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Et fine pondere erunt, ct honore indigna ferentur. 
Verba moverc loco; quamvis invita recedant, 

Et verfentur adhuc intra penetralia Veftaa : 
Obfcurata diu populo bonus eruet, atque 
Profcret in lucem fpeciofa vocabula rerum, 

Quie prifeis memorata Catonibus atque Cethegis, 
Nunc fitus informis premit et deferta vetuftas. 
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PREFACE. 

RICH D .WARREN 


I 


T is the fate of thofe who toil at the lower employments of life, to be rather driven by the fear 

^of evil, than attracted by the profpeCt of good ; tobeexpofed to cenfure, 7J h °^ h °P e ° f ^fj 
to be difgraced by mifearriage, or punifhed for negleCt, where luccefs would ha%e been witho 

applaufe, and diligence without reward. 

Among thefe unhappy mortals is the writer of dictionaries ; whom mankind have confidcred, not 
as the pupil, but the Have of feience, the pionier of literature, doomed only to remove rubbifh and 
clear obftruCtions from the paths of Learning and Genius, who prefs forward to conqueft and glory, 
without bellowing a fmile on the humble drudge that facilitates their progrefs. Every other authour, 
may afpire to praife ; the lexicographer can only hope to efcape reproach, anu even tins negative 


I have, notwithstanding this difeouragement, attempted a dictionary of the Englijh language, which, 
while it was employed in the cultivation of every lpecies of literature, lias itl'elf been hitherto negleCted, 
fuffered to fpread, under the direction of chance, into wild exuberance, refigned to the tyranny of 
time and falhion, and expofed to the corruptions of ignorance, and caprices of innovation. 


When I took the firft Purvey of my undertaking, I found our fpeech copious without order, and 
energctick without rules : wherever I turned my view, there was perplexity to be difentangled, and 
Confufion to be regulated j choice was to be made out of boundlefs variety, without any eftablifhed 
principle of feleCtion ; adulterations were to be detected, without a fettled tell of purity ; and modes of 
expreliion to be rejected or received, without the fuffrages of any writers of clafiical reputation or ac- 
knowledged authority. 


Having therefore no aftiftance but from general grammar, I applied myfelf to the pctufal of our 
writers ; and noting whatever might be of ufe to al'certain or illuftrate any word or phrafe, accu- 
mulated in time the materials of a dictionary, which, by degrees, I reduced to method, eftablifliing 
to myfelf, in the progrefs of the work, fuch rules as experience and analogy fuggefted to me ; ex- 
perience, which practice and obfervation were continually increafing ; and analogy, which, though in 
foilie words obfeure, was evident in others. 


In adjufting the Orthography, which has been to this time linfettled and fortuitous, I found it 
neceiTary to diftinguifh thofe irregularities that are inherent in our tongue, and perhaps coeval with 
it, from others which the ignorance or negligence of later writers has produced. Every language 
has its anomalies, which, though inconvenient, and in themfelves once unneceflary, muft be tolerated 
among the imperfections of human things, and which require only to be regiftred, that they may not 
be incrcafed, and afeertained, that they may not be confounded : but every language has likeWil'e its im- 
proprieties and abfurdities, which it is the duty of the lexicographer to correct or proferibe. 


o o # o 0 ------ v , .. w. ..vvvmu^f 01 va/Quiiuii uig wcic ipuis»cu 

before they were written j and while they were unfixed by any vifible figns, muft have been fpoken 
with great diverfity, as we now obferve thofe who cannot read to catch founds imperfectly, and utter 
t iem negligently. \\ hen this wild and barbarous jargon was firft reduced to an alphabet, everv penman 
endeavoured to exprefs, as he could, the founds which he was accuftomed to pronounce or to receive 
and vitiated in writing fuch words as were already vitiated in fpeech. The powers of the letters’ 
when they were applied to a new language, muft have been vague and unfettled,- and therefore 
different hands would exhibit the fame found by different combinations. 


W.1 always be oMcrved to grow fewer, and lefs different, as books are multiplied ; and from this arbitrary 
reprefentat'on of founds by letters proceeds that diverf.ty of fpelling obfervable in the Saxon reS 
and I fuppofe m the firft books of every nation, which perplexes or deftroys analogy and produce" ano 
malous format, ons, which, being once incorporated, can never he afterward dlfmild or reformed 

f ° f , thiS f k i- nd ”5 ,h v dcr , ivative J s H ,b %, firmotb from fifmg, darlim f rom dear br . aith 
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This uncertainty is moft frequent in the vowels, which are fo capricioufly pronounced, urd f 0 
differently modified, by accident or affedation, not only in every province, but in every mouth that 
to them, as is well known to etymologifts, little regard is to be fliewn in the dedudion of one l m 
guage from another. 

Such defeds are not errours in orEhography, but fpofs of barbarity iraprefled fo deep in the Enzlifl 
language, that criticifm can never wafh them away } thefe, therefore, muff be permitted to remai 
untouched : but many words have likewife been altered Iw accident, or depraved by ignorance as the 
pronunciation of the vulgar has been weakly followe< fjyfnZ 'forrfl* iliil continue to be variouflv 
written, as authours differ in their care or fkill : of thefe it was proper to enquire the true ortho 
graphy, which I have always confidered as depending on their derivation, and have therefore referred 
them to their original languages': .thus I write enchant , enchantment , enchanter , after the French and. / 
cantation after the Latin ; thus entire is chofen rather than intire , bccaufe it palfed to us not hot* 
the Latin integer , but from the -French entier. ' 

Of many words it is difficult to fay whether they were immediately received from the Latin or 
the French , fince at the time When We had dominions in France, we had Latin fervice in our churches 
Tt-is, however, my opinion, that the French generally fupplied us ; for we have few "Latin words ' 
among the terms of domeftick ufe, which arc not French but many French, which are very remote’ 
from Latin. 

M * * * V4 iff 

• ■ * * y * - J j . 1 T «• * rt 

Even in words of which the derivation is apparent, 1 have been often obliged to facrifice uniformity 
to cuftom j thus I write, in compliance with a numbcrlefs majority, convey and inveigh , deceit and 
receipt , fancy and phantom ; fomctiines the derivative varies from the primitive, as" explain and 
explanation , repeat and repetition. ' 1 . 

Some combinations of letters having the fame power are ufed indifferently without any difeoverabie 
reafon of choice, as in choak, choke ; foap, fopc ; jewel, fuel, and many others ; which I have fometimes 
inferted twice, that thofe who fearch for them under either form, may not fearch in vain. 

In examining the orthography of any doubtful word, the. mode of fpclling by which it is inferted in 
the feries of the di&ionary, is to be confidered as that to which I give, perhaps not often rafhly, the pre- 
ference. I have left, in the examples, to every authour his own practice nnraolefted, that the reader may, 
balance fuffrages, and judge between us : but this queftion is not always to be determined by reputed 
or by real learning ; fome men, intent upon greater tilings, have thought little on founds and deriva- 
tions ; tomo, knowing in the ancient tongues, have neglcttcd thofe hi which our words arc commonly 
to be fought. Thus Hammond writes feciblenefi for jeajiblenefs , bccaufe 1 foppofe he imagined it de- 
rived immediately from the Latin ; and fome words, fuch as dependant, dependent ; dependance depen- 
dence, vary their final fyllable, as one or other language is prefent to the writer. / 

In this part of the work, where caprice has long wantoned without controul, and vanity fought 
piaiie by petty reformation, I have endeavoured to proceed with a fcholar’s reverence for antiquity and 
a grammarian’s regard to the genius of our tongue. I have attempted few alterations, and amon^ ’thole 
few, perhaps the greater part is from the modern to the ancient practice ; and I hope I may be allowed to 
recommend to thofe, whofe thoughts have been, perhaps, employed too anxioully on verbal Angularities 
not to diilurb, upon narrow views, or for minute propriety, the orthography of their fathers. It has been 
alierted, that for the law to be known, is of more importance than to be right. Change fays Hooker 
is not made without inconvenience, even from worfe to better. There is in conftancy'and liability 
a general and lifting advantage, which will always overbalance the flow improvements of gradual 
correction. Much lefs ought our written language to comply with the corruptions of oral utterance, 
or copy that which every variation of time or place makes different from itfelf, and imitate thole 
changes, which will again be changed, while imitation is employed in obferving them. 

This recommendation of fteadinefs and uniformity does not proceed from an opinion, that particular 
combinations of letters have much influence on human happinefs j or that truth may not be fuccdfi. 
fully taught by modes of fpelhng fanciful and erroneous : I am not yet fo loft in lexicography, as to 
forget that words are the daughlers of earth, and that things are the Jons of heaven. Language is 
only the mftrument of fcience, and words are but the figns of ideas : I wifli, however, that the inflru- 
ment might be lefs apt to decay, and that ligns might be permanent, like the things which they denote. 

In fettling the orthography, I have not wholly negledted the pronunciation, which I have directed, 
by printing an accent upon the acute or elevated fyllable. It will fometimes be found, tiiat the accent 
is placed by the authour quoted, on a different fyllable from that marked in the alphabetical forks ; it 
is then to ne underftood, that cuftom has varied, or that the authour has, in my opinion, pronounced 
wro.ig. Short directions are fometimes given where the found of letters is irregular ; and if they 

fupe r ih Tty lmCS ° milteJj dcfc<a in minute obforvations will be more cafily excufod,- tha'n 

norite ^ 0f , th f and figuration of words, their Etymology was 

r thCy i Were therefore t0 be divid e d into primitives and derivatives. 

A primitive word, is that which can be traced no further to any Englijh root ; thus eircumfpecf dram- 

vent. 
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i .Lg Lititt are to us pnrni^ 
** — - » $£& til; of g «aW (implicit)'. 

."otlKt, by m m Od= mes ^ expencc of particular propnety. . . . 

Long other derivatives I 

The two languages from which our primitives have been t ange the Saxon, 

Kftof our poiyiyllables are *««, and our.words o one 

fyllable ’are very often Feutomck. -ill 

In affierniug the Roman original, it has perhaps .^SconMea^m^elf as ' employed 

Latin when the word was borrowed torn ScM to cfcrvc whether the Lam 

‘ ; , , rl 

.For rite fa itonick etymologies I am commonly mdebted^to t heir labours or ufurp 

I have forborn to quote when I copied then c • » * ‘ , Qne general acknowledgment. Of thefe, 

their honours, but that I might reverence due 'to inftrudors and benefactors, Junta ^ ap- 

whom I ought not to mention but with the r ^ er re aitude of undemanding. Junius was 

pears to have excelled m extent ot learning, . nrobablv examined the ancient and remoter dialeds 

accurately Ikilled in all the northern anguage , the^earnimr of Junius is often of no other ule than to 

only by occafional infpedtion into dictioiiaric. ; “ » which Skinner always preffes forward by 

Ihow him a track by which he may dcv.are from hts pur of knowledge, 

the name of jumu\ thus clegraaea y & . , devi ce of cenforioufnefs to charge that etymo- 

Wift'S wa°ntof jXS'who^ ferioufly derive dream from drama, becaufe life is a drama, and 
a drama 7s a dream ; Li who declares with a tone of defiance, that no man can fad to derrve moan from 
fdo V &, monos, who confiders that grief naturally loves to be alone . 


I 


Our knowledge of the northern literature is fo fcanty, that of words undoubtedly Feutcnick the original 
is not always to be found in any ancient language , and I have therefore wlerteu Dutch o\ German fubfti 

tutes which I confider not as radical but parallel, not as the parents, but lifters of the Englifh. 

’ it 

Tl- words which are represented as thus related by defeent or cognation, do not always agree in fenfe; 
for- it is 'incident to words, P as to their authours, to degenerate from their anceftors, and to change the^ 
manners when they change their country. It is fufficient in etymological enquiries, ft the lei 
kindred words be found fuch as may eafily pafs into each other, or luch as may both be referred to one 

general idea. 

The etymology, fo far as it is yet known, was eafily found in the volumes where it is par- 
ticularly and proleflfedly ■delivered} and, by proper attention to the rules of derivation, the orthogra- 
phy was foon adjufted. But to collect the Words of our language was a talk of greater difficulty : 
the deficiency of dictionaries was immediately apparent} and when they were exhaufted, what was yet 
wanting muft be fought by fortuitous and unguided excurfions into books, and gleaned as mduliry 


* That I may not appear to have fpoken too irreverently of 
Junius, I have here fubjoined a few Specimens of his etymolo- 
gical extravagance. 

Banish, religare , ex banno vcl tirritorio exrgcre, in exilium 
agere. G. bamir. It. bandire, bandeggiare. H. bandir. B. ban- 
nen. /Evi medii leriptores bannire diccbant. V. Spelm. in Ban- 
num & in Banleuga. Quoniam verb regionum urhiumq; limites 
arduis plcrumq; montibus, altis fiuminibus, longis deniq; flexuo- 
fifq; anguftilfimarum viarum amfra£libus includcbantur, fieri 
potefl: id genus limites ban dici ab co quod BxvvaTai & 

Tarentinis olim. ficuti tradit Hefychius, vocabantur a.1 Xo£of 
3^ odci, “ obliquee ac minime in rcdlum tendentes 

via.” Ac fortafle quoque hue facit quod codem Hefychio 

tefte, dicebant ocv rgccyyuXr, montes arduos. 

Empty, emtie, vacuus, inanis. A. S. jEnrci^. Nefcio an 
fint ab e(xeo) vcl ly.Piolu. Vomo, evomo, vomitu evacuo. Videtur 
interim ctymologiam hanc non obfeure firmarc codex Rufli. 


Mat. xii. 22. ubi antique feriptum invenimus jemoeteb lur 
emetij. “ Invenit cam vacantcm.” 


Hill, rnons, collis. A S. hyll. Quod videri poteft abfcifium 
ex xoXurn vel noXasos. Collis, tumulus, locus in piano editior. 
Horn. II. b. v. 8 1 1, <ti r»f TTgo-n-dgoiS’i Tritely dnrctx, xoXuvy. 
Ubi authori brevium fcholiorum xo>. wv*i exp. T 07 r@y> st? 
avxxwv, ysu\oQ<& 

Nap, to take a nap. Dormire , condormifcere. Cym. heppiau. 
A. S. hnseppan. Qiiod poftremum videri poteft defumptum ex 
xvE^a?, oblcuritas, tenebrae : nihil enim aque folet conciliarc 
fomnum, quam caliginofa profunda notis obfeuritas. 


Stammerer, Balbus, blafus Goth. STAMMS. A. S. 
pramcp, )— amup. D. flam. B. ftameler. Su. ftamma. III. ftamr. 
Sunt a FMjuuXm vel fto(xuXXAv, nimia loquacitate alios ofFendcrc ; 
quod impedite loquentes libentifiime garrire foleant ; vel quod 
aliis nimii femper videantur, etiara parciflime loquentes. 

B ftiould 
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fhould find, or chance (hould offer it, in the boundlefs chaos of a living fueech. Mv , 

has been either fkilful or lucky j for I have much augmented the vocabulary. Y * 10VVev Cr, 

rP l5 S my f defign WaS 3 didio nary ) common or appellative, I have omitted all words which k 

^ a , r pr °P er names ’ fi ; ch as Arwn > Socman , Cahiniff BencdiZline , , Mahometan- bn 
retained thofe of a more general nature, as Heathen , Pagan. * ut 

Of the terms of art I have received fuch as could be found either in books of fcience or 1 • , 
didionanes ; and have often inferted, from philofophical writers, words which ^ 

only by a Single authority, and which being not admitted into general ufe, ftand yet as^candi 
probationers, and muft depend for their adopdon on the fuffrage of futurity. } candidates or 

The words which our authours have introduced by their knowledge of foreign languages or * 
ranee of their own, by vanity or wantonnefs, by compliance with fafhion, or luff of innovation I T°‘ 
regiftred as they occurred, though commonly only to cenfure them, and warn others aeainft di fT 
of naturalizing ufelefs foreigners to the injury of the natives. “ the 

I have not rejected any by defign, merely becaufe they were unnecefTary or exuberant k * v 
7d \ZfcoJhy W ^ d,fferem Wri ' erS h3V£ beCn differC ' ntl ^ formed > as "M and afcijiffjj^ 

,. Compounded or double words I have feldom noted, except when they obtain a fignification differ™, f 
that whtch the components have in their Ample (late. Thus tinman, JlZ Zdf.T T 

° r CMChd ' iVer "° n0tice was needed > “ primitives cm£ 

and many fometimes have been omitted, when I had no authority /hat invited me to infert hr Y 

or ft*** are 

have therefore a plural number, a " d 

colouring , paintings learning . ‘ fignification, as 

father qualities than aflion, they tale 

thefe I have ventured to ca J® 

they are commonly to be underflood, without any danger of miAakcf by ionfuhin^ver^’ ^ 

f ° Und " a “ h0UrS « ° bfofete > - when they have any 

As compofition is one of the chief charaCterifticks of a lanmu,™ n, j 
reparation for the univerfal neglig-ence of m v * i ^ ? ’- 1 ha ' c endeavoured to make fome 

words, as may be found under after fore ^ nc> m /V’ ^ CT V n ^ 8 ,eat numbers of compounded 

r ^ rnight be nruhtphed^t &uM^ e treZLd°^ tlef 'T 
language and modes of our combination amply difeovered. * dj and the frame of our 

nify contrariety or " ' S P ? fix J d . t0 note repetition , and un to fig- 

if not wholly arbitLy, is fo little X y ° " fc 

or is imagined to require them. ^ y amxeu to new words as occafion requires, 

from X“s'^ s language than perhaps in any other, 

a particle fubjoined ; as to come of, to efcape bv a fitch . tn he ll S l J ,ficat,on many verbs by 

to break of to flop abruptly ; to bear cut to iiiftifv to / if* t0 at ^ ck ; Xo J al1 <iff, to apoftatize ; 
fetoff to embellifh ; to Uin, to 4gina confoull C ° mply J . t0 &* ' toceafe; to 

takeoff, to copy; with innumerable fxpreffions of the fame kinY^f* b f gm * ° r ) ourne V> t0 

being fo far difont from the fenfe of the fimnlp wool \t *■ d r * f ™ hlC - 1 fome a PP ear wdd, y irregular, 
which they arrived at the prefent ufe. Thefe I have n * *5 n° lagacity will be able to trace the fops by 
myfelf that the collection is complete I believ II no et Wldl , g^ cat care; and though I cannot natter 
this kind of phrafeoC w“ll Ho WeHnL tT ^ <”*'*** the ^"ts of ?ur language, that 
chance omitted, will ge eaffly explained by comparifo,’, “* PmiCK * 

of Irn ° f ^ ^ contradled 

the works of lexicographers. Of fuch I W ^1; CCTtai " that , th 7 are in any book but 

however, 


P R E F ACE. 

r - 1 j />• ifnnn the credit of former dictionaries* Others, Which I 

however, to be yet confidcred as reflin^ y P ot at pre fent fupport them by authorities, 

fSf Easts m, “ 

beiug fometimes credited without proof. 

The words, thus feledted 

S^ f Oet^nl W nS n ind2d Q fg re .f or ftriking importance, feparately confidcred, but necefTary 
!ZC of o U ; language, and" hitherto negleded or forgotten by Enghjh grammarians. 

That nart of my work on which I expeCt malignity moft frequently to Men is the Explanation , 
Jn which^ I cannot hope to fatisfy thofe, who are perhaps not inclined to be pleated, fince I have not 
Lays been able to tetisfy myfelf. To interpret a language by itfelf is very difficult ; many words 
cannot be explained by fynonimes, becaufe the idea figmfied by them has not more than 
one appellation; nor bv paraphrafe, becaufe fimple ideas cannot be dcfcribed. When the nature 
of things is unknown, or the notion unfettled and indefinite, and various in various minds, the words 
by which fuch notions are conveyed, or fuch things denoted, will be ambiguous and perplexed. And 
fuch is the fate of haplefs lexicography, that not only darknefs, but light, impedes and diftrefTes it ; 
things may be not only too little, but too much known, to be happily lllufoated. To explain, requires 
the ute of terms lefs abftrufe than that which is to be explained, and fuch terms cannot always be 
found ; for as nothing can be proved but by fuppofing fomething intuitively known, and evident 
without proof, fo nothing can be defined but by the uie of woids too plain to admit a definition. 

Other words there are, of which the fente is too fubtle and evaneteent to be fixed in a paraphrafe j 
fuch are all thofe which are by the grammarians termed expletives , and, in dead languages, are fuffered 
to pafs for empty founds, of no other ufe than to fill a verfe, or to modulate a period, but which are 
eafily perceived in living tongues to have power and emphafis, though it be iometimes luch as no 
other form of expreflion can convey. 

My labour has likewife been much increafed by a clafs of verbs too frequent in the Ertglijh language, 
of which the fignification is fo loofe and general, the ute fo vague and indeterminate, and the 
fenfes detorted fo widely from the firft idea, that it is hard to trace them through the maze of varia- 
tion, to catch them on the brink of utter inanity, to circumfcribe them by any limitations, or interpret 
them by any words of difliuft and fettled meaning : fuch are bear, break , come, cajl, full, get , give t 
do, put. Jet , go, run, make, take, turn, throw. If of thefe the whole power is not accurately delivered, 
it muft be remembered, that while our language is yet living, and variable by the caprice of every one that 
fpeaks it, thefe words are hourly ffiifting their relations, and can no more be afeertained in a dictionary, 
than a grove, in the agitadon of a ftorm, can be accurately delineated from its picture in the water. 

The particles are among all nations applied with fo great latitude, that they are not eafily reducible 
under any regular fcheme of explication : this difficulty is not lefs, nor perhaps greater, in Engliff , 
than in other languages. 1 have laboured them with diligence, I hope with fuccefs ; fuch at leaft as 
can be expcCtcd in a talk, which no man, however learned or fagacious, has yet been able to perform. 

Some words there are which I cannot explain, becaufe I do not underftand them ; thefe might have 
been omitted very often with little inconvenience, but I would not fo far indulge my vanity as to decline 
this confeffion : for when Tu/ly owns himfelf ignorant whether lefus, in the twelve tables, means a 
funeral fong, or mourning garment ; and Ariftotle doubts whether ofyevs, in the Iliad, fignifies a mule, 

or muleteer, I may freely, without fliame, leave fome obfcurities to happier induftry, or future 
information. J 

The rigour of interpretative lexicography requires that the explanation, and the word explained fkould 
be always reciprocal ; this 1 have always endeavoured, but could not always attain. Words are feldom 
exactly fynommous ; a new term was not introduced, but becaufe the former was thought inadequate • 
names, therefore, have often many ideas, but few ideas have many- names. It was then necelfarv 
o ufe the proximate word, for the deficiency of Angle terms can very feldom be fupplied by circum- 

rf&Ch “^*«***i»«. b ecau fe the fenfe may eafily 

In every word of extenfive ufe, it was rcquifite to mark the proffrefs of its meanin* and fhnw K„ 
what gradations ot intermediate fenfe it has puffed from its primitive to its remote and accidental 7^ 

‘ bat *»"* a » d the feries beV 

t bc £ ~ n - ,hat the p- 

other. When the radical idea hranrkJ , ° b a %ned why one ftiould be ranged before the 
be formed of fenfes in their nature collateral i' Theftiades^ ' "'“““t 8 ’ f how , can a confecutive feries 

that no words can exprefs the difiimilitude, though tL^ind^fily'Ve^imtThe^ Ihey atfexhi- 

bited 
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bited together ; and fometimes there is fucli a confufion of acceptations, that difcernment is wearied, 
and diftindtion puzzled, and perfeverancc herfelf hurries to an end, by crouding together what flic 
cannot feparate. 

Thefe complaints of difficulty will, by thofe that have never confidered words beyond their popular 
ufe, be thought only the jargon of a man willing to magnify his labours, and procure veneration to 
his ftudies by involution and obfcurity. But every art is obfcure to thofe that have not learned it : this 
uncertainty of terms, and commixture of ideas, is well known to thofe who have joined philofophy with 
grammar ; and if I have not expreffed them very clearly, it mull be remembered that I am fpeaking of 
that which words are infufficient to explain. 

The original fenfe of words is often driven out of ufe by their metaphorical acceptations, yet mu ft 
be inferted for the fake of a regular origination. Thus I know not whether ardour is ufed for ?nate- 
rial heat , or whether flagrant, in Englifo, ever fignifies the fame with burning ; yet lucli are the pri- 
mitive ideas of thefe words, which are therefore let firft, though without examples, that the figurative 
fenfes may be commodioufly deduced. 

Such is the exuberance of fignification which many words have obtained, that it was fcarcely poffible 
to collect all their fenfes ; fometimes the meaning of derivatives mull be fought in the mother term, 
find fometimes deficient explanations of the primitive may be fupplied in the train of derivation. In 
any cafe of doubt or difficulty, it will be always proper to examine all the words of the lame race ; for 
fome words are (lightly palled over to avoid repetition, fome admitted ealier and clearer explanation than 
others, and all will be better underftood,as they are confidered in greater variety of ftrudtures and relations. 

All the interpretations of words are not written with the fame fkill, or the fame bappinefs : things 
equally eafy in themfelves, are not all equally eafy to any lingle mind. Every writer of a long work 
commits errours, where there appears neither ambiguity to millead, nor obfcurity to confound him ; 
and in a fearch like this, many felicities of expreffion will be cafually overlooked, many convenient 
parallels will be forgotten, and many particulars will admit improvement from a mind utterly unequal to 
the whole performance. 

But many feeming faults are to be imputed rather to the nature of the undertaking, than the negli- 
gence of the performer. Thus fome explanations are unavoidably reciprocal or circular, as hind , the 
female of the flag ; Jlag, the male of the hind : fometimes eafier words are changed into harder, as burial 
into fepulture or interment , drier into dejiccative , drynefs into ficcity or aridity , ft into paroxyfm ; for the 
ealieft word, whatever it be, can never be tranilated into one more eafy. But eafinefs and difficulty 
are merely relative, and if the prefent prevalence of our language lliould invite foreigners to this 
dictionary, many will be affifted by thofe words which now feem only to increafe or produce ob- 
fcurity. For this reafon I have endeavoured frequently to join a 'Teutonick and Roman interpretation, as to 
cheer to gladden, or exhilarate, that every learner of Eng/ijh may be affilled by his own tongue. 

The folution of all difficulties, and the fupply of all defects, mull be fought in the examples, fub- 
joined to the various fenfes of each word, and ranged according to the time of their authours. 

When firft I collected thefe authorities, I was defirous that every quotation lliould be ufeful to fome 
other end than the illu ft ration of a word ; I therefore extracted from philofophers principles of fcience ; 
from hiftorians remarkable faCts ; from chymifts complete procefies ; from divines ftriking exhortations ; 
and from poets beautiful deferiptions. Such is defign, while it is yet at a diftance from execution. 
When the time called upon me to range this accumulation of elegance and wil'dom into an alphabetical 
feries, I foon difeovered that the bulk of my volumes would fright away the ftudent, and was forced to 
depart from my fcheme of including all that w r as pleafing or ufeful in Englijh literature, and reduce 
my tranferipts very often to clufters of words, in which fcarcely any meaning is retained ; thus to 
the wearinefs of copying, I was condemned to add the vexation of expunging. Some pafiages I have yet 
lpared, which may relieve the labour of verbal fearches, and interfperfe with verdure and flowers the 
dufty defarts of barren philology. 

The examples, thus mutilated, are no longer to be confidered as conveying the fentiments or doctrine 
of their authours ; the word for the fake of which they are inlerted, with all its appendant claufes, has 
been carefully preferved ; but it may fometimes happen, by hafty detruncation, that the general ten- 
dency of the fentence may be changed : the divine may defert his tenets, or the philofopher his fyftem. 

Some of the examples have been taken from writers who were never mentioned as mafters of ele- 
gance or models of ftile ; but words muft be fought where they are ufed ; and in what page?, 
eminent for purity, can terms of manufacture or agriculture be found ? Many quotations ferve no other 
purpofe, than that of proving the bare exiftence of words, and are therefore feledted with lefs ferupu- 
loufnefs than thofe which are to teach their ftrudtures and relations. 

My purpofe was to admit no teftimony of living authours, that I might not be milled by partiality, 
and that none of my cotemporarics might have reafon to complain ; nor have I departed from this 
refolution, but when fome performance of uncommon excellence excited my veneration, when my 
memory fupplied me, from late books, with an example that was wanting, or when my heart, 
in the tdndernefs of friendfhip, folicited admiffion for a favourite name. 
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So for have I been from any care to grace before die reftoration, whofe 

diouflv endeavoured to. collect examples ant e f 0Ul - C cs of genuine diction. Our lan- 

works I regard as the me/ls of Enghjh unified, as 1 been gradually departing from its 

guage, for aimoft a century, has, by ; the concurrency r°//"riWura and phrafeolo^y, from which it 
original ‘fcutmick cjtara&er, and deviating vlmes the gLnd-wo* of ftile, admit- 

““ - 

mote, and croud my book with words now no longe, ^ J rs „fch rofe in 'the time of 

Eli^Zt 7^ roi^ ft^led adequate to 4 the pu^ofes of 

Sib & f^hT^oSTn few ideas 

would be loft to mankind, ‘for want of Englifi words, in which they might be expreflld. 

It is not Efficient that a word is found, unlefs it be fo combined as that its meaning is apparently 
determined by the tradl and tenour of the fentence; fuch pafiages I have therefore chofen, and 
when it happened that any authour gave a definition of a term, or fuch an explanation as is equivalent 
to a definition, I have placed his authority as a fupplement to my own, without regard to the c.irono- 
Wical order, that is otherwife obferved. 


Some words, indeed, ftand unfupported by any authority, but they are commonly derivative nouns 
or adverbs, formed from their primitives by regular and conftant analogy, or names of things leldom 
occurring in books, or words of which I have reafon to doubt the exiftence. 

There is more danger of ccnfure from the multiplicity than paucity of examples; authorities will 
fometimes feem to have been accumulated without neceffity or ufe, and perhaps fome will be found, 
which might, without lofs, have been omitted. But a work of this kind is not haftily to be charged 
with luperfiuities ; thofe quotations which to carelefs or unfkilful perufers appear only to repeat the 
lame fenfe, will often exhibit, to a more accurate examiner, diverfities of fignification, or, at leaft, 
afford different’ fhades of the lame meaning : one will Ihew the word applied to perfons, another to 
things ; one will exprefs an ill, another a good, and a third a neutral fenfe ; one will prove the ex- 
preffion genuine from an ancient authour ; another will Ihew it elegant from a modern : a doubtful 
authority is corroborated by another of more credit ; an ambiguous fentence is afeertained by a paflfage 
clear and determinate ; the word, how often foever repeated, appears with new affociates and in different 
combinations, and every quotation contributes fomething to the liability or enlargement of the language. 

When words are ufed equivocally, I receive them -in either fenfe; when they are metaphorical, I 
adopt them in their primitive acceptation. 

I have fometimes, though rarely, yielded to the temptation of exhibiting a genealogy of fentiments, 
by (hewing how one authour copied the thoughts and diction of another : fuch quotations are indeed 
little more than repetitions, Which might juftly be cenfured, did they not gratify the mind, by 
affording a kind of rintelledtual hiltory.- 

The various, lyntaaical ftrudtures occurring in the examples have been carefully noted ; the licence of 
negligence with which many words have been hitherto ufed,- has made our ftile capricious and indeter- 
minate ; when the different combinations of the fame word are exhibited together, the preference is 
readily given to propriety, and I have often endeavoured to direct the choice. 


* 1JUYC 1 1UUWU1 «— 






afeertain the fignification of Englifh words, to perform all the parts of a faithful lexicographer : but I 
have not always executed my own fcheme, or finished my own expectations. The work, whatever 
proofs ot diligence and attention it may exhibit, is yet capable of many improvements : tire orthography 
whicn I recommend is ftill controvertible, the etymology which I adopt is uncertain, and perhaps 
Ircquently erroneous } the explanations are fometimes too much contracted, and fometimes too much 

ffifufed, the jigLuhcations are diftinguilhed rather with fubtilty than fkill, and the attention is harraffed 
With upneqqfl^ry minutenefs. . . 

. in j ud ' c . !oufl y truncated, and perhaps fometimes, I hope very rarely, 
■ » ! n a ™n.rken (enfe; for m making this colleftion I trufted more to memory, than, in a ftate 

of dilqniet and embatraftinen' memory ean contain, and purpofed to fupply at the review what was 
nicoLupletq in the hill tranloription. . „ 

C below 
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below his own aim is incident to every one whofe fancy is adtive, and whofe views are comliFe 
henfive ; nor is any man fatisfied with himfelf becaufe he has done much, blit becaufe he can 
ceive little. VVhen firft I engaged in this work, I reiblved to leave neither words nor thin^a 'IttBttq 
examined, and pleafed myfelf with a profpedt of the hours which I fhould revel awav in feafts of (literal 
ture, the obfeure recedes of northern learning, which I fhould enter and ranfack, thetrCafures with which* 
1 expedted every fearch into thofe negledted mines to reward my labour, and the triumph with which 
I fhould diiplav my acquifitions to mankind. When I had thus enquired into the original of words 
1 refolvcd to fhow likewife my attention to things ; to pierce deep into every fcience, to enquire the 
nature of every fubftance of which I inferted the name, to limit every idea by a definition ftridtly logical 
and exhibit every production of art or nature in an accurate defeription, that my book might be in place 
of all other dictionaries whether appellative or technical. But thefe were the dreams of a poet doomed 
at laft to wake a lexicographer. I foon found that it is too late to look for inftruments, when the wckk 
calls for execution, and that whatever abilities I had brought to my talk, with thofe I mult finally 
perform it. To deliberate whenever I doubted, to enquire whenever I was ignorant, would have pro- 
tracted the undertaking without end, and, perhaps, without much improvement ; for I did not find bv mv 
firft experiments, that what I had not of my own was cafily to be obtained : I faw that one enquiry only 
gave occaiion to another, that book referred to book, that to fearch was not always to find, and to find 
was not always to be informed ; and that thus to perfue perfection, w-as, like the firft inhabitants of 
Arcadia, to chace the fun, which, when they had reached the hill where he feeined to reft, was ftill 
beheld at the fame diftance from them. 

I then contracted my defign, determining to confide in myfelf, and no longer to folicit auxiliaries, 
which produced more incumbrance than affiftance : by this I obtained at leaft one advantage, that I fet 
limits to my work, which would in time be finilhed, though not completed. 

Defpondency has never fo far prevailed as to deprefs me to negligence ; fome faults will at 
laft appear to be the effedts of anxious diligence and perlevering activity. The nice and fubtle 
ramifications of meaning were not eafily avoided by a mind intent upon accuracy, and convinced of the 
necelTity of difentangling combinations, and feparating fimilitudes. Many of the diftinCtions which 
to common readers appear ufelefs and idle, will be found real and important by men verfed in the 
fchool philofophy, without which no dictionary ever fhall be accurately compiled, or fkilfully examined. 

Some fenfes however there are, which, though not the fame, are yet fo nearly allied, that they 
are often confounded. Moft men think -indiftindlly, and therefore cannot fpeak with exadtnefs; and 
consequently fome examples might be indifferently put to either fignification : this uncertainty is not to 
be imputed to me, who do fiot form, but regifter the language ; who do not teach men "how they 
fhould think, but relate how they have hitherto expreffed their thoughts. 

The imperfeCl fenfe of fome examples I lamented, but could not remedy, and hope they will be 
compenfated by innumerable paffages feledted with propriety, and preferved with exadtnefs; fome 
finning with lparks of imagination, and fome replete with treafures of wifdom. 

The orthography and etymology, though imperfedt, are not imperfeCl for want of care, but be- 
caufe care will not always be fuccefsful, and recollection or information come too late for ufe. 

That many terms of art and manufacture are omitted, muft be frankly acknowledged ; but for 
this defeCt I may boldly allege that it was unavoidable: I could not vifit caverns to learn the miner’s 
language, nor take a voyage to perfeCt my fkill in the dialed of navigation, nor vifit the warchoufes of 
merchants* and fheps of artificers, to gain the names of wares, tools and operations, of which no mention is 
found in books 3 what favourable accident, or eafy enquiry brought within my reach, has not been ne- 
gledted ;• but it; had been a hopelcfs labour to glean up words, by courting living information, and conteft- 
ing with the fullennefs of one, and the roughnefs of another. 

To furnifli the academicians della Crufca with words of this kind, a feries of comedies called 
la Fiera , or the Fair , was profefledly written by Buonaroti ; but I had no fuch affiftant, and 
therefore was content to want what they muft have wanted likewife, had they not luckily been 
fo fupplied. 

s :;'lv . vSm . * ' ' ' • ’ * «■ • * ,C/ ;• t 

Nor are all words which are not found in the vocabulary, to be lamented as omiflions. Of the 
laborious and mercantile part of the people, the didion is ’in a great meafure cafual and mutable j 
many of their terms are formed for fome temporary or local convenience, and though current at certain 
times and places, are in others utterly unknown. This fugitive cant, which is always in a ftate, of 
increafe or decay, . cannot be regarded as any part of the durable materials of a language, and there- 
fore muft be fuffered to perifh with other things unworthy of prefervation. ' 

Care will fometimesjietray to the appearance of negligence. He that is catching opportunities which 
feldom occur, will fuffer thofe to pals by unreguarded, which he experts hourly to return 3 he that is 
fearching for rare and remote things, will negled thofe that are obvious and familiar : thus many of 
the moft common and curfory words have been inferted with little illuftration, becaufe in gather- 
ing the authorities, I forbore to copy thole which I thought likely to occur whenever they were wanted. 

It is remarkable that, in reviewing my colledion, I found the word Sf.a unexemplified. 

-•,1 * ’ ‘ ’ V ’ Thus 
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A large work is difficult becaufe it is large eve" though *11 
facility where there are many things to be done each mut^ ^ b( _ cxpe<aed; th at the Hones winch 

^ “ ke “‘ e diam0 " d f 1 T . . 

Of the event of this work, for which, having 'aboured^ have been, 

have fome degree of parental tondncls “ k fil0uld our language, and put a flop to 

perfuaded to think well of my defigi , 4 been fuffered to make in it without oppofitio . 

'thofe alterations which time and ^J? c « lia „ d myfelf for a while 3 but now begin to fear that I 
With this confequence I will confcfs that I flattered my When we lee men grow old 

have indulged expefla.ion which ne.thet. norexp< ^ £ J we { augh at the elixir that promtfe 

and die at a certain time one after another, froi y ) ^ lexicographer be derided, who 

Si, s ts sssttST** *• — •• - f ’• 

vanity, and affectation. 

With this hope, however, academies have been ^j'^vlty have hitherto been" vain 3 

to retain fugitives, and repulfe intruders 5 but their g . ... , , j to lafh the wind, are 

founds are too volatile and fubtile for legal reftraints » ^ ^ y k ft re ’ ng th. The French language 
equally the undertakings cf pnde unw.il, ng to meafu.c nU r s W ts W ttanfladon 0 f father 
has vifibly changed under the fofpcOm of the academy u<b* Me the diction of any 

P/7 ,j hbferved bv he Courayer to be un feu pafse 3 and no Italian will maintain, 
^“isnor P ercep 4 ly different from that of bpccaee, Maeb.avel, or Uro. 

Total and fudden transformations of a language feldom happen ; conqueHs and e'S 

IS ;togtefs, arc perhaps as much ip. > hu.^n ■^ J ^^|^^ann^ 

SmupB fhetin^age •’ thcyX^have^ JmSrfe with Hr angers, to whom they endeavour to 

in time l“rn a mingled dialcft, like the jargon which feryes the traf- 
fickers on the Mediterranean and Indian coafis. This will not always be confined to the “change 
the warchoufe, or the port, but will be communicated by degrees to other ranks of the people, and be 
at laft incorporated with the current fpeech. 

There are likewife internal caufes equally forcible. The language moft likely to continue 
long without alteration, would be that of a nation raifed a little, and but a little, above barbarity, 
Jfecluded from ftrangers, and totally employed in procuring the conveniences of life 3 either without 
books, or, like fome of the Mahometan countries, with very few: men thus bufied and unlearned, hav ing 
only fuch words as common ufe requires, would perhaps long continue to exprels the fame notions by the 
fame iigns. Bi,it no fuch conftancy can be expedted in a people polilhed by arts, and claflcd by (ubor- 
dination, where one part of the community is fuftained and accommodated by the labour ot the other. 
Thofe who have much lcifure to think, will always be enlarging the ftock ot ideas, and every in- 
creafe of knowledge, whether real or fancied, will produce new words, or combinations of words. 
When the mind is unchained from neceflity, it will range after convenience 3 when it is left at large 
in the fields of fpeculation, it will fhift opinions 3 as any cuftom is diiufed, the words that expreffed 
it muft perifh with it3 as any opinion grows popular, it will innovate fpeech in the fame proportion as it 
alters pradtfcc. 

AS by the cultivation of various fciences, a language is amplified, it will be more furnifhed with 
words defledted from their original fenfe 3 tl>e geometrician will talk of a courtier’s zenith, or the ex- 
centrick virtue of a wild hero, and the phyfician of fanguine expedtations and phlegmatick delays. 
Copioulnefs of fpeech will give opportunities to capricious choice, by which fome words will be 
preferred^ and others degraded; viciflitudes of fafhion will enforce the ule of new, or extend the fig- 
nification of known terms. The tropes of poetry will make hourly encroachments, and the metapho- 
rical will become the current fenfe : pronunciation will be varied by levity or ignorance, and the pen 
-muft at length comply with the tongue 3 illiterate writers will at one time or other, by publick infatua- 
tion, rife into renown, who, not knowing the original import of words, will ufe them with colloquial 
licentioufnefs, confound diftindtion, and forget propriety. As politenefs increafes, fome exprefiicns will 
•be confidered as too grofs and vulgar for the delicate, others as too formal and ceremonious for the 
gay and airy; new phrafes are therefore adopted, which muft, for the fame reafons, be in time dif- 
miiTed. Swift, in his petty treatife on the EngliJIj language, allows that new words muft fometimes 
be introduced; but propofes that none fhould be fuffered to become obfolete. But what makes a word 
obfolete, more than general agreement to forbear it? and how lhall it be continued, when it conveys an 
often five idea,’ or recalled again into the mouths of mankind, when it ha: crce by difufe become unfa- 
miliar, and by unfamiliarity unplcafing. 2 

Thers 
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T here is another caufe of alteration more prevalent than any other, which yet in the prefent ftate 
of the world cannot be obviated. A mixture of two languages will produce a third diftinfr 
from both, and they will always be mixed, where the chief part of education, and the mod confnj 
cuous accomplishment, is Skill in ancient or in foreign tongues. He that has long cultivated another 
language, will find its words and combinations croud upon his memory ; and hafte arid negligence, re 
finement and affectation, will obtrude borrowed terms and exotick exprefiions. 

The great peft of fpeech is. frequency of translation. No book was ever turned from one lan- 
guage into another, without imparting Something of its native idiom ; this is the mod mifehievous and 
com prehen five innovation ; Single words may enter by thoulands, and the fiibrick of the tongue continue 
the lame, but new phrafeology changes much at once ; it alters not the Single Stones of The building 
but the order of the columns. Jf an academy Should be established for the cultivation of our Stile* 
which I, who can never wish to lee dependence multiplied, hope the fpirit of Englijh libertv will 
hinder or deitroy, let them, inStead of compiling grammars and dictionaries, endeavour, with all 
their influence, to Stop the licence of tranflatours, whofe idleness and ignorance, if it be Suffered 
to proceed, will reduce us to babble a dialeCt of France. 

II the changes that we fear be thus irrefiStible, what remains but to acquiefce with Silence, as in the 
other inlurmountable diStreffes of humanity ? it remains that we retard what we cannot repel 
that we palliate what we cannot cure. Life may be lengthened by care, though death cannot be 
ultimately defeated : tongues, like governments, have a natural tendency to degeneration ; we have long 
prel'erved our constitution, let us make Some Struggles for our language. 

In hope of giving longevity to that which its own nature forbids to be immortal, I have devoted 
this book, the labour of years, to the honour of my country, that we may no longer yield the palm of 
philology to the nations ol the continent. The chief glory of every people ariles from its authours : 
whether I Shall add any thing by my own writings to the reputation of EngliJJj literature, muff he left 
to time : much of my life has been loft under the preffures of difeafe ; much has been trifled away • 
and much has always been Spent in provision for the day that was paffmg over me ; but I Shall not think 
my employment ufelefs or ignoble, if by my afiiftance foreign nations, and diftant ages, gain accefs 
to the propagators of knowledge, and underftand the teachers of truth ; if my labours afford light 
to the repofltories of fcience, and add celebrity to Bacon , to Hooker, to Milton , and to Boyle. 

When I am animated by this wish, I look with pleafure on my book, however defective, and 
deliver it to the world with the fpirit of a man that has endeavoured well. That it will immediately become 
popular I have not promifed to myfelf: a few wild blunders, and riflble abfurdities, from which no work 
ot Such multiplicity was ever free, may for-re time furnish fally with laughter, and harden ignorance in 
contempt; but ufeful diligence will at laft prevail, and there never can be wanting fome who distinguish 
dciert ; who will consider that no didionary of a living tongue ever can be perfeCt, fince while it is 
hastening to publication, l'ome words are budding, and Some falling away’; that a whdle life cannot be 
Spent upon fyntax and etymology, and that even a whole life would not be fufficient ; that li'c whofe 
defign includes whatever language can exprefs, muft often fpcak of what he does not underftand • that 
a writer will lometimes bc hurried by eagernefs to the end, and fometimes faint with wearinefs under a 
talk, which Scahger compares to the labours of the anvil and the mine ; that what is obvious is not al- 
ways known, and what is known is not always prefent ; that fudden fits of inadvertency will furpriz* 
vigilance, flight avocations will feduce attention, and cafual eclipfes of the mind wili darken learning- 
and that the writer Shall often in vain trace his memory at the moment of need, for that which vefter-’ 
day he knew with intuitive rcadinels, and which will come uncalled into his thoughts to-morrow. 

In this work, when it Shall be found that much is omitted, let it not be forgotten that much likc- 
wife is performed j and though no book was ever fpared out of tendernefs to the authour and die 
world is little Solicitous to know whence proceeded the faults of that which it condemns • vet it may 
gratify cunofity to inform it, that the Englijh Ditfionary was written with little afiiftance of the learned 
•and without any patronage of the great ; not in the foft obfeurities of retirement, or under the Shelter of 
ncadcmick bowers, but amidft inconvenience and diftradtion, in ficknefs and in forrow : and it mav 
reprels the triumph of malignant criticifm to obferve, that if our language is not here fully difplaved I 
liave only failed m an attempt which no human powers have hitherto completed. If the lexicons of 
ancient tongues, now immutably fixed, and comprifed in a few volumes, be yet, after the toil of luc- 
cefiive ages, inadequate and delufivej ; if the aggregated knowledge, and co-operating diligence ofth e Italian 
academicians, did not fecure them from the cenfure of Beni- if the embodied erkfeks of France when 
fifty years had been fpent upon their work,' were obliged to change its oeconomy, and give their fccond 
edition another form, I may furely be contented without the praife of- perfection, which, if I could 

T m ^ S | t 00n ] °r fo [ ltUde ^ W M W0 -u d k avail me ? 1 have Peeled my work till molt of thole 
whom I wished to pleafe, have funk into the grave, and fuccefs and mifearriage are empty founds • I 

therefore d.fmils it with frigid tranquillity, having little to fear or hope from "cenfure or from praife 
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T HOUGH the Britain* or Wcljh were the firft 
poSTelTors of this ifland, whofe names are re- 
corded, and are therefore in civil hiftory al- 
ways confidered as the predeceSTors of the prefent inha- 
bitants; yet the deduction of the Englijh language, 
from the earlieft times of which we have any know- 
ledge to its prefent State, requires no mention of them : 
for we have lo few words, which can, with any proba- 
bility, be refered to Britijh roots, thatwejuftly regard 
the Saxons and JVclJh, as nations totally diftind. It has 
been conjedured, that when the Saxons Seized this 
country, they Suffered the Britain s to live among them 
in a Slate of vaffalage, employed in the culture of the 
ground, and other laborious and ignoble fervices. But 
it is Scarcely poffible, that a nation, however depreffed. 
Should have been mixed in considerable numbers with 
the Saxons without fome communication of their tongue, 
and therefore it may, with great reafon, be imagined, 
that thofe, who were not flickered in the mountains, 
perifhed by the fword. 

The whole fabrick and Scheme of the Englijh lan- 
guage is Gothick or Feutonick : it is a dialed of that 
tongue, which prevails over all the northern countries 
of Europe , except thofe where the Sclavonian is fpoken. 
Of thefe languages Dr. Hi ekes has thus exhibited the 
genealogy. 

GOTHICK, 


Anclo-Saxon, 

Dutch, 

Frifick, 

EngliSh. 


Francick, 

German. 


Cimbrick, 

Iflandick, * 
Norwegian, 
Swedish. 
DaniSh. 


Of the Gothick , the only monument remaining is a 
copy of the gofpels fomewhat mutilated, which, from 
the Silver with which the charaClers are adorned, is 
called the Jther bock. It is now preferved at Upjal , and 
has been twice published. Whether the diClion of this 
venerable manufetipt be purely Gothick , has been 
doubted ; it leems however to exhibit the nioft ancient 
dialed now to be found of the Teutonick race, and die 
Saxon, which is the original of the prefent Ergli/lj , was 
either derived from it, or both defeended from fome 
common parent. 

What was the form of the Saxon language, when, 
•bout the year 450, they firft entred Britain, cannot 
now be known. They Seem to have been a people 
without learning, and very probably without an alpha- 
bet ; their fpeech therefore, having been always cui lory 
and extemporaneous, mull have been artkfs and uncon- 
neded, without any modes of tranficionor involution of 
claules ; which abruptnels and inconnedion may be ob- 
ferved even in their later writings. This barbarity may 


be fuppofed to have continued during their wars with 
the Britain s, which for a time left them no leifure lor 
Softer fludies ; nor is there any reafon for fuppofing it 
abated, till the year 570, when Augujiine came lrom 
Rone to convert them to Chrillianity. Hie Chriftian 
religion always implies or produces a certain degr e of 
civility and learning; they then became by degrees ac- 
quainted with the Roman language, and fo gaiped, from 
time to time, fome knowledge and elegance, tiff in three 
centuries they had formed a language capable of ex- 
prefllng all the fentiments of a civilifed people, as 
appears by king Alfred's) paraphrale or imitation of 
Boethius , and his Short preface, which I have feleded 
as the firft fpecimen of ancient Englijh. 


N Brepe title pe Doran op S1BB111 maegpe- pip 
Romana pice jepm upahopon. q imp heojia 
cymngum. Rret^ota ant Gallepica prepon hatne. 
Romane bupij abprecon. ant) eall Italia pice ~p ip 
betpux pam muntum -3 Sicilia Bam ealonte in anpalt 
jepehton. -3 pa regrep pam popepppecenan cymngum 
Deotpic peng to pam llcan pice pe Deotpic prep 
Amulinga. he prep Lpipten. peah he on pam Ap- 
piampcan getpolan Buphpunote pe gehet Komanum 
hip ppeontpcipe. ppa -p I11 moj tan heopa ealtpihra 
pypBe beon. Ac he jn gehar ppiBe ypcle gelrepti . 
•3 ppiBe ppape geentote mit> nianejum mane, -p pser 
to eacan oppum unapunetum yplum. -f he lohannep 
pone papan liet opplean. Da prep pum conpul. -f pe 
liepetolia liatap. Boetitip prep liaten. pe prep in hoc- 
cpreptum -3 on popult) peapum pe pihtpipej ta. Se Ba 
ongeat pa manijpealtan ypel pe pe cymng Deotpic 
pip pam Dpiptenantome -3 pip pam Romampcum 
pitum tyte. lie pa jemunte Bapa epneppa -3 papa 
ealtpihta Be hi untep Bam Lapepum hsepton heopa 
ealthlapoptum. Da onjan he pmeajan -3 leopnijan on 
him pelpum hu he -p pice- Bam unpihapipan cymn-re 
apeppan mihre. q on pyht jeleappulpa ant) ori piht- 
pippa anpalt) jebpinjan. Sente pa tijellice jepent- 
^eppitu to pam Lapcpe to Eonptantmopohm. bxn 
ip Lpeca heah bupj q heopa cyneptol. pop p a m re 
l.apepe prep heopa ealthlapopt cynnep. breton lime 
pret he him to heopa Dpiptentome q to heona 
ealtpihtum jepultumete. Da f onreat re pre.h- 
peopa cymnj Deotpic. Ba bet he hine Tebpin-rJn on 
capcepi.e q prep inne belucan Da hit Ba -re omp f re 
appypBa prep on ppa micelpe neapanepre becom fa 
prep ne ppa micie ppiBop on hip COote Tetneret. rra 
hip COot rep ppiBop to pam popult p^pum un-repot 
prep, q he Ba nanpe ppoppe be innan p.ani captepne 
ne jemunte. ac he jepeoil nipol op tune on pa pop. 
q lime aptpehte ppipe unpot. ant opmet hme pe pne 
on^an pepan q pup pingente cprep. ' f 

D . CAf. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE 


CAP. II. 

DA hoS Je tc ppecca jeo luptba?phce ponj ic 
pceal nu heopienOe pingan. •] mit) ppi unjepaoum 
popoum jeperran Jeah ic geo hpilum gecoplice 
punoe. ac ic nu pepenoe gipcienOe op jepaOpa 
popOa mippo. me ablen'oan Jap ungerpeopan populO 
pseja -j me pa popleran ppa b'mone on Jip t>imme 
hoi. Da bepeapoOon relcepe luprbxpneppe pa <$a ic 
him a^ppe berpr rpupoOe, Sa penOon hi me heopa 
Eec ro ant) me nut) ealle ppomgepiran. To phon 
pceo!t>an la mine ppienO peggan pstn ic gep.'ejig mon 
psepe. hu mnsg pe beon gepselij pe Se on Sam ge- 
pasljum Suphpuman ne mor:- 

CAP. III. 

D A ic Ja Sip leoj. cpaeS Boenup. geompientie 
apungen hsepfce. Sa com Step gan in ro me heopen- 
cunt) pipoom. q p min mupnentie O0ot> nut) hip pop- 
t)um gegperre. *] jmp cpaej. £u ne eapr j)u pe mon 
J?e on minpe pcolepaepe apet) -j geljepet). Ac hponon 
puptie Ju mit) Jippum popult) popgum Jup ppijejep- 
pencet). buron ic par p Ju haeppr Sapa paepna ro 

Of the following vcrfion of the gofpels the age is not 
certainly known, but it was probably written between 
the time of Alfred and that of the Norman conqueft, 
and therefore may properly be inferted here. 

Tranftations feldom afford juft fpccimens of a lan- 
guage, and lead of all thofe in which a fcrupulous and 
verbal interpretation is endeavoured, becaule they retain 
the phraicology and ftrufture of the original tongue ; 

LUC/E Cap. I. 

TpORDACD Je pirot)lice manega Johron j?apa 
Jinga pace ge enOebypOan Je on up gepylletie 
pynr. 

2 8pa up beraehrun pa Se hir op ppymSe gepapon. 
ant> Ja:pe pppaece Jenap ptepon. 

3 COe gej?uhre op-pyligt>e ppom ppuma] geopn- 
hce eallum. [miSj enOebypOneppe ppiran Se. |?u Se 
pelupra Theophilup. 

4 Deer j)u oncnape Japa popOa poSptcprneppe. op 
Jam Se j)u gelaepet) eapr:- 

5 On pepotep tiagum Iubea cynincgep. paep pum 
pacept) on naman Zachapiap. op Abian rune. ~j hip 
pip paep op Aaponep Oohrpum. ant) hype nama paep 
Glizaberh:- 

6 SoSlice hig psepon buru pihrpipe bepopan 
EoOe. gangent)e on eallum hip beboDum q pihrpip- 
neppum buran ppohre:- 

7 AnO hig naepOon nan beapn. popJ)am Se Gliza- 
berh paep unbepenOe. hy on hypa tiagum buru 
popS-eotuin:- 

8 SoSlice psep gepopOen Ja Zachapiap hyp pacepO- 
hat>er bpeac on hip geppixlep enOebypOneppe bepo - 
pan EoOe. 

9 TEprep gepunan Jaep pacephhabep hlorep. he 
eooe p he hip opppunge perre. Sa he on Eofcep 
rempel eot)e. 

10 Gall pepot) Jfep polcep paep ure gebitibentie on 
Jsepe opppunge riman:- 

1 1 Da seryptie him Dpihrnep engel prant)ent>e on 
J*p peopot)ep ppiSpan healpe. 

1 2 Da peapt) Zachapiap geDpepeb -p gepeonhe. 
him ege onhpeap:- 

1 3 Da cpaeS pe engel him ro. Ne onbpaeD Ju Se 
Zachapiap. popj)ain pin ben ip gehypet). q pm pip 
Glizaberh pe punu cenS. ant) pu nempr hyp naman 
lohannep. 

14. -j he byS pe ro gepean -] ro blippe. manega 
on hyp acenneDneppe gepagmaS:- 

1 5 SoSlice he byS maepe bepopan Dpihrne. ant) 
he ne DpincS pin ne beop q he biS gepyllet) on hali- 
gum Dapre. ponne gyr op hip moDop innoSe. 

16 Ant) manega Ippahela beapna he gecypS ro 
Dpihrne hypa Eooe. 

17 Ant) he gseS ropopan him on japre -] Gliap 
mihre. p he paeoepa heopran ro hypa beajinum ge- 
cyppe. t ungeleappulle ro pihrpippa gleappcype. 
Dpihrne pulppemet) pole gegeappian:- 


hpape popgiren Se ic pe xp pea!t)e. Da c!ipot)e pe 
pipoom q cprj EepiraJ r.u apipgebe popuit) popga 
op minep pegenep CDot)e. poppam ge pint) pa m ipran 
pceapan. La:rap hine epr hpeoppan ro minum lapum. 
Da eot)e pe pipt)om neap, cp xp Boenup. minum 
hpeoppientian gepohre. q hir ppa mopolil hpa;t: 
hpega upap^ptie. at»pigt>e pa nnnenep COooep eagan. 
ant) hir ppan biipum poptium. hpxpep hir oneneope 
hip poprepmot>op. mit) Sam pe Sa -p ODot) pip be- 
pentie. Sa gecneop hir ppipe ppeore'e hip agne 
mot>op. -p p:tp pe piptiom pe hir lange tep ryt>e q 
ljeptie. ac hir ongear hip lape ppipe roropenne q 
ppipe robpocenne mit) t)ypigpa hontjum. q hme pa 
ppan hu p gepupt)e. Da anoppypte pe J?ipt>om him q 
pa:t)e. p hip gingpan h^pt)on hine ppa roropenne. 
pa sp pasp hi reohhotion p hi hine eallne habban pceol- 
t)on. ac hi gegat)epiaS monipealt) bypig on prpe 
poprpupunga. q on pam gdpe buran h<?opa hpelc 
epr ro hype bore gecippe:- 

This may perhaps be confidered as a fpecimen of the 
Saxon in its higheft ftate of purity, for here are fcarcely 
any words borrowed from the Roman dialeds. 

yet they have often this convenience, that the fame 
book, being tranflated in different ages, affords oppor- 
tunity of marking the gradations of change, and bring- 
ing one age into comparifon with another. For this 
purpofe I have placed the Saxon verfion and that of 
JVickhffe , written about the year 1380, in oppofite co- 
lumns ; becaufe the convenience of eafy collation feems 
greater than that of regular chronology. 

LUK, C h a p. I. 


T N the dayes of Eroude kyng of Judee ther was a 
A preft Zacarye by name : of the fort of Abia, and his 
wyf was of the doughtris of Aaron : and hir name 
was Elizabeth. 

2 An bothe weren jufte bifore God : goynge in alfe 
the maundementis and juftifyingis of the Lord with- 
outen playnt. 

3 And thei hadden no child, for Elizabeth was 
bareyn and bothe weren of greet age in her dayes. 

4 And it bifel that whanne Zacarye fchould do the 
office of prefthod in the ordir of his courle to fore 
God. 

5 Afcir the cuftom of the prefthod, he wente forth 
by lot and entride into the temple to encenfen. 

6 And at the multitude of the puple was without 
forth and preyede in the our of encenfying. 

7 And an aungel of the Lord apperide to him : and 
flood on the right half of the auter of enccnfe. 

8 And Zacarye feynge was afrayed : and dredc fel 
upon him. 

9 And the aungel fayde to him, Zacarye drede thou 
not : for thy preier is herd, and Elizabeth thi wif fchal 
berc to thee a fone : and his name fchal be clepid Jon. 

10 And joye and gladyng fchal be to thee: and 
manye fchulen have joye in his natyvyte. 

11 For he fchal be great bifore the Lord: and he 
fchal not drinke wyn ne fydyr, and he fchal be fulfild 
with the holy goft y it of his modir wombe. 

1 2 And he fchal convcrte rnanye of the children of 
lfrael to her Lord God. 

1 3 And he fchal go bifore in the fpiryte and vertu of 
Helye : and he fchal turne the hertis of the fadris to the 
fonis, and men out of beleeve : to the prudence of juft 
men, to make redy a perfyt puple to the Lord. 

18 Da 
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nglish language. 


1 eapr geblerput) 

on pipum:- 

29 pa peap<5 heo on hip pppaece gebpepet). anb 
Jjohre hpa:r peo jpetmg paepe:- 


£ 


, S Da cp *3 Zachapiap ro Jam engele. ifMun _par 
,c J.p. ic com nu ealb. anb min pip on hype bag 

1 0 { l 9 Da anbppapobe him pe en 3 el j 

ic he pranbe bepopan Lobe, ano ic eom j ? 

J)e pppecan. q Je Jip bobian. 

20 Anb nu Ju bipr pupigenbe. N r?^ca n ne 
mihr oS ^ N K 

Jju minum popbum ne gelypbejr. pa bco 5 on n>p 

ri Ti jpo^c paep Zachapiam ge-anbib.genbe. anb 

mmbnobon / he on bam remple laer parp: 

^ he ur-eobe ne nunre he him ro-pppecan. 

-1 hix oneneopon p he on Jam remple pume jepihrSe 
gepfah. he yxy bicmenbe hym. ? bumb Juph- 

FU af Da p xy gepopben Ja hip Jenunga bagap gepyl- 
lebe paenon. he pepbe ro hip hupe. 

24 SoSlice aeprep bagum Glizaberh hip pip ^e- 
eacnobe. anb heo bebiglube h.g pip monjap. q cpa*. 

2 r SoSlice me Dpihren gebybe Jup. on Jam 
bagum Je he gepeah minne hopp berpux mannum 

a ^26^8oSlice on Jam pyxran monSe p xy apenb Da- 
bpiel pe engel ppam Dpihrne on Dahlea ceaprpe. 
bepe nama p:ep Nazaperh. 

27 To bepebbubpe paemnan anum pepe. p:rp 
nama Jfep Iopep. op Dauibep hupe. q J^pe p^mnan 
nama pxr COapia:- 

28 Da cpaeS pe engel mgangenbe. pal pep Ju mib 
gype gepylleb. Dpihren mib Je. Su eapr gebierpub 
on pipum: 

*' eano , 

1 gpering paepe: 

30 Da cpnsS pe engel. Ne onbpasb Ju Se COapia. 
poShce Ju gype mib Dobe gemerrepr. 

31 SoSlice nu. Ju on innobe ge-eacnapr. anb punu 

cenpr. anb hip naman genemnepr. 

32 Se biS mrepe. -3 Jaep hehpran punu genemneb. 
anb him pylS Dpihren Eob hip pasbep Dauibep perl. 

33 Anb he picpaS on ecneppe on Iacobep hupe. *3 
hip picep enbe ne biS: 

34 Da cpasS COapia ro Jam engle. hu gepypS Jip. 
pop Jam ic pepe ne oncnape: 

35 Da anbppapobe hype pe engel. Se halga Eapr 
on Je becymS. "J pxy heahpran mihr Je opep- 
pceabaS. anb popjam p halige Je op Je acenneb biS. 
biS Eobep punu genemneb. 

36 Anb nu. Glizaberh Jin mage punu on hype ylbe 
geacnobe. anb Jep rnonaS ip hype pyxra. peo ip un- 
bepenbe genemneb. 

37 Fopjam mpajcpopb mib Eobeunmihrelic:- 

38 Da cpacS COapia. £ep ip Dpihrnep Jinen. ge- 
pnpSe me aeprep Jmum popbe:- Anb pe engel hype 

m-gepar: 

7 Soblice on Jam bagum apap COapia -j pepbe on 
hrlanb mib oppre. on Iubeipcpe ceaprpe. 

+0 eobe mro Zachapiap hupe. gperre Gliza- 
erh:- 

41 Dapxp gepopben Ja Glizaberh gehypbe COa- 
pian gperinge. Sa gepagnube p cilb on hype innoSe. 
anb Ja peapS Glizaberh haligum Eapre gepylleb. 

42 ~i heo clypobe mycelpe prepne. anb cp.rS. Du 
eapr berpux pipum gebierpub. anb reblerrub ir 
Jinep innoSep psprm. 

43 ~] hpanun ip me Jip. p minep Dpihrnep mobop 
ro me cume:- 

44 Sona ppa Jinpe gperinge prepn on minum 
eapum gepopben paep. Ja pahnube [in glaebmpel min 
cilb on minum innoje. 

45 Anb eabigju eapr Ju Je jelyptiepr. f pulp- 
pernebe pynr Ja Jing Je Je ppam Dpihrne gepstbe 

46 Da cp^S COapia. COin papel maeppaS Dpihren. 


I4 And Zacarye feyde to the aungel : wherof fchal 

Y v>7te this ? for Y am old : and my wy. hath gon ftr 

1M i'r And the aungel anfwerde and feyde to him, for 

Y am Gabriel that ftonde nygh bifore God, and Y am 

fent to thee to lpeke and to evangelile to thee thele 
thinms, and lo thou fchalt be doumbe. . 

16 And thou fchalt not mowe fpeke, til into the 
day in which thefe thingis fchulen be don. for .thpu 
haft not beleved to my wordis, whiche fchulen be fulfild 

111 17 AnT the puple was abidynge Zacarye : and thei 
wondriden that he taryede in the temple. 

18 And he gede out and myghte not fpeke to hem : 
and thei knewen that he hadde fevn a vifioun in the 
temple, and he bekenide to hem : and he dwelhde ftille 

19 And it was don whanne the dayes of his ofnee 
weren fulfillid : he wente into his hous. 

20 And aftir thefe dayes Elizabeth his wif confeyvede 
and hidde hir fyve monethisand feyde. 

21 For fo the Lord dide to me in the dayes in whiche 
he biheld to take awey my reprof among rnen. 

22 But in the fixte monethe the aungel Gabriel was 
fent from God : into a cytee of Galilee whos name was 
Nazareth. 

23 To a maydun weddid to a man : whos name was 
Jofeph of the hous of Dauith, and the name of the 

maydun was Marye. # , 

24 And the aungel entride to hir, and fayde, hen 
ful of grace the Lord be with thee : bleffid be thou 
among wymmen. 

25 And whanne fche hadde herd : fche was troublid 
in his word, and thoughte what manner falutacioun 
this was. 

26 And the aungel feid to hir, ne drede not thou 
Marye : for thou haft founden grace anentis God. 

27 Lo thou fchalt confeyve in wombe, and fchalt 
bere a fone : and thou fchalt clepe his name Jhefus. 

28 This ffiall be gret : and he fchal be clepid the 
fone of highefte, and the Lord God fchal geve to him 
the feete of Dauith his fadir. 

29 And he fchal regne in the hous of Jacob withouten 
ende, and of his rewme fchal be noon ende. 

30 And Marye feyde to the aungel, on what maner 
fchal this thing be don ? for Y knowe not man. 

3 i And the aungel anfwerde and feyde to hir, the 
holy Goft fchal come fro above into thee : and the vertu 
of the highefte fchal ouer fchadowe thee : and therfore 
that holy thing that fchal be borun of thee : fchal be 
clepide the fone of God. 

32 And to Elizabeth thi cofyn, and fche alfo hath 
confeyved a fone in hir eelde, and this monethe is the 
fixte to hir that is clepid bareyn. 

33 For every word fchal not be impofiyble anentis 
God. 

34 And Marye feide to the hond maydun of the 
Lord : be it doon to me aftir thi word ; and the aungel 
departide fro hir. 

35 And Marye roos up in tho dayes and wente with 
halte into the mountaynes into a citee of Judee. 

36 And fche entride into the hous of Zacarye and 
grette Elizabeth. 

37 And it was don as Elizabeth herde the falutacioun 
of Marye the young childe in hir wombe gladide, and 
Elizabeth was fulfild with the holy Goft. 

38 And cryede with a gret voice and feyde, bleffid 

be thou among wymmen and bleffid be the fruyt of thy 
wombe. 7 

39 And wherof is this thing to me, that the modir 
of my Lord come to me? 

40 For lo as the vois of thi falutacioun was maad in 

myn eeris : the yong child gladide in joye in my 
wombe. 1 

41 And bleffid be thou that haft beleeved : for thilke 
thingis that ben feid of the Lord to thee fchulen be 
pariytly don. 

42 And Marye feyde, my foul magnificth the 


Lord. 
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j ^ ^3 min 3 ^ 3 eb l>rr u ^ on Got/e mmum J)m- 

48 Foppam pe he jepeah hip pmene eat)-mot>neppe. 
f° lice heonun-jrojib me eat)ije pecjaS ealle cneo- 

49 Foppam pc me mycele binx t)yt>e reSe mihriT 

T 1 hi r nama :p halij. ° 

50 q hijr mdt>-heoprnep op cneopeppe on cneo- 
E e ] ) e hine ont)pmt)ent)um: 

5 1 pophre mrjne on hip eapme. he ro-t>:dt>e 
pa opep-mot>an on mode hyjia heopran. 

upal 2 ^ a ^ ea ^ E ican °F r erie - ant » p a eaS-moOan 

53 ^mjpi^enOe he nut) joOum Tepylfce. q oren- 

rnofce lOele popler. V 

54 £e apenj Ippahel hip cmhr. n jemunOe hip 
mdo-heoprneppe. 

55 Spa he pppmc ro upum pmoepum. Abpahame 
ant) hip pmt)e on a peopulo.- 

56 SoSlice CDapia punutie mit> hype ppylce ppy 
monSap. *3 jepenOe pa. ro hype hupe:- 

57 p^p jepyllet) Glizaberhe cenninj-nt>. ant) 
heo punu cenOe. 

5 ^ 1 hype nehchebupap -3 hype cu$an p jehypoon. 
'P Dpihren hip milt)-heoprneppe mit) hype^nmppu'De 
“j hij nut) hype blippoOon:- 

5y Da on pam ehreoSan Omje hij comon p cilt) 
ymbpm< 5 an. ant) nemOon hine hip p&oep naman Za- 
chapiam: 

bo Da ant)ppapot)e hip mot>op. Ne pe po< 5 ep. ac he 
biS Iohannep jenemneti:- 

6 1 Da cpmtion hi ro hype. Nip nan on pin pc mmj£e 
pyppum naman jenemnet):- 

62 Da bicnot)un hi ro hip pmDep. hpmr he poire 
hyne jenemneOne beon:- 

6 3 p a ppur he jebeoenum pex-bpet)e. Iohannep 
ip hip nama. Sa punopotion hij ealle: • 

64 Da peapS pona hip muS -3 hip run je je-openot). 
■] he pppmc. Dpihren blerpijenfce:- 

65 Da peapS eje jepopDen opep ealle hypa neh- 
chebupap. ant) opep ealle IuOea munr-lant) pjepon 
pi p popt) jepiommppoOe. 

66 -3 ealle pa < 5 e hir jehypt>on. on hypa heopran 
perrun -3 cpmron. ]?enpr t)u hpmr byti pep cnapa. 
pirorlice Dpihrnep hant) pmp mit> him: 

67 Ant> Zachapup hip pmfcep pmp mit) halejum 
Dapre jepyllet). -3 he pirejofie ant) cpmS. 

68 Deblerput) py Dpihren Ippahela dot), pop- 
pam pe he jeneopure. -3 hip polcep alypet>nerre 
t)yt)e. 

69 Ant) he up hide hopn aprpOe on Dauit-ep hupe 
hip cnihrep. 

70 Spa he pppmc puph hip halejpa pirejena mu«. 
pa "be op popirep ppym be pppmeon. 

71 *3 he alypoe up op upum peonOum. ant) op ealpa 
papa hanOa pe up haretion. 

7 2 CCiltJ-heoprneppe ro pypeenne mit) upum rmt)e- 
pum. -3 jemunan hip halejan cySneppe. 

73 £> l,e u y to pyllenne pone afc pe he upum pre- 
tep Abpahame ppop. 

74 Dsr pe buran e^e. op upe peonra hanra aly- 
pet)e. him peopian 

75 On halijneppe bepopan him eallum upum 

t)agum:- J 

76 Ant) pu cnapa bipr p.ephehpran pite^a jenem 

net), pu jzjiepr bepopan Dpilirnep anpyne. hip perar 
jeappian. 1 

77 To ryhene hip polce hide gepir on hypa pynna 
pop 5 ypneppe. 

78 Duph mno^ap upep Cot>ep milt)-heoprneppe. 
on pam he up jeneopure op eaprrsle up-pppmjentie. 

79 Onlyhran pam pe on pyprpum -3 on reaSep 
pceare pit ra'^). upe per ro gepeccenne on pibbe pej:- 

80 So^Slice pe cnapa peox. *3 p«ep on Tjapre Tepr- 
panjot). *3 pa-p on peprenum ob pone t):u^ hyp rerv- 
petmeppum on Ippahel:- 


43 And my fpiryt hath gladid in God myn helthf. 

44 For he hath behuldcn the mekenefle of his hand- 
mayden : for lo for this alle generatiouns lchulen f cV e 
that I am bldlid. 

45 For he that is mighti hath don to megrete thingU, 
and his name is holy. 

46 And his merly is fro kyndrede into lcyndredis to 
men that dreden him. 

47 Fie made myght in his arm, he fcateride proude 
men with the thoughte ot his herte. 

48 Fie fette doun myghty men fro feete and enhaun- 
fide meke men. 

49 He hath fulfillid hungry men with goodis, and 
he has left riche men voide. 

50 Fie havynge mynde of his mercy took up Ifiael 
his child, 

5 1 As he hath fpokun to oure fadris, to Abraham, 
and to his feed into worldis. 

52 And Marye dwellide with hir as it were thre 
moncthis and turned agen into his hous. 

53 But the tyme of beringe child was fulfillid to 
Elizabeth, and fche bar a fon. 

54 And the neyghbouris and cofyns of hir herden 
that the Lord hadde magnyfied his mercy with hir, and 
thei thankiden him. 

55 And it was doon in the eightithe day thei camen to 
circ um fide the child, and thei clepiden him Zacarye by 
the name of his fadir. 

56 And his modir anfweride and feide, nay-, but he 
fchal be clepid Jon. 

57 And thei feiden to hir, for no man is in thi kyn- 
rede that is clepid this name. 

58 And thei bikenyden to his fadir, what he wolde 
that he were clepid. 

59 And he axinge a poyntel wroot feiynge, Jon is 
his name, and alle men wondriden. 

60 And annoon his mouth was openyd and his tunge, 
and he Ipak and blefiide God. 

61 And dredewas maad on all hir neighbours, and 
all the wordis weren puplifchid on alle the mounteynes 
of Judec. 

62 And alle men that herden putt'ulen in her herte, 
and feiden what manner child leal this be, lor the bond 
of the Lord was with him. 

63 And Zacarye his fadir was fulfillid with the holy 
Golf, and profeciede and feide. 

64 Bleflid be the Lord God of Ifrael, for he has 
vifmd and maad redempeioun of his puple. 

65 And he has rered to us an horn of hclthe in the 
hous of Dauith his child. 

66 As he fpak by the mouth of hife holy prophetis 
that weren fro the world. 

67 Helth fro oureenemyes, and fro the hond of alle 
men that hatiden us. 

68 To do merfy with oure fadris, and to have mvnde 
of his holy teftament. 

69 The grete ooth that he fwoor to Abraham our 
fadir, 

70 To geve hinafelf to us, that we without d~* J * 

delyvered Iro the hond ot oure cnemyes ferve 0 
him, 1 & 

71 In holynefic and rightwifnefle before him, in alfc 
our dayes. 

72 And thou child lchalt be clepid the profete of the 
highefte, for thou fchalt go before the face of the Lord 
to make redy hife weyes. 

73 To geve fcicnce of heelth to his puple into re- 
milfioun ot her fynnes. 

74 By the inwardenefs of the merfy of oure God, 
in the which he lpringyng up fso on high hath vifited 
us. 

75 T° geve light to them that fitten in derknefils, 
and in fchadowe of deeth, to drdle oure feet into the 
weye of pees •, 

76 And the child wexide, and was confortid in fpiryt, 
and was in delert placis till to the day of his fehewing 
to Y frael. 

■Of 
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Of the to- 

gave to their contemporaries. u£ rhym e, 

8 1 he hrft poetry o) the «« >« ^ upon the quan- 

and conlequently muft F be n in time to imi- 

tity of theirlyHab.es, , t | 1C i r verfes with cor- 

tate their neighbours, and dole 

:‘rrwrit's mtrbe'jnlliy confldered as the genuine 
anceftors of the EngUJh poets. 
ts e m ai him pope aopeoen, 

Dxr he Sanne ope biW* ne mu 6 en, 

Uon p bihmpe^ dome. 

E>e if PT P hir ant> L ° re 
Ant) ber biuopen Come. 

Dea^ com on Sip mit)elapt> 

DuitS ^mp t)eplep ont)e, 

Ant) penne ant) pop^e ant) lppmc, 

On pe ant) on lontie. 

Ic am deep ^anne ic pep, 

A rinrpe-3 ec a lope. 

Ic ealt>i mope Sanne ic t)et)e, 

03i pir oThre ro bi mope. _ 

Se p hine pelue uop^er, 

Uon pine oJ)ep uop chdoe. 
fie pai comen on euele pret)e, 

Bure rot) him bi mdt)e. 

Ne hopie pip ro hipe pepe, 

Ne pepe ro hip piue. 

Bi pojv him pelue eupich man, 

D^ep pd e he bie^) aliue. 

Gupich man mit) p he hauefc, 

OOai bejjen heuepiche. 

8e ^e leppe -3 pe Se mope, 
fiepe aitiep lliche. 

^euene ant) ep^e he oueppieo, 

^ip erhen bd 5 pulbpihr. 

Sunne ■] mone alle preppen, 

BieS Sieprpe on hip hhre. 

por hper SencheS ant) hper tx>p, 

Alle quike pihre. 

Nip no louept) ppich ip xipr, 

Ne no kmj ppich ip fipihre. 

pieuene epSe q all <Sar ip, 

Bdoken ip on hip hont>e. 
p>e Tizb al p hip pdle ip. 

On pea ant) ec on lontie. 

J3e ip opt) alburen optie, 

Ant) ent>e alburen ent)e. 

^e one ip eupe on eche pret)e, 

Uienre pep Su pent)e. 

£e ip buuen up ant) bineSen, 

Biuopen ant) ec bihint). 

8e man p jotiep pdle t >eS, 

^ie mai hine aihpap uint)e. 

6che pune he lhepS, 

Ant) por eche tietie. 

£e Suph pijS echep l^anc, 

Ujai hpar pel up ro pefie. 

8e man neupe nele t)on jot), 

Ne neupe jot) lip let)en. 

6p tie^ -3 tom come ro hip tiupe, 
mai him pope at>pet>en. 
piunjep -3 Suppr here -3 chele, 

GcSe ant) all unhetfSe. 

Duph t>cb com on ?>ip mitielapt), 

Ant> o^ep umpelrSe. 

N e mai non hepre hir ljenche, 

Ne no runje relle. 

Jiu muchele pinum ant) hu uele, 

BieS inne helle. 

Louie Eiot> mit) upe luepre. 

Ant» mit) all upc tmhre. 

Ant> upe emcpiprene ppo up pelp, 

8po ur lene’S tmdire. 


A N G u A G E. 

Sums Sup habbtg lerre 

Ant) pume tiep habbeb mope, 
ech eprep Ban * he xtB*i 
Oprep p he ppanc pope. 

Ne pel ?>ep bi bpet) ne pin, 

Ne obep kennep q re. 

Lot) one pel bi echep lip, 

Ant> blipce ant) eche pepre. 

Ne pal «ap bi r cere ne r c P ul> » 

Sl ile mar nu mepsfe bi ppo muchel, 

Spo ip jotiep ipihSe. 

P 1 >r T U P p une 3010 hpinr. 

Ant) rai bure mhre. 

Dep ip pele bure pane, 

Ant> pepre buren ippinche. 

Se p mai ant) nele Serep come, 

80 pe hir pel uopSenche. 

Dep ip blipce buren rpeje, 

Ant> lip buren reaSe. 

Der eupe pullen pume r»ep, 

Bli^e hi bie)? ant) ea be. 

Dep ip jeu jej?e buren elt)e. 

Ant) elfie buren unheljte-. 

Nip ^>ep popj^ 00 PE non> 

Ne non umpelSe. 

Dep me pel fcpihren ipen, 

Spo a)-e he ip mit) ipippe. 

one mai ant) pel al bien, 

Gnrlep ant) mannep blipce. 

To Sape blipce up bpmj jot), 

Der pixeft buren ent)e. 

Danne he upe paula unbinr. 

Op lichamlice bent). 

Lpipr jeue up let>e ppich lip. 

Ant) habbe ppichne entie. 

Der pe moren <Sit)ep cumen, 

Danne pe hennep pent)e. 

About the year 1 1 50, the Kaxon began to take a 
form in which the beginning of the prefent Englijh may 
be plainly difcovered; this change ieems not to have been 
the efFedt of the Norman conqueft, for very few French 
words are found to have been introduced in the firft hun- 
dred years after if, the language muft therefore have been 
altered by caufes like thofe which, notwithftanding the 
care of writers and focieties infticuted to ooviate them, 
are even now daily making innovations in every living 
language. 1 have exhibited a fpecimen of the language 
of this age from the year 1135 to 11 40 of the Saxon 
chronicle, of which the latter part was apparently 
written near the time to which it relates. 

Dip jaepe pop pt lanj Srephne opep pm ro Nop- 
manOi. 1 q ))ep pep unOep panjen. poptii p hi pent>en t 
p he pculOe ben alpuic alpe J>e eom pep. *3 pop he hat>T>e 
jer hip rpepop. ac he ro-oelt) ir q pcarepet) porlice. 
ODicel hat)t)e ^enpi kinj jafiepet) jolt) -3 pvlutp. ant) 
na jot) ne OiDe me pop hip paule ))ap op. Da pe kin j 
8rephne ro 6njla-lant) com jia macot) he hip jaOepinj 
ter Oxene-popt). -3 pap he nam pe bipcop Lojep op 
Sepep bepi. -3 AlexanOep bipcop op Lincoln. -3 re 
Eancekp Rojep hipe neuep. -3 Cnt)e mile in ppipun. 
ril hijapen up hepe caprlep. Da pe piukep unt)ep- 
jmron p he miloe man pap q popre -3 jot). -3 najup- 
ripe ne t)it)e. pa OiOen hi alle punOep. £>i hat>t)en him 
manpet) makeO ant) aScp puopen. ac hi nan rpeu^e ne 
hcoloen. alle he pmpon pop-ppopen. q hepe rpeoSep 
pop-lopen. pop mu pic pice man hip caprlep makefie 
ant) ajmnep him heolt)en. ant) pyltien pe lant) pull op 
caprlep. J}i puencrcn pui^e pe ppecce men op pc lant) 
nut) caprcl-peopcep. pa pe caprlep papen maket). pa 
pylfien hi mit) Oeoulep ant) yuele men. Da namen hi 
pa men pe hi penOen p am jot) heptmn. ba^e be mhrep 
ant) be omiep. capl-men -3 pimmen. ant) t>it>cn heorn m 
ppipun eprep jolt) ant) pyluep. -3 pinet) heom un-rel- 
lenOhce pimnj. pop ne pmpen nmupe nan maprypp 
jpa pinct) alpe hi pmpon. COe hen jet) up bi pe per ano 
pmokeDheoni mit) pul pmoke. me henjet) bi pc pumbep. 

E o^p 


«> 
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xySeji bi pe hcjrct). 3 henjen bpynijep on hep per. 
CDe t>it)e cnorret) prpenjep aburon hepe haeucb. 3 
uupy^en ro p it jaetie ro pe haejmep £1 tutien heom 
in quaprepne pap nat»pep 3 pnakep 3 pabep ptepon inne. 
3 tjpapen heom ppa. Sume hi t>iOen in cjiucer hup. 
p ip in an ccpre p pap pcopr 3 napeu. 3 un-rep. 3 
ntie pcceppe pranep pep inne. 3 ppenjt>e pe man p.ejL 
mne. p hi bpscon alle pe lanep. In mam op pe cap- 
rlep p^jion lop 3 jpl. p pzepon pachenrejep p rpa 
otiep pjie men harren onoh ro bsepon onne. p pap ppa 
maCer p ip ptcprner ro an beom. 3 t>iben an pcxpp 
ipen aburon pa mannep ppote 3 iup halp. p he ne 
mihre nopitieppaprep ne pirren. ne lien, ne plepen. 
oc bajpon al p ipen. COam pupen hi rpapen mit> hun- 
3*p. J ne canne. 3 ne mat rellen alle pe punt>ep. ne 
alle pc pinep p hi t)it>en ppecce men on hip Ianfc. 3 p 
laprere pa xix. pmrpe pile Srephne papkinj. 3 aeupe 
ir pap uueppe ant> uueppe. £1 laeifcen janlrep on pc 
runep aeupeu pile. 3 clepefcen ir rcnpepie. pa. pc 
ppecce men ne harren nan mope ro jiuen. pa paeueben 
ni anb bpenbon alle pc runep. p pel pu mihrep papen 
all abieip pape pculbepr pu neupe pmben man in rune 
pirrenbe. ne lanb rileb. Da pap copn baspe. 3 plec. 
3 cspe 3 burepe. pop nan ne paep o pe lanb. Ulpecce 
men prupuen op hunjaep. pume jeben on aelmep pe 
papen pum pile pice men. pum jrlujen ur op lanbe. 
Ulep naeupe jaer mape ppecceheb on lanb. ne nieupe 
heoen men peppe ne biben pan hi bibcn. pop ouep 
pi^on ne pop-bapen hi noufeep cipce. ne cypce-iaepb. 
oc nam al pc 50b p pap inne pap. 3 bpenben pyd 5 en pc 
cypce 3 altejaeOepe. Ne hi ne pop-bapen bipcoptp 
lanb. ne abborep. ne ppeoprep. ac pjeueben munccep. 
*3 clepekep. 3 seupic man oSep pc ouep myhre. Hip 
tpa men o^ep ppe coman pibenb ro an run. al pe 
runpcipe jdujten pop heom. penben p hi psepon 
jijeuepep. De bipcopcp 3 lepeb men heom cuppebe 
asupe. oc pap heom nahr pap. op. pop hi paepon all 
pop-cuppaeb 3 pop-puopen 3 poplopen. Wap par me 
rilebe. pc epSe ne bap nan copn. pop pc lanb pap all 
pop-bon mib puilce TxeOep. 3 hi pasben openlice p 
Lpipr plep. 3 hip halechen. Suilc 3 mape panne pe 
cunnen paem. pe polenOen xix. pmrpe pop upe pinnep. 
On al pip yuele rime heolb COaprin abbor hip abbor- 
pice xx. pinrep. 3 halp jaep. 3 vm. barip. mib micel 
rumc. 3 panb pc munekep. 3 re jeprep al p heom be- 
houeb. 3 heolb mycel capireb in rhe hup. anb po$pe- 
SSepe ppohre on pc cipce 3 perre pap ro lanbep 3 pen- 
rep. 3 gobeb ir puy< 5 e anb ker ir pepen. anb bpohre 
heom inro fie nepa? mynprpe on p. Perpep maeppe-tsei 
mib micel puprpcipe. p pap anno ab incapnarione Dom. 
mcxl. a combuprione loci xxm. Anb he pop ro 
Rome 3 pxn parp pad unbep-panjen ppam fie Pape 
Gujeme. 3 bejrer rhape ppiuilejiep. an op alle pc 
lanbep op fiabbor-pice.' 3 an o?>ep op fie lanbep jie lien 
ro Jie cipce-pican. 3 jip he lenj mopre liuen. alpe he 
mmr to bon op jie hopbep-pycan. Anb he bejsr 
in lanbep p pice men hepben mib prpenjpe. op Wil- 
lelm COalbuir Jie heolb Kojin jham px caprel he pan 
Lorinjham 3 Gprun. 3 op £ujo op Walruile he pan 
J)ypthnjb. 3 Sranepij. 3 lx. pob. op Slbepinjle arlc 
j«p. Anb he makebe manie munekep. 3 plantebe 
pinifepb 3 makebe manie peopkep. 3 penbe fie run 
betepe jian ir a?p p.cp. anb prep job munec 3 job man. 
3 popSi hi luueben llob anb jobe men. Nu pe pillen 
paejen pum bel par belamp on Srephne kinjep rime. 
On hip rime pc Jubeup op Nop-pic bohton an Epipren 
cilb bepopen Gprpen. anb pineben him alle jie lice pi- 
ninj p upe Dpihren pap pineb. anb on Janj-ppibari 
him on pobe henjen pop upe Dpihtnep luue. 3 j-ySen 
bypieben him. Wenben p ir pculbe ben pop-holen. oc 
upe Dpihnn arypebe p he pap hah maptyp. 3 ro mu • 
nekep him namen. 3 bebypieb him hejlice. m Se myn- 
prpe. 3 he maker Jiup upe Dpihnn punbephce anb 
mani-p$lbhce mipaclep. 3 hatte hep. Willelm:- 
On flip jaep com Dauib kinj op Scotlanb nub op- 
mere pspb ro Jap lanb polbe pinnan fnp Janb. 3 him 
com rojirnep Willelm eopl op Albamap pe pe kinj 
abbe bcteht Suop pic. 3 ro obep asuez men nub pieu 
men 3 puhten pib heom. 3 plemben pe kinj aer re 
ptanbapb. 3 plojen puiSe micel op hip jen je:- 


On pip jrep polbe pe kinj Srepime necen Robbept 
eopl op Dloucc|rpe. pe kinjep pune ^cnpiep. ac hene 
mihre pop he papc it pap. Da eptep hi pe lenjten 
peprepebe pe punne ] re bn aburon nonrib b^jtp. 
pa men eren p me lihtebe canblepro £Eten bi. 3 p n lir • 



pe pap abbor in pe Bee. Dep eptep parx puifte micel 
uueppe betuyx pe kin j 3 Ranbolp eopl op Eccj tpe 
nohr popSi p he ne jap him al p lie cuSe axen him. 
alpe he bibe alle oSpe. oc aeppe pe mape lap heom pe 
pa>ppe hi parpon him. De eopl heolb Lmcol ajamep 
pe kinj. 3 benam him al p he ahte ro hauen. 3 re kinr 
pop pibep 3 bepaette lum 3 hip bpo$ep Willelm be 
R . . . ape in pe caprel. 3 re eopl ptad ur 3 pepbe 
eprep Robbept eopl op Dlouceprpe. 3 bpoht him 
pibep mib micel pepb. anb puhten ppiSe on Eanbel- 
mappe-ba;i ajenep heope lauepb. 3 namen lum. pop 
hip men him puyken 3 plujrn. anb l.eb him to Bpip. 
rope anb biben pap in ppipun. 3 . . . repep Da pap 
all 6njle-lanb ptypeb map pan a?p pa*p. anb all yuel 
ptp in lanbe. Dep eprep com pe kinjep bohtep 
^enpiep pe hepbe ben Gnipepic on Alamanie. 3 nu 
p.rp cunreppe in Anjou 3 com ro Lunberie. 3 re 
Lunbenippce pole lupe polbe r^ecen 3 pcaeph h. 3pop- 
lep pap micel: Dep eprep pe bipcop op Win-ceptpe 

£enpi. pe kinjep bpo-Sep Srephnep. p uc pib Rjd- 
bepr eopl 3 pib pempepice anb pp op heom aSap p he 
neupe ma nub re kinj hip bpobep polbe halben. 3 
cuppebe alle pe men pe nub him heolben. anb pr.be 
heom p he polbe uuen heom up Win-cej rpe. 3 bibe 
heom cumen pibep. Da hi pa»p inne paepen pa com pe 
kinjep cucn . . . hipe prpenjSe 3 bep..r heom. p pep 
paep inne micel hunjnep. Da hi ne lenj ne muhren 
polen. pa ptali hi ur 3 plujen. 3 lu pupSen pap pi- 
Suten 3 polecheben heom. anb namen Robbept eopl 
op Dlou-ceprpe anb lebben him ro Roue-ceprpe. anb 
biben him pape in ppipun. anb re empcpice pleh into 
an mynprpe. Da peopben 2 >a pipe men berpyx. pc, 
kinjep ppeonb 3 re eoplep ppeonb. anb pahtlebe pua 
p me pculbe leten ur pe kinj op ppipun pop pe eopl. 
3 re eopl pop pe lunj. 3 pua biben SitSen t>ep ep- 
rep parhleben pe kinj 3 Ranbolp eopl at Sran-popb 3 
a 3 ep ppopen anb tpeuSep pirpren p hep nouSep 
pculbe bepuiken oSep. 3 ir ne pop-prob nahr. pop 
pe kin j him pi$en nam in J}amtun. puphe picci psb. 3 
bibe him in ppipun. 3 ep ponep he let him ur puphe 
prppe peb ro p popepapbe p he puop on hahbom. 3 
jyplep panb. p he alle hip caprlep pculbe nuen up. 
Sume he iap up anb pume ne lap he nohr. anb bibe 
panne pieppe ftanne he haep pculbe. Da pap Snjle- 
lanb puiSe ro-beleb. pume helben nub re kinj 3 
pume mib pempepice. pop pa pe kinj pap m ppipun. 
pa penben pe eoplep 3 re pice men p he neupe mape 
pculbe cumme ur. 3 paehrleben pyb pempepice 3 
bpohren hipe into Oxen-popb. anb iauen lupe pe 
bupch:- Da Se kinj pap ure. pa hepbe p piejen. anb 
roc hip peopb 3 bepitr hipe in pe tup. 3 me k r hipe 
bun on mhr op pe tup nub puptp. 3 j ral ur 3 pea: 
pleh 3 irbe on pore ro Wahnj popb. D;vp eprep 
pea* pepbe opep pre. 3 hi op Nopmanbi penben alle 
ppa pe kinj ro pe eopl op Anjieu. pume hepe pankep 
3 pume hepe un pankep. pop he bepa;r heom nl hi 
aiauen up hepe caprlep 3 hi nan helpe ne hjepben op 
pe kinj. Da pepbe Guprace pe kinjep pune ro 
Fpance. 3 nam pe kinjep puprep op hpance ro pipe, 
penbe ro bijieton Nopmanbi p?eji puph. oc he ppebbe 
hrel. 3 be jobe pihre. pop he pap an yuel man. pop 
pape pe he . . . . bibe mape yuel panne job. he peuebe 

pe lanbep 3 lieibe mic p on. he bpohre lup 

pip ro 6nj!e-lanb. 3 bibe hipe in pe capte reb. 

job pi m man pc.r pitp. oc pcie htbbe Jirel blippe mib 
him 3 xpipr ne polbe p he pculbe lan je pixan. 3 prepb 
beb anb hip mobep beien. 3 re eopl op Anjru prepb 
beb. 3 hip pune penpi roc ro pe pice. Anb re cuen 
op I jiance ro-ba:lbe ppa pe km J. 3 pea* com ro pe 
lunje eopl Jjcnpi. 3 he roc hipe ro pme. 3 al Peirou 
mib hipe. Da pepbe he mib micel p vpb mro Gn jl,e- 
lanb. 3 pan caprlep. 3 re kinj pepbe ajenep hipi mi- 

al 
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_ 1 m , n „ re ng 1 boSprpepe puren hi nohr. oc pep- 
I hn-coo -1 re pire men berpux heom. 3 

0e " ^k.n-r P r“ ll « •>“ l “ ue l’ t ' 1 k "; 5 

Er « ftPTSSK SS 

” ' ^nLmentlll Ba pa,- «pl “"“PF*"?" 

Win- cert pe anbxr Lunbene mib micel puprpcipe. 
£XS2h.rn man-peb. anb puopen pe paip ro 
■ w i 1ir panb pone puibe job paip pua p neupe 

paHhene, Da pap «e kinj prpenjepe panne he auepr 
hen par. 1 re eopl pepbe ouep px. 3 al pole him 
luTebeVp he bibe jWjuptipe 3 makebe paip: 

Nearly about this time, the following pieces of poetry 
feem to^ave been wri ten. of which I have inferred 
only fliort fragments ; the firft is a rude attempt at the 
Sent meafure of eight fyllables and the fecond is a 
natural introduction to Robert ef Gloucejter , being com- 
nofed in the fame meafure, which, however rude and 
barbarous it may feem, taught the way to the Alexan- 
drines of the French poetry. 

F U R in fee bi wefr fpaynge. 

If a lonb lhore cokaygne. 

Der mf lonb unber heuenriche. 

Of wcl of gobnif hir lliche. 

Doy parabif be miri anb briyr. 

Eokaygn if of fainr fiyr. 

Whar if per m parabif. 

Bor grade anb flure anb grenerif. 

Doy per be 101 anb grer bure. 

Der mf mer bore frure. 

Der mf halle bure no bench. 

Bor wanr man if purfro quench. 

Bep per no men bur rwo. 

£ely anb enok alfo. 

Ehnjhch may hi go. 

Whar per wonip men no mo. 

In cokaygne if mer anb brink. 

Wipure care how anb fwink. 

De mer if rrie pe brink fo clere. 

To none rulfin anb fopper. 

I figge for fop boure were. 

Der mf lonb on erpe if pere. 

Unber heuen mf lonb 1 wide. 

Of fo mochil 101 anb blifie. 

Der if mam fwere fiyre. 

Al if bai mf per no myre. 

Der mf barer noper frrif. 

Nif per no bep ac eucr hf. 

Der mf lac of mer no clop. 

Der mf no man no woman wrop. 

Der mf ferpenr wolf no fox. 

£orf no capil. kowe no ox. 

Der mf fchepe no fwine no gore. 

No non horwyla gob ir wore. 

Noper harare noper frobe. 

De lanb if fill ot oper gobe. 

Nif per dei de no lowfe. 

In clop in roune beb no houfe. 

Der mf bunnir dere no hawle. 

No non vile worme no fnawile. 

No non frorm rein no winbe. 

Der nif man no woman blinbe. 

Ok al if game 101 anr gle. 

Wei if him par per mai be. 

Der bep riverf grer anb fine. 

Of ode inelk horn anb wine. 

Wanr feruip per ro noping. 

Bor ro fiyr anb ro waufiing. 

SANCTA MARGARETTA. 

QL D E anr yongc 1 preir ou oure fohef for ro lete. 

Dencher on gob par yef ou wir oure funnef ro bere. 
]3crc mai rellen ou. wib worbef feire anr fwere. 

De vie of one meiban. waf horen 00 are°rere. 

fcire faber waf a parriac. af ic ou relten may. 

In aunrioge wif echef 1 Se falfe lay. 


Deve gobef anr bourribfe. he ferveb mtt anr bay. 

e bet, wen irwere .bore, ro Cefe rc were ibpoutc. 

De mooer waf an hefene w.f Jrar h.re ro wyman bere. 

Do bar chilb lborewaf. nolbe ho hir iurfare. 

Bo fenbe ir mro afye. wib medagerfful y a j; c - 
To a nonice par hire wide, anr ferre hire ro lo . 

De nonce par hire wifte. chilbren aheuebe feuene. 

De eittepe waf maregrere. cnfrel mayo, heuene. 

Talef ho am rolbe. ful feire anr ful euene. 

Wou ho poleben marrirbom. fern Laurence anr lein 
Sreuene. 

In thefe fragments, the adulteration of the Saxon 
tongue, by a mixture of rhe Norman , becomes appa- 
rent yet it is not fo much changed by the admixture or 
new words, which might be imputed to commerce with 
the continent, as by changes of its own lorins and ter- 
minations for which no reafon can be given. 

Hitherto the language ufed in this ifland, however 
different in fuccedive time, may be called Saxon ; nor 
can it be expefted, from the nature of things gra- 
dually changing, that anytime can be affigned, when 
the Saxon may be laid to ceafe, and the Engii/h to com- 
mence. Robert of Gloucejter however, who is placed by 
the criticks in the thirteenth century, feems to have ufed 
a kind of intermediate didtion, neither Saxon nor Englrjh \ 
in his w r ork therefore we fee the tranfition exhibited, 
and, as he is the firft of our w'riters in rhyme, of whom 
any large work remains, a more extenfive quotation is 
extracted. He wrices apparently in the fame meafure 
with the foregoing authour of St. Margaritc , which po- 
lifhed into greater exaftnels, appeared to our anceftors 
fo fuitable to the genius of the Englijh language, that it 
was continued in ufe almoft to the middle of the feven- 
teenth century. 

F pe batayles of Denemarch, pat hii dude in pys 
londe 

pat word v/ere of alle opere, we mote abbe an honde. 
Word hii were, vor opere adde fomwanne ydo, 

A$ Romeyns & Saxons, &*wel wufte pat lond perto. 

Ac hii ne kepte yt holdc nojt, bote robby, and lfende, 
And deftrue, & berne, & fle, & ne coupe abbe non endc. 
And bote lute ytnasworp, pey hii were ouercomeylome. 
Vor myd fiypes and gret poer as preft effone hii come. 
Kyng Adclwolf of pys lond kyng was tuenty jer. 
pe Deneys come by hym ryuor pan hii dude er. 

Vor in pe al our vorft jer of ys kynedom 

Myd pre & prytty flypuol men her prince hyder come. 

And at Souphamtone aryued, an haut-ne by Soupe. 

Anoper gret oft pulketyme aryuede at Portefmoupe, 

pe kyng nufte weper kepe, at delde ys oft atuo. 

pe Denes adde pe mayftre. po al was ydo, 

And by Eftangle & Lyndeleye hii wende vorp atte lafte, 
And fo hamward al by Kent, & (lowc & barnde vafte. 
Ajen wynter hii wende hem. anoper jer eft hii come. 
And deftrude Kent al out, and Londonc nome. 
pus al an ten jer pat lond hii brojte per doune. 

So pat in pc tepe jer of pe kyng^’s croune, 

Al byfoupe hii come alond, and pet folc of Somerfcte 
poru pe byfTop Alcfton and pet folc of Dorfete 
Hii come & fmyte an batavle, & pere, poru Code’s grace, 
pe Deneys were al bynepe,' & pc ond folc adde pe place. 
And more proweffe dude po, pan pe kyng my jte byuore, 
peruore gode lond men ne bep nojt al verlorc. 
pe kyng was pe boldore po, & ajen hem pe more drou, 
And ys foure godes Tones woxe vafte y nou, 

Edelbold and Adelbryjt, Edelred and Alfred, 
pys was a ftahvarde tern, & of gret wyfdom & red. 

And kynges were al foure, & defendede wel pys lond. 
An Deneys dude (Tame ynou, pat me volwel vond. 

In fyxtepe jerc of p e kynge’s kynedom 
Is eldeftc fone Adelbold gret oft' to hym nome, 

And ys fader alfo god, and opere heye men al fo. 

And wende ajen pys Deneys, pat muche wo adde v do. 

Vor 
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V or myd tuo hondred Hypes & an alf at Temfe mouj? 

hii come, 

And Londone, and Kanterbury, and o]?er toones nome, 
And fo vorj? in to Sofereye, & Howe & barnde vafte, 
j’ere j?e kyng and ys lone hem mette atte lafte. 

J’ere was batayle ftrong ynou yfmyte in an jjrowe. 

N godes kynjtes leye adoun as gras, wan medep mowe. 
i leueden, (jut were of yfmyte,) & oper lymes alfo, 
Flete in blode al frani J>e grounde, ar pc batayle were ydo. 
Wanne fat blod ftod al abrod, vas fer gret wo y nou. 
Nys yt reufe vorto hure, fat me fo vole flou ? 

Ac our fuete Louerd atte lafte llcwede ys fuete grace, 
And fende fe Criflyne Englyfle men fe mayftrye in fe 
place. 

And fe hefene men of Denemarch bynefe were echon. 
Nou nas fer jut in Denemarch Criftendom non ; 
fe kyng her after to holy chyrche ys herte fe more drou, 
And tefejede wel & al ys lond, as hii ajte, wel y nou. 
Seyn Swythyn at Wyncheftre byfiop fo was, 

And Alcfton at Syrebourne, fat amendede muche 
fys cas. 

fe kyng was wel fe betere man foru her beyre red, 
Tuenty wynter he was kyng, ar he were ded. 

At Wyncheftre he was ybured, as he jut lyf fere. 

Elys tucye fones he jef ys lond, as he byjet ham ere. 
Adelbold, the eldore, fe kynedom of Eftfex, 

And fuffe Adelbryjt, Kent and Weftfex. 

Eyjte hondred jer yt was and feuene and fyfty al fo, 
After fat God anerfc com, fat fys dede was ydo. 

Bofe hii wufte by her tyme wel her kynedom. 

At fe vyfte jer Adelbold out of fys lyue nome. 

At Sfyrtbourne he was ybured, & ys brofer Adelbryjt 
His kynedom adde after hym, as lawe was and ryjt. 

Ity ys daye fe verde com of fe hebene men wel prout, 
And Ilamteflyre and deftrude Wyncheftre al out. 

And fat lond folc of Elamteflyre her red fo nome 
And of Barcfiyre, and fojte and fe flrewen ouercome. 
Adelbryjt was kyng of Kent jeres folle tene, 

And of Weftfex bote vyue, fo he deyde ych wene. 

A DELRED was after hym kyng y mad in fe place, 
Eyjte hondred & feuene & fyxiy as in fe jer of grace, 
f e vorfte jer of ys kynedom f e Deneys f ycke com. 

And robbede and deftrude, and cytes valfe nome. 
Mayftres hii adde of her oft, as yt were dukes, tueye, 
Hynguar and Hubba, fat flrewen were beye. 

In E ft Angle hii byleuede, to reft hem as yt were, 

Myd her oft al fe wynttr, of fe vorft jere. 
fe ofer jer hii dude hem vorf, & ouer Homber come, 
And flowe to grounde & barnde, & Euerwyk nome. 
fer was batayle ftrong y nou, vor yflawe was fere 
Oiryckyng of Homberlond,& monye fat with hym were, 
fo Homberlond was fus yflend, hii wende & tounes 
nome. 

So fat atte lalfe to Eftangle ajen hym come, 
fer hii barnde & robbede, & fat folc to grounde flowe, 
And, as wolues among flep, reulych hem to drowe. 
Seyiit Edmond was fo her kyng, & f o he fey fat deluol 
cas 

fat me morf rede fo fat folc, & non amendement nas, 
He ches leuere to deye hymfulf, fat fuch forweto yfey. 
He dude hym vorf among ys fon, nolde he nof yg fle. 
Hii nome hym & lcourged hym, & lhffe naked hym 
bounde 

To a tre, & to hym flote, & made hym mony a wounde, 
fat fe arewe were on hym fo fyccc, fat no llcdc nas 
byleuede. 

Atte lafte hii martred hym, & fmyte of ys heued. 
fe lyxtc jer of fe crounement of Aldercd fe kyng 
A ny we oft com into fys lond, gret foru alle fyng, 

And anon to Redynge robbede and flowe. 
fe king and Allred ys brofer nome men ynowe, 

Mette hem, and a batayle fmyte vp Aflefdoune. 
fer was mony moder chyld, fat fone lay fer doune. 
fe batayle y lafte vorte nyjt, and fer were aflawe 

V ) v t dukes of Denemarch, ar hii wolde wyf drawe. 
And mony foufend of ofer men, & fo gonne hii 

to fie* 

Ac hii adde alle ybe aflend, jyf fe nyjt nadde y be. 

Tucye bataylcs her after in fe full* jere 

Hii fmyte, and at bofe fe hefene mayftres were. 


fe kyng Aldered fone fo fen weyof def nome, 

As yt vel, fe vyfty jer ot ys kynedom. 

At Wymbourne he was ybured, as God jef fat cas, 
fe gode Alfred, ys brofer, after hym kyng was. 

ALFRED, fys noble man, as in fe jer of grace 
he nom 

Eyjte hondred & fyxty & tuelue fe kynedom. 

Arft he adde at Rome ybe, &, vor ys grete wyfdom, 
fe pope Leon hym bleflfede, fo he f uder com. 

And fe kynge’s croune of hys lond, fat in fys lond 
jut ys: 

And he led hym to be kyng, ar he kyng were ywys. 

An he was kyng ol Engelond, of alle fat fer come, 
fat vorft fus ylad was ol fe pope of Rome, 

An l'uffc of er alter hym ot fe erchebyflopes echon. 

So fat hyuor hym pore kyng nas fer non. 

In fe Souf iyde of Temele nyne batavles he nome 
A jen fe Deneys fe vorft jer ot ys kynedom. 

Nye jer he was fus in fys lond in batayle & in wo, 

An olte iyfe aboue was, and bynefe oltor mo ; 

So longe, fat hym nere by leuede bote fre flyren in ys 
hond, 

Hamteftyre, and Wyl telly re, and Somerfete, ofal ys lond. 
A day as he wery was, and afuoddryngc hym nome 
And ys men were ywend auyflef, Seyn Cutbert to hym 
conk 

“ Ich am,” he feyde, “ Cutbert, tofe yeham ywend 
“To brynge fe gode tytynges. Fram God yeham ylend. 
“ Vor fat lolc ot f ys lond to fynne her wylle al jeuc, 

“ And jut nolle herto her lynnes byleue 
“ foru me & ofer halewen, fat in fys lond were ybore ; 
“ fan vor jou byddef God, wanne we bef hym byuore, 
“ flour Louerd myd ys eycn of milce on fe lokef 
feruore, 

“ And fy poer fe wole jyue ajen, fat fou aft ney 
verlore. 

“ And fat fou fer of fof yfe, fou Halt abbe tokynynge. 
“ Vor fym men, fat bef ago to day auyflynge, 

“ In lepes & in coufles fo muche vyfs hii Abide hym 
brynge, 

“ fat ech man wondry flal of fo gret cacchynge. 

“ And fe mor vor fe harde vorfte, fat fe water yfrore 
hys, 

“ fat fe more ajen fe kunde of vyflyngc yt ys. 

“ Of ferue yt wel ajen God, and ylef me ys meflager, 
“ And fou flail fy wylle abyde, as yeham ytold her.” 
As fys kyng herof awoc, and of fys fyjte fojte, 

Hys vyflares come to hym, & fo gret won of lyfs hym 
brojte, 

fat wonder yt was, & namelyche vor pc wed er was fo 
colde. 

fo lyuede pc god man wel, fat Seyn Cutbert adde ytold. 
In Deuenyflyre fir after aryuede of Deneys 
fre and tuenty flypuol men, all ajen fe peys, 
fe kynge’s brofer of Denemarch due of oft was. 

Oure kynge’s men of Engelond mette hem by cas. 

And fmyte fer an batay e, and her gret due flowe, 

And eyjte hondred & fourty men, & her caronyes to 
drowe. 

fo kyng Alfred hurde fys, ys herte gladede fo, 
fat lond folc to hym come fo fycke fo yt myjte go. 

Of Somerfete, of Wylteflyre, of Hamteflyre ferto, 
Euere as he wende, and of ys owe folc al fo. 

So fat he adde poer ynou, and atte lafte hii come. 

And a batayle at Edendone ajen fe Deneys nome, 

And flowe to grounde, & wonne fe mayrtre of the velde. 
fe kyng & ys grete duke bygonne hem to jelde 
To fe kyng Alfred to ys wylle, and oftages toke, 

Vorto wende out of ys lond, jyf he yt wolde loke; 

And jut ferto, vor ys loue, to auonge Criliendom. 
Kvng Gurmund, fe hexte kyng, vorft fer to come. 
Kyng Allred ys godfader was. & ybaptyfed ek fer were 
fretty ot her hexte dukes, and muche of fat folc fere 
Kyng Alfred hem lnild wyf hym tuelt dawes as he 
hende, 

And fuffe he jef hem large jyftcs, and let hym wende. 
Hii, fat nolde Criftyn be, ot lande flowe fo. 

And byjoode fee in Fiance dude wel muche wo. 
jut fe flrewen come ajen, and muche wo here wrojte. 
Ac f c kyng Allred atte lafte to I lame hem euere brojte. 

2 Kyng 
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Kyng Alfred was fe wyfoft kynj, fat long was byuore. 
Vorobey me fegge fe lawes bef in worre tyme vorlore, 
Nas Who* fo hii/d*ye. vor fey he in worre were, 
Lawes he made ryjtuollore, and ftrengore b an er w,re. 
Clerc he was god ynou, and jut, as me u if Ji"-, 

Se was moreen ten jer old? ar he coufe ys abece. 

Ac ys gode moder otte fmale jyfees hym tolc, 

Vor to byleue ofer pie, and loky on ys bo.Le. 

So fat by por clergS'e vs ryjt lawes lie wonde, 
bat neucre er nere y mad, to gouerny ys load. 

And vor fe worre was to muche of fe Jufer Deneys, 
be men ol fys fu'ue lond *ere of fc worfe peys. 

And robbede and flowe ofere, feruor he byuonde, 
bat ber were hondredes in eche contreye ot ys lond. 

And in ech toune of fe hondred a tefynge were alto. 
And bat ech man wyf oute gret lond in tefynge were ydo, 
And Ut ech man knewe ofer fat in tefynge were, 

And wulte fomdel of her ltat, jyf me fu v P hem here. 
So ftreyt he was, fat fey me leddeamydde weyes heye 
Scluer, fat non man ne dorfte yt nyme, fey he yt leye. 
Abbeys he rerde mony on, and mony ftudes ywys. 
AcWyncheftryehe rerdeon, fatnywemunftreycluped ys. 
Elys lyf eyjte and tuenty jer in ys kynedom ylafte. 
After ys def he was ybured at Wyncheftre atte lafte. 

Sir John Mandeville wrote, as he himfclf informs us, in 
the fourteenth century, and his work, which comprifing 
a relation of many different particulars, confequently 
required the ufe ot many words and phrales, may be 
properly I'pecified in this place. Ot the following quo- 
tations, 1 have chofen the firft, becaufe it flaows, in 
fome meafure, the ftate of European lcience as well as 
of the Englijh tongue-, and the lecond, becaufe it is 
valuable lor the force of thought and beauty of ex- 
preffion. 

T N that lond, ne in many others bezonde that, no 
-*■ man may fee the fterre tranfmontane, that is clept 
the fterre of the fee, that is unmcvable, and that b to- 
ward the Northe, that we clepen the lode fterre. But 
men feen another fterre, the contrarre to him, that is 
toward the Southe, that is clept \ntartyk. And right 
as the fchip men taken here avys here, and governe hem 
be the lode fterre, right fo don fchip men bezonde the 
parties, be the fterre of the Southe, the which fterre 
apperethe not to us. And this fterre, that is toward 
the Ncrthe, that wee clepen the lode fterre, ne ap- 
perethe not to hem. Eor whiche caufe, men may wel 
perceyve, that the lond and the fee ben of rownde fchapp 
and forme. For the partie of the firmament fchewethe 
in o contree, that fchewethe not in another contree. 
And men may well preven be experience and fotyle 
compaffement of wytt, that zif a man fond pafiages be 
fchippes, that wolde go to ferchen the world, men 
myghte go be fchippe alle aboute the world, and aboven 
and benethen. The whiche thing I prove thus, aftre 
that 1 have feyn. For I have been toward the parties 
ot Braban, and beholden the Aftrolabrc, that the fterre 
that is clept the transmontayne, is 53 degrees highe. 
And more forthere in Almayne and Bewme, it hathe 
58 degrees. And more forthe toward the parties fep- 
temtrioneles, it is 62 degrees of heghte, and certyn 
mynutes. For I my felf have mefured it by the Aflro- 
iabre. Now fchulle zc knowc, that azen the Tranf- 
montayne, is the tother fterre, that is clept Antartyke ; 
as I have feyd before. And cho 2 fterres ne meeven 
nevere. And be hem turnethe alle the firmament, rHhte 
as dothe a wheel, that turnethe be his axille treet fo 
that tho fterres beren the firmament in 2 egalle parties ; 
fo that it hathe als mochel aboven, as it hathe benethen! 
Attre this, I have gon toward the parties meridionales 
that is toward the Southe : and I have founden, that in 
Lybye, men feen firft the fterre Antartyk. And fo fer 
I have gon more in thocontrees, that I have founde that 
iterre more highe ; to that toward the highe Lybye it 
is ih degrees of heghte, and certeyn minutes (of ’the 
wr.iche, (>o minutes maken a degree) aftre goynge be 
ee and be londe, toward this contree, of that I have 
poke, and to other yles and londes bezonde that con- 
tree 1 have tounden the fterre Antartyk of 33 decrees 
of heghte, and mo mynutes. And zif I hadde°had 
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companye and fchippynge, for to go more bezonde, I 
trow? wel in certyn, that wee fcholde have_feen alle the 
roundneffe of the firmament alle abou e. For as 1 have 
feyd zou be forn, the halt of the hi .nument is betwene 
tho 2 fterres : the whiche halfond..lle I have feyn. And 
of the tother halfondeile, I have ieyn toward the Northe, 
undre the Tranfmontane 62 degrees and 10 mynutes j 
and toward the partie meridionals, I have feen undre the 
Antartyk 33 degrees and 16 mynutes: and thanne the 
halfondeile ot the firmament in alle, ne holdcthe not 
but 180 degrees. And ot tho 1 bo, I have feen 62 on 
that o part? and 33 on that other part, that ben 95 de- 
and nyphe the halfondeile of a degree ; and fo 
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there ne faylethe but that I have feen alle the firmament, 
faf 84 degrees and the halfondeile ot a degree -, and 
that is not the fourthe part of the firmament. For the 

4 partie of the roundneffe of the firmament holt 90 de- 
crees : fo there faylethe but 5 degrees and an hall, of 
the fourthe partie. And alfo 1 have feen the 3 parries 
of alle the roundneffe of the firmament, and more zit 

5 degrees and an half. Be the whiche I feye zou cer- 
teynly, that men may envirowne alle the erthe of alle the 
world, as wel undre as aboven, and turnen azen to his 
contree, that hadde companye and fchippynge and con- 
duyt : and alle weyes he fcholde fynde men, londes, and 
yles, als wel as in this contree. for zee wyten welle, 
that thei that ben toward the Antartyk, thei ben ftreghte, 
feet azen feet of hem, that dwellen undre the tranf- 
montane-, als wel as wee and thei that d weljy n under us, 
ben feet azenft feet. For alle the parties of fee and of 
lond ban here appofitees, habit . bles or trepafiables, and 
thei of this halt and bezond half. And wytethe wel, 
that aftre that, that I may parceyve and comprehende, 
the londes of Prcftre John, emperour of Ynde ben 
undre us. For in goynge from Scotiond or from Eng- 
lond toward Jerufaleni, men gon upward alweys. Eor 
oure lond is in the lowe partie of the crtlie, toward the 
\N eft : and the lond of Prcftre John is the lowe partie 
of the erthe, toward the Eft : and thei han there the 
day, whan wee have the nvghte, and alfo highe to the 
contrarie, thei han the nyghte, whan wee han die day. 
For the erthe and the lee ben ol round forme and fchapp, 
as 1 have feyd beforn. And that that men gon upward 
to o coft, men gon dounward to another coft. Alfo 
zee have herd me feye, that Jerufalem is in the myddes 
of the world -, and that may men preven and fchewen 
there, be a fpere, that is piglue in to the erthe, upon 
the hour of mydday, whan it is cquenoxium, that 
fchewethe no fchadwe on no fyde. And that it fcholde 
ben in the myddes of the world, David wytneflethe it 
in the Pfautre, where he fey the, Deus operatus eft fa- 
lute in medio terre. Thanne thei that parten fro the 
parties of the Weft, for to go toward Jerufalem, als 
many iorneyes as thei gon upward for to go thidre, in als 
many iorneyes may thei gon fro Jerufalem, untoother 
contynyes of the fuperficialtic ol the erthe bezonde. 
And whan men gon bezonde tho iourneyes, towarde 
E nde and to the foreyn yles, alle is envyronynge the 
roundneffe ol the eithe and ol the lee, undre oure con- 
trees on this half. And therfore hathe it befallen many 
tymes of o thing, that I have herd cownted, whan I 
was zong ; how a worthi man departed lonietyme from 
oure contrees, for to go ferche the world. And fo he 
palled nde, and the yles bezonde Ynde, where ben mo 
than 5000 yles : and fo longe he wente be fee and lond 
and fo enviround the world be many feyfons, that he 
lond an yle, where he herde fpeke his owne langage 
callynge on oxen in the plowghc, fuche wordes as men 
Ipckcn to belles in his owne contree : whereof he hadde 
gret mervayle : for he knewe not how it myghte be. 
But I feye, that he had gon fo longe, be londe and be 
Ice, that he had envyround alle the erthe, that he was 
comen azen envirounyngc, that is to feye, oovnn e 
aboute, unto his owne marches, zif he wolde have 
palled lorthe, til he had founden his contree and his 
owne knouleche. But he turned azen from thens, from 
whens he was come fro s and fo he lofte moche ncynT- 
fullc labour, as him fell feyde, a grec wlule aftre 
that he was comeo horn. For it brfille aftre, tha 

In t0 Norweye ; and there tempeft of the fee 
take him ytnd he arryved in an y!e ; and whan he was 

in 
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in that yle, he knew wel, that it was the yle, where he 
had herd fpeke his owne langagc before, and the cal- 
lynge of the oxen at the plowghe : and that was poflible 
thinge. But how ic femethe to fymple men unlerned, 
that°men ne mowe not go undre the erthe, and alfo that 
men fcholde falle toward the hevene, from undre ! But 
that may not be, upon Idle, than wee mowe falle toward 
hevene, fro the erthe, where wee ben. For fro what 
partie of the erthe, that men duede, outher aboven or 
• benethen, ic femethe alweyes to hem that dueden, that 
thei gon more righte than ony other folk. And righte 
as it femethe to us, that thei ben undre us, righte fo it 
femethe hem, that wee ben undre hem. For zif a 
man myghte fade fro the erthe unto the firmament •, be 
grettere reloun, the erthe and the fee, that ben fo grete 
and fo hevy, fcholde fallen to the firmament : but that 
may not be : and therfore feithe oure Lord God, Non 
timeas me, qui fufpendi terra ex nidiilo ? And alle be 
it, that it be poffible thing, that men may fo envyronne 
alle the world, narheles of a 1000 perfones, on ne 
myghte not happen to returnen in to his contree. lor, 
for the gretnefie of the erthe and of the fee, men may 
go be a 1000 and a iooo other weyes, that no man 
cowde redye him perfitely toward the parties that he 
cam fro, but zif it were be aventure and happ, or be 
the grace of God. For the erthe is fulle large and fulle 
grct, and holt in roundnefie and aboute envyroun, be 
aboven and be benethen 20425 myles, aftre the opynyoun 
of the olde wife aftronomeres. And here feyenges I 
repreve noughte. But aftre my lytylle wyt, it femethe 
me, favynge here reverence, that it is more, And for 
to have bcttere underftondynge, I leye thus, be thcr 
ymagyncd a figure, that hathe a gret compas ; and 
aboute the poynt of the gret compas, that is clept the 
centre, be made another litille compas : than aftre, be 
the gret compafs deviled be lines in manye parties ; and 
that°alle the lynes meeten at the centre ; fo that in as 
many parties, as the grete compas fchal be departed, in 
als manye, fchalle be departed the litille, that is aboute 
the centre, alle be it, that the fpaces ben lefTe. Now 
thanne, be the gret compas reprelented lor the firma- 
ment, and the litille compas reprefented for the erthe. 
Now thanne the firmament is devyfed, be aftronomeres, 
in 12 fignes * and every figne is devyfed in 30 degrees, 
that is 360 degrees, that the firmament hathe aboven. 
Alfo, be the erthe devyfed in als many parties, as the 
firmament ; and lat every partye anfwere to a degree of 
the firmament : and wytethe it wel, that aftre the 
aufloures of aftronomye, 700 furlongcs of erthe an- 
fweren to a degree of the firmament •, and tho ben 8 7 
miles and 4 furlonges. Now be that here multiplyed 
be 360 fithes i and than thei ben 31500 myles, every 
of 8 furlonges, aftre myles of oure contree. So moche 
hathe the erthe in roundnefie, and of heghtc enviroun, 
aftre myn opynyoun and myn undirftondynge. And 
zee fchulle undirftonde, that aftre the opynyoun of olde 
wife philofophres and aftronomeres, oure contree ne Ire- 
lond ne Wales ne Scotlond ne Norwcye ne the other yles 
coftynge to hem, ne ben not in the fuperficyalte cownted 
aboven the erthe-, as it fcheweihe be alle the bokes 
of aftronomye. For the fuperficialtee of the erthe is 
departed in 7 parties, for the 7 planetes : and tho par- 
ties ben clept cly mates. And oure parties be not of 
the 7 clymates : for thei ben defeendynge toward the 
Weft. And alfo thefe yles of Ynde, which beth evene 
azenft us, beth noght reckned in the climates : for thei 
ben azenft us, that ben in the lowe contree. And the 
7 clymates llrecchen hem envyrounynge the world. 

II. And I John Maundevylle knyghte abovefeyd, (alle 
thoughe I be unworthi) that departed from oure contrees 
and palled the fee, the zeer of grace 1322. that have 
palled manye londes and manye yles and contrees, and 
cerched manye fulle ftraunge places, and have ben in 
many a fulle gode honourable companye, and at 
many a fake dede of armes, (alle be it that I didc none 
myfelf, for myn unable inluffifance) now I am comen 
horn (mawgree my felt ) to refte ; forgowtes, artetykes, 
that me diftreynen, tho diffynen the ende of my labour, 
azenft my wille (God knowethe.) And thus takynge 
lblace in my wrecched refte, recordynge the tyme pafied, 
9 


I have fulfilled theile thinges and putte hem wryten in 
this boke, as ic wolde come in to my mynde, the zeer 
of grace 1356 in the 34 zeer that I departede from oure 
contrees. Wherfore I preye to alle the rederes and 
hereres of this boke, zif it plefe hem, that thei wolde 
preyen to God for me : and I fchalle preye ior hem. 
And alle tho that feyn for me a Pater nofter, with an 
Ave Maria, that God forzeve me my fynnes, I make 
hem partnercs and graunte hem part of alle the gode 
pilgrymages and of alle the gode dedes, that I 
have don, zif ony be to his plefance: and noghte 
only of tho, but of alle that evere I fchalle do unto 
my lyfes ende. And I bcleche Almyghcy God, fro 
whom alle godenefie and grace comeche fro, that he 
vouchefaf, of his excellent mercy and habundant grace, 
to fulle fylle hire foules with infpiracioun of the Holy 
Goft, in makynge defence of alle hire goftly enemyes 
here in erthe, to hire falvacioun, bothe of body and 
foule ; to worfehipe and thankynge of him, that is three 
and on, with outen begynnynge and withouten endyngej 
that is, with outen qualitee, good, and with outen quan- 
tytee, gret -, that in alle places is prefent, and alle thinges 


contenynynge ; the whiche that no goodneile may 
amende, ne non evelle empeyre -, that in perfeyte try- 
nytee lyvethe and regnethe God, be alle worldes and be 
alle tymes. Amen, Amen, Amen. 

The firft of our authours, who can be properly laid to 
have written Englijh , was Sir John Gower , who, in his 
Confejfwn of a Lover , calls Chaucer his difciple, and may 
therefore be confidered as the father of our poetry. 

TwT OWE for to fpeke of the commune. 

It is to dredc of that fortune. 

Which hath befalle in fondrye londes : 

But ofte for defaute of bondes 
All fodeinly, er it be wift, 

A tunne, whan his lie arilt 
Tobreketh, and renneth all aboute, 

Whiche els fhulde nought gone out. 

And eke full ofte a littell fkarc 
Vpon a banke, er men be ware. 

Let in the ftreme, whiche with gret peine. 

If any man it (hall reftreine. 

Where lawc failleth, errour groweth. 

He is not wife, who that ne troweth. 

For it hath proued oft er this. 

And thus the common clamour is 
In euery londe, where people dwelleth : 

And eche in his complainte telleth. 

How that the worlde is mifwent. 

And thervpon lus argument 
Yeueth euery man in fondrie wife: 

But what man wolde him felfe auife . 

His confcience, and nought mifufe. 

He maie well at the firft excufe 
His god, whiche euer ftant in one, 

In him there is defaute none 
So muft it ftande vpon vs felue. 

Nought only vpon ten ne twelue, 

But plenarly vpon vs all. 

For man is caufe of that fhall fall. 

The hiftory of our language is now brought to the 
point at which the hiftory of cur poetry is generally fup- 
pofed to commence, the time of the illultrious Gcojfry 
Chaucer, who may perhaps, with great juftice, be filled 
the firft of our verfifyers who wrote poetically. He 
docs not however appear to have deferved all the praife 
which he has received, or all the cenfure that he has 
fuffered. Dryden , who miftakes genius for learning, 
and, in confidence of his abilities, ventured to write 
of what he had not examined, aferibes to Chaucer the 
firft refinement of our numbers, the firft production of 
eafy and natural rhymes, and the improvement of our 
language, by words borrowed from the more polifhed 
languages of the continent. Skinner contrarily blames 
him in harfh terms for having vitiated his native fpecch 
by whole cartloads of foreign words. But he that reads 
the works of Gower will find lmooth numbers and eafy 
rhymes, of which Chaucer is fuppofed to havc been the 
inventor, and the French words, whether good or bad, 
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works of Gower ana * hi contemporaries : 

diaion was m general like t at . o msc ^ thc 

and fome improvements 1L and by the mixture 

various difpofitions of his rhymes, ana dj 

CHAUCER. 

aT AS' I wcpyng am conftrained to begin verfe o 

A L fOTOwi'ull matter, that whilom in flonOryng ftudie 
lorowiu p or jo! rendyng mufes of 

Poetes enditen to me thinges to be writen, and crene 
teres At lafte no drede ne might overcame tho mules, 
that thei newerren fellowes, and foloweden my waie, 
K is to faie, when l was exiled, thei that weren of 
my youth whilom welfull and grene, comtoiten now 
forowfull wierdes of me olde man : for ekie is comen 
unwarely upon me, halted by the harmes that I have 
and forowe hath commaunded his age to be in me. 
Heres hore aren fhad overtimeliche upon my hed : and 
the fiacke fkinne trembleth of mine empted bodie. 1 hi Ike 
deth of men is welefull, that he ne cometh not in yeres 
that be fwete, but cometh to wretches often iclepcd : 
Alas, alas ! with how defe an ere deth cruell turneth 
awaie fro wretches, and naieth for to clofe wepyng eyen. 
While fortune unfaithfull favoured me with light godes, 
that forowfull houre, that is to faie, the deth, had al- 
mofte drente myne hedde : but now for fortune cloudie 
ha r h chaunged her decevable chere to mewarde, myne 
unpitous life draweth along ungreable dwellyngcs. O 
ye my frendes, what, or whereto avaunted ye me to 
ben welfull ? For he that hath fallin, ftode in no ftedfaft 
degre. 


A N G U A G E. 

of different ntimbers, M 

S 7 of hl/pSi long tlrem,' ,x,rt of 

h ‘adck queen 

iSzsr. 

book fo generally known. 

C O L V 1 L L. 

T That ih tyme of prolperite, and fldry flung ftudye, 
I made pi Jaunte and dclecUble drt.es, or ye* r 
alas now beyng heauy and lad ouerthrowen in aduerlme, 
am compelled to tele and tail heumes and greit. Be- 
holde the mufes Poeticall, that is to laye : the plealure 
that is in poetes verfes, do appoyrtt me, and compel me 
to writ thefe verfes in meter, and the forowfull ver es do 
wet my wretched face with very wateryc teares, yiiuinge 
out of my eyes for forowe. Whiche mules na feare 
without doute could ouercome, but that they wold tolow 
me in mv iourney of exile or bam foment. Sometynu. 
the ioye of happy and hilly deleClable youth dyd com- 
fort me, and nowe the courle of lorowtull o de age 
caufeth me to retoyfe. For haily old age vnloked lor 
is come vpon me with al her incommodities and euy s, 
and forow hath commaunded and brought me into the 
fame old age, that is to lay : that forowe cauieth me to 
be olde, before my time come of olde age. 1 he hoer 
heares do growe vntimely vpon my heade, and my re- 
uiled lkynne trembleth my tlelh, cleane confumed and 
wafted with forowe. Mannes death is happy, that 
cometh not in youth, when a man is luftye, and in pLa- 
fure or welth : but in time of aduerfitie, when it is often 
defyred. Alas Alas howe dull and defife be the eares 
of cruel death vnto men in mifery that would fayne 
dye : and yet refufythe to come and fo'uttc vp theyr 
carefull wepyng eyes. Whiles that falfe fortune fa- 
uoryd me with her tranfitorye goodes, then the howre 
of death had almoft ouercom me. That is to fay deathe 
was redy to opprefie me when I was in profperitie. Nowe 
for by caufe that fortune beynge turned, from profpe- 
ritie into aduerfitie (as the clere day is darkyd with 
cloudes) and hath chaungyd her deceyuable counte- 
nauncc : my wretched life is yet prolonged and doth 
continue in dolour. O my frendes why haue you fo 
often boiled me, fayinge that I was happy when I had 
honor pofieffions riches, and authoritie wiiych be tran- 
fitory thynges. He that hath fallen was in no ftedetaft 
degre. 


I N the mene while, that I ftill record thefe thynges 
with my felf, and marked my wepelie complainte with 
office of poinftdl : I faugh ftondyng aboven the highc 
of myn hed a woman of full grete reverence, by fem- 
blaunt. Her eyen brennyng, and clere, feyng over the 
common might of menne, with a lively colour, and 
with foche vigour and ftrength that it nc might not 
be nempned, all -were it fo, that fhc were full of fo 
grete age, that menne woulden not trowen in no manere, 
that fhe were of ourelde. * 

The ftature of her was of doutous Judgerr.cnte, for 
fometyme fhe conftrained and fnronke her felven, like 
to the common mefure of menne : And fometyme it 
femed, that fhe touched the heven with the hight of 
her hedde. And when fhe hove her hedde higher, fhe 
perced the felf heven, fo that the fight of menne lokyng 
was in ydell : her clothes wer maked of right delie 
thredes, and fubtel craft of perdurable matter. The 
whiche clothes fhe had woven with her owne handes, as 
I knewe well after by her felf declaryng, and fhewyng 
to me the beautie : The whiche clothes a darknefie of a 
forleten and difpifed elde had dufked and darked, as it 
is wonte to daike by fmoked Images. 

In the nethereft hemme and border of thefe clothes 
menne redde iwoven therein a Grekilhe A. that figni- 
fieth the life aftive, and above that letter, in the hied 
bordure, a Grekilhe C. that fignifieth the life contem- 
platife. And betwene thefe two letters there were feen 
degrees nobly wrought, in mancr of ladders, by whiche 
degrees menne mighc climben from the nethereft letter 
to the uppereft - : nathelefie handes of fome men hadden 
kerve that clothe, by violence or by ftrength, and 


AX/FITfLES that I confiderydde pryuylye with my 
’ * felfe the thynges before fayd, and delcrybed my 
wofull complaynte after the maner and offyee of a 
wrytter, me thought I fawe a woman Hand ouer my 
head ot a reuerend countcnaunce, hauyng quyeke and 
glvfteryng clere eye , aboue the common forte of men 
in lyuely and deledtable colourc, and ful of ftrength, 
although flie femed fo olde that by no meanes fhe is 
thought to be one of this oure tyme, her ftature is of 
douteful knowledge, for nowe (lie fhewethe herfelfe it 
the com men length or ftatur of men, and other whiles 
fhe femeth fo high, as though fhe touched heuen with 
the crown of her hed. And when fhe wold ftretch 
fourth her hed hygher, it alio perced thorough heauen, 
fo that mens fyghte coulde not attaine to behold her. 
Her veftures or cloths were perfyt of the finyfte thredes, 
and fubtyll workemanfhyp, and of fuhftaunce perma- 
ment, whychvefturs fhe had wouen with her own hands 
as 1 perceyued after by her owne faiynge. The kynde 
or beawtyeof the whyche veftures, a certayne darkencs 
or rather ignorauncc of oldenes forgotten hadde ob- 
feuryd and darkened, as the fmoke is wont to darken 
Images that ftand nyghe the fmoke. In the 1 .\ver 
parte of the laid veftures was read the greke letter 
F. wouen whych fignityeth pradiife or adtyffc, and 
in the hygher part of the veftures the greke letter. T. 
whych eftandeth for theorica, that fignifieth fpeculacion 
or contemplation. And betwene both the fayd letters 
were fene certayne degrees, wrought after the maner of 
ladders, wheiem was as it were a pafiage or waye in 
fteppes or degrees from the lower part wher the letter. 
P. was which is vndtrftand from praftys or adtyf, unto 

eveuchc 
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everiche marine of ’hem had borne awaie foche peces, 
as he might getten. And forfothe this forefaied woman 
bare fmaJe bokes in her right hande, and in her left 
hand fhe bare a fceptcr. And when flic fawe thefe Poeti- 
call mufes approchyng about my bed, and endityng 
wordes to my wepynges, lhe was a litle amoved, and 
glowed with cruell eyen. Who fqS die) hath fullered 
approchen to this fikc manne thefe commen drompettcs, 
ot which is the place that menne callen Theatre, the 
whiche onely ne affwagcn not his forowes with remedies, 
but thei would feden and noriihe hym with fwete ve- 
nime ? Forfothe, that ben tho that with thorncs, and 
prickynges of talentes of affeccions, whiche that ben 
nothyng frudtuous nor profitable, didroien the Corne, 
plentuous of fruidtes of refon. For thei holden hertes 
of men in ufage, but thei ne deliver no folke fro ma- 
Jadie. But it ye mufes had withdrawen fro me with 
your flatteries any unconnyng and unprofitable manne, 
as ben wont to finde commcnly emong the peple, 1 would 
well luffre the lafic grevoufly. For why, in foche an 
unprofitable man myne ententes were nothyng enda- 
maged. But ye withdrowen fro me this man, that hath 
ben nourifhed in my ftudies or fcoles of Eleaticis, and 
of Academicis in Grece. But goeth now rather awaie 
ye Mermaidens, whiche that ben fwete, till it be at the 
lad, and fuflrcth this man to be cured and heled by 
my mufes, that is to lay, by my notefuil fciences. And 
thus this companic of mufes lblamed caften wrothly the 
chere dounward to the yerth, and Ihewing by rednefie 
ther fhame, thei pafleden forowfully the threfnolde. And 
I of whom the fight plounged in teres was darked, fo 
that I ne might not know what that woman was, of fo 
Imperial audthoritie, I woxe all abaflied and Honied, and 
call my fight doune to the yerth, and began Hill for to 
abide what lire would doen afterward. Then came flic 
nere, and fet her doune upon the uttered corner of my 
bed, and lire beholdyng my chere, that was- cad to the 
yerth, hevie and grevous of wepyng, complained with 
thefe wordes (that I lhall faine).the perturbation of my 
thought. 


the hygher parte wher the letter T. was whycfr is vn- 
derdand fpcculacion or contemplation. NeuM-chelcs th e 
handes of fome vyolente perfones had cut the Taytlft 
turcs and had taken awaye certayne pecis thereof, jW-h 
as euery one coulde. catch. And lhe her fclje dycfbiife 
in her ryght hand litel bokes, and in her lefte hande : a 
l'cepter, which forefayd phylofophy (when fhe faw, tC 
mules poetycal prefent at my bed, fpckyng forrowful 
wordes to my wepynges) beyng angry fayd (with 'terri- 
ble or frownynge countenaunce') who fuflred thile c'raity 
harlotces to com to thys fycke man ? v.hych c,th hefp 
hynr by no means of hys griefe by any kind ql 
cines, but rather increale the fame with fwete poyjop. 
Thefe be they that doo dydroye the futile and p.lej- 
tious cummodytycs of reafon and the fruytes tlicryf 
wyth their pryckynge thornes, or barren adccles, 
accudome or fubdue mens myndes with fick^neSand 
heuyncs, and do not delyuer or heale them of theiame. 
But yf your datterye had conueycd or wythdrawen fiqth 
me, any vnlernyd man as the comen foi tc of peddle 
are wonte to be, I coulde haue ben better contcnty j, f^r 
in that my worke Ihould r.ot be hurt or hynderyd. But 
you haue taken and conueyed from me thys nun tfik 
hath ben broughte.vp in the dudyes ol Andotel aryl of 
Plato But yet get you hence maremaids (that feme lwctc 
unty 11 you haue brought a man to deathe) and differ nie 
to heale thys my man wyth my mules or feyences tluc 
be holfome and good. And after that philofophy had 
fpoken thefe wordes the fayd companye of the mufys 
poeticall beynge rtbukyd and fad, cade down their 
countenaunce to the grounde, and by bluffy ng confefii'd 
their fhamfaftnes, and went out of the dores. But l 
(that had my fyght dull and blynd wyth wepytig^ fo 
that I knew not what woman this was hauyng loo great 
aucthoritie) was amalyd or adonyed, and lpjcyng 
downeward, towarde the grounde, I began pryvyfyc 
to look what thyng lhe would fayc further, then die 
had laid. Then lhe approching and dravvynge nerc vafo 
me, fat downe vpon the vttermod part of my bed, 
and lokyng vpon my face fad with weping, and fin- 
ely nyd toward the earth for forow, be way led the trou- 
ble of my minde wyth thefe layinges iolowynge. 


The conclufions of the Astrolabie. 

1 his book (written to his fon in the year of our Lord 
1391 , and in the 14 of King Richard II.) dandeth 
lb good at this day, especially for the horizon of Ox- 
ford, as in the opinion of the learned it cannot be 
amended, fays an Edit, of Chaucer. 

T YTEL Lowys my fonne, I perceve well by cer- 
taine evidences thyne abylyte to lerne feyences, 
touching nombres and proporcions, and alfo well con- 
fydre I thy befye prayer in efpecyal to lerne the tretyfe 
of the adrolabye. Than for as moche as a philofophcr 
faitlie, he wrapeth hym in his frende, that condifcendeth 
to the ryght full prayers of his frende : therfore I have 
given the a fufficient adrolabye for oure orizont, com 
powned after the latitude of Oxenforde : upon the 
whiche by mediacion of this lytell tretife, I purpole to 
teche the a cerraine nombre of conclufions, pertainynge 
to this fame indrument. 1 fay a certaine nombre of 
conclufions for thre caufes, the fird caufe is this. Trude 
wel that al the conclufions that have be founden, or ells 
pofliblye might be founde in fo noble an indrument as 
in the adrolabye, ben unknowen perfitely to anye mor- 
tal man in this region, as I fuppole. Another caufe is 
this, that fothely in any cartes of the adrolabye that I 
have yfene, ther ben fome conclufions, that wol not in al 
thinges perfourme ther behtdes : and fome of ’hem ben 
to harde to thy tender age of ten yere to conceve. This 
tretife divided in five partes, wil I lliewe the wondir light 
rules and naked wordes in Englifhe, forLatinene cand 
thou natyet but finale, my litel fonne. But neverthe- 
lefie fuffifeth to the thefe trewe conclufyons in Englifhe, 
as w'ell as fuffifeth to thefe noble clerkes grekes thefe 
fame conclufions in greke, and to the Arabines in Ara- 
bike, and to Jewes in Hebrewe, and to the Latin folke 
in Latyn : whiche Latyn folke had ’hem firde out of 
other divers Engages, and write ’hem in ther owne 
tonge, that is to fame in Latine. 


And God wote that in all thefe languages and in 
manye mo, have thefe conclufyons ben fufficienfclye 
lerned and taught, and yet by divers rules, right as di- 
vers pathes leden divers folke the right waye to Rome. 

Now wol I pray mekely every perfon difcrete that 
redeth or hercth this lityl tretife to have my rude cn- 
tenting excufed, and my fuperfluite of wordes, for tv. o 
caules. 1 he drd caufe is, for that curious endityng 
and harde fentences is ful hevy at ones, for foch a chikie 
to lerne. And the feconde caufe is this, that fothely 
me femeth better to writen unto a childe twife a gude 
fentence, than he foriete it ones. And, Lowis, if it be 
fo that I diewe the in my lith Englifhe, as trew co’nclu- 
fions touching this mater, and not only as trewe but as 
many and fubtil conclufions as ben ylhewed in la tin, in 
any comon tretife of the adrolabye, conne me the more 
thanke, and praye God fave the kinge, that is lorde of 
this langage, and all that him faith bercth, and obeieth 
everiche in his degree, the more and the lade. But Cor>- 
fydreth well, that 1 ne ufurpe not to have founden this 
werke of my labour or of myne engin. 1 n’ame but a 
leude compilatour of the laboure of olde adrologiens, 
and have it tranfiated in myn englifhe onely for thy doC* 
trine : and with this fwerde dial I flenc envy. 

The fird party. 

The fird partye of this tretife fhall reherce the figure?; 
and the membres of thyne adrolaby, bycaufe chat thou 
dialte have the greter knowinge of thine owne in- 
drument. 

The feconde party. 

The feconde partye flial teche the to werken die very 
pradike of the torefaid conclufions, as ferforthe and alio 
narowe as may be fhewed in fo finale an indrument por* 
tatile aboute. For wel wote every adrologien, that 
fmalled fraftions ne wol not be fliewed in fo final an ipr 
drument, as in fubtil tables calculed lor a caufe. 
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The Prologue of the Testament of LO V E. 

hC t(heWel"lew''<« and a thoughtfulle fouln fo fore 
have mined and grated in my fpirites, chat foche craft 
of enditinge woUnat ben of mine acquaint atmee. A d 
for rude wordes and boiftous pcrccn thfc hem :<* the 

rtTS lirel Eelpe™ is able ta (bring, 
tL that nothyngc hath of the grete flodc ot 

wyttc ne of femelyche colours, .s dolven with rude 
2 and boiftous, and fo drawe eog.Ser to maken the 
catchers therof ben the more redy to hent ientence. 

Some men there ben, that painten with colours riche 
and fome with wers, as with red inke, and fome with 
coles and chalke : and yet is there gode matter ro the 
leude peple of thylke chalkye purtreyture, as hem 
thinketh for the time, and afterward the fyght of the 
better colours yeven to ’hem more joye roi the hrlt 
leudenefie. So fothly this leude dowdy occupacyon is 
not to prayfe, but by the leude, for comenly leude 
leudenelfe commendeth. Eke it lhal yeve light that 
other precyous thynges fhall be the more in reverence 
In Latin and French hath many foveraine wittes had 
arete delyte to endite, and have many noble thinges ful- 
filde, but certes there ben fome that fpeken ther poifye 
mater in Frenche, of whiche fpeche the Frenche men 
have as gode a fantafye as we have in heryng of Frenche 
mens Englilhe. And many termes there ben in En- 
glylhe, whiche unneth we Englilhe men connen declare 
the knowleginge : howe Ihould than a frenche man 
borne ? foche termes connejumpere in his matter, but 
as the jay chatereth Englilhe. Right fo truely the un- 
derdandyn of Englilhmen woll not dretche to the privie 
termes in Frenche, what fo ever we bollen of draunge 
langage. Let than clerkes enditen in Latin, for they 
have the propertie of lcience, and the knowinge in that 
facultie : and lette Frenche men in ther Frenche alfo 
enditen ther queir.t termes, for it is kyndely to ther 
mouthes; and let us diewe our fantafies in fuch wordes 
as we lerneden of our dame’s tonge. And although 
this boke be lytel thank worthy for the leudneffe in tra- 
vaile, yet foch writing exiten men tothilke thinges that 
ben neceffarie : for every man therby may as by a per- 
petual myrrour fene the vices or vertues of other, in 
whychc thynge lightly may be conceved toefehue perils, 
and necellarics to catch, after as aventures have tallen 
to other peple or perfons. 

Certes the foveraind thingc of defire and mod cre- 
tnre refonable, have or els fhuld have full appetite to 
ther perfeccyon : unrefonable bedes mowen not, fithe 
refon hath in ’hem no workinge : than refonable that 
wol not, is comparifoned to unrefonable, and made lyke 
*hem. Forfothe the mod foveraine and finall perfeccion 
of man is in knowynge of a fothe, withouten any entent 
decevable, and in love of one very God, that is in- 
chaungeable, that is to knowe, and love his creator. 

Nowe principally the mene to brynge in knowleging 
and lovynge his creatour, is the confideracyon of thynges 
made by the creatour, wher through by thylke thinges 
that ben made, underdandynge here to our wyttes, arne 
the unfene pryvities of God made to us fyghtfull and 
knowinge, in our contemplacion and underdondinge. 
Thefe thinges than forfothe moche bringen us to the 
ful knowleginge fothe, and to the parfyte love of the 
maker of hevenly thynges. Lo! David faith: thou 
hade delited me in tnakinge, as who faith, to have de- 
lire in the tune how God hat lent me in confideracion of 
thy makinge. Whcrof Aridotle in the boke de Ani- 
maltbus, faith to naturell philofophers : it is a grete 
likynge in love of knowinge ther cretoure : and allb in 
knowinge of caufes in kindelye thynges, confidrid for- 
f-the the formes of kindelye thinges and the fliap, a 
gret kyndely love we fhukle have to the werkman that 
’hem made. The crafte of a werkman is Ihewed in the 
werk. Hcrefore trulie the philofophers with a lyvely 
dudie manic noble thinges, righte precious, and worthy 
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to memorye, writen, and by a gret fwet and travaUletd 
us leften of caufes the properties tn natures of th o - 
,0 whiche therfore philofophers it was more joy, more 
lykin-e, more herty lull in kindely vertues and matters 
or 'reion the perfeccion by bufy ftudy » - • 

than to have had all the trefour, al the ncheffe, al 
the vaine glory, that the paffed emperours, princes, 
or kinoes hadden. Therfore the names of hem in the 
boke of perpetuall memorie in ve tue and pece arne 
writen ; and in the contrane, that is to bine, m Styxe 
the foule pitte of helle arne thilke preffed that foch 
godenes hated. And bicaufe this boke dial 1 be of love, 
and the prime caufes of dering in that doinge with paf- 
fions and dilefes for wantinge or defire, I wil that this 
boke be cleped the tedament ot love. 

But nowe thou reder, who is thilke that will not in 
fcorr.e laughe, to here a dwarfe 01 els halte a man, lay 
he wil rende out the fwerde ot Hercules handes, and 
alfo he thulde fet Hercules Gadcs a mile yet terther, and 
over that he had power of drength to pull up the lpere, 
that Alifander the noble might never wagge, and that 
pa (Tinge al thinge to ben maytler of Fraunce by might, 
there as the noble gracious Edwarde the thirde tor al his 
arete proweffe in victories ne might al yet conquere P 
° Certes I wote well, ther (hall be made more fcorne 
and jape of me, that I fo unworthely clothed altogither 
in the cloudie cloude of unconning, wil putten me rn 
prees to fpeak of love, or els of the caufes in that mat- 
ter, fithen al the gretted clerkes han had ynough to don, 
and as who faith gathered up clene toforne ’hem, and 
with ther fharp fithes of conning al mowen and made 
therof grete rekes and noble, ful of al plenties to fede 
me and many an other. Envye forfothe commendeth 
noughte his refon, that he hath in hain, be it never fo 
trudy. And although thefe noble repers, as gode work- 
men and worthy ther hier, han al draw and bounde up 
in the fheves, and made many diockes, yet have I en- 
fample to gaI5er the finale crommes, and fullin ma walet 
of tho that fallen from the bourde among the fmalle 
houndes, notwithftanding the travaile of the almoigner, 
that hath draw up in the cloth al the remifiailes, as 
trcnchours, and the reiefe to bere to the almeflfe. Yet 
alfo have 1 leve of the noble hufbande Boece, although 
I be a draunger of conningc to come after his dodtrine, 
and thefe grete workmen, and glene my handfuls of the 
fhedynge after ther handes, and yf me faile ought of 
my ful, to encrefe my porcion with that I dial drawe by 
privyties out of fhockes •, a dye fervaunte in his owne 
helpe is often moche commended ; knowynge of trouthe 
in caufes of thynges, was more hardier in the firde fe- 
chers, and fo fayth Aridotle, and lighter in us that han 
folowed after. For ther paffing dudy han fredied our 
wittes, and oure underdandynge han excited in confide- 
racion of trouth by lharpenes of ther refons. Utterly 
thefe thinges be no dremes ne japes, to throwe to hogges, 
it is lyfelych mete for children of trouth, and as they 
me betiden whan I pilgramed out of my kith in win- 
tere, whan the wether out of mefure was boidous, and 
the wyld wynd Boreas, as his kind afketh, with dryinge 
coldes maked the wawes of the ocean fe fo to arife un- 
kindely over the commune banke3 that it was in point 
to fpill all the erthe. 
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CHAUCER, from the MSS. 


HEN that Aprilis with his fhouris Tote, 

The drought of March had percid to the rote 
And bachid every veyn in fuch licour. 

Of which vertue engendrid is the dour. 

When Zcphyrus eke, with his fwete bretli 
F.nfpirid hath, in every holt and heth 
1 he tender croppis ; and that the yong Sunn 
Hath in the Ramm his halve cours" yrunn 
And fmalc foulis makin melodye. 

That flepin alle night with opin eye, 

(So prickith them nature in ther corao-ej 
Then longin folk to go on pilgrimage : 

And palmers for to firkin drange drondes. 

To fervin hallows couth in fondry londes ■ 

And fpecially fro every fhir’is end 
Of England, to Canterbury they wend, 
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The holy blisfull martyr for to feke, 

That them hath holpin, whan that they were feke. 

Befell that in that fcfon on a day 
In Southwerk at the Tabberd as 1 lay, 

Redy to wendin on my pilgrimage 
To Canterbury, with devote corage. 

At night wer come into that hoftery 
Wele nine and twenty in a cumpany 
Of fundrie folk, by aventure ytall 
In felalhip; and pilgrimes wer they all ; 

That toward Canterbury wouldin ride. 

The chambers and the ftablis werin wide. 

And well we werin efid at the beft : 

And fhortly whan the funne was to reft. 

So had I fpokin with them everych one, 

That I was of ther felalhip anone ; 

And made forward erli for to rife, 

'I o take our weye, ther as I did devife. 

But nathkfs while that 1 have time and l'pace, 

Er’ that 1 farther in this tale pace, 

Methinkith it accordaunt to rcfon. 

To tell you alle the condition 
Ot ech of them, fo as it femid me. 

And which they werin, and of what degree, 

And eke in what array that they wer in : 

And at a knight then woll I firft begin. 

The Knight. 

A knight ther was, and that a worthy man, 
That fro the time that he firft began 
I o ridin out, he lovid Chevalrie, 

Trouth and honour, fredome and curtefy. 

Pull worthy was he in his lord’is werre. 

And thereto had he riddin nane more ferre 
As well in Chriftendom, as in Hethnefs ; 

And evyr honoured for his worthinefs. 

At Alefiandre’ he was whan it was won ; 

Full oft timis he had the bord begon 
Abovin alle naciouns in Pruce ; 

In Lettow had he riddin, andinLuce^ 

No Chriften-man fo oft of his degree 
In Granada ; in the fege had he be 
Of Algezir, and ridd in Belmary ; 

At Leyis was he, and at Sataly, 

Whan that they wer won ; and in the grete fee 
At many’a noble army had he be : 

At mortal battails had he ben fiftene, 

And foughtin for our feith at Tramefene, 

In liftis thrys, and alwey flein his fo. 

This ilke worthy knight had ben alfo 
Sometimis with the lord of Palathy, 

Ayens anothir hethin in Turky ; 

And evirmore he had a fov’rane prize ; 

And though that he was worthy, he was wile ; 

And of his port as meke as is a maid. 

He nevir yet no villany ne faid 
In all his life unto no manner wight: 

He was a very parfit gcntil knight. 

But for to tellin you of his array, 

I-Iis hors wer good ; but he was nothing gay. 

Of fuftian he werid a gipon, 

Alle befmottrid with his haburgeon. 

For he was late ycome from his viage. 

And wente for to do his pilgrimage. 

The House of FAME. 

The Firft Boke. 

"NT O W herkin, as I have you faied, 

What that I mette or I abraied. 

Of December the tenith daie. 

When it was night, to llepe I laic. 

Right as I was wonte for to doen, 

And fill aflepe wondir fone. 

As he that was werie forgo 
On pilgrimage milis two 
To the corps of fainft Leona rde, 

To makin lithe that erft was harde. 

But as me llept me mette I was 
Within a temple’ imade of glas, 


In whiche there werin mo images 
Of golde, ftandy-ng in fondrie ftagcs, 
Sette in mo riche tabirnacles. 

And with perre mo pinnacles. 

And mo curious portraituris. 

And queint manir pf figuris 
Of golde worke, then I lawc evir. 

But certainly I n’ift nevir 
Where that it was, but well will I 
It was of Venus redily 
This temple, for in purtreiture 
I fawe anone right her figure 
Nakid yfletyng in a fe. 

And alio on her hedde parde 
Her rofy garland white and redde. 

And her combe for to kembe her hedde, 
Her dovis, and Dan Cupido 
Her blinde lonne, and Yulcano, 

That in his’face ywas full broune. 

But as 1 romid up and doune, 

I founde that on the wall there was 
Thus writtin on a table’ of bras. . 

I woll now fyng, if that I can, 

The armis, and alfo the man. 

That firft came through his deftine 
Fugitife fro Troye the countrc 
Into Itaile, with full moche pine. 

Unto the ftrondis of Lavine, 

And tho began the ftorie’ anone. 

As I fhall tellin you echone. 

Firft fawe I the diftruccion 
Of Troie, thorough the Greke Sinon, 
With his falfe untrue forfwerynges, 

And with his chere and his lefynges, 

T hat made a horfe, brought into Troye, 
By whiche Trojans lofte all ther joye. 

And aftir this was graved, alas ! 

Flow Ilions caftill aflailcd was, 

And won, and kyng Priamus flain. 

And Polites his fonne certain, 

Dilpitoufiy of Dan Pyrrhus. 

And next that fawe I howe Venus, 
When that file fawe the caftill brende, 
Doune from hevin file gan difeende. 

And bade her fonne /Eneas fie. 

And how he fled, and how that he 
Efcapid was from all the pres. 

And toke his fathre’, old Anchifes, 

And bare hym on his backe awaie. 
Crying alas and welawaie ! 

The whiche Anchifes in his hande. 

Bare tho the goddis of the lande 
I mene thilke that unbrennid were. 

Then fawe I next that all in fere 
How Creufa, Dan ./Eneas wife. 

Whom that he lovid all his life. 

And her yong fonne clepid Julo, 

And eke Afcanius alfo, 

Fleddin eke, with full drerie chere. 

That it was pite for to here. 

And in a foreft as thei went 
How at a tournyng of a went 
Creiifa was ilofte, alas ! 

That rede not I, how that it was 
I low he her fought, and how her ghofte 
Bad hym to flie the Grekis hofte. 

And faied he muft into Itaile, 

As was his deftinie, fauns fade, 

1 hat it was pitie for to here, 

hen that her fpirite gan appere. 

The wordis that flie to hym faied, 

An ^, for ke P e her P° nne hym praied. 

I here lawe I gravin eke how ire 
His fathir eke, and his meine. 

With his fliippis began to fade 
1 oward the countrey of Itaile, 

As ftnnght as ere thei mightin*go. 

1 here fawe I eke the, cruill Juno, 

I hat art Dan Jupiter his wife, 
i haft ihatid all thy life 
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Mcrcilefe all the Trojan blode, 

Rennin and crie as thou were wode 
On /Eolus, the god ot windes, 

To blowin out ot alle kindes 
So loude, that he thould ydrenche 
Lorde, and ladie, and grome, and wenche 
Of all the Trojanis nacion, 

Without any’ of ther favacion. 

There fawe I foche tempeft anie. 

That every herte might agriie 
To fe it paintid on the wall. 

There fawe I eke gravin witha.l, 

Venus, how ye, my ladie dere, 

Ywepyng with full wotull chere 
Yprayid°J upiter on hie, 

To lave and kepin that navie 
Of that dere Trojan /Eneas, 

Sithins that he your fonne ywas. 

Gode counfaile of Chaucer. 

t?LIE fro the prefe and dwell with fothfaftnefle, 
r Suffiie unto thy gode though it be imall. 

For horde hath hate, and climbyng tikilnefie. 

Piece hath envie, and wele it brent oer all. 

Savour no more then the behovin lhall. 

Rede well thy felf, that othir folke canft rede. 
And trouthe the {halldelivir it ’is nodrede. 

Paine the not eche crokid to redrefie. 

In truft of her that tournith as a balle, 

Grete reft ftandith in litil bufinefle, 

Beware alfo to fpurne again a nalle, 

Strive not as doith a crocke with a walle, 

Demith thy felf that demift othir’s dede, 

And trouthe the (hall deliver it ’is no drede. 

That the is fent receve in buxomenefie ; 

The wraftlyng of this worlde afkith a fall j 
Here is no home, here is but wildirneflc, 

Forthe pilgrim, forthe o beft out of thy flail, 

Loke up on high, and thanke thy God ot all, 
Weivith thy lufte and let thy ghoft the lede. 

And trouthe the lhall delivir, it ’is no drede. 

Balade of the village without paintyng. 

T HIS wretchid world’is tranfmutacion 

As wele and wo, nowe pore, and now honour. 
Without ordir or due difcrecion 
Govirnid is by fortun’is errour, 

But nathelcfle the lacke of her favour 

Ne maie not d e me fyng though that I die, 

J’ay tout perdu, mon temps & mon labeur 
For finally fortune 1 doe defie. 

Yet is me left the fight of my refoun 
To knowin frende fro foe in thy mirrour. 

So moche hath yet thy tournyng up and doun, 

I taughtin me to knowin in an hour. 

But truily no force of thy reddour 

To hym that ovir hymfelf hath maiftrie. 

My fuffifaunce ylhal be my fuccour, 

For finally fortune I do defie. 

O Socrates, thou ftedfaft champion. 

She ne might nevir be thy turmentour. 

Thou nevir dreddift her opprefiion, 

Ne in her chere foundin thou no favour. 

Thou knewe wele the difeeipt of her colour. 

And that her mofte worlhip is for to lie, 

I knowe her eke a falfe difiimulour. 

Tor finally fortune I do defie. 

The anfwere of Fortune. 

No mm is wretchid but hymfelf it wene. 

He that yhath hymfelf hath fuffifaunce, 

Why faieft thou then 1 am to the fo kene. 

That haft thy felf out of my govirnaunce ? 

Saie thus grant mercie of thin habundaunce, 

That thou haft lent or this, thou fhalt not ftrivc, 
What woft thou yet how 1 the woll avaunce ? 

Arid eke th u haft thy belle frende alive. 

I have the taught divifion betwene 

Fnmdcof efte&e, and Irende of countinaunce, 
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The nedith not the galle of an bine, 

That curith eyin derke for ther penaunce, 

Now feeft thou clerc that wer in i^^unce. 

Yet holt thine anker, and thou maieit : ari e 
There bountie bereth the key of my fubftaunce. 

And eke thou haftethy befte frende alive. 

How many have I refufed to fuftene, 

Sith I have the toftrid in thy plefaunce . 

Wolt thou then make a ftatute on thy quene. 

That I lhall be aie at thine ordinaunce . 

Thou born art in my reign of vamunce. 

About the whele with othir muft thou drive 
My lore is bet, then wicke is thy grevaunce, 

And eke thou haft thy befte frende alive. 

The anfwere to Fortune. 

Thy lore 1 dampne, it is adyerfitie. 

My frend mailt thou not revin blind goddeile. 

That I thy frendis knowe l thanke it the. 

Take ’hem again, let ’hem go lie a prefie. 

The nigardis in kepyng ther richcfie 

Pronoftike is thou wolt ther toure aflaile, 

WIcke appetite comcth aie before fickenefle. 

In generall this rule ne maie not faile. 

Fortune. 

Thou pinchift at my mutabilitie. 

For I the lent a droppe of my nchefle. 

And now me likith to withdrawin me. 

Why ffiouldift thou my roialtie opprefie ? 

The (e maie ebbe and flowin more and lefle. 

The welkin hath might to Ihine, rain, and hade. 
Right fo muft I kithin my brotilnefle. 

In generall this rule ne maie not taile. 

The Plaintiffe. 

Lo, the’ execucion of the majeftie. 

That all purveighith of his rightwifenefle. 

That fame thyng fortune yclepin ye. 

Ye blinde beftis full of leudenefs ! 

The heven hath propirtie of fikirnefs. 

This worlde hath evir reftleflc travaile. 

The lad daie is the ende of myne entrefie. 

In generall this rule ne maie not faile. 

Th’ envoye of Fortune. 

Princes I praie you of your gentiinefle. 

Let not this man and me thus crie and plain. 

And 1 lhall quitin you this bufinefle. 

And if ye lifte releve hym of his pain, 

Praie ye his beft frende of his nobleneflc 
That to fome bettir ftate he maie attain. 

Lydgate was a monk of Bury, who wrote about the 
fame time with Chaucer. Out of his prologue to his 
third book of the Fall of Princes a few ftanzas are fe- 
letted, which, being compared with the ftyle of his two 
contemporaries, will (how that our language was then 
not written by caprice, but was in a fettled ftate. 

T IKE a pilgrime which that goeth on foote. 
And hath none horfe to releue his trauayle, 
Whote, drye and wery, and may find no bote 
Of wel cold whan thruft doth hym afiayle. 

Wine nor licour, that may to hym auayle. 

Tight fo fare I which in my bufinefle, 

No fuccour fynde my rudenes to redrefle. 

I meane as thus, 1 haue no frefh licour 
Out of the conduites of Calliope, 

Nor through Clio in rhethoiike no floure. 

In my labour for to refrefh me : 

Nor of the fufters in noumber thrife three. 

Which with Cithcra on Parnafo dwell. 

They neuer me gaue drinke once of their wel. 

Nor of theyr fpringes clere and chriftaline. 

That lprange by touchyng of the Pegafe, 

Their fauour lacketh my making ten lumine 
I fynde theyr bawme of fo great fcarcitie. 

To tame their tunnes with lome drop of plentie 
For Poliphemus throw his great blindnes. 

Hath in me derked of Argus the brightnes. 


Our 
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Our life here Ihort of wit the great dulnes 
The heuy l'oule troubled with trauayle. 

And of memorye the glafyng brotelnes, 

Drede and vncunning haue made a llrong batail 
With werines my fpirite to afiayle, 

And with their lubtil creping in moftqueint 
Hath made my fpirit in makyng for to feinr. 

And ouermorc, the terefull frowardnes 
Of my ftepmother called obliuion, 

Hath a baftyll of foryetfulnes, 

To ftoppe the pafiage, and Ihadow my reafon 
That I might haue no clere direccion. 

In tranflating of new to quitke me, 

Stories to write of olde antiquite. 

Thus was I fet and ftode in double werre 
At the metyng of feareful wayes tweyne. 

The one was this, who euer lift to lere, 

Whereas gpod wyll gan me conftrayne, 

Bochas taccomplifli Tor to doe my payne, 

Came ignoraunce, with a menace of drede, 

My penne to reft I durft not procede. 

Fortefcue was chief juftice of the Common-Pleas, in 
the reign of king Henry VI. He retired in 1471. after 
the battle of Tewkefbury, and probably wrote moft of 
his works in his privacy. The following paflage is fe- 
ledted from his book of the Difference between an abfo- 
lute and limited Monarchy. 

TJTYT may peraventure be marvelid by fome men, 
■*- why one Realme is a Lordfhyp only Royal!, and the 
Prynce thereof rulyth yt by his Law, callid Jus Regale ; 
and another Kyngdome is a Lordfchip, Royal and Poli- 
tike , and the Prince thereof rulyth by a Lawe, callyd Jus 
Politicum & Regale ; fythen thes two Princes beth of 
egall Aftate. 

To this dowte it may be anfweryd in this manner j 
The firft Inftitution of thes twoo Realmys, upon the 
Incorporation of them, is the Caufe of this diverfyte. 

When Nembroth by Might, for his own Glorye, made 
and incorporate the firft Realme, and fubduyd it to hym- 
l'elf byTyrannye, he would not have it governyd by any 
other Rule or Lawe, but by his own Will •, by which 
and for th’ accomplifhment thereof he made it. And 
therfor, though he had thus made a Realme, holy Scrip- 
ture denyyd to cal hym a Kyng, Quia Rex dicitur a 
Regendo ; Whych thyng he dyd not, but opprefiyd the 
People by Myght, and therfor he was a Tyrant, and 
callid Primus Tyrannorum. But holy Writ callith hym 
Robuslus Venator coram Deo. For as the Hunter takyth 
the wyld befte for to fcle and eate hym ; fo Nembroth 
fubduyd to him the People with Might, to have their 
fervice and their goods, ufing upon them the Lordfchip 
that is callid Dominium Regale tantum. After hym Be- 
lus that was callid firft a Kyng, and after hym his Sone 
Nynus, and after hym other Panyms ; They, by Exam- 
ple of Nembroth, made them Realmys, would not have 
them rulyd by other Lawys than by their own Wills. 
Which Lawys ben right good under good Princes; 
and their Kyngdoms a then moft refemblyd to the Kyng- 
dome of God, which reynith upon Man, rulyng him 
by hys own Will. Wherfor many Cryftyn Princes 
ulen the fame Lawe ; and therfor it is, that the Lawys 
l'ayen. Quod Principi placult Legis habet vigor em. And 
thus I luppofe firft beganne in Realmys, Dominium tan- 
tum Regale. But afterward, whan Manky nd was more 
manfuete, and better difpofyd to Vertue, Grete Com- 
munalties, as was the Felifhip, that came into this Lond 
with Brute, wyllyng to be un)ed and made a Body Po- 
litike callid a Realme, havyng an Heed to governe it ; 
as after the Saying of the Philofopher, every Commu- 
naltie unyed of many parts muft needs have an Heed ; 
than they chofe the fame Brute to be their Heed and 
Kyng. And they and he upon this Incorporation and In- 
ftitution, and onyng of themfelf into a Realme, ordeynyd 
the fame Realme fo to be rulyd and juftyfyd by fuch 
Lawys, as they al would aflent unto; which Law ther- 
for is callid Politicum ; and bycaufe it is mynyftrid by a 
Kyng, it is callid Regale. Dominium Politicum dicitur 
quajt Regimen, piurium Scientia , five Confilio miniftratum. 
•The Kyng of Scotts reynith upon his People by this 
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Lawe, videlicet , Repmine Politico & Regali. And as 
Diodorus Syculus faith, in his Boke de prifcis Hiftoriis , 
The Realme of Egypte is rulid by the fame Lawe, anc! 
therfor the Kyng therof chaungith not his Lawes, with- 
out the Aflent of his People. And in like forme as he 
faith is ruled the Kyngdome of Saba, in Feliei Arabia, 
and the Lond of Libie ; And alfo the more parte of a | 
the Realmys in Jfrike. Which manner of Rule and 
Lordfhip, the fayd Diodorus in that Boke, prayfith grete- 
ly. For it is r.ot only good for the Prince, that may 
thereby the more fewerly do Juftice, than by his owne 
Arbitriment ; but it is alfo good for his People that re- 
ceyve therby, filch Juftice as they defyer themfelf. Now 
as me feymth, it ys fliewyd opinly ynough, why one 
Kyng rulyth and reynith on his People Dominio tantum 
Regali , and that other reynith Dominio Politico & Regali : 
For that one Kyngdome beganne, of and by, the Might 
of the Prince, and that other beganne, by the Defier and 
Inftitution of the People of the fame Prince. 

Of the works of Sir Thomas More it was neceflary to 
give a larger fpecimen, both becaule our language was 
then in a great degree formed and fettled, and becaufe it 
appears from Ben Jobnfon , that his works were confidered 
as models of pure and elegant ftyle. The tale, which 
is placed firft, becaufe earlieft written, will fhow what an 
attentive reader will, in perufing our old writers, often 
remark, that the familiar and colloquial part of our lan- 
guage, being difuftd among thole clafles who had no 
ambition of refinement, or affedtation of novelty, has 
fuffered very little change. There is another reafon why 
the extracts from this authour are more copious : his 
works are carefully and corredtly printed, and may there- 
fore be better trufted than any other edition of the 
Engltjh books of that, or the preceding ages. 

A merry ieft how a fergeant would learne to playe the 
frere. Written by maifter Thomas More in hys 
youth. 

W Y S E men alway, 

A Ayr me and lay'. 

That beft is for a man : 

Diligently, 

For to apply. 

The bufines that he can. 

And in no wyfe. 

To enterpryfe. 

An other faculte. 

For he that wyll. 

And can no lkyll. 

Is neuer lyke to the. 

He that hath lafte. 

The hofiers crafte, 

And lalleth to making fhone, 

The fmythe that fhall. 

To payntyng fall. 

His thrift is well nigh done. 

A blacke draper. 

With whyte paper. 

To goe to writyng fcole. 

An olde butler, 

Becum a cutler, 

I wene lhall prouea foie. 

And an olde trot, 

That can I wot, 

Nothyng but kyfle the cup. 

With her phifick, 

Wil kepe one ficke, 

Tyll lhe haue foufed hym vp. 

A man of lawe. 

That neuer fawe. 

The wayes to bye and fell, 

Wenyng to ryle. 

By marchaundife, 

I wilh to fpede hym well. 

A marchaunt eke. 

That wyll goo feke, 

By all the meanes he may. 

To tall in lute, 

Tyll he difputc. 

His money cleane away, 

Plctyng 
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Plctyng the lawe. 

For eucry ftrawe, 

Shall proue a thrifty man. 

With bate and ftrife. 

But by my life, 

I cannot tell you whan. 

Whan an hatter 
Wyll go fmatter. 

In philofophy. 

Or a pedlar, 

Ware a medlar. 

In theology. 

All that enfuc, 

Suche crafces new. 

They driue fo farre a call. 

That euermore, 

They do therfore, 

Belhrewe themfelfe at laft. 

This thing was tryed 
And verefyed. 

Here by a fergeaunt late, 

That thriftily was, 

Or he coulde pas. 

Rapped about the pate, 

Whyle that he would 
See how he could, 

A little play the frere : 

Now yf you wyll, 

Knowe how it fyll. 

Take hede and ye lhall here. 

It happed fo, 

Not long ago, 

A thrifty man there dyed. 

An hundred pounde, 

Of nobles rounde. 

That had he layd a fide : 

His fonne he wolde, 

Should haue this golde. 

For to beginne with all : 

But to fuffife 

His chylde, well thrife. 

That money was to fmal. 

Yet or this day * 

I have hard fay, 

That many a man certefie. 

Hath with good call. 

Be ryche at laft. 

That hath begonne with lefifc. 

But this yonge manne. 

So well beganne. 

His money to imploy. 

That certainly, 

His policy, 

To fee it was a joy. 

For left fum blaft, 

Myght ouer call. 

His fhip, or by mifchaunce. 

Men with fum wile, 

Myght hym begyle. 

And minifh his fubftaunce. 

For to put out. 

All manerdout. 

He made a good puruay. 

For euery whyt, 

By his owne wyt, 

And toke an other way : 

Firft fayre and wele, 

Therof much dele. 

He dygged it in a pot. 

But then him thought. 

That way was nought. 

And there he left it not. 

So was he faine, 

From thence agayne. 

To put it in a cup. 

And by and by, 

Couetoufly, 

He flipped it fayre vp, 

In his owne breft. 

He thought it beft, 

His money to enclofe, 
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Then will: he well. 

What euer fell, 

He coulde it neuer lofe. 

He borrowed chen. 

Of other men. 

Money and marchaundife : 
Neuer payd it, 

Up he laid it. 

In like maner wyfe. 

Yet on the gere. 

That he would were. 

He reight not what he fpent. 

So it were nyce. 

As for the price. 

Could him not mifeontent. 

With lufty fporte. 

And with refort, 

Of ioly company. 

In mirth and play. 

Full many a day. 

He liued merely. 

And men had fworne. 

Some man is borne. 

To haue a lucky howre. 

And fo was he, 

For fuch degre. 

He gat and fuche honour, 

That without dour. 

Whan he went out, 

A fergeaunt well and fayre. 

Was redy ftrayte. 

On him to wayte, 

As fone as on the mayre. 

But he doubtlefie. 

Of his mekenefle. 

Hated fuch pompe and pride. 
And would not go, 

Companied fo, 

But drewe himfelf a fide. 

To faint Katharine, 

Streight as a line. 

He gate him at a tyde. 

For deuocion. 

Or promocion. 

There would he nedes abyde. 
There fpent he faft. 

Till all were paft. 

And to him came there meny. 
To alke theyr det. 

But none could get. 

The valour of a peny. 

With vilage ftout, 

He bare it out, 

Euen vnto the harde hedge, 

A month or twaine, 

Tyll he was faine, 

To laye his gowne to pledge. 
Than was he there. 

In greater feare. 

Than ere that he came thither. 
And would as fayne, 

Depart againe. 

But that he will not whither. 
Than after this, 

To a frende of his. 

He went and there abode. 
Where as he lay, 

So fick alway. 

He myght not come abrode. 

It happed than, 

A marchant man, 

That he ought money to. 

Of an officere, 

Than gan enquere. 

What him was beft to do. 

And he anfwerde, 

Be not aferde. 

Take an accion therfore, 

. I you behefte, 

I fhall hym refte. 

And than care for no more. 
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I feare quod he, 

It wyll not be. 

For he wyll not come out. 

The fergeaunt faid. 

Be not afrayd. 

It fhall be brought about. 

In many a game, 

Lyke to the fame, 

Haue I bene well in vre. 

And for your fake, 

Let me be bake, 

But yf I do this cure. 

Thus part they both, 

And foorth then goth, 

A pace this officere. 

And for a day, 

All his array. 

He chaunged with a frere. 

So was he dight, 

That no man might, 

Hym for a frere deny. 

He dopped and dooked, 

He fpake and looked. 

So religioufly. 

Yet in a glafie. 

Or he would pafle. 

He toted and he peered, 

His harte for pryde, 

Lepte in his fyde. 

To fee how well he frcered. 
Than forth a pace, 

Unto the place, 

He goeth withouten ftiame 
To do this dede. 

But now take hede. 

For here begynneth the game. 
He drew hym ny. 

And foftely, 

Streyght at thcdore heknocked : 
And a damfell, 

That hard hym well. 

There came and it vnlocked. 
The frere fayd. 

Good fpede fayre mayd. 

Here lodgeth fuch a man, 

It is told me : 

Well fyr quod (he, 

And yf he do what than. 

Quod he mayftrefle. 

No harmc doutlefle : 

It longeth for our order. 

To hurt no man. 

But as we can, * 

Euery wight to forder. 

With hym truly, 

Fayne fpeake would I. 

Sir quod (he by my fay, 

He is fo fike, 

Ye be not lyke. 

To fpeake with hym to day. 
Quod he fayre may, 

Yet I you pray. 

This much at my defire, 
Vouchefafe to do. 

As go hym to. 

And fay an auften frere 
Would with hym fpeke. 

And matters breake, 

For his auayle certayn. 

Quod (lie I wyll, 

Stonde ye here ftyll, 

Tyll I comedownc agayn. 

Vp is (he go, * 

And told hym fo. 

As (he was bode to fay. 

He miftruftying. 

No mancr thvng, 

Savd mayden go thy way. 

And fetch him hyder. 

That we togyder. 

May talk. A downe (he gothe. 


Vp (he hym brought. 

No harme (he thought, 

But it made fome folke wrothe. 
This officere, 

This fayned frere, 

Whan he was come aloft. 

He dopped than. 

And grete this man, 

Religioufly and oft. 

And he agayn, 

Ryght glad and fayn, 

Toke hym there by the hande, 
The frere than fayd, 

Ye be difmayd. 

With trouble I underftande. 

In dede quod he, 

It hath with me. 

Bene better than it is. 

Syr quod the frere. 

Be of good chere. 

Yet (hall it after this. 

But I would now. 

Comen with you, 

In counfayle yf you pleafe. 

Or ellys nat 
Of matters that. 

Shall fet your heart at eafe. 
Downe went the mayd, 

The marchaunt fayd, 

Now fay on gentle frere. 

Of thys tydyng. 

That ye me bryng, 

I long full fore to here. 

W han there was none. 

But they alone, 

The frere with euyll grace, 
Sayd, I reft die, 

Come on with me, 

And out he toke his mace : 
Thou (halt obay, 

Come on thy way, 

I have the in my douche. 

Thou goeft not hence. 

For all the penfe, 

I he mayre hath in his pouclic. 
This marchaunt there. 

For wrath and fere. 

He waxyng welnygh wood, 
Sayd horfon thefe, 

With a mifehefe. 

Who hathtaugh't the thy good. 
And with his flit, 

Vpon the lyft. 

He gaue hym fuch a blow. 
.That backward downe, 

Almoft in fowne, 

The frere is ouerthrow. 

Yet was this man. 

Well fearder than, 

Left he the frere had flayne, 
Tyll with good raphes. 

And heuy clappes. 

He dawde hym vp agayne. 

The frere toke harte, 

And vp he ftarce. 

And well he Iayde about. 

And fo there goth, 

Betwene them both. 

Many a lufty clout. 

They rent and tere, 

Eche others here. 

And claue togyder faft, 

T yll with luggyng. 

And with tuggyng* 

I hey fell downe bothe at lafl. 
Than on the grodnde, 

Togyder rounde, 

With many a fadde ftroke. 

They roll and rumble. 

They turne and tumble, 

As Pi’gges do in a poke. 
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So long aboue, 

They heue and (houe, 

Togider that at laft, 

The mayd and wyfe, 

To breake the ftrite, 

Hyed them vpward faft. 

And whan they fpye. 

The captaynes lye. 

Both waitring on the place. 

The freres hood, 

They pulled a good, 

Adowne about his face. 

Whyle he was blynde. 

The wenche behynde. 

Lent him’leyd on the (lore, 

Many a ioule. 

About the noule. 

With a great bats ldore. 

The wyfe came yet, 

And with her fete. 

She holpe to kt pe him downe, 

And with her rocke. 

Many a knocke. 

She gaue hytn on the crowne. 

They layd hi» mace, * 

About his face. 

That he was wood for paync : 

The fryre frappe. 

Gate many a fwappe, 

Tyll he was full nygh flayne. 

Vp they hym lift. 

And with.yll thrift, 

Hedlyng a long the ftayre, 

Downe they hym threwe. 

And fayde adewe, 

Commende us to the mayre. 

The frere arofe, 

But I fuppofe, 

Amafed was his hed. 

He flioke his eares. 

And from grete feares. 

He thought hym well yfled. 

Quod he now loft. 

Is all this coft. 

We be neuer the nere. 

Ill mote he be, 

Thatcaufed me. 

To make my felf a frere. 

Now matters all. 

Here now 1 (hall, 

Ende there as I began. 

In any wyfe, 

I would auyfe. 

And counfayle euery man, 

His owne craft vie. 

All newe refufe. 

And lyghtly let them gone : 

Play not the (rere, 

Now make good chere, 

And welcome euerych one. 

A ruful lamentacion (writen by mafter Thomas More 
in his youth) of the deth of quene Elifabeth mother 
to king Henry the eight, wife to king Henry the 
feuenth, and eldcft doughter to king Edward the 
fourth, which quene Elifabeth dyed in childbed in 
February in the yere of our Lord 1503, and in the 
18 yere of the raigneof king Henry the feuenth. 

Ye that put your truft and confidence. 

In worldly ioy. and frayle profperite. 

That fo lyue here as ye (hould neuer -hence. 

Remember death and loke here vppon me. 

Enfaumple l thynke there may no better be. 

Your felfe -wotte well that in this realme was I, 

Your quene but late, and lo now here I lye. 

Was 1 not borne of olde worthy linage ? 

Was not my mother queene my father kyng ? 

V'as I not a kinges fere in marriage ? 

Had I not plenty of euery plcafauqt thyng? 

Mercifull god this is a ftraunge rcckenyng : 

Rychefie, honour, wclth, and aunceftry ? 

Hath me forfaken and lo now here 1 ly. 
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If worfliip myght haue kept me, I had not gone. 
If wyt myght haue me faued, I neded not fere. 

If money myght haue holpe, I lacked none. 

But O good God what vayleth all this gere. 

When deth is come thy mighty mefiangere, 

Obey we muft there is no remedy. 

Me hath he fommoned, and lo now here I Jy. 

Yet was I late promifed otherwyfe, 

This yere to Hue in welth and delice. 

Lo where to commeth thy blandiihyng promyfe, 

O falfe aftrolagy and deuynatiice. 

Of goddes fecretes makyng thy felfe fo wyfe. 

How true is for this yere thy prophecy. 

The yere yet lafteth, and lo nowe here I ly. 

O bryttill welth, as full of bitternefle. 

Thy Angle pleafure doubled is with payne. 

Account my forow firft and my diftrefle, 

In fondry wyfe, and recken there agayne. 

The ioy that I haue had, and I da.e (ayne. 

For all my honour, endured yet haue I, 

More wo then welth, and lo now here I ly. 

Where are our cartels, now where are our towers. 
Goodly Rychmonde (one art thou gone from me, 

At Weftminrtcr that coltly worke of yours, 

Myne owne dere lorde now (hall I neuer fee. 
Almighty god vouchefafe to graunt that ye, 

For you and your children well may edefy. 

My palyce bylded is, and lo now here I ly. 

Adew myne owns dere fpoufe my worthy lorde, 
Thefaithfull loue, thatdyd vs both combyne, 

In mariage and peafable Concorde, 

Into your handes here I cleane relyne. 

To be beftowed vppon your children and myne. 

Erft wer you father, and now muft ye fupply, 

The mothers part alfo, for lo now here I ly. 

Farewell my doughter lady Margerete. 

God wotte full oft it greued hath my mynde, 

That ye (hould go where we (hould feldome mete. 
Now am I gone, and haue left you behynde. 

O mortall folke that we be very blynde. 

That we leaft feare, full oft it is moft nye. 

From you depart I fyrft, and lo now here I lye. 

Farewell Madame my lordes worthy mother. 
Comfort your fonne, and be ye of good chere. 

Take all a worth, for it will be no nother. 

Farewell my doughter Katherine late the fere. 

To prince Arthur myne owne chyld fo dere. 

It booteth not for me to wepe or cry, 

Pray for my foule, for lo now here I ly. 

Adew lord Henry my louyng fonne adew. 

Our lorde encreafe your honour and eftate, 

Adew my doughter Mary bright of hew, 

God make you vertuous wyfe and fortunate. 

Adew fwete hart my litle doughter Kate, 

Thou (halt fwete babe fuche is thy defteny, 

Thy mother neuer know, for lo now here I ly. 

Lady Cicyly Anne and Katheryne, 

Farewell my welbeloved Afters three, 

0 lady Briget other After myne, 

Lo here the ende of worldly vanitee. 

Now well are ye that earthly foly flee. 

And heuenly thyngesiMoue and magnify. 

Farewell and pray for me, for lo now here I ly. 

A dew my lordes, adew my ladies all, 

A dew my faithful leruauntes euerych one# 

A dew my commons whom I neuer fhall. 

See in this world wherfore to the alone, 

I m mortall god verely three and one, 

1 me commende. ( hy infinite mercy. 

Shew to thy (eruant, for lo now here I ly. 










D/ / 

The wordes of Fortune to the people 
M 1 ”?. high eftate power and auftoritie. 

If ye ne know, enferche and ye (hall fpye. 
That richefle, worfhip, welth, and dignitie, 
Joy, reft, and peace, and all thyng fynally, 

I hat any pleafure or profit may come by 
I o mannes comfort, ayde, and fuftinaunce, 
is all at my deuyfe and ordinaunce. 




Without 


/ 
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Without my fauour there is nothyng wonne. 

Many a matter haue I brought at laft, 

To good conclufion, that fondly was begonne. 

And many a purpofe, bounden fure and ialt 
With wife prouifion, l haue ouercaft. 

Without good happe there may no wit fuffife. 

Better is to be fortunate than wyfe. 

And therefore hath there fome men bene or this, 

My deadly toes and written many a boke, 

To my difprayfe. And other caufe there nys. 

But for me lilt not frendly on them loke. 

Thus lyke the fox they fare that once forfoke. 

The pleafaunt grapes, and gan for to defy them, 
Becaufe he lept and yet could not come by them. 

But let them write theyr labour is in vayne. 

For well ye wote, myrth, honour, and richefie. 

Much better is than penury and payne. 

The nedy wretch that lingereth in diftrefie. 

Without myne helpe is euer comfortlefie, 

A wery burden odious and loth, 

To all the world, and eke to him felfe both. 

But he that by my fauour may afeende, 

To mighty power and excellent degree, 

A common wele to gouerne and defende, 

0 in how blift condicion ftandeth he : 

Him felf in honour and felicite. 

And ouer that, may foither and increafe, 

A region hole in ioyfull reft and peace. 

Now in this poynt there is no more to fay, 

Eche man hath of him felf the gouernaunce. 

Let euery wight than folowe his owne way. 

And he that out of pouertee and mifchaunce. 

Lift for to line, and wyll him felfe enhauncc, 

In wealth and richefie, come forth and wayte on me. 
And he that wyll be a beggar, let hym be. 

Thomas More to them that truft in Fortune. 

* I 'FI O U that are prowde of honour fliape or kynne, 
I Bat hepeft vp this wretched worldes treafure. 
Thy fingers ftirined with gold, thy tawny Ikynne, 

With freth apparyle garnifhed out of meafure, 

And weneft to haue fortune at thy pleafure. 

Cad vp thyne eye, and loke how flipper chaunce, 
Illudetli her men with chaunge and varyaunce. 

Sometyme /he loketh as louely fay re and bright, 

As goodly Uenus mother of Cupyde. 

She becketh and file fmileth on euery wight. 

But this chere fayned, may not long abide. 

1 here comcth a cloude, and farewell all our pryde. 
Like any ferpent flic beginneth to fwell. 

And looketh as fierce as any fury of hell. 

Vet for all that we brotle men are fayne, 
fSo wretched is our nature and fo blynde) 

As foone as Fortune lift to laugh agayne. 

With fayre countenaunce and difceitfujl mynde. 

To crouche and knele and gape after the wynde, 

Not one or twayne but thoufandes in a rout, 

Lyke iwarmyng bees come flickcryng her aboute. 

Then as a bayte fhe bryngeth forth her ware, 

Siluer, gojd, riche perle, and precious ftone : 

On whiche themafed people gafe and ftare. 

And gape therefore, as dogges doe for the bone. 
Fortune at them laugheth, and in her tronc 
Amyd her treafure and waueryng rychefie, 

Prowdly fhe hfcucrh as lady and emprefie. 

Fail by her fyde doth wery labour ftand, 

Pale fere alfo, and forow all bewept, 

Difdayn and hatred on that other hand. 

Eke reftles watche fro fiepe with trauayle kept, 

His eyes drowfy and lokyng as he fiept. 

Before her ftandeth daunger and enuy. 

Flattery, dyfceyt, m fehiefe and tiranny. 

About her commeth all the world to begge. 

He afketh lande, and he to pas would bryng, 

1 his toye and that, and all not worth an egge : 

J le would in loue profper aboue all thyng : 

He kneleth downe and would be madcakyng : 

He forceth not fo he may money haue. 

Though all the worlde accompt hym for a knaue. 

Lo thus ye fee diuers heddes, diuers wittes. 

Fortune alone as diuers as they all, 


Vnftable here and there among them flittes : 

And at auenture downe her gitces fall, 

Catch who fomay flic throweth great and fmall 
Not to all men, as commeth fonne or dewe. 

But for the moft part, all among a fewe. 

And yet her brotell giftes long may not laft. 

He that fhegaue them, loketh prowde and hye. 

She whirlth about and pluckth away as faft, 

And geueth them to an other by and by. 

And thus from man to man continually. 

She vfeth to geue and take, and (lily tofie, 

One man to wynnyng ol an others lofic. 

And when fhe robbeth one, down goth his prvdc. 
Fie wepeth and wayleth and curleth her full lore. 

But he that receueth it, on that other fyde. 

Is glad, and bleftlf her often tymes therefore. 

Butin a whyle when file loueth hym no more. 

She glydeth from hym, and her giftes to. 

And he her curfeth, as other tooles do, 

Alas the folyfh people can not ccafe, 

Ne voyd her trayne, tyll they theharmedo fele. 
About her alway, belely they preace. 

But lord how he doth thynk hym felf full wele. 

That may let once his hande vppon her whele. 

He holdeth faft : but vpward as he flieih. 

She whippeth her whele about, and there he lyeth. 

Thus fell Julius from his mighty power. 

Thus fell Darius the worthy kyhgot Perle. 

Thus fell Alexander the great conquerour. 

Thus many mo then 1 may well reherfe. 

Thus double fortune, when fhe lyft reuerfe 
Her flipper fauour fro them that in her truft. 

She fleech her wey and leyeth them in the dull. 

She fodeiniy enhaunccth them alolt. 

And fodeynly mifeheueth all the flocke. 

The head that late lay eafiiy and full loft, 

In ftede of p lows lyeth after on the blocke. 

And yet alas the moft cruell proude mocke : 

The deynty mowth that ladyes killed haue. 

She bryngeth in .the cafe to kylfe a knaue. 

In chaungyng of her courfe, the chaunge fhewththis, 
Vp ftartch a knaue, and downe there faith a knight, 
The beggar ryche, and the ryche man pore is. 

Hatred is turned to loue, louc to defpyght. 

This is her fport, thus proueth file her myght. 

Great bofte Ihe maketh yf one be by her power, 
Welthy and wretched both within an howre. 

Pouertee that ot her giftes wyl nothing take, 

Wyth mery chere, looketh vppon the prece. 

And feeth how fortunes houfhold goeth to wrake. 

Faft. by her ftandeth the wyfe Socrates. 

Arriftippus, Pythagora*s, and many a lefe. 

01 olde philofophers. And eke agaynft the fonne 
Bek) , th h m poore Diogenes in his tonne. 

With her is Byas, whofe countrey lapkt defence. 
And whylom of their foes ftode fo in dout, 

1 hat eche man haftcly gan to cary thence, 

And afkcd hym why he nought carycd out. 

I berc quod he all myne with me about : 

Wtledom he menr, not fortunes brotle fees. 

For nought he counted his that he might lccfe. 

Heraclitus eke, lyft felowlhip to kepe 
With glad pouertee, Democritus alfo : 

Ot which the lyrll can neuer ceafe but wepe, 

1 o lee how thick the bl^ nded people go. 

With labour great to purchafe care and wo. 

That other laugheth to fee the foolyfh apes, 

Howe earneftly they walk about theyr capes. 

Of this poorc fedt, it is comen vlage, 

Oncly to take that nature may luftayne, 

Banifhing clcane all other furplufage, 

I hey be content, and of nothyng complayne. 

ISo nygarde eke is of his good fo fayne. 

But they more pleafure haue a thoufande folde, 

1 he fecrete draughtes ot nature to beholde. 

Set fortunes fervauntes by them and ye wull. 

That one is tree, that other euer thrall, 

1 hat one content, that other neuer full. 

'1 hat one in furetye, that other lyke to fall. 

V\ ho lyft to aduile them bothe, parcevue he (hall, 

As great difference between them as we fee. 

Betwixte wretchednes and felicite. 


No we 





ENGLISH 

Nowe haue I fhewed you bothe : thefe whiche ye lyft, 
Stately fortune, or humble pouertee : 

That is to fay, nowe lyeth it in your lyft, 

To take here bondage, or tree libertee. 

But in thys poynte and ye do after me, 

Draw you to fortune, and labour her to pleafe. 

If that ye thynke your felfe W well ateate. 

And fyrft vppon the louely Iball (he lmile. 

And frendly on the call: her wandering eyes. 

Embrace the in her armes, and lor a whyle, 

Put the and kepe the in a looies parad fe . 

And foorth with all what lo thou lyft dcune. 

She wyll the graunt it liberally paihappes . 

But for all that beware of alter clappcs. 

Recken you neuer of her lauoure line . 

Ye may in clowds as eafiiy trace an hare. 

Or in drye lande caule fillies to endure, 

And make the burnyng tyre his heate to 1 pare. 

And all thys workle in compace to forlare. 

As her to make by craft or engine liable, 

That of her nature is euer variable. 

Sc rue her day and nyght as reuerently, 

Vppon thy knees as any feruaunt may. 

And in conclufion, that thou fiialt winne thereby 
Shall not be worth thy fervyce 1 dAre fay. 

And looke yet what Ihe geueth the to day, 

With labour wonne flie ihall liapply to morow 
Plutk it agayne out of thyne hande with forow. 

Wherefore yf thou in iurctye lyft to ftande. 

Take pouerties parte and let prowde fortune go, 
Receyue nothyng that commeth from her hande . 

Louc maner and vertue : they be oncly tho. 

Whiche double fortune may not take the fro. 

Then may ft thou boldly defye her turnyng chaunce : 
She can the ncyther hynder nor auaupce. 

But and thou wylt nedes medic with her treafure, 
Truft not therein, and fpende it liberally. 

Beare the not proude, nor take not out of meafure. 
Bylde not thyne houie on heyth vp in the fkye. 

None falleth farre, but he that climbeth hye, 
Remember nature fent the hyther bare. 

The gyftes of fortune count them borowed ware. 

Thomas More to them that feke Fortune. 
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FI O fo delyteth to prouen and allay, 

Of waveryng fortune the vneertayne lot. 

If that the aunfwere pleafe you not alway. 

Blame ye not me : for I commaunde you not, 

Fortune to truft, and eke full well ye wot, 

I haue of her no brydle in my fift. 

She renneth loofe, and turneth where file lyft. 

The rollyng dyfe in whome your lucke doth ftaride. 
With whole vnhappy chaunce ye be fo wroth. 

Ye knowe your felfe came neuer in myne hande. 

Lo in this ponde be fylke and frogges both. 

Caft in your nette : but be you liete or lothe. 

Hold you content as fortune lyft afiyne : 

For it is your owne filhyng and not myne. 

And though in one chaunce fortune you offend, 
Grudge not there at, but beare a mery face. 

In many an other fhe (hall it amende. 

There is no manne fo farre out of her grace, 

But he fometyme hath comfort and folace : 

Ne none agayne fo farre foorth in her fauour. 

That is full fatisfyed with her behauiour. 

Fortune is (lately, folemne, prowde, and hye : 

And rychefie geueth, to haue feruyee therefore. 

The nedy begger catcheth an halfpeny : 

Some manne a thoufande pounde, fome lefie fome more 
But for all that flie kepeth euer in llore. 

From euery manne fome parcell of his wvll. 

That he may pray therfore and ferue her ftyll. 

Some manne hath good, but chyldren hath he none. 
Some man hath both, but he can get none health. 
Some hath al thre, but vp to honours trone. 

Can he not crepe, by no maner of llelth. 

To fome (he fendeth, children, ryches, welthe, 
Honour, woorfhyp, and reuerence all hys lyfe’: 

But yet (he pyncheth hym with a Ihrewde wyfe. * 

Then for almuch as it is fortunes guyfe. 

To graunt no manne all thyng that he wyll axe. 


language. 

But as her felfe lyft order and cJcuyfe, 

Doth euery manne his parte diuide and tax, 

1 counfayle you eche one trufic vp your packes. 

And take no thyng at all, or be content. 

With fuche rewarde as fortune hath you lent. 

All thyn^es in this boke that ye fiiail rede, 
rrbe as ye lyft, there fhali no manne you bynde. 

Them to beleue, as furely as your crede. 

But notwithftandyng certes in my mynde, 

I durft well fwere, as true ye flial! them fynde, 

In euery poynt eche aniwere by and by. 

As are the iudgementes of aflronomye. 

The Defcripcion of Richard the thirde. 

R I C H A R D E the third fonne, of whom we nowe 
entreate, was in witte and courage cgall with either 
of them, in bodye and prowefie farre vnder them bothe, 
little of ftature, ill fetured of limmes, croke backed, 
his left fhoulder much higher than his right, hard la- 
uoured of viiage, and fuch as is in ftate3 called warlye, 
in other menne otherwile, he was malicious, wrathfull, 
enuious, and from afore his birth, euer frowarde. It is 
for trouth reported, that the duches his mother had fo 
much a doe in her trauaile, that lhee coulde not bee de- 
liuered of hym vneutte : and that hce came into the 
worlde with the feetc forwardc, as menne bee borne out- 
warde, and (as the fame runneth; alfo not vntothed, 
whicher menne of hatred reporte aboue the trouthe, or 
elles that nature chaungcd her courfe in hys beginninge, 
whiche in the courfe- of his lyfe many thinges vnnatu- 
rallye committed. None euill captaine was hee in the 
warre, as to whiche his difpoficion was more merely then 
for peace. Sundrye victories hadde hee, and l'omme- 
time ouerthrowes, but neuer in defaulte as for his owne 
parfone, either of hardincfie or polytike order, free was 
hee called of dyfpence, and lbmmewhat aboue hys 
power liberall, with large giftes hee get him vnftedfafte 
Irendelhippe, for whiche hee was fain to pil and fpoyle 
in other places, and get him ltedfaft hatred. Hee was 
clofe and fecrete, a deepe diilimuler, lowlye of countey- 
naunce, arrogant of heart, outwardly coumpinable 
where he inwardely hated, not letting to kifie whome 
hee thoughte to ky 11 : dii’pitious and crueil, not for euill 
will alway, but after for ambicion, and either for the 
furetie or encreafe of his eftate. F'rende and foo was 
muclie what indifferent, where his aduauntage grew, he 
fpared no mans dcarlie, whofe life withftoode his pur- 
pofe. He flewe with his owne handes king Henry the 
fixt, being prifoner in the Tower, as menne conftantly 
i'aye, and that without commaundement or knoweledge 
of the king, whiche woulde vndoubtedly yf he had at- 
tended that thinge, haue appointed that boocherly of- 
fice, to fome other then his owne borne brother. 

Somme wife menne alfo'weene, that his drift couertly 
conuayde, lacked not in helping furth his brother of 
Clarence to his death : whiche hee refitted openly, how- 
beit fomwhat (as menne deme) more faintly then he 
that wer hartely minded to his welth. And they that 
thus deme, think that he long time in king Edwardes 
life, forethought to be king in that cafe the king his 
brother (whole life hee looked that euil dyete Ihoulde 
fhortenl Ihoulde happen to deceaie (as in dede he did) 
while his children wer yonge. And thei deme, that 
for thys intente he was gladde of his brothers death the 
duke of Clarence, whole life mull nedes haue hindered 
hym fo entendynge, whither the fame duke of Clarence 
hadde kepte him true to his nephew the yonge king, or 
enterprifed to be kyng himfelfe. But of al "this pointe, 
is there no certaintie, and whofo diuineth vppon coji- 
iebtures, maye as wei fliote to farre as to fliort. How 
beit this haue I by credible informacion learned, that 
the lei fe nighte in whiche lcynge Edvvarde died, one 
Myftlebrooke longe ere mornynge, came in greate hafte 
to the houfe of one Potcyer dwellyng in Reddecrofle 
ftrete without Crepulgate : and when he was with haftye 
rappyng quickly letten in, hee ihewed vnto Pottyer that 
kynge Edwarde was departed. By my trouthe manne 
quod Pettier then wyll my mayfter the duke of Glou- 
cefter bee kynge. What caufe hee hadde foo to thynke 
hardc it is to iaye, whyther hee being toward him, anye 
thynge kne-we that hee fuche '.hynge purpoled, or other- 
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wyfe had anye inkelynge thereof : for hee was not likelye 
to fpeake it of noughtc. 

But nowe to returne to the courfe of this hyftoryc, 
were it that the duke of Gloucefter hadde of old fore- 
minded this conclufion, or was nowe at erfte thereunto 
moued, andputtcin hope by theoccafion of the tender 
age of the younge princes, his nephues ( as opporti> 
nitye and lykelyhoode of fpede, putteth a manne in 
courage of that hee neuer entended) certayn is it that 
hee contriued theyr deftruccion, with the vfurpacion of 
the regal dignitye vppon hymfelfe. And for as muche 
as hee well wifte and holpe to mayntayn, a longcontinucd 
grudge and hearte brennynge betwene the quenes kinred 
and the kinges blood eyther partye enuying others au- 
thoritye, he nowe thought that their deuifion fhoulde 
bee (as it was in dede) a fortherlye begynnynge to the 
purluite of his intente, and a fure ground for the foun- 
dacion of al his building yf he might firfte vnder the 
pretext of reucngynge of olde dilpleafure, abule the 
anger and ygnoraunce of the tone partie, to the deftrtic- 
cjon of the tother : and then wynne to his purpofe as 
manye as he coufde : and thole that coulde not be 
wonne, myght be lofte ere they looked therefore. For 
of one thynge was hee certayne, that if his entente were 
perceiued, he fhold foone haue made peace beetwene the 
bothc parties, with his owne bloude. 

Kynge Edwarde in his life, albeit that this difcencion 
beetwene hys frendes fommewhat yrked hym : yet in his 
good health he fommewhat the lefle regarded it, becaule 
hee thought whatloeuer bufines fhoulde falle betwene 
them, hymfelfe fhould alwaye bee hable to rule bothe 
the parties. 

But in his laft ficknefle, when hee receiued hisnaturall 
ftrengthe foo fore enfebled, that hee dyl'payred all re- 
coucrye, then hee confyderynge the youthe of his chyl- 
dren, albeit hee nothynge lefle miftrufted then that that 
happened, yet well forfeynge that manye harmes myghte 
growe by theyr debate, whyle the youth of hys children 
fhoulde lacke difcrecion of themfeli and good counfayle, 
of their frendes, of whiche either party Ihold counfayle 
for their«owne commodity and rather by pleal'auntc ad- 
uyfe too wynne themfelfe fauour, then by profitable ad- 
uertifemente to do the children good, he called fome of 
them before him that were at variauncc, and inefpecyall 
the lorde marques Dorfette the quenes fonne by her 
fyrfte houfebande, and Richarde the lorde Haftynges, 
a noble man, than lorde chaumberlayne agayne whome 
the quene fpecially grudged, for the great fauoure the 
kyng bare hym, and alfo for that fhee thoughte hym le- 
cretelye familyer with the kynge in wanton coumpanye. 
Her kynred alfo bare hym fore, as well for that the 
kynge hadde made hym captayne of Calyce (whiche office 
the lorde Ryuers, brother to the quene claimed of the 
kinges former promyfe as for diuerfe other great giftes 
whiche hee receyued, that they loked for. When thefe 
lordes with diuerfe otherof bothe the parties were comme 
in prefence, the kynge liftinge vppe himfelfe and vnder- 
fette with pillowes, as it is reported on this wyfe fayd 
vnto them. My lordes, my dere kinfmenne and alies, 
in what plighte I lye you fee, and I feele. By whiche the 
lefie whyle I looke to lyue with you, the more depelye 
am I moued to care in what cafe I leauc you, for fuch 
as I leaue you, fuche bee my children lyke to fynde you. 
Whiche if they fhoulde (that Godde forbydde) fynde 
you at varyaunce, myght happe to fall themfelfe at warre 
ere their difcrecion woulde feme to fette you at peace. 
Ye fe their youthe, of whiche I recken„the onely furetie 
to relte in youre concord. For it fuffileth not that al 
you loue them, yf echeof you hate other. If they wer 
menne, your faithfulnefie happelye woulde fuffife. But 
childehood muft be maintained by mensauthoritye, and 
flipper youth vnderpropped with elder counfayle, which 
neither they can haue, but ye geue it, nor ye geue it, 
yf ye gree not. For wher eche laboureth to breakethat 
the other maketh, and for hatred of ech of others par- 
fon, impugneth eche others counfayle, there muft it 
nedes bee long ere anye good conclufion goe forwarde. 
And alfo while either partye laboureth to be chiefe, 
flattery fhall haue more place then plaine and faithful! 
aduyfe, of whyche mufte needes enfuc the euyll bring- 
ing vppe of the prynee, whofe mynd in tender youth 


infeft, fhal redily fal to mifehief and riot, and draw e 
down with this noble realme to mine, but if grace turn 
him to wil'dom : which if God fend, then thei that by 
euill menes before pleafed him beft, fhal after fall farthelt 
out of fauour, fo that euer at length euil clrifces dreue 
to nought, and good p'ain wayes profper. Great va- 
riaunce hath ther long bene betwene you, not alway f or 
great caufes. Sometime a thing right wel intended, 
our mifconftruccion turneth vnto worle or a fmal dif- 
plealure done vs, eyther our owne affection or euil 
tongues agreueth. But this wote I well ye neuer had lo 
great caufe of hatred, as ye haue of loue. 1 hat wc be 
al men, that we be chriften men, this Hull I leaue for 
prechers to tel you (and yet I wote nere whither any 
preachers wordes ought more to moue you, then his 
that is by and by gooying to the place that thei all 
preache of.) But this fhal I defire you to remember, 
that the one parte of you is of my bloode, the other of 
myne alies, arid eche of yow with other, eyther of kin- 
red or affinitie, whiche fpirytuall kynred of affynyty, if 
the facramentes of Chriftes clnirche, bearc that weyghtc 
with vs that woulde Godde thei did, fhoulde no Jdle 
moue vs to .charitye, then the rel'pedle of flefhlyc ccn- 
languinityc. Oure Lorde forbydde, that you loue to- 
gether the worfe, for the fclfe caufe that you ought to 
loue the better. And yet that happentth. And no 
where fynde wee fo deadlye debate, as amenge them, 
whyche by nature and lawe mofte oughtc to agree toge- 
ther. Suche a pefliiente ferpente is ambicion and delyre 
of vaine glorye and fouerauuye, whiche amonge dates 
where he once entreth crepeth foorth lb farre, ty 11 with 
deuifion and variauncc hee turneth all to mifehiefe. 
Firfte longing to be nexte the beft, afterwarde egall 
with the befte, and at lafte chiefe and aboue the bette. 
Of which immoderate appetite of woorflrp, and thereby 
of debate and diflencion what lofle, what forowe, what 
trouble hathe within thefe fewe yeares growen in this 
realme, I praye Godde as well forgeate as wee well re- 
member. 

Whiche thinges yf I coulde as well haue forefene, as 
I haue with my more payne then pleafure proued, by 
Goddes blelfed Gadie (that was euer his othe) I woulde 
neuer haue won the courtefye of mennes knees, with 
the lofle of foo many heades. But iithen thynges pafled 
cannot be gaine called, muche oughte wee the more be- 
ware, by what occafion we haue taken foo greate hurte 
afore, that we eftefoones fall not in that occafion agayne. 
Nowe be thole griefes pafled, and all is (Godde be 
thanked) quiete, and likelie rightc wel to profper in 
wealthiull peace vnder youre coleyns my children, if 
Godde fende them life and you loue. Of whyche twoo 
thinges, the lefie lofle wer they by whome choughe 
Godde dydde hys pleafure, yet fhoulde the rcalmC al- 
way finde kinges and paraduenturc as good kinges. But 
yf you among youre felfe in a childes reygne fall at de- 
bate, many a good man fhall perilh and happely he to, 
and ye to, ere thys land finde peace again. Wherfore 
in thefe laft wordes that euer I looke to fpeak with you : 

I exhort you and require you al, for the loue that you 
haue euer borne to me, for the loue that I haue euer 
born to you, for the loue that our Lord beareth to vs 
all, from this time forwarde, all grieues forgotten, eche 
of you loue other. Whiche I verelye trufte you will, 
if ye any thing earthly regard, cither Godde or your 
king, affinitie or kinred, this realme, your owne coun- 
trey, br your owne furety. And therewithal the king 
no longer enduring to fnte vp, laide him down on his 
right fide, his face towarde them : and none was there 
prefent that coulde refrain from weping. But the lordes 
recomtorting him with as good wordes -as theyctild, 
and anfweringlor the time as thei thought to Hand with 
his pleafure, there in his prefence (as by their wordes 
appered ech fergaue other, and ioyned their hands to- 
gether, when (as it after appeared by their dedes) their 
hearts wer far a fonder. As Tone as the king was de- 
parted, the noble prince his lonne drew toward London, 
which at the time of Ins deceafe, kept his houfhold at 
Ludlow in \\ ales. Which countrey being far of from 
the law and recourfc to iuftice, was begon-to be tarre 
oute of good wyll and waxen wild, robbers and riuers 
walking at libertie vneorredted. And for this cnchcafon 

the 
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r r I • r 1 to the ende he wifte was doubruous, and in which the kyng 

the prince was in thc hfc ^ rc- being on their fide, h.s part fhould haue the face and 

name of a rebellion: he fecretly therefore by timers 
ineancs, caufcd the quene to be perfwaded and brought 
in the mynd, that it neither wer nede, and alfo fhold be 
ieopardous, the king to come vp ftrong. 
nowe eueiy lorde loued ocher, and none 


the end that the authoritie of hi. prefence, fhould rc- 
frainc euill difpoled parfons fro the boldnes oi their 
formar outerages, to the gouernaunce and ordenng o. 
this vong prined at his fending thyther, was there ap- 
pointed Sir Antony Woduile lord Riuers and brother 
poinicu man. as vahaunte 


For where as 

vnto the quene, a right honpuraok own, .as ftudyed vppon, but abouce the coronacion and ho non re 

of hande as pobtike :m „f the king ,’f the lordes of her kinred ihoid , i, mbit 

in the kinges name muche peopl 


thei fhould geue chc 
lordes atwnxte whome and them-hadde bene lo ‘nmetyme 
debate, to tcare and fufpecle, Idle they Ihpuide gather 
thys people, not for the kynges iauegarde whome no 
manne enpugned, but for theyr deltruccion, hauying 
more regarde to their olde vanaunce, then their newe 
attonement. Lor whiche caufe thei fhoulde afiemble on 
the other partie muche people agayne for their defence, 
whole power fhe wylte wel farre ltretched. And thus 
fhould all the realme fall on a rore. And of a 1 the 
hurte that therof fhould enfue, which was likely not to 
be litlc, and the molt harme there like to fal wher fhe 
left would, all the worlde woulde put her and her kin- 


vnto him other of the fame partie, and in cfled • euery 
one as hewasnereft of kin vnto the quene, lo was 
planted next about the prince. I hat dnlte by the quene 
not vnwifelv deuifed, whereby her b.oode niighte of 
youth be rooted in the princes fauor, the duke ol Glou- 
cefter turned vnto their deftruccion, and vpon tnat 
erounde fet the foundacion of all his vnhappy building. 

For whom foeuer he perceiued, either at variance with 
them, or bearing himfelf their fauor, hee brake vnto 
them, fome by mouth, fom by writing and fecret mef- 
fen^ers, that it neyther was reafon nor in any wile to be 
luftered, that the yong king their mailer and kinf manne, 

Arnold bee in the handes and cuftodye of his mothers 

kinred, fequeftred in maner from theyr compamandat- ■■ ■■ PR 

tendance of which cueri one ought him as faithful fer- red in the wyght, and fay that thei had vnwyfefye and 
uice as they and manye of tfiem far more honorable vntrewJye alio, broken the amitie and peace that the 
part of kin then his mothers fide: whofe blood (quod kyng her hufband fo prudentelyC made, betwene hys 
he fauing the kinges pleafure, was ful vnmetely to be kinnt and hers in his death bed, and wlnclic the other 
matched with his f whiche nowe to be. as who fay re- party faithfully obferued. 

moued from the kyng, and the lefle noble to be left The quene being in this wife perfwaded, liiche woorde 
aboute him, is (quod he) neither honorable to hys ma- fentc vnto her lonne, and vnto her brother being aboute 
geftie, nor vnto vs, and alfo to his grace no furety to the kynge, and ouer that the duke of Gloucefter hym- 
haue the mi"htieft of his Irendes from him, and vnto felfe and ether lordes the chide of hys bende, wrote 
vs no little ieopardy, to fuflfer our welproued euil willers, vnto the kynge foo rcuerentelye, and to the queenes 
to grow in ouergret authoritie with the prince in youth, frendes, there foo louyngelye, that they nothynge carthe- 
namely which is iighte of beliefe and lone perfwaded. lye myitruftynge, broughte the kynge vppe in greate 
Ye remember I trow king Edward himfelf,' albeit he hafte, not m good fpede, with a lober coumpanye. 
was a manne of age and of difcrecion, yet'was he in Nowe was the king in his waye to London gone, irom 
manye thynges ruled by the bende, more then ftode Northampton, when thefe dukes of Gloucefter and 
either with his honour, or our profite, or with the com- Buckyngham came thither. Where remained behynd, 
moditieof any manne els, except onely the immoderate the lorde Ryuers the kynges vncle, entendyng on the 
aduauncement of them felfe. Whiche whither they morowe to lolow the kynge, and bee with hym at Stonye 
forer thirfted after their owne weale, or our woe, it wer Scratford miles thence, earely or flee departed, 

hard I wene to gefie. And if fome foikes frendffiip had So was there made that nyghte muche frendely chere 
not holden better place with the king, then any refped betwene thefe dukes and the lorde Riuers a greate while. 


of kinred, thei might peraduenture eafily haue be 
trapped and brought to confufion fomrne of vs ere this. 
Why not as eafily as they haue done lome other al- 
readye, as neere of his royal bloode as ye. But our 
Lord hath wrought his wil, and thanke'Leto his grace 
that peril is pafle. Llowe be it as great is 


growing, 


But incontincnte alter that they were oppenlye with 
greate courtefye departed, and the lorde Kiuers lodged, 
the dukes fecretelye with a fewe of their mofte priuye 
frendes, fette them downe in counfayle, wherin they 
ipent a great parte of the nyght. And at their rifinge 
the dawnyng of the day, thei lent about priuily to 
yf wee fufler this yonge kyng in oure enemyes hande, their feruantes in .their innes and Jodgynges about, o- c - 
w liiche without his wyttyng, might abule the name of uinge them commaundemente to make ’them felfe thorce- 
his commaundement, to ani ct our vndoing, which ly readye, for their lordes wer to horlcbackwa’-d Vp- 
thyngGod and good prouifion forbyd. Of which good pon whiche meflages, manye of their folke were acten 
prouifion none of us hath any thing the lefle nede, tor daunt, when manye of the lorde Riuers feruantes were 
the late made attoncmente, m whiche the kinges plea- vnreadye. Nowe hadde thefe dukes taken alfo into their 
fure hadde more place then the parties wilies. Nor none cuftodye the kayes of the inne, that none flioulde caffe 
of vs I beleue is fo vnwyfe, ouerlone to truftc a newe foorth without theyr licence. h 

frende made of an olde loe, or to think that an houerly 
kindnes, fodainely contradl in one houre continued, yet 
leant a fortnight, fhold be deper fetled in their lto- 


then 


long 


accuftomed malice 


mackes : 
rooted. 

With thefe wordes and writynges and fuche other, 
the duke of Gloucefter fone fet a fvre, them that were 
of themfelf ethe to kindle, and in efpeciall twayne, 
Edwarde duke of Buckingham, and Kicharde lorde 
Haftinges and chaumberlayn, both men of honour and 
of great power. The tone by longe fucceffion from his 
anceftrie, the tother by his office and the kinges fauor. 
Thefe two not bearing eche to other fo muche loue, as 


And ouer this in the hyghe waye towarde Stonye 
Stratlorde where the kynge laye, they hadde bedftowed 
certayne Oi theyr folke, that fhoulde fende backe ao-avne 
many yeres and compell to retoume, anye manne that were gotten 
oute of Northampton toward Stonye Stratford? 3 r<»]i 
they fliould geue other lycence. For as muche as the 
dukes themfelfe entended for the lhcwe of theire dyly 
gence, to bee the fyrfte that lhoulde that daye attende 
vppon the kynges highnefle oute of that towne: thus 
bare they folke in hande. But when the lorde Rvuers 
vnderftodc tne gates clofed, and the wayes on cuerve 
flue befette, neyther hys feruauntes nor hymfelf fuffered 


hatred bothe vnto the'quenes par. : m Z p^nte a" jlQffi W f f ° ^ 

corded together wyth the duke of Gloucefter, that they maner prefent with rim" laft , COm P ar y n 8 this 

wolde vtterlye amoue fro the kynges companye, all his hourpJln om . r! 1 1 »>ghtes chere, in fo f ew 

mothers frendes, vnder the name of thei/ e„el«! maliked 

Vpon this concluded, the duke of Gloucefter vnder- 
ftandyng, that the lordes whiche at that tyme were 
aboute the kyng, entended to bryng him vppe to his 

coronacion, accoumpanied with fuche power ,,f ^ w ' ,, . ,v ' r\ n . c 

frendes, that it flioulde bee harde for oi his 


be it fuhe hee coulde not geat awa)4?andkeepeh!m- 

kfte hc ./houlde feeme 
hyde himfelfe tor fome fecret feare rifl five 


hardcferh^tobryngeiS; 


purpofe to pafle, without the gathcrin^ a^V*iieft af Wh^m’ squire what thys matter myghte meane 
itmble of people and in maner of opefwarre, whereof with hym. a°„°d 

. bectweenc 
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beetweene the kynge and them, and to brynge them to 
confufion, but it Ihoulde not lye in hys power. And 
when heebeganne (as hee was a very well Ipoken manne) 
in goodly wife to excufe himfelf, they taryed not the 
ende of his aunfwere, but lhortely tooke him and putte 
him in warde, and that done, foorthwyth wente to 
horfebacke, and tooke the waye to Stonye Stratiorde. 
Where they founde the kinge with his companie readye 
to leape on horfebacke, and departe fonvarde, to leaue 
that lodging for them, becaufe ic was to llreighte for 
bothe coumpanies. And as fone as they came in his 
prefence, they lighte adowne with all their companie 
aboute them. To whome the duke of Buckingham 
faide, goe afore gentlemenne and yeomen, kepe youte 
rowmes. And thus in goodly arraye, thei came to the 
kinge, and on theire knees in very humble wife, falued 
his grace ; whiche receyued them in very ioyous and 
amiable maner, nothinge carthlye knowing nor miftruft- 
inge as yet. But euen by and by in his prefence, they 
piked a quarell to the lorde Richard Graye, the kynges 
other brother by his mother, fayinge that hee with the 
lorde marques his brother and the lorde Riuers his vncle, 
hadde coumpafied to rule the kinge and the realme, and 
to fette variauncc among the ftates, and to lubdewe and 
deftroyc the noble blood of the realm. Toward the ac- 
coumplifhinge whereof, they fayde that the lorde Mar- 
ques hadde entered into the Tower of London, and 
thence taken out the kinges trealor, and lent menr.e to 
the fea. All whiche thinge thefe dukes wide well were 
done for good purpofes and necdTari by the whole coun- 
faiie at London, fauing that {ommewhat thei mult fai. 
Vnto whiche woordes, the king aunfwered, what my 
brother Marques hath done I cannot faie. But in good 
faith I dare well aunfwere for myne vncle Riuers and 
my brother here, that thei be innocent of any Lch 
matters. Ye my liege quod the duke or Buckingham 
thei haue kepte theire dealing in thefe matters farre fro 
the knowledge of your good grace. And foorthwith 
thei arrelted the lord Richarde and Sir Thomas Waughan 
knighte, in the kinges prefence, and bioughne the king 
and all backe vnro ^Northampton, where they tooke 
againe further counfaile. And there they lent awaie from 
the kinge whom it pleafed them, and fette newe 
feruantes aboute him, fuche as lyked better them than 
him. At whiche dealinge hee wepte and was nothing 
contente, but it booted not. And at dyner the duke of 
Glouceller fente a dilhc from his owne table to the lord 
Riuers, prayinge him to bee of good chere, all fhould 
be well inough. And he thanked the duke, and prayed 
the meflenger to beare it to his nephewe the lorde Ri- 
chard with the fame meflage for his comfort, who he 
thought had more nede of coumfort, as one to whom 
fuch aduerfitie was ft'raunge. But himfelf had been al 
his dayes in vre therewith, and therfore coulde beare it 
the better. But for al this coumfortable courtefye of 
the duke of Glouceller he fent the lord Riuers and the 
lorde Richarde with Sir Thomas Vaughan into the 
Northe countrey into diuers places to prilon, and after- 
ward al to Pomfrait, where they were in conclufion 
beheaded. 

A letter written with a cole by Sir Thomas More to 
hys doughter maillres Margaret Roher, within a 
whyle alter he was prifoner in the Towre. 

■VJ YNE own good doughter, our lorde be thanked 
I am in good helthe of bodye, and in good quiet 
of minde : and of worldly thynges I no more defyer 
then I haue. I bcleche hym make you all mery in the 
hope of heauen. And fuch thynges as I fomewhat 
longed to talke with you all, concerning the worlde to 
come, our Lorde put theim into your myndes, as I 
trufte he dothe and better to by hys holy fpirite : who 
blefle you and prelerue you all. Written wyth a cole 
by your tender louing father, who in hys pore prayers 
forgetteth none of you all nor your babes, nor your 
nurles, nor your good hufbandes, nor your good huf- 
bandes fhrcvvde wyues, riOr your fathers fhre^vde wyfe 
neither, nor our other frendes. And thus fare vc hartelv 
well for lacke of paper. 7 7 


Two fhort ballettcs which Sir Thomas More made for 
hys paflime while he was prifoner in the lower of 
London. 

Lewys the loft loucr. 

"C'Y flatering fortune, loke thou neuer fo fayre, 

Or neuer fo plefantly begin to fmile. 

As though thou wouldft my ruine all repayre. 

During my life thou fhalt me not begile. 

Truft fhall I God, to entre in a while. 

Hys hauen or heauen fure and vniforme. 

Euer after thy calme, lokc I for a ftorme. 

Dauy the dycer. 

T ONG was I lady Lucke your leruing man, 

And now haue loft agayne all that I gat, 

Wherfore whan I thinlce on you nowe and than, 

And in my mynde remember this and that, 

Ye may not blame me though I befhrew your cat, 

But in fayth I blefle you agayne a thoufand times, j 
For lending me now fome layfure to make rymes. 

At the fame time with Sir Tbrnas More lived Skehcn, 
the poet laureate of Henry VIII. from whole works it 
feems proper to infert a few ftanzas, though he cannot 
be faid to have attained great elegance of language. 

The prologue to the Bouge of Courte. 

T N Autumpne whan the fonne in vyrgyne 
A By radyante hece enryped hath our come 
Whan Luna full of mutabylyte 
As Emperes the dyademe hath worne 
Of our pole artyke, fmylynge halfe in fcorne 
At our foly, and our vnltedfaftnefie 
1 he time whan Mars to warre hym dyd dres, 

I callynge to mynde the greare au&orytc 
Of poctes oldc, whiche lull craftely 
Vnder as couerte termes as coulde be 
Can touche a trouth, and cloke lubtylly 
With Iresfhe vtteraunce full fentencyoufly 
Dyuerfe in ftyle lome fpared not vyce to wryte 
Some of mortalitie nobly dyd endyte 

W hereby I rede, theyr renome and tlieyr fame 
Maye neuer dye, but euormore endure 
I was fore moued to a forfe the fame 
But ignoraunce full foone dyde me dyicure 
And (hewed t^iat in this arte I was not fure 
For to illumine flie fayd I was to dulie 
Aduyfynge me my penne awaye to pulle 
And not to wryte, for he fo wyll atteyne 
Excedyng ferther than his connynge is 
His heed maye be harde, but feble is brayne 
Yet haue I knowen fuche er this 
But of reproche furely he maye not mys 
That clymmeth hyer than he may fotinge haue 
What and he flyde downe, who fhall him faue ? 

Thus vp and downe my mynde was drawen anJcaft 
That I ne wyfte what to do was belle 
So fore enwered that I was at the lafte 
Enforfed to flepe, and for to take fome refte 
And to lye downe as foone as I my drefte 
At Harwyche porte flumbrynge as I laye 
In myne hofteshoufe called powers keye 

Of the wits that fiouriftied in the reign of Henry VIII. 
none has been more frequently celebrated than the earl 
of Surry ; and this hiftory would therefore have been 
imperfect without lome lpecimens of his works, which 
yet it is not eafy to diftinguifh from thofc of Sir Thomas 
yat and others, with which they are confounded in the 
edicion that has fallen into my hands. The three ffrft arc, 
1 believe, Surry’s ; the reft, being of the fame age, arc hr 
f ‘° me 45 examples of different meafures, and one as 
the oldeft compofition which I have found in blank verfe. 

Dcfcription of Spring, wherein eche thing renewes, 
only the lover. 

[ ootele afon that bud, and bloome fourth bringt 
rpi xj C Sf ene hath cladde the hyll, and eke the vale, 
i he Nightingall with ferhers new fhe finges ; 

1 lie turtle to her mate luth told her tale : 

9 Som 
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Somer is come, for every fpray now r P rin 8 cs - 
The hart hath hunge hys olde head on the pale. 

The bucke in brake his winter coate he fiynges ; 

The filhes flete with newe repayred lcaie : 

The adder all her Hough away flie flynges, 

1 he fwift 1 wallow purlueth the flyes ImalJc, 

The bufy bee her honey how flie mynges ; 

Winter is worne that was the floures bale. 

And thus I lee among thefe plealant thyng 
Eche care decayes, and yet my lorrovv fpryngi • 

Dcfcripcion of the reftlefs eftate of a lover. 

VI7Hen youth had led me half the race, 

W That Cupides fcourge had made me runne s 
I looked back to meet the place. 

From whence my weary courfe begunne : 

And then I law howe my delyre 
Mifguiding me had led the waye, 

Myne eyne to greedy of cheyre hyre. 

Had made me lofe a better prey. 

For when in fighes I ipent the day. 

And could not cloake my grief with game $ 

The boyling fmoke dyd Hi l bewray, 

*3 he prefent heat of fecret flame : 

And when talc reares do bayne my breaft. 

Where love his pleafent traynes hath fown, 

Her beauty hath the fruytes oppreft, 

Hie that the buddes were fpronge and blowne. 

And when myne eyen dyd ftill purlue, 

The flying chafe of theyre requeft i 
Theyre greedy looks dyd oft renew, 

The hydden wounde within my brefle. 

When every loke thefccheekes might ftayne, 

From dedly pale to glowing red ; 

By outward lignes appeared playne. 

To her for helpe my hart was fled. 

But all to late Love learneth me. 

To paynt ali kynd of Colours new ; 

To blynd theyre eyes that elfe fhould fee 
My fpeckled chekes with Cupids hew. 

And now the covert breft I clame, 

That worlhipt Cupide fecretely •, 

And nourifhed hys facred flame, 


Defcripcion of the fickle Affections, Pangs, and Sleightes 

of Love. 

S UCH wayward wayes hath Love, that moft part 
in difeord 

Our willes do fland, whereby our hartes but feldom 
do accord : 

Dccyte is hys delighte, and to begyle and mocke 
The Ample hartes which he doth ftrike with froward 
divers ftroke. 

He caufcth th’ one to rage with golden burning darte, 
And doth alay with Leaden cold, again the others harte. 
Whofe gleames of burning fyre and eafy fparkes of flame, 
In balance of unequal weyght he pondcreth by ame 
From eafye ford where 1 myghte wade and pafs full well. 
He me withdrawes and doth me drive, into a depe dark 
hell : 

And me witholdes where I am calde and offred place. 
And willes me chat my mortal foe I do beleke ol Grace ; 
He lettes me to purfue a conqueft welncre wonne 
To follow where my paynes were loft, ere that my fute 
begunne. 

So by this means I know how foon a hart may turne 
From warre to peace, from truce to ftryle, and fb 
agayhe returne. 

I know how to content my felf in others luft. 

Of little fluffe unto my felf to weave a webbe of truft : 
And how to hyde my harmes with foie dyflembling 
chere, 

Whan in my face the painted thoughtes would out- 
wardly appeare. 

I know how that the bloud forfakes the face for dred. 
And how by fhame it ftaynes agayne the Chekes with 
flamyng red : 

I know under the Grcne, the Serpent how he lurkes : 
The hammer of the reftlefs forge I wote eke how it 
workes. 


A N G U A G E. 


I know and con by roatc the tale that I wouldetell 
But ofee the woordes come fourth awrye of him tli. t 

Joveth well. . „ . 

I know in heate and colde the Lover how he .hake » 

In fynging how he doth complayne, in ileeping how 


IUIT1C * 

And though he lyfle to fee his Ladyes Grace full fore 
Such plealures as delyghc hys Eye, do not his helthe 
reftore. 

I know to feke the trade of my defyred loe 
And fere to fynde that I do feek.buc chiefly this . know. 
That Lovers mud transfourme into the thynge beloved, 
And live (alas! who would believe with iprite lrona 
Lyle removed. 

I knowe in harry fighes and laughters of the fpleene. 

At once to chaunge my ftate, my will, and eke my co- 
lour clene. 

I know how to deceyve my felf wythe others helpe. 
And how the Lyon chadded is, by beatynge ol the 
whelpe. 

In ftandynge nerethe fyre, I know how that I freafe •, 
Farre ol I burne, in bothe I wafte, and fo my Lyle I 


leefe. 

I know how Love doth rage upon a yeylding mynde. 
How fmalle a nete may take and male a harte ol gen- 
tle kynde : 

Or elfe with feldom fwete to feafon hepes of gall. 
Revived with a glympfc of Grace old forrowes to let 


fall. 

The hydden traynes I know, and fecret fnares of Love, 

How foone a loke will prynte a thoughte that never may 
remove. 

The flypper ftate I knew, the fodein turnes from 
vvelthe 

The doubtful! hope, the certaine wooe, and fure dc- 
foaired helthe. 


A praife of his ladic. 

EVE place you ladies and be gone, 
^ Boaft not your felves at all. 

For here at hande approcheth one, 
Whofe face will ftayne you all. 

The vercue of her lively lookes 
Excels the precious (lone, 

1 wifhe to have none other bookes 
To reade or look upon. 

In eche of her two chriftall eyes, 
Smyleth a naked boy ; 

It would you all in heart fufHfe 
To fee that lampe of joye. 

I think nature hath loft the mouldc. 
Where fhe her fhape did take j 
Or elfe I doubte if nature coulde 
So fayre a creature make. 

She may be well comparde 
Unto the Phenix kinde, 

Whofe like was never feene nor heard, 
Thac any man can fynde. 

In lyfe fhe is Diana chaft 
In trouth Penelopey, 

In woord and eke in dede ftedfaft ; 

What will you more we fay : 

If all the world were fought fo farre. 
Who could findc fuche a wig'it. 

Her beaucy twinklcth lyke a ftarre 
Within the frolty night. 


AT Y youth! ull yeres are paft, 
X X My joyfull dayes are gone. 
My lyfe it may not laft. 

My grave and I am one. 

My Myrth and joyes are fled. 
And I a Man in wo, 

Defirous to be ded, 

My mifeiefe to forgo. 

K. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE 


I burne and am a colde, 

I freefe amyddes the fyer, 

I fee flie doth witholde 
That is my honed defyre. 

I fee my helpe at hande, 

I fee my lyfe alfo, 

I fee where die doth ftandc 
That is my deadly fo. 

I fee how Hie doth fee. 

And yet fhe wil be blynde, 

I fee in helpyng me. 

She fekes and will not fynde. 

I fee how fhe doth wrye. 

When I begynne to mone, 

I fee when I come nye, 

How fayne die would be gone. 

I fee what wil ye more, 

She will me gladly kill. 

And you fhall fee therfore 
That fhe iliall have her will. 

I cannot live with ftones. 

It is too hard a foode, 

I wil be dead at ones 
To do my Lady good. 

The Death of ZORO AS, an Egiptian aftronomer, in 
the fird fight that Alexander had with the Perlians. 
'Vf O W clattring armes, now raging broyls of warre, 
Gan pafie the noys of dredtull trumpctts clang, 
Shrowded with fhafts, the heaven with cloude of dartes. 
Covered the ayre. Againd lull tatted bulks. 

As forceth kyndled yre the lyons keene, 

Whofc greedy gutts the gnawing hunger prickes ; 

So Macedons againd the Perfians fare, 

Now corpfes hyde the purpurde loyle with blood ; 

Large Daughter on eche fide, but Perfes more, 

Moyd fieldes bebled, theyr heartes and numbers bate. 
Fainted while they gave backe, and fall to fiighte. 

The litening Macedon by fwordes, by gleaves. 

By bandes and troupes of footemen, with his garde, 
Speedes to Dary, but hym his mered kyn, 

Oxate prcl'erves with horfemen on a piumpe 
Before his carr, that none his charge Ihould give. 

Here grunts, here groans, eche where drong youth is 
fpent : 

Shaking her bloudy hands, Bellone among 
The Perfes foweth all kind of cruel death : 

With throte yent he roares, he lyeth along 
His entrailes with a launcc through gryded quyte, 

Hym fmytes the club, hym woundesfarre drykingbowe, 
And him the fling, and him the Ihining fword ; 

He dyeth, he is all dead, he pantcs, he redes. 

Right over doode in fnowwhite armour brave. 

The Memphite Zoroas, a cunnyng clarke, 

To whom the heaven lay open as his bookc ; 

And in celcdiall bodies he could tell 
The moving meeting light, afpeCt, cclips. 

And influence, and conflellations all ; 

What earthly chaunces would betyde, what yere. 

Of plenty dorde. what figne forewarned death. 

How winter gendreth fnow, what temperature 
In the prime tyde doth feafon well the foyle. 

Why dimmer burnes, why autumne hath ripe grapes. 
Whither the circle quadrate may become. 

Whether our tunes heavens harmony can yelde 
Of four begyns among themfelves how great 
Proportion is ; what lway the erryng lightes 
Doth fend in courfe giyne that fyrd movyng heaven; 
What, grees one from another diflant be, 

What Aarr doth lett the hurtlull fyre to rage. 

Or him more mylde what oppofition makes. 

What fyre doth qualifye Mavorfes fyre, 

W'hat houfe eche one doth leeke, what plannett raises 
Within this heaven fphere, nor that fmall thynges 
I fpeake, whole heaven he clofeth in his bred. 

This fage then in the flarres hath fpyed the fates 
Threatned him death without delay, and, fith, 

He faw he could not fatall order chaunge, 

Foreward he-prcA in battayle, that he might 
Mete with the rulers of the Macedons, 

Of his right hand defirous to be flam, 

The boulded borne, and worthied in the fcilde 
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And as a wight, now wery of his lyfe. 

And leking death, in fyrd front of his rage, 
Comes deiperately to Alexanders face. 

At him with dartes one after other throwes, 

With recklefle wordes and clamour him provokes 
And fay th, Nectanaks badard ihamcfull flayne 
Of mothers bed, why lofed thou thy drokes, 
Cowardcs among. Turn thee to me, in caie 
Manhood there be fo much left in thy hearr. 

Come fight with me, that on my helmet wearc 
Apollo’s laurell both for learninges laude. 

And eke for martial! praife, that in my filicide 
The feven fold Sophie of Minerve contein, 

A match more mete, Syr King, then any here. 
The noble prince amoved takes ruth upon 
The wilfull wight, and with foft words ayen, 

0 monflrous man (quoth he) what fo thou art, 

1 pray thee live, ne do not with thy death 
This lodge of Lore, the Mufcs manfion marre ; 
That treafure houfe this hand fhall never fpoyle. 
My fword fhall never bruife that fkilfull brayne. 
Long gather’d iicapes of fcience lone to fpill ; 

0 how fayre fruites may you to mortail men 
From Wildoms garden give; how many may 
Bv you the wiler and the better prove : 

What error, what mad moode, what frenzy thee 
Perlwades to be downe, fent to depe Averne, 
Where no artes flourifh, nor no knowledge vailes 
For all tliefe fawes. When thus the foveieign laid. 
Alighted Zoroas with fword unfheathed. 

The carelefs king there fmoatc above the greve, 

At th’ opening of his quiflies wounded him. 

So that the blood down trailed on the ground : 

The Macedon perceiving hurt, gan gnafhe. 

But yet his mynde he bent in any wife 
Hym to forbeare, fett fpurrs unto his Aede, 

And turnde away, left anger of his fmarte 
Should caufe revenger hand deale balefull blowes; 
But of the Macedonian chieftaines knights, 

One Meleager could not bear this fight. 

But ran upon the faid Egyptian rude. 

And cute him in both knees : he fell to ground. 
Wherewith a whole rout came of fouidiours fterne' 
And all in pieces hewed the fely fcg, 1 

But happely the foule fled to the ftarres. 

Where, under him, he hath full fight of all. 
Whereat he gazed here with reaching looke. 

1 he Perfians waild fiuch fapience to forgoe. 

The very fone the Macedonians wifht & 

He would have lived, king Alexander fclfe 
Dcmde him a man unmete to dye at all ; 

Who wonne like praife for conqueft of his Yre 
As for ftoute men in field that day fubdued. 

Who princes taught how to difeerne a man, 

1 hat in his head fo rare a jewel beares. 

But over all thole fame Camenes, thofb fame. 
Divine Cumenes, whole honour he procurde. 

As tender parent doth his daughters weale. 
Lamented, and for thankes, all that they can, 

Do cherifh hym deceaft, and fett him free, 

From dark oblivion of devouring death. 
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Barclay wrote about 1550 ; his chief work is the Slit 

c, tomes, of which the following extract will (hew hi! 
ftyle. 

Of Mockers and Scorners, and falfe Accufers. 

0 Heartlefs fooles, hafte here to our dodtrine, 

Leaue off the wayes of your enormitie. 

Enforce you to my pre' eptes to encline, 

For here fhall I fhewe you good and veritie : 

Encline, and ye finde fhall great prolperitic, 

Eniuing the dodtrine of our fathers olde, 

And godly lawes in valour worth great golde. 

\\ ho that will fo!lowe the graces manyfolde 
Inch are in vercue, fnall finde auaunceinent : 
herfore ye fooles that in your finne are bolde, 

w-rj C yC Wl ^. omc » anti !c aue your lewde intent, 
Wifdome is the way of men moft excellent : 

1 herfore haue done, and fhortly fpede your pace. 

To quaynt your fclf and company with grace. 

Leajne 
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L.arne what is vertue, thcrin is great folace, 

I earne w hat is truth, ladnes ami p.udencc. 

Let grutche be gone, and grau.ue purchafe, 

Forfake vour tody and inconucmencc, 

Ceafe to be fooles, and ay to fue offence, 

Followe ye venue, chide roore ®l go y ' ’ 

For it and wifedome is ground of denlynes , . 

* 
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But in this little barge in P r ' nc, P al 
All fooliAi mockers I purpole to repreue, 

Clawe he his backe that fceleth itche or greue. 

Mockers and fcorners that are harde of beleue, 

wfh S combe here wl11 1 clawe and grate> 

To n roue if they will from their vice remeue 
l°d P Se thei/foliy, which caufeth great debate : 
Suche caytines fpare neyther poore man nor dlate. 

And where their Idle are mode worthy derifion, 

Other men to fcorne is all their moll condmon. 

Yet are mo fooles of this abufion, 

Whiche of wife men defpifeth the dodtrine. 

With mowes, mockes, lcornc, and collufion. 
Rewarding rebukes for their good diicipline . 

Shewe cofuche wifdome, yet fhall they not encline 
Unto the fame, but fet nothing therby. 

But mockc thy dodtrine, ftill or openly. 

So in the worlde it app.areth commonly. 

That who that will a foule rebuke or blame, 

A mocke or mowe fhall he haue by and by : 

Thus in derifion haue fooles their lpeciall game. 

Correa a wile man that woulde efehue ill name, 

And fayne would learne, and his lewde life amende, 
And to thy wordes he gladly fhall intende. 

If by misfortune a rightwife man oflende. 

He crladly fuffereth a iulte correaion, 

And°him that him teacheth taketh for his frende, 

Him felfe putting mekely unto fubiedtion, 

Folowing his preceptes and good diredtion : 

But yf that one a foole rebuke or blame. 

Fie fhall his teacher hate, (launder and diffame. 

Howbeit his wordes oft turne to his own fhame. 

And iiis owne dartes retourne to him agayne. 

And fo i- he fore wounded with the fame. 

And in wo endeth, great mifery and payne. 

It alfo proued lull often is certayne, . . 

That they that on mockers alway theii mindes caA, 
Shall of all other be mocked at the laA. 

He that goeth right, AedfaA, lure, and faA, 

May him well mocke that goeth halting and lame. 

And he that is white may well his fcornts caA, 

AgaynA a man of Inde : but no man ought to blame 
Anothers vice, while he vfeth the fame. 

But who that of finne is clcane in deede and thought. 
May him well fcorne whofe liuing is Aarke nought. 
The fcornes of Naball full dere fhould haue been bought, 
If Abigayl his wile dlfcr te and fage. 

Had not by kindnes right craity meanes fought. 

The wrath of Dauid to temper and affwage. 

Hath not two beares in their fury and rage 


htu 


Two and fortie children rent and torne, ^ 

For their mocking ot this prophete diume . 

So many other of this lort oiten mouine 
For their lewde mockes, and tall into ruine. 

Thus is it foly for wife men to encline. 

To this lewde flocke of tooks* tor lee thou Au. 

Them moAe fcornmg that are moA bad of all. 

The Lenuoy of Barclay to the fooles. 

Ye mocking fooles that in fcorne fet your ioy. 

Proudly defpifing Gods punuion : 

Take ye example by Cham the fonne ot Noy, 

Which laughed his father vnto derilion. 

Which him after curfed lor his tranigreflion. 

And made him feruaunc to all his lync and itocke. 

So fhall ye caytifs at the conclufion. 

Since ye are nought, and other fcorne and mocke. 

About the year 1553 wrote Dr . JVilfon, a man cele- 
brated for the politenefs ot his Ayle, and the extent ot 
his knowledge : what was the Aate of our language in 
his time, theVollowing may be of uie to fliow. 

T)Ronunciation is an apte orderinge bothe ot the vovee, 
countenaunce, and ali the whole bodye, accordynge 
to the worthines of fuc he woordes and mater as b/ 
fpeache are declared. The vfe hereof is fuche for anye 
one that liketh to haue prayle for tellynge his tale in open 
afiemblie, t >at hauing a good tongue, and a comelye 
countenaunce, he fhalbe thought to paAe all other that 
haue the like vtteraunce : thoughe they haue much bet- 
ter learning. The tongue geueth a certayne grace to 
euerye matter, and beautifieth the caufe m like maner, 
as a fwete foundynge lute muche ietteth iorthe a ni^ane 
deuifed ballade. Ur as the founde of a good inftrumenre 
Ayrreth the hearers, and moueth muche delite, fo a 
cleare foundyng voice comlorteth muche our deintie 
eares, with muche fwete melodie, and caufeth vs to al- 
lowe the matter rather for the reporters fake, then the 
reporter for the matters fake. DemoAhenes thertore, 
that famoufe oratour, beyng afked wliat was the chieteft 
point in al oratorie, gaue the chiefe and onely praife to 
Pronunciation ; being demaunded, vvh t was the leconde, 
and the thirde, he itil made anfwere Pronunciation, 
and would make none other aunfwere, till they lefte 
afleyng, declaryng hereby that arte without vtteraunce 
can dooe nothyng, vtteraunce without arte can dooe 
ri"ht muche An no doubte that man is in outwarde 
apparaunce halfe a good clarke, that hath a cleane 
tongue, and a comely gtAure of his body. /Efchines 
lykwyfe beyng bannilhed his countrie through DemoAhe- 
nes, when he had redde to the Rhodians his own oration, 
and DemoAhenes aunfwere thereunto, by force whereof 
he was bannilhed, and all they marueiled muche at the 
excellencie ot the fame: then ( q d jEfchincs ) you 

would have marueiled muche more if you had heard 
hymfclfe fpeak it. Thus beyng caA in miferie and ban- 
nifhed for euer, he could not but geue fuch great reporte 
of his deadly and mortal ennemy. 


Thus have I deduced the Englijh language from the fuch a manner that its progrefs may be eafily traced, and 
e of Alfred to that of Elizabeth ; in i'ome parts im- «E<- — J - 
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age of Alfred to that of Elizabeth ; in i'ome parts im- 
perfectly for want of materials ; but I hope, at leaA, in 


. j p. t«<i* 1 uv. cam jf 11 UCCU) <111 Li 

the gradations obferved, by which it advanced from its 
firlt rudenefs to its prefent elegance. 
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RAMMAR, which is the art of ufing words 
properly, comprifes four parts ; Orthography, 
Etymology, Syntax, and Profody. 

In this divifion and order of the parts of grammar I follow the 
common grammarians, without enquiring whether a fitter dsdnbution 
might not be found. Experience has long fhovvn this method to be 
lb diilinft as to obviate confufion, and fo comprehenfive as to prevent 
any inconvenient omiflions. 1 likewife ufc the terms already re- 
ceived and already underftood, though perhaps others more proper 
might ’fometimes be invented. Sylburgius, and other innovators, 
whofe new terms have funk their learning into negleft, have left fuf- 
ficient warning againll the trifling ambition of teaching arts in a new 
language. 

Orthography is the art of combining letters into fyl- 
lables , and fyllables into words. It therefore teaches pre- 
vioufly the form and found of letters. 

The letters of the Englilh language are. 


Roman. 

Italick. 

Old Englilh. 

Name. 

A a 

A a 

% a 

a 

B b 

B b 

23 fa 

be 

C c 

C c 

C c 

fee 

D d 

D d 

<0 fa 

dee 

E e 

E c 

<£ t 

e 

F f 

p f 

ff f 

# 

G g 

G £ 

<5 g 

fee 

H h 

H h 

$ fa 

aitch 

I i 

I i 

I 

i (orja 

J j 

y j 

31 i 

j confonant. 

K k 

K k 

fc ft 

ka 

L 1 

L l 

n i 

el 

M m 

M m 

JB m 

em 

N n 

N n 

& n 

en 

O o 

0 o 

<© 0 

0 

? P 

P P 

P P 

pee 


^ q 

e a 

cue 

R r 

R r 

& r 

ar 

S f s 

i 

Jb C* 


T t 


C t 

tee 

U u 

U u 

u 

u (or va 

V v 

V v 

33 fa 

v confonant, 

W w 

W w 

ID Ui 

double u 

X x 

X x 

% X 

ex 

Y y 

r y 

W P 

•toy 

Z z 

Z z 

% 5 

zed, more 



commonly izzard 



or ttzzard, that is, 



f hard. 


different forms, our alphabet may be properly faid to confift of 
twenty-fix letters. 

None of the fmall confonants have a double form, except A s ; oi 
which / is ufed in the beginning and middle, and t at the end. 

Vowels are five, a, e, i, o, u. 

Such is the number generally received ; but for i it is 
the practice to write y in the end of words, as thy, holy -, 
before as from die, dying from beautify , beautifying 
in the words fays , days, eyes ; and in words derived from 
the Greek, and written originally with u, as fyjlern , 
curoy-cc, fympatby, GvyrrccSetx. 

For k we often write w after a vowel, to make a 
diphthong ; as raw , grew , view, vow, flowing, low- 
nefs. 

The founds of all the letters are various. 

In treating on the letters, I fhall not, like fome other gramma- 
rians, enquire into the original of their form as an antiquarian ; nor 
into their formation and prolation by the organs of fpeech, as a me- 
chanick, anatomill, or phyfiologift ; nor into the properties and gra- 
dation of founds, or the elegance or harfhnefs of particular combina- 
tions, as a writer of univerfal and transcendental grammar. 1 con- 
fidcr the Englilh alphabet only as it is Englifh ; and even in this nar- 
row view I follow the example of former grammarians, perhaps with 
more reverence than judgment, bccaufe by writing in Englifh I fup- 

E ofe my reader already acquainted with the Englifh language ; and 
ecaufe of founds in general it m3y be obferved, that words are unable 
to deferibe them. An account therefore of the primitive and Ample 
letters is ufelefs almoll alike to thofe who know their found, and 
thofe who know it not. 

Of VOWELS. 

A. 

A has three founds, the (lender, open, and broad. 

A (lender is found in mod words, as face , mane and 
in words ending in at ion, as creation , fahation, gene- 
ration. 

The a flendcr is the proper Englifh a, called very juflly by Erpenius, 
in his Arabick Grammar, a Anglic urn cum e mijlum, as having a middle 
found between the open a and the e. The French have a fimilar 
found in the word pais, and in their e mafculine. 

A open is the a of the Italian, or nearly refembles it ; 
as father , rather , congratulate , fancy , glafs. 

A broad refembles the a of the German •, as all , 

wall, call. 

Many words pronounced with a broad were anciently written 
with au, as fault , moult ; and we Rill fay fault, ’vault. This wa? 
probably the Saxon found, for it is yet retained in the northern dia- 
lects, and in the ruflick pronunciation ; as maun for man, bound for 
band. 


To thefe may be added certain combinations of 
letters univerfally ufed in printing ; as ft, ft, fl, ft, 
fh, fk, ff, IT, fi, ffi, ffi, ffl, or an( p p er 

s m an n * Vl// £' /’ A IT’ A A A A 

#. tt, ii, «, fl, ff, ff a, m, fi, ffi, $. 

Qur letters are commonly reckoned twenty-four, becaufe anciently 
i and y, as well as u and v, were exprefled by the fame charafler ; 
vut as thofe letters, which had always different powers, have now 


The fhort a approaches to the a open, as grafs. 

The long a, if prolonged by e at the end of the word, 
is always (lender, as graze , fame. 

A forms a diphthong only with i or y, and « or w. 
Ai or ay, as in plain , wain, gay, clay, has only the found 
ot the long and (lender a, and differs not in the pronun- 
ciation from plane, wane. 

Au or aw has the found of the German a , as raw , 
naughty. 

Ae is fometimes found in Latin words rot cotnpleatly naturalifed or 
aflimilated, but is no Englifh diphthong} ar.d is more properlv ex- 
prefled by Angle e, as Cefar, Eneas. 

a E. 
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E. 

£ is the letter which occurs moll frequently in the Englilh lan- 
guage. 

E is long, as in feene or fhort, as in cellar, feparate , 
celebrate , men , then. 

It is always fhort before a double confonant, or two 
cenfonants, relent , medlar , reptile , ferpent , cellar, cejfa- 
tlon , bUffing, fill , felling, debt. 

K is always mute at the end of a word, except in mo- 
nofyllablcs that have no other vowel, as the ; or proper 
names, as Penelope , Phebe , Derbe ; being ufed to mo- 
dify the foregoing confonant, as fince, once , hedge, 
oblige -, or to lengthen the preceding vowel, as ban, 
bane ; can , cane ; pin, pine ; tun , tunc ; rob , robe ; pop, 
pope ; fir, fire -, ciir,‘ cure -, tub, tube. 

.Almoll all words which now terminate in confonants ended an- 
ciently in e, as year, yeare ; wildncfs, wildnrffe ; which e probably had 
the force of the Prcnch e feminine, and conllitutcd a fy liable with its 
aliociate confonant ; for, in old editions, words arc fometimes di- 
vided thus, dea-re, fcl-le, knowled-ge. This e was perhaps for a time 
vocal or filent in poetry as convenience required j but it has been 
long wholly muto. Camden calls it the filent e. 

It does not always lengthen the foregoing vowel, as 
glove , live, give. 

It has fometimes in the end of words a found ob- 
feure, and fcarcely perceptible, as open, Jhapen , flatten, 
thijlle , participle, metre, lucre. 

, E forms a diphthong with a , as near ; with as 
deign, receive ; and with u or w, as new , few. 

Ea founds like e long, as mean -, or like ee , as dear 
clear , near. 

Ei is founded like e long, as feize, perceiving. 

Eu founds as u long and foft. 

E, a, u arc combined in beauty and its derivatives, but 
have only the found of u. 

E may be laid to form a diphthong by reduplication 
as agree, feeping. 


Ou is frequently ufed in the laft fyllable of words which in I jJt i 
end in or, and are made Englilh, as honour , labour, favour, from U 
nor, labor, favor. 

Some late innovators have ejeded the u, without confidering that 
the lalt fyllable gives the found neither of or nor ur, but a found be- 
tween them, if not compounded of both; befides that they are pro- 
bably derived to us from the French nouns in cur, as botuur, favour 

u. 

U is long in ufe, confufon ; or fhort, as us, concur, 
fon. 

It coalefces with a, e, i, o -, but has rather in thefe 
combinations the force of the w confonant, as quaff, 
queft, quit , quite, languif: ; fometimes in ui the i Jofej 
its found, as in juice. It is fometimes mute before a, e 
i, y, as guard, guefi, guife , buy. 

V is followed by e in virtue, but the e has no found. 

Ut is fometimes mute at die end of a word, in imitation of the 
French, as prorogue, fynagegue, plague, vague, harangue. 

Y. 

r is a vowel, which, as Quintilian obferves of one 
of the Roman letters, we might want without inconve 
mence, but that we have it. It fupplies the place of 
/ at the end of words, as thy, before an/, as dying. 
and is commonly retained in derivative words where it 
was part of a diphthong in the primitive ; as defircy de 
firoyer ; betray, betrayed, betrayer j pray, prayer - ' L 
faycr j day, days. ' " 

2 ' being the Saxon vowel y, which was commonly ufed where i It 
now put, occurs very frequently in all old books. 

General Rules. 

A vowel in the beginning or middle fyllable, before 
two confonants, is commonly Ihort, as opportunity. 

In monolyllables a fingle vowel before a finale confo. 
nant is fhort, as fag, frog. ° 


Eo is found in yeomen, where it is founded as r Ihort ; and in tootle 
where it is pronounced like ee. ‘ t 

I. 

/has a found, long, as fine-, and fhort, as fin. 

That is eminently obfcrvable in i, which may be likewife remarked 
in other letters, that the Ihoit found is not the long found conti afted 
but a found wholly different. ’ 

The long found in monofyllables is always marked by ' 
the e final, as thin, thine. ' 

1 is often founded before r as a fhort u ; as flirt, firfi, 
flirt. 

It forms a diphthong only with e, as field, fluid, 
which is founded as the double ee -, except friend which 
is founded as frend. 

I is joined with eu in lieu, and ew in view ; which triphthones are 
founded as the open u . r 6 

o. 

O is long, as bone, obedient , corroding ; or fhort as 

block , knock, oblique , loll. 

IVomen is pronounced voimen. 

The Ihort o has fometimes the found of a clofc u, as fon, come. 

O coalefces into a diphthong with a, as’ moan, groan 
approach ; oa has the found of o long. ’ 

O is united to e in fomc words derived from Greek as fir 

but ee being not an Englilh diphthong, they arc better written as 
they are founded, with only e, economy . 

Vi ich /, as oil, foil , mil, noifomc. 

This coalition of letters feems to unite the founds of the two let 
ters as tar as two founds can be united without being deftroyed and 
therefore approaches more nearly than any combination in our tongue 
to the notion of a diphthong. » 

W ith o, as boot, hoot, cooler ; oo has the found of the 
Italian u. 

W ith « or w. as our, power, flower ; but in fome 
words has only the found of * long, as in foul, bowl, 
fno,giow.- Thele different founds are ufed to diftinguifh 
different fign.fications ; as bow, an inftrument for {hoot- 
ing -, bow, a deprefiion of the head : flw, the file of a 
boar ; few , to fcatter feed: bowl, an orbicular body; 
voxel, a wooden veflel, 1 

Ou is fometimes pronounced like * foft, as court • 
fometimes like o fhort, as cough-, fometimes Iikewclofe’ 

clii Teach ^ ^ 33 .*!$**’ which 11 fc only 


Of CONSONANTS. 

B. 

B has one unvaried found, fuch as it obtains in other 
languages. 

It is mute in debt, debtor, fubtle, doubt , lamb, limb, 
dumb , thumb , climb, comb , womb. 

It is ufed before l and r, as black, brcivn. 


c. 

C has before e and i the found of /; as fncereh, cen- 
trtek, century, circular, ciflern, city, ficcity ; before//, *, 
and «, it founds like k, as calm, concavity, copper, in- 
corporate, curiofty , concupifcence. 

C. might be omitted in the language without lofs, fince one of its 
founds might be fuppiicd by f and the other by k, but that rt pre- 

Ch lias a found which is analyfed into tjh , as chimb, 
chn, crutch. It is the fame found which the Italians 
give to the c Ample before / and e, as citta, cerro. 

Lb is founded like k in words derived from the Greek, 
as chymfi, feheme, choler. Arch is commonly founded 
ark before a vowel, as archangel ; and with the Englifh 
lound of ch before a confonant, as archbiflop. 

dint' ThlT FrCnCh W ° rd3 " 0t yCt affimilated > like A as p* 

fom we" wriri n f ? l nS l ifll ? rri '°S ra P h y> "ever ends a word ; ther*- 

wX were «*>»**> uuu. in red. 

It is ufed before l and r, as dock, erofs. 

D 

Is uniform in its found, as death, diligent. 

It is ufed before r, as drove, dref,; and tv, as dvccll. 


F. 

. F * h , avin g a name beginning with a vowel, it 

is numbered by the grammarians among the femi- 

Zd ’n ye J V h }\ q , Ualit y of a mute > th « it is com 
modioufly founded before a liquid, as faff, fly, freckle. 

It has an unvariable found, except that of ‘is fometimes 
Ipoken nearly as ov. 

G. 

n ^ r h f a V WO P p unds ’ one hard > as in gay, go, gun ; the 
other fofr, as in gem, giant. 6 

At 
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ENGLISH 


At the end of a word it is always hard, ri«£, fmg, 

^ Before e and i the found is uncertain. 

0 before e is foft, upm. pmfim. 
void zeefe, get, gewgaw , and derivatives iro 

S&Sr* -JWr. jtovT ' b£forc 

at the end of words, as finger . 

G is mute before n, as gnafl, fign, foreign. 

G before i is hard, as give, except in giant, gtganttek, 
gibbet , gile, giblets, giles , gill, gtlltflower , gin , gt gt , 

^Gb in the beginning of a word has the found of the 
hard v as gbofily i in the middle, and fometimes at the 
end, It is quite filent, as though, right , fought, fpoken 

th °lt has’ often at the end the found of /, as laugh 
whence laughter retains the fame found in the middle j 
cough, trough, feugb , tough, enough, flough. 

It is not to be doubted, but that in the original pronunciation gh 
had the force of a confonant, deeply guttural, which is Hill conti- 
nued among the Scotch. 

G is ufed before b, /, and r. 

H. 

H is a note of afpiration, and fhows that the following 
vowel mud be pronounced with a ftreng emiffion of the 
breath, at hat , horfe. 

It feldom, perhaps never, begins any but the firit 
fvllable, in which it is always founded with a full 


J. 

J confonant founds uniformly like the (ok g, and is 
therefore a letter ufelels, except in etymology, as eja- 
culation, jeficr, jocund, juice. 

K: 

K has the found of hard c, and is ufed before e and i, 
where, according to Englifh analogy, c would be foft, 
as kept, king, flirt, fleptick , for fo it Ihould be written, 
not fceptick. 

It is ufed before », as bull, knot, but totally Iofes its found. 

K is never doubled ; but c is ufed before it to fhorten 
the vowel by a double confonant, as cockle, pi kle. 


L. 

L has in Englifh the fame liquid found as in other 
languages. 

The cuftom is to double the l at the end of monofyllab'es, as kill, 
will, fall Thefe words were originally written kiilt, vjdle, full*-, 
ar.d when the e firit g:cw filent, and was afterwards omitted, the 
li was retained, to give force, according to the analogy of our lan- 
guage, to the foregoing vowel. 

L is fometimes mute, as in calf, half, halves, calves, 
could, would, flould, pfaltn , talk, falmon , falcon. 

The Saxon, who delighted in guttural founds, fometimes afpira>cd 
the/ at the beginning of words, as hli F , aloof, or bread ; hfippu, 
a lord ; but this pronunciation is now diluted. 

Ee at the end of words is pronounced like a weak el, 
in which the e is almoft mute, as table, fluttle. 

M. 

M has always the fame found, as murmur, monu- 
mental. 


N is fometimes mute after m, as damn, com 
hymn. 

P. 

P has always the fame found, which the Welfh 
Germans confound with B. 

P is iometimes mute, as in pfalm, and between m 
t, as tempt. 

' Ph is Ufed for / in words derived from the Gree 
philofopber , philanthropy, Philip. 

and\S 5n ? th ^ lan S ua B«, is always followed 1 
nd has a found which our Saxon ancefiors wel 


tongue. 


prefled by c P , cw, as quadrant , queen, cquefirum, qui-t. 
Inquiry, quire, quotidian. $u is never followed by u. 

is fometimes founded, in words derived from 
the French, like k, as conquer, liquor, rifque , chequer. 

R. 

R has the fame rough fnarling found as in other 
tongues. 

The Saxons ufed often to put b before it, as before / at the be- 

gir £Tu ufcdmTvords derived from the Greek, as myrrh, myrrhine, 
catarrbous , rheum, rheumatic k, rhyme . 

Re, at the end of fome words derived from the Latin 
tvmnnimrPfl 1 1 X WCillw CT * iS t&C&tTC* 


S has a hiding found, as filiation, fifler. 

A fingle r feldom ends any word, except the third perfon of verbs, 
a, loves, grows ; and the plurals of nouns, as tree', hufoes, dij1rrfcs \ 
the pronouns this, his, ours, yours, us; the adverb thus ; and words 
derived from Latin, as rebus, furplus ; the dole being always cither 
in ft, as houfe, horfe , or in Js, as grajs, dreys , blips, leys, anciently 
graft, drefe. 

S Angle, at the end of words, has a groflfer found, 
like that ol z, as trees, eyes, except this, thus, us, rebus, 
furplus. 

It founds like z before ion, if a vowel goes before, 
as intrufion -, and like f, if it follows a confonant, as 
converfon. 

It founds like z before e mute, as refufe , and before 
y final, as rofy -, and in thole words, bofem, defre , wif- 
dom, prifon, prifoner , prefent, prefent, damfcl, cafement. 

It is the peculiar quality of /, that it may be founded before all 
confonants. except x and z, in which f is comprifed, .v bring only 
ks, and z a hard or grofs f. This / is therefore termed by gram- 
marians fure yotrjJatis liters ; the reafon of which th E arned Dr. 
Clarke erroneoully fuppofed to be, that in fome words it might be 
doubled at pleal'ure. Thus we find in fcveial languages . 

Zii»ufu, fatter, fdegno, fdruccioh, ffavdLrt, cflf, fg :! rare, 
fgrnnare, jheke, f under, fmell, Jlrtje, fa.e, Jg.endcur, Jpr.ng, ffhee toe, 
JLrevu ; ftp, flrength, Jlramen, Jventura, '/well. 

S is mute in ifle, if and, detnefn vif count. 

T. 

T has its cuftom ary found, as take, temptation. 

li before a vowel has the found of f, as fahaticn, 
except an f goes before, as quefion, excepting like- 
wife derivatives from y, as mighty, mightier. 

Th has two founds ; the one foft, as thus, whether-, 
the other hard, as thing, think. The found is foft in 
thefe words, then, thence, and there, with their deriva- 
tives and compounds, that, thefe , thou, thee, thy, thine, 
their , they, this, thefe , them , though, thus, and in all 
words between two vowels, as father, whether ; and be- 
ween r and a vowel, as burthen. 

In other words it is hard, as thick, thunder, faith, 
faithful. Where it is fofccned at the end of a word, an c 
filent mu ft be added, as breath, breathe -, cloth , clothe. 


V. 

V has a found of near affinity to that of f, vain, 
vanity. 

From f in the Iflandick alphabet, v is only diltinguilhed by a dia- 
critical point. 

w. 

Of w, which in diphthongs is ofren an undoubted 
vowel, fome grammarians have doubted whether ic 
ever be a confonant ; and not rather as it is called a 
double a or ou, as water may be rclblved into ouater 
but letters of the fame found are always reckoned confo- 
nants in other alphabets : and it may be obferved, that 
w follows a vowel without any hiatus or difficulty of 
utterance, as frofiy winter. 

IVh has a found accounted peculiar to the Englilh, 
which the Saxons better exprefied by hp, low, as what, 
whence, whiting-, in whore only, and fometimes in 
wholejome, wh is founded like a limple h. 

X. 

X begins no Englifh word i it has the found of ks, 
as axle, extraneous. 

Y. 

2 , when it follows a confonant, is a vowel when it 
precedes either vowel or diphthong, is a confonant, 

J*, 
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ye, young. It is thought by fome to be in all cafes a 
vowel. But it may be obferved of y as of w, that it 
follows a vowel without any hiatus, as refy youth. 


Z Degins no word originally Englifh ; it has the 
found as its name izzard or / hard exprefies, of an 
f uttered with clofer compreflion ol the palace by the 
tongue, as freeze , froze. 


In orthography I have fuppofed orthoepy, or jujl utterance of words, 
to be included ; orthography being only the arc of expreffing certain 
founds by proper charadlers. I have therefore obferved in what 
words any of the letters are mute. 

Moll of the writers of Engliih grammar have given long tables of 
w-ords pronounced otherwife than they are written, and feem not (ef- 
ficiently to have confidered, that of Engliih, as of all living tongues, 
there is a double pronunciation, one curfory and colloquial, the other 
regular and foiemn. 1 he curfory pronunciation is always vague and 
uncertain, being made different in different mouths by negligence, un* 
fkilfulnefs, or ahedtacion. Fhe Iblemn pronunciation, though by no 
means ii'mnutab e and permanent, is yet always lefs remote from the 
orthography, and lefs liable to capricious innovation. They have 
however generally formed their tables according to the curfory fpeech 
of thofc with whom they happened to converfe ; and concluding that 
the whole nation combines to vitiate language in one manner, have 
often cllablilhed the jargon of the lowcil of the people as the model 
of fpeech. 

For pronunciation the bell general rule is, to confider thofe as 
the molt elegant lpeakers who deviate leail from the written words. 

There have been many fchemes offered for the emendation and 
fettlemcnt of our orthography, which, like that of other nations, 
being formed by chance, or according to the fancy of the earlicil 
writers in rude ages, was at firll very various and uncertain, and is 
yet fufficiently irregular. Of thefe reformers fome have endea- 
voured to accommodate orthography better to the pronunciation, 
without confiderjng that this is to xneafure by a lhadow, to take that 
for a model or UanJard which is changing while they apply it. Others, 
lefs abfurdly indeed, but with equal unlikelihood of fucccfs, have 
endeavoured to proportion the number of letters to that of founds, 
that every found may have its own character, and every character 
a Cngle found. Such wopld be the orthography of a new language 
to be formed by a lynod 6f grammarians upon principles of fciencc. 
But who can hope to prevail on rations to change their pradlice, 
and make all their old books ufelefs ? or what advantage would a 
new orthography procure equivalent to the confufion and perplexity 
of fuch an alteration ? 

Some of thefe fchemes I fhall however exhibit, which may be 

ufed according to the diverfitics of genius, as a guide to reformers, 
or terrour to innovators. 

One of the firll who propofed a feheme of regular orthography, 
was Sir Thomas Smith, fccretary of Hate to Queen Elizabeth, a 
man of real learning, and much pradlifed in grammatical difquili- 
tions. Had he written the following lines according to his feheme, 
they would have appeared thus. 


At length Erafmus, that great injur'd name, 
The glory of the priclthood, and the fhamc, 
Stcmm'd the wild torrent ol a baro’rous age. 
And drove thofe holy Vandals oft' the llage. 


At lcnftS Erjfmus, Sit g;et Tt-jurd aim, 
£e glori of Sc prefthii'd, and S: asm, 
Siemmd Se wild torrent of a barb'rous Jy. 
And diot «Sos holi Vandals off Se fiay. 


After him another mode of writing was offered by Dr. Gill, the 
celebrated mailer of St. Paul’s fchooi in London; which I cannot 
reprefent exaft'y for want of types, but will approach as nearly as I 
can by means of charadlers now in ufe as to make it undcrilood, ex- 
hibiting two llanzas of Spcr.fer in the reformed orthography. 


Spenfer, book iii. canto 5. 

Unthankful wretch, faid he, is this the meed. 
With which her fovercign mercy thou dolt quite ? 
Thy life Ihe faved by her gracious deed ; 

But thou doll ween with vilianous defpight. 

To blot her honour, and her heav’nly light. 

Die, rather die, than fo difloyally, 

Deem of her high defert, or feem fo light. 

Fair death it is to ftiun more fhame ; then die. 

Die, rather die, than ever love difloyally. 

But if to love dilloyalty it be, 

Shall I then hate her, chat from deathes door 
Me brought ? ah ! far be fuch reproach from me. 
What can 1 lefs do, than her love therefore, 

Sith I her due reward cannot reftore ? 

Die, rather die, and dying do her ferve. 

Dying her ferve, and living her adore. 

1 hy life ihe gave, thy life (he doth deferve ; 

Die, lather die, than ever from her fervicc fwerve. 


Vnhankfu! wru, fa id hj, iz Sis $e mjd. 
Wit) toil hir fob I ram mirfi Sou duff qujt ? 
Dj Ijf j-j CaSid bj hir graGus djd ; 

But SSu duff wen will tiilmui difpit, 

Tu blot bar honor, and her bebnlj liit, 
Dj, loSir di, Sen fo difloialj. 

Djm of her h :4 dizirr, or (jm fo liit. 

Fa<r del) it iz tu pun m®r p.m ; Sen dj, 
Dj, r.S« dj, S.n eb;r lub ditioialj. 


But if tu tub diGoialtj it bj, 

Sal I Sin bat bet Sat from difctz dtur 
Mj broufct f ah ! far bj fui riproi from mj« 
Wat kan I lea du Sin hir lub Si rf«r, 

S i 1 her du reward kanot reffsr ? 

Dj, raScr dj, and djij du hir ferb, 

D ij her firb, and libiy her adur. 

Dj ljf pj gab, Sj ljf pj dob dizirb. 

Dj, raScr di. Sin tber from her ferbis fwirb. 


Dr. Gill was followed by Charles Butler, a man who did not want 
an undemanding which might have qualified him for better em- 
ployment. He feeras to have been more fanguine than his prede- 
celfors, for he printed his book according to his own feheme • 
which the following fpecimen will make eaiily underitood. 


But whenfoever you have occafion to trouble their patience, or to 


come among them being troubled, it is better to Hand upon your 

* -<■ r - xa 


guard, than to trull to their gentlenefs. For the fafeguara of your 
face, which they have moft mind unto, provide a purfehood, made 
of coarfe boultering, to be drawn and knit about veur collar, which 
for more iafety is to be lined againft the eminent parts with woollen 
cloth. Firll cut a piece about an inch and a half broad, and half 
a yard long, to reach round by the temples and forehead, from one 
ear to the other ; which being fowed in his place, join unto it two 
Ihort peces of the fame breadth under the eyes, for the balls of the 
checks, and then fee an other piece about the breadth of a (hilling 
againft the top of the nofe. Ac other times, when they are not an- 
gered, a little piece half a quarter broad, to cover the eyes and parts 
about them, may ferve though it be in the heat of the day. 


Bet ptnfoerrr you bav* cccafion to trubble Seir patient’, or to c«m among Sem 
b«ing uubled, it is better to Hand upon your gird. Sin to truff to 5 :ir gentienes. 
For 5 : faf’gard of your he', p 3 Sey ha*’ moft mind’ unto, provid' a pnrthsel 
mad’ of cwrfe boultering, to b tc drawn and knit about your collar, pia for moi* 
fifty ia to bee lined againft $■ eminent parts WIC wcollen clor. Fiift cut a pert’ 
about an ins and a half broad, and ball' a yard long, to reaj round by Se temples 
and foi'head, from one ear to Se oScr ; pis b«mg fewed in his plac’, join uoto 
it two port p frees of the fam breadt under Se eys, for the ball of Sc clerks, and 
then fet an oSer p«c’ about Se braadr of a pilling againft the top of Se nofe. At 
cSer tira’s, pen Sey at’ not angered, a little picc’ half a quarter bro.d, to cover 
Se eys and parti about them, may ferve Saw; it be in the heat of Sc day. Hosier 
co the Mature and Prefer ties of Put, 1654. 


In the time of Charles I. there was a very prevalent inclination 
to change the orthography ; as appears, among other books, in fuch 
editions of the woilcs of Milton as were publilhed by himfelf. Of 
thefe reformers every man had his own feheme ; but they agreed in 
one general defign of accommodating the letters to the pronuncia- 
tion, by ejedling fuch as they thought fuperfluous. Some of them 
would have written thefe lines thus : 


Shall then be 
Than this of 


All the erth 

adis, far happier place 
un, and far happier dais. 


Bilhop Wilkins afterwards, in his great work of the philofophical 
language, propofed, without expefling to be followed, a regular or- 
thography ; by which the Lord’s prayer is to be written thus : 


Yor Fzdher huitfli art in heven, halloed bi dhyi Dam, dhyi cingeym cytn, dby 
vill bi dyn ia crtli at it is io heven, tec. 


We have fince had no general reformers; but fome ingenious men 
have endeavoured to deferve well of their country, by writing honor 
ar.d labor for honour and labour, red for read in the preter-tenlu, sais 
for fays, refete for repeat, explant for explain, or dedame for declaim. 
Of thefe it may be faid, that as they have done no good, they have 
done little harm ; both becaufe they have innovated liule, and be- 
caufe few have followed them. 


ETYMOLOGY. 


E TYMOLOGY teaches the deduction of one 
word from another, and the various modifica- 
tions by which the fenle of the fame word is diverfi- 
fied ; .as horfe , horfes j I love, I loved. 


Of the Article. 

The Englifh have two articles, an or a, and the. 


An, a. 

A has an indefinite fignification, and means one, with 
fome reference to more ; as, This is a good book , that is, 
one among the bocks that are good. He was killed by a 
fword, that is, fome fword. This is a better book for a 
man than a boy , that is, for one of thofe that are men than 
one of thofe that are boys. An army might enter without 
refiftance , that is, any army. 

In the fenfes in which we ufe a or an in the fingular, 
we ipeak in the plural without an article ; as, thefe are 
good books. 

I have made an the original article, becaufe it is only the Saxon 
an, or am, one, applied to a new ufe, as the German tin, and the 




E N G L 


ISH TONGUE. 


French «* ; the « being cut off before a confonant in the fpeed of ut- 

Kr Grammarians of the 1 aft age direCt, that an fhould be 
r i l f ore h . whence it appears that the Englifh an- 
ciemly albirai'ed !<*• ato i.%1 f before the filet h, 
as an herb , an honejl man : but otherwile a ; as, 

A horfe, horfe, my kingdom for a _horfe. 
y ’ Shakefpeare. 

The has a particular and definite fignification. 

The fruit 

Of that forbidden tree, whole mortal tafte 
Brought death into the world. Milton. 

That is, that particular fruit, and this world in which 
<we live. So He giveth fodder for the cattle, and green 
herbs for the ufe of man that is, tor thofe beings that 
are cattle , and bis ufe that is man. 


The is ufed in both numbers. 

I am as free as Nature firft made man. 
Ere the bafe laws of fervitude began, 

... • I 1 k. a -- . 1 r. . /, a n r> I tu fvlir i tYA 


The plural is formed by adding s, as table, tables , 
fly, flies I fifier, ftfters ; wood, woods-, or es where j could 
not otherwife be founded, as after ch, s, Jh, x, z after 
f founded like J, and g like j ; the mute * is vocal be- 
fore s, as lance , lances •, outrage , outrages. 

The formation of the plural and genitive Gngular is the fame. 

A few words yet make the plural in «r, as men, women, oxen, 
faint, and more anciently eytn and Jhoois T ms formation th. 
which generally prevails in the Teutomck dialed*. 

Words that end in / commonly form their plural by 
•ves, as loaf, loaves ; Calf, calves. 

Except a few, muff, muffs ; chief, chiefs. So hoof, roof, proof, re- 
lief, mifehief, puf, cuff, dwarf, handkerchief, grief. . 

Irregular plurals arc teeth from tooth, lice liom lo ufe, mice from 
sr.oufe, gee/e from goofc, feet from foot, dice from die, pence from penny, 
brethren from brother, children from child. 

Plurals ending in s have no genitives ; but we lay. 
Womens excellencies, and Weigh ihe mens wits againft 
the ladies hairs. Pope. 


Ere Dale iawa ,uv.u.u>, 

When wild in wcods ihe noble favage ran. Dryd. 


1 


Dr. Wallis thinks the Lords' houfc may be laid for the houfe. of Lord . 
but fuch phrafes are not now in ufe ; and lurcly an Englifh ear re- 
bels againft them. 


Of Adjectives. 


Many words are ufed without articles -, as, 
i. Proper names, as John, Alexander , Longinus, Ari- 


God is 


Harchus, Jcrufalem, Athens, Rome, London. 
ufed as a proper name. 

2. Abftradt names, as blacknefs, witchcraft, virtue, 
vice, beauty, uglinefs, love, hatred, anger, goodnature, 

kindnefs. . 

3. Words in which nothing but the mere being or any 

thing is implied : This is not beer, but water ■, This is 
not brafs, but fled. 


Adjectives in the Engliih language are wholly inde- 
clinable ; having neither cafe, gender, nor number, and 
being added to fubftantives in all relations without any 
change •, as, a good woman, good women, of a good wo- 
man ; a good man , good men, of good men. 


Of Nouns Substantives. 

The relations of Englifii nouns to words going be- 
fore or following are not exprefled by cafes, or changes 
of termination, but as in moft of the other European 
languages by prepofitions, unlcls we may be faid to 
have a genitive cafe. 

Singular. 

Nom. Magifter, a Mafter, the Mafter. 

Gen. Magiftri, of a Mafter, of the Mafter, or 

Mailers, the Mafters. 


The .Comp arif on of Adjectives. 

The comparative degree of adjectives is formed by 
adding er, the fuperlatiVe by adding ejl, to the pofitive 
as, fair, fairer, fair eft-, lovely, lovelier, loveli ejl -, fweet , 
fweeter, fweet ejl-, low, lower, low ejt -, high , higher. 


high eft. 


Dat. 

Acc. 

Voc. 

Abl. 


Mamftro, to a Mafter, to the Mafter. 


Magiftrum, a Mafter, the Mafter. 
Magifter, Mafter, O Mafter. 

Magiftro, from a Mafter, from the Mafter. 


Plural. 

Nom. Magiftri, Mafters, the Mafters. 

Gen. Magiftrorum, of Mafters, of the Mafters. 

Dat. Magiftris, to Mafters, to the Mafters. 

Acc. Magiftros, Mafters, the Mafters. 

Voc. Magiftri, Mafters, O Mafters. 

Abl. Magiftris, from Mafters, from the Mafters. 


Our nouns are therefore only declined thus : 

Mafter, Gen. Mafters. Plur. Mafters. 

Scholar, Gen. Scholars. Plur. Scholars. 


Thefe genitives are always written with a mark of elifion, maker's, 
fcbelar's, according io an opinion long received, that the 's is a con- 
traction of his, as the toldier's valour, for the foldier his valour i but this 
cannot be the true original, becaufc '1 is put to female nouns. Wo- 
man's beauty ; the Virgin's delicacy ; Haughty fund's unrelenting hate : 
and collective nouns, as Women's pajjions ; the rabble's infolen. e ; the 
multitude's folly ; in all thefe cafes it is apparent that bis cannot be 
underltood. We fay likewife, the foundation's flrength , the diamonds 
Lift re, the winter's Jeverity ; but in thefe cafes his may be underltood, 
he and his having formerly been applied to neuters in the place now 
fupplied by it and its. 

The learned, the fagacious Wallis, to whom ever)' F.r.glilh gram- 
marian owes a tribute of reverence, calls this modification of the 
noun an aiyBivt poffejftve ; I think with no more propriety than he 
might have applied the fame to the genitive in ejuitum decus, Trojee 
era, or any other Latin genitive. 

Th’ 5 termination of the noun feems to conftitutc a real genitive 
indicating poflelfion. it is derived to us from thofe who declined 
r , • a . fi" ,b i Gen ' r mi *T> of o fmub ; Plur. r^iSq-, or j-miS ir, /unfit ; 
and to in two other ot their lcvcn declenfions. 

It is a further confirmation of this opinion, that in the old poets 
both tne genitive and plural were longer by a fyllable than the original 
W °Wk knight's, in Chaucer ; Icavis, for leaves, in Spcnicr. 

hen a word ends in s, the genitive may be the fame with die 
nominative, k. Veins temple. 


'Some words are irregularly compared ; as good, better , 
befi bad, worfe, worft ■, little, lefs , leaf ■, near, nearer , 
next -, much, more, moft -, many (or mce), more (for moer), 
moft (for moeft ) -, late, latter, lateft or la ft. 

Some comparatives form a fuperlative by adding moft , 
as nether, nethermoft -, outer, outmoft under, undermoft ; 
up, upper, uppermoft -, fore, former, foremoft. 

Moft is fometimes added to a fubftantivc, as lopmoft , 
fouthmoft. 

Many adjectives do not admit of comparifon by ter- 
minations, and are only compared by more and moft, as 
benevolent , more benevolent , moft benevolent. 

All adjeCtives may be compared by more and moft, 
even when they have comparatives and fuperlativeS re- 
gularly formed ; as fair fairer , or more fair ■, fair eft, 
or moft fair. 

In adjeflives that admit a regular conparifon, the comparative more 
is oftener ufed than the fuperlative moft, as more fair is oftener written 
for fairer, than moft fair for fair eft. 

The comparifon of adjedtives is very uncertain ; and 
being much regulated by commodioufnefs of utter- 
ance, or agreeablenels ol found, is not eaiily reduced 
to rules. 

Monofyllables are commonly compared. 

Polyfyllables, or words of more than two fyllables, 
are feldom compared otherwife than by more and moft , 
as deplorable, more deplorable, moft deplorable. 

Dilfyllables are feldom compared if they terminate in 
fome, as fulfome, toilfome j in ful, as careful, fpleenful, 
dreadful -, in ing, as trifling, charming -, in ous, as porous-, 
in lefs , as carelefs, harmlefs j in ed, as wretched -, in id, 
as candid in al, as mortal ; in ent, as recent, fervent 
in ain, as certain -, in ivc, as mijftve -, in dy, as woody ; 
in fy, as puffy -, in ky, as rocky, except lucky ; in my, 
as roomy in try, as Jkinny -, in py, as ropy, except happy -, 
in ry, as hoary. 


Some comparatives and fuperlaiivcs are yet found in good writers 
formed without regard to the foregoing rules ; but in a language 
fubjefted fo little and fo lateiy 10 grammar, fuch anomalies mult fre- 
quently occur. 


So Jheuiy is compared by Milton. 

She in Jhadieft covert hid. 

Tun’d her nodturnai note. 

And virtuous. 

What Ihe wills to fay or do. 

Seems wifelt, virtuoufeft, difcreetelt, belt. 



Farad. Left. 


Farad. Loft. 

So 
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So trifling, by Ray, who is indeed of no great authority. 

It is not l'o dedorous, in refpeft of God, that he Ihould im- 
mediately do all the meaneft and trijhnftft things himfelf, with- 
out making ufe of any inferior or fubordinatc minifter, 

Raj on the Creation. 

Famous, by Milton. 

I lhall be named among the famooftf 
Of women, fung at folemn feftivals. Milton s • Agonifa. 

Inventive, by Aftham. 

Thofe have the inventivefl heads for all purpofes, and rounded 
tongues in all matters. Afcbam's Scboolmaflrr. 

Mortal, by Bacon. 

The mortalefl poifons praflifed by the Wed Indians, have 
fome mixture of the blood, fat, or ilclh of man. Bacon. 

Natural, by Wet tort. 

I will now deliver a few of the propered and naturallefi con- 
fiderations that belong to this piece. Wottons Architecture. 

Wretched, by 'Joknfon. 

The t uretchcder are the contemners of all helps ; fuch as pre- 
fuming on their own naturals, deride diligence, and mock at 
terms when they underdand not things. B. Joknflm. 

Powerful, by Milton. 

We have fudain'd one day in doubtful fight. 

What heav'njs great King hath fovSrflullefl to fend 

.Againd us from about his throne. Paradife Lofl. 

The termination in ijh may be accounted in fome fort a degree of 
companion, by which the fignification is diminifhed below the pofi- 
tive, as black, blackif, or tending to blacknefs; fait, [alt ijb, or having 
a little tade of fait : they therefore admit no comparifon. This ter- 
mination is feldom added but to words expreffing fenfible qualities, 
nor often to words of above one fyllablc, and is lcarcely ufed in the 
folemn or fublime dyle. 


Of Pronouns. 


Pronouns, in the Englilh language, are, 1, thou, he, 
■with their plurals we, ye, they , it, who, which, what , 
whether, whofoever, whatfoever , my, mine, cur, ours, thy, 
thine, your, yours, his , her, hers , their, theirs , this, that, 
other , another , the fame. 

The pronouns perfona! are irregularly inflected. 

Singular. Plural. 


Now. I 

Accuf and other \ . , 
oblique cales. ) 1 


We 

Us 


Nom. Thou Ye 

Oblique , Thee You 


You is commonly ufed in modern writers for ye, particularly in the 
language of ceremony, where the fecond perfon plural is uled for the 
fecond perfon Angular, You are my friend. 


Singular. 
Nom. He 
Oblique. Him 

Nom. She 
Oblique. Her 

Ncm. It 
Oblique. Its 


Plural. 

Them } applied to mafculines. 

Them ^ Applied to feminines. 

They } Applied to neuters or 
Them J things. 


For it the practice of ancient writers was to ufe he, 
and for its , his. 

The pofieffive pronouns, like other adjeCtivcs, are 
without cafes or change of termination. 

The poflefllvc of the firft perfon is my, mine, our, 
curs ; of the fecond, thy, thine , you , yours ; of the third, 
from he, his, from foe, her, and hers , and in the plural 
their. theirs, for both fexes. 

Our, jours, hers, theirs, are ufcij when the fubdantive preceding is 
feparated by a verb, as I befit are our books. Itrefi books art ours. 
Your children exeel ours in flature, but ours furpafs yours in learnttsg. 

Ours, jours, b&s, tbtirs, notwithllanding their feeming plural ter- 
mination, are applied equally to' lingular and plural fubllantivcs, as 
Ibis book is outs. Thcje books are ours. 

Mine and thine were formerly ufed before a vowel, as mine amiable 
lady ; which though now difufed in piofe, might be Aril properly 
continued in poetry, they are ufed as curs and yours, when they arc 
referred to a fubdantive preceding. 


Their and theirs are the pofleflives likewife of it, and 
are therefore applied to things. 

Pronouns relative are, who , which, what, whether 


whofoever, whatfoever. 

Sing, and Plur. 
Nom. Who 

Gen. Whofe 

Other oblique cafes.. W horn 


Sing, and Plur. 

Ncm. Which 

Gen. Of which, or whofe 
Other oblique cafes. Which 


Who is.now ufed in relation to perfons, and which in relation tt 
things ; but they were anciently confounded. 

Whofe is rather the poetical than regular genitive of which ; 

The fruit 

Of that forbidden tree, whofe mortal tade 

Brought death into the world. Milt n 

Whether is only ufed in the nominative and accufative cafes ; and 
has no plural, being applied only to one of a number, commonly to 
one of two, as, Whether of tbeje is left l know not. Whether fall 1 
cboofe ? It is now almod obsolete. 


What , whether relative or interrogative, is without 
variation. 

Whofoever, whatfoever, being compounded of who or 
what , and foever, follow the rule of their primitives. 

Singular. Plural. 


In all cafes. 


5 


This 

That 

Other 

Whether 


Thefe 

Thofe 

Others 


The plural others is not ufed but when it is referred to a fubdantive 
preceding, as I have Jent other horfes. 1 have not fast the fame hones, 
out others. 

Another, being only an other , has no plural. 

Here , there , and where, joined with certain particles 
have a relative and pronominal ufe. Hereof, herein 
hereby, hereafter, herewith, thereof. , therein , thereby, there- 
upon, therewith , whereof, wherein, whereby, whereupon, 
wherewith, which fignify, of this , in this , &c. of that , 
in that, &c. of which, in which, &c. 

Therefore and wherefore , which are properly, there for 
and where for, for that, for which , are now reckoned con- 
junctions, and continued in ufe. The reft feem to be 
palling by degrees into negleCl, though proper, ufe- 
ful, and analogous. They are referred both to Angu- 
lar and plural antecedents. 

There are two more words ufed only in conjunction 
with pronouns, own and felf. 

Own is added to pofleflives, both Angular and plural, 
as my own hand , our own houfe. It is emphatical, and 
implies a filent contrariety or oppofition ; as, I live in my 
own houfe, that is, not in a hired houfe. This I did with 
my own hand, that is, without help, or not by proxy. 

Self is added to pofleii.ves, as my felf yourfelves ; and 
fometimes to perfonal pronouns, as himfelf, itfelf, them - 
f elves. It then, lil^e own, exprefles emphafis and oppo- 
fition, as 1 did this myfelf, that is, not another ; or it 
forms a reciprocal pronoun, as We hurt ourfelves by vain 
rage. 

Himfelf, itfelf, them fives, is fuppofed by Wallis to be put by cor- 
ruption, for his felf, it' /<*/, their fives ; io that felf vs always a fob- 
“ an£iv / c - n I bisfecms juilly oblervcd for we fay, He cam: himfelf \ 
tlsmjej fall do this; where himfelf cannot be an accufative. 


Of the Verb. 

Engl i Hi verbs are aCtive, as 1 love •, or neuter, as I 
languish. The neuters are formed like the aftives. 

Mod verbs fignifying action, may likewife fignify condition or hoist, 
and become neuters, as I love, 1 am in love ; I frske, J am now 
linking. 

Verbs have only two tenfes infleCted in their termina- 
tions, the prefent, and Ample preterite ; the other tenfes 
are compounded of the auxiliary verbs have, Jball , 
will, let , may , can , and the infinitive of the aCtive or 
neuter verb 

The paflive voice is formed by joining the participle 
preterite to the fubftantive verb, as / am loved. 

To Have. Indicative Mood. 

Prefent Tenfe. 

Sing, /have, thou haft, he hath or has 
Plur. We have, ye have, they have. 

Has is a termination corrupted from hath, but now more frequently 
ufed both in verfe and prole. 

Simple Preterite. 

Sing. 1 had, thou hadft, he had ; 

Plur. We had, ye had, they had. 

Compound Preterite. 

Sing. / have had, thou haft had, he has had •, 

Plur . IF t have have had, ye have had, they have had. 

PretcrpluprffcP • 
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PreterpluperfeR. 

Sing, /had had, thou hadft had, be had had ; 

Plur. We had had, ye had had, they had had. 

Future. 

Sing. I (hall have, thou (halt have, he fhall have ; 

Plur. We fiull have, ye lhall have, they (hall have. 

Second Future. 

Sing, /will have, thou wilt have, he Wlll h ^ ; 

Pit We will have, ye will have, they will have. 

X future tenfes may be oble.ved the vacations of 

fall and mill. • n/r j 

Imperative Mood. 

Sin*. Have or have thou, let him have ; 

Plur. Let us have, have or have let them have. 

ConjunClive Mood. 

Prefent. 

Sing. / have, thou have, he have ; 

Plur. We have, ye have, they have. 

Preterite ftmple as in the Indicative. 

Preterite compound. 

Sing. I have had, they have had, he have had ; 

Plur. We have had, ye have had, they have had. 

Future. 

Sing. I (hall have, as in the Indicative. 

Second Future. 

Sing. / lhall have had, thou flialt have had, he mall 
have had; 

Plur. We (hall have had, ye (hall have had, they lhall 
have had. 

Potential. 

The potential form of fpcaking is exprefled by may, 
can, in the prefent ; and might, could, or Jhould, in the 
preterite, joined with the infinitive mood ot the verb. 

Prefent. 

Sing. / may have, thou mayft have, he may have ; 

Plur. We may have, ye may have, they may have. 
Preterite. 

Sing. I might have, thou mightft have, he might have; 
Plur. We might have, ye might have, they might have. 

Prefent. 

Sing. / can have, thou canft have, he can have ; 

Plur. We can have, ye can have, they can have. 
Preterite. 

Sing. / could have, thou couldft have, he could have ; 
Plur. We could have, ye could have, they could have. 

In like manner foould is united to the verb. 

There is likewife a double Preterite. 

Sing. I Ihould have had, thou (houldft have had, he 
Ihould have had ; 

Plur. We (hould have had, ye Ihould have had, they 
Ihould have had. 

In like manner we ufe, I might have had ; I could 
have had, &c. 

Infinitive Mood. 

Prefent. To have. Preterite. To have had. 

■Participle prefent. Having. Participle prefer. Had: 

Verb ACtive. To Love. 

Indicative. Prefent. 

Sing. I love, thou loveft, he loveth or loves ; 

Plur. We love, ye love, they love. 

Preterite fsmple. 

Sing. I loved, thou lovedft, be loved ; 

Plur. We loved, ye loved, they loved. 

Preterpcrfebi compared. / have loved, Efc. 

Preter pluperfect. 1 had loved, Efc. 

Future. / lhall love, EAc. / will love, &c. 

Imperative. 

Sing. Love or love thou, let him love ; 

Phr. Let us love, love or love ye, let them love. 

Conjunctive. Prefent. 

Sing. / love, thou love, he love ; 

/Y«r. We love, ye love, they love. 

Preterite /tuple, as in the Indicative. 

Preterite compound, /have loved, Efc. 


tongue. 

Future. / (hall love, &c. 

Second Future. I (hall have loved, <dc. 

Potential. 

Prefent. I may or can love, f '3c. 

Preterite, /might, could, or (hould love, eye. 

Double Pret. / might, could, or (hould have loved, cjc. 

Infinitive. 

Prefent. To love. Preterite. To have loved. 


Participle prefent. 


Loving. 


Participle pafi. Loved. 


The paflive is formed by the addition of the parti- 
ciple preterite, to the different tenfes of the verb to be , 
which muft therefore be here exhibited. 

Indicative. Prefent. 

Sing. 1 am, thou art, be is ; 

Plur. We are or be, ye are or be, they are or be. 

The plural be is now little in ufe. 

Preterite. 

Sing. I was, thou waft or wert, he was ; 

Plur. We were, ye were, they were. 

Wert is properly of the conjundlive mood, and ought not *o be 
ufed in the indicative. 

Preterite compound. / have been, &c. 

Preterpluperfebi. I had been, Cf c. 

Future. I (hall or will be, &c. 

Imperative. 

Sing. Be thou ; let him be ; 

Plur. Let us be ; be ye ; let them be. 

ConjunClive. Prefent. 

Sing. / be, thou beeft, he be ; 

Plur. We be, ye be, they be. 

Preterite. 

Sing. I were, thou wert, be were ; 

Plur. We were, ye were, they were. 

Preterite compound. I have been, &c. 

Future. I lhall have been, EFc. 

Potential. 

/ may or can ; would, could, or (hould be 5 could, 
would, or (hould have been, &V. 

Infinitive. 

Prefent. To be. Preterite. To have been. 
Participle pref. Being. Participle preter. Having been. 

Paflive Voice. Indicative Mood. 

I am loved, &c. I was loved, Stic. / have been 
loved, &c. 

ConjunClive Mood. 

If / bq loved, &V. If / were loved, &V. If / fhall 
have been loved, 

Potential Mood. 

/may or can be loved, &V. I might, could, or (hould 
be loved, E£c. / might, could, or (hould have been 
loved, i£c. 

Infinitive. 

Prefent. To be loved. Preterite. To have been loved. 
Participle. Loved. 

. ' s an ° t her form of Englifh verbs, in which the 

lnfimnve mood is joined to the verb^ in its various in- 
flections, which are therefore to be learned in this place. 

To Do. 

Indicative. Prefent. 

Sing, /do, thou doft, he doth ; 

Plur. Wc do, ye do, they do. 

Preterite. 

Sing. 1 did, thou didft, he did ; 

Plur. We did, ye did, they did. 

Preterite, &c 1 have done, t£c. / had done, SV. 
Future, /fhall or will do, 6 ?c. 

Imperative. 

Sing. Do thou, let him do ; 

Plur. Let us do, do ye, let them do. 

ConjunClive. Prefent. 

Sing. I do, thou do, he do ; 

Plur. We do, ye do, they do. 

T he reft are as in the indicative. 

Infinitive. To do ; to have done. 

Participle pref Doing, Participle priter. Done. 
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I do is fometimes ufed fuperfluoufly, as, /do love, I 
did love ; (imply for I love, or I loved ; but this is confi- 
dered as a vitious mode of fpeech. 

It is fometimes ufed emphatically -, as, 

/ do love thee , and when / love thee not , 

Chaos is come again. Shakefpcare. 

It is frequently joined with a negative ; as, I like her, 
but I do not love her ; I voijhed him fuccefs , but did not 
help him. 

The Imperative prohibitory is feldom applied in the 
fecond perl'on, at leaft in profe, without the word do ; 
as, Step him, but do not hurt him ; Praife beauty, but do 
not dote on it. 

Its chief ufe is in interrogative forms of fpeech, in 
which it is ufed through all the perfons •, as. Do I live? 
Doft thou Jlrike me? Do they rebel? Did I complain? 
Didft thou love her? Did Jhe die? So likewife in nega- 
tive interrogations ; Do I not yet grieve ? Did jhe not die ? 

Do is thus ufed only in the fimple tenfes. 

There is another manner of conjugating neuter verbs, 
which, when it is ufed, may not improperly denominate 
them neuter pafftves , as they are infle&ed according to 
the paflive form by the help of the verb fuftantive to be. 
They anfwer nearly to the reciprocal verbs in French ; 

as, 

/ am rifen, furrexi, Latin ; Je me fuis leve, French. 

I was walked out, exieram ; je m’etois promenc. 

In like manner we commonly exprefs the prefent tenfc ; as, I am 
going, co. I am gritring, Joleo. iihe is dying, ilia moritur. The 
tempeft is raging, furit pioce/la. I am purfuing an enemy, bojtem 
infcquQr . So the other tenfes, as, tl'c nitre •waiting, irvyy'diofn.ii 
«• fiTefoV, I have been •walking, I bad been •walking, Ijhall or lull 
be nv alitng. 

There is another manner of ufing the aflivc participle, which 
gives it a pallivc fignificjtion ; as, J he grammar is now printing, 
grammatiea jam nunc chartis impnmitur. The brafs is foiging, ara 
txeviuntur. I his is, in my opinion, a vitious expreflion, pro- 
bably corrupted from a phrafe more pure, but now fomewhat obfo- 
lete : 7 be book is a printing, Ike brats is a forging ; a being properly 

at, and printing and forging verbal nouns Jtgnifymg action, according 

to the analogy of this language. b 

1 he indicative and conjunctive moods are by modern writers fre- 
quently confounded, or rather the conjunctive is wholly neglefled, 
when fome convenience ol verification does not invite its revival. It 
is ufed among the purer writers after f, though, ere, before, •whether, 
except, unltfs, <u batfoevpr, •whomsoever, and words of wifhing ; as' 
Dtubtlejs thou art our father, though Abraham be ignorant oj us, and 
Jfvael acknowledge us not. 

Of Irregular Verbs. 

The Englifh verbs were divided by Ben Johnfon into 
four conjugations, without any rcafon arifing from the 
nature of the language, which has properly but one 
conjugation, fuch as has been exemplified; from which 
all deviations are to be confidcred as anomalies, which 
are indeed in our monofyllable Saxon verbs and the 
verbs derived from them very frequent ; but almoft all 
the verbs which have been adopted from other languages, 
follow the regular form. 

Our verbs a c obferved by Dr. Wallis to be irregular only in the 
formation of the preterite, and its participle. Indeed, iii the fcanti- 
nefs of our conjugations, there is fcarcely any other place for irre- 
gularity. 

The firffc irregularity, is a flight deviation from 
the regular form, by rapid utterance or poetical con- 
tra&ion : the laft fyllable. ed is often joined with the 
former by fuppreflion of e ; as, lov'd lor loved-, after 
c, ch, Jh, f, k, x, and after the confunants/J tb , when 
more flrongly pronounced, and fometimes after m, n, 
r, if preceded by a ffiort vowel, t is ufed in pronun- 
ciation, but very feldom in writing, rather than*/; as 
plac t, f natch' t, fijh't, wak't , dnveVt, fmel't ; for plac'd 
f natch' d. Jiff d, wak'd, divel'd, fmcl'd ; or placed, fnatebed, 
ji/ljed, waked , dwelled, /welled. 

Thofe words which terminate in / or //, or p, make 
their preterite in t, even in folemn language ; as crept, 
felt, dwelt ; lornctimes after .v, ed is changed into t • 
as', rext : this is not conftant. 

A long vowel is olten changed into a fhortone ; thus, 
kept, Jlcpt, wept , crept, /wept ; from the verbs, to keep, 
to pep, to weep, to cr.ep, to /weep. 

Where d or / go before, the additional letter d or t, 
in this contraded form, coalcfce into one letter with the 
radical d or t . ii t were the radical, thev coalclcc into t ; 


but if d were the radical, then into d or t, as the one or 
the other letter may be more eafily pronounced : as 
read, led, fpread, fhed, /bred, bid, hid, chid, fed, bled, bred, 
fped, find, rid ; from the verbs, to read, to lead, to 
fpread, to freed, to [bread, to bid, to hide, to chide , to feed, 
to bleed, to breed , to /peed, to ftride , to Jlide, to ride. 
And thus, cafi , hurt, cofl, buffi , cat , beat, fweat, fit 
quit, fimit, writ, bit, bit , met, fihot ; from the verbs, to 
cafi , to hurt, to cofi, to bttrfi, to eat , to beat, to fweat 
to Jit, to quit , to fimit e, to write, to bite, to hit, to meet 
to Jhoot. And in like manner, lent, fent, rent, girt'- 
from the verbs, to lend, to fiend, to rend, to gird. 

The participle preterite or paflive is often lormed in 
en, inftead ot ed-, as been, taken, given, Jlain , known , 
from the verbs to be, to take, to give, to flay, to know. 

Many words have two or more participles, as not 
only written, bitten, eaten, beaten , hidden, chidden , fijet- 
ten, chofen , broken -, but likewife writ, bit, eat, beat, 
hid, chid , /hot, chofie , broke, are promifeuoufly ufed in 
the participle, from the verbs to write, to bite, to eat , 
to beat , to hide, to chide , to /boot, to chocfe , to break 
and many fuch like. 

In the fame manner /own, J hewn , hewn, mown, 
loaden, laden, as well as f ow'd , fhew'd , hew' d, mow'd, 
loaded, laded, from the verbs to fow , to /hew, to hew 
to mow, to load, or lade. 

Concerning thefe double participles it is difficult to 
give any rule ; but he fhall feldom err who remembers 
that when a verb has a participle diftindt from its pre- 
terite, as write, wrote, written, that diftinft participle 
is more proper and elegant, as The book is written, is 
better than The book is wfote, though wrote may be ufed 
in poetry. 

There are other anomalies in the preterite. 

1. Win, /pin, begin, fiwim, fir ike, flick, Jing, fling, fling, 
ring, wring, fpnng, J wing , drink. Jink , /brink, fiink , 
come, run , find, bind , grind, wind, both in the pre- 
terite imperfe& and participle paflive, give wen, fpun , 
begun, ftvum, firuck, fiuck, fung, flung, flung, rung, 
wrung. Sprung, fiwung, drunk, funk, Jhrunk, hung, come, 
run, found, bound , ground , wound. And molt of them 
are alfo lormed in the preterite by a, as began, rang, 

fPf an S-> drank , came, ran, and fome others ; but 
m°li ot thefe are now cbfoletc. Some in the participle 
paflive likewife take en, as firicken , firucken, drunken , 
bounden. 

2 . Fight, teach, reach, fieek, befieech, catch, buy, bring, 
think work , make fought, taught , r aught, fought, be- 
J ought, caught, bought, brought , thought , wrought. 

But a great many of thefe retain likewife the regular 
form, as leached, reached, befeeched, calched, worked. 

3- Take, /hake, forfake , wake , awake, /land, break , 

Jpeak, bear , f hear , J wear , tear , weave, cleave, firive, 
tbjoe, drive, Jbine , rife, arife, fmite, write , bide, abide , 
ride, chocfe , chufe, triad, get, beget, forget, feethe, make 
in both preterite and participle took, forfiook, woke , 
awoke, flood, broke, J poke , bore, fihore, /wore, tore , 
wore, wove, clove, firove, throve , drove , /hone, reft, 
a f W’ ffi ote -> wrote, bode , abode, rode , chofie, trade, got, 
ff°L forgot, fod. But we fay likewile, thrive , rife, 
fimit, writ, chid, rid. In the preterite fome are 

likewife formed by a, as brake, fipake, bare, fihare, 
Jware, tare, ware, clave, gat, begat , for gat, and per- 
haps fome others, but more rarely. In the parti- 
ciple paflive are many of them formed by cn, as 
taken, Jhaken, forfiaken, broken, fipoken, born, Jhorn, 
jworn, torn worn, woven, cloven, thriven, driven , rifen, 
Jm tten, ridden, chofen , trodden, gotten, begotten, fiorgot- 
ten,f od den. And many do likewife retain the analogy 
Id did fieedei awa ked, fhcared, weaved, leaved, 

4- C.tve, b d, fit, make in the preterite gave, bade, 

in both hd ParCIClple paffivc> bidden, fit ten -, but 

/?., grow, throw , blow, crow like a cock, 

ma '" e t le ‘ r preterite drew, knew, grew, 
ctZ' r >7' Cr H°* flew ] Jl l *y » ^eir parti- 

thrown 1 ^ ^razvn, known, finown, grown, 

flee is fiain, fieen, lien, lam. Yet from 
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ENGLISH 

Of Derivation. 

That the Englifh language may be more A «“ 

neceirarv to enquire how its derivative words are deduct trorn t. ^ 
P r3i and how the primidves arc borrowed ftom other 1« 
Fuaees In this enquiry J fhall fomeutues copy Dr^ U »»«.*. » a 
fometimes endeavour to lupply his detcdls, and redufy his errour . 

Nouns are derived from verbs. 

The thing implied in the verb as done or produced, 
is commonly either the prefent of the verb ; as, to love, 
love-, to fright, a fright-, to fight, & figbt-, or tne pre- 
terite of the verb, as, to ftrike, 1 ftrick or l\wok, a firoke. 

The aftion is the fame with the participle prefent, as 
loving, frighting , fighting, Jlriking. 

The agent, or perlon adting, is denoted by the fyl- 
lable er added to the verb, as lover, fright er, ftriker. 

Subttantives, adjedtives, and fometimes other parts 
of fpeech, are changed into verbs : in which cafe the 
vowel is often lengthened, or the confonant foftened ; 
as, a houfe, to bote fe -, brafs, to braze -, glafs, to glaze 
t^rafs, to graze price, to prize -, breath, to breathe ; a 
fifh, to fifio ; oyl, to oyl ; further, to further -, forward, 
to forward ; hinder, to kinder. 

Somet mes the termination en is added, efpecially to 
adjectives -, as, hafte, to hafiten -, length, to lengthen 
rtrength to fircnglhen ; fhort, to Jhorten -, fafl, to faflen 
white, to whiten-, black, to blacker.-, hard, to harden 
foft, to J often . 

From fubltancives are formed adjedtives of plenty, by 
adding the termination y -, as, a loufe, loujy -, wealth, 
wealthy health, healthy ; might, mighty ; worth, 
worthy-, wit, witty luft, lufiy ; water, wateiy earth, 
earthy ; w'ood, a wood, woody -, air, airy ; a heart, 
hearty ; a hand, handy. 

From fubftantives are formed adjedtives of plenty, by 
adding the termination ful, denoting abundance ; as, 
joy, joyful ; fruit, fruitful-, youth, youthful ; care, care- 
ful -, uie, ufieful -, delight, delightful ; plenty, plentiful ; 
help, helpful. 

Sometimes, in almoft the fame fenfe, but with fome 
kind of diminution thereof, the termination feme is 
added, denoting fomething , or in fome degree as, de- 
light, d slight feme ; game, game fome-, irk, irkfitme -, bur- 
den, burdenfiome -, trouble, troublefiome -, light, ligbtfome ; 
hand, handfomc-, alone, lonefome-, toil, toil fome. 

On the contrary, the termination lefis added to fub- 
ftantives, makes adjedtives fignifying want ; as wortb- 
Ifis, wit left, heart lefis, joy lefis, carelefs, belplefs. Thus 
comfort, comfort lefis -, fap, fiaplefs. 

Privation or contrariety is very often denoted by the 
particle un prefixed to many adjedtives, or in before 
words derived from the Latin ; as, pleafant, unpleofiant ; 
wife, iivasrft *, profitable, unprofitable-, patient, impa- 
tient. 1 has unworthy, unhealthy , unfruitful, unufiefiul, 
and many more. 

The original Lngliih privative i< un ; but as we often borrow from 
tht L.itin, or its delccnd.tnts, words already iignifying privation, as 
snT.-.lriout, impt oits, in.Hfcrut, the inseparable particles un and in 
hav - fallen lnto cunfulton, from which it is not cafy to dii'cntangle 


tongue. 

mifufie -, to employ, to msfiemploy ; to app.y, to mj 

^ Words derived from Latin written with , de or dis re- 
tain the fame fignification. as difiingtitjh, d iftinguo ; de- 
trail, detraho; defame, defamo ; dctJneo. 

The termination h adeted to fubftantives, ant. fonv- 
times to adjedtives,- forms adjedtives that import fome 
kind of fimilitude or agreement, being formed by con- 
traction ot lick or like. ... 

A giant, giant !y, giantlike ; earth, earthly-, heaven, 

heavenly -, world, worldly ; God, godly ; good, goody. 

The fame termination ly added to adjectives, forms 
adverbs of like fignification ; as, beautiful, beautifully -, 
1 weet, fiwcetly ; that is, in a beautiful manner j with feme 

degree of fiweetnefs. . . 

The termination ifh added to adjedtives, imports di- 
minution ; and added to fubftantives, imports fimili- 
tude or tendency to a charadter; as, green, gtecni/by 
white, whitijh ; foft, foftijh ; a thief, thievijh -, a wolf, 
wolvifh -, a child, childifh. . _ ‘ 

We have forms of diminutives in fubftantives, though 
not frequent; as, a hill, a hillock -, a cock, a cockrel -, a 
pile e, pickrel -, this is a French termination: a goofe, 
a gofiling ; this is a German termination : a lamb, a 
lambkin -, a chick, a chicken -, a man, a manikin -, a pipe, 
a pipkin ; and thus Halkin, whence the patronimick 
Hawkins , Wilkin, Tbomkin, and others. 


n>em, 


in is prefixed to all words originally Englilh. as untrue, untruth, 
tiniint r/, unbantifome. 


es, as un- 


c « is prefixed to all participles made priv tivc adjc&iv 
fitting, unetjpjiirg, unaided, u;:. let. fined, tmevdeared. 

In ought never to be prefixed t a paruc-ple prefent, to mark a 
forbearance of adion, as urfigbing ; but a privation of habit ks 
unpitying. 

bn is prefixed to moll fubftantives which have an Emdirh termina- 
tion, as unfertiter.e/s, unperfeiinni, which, if they h.Tve borrowed 
terminations, ta^e in or un, as infertility, imperfedicn j unci ail, in- 
erv. hty ; tnaSsve, inactivity. 

In bo-rowing adjedtives, if we receive them already compounded, 
u .. ufual to retain the particle prefixed, as indecency, mch.ant, mpro- 
per± but if we borrow tbe adject ve, and add the pnvacve pa. fclc 
we commonly prefix un, as unpdttc, ungallant. V 

The prepofitive particles dis and mis, derived from the 
des and mes of the French, fignify almoft the fame ^ un- 
yet rather imports contrariety than privation, fmee i! 
anfwers to the ^ Latin prepofition de. Mis infinuates 



Yec Hill there is another form of d*minution among the Englilh, 
by leJIening the found i'.fclf, efpecially of vowels ; as there ia a form 
of augmenting them by enlarging, or even lengthening it ; and that 
fomet mes not fo much by change of the letters, as of their pronunr 
ciation ; as, Jup, fip, Joop, top, jippet, where, befides the extenuation 
of the vowel, there is added the Trench termination rt ; ftp, tip -, 
f,it, Spout ; laic, bab \ . Icohy, purrxif i g r ‘ at pronouncei! ong. clpeci- 
ally if with a ftronger found, greet t ; little pronounced long, lee-ttey 
ting, tang, tong, imports a Jucceffion of lmaller and then greater 
founds ; .itid lo in Jingle, jangle, t.ngle, tangle, and many other made 
words. 

Much btrwever of this is arbitrary and fanciful, depending •wholly on 
oral utterance, and therefore fcarcely vcorthy the notice, of It- atlss. 

Of concrete adjedtives are made abftradt fubftan- 
tives, by adding the termination refs, and a few in 
hood or head, noting character or qualities ; a*, white, 
whitenefis -, hard, bardnefis ; great, greatnefs -, fkilful, 
fialfiulncfis, unjkilfiulnefis -, godhead, manhood, maidenhead , 
widowhood, knighthood, priefibood, likelihood, falfekood. 

There are other abftradts, partly derived from ad- 
jedtives, and partly from verbs, which are formed by 
the addition of the termination th, a fmall change be- 
ing fometimes made ; as, long, length-, ftrong , Jlrength 
broad, wide, breadth, width -, deep, depth -, true, truth ; 
warm, warmth ; dear, dearth ; flow, fiowth ; merry, 
mirth heal, health ; well, weal, wealth ; dry, drought h -, 
young, youth ; and fo moon, month. 

Like thefe are fume words derived from verbs ; dy, 
death ; till, tilth ; grow, growth-, mow, later nmvth , 
after mow'th ; commonly fpoken and written later math, 
after math-, fteal ,fiealth-, bear , birth rue, ruth ; and 
probably earth from to ear or plow ; fly, fight ; weigh,, 
weigh: ; fray, fright ; to draw, draught. 

Thc.c (hou'cl rather be written fi’gt-th, frigbtb, onlv that cuftom 
prevails, left b fhould be twice repeated. 

The fame form retain fedtb, fpight, -wreathe, wrath, broth, froth, 
breath , footu, w>rib t light , iv/vbt, and the like, whofe primitives are 
either entirety obfolcte, or felaom occur. Perhaps they arc derived 
from fey or^^y, fpry y *wry, weal , bre*w, mow, fry, bray, fay, work. 

Some ending in fihip imply an office, employment, 
or condition ; as, ktngfhip, ward/hip , guardianfih.p, part- 
nerfhip, fiewardfhip head/hip, lordfbip. 

Thus nxicrjhip, that is, nxorthjhip ; whence •worfhipful, to nxor- 
Jhip. 

Some few ending in dom, rick, wick, do efpecially de- 
note dominion, at leaft ftate or condition ; as kingdom, 
dukedom, earldom , princedom , popedom, ckrifiendom, free- 
dom, wifdom , whoredom, bifhoprick, bailywick. 

Ment and age are plainly French terminations, and 
are of the fame import with us as among them, fcarcely 
ever occunng, except in words derived from the French, 
as commandment, ttfiage. 

c There 
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There are in Englidi often long trains of words allied by their 
meaning and derivation , as, to beat, a bat, hatoon, a battle , a beetle , 
a battle-door, to batter, butter, a kind of glutinous compofition for 
food. All thefe are of fimilar fignification, and perhaps derived from 
the Latin batuo. Thus take, toueix, tickle, tack, tackle-, all imply a 
local conjunction, from the Latin tango, tetigi, tacium. 

From two arc formed twain, twice, twenty, twelve, twins, twine, 
twijl, twirl, twig, twitch , twinge , between, betwixt, twilight, twibil. 

The following remarks, extrafted from Wallis, are ingenious, but 
of more fubtlety than foiidity, and fuch as perhaps might in every 
language be enlarged without end. 

Sn ofually implies the no/e, and what relates to it. From the La- 
tin nafus are derived the French net and the Englifh nofe ; and nr/ e, 
a promontory, as projecting like a nolle. But as if from the conl'o- 
nants ns taken fiom nafus, and tranlpol'ed, that they nt.iy the better 
correfpond, fn denotes nafus ; and thence are derived m.i.iy words 
that relate to the nofe, as fnout, Jneetu, frtore , jnoit, Jnear % fnicler, 
foot, ffnevil, fnite, fnuf, fnuffie, fnajfie, Jnarle, fridge. 

There is another/*, which may perhaps be derived from the Latin 
ffnuo, as fiaie, fneak, fnatl, jnaic ; fo likewife fisap and /natch, Jmb, 
(nub 

El implies a blafl ; as, blow, blafl, to blafl, to blight, and, meta- 
phorically, to blajl one s reputation; bleat, bleak , a bleak place, to 
look bieak or weather-beaten, bleak, b ay, bleu, h, bluffer , blurt, blijler, 
blab, bladder, bleb, blijler, blabber-lip' t, blubber. ei ten t, hinted, blcte- 
hr-ringt, blaf, blaze, to blow.-, that is, blojjom, bloom ; and perhaps 
blood and blujh. 

In the native words of our tongue is to be found a great agree- 
ment between the letters and the thing fignilicd ; and therefore the 
founds of letters fmaller, (harper, louder, cooler, fofter, (Longer, 
clearer, more obfeure, and moie ttridulous, do very oiten intimate 
the like effeds in the things fignihed. 

Thus words that begin with Jlr intimate the force and effed of 
the thing figmfied, as if probably derived from r yonv/M, or fir emus -, 
as, Jlrong, firtngth, jlrcw, Jlnke, Jtreaie, Jlroke, Jiripe, Jlri-ve, ffrfie, 
fl ruggle, Jlrout, /true, ftretcis, fir ait, fir id, Jlreight, that is, narrow, 
dt/train, Jlrefs, dtffrefs, firing, firap, fire am, Jireamer, Jfrand, ffnp, 
Jtray , Jtrugg/e, fi range, dr me, fi raddle 

St in like manner implies (Length, but in a lefs degree, fo much 
Only as is fufficient to preferve what has been already communi- 
cated, rather than acquire any new degree -, as if it were derived 
from the Latin fio : for example, Jtand,Jtay, that is, to remain, or to 
prop; fiaf, fift y, that is, to opf ofe ; /top, to stuff, stif.e, to stay, that 
JS, to flop ; a flay, that is, an obflacle ; stick, stut, stutter, stammer, 
stagger, stickle, stick, stake, a (harp pale, and any thing depofited 
at play ; stock, stem, sting, to sting, stink, stitch, stud, stanchion, 
stub, Hubble , to stub up, stump, whence stumble , stalk, to stalk, step, 
to stamp with the feet, whence to stamp, chat is, to make an impreffion 
and a (lamp ; stow, to flow, to heflow, steward or stoward, stead, 
steady , steaffafl, stable, a stable, a stall, to stall, stool, stall, still, stall, 
stallage, stall, stage, still adj. and s till adv. stale, stout, sturdy, steed, 
•toat, stallion, stiff, stark-dead, to starve with hunger or cold ; stone, 
steel, stern, stanch, to stanch blood, to stare, steep, steeple, stair, stan- 
dard, a (fated meafurc, stately. In all thefe, and perhaps fome others, 
fi denotes fomething firm and fixed. 

'T hr implies a more violent degree of motion, as throw, tbrufi, 
t’.rong, throb, through, threat, threaten , thrall, throws. 

II r imply fome lore of obliquity or dilfortion, as wry, to wreathe, 
wrrfi, wre/lle, wring, wrong, wrtnch, wrench, wrangle, wrinkle, 
wrath, wreak, wrack, wretch, wrifi. w.rap. 

Siu imply a filent agnation, or a ibfter kind of lateral motion ; as 
/way, ffi.ag, to /way, Jwagger, ffuerve, fiweat, /weep, fasti, Jwim, 
fining, /unfit, fweet, fwstcb, fiw.tnge. 

Nor u there much difference ot fm in fmootle, fmug, /mile, fmirk, 
finite, which (igmfics the fame as to firike, but is a fofter Word ; fmall, 
fmell, J-nack, fmotbcfi, fmart, a J mart blow properly figmfies fuch a kind 
of (froke as witnf an originally filent motion implied in fm, proceeds 
to a quick violence, denoted by ar fuddenly ended, as is (hewn 
by t. 

Cl denote a kind of adhefionor tenacity, as in cleave, clay, cling, 
climb. clamLer, clammy, c'afp, to da/p, to dip, to dmejs, cloak, dug, 
doji, to ilk/e, a dad, a dot, as a dot of blood, clouted extern, a dul- 
ler, a e/ufier. 

dp implies a kind of diifipation or expanfion, cfpecially a quick 
one, particularly if there be an r, as if it were from fpargo or Jepttro: 
for example, fpread, Jpring, /prig, fi rout , fprinkle, fplit,fplintcr, fpill, 
/pit. I putter , /patter. 

SI denotes a kind of filent fall, or a lefs obfervable motion ; as in 
flime, fide, flip, flipper, fly, Jlcight, Jut, flow, flack, /light, fling, 
/tap. 

And fo likewife ajh, ill erai's, raffs, gaff, faff, clafh, laff , ffaffs, 
flaff, traffs, indicates fomething acting more nimb'y and (harply. 
But iff, in c ruff, ruff, guff, fuff, bluff , bruff, huff, pu/b, implies 
fomething as acting more obtufely and dully. Yet in both there is 
indicated a Iwifi and fudden motion, not inftantaneous, but gradual, 
by the continued found Jh. 

Thus in flag, fling, ding, fwlng, ding, ffng, wring, fling, the ting- 
ling of the termination ng, and the lhaipnels of the vowel i, imply 
the continuation of a very (lender motion or tremor, at length indeed 
vanifhin^, ^but not fuddenly interrupted. But in /ink, wink. Jink, 
dink, dink, think, that end in a mute confonant, there is alio indi- 
cated a fudden ending. 

If there be an l, as in jingle, tingle, tinkle, mingle, fprinkle, 
twinkle, there is implied a frequency, or iteration of fmall aits. And 
the fame frequency ot ails, but lefs fubtile by reafon of the clearer 
vowel a. i: indicated in jangle, tangle, tpang/e, mangle, wrangle , 
hi angle, dangle ; as alfo in mumble, grumble, jumble, tumble, fumble, 
rumble, crumble, fumble. But at the fame time the dole u implies 
fomething obfeure or obtuuded ; and a congeries of conlonants mbl, 


denotes a confufed kind of rolling or tumbling, as in rat/fi 
Jcamble, Jcramble, wamble, amble ; but in theie there is fomethinp 


acute. 


In nimble, the acutenefs of the vowel denotes celerity, fn IparkU 
fp denotes diflipaticn, ar an acute crackling, k a fudden interrupt)., *' 
/ a frequent iteration ; and iri like manner in fprinkle, unlels t„ ma * 
imply the fubtility of the diflipated guttules. thick and thin dfo, 
in that the former ends with an obtufe confonant, and the later 
with an acute. 

In like manner, in fqueek, fqueak, fqueal, /quail braul, wraul, r au! 
fpaul, fereek, ffreek, fir'll, Jharp, ffsrivcl, wrinkle, crack, craff, ctajh, 
gnafls, plaff, cruff, huff, hiffe, fiffc, whiff, foft, jarr, hud, cur/, 
whirl, buz, bufsle, fpindle, dwindle, twine, twijl, and in many more' 
wc may obferve the agreement of fuch fort of founds with the things 
fignified : and this fo frequently happens, that fcarce any language 
which I know can be compared with ours. So that one mono- 
fy liable word, of which kind are almoll all ours, emphatically 
e.vpreffcs what in other languages can fcarce be explained but by 
compounds, or decompounds, or fometimes a tedious cucumlo- 
cution. 


We have many words borrowed from the Latin •, but 
the greateft part of them were communicated by the 
intervention of the French ; as grace, face, elegant, ele- 
gance, refemble. 

Some verbs, which feem borrowed from the Latin 
are formed from the prefent tenfe, and fome from the 
fu pines. 

From the prefent are formed fpend , expend, expendo ; 
conduce , conduco-, defpife, defpicio ; approve, approbo; 
conceive , concipio. 

From the lupines, /applicate, fuppliro ; dmonjlrett, 
dernonfho •, difpofe, difpono ; expatiate, expatioi ; fup - 
pre/s, fupprimo; exempt , eximo. 

Nothing is more apparent, than that Wallis gn.-s too far in avert 
of originals. Many ol thefe which feem (elected as immediate ,< c . 
feendents from the Latin, are apparently French, as concave, appro/, 
expofe, exempt. 


Some words purely French, not derived from the 
Latin, we have transferred into our language -, as, gar- 
den, garter, buckler, to advance, to cry, to plead, from the 
French jar din , jar tier, bouclier , avancer, oyer, p! aider •, 
though indeed, even of thefe, part is of Latin original. ’ 

As to many words which wc have in common with the German*, 
it is doubtful whether the old 1 cutons borrowed them from the fa-’ 
tins, or the Latins from the Teutons, or both had them from feme 
common original; as, wine, vmum ; wind, ventus ; went, vein; 
way, via ; wall, vallum ; wallow, volvo ; wool, vellus ; will, vclo ■ 
worm, vermis ; worth, virtus ; waff, vefpa ; dav. dies ; dr,,w, ’t, a ho ! 
tame, domo, ia.pa.ca-, yoke, jugum. (,Zyoc -, over, upper, luper, A. 
am, fum, uuc ; break, frnngo ; fy, vo!o ; bis- , Ho. 1 make no 
doubt but the Teutonic!; is moie ancient than tie Latin : and it is 
no lefs certain, that the Latin, which boirowcd a great number of 
words, not only from the Greek, efpecially the Aolick, but Loin 
other neighbouring languages, as the Ofcan and others, which have 
long become obfoiete, received not a few from the Tentomck. It is 
certain, that the Enghttt, German, and other 'I eotomck languages 
retained tome derived fom the Greek, which the Latin has ect-T 
pads, pfad, ax, aebs, mit, fiord, pfurd, daughter, tod ter, mickle, ntngle, 
rncon, /ear, grave, graff, to grave, to ferafe, wtole, heal, from 
l/*’ Ml yniia, (tin,, W ?Vt 

rixiu. oincc they received thole immediately from the Greeks, with- 
out the intervention ol the Latin language, why may not other 
words be derived immediately from the fame fountain, though they 
be likewife found among the JLaiins. 


Our anceftors were ftudious to form borrowed words, 
however Jong, into monofyliables ; and not only cut 
olf the formative terminations, but cropped the firft fyl- 
lable, efpecially in words beginning with a vowel ; and 
rejefted not only vowels in the middle, but likewife 
confonants of a weaker found, retaining the ftronger, 
which feem the bones of words, or changing them for 
others of the fame organ, in order that the found might 
become the fofter ; but efpecially tranfoofing their order, 
that they might the more readily be pronounced with- 
out the intermediate vowels. For example, in expendo, 
J'pt /id cxemplum, /ample , cxcipio, /cape ; extrancus, 
jlrange ; extradum, /retch'd ; excrucio, to Jcreiv ; cX- 
lcorio, to /cour excorio, to /ccurge ; excortico, to 
/creftcb ; and others beginning with ex : as alfo, emen- 
do, to mend ; epifeopus, bifhop ; in Danilh Bi/p\ epi* 
Itola, piftle j holpitale, /pittle ; Hil'pania, Spain-, hilto- 
ria, /lory. 

Many of thefe etymologies are doubtful, and fome evidently 
miitakcn. 

T he following are fome wli at harder, Alexander, San/e- ; Elifibeiba, 
Betty, apis, Lee, aper, lur , p patting into l, as in hjr.op , and by 

cutting 
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and a tranfpofed, (TaT cutdng off the beginning, and 


fence i dupeniacor, r • * j hence fcra[> % fcrablc t fcraruJ ; 

jerepe, rettormg l »nilea , extonitu5j atton itus, storm'd ; llo- 

exculpo, fioop ; cxt 5 rn , ** r . obftipo, stop-, audere, dare ; ca- 
machus. maw; of[ p nio 'f r J j t v:are , wary, warn, warning -, for 
vere. ware, whence \ a a *. foun d e d like our w, and the mo- 
the Latin m confonant toymeny ^ ^ of the lcttcr /, that 

dern found of the v con ^ ^ found of ^ and the m0 . 

is, the aEolick Q'g- wU that 0 f the Greek <p or ph -, ulcus, 

dern found of the W ^ firrtw, forrowfid ; mgen.um, en- 

ulcere, uUer, r , , p you W ould rather derive it from 

fmmt, E ag,, S . j,U, p,o- 

] here are ) P d me ■, as the French homme, femme, nom, 

r^'hom Vermin a, nomine. Thus pagina, page -, pot ; 

from . tentorium, tent ; precor, pray j praeda, 

ZFZ& fpeculor, fiy i plico , /» • irrtpUco, imply ; repl.co, re- 

"fr- v- 

:z: 



liaoUiuni, » r r f . 

brawl, mile. a' t °i/ a Xone of a fofter found, or even a 

wholVfrnnble" rotundas, round-, fragilis, frail ; fecurus. fare-, re- 
if rS tecula, id ; lubtilis , Jubtlc -, nomen, noun-, decanus, dean-, 
fomnuto ; fub.taneus, fuddain, focn ; fuperare, to four pen- 

cu ! Z peni mirabile, marvel/ as magnus. masn; d gnorf detgn ; 

rin/lum joint ; pingo, tcvnt \ pr.edan, reach* 
"The'cont.adtions may feem harder, where many of them meet, 
i\rk church ; prelhyter, priest ; Ucnflanus, fix ton ; 
fran-o^re’gi, break, breads-, fagus. ffe.ya, heeds, / changed into 
l \ :° to c t. w hich are letters near-a kin ; frigefco, freeze ; 
tdvw.fvr freff, ft into ff, as above in bifhop, fff, fonsfcapla , fi iff, 
i f and refrigefco, refreff ; but virefco ,frefi ; phlebotomus./euur ; 
bovin'a, buf-, v.tubna, veal ; fcutifer.We ; pirnitcntia, penance -, 
GnAuarium fanBuasx, fentry ; quxfmo, chaff ; pcrquifitio, purebaft •, 
( fi- infola, iffe. He, ifiand. Hand-, infoietta, iffet, ixt ; eyght 
, Tlri folidiy (r. wh»« Ovj-.rj, Ru/tj, Ely ; c»>,n.,c. 

(can. namely, by rejecling from the beginning and end t and o, ac- 
cordine to the ufual manner, the remainder xamin, whiter the baxons, 
who did not ufe x, writ cfam.cn, or Jcam.cn is contradcd into /ran ; 
a, from dominus, don-, nomine, noun-, abomino. ban; and indeed 
* thev turned into feiame -, for which we fay fwarme by 

mfertino- r to denote the murmuring ; thefaurus, store ; feible, 
stool; frrif, wet ; fudo, fweat ; gaudium, gay ; jocus yffy; fuccus, 
luicc; catena, chain; caliga, calga ; ch.iule, chautte, 1 r hofc; cx- 
tinguo, stanch, fqutnch, quench, stmt ; foras. forth ; fpecics. fptce ; 
recito read; adjuvo, aid; a\ u <, aevum, ay, age, ever-, fioccus .lock; 
excerno. frape, f. rabble , /crawl; extravagus, stray, straggle; col- 
lectum, clot, dutch; colligo, coil; recolhgo. recoil , fever o.fwear; 
ftiidulus, /brill; procurator, prex. ; pulio, to puff ; caiamus, a quill ; 
impetere to impeach ; augeo, auxi, wax ; and wanefco, vanui, wane ; 
fy'.labare, to /fell; puteus, fit ; granum, corn ; couipnmo, cramp, 
trump, crumple, crinkle. . 

borne may feem hariher, yet may not be rejeded, for it at Ieaft 
appears, that fome of them arc derived from proper names, and 
there are others whole etymology is acknowledged by every body ; 
as Alexander, Elitk, Scantier, Sander, Sandy, Sanny ; Eliza- 
beth. Elizabeth, Ehfrbltb. Betty, Befs; Margareta, Margaret, Mar. 
get, Meg, Pr ; Maria. Mary. Mai. Pal, Malkin, Mawkin. Mawket ; 
Matthxus, Matti-a , Matthew; Martha, Matt. Pat; Gulielinus, 
IffOhel-.us. •Girolamo, l ruilhiurne , II illiam. Hill, Bill, If ilkin, 1. ic- 
kta, Hicks, H'etks. < 

Thus cariopbyllus, flos ; gerofilo. Ttal. girtflce. gilofer, Fr. gilli- 
fc-uicr, which the vulgar call july/lower, as if derived from the 
month July ; peuofclinum, par/ly ; portulaca, purflain ; cydonium, 
quince; cydoniatum, quiddeny; perficum, peach , eruca, eruke, which 
they corrupt to ear-wig, as if it took its name from the car ; annulus 
geminus, a gimmal or gimlaL ring ; and thus the word gimbal and 
jumbal is transferred to other things thus interwoven ; quelques 
chofes, kickffaws. Since the origin of thefe, and many others, 
however forced, is evident, it ought to appear no wonder to any 
one if the ancients have thus disfigured many, efpecially as they fo 
much affeded monofyliables ; and, to make them found the fofter, 
took this liberty of maiming, caking away, changing, tranl'pofing, 
and foftening them. 

But while wc derive thefe from the Latin, I do not mean to fay, 
that many of them did not immediately come to us from the Saxon, 
Danilh, Dutch, and Tcutonick languages, and other dialcds, and 
fome taken more lately from the French or Italians, or Spaniards. 

The fame word, according to its different fignifications, often has 
a different origin t at. to bear a burden, from fero ; but to bear, whence 
birth, bom, bairn, comes from pano ; and a bear, at lead if it be of 
Latin original, from fera T hus perch, a fi(h, from ptrea ; but 
perch, a nieafure, from fertica, and likewife to perch. To fpell is 
from fytlala ; but fpell. an inchantment, by which it is believed that 
the boundaries are fo fixed in lands, that none can pafs them againft 
the matter's will, from expello ; and fpell, a meflenger, from epistola ; 
whence gofpd, good J pel, or yod -fpell. Thus fritft , or freeze, from fri. 
gefio ; but f reeze, an archiiedomc word, from zophorus ; but Jreefe, 


tongue. 

for doth, from Tri/a, or perhaps f rom frigefco, as being mort? fit 
(ban any other for keeptng out t >«- ' ^ ono r.|lablet. compounded 

but : obfeurelyconfufrd .^^/^"Vdiftina noife, in which it 

“r fl Tiffem from ffutter. From the fame Jp, and the termination 
chiefly differs fiom£«r finele cmiffion of fire with a node; 

ark, comes /park, f.g . g Jlnrr acute noife, and k, the mute 

feme tdTrcmuLs, ends in the mute confonant g. denotes the 
Ldden ending of any motion, that it » meant 

nrion of a finele, not a complicated exilition. Hence we cai jp g 

whatever has In clartck force; as alfo a fountain of water, and 
thence the origin of any thing ; and to fprmg, to germinate , an 
S one of the four feafons. From the lame /« -and out, is formed 
Lout, and with the termination ig, fprig ; of which the following, 
lor the nroft part, is the difference . fprout, of a grofier found, im- 
lifforU bud ; fprig. Of aflende-er found, denotes a 
imal er (lioot. In like manner, from Hr of tae verb s.nve, and cut, 
strout and strut From the fame str, and the termination 
Ugffe, is made Strugg e ; and th.s gl imports, but without any great 
noife, bv reafon ot the obfeure found ot the vowel » In like man- 
ner. from throw and rod is made trull ; and almoft in the fame fenle 
j. trundle, from throw or tkn.se, and rundle. rhus graff or greugls i. 
compounded of grave and rough ; and trudge from tread or trot, and 

drudge. 

In thefe obfervatJons it is eafy to difeover great faga- 
city and great extravagance, an ability to do much de- 
feated by the defire ol doing more than enough. . L 

may be remarked, , 

1. That Wallis’s derivations are often fo made, that 
by the fame licence any language may be deduced from 
any other. 

2. That he makes no diftin&ion between words imme- 
diately derived by us from the Latin, and thofe v hich 
being copied from other languages, can therefore a;iOi d 
no example of the genius ot tlie Englith language, or 
its Jaws of derivation. 

3. That lie derives from the Latin, often with great 
harJhnefs and violence, words apparently Teutonick *, 
and therefore, according to his own declaration, pro- 
bably older than the tongue to which he refers them. 

4. That fome of his derivations are apparently erro- 
neous. 


SYNTAX. 

The cftabli(hcd pra&ice of grammarians requires that I (hould here 
treat of the Syntax ; but our language has fo little inflettion, or va- 
riety of terminations, that its couttruClion neither requires nor ad- 
mits many rules. Wallis therefore has totally omitted it; and John- 
fon, whole defire of following the writers upon the learned languages 
made hint think a fyntax indil’pcnlably ncccllary, has publilhcd fuch 
petty oblervations as were better omitted. 

The verb, as in other languages, agrees with the no- 
minative in number and perfon ; as, < Tbou jiiejt /ram 
good He runs to death. 

Our adjedives and pronouns are invariable. 

Of two fubftantives jthe noun pofiefiive is the geni- 
tive-, as. His father's glory, The /urCs heat. 

Verbs tranfitivc require an oblique cafe ; as, He loves 
me You fear him. 

All prepofitions require an oblique cafe : He gave this 
to me -, He took this from me He /ays this of me j He 
tame with me. 

PROSODY. 

Tt is common for thofe that deliver the grammar of modem lan- 
miages, to omit their Proipdv. ^o that of the Italians is neglefted 
by Buomattci ; that of the French by Defmarais ; and that of the 
Englifh by Wallis, Cooper, and even by Johnfon though a poet. But 
as the laws of metre are included in the idea of a grammar, I have 
thought it proper to infert them. 

Profody comprifes ertbeephy , or the rules of pronuncia- 
Jnefe, tion and orthometry , or the laws of verification. 
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a gramma 

proper fo'unH ATI °r V'^' when evci 7 letter has its' 
accent or n CVCry liable has its proper 

its propcr q : a ™; y : n $m WfifiCation is the 

for the accent or eoLoyf are not alr< l atl y M p!ained ; and rules 
innumerable exceptions Sur) C C y t0 ^ S Ivcn » ktmg fubjedl to 
(ball here propofS h h ° WC ' Cf 35 1 have «*» « formed, I 

the former^i i*M^ CS *° rmed by affixing a termination, 
kingdom /7r/? b v/ IS / COm ; 1 - 0nly accentcd ’ as cbMifh , 
fore molt - tf' af " e , d ' r to,l ( ome > l ™r, /(offer, fairer, 

2 n’ifT god!y ' mick, y-> ort*fi’ 

radical 2^ tormcd by .Fixing a iyiJable to the 

the 3 vc?b h'T y ' iab,eS} W , hlth L arc at once nouns and verbs, 

J »t ; to cement, a cement ; to contrail, a contrail. 

»«™c ofi T S k , V “ b! “*»» their 

a*, detigk,, fa/Z * * ° ftC " h3VC Kon thc >™« Ij- liable ; 

^AH AffyUjhfc, ending in;-, as rraafry; in our, as 
in A- a sb°/* * T-n '* wallow, except a//cb ; 

£3 Ti l ^ lei m ^ 35 W«S*l inr^as^- 

t f i ' ■ m t£r ' 35 w ^ * in V ^ «*«» , in 

L 35 3CCent lhc former fy liable. 

«“-» ■»« 

6 Piilyllable verbs terminating in a confonant 

or having a (^phdiong 
! Ia ‘ l v liable, as oppeafe, reveal jorendin^in twocon° 

have the accent on the J after fyllable. 
f ff] P I* ‘ C nouns having a diphthong in the latter 
, y J , jb C ’ UV , c ,°. nimonI y their accent on the latter fyl- 
Jab.e, uttflafii except words in cm. certain, mln- 

prefixilo^'fvlL'hU™^-^^® * semination, or 
prefixing a fy liable, retain the accent of the radical 

vord, as lovchncfs, tendernefs, contemner , wJgonner ply. 
Ml bff$att&, commenting, commending, affurance ' 

9 - I rifiyllables ending in Mb, as gracious , arduous x 
<7 " ] , ln ton * as mention, accent the firth* 

io. 1 nffyllables ending in ce, ent, and ate, accent the 
, ly liable, as countenance, continence, armament, immi- 
nent e.egant, propagate, except they be derived from 
Ws having the accent on the laft, as connivence, ac- 
: .. .ntance , or the middle lyllable hath a vowel before 
two conlonants, as promulgate. 

„ . M ' 1 . n J r y llablc s ending in;-, as entity, fpecify, liberty , 
lu. cry, fubfidy, commonly accent thc firft lyllable. " 

3C l r't} ri f ^ [hhlcs in n 'f r r lc ac cent the firft fyllable, 
as legible, theatre, except difciple, and lbmc words which 
have a pofition, as example, epiftle. 

ij. i rifiyllables in ude commonly accent the firft 
fyllable, as plenitude. 

I, 4 ' 1 nfiyUables ending in ator or a tour, as cr cat our, 
or having in the middle lyllable a diphthong, as ended- 
zou, j or a vowel before two confonants, as domejiick j ac- 
cent the middle fyllable. 

15. 1 nllyllabies that have their accent on the laft fvl- 
lable are commonly French, as acquie/ce, repartee, ma- 
gazine, or words formed by prefixing one or two fyl- 
Jables to an acute fyllable, as immature, overcharge. 

1 ui r., yy ?b eS> cr words ot more than three fyl- 
lablcs, lollow the accent of the words from which they 
are derived, as arrogating, continency, incontinently , com- 
mendable, communuablenefs. J 

17. Words in ion have the accent upon the ante- 
j>enuic, as / button, perturbation , condition-, words in 
etour or rtor on the penult, as dedicator. 

*f ' in Ie commonly have the accent 

on the tirft lyliab.e, as amicable, unlefs the fecond fyl- 
lab.e have a vowel before two confonants, as com- 

vlijtlbU . 

19. \\ ords ending in ous have the accent on the ante- 
penult, as uxorious, voluptuous. 

xo. Words ending in ly have their accent on the an- 
tepenult, as pufillauimity, ailivity. 


R OF T FI E 

Thcfc rules are not advanced as compleat or infallibly k 
pofed as uletul. Alnn.ll every rule of every l.incuape lias 
ceptions ; and in Englilh, as in other tongues, iniu-h niuft be ul ^ 
bf example and authoiiiy. ‘Perhaps more and Lutcj rules , 
given that have eicapcJ my obiervation. IIlu ^ ^ 

Versification is the arrangement of acertain num 
ber of lyllables according to certain laws. 

The feet of our verfes are either iambiek, as alAfi 
create ; or trochaick, as holy, lofty. " Jt ' 

Our iambiek meafure comprifes verfes 
Of four fyllables, 

Moll good, moft fair. 

Or things as rare. 

To call you’s loft ; 

For all the coft 
Words can beftow, 

So poorly Ihow 
Upon your praife. 

That all the ways 

Senfe hath, come ffiort. Drayton 

With ravifii’d ears 

The monarch hears. Drydsn 

Of. fix. 

This while we are abroad. 

Shall we not touch our lyre ? 

Shall we not ling an ode ? 

. Shall that holy fire. 

In us that ftrongly glow’d. 

In this cold air expire ? 

Though in the utmoft Peak 
A while we do remain, 

Amongft the mountains bleak. 

Expos’d to fieet and rain. 

No fport our hours ffiall break,' 

To exercife our vein. 

Who though bright Phoebus’ beams 
Refreffi the fouthern ground, 

And though the princely Thames 
With beauteous nymphs abound. 

And by old Camber’s Itreams 
Be many wonders found ; 

Yet many rivers clear 
Here glide in filver fwathes. 

And what of all moft dear, 

Buxton’s delicious baths. 

Strong aie and noble chear, 

1 ’ alTwage breem winter’s fcathes. 

In places far or near, 

Or famous, or obfcure, 

Where wholefom is the air, 

^ Or where the moft impure, 

All times, and every where 

The mufe is ftill in ure. * Drayton. 

Oi eight, which is the ufual meafure for ffiort 
poems, 

And may at laft my weary a^-e 
Find out the peaceful hermitage, 

I he hairy gown, and mofiy cell, 

Where I may fit, and nightly fpdl 
Or ev ry ftar the- fky doth ffiew. 

And ev ry herb that lips the dew. Milton. 

Of ten, which is the common meafure of heroick and 
tragick poetry. 

Full in the midft of this created fpace 
Betwixt heav’n earth, and Ikies, there ftands a place 
Confinmg on all three ; with triple bound • I 
W hence all things, though remote, are view’d / 
around, k 

And thither bring their undulating found. \ 

J he palace of Joud Fame, her feat of pow’r, 

Flac d on the lumrait ot a lofty tow’r ; 

A thoufand winding entries long and wide 
Receive of freffi reports a flowing tide. 
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A thoufand crannies in the walls are made -, 

Nor gate nor bars exclude the bu y trade. 

’Tis built of brafs, the better to d.fiuL 
The Ipreading founds, and multiply t e new , 
Where echo’s in repeated echo s play . 

A mart for ever full i and open night and day . 
Nor filence is within, nor voice expre.s, 

Knr a deaf noife oi founds that never ceaie , 
Confus’d and chiding, like the hollow rore 
Of tides,’ receding from th’ iniulted lliorey 
Or like the broken thunder, heard from iai. 

When Jove to diftanct drives the rolling war. 

The courts are fill’d with a tumultuous din 
Of crouds, or iffuing forth, or cntnng in : 

A thorough-tare of news •, where fome deyife 
Things never heard, fome mingle truth with lies . 
The Troubled air with empty founds they beat. 
Intent to hear, and eager to repeat. Dtyden. 


\nd of fourteen, as Chapman s Homer. 


I 01 JUUllWfcn, as - ,. n m> 


Th. verfe of t«d« !!««>■ U n '>"’ ' 

to diver&fy heroick lines. 

Waller was fmooth, but Drydcn taught to ^J°m 1 

The var vnm verfe, thc full refounding line. 1 

The long nwjelHck march, and energy dmne. > 


The paufe in the Alexandrine muft be at the Gxth fyllable. 


The verfe of fourteen fyllable* is now broken into a 
JLTv°^, confining Mternatcly of eight 


foft ly ricli 
and iix. 


She to receive thy radiant name, 
Sclefls a whiter fpace. 

When all (hall praife, and cvry lay 
Devote a wreath to thee, 

That day, for come it will, that day 
Shall I lament to fee. 


In all thefe meafures the accents are t° be piaced 
even fyllables; and every line confideied by itU.1 
more harmonious, as this rule is more ftndly ob- 
ferved. 

Our trochaick meafures are 

Of three fyllables, 

Here we may 
Think and pray. 

Before death 
Stops our breath : 

Other joys 
Are but toys. 

Of five. 

In the days of old. 

Stories plainly told, 

Lovers felt annoy. 

Of feven, 

Faireft piece of welform’d earth. 

Urge not thus your haughty birth . 

In thefe meafures the accent is to be placed on the odd 
fyllables. 

Thefe are the meafures which are now in ufe, and above the reft 
thofe of feven, eight, and ten fyllables. Our ancient poets wrote 
verfes fometimes of twelve fyllables, as Drayton's Polyolbion. 

Of all the Cambrian (hires their heads that bear fo high. 

And farth’ft furvey their foils with an ambitious eye, 

Mervinia for her hills, as for their matchlefs crowds. 

The neareft that are faid to kifs the wand'ring clouds, 

Efpecial audience craves, offended with the throng. 

That Ihe of all the reft negle&ed was fo long ; 

Alledging for herfelf, when through the Saxons pride. 

The godlike race of Brute to Severn’s fetting fide 
Were cruelly inforc'd, her mountains did relieve 
Thofe whom devouring war elfe every where did grieve. 

And when all Wales befide (by fortune or by might) 

Unto her ancient foe rclign’d her ancient right, 

A conftant maiden ftill fhc only did remain. 

The laft her genuine laws which ftoutly did retain. 

And as each one is prais’d for her peculiar things ; 

So only (he is rich, in mountains, meres, and fprings. 

And holds herfelf as great in her fuperfluous wade, 

As others by their towns, and fruitful tillage grac’d. 


jsxrsi sffjSgrt.’Srt ra 

the accent relb upon every third fyllable. 

May I govern my pillions with ibfolute fway. 

And grow wifer and better as life wears away. 

In this meafure a fyllable is often retrenched from the firft foot, as 
Diogenes furly and proud. 

I think not of I'ris, nor I ris of m c. 

Tkpfe meafures arc varied by many combinations, and fometimes 
bJ SSe 3 Js, either wither without rhyme, as in the hero.ck 

meafure. f 

’Tis heav’n itfclf that points out an hereafter. 

And intimates eternity to man. 

$0 in that of eight fyllables, 

They neither added nor confounded. 

They neither waited nor abounded. 

In that of feven, 

For refiltancc I could fear none. 

But with twenty (hips Jiad done. 

What thou, brave and happy Vernon, 

Haft atchiev’d with fix alone. 

In that of fix, 

’Twas when the fe3S were roaring. 

With hollow blafts of wind, 

A damfel lay deploring. 

All on a rock reclin’d. 

In the anapcftick. 

When terrible tempefts aflail us, 

And mountainous billows affright. 

Nor power nor wealth can avail us, 

But (kilful induftry (leers right. 

To thefe meafures, and their laws, may be reduced every fpecies 
of Englilh verfe. 

Our verfification admits of few licences, except a 
fynalapba , or elifion of c in the before a vowel, as th' eter- 
nal ; and more rarely of 0 in to, as /’ accept ; and a fy- 
merefts, by which two ffiort vowels coalefce into one 
fyllable, as quejlion, fpecial or a word is contracted by 
the expulfion of a fliort vowel before a liquid, as av'rice, 
temp' ranee. 

Thus have I colleflcd rules and examples, by which the Englilh 
language may be learned, if thc reader be already acquainted with 
grammatical terms, or taught by a mailer to thofe that arc more 
ignorant. To have written a grammar for fuch as arc not yet 
initiated in the fchools, would have been tedious, and perhaps at laft 
ineffcflual. 
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Directions to the BOOK-BINDER. 

The Firft Volume contains, " The Preface j Hiftory of the Englifh 
Language j The Grammar ; and. The Letters A to K inclufive. 

The Second Volume contains, — L to Z inclufive, 
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rich? warren aba 


A The firft letter of the European alphabets, has, 
in the Englifh language, three different founds, 
which may be termed the broad, open, and flen- 
der. 

J The broad found rcfembling that of the Ger- 
man a is found, in many of Our monofyllables, as all, wall, 
malt , fait ; in which a is pronounced as au in caufe, or aiu in 
law. Many of thefe words were anciently written with au, 
as fault, wautk ; which happens to be ftill retained in fault. 
This was probably the ancient found of the Saxons, fince it is 
almoft uniformly preserved in the ruftic pronunciation, and 
the Northern dialcds, as maun for man, haund for hand. 

A open, not unlike the a of the Italians, is found in father , ra~ 
then, and more obfeurely in fancy, fajl, &c. 

A flender or clofe, is the peculiar a of the Englifh language, re- 
fcmbling the found of the French c mafeuline, or diphthong ai 
in pais, or perhaps a middle found between them, or between 
the a and e ; to this the Arabic a is faid nearly to approach. 
Of this found we have examples in the words, place, face, 
t vafle, and all thofc that terminate in alien ; as, relation , 
ticn , generation. 

A is fhort, as, glafs, grafs ; or long, as, glaze, graze : it is marked 
long, generally, by an e final, plane , or by an i added, as, 
plain. 

A, an article fet before nouns of the fingular number ; a man, a 
tree ; denoting the number one, as, a man is coming, that is, 
no more than one ; or an indefinite indication, as, a man may 
come this way ; that is, any man. This article has no plural 
fignification. Before a word beginning with a vowel, it is 
written an, as, an ox, an egg, of which a is the contraction. 
A is fometimes a noun ; as, a great A, a little a. 

A is placed before a participle, or participial noun ; and is con- 
fidcrcd by Wallis as a contraction of at, when it is put before 
a word denoting fomc adion not yet finifhed ; as, I am a walk- 
ing. It alfo feems to be anciently contracted from at, when 
placed before local furnames; as, Thomas a Bcckct. In other 
cafes, it feems to fignify to, like the French d. 

A hunting Chloe went. Prior. 

They go a begging to a bankrupt’s door. Dryd. 

May pure contents for ever pitch their tents 
Upon thefe downs, thefe meads, thefe rocks, thefe moun- 
tains. 

And peace ftill {lumber by thefe purling fountains ! 

Which we may every year 

Find when we come a fifhing here. IVotlon. 

Now the men fell a .ubbing of armour, which a great while 
had lain oiled; the magazines of munition arc viewed; the 
officers of remains called to account. TVotton. 

Another falls a ringing a Pefccnnius Niger, and judicioufly 
dilhngmfhcs.thc found of it to be modern. Addifon on medals. 
A has a peculiar fignification, denoting the proportion of one 
thing to another. Thus we fay, Thc'landloid hath a hundred 
0 ’ / ^e fthp’s crew gained a thoufand pounds a man. 

I he rncr Inn, that had been hitherto fliut up among moun- 
tains, palles generally through a wide open country, d urine all 
its courfe through Bavaria; which is a voyage of two days 

A r< K C ,°r tWCnty lea 2 ues * da y- 'Addifon on Italy. 

A is ufed in burlefque poetry, to lengthen out a fyllable, without 
aaaing to the feme. 

Vox.. I. 


For cloves and nutmegs to the line- a. 

And even for oranges to China. Dryrlrn. 

A is fometimes, in familiar writmgs, put by a barbarous corrup- 
tion for he. 

A, in compofition, feems to have fometimes the power of the French 
a in thefe phrafes, a droit, a gauche, &c. and fometimes to be 
contraded from at ; as, a fide, aflope, afoot , aflcep , athirjl, aware. 

If this, which he avouches, does appear. 

There is no flying hence, nor tarrying here. 

I gin to be a weary of the fun ; 

And vvifh the Hate of the world were now undone. 

Shakcfpcarc's Macbeth . 

And now a breeze from fhore began to blow. 

The Tailors fhip their oars, and ceafe to row ; 

Then hoift their yards a- trip, and all their fails 
Let fall, to court the wind, and catch die gales. 

Dry den's Ceyx and Alcyone. 

A is fometimes redundant ; as, arife , arcujc, awake ; the i'ame 
with rife, roufe, wake. 

A, in abbreviations, ftands for artium, or arts; as, A.B. bachelor 
of arts, artium baccalaureus ; A. M. mafter of arts, artium ma ■ 
gijler ; or, anno ; as, A. D. anno demini. 

AB, at the beginning of the names of places, generally fhews 
that they have Tome relation to an abbey. 

Aba'cke. adv. obfoletc. Backwards. 

But when they came where thou thy flcill didft fhow. 
They drew abacke, as half with fliamc confound. 

Shepherds to fee them in their art outgo. Spenf Pajl. 

ABA CTOR. n.f. [Lat. a baft or, a driver away.] Thofe who 
drive away or fteal cattle in herds, or great numbers at once, 
in diltindion from thofe that fteal only a fhcep or two. Blount. 

A BACUS. n.f [Lat. abacus.] 

1. A counting-table, ancicndy ufed in calculations. 

2 . In architecture, it is the uppermoft member of a column, 
which ferves as a fort of crowning both to the capital and co- 

a lumn - , r , D/C?. 

Aba i t. adv, [of abaptan, Sax. Behind. J From the fore-part 
of the fhip, towards the ftern. Diet* 

Abai sance. n.f. [from the French abaifer , to deprefs, to 
bring down.] An ad of reverence, a bow. Obcyfance is 
conhdered by Skinner as a corruption of abafance , but is 
now univerfally ufed. 

To ABA LIEN ATE. v a. [from abalieno, Lat] To make 
that another s which was our own before. Cain. Lex. fur. 
A term of the civil law, not much ufed in common fpcech. 

Abaliena r 10 s. n. f. [Lat abalimatio .] A giving up one’s 
right to another perfon ; or a making over an eftate, 'roods, 
or chattels by falc, or due courfe of law. Di£7. 

1 o Aba'nd. v. a. [A word contmdcd from abandon, but 
not new in ule. See AEANDON.] To forlake. 

Thofe foreigners which came from far 
Grew great, and got large portions of land, 

That in the realm, ere long, they ftronger are 
Than they which fought at firft their helping hand. 

And V ortiger enforced the kingdom to aband. 

Tn ARAWnnw rl Pfn ff S *■ «• cant. io. 

. A £ AND ° N l V-,.^ al andmntr. Derived, according 
to Menage, from the Italian alandonare , which fignifies to for- 
fal g hu colours; bandum [yexilUon] defer ere. Pafquur thinks 

it 
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ABA 

It a coalition of a ban donner , to give up to a profciiption; 
In which fcnfe we, at this day, mention the ban of the em- 
pire. Ban, in our own old dialedi, fignifies a curfe ; and to 
abandon , if confidcred as compounded between French and 
Saxon, is exactly equivalent to dir is devovere.] 
j, To give up, refign, or quit; often followed by the particle to. 

, The paflive gods behold the Greeks detile 
Their temples, and abandon to the fpoil 
Their own abodes ; we, feeble few, confpirc 
To fave a finking town, involv’d in fire. Dryd. JEncid. 

2. To defert. 

The princes ufing the paflions of fearing evil, and defiring 
to efcape, only to ferve the rule of virtue, not to abandon one’s 
felf, leapt to a rib of the fhip. Sidney , b. ii. 

Then being alone, 

Left and abandon'd of his velvet friends, 

’Tis right, quoth he ; thus mifery doth part 

The flux of company. Shakefp. As you like it. 

What fate a wretched fugitive attends. 

Scorn’d by my foes, abandon'd by my friends. Dryd. £n. 2. 

3. To forfake, generally with a tendency to an ill fenfe. 

When he in prefence came, to Guyon firfl 
He boldly fpake. Sir knight, if knight thou be. 

Abandon this foreftalled place at erft. 

For fear of further harm, I counfel thee. 

Spen/er's Fairy Queen, b. ii. cant. 4. Jlanx. 39. 
But to the parting goddefs thus (he pray’d ; 

Propitious ftill be prefent to my aid. 

Nor quite abandon your once favour’d maid. Dryd. Fab. 
To abandon ove*. v. a. [a form of writin g n ot uiual, per- 
haps not exact.] To give up to, to refign. 

Look on me as a man abandon'd o'er 
To an eternal lethargy of love ; 

To pull, and pinch, and wound me, cannot cure. 


ABA 


2 . 

3 - 


lafement becaufe of glory ; and there is ti.^t 
from a low eftate. Ecclefiajliius , xx. 1 1 


And but dilturb the quiet of my death. Dryd. Sp. Friar. 
Abandoned, particip. adj. 
j . Given up. 

If fhe be fo abandon'd to her forrow, 

As it is fpoke, fhe never will admit me. 

Shakefp Twelfth Night. 
Who is he fo abandoned to fottifh credulity, as to think, 
upon that principle, that a clod of earth in a fack, may ever, 
by eternal fhaking, receive the fabric of man’s body ? 

• Bentley's Sermons . 
Mull he, whofc altars on the Phrygian fhore. 

With frequent rites, and pure, avow’d thy povv’r, 

Be doom’d the word of human ills to prove, 

Unblefs’d, abandon'd to the wrath of Jove? 

Pope's Odyjfcy , b. i. /. 80* 

Forfakcn, deferted. 

Corrupted in the higheft degree. In this fcnfe, it is a con- 
tradlion of a longer form, abanidoned [given up] to wic- 
ked nefs. 

Abandoning. [A verbal noun from abandon.] Defertion, 

' forfaking. 

He hoped his pad meritorious a&ions might outweigh his 
prefent, abandoning the thought of future adlion. Clarend. b. viii. 
Abandonment, n.f. [ abandonnement , Fr.] 
j. The act of abandoning. 

2. The date of being abandoned. DU 7 . 

Abanni'tion. n.f. [Lat. aba/mitio.] A banifhment for one or 
two years, among the ancients, for manflaughter. Dili. 

Abarcy. n.f. Jnfatiablencfs. Diet. 

To A ba r r . v. a. [ahajuan, Sax.] To make bare, uncover, 
or difclofe. Died. 

Ab articula'tion. n.f. [from ab, from, and articulus,* joint, 
Lat ] A good and apt conftrudlion of the bones, by which 
they move Hronglv and eafily ; or that fpecies of articulation 
that has manifeff motion. Did!. 

To Abase, v.a. [Fr . abaiffer, from the Lat. bafts, or bajftts, 
a barbarous word, figuifying low, bafe.] To call down, to 
deprefs, to bring low, almoft always in a figurative and per- 
fonal fenfe. 

Happy {hepherd, with thanks to the gods, ftill think to be 
thankful, that to thy advancement their wifdoms have thee 
abafed. Sidney , b. i. 

With unrefifted might the monarch reigns ; 

He levels mountains, and he raifes plains ; 

And, not regarding difF’rcnce of degree. 

Abas'd your daughter, and exalted me. Dryd. Fables. 

Behold every one that is proud, and abaft him fob,x\ 11. 
If the mind be curbed and humbled too much in children ; 
if their fpirits be abafed and broken much by too Hridl an hand 
over them > they lolc all their vigour and induftry, and are in 
a vvorfe Hate than the former. Locke on Education , § 46. 

Ac.a'sed. adj. [with heralds] is a term ufed of the wings of 
eagles, when the top looks downwards towards the point of 
the fhicld , or when the wings are fliut ; the natural way of 
bearing them being fpread with the top pointing to the chief of 
the angle. Bailey. Chambers. 

A ba's EM ent. n.f. The ftatc of being brought low; the 

• acl of bi urging low ; depreffion. 


There is an ala , 
lifteth up his head 

To Aba'sh. v.a. [See BASHFUL.] To put into confufion • 
to make afhamed. It generally implies a fudden impreflion of 
Ihame. 

They heard, and were aloft d, and up they fprung 
Upon the wing. Milton's Paradife Lojl, £.i./. 33l . 

This heard, th imperious queen fat mute with fear; 

Nor further durft inccnfc the gloomy thunderer. 

Silence was in the court at this rebuke : 

Nor could the gods, abaft d, fuftain their fovcrcign’s look. 

Dryden’s Fables. 

The paflive admits the particle at , fometimes of before the 

caufal noun. 

In no wife fpcak againft the truth, but be alafhed of the 
error of thy ignorance. Ecclefiaflicus, iv. 25. 

I faid unto her, from whence is this kid ? Is it not Helen ? 
Render it to the owners, for it is not lawful to eat any thing 
that is ftolen. But flie replied upon me, it was given for a 
gift, more than the wages : however, I did not believe her, 
but bad her render it to the owners : and I was abafited at her. 

Tob. ii. 13, 

The little Cupids hov’ring round, 

[As pictures prove) with garlands crown’d, 

Abajh'd at what they faw and heard. 

Flew off, nor ever more appear’d. Swift's Mifellanies: 
ToABA'TE. v.a. [from the French ahbatre, to beat down.] 
I. To leflen, to diminifh. 

Who can tell whether the divine wifdom, to abate the glory 
of thofe kings, did not referve this work to be done by a 
queen, that it might appear to be his own immediate work ? 

Sir John Da vies on Ireland. 

If you did know to whom I gave the ring. 

And how unwillingly I left the ring, 

You would abate the firength of your difpleafure. 

Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 
Here we fee the hopes of great benefit and light from expo- 
fitors and commentators are in a great part abated ; and thofe 
whodaave mod need of your help, can receive but little from 
them, and can have very little aflurancc of reaching the A- 
poftlc’s fenfe, by what they find in them. 

Locke's Effay on St. Paul s Epifles. 


1. To dejedl, or deprefs the mind. 

This iron world (the fame he weeping fays) 

Brings down the ftouteft hearts to loweft ftate : 

For mifery doth braveft minds abate. Spenf. Halberd's Tale* 

• — Have they power ftill 

To ban i Hr your defenders, till at length 
Your ignorance deliver you. 

As rnoft abated captives to fomc nation 

That won you without blows ? Shakefp. Coriolatms. 

Time that changes all, yet changes us in vain, 

Tiie body, not the mind ; nor can controul 

Th’ immortal vigour, or abate the foul. Dryden’s JEneid. 

3- In commerce, to let down the price in felling, fometimes to 
beat down the price in buying. 

To Abate. "v. n. fo grow lefs; as, his paflion abates; the 
ftorm abates. It is ufed fometimes with the particle of before 
the thing leflened. 

Our phyficians have obferved, that, in procefs of time, 
fome difeafes have abated of their virulence, and have, in a 
manner, worn out their malignity, fo as to be no longer mor- 

Dryden's Hind and Panth. 

To Abate, [in common law.] 

It is in law ufed both actively and neuterly ; as, to abate a 
caftle, to beat it down. To abate a writ, is, by fome exception, 
to defeat or overthrow it. A ftranger abateth , that is, entereth 
upon a houfe or land void by the death of him that laft p f- 
fefled it, before the heir take his pofleflion, and fo keepeth him 
out. Wherefore, as he that putteth out him in pofleflion, is 
faid to difieife : fo he that fteppeth in between the former pof- 
fcflbr and his heir, is faid to abate. Jn the neuter fignification 
thus ; The writ of the demandment {hall abate , that is, {hall be 
difabled, fruflrated, or overthrown. The appeal abateth by 
covin, that is, that the accufation is defeated by deceit. Cnuel. 

To Abate, [in horfemanfhip.] A horfc is faid to abate or take 
down his curvets ; when working upon curvets, he puts his 
two hind-legs to the ground both at once, and obferves the 
fame exadlnefs in all the times. Dttf. 

Abatement. n.f. [ abatement , Fr.] 

1. The adl of abating or leflening. 

The Law of works then, in Ihort, is that law, which re- 
quires perfect obedience, without remiilion or abatement ; fo 
that, by that law, a man cannot be juft, or jullified, without 
an exact performance of every tittle. * Locke. 

2. The ftatc of being abated. 

Coffee lias, in common with all nuts, an oil flrongly com- 
bined and entangled with earthy particles. The rnoft noxious 
part of oil exhales in roafting to the abatement of near one 
quarter of its weight. Arbuthnot on aliments. 

3. The fum or quantity taken away by the aft of abating. 

Xenophon tells us, that the city contained about ten thou- 
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land houfe. allowing 

have any {hare in the o\e ’ in(r ot h er obvious 

women, chi L d 7\ a lrfTth S ivhad KfuTto adhere 
abatements , thefe tjra , * Y even 0 f the people 

“fSaive mi5ht 

of a wrong education. 

Son of feme flam or difhonoorable quality of the heamafl^ 
AbaTer. n. f. The agent or caufe by which an abatement 

of acrimony or fharpoef, : «prefM oils of ripe 
vegetables, and all preparations of fueh i as o^almonds, prf- 

Ab“w .'.'/“[a'latv-tenn. ] One who intrudes into houfe 
or land, th{. is void by the death of the former polMou^ as 

yet not entered upon or taken up by Ins heir. "> ■ 

A batude n. f. [old records.] Any thing dimimfticd. Bailey. 

A “ml. 4 > ing ttrm ] Thofe fprig. of grafs which 

are thrown down by a flag in his pafling by. 

Abb. n.f. The yarn on a weaver’s warp ; a term imong^clo- 

A BBA. n. f. [Heb. 2Jtf] A Syriac word, which fignifies father. 
Abbacy, n.f. [Lat. ablatia.] The rights or privileges of an 

abbot. See ABBEY. . . ... r 

According to Felinus, an abbacy is the dignity ltfelf, fincc 
an abbot is a term or word of dignity, and not of office ; an , 
therefore, even a fccular perfon, who has the care of fouls, 
is fometimes, in the canon law, alfo Hilcd an abbot. 

Ayliffc s Parergon juris Canomci. 

Abbess, n.f. [Lat. abbot if a, from whence the Saxon abu- 
birpr, then probably abbatefs, and by contraction abbcfje in 
Fr. and abbefs, Eng.] The fuperiour or governefs of a nun- 
nery or monaftcry of women. 

They fled 

Into this abbey, whither we purfued them J 
And here the abbefs fhuts the gate on us. 

And will not fuffer us to fetch him out. 

Shakefp. Comedy of Errours. 

I have a After, abbefs in Terceras, 

Who loft her lover on her bridal-day. Dryd. D. Sebafi . 

Conftantia’s heart was fo elevated with the difeourfe of Fa- 
ther Francis, that the very next day {he entered upon her vow. 
As foon as the folemnities of her reception were over, we re- 
tired, as it is ufual, with die abbefs into her own apartment. 

Addifon Spell. N 1 164. 
A'!! BEY, or Abby. n.f. [Lat. abbatia ; from whence probably 
firft Abbacy; which fee.] A monaftcry of religious per- 
fons, whether men or women ; diftinguifhed from religious 
houfes of other denominations by larger privileges. See 
ABBOT. 

With cafy roads he came to Leiccfter ; 

Lodg’d in the abbey, where die reverend abbot. 

With all his convent, honourably receiv’d him. 

Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

A'bbey-Lubee n.n.f. [SecLUBBER.] A flothful loiterer in 
a religious houfe, under pretence of retirement and aufterity. 

This is no Father Dominic, no huge overgrown abbey- 
lubber ; this is but a diminutive fucking friar. Dryd. Sp.Fr. 
ABBOT. r..f. [in the lower Latin abbas, from 12 X father, 
which fenfe was implied ; fo that the abbots were called pa- 
ir es, and abbefies matres monaferii. Thus Fortunatus to the 
abbot Pat cm as : Ncrrir.is offeium jure , Pateme, geris.] The 
chief of a convent, or fellowftiip of canons. Of thefe, 
fome in England were mitred, fome not : thofe that were mi- 
tred, were exempted from the jurifdi&ion of the diocefan, 
having in thcmfelves epifcopal authority within their precincls, 
and being alfo lords of parliament. The other fort were fub- 
jeft to the diocefan in all fpiritual government. Cowel. 
See ABBEY. 

Abby. Set Abbey. 

Abbot ship. n.f. The ftate or privilege of an abbot. Dill. 
To ABBRE'VIATE. v.a. [Lat .abbreviate.] 

To Ihorten by contraction of parts without lofs of the main 
fubftance. 

It iv one thing to abbreviate by contracting, another by cut- 
ting off. “ Bacon. Effay 26. 

The only invention of late years, which hath any way con- 
tributed towards politenefs in difeourfe, is that of abbreviating 
reducing words of many fyllablcs into one, bv looDing- off 


1. 


or 


the reft. 


fig words of many fyllablcs into one, by loppins off 
Swift’s /><:; oduftion to genteel converfaticn. 
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their days before the flood ; which were abbreviated arcer, and 
in half this fpace coMraded into hundreds and thrcelcores. 
m nan tnis ip Browns Vulgar Errours , b. vi. r. 6. 

Abbreviation, n.f 

2. The means Sto^bicviatc, as characters fignifying whole 

" srich is the proprietv and energy of expreffion m them 
all, that they never can be changed, but to diladvantage, 
cent in the circumftance of ufing abbreviations. 

^ Swift’s Introduction to genteel converfaticn. 

Abbrevia'i-or .n.f. [abbreviates#, Fr.] One who abbreviates* 

or abridges. . T - 

Abbre'viature. n.f. [abbreviatura, 
r. A mark ufed for the fake of fliortcning. 

2. A compendium or abridgement. 

He is a good man, who grieves rather for him that injures 
him, than for his own fuffering ; who prays for him, that 
• wrongs him, forgiving all his taulcs ; who iooner ftews me 
than anger ; who offers violence to his appetite, m all things 
endeavouring to fubdue the flefli to the fpint. I his is an ex- 
client Mueivur. of the whole doty **$*“•„ 

ABBREUVOI'R. [in French, a watering-place. This word 
is derived by Menage, not much acquainted with the Teutonic 
dialers, from adbibare for adbibere; but "^probably U com« 
from the fame root with brew. See BREW .J “g” 1 » 

among mafons, the joint or juncture of two Honcs^oi v. 
interftice between two Hones to be filled up with mortar. DM. 
ABC 

Is ’taken for tile alphabet ; as, he has not learned his a, b,c. 

2. Sometimes for the little book by which the elements ot reading 

are taught. _ . . . , . 

To A BDICATE, v. a. [Lat. abdico.] To give up right ; to 

refign ; to lay down an office. 

Old Saturn, here, with upcaft eyes, 

Beheld his abdicated Ikies. Addfon. 

Abdication, n.f. [abclicatio, Lat.] The act of abdicating ; 
refignation ; quitting an office by one’s own proper act before 
the ufual or Hated expiration. 

Neither doth it appear how a prince’s abdication can make 
any other fort of vacancy in the throne, than would becaufed 
by his death ; fince he cannot abdicate {or hi* children, other- 
wife than by his own confent in form to a bill trom the two 
houfes. Swift on the Sentiments of a Church of England man. 
A'bdicative. adj. That which caules or implies an abdica- 
tion. 

A'bditiv f. adj. [from abdo, to hide.] That which has the 
power or quality of hiding. Dill. 

ABDOMEN, n.f. [Lat. Uomabdo, to hide.] A cavity com- 
monly called the lower venter or belly : It contains the fto- 
mach, guts, liver, fpleeu, bladder, and is within lined with 
a membrane called the peritonaeum. The lower part is called 
the hypogaftrium ; the foremoft part is divided into the 
cpigaffrium, the right and left hypochondria, and the navel ; 
’tis bounded above by the cartilago enfiformis and the dia- 
phragm, Tideways by the {hort or lower ribs, and behind by 
the vertebrae of the loins, the bones of the coxcndix, that of 
the pubes and os facrum. It is covered with feveral mufdes, 
from whofe alternate relaxations and contractions in rcipira- 
tion, digeflion is forwarded, and the due motion of all the 
parts therein contained promoted, both for fecretion and cx- 
pulfion. Quincy. 

The abdomen confifts moreover of parts containing and 
e ntained. Wifenunis Surgery. 

A r . do m Inal. ? j. rc j at ' in g to t j ie abdomen. 

Abdo minous, j j ° 

To ABDU’CE- v.a. [Lat. abdueo . ] To draw to a different part ; 
to withdraw one part from another. A word chiefly ufed in 
phyfic or fcience. 

And if we abduce the eye unto either comer, the object 
will not duplicate ; for, in that pofition, the axis of the cones 
remain in the fame plain, as is demonftrated in the optics de- 
livered by Galen. Bronuns Vulgar Errours , b. iii. c. 20. 

Abdu'ceht. adj. Mufcles abducent, are thofe which ferve to 
open or pull back divers parts of the body ; their oppohtes be- 
ing called adducent. Diet. 

Abdu'ction. n.f. [abduttio, Lat.] 

1. The adl of drawing apart, or withdrawing one part from 
another. 

2. A particular form of argument. 

ABDU'CTOR. n. f. [abduHor, Lat.] The name eiven by 
anatomifts to the mufdes, which ferve to draw back the feveral 
members. 

In purfuance of this theory, he fuppofed the conftri&ors of 
the eylehds muft be ftrengthened in the fuperciiious ; the ab- 
duflors in drunkards, and contemplative men, who have 
the tame Heady and grave motion of the eye. 

Arluthnst and Popes Martiniu Striblerus. 
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Abtceda'rian. n.f. [from the names of <j, b , e , the three 
fiHl letters of the alphabet.] He that teaches or learns the 
alphabet, or firft rudiments of literature. 

This word is ufed by (Vood in his Athena Oxonienfes , where 
mentioning Farnaby the critic, he relates, that, in fome part 
of his life, he was reduced to follow the trade of an abece- 
darian by his misfortunes. 

A'beckdary. adj. [See Abecedarian.] 

i . Belonging to the alphabet. 

2. Infcribed with the alphabet. 

This is pretended from the fympathy of two needles 
touched with the loadftone, and placed in the center of two 
abecedary circles, or rings of letters, deferibed round about 
them, one friend keeping one, and another the other, and 
agreeing upon an hour wherein they will communicate. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. ii. c. 2. 

Abe'd. adv. [from a , for at. See (A,) and Bed.] In bed. 

It was a lhamc for them to mar their complexions, yea and 
conditions too, with long lying abed: and that, when fhe was 
of their age, (he trowed, fhe would have made a handker- 
chief by that time o’ day. Sidney , b. ii. 

She has not been abed., but in her chapel 
All night devoutly watch’d, and brib’d the faints 
With prayers for her deliverance. Dryd. Span. Friar. 

Aberr'ance. n. f. [from aberro, Lat. to wander from the 
right way.] A deviation from the right way; an errour; a 
miftake ; a falfe opinion. 

Could a man becompofed to fuch an advantage of conftitu- 
tion, that it fhould not at all adulterate the images of his mind ; 
yet this fecond nature would alter the crafis of his underftand- 
ing, and render it as obnoxious to alerrances, as now. 

Glanville's Scep/is Scicntifica, c. 16. 

Aee'rrancy. The fame with Aberrance. 

They do not only fwarm with errors, but vices depending 
thereon. Thus they commonly affcil no man any farther than 
he deferts his rcafon, or Complies with their aberrancics. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, b.\. c. 3. 

Abe'rrant. adj. [from aberrans, Lat.] Deviating, wandering 
from the right or known way. Difl. 

Aberra'i ion. ii. f. [from aberratio, Lat.] The act of devia- 
ting from the common track. 

And if it be a millake, it is only fo ; there is no herefy in 
fuch an harmlcfs aberration ; at the word, with the ingenuous, 
the probability of it will render it a lapfe of cafy pardon. 

Glanville’s Scepfts Scicntijica , c. it. 

Anr/RRiNG. part, [from the verb aberr, of aberro , Lat ] Wan- 
dering, going allray. 

Though there were a fatality in this year, yet divers were, 
and others might be, out in their account, aberring fcvcral ways 
from the tme and juft compute, and calling that one year, 
which perhaps might be another. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iv. c. 12. 
Of the verb aberr I have found no example. 

To Aberu'ncate. v. a [averunco, Lat.] To pull up by the 
roots ; to extirpate utterly. Difl. 

To ABE T. v. a. [from her an, Sax. fignifying to enkindle or 
animate.] To pulh forward another, to fupport him in his de- 
figns by connivance, encouragement, or help. It is generally 
taken, at leaft by modern writers, in an ill fenfe ; as may be 
feen in Abetter. 

To abet fignifieth, in our common law, as much as to encou- 
rage or fet on. Cowcl. 

Then fliall I foon, quoth he, return again, 

Abet that virgin’s caufc difconfolate. 

And fhortly back return unto this place. 

To walk this way in pilgrim’s poor eftate. Fairy b. i. 

A widow who by folemn vows, 

Contracted to me, for my fpoufe. 

Combin’d with him to break her word. 

And has abetted all. Hudibras, p. iii. cant. 3. 

Men lay fo great weight upon their being of right opinions, 
and their eagernefs of abetting them, that they account that 
the unum necelfarium. Decay of Piety. 

In the reign of king Charles the firft, though that prince 
was married to a daughter of France, and was perfonally be- 
loved and efteemed in the French court ; it is well kn wn that 
they abetted both parties in the civil war, and always furnifhed 
fupplics to the weaker fide, leaft there fhould be an end put to 
thefe fatal divifions. Addifon. Freeholder , N° 28. 

Aihm-ment. n. f. The act of abetting. Difl. 

Abe'tter, or Abettor, n.f He that abets ; the fupporter 
or encourager of another. 

You lhall be ftill plain Torrifmond with me, 

TW abettor, partner, (if you like the name] 

The hufband of a tyrant, but no king ; 

Till you deferve that title by your jufticc. 

Dryden's Spanijh Friar. 
W hilft this fin of calumny has two fuch potent abetters, we 
arc not to wonder at its growth : as long as men are malicious 
and defiening, they will be traducing. Govern, of the Tongue. 

I hefe and the like, confiderations, though they may have no 
influence on the headftrong unruly multitude, ought to fink 
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into the minds of thofe who arc their abettors, and who, if 
they efcape the punifhment here due to them, mull very well 
know, that thefe feveral mifehiefs will be one day laid to the-r 
charge. Addifon. Freeholder , N 

Abey'ance. n.f [from the French aboyer, allat rare, to barb 
at.] This word, in Littleton, cap. Dijcontinuance , is thus 
ufed. The right of fce-fimple lieth in abeyance , when it is ti l( 
only in the remembrance, intendment, and confideration of 
the law. The frank tenement of the glebe of the parfona»e 
is in no man during the time that the parfonage is void, but is 
in abeyance. Coved. 

Abgrega'tioN. n.f. {abgregatio, Lat.] A feparation from the 
flock. 

To A BHO R. v. a. [abhorreo, Lat.] To hate with acrimony j 
to deteft to extremity ; to loath. 

Whilft I was big in clamour, came there a man, 

Who having feen me in my worfer ftate, 

Shunn’d my abhorr’d fociety. Shakefpear's K. Lear , 

To whom thus Michael : Juftly thou abhcrr’Jt 
That foil, who on the quiet ftate of men 
Such trouble brought, affeiling to fubdue 
Rational liberty. Milt. Parad. Lcjl, b. xii. /. -g, 

The felf-fame thing they will abhor 
One way, and long another for. Hudibras, p. i. cant. r. 
A church of England man abhors the humour of the a^e, in 
delighting to fling fcandals upon the clergy in general ; which, 
befides the difgracc to the reformation, and to religion itfelf 
caft an ignominy upon the kingdom that it doth not deferve. 

Swift on the Sentiments of a Church of England man. 

Abho'rrence. n.f. [from abhor.'] 

1. The ail of abhorring, deteftation. 

It draws upon him the juft and univerfal hatred and abhor- 
rence of all men here ; and, finally, fubjeils him to the wrath 
of God, and eternal damnation hereafter. South's Serm. 

2 . The difpofition to abhor, hatred. 

He knew well that even a juft and neceflary offence does, by 
giving men acquaintance with war, take off fomewhat from 
the abhorrence of it, and infenfibly difpolc them to farther hofti- 
lities. Decay of Piety. 

Abho'rrency. n.f. The fame with Abhorrence. 

The firft tendency to any injuftice that appears, muff be 
fuppreffed with a fhow of wonder and abhorrency in the parents 
and governours. Locke on Education, § no. 

Abho'rrent. adj. [from abhor] 

1 . Struck with abhorrence. 

For if the worlds 

In worlds inclos’d would on his fenfes burft, 

He would abhorrent turn. Themfon’s Summer, /. 310. 

2. Contrary to, foreign, inconftftent with. It is ufed with the 
particles from or to, but more properly with from. 

This 1 . conceive to be an hypothefis, well worthy a rational 
belief ; and yet is it fo abhorrent from the vulgar, that they 
would as foon believe Anaxagoras, that fnow is black, as him 
that fhould affirm it is not w'hite ; and if any fhould in effe<ft 
affert, that the fire is not formally hot, it would be thought 
that the heat of his brain had fitted him for Anticyra, and that 
his head were fo to madnefs. Glanville's Scepfis Scient. c. 1 2. 
Why then thefe foreign thoughts of ftate employments. 
Abhorrent to your funilion and your breeding ? 

Poor droning truants of un practis’d cells. 

Bred in die fellowfhip of beardlefs boys. 

What wonder is it if you know not men ? 

Dryden’s Don SebaJUan. 

Arho'rrer. n.f. [from abhor.] The perfon that abhors; a 
hater, detefter. 

She reprefentatives of the lower clergy were railed at, for 
difputing the power of the bifhops, by the known abhorrers of 
epifcopacy, and abufed for doing nothing in the convocations, 
by thefe very men who wanted to bind up their hands. 

Swift. Examiner, N° 2 r. 

Abho'rrinc. The object of abhorrence. This feems not to 
be the proper ufe of the participial noun. 

And they fhall go forth, and look upon the carcafcs of the 
men that have tranfgreffed againft me : for their worm fhall 
not die, neither fhall their fire be quenched, and they fhall be 
an abhorring unto all flefh. Ifaiah , Ixvi. 44. 

To ABI DE. v. n. I abode or abid. [from bibian, or aubibian. 
Sax.] 

1. To dwell in a place, not remove. 

Thy fervant became furety for the lad unto my father, fay- 
ing, if I bring him not unto thee, then I fhall bear the blame 
to my father for ever. Now therefore I pray thee, let thy fer- 
vant abide inftead of the lad, a bondman to my lord ; and let 
the lad go up with his brethren. Gen. xliv. 32, 33. 

2. To dwell. 

The Marquis Dorfct, as I hear, is fled 
To Richmond, in the parts where he abides. 

Shakefp. Richard III. 

3. To remain, not ceafc or fail. 

They that truft in the Lord fhall be as mount Zion, which 
cannot be removed, but abideth for ever, Pfalm exxv. 1. 

4 To 
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^ Thoff*Cappjy thcmfelve 10 learning. Me forced to ac- 
knowledee one God, incorruptible and unbegotten i who » 

T nlv S true beine, and abides for ever above the higheft 
the only ^ he beholds all the things that arc done 

There can be no ftudy without tune ; and the mind m 
abide and dwell upon things, or be always a ftranger to the m- 

hdeof them. Jttend> VV3 i t upon, await; ufed of 

5 * things prepared for perfons, as well as of pertons expecting 

1)11112 Home is he brought, and laid in fumptuous bed. 

Where many (kilful leeches him abide. 

To five Suits. Fairy $ueen V t <•*. • 7 - 

While lions war, and battle for their dens. 

Poor harmlcfs lambs abide their enmit y.SUakcJp.Men.\ i.p. 3. 
Bonds and affiiaions abide me. Afls xx. 23. 

6 To bear or fupport the confequences of a dung. 

Ah me ! they little know 

Ho» dearly I * ^ p or . ^ iv . 

7 . To bear or fupport, without being conquered or deftroyed 

7 But die Lord he is the true God, he is the living God, and 
an everlafting king : At his wrath the earth fhall tremble, and 
die nations fhall not be able to abide his indignation, ftr. x. 1 c. 

It muff be allowed a fair preemption in favour of the 1 truth 
of my doilrines, that they have abid a very r. orous teft now 
for above thirty years, ftand yet firm ; and the longer and 
more ftrialy they are look’d into, the more they are confirmed 
to this very day. . L . L r Woodward, Letter 1. 

8. To bear without averfion ; m which fenfe it is commonly 

ufed with a negative. , . . , 

Thou can’ll not abide Tiridatcs; this is but love of thy- 
felf. Sidney, b. ii. 

Thy vile race. 

Though thou didft learn, had that in’t, which good natures 
Could°not abide to be with ; therefore waft thou 
Defervedly confin’d into this rock. Shakefp. Tempejl . 

9. To bear or fuffer. 

That chief (rejoin’d the God) his race derives 
From Ithaca, and wond’rous woes furvives ; 

Laertes’ fon : girt with circumfluous tides 

He ftill calamitous conftr lint abides Pope's Odyff. b. iv. /. 7 50. 

10. It is ufed with the particle with before a perfon, and at or in 
before a place. 

It is better that I give her to thee, than that I fhould give 
her to another man : Abide with me. Gen. xxix. 1 9. 

For thy fervant vowed a vow, while I abode at Gefhur in 
Syria, faying, if the Lord fhall bring me again indeed to Je- 
rufalem, then I will ferve the Lord. 2 Sam. xv. 3 . 

11. It is ufed with by before a thing; as, to abide by his tefti- 

mony ; to abide by his own fkill ; that is, to rely upon them ; to 
abide by an opinion ; to nusintain it ; to abide by a man is alfo, 
to defend or fupport him But thefe forms are fomething low. 

Of the participle abid, I have found only the example in 
Woodward. 

Abi'der. n.f. [from abide.] The perfon that abides or dwells 
in a place ; perhaps that lives or endures. A word little in ufe. 
Abi'ding. n.f. [from abide.] Continuance. 

We are ftrangers before thee and fojourners, as were all our 
fathers : our days on the earth are as a fhadow, and there is 
none abiding. 1 Chron. xxix. 1 3. 

The air in that region is fo violently removed, and carried 
about with fuch fwiftnefs, as nothing in that place can confift 
or have abiding. Raiv/eigh’s Hijlory of the IVorld. 

A'BJECT. adj. [abjeflus, Lat. thrown away as of no value.] 

1. Mean, or worthless, fpoken of perfons. 

That rebellion 
Came like itfelf in bafe and abjefl routs, 

Led on by bloody youth goaded with rage. 

And countenanc'd by boys and beggary. Shakefp. Hen. IV. 
Honeft men, who tell their fovereigns what they cxpeil 
from them, and what obedience they fhall be always ready to 
pay them, arc not upon an equal foot with fuch bafe and abjefl 
flatterers ; and are therefore always in danger of being the laft 
in the royal favour. ' Addifon' s IVhig Examiner. 

2. Contemptible, or of no value; ufed of things. 

I was at firft, as other beads that graze 
The troden herb, of abjefl thoughts mid low. 

Milt. Paradife Lojl, b. ix. 1 . 57 1. 

3. Without hope or regard ; ufed of condition. 

The rarer thy example ftands. 

By how much from the top of wond’rous glory, 

Strongeft of mortal men. 

To lowcft pitch of abjefl fortune thou art fall’n. 

Milton's Samfon Agonifles. 
We fee man and woman in the higheft innocence and 
perfection, and in the moft abjefl ftate of guilt and infirmity. 
,, _ Addifon. Spectator , N 15 273. 
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4. Dcftitute, mean and defpicable ; ufed of a&ions. 

To what bafe ends, and by what abjefl way's. 

Are mortals urg’d thro’ (acred luftot praile . . . 

5 Paper EJfay on C. tttnfm. 

The rapine is fo abjefl and profane, 

They not from trifles, noi from gods refrain- „ 

f Drydens Juvenal , Sat. a. 

A'bject. n.f. A man without hope; a man whofc milcries 

are irretrievable. . , , . _ 

But in mine adverfity they rejoiced, and gathered them 

felves together : yea, the abjefls gathered thcmfelves ^geth.r 
againft me, and I knew it not ; they did tear me, and cea.ed 
0 Pfalm xxxv. 15. 


To'abje'ct. v. a. [abjicio, Lat.] To throw away. A word 

Abje'ctednfss. n.f. [from abjefl.] The ftate of an abject. 

He would fine at no lefs rate than death ; and, from the fu- 
pereminent height of glory, (looped and abafed himfelf to t c 
fufferance f the extremeft of indignities, and funk himfelf to 
the bottom of abjeflednefs, to exalt our condition to tlie con- 
. Boyle s IVcrks. 

trary extreme. „ . < , 

Abje ction, rs.f. [from abjefl.] Meannefs of mind; want 
of fpirit ; fervility ; bafenefs. . . . , 

That this fliouid be termed bafenefs, ahjeflton of mind, or 
fervility, is it credible ? Hooker, b. v. § 47 - 

Now the juft medium of this cafe lies betwixt the pride and 
the abjeflion, the two extremes. L EJlrange. 

A'ejfctiy. adv. [from abjefl.] In an abject manner, meanly, 
bafely, fervilely, contemptibly. 

A'bjec ness, n.f [from abjefl.] The fame with abjcdlion ; 

fervility, rneannefs. .... . , . 

Servility and abjeflnefs of humour is implicitely involved in 
the charge of lying ; the condefcending to that being a mark 
of a difingenuous fpirit. Government of the Tongue, § o. 

By humility I mean not the abjeftnefs of a bafe mind : but a 
prudent care not to over-value ourfelves upon any' account. 

Crew's Cofmologia Sacra, b. ii. c. 7. 

Abi'iity. n.f. [Habilete, Fr.] 

1. The power to do anything, whether depending upon (kill, or 
riches, or ftrength, or any other quality'. . 

Of finging thou haft got the reputation. 

Good Thyrlis, mine I yield to thy ability ; 

My heart doth feek another effmation. Sidney , b. i. 

If aught in my ability may ferve 
To heighten what thou fuffer’ft, and appeafe 
Thy mind with what amends is in my pow’r. 

Milton's Sampfon Agonifles, 1. 74 *- 
They gave after their ability unto the treafure of the work. 

Ezra ii. 69. 

If any' man minifter, let him do it as of the ability which 
God giveth : that God in all things may be glorified through 
JefusChrift. 1 Pet. iv. 1 1. 

2. Capacity. 

Children in whom there was no blcmifh, but well-favoured, 
andfkilfulin all wifdom, and cunning inknowled.e, and un- 
derftanding fcience, and fuch as had ability in them to ftand in 
the king’s palace. Dan. i. 4. 

3. When it has the plural number, abilities , it frequently' fignifies 
the faculties or powers of the mind, and fometimesthe force of 
underftanding given by nature, as diftinguifhed from acquired 
qualifications. 

Wherever we find our abilities too weak for the performance, 
he affures us of the affiftance of his holy fpirit. Rogeis’s Sermons. 

Whether it may be thought neceflary, that in certain trails 
of country, like what we call parifhes, there fliouid be one 
man, at leaft, of abilities to read and write ? 

Swift’s Arguments againfl abolijhing ChriJHanitj. 

Abinti'st ate. adj. [of ah, from, and intejlatus , Lat.] A 
term of law, implying him that inherits from a man, who, 
though he had the power to make a will, yet did not make it. 

To A'bjugate. v. a. [ abjugo , Lat.] To unyoke, to un- 
couple. Difl. 

To A BJU'RE. v. a. [ abjuro , Lat.] 

1. To caft off upon oath, to fwearnot to do fomething. 

Either to die the death, or to abjure 

For ever the fociety of man. Shakefp. Midfum. Night’s Dream. 
No man, therefore, that hath not abjured his rcafon, and 
fworn allegiance to a preconceived fantaftical hypothefis, can 
undertake the defence of fuch a fuppofition. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

2. To retracl, or recant, or abnegate; a pofition upon oath. 
Abjura'tion. n. f. [from abjure.] The ail of abjuring. The 

oath taken for that end. 

Until Henry VIII. his time, if a man, having committed 
felony, could go into a church or church-yard, before he 
were apprehended, he might not be taken from thence to 
the ufual trial of law, but confeffing his iault to the juftices, 
or to the coroner, gave his oath to forfake the realm for ever, 
which was called abjuration. 

There are fome abjurations ftill in force among us here in 
England ; as, by the ftatutc of the 25th of king Charles II. all 
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ri'uft ■ %e the teft ; which is an abjuration of iome doctrines of 
the church of Rome. 

I here is likewife another oath of abjuration , which laymen 
arul clergymen are both obliged to take ; and that is, to abjure 
(he Pretender. Ayliffie' s Par ergon Juris Canonic! . 

To ABLA'CTATE. v.a. [ablacto, Lat.J To wean from the 
breaft. 

Ablacta'tion. n.f. One of the methods of grafting; and, 
according to the ligniiication of the word, as it were a wean- 
ing of a Cyon by degrees from its mother flock, not cutting 
it off wholly from the flock, till it is firmly united to that on 
which it is grafted. 

Ablaqu ea'tion. [ablaqueatio, Lat.] The act or practice of 
opening the ground about the roots of trees, to let the air and 
water operate upon them. 

I rcnch the ground, and make it ready for the fpring: Pre- 
pare alfo foil, and ufe it where you have occafion : Dig bor- 
ders. Uncover as yet roots of trees, where ablaqucation is 
requifitc. Evelyn’s Kakndar. 

The tenure in chief ought to be kept alive and nourifhed ; 
the which, as it is the very root that doth maintain this filver 
Item, that by many rich and fruitful branches fpreadeth itfelf 
into the chancery, exchequer, and court of wards : fo if it be 
fuft’ered to ftarve, by want of ablaqucation-, and other good huf- 
bandry, not only this yearly fruit will much decrcafe from time 
to time, but alfo the whole body and boughs of that precious 
tree itfelf, will fall into danger of decay and dying. 

Bacon’s Office of Alienations. 

ABLA'TION. n.f. [ablatio, Lat.] The act of taking away. 

A' BL ATI vp. n. a. [ablativus, Lat.] 

1 . That which takes away. 

2. The fixth cafe of the Latin nouns; the cafe which, among 
other nullifications, includes the perfon from whom fomeching 
is taken away. A term of grammar. 

A BLE. .adj. [habile, Fr. habilis, Lat. Skilful, ready.] 

1 . Having ftrong faculties, or great ftrength or knowledge, riches, 
or any other power of mind, body, or fortune. 

He was not afraid of an able man, as Lewis the Eleventh was. 
But, contrariwife, he was ferved by the ablcjl men that were to 
be found ; without which his affairs could not have profpered 
as they did. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

Such other gambol faculties he hath, thatlhew a weak mind 
and an able body, for the which the prince admits him : for the 
prince himfelf is fuch another : the weight of an hair will turn 
the feales. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 

2. Having power fufficient ; enabled. 

All mankind acknowledge themfelves able and fufficient to 
do many things, which actually they never do. South’s Serm. 

Every man Ihall give as he is able, according to the blefling 
of die Lord thy God, which he hath given thee. Deut. xvi. 1 7. 

3. Before a verb, with the participle to, it fignifics generally hav- 
ing the power ; before a noun, with for, it means qualified. 

Wrath is cruel, and anger is outrageous ; but who is able to 
ft and before envy ? Prov. xxvii. 4. 

1 here have been fome inventions alfo, which have been 
able for the utterance of articulate founds, as the fpeaking of 
certain words. Wilkins's Mathematical Magic. 

To A'ble. v. a. To make able ; to enable, which is the word 
commonly ufed. Sec Enable. 

Plate fin with gold. 

And the ftrong lance of jufticc hurtlefs breaks : 

Arm it with rags, a pigmy’s ftraw doth pierce it. 

None does offend, none, I fay none ; I’ll able ’em ; 

Take that of me, my friend, who have the pow’r 

,To fcal th’ accufer’s lips. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

Able-Bodied, adj. Strong of body. 

It lies in the power of every fine woman, to fecure at leaft 
half a dozen able-bodied men to his majefty’s fervice. 

Addifon. Freeholder, N 9 4. 

ToA'BLEGATE. v. a. [able go, Lat.] To fend abroad up- 
on fome employment ; alfo to fend a perfon out of the way 
that one is weary of. Did. 

Abi.ega'tion. n.f. [from ablegate.'] A fending abroad, or out 
of the way. Di£i. 

•A'bleness. n.f. [from able.] Ability of body, vigour, force. 

That nation doth fo excel, both for comelinefs and ablenefs , 
that from neighbour countries they ordinarily come, fome to 
ftrive, fome to learn, fome to behold. Sidney, b. ii. 

A'blepsy. n.f. [‘AfM'ia, Gr.] Want of fight, natural blind- 
nefs ; alfo unadvifednels. Diet. 

Abliguri'tion. n.f. [abliguritio, Lat.] A prodigal fpending 

on meat and drink. Dift. 

To A'hlig ate. v. a. [ abligo , Lat.] To bind or tye up from. D. 

To A'BLOCATE. v. a. [abloco, Lat.] To let out to hire. 
Perhaps properly by him who has hired it from another. 

Calvin s Lexicon Jtu idicum. 

Abloca'tiov. n.f [from ablocatc.] A letting out to hire. 

To Abu/de. v. n. [abludo, Lat.] To be unlike. Did. 

A'bluf. nt. adj. [ablucns, Lat. from abluo, to wafti away.] 

1. That which wadies clean. 

2. That which has the power of cleanfing. Did. 

Ablu'iion. n.f. [ablutio, Lat.] 

1. The ail of cleanfing, or walhing dean. 
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There is a natural analogy between the ablution of the K.Jv 
and the purification of the foul ; between eating the holy bread 
and drinking die facred chalice, and a participation of the body 
and blood of Chrift. Taylor’s Worthy Communicant. 

Walh’d by the briny wave, the pious train 
Are cleans’d, and caft th’ ablutions in the main. Pope’s Iliad. 

2. Therinfingof chymical preparations in water, to diflolve and 
walh away any acrimonious particles. 

3. The cup given, without confecration, to the laity in the popifh 
churches. 

To A'BNE'G AT E. v. a. [from abnego, Lat.] To deny. 

Abnega'tion. n.f [abnegatio, Lat. denial, from abnero, to 
deny.] Denial, renunciation. 

1 he abnegation or renouncing ef all his own holds and in- 
terefts, and trufts of all that man is inoft apt to depend upon, 
that he may the more expeditely follow Chrift. 

Hammond ’ s P radical Catechifm. 

Abnod a'tion. n.f. [abnodatio, Lat.] The adt of cutting away 
knots from trees ; a term of gardening. Did. 

Abno'rmous. adj. [abnormis, Lat. out of rule.] Irregular, 
mifhapen. Did. 

Abo'ard .adv. [a fea-term, but adopted into common language ■ 
derived immediately from theFrench a lord, as, a Her a bord,en- 
voyer a lord. Bord is itfelf a word of very doubtful original, and 
perhaps, in its different acceptations, dcduciblc from different 
roots. Bopb, in the ancient Saxon, fignified a hbufe-, in which 
fenfe, to go aboard, is to take up rdidence in a Ihip.] 

In a fhip. 

Which, when far off, Cymocles heard and faw, 

He loudly call’d to fuch as were aboard. 

The little bark unto the Ihore to draw, 

And him to ferry over that deep ford. Fairy Q. b. ii. cant. 6 . 
I made this anfwer, that he might land them, if it pleafed 
him, or otherwife keep them aboard. Sir W. Rawlcigh’s Ejfays. 

When morning rofe, I fent my mates to bring 
Supplies of water from a neighb’ring fpring; 

Whilft I the motions of die winds explor’d ; 

Then fummon’d in my crew, and went aboard. 

Addiforis Ovid’s Metamorphofes , b. iii. 

Abo'de. n . f . [from abide.] 

1. Habitation, dwelling, place of refidence. 

But I know thy abode and thy going out, and thy coming in, 
and thy rage againft me. 2 Kings, xix. 27. 

Others may ufe the ocean as their road. 

Only die Englifh make it their abode ; 

Whofe ready fails with every wind can fly. 

And make a cov’nant with th’ inconftant Iky. Waller . 

2. Stay, continuance in a place. 


Sweet friends, your patience for my long abode ; 
Not I, but my affairs, have made you wait. 


Phillips. 


ShakcJpcare’ s Merchant of Venice. 

Making a fhort abode in Sicily the fecond time, landing in 
Italy, and making the war, may be reafonably judged the bufi- 
nefs but of ten months. Drydens Dedicat. to JEncid. 

The woodcocks early vifit, and abede 
Of long continuance in our temp’rate clime, 

Foretela liberal harveft. 

3. To make abode; to dwell, to refide, to inhabit. 

Deep in a cave die Sibyl makes abode ; 

Thence full of fate returns, and of the God. Dryd. Ain. 6* 
To Abo'de. v. a. [See Bode.] To foretoken or forclhow ; to 
be a prognoftic, to be ominous. It is taken, widi its deriva- 
tives, in die fenfe eidicr of good or ill. 

Every man. 

After the hideous ftorm that follow’d, was 
A thing infpir’d ; and, not confulting, broke 
Into a general prophecy, that this tempeft, 

Daftiing the garment of this peace, aboded 
T he fudden breach of it. Shakefpeare’s Henry VIII. 

Abo'dement. n.f. [from to abode.] A fecret anticipation of 
fomething future; an impreflion upon the mind of fome event 
to come ; prognoftication ; omen. 

I like not this. 

For many men that ftumble at the threfliold. 

Are well foretold that danger lurks within. — • 

— -Tufh ! man, abodements muff not now affright us. 

Shakefpeare’s Henry Ml. p. iii. 
My lord bilhop, being fomewhat troubled, took the freedom 
to alt him, Whether he had never any fecret abodement in his 
mind r No, replied the duke ; but I think fome adventure may 
kill me as well as another man. Wot tom 

To ABOLISH, v.a. [from abole:, Lat. to blot out.] 

1. To annul. 

For us to abolfi) what he hath eftabliflied, were prefumption 
moft intolerable. Hooker, b. iii. § ic. 

On the parliament’s part it was propofed, that all the bilhops, 
deans, and chapters, might be immediately taken away, and 
abolijhed. Clarendon , b. vlii, 

2. 'fo put an end to ; to deftroy. 

The long continued wars, between the Englifh and the Scots, 
had then railed invincible jealoufies and hate, which long con- 
tinued peace hath fincc abolijhed. Sir ’John Hayward. 

' That 
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That fhr.ll Perocles well requite, I wot, 

And, with thy blood, abolfi fo reproachlul blot. 

Fairy Quccn^ b. ii. cant . 4. Jranza 45* 
More deftroy ’d than they, 

We fhould be quite abolfi) d, and expire. 

Milton’s Paradife Lojl, b. 

Or wilt thou thyfelf 

Abolfi thy creation, and unmake 

For him, what for thy glory thou haft made r Idem,b. ui. 1 . 1 <3. 

Fermented fpirits contract, harden, and confolidate many 
fibres together, aboiijhing many canals ; efpecially where the 
fibres arc" the tendereft, as in the brain. Arbulh. on Aliments. 

Nor could Vulcanian flame 

The flench abolijb, or the favour tame. Dryd. Firg. Geo. iii. 

Abo'lishable. adj. [from abolijb.] I hat which may be abo- 
lifhed. 

Abo'lisher. n.f [from abolfi.] He that aboliflies. 

Abolishment, n. f. [from abolfi).] The act of aboli filing. 

The plain and direct way againft us herein, had been only to 
prove, that all fuch ceremonies, as they require to be abolifhed, 
are retained by us with the hurt of the church, or with lefs be- 
nefit than the abolfiment of them would bring. Hooker, b. iv. 

He fhould therefore think the aboli foment of that order among 
us, would prove a mighty fcandal and corruption to our faith, 
and manifeftly dangerous to our monarchy. 

Swift on the Sentiments of a Church of. Englandman. 

Abolition, n.j. [from abolfi.] Thcadtof abolifhing. This 
is now more frequently ufed than abolfiment. 

From tire total abolition of the popular power, may be dated 
the ruin of Rome : for had the reducing hereof to its ancient 
condition, propofed by Agrippa, been accepted inftead of Mae- 
cenas’s model, that ftate might have continued unto this day. 

Grew’ s Cofmologia Sacra, A iii. c. 4. 

An apoplexy is a fudden abolition of all the fenfes, external 
and internal, and of all voluntary motion, by the ftoppage of 
the flux and reflux of the animal fpirits through the nerves 
deftined for thofe motions. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Abo'minableness. n.f. [from abominable.] The quality of 
being abominable ; hatefulncfs, odioufnefs. 

Till we have proved, in its proper place, the eternal and 
effential difference between virtue and vice, we muft forbear to 
urge atheifts with the corruption and ahominablenefs of their 
principles. Bentley’s Sermons. 

Ab o'min able. adj. [abominabilis, Lat.] 

1. Hateful, deteftable. 

Return’d 

Succefsful beyond hope, to lead thee forth 

Triumphant out of this infernal pit 

Abominable, accurs’d, the houfe of woe. M. Par. Lojl, b. x. 

It is not to be queftioned, but the queen and miniftry might 
eafily redrefs this abominable grievance, by enlarging the number 
of juftiees of the peace, by endeavouring to choofe men of vir- 
tuous principles. Swift’s Projett for the advancement of Religion. 

2. Unclean. 

'I he foul that fliall touch any unclean thing, as the unclean- 
nefs of man, or any unclean "beaft, or any abominable unclean 
thing, and eat of the flefh of the facrifice of peace-offerings. 


Arbuthnot’ s Hijlory of John Bull, 
bominor , Lat.J To abhor, de- 


Io A B O’M IN ATE. v.a. [abominor. 
teft, hate utterly. 

We are not guilty of your injuries. 

No way conlent to them ; but abhor. 

Abominate, and loath this cruelty. Southern's Oroonoko. 

He profefled both to abominate and defpife ;dl myftcry, refine- 
ment, and intrigue, either in a prince or miniftcr. He could 
not tell what I meant by fecrcts of ftate, where an enemy or 
Iome rival nation, were not in the cafe. Swift’s Gul/iv. Travels 
Abomin a'tion. n.f. 

I . Hatred, deteftation ; as, to have in abomination. 

loaffiltking Charles by Englilh or Dutch forces, would 
render him odious to his new fubjedts, who have nothing in lb 
great domination, as thofe whom they hold for heretics. 

=• The objedt of hatred. ****** 

f J' Ut - vc 11 'f fa X» % u-Tvanrs trade hath been about cattle, 
untfl now, both we and alfo our fathers: 


is an 


1 lm y e lha11 fa .V, thy fervant’s trade hath been about cattle 
r youth even until now, both we and alfo our fathers’ 
ye may dwell in the land of Golhen ; for every fhenherd 
1 abomination to the Egyptians. xlH. 54. 


which pertain unto the Lord, even that foul’lhall be cut off 
from his people. Leviticus, vii. 2i. 

3. In low and ludicrous language, it is a word of loofe ahd inde- 
terminate cenfure. » 

They fay you are a melancholy fellow.— I am fo ; I do love 
it better than laughing.— Thofe that are in extremity of either, 
are abominable fellows, and betray themfelves to every modern 
cenfure, worfe than drunkards. Shakefpeare’s As you like it. 

Abo'minably. adv. [from abominable.] A word of low or fa- 
miliar language, fignifying exceffively, extremely, exceeding- 
ly ; in the ill fenfe. 

Since I have been your wife, I have obferved great abufes 
and diforders in your family ; your fervants arc mutinous and 
quarrelfomc, and cheat you moft abominably. 
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3. Pollution, defilement. 

And there fliall in no wife enter into it any thing that de- 
filcth, neither whatfoever Worketh abomination, or maketh a lie. 

Rev. xxi. 27; 

Each heart in Rome does love and pity you ; 

Only th’ adulterous Antony, moft large 
In his abominations, turns you off, 

And gives his potent regiment to a trull, 

That~nofes it againft us. ShakeJ'p. Antony and Cleopatra-. 

4. The caufe of pollution. 

And the high places that were before Jerufalem, which were 
on the right hand of the mount of corruption, which Solomon 
the kins; 'of Ifrael had budded for Afhtoreth the abomination of 
the Zidonians, and for Chemolh the abomination of the Moa- 
bites, and for Milcom the abomination of the children of Am- 
mon, did the king defile. ' 2. Kings, xxiii. 13. 

ABORI'GINES. n.f Lat. The carlieft inhabitants of a country ; 
thofe of whom no original is to be traced ; as, the Weuh in 
Britain. 

To ABO'RT. v. n. [aborto, Lat.] To bring forth befofe the 
time; to mifearry. Diih 

Abo'rtion. n.f. [abortlo, Lat] 

1. The aJl of bringing forth untimelyi 

2. The produce of an untimely birth. 

His wife mifearried ; but as the abortion proved only a fe- 
male foetus, he comforted himfelf, that, had it arrived to per- 
fection, it would not have anfwered his account. 

Arbuthnot and Popes Martinus Scriblerus * 

Behold my arm thus blafted, dry and wither’d; 

Shrunk like a foul abortion, and decay’d. 

Like fome untimely product of the feafons, 

Robb’d of its properties of ftrength and office. 

Rowe’s Jane Shorei 

Abo'rtive. n.f. That which is born before the due time. See 
Abortive, adj. 

No common wind, no cuftomed event. 

But they will pluck away its nat’ral caufcs. 

And call them meteors, prodigies, and figns. 

Abortives, and prefages, tongues of heav’n 
Plainly denouncing vengeance upon John. Shakef. K. John 1 

Take the fine Ikin of an abortive , and, with ftarch thin laid 
on, prepare your ground or tablet. Peacham on Drawing. 

This is certain, that many are, by this means, preferved, and 
do fignal fervice to their country, who, without fuch a provi- 
fion, might have perifhed as abortives, or have come to an un- 
timely end, and perhaps have brought, upon their guilty pa- 
rents, the like dcltruCtion. Addifon. Guardian, N : ic6. 

Abo'rtive. adj. [abortivus, Lat.] 

1. That which is brought forth before the due time of birth. 

If ever he have ’child, abortive be it. 

Prodigious, and untimely brought to light. Shakef p. Rich. IIL 

All tli’ unaccomplilh’d works of nature’s hand, 

Abortive , monftrous, or unkindly mix’d, 

Diffolv’d on earth, fleet hither. Paradife Lojl, b. iii. I 436. 

2. r iguratively, that which fails for want of time. 

1 his is the true caufe, why fo many politic conceptions, fo 
elaborately formed and wrought, and grown at length ripe for 
delivery, do yet, in the ifluc, mifearry and prove abortive. 

. South’s Sermon:. 

Falfe hopes 

He chcrilhcs, nor will his fruit expecl 
1 h autumnal feafon, but, in rummer’s pride 
When other orchards fmilc, abortive fail. Phillips. 

How often haft thou waited at my cup. 

Fed from my trencher, knccl’d down at the board, 

When I have tcufted with queen .Margaret ? 

Remember it, and let it make thee creft-faln ; 

Ay, and allay this thy abortive pride. Shakefp. Hen. VI. p ii 

3. That which brings forth nothing. ' 

rhefe pafs d, if any pafs, the void profound 
Of uneffential night receives him next. 

Wide-gaping! and with utter lofs of hein* 

Threatens him, plung’d in that abortive guTf. 

« , Milton’s Par adije Lojl, b. ii. 1 . 451. 

Abortively, adv. [from abortive.] Born without the due 
time; immaturcly, untimely. 

Abo'rtivf.ness. n.f [from abortive.] The ftate of abortion 

Abo rtMent. n f. [from abort.] The thing brought forth out 

of time; an untimely birth. 

1 Ihall not then doubt the happy iflUe of my undertakings in 
this defign, whereby concealed trenfures, which now feem ut- 
terly loft to mankind, fliall be confined to fo unrverfal a pictv« 
and brought into ufe by the induftry of converted penitents 
whofe wretched carcafes the impartial laws have, or Ihall X 
d.cate, as untimely tcafts, to the- worms of the earth, in whofe 
womb thofe deferred mineral riches muft ever lie bu- ied ?s luff 
*<*■«* fn.nle the active m i,hvh“”7o deliver 

ABOVE, trf [from... ami 

1. Higher in place. -* 

s ° when with crackling flames a cauldron fries, 

* hc bubbling waters from the- bottom rife ; 

At 
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Ain’t die brims dicy force their firy way ; 

Black vapours climb aloft, and cloud die day. 

Dryden, /Eneid vii. /. 643. 

z. More in quantity or number. 

Every one that paffeth among them, diat are numbered from 
twenty years old and above, (hall give an offering unto the Lord. 

Exodus , xxx. 1 4. 

3. Higher in rank, power or excellence. 

The Lord is high above all nations, and his glory above die 
heavens. p Jahn cxiii. 4. 

The public power of all focieties is above every foul contained 
in the fame focieties. Hooker , b. i. 

There i- no riches above a found body, and no joy above the 
joy of the heart. Ecclef.ajltcus , xxx. 16. 

To her 

Thou didft refign thy manhood, and the place 

Wherein God let thee above her,' made of thee. 

And for thee : whofe perfection far excell’d 

Her’s, in all real dignity. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. x. /. 147. 

Latona fees her (bine above the reft, 

And feeds with fecret joy her filent breaft. Dryden's JEneid. 

4 . Superiour to ; unattainable by. 

It is an old and true diftindtion, that things may be above 
our reafon, without being contrary to it. Of this kind are the 
power, the nature, and the univerial prefence of God, with 
innumerable other points. Swift. 

5. Beyond; more than. 

We were prefied out of mcafurc, above ftrength ; infomuch 
that we defpaired even of life. 2 Cor. 1. 8. 

In this, of having thoughts unconfufcd, and being able, nicely 
to diftinguifh one thing from another, where there is but the 
leaft difference, confifts, in a great meafure, the exaclnefs of 
judgment and clearnefs of reafon, which is to be obferved in 
one man above another. _ Locke. 

The inhabitants of Tirol have many particular privileges 
above thofe of the o titer hereditary countries of the emperour. 

Addifon on Italy. 

X 6. Too proud for; too high for. A phralc chiefly uled in fami- 

liar expreflion. 

Kings and princes, in the earlier ages of the world, laboured 
in arts and occupations, and were above nothing that tended to 
promote the conveniences of life. Pope's Odyfey ; notes. 

As 'vf. adv. 

1. Over-head. 

To men Handing below, men Handing aloft feem much lef- 

fened ; to thofe above , men Handing below, feem not fo much lef- 

fened. Bacon. 

When he eftablifhed the clouds above ; when he /Lengthened 
the fountains of the deep ; when he gave to the lea his decree, 
that the waters fhould not pa’s his commandment : when he 
appointed the foundations of the earth : then I was by him, as 
one brought up with him : and I was daily his delight, rejoicing 
always before him. Proverbs , viii. 28. 

2. In the regions of heaven. 

Your praife the birds /hall chant in every grove, 

And winds Ihall waft it to the pow'rs above. Pope's Pajlorah. 

3. Before. [Sec Above-cited.] 

I fuid above, that thefe two machines of the balance, and 
the dira, were only ornamental, and that the fuccefs of the 
duel had been the fame without them. Dryd. Deduat. /Eneid. 

From above. 

1. From an higher place. 

The Trojans from above their foes beheld ; 

And with arm’d legions all the rampircs fill’d. Dryd. /Eneid. 

2. From heaven. 

Every good gift, and every perfeft gift is from avove , and 
comcth down from the father of lights, with whom is no vari- 
ablencfs, neither fliadow of turning. fames , i. 17. 

Above all. In the firft place ; chiefly. 

I had alfo ffudied Virgil’s defign, his difpofition of it, his 
manners, his judicious management of the figures, the fober 
retrenchments of his fenfe, which always leaves fomewhat to 
gratify our imagination, on which it may enlarge at pleafure ; 
but above all , the elegance of his expreflion, and the harmony of 
his numbers. Dry den s Dedication to the /Eneid. 

Alove-eoard. In open fight; without artifice or trick. A 
figurative expreflion, borrowed from gamefters, who, when 
they put their hands under the table, are changing their cards. 
It is ufed only in familiar language. 

It is the part alfo of an honeft man to deal above-board, and 
without tricks. L Eji range. 

Though there have not been wanting fuch heretofore, as 
have pradtifed thefe unworthy arts (for as much as there have 
been villains in all places, and all ages) yet now-a-days they are 
owned above-board. South's Sermons. 

Above-cited. Cited before. A figurative expreflion, taken 
from the ancient manner of writing books on fcrolls ; as what- 
ever is cited or mentioned before in the fame page, muff: be 
above. 

Nor would I mention this particular, did it not appear from 
the authority above-cited, that this was a fact confcilcd by hea- 
thens themfeh es. Addijon on the ChriJUan Religion. 
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Above-ground. An expreflion ufed to fignify, that a man « 
alive ; not in the grave. 

Above-mentioned. Sec Above*cited. 

I do not remember, that Homer any-where falls into the 
faults above-mentioned, which were indeed the falfe refinements 
of latter ages. Addifon. Spoliator, N° 279. 

To ABOUND, v. n. [abuvdo, Lat alondcr , French.] 

1. To have in great plenty ; ufed fometimes with the particle in, 
and fometimes the particle with. 

The king-becoming graces, 

I have no relilh of them, but a ound 
In the divifion of each feveral crime. 

Ailing it many ways. Shakefpeare' s Alacbetb. 

Corn, wine, and oil, are wanting to this ground, 

In which our countries fruitfully abound. Dryd. Indian Emp. 
A faithful man Ihall abound with bleffings : but he that 
maketh hafle to be rich, Ihall not be innocent. Prov. xxviii. 20 . 

Now that languages are made, and abound with words. Hand- 
ingfor fuch combinations, an ufual way of getting thefe com- 
plex ideas, is by the explication of thofe terms _that ftand for 
them. Locke. 

2. To be in great plenty. 

And bccaufe iniquity Ihall abound, the love of many /hall 
wax cold. Matthew, xxiv. 1 2. 

Words are like leaves, and where they moft abound. 
Much fruit of fenfe beneath is rarely found. 

Pope's Effay on Critic fn. 

ABO'UT. prep, [abutan, or abuton, Sax. which feems to fig- 
nify encircling on the outfide.] 

1. Round, furrounding, encircling. 

Let not mercy and truth forfake thee. Bind them about thy 
neck ; write them upon the table of thy heart. Proverbs, iii. 3. 

At this flic loudly Ihrieics, 

’Tis he, ’tis he, /he cries, and tears her cheeks. 

Her hair, her veil ; and, /looping to the fands, 

About his neck /he call her trembling hands. Dryd. Fables. 

2. Near to. 

Speak unto the congregation, faying, get you up from about 
the tabernacle of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram. Exodus. 

Thou doft nothing, Sergius, 

Thou canft endeavour nothing, nay, not think ; 

But 1 both fee and hear it ; and am with thee. 

By and before, about and in thee too. Ben}. Johnf. Catiline. 

3 . Concerning, with regard to, relating to. 

When Conftantine had fini/hed an houfe for the fcrvice ot 
God at Jerufalem, the dedication he judged a matter not un- 
worthy ; a' out the folemn performance whereof, the greateft 
part of the bi/hops in chriftendom fhould meet together. 

Hooker, b. v. § 1 2. 

The painter is not to take fo much pains about the drapery as 
about the face, where the principal refemblance lies. 

Dryd. Prcf to Dufrefnoy. 
They are moft frequently ufed as words equivalent, and do 
both of them indifferently fignify either a fpcculative know- 
ledge of things, or a practical skill a out them, according to 
the exigency of the matter or thing fpoken of. 7 ! Hot. Sermon i. 

Theft is always a fin, although the particular fpecies of it, 
and the denomination of particular a£ts, doth fuppofe pofitivc 
laws about dominion and property. 

Stillingfeet's Defence of Difcourfes on Romijh Idolatry. 
They fhould always be heard, and fairly and kindly anfwer- 
ed, when they ask after any thing they would know, and de- 
fire to be informed about. Curiofity fhould be as carefully che- 
rifhed in children, as other appetites fuppreffed. 

Locke on Education, § 108. 
It hath been pradlifed as a method of making men’s court, 
when they are asked about the rate of lands, the abilities of te- 
nants, the /late of trade and manufacture, to anfwer, that, in 
their neighbourhood, all things are in a flouri/hing condition. 

Swift's Jhort View of Ireland. 

4. Engaged in, employed upon. 

Our blcflcd Lord was pleafed to command the reprefentation 
of his death and facrifice on the cro/s, fhould he made by break- 
ing of bread and effufion of wine ; to fignify to us die nature 
and facredncfs of the liturgy we are about. 

Taylor's IVorthy Communicant. 
Labour, for labour’s fake, is again/l nature. The under- 
ftanding, as well as all the other faculties, choofes always the 
Ihortefl way to its end, would prefendy obtain the knowledge it 
is about, and then fet upon fome new enquiry. But this, whe- 
ther lazinefs or ha/le, often mifleads it. Locke. 

They ought, however, to be provided with fecretaries, and 
afli/led by our foreign mini/lers, to tell their ftory for them in 
plain Englifh, and to let us know, in our mother-tongue, what 
it is our brave countrymen are about. Addifon. Spcilf N' 309, 

5. Appendant to the perfon ; as, doaths, iAc. 

If you have this about you, 

As I will give you when we go, you may 
Boldly affault the necromancer’s hall. Milton's Comus. 

It is not ftrange to me, that perfons of the fairer fex fhculd 
like, in all things about them, that handfomenefs for which they 
find thcmfelves moft liked. Boyle on Colours. 

' b. Relating 
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Sbaiefp. Macbeth. 


«• foch I took him .0 

. Lotted this Dciphantus a Sul me, who well lhcweJ, t ere 

- ’ ice like his that ferves becaufe he love-. Sidney, b. .11. 

“ SS’EfeXort captain, for my old toe . rake 

florid mv friend ' (he hath no bode to do any .lnn s her 

SnUm -one, - ft. * 

Abo'ut. adv. 

U CirL tyh/wcvw-nr«l fitters hand in hand. 

Pollers of the fea and land. 

Thus do go abend, about. 

Thrice to thine, and thrice to m.ne. 

And thrice again to make up nine. 

*• In Mv C i!oncft lads, I’ll teU you what I am about. -Tvto yards 
and more.- No quips now, Pdlol : indeed I am m the waftc 
two vards about ; but I am about no walk, l am about thrift. 
tW ” Shakefpeare' s Merry IVives of IVindJor. 

A tun about was cv'ry pillar there, 

A poli/h’d mirrour /hone not half fo clear. Dryd. Valles. 

J ' N \Vhen the boats were come within about fixty yards of the 
nillar they found themfelves all bound, and could go no tar- 
dier ;’ yet fo as they might move to go about, but might not 
approach nearer. *u*/m X™ Mantis. 

4. Here and there ; every wav. 

Up rofe the gentle \ irgin from her place. 

And looked all about, if flic might fpy 
Her lovely knight to move his manly pace. 

Fairy §{ueen, b. i. cant. ii. Jtanz. 33. 

A wolf that was pad labour, had the wit in his old age, yet 
to make the beft of a bad game ; he borrows a habit, and lo 
about he goes, begging charity from door to door, under the 
difemfe of a pilgrim. LEjlrange. 

5. V. ith to before a verb ; as, about to fy ; upon the point, with- 
in a ftnall di/hnee of. 

Thefe dy ing lovers, and their floating fons, 

Sufpend the fight, and filencc all our guns : 

Beauty and youth, about to perifli, finds 

Such noble pity in brave Engli/h minds. H a Lee. 

6. The longc/l way, in oppofition to the fhort flraight way. 

Gold hath th'cfc natures ; greatnefs of weight ; clofenefs of 
parts ; fixation ; pliantnefs, or foftnefs ; immunity from ru!l ; 
colour, or tir.flurc of yellow : Therefore the furc way (though 
mofl about) to make gold, is to know the caufes of the feveral 
natures before rchearfed. Bacon's Natural Hijl. N J 328. 

Spies of theVolfcians 

Held me in chafe, that I was forc’d to wheel 
Three or four miles about ; elfe had I, Sir, 

Half an hour fince brought my report. Sloakefp. Coriolanus. 

7. To bring about; to bring to the point or ftatc defired; as, he 

Las brought about his purpefts. 

Whether Oils will be brought about, by breaking his head, I 
very much queftion. Spectator. 

8. To come about; to come to fome certain /late or point. 

Wherefore it came to p :1s, when the time was come about, 
after Hannah had conceived, that /lie bare a foil. 1 Sam. i. 20. 
One evening it bcfel, that looking out, 

The wind they lorn had wifh’d was come about ; 

Well pleas’d they went to reft ; and if the gale 

’Till morn continu’d, both refolv’d to fail. Dryd. Fables. 

9. To go about a thing ; to prepare to do it. 

Did not Mofes give you the law, and yet none of you 
kcepeth the law r Why go ye about to kill me ? John vii. 19. 

In common language, they fay, to come about a man, to cir- 
cumvent him. 

Some of thefe phrafes feem to derive their original from the 
F rench a bout ; vcr.ir a bout d’une chofe ; venir a bout de qucl- 
qu'un. 

A. Bp. for Archhifhop ; which fee. 

ABRACADA'BRA. A fupcrftitious charm again/l agues. 

'I o ABRA'DE. v. a. [Lat abrado.] To rub off ; to wear a- 
wnv from the other parts ; to walk by degrees. 

By this means there may be a continued fupply of what is 
fucccflivcly abraded from them by decurfion of waters. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
Abraham’ Balm. The name of an herb. 

Abr a'sion. [See Abrade.] 

1 . The acl o abrading ; a rubbing o/F. 

2. [In medicine.] The wearing away of the natural mucus, 
which covers the membranes, particularly thofe of the llomach 
and guts, by coi roliv c or /harp medicines, or humours. Quincy. 

3- The matter worn off by the attrition of bodies. 

Abre'ast .adv. [See Breast.] Side by fide; in fuch a po- 
fition that the breafls may bear again/l the fame line. 

My coufin Suffolk, 

My foul /hall thine keep company to hcav’n : 

1 any, fweet foul, for mine, then fly alreaft. Shai. Henry V. 

tor honour travels in a ftreight lb narrow, 

1 ' h re or.c but goes abreajl. " Shaiejp. T - cilus and Creffula. 
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The riders rode abreajl, and one his Afield, 

His lance of cornel- wood another held ; 

The third his bow, and, lorious to behold ’ , 

The coflly quiver, all of burni/h’d gold. Dryden s Fables . 

Abri'cot. See Apricot. 

To ABRI'DGE. v. a. [ abregcr , Fr. albrevio , Lat.J 

1. To make Ihorter in words, keeping ftill the fame lubflance. 

All thefe favings, being declared by Jafon of Cyrenc in five 
books, we will cflay to abridge in one volume. 2 Macc. 11. 23. 

2. To contrail, to diminilh, to cut fhort. 

The determination of the will, upon enquiry, is following 
the direction of that guide ; and he, that has a power to adt or 
not to adl, according as fuch determination directs, is free. 
Such determination abridges not that power wherein liberty 

3. To deprive of; in which fenfe it is followed by the particle 
from, or of, preceding the thing taken away. 

1 have difabled mine eftate. 

By /hewing fomethinga more /welling port, 

Than my faint means would grant continuance ; 

Nor do i now make moan to be abridg d 
From fuch a noble rate. Shake fxare's Merchant of Venice. 

They were formerly, by the common law, difeharged from 
pontage and murage ; but this privilege has been abridged them 
fince by feveral ftatutes. Aylijfe’s Parcrgon Juris Canonic u 
Abridged of. part. Deprived of, debarred from, cut fhort. 

An Abri'dc R. 

1 . He that abridges ; a fhortener. 

2. A writer of compendiums or abridgments. 

Abridgment, n. f [abregement, French.] 

1. The contraction of a larger work into a fmall compafs. 

Surely this commandment containeth the law and the pro- 
phets ; and, in this one word, is the abridgment of all volumes 
of fcripturc. Hooka', b. ii. § 5 * 

Myfelf have play’d 
The int’rim, by remembring you ’tis part; 

Then brook abridgment, and your eyes advance 
After your thoughts, flraight back again to France ? 

Shakefpcan ’s Hairy V. 
Idolatry is certainly the fir/l-bom of folly, the great and 
leading paradox ; nay, the v ery abridgment and fum total of 
all abfurdities. South's Sermons. 

2. A diminution in general. 

All trying, by a love of littlenefs. 

To make abridgments, and to draw to lefs. 

Even that nothing, which at firft we were. Donne. 

3. Reftraint, or abridgment of liberty. 

° The conftant define of happinels, and the conftraint it puts 
upon us, no body, I think, accounts an abridgment of l.berty, 
or at leaft an abridgment of liberty, to be complained of. 

Locke. 

Abro'ach. [See To BROACH.] 

1 . In a pofture to run out ; to yield the liquor contained ; pro- 
perly fpoken of veffels. 

The Templer fpruce, while ev’ry fpout’s abroach. 

Stays ’till ’tis fair, yet feems to call a coach. Swift's Mifcel. 

The jaiTs of gen’rous wine, (Accftes’ gift, 

When his Trinacrian fhores the navy left) 

He fet abroach, and for the fealt prepar’d. 

In equal portions with the ven’fon /har’d. 

Dryden's Virgil’s e Eneid , vol. ii. 

2. In a figurative fenfe ; in a /late to be diffufed or advanced ; in 
a /late of fuch beginning as promifes a progrefs. 

That man, that fits within a monarch’s heart. 

And ripens in the funflfine of his favour. 

Would he abufe the count’nance of the king. 

Alack ! what mifehiefs might be fet abroach , 

In fliadow of fuch greatnefs ? Shakefpeare' s Hairy TV. p. ii, 
Abro'ad. adv. [compounded of a and broad. See Broad. J 

1. Without confinement ; widely; at large. 

Intermit no watch 

Again/l a wakeful foe, while I abroad. 

Thro’ all the coafts of dark deftrudtion feek 
Deliverance. Milton's Paradife Lcjl, b. ii. /. 463. 

Again, the lonely fox roams far abroad. 

On fecret rapine bent, and midnight fraud ; 

Now haunts the cliff, now traverfes the lawn. 

And flies the hated neighbourhood of man. Prior. 

2. Out of the houfe. 

Welcome, Sir, 

This cell’s my court ; here ha\ e I few attendants, 

And fubjefts none abroad. Shakefpeare' sTanpcf. 

Lady walked a whole hour abroad, without dyino- after 

it ; at lead in the time I {laid ; though the feeiruxfto be 
fainting, and had convulfive motions feveral times in her head. 

Pope's Letters. 

3. In another country. 

'I hey thought it better to be fomewhat hardly yoked at home, 
than for ever abroad, and diferedited. ’ Hooker , Prcf 

Whofoever offers at verbal tranflation, {ball have the mif- 
fortune of that young traveller, who loft his own language 
abroad, and brought home no othei inftcad of it. Sir J. Denham. 
D W hat 
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What learn cur youth abroad, but to refine 
The homely vices of their native land ? Dryd. Spin. Friar. 
He who fojoums in a foreign country, refers what he fees 
and hears abroad, to the ft ate of things at home. Attcrb. Serm. 

4. in all d'rtdtions, this way and that. 

Full in the lnjJft cf this infernal road. 

An elm difplays her dufky arms abroad. Dryd. Virg. Mn. vi. 

5, Without, not within. 

Bodies politic, being fubjeift, as much as natural, to diflo- 
lution, by divers means, there are undoubtedly more Hates 
overthrown through difeafes bred within themfelves, than 
through violence from abroad. Hoofer, Dedication. 

To ABROGATE. v. a. [ abrogo , Lat.] I'o Like away from 
a law its force ; to repeal, to annul. 

Such laws, as have been made upon fpccial occafions, which 
occafions cealing, laws of that kind do abrogate themfelves. 

Hooker, b. iv. § 14. 

The negative precepts of men may ccafe by many inftru- 
ments, by contrary culloms, by public difrelifh, by long o- 
miffion : but the negative precepts of God never can ccafe, 
but when they arc exprefly abrogated by the fame authority. 

Taylor's Ride of living holy. 

Abrogation, n. f. [ abrogatio , Lat.j The act of abrogat- 
ing ; the repeal of a law. 

i'he commiffioners from the confederate Roman catholics, 
demanded the abrogation and repeal of all thofe laws, which 
were in force again!! the exercife of the Roman religion. 

Clarendon , b. viii. 

To AbroBk. v. a. [from To brook , with a fuperabundant, a 
word not in ufe.] To brook, to bear, to endure. 

Sweet Nclk ill can thy noble mind air 00k 
The abjebt people gazing on thy face 
With envious looks, ftill laughing at thy fliame. 

Shakefpeare's Henry VI. p. ii. 

ABRU'PT. adj. [abruptus, Lat.] Broken off. 

1. Broken, craggy. 

Refiftlefs, roaring, dreadful, down it comes 
From the rude mountain, and the molly wild. 

Tumbling through rocks abrupt. ThomfoAs Winter . 

2. Divided, without any thing intervening. 

Or fpread his airy flight. 

Upborn with indefatigable wings, 

Over the vaft abrupt, ere he arrive 

The happy ifle. Milton's Paradife Lofl, b. ii. /. 4°9‘ 

3 . Sudden, without the cuftoraary or proper preparatives. 

My lady craves 

To know the caufe of your abrupt departure. 

Shakefpeare’s Henry VI. 
The abrupt and unkind breaking off the two firft parlia- 
ments, was wholly imputed to the duke of Buckingham. Clar. 

Abrupt, with eagle-fpeed (lie cut the (ky ; 

In flan t invifible to mortal eye. 

Then firll he recogniz’d th’ ethereal gueft. Pope's Odyff. b. i. 

4. Unconnected. 

The abrupt ftile, which hath many breaches, and doth not 
feem to end but fall. Ben. JohnfoA s Difcoveiy. 

Abr uBt e n. adj. [ abruptus , Lat. a word little in ufe.] Broken 
eff fuddcnly. 

The efteds of whofc activity are not prccipitoufly abrupted, 
but gradually proceed to their ceflations. 

Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b. vi. 10. 

AbruBtion. n. f [abrupt io, Lat.] Breaking oft’, violent and 

fudden f.-paration. 

Thofe which arc indofed in ftone, marble, or fuch other fo- 
lid matter, being difficultly leparablc from it, becaufc of its 
adhclion to all fidcs of them, have commonly fomc of that 
matter ftill adhering to them, or at lead marks of its abrup- 
tion from them, on all their fides. Woodward’s Nat. Hijl. p. 4. 

Abru ptly, adv. [See Abrupt.] Haftilv, without the due 
forms of preparation. 

The fweetnefs of virtue’s difpofition, jealous even over it- 
felf, differed her not to enter abruptly into queftions of Mufi- 
dorus. Sidney , b. ii. 

Now miffing from their joy fo lately found. 

So lately found, and lb abruptly gone. Par. Regain, b. ii. 
They both of them punctually obferved the time thus a- 
greed upon, and that in whatever company or bufinefs they 
were engaged, they left it abruptly , as foon as the clock warned 
them to retire. Addifon. Spectator, N° 241. 

Ar.au'PTNESS. n.f [from abrupt .] 

1. An abrupt manner, hafte, fuddennefs, untimely vehemence. 

2. 'I'he ftatc of an abrupt thing ; uncon neCtcdncls, roughnefs, 
cragginefs. 

'I'he cryflallizcd bodies found in the perpendicular intervals, 
are eafdy known from thofe that are lodged in the ftrata. The 
former have always their root, as the jewellers call it, which is 
only the abruptness, at the end of the body whereby it adhered 
to the ltonc, or fides of the intervals ; which abruptnefs is 
caiifcd by its being broke oft' from the laid ftone. 

Woodward's Natural Hijlory , p. 4. 

ABscrs ■. [alfeeffus, Lat.] A morbid cavity in the body ; a tu- 
mour idled with matter ; a teim of diirurgery. 
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If die patient is not relieved, nor dies in eight days, the in- 
flammation ends in a fuppuration and an abfeefs in the lungs 
and fometimes in feme other part of the body. Arbuth. of Diet 
Lindanus conjeClurcd it might be fome hidden abfeejs in th e 
mefentcry, which, breaking fome few days after, was difcoycrcd 
to be an apoftem of the mefentcry. Harvey on Confumptions. 

To Absci'nd. v. a. To cut off, either in a natural or figura- 
tive fenfe. 

ABSCI'SSA. [Lat.] Part of the diameter of a conic fedtior 
intercepted between the vertex and a lcmi-ordinate. 

Abscission, n.f. [abflffio, Lat.] 

1. The aCt of cutting oft. 

Fabricius ab Aquapcndente renders the al ftiffon of them 
difficult enough, and not without danger. // ifeman’s Su; T y, 

2. The ftatc of being cut oft". 

By ceffation of oracles, with Montacutius, v c may under - 
ftand diis intercilion, not abfclffion, or conlumniatc deflation. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errors, b. vi. c . 12. 

To ABSCOND, v. n. [alfcond-, Lat ] To hide one’s fclfj to 
retire from the public view : generally ufed of perfons in debt, 
or criminals eluding the law. 

Absco'nder. n.f. [from abfeond.] The perfon that abfeonds. 

A'bsence. n.f. [bee A bsent.] 

1. The ftatc of being abfent, oppofed to prefence. 

Sir, ’tis fit 

You have ftrong party to defend yourfclf 

By calmnefs, or by abfcnce : all’s in danger. Shakefp. Corid. 

His friends beheld, and pity’d him in vain. 

For what advice can cafe a lover’s pain ? 

Abfcnce, the belt expedient they could find. 

Might fave the fortune, if not cure the mind. Dryd. Fob. 

2. Want of appearance, in the legal fenfe. 

Abfcnce is of a fourfold kind or fpccies. The firft is a ne- 
cefiary alfence, as in ban iflied perfons ; this is entirely nccef- 
iary. A fecond, neceffary and voluntary ; as, upon the ac- 
count of the commonwealdi, or in the fcrvicc of die church. 
The third kind die civilians call a probable alfence ; as, that 
of ftudents on the fcore of ftudy. And the fourth, an alfence 
entirely voluntary ; as, on the account of trade, mcrchandife, 
and the like. Some add a fifth kind of alfence, which is com- 
. mitted cum dolo id culpa, by a man’s non-appearance on a cita- 
tion ; as, in a contumacious perfon, who, in hatred to his con- 
tumacy, is, by the law, in fome refpects, reputed as a perfon 
prefent. Ayliffe’s Parergon Juris Canonic i. 

You have given no diflertation upon the ahfence of lovers, 
nor laid down any methods how they fhould fupport them- 
felves under thofe feparations. Addifon. Spedator, N° 241. 

3. Inattention, heedleJIhefs, neglect of the prefent object. 

I continued my walk, reflecting on the little abfcnces and 
diftra&ions of mankind. Addifon. Spoliator, N° 77. 

4. It is ufed with the particle from. 

His alfence from his mother oft he’ll mourn. 

And, with his eyes, look wiflics to return. Dryd.Juv.Scit. ii. 

A'BSENT. adj. [ abfens , Lat.] 

1 . Not prefent ; ufed with the particle from. 

In fpring the fields, in autumn hills I love ; 

At morn the plains, at noon the fhady grove ; 

But Delia always : abfent from her fight, 

Nor plains at morn, nor groves at noon delight. Pope’s PaJ!. 

Where there is advantage to be given, 

Both more and lefs have given him the revolt ; 

And none ferve with him but conftrained things, 

Whofe hearts arc abfent too. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Whether they were abfent or prefent, they were vexed a- 
like. Wifi. xi. 1 1. 

2. Abfent in mind, inattentive; rcgardlefsof the prefent objech 

I diftinguifh a man that is abfent, becaufe he thinks of fomc- 
thing clfc, from him that is abfent, becaufe he thinks of no- 
thing. Addifon. Spoliator, N° 77- 

To Abse'nt. v. a. To withdraw, to forbear to come into 
prefence. 

If thou didft ever hold me in thy heart, 

Abfent thee from felicity a while. 

And in this harlh world draw thy breath in pain. 

To tell my talc. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

But if thou think’ft trial unfought may find 
Us both fecurer, than thus warn’d thou fccm’lt. 

Go— for thy flay, not free, abfents thee more. 

Milton s Paradife Lofl, b. ix. /. 372. 

Tho’ I am forc’d, thus to abfent myfelf 
From all I love, I fhall contrive fomc means. 

Some friendly intervals, to vifit thee. 

Southern’s Spartan Dame. 
The Arcngo, however, is ftill called together in cafes of ex- 
traordinary importance ; and if, after due fummons, any mem- 
ber alfents himfclf, he is to be fined to die value ot about a 
penny Englifli. Addifon' s Remarks on Italy. 

Absenta'neous. adj. Relating to abfcnce ; abfent. Did. 

AbsenteB. n. f He that is abfent from his ftation or employ- 
ment, or country. A word ufed commonly with regard to 
Irifhmen living out of dieir country. 

Then 
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Th*n was the firft ftutute made againft abfentees, ^mmand- 

jn-r all fuch as had land in Ireland, to return and refidc thcrc- 

in S 111 sir John Davies on Ireland. 

Uf> A^rcat part of eftates in Ireland are owned by abfentees, and 

*4 ~ s&sssk* 

[from 

Iinbittcrcd, impregnated with wormwood. 

A BS IS* See APS lb • . a* r-v • n 

ToAbsi'st. [ahftjlo, Lat.] To Hand off, to leave off. Did. 

To ABSO'LVE. v. a. [ahjolvo, Lat.] 

x. To clear, to acquit of a crime in a judicial enle. 

Your great goodnefs, out o* holy pity, 

Al foil'd him with an axe. Shakefpeare's Henry V HI. 

Our vigors, bleft in peace, forget dieir wars, 

Enjoy paft dangers, and alfolve the ftars. * 

As lie hopes, and gives out, bv the influence of his wealth, 
to be here abjolvcd-, in condemning this man, you have an op- 
portunity of belying that general fcandal, of redeeming die 
credit loft by former judgments. Swift s MifccUanies. 

2. To fet free from an engagement or promife. 

Compell’d by threats to take that bloody oath. 

And the act ill, I am abfoh'cl by both. Wallers Maid ’ s Tag. 
This command, which mud ncceflarily comprehend the per- 
fons of our natural fathers, muft mean a duty' we owe them, 
diftindt from our obedience to die magiftrate, and from which 
the molt abfolutc power of princes cannot abjolye us. Locke. 

3. To pronounce a fin remitted, in the ecclcfialtical lenfe. 

But all is calm in this eternal fleep ; 

Here grief forgets to groan, and love to weep ; 

Ev’n fupcrftidon lofcs cv’ry fear ; 


4. To finilli, to complete. 

If that which is fo fuppofed infinitely diftant from what is now 
current, is diftant from us by a finite interval, and not infinite- 
ly, then that one circulation which preceded it, and muft nc- 
ceflarily be like ours, and confequendy alfolved in the fpace of 
twenty -four hours. Hale s Origin of Alankind. 

What caufc 

Mov’d die creator, in his holy reft 

Through all eternity, fo late to build 

In chaos ; and the work begun, how f on 

AbJ'olv’d. Miltons Paradife Lofl, b. vii. /. 94. 

Absolute, adj. [alfolutus, Lat.] 

1. Complete; applied as well to perfons as things. 

Becaufe the things that proceed from him are perfect, with- 
out any manner of defc£l or maim ; it cannot be, but diat the 
words of his mouth arc abfolute, and lack nothing which they 
fliould have, for performance of that tiling whcrcunto they 
tend. Hooker, b. ii. § 6. 

2. Unconditional; as, an abfolute promiie. 

Although it runs in forms abfolute, yet it is indeed conditio- 
nal, as depending upon die qualification of the perfon to whom 
it is pronounced. South’s Sermons. 

3. Not relative ; as, abfolute fpace. 

I (be ftill the diftinctions of fovcrcign and inferior, of abfolute 
and relative worftiip, will bear any man out in the worlhip of 
any creature with refpebt to God, as well at lcaft as it doth in 
the worlhip of images. Sti/Jingf. Drf. of Difc. on Rom. Idol. 

An abfoiuU mode is that which belongs to its fubject, with- 
out refpeitto any other beings whatfoever: but a relative mode 
is derived from die regard diat one being has to others. 

Watts's Logic. 

In this fenfe we fpeak of the ablative cafe al flute in grammar. 

4. Not limited; as, abfolute power. 

My crown is abfolute, and holds of none ; 

I cannot in a bale lubjedion live. 

Nor fuffer you to take, though I would give. Dryd. Ind. Emp. 

5. Pofitive, certain, widioutany hefitation. In this lenfe it rarely 
occurs. 


Long is it fincc I faw him. 

But time hath nodiing blurdd thofe lines of favour. 

Which then he wore ; the matches in his voice. 

And burft of fpeaking were as his : I’m abfolute , 

Twas very Cioten. Shakejpearcs Cymbelint. 

What is his ftrength by land ? — 

— Great and increaling: but by lea 

He is an alfolute maltcr. Sbakfpcare's Antony and Cleopatra. 

Absolutely, adv. [from abfolute.] 

1 . Completely, without rdhiclion. 

All the contradictions which grow in thofe minds, that nei- 
ther alfolutely climb die rock of virtue, nor freely fink into the 
fca of vanity. Sidney. 

What merit they can build upon having joined with a pro- 
teftant army, under a king they acknowledged, to defend their 
own liberties and properties, is, to me, abfolutdy inconceivable ; 
and, I believe, will equally be fo for ever. Swift’s Presb. Plea. 

2. Without relation. 

Alfolutely we cannot difeommend, wc cannot ahfolutely ap- 
prove tidier willingocls to live, or forwardnefs to die. 

J rider, i. v. 
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Thcfe then being the perpetual caufcs of zeal ; the greateft 
good, or the greateft evil ; cither alfolutely fo in themfelves, or 
relatively fo to us; it is therefore good to be zealoufly aftecied 
for the one againft the other. Sprat's Sermons. 

No' fenfible quality, as light, and colour, and heat, and 
found, can be fubfiftent in the bodies themfelves, alfolutely con- 
fidered, without a relation to our eyes and cars, and odier or- 
gans of fenfe. Thefe qualities are only the effects of our fen- 
Ltion, which arife from the different motions, upon our nerves, 
from objects widiout, according to their various modifications 
and pofitions. Bentley s Sermons. 

3. Without limits or dcpcndance. 

The prince longtime had courted fortunes love. 

But, once poflefs’d, did alfolutely reign : 

Thus, with their Amazons, the heroes ltrove. 

And conquer’d firft thofe beauties they would gain. 

Dryden’s Annus Mdrabdls. 

4. Without condition. 

And of that nature, for the molt part, are things alfolutely 
unto all mens falvation neceflary, either to be held or denied, 
either to be done or avoided. Hooker s Preface. 

5. Peremptorily, pofitively. 

Being as I am, why didft not thou 
Command me alfolutely not to go, 

Going into fuch danger, as thou faidft ? Parad. Lofl, b. ix. 

ABSOLUTENESS, n.f. [from abfolute.] 

1. Compleatnefs. 

2. Freedom from dependance, or limits. 

The abfolutenefs and illimitcdncfs of his commiffion was ge- 
nerally much fpoken of. Clarendon, b. viii- 

There is nothing that can raife a man to that generous ab- 
folutenefs of condition, as neither to cringe, to fawn, or to de- 
pend meanly ; but that which gives him that happinefs with- 
in himfclf, for which men depend upon others. South's Serm. 

3. Defpoticifm. 

He kept a ftrait hand on his nobility, and chofe rather to 
advance clergymen and lawyers, which were more obfequious 
to him, but had lefs intcreft in the people; which made for 
bis abfolutenefs, but not for his fafety. Bacon’s Henry V II. 

Absolution, n.f. [abjblutio, Lat.] 

1. Acquittal. 

Abfolution, in the civil law, imports a full acquittal of a 
perfon by fomc final fentence of law ; alfo, a temporary dif- 
charge of his farther attendance upon a mefne procefs, through 
a failure or defedt in pleading ; as it does likewife in the canon 
law, where, and among divines, it likewife fignifies a relaxa- 
tion of him from the obligation of fome fentence pronounced 
cidier in a court of law, or elfe in foro pcenitentiali. Thus 
there is, in this kind of law, one kind of abfolution, termed 
judicial, and another, filled a declaratory or extrajudicial abfo- 
lution. Ayliffes Parergon Juris Canoniei. 

2. The remiffion of fins, or penance, declared by ecclefiaftical 
authority. 

The abfolution pronounced by a prieft, whether papift or 
proteftant, is not a certain infallible ground to give the per- 
fon, fo abfolved, confidence towards God. South’s Sermons. 

ABsolutory. adj. [abfolutorius, Lat.] That which abfolves. 
Though an abjblutory fentence fhould be pronounced in fa- 
vour of the perlons, upon the account of nearnefs of blood ; 
yet, if adultery fhall afterwards be truly proved, he may be 
again proceeded againft as an adulterer. Aylijfe's Parergon. 

ABsonant. adj. [See Absonous.] Contrary to rcafon, wide 
from the purpofe. 

ABsonous. adj. [ alfonus , Lat. ill-founding.] Abfurd, contrary 
to reafon. 

To fuppofe an uniter of a middle conftitution, that fhould 
partake of fome of the qualities of both, is unwarranted by 
any of our faculties ; yea, mod abfonous to our reafon. 

GlarmUPs Scepfts Scientifica, c. 4. 

To AbsoBe. v. a. [abforbeo, Lat. preter, a bj orbed-, part. pret. 
abforbed, or abjorpt .] 

1. Tofwallowup. 

Some tokens fhew 

Of fearlcfs friendfhip, and their finking mates 
Sultain ; vain love, tho’ laudable, abforpt 
By a fierce eddy, they together found 
The vaft profundity. Phillips. 

Mofes imputed the deluge to the difruption of the abyfs ; 
and St. Peter, to die particular conftitution of that earth, 
which made it obnoxious to be alfcrpt in water. Burn. Theory. 

2. To fuck up. See Absorbent. 

Suppofing the forementioned confumption fhould prove fo 
durable, as to abforb and extenuate the faid fanguine parts to 
an extreme degree, it is evident, tint the fundamental parts 
muft ncceflarily come into danger. Harvey on Confutations. 

Abso'rbent. n.f [ abforbens , Lat.] 

A medicine that, by the foftnefs or porofity of its parts, 
either caufcs the afperities of pungent humours, or dries away 
fuperfluous moifture in the body. » Quincy. 

I here is a third clafs of lubltances, commonly called abfor- 
ler.ts ; as, the various kinds ol fhclls, coral, chalk, crabs eyes, 
which like wile raife an eltervefcence, and are therefore 

called 
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called alkalis, though hot fo properly, for they are not falts. 

Arbuthnot on Aliment!. 

•Anso’RPT. part, [from abforb. ] Swallowed up; ufed as well, in 
a figurative fenfe, of perfons, as, in the primitive, of things. 

What can you expert from a man, who has not talked thefe 
five days: who is withdrawing his thoughts, as far as he can, 
from all the prefent world, its cuftoms and its manners, to be 
fully pofTefTed and abforpt in the pad:. Pope s Letters. 

Au.o'rptxon. n. f. [from abforb.] 1 lie act < f fwallowing up. 

It was below the dignity of thofe facred penmen, or the 
fpirit of God that directed them, to fliew us the caules of this 
•difruption, or of this abforptiin ; tins is left to the enquiries ot 
men . Burnet' s Theory of the Earth. 

To ABST A'IN. v. n. [aljlineo, Lat.] To forbear, to deny one’s 
(5_-!F any gratification ; with the particle from. 
jf thou judge it hard and difficult, 

Converfing, looking, loving, to ahjlain 
From love’s due rites, nuptial embraces fweet ; 

And, with defires, to languifh without hope. 

Milt op s Paradife Lofl , b. x. 1 . 993. 
To he perpetually longing, and impatiently defirous of any 
thing, fo that a man cannot ahjlain from it, is to lofe a man’s 
liberty, and to become a fervant of meat and drink, or fmoke. 

Taylor s Rule of living holy. 
Even then the doubtful billows fcarcc ahjlain 
From the tofs’d veflcl on the troubled main. Drydcris Virgil. 
ABSTE'MIOUS. adj. [ abJlcmius,Lot .] Temperate, fober, ab- 
ftir.cr.t, refraining from excefs or pleafures. It is ufed of per- 
l'ons ; as, an aljlemious liermit : and of things ; as, an aljle- 
ruous diet. It is fpoken likewife of things that caufe tempe- 
rance. 

The in (bn ccs of longevity are chiefly amongft the abjle- 
mious. Abftinencc in extremity will prove a mortal difeafe; 

' but the experiments of it arc very rare. Arbuthr.ot on Aliments. 
Ciytorean dreams the love of wine expel, 

(Such is the virtue of the ahflemious well) 

Whether the colder nymph that rules the flood, 

Exiinguifhcs, and balks the drunken god : 

Or that Mclampus (fo have fome aflurkl) 

When the mad Pnetides with charms he cur’d. 

And pow’rful herbs, both charms and fimples caft 
Into the fober fpring, where ftill their virtues laft. Dryd. Fab. 
Abstemiously. eidd). [from aljlemious.] Temperately, lo- 
bcrlv, without indulgence. 

Abstemiousness. li.f [See Abstemious.] Thequahtycf 

being abftemious. , , 

Abstention-, n.f [from aljlineo, Lat.] The adt of holding 

off, or retraining; reftraint. _ , . , Dt . a - 

To ABSTE'RGE. v.a. [a/Jlergo, Lat.] To clcanfc by wip- 
ing ; to wipe. 

A'bstERC!- NT. ad’. Clcanfing ; having a cleanfing quality. 

'J.. An-: : V- : • [See ABSTERGE.] To clcanfc, to purify; 
a word verv little in ufe, and lefs analogical than abjlerge. 

Nor will we affirm, that iron recciveth, in the ftomach of 
the o flrich, no alteration ; but we fufpcct this effeft rather 
from corroiion than digeftion ; not any tendence to chilifica- 
tion bv the natural heat, but rather fome attrition from an acid 
and vitriolcus humidity in the ftomach, which may aljlerfe arid 
Ibavc the fcoricus parts thereof, j Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. in. 
A ist E' nsioN. n. f [ abjlerfto , Lat.] The aft of cleanfing. See 

Absterge.] ....... , 

The fcvcntli caufe is abjltrf.cn ; which is plainly a fcouring 
off or incifion of the more vifeous humours, and making the 
humours more fluid, and cutting between them and the part; 
as is found in nitrous water, which fcoureth linen cloth fpeedily 
from the foulnefs. Bacon's Natural Hijlory, N 42. 

AbSTe'rstvp. adj. [from ahjicrge.] That has the quality otab- 
fterging or cleanfing. 

It is o-ood, after purging, to ufe apozemes and broths, not 
fo much opening as thofe ufed before purging ; but abjlerfive 
and mundifyihg clyfters alfo are good to conclude with, to 
draw away the reliques of the humours. Bacon s Fat. thjtory. 
A tablet flood of that abjltrftve tree. 

Where Aithiops’ fwarthy bird did build to neft. SirJ.Denb. 

There, many a flow’r abjlerftve grew, 

Thy fav’ritc flow’rs of yellow hue. Swift's Mfcellames. 
A'bstxnencf. n.f [abflinentia, Lat.] 

1. Forbearance of any thing ; with the particle/,™. 

Bccaufc the abjhnence from a prelcnt pleafure, that offers it- 

feif, is a pain, nay; oftentimes a very great one : it is no won- 
der that that operates after the fame manner pain does, and 
leffens, in our thoughts, what is future ; and L forces us, ..s 
it were, blindfold into its embraces. Lake. 

2 . Faffing, or forbearance of ncceffary fo^d. It is generally di- 
ftitiguifncd from temperance, as the greater degree irom the 
lefsT fometimC' as fingle performances from habits ; as, a day 
of aljlinenct, and a life of temperance. 

Say. can you ftift ? your ftomachs arc too young : 

And ahftinence ingenders maladies. SLikefp. Love i Lab. Lrjl. 

Religious men, who hither mull be lent 
As awful guides of heavenly government ; 
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To teach you penance, fafts, and abjlinme. 

To punifh bodies for the fouls offence. Dryden's Ind. Emp. 
And the faces of them, which have ufed abJUncnce , (hall 
fhinc above the ftars ; whereas our faces (hall be blacker than 
darknefs. a Efdras , vii. 55. 

A'bstinency. n.f. The fame with Abstinence. 

Were our rewards for the abjlineticies , or riots, of this pre- 
fent life, under the prejudices of (hort or finite, the promifes 
and threats of Chrllt would lofe much of their virtue and 
energy. Hammond’ s Fundam. 

A'bstinent. adj. [abjlinens, Lat.] That ufes abftinence, in 
oppofition to covetous, rapacious, or luxurious. It is ufed 
chiefly of perfons. 

Absto'rtf.d. adj. [abjlortus, Lat.] Forced away, wrung 
from another by violence. Dift, 

ToABSTRA'CT. v.a. [aljlraho, Lat.] 

1. To take one thing from another. 

Could we abftraift from thefe pernicious effects, and fiippofe 
this were innocent, it would be too light to be matter of praife. 

Decay of Piety. 

2 . To feparate ideas. 

Thofe, who cannot diftinguifb, compare and alJlraSl , would 
hardly be able to underftand and make ufe of language, or judge 
or reafon to any tolerable degree. Locke. 

3. To reduce to an epitome. 

If we would fix in the memory the difeourfes wc hear, or 
what we defign to fpeak, let us abjlrafl them into brief com- 
pends, and review them often. Watts’s Improv. of the Mind. 
Abstract, adj. [ abjlratlus , Lat. See the verb To AB- 
STRACT.] 

1 . Separated from fomething elfe, generally ufed with relation to 
mental perceptions ; as, abjlratl mathematics, abjlratl terms, 
in oppofition to concrete. 

Mathematics, in its latitude, is ufually divided into pure 
and mixed. And though the pure do handle only abjlratl 
quantity in general, as geometry, arithmetic ; j-et that which 
is mixed, doth confider die quantity of fome particular deter- 
minate fubjedh So aftronomy handles the quantity of heavenly 
motions, mufic of founds, and mechanics of weights and 
powers. Wilkins’s Mathematical Magick. 

Abjlratl terms fignify the mode or quality of a being, with- 
out any regard to the fubjedt in which it is ; as, whitenefs, 
roundnefs, length, breadth, vvifdom, mortality’, life, death. 

Watts’s Logic! ', 

2 . With the particle from. 

Another fruit from the confidering filings in themfelv.es, ab- 
jlratl from our opinions and other mens notions and difeourfes 

on them, will be, that each man will purfue his thoughts in 
that method, which will be moft agreeable to the nature of the 
thing, and to his apprehenfion of what it fuggefts to him. Locke. 
A'bstract. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A fmaller quantity, containing the virtue or power of a 
greater. 

You fliall there find a man, who is the abjlratl 
Of all faults all men follow. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

If you are falfe, thefe epithets are final! ; 

You’re then die things, and abjlratl of them all. Dryd.Aur. 

2. An epitome made by taking out the principal parts. 

When Mnemon came to the end of a chapter, he recol- 
lected the fentiments he had remarked ; fo that he could give 
a tolerable analyfis and abjlratl of every treatife he had read, 
juft after he had finifhed it. Watts’ s Improvement of the Mind. 

3. The ftatc of being abftracted. 

The hearts of great princes, if they be confidercd, as it were 
in abjlratl , without the ncccifity of ftates, and circumftances 
of time, can take no full and proportional pleafure in the exer- 
cife of any narrow bounty. I Vet ton. 

Abstracted, part. adj. [from abjlratl.] 

1. Separated. 

That fpacc the evil one aljlratlcd ftood 
From his own evil,. and for the time remain’d 
Stupidly good. Milton. 

2 . Refined, abftrufe. 

A/Jlratted fpiritual love, they like 
Their fouls, exhal’d. Dome. 

3. Abfent of mind, inattentive to prefent objects ; as, an ab- 
Jlratlcd fcholar. 

Aestra'ctedly. adv. With abftraClion, Amply, feparately 
from all contingent circumftances. 

Or whether more abjlratlcdly we look. 

Or on the writers, or the written book : 

Whence, but from heav’n, could men unskiil’d in arts. 

In fcveral ages born, in fcvcral parts. 

Weave fucli agreeing truths ? or how, or why 
Should all coni pire to cheat us with a lie ? 

Unask’d their pains, ungrateful their advice. 

Starving their gain, and martyrdom their price. 

Dryden's Religio Laid. 

Abstraction, n.f. [ alflratlis , Lat.] 
j . The act of abftradting. 

The word a'Jlratlion fignifics a withdrawing fome part of 

an 
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an iJca from other parts of it; by which means, fucli ab- 
ated ideas are formed, as neither reprefent any thing cor- 
poreal or fpiritual ; that is, any thing peculiar or proper to 

1 . , 1 ;i„ Watts s Logrck. 

mind or body. * 

2. The ftatc of being abftracted. 

, Abfencc of mind, inattention. 

f Dilregard of worldly objects. 

Abstractive, adj. [from abjlratl.] Having the power or 
quality of abftracting. 

Abstractly, adv. [from abjlratl.] In an nbftract manner, 
abfolutely, without reference to any thing elfe. 

Matter abjlratl ly and abfolutely confidercd, cannot have born 
an infinite duration now paft and expired. Bentleys Sermons. 

Abstracted, part. adj. [ abjlritlus , Lat.] Unbound. Ditl. 

To Abstri'nge. v. a. [ abjlringo , Lat.] To unbind. Ditl. 

To ABSTRUDE. v. a. [uhjlrudo, Lat.J To thruft off, or 
pull away. Ditl. 

A-bstru'se. adj. [ aljlrufus , Lat. thruft out of fight.] 

1. Hidden. 

Tli’ eternal eye, whofe fight difeerns 
Aljlrufejl thoughts, from forth his holy mount, 

And from within the golden lamps that burn 
Nightly before him, law. Without their light. 

Rebellion fifing. Milton s Paraelij'e Lojl, b.v. /. 712. 

2 . Difficult, remote from conception or apprehenfion. Itisop- 
pofed to obvious and eafy. 

So fpake our Sire, and, by his count’nance, feem’d 
Ent’ring on ftudiotis thoughts abjlrnfe. Parad. Lojl , b. viii. 
The motions and figures within the mouth ar eabjlrufe, and 
not eafy to be diftinguilhed, efpecially thofe of the tongue, 
which is moved through the help of many mufdes, fo eafily, 
and habitually, and varioufly, that we are fcarce able to give 
a judgment of motions and figures thereby framed. 

Holder’s Elements of Speech. 
No man could give a rule of the greateft beauties, afid the 
knowledge of them was fo abjlrufe , that there was no man- 
ner of fpeaking which could expreft them. Dryd. Dufrefnoy. 

Abstru'sely. adv. In an abftrufe manner; obfeurely, not 
plainly, or obvioufly. 

Abstru'seness. n. f [from aljlrufe.] The quality of being 
abftrufe ; difficulty, obfeurity. 

It is not oftentimes fo much what the feripture lavs, as what 
fome men perfuade others it fays, that makes it feem obfeure, 
and that as to fume other pafliiges that arc fo indeed, fince it is 
the abjlrufencf of what is taught in them, that makes them al- 
moft inevitably fo ; it is little lefs faucy, upon fuch a (core, to 
find fault with the ftyle of the feripture, than to do fo with the 
author for making us but men. Boyle on the Scripture. 

Abstrusity, n.f. [from aljlrufe.] 

1. Abftrufcncfs. 

2. That which is abftrufe. A word feldom ufed; 

Authors are aifo fufpicious, nor greedily to be (wallowed, 
who pretend to write of fccrets, to deliver antipathies, fym- 
pathies, and the occult ahjlruftles of things. Brow’s Vul. Erf. 

ToAbsu'we v.a. [atfumo, Lat.J To bring to an end by a 
gradual wafte; to cat up. 

That which had been burning an infinite time could ndver 
lie burnt, no not fo much as any part of it; for if it had 
burned part after part, the whole muft needs be abfumed in a 
• portion of time. Hale s Origin of Mankind. 

ABSURD, adj. [alferdus, Lat.] * J 

1. Unreafonablc, without judgment, as ufed of men. 

Seeming wife men may make (liift to get opinion ; but let 
no man choofe them for employment ; for certainly you had 
better take for bufinefs a man fomewhat a/furd, than over 
formal. Bacon’s Ejjay, 2:. 

2. Inc nliftent, contrary to reafon, ufed of fentiments or prac- 
tices. 1 


I he thing itfelf appeared dcfircahic to him, and accordingly 
he could not but like and defire it; but then, it was after a 
very irrational abfierd way, and contrary to all the methods 
and principles of a rational agent ; which never wills a thin-r 
really and properly, but it applies to the means, by which rt 
is to be acquired. South’s Sermons. 

A man, who cannot write with wit on a proper fubjecl is 
dull and ftupid ; but one, who fhews it in an improper place, 
is as impertinent and abfurd. Addifin. Spectator, N '201. 

8 rant that thofe can conquer, thefe can cheat, 

Hs phr.ile dbftcrd to call a villain great : 

Who wickedly is wife, or madly brave. 

Is but the more a fool, the more a knave Popes Effay on Man. 

Absurdity, n.f [from chfterd.] M * 

i- I he quality of being abfurd ; want of judgment applied to 
men ; want of propriety applied to things. 

How clear foever this idea of the infinity of number he, 
«.re u nothing mor e evident than the abfurdity of tiie adlinl 
of ^ infinite number. ffT. 

2. hat which is abfurd ; as, his travels were full of dbfurdilies. 
In which fenfe it has a plural. J 

1 hat fatisfadtion we receive from rhe opinion of fome pre- 
eminence m ourfclvcs, when wc fee the abfurdiua of another 
or when we refiedt on any paft a >Jur defies our own ’ 

Addifon. Spectator, N° 247. 
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Absu'Rdly. adv. ([from abfurd.] After an abfurd manner) im- 
properlv. unrcafonahlv. 

But man we find the only creature. 

Who, led by folly, combats nature ; 

Who, when flie loudly cries, forbear. 

With obftinacy fixes there ; 

And where his genius lead inclines, 

Abfurdly bends his whole defigns. Swift’s Mifcelhnies. 

We may proceed yet further with the atheift, and convince 
him, that not only his principle is ablurd, but his confequences 
alfo as abfurdly deduced from it. Bentley’s Sermons . 

Absurdness. n.f. [from abfurd.] The quality of being abfurd j 
injudicioufnefs, impropriety. See Absurdity ; which is 
more frequently ufed. 

Abu'ndance. n.f. [abandonee, Fr.] 

1. Plenty ; a fenfe chiefly poetical. 

At the whifper of thy word, 

Crown’d abundance fpreads my board, Crafaw 

The doubled charge his fubjetfts love fupplics, 

Who, in that bounty, to thcmfclves arc kind ; 

So glad Egyptians fee their Nilus rife. 

And, in his plenty, tiicir abundance find. Dryd. Ann. MiU 

2. Great numbers. 

The river Inn, during its courfe through the Tyrol, is ge- 
nerally (hut up between a double range of mountains, that are 
moft of them covered with woods of fir-trees. Abundance of 
pealants are employed in hewing down of the largeft of thefe 
trees, that, after they arc barked and cut into Ihapc, are tum- 
bled down. Addifon on Italy. 

3. A great quantity. 

Their chief enterprize was the recovery of the Holy land ; 
in which worthy, but extremely difficult, adlion, it is lament- 
able to remember what abundance of noble blood hath been 
filed with very (mail benefit unto the Chriftian (late. 

Sir Walter Raleigh’s EJfays . 

4. Exuberance, more than enough. 

For well I wot, moft mighty fovereign, 

That all this famous antique hiftory. 

Of fome, th’ abundance of an idle brain 

Will judged be, and painted forgery. Spenf. Fairy jj?. 1 . ii, 

Abu'ndant. adj. [ abundans , Lat.J 

1. Plentiful. 

Good the more 
Communicated, more abundant grows ; 

The author not impair’d, but honour’d mor c.Par.Lofl, l. v. 

2. Exuberant. 

If the vcflels arc in a (late of too great rigidity, fo as not to 
yield, a ftrong projectile motion occafions their rupture, arid 
haemorrhages ; efpecially in the lungs, where the blood is 
abundant. . Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

3. Fully ftored. It is followed fometimes by/;;, commonly by with. 

The world began but fome ages before thefe were found out, 
and was abundant with ail things at firft ; and men not very 
numerous; and therefore were not put fo much to the ufe of 
tiicir wits, to find out ways for living commodioufly. 

Burnet’s Theory of the Earth . 

4. It is applied generally to things, fometimes to perfons. 

T lie Lord, the Lord God, merciful and gracious, loiv?- 
fuffering and abundant in goodnefs and truth. ~Exod. xxxiv. 6. 

Abu'ndantly. adv. [from abundant.] 

1. In plenty. 

Let the waters bring forth abundantly the movin'*- creature 
Mat hath life. Gcr.cfis, i. 20. 

God oil thfee 

Abundantly his gifts hath alfo pour’d ; 

Inward and outward both, his image fair. Par. Loft, b. viii, 

1. Amply, liberaHv, more than fufficiently. 

What the example of our equals wants of authority, is abun- 
dantly fupplied in die imaginations of frieridflfip, and the re- 
peated influences of a conftant converfation. Rogers’ t Semi. 

Heroic poetry has ever been efteetoed the greateft work of 
human nature. In that rank has Ariftollc placed it 5 and Lon- 
ginus is fo full of the like expreffions, that lie abiaulantly C on- 

-r tdlimon )’’ Dryden’s State of Innocence, Pref. 

10 ABU'SE. v. a. [abutor, Lat.J J 

In abufe the verb, / has the found of z ; in the notin, the 
common found. 

1. To make an ill ufe of. 

They that ufe this world, as not abufmg if; for thefafliion 
of tins world pafleth away. x (y dr v j; 

He lias fixed and determined the time for our repentance*, 
beyond which he will no longer await the perverfendi of men* 
no .onger luftcC his compaffion to be abufed. Rogers’s Sermons. 

2. I o deceive, to impofe upon. 

. Tbc v . wor , 1J hath been much abufed by the opinion of m:ik- 
ing gold : me work itfelf I judge to be pcffible ; bur the means 
hitherto propounded, are, in the practice, full of error. 

Baeotf s Natural IliJlory, N- 126. 

He perhifpi!. 

Out of my weaknefs and my nu-lancholv. 

As he is very potent with fuch fpirits, ' ’ 


Alufcs me to damn the 


Suak -fpechre c IJamlet. 
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It importr. the mifreprefentation of the qualities of things end 
actions, to the common apprehenfions of men, alufmg their 
minds with falle notions; and fo, by tliis artifice, making evil 
pafs for good, and good for evil, in all the great concerns of 
life. “ South's Sermons. 

Nor be with all thefe tempting words abus'd ; 

Thefe tempting words were all to Sappho us’d. 

Popes Sappho to Phaon. 

3. To treat with rudenefs, to reproach. 

I am no ftrumpet, but of life as honeft 
As you that thus abufe me. Shakefpeare' s Othello. 

But he mocked them, and laughed at them, and abufed them 
fhamefully, and fpake proudly. 1 Mac. vii. 34. 

Some praife at morning what they blame at night. 

But always think the laft opinion right. 

A mufe by thefe is like a miftrefs us’d. 

This hour fhe’s idoliz’d, the next abus'd. Pope's Eff. on Crit. 
The next criticil’m upon the ftars feems to be introduced for 
no other reafon, but to mention Mr. Bickerftaft, whom the au- 
thor every-where endeavours to imitate and abufe. Addifon. 
Abu'se. n.f. [from the verb abufe.] 

1 . The ill ufe of any thing. 

The carting away things profitable for the fuftenance of man’s 
life, is an unthankful abufe of the fruits of God’s good provi- 
dence towards mankind. Hooker , b. v. § 9. 

Little knows 

Any, but God alone, to value right 

The good before him, but perverts beft things 

To worft abufe, or to their meaneft ufe. Parad. Lojl , b. iv. 

2. A corrupt practice, bad cuftom. 

The nature of things is fuch, that, if abufes be not reme- 
died, they will certainly cncreafc. Swift for Advancem. of Relig. 

3. Seducement. 

Was it not enough for him to have deceived me, and 
through the deceit abufed me, and, after the abufe, forfaken me, 
but that he muft now, of all the company, and before all the 
company, lay want of beauty to my charge. Sidney , b. ii. 

4. Unjuft cenfure, rude reproach, contumely. 

I dark in light, expos’d 

To daily fraud, contempt, abufe, and wrong. Sampf. Agon. 
Abu ser, n.f. [from the verb abufe.] 

1. He that makes an ill ufe. 

2. He that deceives. 

Next thou, th’ abufer of thy prince’s ear. Denh. Sophy, 

3. He that reproaches with rudenefs. 

4. A ravilher, a violater. 

Abu'sive. adj. [from abufe.] 

1 . Praftifing abufe. 

The tongue mov’d gently firft, and fpeech was low. 

Till wrangling fcience taught itnoife and Ihow, 

And wicked wit arofe, thy moft abufive foe. Pope's Mifcell. 

Dame Nature, as the learned fhow. 

Provides each animal its foe ; 

Hounds hunt the hare, the wily fox 
Devours your geefe, the wolf your flocks. 

Thus envy pleads a natural claim. 

To perfecute the mufe’s fame. 

On poets in all times abuftve , 

From Homer down to Pope inclufive. Swift's Mifcellanies. 

2. Containing abufe ; as, an abufive lampoon. 

Next, Comedy appear’d with great applaufe. 

Till her licentious and abuftvc tongue 

Waken’d the magiftrates coercive pow’r. Rofommon. 

3. Deceitful; a fenfe little ufed, yet not improper. 

It is verified by a number of examples, that whatfoever is 
gained by an abufive treaty, ought to be reftored in integrum. 

Bacon's Confiderations on JVar with Spain. 
Anu'sivELY. adv. [from abufe.] 

1. Improperly, by a wrong ufe. 

The oil, abufroely called fpirit, of rofes fwims at the top of 
the water, in the form of a white butter ; which I remember 
not to have obferved in any other oil drawn in any limbeck. 

Boyle's Sceptical Clrymijlry. 

2. Reproachfully. 

Abu'siveness. n. f. [from abufe.] The quality of being abu- 
five ; foulnefs of language. 

Pick out of mirth, like ftones out of thy ground, 
Profanenefs, filthinefs, abufivenefs. 

Thefe are the feum, with which coarfe wits abound : 

The fine may fpare thefe well, yet not go lefs. Herbert. 
ToABU'T. v. n. obfolctc. [ aboutir , to touch at thc end, Fr.] 
To end at, to border upon; to meet, or approach to, with the 
particle upon. 

Two mighty monarchies, 

Whofe high upreared and abutting fronts 
Perilous the narrow ocean parts afunder. Shakefp. Henry V. 
In entering the fame, we will firft pitch at the Loocs, 
two feveral corporations, diftinguiftied by the addition of cart 
and weft, abutting upon a navigable creek, and joined by a fair 
bridge of many arches. Carew' s Survey of Cornwall. 

Abu'tt al. n. f. [from abut.] The butting or boundaries of any 
land. A writing declaring on what land , highways, or other 
places, it does abut. Diet. 
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Abu'tment. n.f. [from abut.] That which abuts, or border, 
upon another. 

Aby'sm. n.f. [abyfme, old Fr. now vvi itten contraftcdly a bi ; nc .] 

A gulf ; the fame with abyfs. 

My good ftars, that were my former guides, 

Have empty left their orbs, and fnot their fires 
Into the abyfm of hell. Shakefpeare' s Antony and Cleopatra. 

Aby'ss. n.f. [ abyffus , Lat. “Afluov&., bottumlefs, Gr.J 

1. A depth without bottom. 

Who Ihall tempt with wand’ring feet 
The dark, unbottom’d, infinite abyfs. 

And, through the palpable obfeure, find out 

This uncouth way. Miltons Paradije Lojl, b. ii. /. 

2. A great depth, agulph. 

The yawning earth difclos’d th* abyfs of hell : 

The weeping ftatues did the wars foretell, 

And holy fweat from brazen idols fell. Dryd. Virg. Georg, i, 

3. In a figurative fenfe, that in which any thing is loft. 

For fepulchres themfelves muft crumbling fall 
In time’s abyfs , the common grave of all. Dryd. Jtev. Sat. x. 
If, difeovering how far we have clear and diftinft ideas, we 
confine our thoughts within the contemplation of thofe things, 
that are within the reach of our underftandings, and launch not 
out into that abyfs of darknefs, out of a preemption, that no- 
thing is beyond our comprchenfion. Locke. 

4. The body of waters fuppofed at the center of the earth. 

We are here to confider what is generally underftood by the 
great abyfs , in the common explication of the deluge ; and ’tis 
commonly interpreted cither to be the fea, or fubterr.ineous 
waters hid in the bowels of the earth. Burnet's Tbeor. Emtb. 

5. In the language of divines, hell. 

From that infatiable abyfs. 

Where flames devour, and ferpents hifs, 

Promote me to thy feat of blifs. Rofommon. 

Ac, Ak, or Ake. 

Being initials in the names of places, as Ac? on, fignlfy 
an oak, from the Saxon ac, an oak. Giblon's Camden. 

ACACIA, n.f. [Lat.] 

1 . A drug brought from Egypt, which, being fuppofed the in- 
fpiffated juice of a tree, is imitated by the juice of floes, boiled 
to the fame confidence. DiSlionaire de Comm. Savory, Trevoux. 

2 . A tree commonly fo called here, though different from that 
which produces the true acacia ; and therefore termed pfeudoca- 
cia, or Virginian acacia. 

It hath a papilionaceous flower, from whofe flower-cup rifts 
the pointal, wrapped in a fimbriated membrane, which after- 
wards becomes a pod, opening into two parts, in which are 
contained feveral kidney-ftiaped feeds. Ahllur. 

Acade'mial. ady. [from academy.] Relating to an academy, 
beionging to an academy. 

Acade'mian. n.f. [from academy.] A fcholar of an academy or 
univerfity ; a member of an univerfity. JVood, in his Athene 
Oxonienfes , mentions a great fcaft made for the acaeUmians. 
Acade'mick. n.f [from academy.] Aftudentof an univerfity. 
A young academic Ihall dwell upon a journal that treats of 
trade in a dictatorial ftyle, and Ihall be lavilh in the praife of 
the author ; while, at the fame time, perfons well skilled in 
thofe different fubjefts, hear the tattle with contempt. 

IVatts's Improvement of the Mind, p. i. c. 5. 
Acade'mick. adj. [ academicus , Lat.] Relating to an univerfity. 
While thro’ poetic feenes the genius roves, 

Or wanders wild in acade/nic groves. Dunciad, b. iv. 1 . 481. 
Acade'mical. adj. [ academicus , Lat.] Belonging to an uni- 
verfity. 

He drew him firft into the fatal circle, from a kind of rc- 
folved privatenefs at his houfe at Lampfic in South Wales; 
where, after the academical life, he had taken fuch a taftc of 
the rural, as I have heard him fay, that he could well have bent 
his mind to a retired courfc. IVotton. 

Academician, n.f. [academician, Fr.] The member of an 
academy. It is generally ufed in fpeaking of the profelTors in 
the academies of France. 

Aca'demist. n.f. [from academy ] The member of an aca- 
demy. 

It is obferved by the Parifnn academijls , that fomc amphibious 
quadrupeds, particularly the fea-calf or leal, hath his epiglottis 
extraordinarily large. Ray on the Creation. 

A'CADEMY. n.f. [anciently, and properly, with the accent on 
the firft fyllable, now frequently on the fecond. Academia, Lat. 
from Acadanus of Athens, whofe houfe was turned into a fcliool, 
from whom the Groves of Academe in Milton. J 

1. An affcmbly or fociety of men, uniting for the promotion of 
fome art. 

Our court fhall be a little academy , 

Still and contemplative in living arts. Shak. Love's Lab. Lof- 

2. The place where icicnces are taught. 

Amongft the academics, which were compofed by the rare 
genius of thofe great men, thefe four are reckoned .is the priiV 
cipal ; namely, the Athenian fdiool, that of Sicyon, that of 
Rhodes, and that of Corinth. Dryden's Dufefncj. 

3. An univerfity. 

4. A place of education, in contradiflioftion to the univerfit’es 

or public fdiowls. ACA NJLWS. 
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AClXrin'S. n.f. [Lat.] The name of the herb bcars-foot, 
n markabk for being the model of die foliage on the Corinthian 

On either fide 

Acanthus, and each od’rous bufhy flirub, 

Fenc’d u the verdant wall. Milt. Parad. Lojl, b. iv. /• 606. 
Acat ale'ctic. /I. f L.W*? „*?.*»■, Gr.] A verfc which has 
1 ‘ t hc compleat number of fyllables, without defeil or fupcrfluity. 
ToACCL'DE. v. n. [accedo, Lat.] lo be addc to, ( > cm ■- 
to ; generally ufed in political accounts ; as, another power 
has acceded to thc treaty ; that is, has become a party. 

To ACCELERATE, v. a. [accelero, LatJ 

To make quick, to haften, to quicken motion ; to give a 
continual impulfe to motion, fo as perpetually to. encreafe 
Take new beer, and put in lome quantity of ft ale beer into 
it and fee whether it will not accelerate the clarification, by 
opening the body of die beer, whereby the g roller parts may 
faH down into lees. Bacon's A -Mural Hiflory, N » 3 ° 7 * 

If die rays endeavour to recede from the denfeft part or the 
vibration, they may be alternately accelerated and retarded by 
thc vibrations overtaking them. Newton s Optics. 

Spices quicken thc pulfe, and accelerate thc motion ot the 
blood, and diflipate die fluids; from whence leannefs, pains 
in the ftomach, loathings, and fevers. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Lo 1 from thc dread immenfity of fpacc 
Returning, with accelerated courfc. 

The rufhing comet to the fun defeends. Thomf. Sum. 1 . if go. 
2 . It is generally applied to matter, and ufed chiefly in plulofophi- 
cal language ; but is fometimes ufed on other occafions. 

In which council the king himfelf, whofe continual vigi- 
Jancy did fuck in fometimes caufelcfs fufpicions, which tew elfe 
knew’, inclined to the accelerating a battle. Bacon s Henry \ II. 

Perhaps it may point out to a ftudent now and then, what 
may employ the moft ufcful labours of his thoughts, and accele- 
rate his diligence in the moft momentous cnquines./T lit s' slmpr. 
Acceleration, n.f. [acceleratic, Lat.] 

The aft of quickening motion. 

Thc law of the acceleration of falling bodies, difeovered firft 
by Galileo, is, that the velocities acquired by falling, being as the 
time in which the body falls, the fpaces through which it paffes, 
will be as the fquares of the velocities, and the velocity and 
time taken together, as in a quadruplicate ratio of the fpaces. 

2. The ftate oLtlic body accelerated, or quickened in its motion. 
Thc degrees of acceleration of motion, the gravitation of the 
air, the exiftence or non-cxiftence of empty fpaces, either 
coacervatc or interfperfed, and many the like, have taken 
up the thoughts and times of men in difputes concerning 
them. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

To AC CE'ND. v. a. [acccndo, Lat.] To kindle, to fet on fire; 
a word very rarely ufed. 

Our devotion, if fufficiently accended, would, as theirs, burn 
up innumerable books of this fort. Decay of Piety. 

Accession, n.f. [accenfio, Lat.] The aft of kindling, or thc 
ftate of being kindled. 

Thc fulminating damp will take fire at a candle, or other 
flame, and, upon its accenfion, gives a crack or report, like the 
difeharge of a gun, and makes likewife an exploiion fo forcible 
as fometimes to kill the miners, break their limbs, Ihake the 
earth, and force coals, ftones, and other bodies, even though 
they be of very great weight and bulk, from the bottom of 
the pit or mine. Woodward's Natural Hiflory, p. iv, 

ACCENT, n.f [accentus, Lat.] 

1 . Thc manner of fpeaking or pronouncing, with regard cither 
to force or ele gance. 

I know. Sir, I am no flatterer; he that beguiled you in a 
plain accent was a plain knave; which, for my part, I will not 
be. Shakcf Scare's King Lear. 
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Your accent is fomething finer than you could purchaic in fo 
removed a dwelling. Shakefpeare s As you like it. 

2. In grammar, the marks made upon fyllables to regulate their 
pronunciation. 

Accent, as in the Greek names and ufage, feems to have re- 
garded tire tune of the voice ; the acute accent raffing thc voitc 
111 fome certain fyllables to a higher, 1. e. more acute pitch 
or tone, and the grave deprefling it lower, and both having 
fome emphafis, i. e. more vigorous pronunciation. 

3. Poetically, language or words. 

How many ages hence 
Shall this our lofty feenebe afted o’er. 

In Hates unborn, and accents yet unknown. Shak.Jul. Cafar. 

Winds on your wings to heav’11 her accents bear ; 

Such words as hcav’n alone is fit to hear. Dryd. Virg. Pajl. 3. 

4. A modification of thc voice, cxprefiivcof the paflions or fenti- 
ments. 

The tender accent of a woman’s cry 
Will pa£ unheard, will unregarded die; 

Y hen the rough Teaman's louder fliouts prevail, 

^ hen fair occafion Ihews the fpringing gale. Prior. 

To Acce'nt. i>. a. [from accentus , l at.] 

1. T o pronounce, to fpeak words with particular regard to thc 
grammatical marks or rules. 

Having got fomebody to mark the laft fyllable but one, where 
it is long, in words above two fyllables (which is enough to re- 


ACC 

jrulatc her pronunciation, and accenting the words) let her read 
da ly in the gofpels, and avoid undemanding . them m Laton, 
if Ihe can. . L °‘ ke on Education, § 1 7 , . 

2. In poetry, to pronounce or utter in general. 

O my unhappy lines ! you that before 
H ive ferv’d my youth to vent fome wanton cries. 

And, now congeal’d with grief, can force implore 
Strength to accent. Here my Albertus lies ! 

3. To write or note thc accents. 1 

To Acce'ntuatk. v. a. [ accentuer , Fr.] To place the proper 
accents over the vowels. 

Accentua'tion. n. f [from accentuate.] . . 

1. The aft of placing the accent in pronunciation. 

2. Marking the accent in writing. 

To ACCEPT, v. a. [accipio, Lat. accepter, Fr.J 

1. To take with pleafure ; to receive kindly; to adr it with ap- 
probation. It is diftinguiftied from receive, asfpufi. tom ge- 
neral ; noting a particular manner of receiving. 

Neither do ye kindle fire on my altar for nought. I have 
no pleafure in you, faith the Lord of hofts, neither will i accept 
an offering at your hand, Malacbt, 1. 10. 

Therf Peter opened his mouth, and faid, Of a truth J per- 
ceive that God is no refpeftcr of perfons : but, in every na- 
tion, he that feareth him, and worketh righteoufnefs, is accepted 

with him. /f^ s * 

You have been gracioully pleafed to accept this tender of my 
d ut y. Dryden's Dedication to his Fables. 

Charm by accepting , by fubmitting fway. 

Yet have your humour moft when you obey. Pope. 

2. It is ufed in a kind of juridical fenfe ; as, to accept terms, accept 
a treatv. 

His promife Palamon accepts , but pray’d 
To keep it better than the firft he made. Dryden's Fables. 

3. In the language of the biblc, to accept perfons, is to aft with 
pcrfonal and partial regard. 

He will furely reprove you, if vc do fecretly accept perfons. 

Job, xiii. 10. 

4. It is fometimes ufed with the particle of. 

I will appeafe him with the prefent that goeth before me, and 
afterward I will fee his face ; peradventure he will accept of me. 

Gcnefis, xxxii. 20. 

Acceptability, n.f. The quality of being acceptable. See 
Acceptable. 

He hath given us his natural blood to be Ihed, for the remif- 
fion of our fins, and for the obtaining the grace and acceptabi- 
lity of repentance. Taylor s JVorthy Communicant. 

Acceptable, adj. [acceptable, Fr. from thc Latin.] It is pro- 
nounced by fome with the accent in the firft fyllable, as by 
Milton ; by others, with the accent on the fecond. 

1. That which is likely to be accepted ; grateful ; pleafing. It is 
ufed with the particle to before the perfon accepting. 

This woman, whom thou mad’ft to be my help, 

And gav’ft me as thy perfeft gift, fo good. 

So fit, fo acceptable , fo divine. 

That from her hand I could expeft no ill. Parad. Lojl, b. ii. 

I do not fee any other method left for men of that funftion 
to take, in order to reform the world, than by ufing all honeft 
arts to make themfelves acceptable to the laity. Swifl’s Proj. Uc. 

After he had made a peace fo acceptable to the church, and fo 
honourable to himfelf, he fpent the remainder of his life at 
Ripaillc, and died with an extraordinary reputation of fanftitv. 

Addifon on Italy. 

AccePtasleness. n.f. [from acceptable.] Thc quality of be- 
ing acceptable. 

It will thereby take away the acceptablenefs of that conjunc- 
t on. Grew' s Cofmohgia Sacra, b. ii. c. 2. 

AccePtaely. adv. [from acceptable.] In an acceptable manner ; 
fo as to pleafe ; with the particle to. For thc accent, fee Ac- 
ceptable. 

Do not omit thy prayers, for want of a good oratory; for 
he that prayeth upon God’s account, cares not what he fufters, 
fo he be the friend of Chrift ; nor where nor when he prays, fo 
he may do it frequently, fervently, and acceptably. 

Taylor’s Guide to Devotion. 
If you can teach them to love and relpcft other people, they 
will, as your age requires it, find ways to exprefs it acceptably 
to every one. Locke on Education , § 145, 

Acceptance, n.f. [acceptance, Fr.] 

1 . Reception with approbation. 

By that acceptance of his fovereignty, they alfo accepted of 
his laws; why then fhould any other laws be now ufed amongft 
them _ Spcnfer's State of Ireland. 

If he tells us his noble deeds, we muft alfo tell him our noble 
acceptance of them. Shakefpeare’ s Coriolanus. 

Some men cannot be fools with fo good acceptance as others. 

South's Sermons. 

Thus I imbolden’d fpake, and freedom us’d 
Pcrmiflive, and acceptance found. Par. Lojl, l. viii. /. 435. 

2. The meaning of a word as it is received or underftood, ac- 
ceptation. 

That pleafure is man s chiefeft good, becaufo indeed it is 
the perception o( good that is properly pleafure, is an aflernon 
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nvift certainly true, though, under the common acceptance of 
it, not only falfc but odious: for, according to this, pleafure 
and fenfuality p.ifs for terms equivalent ; and therefore he, who 
rJccs it in this fenfe, alters the fubject of the difeourfe. South. 

Acceptance, [in law.] Ihc receiving of a rent, whereby 
the giver binds himfcli, for ever, to allow a former fadt done 
bv another, whether it be in itfelf good or not. Ctwel. 

Accept aTton. n.f [from aaept.] 

1. Reception, whether eoodorbad. This large fenfe feems now 
wholly out of ufe. 

Yet,, poor foul 1 knows he no other, but that I do fufpcdl, 
ncglcift, yea, and deteft him ? For, every day, he finds one 
way or other to let forth hinjfclr unto me ; but ail arc rewarded 
With like coldnefs of acceptation. Sidney, h. ii. 

What is new finds better acceptation, than what is good or 
P cat - Denham's Sophy, 

2. Good reception, acceptance. 

Cain, envious of the acceptation of his brother’s prayer and 
facrificc, (lew him; making himfelf the firft manflayer, and 
bis brother the firft martyr. Raleigh's Hijhtry of the World, h. i. 

3. The (late of being acceptable, regard. 

Somethings, although not fo required of neceflity, that, to 
leave them undone, excludeth from falvation, arc, notwith- 
ftamling, of fo great dignity and acceptation with God, that 
nioft ample reward in heaven is laid up for them. Hooker, Zc ii. 

I hey have thole enjoyments only as the confcquences of the 
ftatc of efteem and acceptation they are in with their parents 
and governours. Locke on Education, § 53. 

4. Acceptance in the juridical fenfe. This fenfe occurs rare! . 

As, in order to the palling away a thing by gift, there is re- 
quired a furrender of all right on his part that gives ; fo there 
is required alfo an acceptation on his part to whom it is given. 

. South's Sermons. 

5. 7 he meaning of a word, as it is commonly received. 

7 hereupon the earl of Lauderdale made a difeourfe upon the 
fevcral queftions, and what acceptation thcle words and expref- 
ftoiis bad. . Clarendon , b. viii. 

All matter is cither fluid or folid, in a large acceptation of 
the words, that they may comprehend even all the middle de- 
grees between extreme hxednels and coherency, and the moll 
rapid inteftine motion of the particles of bodies. Bentl. Serrn. 

An Acer pier, n.f [from accept. J TTie perfon that accepts. 

AccePTIla tion. n. f [ accepttlatio , Lat.J A term of the civil 
law, importing the remiffion of a debt by an acquittance 
from the creditor, teftifying die receipt of money which has 
never been paid. 

Act k'p tion. [exception, Fr. from acceptic, Lat.J The received 
fenfe of a word ; the meaning. 

That this hath been efteemed the due and proper accept ion of 
this word, I (ball teftify by one evidence, which gave me the 

ArCFNS th r' S TT c • r Hammond on Fundamentals. 

AU h . bS : ’ ■/ r L ’. fane of Its fenfe s, it feems derived from 
acccjjus, in others from accejfio, Lat. acces, Fr.J 

1. 7 lie way by which any thing may be approached 

i here remained very advantageous accejfts for temptations 
to cn er and invade men, the fortifications being verv (lender 

l.tt e knowlege of immortality, or any thing beyond this life! 
and no aflurancc that repentance would be admitted for fin. 

Aii 1 , r Hammond on Fundamentals 

And here th accefs a gloomy grove defends ; 

Anu here th tmnavigablc lake extends. 

O'er whofe unhappy waters, void of light 

No bird prefumes to fleer his airy flight." ’ Dryd. dF.neidy’e 

2. I he means, or liberty, of approaching either to tilings or men 

W hen we arc wrong’d, and would unfold our griefs, 

Wc are deny d accefs unto his perfon, 

tvn by thofc men that moll have done us wrong. 

They go commiflion’d ,o ^ ^ 

And carry prefents to procure accefs. ‘Dryd. jEn. vii. /. 200 
He grants what they befought • 

Inflrudled, that to God is no accefs * 

Without Mediator, whofe high office now 

Alofes in figures bears. Milton's Par. Lofl b v(! / , 

3. Encrcafe, enlargement, addition. ' ' l - 2 o0- 

The gold was accumulated, and (lore treafure for n. 

pry but the like, is Ml growing. M e' s 7 h " 

accefs territory and empire by the feme enterprize. 

Although to opinion, there be many gods, m7v\ccm In Z’ 
“f* , ln rchgujii, and fuch .is cannot at all confift with atheifm 
yet doth it deductively, and upon inference, include the feme • 
(or unity is the mfeparablc and clienrial attribute of Deity. * 

V ,1 • 1 r brawns l algae Err ours, b. I c . 10 

Nor think fuperfluous their aid ; 

J, from the influence of thy looks, receive 
Acefs m every virtue; in thy light 

More wife, more watchful, (Longer. Paradife Lofl, h ix 
. Gie reputation J 

Of virtuous anions paft, if not kept up 

I V'n ft ; 1I,J frdh fu PP'y> of now on«, 

tUt a,d foon torgolicn. 


4. It is fometimes ufed, after the French, to fignify the returns of 
fits of a diftemper ; but tins fenfe feems yet fearcely recen ej 
into our language. 

For as relapfes make difeafes 

More defperate than their firft acceffes. Hud. p. iii. C(rnt jj 
A'ccessariness. n.f. [firom accefjary.] Ihe (late of beinj 
acceffory. ® ‘ 

Perhaps this will draw us into a negative acceffarincfs to the 
mifchiels. Decay of Pi (t . 

Accessary, adj. [A corruption, as it feems, of the word Jc- 
ceffory, which fee ; but now more commonly ufed than the 
proper word.] 

That which, without being the chief agent in a crime, con- 
tributes to it. But it had formerly a good and general fenfe 

As for thofe things that are accejfary hereunto, thofc things 
that fo belong to the way of falvation, CSV. Hooker , b. iii. « , 

He had taken upon him the government of Hull, without 
any apprehenfion or imagination, that it would ever make him 
accejfary to rebellion. Clarendon, b. viii. 

Accessible, adj. [accejfibilis, Lat. accefftble, Fr.J That which 
may be approached ; that which we may reach or arrive at. 

It is applied both to perfons and tilings, witlr the particle to. 

In conversation, the tempers of men are open and accejfible, 
their attention is awake, and their minds difpoled fo receive 
the ftrongeft impreffions ; and what is fpoken is generally more 
affecting, and more appofite to particular occauons. Rogers. 

As an ifland, we are accejfible on every fide, and expofed to 
perpetual invafions ; agaiiiit which it is impoffible to fortify 
curfelvesfufficiently,withouta power at hzx.Addi fan's Freeholder . 

7'hofc things, which were indeed inexplicable, have been 
rackt and tortured to difeover thcmfelves, while the plainer and 
more acceffillt truths, as if dcfpicable while caiy, are clouded 
and obfeured. Decay of Piety. 

Some lie more open to our fcnfes and daily obfcrvation • 
others are more occult and hidden, and though accejfible, in 
feme mcafurc, to our fcnfes, yet not without great fcarch and 
ferutiny, or feme happy accident. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Accession, n.f. [acccjfio, Lat. accefjkn, Fr.] 

1. Encreafe by fomething added, enlargement, augmentation. 

There would not have been found the difference here fet 
down betwixt the force of the air, when expanded, and what 
that force fliould have been according to the theory, but that 
the included inch of air received feme little acctjjion during the 
trial. Boyle's Spring of the Air. 

The wifeft among the nobles began to apprehend the grow- 
ing power of tile people ; and therefore, knowing what an &- 
cejfion thereof would accrue to them, by fuch an addition of 
property, ufed all means to prevent it. 

Swift on the Contefls in Athens and Rome. 

Charity, indeed, and works of munificence are the proper 
difeharge of fuch over-proportioned accejfions , and the only vir- 
tuous enjoyment of them. Rogers's Sermons, ii. p. r . 

2. The act of coming to, or joining one’s fclf to; as, accejfm to 
a confederacy. 

Befide, what wife objections he prepares 

Againft my late acceffton to the wars ? 

Does not the fool perceive his argument 

Is with more force againft Achilles bent ? Drydm’s Fallti. 

I a< -l °f arriving at ; as, the king s accejfon to the throne. 

Accessorily. adv. [from acceffory.] In the manner of an ac- 
ceflory. 

Accessory, adj. Joined to another tiling, foasto increafeit; 
Additional. 

In this kind there is not the lcaft aCtion, but it doth feme- 
what make to the acceffery augmentation of our blifs. Hooker. 

Accessory. n.J. [pccejjerius, Lat. actejjbire, Fr. This word, 
which had anciently a general fignification, is now almoft con- 
fined to forms of law.] 

1. Applied to perfons. 

A man that is guilty of a felonious offence, not principally, 
but by participation; as, by commandment, advice, or con- 
cealment. And a man may be acceffory to the offence of an- 
other, after two forts, by the common law, or by ftatutc: and, 
h Y the common law, two ways alfo ; that is, before or after 
the feci. Before the fact ; as, when one commanded or ad- 
viicth another to commit a felony, and is not prefent at the 
execution thereof; for his prefence makes him alfo a principal : 
wherefore there cannot be an acceffory before the fa& in man- 
ilaughter; becaufe manflaughter is hidden and not prepenfed. 
Accejfoty after the fac7, is, when one rcccivcth him, whom he 
knoweth to have committed felony. Acceffory by ftatutc, is he 
that abets, counfcls, or hides any man committing, or hiving 
committed an offence made felony by ftatutc. Cowet. 

'a^Mi c ° mmo 9 ^ aw » *he acccffories cannot be proceeded 
agamlt, till the principal has received his trial. Spenf. State of lrel. 
But paufe, my foul 1 and (tudy, ere thou fail 
Un accidental joys, til’ effcntial. 

Still before acceffories do abide 

A trial, mull the principal be try’d. Donne. 

Now were all transform’d 
Alike, to fcrpents all, as accefories * 

1 o his bold riot. Melton's Paradife Lofl, l. x. 1. 920. 

2. Applied 



A C d 


»• A S*±^iSa to be that Which te accede unto feme 

principal fit or thing in law , and. * Cad ‘- gpctally fpcaking, 

follows the reafon and nature of its principal. . . 

lollows rnc AyUgc's Parcrgon Juris Canonic/. 

Accidence. «. f [acorruption of accidents, from accidentia, Lat J 
Tire httle book contain:!., the firft rudiments of grammar, and 
explaining the properties of the eight parts 01 Ipcech. 

Aitr“id d °CifeS«. Taykrlit * 

» hid ‘ IDa r ^ ^ 

from it, at leaft in thought. 

If flic were but the body’s accident , 

And her folc being did in it fubfift. 

As white in fnow, Ihe might hcrfelf ab.cnt. 

And in the body’s fubftance not . m.fs d. Sir John Davies. 
An accidental mode, or an acaa. t, is fuch a mode as is not 
ncceflary to the being of a thing ; lor the fubjeft may be w.tlr- 
out it, and yet remain of the fame nature that it was before ; 
or it is that mode which may be fcparated or abobfhed from its 
fuhjccl. • . Watts s Log, ck. 

2. In grammar, the property of a word. . . . 

The learning of a language is nothing clfcbut the informing 
of ourfclves, what compofures of letters are, by confent and 
inftitution, to fignify fuch certain notions of tilings, with their 
modalities and accidents. Flolder s Elements of Sped >. 

*j. That which happens unforefecn ; cafualty, chance. 

General laws arc like general rules in phyfic, accordm. 
whereunto, as no wife man will defire himfelf to be cured, it 
there be joined with his difeafc feme fpecial accident, in regard 
whereof, that whereby others in the fame infirmity^ but with- 
out the like accident , recover health, would be, to him, either 
hurtful, or, at the lcaft, unprofitable. Hooker, b. v. § 9. 

The flood, and other accidents of time, made it one common 
field and paliurc with the land of Eden. Raleigh’s Hijl. World. 
Thus wc rejoic’d, but loon cui joy is turn d 
Into perplexity, and new amaze ; 

For whither is he gone ? What accident 

Hath rapt him from us ? Paradife Regained ', b. i. 

And trivial accidents fhall be ferborn. 

That other, may have time to take their turn. Diyd. Fables. 
The reformation owed nothing to the good intentions of 
king Henry. He was only an inftrument of it (as the logicians 
fpeak) by accident. Swift s Mifceilanies. 

Accidental, n.f. [accidental, Fr. See ACCIDENT.] A pro- 
perty noneffcntiul. 

Conceive, as much as you can, of the effcntials of any fub- 
iccl, before you confider its accidentals. Watts's Logick. 

Accidental, adj. [from accident.] 

j. Having the quality of an accident, noneffential ; ufed with 
the particle to, before that in which the accident inheres. 

Adiftindion is to be made between what plcafcs naturally in 
it fdf ; and what plcafcs upon the account of machines, actors, 
dances, and circumftanccs, which arc merely accidental to th« 
tragedy. Rymer's Tragedies of the lafl Age. 

This is accidental to a ftatc of religion, and therefore ought 
to be reckoned among the ordinary difficulties of it. Tillotfon. 
2. Calual, fortuitous, happening by chance. 

Thy fin’s not accidental , but a trade. Shakefp. Mcaf. for Meaf. 
So 111 all you hear 

Of accidental judgments, cafual (laughters; 

Of deaths put on by cunning, and forc’d caufc. Shakef.Ham. 
Look upon things of the moft accidental and mutable nature ; 
accidental in their production, and mutable in their continu- 
ance ; yet God's prefcicnce of them is as certain in him, as the 
memory of them is, or c.ui be, in us. South's Sermons . 

In the following paffage it feems to fignify adventitious. 

Ay, fuch a minifter as wind to fire. 

That adds an accidental ficrcencfs to 
Its natural fury. Denham's Sopl.y. 

Accidentally, adv. [from accidental.] 

1. After an accidental manner ; noneffentially. 

Other needful points of public matters, no lefs concerning 
the good of the commonwealth, though but accidentally depend- 
ing upon tire former. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

I conclude choler accidentally better, and acrimonious, but 
not in itfelf. Harvey on Confumptions. 

2. Cafually, fortuitoufly. 

Although virtuous men do fometimes accidentally make their 
way to preferment, yet the world is fo corrupted, that no man 
can reafonably hope to be rewarded in it, merely upon account 
of his virtue. Swift' s Mifceilanies. 

AccideNt alness. n.f. [hom accidental.] The quality of be- 
in. accidental, Bin. 

Acci'pient. n. f. [accipiens, Lat.] A receiver, perhaps fomc- 
times ufed lor recipient. Difi. 

IoAcci'te. v. a. [accito, I,. at.] To call, to fummons; a \vord 
not in ufe now. 

Our coronation done, we will accitc 
No print >*, no peer, Hull have juft caufe to fay, 

Hcav’n (horten Harry’s happy life 011c day. Shake/. Hen n IV. 
Vol. I. 
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Accla'iM. V. f. [acclamo, Lat. from which probably firft tK c 
verb acclaim, now loft, and then the noun.] A lhout of pia;k* 

acclamation. , . 

Back from pilrfnit thy pow rs, with loud acctr.m , 

Thee only extoll’d. Milton’s Par. Lcjl , l ■ nr. <• 39. * 

The herald ends ; the vaulted firmament 

With loud acclaims^ and vail applaufe, is rent. Dryd. tables. 
Acclamation, n.f [acclamatio, Lat.] Shouts of applaufe; 
fuch as thofe with which a victorious aimy falutes the general. 

It hath been the cuftom of chriftian men, in token ot the 
greater reverence, to Hand, to utter certain words of acclama- 
tion, and, at the name of Jelus, to bow. ^ Hoo/cer, b. v. § -9 
Gladly then he mix’d 

Among thofe friendly pow’rs, who him rcceiv J 
With joy, and acclamations loud, that one. 

That, of fo many myriads fall’n, yet one 
Return’d, not loll. Milt. Parad. Lojl, b. vi. /. 2 3. 

Such an enchantment is there in words, and f» line a tiling 
docs it feenr to fomc, to be ruined plaufibly, and to be ufliered 
to their deftru&fon with panegyric and acclamation. South. Scr. 
Accli'vity. n. f. [from aalivus, Lat.] The fteepnefs or Hope 
of a line inclining to the horizon, reckoned upwards; as, the 
afeent of an hill is tire acclivity, the defeent is the declvit y.^iancy. 

The men, leaving their wives and younger children below, 
dd, not without fome difficulty, clamber up the acclivities, drag- 
ging their kine with them, w here, they feed them, and milk 
them, and make butter and chcefe, and do all the dairy -work. 

Ray on the Creation. 

Accli'vous. adj. [acclivus, Lat.] Rifing with a Hope. 

To Acclo'y. v. a. [See CLOY.] , 

1. To fill up, in an ill fenfe; to croud, toftuft lull; a word al- 
moft obfolete. 

At the well-head the pureft ftreams arife : 

But mucky filth his branching arms annoys, 

And with uncomely weeds the gentle wave acdoys. Fairy 

2. To fill to latiety ; in which fenfe cloy is fti’l in ufe. 

They that efcapc bell in the temperate zone, would be ac- 
cl.yed with long nights, very tedious, no lefs than forty days. 

Ray on ihe Creation. 

To Acco'il. v. n. [See Coil.] To croud, to keep a eoil about, 
to buftle, 10 be in a hurry ; a word now out of ufe. 

About the cauldron many cooks accoil'd. 

With hooks and ladles, as need did require ; 

The while the viands in the veffel boil'. I, 

They did about their bulinefs fweat, and forely roil’d fFctiry^. 
A'ccolent. n.f. [accolens, Lat.] He that inhabits near a place; 

a borderer. Did?. 

Acco'mmodaele. adj. [accommodabilis, Lat.] That which may 
be fitted ; with the particle to. 

As there is infinite variety in the circumftanccs of perfons, 
things, actions, times and places ; fo wc muft be furnilhed with 
fuch general rules as are accommodable to all this variety, by n. 
wife judgment and difer'etion. Watts' s Logick. 

To ACCOMMODATE, v. a. [accormr.odo, Lat.] 

1. Tofupply with convcniencies of any kind. 

Thefe three. 

Three thoufend confident, in adl as many ; 

For three performers are the file, when all 

7'he reft do nothing; with this word Hand, Hand; 

Accommodated by the place, (more charming 

With their own noblenefs, which could have turn’d 

A diftaff to a lance) gilded pale looks. Shakefp. Cymheline. 

2. With the particle to, to adapt, to fit, to make confident with. 

He had altered many things, not that they were not natural 
before, but that lie might accommodate himfelf to the age in which 
he lived. Dryden on Dramatic Poetry. 

’ 7 'was his misfortune to light upon an hypothefis, that could 
not be accommodated to the nature of things, and human affairs ; 
his principles could not be made to agree with that conllitution 
and order which God had fettled in the world. Locke. 

Accommo'date. adj. [accommodatus, Lat.] Suitable, fit; ufed 
fometimes with the particle for, but more frequently with to. 

They arc fo ailed and directed by nature, as to call their 
eggs in fuch places as arc moft accommodate for the exclufion of 
their young, and where there is food ready for them fo foon as 
they be hatched. Ray on the Creation. 

In thefe cafes, we examine the why, the what, and the how, 
of things, and propofe means accommodate to the end. L'EJlrangt. 

God did not primarily intend to appoint this way of worlhip, 
and to impofe it upon them as that which was moft proper and 
agreeable to him, but that he condefccnded to it as moft accom- 
modate to their prefent ftatc and inclination. Tillctf Serin, v. 
A cc 0N1 m od A t r l y. adv. [from accommodate.] Suitably, fitly. 
Accommoda'tion. n.f. [from accommodate.] 

1. Provifion of conveniencies. 

2. I11 the plural, conveniencies, tilings requifite to cafe or rcfrclh- 
ment. 

Ihe king’s commiffioncrs were to l ave fuch accommodation 
as the other thought fit to leave to them ; who had been very 
civil to the king’ s commiffioncrs. Clarendon, b. viii, 

3. Adaptation, fitnefs ; with the particle to. 

The organization of the body, with a. cemmodation to its funo 
* trons. 
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tlons, is fitted with the mod curious mcchanifm. Hale's Origin. 
4. Compofition of a difference, reconciliation, adjuftmcnt. 
AccoMpanable. adj. [from accompany.] Sociable ; a word 

now not ufed. ... , 

A (how, as it were, of an accompanable folitarincfs, and or 
a civil wildnefs. Sidney, />■ i. 

Acco'mpanier. n.f [from accompany.] The perfon that makes 
part of the company ; companion. 

To ACCOMPANY, v. a. [accompagncr, Fr.] 
j. To be with another as a companion. 

Go vifit her, in her challe bower of reft, 

Accompany d with angel-like delights. Spenfer , Sonnet lii. 

The great bufinefs of the fenfes being to make us take no- 
tice of what hurts or advantages the body, it is wifely ordered 
by nature, that pain fhould accompany the reception of feverol 
ideas. Locke. 

2. To join with. 

With regard to fheep, as folly is ufually accompanied with 
perverfenefs, fo it is here. There is fomething fo monftrous 
to deal in a commodity, which we are not allowed to export ; 
there is, I fay, fomething fo fottifh, that it wants a name, in 
our language, to exprefs it by. Swift’s Jhort View of Ireland. 
Accomplice, n.f. [ complice , Fr. from complex, a word in the 
barbarous Latin, much in ufe, Complices ferta prudent i us.] 

1. An aflociate, a partaker, ufually in an ill fenfe. 

There were feveral fcandalous reports induftrioufiy fpread by 
Wood, and his accomplices, to difeourage all oppofition againft 
his infamous project. Swift. 

2. A partner, or co-operator ; in a fenfe indifferent. 

If a tongue would be talking without a mouth, what could 
it have done, when it had all its organs of fpeech, and accom- 
plices of found, about it. Addifon. Spectator, N° z .17. 

3. It is ufed with the particle to before a thing, and with before 
a perfon. 

Childlefs Arturius, vaftly rich before. 

Thus by his Ioffes multiplies his ftore, 

Sufpefled for accomplice to the fire, 

That burnt his palace but to build it higher. Dryd. Juv. Sat. 

Who, fhould they fteal, for want of his relief. 

He judg’d himfclf accomplice with the thief. Dryden s Fables. 
To ACCOMPLISH, v. a. [ accomplir , Fr. from cenpleo, 
Lat.J 

1. To complete, to execute fully ; as, to accomptijh a defign. 

He that is far off fhall die of the peftilcncc, and he that is 
near fhall fall by the fword, and he that remaineth, and is be- 
fieged, fhall die by the famine. Thus will I accomplif) mv fury 
upon them. Ezekiel, vi. 1 2. 

2. To complete a period of time. 

He would accomplifi feventy years in the deflations of Je- 
rufalcm. ' Daniel , ix. z. 

7. To fulfil i as, a prophecy. 

The vifion. 

Which I made known to Lucius ere the ftroke 
Of this yet fcarce cold battle, at this inftant 
Is full accomplijh'd. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 

We fee every day thofe events exactly accomplijhed, which 
our Saviour foretold at fo great a di fiance. 

Addifon on the Chri/lian Religion. 

4. To gain, to obtain. 

Tell him from me (as he will win my love) 

He bear himfclf with honourable aft ion j 

Such as he hath obferv’d in noble ladies 

Unto their lords, by them accomplijhed. Shak.Tam. of a Shrew. 

I’ll make my heaven in a lady’s lap, 

And deck my body in gay ornaments. 

Oh mifcrable thought, and more unlikely. 

Than to accompli/) '> twenty golden crowns. Shah. Henry V . 

5. To adorn, or furnifh, cither mind or body. 

From the tents 

The armourers accompli/) bing the knights, 

With bufy hammers clofing rivets up, 

Give dreadful note of preparation. Shakefpeare's Henry V. 
Accomplished, participial adj. 

1. Complete in fome qualification. 

For who expefls, that, under a tutor, a young gentleman 
fhould be an aicompli/hed public orator or logician. Locke on Ed. 

2. Elegant, finiflicd in rcfpefl of cmbellifhments ; ufed com- 
monly with refpcfl to acquired qualifications, without includ- 


ing moral excellence. 


The next I took to wife, 

O that I never had 1 fond wifh too late. 

Was in the vale of Sorec, Dalila, 

That fpecious monfter, my accomplijh’d fnare. Scrmfon Agon. 
AccoMplisher. n.f. [from accomplif).] The perfon that 
accompli fhes. Dili. 

Accomplishment, n.f. [accompli ffement, Fr.J 
1. Completion, full performance, perfeflion. 

Thereby he might evade the accomplijhment of thofe afflic- 
tions, he now but gradually endureth. Broivn’s Vulg. Errours. 

This would be the accomplijhment of their common felicity, 
in cafe, by their evil, either through deftiny or advice, they 

Sir John Haywood. 


fuffered not the occafion to be loft. 
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He thought it impoffible to find, in any one body, all thefc 
perfeflions which he fought for the accomplijhment of a Helena 
becaufe nature, in any individual perfon, makes nothing that 
is perfeft in all its parts. Dryden s Dtfrtfnoy*p r( j 

2. Completion ; as, of a prophecy. 

The miraculous fuccefs of the apoftles preaching, and the 
accomplijhment of many of their prediflions, which, to thofe 
early chriftians, were matters of faith only, are, to us, nutters 
of fight and experience. Atterlurf s Se,^ 

3. Embelltfhment, elegance, ornament of mind or body. 

Young heirs, and elder brothers, from their own reflefli n „ 
upon the eftates they are born to, and therefore thinking a fl 
other auomplijhmcnts unnecellary, are of no manner of ufe fot 
to keep up their families. Addifon. Spectator, N° i 2 -. 

4. The ad of obtaining any thing. 

The means fuggefted by policy and worldly wifdoni, fo r 
the attainment of thofe earthly enjoyments, are unfit for that 
purpofe, not only upon the account of their infufflciency for 
but alfo of their frequent oppofition and contrariety to, thear! 
complijhmcnt of fuch ends. South's Sermon,, 

AccoMpt. n.f. [Fr. compter and compte, anciently accompur. 
Skinner . ] An account, a reckoning. See Account. 

The ioul may have time to call itlelf to a juft accompt of 
all things paft, by means whereof repentance is perfefled. 

Hooker, b. v. § 4^ 

Each Chriftmas they accompt s did clear ; 

And wound their bottom round the year. P r ;„, 

AccoMptant. n.f. [accomptant, Fr.] A reckoner, computer. 

Sec Accountant. 

As the accompt runs on, generally the accomptant goes back- 
ward. South's Sen, , , , 

AccoMpting-d a y. The day on which the reckoning is to be 
fettled. 

To whom thou much doft owe, thou much muftpav; 
Think on the debt againft th’ accompting-day. Sir'f.Denhm. 

To ACCO'RD. v. a. [derived, by fome, from corda the firing 
of a mufical inftrument, by others, from corda hearts, in the 
firft, implying harmony, in the other, unity.] 

To make agree ; to adjuft one thing to another; with the 
particle to. 

The firft fports the fhepherds fliowed, were full of fuch leap? 
and gambols, as being accorded to the pipe which they bore in 
their mouths, even as they danced, made a right pi£hirc of 
their chief god Pan, and his companions the fatyrs. Sidney, k. i. 

Her hands accorded the lute’s mufic to the voice ; her pant- 
ing heart danced to the mufic. Sidney, b. ii. 

The lights and fhades, whofe well accorded ftrife, 

Gives all the ftrength and colour of our life. Pope's Epif. 

To Acco'rd. v. n. To agree, to fuit one with another; with 
the particle with. 

Things are often fpoke, and feldom meant ; 

But that my heart accorcletb with my tongue. 

Seeing the deed is meritorious, 

And to preferve my fovereign from his foe. Shak. He-.. VI. 
Several of the main parts of Mofes’s hiftory, as concerning 
the flood, and the firft fathers of the feveral nations of ihe world, 
do very well accord with die moft ancient accounts of profane 
hiftory. Ti/lotfm, Scimnn. 

Acco'rd. n.f. [accord, Fr.] 

1. A compact; an agreement. 

If both arc fatisfy’d with this accord. 

Swear by the laws of knighthood on my fword. Dryd. Ftii. 

2. Concurrence, union of mind. 

At laft fuch grace I found, and means I wrought, 

That I that lady to my fpoufc had won. 

Accord of frienas, confent of parents fought. 

Affiance made, my happinefs begun. 

Spenfcr’s Fairy phiem, b. ii. c.l- 
They gathered thcmfclves together, to fight with JofhuaanJ 
Ifrael, with one accord. Jojhua, Lx. 

3. Harmony, fymmetry, juft correfpondcnce of one thing with 
another. 

Beauty is nothing elfc but a juft accord and mutual harmony 
of the members, animated by a healthful conftitution. 

Dryden' s Dufrefnoy , Pnf 

4. Mufical note. 

Try if there were in one fteeple two bells of unifon, whet 
thcr the linking of the one would move the other, more than 
if it were another accord. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory , N° »8i. 

We muft not blame Apollo, but his lute. 

If falfc accords from her falfe firings be fent. Sir Jo. Davits. 

5. Voluntary motion. 

Ne Guyon yet fpake word. 

Till diat they came unto an iron door. 

Which to them open’d of its own accord. Fairy Q b. ii. (• 7 - 
Will you blame any man for doing that of his own accord, 
which ail men fhould be compelled to do, that are not willing 
of themfelves. Hooker- 

All animal fubftances, expofed to the air, turn alkaline of 
their own accord ; and fome vegetables, by heat, will not turn 


acid, but alkaline. 


Arluthnct on Aliments- 

6. Action 
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f C A°p«m=nt wi 3 £|££«i ’with L prticj'®' 4 - 
B And prays he may in long accordance bide, 

» to great worth Which lu.l, 

C Thc™Wwayof' j£ngof fin. is, by .he cMttmayto 
*= will of , - of goo., by the 

Accordant. «#. Fr.] Wiffiag; m o good ho- 

m0 Thc nrincc difeovered to Claudio, that he loved your niece 
my daughter, and meant to acknowledge it this night in a 
£Le • and, if he found her accordant, he meant to take the 
nrei-nt time by the top, and inflantly break with you of it. 

P r } Shakejpeare’s Much ado about frothing. 

Acco'rdinc. prep, [from ac'corcL] 

j* In a manner fuitable to, agreeably to, in proportion. 

Our churches arc places provided, that the people might 
there aficmble themfelves in due and decent manner, according 
to their feveral decrees and orders. Hooker, b. v. § 1 3. 

Our zeal, then,' lhould be according to knowledge. And what 
kind of knowledge ? Without all queftion, firft, according to 
the true, faving, evangelical knowledge. It fhould be accord- 
in? to the crofpel, the whole gofpcl : not only according to its 
truths, but precepts: not only according to its free grace, but 
neccflary duties : not only according to its myftcrics, but alfo 

its commandments. , S Pf at ' 5 Srrm ™ s ‘ 

How much more noble is the fame that is built on candour 
and ingenuity, according to thofe beautiful lines of Sir John 
Denham, in' his Poem on Fletcher’s works. Addif. SpeSl. 

A man mav, with prudence and a good confidence, approve 
of the profefled principles of one party more than the other, 
according as he thinks they beft promote the good of church 
and ftate. Swift on the Sentiments of a Church of Engl. man. 
2. With regard to. 

God made all things in number, weight, and meafure, and 
gave them to be confidered by us according to thefe properties, 
which are inherent in created beings. Holder on Time. 

Acco rdingly, adv. [from accord.] Agreeably, fuitably, con- 
formably. 

Sirrah, thou’rt faid to have a ftubborn foul. 

That apprehends no further than this world ; 

And fquar’ft thy life accordingly. Shakefp. Meafure for Meaf. 
As the actions of men are of fundry diftinfl kinds, fo the 
laws thereof muft accordingly be diftinguifhed. Hooker, b. i. 

Whoever is fo allured of the authority and fenfe of ferip- 
ture, as to believe the doctrine of it, and to live accordingly , 
fhall be Caved. Tillotfon's Preface. 

Mealy fubftances, fermented, turn four. Accordingly, given 
to a weak child, they ftill retain their nature; for bread will 
give them the cholic. Arluthnot on Aliments. 

To ACCO'ST. v.a. [ accofer , Fr.] To fpeak to firft ; to ad- 
drefs ; to falute. 

You miftakc, knight : accofl her, front her, board her, woo 
her, affail her. Shakefpeare's Twelfth Night. 

At length, coliefling all his ferpent wiles, 

With Toothing words renew’d, him thus accojls. Parad. Reg. 

I firft accojlecl him : I fu’d, I fought. 

And, with a loving force, to Phencus brought. Dryd.ZEncid. 
Acco'stable. adj. [from accof.] Eafy of accefs ; familiar. 
They were both indubitable, ftrong, and high-minded men, 
yet of fweet and accoflalde nature, almoft equally delighting in 
the prefs and affluence of dependents and fuitors. IVotton. 
ACCO'UNT. n.f. [from the old French accompt, from com- 
pacts, Lat. originally written accompt, which fee ; but, by gra- 
dually foftening the pronunciation, in time the orthography 
changed to account. ] 

1. A computation of debts orcxpcnccs; a regifter of fafls re- 
lating to money. 

At many times I brought in my accounts , 

Laid them before you ; you would throw them off. 

And fay you found them in mine honefty. Shakefp. Ttmon. 
When my voung mafter has once got the skill of keeping 
accounts ( which is a bufinefs of reafon more than arithmetic*) 
perhaps it will not be amifs, that his father from thenceforth 
require him to do it in all his concernments. Locke on Education. 

2. The ftate or refidt of a computation ; as, the account {lands 
thus between us. 

Behold this have I found, faith the Preacher, counting one 
by one, to find out the account. EccleftaJEcus, vii. 27. 

3. Such a ftate of perfons or things, as mav make them more or 
Ids worthy oi being conlidcred in the reckoning. Value, or 
eftimation. 

t ^ or the care that they took for their wives and their chil- 
dren, their brethren and kinsfolks, was in lead account with 
but the greatcll and principal fear was for the holy 

2 Maccab, xv. 1 8. 


them : 
temple. 
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Thai Mod affefiion, which thing! of final!:. hart 

once feton work, is by fo much the more cafily railed higher. 

Hooker, b. v. § S j. 

I fhould make more account of their judgment, who are men 
of fenfe, and vet have never touched a pencil, than of the opi- 
nion given by the greateft part of painters. Drydai s Duff ejjf. 

We would eftabliih our fouls in fuch a folid and filbftantial 
virtue, as will turn to account in that great day, when it mult 
ftand the teft of infinite wifdom and juilicc. Add. SpeSt.fr 5 399 * 

4. Diftinftion, dignity, rank. 

There is fuch a peculiarity in Homer’s manner of apoltro- 
phizino- Eumxus, and fpeaking of him in the fecond pcrlon 
it is generally applied, by that poet, only to men of account 

and diftinflion. Po f e 1 n0 !f 

5. A reckoning verified by finding the value of a thing equal to 

what it was accounted. , 

Confidering the ufual motives of human actions, whicfi ar„ 
plcafurc, profir, and ambition, I cannot yet comprehend how 
thofe perfons find their account in any of the three. 

Swiff sAddrefs to Parliament. 

6. A reckoning referred to, or fum charged upon any particular 
perfon; and thence, figuratively, regarJ, confideration, ukc. 

If he hath wronrud thee, or oweth thee ought, put that on 
my account. Philemon, i. S. 

This muft be always remembered, that nothing can come 
into the account of recreation, that is not done with delight. 

Locke on Education, § 1 07 - 

In matters where his judgment led him to oppofe men on a 
public account , he woulcl do it vigoroully and heartily. 

Attcrburfs Sermons. 

The aftertion is our Saviour’s, though uttered by him in the 
perfon of Abiaham, the father of the faithful ; who, on the ac- 
count of that charafler, is very fitly introduced. Idem. 

Thefe tribunes, a year or two after their inftitution, kindled 
great diflenfions between the nobles and the commons, on the 
"account of Coriolanus, a nobleman, whom the latter had im- 
peached. Swift's Contejls in Athens and Rome. 

Nothing can recommend itfclf to our love, on any other 
account, but cither as it promotes our prefent, or is a means 
to afiure to us a future happinefs. Rogers’s Sermon v. 

Scmpronius gives no thanks on this account. Addifon s Cato. 

7. A narrative, relation; in this ufe it may feem to be derived 
from conte, Fr. a tale, a narration. 

8. The review or examination of an affair taken by authority ; 
as, the magiftratc took an account of the tumult. 

Therefore is the kingdom of heaven likened unto a certain 
king, which would take account of his fervants ; and when he 
had begun to reckon, one was brought unto him, which owed 
him ten thoufand talents. Matt. xix. 23, 24. 

9. The relation and rcafons of a tranfaflion given to a perfon in 
authority. 

Fie, my lord, fie * a foldicr, and afraid 1 Wluit need we fear 
who knows it, when none can call our power to account? 

Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

The true ground of morality can only be the will and law 
of a Gjod, who fees men in the dark, has in his hands rewards 
and puniftiments, and power enough to call to account the 

proudeft offender. Lockc. 

ic. Explanation ; affignment of caufes. 

It is eafy to give account , how it comes to pafs, that though 
all men defirc happinefs, yet their wills carry them fo contra- 
rily. Locke. 

It being, in our author’s account, a right acquired by beget- 
ting, to rule over thofe he had begotten, it was not a power 
poffible to be inherited, becaufe the right, being confequcnt to, 
and built on, ail afl pcrfeftly pcrfonal, made that power fo too, 
and impoffible to be inherited. Locke. 

1 1. An opinion concerning things previoufly eftabliftied. 

1 hefe were defigned to join with the forces at lea, there be- 
ing prepared a number of flat-bottomed boats to tranfport the 
land-forces, under the wing of the great navy : for they made 
no account, but that the navy lhould he abfolutely mafter of the 
feas. Bacon's Conft derations on IVdr with Spam. 

A prodigal young fellow, that had fold his clothes, upon the 
fight of a fwallow, made account that fummer was at hand, and 
away went his Ihirt too. L'EJlrangc , Fable cxxvii. 

12. The rcafons of any thing collefled. 

Being convinced, upon all accounts, that they had the fame 
reafon to believe the hiftory of our Saviour, as that of any 
other perfon to which they themfelves were not aflually eye- 
witneffes, they were bound, by all the rules of hiftorical faith, 
and of right reafon, to give credit to this hiftory. 

Addifon on the Chrjhan Religion. 

1 3. In law. 

Account is, in the common law, taken for a writ or action 
brought againft a man, that, by means of office or bufinefs un- 
dertaken, is to render an account unto another; as, a bailiff to- 
ward his mafter, a guardian to Ills ward. CowclL 

To Acco'unt. v. a' [See ACCOUNT.] 

1. 1 o efteem, to think, to hold in opinion. 
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5 , To reckon, to compute. 

The calendar months arc likewife arbitrarily and unequally 
fettled by the fame power; by which months we, to this day, 
account , and they meafure, and make up, that which we call the 
Julian year. Holder on I itne. 

3. To give an account, to aflign the caufes ; in which fenfe it is 
followed by the particle for. 

If any one diould a(k, why our general continued fo cafy to 
the laft ? I know no other way to account for it, but by that 
unmeafurable love of wealth, which his bell friends allow to 
be his predominant paflion. Swift. 

4. To make up the reckoning; to anfwer for practices. 

Then thou (halt fee him plung’d, when lead he fears, 

At once accounting for his deep arreais. Dryd. Juv. Sat. xiii. 
They have no unealy prefages of a future reckoning, wherein 
the pleafures they now taftc, mull be accounted for ; and may, 
perhaps, be outweighed by the pains, which fhall then lay hold 
of them. ~ Atterburys Sermons. 

5. To appear as the medium by which any thing may be ex- 
plained. 

Such as have a faulty circulation through the lungs, ought to 
cat very little at a time ; becaufc the increafc of the quantity 
of frclh chyle, mull make that circulation dill more uneafy ; 
which, indeed, is the cafe of confumptive and fomc adhmatic 
perfons, and accounts for tire fymptoms they arc troubled with 
after eating. Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

6. To aflign to, with the particle to. 

For foine years, really accrued the yearly fum of two hun- 
dred thoufand pounds to the king’s coffers : and it was, in 
truth, the only project that was accounted to his own fcrvicc. 

Clarendon. 

f. To hold in edeem. 

Silver was nothing accounted of in the days of Solomon. Chron. 
Accountable, adj. [from account .] Of whom an account 
may be required; who mud anfwer for : followed by the par- 
ticle to before the perfon, and for before the thing. 

Accountable to none, 

But to my confcience and my God alone. Oldham. 

Thinking themfelvcs cxcufcd from (landing upon their own 
legs, or being accountable for their own conduit, they very fel- 
dom trouble themfelvcs with enquiries. Locke on Education. 

The good magiflrate will make no diftinction ; for the 
judgment is God’s ; and he will look upon himfelf as account- 
able at his bar for the equity of it. Atterburys Sermons. 

Accou'ntant. adj. [from account.] Accountable to ; refpon- 
fiblc for. 

His offence is fo, as it appears 
Accountant to the law upon that pain. Shakefp.MeafforMcaf. 

I love her too. 

Not out of abfolutc luff (though, peradventure, 

I (land accountant for as great a fin) 

But partly led to diet my revenge. Shakefpeare's Othello. 
Accou'ntant. n.f. [See Accomptant.J A computer; a 
man (killed or employed in accounts. 

The different compute of divers dates ; the fhort and irre- 
concilable years of fomc; the exceeding errour in the natural 
frame of others ; and the falfc deductions of ordinary accoun- 
tants in mod. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

Acco'unt-book. n.f. A book containing accounts. 

I would endeavour to comfort myfclf upon the lofs of friends, 
as I do upon the lofs of money ; by turning to my account- 
book, and feeing whether I have enough left for my fupport. 

Swift , Letter lxii. 

Acco'untinc. n.f. [from account.] The ail of reckoning, 
or making up of accounts. 

This method faithfully obferved, mud keep a man from 
breaking, or running behind hand in his fpiritual edate ; 
which, without frequent accountings , he will hardly be able to 
prevent. South's Sermons. 

To Acco'uple. v. a. [accoupler, Fr.] To join, to link together. 
He fent a folemn embaffage to treat a peace and league with 
the king; accoupling it with an article in the nature of a re- 
qued. Bacon's Henry VII. 

To Acco'urace. oj. a. [obfolcte. See COURAGE.] To 
animate. 

That forward pair (he ever would afTiiage, 

When they would drive due reafon to exceed ; 

But that fame froward twain would accourage , 

And of her plenty add unto her need. Fairy Queen, b. ii. c, li. 
To Acto'tfirr. v. a. [See To COURT.] To entertain with 
courtfhip, or courtefy ; a word now not in ufe. 

Who all this while were at their wanton red, 

A. courting each her friend with lavifh fcad. PairyQ. b. ii. r.ii. 
To ACCOUTRE, v. a. [ accoitrer , Fr.] To drefs, to equip. 
Is it for this they dudy ? to grow pale. 

And mifs the pleafures of a glorious meal ? 

For this, in rags accoutred are they feen. 

And made the may-game of the public fpleen Wryd.Perfus. 
Acco'utREMENT. n.f. [ accoutrement , Fr.] Drefs, equipage, 
furniture relating to the perfon ; trappings, ornaments. 

I profefs requital to a hair’s breadth ; not only in the fimplc 
office of love, but in all the accoutrement , complement, and 
ceremony of it. Shakefpeare's Merry Wtvcs o/WindJor. 


ACC 

I have feen die pope officiate at St. Peter’s, where, fof ^ 
hours together, he was bufied in putting on or off his diftricnr 
accoutrements , according to the different parts he was to ait in 
them. Addifon. Spoliator, N- ;C| 

How gay with all th’ accoutrements of war. 

The Britons come, with gold well-fraught they come. Ply 
Chriflianity is lod among them, in the trappings and accou- 
trements of it; with which, indead of adorning religion, they 
have ftrangcly difguifed it, and quite difled it in the croud of 
external rites and ceremonies. Tillotfon, Sermon \x\ j M 

ACCRETION, n.f [ accretio , Lat.] The acl of growing to 
another, fo as to encreafe it. 

Plants do nourilh; inanimate bodies do not: they have an 
accretion, but no alimentation. Bacon s Nat. Hi/t. N u 602 
The changes feem to be effected by the exhaling of the 
moidure, which may leave the tinging corpufclcs more denfc 
and fomething augmented by the accretion of the oily asj 
earthy parts of that moidure. Newtons 0 p Uo 

Infants fupport abflincnce word, from the quantity of aj,. 
ment confumed in accretion. Arbuthnot on Aliments 

Accre'tive. adj. [from accretion.] Growing; that which by 
growth is added. 

If the motion be very flow, we perceive it not : we have no 
fenfe of the accretive motion of plants and animals: and the 
fly fhadow deals away upon the dial ; and the quicked eye 
can difeover no more but that it is gone. Glanv. See pfts Stint. 
To ACCRO'ACH. v.a. [accrochcr, Fr.] To draw to one as 
with a hook; to gripe, to draw away by degrees what is an- 
other’s. 

Accro'ach.ment. n.f. [from accroach.] The acl of accroach- 
ing- . D,ct. 

To ACCRUE, v. n. [from the participle accru, formed from 
accroitre , Fr.J 

1. To accede to, to be added to ; as, a natural production or ef- 
fect, without any particular refpcct to good or ill. 

The Son of God, by his incarnation, hath changed the 
manner of that pcrfonal fubfidence ; no alteration thereby « - 
cruing to the nature of God. Hooker , b. v. $ 54. 

2. To be added, as an advantage or improvement, in a fenfe 
inclining to good rather than ill ; in which meaning it is more 
frequently ufed by later authors. 

From which compact there arifing an obligation upon eve; v 
one, fo to convey his meaning, there accrues alfo a right to 
every one, by the fame figns, to judge of the fenfe or meaning 
of the perfon fo obliged to exprefs himfelf. South's Serwm. 

Let the evidence of luch a particular miracle be never fo 
bright and clear, yet it is llill but particular ; and muft there- 
fore want that kind of force, that degree of influence, which 
accrues to a Aanding general proof, from its having been tried 
or approved, and confcnted to, by men of all ranks and capa- 
cities, of all tempers and intcreds, of all ages and nations. 

Atterburys Sermons. 

3. To append to, or arife from; as, an ill confequence; this 
fenfe feems to be lefs proper. 

His fcholar Ariftotle, as in many other particulars, fo like- 
wife in this, did juflly oppofe him, and became one of the au- 
thors; choofing a certain benefit, before the hazard that might 
accrue from the difrefpecls of ignorant perfons. WHk.Math.Mog 

4. In a commercial fenfe, to be produced, or arife ; as, profits. 

The yearly benefit, that, out of thofe his works, accrueth to 
her majedy, amounteth to one thoufand pounds. Carcw's Sun. 

The great profits which have accrued to the duke of Flo- 
rence from his free port, have fet fcvcral of the dates of Italy 
on the fame fubjeft. Addifon on Italy. 

5. Sometimes to follow, as lofs ; but lefs properly. 

The benefit or lofs of fuch a trade accruing to the govern- 
ment, until it comes to take root in the nation. Temple' sAUf- 
Accuba'tion. n. f. [trom actubo, to lye down to, Lat.] The 
antient podurc of leaning at meals. 

It will appear, that accubation, or lying down at meals, was 
a gedurc ufed by v ery many nations. Brown's Vtdgar Err. b. v. 
ToAccu'mb. v.a. [a: 1 umbo, Lat.] To lie at the table, accord- 
ing to the ancient manner. Dili. 

To ACCUMULATE, v.a. [ from accumulo, Lat.] To heap 
one thing upon another; to pile up, to heap together. It n 
ufed either literally, as, to accumulate money, or, figuratively, 
as, to accumulate merit or v.ickednefs. 

If thou dod Hander her, and torture me. 

Never pray more ; abandon all remorfe ; 

On horrors head horrors accumulate ; 

For nothing can’d thou to damnation add. Shahfp. Othtlk- 
Crufht by imaginary treafon’s weight. 

Which too much merit did accumulate. Sir John Dmhom- 
Accumulation, n. f. [from accumulate .] 

1. I he aift of accumulating. 

Some, perhaps, might otherwife wonder at fuch an accumu- 
lation of benefits, like a kind of embroidering, or lifling of one 
favour upon another. ° 'iVotton- 

One of my place in Syria, his lieutenant, 

I or quick accumulation of renown, 

W hith he atchicv’d by th’ minute, lod his favour. 

Shakcfpcarc s Antony and Cleopatra- 
2 . The 
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2. The date of being accumulated. . , 

By the regular returns of it in fome people, and their irce- 
doni from it alter the morbid matter is cxhaufled, it looks as 
there were regular accumulations and gatherings of it, as ot other 
humours 111 the body, growing perhaps on fome people as 

Aibuthnot on Diet. 

corns. 

Accumulative, adj. [horn accumulate.] 

1. That which accumulates. 

2. That which is accumulated. . 

If die injury meet not with meeknefs, it then acquires an- 
other accumulative guilt, and (lands anfwerable not only for its 
own pofitivc ill, but for all the accidental, which it cauies in 
the fufferer. Government of the Tongue, § 4. 

Accumula'tor. n.f. [from accumulate.] He that accumulates ; 
a gatherer or heaper together. 

Injuries may (all upon the paflive man, yet there would be 
no broiK and quarrels, the great accumulators and multipliers of 
injuries ; which demonllrates how unjudly meeknefs is charged 
with fo much as accidental production of them. Decay of Piety. 

A'ccuracy. n.f. [accuratio, L at.] Exadlnels, nicety. 

The nnn who hath the (tupid ignorance, or hardened ef- 
frontery ! to infult the revealed will of God ; or the petulant 
conceit to turn it into ridicule ; or the arrogance to make his 
own perfections the meafure of the Divinity ; or, at bed, that 
can collate a text, or quote an authority, with an infipid accu- 
racy ; or demondrate a plain propofition, in all the formality 
of A’s and B’s ; thefc now arc the only men worth mention- 
ing. De/any. 

We confidcr the uniformity of the whole defign, accu- 
racy of the calculations, and (kill in redoring and comparing 
paffages of ancient authors. Arbuthnot on Coins, Prcf. 

A'CC URATE, adj. [ accuratus , Lat.] 

ExaCl, as oppofedto negligence or ignorance, applied to per- 


To 


1. 

fons. 

2. ExaCl, without defcCl or failure, applied to things. 

No than living has made more accurate trials than Reaumure, 
that brighted ornament of France. Colfon Elements of Nat. Phil. 
Accurately, atlv. [from accurate.] In an accurate manner ; 
exadly, without errour, nicely. 

The line of incidence is cither accurately, or very nearly, in 
a given ratio to the fine of refraClion. Newt. Opt. ax. v. 

I’hat all thefe didances, motions, and quantities of matter, 
fhould be fo accurately and harmonioufly adjuded in this great 
variety of our fydem, is above the fortuitous hits of blind ma- 
terial caufcs, and mud certainly flow from that eternal fountain 
of wifdom. Bentley's Sermons. 

A'ccurateness. n.f [from accurate.] ExaClncfs, nicety. 

But fometime after, fufpcCling that in making this obferva- 
tion 1 had not determined the diameter of the fpliere with dif- 
fident accuratenefs. , I repeated the experiment. Newton's Opt. 
To Accu'rse. v. a. [See CURSE.] To doom to mifery ; to in- 
voke mifery upon any one. 

As if it were an unlucky comet, or as if God had fo ac- 
curfcd it,' that it (hould never fhine to give light in things con- 
cerning our duty any way towards him. Hooker , b. iii. § 4. 

Accu'rsed. part. adj. 

1. That which is curfed or doomed to mifery. 

’Tis the mod certain fign the world’s accurjl. 

That the bed things corrupted are and word. Doth. Poems. 

2. That which deferves the curie ; execrable ; hateful ; detef- 
tablc ; and, by confequence, wicked ; malignant. 

Some holy angel 

Fly to the court of England, and unfold 
Hts meffage ere he come ; that a fwift blefling 
May foon return to this our differing country. 

Under a hand occurs' d! Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

The chief part of the mifery of wicked men, and thofe ac- 
curfed fpirits, the devils, is this, that they arc of a difpofition 
contrary to God. Tillotfon, Sermon iv. 

They, like the feed from which they fprung, accurjl, 
Againlt the gods immortal hatred nurd. Dry den' s Ovid. 

Accu'sable. adj. [from the verb accufc.] That which may be 
cenfured ; blaniable ; culpable. 

There would be a manifed defect, and her improvifion judly 
accufable ; if animals, fo fubjecl unto difeafes from bilious 
caufes, (hould want a proper conveyance for choler. 

. , Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

Accusation, n.f [from accufe] 

1. The a£t of accufing. 

Thus they in mutual accufition fpent 
The fruitlefs hours, but neither felf-condemning. 

And of their vain conted appear’d no end. Milt. Par. Lojl. 

2. The charge brought againll any one by the accufer. 

You read 

Thefe accufatiom , and thefe grievous crimes 
Committed by your perfon, and your followers. 

A „ , . . , Shakefpeare's Richard II. 

mi accusation, in the very nature of the thing, dill fuppof- 
ing, and being founded upon fomc law : for where there is no 
law, there can be no tranlgreflion ; and where there can be no 
trantgreflion, I am fure there ought to be no accufation. South. 
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* before a comprt.nt 

iudee, by the interventipn of an mfcription lawfully made, in 
order to inflidl fome judgment on the guilty person . Ayi. Parer. 
Accusative, n. adi. [accufativus, Lat.] A term of grammar, 
fignifying the relation of the noun, on which the ac.ion im- 
plied in the verb terminates. , „ 

Accu'satory. adj. [from accufe.] That which produceth o 

containeth an accufation. . 

In a charge of adultery, the accufcr ought to fet forth, m 
the accufatory libel, fome certain and definite time. Ayl.Parcrg. 

oACCU'SE. v. a. [a cuJ'o,Im.] . . ,, f , 

1. To charge with a crime. It requires the partic.e of before the 

fubjecl of accufation. 

He dripp’d the bears-foot of its leafy growth ; 

And, calling wedcrii winds, accus'd the fpring of fo th. 

Dryden’s Virgil, Georg, iv. /. 2 of. 
The profeflbrs afe accufed of all the ill practices which may 
feem to be the ill confequences of their principles. Add. on Italy. 

2. It fometimes admits the particle for. 

Never fend up a leg of a fowl at dipper, while there is a cat 
or dog in the houfe, that can be accufed for running away with 
it: But, if there happen to be neither, you mult lay it upon 
the rats, or a drange greyhound. Swift s Directions to the Cook. 

2. To blame or cenlurc, in oppofition to applaufc or juftifica- 
tion. 

Their confcience bearing witnefs, and their thoughts the 
mean while accufing or elfe excufing one another. Rom. ii. 1 5. 
Your valour would your (loth too much accufc. 

And therefore, like themfelves, they princes choofe. 

Dry den's Tyrannick Lime. 
Accu'ser. n.f. [from accufe.] He that brings a charge againll 
another. 

There are fome perfons forbidden to be accufers, on the 
fcorc of their fex, as women ; others, of their age, as pupils 
and infants ; others, upon the account of fomc crimes com- 
mitted by them ; and others, on the fcore of fome filthy lucre 
to propofc to gain thereby ; others, on the fcore of their con- 
ditions, as libertines againd their patrons; and others, through 
a fufpicion of calumny, as having once already given falfe evi- 
dence ; and, ladly, others on account of their poverty, as not 
being worth more than fifty aurei. Ayltffe's Parergon. 

— That good man, who drank the pois’nous draught. 

With mind fercnc, and could not wifli to fee 
His vile accufer drink as deep as he. Dryd. Jtrv. Sat. xiii. 
If the perfon accufed niaketh his innocence plainly to ap- 
pear upon his trial, the accufcr is immediately put to an igno- 
minious death ; and, out of his goods and lands, the innocent 
perfon is quadruply rccompenfed. Gulliver's Travels. 

To ACCU'STOM. v.a. [accoCtumer, Fr.] To habituate, to 
enure, with the particle to. It is ufed chiefly of perfons. 

How fhall we breathe in other air 
Lefs pure, accuftom d to immortal fruits ? Par. Loft , b. xi. 
It has been fome advantage to accuftom one’s felf to books of 
the fame edition. Watts' s Improvement of the Mind, p. i. c. 17. 
Accu'stom able. adj. [from accuftom] Of long cudom or 
habit; habitual, cudomary. 

Animals even of the fame original, extraction, and fpccies, 
may be diverfified by accuftomablc rcfidencc in one climate, 
from wliat they arc in another. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
Accu'stom a bly. adv. According to cudom. 

Touching the king’s fines accuftomably paid for the purchaf- 
ing of writs original, I find no certain beginning of them, and 
do therefore think that they alfo grew up with the chancery. 

Bacon’s Alienation. 

Accu’stomance. n.f. [acco&tumanee, Fr.] Cudom, habit, ufe. 
Through accuftomance and negligence, and perhaps fome 
other caufes, we neither feel it in our own bodies, nor take no- 
tice of it in others. Boyle's Works. 

Accu'stomarily. adv. In a cudomary manner ; according 
to common or cudomary pradlice., 

Accu's tomary. adj. [from accuftom.] Ufual, praaifed; ac- 
cording to cudom. 

Accu'stomed. [from accuftom.] According to cudom; fre- 
quent ; ufual. 

Look how die rubs her hands. It is an aecuftcmcd aaiori 

with her, to feem thus wafhing her hands : I have known her 
continue in this a quarter of an hour. Shakefp. A/acbeth. 

A ce. n.f. [As not only fignified a piece of money, but any in- 
tegcr, from whence is derived the word ace, or unit. Thu3 
As fignified the whole inheritance. Arbuthnot on Coins.] 

An unit; a fingle point on cards or dice. 

When lots are (huffled together in a lap, urn, or pitcher ; or 
it a man blindfold cads a die, what reafon in the world can he 
have to prefume, that he (hall draw a white (tone rather than 
a bhek, or throw an ace rather tlun a fife. South Sermons. 

. A (mall quantity. 

He will not bate an ace of abfolute certainty ; but however 
doubtful or improbable the thing is, com.ng from him it mud: 
go for an mdiipuuble truth. Government of the Tongue, % 1 ! 
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I’ll not wag an ace farther : the whole world fhall not 
bribe me to it. DrycLn's Spanijb Friar. 

Ace'phalous. n. a. [a’x»£«Xi&', Gr.] Without a head. Did. 

Ace'rb. adj. [acerbus, Lat.] Acid, with an addition of rough- 
nefs, as moft fruits arc before they are ripe. Quincy. 

Ace'rbity. n f. [ acerbitas , Lat.J 

j. A rough fower tafte. 

2. Applied to men, fharpnefs of temper ; feverity. 

True it is, that the talerits forcriticifm, namely, fmartnefs, 
quick cenfure, vivacity of remark, indeed all but acerbity , feem 
rather tjic gifts of youth than of old age. Pope's Intr. to Dun. 

To ACE'R V ATE. V. a. [acervo, Lat.J To heap up. Did. 

Acerva'tion. n.f [from acervate.] The adt of heaping to- 
gether. 

Ace'rvose. adj. Full of heaps. Did. 

Ace'scent. adj. [acefcens, Lat.J That which has a tendency to 
fournefs or acidity. 

The fame perfons, perhaps, had enjoyed their health as well 
with a mixture of animal diet, qualified with a fufficient quan- 
tity of accfcents j as, bread, vinegar, and fermented liquors. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Aceto'se. adj. That which has in it acids or vinegar. 

Did. 

Aceto'sity. n.f. [from acelfc.] The flate of being acetofe, or 
of containing vinegar. Did. 

Ace'tous. adj. [from acctum, vinegar, Lat.] Having the qua- 
lity of vinegar, four. 

Raifins, which confift chiefly of the juice of grapes, infpif- 
fated in the skins or husks by the avolation of the fuperfluous 
moiflure through their pores, being diddled in a retort, did not 
afford any vinous, but rather an acetous fpirit. Boyle of Spirits. 

Ache. n.f. [ace. Sax. Gr. now generally written ake, and 
in the plural akes, of one f) liable ; the primitive manner being 
preferr ed chiefly in poetry, for the fake of the meafure.J 
A continued pain. Sec Ake. 

I’ll rack thee with old cramps ; 

Fill all thy bones with aches, make thee roar. 

That bealts fhall tremble at thy din. Shakefpeare’ s Tempcjl. 

A coming fhow’r yourfhooting corns prefage, 

Old aches throb, your hollow tooth will urge. Swift's Mifc. 

To Ache. v. n. [See Ache.] To be in pain. 

Upon this account, our fenfes are dulled and fpent by any 
extraordinary intention, and our very eyes will ache, if long 
fixed upon anv difficultly difeerned object. Glativ. Scepfts, c. xi\ . 

To ACHIEVE, v.a. [achever, Fr. to complete.] 

1 . To perform, to finifli a defign profperoufly. 

Our toils, my friends, are crown’d with fure fuccefs : 

The greater part perform’d, achieve the lels. Dryd. /Encid. 

2. To gain, to obtain. 

Experience is by induftry achiev'd. 

And perfected by the fwiftcourfe of time. 

Shakrfpearc's Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

Tranio, I burn, I pine, I perifh, Tranio, 

If I a. hi eve not tills young modeft girl. 

Shakefpeare’ s Taming the Shrew. 

Thou haft achiev'd our liberty, confin’d 
Within hell -gates till now. Miltons Par. Lojl, l. ii. /. 368. 

Show all the fpoils by valiant kings achiev'd. 

And groaning nations by their arms reliev’d. Prior. 

An Achi'ever. n.f. He that performs ; he that obtains what 
he endeavours after. 

A victory is twice itfolf, when the achiever brings home full 
numbers. Shakefpeare's Much ado about Nothing. 

An Achi evement, n.f. [achevement, Fr.J 

1. The perfotmance of an action. 

From every coaft that heaven walks about. 

Have thither come the noble martial crew. 

That famous hard achievements ftill purfue. Fairy Queen, b. i. 

2. The efcutcheon, or enftgns armorial, granted to any man for 
the performance of great adlions. 

Then fhall the war, and ftern debate, and ftrife 
Immortal, be the bus’ncfs of my life ; 

And in thy fane, the dufty fpoils among. 

Hi h on the burnifh’d roof, my banner fhall be hung j 

Rank’d with my champions bucklers, and below 

With arms revers’d, th’ achievements of the foe. Dryd. Fab. 

A hievement , in the firft fenfe, is derived from at hive, as it figni- 
lies to perform’, in the fecond, from achieve, as it imports to 
gain. 

/f CHOR. n.f. [a hor, Lat. Gr .furfur.] 

A fpecies of the herpes ;. it appears with a crufty fcab, which 
caufes an itching on the furfaceof the head, occafioncd by a fait 
fharp ferum oozing through the skin. Quincy. 

ACID. adj. [acidns, Lat. a ide, Fr.] Sour, fharp. 

Wild trceo laft longer than garden trees; and in the fame 
kind, thole whofe fruit is acid, more than thofe whole fruit is 
fweet. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory, N° 585. 

. A. id, or tour, proceeds from a fait of the fame nature, with- 
out mixture of oil ; in auftere taftes the oily parts have not dif- 
cntangled themfclves from the falts and earthy parts ; fuch is 
the tafte of unripe fruits. Arbuthnot on aliments. 

Liquors and fubftances are called acids, which being com- 


pofed of pointed particles, a ft eft the tafte. in a fharp and pi Crc 
ing manner. The common way of trying, whether any pj^ 
cular liquor hath in it any particles of this kind, is by mi.\i n » 
with fyrup of violets, which it will turn of a red colour; &!. 
if it contains alkaline or lixiv nd particles, it changes that f yni 
green. p 

Ali'dity. n.f. [from acid.] The quality of being acid; ^ 
acid tafte ; fharpnefs ; fournefs. 

Fifties, by the help of adiflolvent liquor, corrode and redu ce 
their meats, skin, bones, and all, into a chylus orcrenior; a;il ] 
yet this liquor manilefts nothuig of acidity to the tafte, 

Ray on the Creoti n , 

When the tafte of the mouth is bitter, it is a lign of a redunl 
dance of a bilious alkali, and demands a quite different diet 
the cafe of acidity or fournefs. Arbuthnot on AVnentt 

A'cidness. n.f. [from acid.] The quality of being acidj aci- 
dity. See Acidity. 

ACI DU LAL. n.f. [that is, aqua: acidula. ] 

Medicinal fprings impregnated with fharp particles, as a || 
the nitrous, chalybeate, and alum-fprings are. %ina 

The a. idula , or medical fprings, emit a greater quantity of 
their minerals than ufual ; and even the ordinary fprings, which 
were before clear, frefti and limpid, become thick and turbid 
and are impregnated with fulphur and other minerals, as long as 
the earthquake lafts. Woodward s Natural Hijlory , p. ^ 

To Aci dulate. v. a. [aciduler, Fr.] To impregnate or tinge 
with acids in a flight degree. 

The muriatic feurvy is evidently a diet of frefh unfilled 
things, watery liquors acidulated, farinaceous emollient fib. 
fiances, four milk, butter, and acid fruits. Arbuthnot on Alin. 

To ACKNOWLEDGE, v.a. [a word formed, as it feems, 
between the Latin and Englifli, from agnofet , and knowlah 
which is deduced from the Saxon, cnapan, to know. ] 

1. To own the knowledge of ; to own any thing or perfon in a 
particular character. 

My people do already know my mind, 

And will a. knowledge you and Jellica, 

In place of lord Ballanio and myfelf. Shakefp. Mer. fVm. 

None that acknowledge God, or providence. 

Their fouls eternity did ever doubt. Sir John Denies. 

2. To confcfs; as, a fault. 

For I acknowledge my tranfgrcflions ; and my fin is ever be- 
tore me. ' PfalmW. 3. 

3. To own; as, a benefit ; fometimes with the particle to before 
the perfon conferring the benefit. 

His fpirit 

Taught them ; but they his gifts acknowledg’d not. Par. if. 

I11 the firft place, therefore, I thankfully a. knowledge to the 
Almighty power the afliftance he has given me in the beeinning, 
and the profecution of my prefent ftudies. Dryden's £neis. 

Acknowledging, adj. [from acknowledge.] Grateful; ready 
to acknowledge benefits received. 

He lias fhewn his hero acknowledging and ungrateful, com- 
paffionate and hard-hearted ; but, at the bottom, fickle and 
(elf-intereilcd. Dryden’s Virgil, Dedication. 

Acknowledgment, n.f. [from acknowledge.] 

1. Conceflion of any character in another; as, cxiftcnce, fupc- 
riority. 

1 he due contemplation of the human nature doth, by a ne- 
ccffary connexion and chain of caufes, carry us up to the un- 
avoidable acknowledgment of the Deity ; bccaufe it carries every 
thinking man to an original of every fucceflivc individual. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

2. Conceflion of the truth of any pofition. 

Immediately upon the a.knowledgment of the ebriflian faith, 
the eunuch was baptized by Philip. Hooker, b. iii. § u 

3. Confeflion of a fault. 

4. Confeflion of a benefit received ; gratitude. 

5. Abt of atteftation to any conceflion ; fuch as homage. 

There be many wide countries in Ireland, in which the laws 
of England were never eilablilhed, nor any acknowledgment of 
fubje&ion made. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

I he fccond is an acknowledgment to his majefty for the leave 
of fi filing upon his coafts ; and though this may not be grounded 
upon any treaty, yet, if it appear to be an ancient right on our 
fide, and cuftom on theirs, not determined or extinguifhed by 
any treaty between us, it may with juilice be infilled on. 

Temple's MifceUanits. 

A CME. n.f [lx (ex, Gr.] 

The height of any thing; more cfpecially ufed to denote the 
height of a diftemper, which is divided into four periods. 1 • 
The arche, the beginning or firft attack. 2. Anubafs, the 
growth. 3. A me, the height. And, 4. Paracmc, which is 
the declenfion of the diftemper. Quincy. 

Acolothist. n. f. [leoXaSm, Gr.] One of the lowed order 
in the Romifh church, whofe office is to prepaje the elements 
for the offices, to light the church, (Ac. 

In the Romifh communion it is dutv, according to the pap 3 ^ 
law, when the bifhop fings mals, to order all the inferior clergy 
to appear in their proper habits ; and to fee that all the offices 
of the church be rightly performed ; to ordain the acolothijl, 
keep the facred veffels, (Ac, Afiffe's Pur ergon. 
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but Commonly ..fed in poetical language for penfon m general. 
Our land is from the rage of tygers freed, 

Nor nouriflies the lion’s angry feed ; 

Nor pois’nous aconite is here produc’d, . 

Or grows unknown, oris, when known, refus . Dry . : g> 
Defpair, that aconite does prove, 

And certain death to others, love. 

That poifon never yet withftood, ' 

Does nourifh mine, and turns to blood. Granville s Poems. 

A'corn. n.f [zEcejm, Sax. from ac, an oak, andcopn, corn or 
grain ; that is, the gram of the oak.] 

The feed or fruit born by the oak. 

What roots old-age contraftcth into errours, and how fuch 
as are but acorns in our younger brows, grow oaks m our older 
heads, and become inflexible. Brown s Pref. to Vulgar Ertours. 
Content with food which nature freely bred, 

On wildings and on ftrawberries they fed ; 

Cornels and bramble-berries gave the reft, 

And falling acorns furnifh’d out a feaft. Dryden s Ovid. 
He that is nourifhed by the acorns he picked up under an 
oak, or the apples he gathered from the trees in the wood, has 
certainly appropriated them to himfclf. Locke. 

Aco'usticks. n.f. [Axan**. ofdxuu, Gr. to hear.] 

1. The do&rine or theory of founds. 

2. Medicines to help the hearing. Quincy. 

To ACQUAINT, v.a. [anoint er, Fr.] 

j. To make familiar with ; applied cither to perfons or things. 
We that acquaint ourfclves with cv’ry zone. 

And pafs the tropicks, and behold each pole ; 

When we come home, are to ourfclves unknown, 

And unacquainted ftill with our own foul. Sir J. Davies. 
There with thee, new welcome faint, 

Like fortunes may her foul acquaint ; 

With thee there clad in radiant fhccn. Mil on March. Win. 
Before a man can fpcak on any fubjccl, it is neceffary to be 
acquainted with it. Locke on Education, §171. 

Acquaint yourfclves with things ancient and modern, natu- 
ral, civil, and religious, domeftic and national ; things of your 
own and foreign countries; and, above all, be well acquainted 
with God and yourfclves ; learn animal nature, and the work- 
ings of your own fpirits. Watts's Logick. 

2. To inform. 

But for tome other reafons, my grave Sir, 

Which is not fit you know, I not acquaint 
My hither of this bufinefs. Shakefpeare’s Twelfth Night. 
I have lately received a letter from a friend in the country, 
wherein he acquaints me, that two or three men of the town 
are got among them, and have brought down particular words 
and phrafes, which were never before in thofe parts. Tatler. 

Acquaintance, n.f. [ accointance , Fr.] 

1. The ftate of being acquainted with ; familiarity, knowledge. 
It is applied as well to perfons as things, with the particle 
with. 

Nor was his acquaintance lefs with the famous poets of his 
age, than with the noblemen and ladies. Dryd. 

Our admiration of a famous man leflens upon our nearer 
acquaintance with him ; and we fcldom hear of a celebrated 
perfon, without a catalogue of tome notorious weakneffes and 
infirmities. Addif. Spctlator, N 256. 

Would we be admitted into an a quaint an e with God : let 
us ftudy to refemble him. Wc muft be partakers of a divine 
nature, in order to partake of this high privilege and alliance. 

Attcrburf s Sermons. 

2. P’amiliar knowledge, fimply without a prepofition. 

Brave foldier, pardon me. 

That any accent breaking from my tongue. 

Should ’feape the true acquaintance of nunc car.Shak.K.John. 
T'his keeps the underftanding long in convcrfc with an ob- 
jetft, and long convcrfc brings acquaintance. South’s Sermons. 

In what manner he lived with thofe who were of his neigh- 
bourhood and acquaintance, how obliging his carriage was to 
them, what kind offices he did, and was always ready to do 
them, I forbear particularly to fay. Atterbury's Sermons. 

3. A flight or initial knowledge, fhort of friendftlip, as applied to 
perfons. 

I hope I am pretty near feeing you, and therefore I would 
cultivate an aquaintance ; bccaufe if you do not know me 
when wc meet, you need only keep one of my letters, and 
compare it with my face ; for my face and letters arc counter- 
parts of my heart. Swift to Pope, Letter xii. 

A long noviciate of acquaintance fliould precede the vows of 

^ c . n<Uhi P- . * Bolingbroke. 

4. 1 he perfon with whom we are acquainted ; him of whom we 
have tome knowledge, without die intimacy of friendftlip. 

In this fenfe, the plural is, in tome authors, acquaintance , 
»n others acquaintances • 

But fhe, all vow’d unto the red-crofs knight. 

His wand’ring peril clofely did lament, 

Ne in this new acquaintance could delight. 

But her dear heart with anguilh did torment. F. Qi/een, b. i. 
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That young men travel under tome tutor, I allow well, i J 
that he be fuch a one diat may be able to tell them, what ac- 
quaintances they arc to feck, what excrcifes or dilciplinc the 
place yicldcth. Bacon, Effay x.x. 

This, mv lord, has juftly acquired you as many friends, as 
there are perfons who have the honour to be known to you ; 
nicer acquaintance you have none, you have drawn them all in- 
to a nearer line ; and they who have converfcd with you, arc 
for ever after inviolably yours. Dryd. Juvenal, Dedicat. 

We fee he is alhamed of his neareft acquaint am es. 

„ Boyle againjl Bentley. 

Acquainted, [from acquaint .] Familiar, well known ; not 
new. 

Now call wc our high court of parliament; 

That war or peace, or both at once, may be 

As things acquainted and familiar to us. Shakefp. Henry I\ . 

Acqu'est. n.f. [a qttcjl , Fr. from acqutrir, written by tome 
acquifl, with a view to the word a quire, or acquijita.] 
Attachment, acquifition ; the diing gained. 

New acquefts arc more burden than ftrength. Bac. Hen.\ II. 

Mud, repofed near the oftia of thofe rivers, makes continual 
additions to the land, thereby excluding the fea, and preferving 
thefe ftiells as trophies and figns of its new acquejit and en- 
croachments. Woodward's Nat. Hijl. p. i. 

To ACQUIE'SCE. v. n. [acquiefer, Fr. atquieferr, Lat.] To 
reft in, or remain fatisfied with, without oppofition or difeon- 
tent. 

Neither a bare approbation of, nor a mere wifhing, nor un- 
aiflive complacency in; nor, laftly, a natural inclination to 
things virtuous and good, can pafs before God for a man’s 
willing of fuch things ; and, confequcntly, if men, upon this 
account, will needs take up and acquiefee in an airy ungrounded 
perfuafion, that they will thofe things which really they not 
will, they fall thereby into a grofs and fatal deluflon. South. 

He hath employed his tranfeendent wifdom and power, that 
by thefe he might make way for his benignity, as the end 
wherein they ultimately acquiefc. Grew' s Cofmolog. Sac. b. i. 

Acquiescence, n.f [from acquiefc ] 

1. A filent appearance of content, diftinguilhed on one fide from 
avowed confent, on the other from oppofition. 

Neither from any of the nobility, nor of the clergy, who 
were thought moll averfe from it, there appeared any fign of 
contradiction to that; but an entire acquiefcn.e in all the bi- 
Ihops thought fit to do. Clarendon. 

2. Satisfaction, rcit, content. 

Many indeed have given over their purfuits after fame, either 
from difappointment, or from experience of the little plea (lire 
which attends it, or the better informations or natural coldnefs 
of old-age ; but fcldom from a full fatisfaClion and a.quiefccnce 
in their prefent enj yments of it. AddiJ. Spectator, N° 256. 

3. Submiffion. 

The greateft part of the world take up their pti-fuafions 
concerning good and evil, by an implicit faith, and a full ac- 
quit]' ence in the word of thofe, who (hall reprefent things to 
them under thefe charaders. South’s Sermons. 

Acqui'rable. adj. [from acquire .] That whicli may be ac- 
quired or obtained ; attainable. 

Thofe rational inftinCls, the connate principles engraven in 
the human foul, though they are truths acquirable and dedu- 
ciblc by rational confcqucnce and argumentation, yet they feem 
to be inferibed in the very crafis and texture of the foul, ante- 
cedent to any acquifition by induftry or theexercife of the dif- 
curfive faculty in man. Hales's Origin of Mankind. 

If the powers of cogitation and volition, and fenfation, are 
neither inherent in matter as fuch, nor acquirable to matter by 
any motion or modification of it; it neceflarily follows, that 
they proceed from tome cogitative fubftance, tome incorporeal 
inhabitant within us, which we call fpirit and foul. Bentley. 

7 o ACQUIRE, v.a. [acquerir, Fr. atquiro, Lat.J To gain 
by one’s own labour or power; to obtain what is not received 
from nature, or tranfmitted by inheritance. 

I’ve done enough. A lower place not well. 

May make too great an aCt : tor learn this, Siiius, 

Better to leave undone, than by our deed 

Acquire too high a fame, while he, wc ferve, ’s away. 

,, Shakefpeare’s Antony and Cleopatra. 

Acqu ire d. patiicip. adj. [from a quire.] Gained by one’s felf, 
in oppofition to thofe things which are bellowed by nature. * 
e are fcldom at eafe, and free enough from the felicitation 
of our natural or adopted defires ; but a conftant fuccdfion of 
uncafincfles, out of that flock, which natural wants, or atquired 
habits, have heaped up, take the will in their turns. Locke. 

An Acquirer, n.f. [from acquire.] The perfon that acquires • 
a gainer. n * 

An Acquirement, n.f. [from acquire.] That which is ac- 
quired ; gam ; attainment. The word may be properly ufed 
in oppofition to the gifts of nature. 3 

Thefe his acquirements, by induftry, were exceedingly both 
enriched and enlarged by many excellent endowments of na- 

* Ur . ( 7 , Hayward on Edward VI. 

. By a content and acquicfcencc in every fpecics of truth, we 

embrace 
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embrace the 'fhadow thereof : or fo much as may palliate its 
juft and fubftantial acquirements. Brown’s V ulgar Err ours, b. i. 

It is very difficult to lay down rules for the acquirement of 
fuch a tafte as that I am here fpeaking of. The faculty mult, 
in fome degree, be born with us. Addifon. Spedator , N 9 409. 
Acquisition, n. f [acquifttio, Lat.] 

1. The aft of acquiring or gaining. 

Each man has but a limited right to the good things of the 
world ; and the natural allowed way, by which he is to com- 
pafs the pofleffion of thefe things, is by his own induftrious ac- 
quifition of them. Seuths Sermons. 

2. The thing gained ; acquirement. 

Great Sir, all acquifition 

Of glory as of empire, here I lay before . 

Your royal feet. _ . Denham s Sophy. 

A ftatc can never arrive to its period in a more deplorable 
crifts, than when fome prince lies hovering like a vulture to 
difmember its dying carcafe ; by whit h means it becomes only 
an acquifition to fome mighty monarchy, without hopes of a re- 
furre£tion. Swift on the Diffcnfions in Athens and Rome. 

Acquisitive, adj. [acquifitivus, Lat.J That which is acquired 

or gained. . 

He died not in his acquifitive but in his native foil ; nature 
hcrfclf, as it were, claiming a final intcrcft in his body, when 
fortune had done with him. . Wotton. 

Acqu'ist. n.f. [See Acquest.] Acquirement; attainment; 

gain. 

His fervant he with new acquijt 
Of true experience from this great event. 

With peace and confolation hath difmift. M. Sampfm Agon. 
To ACQUIT, v. a. [ acquiter , Fr. Sec QUIT.] 

1. To fet free. . 

Nc do I wilh (for wifhing were but vain) 

To be acquit from my continual fmart ; 

But joy her thrall for ever to remain, 

And yield for pledge my poor captived heart. Spenf. Son. xlu. 

2. To clear from a charge of guilt ; to abfolve ; oppofed to con- 
demn, either limply with an accufativc, as, the jury acquitted 
him, or with the particles from or of, which is more common, 
before the crime. 

If I fin, then thou markeft me, and thou wilt not acquit me 
from mine iniquity. . Job, x. 14. 

By the fuffrage of the moft and beft he is already acquitted, 

and, by the fentence of fome, condemned. 

Dry den s Cor:queJ 1 of Granada, Dcdic . 

He that judges, without informing himfclf to the utmoft that 
he is capable, cannot acquit himfelf o/judgingamifs. Locke. 

Neither do I reflect upon the memory of his majefty, whom 
I entirely acquit of any imputation upon this matter. Swift. 

3. To clear from any obligation. 

Steady to my principles, and not difpirtted with my afflic- 
tions, I have, by the bleffing of God on my endeavours, over- 
come all difficulties ; and, in fome meafure, acquitted myfelf 
0 r the debt which I owed the publick, when I undertook this 

work. , _ , , . ... ®p d Jf 

4. In a fimilar fenfe, it is faid, The man hath acquitted himjelf well ; 

that is, he difeharged his duty. 

Acqu'itment. n.f. [from acquit.] The ftate of being acquit- 
ted ; or aift of acquitting. 

The word imports properly an acquitment or difeharge of a 
man upon fome precedent accufation, and a full trial and cog- 
nizance of his caufe had thereupon. South’s Sermons. 

Acqu'ittal, n.f inlaw, is a deliverance and fetting free from 
the fufpicion or guiltinefs of an offence. Cowell. 

The conftant defign of both thefe orators, was to drive 
fome one particular point, either the condemnation or acquittal 
of an accufed perfon, a perfuafive to war, and the like. Swift. 
To Acquittance, v it. To procure an acquittance; to 
acquit ; a word not in prefent ufe. 

But if black fcandal and foul-fac’d reproach. 

Attend the fequel of your impofition. 

Your mccr enforcement fhall acquittance me 
From all the impure blots and ftains thereof. Shah. Rich. HI. 
Acquittance, n.f. [from acquit.] 

1 . The a<St of difeharging from a debt. 

But foon fhall find 

Forbearance, no acquittance, ere day end 

Juftice fhall not return, as beauty, fcorn’d. Par. Lofl, l. x. 

2. A writing teftifying the receipt of a debt. 

You can produce acquittances 
For fuch a fum, from fpecial officers 
Of Charles his father. Shakefp. Love's Labour Lofl. 

They quickly pay their debt, and then 
Take no acquittances, but pay again. Donne. 

They had got a worfe trick than that ; the fame man 
bought and fold to himfclf, paid the money, and gave the acquit- 
tance. Arbuthnot's Hifl. of John Bull. 

A'citE. n.f. [iEcpe, Sax.] A quantity of land containing in 
length forty' perches, and four in breadth, or four thoufand eight 
hundred and forty fquare yards. Did. 

Search ev’ry acre in the high-grown field. 

And bring him to our eye. Shakefpeare’ s K. Lear. 
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A crid, ad', [acer, Lat.] Of a hot biting tafte ; bitter, f 0 as t 0 
leave a painful heat upon the organs of tafte. 

Bitter and acrid differ only by the (harp particles of the firft, 
being involved in a greater quantity of oil than thofe of the 
laft. . Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Acrimonious, adj. Abounding with acrimony ; fharp; Cor . 

rofive. . ... 

If gall cannot be rendered acrimonious , and bitter of itf c ]f t 

then whatever acrimony or amaritude redounds in it, mull he 
from the admixture of melancholy'. Harvey on Lonjumpticm, 
A'crimony. n.f [acrirnonia, Lat.] 

1. Sharpncfs, corrofivenefs. 

There be plants that have a milk in them when they arc cut j 
as, fie;s, old lettuce, fow-thiftles, fpurge, isc. 1 nc caufe may 
be an inception of putrefaction : for thofe milks have all an 
acrimony, though one would think they fhould be lenitive. 

Bacons Natural Hi/lory, N- 639. 
The chymifts define fait, from fome of its properties, to be 
a body fufible in the fire, congealablc again by cold into brittle 
glebes or cryftals, foluble in water, fo as to difappear, not 
malleable, and having fomething in it which affetfs the organs 
of tafte with a fenfation of acrimony or fliai pnefs. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. Sharpnefs of temper, feverity, bitternefs of thought or Ian- 
guage. 

This made John the Baptift fet himfelf, with fo much am'. 
mony and indignation, to baffle this fcnfclefs arrogant conceit 
of theirs, which made them huff at the doctrine of repentance, 
as a thing below them, and not at all belonging to them. South. 
A'critude. n.f. [from acrid.] An acrid tafte; a biting hcaton 
the palate. 

Green vitriol, mixed with fome rays of a pale blue, from 
the fame place ; with its aftringent and fweetiiii taftes, is joined 
fome acritude. , tVIufttm. 

Acroama'tical. adj. [«q° G r. I bear.] Of or pertain- 
ing to deep learning ; the oppofite of exoterical. 
Acroa'ticks. n.f. [ A*^oa1i*«, Gr.] Ariftotle s leisures on the 
more nice and principal parts of philofophy, to whom none hut 
friends and fcholars were admitted by' him. 

Acro'nvcal. adj. [from ax^G-, fummus, and >ti£, ncx ; importing 
the beginning of night ] A term of aftronomy, applied to the 
ftars, of which the rifing and fetting is called acronycal, when 
they cither appear above or fink below the horizon at the time 
of funfet. It is oppofed to coftmcal. 

Acro'nycally. adv. [Isom acronycal.] At the acronycal time. 
He is tempeftuous in the fummer, when he rifes hcliacaily, 
and rainy in the winter, when he rifes acronycally. 

Drydens / Eneid , Deduct. 
A'crospire. n.f. [from <**$©• and ssifi, Gr.] A fhoot or Iprout 
from the end of feeds before they are put in the ground. 

Many corns will fmilt, or have their pulp turned into a fub- 
ftance like thick cream ; and moft of thofe which come with- 
out extraordinary pains, will fend forth their fubftance in an 
acrofpire. Mart. Husbandry. 

A'crospired. part. adj. Having fprouts, or having Ihot out 
For want of turning, when the malt is fpread on the floor, 
it comes and fprouts at both ends, which is called aero Ipiretl, and 
is fit only for fwinc. Mori. Husbandry. 

Acro'ss. adv. [from a for at, or the French a, as it is uted in 
a travers , and crofs .] Athwart, laid over fomething fo as to 
crofs it. 

The harp hath the concave not along the firings, but aertft 
the firings ; and no harp hath the found fo melting and pro- 
longed as the Irifh harp. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. N J 2 1 3 * 

This view’d, but not enjoy’d, with arms acrofs. 

He flood, reflecting on his country’s lofs. Dryd. Falut. 
There is a fet of artifans, who, by the help of fevenu P 0 *' 
which they lay acrofs each others fhoulders, build themfclvcs up 
into a kind of pyramid ; fo that you fee a pile of men in the .nr 
of four or five rows rifing one above another. Addif on Italy. 
An Acro'stick. n f. [from and rijc®-, Gr.] A poem in 
which the firft letter of every line being taken, makes up Die 
name of the perfon or thing on which the poem is written. 
Acro'stick. adj. 

1. That which relates to an acroftick. 

2. That which contains acrofticks. 

Leave writing plays, and choofe for thy command 
Some peaceful province in acroflick land : 

There thou may’ll wings difplay, and altars raife. 

And torture one poor word ten thoufand ways. Drydat. 
A CROTERS, or ACROTERIA. n. f. [In architecture ; born 
Gr. the extremity of any body.] Little pcdeftals wi ^ 
out bafes, placed at the middle and the two extremes of P™ 1 
ments, fometimes ferving to fupport ftatucs. 

To ACT. v. a. [age, ad urn, Lat.] 

1. To be in action, not to reft. 

He hangs between in doubt to ad or reft. Pope's Ejf. 1 ' 

2. To perform the proper functions. t 

Albeit the will is not capable of being compelled to a* 1 / 

its aCtings, yet it is capable of being made to a cl with more 
lefs difficulty, according to the difterent impreffions it recti' 
from motives or objcCls, South’s 
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2. To praClife the arts or duties of life ; to conduCt one’s fell. 

* 'Tis plain, that fhe who, for a kingdom now. 

Would facrificc her love, and break her vow. 

Not out of love, but intcrcft, ads alone. 

And would, ev’11 in my arms, lie thinking of a throne. 

Drydens Conquejl of Granada. 

The defire of happinefs, and theconftraint it : puts upon us to 
a£l for it, no body accounts an abridgment of liberty. Locke. 

The fplendourof his office, is the token of that facred cha- 
racter which he inwardly bears : and one of thefe ought con- 
ftantly to put him in mind of the other, and excite him to ad 
through Ac whole eouric of h, s aton*«^ 

It is our part and duty to co-operate with this grace vigo- 
roufly to exert thofe powers, and al 7 up to thofe advanta^s to 
which it reftores us. He has given eyes to the blind, and feet 
to the lame. o . Rogers s Sermons. 

4. To bear a borrowed charaCler, as, a ftage-player. 

Honour and Ihame from no condition rife ; 

Ad well your part, there all the honour lies. 

Pope’s EJfay on Man, ep. 4. 1 . 193. 

e. To counterfeit ; to feign by action. 

His former trembling once again renew d. 

With aded fear the villain thus purfu’d. Dryd. /En id. 2. 

6. To produce effeCts in fome paffive fubjeCt. 

Hence ’tis we wait the wond’rous caufe to find 
How body ads upon impaffive mind. Garth’s Difpenfary. 
The ftomach, the inteftines, themufclcs of the lower belly, 
all ad upon the aliment ; befides, the chyle is not fucked, but 
fqueczcd into the mouths of the ladeals, by the aCtion of the 
fibres of the guts. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

7. To aCluate ; to put in motion ; to regulate the movements. 

Moft people in the world are aded by levity and humour, by 
ftrange and irrational changes. South’s Sermons. 

Perhaps they are as proud as Lucifer, as covetous as Demas, 
as falfe as Judas, and, in the whole courfe of their converia- 
tion, ad, and are aded, not by devotion, but defign. Idem. 

We fuppofe two diftinCl incommunicable confcioufncflcs 
ading the fame body, the one conftantly by day, the other 
by night ; and, on the other fide, the fame confcioufnefs ading 
by intervals two diftinCl bodies. Locke. 

Act. n.f. [adum, Lat.] 

j. Something done ; a deed ; an exploit, whether good or ill. 

I’ve done enough. A lower place, not well. 

May make too great an ad: for learn this, Silius, 

Better to leave undone than by our deed 

Acquire too high a fame, when he, we ferve, ’s away. 

Shakefpeare’ s Antony and Cleopatra. 
The confcious wretch mull all his ads reveal ; 

Loth to confefs, unable to conceal ; 

From the firft moment of his vital breath. 

To his laft hour of unrepenting death. Dryd. /Encid vi. 

2. Agency ; the power of producing an effeCl. 

I will trj' the forces 

Of thefe thy compounds on fuch creatures as 
We count not worth the hanging ; but none human ; 

To try the vigour of them, and apply 

Allayments to their ad ; and by them gather 

Their feveral virtues and efteifts. Shakefpeare' s Cymbeline. 

3. ACtion ; the performance of exploits ; production of effeCts. 

’Tis fo much in your nature to do good, that your life is but 
one continued ad of placing benefits on many, as the fun is 
always carrying his light to fome part or other of the world. 

Dryden's Fables, Dedicat. 

Who forth from nothing call’d this comely frame. 

His will and ad, his word and work the fame. Prior. 

4. The doing of fome particular tiling ; a ftep taken ; a meafure 
executed. 

This ad perfuades me. 

That this remotion of the duke and her. 

Is praClice only. Shakefpeare' s King Lear. 

5. A ftate of aCtion. 

The feeds of herbs and plants at the firft arc not in ad, but 
in poffibility that which they afterwards grow to be. Hooker. 

God alone excepted, who actually and cverlaftingly is what- 
foever he may be, and which cannot hereafter be that which 
now he is not ; all other things befides are fomewhat in poffi- 
bility, which as yet they are not in ad. Hooker, b. i. 

Sure they’re confcious 
Of fome intended mifehief, and are fled 
I 0 put it into ad. Denham's Sophy. 

Her legs were bufkin’d, and the left before ; 

In ad to Ihoot, a filver bow (he bore. Dryd. Fables. 

k>. A part of a play, during which the aCtion proceeds without 
interruption. 

Many never doubt hut the whole condition required by 
Chrift, the repentance he came to preach, will, in that lail 
feene of their laft ad?, immediately before the exit, be as op- 
portunely and acceptably performed, as at any other point of 
their lives. HatmoncC. s Fundamentals. 

five ads are the juft meafure of a play. Rof common. 

7. A decree of a court of juftice, or cdiCt of a legiflature. 

Thejr make cdicls for ufury to fupport ufurers, repeal daily 
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any wholefome dtablllhed apin® the rich, P™™ 1 ' 
piercing lta.ee daily to cha.n »P 

You that are king, though be do wear the crown. 

Have caus’d him, by new ad of parliament. 

To blot out me. SM'ParC' OnryVl. t .m. 

S Record of judicial proceedings. . ,. . , 

Judicial ads are all thofe matters, which relate tb judicial 
proceedings ; and being reduced into writing by a publick no- 
tary, arc recorded by the authority of the judge. . 

' Ayliffcs Par ergon Juris Canomci. 

A'ction. n.f. [adion, Fr. adio, Lat.] 

1. The quality or ftatc of lifting, oppofite to reft. 

0 noble Englifh, that could entertain 

With half their forces the full power of France ; 

And let another half ftand laughing by, 

All out of work, and cold for adion. Shakefp. Henry V . 

2. An a<ft or thing done ; a deed. 

This adion, I now go on, 

Is for my better grace. Shakefpeare’ s Winter s Tale. 

God never accepts a good inclination inftead of a good ac- 
tion, where that adion may be done ; nay, fo much the con- 
trary, that, if a good inclination be not feconded by a good 
adion, the want of that adion is made fo much the more cri- 
minal and inexcufable. South’s Sermons. 

3. Agency, operation. . 

It is better therefore, that the earth fhould move about its 
own center, and make thofe ufeful viciffitudes of night and 
day, than expofe always the fame fide to the adion of the fun. 

Bentley's Sermons. 

He has fettled laws, and laid down rules, conformable to 
which natural bodies are governed in their adions upon one an- 
other. ” Cheynes Philofophical Principles. 

4. The feries of events reprefented in a fable 

This adion fhould have three qualifications. Firft, it fhould 
be but one adion ; fecondly, it fhould be an entire adion ; and, 
thirdly, it fhould be a great adion. Addif. Spedat. N J 267. 

5. Gefticulation ; the accordance of the motions of the body 
with the words fpoken ; a part of oratory. 

— He that fpcaks doth gripe the hearer’s wrift. 

While he that hears makes fearful adion 
With wrinkled brows. Shakefp. King John. 

Our oratours are obferved to make ufe of lefs gefture or 1 u- 
tion than thofe of other countries. Addifon. Spedat. N° 407. 

6. [Inlaw.] It is uftd with the prepofition againjl before the per- 
fon, and for before the thing. 

Adions are perfonal, real, and mixt : adion perfonal be- 
longs to a man againjl another, by reafon of any contradl, of- 
fence, or caufe, of like force with a contrail or offence made 
or done by him or fome other, for whofe fail he is to anfwer. 
Adion real is given to any man agaivjl another, that poflefles 
the thing required or fued for in his own name, and no other 
man’s. Adion mixt is that which lies as well againjl or for the 
thing which we feek, as againjl the perfon that hath it ; called 
mixt, becaufc it hath a mixt refpeil both to the thing and to the 
perfon. 

Adion is divided into civil, penal, and mixt. Adion civil is 
that which tends only to the recovery of that which is due to 
us ; as, a fum of money formerly lent. Adion penal is that 
which aims at fome penalty or punilhment in the party fued, 
be it corporal or pecuniary : as, in common law, the next 
friends of a man fclonioufly flain fhall purfue the law againjl 
the murderer. Adion mixt is that which feeks both the thing 
whereof we are deprived, and a penalty alfo for the unjuft de- 
taining of the fame. 

Adion upon the cafe, is an adion given for redrefs of wrongs 
done without force againjl any man, by law not fpecially pro- 
vided for. 

Adion upon the Jiatute, is an adion brought againjl a man up- 
on breach of a ftatute. " " Cowell. 

There was never man could have a jufter adion againjl filthy 
fortune than I, fince all other things being granted me, her 
blindnefs is die only lett. Sidney. 

For our reward then, 

1 irft, all our debts are paid ; dangers of law, 

Adions, decrees, judgments, againjl us quitted. 

Ben. Johnfon's Catiline. 

7. In the plural, in France, the fame as flocks in England. 
A'ctionaele. adj. [from adion.] That which admits an adtion 
in law to be brought againft it ; punifhable. 

After he had been thus, as a man would think, quite extin- 
guilhed, his procefs was formed ; whereby he was found guilty 
of nought elfe, that I could learn, which was adionable, but of 
ambition. Howel’s Vocal Forefl. 

Actionary, or A'ctionist. n.f. [from adion.] One that 
has a fliarc in adions or flocks. 

A'c 1 ion-1 akinc. adj. Accuftomcd to refent by means of law ; 
litigious. 

A knave, a rafeal, an cater of broken meats, a filthy wor- 
fted-ftocking knave ; a lily-liver’d adion-taking knave. 

. . f rr Shakefpeare' s King Lear. 

Actita'tion. n.f. [from ad, to, Lat] Adi, on quick . 4 d fre- 

^ ucnt ’ u Did. 
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ACT 

To A'ctiv ate. v. a. [from aflive.] To make a&ivc. This 
word is perhaps ufed only by the author alleged. 

As fnow and ice, efpccially being holpcn, and their cold ac- 
tivated by nitre or fait, will turn water into ice, and that in a 
few hours ; fo it may be, it will turn wood or ftiff clay into 
{tone, in longer time. Bacon’s Nat. Hijlory, N J 83. 

A'ctiv e. adj. [aftivus, Lat.] 

1. That which has the power or quality of ailing. 

Thefe particles have not only a vis inertia, accompanied 
with fuch paflive laws of motion, as naturally rcfult from that 
force, but alfo they are moved by certain aflive principles, 
fuch as is that of gravity, and that which caufes fermentation, 
and the cohefion of bodies. Newton's Of ticks. 

2. That which ails, oppofed to pajjive , or that which fuffers. 

— When an even flame two hearts did touch. 

His office was indulgently to fit 
Afhves to paffives, corrcfpondency 

Only his fubjeil was. Donne. 

If you think that by multiplying the additaments in the 
fame proportion, that you multiply the ore, the work will fol- 
low, you may be deceived : for quantity in the paflive will 
add more reiiftance than the quantity in the active will add 
force. Bacon's Phyfual Remains. 

3. Bufy, engaged in ailion ; oppofed to idle or Jedentary , or any 
flate of which the duties are performed only by the mental 
powers. 

’Tis virtuous ailion that mull praife bring forth. 

Without which, flow advice is little worth ; 

Yet they who give good counfcl, praife deferve, 

Though in the aflive part they cannot ferve. Sir J. Denham. 

4. Praitical ; not merely theoretical. 

The world hath had in thefe men frefh experience, how 
dangerous fuch aflive errors are. Hooker , Preface. 

5. Nimble; agile; quick. 

Some bend the ftubborn bow for viitory ; 

And fome with darts their active finews try. Dryd. tEn. vii. 

6. In grammar. 

A verb aflive is that which fignifies ailion, as does, 1 teach. 

Clarke's Latin Grammar. 

A'ctively. adv. [from aflive.] In an ailive manner ; bufily ; 
nimbly. In an ailive fignification ; as, the word is ufed actively. 

A'ctiveness. n.f [from active.} The quality of being ailive ; 
quicknefs ; nimblcnefs. This is a word more rarely ufed than 
activity. 

What flrange agility and aflivenefs do our common tumblers 
and dancers on the rope attain to, by continual cxercife ? 

JVilkins' s Mathematical Magick. 

Activity, n.f [from active . ] The quality of being aitive, 
applied cither to things or perfons. 

Salt put to ice, as in the producing of the artificial ice, in- 
creafeth the activity of cold. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. N° 73. 

Our adverfary will not be idle, though we arc ; he watches 
every turn of our foul, and incident of our life ; and, if we 
remit our activity, will take advantage of our indolence.^^fi r. 

A'ctor. n.f. [after, Lat.] 

1. He that ails, or performs any thing. 

The virtues of either age may correil the defeils of both : 
and good for fucceffion, that young men may be learners, while 
men in age are afters. Bacon, Effay civ. 

He, who writes an Encomium Neronis, if he does it heartily, 
is himfelf but a tranfeript of Nero in his mind, and would, no 
doubt, gladly enough fee fuch pranks, as he was famous for, 
ailed again, though he dares not be the after of them himfelf. 

South's Sermons. 

2. He that perfonates a charailer ; a flage-playcr. 

Would you have 

Such an Herculean after in die fcenc. 

And not this hydra ? They mull fweat no lefs 
To fit their properties, than t’exprefs their parts. 

Ben jcbnfon’s Catiline. 

When a good after doth his part prefent. 

In ever} 1 ail he our attention draws, 

That at the lall he may find juft applaufe. Sj> 7 . Denham. 
Thefe falfe beauties of the ftage are no more lafting than a 
rain-bow ; when the after ceafesto Ihine upon them, when he 
gilds them no longer with his refieition, they vanifti in a 
twinkling. Dryd. Sfar.ijh Friar, Dedication. 

A'ctress. n.f [afirice, Fr.] 

1. She that performs any thing. 

Virgil ha?, indeed, admitted Fame as an aftrefs in the 
JEneid ; but the part flie ails is very Ihort, and none of the 
moft admired circumftanccs of that divine work. Addif. Spiff. 

2. A woman that plays on the ftage 

Wcfprightshavc juft fuch natures 
We had, for all the world, when human creatures ; 

And therefore I that was an aftrefs here. 

Play all my tricks in hell, a goblin there. Dryd. Tyr. Love. 

A'ctual. adj. [aftuel, Fr.] 

1. That which comprifes ailion. 

In this Aumbry agitation, befidcs her walking and other ac- 
tual performances, what, at any time, have you heard her 
fay ? Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
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2. Really in ail ; not merely potential. 

Sin, there in pow’r before 
Once actual-, now in body, and to dwell 
Habitual habitant. Milt. Paradife Lojl , l, x. /_ 

3. In ait ; not purely in fpeculation. 

For he diat but conceives a crime in thought, 
Contrails the danger of an aftual fault : 

Then what mull he expeit, that ftill proceeds 
T© finifti fin, and work up thoughts to deeds ? 

Dryden’s Juvenal, Sat. xijj 

Actua'lity. n f. [from aftual.] 1 he ftate of being ail Ua | ' 
The afluality of thefe fpirituaJ qualities is thus iniprif on ,j 
though their potentiality be not quite deftroyed ; and thus ’ 
crafs, extended, impenetrable, paflive, divifible, unintelli^r. 
fubftance is generated, which we call matter. Cheyn.Phil,P r . f 

A'ctually. adv. [from aftual.] In ail; in effect; really. 
AJ 1 mankind acknowledge themfelves able and fufficient t 0 
do many things, which afiually they never do. 

Read one of the chronicles written by an author of thy 
frame of mind, and you will think you were reading a hifton 
of the kings of Ifrael or Judah, where the hiftorians were J. 
tually infpired, and where, by a particular fcheme of p rov j. 
dence, the kings were diftinguifhed by judgments or bldfmn, 
according as they promoted idolatry, or die worfhip of the 
true Goa. AddiJ n. Speflator, N 4S3 

Though our temporal profpeits fhould be full of danger, or 
though the days of forrow Ihould afiually overtake us, yet |}|j] 
-we inuft repofe ourfelves on God. Rogers, Scrmonx ix. 

A'ctualness. n.f. [from aftual.] The quality of being afluil! 

A'ctuary. n.f. [afluarius, Lat.] The regifter who compiles 
the minutes of the proceedings of a court ; a term of the civil 
law. 

Suppofe the judge fhould fay, that he would have the keep, 
ing of the ails of court remain with him, and the notary will 
have die cuftody of them with himfelf : certainly, in this cafe, 
the actuary or writer of them ought to be preferred. 

Ayliffes Par ergon Juris Comui. 

A'ctuate. adj. [from the verb To afiuate. J Put into ailion; 
animated ; brought into effeil. 

The ailive informations of the intclleil, filling the pafEve 
reception of the will, like form clofing with matter, grew a- 
tuate into a third and diflinil perfeilion of prailice. Stink. 

To A'CTUATE. v. a. [fro m ago, afium, Lat.] To put into 
ailion ; to invigorate or cncreafc the powers of motion. 

The light made by this animal depends upon a living fpirit, 
and feems, by fome vital irradiation, to be afluated into this 
luftre. Brown’s Vulgar Errours , b. iii. c. 6. 

Such is every man, who has not afluated the grace given 
him, to the fubduing of every reigning fin. Decay of Piety. 

Men of the greateft abilities are moft fired with ambition ; 
and, on the contrary, mean and narrow minds are the lead 
afluated by it. Addifon. Speftater, N° 255. 

Our pallions are the fprings which afiuate the powers of our 
nature. Rogers , Sermon iii. 

Actuo'se. adj. [from aft.] That which hath llrong powen 
of action ; a word little uled. 

To A'cuate. v. a. [acuo, Lat.] To fharpen, to invigorate 
with any powers of fharpnefs. 

Acu'leate. adj. [ aculeatus , Lat.] That which has a pointer 
fling ; prickly ; that which terminates in a fharp point. 

ACUMEN, n. f. [Lat.] A fharp point; figuratively, quicknefs 
of inteilefls. 

The word was much afte£led by the learned Ariftarchus in 
common converfation, to fignify genius or natural acumen. 

Pope’s Dunciad, b. iv. notes. 

Ac u ' min at ed. particip. adj. Ending in a point ; fharp-pointci 
This is not acuminated and pointed, as in the reft, but feem* 
cth, as it were, cut off. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. vii. t. if 
I appropriate this word. Noli me tangerc , to a fmall round 
acuminated tubercle, which hath not much pain, unlefs it be 
touched or rubbed, or otherways exafperated by topicks. 

Ivifcman’s Surgery. 

ACU'TE. adj. [a cut us, Lat.] 

1. Sharp, ending in a point ; oppofed to obtufe or blunt. 

Having the ideas of an obtufe and an acute angled triangle, 
both drawn from equal bafes and between parallels, I can, by 
intuitive knowledge, perceive the one not to be the other, but 
cannot that way know whether they be equal. leekt. 

In a figurative fenfe applied to men ; ingenious; penetrating; 
oppofed to dtdl or Jlupid. 

I he acute and ingenious author, among many very 
thoughts, and uncommon rcfle&ions, has flarted the notion 
of feeing all things in God. Ltd<- 

Spoken of the fenfes, vigorous ; powerful in operation. 

VV ere our fenfes altered, and made much quicker and neuter, 
the appearance and outward fcheme of things would have quite 
another f.ice to us. 

Acute difeafe. Any difeafe, which is attended with an in* 
creafed velocity of blood, and terminates in a few days. 

Quincy. 

Acute accent ; that which raifes or fharpens the voice. 

Acu'tei*' 


2. 
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Acu'tely. adv. [from acute.] After an acute manner ; fharp- 
ly ; it is ufed as well in the figurative as primitive fenfe. 

He that will look into many parts of Afn and America, will 
find men reafon there, perhaps, as acutely as himfelf, who yet 
• - - •' Locke. 


* 


never heard of a fyllogifm 

Acu'teness. n.f. [from acute, which fee.] 

1. Sharpnefs. 

2. Force of intellects. 

They would not be fo apt to think, that there could be no- 
thing added to the acutenefs and penetration of their undcr- 
ftandings. Locke ’ 

3. Quicknefs and vigour of fenfes. 

If eyes fo framed dbuld not view at once the hand and the 
hour-plate, their owner could not be benefited by that acutenefs ; 
which, whilft it difcovcred the fecret contrivance of the ma- 
chine, made him lofe its u(e. Locke. 

4. Violence and fpeedy crifis of a malady. 

We apply prefent remedies according to indications, rc- 
fpeefting rather the acutenefs of the difeafe, and precipitancy of 
tlic occalion, than die riling and fetting of ftars. 

Browns V u/gar Errours, b. iv. c. 1 3. 

5. Sharpnefs of found. 

This acutenefs of found will Ihew, that whilft, to the eye, 
the bell feems to be at reft, yet the minute parts of it continue 
in a very brifk motion, without which they could not ftrike 
the air. Boyle. 

Ada'cted. participial adj. [a daft us, Lat.] Driven by force ; a 
word little ufed. Deft. 

A'dage. n.f. [adagium, Lat.] A maxim handed down from 

antiquity ; a proverb. 

Shallow unimproved intellects, that arc confident pretenders 
to certainty ; as if, contrary to the adage, fcicnce had no friend 
but ignorance. Glarraille’s Scepfts Seientifica, c. 2. 

Fine fruits of learning ! old ambitious fool, 

Dar’ft thou apply that adage of the fchool ; 

As if ’tis nothing worth that lies conceal’d ; 

And feience is not fciencc till reveal’d ? Dryd. Perf. Sat. i. 

ADAGIO, n.f. [Italian.] A term ufed by muficians, to mark 
a flow time. 

A'DAM A NT. n.f. [ adamas , Lat. from * and ixfua, Gr. that 
is, itfnpei able, infrangible.] 

1. A Hone, imagined by writers, of impenetrable hardnefs. 

So great a fear my name amongft them fpread, 

That they fuppos’d I could rend bars of Heel, 

And fpurn in pieces ports of adamant. Shakefp. Henry V. 

Satan, with vaft and haughty ftrides advanc’d, 

Came tow’ring, arm’d in adamant, and gold. Parad. Lojl. 

Eternal Deities, 

Who rule the world with abfolute decrees, 

And write whatever time fhall bring to pafi, 

With pens of adamant , on plates of brais. Dryden's Fables. 

2. The diamond. 

Hardnefs, wherein fome Hones exceed all other bodies, and 
among them the adamant all other ftones, being exalted to that 
degree thereof, that art in vain endeavours to counterfeit it, 
the factitious ftones of chymifts, in imitation, being eafily de- 
tected by an ordinary lapidifl. Ray on the Creation. 

3. Adamant is taken for the loadftone. 

Let him change his lodging from one end and part of the 
town to another, which is a great adamant of acquaintance. 

.. Bacon, Effay xix. 

You draw me, you hard-hearted adamant / 

But yet you draw not iron ; for my heaft 

Is tiue as fteel. Shakefpcarts Midfum Night's Dream. 

Adamant e'an. adj. [from adamant.] Hard as adamant. 

He ran on cnibattel’d armies clad in iron, 

And weaponlefs himfelf. 

Made arms ridiculous, ufclcfs the forgery 
Of brazen fhield and fpcar, the hammer’d culrafs, 
Chalybean temper’d fteel, and frock of mail 
Adamantean proof. Miltons Samfon Agonifles, l. 1 34. 

1 his word occurs perhaps only in this paffage. 

Adamantine, adj. [adamaniinus, Lat.] 

1. lVL.de of adamant. 

-ixr^ u ide ' S the flontin S S ate » ancl rais’d on high 

With aeLmantine columns, threats the iky. Dryd. Ain. vi 

2. Having the qualities of adamant; as, hardnefs, insolubility! 

v^ould L\ c s weak hand, extended to the tree, 

In funder rend that adamantine chain, 

Whofe golden links, effects and caufes be. 

And which to God’s own chair doth fix’d remain? Davies 
An eternal ftcrility mull have pofleffed the world, where all 
ftungs had been fixed and faftened everlaftingly with the ada- 
mantine chains of Ipecihc gravity ; if the Almighty had not 
poken and fold, Let die earth bring forth grafs, the herb yield- 
wfsffi^’ and Lhe iruit " tree y idain S fruit after its kind; and it 

In adamantine chains fhall death be bound,^ * Sermon5 ' 
And heU’s grim tyrant feel th’ eternal wound -Pope’ sMeffiah. 

1 ho adamantine bonds the chief reftrain, J M 
l he dire rctlraint his wifdom will defeat. 

And Toon reftore him to his regal feat. Pope’s Odyffey , b. i. 


ADD 

A'dam’s-appee. n.f. [in anatomy.] A prominent part oi the 
throat. 

To AD ATT. v. a. [adapto, Lat.J To fit one thing to another; 
to fuit ; to proportion. 

’Tis true, but let it not be known. 

My eyes are fomewhat dnnmiih grown ; 

For nature, always in the right. 

To your decays adapts m} fight. Swift’s Mifcellanies. 

It is not enough that nothing offends the ear, but a good 
poet will adapt the very founds, as well as words, to the things 
he treats of. \ Pope’s Letters. 

Adaptation, n.f. [from adapt.] The act of fitting one 
thing to another ; the fitnefs of one thing to another. 

Some fpecies there be of middle natures, diat is, of bird 
and beaft, as batts ; yet are their parts fo fet together, that we 
cannot define die beginning or end of either, there being a 
commixtion of both, rather than adaptation or cement of the 
one unto the other. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iii. c. ii. 

Their adhefion may be in part aferibed, cither to fume elaf- 
tical motion in the prefled glafs, or to the exquifite adaptation 
of the almoft numberlefs, though very fmall, afperities of die 
one, and the numerous little cavities of the other; whereby 
the furfaces do lock in with one anodier, or are, as it were, 
clafped together. Boyle. 

Ada'ption. n.f. [from adapt.] The acl of fitting. 

It were alone a fufficient work to /hew all the neceffitics, the 
wife contrivances, and prudent adaptions, of thefe admirable 
machines, for the benefit of the whole. Cheyne's Phil. Princip . 

To Adco rporate. v. a. [from ad and corpus.] To unite one 
body with another ; more ufually wrote accorporate which fee. 

To ADD. v. a. [a Ido, Let.] 

1. To join fomething to that which was before. 

Mark if his birth makes any difference. 

If to his words it adds one grain of fenfe. Dryd. Conq. of Gran. 

They, whofe mufes have the higheft flown. 

Add not to his immortal memory. 

But do an a<fl of friendfhip to their own. Dryd. 

2. To perform the mental operation of adding one number or 
conception to another. 

W hatfoever pofitive ideas a man has in his mind, of any 
quantity, he can repeat it, and add it to the former, as eafily 
as he can add together the ideas of two days, or two years Locke. 

A'ddable. adj. [from add.] That which may be added. Ad- 
dib/e is more proper. 

The firft number in every addition is called the addable num- 
ber, the other, the number or numbers added, and the num- 
ber invented by the addition, the aggregate or fum. 

Cocker’s Arithmetick. 

To Adde'cimate. v. a. [addecimo, Lat.] To take or afeertain 
tithes. £>,Vf. 

1 o Adde em. v. a. [from deem.] To efteem ; to account. 
This word is now out of ufe. 

She fcorns to be addeem’d fo worthlefs-bafe. 

As to be mov’d to fuch an infamy. Daniel's Civil JVars. 

A dder. n. f [TErcep, jff/rtop, Nabbpe, as it feems from errceji, 
Sax. poifon.J A ferpent, a viper, a poifonous reptile; perhaps 
of any fpccics. In common language, adders mdfnakes are not 
the fame. 

Or is the adder better than the eel, 

Bccaufe his painted /kin contents the eye. Shah As you like it. 

An adder did it ; for, with doubler tongue 
I han thine, thou ferpent, never adder flung. 

.. , Shakefpeare' s Midfum. Night's Dream. 

The adder ' teaches us where to ftrike, by her curious and 
fearful defendmg of her head. 7 aylor of living holy. 

DDERS-ORASS. n.f. The name of a plant, imagined by 
Skinner- to be fo named, becaufe ferpents lurk about it! 

A dder’s-toncue. n.f. [ophioglojfum, Lat.] The name of an 
herb. 

It hath no vifible flower; but the feeds are produced on a 
fpike, which rcfcmblcs aferpent’s tongue; which feed is con- 
tamed in many lon gl tudmal cells, which open, and caft forth 
the feeds when ripe. It grows wild in moift meadows, and is 
ufed in medicine. Mill ir 

The moft common fimples with us in England, arccomfrev! 
bugle, agrimony, fanicle, paul’s-bctony, fluellin, periwinkle 
adder s-tongue. IVifeman’s Surgery. 

ODER s-w ort. n.f. An herb fo named, on account of its 
virtue, real or fuppofed, of curing the bite of ferpents. 

Addible. adj. [from add.] Poflible to be added. See Ad- 
dable. u 

7 he cleareft idea it can get of infinity, is the confufcd, in- 
compreheifliUe remainder of endlefs, addible numbers, which 
affords no profpe£l of flop, or boundary. r.i 

aS ”• J 1 [fr ° m ''""'-I 1 he !“>«>*% »f tTtog 

i^hisen dfetad JilJp, or MiCy (if my one , lkc the w „ d 
DettcrJ ot numbers, fo apparent to the mind i< ft-,,. „ u u 

AGr rrr* ; n,l K n,oft ,umna ij “ ° f 

ThcWAv ha* i K blade made thin and fomewha. arching. 
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As the axe hath its edge parallel to its handle, fo the atiJice 
hath its edge athwart the handle, and is ground to a bafil on 
its infide to its outer edee. Moxon s Meclranical Exercifes . 

To ADDI'CT. v.a. [addin, Lat.] 

1. To devote, to dedicate, in a good fenfc ; which is rarely ufed. 

Ye know the houfc of Stephanus, that they have addicted 
themfelvcs to the miniftry of the faints. I Cor. xvi. 15. 

2. It is commonly taken in a bad fenfe ; as, he addicted hirnfef to 

vice. _ 

A'ddictedness. n.f [from addicted.] The quality or ftate 
of being addifted. 

Thole, that know how little I have remitted of my former 
xtddiilednefs to make chymical experiments, will believe, that 
the defign was to give occafion to the more knowing artifts to 
lay aftdc their refervednefs. Boyle. 

Addi'ction. n.f. [addiitio, Lat.] 

1 . The aft of devoting, or giving up. 

2 . Tbc ftatc of being devoted. 

It is a wonder how his grace fhould g’can it, 

Since his addition was to courfes vain ; 

Hiscompanies unletter’d, rude and {hallow; 

His hours fill’d up with riots, banquets, fports Shah. Hen. V. 

An A'dditament. n.f. [additamentum, Lat. J The addition, 
or thing added. 

Iron will not incorporate with brafs, nor other metals, of 
itfelf, by fimple fire : fo as the enquiry mull be upon the cal- 
cination, and the additament , and the charge of them. Bacon. 

In fuch a palace there is firft the cafe or fabrick, or moles of 
the ftrufture itfelf; and, beftdes that, there arc certain addita- 
vtenti that contribute to its ornament and ufc ; as, various fur- 
niture, rare fountains and aquedufts, curious motions of di- 
vers things appendicated to it. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Addition, n.f. [from add.] 

j. The aft of adding one thing to another; oppofed to diminu- 
tion. , 

The infinite diftance between the Creator and the nobleft 
of all creatures, can never be meafured, nor exhaufted by end- 
lefs addition of finite degrees. Bentley s Sermons. 

2. Additament, or the thing added. 

It will not be modcftly done, if any of our own wifdom in- 
trude or interpofe, or tic willing to make additions to what 
Chrift and his Apoftlcs have defigned. Hammond's Fundam. 
Some fuch refcmblances, methinks, I find 
Of our laft evening’s talk, in this thy dream, 

But with addition ftrange ! Milt. Paradife Loft, b. v. 

The abolifhing of villanage, together with the cuftom per- 
mitted, among the nobles, of felling their lands, was a mighty 
addition to the power of the commons. 

Swift on the Dijjinfions in Athens and Rome. 

3. In arithmetick. 

Addition is the reduftion of two or more numbers of like 
kind, together into one fum or total. Cocker s Arithmetick. 

4. In law.° A title given to a man over and above his chriftian 

name and furname, {hewing his eftate, degree, occupation, 
trade, age, place of dwelling. Cowell. 

Only retain 

The name, and all th’ addition to a king ; 

'{'he (way, revenue, execution of th’ laft. 

Beloved ions, be yours ; which to confirm. 

This coronet part between you. Shakefp. King Lear. 

From this time, 

For what he did before Corioli, call him. 

With all th’ appiaufe and clamour of thehoft, 

Caius Marcius Coriolanus. Bear th’ addition nobly ever. 

Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 
There arofe new difputcs upon the perlons named by the 
king, or rather againft the additions and appellations of title, 
which were made to their names. Clarendon, l>. viii. 

Additional, adj. [from addition.] That which is added. 

Our kalendar being once reformed and fet right, it may be 
kept fo, without any confiderable variation, for many ages, by 
omitting one leap-year ; i. e. the additional day, at the end of 
every 1 34 years. Holder on Time. 

Thc greateft wits, that ever were produced in one age, lived 
together in fo good an underftanding, and celebrated one an- 
other with fo much generofity, that each of them receives an 
additional luftre from his cotemporaries. Addifon. Spectator. 

They include in them that very kind of evidence, which is 
fuppofed to be fo powerful ; and do, withal, afford us fevcral 
other additional proofs, of great force and clearnefs. Atter.Serm. 
A'dditory. adj. [from add.] That which has the power or 
quality of adding. 

The additcry fiftion gives to a great man a larger {hare of 
reputation than belongs to him, to enable him to ferve fome 
good end or purpofe. Arbuthnot's Art of political Lying. 

A'DDLE. adj. [from abel, a difeafe. Sax. according to Skinner and 
Junius ; perhaps from ybel, idle, barren, unfruitful.] Origi- 
nally applied to eggs, and fignifying fuch as produce nothing, 
but grow rotten under the hen ; thence transferred to brains 
that produce nothing. 

There’s one with truncheon, like a ladle. 

That carries eggs too frefh or addle ; 
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And ftill at random, as he goes. 

Among the rabble rout beftows. Hudibras , p. ii. cant - 

After much folitarinefs, falling, or long fickncfs, their brains 
were addle, and their bellies as empty of meat as their heads 
of wit. Burton on Melancholy, 

Thus far the poet ; but his brains grow addle: 

And all the reft is purely from this noddle. Dryd. Den 
To A'ddle. v. a. [from addle, adj.] To make addle; to con 
rupt ; to make barren. 

This is alfo evidenced in eggs, whereof the found onesfmic 
and fuch as are addled fv/ im ; as do alfo thofe that arc termed 
hypcncmia:, or wind-eggs. Brown s V Agar Err ours, b. iv 

A'ddle-pated. adj. Having addled drains. See Adlle. 
Poor (laves in metre, dull and addle-patcd. 

Who rhyme below even David’s pfalms tranflated. 

Dryden's Abfalom and Achttoftnl 
To ADDRE'SS. v. a. [ addreffer , Fr. from derepar , Span, from 
dirigo, direthcm, Lat.] 

1. To prepare one’s felf to enter upon any aftion ; as, head- 
drejfed himfelf to the work. 

It lifted up its head, and did addrefs 
Itfelf to motion, like as it would (peak. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

With him the Palmer eke, in habit fad, 

Himlelf addrejl to that adventure hard ; 

So to the river's fide they both together far’d. Fairy b. ij, 
Then Turnus, from his chariot leaping light, 

Addrefs d himfelf on foot to finglc fight. Dryden's /Entid. 

2. To get ready ; to put in a ftatc for immediate ufc. 

By this means they fell direftly on head on the Englifh 
battle ; whereupon the carl of W arwick addrej/ed his men to 
take the flank. Sir J. Hayiml 

Duke Frederick hearing, how that every day 
Men of great worth relorted to this foreft, 

Addrefs' d a mighty power, which were on foot. 

In his own conduft purpofely to take 
His brother here. Shakefpeare, As you like it. 

To-night in Harfleur we will be yourgueft, 

To-morrow for the march we are addrejl. Shak. Henryk. 

3. To apply to another by words, with various forms of con- 
ftruftion. 

4. Sometimes without a prepofition. 

Are not your orders to addrefs the fen ate ? Addifon' s Cats. 

5. Sometimes with to. 

Addrejfmg to Pollio, his great patron, and himfelf no vulgar 
poet, he no longer could reftrain the freedom of his fpint, but 
began to aficrt his native charafter, which is fublimity. 

Dryderfs Dedication of Virgil sPaJI. 
Among the croud, but far above the reft, 

Young Turnus to the beauteous maid addrejl. Dryd. /Entid. 

6. Sometimes with the reciprocal pronoun ; as, he acldrepd him- 
felf to the general. 

7. Sometimes with the accufative of the matter of the addrefs, 
which may be the nominative to the paflive. 

The young hero had addrejfed his prayers to him for his af- 
fiftance. Dryd. Aineid, Dedicet. 

The prince himfelf, with awful dread pofTefs’d, 

His vows to great Apollo thus addrejl. Dryden, /Entid vi. 

His fuit was common ; but, above the reft. 

To both the brother -princes thus addrejl. Dryden's Falla. 

8. To addrefs, is to apply to the king in form. 

The reprefentatives of the nation in parliament, and the 
privy-council, addrefs' d the king to have it recalled. Swift- 
Addre'ss. n.f [addrejje, Fr.] 

1. Verbal application to any one, by way of perfuafion, peti- 
tion. 

Henry, in knots involving Emma’s name. 

Had half confefs’d and half conceal’d his flame 
Upon this tree ; and as the tender mark 
Grew with the year, and widen’d with the bark, 

Venus had heard the virgin’s foft addrefs. 

That, as the wound, the paflion might cncreafe. Prior. 
Moft of the perfons, to whom thefe acldrejfes arc made, are 
not wife and fkilful judges, but are influenced by their ovvnftn- 
ful appetites and paffions. JVatts's Improvement of the M** 

2. Courtfhip. 

They both behold thee with their fifters eyes. 

And often have reveal’d their paflion to me : 

But, tell me, whofe addrefs thou favour’d moft ; 

I long to know, and yet I dread to hear it. Addifon 1 
About three years fince, a gentleman, whom, I am fure, you 
yourfelf would have approved, made his addreffes to me. 

Addifon. Spectator, N° io 3 ‘ 

3. Manner of addrefling another ; as, we fay, a man of an hafft 
or a pleaftng addrefs ; a man of an aukward addrefs. 

4. Skill, dexterity. 

I could produce innumerable inftanccs from my own rne- 
mory and obfervation, of events imputed to the profound ft' 



— of things . 

Swift's Thoughts on the prefent Pojlure of Aft ulT ' 
5. Manner of direfting a letter; a fenfe chiefly mercantile. 

AddRe' ssER ’ 
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Addre'sser. n.f. [from aihtf..] The perfoil dm addrefc or 
petitions. 

Addu'cent. adj. [ adducent , Lat.] . . 1 r 

A word applied to thofe mufclcs that bring forward, dole, 

or draw together the parts of the body to which they are nn- 
. 0 Sdutncy. 

IlCXCu ' 

To Addu'lce. *. «. [addouar, Fr. dulcis, Lat.] To fweeten ; 

a word not now in ufe. . , . 

Thus did the French embafladors, with great {hew of their 
king’s affeftion, and many fugared words, feek to addulce ’all 
matters between the two kings. Bacon s Henry 

A'delincj. n. a. [from sebel, Sax. illuftnous.] A word of honour 
among the Angles, properly appertaining to the king s children : 
km^ Edward the Confeflor, being without lilue, and intending 
to make Edgar his heir, called him adding. Cowell. 

Adeno'graphy. n.f. [from dm, and yqtlpu, Gr.] A treatile 

of the glands. . 

Ade'mption. n.f. [ adimo , ademptum, Lat.] I ..king away , 

privation. & l£t ' 

AdVi’t. n.f. [from a dept us, Lat. that is, adeptus artem.] 

He that is completely (killed in all the (ecrets ot his art. It 
is, in its original fignincacion, appropriated to the chymifts, 
but is now extended to other artifts. 

The prefervation of chaftity is eafy to true adepts. Pope. 
Ade'pt. adj. Skilful ; throughly verled. 

If there be really fuch adept philofophcrs as we are told of, I 
am apt to think, that, among their arcana, they are mailers Oi 
extremely potent menftruums. _ Boyle. 

A'dequate. adj. [adequatus, Lat.] Equal to ; proportionate; 
correfpondent to, fo as to bear an exaft refemblancc or pro- 
portion. It is ufed generally in a figurative fenfe, and often 
with the particle re. 

Contingent death feems to be the whole adequate objeft of 
popular courage ; but a necefiary and unavoidable coffin ftrikes 
palcncfs into the ftouteft heart. Harvey on Confumptions. 

The arguments were proper, adequate, and fufficient to com- 
pafs their refpefti ve ends. South's Sermons. 

All our fimple ideas are adequate ; becaufe, being nothing but 
the eftefts of certain powers in things, fitted and ordained by 
God to produce fuch fenfations in us, they cannot but be cor- 
refpondent and adequate to thofe powers. Locke. 

Thofe are adequate ideas, which perfectly reprefent their 
archetypes or objefts. Inadequate are but a partial, or incom- 
plete, reprefentation of thofe archetypes to which they are re- 
ferred. JVatts's Logick. 

Adequately, adv. [from adequate.] 

1. I11 an adequate manner; with juftnefs of reprefentation; 
with exaftnefs of proportion. 

Gratitude confifts adequately in thefe two things : firft, that 
it is a debt ; and, fecondly, that it is fuch a debt as is left to 
every man’s ingenuity, whether he will pay or no. South. 

2. It is ufed with the particle to. 

Piety is the necefiary chriftian virtue, proportioned adequately 
to the omnifcience and fpirituality of that infinite Deity. 

Hammond’s Fundamentals. 
A'dequateness. n.f. [from adequate.] The ftate of being 
adequate ; juftnefs of reprefentation ; exaftnefs of propor- 
tion. 

Adespo'tick. adj. Not abfolute ; not defpotick. Did. 

To ADHE'RE. v. n. [adh/ereo, Lat.] 

1. To ftick to ; as, wax to the finger. 

2. To ftick, in a figurative fenfe ; to be confident ; to hold to- 
gether. 

Why every thing adheres together, that no dram of a fcruplc, 
no fcruplc of a fcruplc, no obftaclc, no incredulous or unfafe 
circumftance — Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

3. I o remain firmly fixed to a party, perfoil, or opinion. 

Good gentlemen, he hath much talk’d of you ; 

And fure I am, two men there are not living, 

To whom he more adheres. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Every man of fenfe will agree with me, that Angularity is 
laudable, when, in contradiftion to a multitude, it adheres 
to the diftates of confidence, morality, and honour. Boyle. 

Adiie'rence. n.f. [from adhere.] See Adhesion. 

1. 1 he quality of adhering, or flicking ; tenacity. 

2. In a figurative fenfe, fixednefs of mind ; attachment ; ftcadi- 
nefs. 

I heir firm adherence to their religion is no lefs remarkable 
than their difperfion ; confidering it as perfecuted or contemned 
over the whole earth. Addifon. Spectator, N 49 5 . 

A conftant adherence to one fort of diet may have bad effefts 
on any conftitution. Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

Plain good fenfe, and a firm adherence to the point, have 
proved more effeftual than thofe arts, which are contemptu- 
oufly called the fpirit of negotiating. Swift. 

Adhf'rency. n. f. [The fame with adherence.] 

1 . Steady attachment. 

2. That which adheres. 

\ ices have a native adherency of vexation. Decay of Piety 
Adhe're nt. adj. [bom adhere.] J } 
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Sticking to. 
Vol. I. 


Clofe to the clift’ with both his hands he clung. 

And ftuck adherent, and fufpended hung. Pope s UdyJJey . 

2. United with. 

Modes are laid to be inherent or adherent , that is, proper 01 
improper. Adherent or improper modes arile from the joining 
of fome accidental fubftancc to the chief fubject, which yet may 
be feparated from it; fo when a bowl is wet, or a boy is 
eloathed, thefe are adherent modes; for the water and the 
clothes are diftmft fubftances which adhere to the bowl, or to 
the bov IP atts s Logick . 

Aunt 'rent. n.f. [from adhere.] The perfoil that adheres ; 
one that fupports the caufe, or follows the fortune of another; 
a follower ; a partisan. 

Princes muftgive proteftion to their fubj efts and adherents, 
when worthy occafion (lull require it. Sir JV. Raleigh. 

A new war mult be undertaken upon the advice ot thoU, 
who, with their partilans and adherents, were to be die foie 
gainers by it. Swift’s Mjcellames. 

Adh f ki:r. n.j. [from adhere.] He that adheres. 

He ought to be indulgent to tender confciences ; but, at the 
fame time, a firm adherer to the eftablilhcd church. Swift. 
Adh e/sion. n.f. [adhajio, Lat.] 

1 . The aft or ftate of (ticking to fomething. Adhcfwn is gene- 
rally ufed in the natural, and adherence in the metaphorical 
fenfe; as, the adhefor. of iron to the magnet ; and adherence of a 
client to his patron. 

Why therefore may not the minute parts of other bodies, if 
they be conveniently ihaped for adhefton , ftick to one another, 
as well as ftick to this fpirit ? Boyle. 

The reft confiding wholly in the fenfible configuration, as 
fmooth and rough ; or clfe more, or lefs, firm adhefton ot the 
parts, as hard and loft, tough and britde, are obvious. Locke. 

Prove that all things, on occafion. 

Love union, and defire adhefton. Prior. 

2. It is fometimes taken, like adherence, figuratively, for firmnefs 
in an opinion, or ftcadinefs in a praftice. 

The fame want of fincerity, die fame adhefton to vice, and 
averfion from goodnefs, will be equally a reafon for their re- 
jecting any proof whatfoever. Atterbury s Sermons. 

Adhl'sive. adj. [from adhefton.] Sticking; tenacious; with to. 

If (low, yet fure, adhefive to the traft, 

Hot-fteaming up. Thomfon's Autumn , l. 44 °- 

To ADHI'BIT .v.a. [adhibeo, Lat.] To apply ; to make ufc of. 
Adhibi'tion. n.f. [from adhibit.] Application; ufc. Dili. 
Adja'cency. n. f. [from adjaceo, Lat.] 

1. The ftate of lying clofe to another thing. 

2. That which is adjacent. See Adj ace nt. 

Becaufe the Cape hath fea on both fides near it, and other 
lands, remote as it were, equidiftant from it ; therefore, at diat 
point, die needle is not diltracted by the vicinity of adjacencies. 

Brown s Vulgar Errours, b. ii. c. 2. 
Adja'crnt. adj. [adjacens, Lat.] Lying dole ; bordering upon 
fomething. 

It may corrupt within itfelf, although no part of it ifiue into 
the body adjacent. Bacon’s Nat. Hijlory, N° 771. 

Uniform pellucid mediums, fuch as water, have no fenfible 
reflection but in their external fuperheies, where they ar eadjacent 
to other mediums of a different denfity. Newton's Opt. 

Adjacent, n.f. That which lies next another. 

The fenfe of the author goes vifibly in its own train, and 
the words receiving a determined fenfe from their companions 
and acljacents, will not confcnt to give countenance and colour 
to what muft be fupported at any rate. Locke's EJf. upon S. Paul. 
Adia'phorous. adj. [aa.*pof>, Gr.] Neutral; particularly 
ufed of fome fpirits and falts, which are neither of an acid or 
alkaline nature. Quincy. 

Our adiaphorous fpirit may be obtained, by diftilling the li- 
quor that is afforded by woods and divers other bodies. Boyle. 
Adiaphory. n.f. [xiiapcfia, Gr.] Neutrality ; indifference. 
IoADJE'CT. v.a. [adjicio, adject urn, Lat.] To add to; to 
put to another thing. 

Adje ction. n. f. [odjeflio, Lat.] 

1. T lie aft of adjecting, or adding. 

2. The thing adjected, or added. 

That unto ever)' pound of fulphur, an adjeflion of one ounce 
of quickfilver ; or unto every pound of petre, one ounce of 
fol-armoniac, will much intend the force, and confequently the 
report, I find no verity. Brown s Vulgar Errours, b. ii. 

Adjecti tious. adj. [from adjection.] Added ; thrown in upon 
the reft. 

A djectivf. n. j. [adjeflivtan, Lat.] 

A word added to a noun, to fignify the addition or repara- 
tion of fome quality, circumftance, or manner of beiii" ; as, 
good, bad, are adjectives, becaufe, in fpeech, they arc applied to 
nouns, to modify their Unification, or intimate the manner of 
exiftente in the things fignified thereby. Clarke's Latin Gram. 

All the verification of Claudian is included within the com- 
pai of four or five lines ; perpetually clofing his fenfe at the end 
oi a verfe, and that verfe commonly which they call golden, or 
two lubftantives and two adjectives, with a verb betwixt them, 
to keep the peace. Dryd. 

^ Adjec- 
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A'djectivei.y. aav. [from adjeflive.] After the manner of an 
adjective ; a term of grammar. 

Adieu 7 , adv. [from a Dieu, ufed elliptically for a Dieu je vous 
commende , ufed at the departure of friends.] 1 he form of part- 
ing, originally importing a commendation to the Divine care, 
but now ufed, in a popular fenfe, fometimes to things inani- 
mate ; farewell. 

Ne gave him leave to bid drat aged fire 
Adieu, but nimbly ran her wonted courfe. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
Ufc a more fpacious ceremony to the noble lords; you re- 
ftrained yourfclf within the lift of too cold an adieu ; be more 
expreffiveto them. Shakejpearc’s All's well that ends well. 

While now I take my laft adieu. 

Heave thou no figh, nor lhcd a tear ; 

Left yet my half-clos’d eye may view 

On earth an objeift worth its care. Prior. 

To Adjo'in. v.a. [ adjoindre , Fr. adjungo, Lat.J To join to; to 
unite to ; to put to. 

Corrections or improvements fhould be as remarks adjoined, 
by way of note or commentary, in their proper places, and fu- 
peradded to a regular treatiie. Watts’s Improvan. of the Mind. 

To Adjoi'n. v. n. To be contiguous to; to lye next fo as to 
have nothing between. 

Th’ adjoining fane, th’ affemblcd Greks exprefs’d. 

And hunting of the Caledonian bcaft. Dry den’s Fables. 

In learning any thing, as little fhould be propofed to the 
mind at once, as is poflible ; and, that being underftood and 
fully mattered, proceed to the next adjoining, yet unknown, 
funple, unperplexed propofition, belonging to the matter in 
hand, and tending to the clearing what is principally de- 
ftgned. Locke. 

To AD JO' URN. v. a. [adjourner, Fr.] 

1. To put off to anodicr day, naming the time ; a term ufed in 
juridical proceedings ; as, of parliaments, or courts of juftice. 

The queen being abfent, ’tis a needful fitnefs. 

That we adjourn this court to further day. Shakefp. HenNW I. 
By the king’s authority alone, and by his writs they are af- 
fembled, and by him alone are they prorogued and diffolved ; 
but each houfe may adjourn itfelf. Bac. Advice to Sir G. Ftlliers. 

2. To put off; to defer; to let ft ay to another time. 

Then, Jupiter, thou king of gods, 

Why haft thou thus adjourn’d 
The graces for his merits due. 

Being all to dolours turn’d. Shakefp. Cymbcline. 

Crown high the goblets with a chearful draught; 

Enjoy the prefent hour, adjourn the future thought. 

Dryd. lEneid. vii. /. i 8 1 . 
The formation of animals being foreign to my purpofc, I 
fhall adjourn the confidcration of it to another occafion. 

Woodward? s Nat. Hi/lory, p. iii. 

Adjournment, n.f [adjournement, Fr.] An aftignment of a 
day, or a putting off till another day. Adjournement in eyre , 
an appointment of a day, when die jufticcs in eyre mean to fit 
again. Cowell. 

Wc will and we will not, and then wc will not again, and 
we will. At this rate we run our lives out in adjournments from 
time to time, out of a fantaltical levity that holds us off and on, 
betwixt hawk and buzzard. L’Ejlrange. 

A dipous. adj. [adipofus, Lnt.] Fat. Dil 7 . 

A'dit. n.f. [adit us, Lat.] A paftage for die conveyance of wa- 
ter under ground ; a paftage under ground in general : a term 
among the minemen. 

For conveying away the water, they ftand in aid of fundry 
devices ; as, adits , pumps, and wheels, driven by a ftream, and 
interchangeably filling and emptying two buckets. Carew's Sura. 

The delfs would be fo flown with waters (it being impoftiblc 
to make any adits or foughs to drain them) that no gins or ma- 
chines could fuffice to lay and keep them dry. Ray on the Creat. 

Adj'tion. n.f. [from adeo, adituni, Lat.] The aCt of going to 
another. Did/. 

ToAdju'dge. v.a. [adjudico, Lat.] 

1. To give the thing controverted to one of the parties by a judi- 
cial fentence ; with the particle to before the perfon. 

The way of difputing in thefchools leads from it, by infill- 
ing on one topical argument ; by the fucccfs of which, victory 
is adjudged to the opponent, or defendant. Locke. 

The great competitors for Rome 
Caefar and Pompey on Pharfalian plains. 

Where ftern Bellona, with one final ftroke. 

Adjudg'd the empire of diis globe to one. Phillips. 

2. To fentence, or condemn to a punilhment ; with to before the 
diing. 

But though thou art adjudged to the death ; 

Yet I will favour thee in what I can. Shakefp.Conu of Err. 

3. Simply, to judge ; to decree ; to determine. 

He adjudged him unworthy of his friendlhip and favour ; 
purpofing lharply to revenge the wrong he had received. 

Knolles’s Hijlory of the Turks. 

Adjudication. n. f. [adjudicertie, Lat.] The a<ft of judging, or 
of granting fomethmgto a litigant, by a judicial fentence. 

Fo A DJU'DICATE. v.a. [adjudico, Lat.] To adjudge; 
to give fomething controverted to one of die litigants, by a 
fentence or decifion. 
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To A'djugate. v. a. [adjugo, Lat] To yoke to ; to join to 
another by a yoke. jj l:j 

A'djUMPN r. n.f. [adj amentum, Lat.] Help; fupport. Jvj 
ADJUNCT, n.f. [adjunct um, Lat.] 

1. bomediing adherent or united to another, though not eft^. 
daily part of it. 

Learning is but an adjunct to ourfelf. 

And where we are, our learning likewife is. 

Shakefp. Love’s Labour Lift 
But I make hafte to confider you as abftradted from a court, 
which (if you will give me leave to ufe a term of logick) is onl y 
an adjunti, not a propriety, of happinefs. Dryd. Aureng. Ddl 
The talent of difcretion, as I have deferibed it in its feveraj 
adjuncts and circumftances, is no where io ferviceable as to the 
clergy. _ _ _ Swift’s Mifccllam^ 

2 . A perfon joined to another. This fenfe rarely occurs. 

He made him the aflociate of his heir apparent, together with 
the lord Cottington (as an adjunct of Angular experience and 
truft) in foreign travels, and in a bufinefs of love. Wottn 
A'djuNct. adj. United with; immediately confequent. 

So well, that what you bid me undertake, 

Though that my death were adj unit to my act. 

I’d do’t. Shakefp. King Job,, 

Adju'nction. n.f. [adjunctio, Lat.] 

1 . The a<ft of adjoining, or coupling together. 

2. The thing joined. 

Adju'nctive. n.f. [adjunctivus, Lat.] 

1. He that joins. 

2. That which is joined. 

Adjura'tion. n.f. [adjuratio, Lat.] 

1. The a cl of adjuring, or propofing an oath to another. 

2. The form of oath propofed to another. 

When thefe learned men faw ficknefs and frenzy cured, the 
dead raifed, the oracles put to filence, the daemons and evil 
(pints forced to confefs therafelves no gods, by perfons, who 
only made ufe of prayer and adjurations in the name of their 
crucified Saviour; hiow could they doubt of their Saviour’s 
power on the like occafions f Addifon on the Cbri/fian Religion 
To ADJURE. v. a. [adjuro, Lat.] To impofe an oath upon 
another, preferihing the form in which he Ihall fwear, 
Thouknow’ft, the magiftrates 
And princes of my country came in perfon. 

Solicited, commanded, threaten’d, urg’d. 

Adjur'd by all the bonds of civil duty, 

And of religion, piefi’d how juft it >vas, 

How honourable. Milton's Sampfon Agordjles , I. 853. 

Ye lamps of heav’11 ! he laid, and lifted high 
His hands now free, thou venerable Iky ! 

Inviolable pow’rs • ador’d with dread. 

Ye fatal fillets ! that once bound this head, 

T e facred altars 1 from whofe flames I fled. 

Be all of you adjured. Dryden , LEneid ii. 

To ADJ US 1 . v. a. [adjujler, Fr.] 

1. I o regulate ; to put in order ; to fettle in the right form. 

\ our Lordlhip removes all our difficulties, ana fupplics all 
our wants, falter than the moft vifionary projeitor can adjujl 
his fehemes. Swift to the Lord High Treafmcr. 

2. I o reduce to the true ftatc or ftandard ; to make accurate. 

The names of mixed modes, for the moft part, want ftan- 
dards in nature, whereby men may rectify and adjujl their lig- 
nification ; therefore they are very various and doubtful. Locke. 

3. 1 o make conformable. It requires the particle to before the 
thing to which the conformity is made. 

As to the accomplilhment of this remarkable prophecy, who- 
ever reads the account given by Jofephus, without knowing his 
character, and compares it with what our Saviour foretold, would 
think the hiftorian had been a chriftian, and that he had nothing 
clfe in view, but to adjujl the event to the prediction. 

Addifon on the Chrijlian Religion. 
Adjustment, n.f. [adjujlement, Fr.] 

1. Regulation; the abt of putting in method ; fcttlcment. 

I he farther and clearer adjujhnent of this affair, I am con- 
ftrained to adjourn to the larger treatife. Woodward’s Nat.Hijl . 
2 > Theftate of being put in method, or regulated. 

It is a vulgar idea we have of a watch or clock, when we con- 
ceive of it as an inftrument made to Ihew the hour: but it is a 
learned idea which the watch-maker has of it, who knows all 
the fevcral parts of it, together with the various connexions 
and adjujlments of each part. Watts's Logick. 

A'djutant. n.f. A petty officer, whofe duty is to affift the 
major, by diftributing the pay, and overfeeing the puniflnncnt, 
of the common men. 

To ADJUTE. v.a. [ adjuvo , adjutum, Lat.] To help; to 
concur ; a word not now in ufe. 

For there be 

Six bachelors as bold as he, 

Adjuting to his company ; 

And each one hath his livery. Ben. fohnfons Under-woods. 
Adju'tor. n.J. [adj utor, Lat.] A helper. Dif> 

Adju'tory. adj. [adjutorius, Lat.] That which helps. Dtf- 
A11 AdjuT rix. n.f. [Lat.] She who helps. DiB. 

A'djuvant. adj. [adjuvans, Lat.] Helpful; ufeful. DiR- 
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ToA'djovati. «... W»».Lat.] To help ; to 

[See MEASURE.] The ojjufacnt of 
'^’proportions s the ail or praitice of meaning aceordmg .o rule. 
'Xji.— ‘ s a writ, whieh lie* lor <he bringing of hofe 
to a mediocrity, that ufurp more than their part. “ ,,eth 
two cafes: one is termed admeafurement of dower, where the 
widow of .he Wed holdeth iron. 


more in the name 


of her dower, than 

TteSwb 'admeafurement of pafture, which lieth between 
thofc that have common of pafture appendant t° ttarftfr 
hold or common by vicinage, in cale any one of them, or 
more, do furcharge the common with more cattle thanjLey 

^ftTfomc counties they are not much more acquainted with 
admeafurement by acre ; and thereby the writs of thofc counties 
contain twice or thrice fo many ““ 

Admensura'tion. n.f [ad and menfura, Lat.J The a&, or 
praflice, of meafuring out to each his part. 

Adminicle, n.f. [adminiculum, Lat.J Help; fupport ;^fur- 

Admini'cular. adj. [from adminiculum, Lat.] That which 

gives help. . T , D,£l ’ 

To ADMINISTER, v.a. [admtnijlro, Lat.] 

1. To give; to afford ; to fupply. 

Let zephyrs bland 
Admmfttr tlieir tepid genial airs ; 

Naught fear he from the weft, whofe gentle warmth 
Difclofes well the earth’s all-teeming womb. Philips. 

2. To ait as the minifter or agent in any employment or office ; 
generally, but not always, with fomehint of fubordination, to 
adminiftcr the government. 

For forms of government let fools conteft, 

Whate’er is beft adminifter' d, is belt. Pope’s Effay on Man. 

3. To adminiftcr juftice. 

4. To adminiftcr the facraments. 

Have not they the old popifti cuftom of adminjlering the 
bleffed faerament of the holy euchaiift with wafer-cakes? 

Hooker, b. iv. § io. 

5. To adminifter an oath. 

Swear by the duty that you owe to hcav’n, 

To keep the oath that we adminifter. Shakefp. Richard II. 

6. To adminifter phyfick. 

I was carried on men’s fhoulders, adminijlering phyfick and 
phlebotomy. Wafers’s Voyage. 

7. To adminiftcr to ; to contribute ; to bring fupplies. 

I mult not omit, that there is a fountain rifing in the upper 
part of my garden, which forms a little wandering rill, and ad- 
tninijlers to the pleafure, as well as the plenty, of the place. 

Spectator, N° 477. 

8. To perform the office of an adminiftrator, in law. See Ad- 
ministrator. 

Neal’s order was never performed, becaufe the executors 
durft not admini/ler. Arbutlmot and Pope’s Martin. Scriblcr. 
To Administrate, v.a. [adminijlro, Lat.] To exhibit; to 
give as phyfick. 

They have the fame effe£ts in medicine, when inwardly ad- 
mi niji rated to animal bodies. Woodwards Nat. Hijl. 

Administration, n.f. [adminijlratio, Lat.] 

1. The a& of adminiftcring or conducting any employment ; as, 
the conducting the publick affairs ; dilpenfing the laws. 

I then did ufc the perfon of your father; 

The image of his pow’r lav then in me : 

And in th’ adminijlration of his law. 

While I was bufy for the commonwealth. 

Your highnefs pleafed to forget my place. Shakefp. Henry IV. 
In the Ihoit time of his adminijlration, he ftione fo power- 
fully upon me, that, like the heat of a Ruffian fummer, he 
ripened the fruits of poetry in a cold climate. 

Dryden' s Dedication of Virgil's Paftorals. 

2. The a£tive or executive part of government. 

It may pafs for a maxim in ftate, that the adminijlration can- 
not be placed in too few hands, nor the legiflature in toomany. 

Swift's Sentiments of a Church of England man. 

3. Thofe to whom the care of publick affairs is committed. 

4. Diftribution ; exhibition ; difpenfation. 

There is, in facraments, to be obferved their force, and their 
form of adminijlration. Hooker, b. v. 

By the univerfal adminijlration of grace, begun by our blcf- 
fed Saviour, enlarged by his apoftles, carried on by their im- 
mediate fucceflors, and to be compleated by the reft to the 
world’s end ; all types that darkened tills faith arc enlightened. 

Sprat’ s Sermons. 

Admi nistrative, adj. [from admnijlrate.] That which ad- 
niinifters ; that by which any one adminifters. 
Administrator, n.f. [adminijlrator, Lat.] 
i. Is properly taken for him that has the goods of a man dying 
inteftate, committed to his charge by the ordinary, and is ac- 
countable for the fame, whenever it mall plcafe the ordinary to 
call upon him thereunto. Co-well. 

He was wonderfully diligent to enquire and obferve what 
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became ot the king of Arragon, in holding the kingdom of 
Caftiile, and whether he did hold it m his own right, or as 
adminiftrator to his daughter. Baem s Henry 

2. He that officiates in divine rites. -n. 

I feel my confcience bound to remember the death ot Llinit, 
with fome fociety of chriftians or other, fince it is a moft plain 
command ; whether the perfon, who diftributes thefe elements, 
be only an occafional or a fettled adminijlrator. 

Watts’s Improvement of the Mind, p. 1. c. 1 8. 

2. He that eondu&s the government. 

The rcfidence of the prince, or chief adminijlrator , of the 
civil power. Swift’s jhort R tew of Ireland. 

Admi'nist r a trix. n.f. [Lat.] She who adminifters in con- 

fequence of a will. . . _ 

Ad.minis • ra'torship. n.f. [trom adminiftrator.] The office 
of adminiftrator. 

A'dmiRABLE. adj. [admirahilis, Lat.] To be admired ; wor- 
thy of admiration ; of power to excite wonder ; always taken 
in a good fenfe, and applied cither to perfons or things. 

The more power he hath to hurt, the more admirable is his 
praife, that he will not hurt. Sidney, b. ii. 

God was with them in all their afflictions, and, at length, by 
working their admirable deliverance, did teitity that they ferved 
him not in vain. Hooker, b. iv. § 2. 

What admirable things occur in the remains of feveral other 
philofophers ? Short, I confefs, of the rules of chriftianity, but 
generally above the lives of chriftians. South’s Sermons. 

You can at moft 

To an indifFrent lover’s praife pretend : 

But you would fpoi! an admirable friend. Dryd. Aurengz. 
A'dmir ableness. n. f. [from admirable.] The quality of be- 
ine admirable ; the power of railing wonder. 

Admirabi'lity. n.J [admirahilis, Lat.] The quality or ftate 
of being admirable. Di£f. 

A'dmirably. adv. [from admirable.] So as to raife wonder; 
in an admirable manner. 

The theatre is, I think, the moft fpacious of any I ever • 
faw, and, at the fame time, fo admirably well contrived, that, 
from the v ery depth of the ftage, the loweft found may be heard 
diftinctly to the fartheft part of die audience, as in a whifpering 
place ; and yet, if you raife your voice as high as you pleafe, 
there is nothing like an echo to caufc in it the leaft confufion. 

Addifon on Italy. 

A'DMIRAL. n.f. [amiral, Fr. of uncertain etymology.] 

1. An officer or magiftrate that has the government of the king’s 

navy, and the hearing and determining all caufes, as well civil 
as criminal, belonging to the fea. Cowell. 

2 . The chief commander of a fleet. 

He alfo, in battle at fea, overthrew Rodericus Rotundus, ad- 
miral of Spain ; in which fight the admiral, with his fon, were 
both (lain, and feven of his gallics taken. Knollcs's Hijl. Turks. 
Make the fea Ihine with gallantry, and all 
The Englilh youth flock to their admiral. Waller. 

3. The fhip which carries the admiral or commander of the fleet. 

The admiral galley, wherein die emperor himfelf was, by 
great mifchance (truck upon a land. Knolles’s Hijl. of the Turks. 
A'dmiralship. n.f. [from admiral.] The office or power of 
an admiral. 

Admira'lty. n.f. [ammiraulte, Fr.J The power, or officers, 
appointed for the adminiftradon of naval affairs. 

AdmiraTion. n. J [admiratio, Lat ] 

1. Wonder; theadtof admiring or wondering. 

Indu’d with human voice, and human fenfe. 

Reafoning to admiration. Milton s Paradife Lojl, b. ix. 

They are imitations of the paffions, which always move, and 
therefore, confcqucndy, pleafe ; for, without motion, diere can 
be no delight: which cannot be confidered but as an adtive 
paffion. When wc view thofe elevated ideas of nature, the 
refult of diat view is admiration , which is always the caufe of 
pleafure. Dryd. Dufrefnoy, Pref. 

'There is a pleafure in admiration, and this is that which pro- 
perly caufeth admiration, when we difeover a great deal in an 
objedt, which wc underltand to be excellent; and yet we fee, 
we know not how much more beyond that, which our under- 
ftandings cannot fully reach and comprehend. Tillotfon's Serm. 

2. It is taken fometimes in a bad fenie, diough generally In a 
good. 

Your boldnefs I with admiration fee ; 

What hope had you to gain a queen like me ? 

Becaufc a hero forc’d me once away. 

Ami thought fit to be a fecond prey ? Dr id. 

To ADMIRE, v.a. [adnuro, Lat. admirer, Fr.] 

1. To regard with wonder; generally in a good fenfe. 

’Tis here that knowledge wonders, and there is an admira- 
tion that is not the daughter of ignorance. This indeed ftu- 
pidlv gazeth at the unwonted effect ; but the philofophic paf- 
fion truly admires and adores the fupreme efficient. GLmbille. 

2 . It is fometimes ufed, in more familiar fpeech, for to regard 
with love. 

3. It is ufed, but rarely, in an ill fenfe. 

You have difplac’d the mirth, broke the good meeting 

With moft admir'd diforder. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

T« 
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To Admire, v. n. To wonder ; fometimes with the particle at. 
The eye is already fo perfect, that I believe the reafon of a 
man would eal'tly have relied here, and admir'd at his own con- 
trivance. Ray on the Creation. 

An Admi'rer. n.f. [from admire.] 

1. The perfon that wonders, or regards with admiration. 

Neither Virgil nor Horace would have gained fo great repu- 
tation, had they not been the friends and admirers of each other. 

Addifon. Spectator. 

Who mod to fhun or hate mankind pretend. 

Seek an admirer , or would fix a friend. Pope's EJfay on Man. 

2 . In common fpecch, a lover. 

Admj'ringly. adv. [from admire.] With admiration; in the 
manner of an admirer. 

The king very lately fpoke of him admiringly and mourn- 
fully. Shakefp. Air s well that ends well. 

We may yet further admiringly obferve, that though men 
ufually give freclicft where they have not given before, and 
make it an cxcufe of their deliftance from giving, that they 
have given it otherwife. Boyle. 

Admissible, adj. [admit to, admiffurn, Lat.l That which may 
be admitted. 

Suppofe that this fuppofition were admijjille , yet this would 
not any way be inconfiftcnt with the eternity of the divine na- 
ture and cffence. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Admission, n.f. [admijfio, Lat.] 

1 . The aft or practice of admitting. 

There wasalfo enafted that charitable law, for the admiffion 
of poor fuitors without fee ; whereby poor men became rather 
able to vex, than unable to fue. Baton's Henry V II. 

By means of our folitary fituation, and our rare admiffion of 
ftrangers, we know mod part of the habitable world, and are 
ourfelves unknown. Bacon's New Atalantis. 

2 . The ftate of being admitted. 

My father faw you ill defigns purfue ; 

And my admiffion fhow’d his fear of you. Dryd. Aurengsule. 
God did then exercife man’s hopes with the expectations of 
a better paradile, or a more intimate admiffion to himfelf. 

South's Sermons. 

3. Admittance; the power of entering, or being admitted. 

All fprings have fome degree of heat, none ever freezing, 
no not in the longcft and fevereft frofts ; cfpecially thofe, where 
there is fuch afite and difpofition of the ftrata as. gives free and 
cafy admiffion to this heat. JVoodwareTs Natural Hijlory. 

Our kingdefeends from love : 

And hither are we come, by his command, 

To crave admiffion in your happy land. Dryd. /Eneid vii. 

4. In the ecclcfiaftical law. 

It is, when the patron prefents a clerk to a church that is 
vacant, and the bifliop, upon examination, admits and allows 
of fuch clerk to be fitly qualified, by faying, Admitto te habilem , 
kjfc. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

5. The allowance of an argument ; the grant of a pofition not 
fully proved. 

To ADMI'T. v. a. [ admitto , Lat.] 

1. To fuffer to enter ; to grant entrance. 

Does not one table Bavius frill admit ? 

2. To fuller to enter upon an office ; in which fenfe, the phrafe 
of admiffion into a college. See. is ufed. 

The treafurer found it no hard matter fo far to terrify him, 
that, for the king’s fervice, as was pretended, he admitted, for 
a fix-clark, a perfon recommended by him. Clarendon. 

3. To allow an argument or pofition. 

Suppofe no weapon can thy valour’s pride 
Subdue, that by no force thou may’ll be won, 

Admit no fteel can hurt or wound thy fide. 

And be it heav’n hath thee fuch favour done. Fairfax, b. ii. 
This argument is like to have the lefs efieft on me, feeing I 
cannot eafily admit the inference. Locke. 

4. To allow, or grant in general ; fometimes with the particles/. 

If you once admit of a latitude, that thoughts may be ex- 
alted, and images railed above the life, that leads you infen- 
fibly from your own principles to mine. Dryd. on Heroic Poetry. 
Aomi'ttable. adj. [from admit.] The perfon or tiling which 
may be admitted. 

The clerk, who is prefented, ought to prove to the bilhop, 
that he is a deacon, and that he has orders ; otherwife, the 
bilhop is not bound to admit him : for, as the law then frood, 
a deacon was admittable. Ayliffe's P arergon Juris Canonici. 

Admittance, n.f. [from admit ] 

1. The aft of admitting ; allowance or permiffion to enter. 

It cannot enter any man’s conceit to think it lawful, that 
every man which lifteth Ihould take upon him charge in the 
church ; and therefore a folemn admittance is ol fuch ncceffity, 
that, without it, there can be no church-polity. Hooker, b. in. 

As to the admittance of the weighty elaftic parts of the air 
into the blood, through thccoats of the vellcls, it feems contrary 
to experiments upon dead bodies. Arbutlmot on Aliments. 

2. The power or right of entering. 

What 

If I do line one of their hands ? — ’tis gold 

Which buys admittance. Shakefpeare' s Cymbeline. 
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Surely a daily expectation at the gate, is the readieft way to 
gain admittance into the houle. South's Sermons. 

There’s news from Bcrtran ; he defires 
Admittance to the king, and cries aloud, 

This day lhall end our fears. Dryden’s Spanifj Friar. 

There are fome ideas which have admittance only through 
one fenfe, which is peculiarly adapted to receive them. Locke. 

3. Cuftom, or prerogative, of being admitted to great perfons • 
a fenfe now out ol ufe. 

Now, Sir John, here is the heart of my purpofe: you are 
a gentleman of excellent breeding, of great admittance, authen- 
tick in your place and perfon, generally allowed for your many 
warlike, courtlike, and learned preparations. 

Shakcfpeare's Meiry JVives of IVindfr. 

4. Conccffion of a pofition. 

Nor could the Pythagorean give cafy admittance thereto ; 
for, holding that leparatc fouls lucceffively fupplied other bo* 
dies, they could hardly allow the raifing of fouls from other 
worlds. Brown’s V Agar Err ours, b. i. 

To Admi'x. v. a. [ admifeeo , Lat.] To mingle with fomc- 
thing elfe. 

Admi'xtion. n.f. [from admix. ] The union of one body with 
another, by mingling them. 

All metals may be calcined by ftrong waters, or by admixtion 
of fait, fidpbur, and mercury. Bacon’s Phyfical Remains. 

The elements arc no where pure in thefe lower regions; and 
if there is any free from the admixtion of another, fure it is 
above the concave of the moon. Glanviilc's Scepfts Scientifca. 

There is no way to make a ftrong and vigorous powder of 
faltpetre, without the admixtion of fulphur. Brown’s Vulgar Err. 

Admi'xture. n.f. [from admix. ] The body mingled with 
another ; perhaps fometimes the aft of mingling. 

A mafs which to the eye appears to be nothing but mere 
fimple earth, lhall, to the fmell or tafte, difeover a plentiful 
admixture of fulphur, alum, or fome other mineral. 

IVoodwarcT s Natural Hiftory,p. iv. 
Whatever acrimony, or amaritude, at any time redounds in 
it, mull be derived from the admixture of another lharp bitter 
fubftance. Har ney on Corfumptions. 

To AD MON IS II. v. a. [ admoneo , Lat. ] 

To warn of a fault ; to reprove gently ; to counf.l againft 
wrong praClices ; to put in mind of a f ault or a duty ; with 
the particle of, or againjt , which is more rare, or the infinitive 
mood of a verb. 

One of his cardinals, who better knew the intrigues of af- 
fairs, admonijhed him againji that unfkillul piece of ingenuity. 

Decay of Piety. 

He of their wicked ways 
Shall them admonifl), and before them fet 
The paths of rightcoufnefs. Milt. Par. Loft, l. xi. 

But when he was admonijhed by his fubjecl to defend, he 
came down, gently circling in the air, and finging, to the 
ground. Dryden’s Dedication of Virgil’s Paft. 

Admo'nisher. n.f. [from adimnifh.] The perlon that admo- 
nifhes, or puts another in mind of his faults or duty. 

Horace was a mild admonijber ; a court-fat \ rift fit for the 
gentle times of Auguftus. Dryden’s Juvenal, Dedicat. 

Admo'nishment. n. f [from admonijb .] Admonition ; the 
notice by which one. is put in mind of faults or duties ; a word 
not often ufed. 

But yet be wary in thy ftudious care. — 

— Thy grave admordfhments prevail with me. 

Shakcfpeare’s Henry V. p. i. 

To th’ infinitely Good we owe 
Immortal thanks, and his admoniftment 
Receive, with folcinn purpofe to obferve 
Immutably his fovereign will, the end 
Of what we arc. Milton's Paradife Loft, h. vii. /. 7 7. 

Admonition, n.f [admonitio, Lat.] The hint of a fault or 
duty ; counfel ; gentle reproof. 

They mull give our teachers leave, for the faving of thofe 
fouls, to intermingle fometimes, with other more neceffiiry 
things, admonition concerning thefe not unncccflary. Hooker. 

From this admonition they took only occafion to redouble 
their fault, and to deep again; fothat, upon a fecond and third 
admonition , they had nothing to plead for their unfealbnable 
drowfinefs. South's Sermons. 

Admoni'tioner. n.f [from admonition.] A liberal difpenfer 
of admonition ; a general advifer. A ludicrous term. 

Albeit the admonitiomrs did feem at firft to like no prefeript 
form of prayer at all, but thought it the beft that their minifter 
fhould always be left at liberty to pray, as his owndifcrction did 
ferve, their defender, and his aflociates, have fithcnce propolcd 
to the world a form as themfelves did like. Hooker, b. v. § 27. 

Admo'nitory. adj. [ admonitorius , Lat.] That which admo- 
nifties. 

The fcntcncc of reafon is either mandatory, fhewing what 
mull be done ; or' elfe permiffive, declaring only what may be 
done ; or, thirdly, admonitory , opening what is the moft conve- 
nient for us tb <io. Hooker's Eccltfiajlical Polity, b. i* 

Admurmura'tion'. »./ [admurmuro, Lat] Ihc act of mur- 
muring, or whifpering to another. Die ■ 
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[admoveo, Lat.] To 


bring one 


thing to 
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To AdMo've. v. a. _ 

th c P° w ^ cr loa^ftonc “ ere£l 

Jcof the loadte,U.c|» E™r,, k ii. 

, p - * - *** 

1 ^ affaire, from a and fare.] 

'■ '‘1ft oS&> prijoncr. whom, with mochoA he tep- 

cth alive ; the HeloB bang villa muc h T the 

people to bind themfelves by , , e with ’ much 

F He kept the borders £>d ^ches^ J d laws were 
ado ; he held many P- r i > j 0 j )n Davies on Ireland. 

mad With much ado, he partly kept awake ; 

Drytbn. 

,XrSk tllSS; the particle 

I ct’s follow, to fee the end of this ado. c . 

Let s touo , Shakefp. Tamtng of the Shrew. 

All this ado about Adam’s fatherhood, and the greatnefe of its 
power, helps nothing to efrablilh .he power of thofe that go- 

„ TL a li.ht and ludicrous fenfe, implying more tumult and 
* ti ll bufmefs, than the affair is worth , in th.s fenfe ,t ,s 

more * bur roolt all .heir Rgg-Jj {£ 

target, thus. . , Jr 

We’ll keep no great ado — a friend or two 

For, hark, Tybalt being flain fo late. 

It may be thought we held him carc-leAy, 

Being our kinfrnan, if we revel much. Shakcfp.Rom.andJid. 
Come, come, fays Pufs, without any more ado, tis time 
for m = to go ro breakfaff , for cars don', 

AOOL 4 CE aEe C Lc”ii,^r^; ] d fucceedcd by pnbeny , 
more largely, that part of life in which the body has not yet 
reached its full perfection. Sec Adolescency. 

The fons mull have a tedious time of childhood and aaolej- 
cence, before they can cither themfelves affift their parents, or 
encourage them with new hopes of pofterity. Lentlcy s Serm. 
Adole'scency. n.f The fame with adolcfcncc. 

He was fo far from a boy, that he was a man born, and at 
his full itaturc, if we believe Jofephus, who places him in trie 
laft adolcfcncy, and makes him twenty-five years old. 

Brown's Vulgar Errotcrs , b. v. c. o. 

To ADOPT, v. a. [adopto, Lat.] 

1. 'Fo take a foil by choice; to make him a fon, who was not fo 
by birth.. 

Were none of all my father’s filters left ; 

Nay, were I of my mother’s kin bereft; 

None by an uncle’s or a grandame’s fide, 

Yet I cou’d fome adopted heir provide. Dryd. Perf. Sat ^ vi. 

2. To place any perlon or thing in a nearer relation, than they 
have by nature, to fomething elfe. 

Whether, adopted to fome neighb’ring ftar. 

Thou roll’ft above us, in thy wand’ ring race, 

Or, in proceffion fix’d and regular. 

Mov’d with the hcav’ns majcftic pace ; 

Or call’d to more celeftial blifs, 

'Fhou tread’ft, with feraphims, the vaft abyfs. Dryd. 

Wc arc leldom at cafe from the felicitation of our natural 
or adopted defires ; but a conftant fucceffion of uneafineffes, 
out of that ftock, which natural wants, or acquired habits, have 
heaped up, take the will in their turns. Locke. 

Ado'ptedly. adv. [from adopted.] After the manner of feme- 
thing adopted. 

Adoptedly, as fchool -maids change their names, 

By vain, though apt, affcclion. Shakefp. Mcafure for Mcaf 
Ado'ptf.R. n.f. [from adopt.] 

He that gives fome one by choice the rights of a fon. 
Ado'ption. n. f. [adoptio, Lat.] 

1. The acl of adopting, or taking to one’s felf what is not native. 
See the hell of having a falie woman ! My bed (hall be a- 

bufed, my coffers ranfackcd, my reputation gnawn at ; and I 
lhall not only receive this villainous wrong, but ftand under 
the adoption of abominable terms, and by him that does me the 
wrong. Shakejp. Merry JVives of JVindfor. 

2. The ftate of being adopted. 

In which time fhc purpos’d. 

By watching, weeping, tendance, killing, to 
O’ercome you with her (hew : yes, and in time 
(When die had fitted you with her craft) to work 
Her fon into th’ adoption of the crown. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 
In every aft of our chriftian worfhip, wc are taught to call 
upon him under the endearing charafter of our Father, to re- 
mind us of our adoption, that we are nude heirs of God, and 
joint heirs of Chrifl. Rogers’s Sermons. 

Ado'ptive. adj. [adoptivus, Lat.] 

Vol, I. 
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. He chat is adopted by another^ fo free and 

jt is impoffible an eleftivc it u po ffible for a fa- 

abfolute as an hereditary , n • adoptive fon, as in 

,0 have fo fall pwn „ „ k,rwM Spi*. 

h"E adopt* another, and maker him te fon.^ ^ 

An adopted Ion cannot ate V 'J Pllrcrgm 

idf [«*M, FrO -Fhat Which ought to be ado- 

red i that which is worthy our ncig ,,boer. 

On thofe two, vm. the love » Author of 

hang both the lawand the prop ’ ^ cn(J of the is cha- 
chrifiianicyt and the Ap f S.’ . Prmifla. 

Ao r ^AB«K,ss. n.f. [ftom uaWA] The duality of being 
adorable ; wotthineff of d, vine honours 

Ado'rably. adv. [from adorable.] In a man 
adoration. . 

VTfZL&fMu, the Divinity, difiinfl from men- 
td Smnand ferviccable worfhip we name, for diftinftion 

fake, whatever bclongeth to the church, puWick lociety, 

of God by way of external adoration. Hofei , b. s.^ 4 * 

It is poffible to fuppofe, that thofe who Wieve a fiipreme 
r Bein? mav yet sivehim no external adoration at all. 
CXCC * Stillingfleet's Defence of Difcourfes on Rom. Idolatry. 

2. Homage paid to pcrlbns in high place or cfleem. 

Oceremony, fhewme but thy worth : 

• What is thv toll, O adoration ! . 

Art thou nought elfe but place, degree, and form. 

Creating awe and tear in other men ? 

Wherein thou art lefs happy, being fear d. 

Than they in fearing. 

What drink’ll thou oft, inftcad of homage fweet. 

But poifon’d flattery ? Shakefpeare s Henry \ . 

To A DO RK. v. a. [adoro, Lat.] 

j To worfhip with external homage ; to pay divine honours. 

The mountain nymphs and Themis they adore , 

And from her oracles relief implore. Dryden. 

2. It is ufed, popularly, to denote a high degree of reverence or 
regard ; to reverence; to honour ; to love. ... 

The people appear adoring their prince, and their prince 
adoring God. , . ^athi , N 57* 

Ado'rement. n.f [from adore.] Adoration; worflnp : a 

word fcarcely ufed. .... , r . , 

The priefts of elder times deluded their apprehcniions with 
footh-faying, and fuch oblique idolatries, and won their credu- 
lities to the literal and downright adorement of cats, lizzards, 
and beetles. Browns Vulgar Err ours, b. i. c. 3. 

Ado'rer. n.f [from adore.] 

He that adores ; a worlhipcr : a term generally ufed in a 
low fenfe ; as, by lovers, or admirers. 

Being fo far provoked as I was in France, I would abate her 
nothing ; though I profefs myfeif her adorer, not her friend. 

Shakefpeare’ s Cymbeline . 

Whilft as th’ approaching pageant does appear. 

And echoing crouds fpeak mighty Venus near; 

I, her adorer , too devoutly ftand 

Fall on the utmoft margin of the land. Prior. 

2 . A worfhipper, in a ferious fenfe. 

He was fo fevere an adorer of truth, as not to diffemble; or 
to fuffer any man to think that he would do any thing, which 
he refolved not to do. Clarendon. 

To ADO'RN. v.a. [adorno, Lat.] 

1. To drefs ; to deck the perfon with ornaments. 

He hath eloathed me with the garments of falvation, he 
hath covered me with the robe of rightcoufnefs, as a bride- 
groom deckcth himfelf with ornaments, and as a bride adorn- 
etb herfelf with her jewels. lfaiah, lxi. ic. 

Yet ’tis not to adorn and gild each part. 

That Ihews more coft than art ; 


Cow! 


O'- 


Jewel sat nofe and lips, but ill appear. 

2. To fet out any place or thing with decorations. 

A gallery adorned with the pictures or ftatues of the invention 
of tilings ufeful to human life. Cowley. 

3. To embcllifti with oratory or elegance of language. 

This will fupply men’s tongues with many new things, to 
be named, adorned, and deferibed, in their difeourfe. 

Sprat’s Hijlory of the Royal Society. 

Thoufands there arc in darker fame that dwell, 

Whofe names fome nobler poem lhall adorn ; 

For, though unknown to me, they fure fought well. Dryd. 

Ado'rnment. n.f [from adorn.] Ornament; cmbellifhmcnt-; 
elegance. 

Which attribute was not given to the earth, while it was 
conful’cd ; nor to the heavens, before they had motion and 
adornment. Raleigh’s Hijlory of the JVorld. 

She held the very garment of Pofthumus in more refpeft than 
my noble aqd natural perfon, together with the adornment of 
my qualities. SbaJttJptare' s Cymbeline. 

Ado'wn. adv. [from a and down.] Down; on the ground. 
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Thrice did {he fink adovni in deadly found. 

And diricc he her reviv’d with buly pain. Fairy Quern, b. i. 

Ado'v. n. prep. Down; towards the ground; from a higher 
fituation towards a lower. 

In this remembrance Emily ere day 
Arofe, and drefs’d hcrfelf in rich array ; 
h i cfh as the month, and as the morning fair, 
jfJoutn her fhouldcrs fell her length of hair. Dryd. Fables. 

At READ. adv. [from a and dread ; as, afnle, athirjl, ajlccp.] 

In a (late of fear ; frighted ; terrified : now obfoletc. 

And thinking to make all men adread to fuch a one an enc- 
m\ , who would not fpare, nor fear to kill fo great a prince. 

Sidney, b. ii. 

Adri'ft. adv. [from a and drift, from drive.] 

Floating at random ; as, any impulfe may drive. 

Then, fhall this mount 
Of pamdife, by might of waves, be mov’d 
Out of his place, pulh’d by the horned flood ; 

With all his verdure fpoil’d, and trees adrift 
Down the gTeat river, to the opening gulf. 

And there take root. Milton* Paradije Lojf, b. xi. /. 832. 

It feem’d a corps adrift to diftant fight ; 

But at a diftancc who could judge aright. Dryd. Fables. 
'I he cuftcm of frequent reflection will keep their minds from 
running adrift, and call their thoughts home from ufelefs un- 
:.ttcntive roving. Luke on Education, § 1 76. 

ADROIT, adj. [French.] Dextrous; aftive; (kiliul. 

An adroit flout fellow would fometimes deflroy a whole fa- 
mily, withjuftice apparently againft him the whole time. 

Jet- us’ s Introduft. to Don Qttixote. 

Adroitness, n.f [from adroit .] 

Dexterity; rcadinefs ; aftivity. Neither this word, nor a- 
dro'.t, feem yet completely naturalized. 

Adkv '.adv. [from a and dry.] Athirfl; thirfty ; in want of drink. 
He never t Id any of them, that he was his humble fervant, 
but his well-wifhcr; and would rather be thought a malecon- 
tent, than drink the king’s health when he was not achy. Speck. 

Adsciti'tiods. adj. [, adfeititius , Lat.J 

That which is taken in to complete fomething clfe, though 
originally extrinfick ; fupplemental ; additional. 

Adstri'ction. n.f. [adftrifiio, Lat.] 

The aft of binding together ; and applied, generally, to me- 
dicaments and applications, which have the power of making 
the part contraft. 

ToADVA'NCE. v. a. [avancer. Fr.] 

I. To bring forward, in the local fenfe. 

Now morn, her rofy fteps in th’ caftern clime 
Advancing, low’d the earth with orient pearl. Parad. Loji. 

1. To raife to preferment; to aggrandize. 

The declaration of the greatnefs of Mordccai, whereunto 
the king advanced him. Efihcr, x. 2. 

3. To improve. 

What laws can be advifed more proper and effcftual to ad- 
vance the nature of man to its highefl perfection, than thefe pre- 
cepts of chriftianity ? Tillotfon. 

4. To heighten ; to grace ; to giveluflrc to. 

As the calling dignifies the man, fo the man much mtoxn ad- 
vat. <.-.s Ins catling. As a garment, though it warms the body, 
has a rcFurn with an advantage, being much more warmed by 
it. South’s Sermons. 

5. To forward ; to accelerate. 

Thefe three laft were (lower than the ordinary Indian wheat 
of itfclf f and this culture did rather retard than advance. Bacon. 

6. To propofc ; to offer to the publick. 

I dare not advance my opinion againft the judgment of fo 
great an author ; but I think it fair to leave the decifion to tire 
publick. Drydetfs Fables, Pref 

Some ne’er advance a judgment of their own, 

But catch the fpreading notion of the town. Pop. EJf. onCrit. 

To AdvaNce. v. n. 

1. To come forward. 

At this the youth, whofe vent’rous foul 
No fears of magtek art controul. 

Advanc'd in open fight. Parr.cl. 

2. To make improvement. 

They who would advance in knowledge, and not deceive and 
fwell themfelves with a little articulated air, fhould not take 
words for real entities in nature, till they can frame clear and 
diftinft ideas of thofe entities. Locke. 

Adva’nce. n.f [Isom to advance.] 

1. The aft of coming forward. 

All the foot were put into Abington, with a refolution to 
quit, or defend, the town, according to the manner of the ene- 
my’s advance towards it. Clarendon , b. viii. 

So, like the fun’s advance, your titles fhowj 
W hidi, a . he rifes, does the warmer grow. JValler. 

2 . A tendency to come forward to meet a lover; ait aft of invi- 
tation. 

In vain are all the praftis’d wiles, 

In vain thofe eyes would love impart ; 

Not . ! th’ advances, all the fmiles. 

Cm move one unrelenting heart. JValfls. 
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His genius was below 
The fkill of ev’ry common beau ; 

Who, tho’ he cannot fpcll, is wife 
Enough to read a lady’s eyes ; 

And will each accidental glance 

Interpret for a kind advance. Swift's MilAl 

He has deferibed the unworthy paflion of die goddefs C 
lypfo, and the indecent advances fhe made to detain him f r 
his own country. Pope’s Odyjfey, b. vii. 

3. rrogreflion ; rife from one point to another. 

Our Saviour raifed the ruler’s daughter, the widow’s f 
and Lazarus ; the firft of thefe, when Ihe had juft cxpi r 0 l i n ’ 
the fccond, as he was carried to the grave on his bier ; and V 
third, after he had been fome time buried. And having b* 
thefe gradual advances , manifefted his divine power, he ft laft 
exerted the higheft and moft glorious degree of it ; and raifed 
himfelf alfo by his own all-quickcning virtue, and according to 
his own exprefs prediction. Atterbury’s Sermons 

Men of ftudy and thought, that reafon right, and are loveri 
of truth, do make no great advances in their dilcoveries of jp 

Locke of Human Underfunding, & , 

4. Improvement; progrefs towards perfection. ** s y 

The principle and objed of the greateft importance in the 
world to the good of mankind, and for the advance and per- 
feding of human nature. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

Advancement, n.f [avanetment, Fr.J 
j. The ad of coming forward, 

This refinement having begun about the time of the revolu- 
tion, I had fome fhare in the honour of promoting it; and I 
obferve, that it makes daily advancements , and, I hope, in time, 
will raife our language to the utmoft perfedion. Swift, 

2. The ftate of being advanced ; preferment. 

During whofe reign, the Percies of the North 
Finding his ufurpation moft unjuft. 

Endeavour’d my advancement to the throne. 

S/oakeJpeare’s Fletiry VI. p. j. 

3. The ad of advancing another. 

In his owii grace lie doth exalt himfelf 
More than in your advancement. Shakefpeare’s K Lear. 

4. Improvement. 

Nor can we conceive it may be unwelcome unto thofe ho- 
noured worthies, who endeavour the advancement of learning. 

Brown’s Pref. to Vulgar Errours. 
Adva'ncer. n.f. [from advance.] 

He that advances any thing; a promoter; forwarder. 

Soon after the death of a great officer, who was judged no 
advancer of the king’s matters, the king faid to his folicitor 
Bacon, who was his kinfnun. How, tell me truly, what lay you 
of your coufin that is gone l Bacons Apothegm. 

Let us add only this concerning this Latter Part, that they are 
greater advancers of defamatory defigns, than the very firft con- 
trivers. Government of the Longue, h c. 

ADVANTAGE, n.f. [entantage, Fr.] 

1. Superiority; often with of or over before a perfon. 

In the pradical prudence of managing fuch gifts, the laity 
may have fome advantage over the clergy ; whofe experience 
is, and ought to be, lefs of this world than the others. Sprat. 

All other forts and feds of men would evidently have the 
advantage of us, and a much furer title to happinefr than we. 

Atterbury’s Preface to his Sermons. 

2. Superiority gained by ftratagem, or unlawful means. 

1 he common law hath left them this benefit, whereof they 
make advantage, and wreft it to their bad purpofes. 

Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 
But fpecially he took advantage of the night for fuch privy 
attempts, infoinuch that the bruit of his manlinefs was fpreall 
everywhere. 2 Mace. viii. 7. 

It is a noble and a furc defiance of a great malice, backed 
with a great intereft ; which yet can have no advantage of a 
man, but from his own expeditions of fomething that is with* 
uut hi m- South's Sermons. 

As foon as he was got to Sicily, they fent for him back ; de- 
figning to take advantage, and profecute him in the abfence of 
hi-- friends. Swift on the Dijfent. in Athens and Rome. 

3. Opportunity ; convenience. 

I bcfeech you. 

If you think fit, or that it may be done. 

Give me advantage of fome brief difeourfe 

With DefJcmona alone. Shakefpeare’s Othello. 

4. Favourable circumftances. 

Like jewels to advantage fet. 

Her beauty by the fhade does get. JValler. 

A face, which is over-fluthed, appears to advantage in the 
deepeft fcarlet, and the darkeft complexion is not a little alle- 
viated by a black hood. Addifon. Spectator, N* 263. 

True wit is nature to advantage drefs’d. 

What oft was thought, but ne’er fo well exprefs ’<!. 
t Pope's EJfay on Criticfit. 

5. Gain ; profit. 

F or thou faidft, what advantage will it be unto thee, anJ what 
profit fhall I have, if I be cleanfed from my fin ? Jot , xxxv. 3. 

Certain 
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C.-rtiin it is, that advantage now fits in the room of confer- 
ence, and ftccrs all. South’s Sermons, 

e Overplus ; fomething more than the mere lawful gam. 

F O my gentle Hubert, 

We owe thee much ; w ithin this wall of fiefh 
There is afoul counts thee her creditor, 

And vnth advantage means to pay thy love. 

Shakefpeare s King John. 

You faid, you neither lend nor borrow 
Upon advantage. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

7 Prcoonderation on one fide of the companion. 

Much more fhould the confideration of this pattern arm us 
with patience againft ordinary calamities ; cfpec.ally if we con- 
fider his example with this advantage, that though his fritter- 
ing were wholly undeferved, and not for himfelf but for us, 
yet he bore them patiently. Tillotfon. 

To Advantage, v. a. [from the noun.] 
j_ To benefit. 

Convey what I fet down to my lady : it fhall advantage 
more than ever the bearing of letter did. 

Shakefpeare’s Twelftlr-Night. 
The great bufinefs of the fenfes being to make us take no- 
tice of what hurts or advantages the bod)’, it is wifely ordered 
by nature, that pain fhould accompany the reception of fevcral 

Locke. 


ideas. 


We fhould have purfued fome other way, more effectual, for 
diftrefling die common enemy, and advantaging ourfelvcs .Swift. 

The trial hadi endamag’d thee no way. 

Rather more honour left, and more efteem ; 

Me naught advantag'd, miffing what I aim'd. Par. Regained. 

2. To promote; to bring forward ; to gain ground. 

To ennoble it with the fpirit that infpires the Royal Society, 
w-erc to advantage it in one of the beft capacities in which it is 
improvcable. Glanvill/s Scepfis Scientifca, Pref. 

AdvaNtAGED. adi. [from to advantage.] 

Poflcffed of advantages. 

In the moft advantaged tempers, this difpofition is but compa- 
rative ; whereas die moft of men labour under difadvantages, 
which nothing can rid them off. Glanv. Scepfis Scientif ca. 

AdvaNtace-cround. n.f. Ground that gives fuperiority, 
and opportunities of annoyance or refiftancc. 

This excellent man, who flood not upon the advantage- 
ground before, from die time of his promotion to the archbifho- 
prick, or rather from that of his being commiffioner of the trea- 
fury, exceedingly provoked, or underwent the envy, and re- 
proach, and malice of men of all qualities and conditions ; who 
agreed in nothing elfe. Clarendon. 

Advantageous, ad]. [ avantageux , Fr.] 

1. Of advantage; profitable; ufeful ; opportune; convenient. 

The time of fickncfs, or affliction, is, like the cool of the day 
to Adam, a feafon of peculiar propriety for the voice of God to 
be heard ; and may be improved into a very advantageous op- 
portunity of begetting or increafing fpiritual life in the foul. 

Hammond’s Fundamentals. 

Here perhaps 

Some advantageous aft may be atchiev’d 

By fudden onfet, either with hell-fire 

To wafte his whole creation ; or peflefs 

All as our own. Milton’s Paradife LoJl, />. ii. /. 363. 

2. It is ufed with relation to perfons, and followed by to. 

Since every painter paints himfelf in his own works, ’tis ad- 
vantageous to him to know himfelf, to the end that he may cul- 
tivate thofe talents which make his genius. Dryd. Dufrefuoy. 

Ad vanta'geouslv. adv. [from advantageous.] 

Convcmendy; opportunely; profitably. 

It was aivantagcoujly fituated, dicrc being an cafy paffaee 
from it to /Egypt, /Ethiopia, Pcrfia, and India, by fea. Arbuth. 

Advanta'ceousni ss. n.f [from advantageous.] 

Quality of being advantageous; profitablenefs ; ufefulnefs ; 
convenience. 

The laft property, which qualifies God for the fitteft object 
of our love, is, the advantageoufnefs of his to us, both in the 
prefent and the future life. Boyle's Seraphic Love. 

To ADVENE, v. n. [advenio, Lat.] 

To accede to fomething ; to become part of fomething clfe, 
without being effential ; to be fuperadded. 

A fixth caufe confidered in judicature, is ftiled an accidental 
caufe ; and tile accidental of any aft, is faid to be whatever ad- 
venes to the aft itfclf already fubftantiated. Ay life’s Partrgon. 

Adve'nient. adj. [adveniens, Lat.] 

Advening ; coming from outward caufcs ; fuperadded. 

If to fuppofe the foul a diftinft fubftance from the body, and 
cxtrinfccally advenient , be a great error in philofophy, almoft all 
the world hath hitherto been mift.iken. 

Glanville' s Vanity of Dogmatifm. 

frcing thus divided from truth in themfelves, they arc yet 
farther removed by advenient deception ; for they are daily 
mocked into error by fubtlcr devifers Brawn’s Vulg. Errours. 

Advent, n.f. [from adventus ; that is, adventus Redcmptoris.] 


that 
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1 ne name ot one* of the holy feafons, fignifying the coming * 
x ,s * t " e &mt*g of our Saviour ; which is made the fubiect of 
our devotion during the four weeks before Chriltma*. 
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AdveNtine. adj. [from advenio, ad vent urn.] 

Adventitious ; that which is cxtrinfically added ; that whim 
comes from outward caufes : a word fcarcc-ly in ufe. 

As for the peregrine heat, it is thus far true, that, if the pro- 
portion of the adventine heat be greatly predominant to the na- 
tural heat and fpirits of the body, it tendeth to diffolution or 
notable alteration. Bacon s Natural Hijlory, N' S3 6. 

Adventitious, adi. [adventitias, Lat.] 

That which advenes; accidental; fupervenient ; extrinh- 
cally added, not effentially inherent. 

Difeafes of continuance get an adventitious ftrength from 
cuftom, befides their material caufe from the humour.. Bacon. 

Though we may call the obvious colours natural, and the 
others adventitious ; yet fuch changes of colours, from whatfo- 
ever caufe they proceed, may be properly enough taken jn, to 
illuftratc the piefent fubjeft. Boyle on Colours » 

If his blood boil, and th’ adventitious fire 
Rais’d by high meats, and higher wines, require 
To temper and allay the burning heat ; 

Waters are brought, which by decoftion get 
New coolnefs. Dryd. Juvenal, Sat. v. 

Of this we have an inftance in the gem-kinJ ; where, of all 
the many forts reckoned up by lapidaries, there are not above 
three or four that are original ; their diverlitics, as to luftre, 
colour, and hardnefs, ariiing from the different admixture of 
other adventitious mineral matter. Woodward s Natural Hijl. 

Adve'ntive. n.f. [from advenio, Lat.] The thing or petlon 
that comes from without ; a word not now in ufc. 

That the natives be not fo many, but that there may be el- 
bow-room enough for them, and for the ad entires alfo. 

Bacon’s Advice to Sir George Villicrs. 

AdveNtual. adj. [from advent.] 

Relating to the feafon of advent. 

1 do alfo daily ufe one other colkft ; as, namely, the collefts 
adventual, quadragefimal, pafchal, or pentecoftal, for their pro- 
per feafons. Bifnop Saimderfon upon Subrnijfon to Ujurpers. 

ADVENTURE, n.f. [French.] 

1 . An accident ; a chance ; a hazard ; an event of which we have 
no direftion. 

The general fummoned three .caftles that were near : one 
defperateof fuccour, and not deftrous to difpute the defence, 
prefently yielded ; but two flood upon their adventure. 

Sir John Hayward. 

2 . In this fenfe is ufed the phrafe, at all adventures ; [a l' adven- 
ture, Fr.J By chance ; without any rational fchemc. 

Blows flew at all adventures, wounds and death; given r.nd 
taken unexpected ; many fcarce knowing their enemies from 
their friends. Sir John Hayward. 

Where the mind docs not perceive this probable connection, 
there men’s opinions are the effefts of chance and hazard, of a 
mind floating at all adventures , without choice and without di- 
reftion. 

3. The occafion of cafual events ; an enterprife in which fome- 
thing muft be left to hazard. 

For I muft love, and am refolv’d, to try 
My fate, or, failing in th’ adienture, die. Dryden's Fables. 
This noun, with all its derivatives, are frequently written 
without ad ; as, venture , venturous. 

To Ad \ e'nture. v. n. [adventurer, Fr.] 

1. To try the chance ; to dare. 

Be not angry, 

Moft mighty princefs, that I have adventur'd 
To try your taking of a falfe report. Shakefp. CymbeUne. 
The tender and delicate woman among you, which would 
not adventure to fet the foie of her foot upon the ground, for 
delicatcnefs and tendernefs. D cuter, xxviii. 26. 

2. In an adtivc fenfe, to put into the power of chance. 

For my father fought for you, and adventured W\$ life for, and 
delivered you out of the hand of Midian. Judges, ix. 1 -. 

3. It is often ufed with the reciprocal pronoun; as, he adventured 
mmfclf. 

Adventurer, n.f. [adventurier, Fr.] 

He that feeks occafions of hazard ; he that puts himfelf in 
the hands of chance. 

He is a great adventurer, faid he. 

That hath his fword through hard allay forgone, 

And now hath vow’d, till he avenged be 
Of that defpight, never to wear none. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
The kings of England did not make the conqucic of Ireland 
their own work; it was begun by particular adventurers, and 
other voluntaries, who came to feck their fortunes in Ireland. 

T 1 • n . , . , , Sir J ohn Davies on Ireland. 

In this aftion, highly commendable, he intended to hazard 
his own aftion, that fo the more cafily he might win ad rntur- 
m, who elfe were like to be lefs forward. Sir W. Raid A! s EV 
Had it not been for the Britilh, which the late wars drew 
over, and of adventurers or foldiers frated here, the country had 
by the laft war, and plague, been left, in a manner, deftitute. 

Thar wealthy «d. from pir at* ****•■ 

Our merchants fhall no more advent’ rers be. Drydem 

Adve'n- 
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Adventurous, adj. [adventureux , Fr.J 

i. He that is inclined to adventures; and, confequently, bold, 
daring, courageous. 

At land and lea, in many a doubtful fight. 

Was never known a more advent' rous knight ; 

Who oftner drew his fword, and always tor the right. 

Dryd. Hind and Panther. 
Applied to things ; that which is full of hazard ; which re- 
quires courage ; dangerous. 

But I’ve already troubled you too long. 

Nor dare attempt a more advent' rous fong. 

My humble verfe demands a foftcr theme ; 

A painted meadow, or a purling ftream. 

Anv f/nturouslv. adv. [from adventurous.] 

After an adventurous manner ; boldly ; daringly. 

They are both hanged ; and fo would this be, if he durft 
fteal any thing advcnturoujly. Shakefpeare’s Henry V. 

Adventuresome, adj. [from adventure.] 

The fame with adventurous : a low word, fcarcely ufed in 
writing. 

Adve'nturesomeness. n.f. [from adventuresome] 

The quality of being advcnturefomc. 

A'DVERB. n.f. [adverbium, Lat] 

A word joined to a verb or adjedtivc, and folcly applied to 
the ulc of qualifying and reftraining the latitude of their figni- 
fication, by the intimation of fome circumftance thereof ; as, 
of quality, manner, degree. Clarke’s Latin Grammar. 

Thus we fay, he runs fivifily \ the bird flies aloft ; he lives 
virtu oi fly. 

Adve'rbial. adj. [ adverbial! s, Ln t . ] 

That which has the quality or ftrudfure of an adverb. 
Adve'rbially. adv. [adverbial! ter, Lat.] 

Like an adverb ; in the manner of an adverb. 

I {liould think alta was joined adverbially with tremit, did 
Virgil make ufe of fo equivocal a fyntax. AddiJ. Rem. on Italy. 
Adve'rsa ble. adj. [ from adverfe . ] 

Contrary to ; oppolitc to. Did. 

ADVERSARIA, n.f. [Lat. A book, as it fhould feem, in 
which Debtor and Creditor were fet in oppofition.J A com- 
mon-place ; a hook to note in. 

Thefe parchments are fuppofed to have been St. Paul’s ad- 
verfaria. Bull s Sermons. 

Adversary, n.f. [adverfaire, Fr. adverfarius, Lat.J 

An opponent; antagonift ; enemy: generally applied to 
thofc that have verbal or judicial quarrels ; as, controvertifts or 
litigants : fometimes, to an opponent in Angle combat. It may 
fometimes imply an open profeflion of enmity ; as we fay, a 
fecret enemy is worfe than an open adverfary. 

Yet am I noble, as the adverfary 
I come to cope. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

Thofe rites and ceremonies of the church, therefore, which 
were the felf-famc now that they were, when holy and virtuous 
men maintained them againft profane and deriding adverfaries , 
her own children have in dcrifion Hooker , b. i. § i. 

Mean while th’ adverfary of God and man, 

Satan, witli thoughts inflam’d, of higheft defign, 

Puts on fwi ft wings. Miltarl s Paradife Lojl , b. ii. /. 620. 

An adverfary , on the contrary, makes a rtricter fearch into 
us, and difeovers every flaw and imperfection in our tempers. 
A friend exaggerates a man’s virtues ; an enemy inflames his 
crimes. *" Addifon. Speltator, N“ 399. 

Adve'rsativf.. adj. [adverfativus, Lat. j 

A term of grammar, applied to a word which makes fome 
opposition or variety ; as in this fentence : This diamond is 
orient, but it is rough. But is an adverfative conjunction. 
ADVERSE, adj. [culver fits, Lat.] 

In profc it has now the accent on the firfl fvllablc ; in verfe 
it is accented on the firftby Shakefpeare ; on either, indifferent- 
ly, by Milton ; on the laft, by Dry den ; on the lirff, by Ref- 
common. 

1 Acting with contrary directions ; as, two bodies in colhlion. 
Was I for this nigh wreekt upon the fea. 

And twice, by adverfe winds, from England’s bank 
Drove back again unto my native clime. Shakefp. Henry V I. 

As when two polar winds blowing adverfe , 

Upon thcCronian fea together drive 

Mountains of ice. Milton's Paradife l.oJl,b. x. /. 2S9. 

With adverfe blaft up-turns them from - the South, 

Notus and Alcr. ILid. 1 . 701. 

A cloud of fmokc envelopes either ho ft, 

And all at once the combatants arc loft ; 

Darkling they join adverfe , and fhock unfecn ; 

Couriers with courfcrs juftling, men with men. Dryd. 

1 . Figuratively, contrary to the wilh or defire ; thence, calami- 
tous ; afflictive ; pernicious. It is oppofed to profperous. 
What if he hath decreed, that I ffiall firft 
Be try’d in humble ftatc, and things adverfe ; 

By tribulations, injuries, infults, 

Contempts, and fcorns, and fnarcs, and violence. P ar . Reg. 

Some the prevailing malice of the great. 

Unhappy men, or adverfe fate. 

Sunk deep into the gulfs of an affl idled ftate, Rofcommon. 





3. Pcrfonally opponent ; the pcrfcn that counteracts another, 
contefts any thing. 

Well ihe faw her father was grown her adverfe party; atl( j 
yet her fortune fuch, as flic mull favour her rivals. Sidney. 

Adve'rsity. n.f [adverfitc, Fr.J 

Affliction ; calamity ; that is, oppofition to our wifhes. 

1. Thecaufcof ourforrow; afflidtion ; misfortune. In this fenfe 
it may have a plural. 

Let me embrace thefe four adverfties , 

For wife men fay, it is the wifeft courle. Shakefp. Hei i.Vl, 

2. The ftate of uuhappinefs ; mifery. 

Sweet are the ufes of adverfity , 

Which like the toad, ugly and venomous. 

Wears yet a precious jewel in his head. Shak. As you like it. 
Concerning deliverance itfelf from all adverfity , we ufe not 
to fay men arc in adverfity , whenfoever they feel any fniall 
hinderance of their welfare in this world, but when fome not- 
able affliction or crofs, fome great calamity or trouble, befall- 
eth them. Hooker, b.v.§ 4.8/ 

A remembrance of the good ufe he had made of profperity, 
contributed to fupport his mind under the heavy weight of ad- 
verfity, which then lay upon him. Atterburf s Serums. 

Adve'rslv. adv. [from adverfe.] 

In an adverfe manner ; oppoiitely ; unfortunately. 

What I think, I utter, and fpend my malice in my breath. 
Meeting two fuch wealfinen as you arc, (I cannot call you Lv- 
curgufles) if the drink you give me touch my palate adverfly, I 
make a crooked face at it. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

ToADVE'RT. v. n. [adverio, Lat.] 

To attend to ; to regard ; to obferve ; with the particle to 
before the objedt of regard. 

'I he mind of man being not capable at once to advert to 
more than one thing, a particular view and examination of 
fuch an innumerable number of vaft bodies, will afford matter 
of admiration. Ray on the Creation. 

Now to the univerfal whole advert ; 

The earth regard as of that whole a part ; 

In which wide frame more noble worlds abound ; 

Witnefs, ye glorious orbs, which hang around. Blackmon. 
We fometimes fay, To advert the mind to an objedt. 

Adve'rtence. n. f [from advert.] 

Attention to ; regard to ; confideration. 

Chriftianity may make Archimedes his challenge; give it 
but where it may fet its foot ; allow but a fober advertence 
to its propofals, and it will move the whole world. 

Decay of Piety, 

Adve'rtency. n.f [from advert.] 

The fame with advertence. Attention ; regard ; heedfulnefs. 

Too much advertency is not your talent ; or elfe you had 
fled from that text, as from a rock. Swift. 

To ADVERTISE.;*;, a. [, advertir , Fr.] 

It is now fpoken with the accent upon the laft fyllablc ; but 
appears to have been anciently accented on the iecond. 

To inform another ; to give intelligence ; with an accufatiax 


1. 


2 . 


of the perfon informed. 

The bifhop did require a refpite. 

Wherein he might the king his lord advertife. 

Whether our daughter were legitimate. 

Shakefpeare' s Henry VIII. 

As I by friends am well advertifed. 

Sir Edmund Courtney, and the haughty’ prelate, 

Bifhop of Exeter, his elder brother, 

With many more confederates arc in arms. 

Shakefpeare' s Richard III. 
To inform ; to give notice ; with of before the fubjeet of in- 
formation. 

The death of Sclymus nothing fufpedted, Fcrhatcs, undcr- 
ftanding that Solyman expected more allured advertifement, 
fent unto the other Balias ; unto whom he declared the death 
of the emperor : of which they, by another meflenger, adver- 
tifed Solyman ; filming thofc letters with all their hands and 
feals. Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 

They were to advertife die chief hero of the diilrefles of his 
fubjedts, occafioned by his abfencc, to crave his fuccour, and 
folicitc him to haften his return. Dryd. Pref. Dufrejn. 

3. To give notice of any thing, by means of an advertifement in 
the publick prints ; as, He advertifed his lofs. 

Advertisement, or Advertisement, n.f [ advertijf - 
merit, Fr.] 


j. 


Inftruction ; admonition. , • 

— ’'I'is all men’s office to fpeak patience 
To thofe, that wring under the load of forrow ; 

But no man’s virtue nor fufflcicncy, 

To be fo moral, when he fliall endure 

The like himfclf : therefore give me no counfel; 

My griefs are louder than advertifement. 

Shakefpeare' s Much ado about Nothing 
Intelligence ; information. 

T hen, as a cunning prince that ufeth fpics, 

If they return no news, doth nothing know ; 

But if they make advertifement of lies, 

The prince’s counfel all awry do go. Sir John Davi^ 
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He had received advertifement ,that the party, which was fent 
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forhis relief from London, had braih in S^«- 


letfhire, which would much retard their march. 

The drum and trumpet, by their feveral founds, 


ferve for 


many kinds of advertijhnents, in military affairs : the bells ierve 
to proclaim a fcarc-fire ; and, in fome places, water-breaches ; 
t 1 o m m wnman. or child ; time of divine ler- 


Holder. 


the departure of a man, woman, or child ; tinie 

vice; the hour of the day; day of the month. 

3. Notice of any thing publifhed in a paper ol intelligence. 
Advertiser, n.f. [advertifeur, Ir.] 

I. He that gives intelligence or information. 

2 The paper in which advertifements are publifhed. 
Advertising, or Adveri i'sing. part. adj. [from acvertife.] 
Aftive in giving intelligence ; monitory : a word not now in 

ufe. 

As I was then 

Advertifing, and holy to your bufinefs. 

Not changing heart with habit, I am ftill 
Attornied at your fervice. Shakefp. Meaftre for Mcafure. 
To Adve'seerate. v.n. [advefpero, Lat.] 

To draw towards evening. 


DU 7. 


Ad . i ce. n f. [avis, advis, Fr. from advifo , low Latin.] 

Counfel; inftrueftion : except that inftruftion implies fupcrio- 


i. 


rity, and advice may be given by equals or inferiors. 
Break we our match up, and, by my advice , 


Let us impart what we have lccn to-night 
Unto young Hamlet. Shakefp. Hamid. 

O troubled, weak and coward, as thou art ! 

Without thy poor advice, the lab’ring heart 
To worfe extremes with fwifter fteps would run ; 

Not fav’d by virtue, yet by vice undone. Prior. 

. Reflexion ; prudent confideration ; as, he always ads with 
good advice. 

What he hath won, that he hath fortified : 

So hot a fpecd, with fuch advice difpos’d. 

Such temperate order, in fo fierce a courfe. 

Doth want example. Shakefp. King John. 

. Cotifultation ; deliberation ; with the particle with. 

Great princes, for the moft part, taking advice with work- 
with no lefs coft, fet their things together. Bacon's Eff. 


men. 


Intelligence ; as, the merchants received advice of their lofs. 
This fenfc is fomewhat low, :uid chiefly commercial. 
Advi'ce-boat. n.f. A veflel employed to bring intelligence. 
Advi'sable. adj. [irom advifti] Prudent; fit to be advifed. 
Some judge \l adz-fable for a man to account with his heart 
every day ; and this, no doubt, is the beft and fureft courfe; 
for {till the oftner, the hetter. South's Sermons. 

It is not advifable to reward, where men have the tendernefs 
not to punifh. L'EjIrange's Fables. 


Advi'sableness. n.f. [from advifable.] The quality of being 


advifable, or fit ; fitnefs ; propriety, 

To A D VI'SE. v. a. [advifer, Fr.J 

1. To counfel ; with the particle to before the thing advifed. 

If you do ftir abroad, go arm’d. 

— Arm’d, brother! 

Brother, I advife you to the beft. Shak. K. Lear. 

I would advife all gentlemen to learn merchants accounts, 
and not to think it a fkill that belongs not to them. Locke. 
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When I confider the fcruplcs and cautions I here lay in your 
way, methinks it looks as if I advifed you to fomething which 
I would have offered at, but in cffedl not done. Idem. 

2. To give information ; to inform ; to make acquainted with 
any thing ; often with the particle of before the thing told. 

You were advis'd, his flelh was capable 
Of wounds and fears; and that his forward fpirit 
Would lift him, where moft trade of danger rang’d. 

Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. p. ii. 
Such difcourfc bring on, 

As may advife him of Iris happy ftate ; 

Happinefs in his pow’r, left free to will. Paradife Loji. 

A porting meflenger difpatch’d from hence. 

Of this fair troop advis'd their aged prince. Diyden's AHneid. 
ToAdvi'se. v.n. 

1. loconfult; with the particle with before the perfon con- 
lulted ; as, he advifed with his companions. 

2. To confider ; to deliberate. 

Advife if this be worth 
Attempting, or to fit in darknefs here. 

Hatching vain empires. Miltons Paradife Lofl, l. ii. 

Advi'sed. participial adj. [from advife.] 

1. Adling with deliberation and defign ; prudent; wife. 

Let his travel appear rather in his difcourfc, than in his ap- 
parel or gefture; and, in his difcourfc, let him be rather ad- 
vifed in his anfwers, than forward to tell ftories. Bacon’s EjJ. 
Th’ Almighty Father, where he fits 
Shrin’d in his fandtuary of hcav’n fecurc, 

Confuting on the fum of things forefeen. 

This tumult, and permitted all, advis’d. Paradife LoJl , b.v i. 

2. Performed with deliberation ; done on purpofe ; acted with de- 
fign. 

By that which we work naturally, as, when we breathe, 
fleep, and mgve, we fet forth the glory of God,- as natural 
• OL. I. 


agents do ; albeit wc have no exprefs purpofe to matte that our 
end, nor any advifed determination therein to follow a law. 

1 Hooker , b. 1. p. 49. 

In my fchool-days, when I had loft one fhaft, 

I Ihot his fellow of the felf-fame flight. 

The felf-fame way, with more advifed watch. 

To find the other forth ; by vcnt’ring both, . 

I oft found both. Shakefp. Merchant of V mice. 

Advi'sedly. adv. [from advifed.] Deliberately; purpofely; 

by defign ; prudently. ... , 

Surprize may be made by moving things, when the party is 
in hafte, and cannot Itay to confider advifedly of that which is 
moved. , Bacon, EJfay xxuu 

Thou ftileft fccond thoughts (which are by all allowed the 
beft) a rclaplc ; and talkeftof a quagmire, where no man ever 
ftuck faft; and accufcft conftancy of mifehief in what is na- 
tural, and advifedly undertaken. Sir John Su tiling* 

Advi'seiiness. n.f [irom advifed.] Deliberation; cool and 
pnident procedure. 

While things arc in agitation, private men may modcltly 
tender their thoughts to the confideration of thofc that are in 
authority ; to whofe care it belongeth, in preicribing concern- 
ing indifferent things, to proceed with all juft advijednefs and 
moderation. Saunderfon s Judgment in one Kictv. 

Advi'sement. n.f [ advi foment , Fr . ] 

1. Counfel ; information. 

Mote I wote. 

What ftrange adventure do ye now purfue ? 

Perhaps my fuccour, or advifement meet. 

Mote ftead you much your purpofe to fubdue. Fairy djhtccn. 
I will, according to your advifement, declare the evils, which 
feem moft hurtful. Spenfer s State of Ireland. 

2. It is taken like wife; in old writers, for prudence and circum- 
fpe&ion. It is now, in both fenfes, antiquated. 

Advi'ser. n.f. [from advife.] The perfon that advifes, or gives 
counfel ; a counfellor. 

Here, free from court-compliances, he walks. 

And with himfelf, his beft advifer, talks. Waller. 

They never fail of their moft artful and indefatigable ad- 
drefs, to filence this impertinent advifer, whofe feverity awes 
their excefles. Rogers’s Sermons. 

Adola'tion. n.f [ adulation , Fr. adulatio, Lat.J Flattery $ 

. high compliment. 

O be fick, great Greatnefs ! 

And bid thy ceremony give thee cure. 

Think’ft thou the firy fever will go out. 

With titles blown from adulation ? Shakefp. Henry V. 

They who flattered him moft before, mentioned him new 
with the greateft bitternefs, and called him now the corrupter 
of the king, and betrayc-r,of the people ; without imputing the 
leaft crime to him, committed fince the time of that exalted 
adulation , or that was not then as much known to them, as it 
could be now. Clarendon. 

Adula'tor. n.f. [adulator, Lat.] A flatterer. Din. 

A'dulatory. adj. [adulatorius, Lat.] Flattering; full of com- 
pliments. 

ADU'L T. adj. [ adultus , Lat.] Grown up ; paft the age of in- 
fancy and weaknefs. 

They would appear lefs able to approve themfelves, not only 
to the confeflbr, but even to the catechift, in their adult age, 
than they were in their minority ; as having fcarcc ever thought 
of the principles of their religion, fincc they conned them to 
avoid correction. Decay of PUty. 

'I'he earth, by thefe applauded fchools, ’tis faid, 

This finglc crop of men and women bred ; 

Who grown adult, (fo chance, it feems, enjoin’d) 

Did, male and female, propagate their kind. Blackmore. 

Adu'lt. n.f. A perfon above the age of infancy, or grown 
to fome degree of ftrength; fometimes full grown : a word ufed 
chiefly by medicinal writers. 

I he depreflion of the cranium, without a fracture, can but 
feldom occur ; and then it happens to children, whofe bone9 
are more pliable and foft than thofe of adults. Sharp’s Surgery. 

Adultness. n.f. [from adult.] The ftate of being adult. 
Sec Adolescence. Din. 

To Adu'i.ter. v.a. [adulterer, Fr. adultero, Lat.] To com- 
mit adultery with another : a word not rlaffiml, 

His chafte wife 


He adulters ftill : his thoughts lye with a whore. Ben. Johnf. 
iNterant. n.f [adulterans, Lat.J The perfon or thing 


Adu'li 

which adulterates. 

To Adu'lt e rate. v.a. [adulterer, Fr. adultero, Lat.J 

1 . 'I'o commit adultery’. 

But fortune, oh ! 

Adulterates hourly with thine uncle John ; 

And witli her golden hand hath pluckt on France. 

0 « t - . , - . . . Shakefp. King John. 

2 . To corrupt by fome foreign admixture ; to contaminate. 

Common pot-afhes, bought of them that fell it in fhops,who 
are not fo fool.lhly knavilh, as to adulterate them with falt- 
petre, which is much dearer than pot-afhes. Boyle 

Could a man be compofed to fuch an advantage of conftitu- 
L tut ion. 
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2 . 


'i'hc aft cf adumbrating, or giving a flight and impcrfeft re- 
prcfcntation. See ADUMBRA 1 E. 

To make fome adumbration of that wc mean, the interiour 
is rather an impulhon or contufion of the air, than an elifion or 
feftion of the fame. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. N° 187. 

2. The flight and imperfeft reprefentation of a thing; a faint 
fketch. 

The obfervers view but the backfide of the hangings ; the 
right one is on the other fide the grave : and our knowledge is 
hiit like thofe broken ends ; at belt a moft confufcd adumbra- 
tion. GlanviUe's Steffis Scientifica. 

Thofe of thefirft fort have fome adumbration ot the rational 
nature, as vegetables have of the fcnfible. Hales’s Origin. 

Aduna'tion. n. f. [from ad and units, Lat] The ftateof be- 
ing united; union: a word of little ufc. 

"When, by glaciation, wood, ftraw, dufl, and water, arc 
fuppofed to be united into one lump, the cold docs not caufc 
any real union or adunation, but only hardening the aqueous parts 
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tion, that it (hould not at all adulterate the images of his mind ; 
yet this fecond nature would alter the crafis of his underftand- 
ing. GlanviUe’s Sceffis Scientifca, c. xvi. 

The prefent war has fo adulterated our tongue with ftrange 
words, that it would be impofliblc for one of our great grand- 
fathers to know what his pofterity have been doing. Spectator. 

Adulterate, adj. [from To adulterate.] 


of the liquor into ice; the other bodies, being accidentally prefent 
in that liquor, are frozen up in it, but not really united. Eos! 
Adu'ncity. n.f [ aduncitas , Lat.J Crookcdnefs ; flexure in 


wards ; hookednefs. 


Tainted with the guilt of adultery. 

I am poffefs’d with an adulterate blot ; 

My blood is mingled with the grime of luff: ; 

Being ftrumpeted by thy contagion. SkakeJ'p. Comedy of Err. 
— That inceftuous, that adulterate beaft. Idem , Hamlet. 

Corrupted with fome foreign mixture. 

It does indeed differ no more, than the maker of adulterate 
wares docs from the vender of them. Govermn. of the Tongue. 

They will have all their gold and filver, and may keep their 
adulterate copper at home ; for wc are determined not to pur- 
chafe it with our manufactures. Swift's Mifcellanies. 

AduLter at eness. n.f. [from adulterate .] The quality or 
Hate of being adulterate, or counterfeit. 

Adultera'tion. n.f. [from adu/tei ate.] 

1 . The aft of adulterating or corrupting by foreign mixture ; 
contamination. 

To make the compound pafs for the rich metal Ample, is an 
adulteration , or counterfeiting : but if it be done avowedly, and 
without difguifing, it may be a great faving of the richer me- 
tal. Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory, N° 798. 

2. The lfate of being adulterated, or contaminated. 

Such tranflations are like the adulteration of the noblcft wines, 
where fomething of the colour, fpirit, and flavour, will re- 
main ; and, while they pleafe fome injudicious palates, do 
only raife the indignation of every goodtaffe. Felton on the Claff. 

Adu'ltereR. n.f [adulter, Lat.J The perfon guilty of adul- 
tery. 

With what impatience muff the mufe behold, 

The wife by hci procuring hufband fold ; 

For tho’ the law makes null th’ adulterers deed 

Of lands to her, the cuckold may fuccced. Dryd. Juvenal. 

Adu'lteress. n.f. [from adulterer.] A woman that com- 
mits adultery. 

The Spartan lady replied, when fhc was afkcd. What was 
the p uni foment for adultereffes ? There arc no fuch things here. 

Government of the Tongue , § 3. 

A robe of tiflue, ftifF with golden wire; 

An upper veft, once Helen’s rich attire ; 

From Argos by the fam’d adult'refs brought ; 

With golden flow’rs and winding foliage wrought. Dry. Fir. 

Adu'lterine. n.f. [adulterine, Fr. adulter inus, Lat.J A child 
born of an adultcrcfs : a term of canon law. 

Adu'lterous. adj. [adulter, Lat.] Guilty of adultery. 

Th’ adulterous Antony, moft large 
In his abominations, turns you off. 

And gives his potent regiment to a trull, 

That nofes it againft us. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
An adulterous perfon is tied to reftitution of the injury, fo 
far as it is reparable; and to make provifton for the children, 
that they may not injure the legitimate. Taylor. 

Think on whole faith th’ adult’rous youth rely’d ; 

Who promis’d, who procur’d the Spartan bride r Dryd. AEn. 

ADU'LTF. RY. n.f. [adulterium, Lat.] The aft of violat- 
ing the bed of a married perfon. 

All thy domcftic griefs at home be left. 

The wife’s adult' ry, with the fervant’s theft; 

And (the moft racking thought, which can intrude) 

Forget falfe friends, and their ingratitude. Dryd. Juven. 

Adu'mbr ant. adj. [from adumbrate.] That which gives a 
flight refemblance. 

To A DU'MBR ATE. v. a. [adumbro, Lat.] 

To foadow out ; to give a flight likenefs ; to exhibit a faint 
refemblance, like that which lhadows afford of the bodies 
which they reprefent. 

Heaven is defigned for our reward, as well as refeue ; and 
therefore is adumbrated by all thofe pofitive excellencies, which 
can endear or recommend. Decay of Piety. 

Adumbr a'tion. n.f [from adumbrate.] 


There can be no queftion, but the aduncity of the pounces 
and beaks of the hawks, is the caufc of the great and habitual 
immorality of thofe animals. Arbuthnot and Pope’s Mart. Scrib 

Adu'nque. adj. [aduncus, Lat.] Crooked; bending inwards • 
hooked. 

The birds that arc fpeakers, are parrots, pies, jays, daws 
and ravens ; of which parrots have an adunque bill, but the reft 
not. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. 

A'dvocacy. n.f. [from advocate.] The act of pleading ; vin- 
dication ; defence ; apology : a word in little ufe. 

If any there arc who arc pf opinion, that there arc no anti- 
podes, or that the ftars do fall, they foall not want herein the 
applaufc or advocacy of Satan. Brown's Vulgar Emmery b i 

A'DVOCA T E. n.f. [advocatus, Lat.] 

1 . He that pleads the caufe of another in a court of judicature. 

An advocate , in the general import of the word, is that per- 
fon who has the pleading and management of a judicial caufe 
In a ftrift way of fpeaking, only that perfon is ftiled advocate 
who is the patron of the caufe, and is often, in Latin, termed 
togatus , and, in Englifo, a perfon of the long robe. Ayl. P ar< 

Learn what thou ow’ft thy country and thy friend ; 
What’s requifite to fpare, and what to fpend : 

Learn this ; and, after, envy not the ftore 

Of the greas’d advocate that grinds the poor. Dryd. Perfeus. 

2. He that pleads any caufe, in whatever manner, as a controvcr- 
tift or vindicator. 

If foe dares truft me with her little babe. 

I’ll foew’t the king, and undertake to be 
Her advocate to th’ loudeft. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Of the levcral forms of government that have been, or are, 
in the world, that caufe feems commonly the better, that lias 
the better advocate , or is advantaged by frefocr experience. 

Temple's Mifcellanies. 

3. It is ufed with the particle for before the perfon or tiring, in 
whole favour the plea is offered. 

Foes to all living worth except your own, 

And advocates for folly dead and gone. Pope's Epifilcs. 

4. In the fcriptural and facrcd fenfe, it ftands for one of the offices 
of our Redeemer. 

Me his advocate , 

And propitiation ; all his works on me. 

Good, or not good, ingraft. Milton's Paradife Lf. 

An vocation, n.f. [from advocate.]. The office of pleading; 
plea; apology. 

Alas ! thrice gentle Caflio, 

My advocation is not now in tunc ; 

My lord is not my lord ; nor ftotdd I know him, 

W ere he in favour, as in humour, alter’d. Shakefp. Othello. 

Advola'tion. n.f. [aduolo, advolatum, Lat.] The aft of fly- 
ing to fomething. Diet. 

Advolu'tion. n.f [advolutio, Lat.] The aft of rolling to 
fomething. 

Advo'utr v. n.f. [avoutrie, Fr.] Adultery. 

He was the moft perfidious man upon the earth, and he had 
made a marriage compounded between an advoutry and a 
rape. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

Advowe'. n. f. He that has the right of advowfon. See Ac- 
VOWSON. 

Advo'wson, or Advo'wzen. n.f, [In common law.] 

A right to prefent to a benefice, and fignifies as much as Jus 
Patronatiis. In the canon law, it is fo termed, bccaufe they 
that originally obtained the right of prefenting to any church, 
were great benefaftors thereto ; and are therefore termed 
lometimes Patron ! , fometimes Advocati. Cowell ■ 

To Adu'rf. v.n. [aduro, Lat.] To burn up. 

Such a degree of heat, which doth neither melt nor fcorch, 
doth mellow, and not adure. Bacons Nat. Hijl. N° 3 1 9. 

Adu'st. adj. [adujlus, Lat.] 


2 . 


Burnt up ; hot as with fire, fcorched. 

By this means, the virtual heat of the water will enter ; and 
fuch a heat as will not make the body adujl, or fragile. Bacon. 
Which with torrid heat. 

And vapours as the Libyan air adujl , 

Began to parch that temperate clime. Milton's Par. Loft. 
It is generally now applied, in a medicinal or philofophical 
fenfe, to the complexion and humours of the body. 

Such humours are adujl, as, by long heat, become of a hot 


Quincy. 


Pope. 


and fiery nature, as choler, and the like. 

r o cafe the foul of one oppreflivc weight, 

This quits an empire, that embroils a ftate. 

The fame adujl complexion has impell’d 
Charles to the convent, Philip to the field. 

Adu'sted. adj. [Sec Adust.] 

1. Burnt; fcorch’d ; dried with fire. 

Sulphurous and nitrous foam 
They found, they mingled, and with fubtlc art, 

Concofted, and adufted, they reduc’d 

To bJackcft grain, and into ftore convey’d. Paradife Loft • 

2. Hot, 


A F A 


Hot, as foe complexion. 


U/lll 

In regard they are but the fruits of adufted choler. 

evaporations of a vindicative fpirit, Helia needs not 1..— — 

for them ; befides, flic mud give Infers leave to fpeak. Howell. 

# v re J../J 1 orl'i/'K h/-» _ 


Adu'stible. adj. [from adujl.] 
or burnt up. 

Adu'stion. n.f [from adujl.] The aft of burning up, or dry- 
ing, as by fire. 

This is ordinarily a confcqucnt of a burning colliquative fe- 
ver; the fofter parts being melted away, the heat continuing 
its aduftion , upon the drier and flefoy parts, changes into a mar- 
cid fever. Harvey on Confumptions. 

Adz. n.f See Addice. 

AE, orFE. A diphthong of very frequent ufe in the Latin lan- 
guage, which feems not properly to have any place in the En- 
glifo ; fincc foe as of foe Saxons has been long out of ufe, be- 
ing changed to e fun pic, to which, in words frequently occur- 
ring, the ec of the Romans is, in the lame manner, altered, as 
in equator, equinoctial, and even in Eneas. 

JE'gloguf.. n.f. [written inrtead of eclogue, from a miftaken 
etymology.] A paftoral ; a dialogue in verfe between goat- 
herds. 

Which moved him rather in aglogues otherwise to write; 
doubting, perhaps, his ability’, which he little needed, or mind- 
ing to furnifo our tongue with this kind wherein it faulteth. 

Spenfcr’s Pajhrals. 

At'ciLors. n.f. Gr. fignifyirtg goat-eyed, foe goat be- 
ing fubjeft to this ailment.] 

A tumour or fwelling in foe great corner of foe eye, by the 
root of foe nole, eitiicr with or without an inflammation : alio 
a plant fo called, for its fuppofed virtues againft fuch a diftem- 
per. Quincy. 

/Egilcps is a tubercle in the inner canthus of the eye. 

TVifemaris Surgery. 

Algypti'acum. n.f. An ointment confifting only of honey, 
verdigreafe and vinegar. Quincy. 

JF.L, or Eal, or Al. 

In compound names, as in foe Greek compounds, figni- 
fies all, or alt oget leer. So Allwin is a compUat conqueror : Albert, 
all illujlrious : Aldred, altogether reverend : Alfred, altogether 
peaceful. 'Fo thefc Pammachius , Pancratius, Pamphilius, £cc. 
do in fome meafure anfwer. Cibfon’s Camden . 

/Elf, (which, according to various dialefts, is pronounced ulf, 
welph, hulph, hilp , hclfe, and, at this day, helpe) implies aJMance. 
So Mlfwin is victorious, and Allfivold, an auxiliary governour ; 
A fgifa, a lender of ajjijlancc : with which Bcetius, Symmaehus , 
Epicurus, &c. bear a plain analogy. Gibfou’s Camden. 

^Eni'gma. See Enigma. 

Ae'rial. adj. [ahitis, Lat.] 

1. Belonging to foe air, as confifting of it. 

The thunder, when to roll 

With terrour through foe dark aerial hall. Paradife Loft. 

From all that can with fins or feathers fly, 

Thro’ the aerial or the wat’ry fky. Prior. 

I gathered the thicknefs of foe air, or aerial interval, of the 
glaffes at that ring. Newton’s Opticks. 

vegetables abound more with aerial particles, than animal 
fublhmces. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. 1 reduced by the air 

The gifts of heav’n my foll’wing fong purfues, 

Aerial honey, and ambrofial dews. “ D/yd. Vir*. Gear?. 

3. Inhabiting foe air. * s ’ 

\\ here thofe immortal fhapes 
Of bright aerial fpirits live infpher’d. 

In regions mild, of calm and fcrenc air. Paradife Regained, 
ftertal animals may be fubdivided into birds and flies. Locke. 

4. Placed in the air. 

Here fubterranean works and cities fee. 

There towns aerial on the waving tree. Pope’s Effay on Man. 

S’ High , elevated in fituation, and therefore in the air. 

A fpacious city flood, with firmeft walls, 

Sure mounded, and with numerous turrets crown’d 
Aerial fpires, and citadels, the feat 

an p J p kln £ s r and . he £. OC , refolute “ war - Philips. 

/V ERIE. 71. J. \airiCy rr.J r 

The proper word in hawks and other birds of prey for that 
wluch we generally call a neft in other birds. Cowell 

H '- r ' and Gr ‘] Thc doftrine of the air’, 
the afo NCV ' ^ and Gr ‘-I The art of divining by 

“‘•*'-1 Thc * of mfripi 

A 'Dl.°' r ' [*" “'I---'*' , Gr.] Thcotfcrvation"'' 


of 


Diet. 


of 

to 


foe air. 

/E'i hiops-minerai . n f. 

™ bUd ‘ “ have think to virtues 

!• * thorn I 

upon lhakin.t. ’ ho ow > uu!l fomewhat in it that rattles 

Quincy. 


AFF 


Afa'r. adv. [from a for at, and far.] See 1’ aR. 


and foe 1. At a great diftance. 

So foaken as wc arc, fo wan with care, 


That which may be adufted, 
DD 7 . 


Find wc a time for frighted peace to pant. 

And breathe fliort-winded accents of new broils, 

To be commenc’d in ftrouds afar remote ? 

Shakefpcare’s Henry I\ i 
We hear better when we hold our breath than contrary ; 
infomuch as in lifteriing to attain a found afar off, men hold 
their breath. Bacon’ s Natural Hijlory, N° 2B4. 


2. To a great diftance. 

Hector haftened to relieve his boy ; 


Dryd. 


Difmifs’d his bui nifli’d helm that ftione afar , 

The pride of warriours, and foe pomp ot war. 

31 From afar ; from a diftant place. 

The rough Vulturnus, furious in its courfc; 

With rapid ftreams divides the fruitful grounds, 

And from afar in hollow murmur founds. Addijon on Italy. 

4. Afar off ; remotely diftant. 

Much fufpefting his fecret ends, he entertained a treaty of 
peace with F rance, but fecretly and afar off, and to be govern- 
ed as occafions foould vary. Sir John Hayward. 

Af p/ard. participial adj. [from to fear, for to fright, with a re- 
dundant.] 

1. Frighted ; terrified ; afraid. 

He loudly bray’d, that like was never heard. 

And from his wide devouring oven fent 
A flake of fire, that flafoing in his beard. 

Him all amaz’d, and almoft made afeard. Fairy Queen. 
But tell me, Hal, art thou not horridly afeard? Thou being 
heir apparent, could the world pick thee out three fuch enemies 
.again, as Douglas, Percy, and Glendowcr. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

Till he cherifh’d too much beard. 

And make Love, or me afeard. Ben. J ohn f on s Undenuoods. 

2. It has the particle of before the object of fear. 

P'ear is deferibed by Spenfer to ride in armour, at the clafo- 
ing whereof he looks afeard of himfelf. Peaeham. 

It is now obfolcte ; the laft authour whom I have found ufing 
it, is Scdity. 

AFER. n.J. [Lat.] The- fouthweft wind. 

With adverfe bJaft upturns them from the fouth, 

Notus, and Afer, blade with found’rous douds. 

From Sierra Liona. Milton’s Paradife Left, b. x. 

Affability, n.f. [affabilite, Fr. affakilitas, Lat'.J See Af- 
fable. 

The quality' of being affable; eafinefs of manners; cour- 
teoufnefs ; civility; condcfcenfion. It is commonly ufed of 
fuperiours. 

Hearing of her beauty and her wit, 

Her affability and bafoful moddty. 

Her wond’rous qualities, and mild behaviour. 

,, . . Shakefpcare’s Taming of the Shrew. 

He was of a moft flowing courtefy and affability to all men 
and fo defirous to oblige them, that he did not enough conlidcT 
the value of thc obligation, or foe merit of foe perfon. Clarend 
All inftances of charity, fweetnefs of convention, affabi- 
hty, admonition, all fignifications of tendernefs, care and vvatch- 
fulnefs, mult be exprefled towards children. Taylor 

It : is t impoffible for a publick miniftcr to be fo open and ea 7 v 
to all his old friends, as he was in his private condition ; but 

A'FF TUT htl i; cd ° u ‘ b X affability of addrefs. L’Ejlrange. 

A r- A “ k- [ affable , F r. ajjabihs , Lat.] 

r. Eafy of manners; accoftable; courteous; complaifant. It 
is ufed of fuperiours. 

He was affable, and both well and fair fpoken, and would ufe 
ftrange fweetnefs and blandifhment of words, where he defired 
to afteft or perfuade any thing that he took to heart Bacon 
Her father is Baptifta Minola, 

An off die and courteous gentleman. Shakefp. Tam. Shrew 
Gentle to me, and affable hath been * 

I by condcfcenfion, and fhall be honour’d ever 
With grateful memory. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. viii 

voumble P . d CXtCnUl appcarancc > «*nigAi mild; fa! 

Auguftus appeared, looking round him with a ferene and 
affable countenance upon all the writers of his aec tJl-t 

A ffaelenhss. n.f. [from affable.] Courtefy ; affability 

tiu^refrSy/^ 0171 afabU - ] In 3,1 3ftablc cour- 

A'ffabrous. adj. [affaire, Fr.] Skilfully made ; complete’ 
fimfticd in a workman-like manner. ^7-, 1 * 

ffabula'tion. n.f [affabulatio, Lat] The moral of ‘a 


fable. 


DiCt. 


Affa'ir. n.f [affaire, Fr.] Bufinefs; fomethintr to hr m 
nagrf or tra„ bad. It i, ufd for bod, privaf and pllb S 


naged or tranlafted. 
matters. 

I was not born for courts or great affairs • 
one i„ , a „ gi „ s , ^ 

H aiti' s Logi.i. 


What 
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What St. John’s (kill in ftate off, tin. 

What Ormond’s valour, Oxford’s cares } 

To aid their linking country lent. 

Was all deftroy’d by one event. 

To Affe'ar. v.n. [from offer, Fr.] To confirm ; 
fanef ion to ; to eftablifli : an old term of law. 

Bleed, bleed, poor country ! 

Great tyranny, lay thou thy bafis lures 
For goodnefs dares not check thee ! 

His title is off ear'd. Shakcfp. Macbeth. 

Affe'ct. n.f. [from the verb affelt. ] 

1. Affection; paflion; fenfation. • 

It feemeth that as the feet have a fympathy with the head ; 
fo the wrifts have a fympathy with the heart ; we fee the af- 
fects and paflions of tlie heart and fpirits are notably difclofcd 
by the pulfe. Barn's Natural Hijlory, N° 97. 

2. Quality; circumftancc. 

I find it difficult to make out one fuigle ulcer, as authors de- 
feribe it, without other fymptoms or affects joined to it. TVifem. 
This is only the antiquated word for affeltion. 

To A F F E'CT. v. a. [offerer, Fr. officio, affeltum, Lat.j 

1. 'Fo aCt upon ; to produce effects in any other thing. 

The fun 

Had firft his precept fo to move, fo fhine, 

As might affect the earth with cold, and heat, 

Scarce tolerable. Milton’s Paradfe lojl, b. X: 

The generality of men are wholly governed by names, in 
matters of good and evil ; fo far as tlicfe qualities relate to, and 
affelt , the actions of men. South’s Sermons. 

Yet even thofc two particles do reciprocally affelt each other 
with the fame force and vigour, as they would do at the fame 
diftance in any other fituation imaginable. Bentley's Sermons. 

2. To move the paflions. 

As a thinking man cannot but be very much affected with 
the idea of his appearing in the prefence of that Being, whom 
none can fee and live ; he muft be much more affelted, when 
he confiders, that this Being whom he appears before, will exa- 
mine the aftions of his life, and reward or punifh him accord- 
ingly. Addifon. Spectator, N° 5 1 3: 

3. To aim at; to endeavour after : fpoken of perfons. 

Atridcs broke 

His filencc next, but ponder’d ere he fpoke : 

Wife are thy words, and glad I would obey, 

But this proud man affelis imperial fway. Dryden's Iliad: 
To tend to ; to endeavour after : fpoken of things. 

The drops of every fluid affelt a round figure, by the mu- 
tual attraction of their parts ; as, the globe of the earth and 
fea affclts a round figure, by the mutual attraction of^ its parts 
by gravity. Newton s Opticks. 

;. To be fond of; to be plcafed with ; to love; to regard with 
fondnefs. 

That little which fomc of the heathen did chance to hear, 
concerning fuch matter as the facred Scripture plentifully con- 
taineth, they did in wonderful fort aff'el l. Hooker, b. i. 

There is your crown ; 

And he that wears the crown immortally. 

Long guard it yours ! If I affelt it more. 

Than as your honour, and as your renown. 

Let me no more, from this obedience rife. Shak. Henry IV: 
Think not that wars we love, and It rife affect ; 

Or that we hate fweet peace. Fairfax, b. ii. 

None but a woman could a man direct 
To tell us women what we moft affelt. Dr yd. Wife of Bath. 

6. To make a {hew of fomething ; to ftudy the appearance of 
any thing ; with fome degree of hypocrify. 

Another nymph, amongft the many fair. 

Before the reft affelted dill to ftand. 

And watch’d my eye preventing my command. Prior. 
Thcfc often carry the humour fo far, till their affelted 
eoldnefs and indifference quite kills all the fondnefs of a lover. 

Addifon. Spelt ator, N° 1 7 1 : 
The confcious hufband, whom like fymptoms feize. 
Charges on her the guilt of their difeafe ; 

Affetling fury, aCts a madman’s part. 

He’ll rip the fatal fecret from her heart: Granville: 

7; To imitate in an unnatural and conftrained manner. 

Spcnfer, in affelting the ancients, writ no language ; yet I 
would have him read for his matter, but as Virgil read Ennius. 

Be n. JohnJon's Difcoveries. 
S. To convict of fome crime; to attaint with guilt: a phrafe 
merely juridical. 

By the civil law, if a dowry with a wife be promifed and 
not paid, the hufband is not obliged to allow her alimony. 
But if her parents (hall become infolvent by fomc misfortune, 
the (hall have alimony., unlcfs you can affelt them with fraud, 
in promifing what they knew they were not able to perform. 

Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

Affecta'tion: n.f. [offeltatio, Lat.] The ad of making 
an artificial appearance. 

In things of their own nature indifferent, if cither councils 
or particular men have at any time, with found judgment, mif- 
liked conformity between the church of God and infidels, die 


This gc- 
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caufe thereof hath been fomewhat elfe than only affelt ation of 
diflimilitude. Hooker, b. iv. § 7. 

It has been, from age to age, an affcltation to love the plea- 
fure of folitude, among thofe who cannot poflibly be fiippofed 
qualified for pafling life in that manner. Spoliator, N 4 
Affe'cted. participial adj. [from affect. ] 

1. Moved; touched widi affection; internally difpofed or in- 
clined. 

No marvel then if he were ill affected ; 

’Tis they have put him on the old man’s death. 

To have th’ expcncc and wafte of his revenues. 

Shakcfp. King Lear. 

He was affured, that the model they feemed affected to in 
their diredory, was not like to any of dicir foreign reformed 
churches now in the world. Clarendon. 

2. Studied with over-much care, or with hypocritical appear- 
ance. 

Thefc antick, lifping, affelted phantafies, thefe new tuners 
of accents. Shakcfp. Romeo and Juliet. 

3. In aperfonal fenfe, full of affedation; as, an affelted lady. 
Affe'ctedly. adv. [from affelted."] In an affected manner ; 

hypocritically; with more appearance than reality. 

Perhaps they are affelt edly ignorant ; they are fo willing it 
fhould be true, that they have not attempted to examine it. 

Government of the Tongue, § 5. 
Some indeed have been fo affelledly vain, as to counterfeit 
immortality, and have ftolcn their death, in hopes to beefteem- 
cd immortal. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. vii c. 10. 

By talking fo familiarly of one hundred and ten thoufand 
pounds, by a tax upon a few commodities, it is plain, you are 
either naturally or affectedly ignorant of cur condition. Swift. 

Afff/ctedness. n.f [from affelted.'] The quality of being 
affeded, or of making falfe appearances. 

AFFE'CTION. n.f. [affelt ion, Fr. affelt io, Lat.j 

1 . The ftatc of being affeded by any caufe, or agent, 
neral fenfe is little in ufe. 

Some men there are love not a gaping pig; 

Some that arc mad if they behold a cat ; 

And others, when the bag-pipe fings i’ th’ nofe. 

Cannot contain their urine, for affelt ion. 

Shakcfp. Merchant of Venice, 

2. Paflion of any kind. 

Then gan the Palmer thus : moft wretched man. 

That to affeltions does the bridle lend ; 

In their beginning they are weak and wan. 

But foon through fufferancc grow to fearful end. Fairy £). 
Impute it to my late folitary life, which is prone to affec- 
tions. , Sidney, b. i. 

Affeltions, as joy, grief, fear, and anger, with fuch like, 
being, as it were, the fundry fafhions and forms of appetite, 
can neither rife at the conceit of a thing indifferent, nor yet 
choofc but rife at the fight of fomc things. Hooker, b. i. 

To fpeak truth of Csefar, 

I have not known when his affeltions fway’d 
More than his reafon. Shakcfp. Julius Cecfar. 

Zeal ought to be compofed of the higheft degrees of pious 
affeltions ; of which fome are milder and gentler, fomc (harper 
and more vehement. Sprat’s Sermons. 

I can prefent nothing beyond this to your affections, to ex- 
cite your love and defire. Tdlotfn. 

Love ; kindnefs ; good-will to fome perfon ; often with to, 
or towards, before the perfon. 

I have acquainted you 
With the dear love I bear to fair Anne Page, 

Who mutually hath anfwer’d my affeltion. 

Shakcfp. Merry Wives of JVir.djcr . 
My king is tangl’d in affeltion to 
A creature of the queen’s lady Anne Bullcn. Sh. Henry VET. 
What warmth is there in your affeltion towards any of thefe 
princely fuitors ? Shakcfp. Merchant of V mice. 

Make his intcrcft depend upon mutual affeltion and go' d 
correfpondence with others. Collier on General Kindncjs. 

Nor at firft fight, like moft, admires the fair ; 

For you he lives, and you alone (hall (hare 
His laft affeltion, as his early care. Bofe. 

. Good-will to any objeCt ; zeal ; paflionate regard. 

I have reafon to diftruft mine own judgment, as that which 
may be overborn by my zeal and affeltion to this caufe. 

Bacon’s Holy War. 

Set your affeltion upon my words ; defire them, and ye (hall 
be inftru&cd. JViflom, vi. n- 

His integrity to the king was without blemi(h, and his <f- 
feltion to the church fo notorious, that he never deferted it. Cm. 

All the precepts of chriftianity command us to moderate our 
paflions, to temper our affeltions towards all things below. 

Temple- 

Let not the mind of a ftudent be under the influence 
warm affeltion to things of fenfe, when he comes to the learc ' 
of truth. Watts's Improvement of the Mm. ■ 

State of the mind, in general. 

There grows, 

In my moft ill compos’d affeltion, fuch 
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A ftanchlcfs avarice, that, were I king, 

I ftiould cut off the nobles for their lands. Shak. Macbeth. 

The man that hath no mufick in himfelf, 

Nor is not mov’d with concord of fweet founds, 

Is fit for treafons, ftratagcins, and fpoils ; 

The motions of his fpirit are dull as night, 

And his affeltions dark as Erebus : , lr . 

Let no fuch man be trufted. Shakcfp. Merchant of Venue. 

6. Quality ; property. ... > „ 

The certainty and accuratcnefs which is attributed to w 1a 
they deliver, muft be reftrained to what they teach, concern- 
ing thofe purely mathematical difciplines, arithmetick and geo- 
metry, where the affeltions of quantity are abftra&edly conlt- 

derci. , . B ">t 

The mouth being neceffary to conduCI the voice to the 
(hape of its cavity, neceflarily gives the voice fome particular 
affeltion of found in its pafiage before it come to the lips. 

^ ” Holders Elements of Speech. 

God may have joined immaterial fouls to other kinds of bo- 
dies, and in other laws of union ; and, from thofe different laws 
of union, there will arife quite different affeltions, and natures, 
and fpecies of the compound beings. Bentley's Sermons. 

7. State of the body, as aCtcd upon by any caufe. 

It feemed to me a venereal gonorrhsea, and others thought 
it arofe from fome fcorbutical affeltion. WiJ'emans Surgery. 

8. Lively reprefentation in painting. 

Affeltion is the lively reprefentment of any paflion whatfo- 
cver, as if the figures flood not upon a cloth or board, but as 
if they were acting upon a ftage. Wotton's Architecture. 

Affe'ctionate. adj. [affcllionnc, Fr. from affeltion.] 

1. Full of affection ; ftrongly moved ; warm; zealous. 

Jn their love of God, and d^ireto pleafe him, men can never 
be too affeliionate ; and it is as true, that, in their hatred of 
fin, men may be fometimes too paflionate. Sprat’s Sermons. 

2. Strongly inclined to ; difpofed to ; with the particle to. 

As for the parliament, it prefently took fire, being affeliio- 
nate, of old, to the war of France. Bacon's Henry VII. 

3. Fond; tender. 

He found me fitting, beholding this picture, I know not 
with how affeliionate countenance, but, I am fore, with a moft 
affeliionate mind. Sidney. 

Away they fly 

Affeliionate , and undefiring bear 

The moft delicious morfel to their young. Thomfon’s Spring. 

4. Benevolent ; tender. 

When, we reflect on all this affeliionate care of providence 
for our happinefs, with what wonder muft weobfervethe little 
effedt it has on men. Rogers’s Sermons. 

Affectionately, adv. [from affeliionate.] In an affectionate 
manner ; fondly ; tenderly ; benevolently. 

Affe'ctionateness. n.f. [from affeliionate.] The quality or 
(late of being affedtionate ; fondnefs ; tendernefs ; good-will ; 
benevolence. 

Affe'ctioned. adj. [from affeltion.] 

1. Aftedted ; conceited. This fenfe is now obfolcte. 

An affellioned afs that cons (late without book, and utters it 
by great fwaths. Shakcfp. Twelfth Night. 

2. Inclined ; mentally difpofed. 

Be kindly affellioned one to another. Rom. xii. 10. 

Affe'ctiousL y. adv. [from affect.] In an affedting mznncr.Dilt. 

Affe'ctive. adj. [from affelt.] That which affedts; that 
which ftrongly touches. It is generally ufed for painful. 

Pain is fo uneafy a fentiment, that very little of it is enough 
to corrupt every enjoyment : and the effedt God intends this 
variety of ungrateful and affective fentiments (hould have on us, 
is to reclaim our affections from this valley of tears. Rogers. 

Affect uo'sit v. n.f. [from affclluous.] Paflionatenefs. Dili. 

Afff/ctuous. adj. [from affelt.] Full of paflion ; as, an af- 
fect uous fpecch : a word little ufed. J 

Fo Affe're. v. a. [offer, Fr.] A law term, fignifyin°- to con- 
firm. SccAfeard. 

Affe'rors. n.f. [from ajftrc.] 

Such as arc appointed in court-lccts, f 'Sc. upon oath, to muldt 
fuch as have committed faults arbitrarily punifhablc, and have 
no exprefs penalty fet down by ftatutc. Cowell 

Abb I'AN CE. n. f [affiance, from affi.r, Fr.J 

1. A marriage-contradt. 

, . A* laft fuch grace I found, and means I wrought. 

That I that lady to my fpoufe had won, 

Accord of friends, confent of parents fought, 

„ madc > m Y happinefs begun. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 

2. I ru(t in general ; confidence ; fecurc reliance. 

The duke is virtuous, mild, and too well given 
To dream on evil, or to work my downfal. — 

—Ah ! what’s more dangerous than this fond affiance ? 
oeems he a dove ? his feathers are but borrowed. 

o T n • 1 . Sbakefp. Henry VI 

3 ' proKai,,n ' T ° ,hi! “= " 

It receives him into a covenant of grace, where there is nar- 
on reached out to all truly penitent Tinners, and afliftancc pro- 

Vc’l^I Cngagcd5 111(1 beftowcd U P 011 very eafy conditions. 
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viz. humility, prayer, and affiance in him. Hammond's Fund. 

There can he 110 furer way to focccfs, than by difclaiming 
all confidence in ourfclves, and referring the events of things to 
God with an implicit affiance. Atterbury s Sermons . 

To Afi'ancr. v. a. [from the noun affiance.] 

1. To betroth ; to bind any 011c by promife to marriage. 

To me, fad maid, or rather widow fad. 

He was affianced long time before, 

And facred pledges he both gave and had ; 

Falfe, errant knight, infamous, and forefwore. Fairy xjuttn. 
Her fhould Angelo have married; was affianced to her by 
oath, and the nuptial appointed ; between which time of the 
contract, and limit of the folemnity, his brother was wrecked, 
having, in that veil'd, the dowry of his fiftcr. Sh. McaJ. for M. 

2. To give confidence. 

Stranger ! whoe’er thou art, fccurely reft, ^ 

Affianc'd in my faith, a friendly gueft. Pope s Odyffey. 

Affi'ancer. n.f. [from affiance.] He that makes a contract 
of marriage between two parties. * 

Affida'tion. ) n.f. [from affido, Lat. See Affied.] Mutual 

Affida'ture. J contraft; mutual oath of fidelity. Dill. 

Affidavit, n.f. [affidavit fignifies, in the language of the 
common law, he made oath.] A declaration upon oath. 

You faid, if I return’d next ’fize in Lent, 

I fhould be in remitter of your grace ; 

In th’ interim my letters (hould take place 
Of affidavits. _ _ Dome. 

Count Rechtercn (hould have made affidavit, that his fervants 
had been affronted, and then Monfieur Mefnager would have 
done him juftice. Speltator, N J 481. 

Affi'e n. participial adj. [from the verb affy. derived from affieio, 
Lat. Bracfon ufing the phrafe affidare mulieres.] Joined by 
contract ; affianced. 

Be we affied, and fuch affurance ta’en, 

As (hall with either part’s agreement (fond. 

Shakefp. Taming cf a Shrew. 

Affili a'tion. n.f. [from ad and filius, Lat.j Adoption; the 
a dt of taking a fon. Chambers. 

A'ffinage. n.f. [affinage, Fr.] The aCt of refining metals by 
the cupel. Dill. 

AffFned. adj. [from affinis, Lat.] Joined by affinity to an- 
other ; related to another. 

If" partially affin’d, or leagu’d in office. 

Thou dolt deliver more or lefs than truth. 

Thou art no foldier. Shakefp. Othello. 

Affinity, n.f [affinite, Fr- from affinis, Lat.] 

1. Relation by marriage ; relation contracted by the hufband to 
the kindred of the wife, and by the wife to thofe of the huf- 
band. It is oppofed to confanguinity, or relation by birth. 

in this fenfe it has fometimes the particle with , and fome- 
times to, before the perfon to whom the relation is contracted. 

And Solomon made affinity with Pharaoh king of Egypt, and 
took Pharaoh’s daughter. 1 Kings, iii. 1 . 

They had left none alive, who had fet his hand to their fer- 
vitude, by the blindnefs of rage killing many guiltlefs perfons, 
either for affinity to the tyrant, or enmity to die tyrant-killers. 

Sidney , b. ii. 

A breach firft with Spain, and not long after with France 
itfelf, notwithftanding fo ftrait an affinity, fo lately treated with 
the one, and actually accomplifhed with the other ; as if indeed 
(according to that pleafant maxim of Hate) kingdoms were ne- 
ver married. Wotton. 

2. Relation to; connexion with; rcfcmblance to: fpoken of 
things. 

The Britifh tongue, or Welfh, as we now call it, was in ufe 
only in this ifland, having great affinity with the old Gallick. 

Camden, 

All things that have affinity with the heavens, move upon the 
center of another, which they benefit. Bacon, Effay xxiv. 

The art of painting hath wonderful affinity with that of poc- 
tr y* _ Dryd. Dufrefmy. Pref. 

Man is more diftinguilhed by devotion than by reafon, as 
fcveral brute creatures difeover fomething like reafon, though 
they betray not any thing that bears the leaft affinity to devo- 
t,on * Addifon. Spelt. N u 201. 

lo AhFI'RM. v.n. [affirmo, Lat.] To declare; to tell con- 
fidently : oppofed to the word deny. 

Yet their own authors faithfully affirm. 

That the land Salike lies in Germany, 

Between the floods of Sala and of ElVc. Shakefp. Henry V. 

To Affi'rm. v. a. To ratify or approve a former law, or judg- 
ment : oppofed to reverfe or repeal. ’ a 

The houfeof peers hath a power of judicature in fomc cafes, 
properly to examine and then to affirm ; or, if there be caufe 
to reverfe the judgments which have been given in the courc of 
king’s bench. Bacon’s Advice to Sir G. FilUers. 

in this fenfe we fay, to affirm she truth. 

Affj'rmable. Wy. [from affirm.] That which may be affirmed. 
Ihofc attributes and conceptions that were applicable and 
affirmable of him when prefent, are now affirmable and appli- 
cable to him though paft. Hale’s Origin cf Mankind. 
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Affirmance, n.f. [from affirm.] Confirmation : oppofed to 
repeal. 

This ftatute did but reftore an ancient ftatute, which was it- 
felf alfo made but in affirmance of the common law. Bacon. 

Affi'rm ant. n.f. [from affirm.] The perfon that affirms; a 
declarer. Did. 

Affirmation. n.f. [affirmatio, Lat.] 

1. The act of affirming or declaring : oppofed to negation or de- 
nial. 

This gentleman vouching, upon warrant of bloody affirma- 
tion , his to be more virtuous, and lefs attcmptable, than any of 
our ladies. Sbakefp. Cymbeline. 

2. The pofition affirmed. 

That he fhall receive no benefit from Chrift, is the affirma- 
mation , whereon his defpair is founded ; and one way of remov- 
ing this difmal apprehenfion, is, to convince him, that Chrift’s 
death, if he perform the condition required, fhall certainly be- 
long to him. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

3. Confirmation : oppofed to repeal. 

'i he learned in the laws of our land obferve, that our fta- 
tutes fometimes are only the affirmation , or ratification, of that 
which, by common law, was held before. Hooker. 

Affirmative, adj. [from affirm .] 

1. That which affirms, oppofed to negative ; in which we ufc the 
affirmative , that is, the affirmative pofition. 

For the affirmative , we are now to anfwer fuch proofs of 
theirs as have been before alleged. Hooker. 

\\ hether there are fuch beings or not, ’tis fufficicnt for my 
purpofe, that many have believed the affirmative. 

Dryden’s Preface to Tyrannick Love. 

2. That which can or may be affirmed : a fenfe ufed chiefly in 
fcience. 

As in algebra, where affirmative quantities vanifh or ccafe, 
there negative ones begin : fo in mcchanicks, where attraction 
ccafcs, there a repulfive virtue ought to fuccecd. Dewt. Opt. 

3. Applied to perfons ; he who has the habit of affirming with 
vehemence ; pofitive ; dogmatical. 

Be not confident and affirmative in an uncertain matter, but 
report things modcftly and temperately, according to the degree 
of that perfuafion, which is, or ought to be, begotten by the 
efficacy of the authority, or the rcafon, inducing thee. Taylor. 

Affirmatively, adv. [from affirmative .] In an affirmative 
manner ; on the pofitive fide ; not negatively. 

The reafon of man hath no fuch reltraint : concluding not 
only affirmatively , but negatively ; not only affirming, there is 
no magnitude beyond the laft heavens, but alfo denying, there 
is any vacuity within them. Browns Vulgar Errours. 

Affi'rmeR. n.f. [from affirm.] The perfon that affirms. 

If by the word virtue, the affirmer intends our whole duty to 

4 God and man, and the denier, by the word virtue, means only 
courage, or, at moft, our duty toward our neighbour, without 
including, in the idea of it, the duty which wc owe to God. 

Watts’s Logick. 

To Affi'x. v.a. [affigo, affix urn, Lat.] To unite to the end, 
or a pojhriori ; to lubjoin. 

lie that has fettled in his mind determined ideas, with names 
affixed to them, will be able to difeern their differences one from 
another. Lo ke. 

if men conftantly affixed applaufe and difgrace where they 
ought, this principle would have a very good influence on the 
pubiick conduct of men ; though on fecret villanics it lays no 
reftraint. Rogers' s Sermons. * 

Affix, n.f. [afflxum, Lat.] A term of grammar; fomething 
united to the end of a word. 

In the Hebrew language, the noun has its affixa, to denote 
the pronouns pofTcffivc or relative. Clarke’s Latin Crammer. 

Affi'xion. n. f. [from affix.'] 

1. The acL of affixing. 

2. The ftatc of being affixed. Did. 

Affla'tion. n.f. [afflo, affiatum, Lat.] The a£l of breathing 

upon any tiling. Did. 

AFFLATUS, n.f. [Lat.] Communication of the power of 

prophecy. Diet. 

To A F F L I' C T. v. a. [ afflido , afflidum, Lat.] 

I. To put to pain ; to grieve ; to torment. 

Li the feventh month, on the tenth day of the month, ye 
fhall affiit 1 your fouls, and do no work at all, whether it be 
one of your own country, or a flranger that fojourneth among 
y )U . Leviticus, xv\. 29. 

Give not over thy mind toheavinefs, and ajjhd not thyfelf 
in thine own counfel. EccJus, xxx. z 1 . 

For a father afflicted with untimely mourning, when he hath 
made an image of his child foon taken away, now honoured 
him as a God, which was then a dead man, and delivered to 
thofe that were under him, ceremonies and facrifices. Wifdom. 

It teacheth us, how God thought fit to plague and afflict 
them, it doth not appoint in what form and manner wc ouvht 
io punifh the fin of idolatry in others. Hooker , l. v. § 17, 

O coward confcience ! how dofl thou afflict me ? 

The lights burn blue — Is it not dead midnight ? 

Cold fearful drops' Hand on my trembling flefh. 

Sbakefp. Richard III, 
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A melancholy tear afflicts my eye, 

And my heart labours with a fudden figh. p . 

2. The paflive to be afflicted, has often at before the caufa] 

The mother was fo afflided at the lols of a fine bov ° U |? 
was her only foil, that fhe died for grief of it. Addifimgl „° 

Affli'ctedness. n.f. [from afflided.) The hate of" a $ 
tion, or of being afflicted ; forrowfulnefs ; grief. 

Affli'cter. n.f. [from affiid.] The perfon that afflidts. 

Affliction, n.f [afflidio, Lat.] 

1 . The caufe of pain or forrow ; calamity. 

To 4 the flefh, as the Apoftle himfelf granteth, all a ffiidion ' 
naturally grievous : therefore nature, which caufeth fear, teach* 
cth to pray againft all adverfity. Hooker, b. v. $ y 

We’ll bring you to Windfor, to one Mr. Brook, that vo 
have cozened of money ; I think, to repay that money wifi be 
a biting afflidion. Sbakefp. Merry Wives ofWindfo 

2. The ftatc of forrowfulnefs ; mifery : oppoied to profperity, 

Befides you know, 

Profperity’s the very bond of love, 

Whofe lie fir complexion, and whofe heart together 
Afflidion alters. Sbakefp. Winter’s Tale 

Where fhall we find the man that bears afflidion. 

Great and majcfiic in his griefs, like Cato?* AddifCato 
Some virtues are only fecu in afflidion, and feme in profpe- 
rity- Addifon Spectator, N° zf- 

Affli'ctive. adj. [from afflict.] That which caufes affiiaion - 
painful ; tormenting. 

They found martyrdom a duty drefled up indeed with all 
that was terrible and afflidive to human nature, yet not at all the 
lefs a duty. 

Nor find 

Where to retire thcmfelves, or where appeafe 

Th’ afflidive keen defire of food, expos’d 

To winds, and ftorms, and jaws of lavage death. Philips. 

Reftlefs Proferpine — • ' 

— On the fpacious land and liquid main, 

Spreads flow difeafe, and darts afflidive pain. Prior. 

Affluence, n.f. [affluence, Fr. affluent ia, Lat. 1 

1 . The act of flowing to any place ; concourfe. It is almoft al- 
ways ufed figuratively. 

1 fhall not relate the affluence of young nobles from hence in- 
to Spain, after the voice of our prince being there bad been 
noifed. JVcttcn. 

2. Exuberance of riches ; ftream of wealth ; plenty. 

Thofe degrees of fortune, which give lulnefs and •affluence 
to one ftation, may be want and penury in another. Rogers. 

Let joy or eafe, let affluence or content. 

And the gay confcience of a life well fpent. 

Calm cv’ry thought, infpirit ev’ry grace. Pope. 

A'f FL u e n c y. n.f. The fame wi th affluence. 

AFFLUENT, adj. [affluent, Fr. effluent, Lat] 

1. Flowing to any part. 

Thcfe parts are no more than foundation-piles of the enfuing '' 
body ; which are afterwards to be incrcafcd and raifed to a 
greater bulk by the affluent blood, that is tranfinitted out of the 
mother’s body. Hhrvcy on Conjunctions. 

2 . Abundant ; exuberant ; wealthy. 

I lee thee, Lord and end of my defire. 

Loaded and bleft with all tl^e affluent ftorc. 

Which human vows at fmoaking fhrines implore. Prior. 

A’f FLU £ NT NESS. n.f. [horn affluent.] The quality of being 
affluent. Did. 

A'f flux. n.f. [affluxus, Lat.] 

1. The a£I of flowing to l'ome place; affluence. 

2. That which flows to another place. 

The caufe hereof cannot be a fupply by procreations ; ergo, 
it muft be by new affluxes to London out of the country. Grawit. 

The infant grows bigger out of the womb, by agglutinating 
one afflux of blood to another. Harvey on Conjunctions. 

Afflu'xion. n.f. [affluxio, Lat.] 

1 . The a£! of flowing to a particular place. 

2. That which flows from one place to another. 

An inflammation either fimplc, confiding of an hot and 
fanguincous afjiuxion , or elfe denominablc from other humours, 
according unto the predominancy of melancholy, phlegm or 
chol er. Brown s Vulgar Errours. 

ToAffo'rd. v.a. [affloiarer, afflourrager, Fr.] 

1 . To yield or produce ; as, the foil afflerds grain ; the frees afford 
fruits. This feems to be the primitive fignification. 

2. To grant, or confer any tiling; generally in a good fenfe, and 
fometimes-in a bad, not properly. 

So foon as Maurmon there arrived, the door 
To him did open, and afforded way. Fairy Quern. 

This is the confolation of all good men, unto whom lus 
ubiquity afflordeth continual comfort and fccurity ; and this is 
the affliction of hell, to whom it afflordeth defpair and remedilels 
calamity. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. i. c. 2 . 

3. To be able to fell. It is ufed always with reference to fonie 
certain price ; as, I can afford this for lefs than the other. 

They fill their magazines in times of the greateft plenty, 
that fothey may afford cheaper, nndincreafe the public revenue 
at a fmall expence of its members. Addifon on l Uh '. ■ 

2 4. To 
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To be able to bear cxpcnccs ; as, traders can afford more finery 
"ipeaa ,h ( a ^ff a J r ' rmn ruH t hrou :h all families, where there is 

^ , .1 .1 • 1 * £rv%- no- 


, ..u e-ioueh to afford that their fons may be good for no- 

weahh eaougn jj J Modern Education. 

tinng, __ .. . r^a^Lfc] 


v. a. 


[afforejl, 


.] To turn ground 


To AFFO'REST, 

'"Tt^p^retb, bv Chart a de Foreffa, that he ffforeffed many 
woods and waftes, to the grievance ot the iubiatt, which by that 
1 uv were difafforefted. Sir John Davies on Ireland. 

Afforf.sta'tion. n.f [from afforejl.] 

Tht* charter de Forcila was to reform the encroachments 
made inthe time of Richard i. and Henry H. who had made 
new ufforejlatms, and much extended the rigour of the foreft 
l nws u Hales s Common Law of England. 

v. a. [, aff rancher , Fr.] To make free. 
[effrayer, or tffriger, Fr. which Menage 


laws. 

To Affra'nchise 
'Fo AFFRA Y, v. a. 


derives from frayer ; perhaps it comes from yn^an] 

To Fright ; to terrify’ ; to llrike with fear, l his word is 

not now in ufe. , ... . r 

The fame to wight he never won t difcloie, 

But when as montters huge he would dilmay, 

Or daunt unequal armies of his foes. 

Or when the flying heavens he would affray. Fairy Queen. 

Affra'y, or Affr a'yment. n.f. [from the verb.] 

A tumultuous afiault of one or more perfons upon others ; a 
law term. A battle ( in this fenfe it is written fray. 

Af fraction, n.f. [affridio, Lat.j The atf: of rubbing one 
thing upon another. 

I have divers times obferved, in wearing filver-hiltcd fwords, 
that, if they rubbed upon my cloaths, if they were of a light- 
coloured cloth, the affridton would quickly hlackcn them ; 
and, congruoufly hereunto, I have found pens blacked almoft 
all over, when 1 had a while carried them about me in a filver 
cafe. Toyle. 

To Affri'ght. v.a. [See Fright.] 

1. To afleit with fear ; to terrify: it generally implies a fudden 
iinpreflion of fear. 

Thy name affrights me, in whofe found is death. 

Shakejpeare’ s Henry VI. 

God-like his courage fecm’d,whom nor delight 
Could foften, nor the face of death affright. Waller. 

He, when his country (threaten’d with alarm) 

Requires his courage and his conau’ring Arm, 

Shall, more than once, the Punic bands affright. Dryd. Ain. 

2 . It is ufed in the paflive, fometimes with at before the thing 
feared. 

Thou fhalt not be affrighted at them : for the Lord thy God 
is among you. Deut. vii. z 1 . 

3. Sometimes with the particle with before the thing feared. 

As one affright 

With heJiifti fiends, or furies mad uproar. 

He then uprofe. Fairy Queen, b. ii. cant. 5. 

Affri'ght. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Terrour; fear. This word is chiefly poetical. 

As the moon, cloathed with cloudy night. 

Does (hew to him, that walks in fear and fad affright. F. Q. 

Wide was his parilh, not contracted clofc 
In ftrccts, but here and there a ftraggling houfe ; 

Yet ftill he was at hand, without requeft. 

To ferve die fick ; to fuccour the diftrefs’d : 

Tempting, on foor, alone, without af right. 

The dangers of a dark tempeftuous night. Dryd. Fab. 

2. The ckufe of fear ; a terrible object. 

I fee the gods 

Upbraid our fuff’rings, and would humble them. 

By fending thefe affrights , while wc are here, 

1 hat we might laugh at their ridiculous fear. B.Johnf. Catil. 

The war at hand appeals with more affright. 

And rifes ev’ry moment to the fight. "Dry den's /Eneid. 

Affri'ghtful. adj. [from affright.] Full of affright or ter- 
rour ; terrible. 

We fhall find there is an abfcncc of all that is dcftruCtivc or 
affrigbful to human nature. Decay of Piety. 

Affri'ght mint, n.f [from affright.] 

1. The impreflion of fear; terrour. 

Hearing fhe was at reft, he attended till fhe fhould awake of 
herfelf ; which file did with thcaffrightment of a dream. Wotton. 

Paflionatc words or blows from the tutor, fill the child’s mind 
with terrour and affrightment ; which immediately takes it 
wholly up, and leaves no room for other impreflion. Locke 

2- The ftatc of fcarfulncfs. 

Whether thofe that, under any anguifh of mind, return to 

rtfc d0Ul),in S s ’ have notbeen hypocrites. Hammond. 

1 o Ar I- R ON r. v. a. [affronter, hr. that is, adfrontem fare ; 
ad front cm is contumcham alltdere, to infult a man to his face.] 

1 • I o meet face to face ; to encounter. This feems the cenuine 

to ood^or u/ CI> k 0t thC W ° rd> Whidl WaS formerl > r inmfferent 

We have clofely fenjt for Hamlet liither, 

1 hat he, as twerc by accident, may here 
Jlirm Ophelia. 
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The feditious, the next day, affronted the king’s forces at the 
entrance of a highway ; whom when they found both ready and 
refolutc to fight, they defired enterparlar.ee, andjn the mean- 
time they began to fortify. Sir John Hayward. 

2. To meet, in an hoftile manner, front to front. 

His holv rites and folemn feafts profan’d, 

And with "their darknefs durft affront his light. Farad. Loff. 

3. To offer an open infult ; to offend avowedly. With refpc£t to 
this fenfe, it is obferved by Cervantes, that, if a man ftrikes an- 
other on the back, and then runs away, tile perfon fo ftruck is 
injured, but not affronted-, an affront always implying a juftifi- 
cation of the act. 

But harm precedes not fin only our foe, 

Tempting affronts us with his foul efteem 

Of our integrity. Milton's Paradije Loff, b. ix. 

I would learn the caufe, why Torrifmond, 

Within my palace walls, within my hearing, 

Almoft within mv fight, affronts a prince, 

Who fhortly fhall command him. Dryden’s Spanifh Friar. 
This brings to mind Fauftina’s fondnefs for the gladiator, and 
is interpreted as fatire. But how can one imagine, that the Fa- 
thers would have dared to affront the wife of Aurelius. Addifon . 

Affro'nt. n.f. [from the verb affront.] 

1. Infult offered to the face ; contemptuous or rude treatment. 

He would often maintain Plantianus, in doing affronts to his 
fen. Bacon’s Effleys. 

You’ve done enough ; for you defigp’d my chains: 

The grace is vanifh’d, but th’ affront remains. Dryd. Aureng. 
He that is found reafonablc in one thing, is concluded to be 
fo in all ; and to think or fay otherwife, is thought fo unjuft an 
affront , and fo fenfelcfs a cenfurc, that no body ventures to do 
it. ccke. 

There Is nothing which we receive with fo much reluctance 
as advice : wc look upon the man who gives it us, as offering 
an affront to our underftanding, and treating us like chiviren or 
ideocs. Addifon. Sped at or, N° 512. 

2. Outrage ; a<St of contempt, in a more general fenfe. 

Oft have they violated 
The temple, oft the law with foul affronts , 

Abominations rather. Milton? s Pa-adife Regained. 

3. Open oppofition ; encounter : a fenfe not frequent, though re- 
gularly deducible from the derivation. 

Far beyond 

The fons of Anak, famous now and blaz’d, 

Fearlefs of danger, like a petty god 

I walk’d about admir’d of all, and dreaded 

On hoftile ground, none daring my affront. Samfon Agonift. 

4. Difgrace ; Iharnc. This fenfe it, rather peculiar to the Scottilh 
dialcCt. 

Antonius attacked the pirates of Crete, and, by his too great 
preemption, was defeated ; upon the fenfe of which affront he 
died with grief. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Affro'nter. n.f. [from affront.] The perfon that affronts. 

Affro'nting. pai-ticipial adj. [horn affront.] Thatwhichhas 
the quality of affronting. 

Among words which fignify the fame principal ideas, fome 
are clean and decent, others unclean ; fome are kind, others 
arc affronting and reproachful, bccaufe of the fecondary idea 
which cuftom has affixed to them. Watts’s Logick. 

'Fo Ai- FU'SE. v.a. [afflundo, affufum, Lat.] To pourone 
thing upon another. 

I fruitlcfsly poured on them acid liquors, to try if they con- 
tained any volatile fait or fpirit, which wouid probably have dif- 
covercd itfelf, by making an ebullition with the aff ufed li- 

Ai f u sion. n. f. [affuffo, Lat.] The a£t of pouring one thine 
upon another. & 

Upon the affufion of a rin&urc of galls, it immediately be- 

, r 35 in r k ' „ Crew's Mufecum. 

lo Ai' f \ . v.a. [affler, Fr. affidare mulierem, BraCfon.] To 
betroth in order to marriage. 

Wedded be thou to the hags of hell, 

I or daring to affly a mighty lord 

Unto the daughter of a worthlefs king. Sbakefp. Henry VI 

I o Affy . v. n. Fo put confidence in ; to puttruft in. 

Marcus Andronicus, fo I do affly 
In thy uprightnefs and integrity. 

That I will here difmils my loving friends. Shaft. Tit. Andr 

AFI EL sir <7 j U ’ [ from a Afield. See Field.] To the field 

We drove afield, and both together heard 
VV hat time the grey fly winds her fultrv horn, 

Batt’ringour flocks with the frefh dews of ni<*ht. 

Afield I went, amid the morning dew, ° 

To milk my kine, for fo fhould houfewiv*w « 

A "'wdT Cf '° m SaF LAT 'J the ground. 

gound. a „d call eanh upon them 3 aruTtvory twdg’vdTuke 
Afio'at. [from a and /*,,. &* 

figurative fenfe, within view , !n 


born up in die water 
motion. 
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There is a tide in the affairs of men. 

Which taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 

Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in (hallows and in miferies. 

On fuch a full fca are we now afloat ; 

And we muff: take the current when it ferves. 

Or lofe our ventures. Shakefpeare' s Julius Cafar. 

Take any paflion of the foul of man, while it is predomi- 
nant and afloat , and, juft in the critical height of it, nick it 
with fome lucky or unlucky word, and you may as certainly 
over-rule it to your own purpofe, as a fpark of fire, falling up- 
on gun-powder, will infallibly blow it up. South. 

There arc generally fevcral hundred loads afloat , for they be- 
gin to cut above twenty-five leagues up the river above Hall ; 
and there are other rivers that flow into the Inn, which bring in 
their contributions. Addifon' s Italy. 

Afo'ot. adv. [from a and foot.'] 

X, On foot; not on horfcback. 

He thought it beft to return, for that day, to a village not far 
off ; and difpatching his horfe in fome fort, the next day early, 
to come afoot thither. Shakefpeare’ s Hamlet . 

2. In a£lion ; as, a deflgn is afoot. 

I pr’ythee, when thou feeft that act afoot, 

Ev’n with the very comment of thy foul 

Obferve mine uncle. Idem , Hid. 

3. In motion. 

Of Albany’s and Cornwall’s pow’rs you heard not — 

’Tis faid they are afoot. Shakefpeare’ s K. Lear. 

Afo're. prep, [from a and fore. See Before.] 
i.. Before ; nearer in place to any thing ; as, he flood afore him. 

2. Sooner in time. 

If your diligence be not fpeedy, I (hall be there afore you. 

Shakefpeare' s King Lear. 

Afo're; adv. 

1. In time foregone or paft. 

Whofoever fhould make light of any thing afre fpoken or 
written, out of his own houfe a tree Ihould be taken, and he 
thereon be hanged. Efdras , vi. 22. 

If he never drank wine afore, it will go near to remove Ins 
fit, Shakefpeare' s Tempefl. 

2. Firft in the way. 

./Emilia, run you to the citadel, 

And tell my lord and lady what hath hap’d ; 

Will you go on afore ? Shakefpeare' s Othello. 

3. In front ; in the fore-part. 

Approaching nigh, he reared high afore 
His body monftrous, horrible and valt. Fairy Queen: 

Afo're going, participial adj. [from afore and going.] Going 
before. 

Aforehand: adv. [from afore and hand.]. 

1. By a previous provifion. 

Many of the particular fubjc&s of difeourfe arc occafional, 
and fuch as cannot aforehand be reduced to any certain ac- 
count. Government of the Tongue. 

2. Provided ; prepared ; previoufly fitted. 

For it will be faid, that in the former times, whereof we have 
fpoken, Spain was not fo mighty, as now it is ; and England, 
on the other fide, was more aforehand in all matters of power. 

Bacon's Confederations on War with Spain. 
Aforementioned, adj. [from afore and mentioned.] Men- 
tioned before. 

Among the nine other parts, five are not in a condition to 
give alms' or relief to thofe aforementioned-, being very near 
reduced themfelvcs to the fame miferablc condition. Addifon. 
Afo'renamed. adj. [from afore and named.] Named before. 
Imitate fomething of circular form, in which, as in all other 
aforenamed proportions, you fliall help yourfelf by the dia- 
meter. Peaeham on drawing. 

Afo'resaid. adj. [from afore and faid.] Said before. 

It need not go for repetition, if we refumc again that which 
we faid in the aforefaid experiment concerning annihilation. 

Bacon's Natural Hifllery, N° 77 1. 
Afo'retime. adv. [from afore and time.] In time paft. 

O thou that art waxen old in wickednefs, now thy fins which 
thou haft committed aforetime , are come to light. Sufanna. 
Afra'id. participial adj. [from the verb affray ; it fhould there- 
fore properly be written with ff.] 

1. Struck with fear ; terrified; tearful. 

So pcrfccute them with thy tempeft, and make them afraia 
with thy ftorm. Pfalm lxxxiii. 15* 

2. It has often the particle of before the object of fear. 

There, loathing life, and yet of death afraid , 

In anguifti of her fpirit, thus fhe pray’d. Dryden's Fables. 

If, while this wearied flefh draws fleeting breath. 

Not fatisfy’d with life, afraid of death. 

It hap’ly be thy will, that l fhould know 
Glimpfe of delight, or paufe from anxious woe ; 

From now, from inftant now, great Sire, difpel 
The clouds that prefs my foul. Prior . 

Afre'sh. adv. [from and frefh. See FRESH.] Anew; again, 
after intermiflion. 

The Germans now ufing no fuch light horfemen, but ferving 
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«pon great horfes, and charged with heavy brmoUF, received 
great hurt by thefe light fkirmiflies ; the Turks, with their 
light horfes, eafily fhunning their charge, and again, at their 
pleafurc, charging them afrejh , when they faw the heavy horfes 
almoft weary. Knolles's Hiflory of the Turks. 

When once we have attained thefe ideas, they may be excit- 
ed afrejh by the ufe of words. Watts' s Logick. 

Afro nt. adv. [from a and front.] In front; in direct oppoli- 
tion to the face. 

Thefe four came all afront , and mainly thruft at me. 

Sbak.flpcare’s Henry IV. p. j, 

A'fter. prep, [reprep, Sax.] 

1 . Following in place. After is commonly applied to words of 
motion ; as, he came after, and flood behind him. It is oppofed 
to before. 

What fays lord Warwick, fhall we after them?— 

— After them ! nay, before diem, if we can. Shak. Henry VI. 

2. In purfuit of. 

• After whom is the king of Ifrael come out ? After whom 
doft thou purfue ? After a dead dog, after a flea. 1 Sam. xxiv.14. 
g. Behind. 

Sometimes I placed a third prifm after a fccond, and fome- 
times alfo a fourth after the diird, by all which the image might 
be often refradted hdeways. Newton’s Optids. 

4. Pofteriour in time. 

Good after ill, and after pain delight ; 

Alternate, like the fee no. of day and night. Dryden's Fab. 
We fhall examine the ways of conveyance of the fovereignty 
of Adam to princes that were to reign after him. Locke. 

5. According to. 

He that thinkethSpain our over-match, is no good mintman, 
but takes greatnefs of kingdoms according to bulk and currency, 
and not after their intrinlic value. Bacon. 

6. In imitation of. 

There are, among the old Roman ftatues, fcveral of V enus, 
in different poltures and habits ; as there are many particular 
figures of her made after the fame defign. Addifon' s Italy. 

This allufion is after the oriental manner : thus in the pfalms, 
how frequently are perfons compared to cedars. Pope'sOd. notes. 
A'fter. adv. 

1. In fucccedingtime. It is ufed of time mentioned as fucceed- 
ing fome other. So we cannot fay, I fhall be happy after, but 
hereafter-, but we fay, I was firft made miferable by the lofs, 
but was after happier. 

Far be it from me, to juftify the cruelties which were at firft 
ufed towards them, which had their reward foon after . Baton. 
The chief were thofe who, from the pit of hell 
Roaming to feek their prey on earth, durft fix 
Their feats long after next the feat of God. Paradife Lofl. 

2. Following another. 

Let go thy hold, when a great wheel runs down a hill, left 
it break thy neck with following it ; but the great one thatgoes 
upward, let him draw thee after. Shakefpeare' s King Lear. 

After is compounded with many words, but almoftalways in its 
genuine and primitive fignification ; iome, which occurred, 
will follow, by which others may be explained. 

A'fter acceptation, [from after and acceptation.] A fenfc 
afterwards, not at firft admitted. 

’Tis true, fome doctors in a fcantier (pace, 

I mean, in each apart, contrail the place : 

Some, who to greater length extend the line. 

The church’s after acceptation join. Dryd. Hind and Panther. 
A'fter ages. n.f. [from after and ages.] Succeflive times; 
pofterity. This word has no Angular. 

Not the whole land, which the Chufites fhould, or might in 
future time, conquer ; feeing, in after-ages , they became lords 
of many nations. Raleigh's Hiflory of the World. 

Nor to philofophcrs is praife deny’d, 

Whofe wife inftructions afterages guide. Sir J. Denham. 
What an opinion will afterages entertain of their religion, 
who bid fair for a gibbet, by endeavouring to bring in a fuper- 
flition, which their forefathers perifhed in flames to keep out. 

Addifon’s Freeholder, N’ I- 
A'fter all. When all has been taken into the view ; when 
there remains nothing more to be added ; at laft ; in fine; 
in conclulion. 

They have given no good proof in afferting this extravagant 
principle; for which, after all, they have no ground or colour, 
but a paflage or two of feripture, miferably perverted, in op- 
pofition to many exprefs texts. Atterburys Sermons. 

But, after all, if they have any merit, it is to be attributed 
to fome good old authors, whofe works 1 had leilure to ftudy. 

Pope on Pefloral Poetry. 
A'fter birth, n.f. [from after and birth.] 1 he membrane 
in which the birth was involved, which is brought away alter , 
the fecund ine. 

The exorbitances or degenerations of that, whether from a 
hurt in labour, or from part of the after-birth left bemn , 
produce fuch virulent diftempers of the blood, as make it c 
out a tumour. Wifeman s Surgery. 

A'fterclap. n.f. [from after and clap.] Unexpected events 
happening after an affair is fuppoled to be at an end. ^ 
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"For the next morrow’s meed they clofdy went. 

For fear of after claps to prevent. Spenf. Hub. Pale. 

It is commonly taken in au ill fenfe. 

A'ftercost- n.f [from after and coft.] Tne latter charges ; 
die cxpcncc incurred after the original plan is executed. 

You mull take care to carry off the land-floods and dreams, 
before you attempt draining ; left your aftercofl and labour 
prove tuVuccefsfuh , i Mortime/s Husbandry 

A'ftercrop. n. /. [from after and crop.] I he fecond crop or 
harveft of the (lime year. 

Aftercrops I think neither good for the land, nor yet the 
ha v good for catde. M»r. timers Husbandry-. 

A'ftf.r-dinner. n.f. [from after and dinner.] The hour paf- 
ling juft after dinner, which is generally allowed to indulgence 

and amufument. 

Thou haft nor youth nor age, 

But, as it were, an after dinner's fleep. 

Dreaming on both. Shakefp. Me a fur e for Mcafure. 

A'fteR-£ND! avour. n.f. [from aft a- and endeavour.] En- 
deavours made after the firft effort or endeavour. 

There is no reafon why the found of a pipe fhould leave 
traces in their brains, which, not firft, but by their after-en- 
deavours, fhould produce the like founds. Locke. 

After-enquiry, n.f. [from after and enquiry.] Enquiry 
made after die fad committed, or after life. 

You mull either be di roiled by fome that take upon them to 
know', or to take upon yourfelf that, which, lam fure, you do 
not know, or lump the after-enquiry on your peril ; and how 
you fhall fpecd in your journey’s end, f think, you’ll never 
return to tell me. Shakefpeare’ s Cymbeline. 

To A'fter eye. v.a. [from after and eye.] To keep one in 
view ; to follow in view'. 

Thou lhouldft have made him 
As little as a crow, or lefs, ere left 

To after eye him. Shakefpeare' s Cymbeline. 

A'ftercamE. n.f. [from after and gamed] The fcheme which 
may be laid, or the expedients which are praClifed after the 
original defign has mifearried ; methods taken after the firft 
turn of affairs. 

This earl, like certain vegetables, did bud and open flowly ; 
nature fometimes delighting to play an aftergame, as well as 
fortune, which had both dieir turns and tides in courfe. Wotton. 

The fables of the ax-handie and die wedge, ferve to precau- 
tion us not to put ourfelves needlefsly upon an efftergame, but 
to weigh beforehand what we fay and do. L'EJlrangc's Fab. 

Our firft defign, my friend, has prov’d abortive ; 

Still there remains an aftergame to play. Addifon’s Cato. 

A'ftp RHOURS. n.f. [from after and hours.] The hours that 
fuccccd. 

So fmile the heav’ns upon this holy afl. 

That afterhours with forrow chide us not. 

Shakefpeare’ s Romeo and 'Juliet. 

A'fti-r-liver. n.f. [from after and live. ] He that lives in fuc- 
ceeding times. 

By thee my promife fent 

Unto myfelf, let after-livers know. Sidney, h. ii. 

A'fterlove. n.J. [from after and love.] The fecond or later 
love. 

Intended, or committed, was this fault ? 

If but the firft, how heinous ere it be. 

To win t!iy after-laoe, I pardon thee. Shakeff. Richard ll. 

Aftermath. n.J. [from afer, and math, from mow . ] The 
latter math ; the fecond crop of grafs mown in autumn. See 
Aftercrop. 

Afternoon, n.f. [from after zud noon.] The time from the 
meridian to the evening. 

A beauty-waining and diftreffed widow, 

Ev’n in the afernoon of her beft days. 

Made prize and purchafe of his wanton eye. 

T Shakefpeare' s Richard III. 

However, keep the lively tafte you hold 
Of God ; love him now, but fear him more ; 

And, in your afternoons, think what you told 

And promis’d him at morning-prayer before. Donne. 

Such, all the morning, to the pleadings run ; 

But when the bus’ncfs of the day is done. 

On dice, and drink, and drabs, they fpend the afternoon . 

a / „ Dryden's Perfius , Sat. i. 

A fterpains. n. f. [from after and pain.] 

I he pains after birth, by which women arc delivered of the 
fee undine. 

AVterpart. n. f [from after and part.] The latter part. 

ie flexiblenefs of the former part of a man’s age, not yet 
grown up to be headftrong, makes it more governable and fafe • 
and, in the afterpart , reafon and forefight begin a little to take* 

A'ftTrproIik ‘ r n ?4 n ° f 7 fatCty a " d im P rove "i<™- Locke. 

a,,J ™ 

peaalion°oT’| that /- hC at fir{} was much under the ex- 

thcTolar 1 iffpedh fuch 8 ^ Muence ***« in 

A Vol? L STE ‘ n ‘ f ~ [fr0m afUr and A tafte remaining 


Dryd. Virg. FEn. 
The motion of 
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upon the tongue after the draught, which was not perceived in 

the a£t of drin king. , n n _ 

Afterthought, n.f [from after and thought.] Reflections 
after the a£t ; expedients formed too late. It is not properly 
to be ufed for fecondthought. 

Expence, and afterthought, and idle care. 

And doubts of motcly hue, and dark defpair ; 

Sufpicions, and fantaftical furmife, 

Andjealoufy fuffus’d with jaundice in her eyes, 

Difcolouring all fhe view’d, in ta why drels d, 

Downlook’d, and with a cuckov/ on her fill. Dryd. Fables. 

A'fter-times. n.f. [horn after and time.] Succeeding times. 
Sec Afterages. 

You promis’d once, a progeny divine 
Of Romans, rifing from the Trojan Jinc, 

In aftertimes fhould hold the world in aw r e, 

And to the land and ocean give the law. 

A'ftertossing. n. f. [from afer and tofs.] 
the fea after a ftorm. 

Confufions and tumults are only the impotent remains of an 
unnatural rebellion, and are no more than the aftertoffmgs ot 
a fea, when the ftorm is laid. Addifon’ s Freeholder, N° 25. 

Afterward, adv. [from after, and peap.b, Sax.] In Ex- 
ceeding time; fometimes written afterwards , but lefs pro- 
perly. 

Ufcs not thought upon before, may afterward fpring up, 
and be reafonable caufcs of retaining that, which former conii- 
derations did formerly procure to be inftituted. Hooker. 

An anxious diftruft of the divine goodnefs, makes a man 
more and more unworthy of it; and miferable beforehand, 
for fear of being fo afterward L’Ejhange. 

A'fterwit. n f. [from after and wit.] The contrivance of 
expedients after the occafion of ufing them is paft. See Af- 
terthought. 

There is no recalling of whac’s gone and paft ; fo that after- 
wit comes too late, when the mifehief is done. L’EJlrange. 

A'fter-wrath. n.f. [from after and wrath.] Anger when 
the provocation feems paft. 

I hear him mock 

The luck of Csefar, which the gods give men 

T’ excufe their after -wrath. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

AG A. n.f. I he title of a Turkifh military officer. 

Aga'in. adv. [ajen, Sax.] 

1. A fecond time; once more; marking the repetition of the 
fame thing. 

The poor remnant of human feed, which remained in their 
mountains, peopled their country again flowly, by little and 
little. Bacon’s New Atalantis. 

Go now, deluded man, and feek again 
New toils, new dangers, on the dufty plain. Dryd. /En . 
Some are already retired into foreign countries; and the 
reft, who poffefs lands, are determined never to hazard them 
again, for the fake of cftablilhing their fuperftition. Swift. 

2. On the other hand ; marking fome oppofition or contrariety. 

His wit encreafed upon the occafion ; and fo much the more, 
if the occafion were fharpened with danger. Again, whether 
it were the fhortnefs of his forefight, or the ftrength of his 
will, certain it is, that the perpetual trouble of his fortunes 
could not have been without defc&s in his nature. Bacon. 

Thofe things that we know not what to do withal, if we had 
them, and thofe things, again, which another calmot part with, 
but to his own lofs and fbame, arc the very conditions of this 

“ , L’EJlrangc's Fables. 

3. On another part; marking a tranfition to fome new confidc- 
ration. 

Behold yon mountain’s hoary height. 

Made higher with new mounts of fnow ; 

Again, behold the winter’s weight 

Opprefs the lab’ring woods below. Dryden 

4. In return, noting re-action, or reciprocal action ; as, his for- 
tune worked upon his nature, and his nature again upon hi, for- 
tune. 

5. Back; in reftitution. 

When your head did but ake, 


I knit my handkerchief about your brows; 
The belt I had, a princefs wrought it me. 


And I did never ask it you again. Shakefp. king Jchru 

6. In return for any thing ; in recompence. J 

i hat he hath given will lie pay again. Prov xW 

7. In order or rank or fucccffion; marking diftribution.' ’ 

Queftion was afkcd of Demofthenes, What was the chief 
part of an orator ? He anfwered, A&ion. What next ? Ac- 
tion. IVhat next, again ? Adlion. 

The caufc of the holding green, is the dofe and compIS 
fubftance of their leave-, and the pedicles of them • andThe 
caule of that again is either the tough and vifeous juice of the 
plant or the ftrength and heat thereof. Bacon's Net. nL y 

S. Befides ; in any other time or place -jtory. 

They have the Walloons, who am tall foldiers ; yet that is 
but a fpot of ground. But, on the other fide, there is not m 
the world again fuch a fpring and feminary of bravc mffiL^ 
people, as 111 England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
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9« Twice as much ; marking the fame quantity once repeated. 

There are whom heav’n has bleft with ftore of wit, 

Yet want as much again to manage it ; 

For wit and judgment ever are at ft rife, 

Tho’ meant each other’s aid, like man and wife. Pope. 
I Ihould not be forry to fee a chorus on a theatre, more than 
as large and as deep again as ours, built and adorned at a king’s 
charges. Dryden’s Dufrcfnoy. 

io. Again and again j with frequent repetition ; often. 

This is not to be obtained by one or two hafty readings ; 
it mud be repeated again and again, with a clofe attention to 
the tenour of the difcourl’e. Locke s Effay on St. P. Epijllts. 

i J . In oppofition ; by way of rcftftance. 

Who art thou that anfwercft again ? Rom. ix. 20. 

1 2. Back ; as, returning from fome mefl'age. 

Bring us word again which way we Ihail go. Dad. i. 22. 

Aca'inst. prep, [ren^eon, 0115c onb, Sax.] 

X. In oppofition to any perfon. 

And he will be a wild man ; his hand will be againjl every 
man, and every man’s hand againjl him. Gen. xvi. 1 2. 

2. Contrary ; oppofite, in general. 

That authority of men Ihould prevail with men cither againjl 
or above reafon, is no part of our belief. Hooker. 

He is melancholy without caufe, and merry againjl the hair. 

Sbakefp. Troilus and Crejjida. 
We might work any effciSt without and againjl matter ; and 
this not holpen by the co-operation of angels or lpirits, but only 
by the unity and harmony of nature. Bacon's Natural Hijt. 

The preventing goodnefs of God does even wreft him from 
himfelf, and Cave him, as it were, againjl his will. South. 

The god, uncafy till he flept again, 

Rcfolv’d, at once, to rid himfelf of pain ; 

And, tho’ againjl his cuftom, call’d aloud. 

Exciting Morpheus from the fleepy crowd. Dryden. 

Men often fay a thing is againjl their conlcience, when re- 
ally it is not. Swift's Mifccllanies. 

j. In contradiction to any opinion. 

After all that can be faid againjl a thing, this will ftill be 
true, that many things poffibly arc, which we know not of; 
and that many more things may be than are : and if fo, after 
all our arguments againjl a thing, it will be uncertain whether 
it be or not. Tillotfon. 

The church-clergy have written the beft collection of traCts 
againjl popery, that ever appeared in England. Swift. 

4. With contrary motion or tendency ; ufed of material aCtion. 

Boils and plagues 

Plaiftcr you o’er, that you may be abhorr’d 
Farther than feen, and one infeCt another 
Againjl the wind a mile. Sbakefp. Coriolanus. 

The kite being a bird of prey, and therefore hut, dclighteth 
in the frefh air ; and many times flicth againjl the wind, as 
trouts and falmons fwim againjl the ftream. Bacon. 

5. Contrary to rule or law. 

If aught againjl my life 

Thy country fought of thee, it fought unjuftly, 

Againjl the law of nature, law of nations. M. Sam. Agon. 

Againjl the public fanCtions of the peace, 

Againjl all omens of their ill fucccfs ; 

With fates averfe, the rout in arms refort. 

To force their monarch, and infult the court. Dryden's Mn. 

6 . Oppofite to, in place. 

Againjl the Tiber’s mouth, but far away. Dryden. 

~. To the hurt of another. 

And when thou think’ft of her eternity. 

Think not that death againjl her nature is ; 

Think it a birth : and when thou go’ll to die, 

Sing like a fwan, as if thou went’ft to blils. Sir J. Davies. 

8. In provifion for ; in expectation of. 

This mode of fpeaking probably had its original from the 
idea of making provifion againjl , or in oppofition to a time of 
misfortune, but by degrees acquired a neutral fenfe. 

Thence flic them brought into a ftately hall. 

Wherein were many tables fair difpred. 

And ready dight with drapets feftival, 

Againjl the viands Ihould be miniltrcd. Fairy Queen. 

The like charge was given them againjl the time they Ihould 
come to fettle themfclvcs in the land promifed unto their fa- 
thers. Hooker , b. V. § 11, 

Some fay, that ever 'gainjl that fcafon comes. 

Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated. 

The bird of dawning lingeth all night long : 

And then they fay no fpirit walks abroad; 

The nights are wholefome, then no planets ftrike. 

No fairy tales, no witch hath power to cliarm ; 
h’o hallowed and fo gracious is the time. Sbakefp. Ilamlet. 
To that purpofe, he made hafle to Briftol, that all things 
n.ight he ready againjl the prince came thither. Clarendon. 

Againjl the promis’d time provides with care, 

And hafle' s in the woof, the robes he was to wear. Dryd. 
All which I grant to be reafonably and truly faid, and oniy 
d'efirc they may be remembered againjl another day. Stillingf. 
4 


AGE 

A'qalaxy. n.f [from a and ?*>.», Gr.] Want of milk. Dip 

Aga'pe. adv. [from a and gape.] Staring with cagernefs ; a -. j 
bird gapes for meat. 

In himfelf was all his ftate ; 

More folcmn than the tedious pomp that waits 
On princes, when their rich retinue long 
Of horfes led, and grooms befmear’d with gold, 

Dazzles the crowd, and lets them all agape. Paradife Loll 

Dazzle the crowd, and fet them all agape. Philips 

The whole crowd flood agape, and ready to take the doctor 
at his word. Spekiator , N* j- 2 . 

A'garick. n.f. [agaricum, Lat.] A drug of ufe in phyfick, and 
the dying trade. It is divided into male and female ; the male 
is ufed only in dying, the female in medicine : the male grows 
on oaks, the female on larches. 

There are two excrelccnccs which grow upon trees; both 
of them in the nature of muflirooms : the one the Romans 
call boletus , which groweth upon the roots of oaks, and was 
one of the dainties of their table ; the other is medicinal, that 
is called agarick, which groweth upon the tops of oaks ; though 
it be affirmed by fome, that it groweth alfo at the roots. Bacon. 

Aca'st. adj. [This word, which is ufually, by later aut hours, 
written agbajl , is, not improbably, the true word derived from 
agaze, which has been written agbajl , from a miftaken etymo- 
logy; See Aghast.] 

Struck with terrour ; amazed ; frighted to aftoniflunent. 

Thus roving on 

In confus’d march forlorn, th’ advent’rous bands. 

With Ihudd’ring horrour pale, and eyes agaji. 

View’d firft their lamentable lot, and found 

No reft. _ Milton’s Paradife Lojl, b.W. 1 . 616. 

A'gate. n.f [agate, Fr. aebartes, Lat.] A precious ftonc of the 
lowcft clafs, often clouded with beautiful variegations. 

In Ilia pc no bigger than an agate ftonc. 

On the forefinger of an alderman. Shah. Romeo and Juliet. 

Agates arc only varieties of the flint kind ; they have a grey 
horny ground, clouded, lincatcd, or lpottcd with different co- 
lours, chiefly dulky, black, brown, red, and fometimes blue. 

Woodward’s Method of Foffih. 

A'gaty. adj. [from agate.] Partaking of the nature of agate. 
An agaty flint was above two inches in diameter ; the whole 
covered over with a friable cretaceous cruft. Woodward. 

To Aga'ze. v. a. [from a and gaze, to fet a gazing-, as, amaze, 
amufe, and others.] To ftrike with amazement ; to flupify 
with fudden terrour. The verb is now out of ufc. 

So as they travell’d, fo they gm efpy 
An armed knight toward than gallop faft. 

That feemed from fome feared foe to fly, 

Or other grifly thing that him agaji. Fairy Qiuen. 

Aga'zed. participial adj. [from agaze ; which fee.] Struck with 
amazement ; terrified to ftupidity. 

Hundreds he fent to hell, and none durft Hand him ; 
Here, there, and every where, enrag’d he flew : 

The French exclaim’d ; “ The devil was in arms !” 

All the whole army flood agazed on him. Sbak. Henry VI. 

AGE. n.f. [age, Fr. anciently cage, or aage ; it is deduced by 
Menage , from eetatium , of ectas ; by Junius, from aa, which, in 
the Teutonic dialedts, fignified long duration.] 

x. Any period of time attributed to fomething as the whole, or 
part, of its duration : in this fenfe, we fay, the age of man, the 
ieverai ages of the world, the golden or iron age. 

One man in his time plays many parts. 

His life being feven ages. Sbakefpeere. 

And Jacob lived in the land of Egypt feventeen years; lo 
the whole age of Jacob was an hundred forty and feven years. 

Gcnrfu, xlvii. 2 S, 

2. A fucceffion or generation of men. 

Hence, laftly, fprings care of poftcrities, 

For things their kind would evcrlafting make. 

Hence is it, that old men do plant young tree-. 

The fruit whereof another age Ihail take. Sir J. Davies • 
Next, to the Son, 

Dcftin’d Reftorerof mankind, by whom 
New heav’n, and earth, Ihail to the ages rife. 

Or down from heav’n defeend. Milton’s Paradife Lof. 

No declining age 

F.’er felt the raptures of poetic race. Rofccmntirt. 

3. The time in which any particular man, or race of men, lived, 
or Ihail live ; as, the age of heroes. 

4. The fpacc of a hundred years; a fccular period ; a century. 

5. The latter part of life ; old-age ; oldncfs. 

You fee how full of change his age is : the obfervation we 
have made of it bath not been little ; he always loved our 
After molt, and with what poor judgment he hath now call her 
off. SbakeJ'peare’s King Lear. 

Boys mull not have th’ ambitious care of men. 

Nor men the weak anxieties of age. Rofcommon. 

And on this forehead, where your verfe has faid, 

7 he loves delighted, and the graces play’d; 

Infulcing age will trace his cruel way. 

And leave fad marks of his deftrudtive fway. Prior. 

C. Matu- 
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a ,re, defire that admiffion for themfclvcs, or that, in infancy, 
,; e by Others prefented to that charity of the church. Hammond. 

Wc thought our fires, not with their own content, 

Had, ere wc" came to age, our portion fpent. Dryd. 

In ina’man, the age of fourteen years is the age of difcrotion ; 
and twenty-one years is the full age: In a woman, at feven 
vears of age , the lord her father may diftrain his tenants for aid 
io marry her; at the age of nine years, Ihe is dowablc ; at 
twelve years, flic is able finally to ratify and confirm her for- 
mer confent given to matrimony; at fourteen, flic is enabled 
to receive her" land into her own hands, and Ihail be out of wan 
at the death of her anceftor; at fixteen, Ihe Ihail be out ot 
v/ard though, at the death of her anceftor, Ihe was within the 
aS re of fourteen years ; at twenty-one, ihe is able to alienate 
her lands and tenements. At the age of fourteen, a ftriplmg is 
enabled to choofe his own guardian ; at the age of fourteen, a 


man may confent to marriage. 


Cowell. 


A'g e n. adj. [from age. It makes two fyllablcs in poetry.] 

Old ; ftrickcn in years ; applied generally to animate beings 


1. 


To make a perfect nutrition, there is required a tranfmuta- 
tion of nutriment ; now where this converfion or aggmra.- on 
is made, there is alfo required, in the aliment, a fimilarity ot 
matter. Brown’s hdgar trroun . 

To A'ccerate. v. a. [from agger, Lat. ; To heap up. Did. 

Aggero'se. adj. [from agger, I. at.] Full of heaps. Dut. 

7’o AGGLOMERATE, v.a. [agglomero, Lat.J 

j. T 0 gather up in a ball, as thread. 

2. To gather together. 

7 ’o Acgj.o'merate. v. n. 

B elides, the hard agglomerating falts. 

The lpoil of ages, would impervious choke 

7'heir fecret channels. _ Thomfm's Autumn. 

Agglu'tinants. n.f [from agglutinate .] Thofe medicines or 
applications which have the power of uniting part.-, together. 

To A G G L UT INAT E. v. n. [from ad and gluten , glue, 
Lat.] 7 'o unite one part to another ; to join together, fo as 
not to fall afunder. It is a word almoft appropriated to medi- 


cine. 


If the companion do ftand between man and man, which 
Ihail hearken unto other, ftth the aged , for the moft part, are 
bell experienced, leaft (ubject to ralh and unadvifed paflions. 

Hooker , b. v. § 7.' 

Novelty is only in requeft ; and it is as dangerous to be aged 
in any kind of courfe, as it is virtuous to be conftant in any 
undertaking. Sbakefp. Me a Jure for Meafure. 

Kindnefs itfelf too weak a charm will prove. 

To raife the feeble fires of aged love. Prior. 

2. Old ; applied to inanimate tilings. This ufe is rare, and com- 
monly with fome tendency to the profopopacia. 

7'he people did not more worlhip the images of gold and 
ivory, than they did the groves; and the fame Quintilian faith 
of the aged oaks. Stilling fleet' s Defence of Difc. on Rom. Idol. 

A'gedly. adv. [from aged.] After the manner of an aged perfon. 

Age'k. adv. [ajen. Sax.] Again; in return. Sec Again. 

7’his word is only written in this manner, though it be in 
reality the true orthography, for the fake of rhime. 
l lius Venus : Thus her fon reply’d agen ; 

None of your lifters have we heard or feen. Dryden's Mn. 

A'gency. n.f. [from agent.] 

t. The quality of adling ; the ftate of being in action ; adtion. 

A few advances there are in the following papers, tending to 
affert the fupcrintcndeiice and agency of providence in the natu- 
ral world. Woodworks Preface to Nat. Hijlory. 

2. The office of an agent or factor for another; bufmefs perform- 
ed by an agent. 

Some of the purchafcrs themfelves may be content to live 
cheap in a worfc country, rather than be at the charge of ex- 
change and agencies. Swift. 

A'GEN 7 \ adj. [agens, Lat.] That which adts; oppofed to pa- 
tient, or that which is acted upon. 

This fuccefs is oft truly aferibed unto the force of imagina- 
tion upon the body agent ; and then, by a fecondary means, it 
may upon adiverfebody; as, for example, if a man carry a ring, 
or fome part of a bcaft, believing ftrongly that it will help him 
to obtain his love, it may make him more induftrious, and a- 
gain more confident and perfilting than otherwife he would 
he- Bacons Natural Hiftory, N° 902. 

A'g ENT. n.f. 

1. An adtor ; he that acts; he that profefles the faculty of adtion. 

Where, there is no doubt, deliberation is not excluded as 
impertinent unto the thing, but as ncedlcfs in regard of the 
agent, which feeth already what to rcfolvc upon. “ Hooker. 
To whom nor agent, trom the inttrument. 

Nor pow’r of working, trom the work is known: Davies. 

Heav’n made us agents free to good or ill, 

And forc’d it not, tho’ he forefaw the will. 

T reedom was firft beftow’d on human race. 

And prelcienec only held the fecond place. Dryden. 

A miracle is a work exceeding the power of any created 
agent, confcqucntiy being an eft’edt of the divine omnipotence. 

» a r c/i! , South’s Sermons. 

2. A lubititute ; a deputy ; a factor ; a perfon employed to tranf- 

act the bufincls of another. 

All hearts in love, ufc your own tongues ; 

Let every eye negotiate for itfelf. 

And trull no agent. o/,„> « 

tl 1 , 4 . „ o hakejpearc . 

I hey had not the wit to fend to them, in any orderly falhion, 

agents or chofen men, to tempt them, and to treat with them. 

P , Bacon’s Henry VII. 

remember. Sir, your fury of a wife, 

* ho, not content to be reveng’d on you, 

, That'S,' b° f y r r PalVl0n r U purfuc - Dryden's Aureng. 
^ pow " <>fo P' n ““ , S.“ producing e&L 

of Sx^™r nJcr “ ,i dk *' by thc pr ° pcr appi ^ ,im 

A GG EN era'tion. n. f. [from ad and genera tio, Lat . ] The ftate 

of growing or uniting to another body. J 


It has got room enough to grow into its full dimenfiom, 
which is performed by the daily ingeftion of food that is di- 
gefted into blood ; which being diffufed through the body, Is 
agglutinated to thofe parts that were immediately agglutinated to 
the foundation-parts of the womb. Harvey on ConJ'wnptions. 

AgglutinaTion. n.f. [from agglutinate.] Union; cohefion; 
the a£t of agglutinating ; the ftate of being agglutinated. 

7‘he occaflon of its not healing by agglutination, as the other 
did, was from the alteration the ichor had begun to make in 
the bottom of the wound. liftman s Surgery. 

AggluTinative. adj. [from agglutinate .J That which has 
the power of procuring agglutination. 

Rowl up the member with the agglutinative rowler. U fcm. 

To AGGRANDFZE. v.a. [ aggrandifer , Fr.] To make 
great ; to enlarge ; to exalt ; to improve in power, honour, 
or rank. It is applied to perfons generally, fometimes to 
things. 

If the king Ihould ufe it no better than the pope did, only to 
aggrandiou covetous churchmen, it cannot be called a jewel in 
his crown. Ayliffc's Paragon. 

Thefc furnilh us with glorious fprings and mediums, to raife 
and aggrandiou our conceptions, to warm our fouls, to awaken 
the better paflions, and to elevate them even to a divine pitch, 
and that for devotional pUrpofes. Watts's Improv. of the Mind. 

A'cgrandizeMENt. n. f [aggrandiffment, Fr.] The ftate of 
being aggrandized ; the a£t of aggrandizing. 

A'ggrandizer. n.f. [from aggrandize .] The perfon that 
aggrandizes or makes great another. 

To Aggra'te. v.a. [aggratare, ltd.] To plcafe ; to treat 
with civilities : a word not now in ufc. 

And in the midft thereof, upon the Hoof, 

A lovely bevy of fair ladies fate. 

Courted of many a jolly paramour ; 

The which them did in modeft wife amate, 

And each one fought his lady to aggrate. Fairy Queen. 

To AGGRAVATE, v.a. [aggravo, Lat.] 

1. To make heavy; ufed only in a metaphorical fenfe; as, to 
aggravate an accufation, or a punilhment. 

A grove hard by, fprung up with this their change. 

His will who reigns above ! to aggravate 

Their penance, iaden with fruit, Tike that 

Which grew in paradife, the bait of Eve 

Us’d by the tempter. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. x. 

Ambitious Turnus in the prefs appears. 

And aggravating crimes augment their fears. Dryd. Mneid. 

2. 7 ’o make any thing worfe, by the addition of fome'particular 
circumftance, not cflcntial. 

I his oftcncc, in itfelf fo heinous, was yet in him aggravated 
by the motive thereof, which was not malice or diicontcnt, 
but an afpiring mind to the papacy. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Aggravation, n.f [from aggravate.] 

1. The adt of aggravating, or making heavy. 

2. The extrinfccal circumftanccs or accidents, which encrcafethe 
guilt of a crime, or the mifery of a calamity. 

If it be weigh’d 

By itfelf, with aggravations not furcharg’d. 

Or elfc with juft allowance counterpois’d, 

I may, if poffiblc, thy pardon find 

77 ic eafier towards me, or thy hatred lefs. M. Sam.pf A?. 
He, to the fins which he commits, hath the aggravation fliper- 
added of committing them againft knowledge, againft conl’ci- 
cnce, againft fight of the contrary law. Hammond's Fundam 
Aggregate, adj. [aggregatus, Lat.] Framed by the collec- 
tion of any particular parts into one mafs, body, or fyftcm 
1 hey had, for a long time together, produced many other ’in- 
cpt combinations, or aggregate forms of particular tilings and 

A'GGR l 7 7 If thC W K h0lC - , a Rn >' en thc 

Aggregate n. f [from the verb.] The complex or col- 

ticulars ^ ^ ° f ^ con J un< ^ lon or accrvation of many par- 
Thc reafon of the far greateft part of mankind, is but an 
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A great number of fuch living and thinking particles could 
n t poffibly, by their mutual contact, and prefling, and ftriking, 
compofe one greater individual animal, with one mind and un- 
derltanding, and a vital confenfion of the whole body ; any 
more than a fwarm of bees, or a crowd of men and women, 
can be conceived to make up one particular living creature, 
compounded and conftituted of the aggregate of them all. Bent/. 

To A'G GREG ATE. v. a. [ aggrego , Lat.] To collect to- 
gether j to heap many particulars into one mafs. 

'Die aggregated foil 

Death, with his mace petrilick, cold, and dry. 

As with a trident, fmote. Milton' s Paradife Lojl, b. x. 

Aggregation, n.f [from aggregate. J 

i . The collection, or of collecting many particulars into one 
whole. 

The water refident in the abyfs is, in all parts of it, ftored 
with a confiderable quantity of heat, and more efpecially in 
thofe where thefe extraordinary aggregations of this fire happen. 

IVoodward's Nat. Hi/lory. 

z. The whole compofed by the coacervation of many particu- 
lars ; an aggregate. 

3. Collection, or ftate of being collected. 

Their individual imperfections being great, they are more- 
over enlarged by their aggregation ; and being erroneous in 
their fingle numbers, once huddled together, they will be er- 
rour itfelf. Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. i. 

To AGGRE'SS. V. n. [aggredior, aggreffum, Lat.] To com- 
mit the firft aCt of violence ; to begin the quarrel. 

The rage difpers’d, the glorious pair advance 
With mingl’d anger, and collected might. 

To turn the war, and tell aggrejfmg France, 

How Britain’s fons, and Britain’s friends can fight. Prior. 

Acgre'ssion. n.f. [aggreffw, Lat.] The firft aCt of injury ; 
commencement of a quarrel by fome aCt of iniquity. 

There is no refilling of a common enemy, without an union 
for a mutual defence; and there may be alfo, on the other 
hand, aconfpiracy of common enmity and aggrejfion. L’ EJlr. 

Agcre'ssor. n.f [from aggrejs.] The perfon that firft com- 
mences hoftility; the aflaulter or invader, oppoled to the de- 
fendant. 

Fly in nature’s face ? 

But how, if nature fly in my face firft ? 

Then nature’s the aggrejfor : Let her look to’t. 

Dryden's Spanifl, Friar. 
It is a very unlucky circumftance, to be obliged to retaliate 
the injuries of fuch authours, whofe works arc fo foon forgot- 
ten, that we are in danger already of appearing the firft ag- 
grejjors. Pope and Swift's Preface to Mifcellanies. 

Aggri'evance. n.f [See Grievance.] Injury; hardfhip 
infliCled ; wrong endured. 

To Aggri'eve. v. a. [from gravis, Lat. See To grieve.] 

1. To give forrow; to caufe grief; to vex. It is not impro- 
bable, that to grieve was originally neuter, and aggrieve the ac- 
tive. 

But while therein I took my chief delight, 

I faw, alas ! the gaping earth devour 

The fpring, the place, and all clean out of fight : 

Which yet aggrieves my heart even to this hour. Spenfer. 

2. To impole fome hardfhips upon ; to harrafs ; to hurt in one’s 
right. This is a kind of juridical fenfe; and whenever it is 
ufed now, it bears fome allufion to forms of law. 

Scwall, archbifhop of York, much aggrieved with fome prac- 
tices of the pope’s colleClors, took all patiently. Cambden. 

The landed man finds himfelf aggrieved , by the falling of his 
rents, and the ftreightening.of his fortune; whilft the monied 
mail keeps' tip his gain, aiid die merchant thrives and grows 
rich by trade. Locke. 

Of injur’d fame, and mighty wrongs receiv’d, 

Cloe complains, ah'd wond’roufly’s aggriev'd. Granville. 

To Aggro'up. v. a. [aggropare, Ital.] To bring together in- 
to one figure ; to croud together : a term of painting. 

Bodies of divers natures, which are aggrouped (or combined) 
together, are agreeable and pleafant to the fight ; as alfo thofe 
things which appear to be performed with eafe. Dryd. Dufr. 

Aghast, adj. [either the participle of agaze , (fee Agaze.) 
and then to be written agazed, or agq/l, or from a and zap:, 
a ghoft, which the prefent orthography favours ; perhaps they 
were originally different words.] 

Struck with horrour, as at the fight of a IpeClre; ftupified 
with terrour. It is generally applied to the external appear- 
ance. 

Who fighing fore, as if her heart in twaine 
Had riven been, and all her heart-ftrings braft. 

With dreary drooping eyne look’d up like one aghaf. Spenf. 

The aged earth aghaft , 

With terrour of that blaft, 

Shall from the furface to the centre lhake. Mil. Cbr. Nat. 

Aghaft he wak’d, and, ftarting from his bed. 

Cold fweat in clammy drops his limbs o’erfpread. Dryd. JEn. 

I laugh to think how your unlhakcn Cato 
Will look aghajt, while unforefeen deftruflion 
Pours in upon him thus from every fide. Addifon. Cato 


A G L 

A'GILE .adj. [agile. Ft. agilis , Lat.] Nimble; ready; havimr 
tire quality of being fpeedily put in motion ; aClive. 7 ° 

With that he gave his able horfe the head, 

And bending forward llruck his agile heels 
Againft the panting fides of his poor jade, 

U p to the rowel-head. Shaiefp. Hen,- IV 

The immediate and agile fubfervience of the fpirits to the 
empire of the mind or foul. Hale's Origin of Jl'Iankind 

To guide its aCtions with informing care. 

In peace to judge, to conquer in the war. 

Render it agile , witty, valiant, fage. 

As fits the various courfe of human age. p,.: or 

A'gileness. n.f. [from agile.] The quality of being agile- 
nimblenefs; rcadinefs for motion; quickr.cfs; activity ; 'abi- 
lity. ’ ° 

Agi'iity. n.f. [agi litas, Lat. from agilis, agile.] Nimblenefs- 
readinefs to move ; quickncfs ; aCtivity. 

A limb over-lt rained by lifting a weight above its power 
may never recover its former agility and vigour. Watts 

AGI LLOCHUM. n. J. Aloes-wood. 

A tree in the Eaft-Indics, brought to us in fmall bits, of a 
very fragrant feent. It is hot, drying, and accounted a 
ftrengthener of the nerves in general. The beft is of a blackilh 
purple colour, and fo light as to fwirn upon water. Quincy. 

AGIO. n.f. [an Italian word, fignifying cafe or conveniency.] 

A mercantile term, ufed chiefly in Holland and Venice, for 
the difference between the value of bank notes, and the current 
money. ^ Chambers. 

ToAGI'ST. v. a. [from gifte, Fr. abed or rcfting-place, or 
from gif ter, i. e. ftabulari. 

To take in and feed the cattle of ftrnngers in the king’s fo- 
reft, and to gather the money. The officers that do this, are 
called a gift or s, in Lnglifh os gifl- takers. Their function 

is termed agijhnent ; as, agijhnent upon the fca banks. This 
word agijl is alfo ufed, for the taking in of other men’s cattle 
into any man’s ground, at a certain rate per week. Blount. 

Agi'stment. n.f. [See Agist.] 

It is taken by the canon lawyers in another fenfe than is 
mentioned under agijl. They feem to intend by it, a modus or 
compofition, or mean rate, at which fome right or due may be 
reckoned : perhaps it is corrupted from addoucijjbnent, or ad- 
juftment. 

Agi'stor. n. f [from agi ft.] An officer of the king’s foreft. 
See Agist. 

A'gitablE. n. f [from agitate ; agitabi/is, Lat.] That which 
may be agitated, or put in motion ; perhaps that which may be 
disputed. See Agitate, and Agitation. 

To A'G ITATE. v. a. [agi to, Lat,] 

1. To piit in motion ; to {hake ; to move nimbly ; as, the fur- 
face of the waters is agitated by the wind ; the veffel was broken 
by agitating the liquour. 

2. To be the caufe of motion ; to aCluate ; to move. 

Where dwells this fov’reign arbitrary foul. 

Which does the human animal controul, 

Informs each part, and agitates the whole? Black more. 

3. To affeCt with perturbation ; as, the mind of man is agitated 
by various paflions. 

4. 'Fo ftir ; to bandy from one to another ; to difeufs ; to con- 
trovert ; as, to agitate a queftion. 

Though this controversy be revived, and hotly agitated a- 
mong the moderns; yet I doubt whether it be not, in a great 
part, a nominal difpute. Boyle on Colours. 

Acita'iion. n.f. [from agitate, agitatio, Lat.] 

1. The aCt of moving, or fluking any thing. 

Putrcfadion afkcth reft ; for the fubtle motion which putre- 
faction requircth, is difturbed by any agitation. Bacon. 

2. The ftate of being moved or agitated; as, the waters, after a 
ftorm, are fometime in a violent agitation. 

3. Difcuflion ; controverfial examination. 

A kind of a fchooi queftion is ftarted in this fable, upon rea- 
fon and inftinCt : and whether this deliberative proceeding of 
the crow, was not rather a logical agitation of the matter. 

L’Eftrange's Fables. 

4. Violent motion of the mind; perturbation; dilturbancc of 
the thoughts. 

A great perturbation in nature! to receive at once the benefit 
of deep, and do the effeCts of watching. In this Aumbry agi- 
tation, befides her walking, and other aCtual performances, what, 
at any time, have you heard her fay ? Shakefp. Macbeth. 

His mother could no longer bear the agitations of fo many 
paflions as thronged upon her. Toiler, N ; 55 ’ 

5. Deliberation ; contrivance ; the ftate of being confulted upon- 

The projeCt now in agitation for repealing of the teft aCt, 
and yet leaving the name of an cftabliftuncnt to the prefent 
national church, is inconfiftent Swift’s Mifel'- 

Agita'tor. n.f. [from agitate.] He that agitates anything; 
he who manages affairs: in which fenfe feems to be ufed the 
agitators of the army. 

A'glet. n.f. [A word which fome derive from aty\-, fpiendour, 
but which is apparently to be deduced from aigulcite, Fr. a 
to a point, and that fromaigu, fharp.j 




AGO 

A tag of a point curved into fome reprefentation of ar, ani- 
mal, generally of a man. 

He thereupon gave for the garter a chain worth 200 1 . and 
his gown add relied with aglets, efteemed worth 25 I. Hayward. 

Why, give him gold enough, and marry him to a puppet, 
or an aglet baby, or an old trot, and ne’er a tooth in her head. 

Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 

2. The pendants at the ends of the chieves of flowers, as in tu- 
lips. 

A'cminal. adj. [from agmen, Lat.] Belonging to a troop. Did. 

A'gnail. n.f. [from anje, grieved, anJ najle, a nail.] 

A difeafe of the nails ; a whitlow ; an inflammation round 
the nails. 

Agna'tion. n.f [from agnatus, Lat.] Defcent from the fame 
father, in a direct male line, diftinCt from cognation, or conlan- 
guinity, which includes defendants from females. 

Agni'tion. n.f [from agnitio, Lat.] Acknowledgment. 

To Agni'ze. v. a. [from agnofeo, Lat.] To acknowledge ; to 
own ; to avow. This word is now obfolete. 

I do agnize 

A natural and prompt alacrity 

I find in hardnefs ; and do undertake 

This prefent war againft the Ottomites. Shakefp. Othello. 

Agnomina'tion. n.f [ agnominatio , Lat.] Allufion of one 
word to another, by refembiancc of found. 

The Britilh continueth yet in Wales, and fome villages of 
Cornwall, intermingled with provincial Latin, being very fig- 
nificative, copious, and pleafantly running upon agnominations, 
although harfh in afpirations. Camden. 

AGNUS CASTUS. n.f. [Lat.] The name of the tree commonly 
called the Chafe Tree, from an imaginary virtue of preferving 
chaftity. 

Of laurel fome, of woodbine many more. 

And wreathes of agnus cajlus others horc. Dryden. 

Ago', adv. [ajan, Sax. pallor gone; whence writers formerly 
ufed, and in fome provinces the people (till ufe, a gone for ago.] 
Pall ; as, long ago ; that is, long time has pad fince. Reckon- 
ing time towards the prefent, we ufe fince ; as, it is a year fince 
it happened : reckoning from the prefent, we ufe ago ; as, it 
happened a year ago. This is not, perhaps, always oblerved. 

Be of good comfort : for the great fupply. 

That was expcCtcd by the Dauphin here, * 

Are wreck’d three nights ago on Godwin funds. Sh. K.Jobn. 

This both by others and myfelf I know, 

For Ihavc ferv’d their fovereign long ago ; 

Oft have been caught within the winding train. Dryd. Fab. 
I lhall let down an account of a dilcourfe I chanced to have 
with one of them fome time ago. Addifon. Freeholder. 

Ago g. adv.^ [a word of uncertain etymology ; the French have 
the term a gogo, in low language ; as, ils vivent a gogo, they 
lh e to their w:(h : from this phrafe our word may be, perhaps, 
derived.] r 

l In a ftate of defire; in a ftate of imagination j heated with 
the notion of fome enjoyment ; longing. 

As for tiie ienfe and rcafon of it, that has little or nothin^ to 
do here ; only let it iound full and round, and chime right to 
the humour, which is at prefent agog, (juft as a big, long rat- 
tling name is faid to command even adoration from a Spaniard) 
and, no doubt, with this powerful, fenfelefs engine, thcrabble- 
driver, flbaU be able to carry all before him. South’s Sermons. 
I,!? ^ : ™ hthe Verbs * or *• fa i as, he is agog, or you 


may fet him agog. 

The ga wdy gofiip, when flic’s fet agog. 

In jewels dreft, and at each car a bob, 

Goes flaunting out, and, in her trim of pride, 

S£?36 5-^ 

3. It has the particles on or/sr, Wore the „bje£t of defirT*'' 
On which the faints arc all agog. 

And all this for a bear and dosr z . ■■ 

th.-Ku S 'iTfct ""f t * 1Cre r para abo "' this’ time of 

fit i i “Ato 

is he fuch a princely one, 

A'cor 1 /v? U fP G k r h -‘ m l0 ' ,S T™ ? Ben - 7^’fon's Fairy P, 

^ contends at l{ y JLhSiTri ^ fP^-^ter'rone^ 

«*• * -sedy- m * P - **" has ru 


nnce. 

Did. 


Ac P o*iS es with fcats of ^cmh. 

AGOSlSTICAt - ’’ 


lllg. 

To A'gonmzf. 

ngonijir, Fr.] 
Vol. 1. 


as called out to divert the 
adj. [from agmi/lcs.] Relating to prize-fight- 
v - [from 

in exccifivc pairil 


Did. 

- r r - fgomzo, low Latin, Gr 

I o feci agonies; to be ' - ^ 
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Doft thou behold my poor diftraiftcd heart, 

'I’hus rent with agonizing love and rage. 

And aik me what it means ? Art thou not falfe l Reive' if .Sh. 

Or touch, if, tremblingly alive all o’er, 

To (’mart and agonize at ev’ry pore ? Pope's EJfc.y on Man. 

Aconothe'tick. adj. [* y i» and , Gr.] Propofingpiib- 
lick contentions for prizes ; giving prizes; prefiding at publick 
games. Did. 

A'GONY. n.f. [iym, Gr. agon, low Lat. agonic, Fr.] 

1. The pangs of death ; properly the laft contelt between life and 
death. 

Never was there more pity in faving any than in ending me, 
bccaufe therein my agony lhall end. Sidney, b. ii. 

Thou who for me did feel fuch pain, 

Whofe precious blood the crofs did ftain. 

Let not thofe agonies be vain. Rof common. 

2. Any violent or exccffive pain of body or mind. 

Betwixt them both, they hare me done to dy, 

T hrough wounds and flrokes, and ftubborn handeling. 

That death were better than fuch agony. 

As grief and fury unto me did bring. Fairy ijhiecn, b. ii. 

Thee i have mifs’d, and thought it long, depriv’d 
Thy prefence, agony of love ! till now 
Not felt, ncr lhall be twice. Milton's Paradife Left, b. ix. 

3. It is particularly ufed in devotions for our Redeemer’s conflict 
in the garden. 

To propofe our defires, which cannot take fuch effect as we 
fpecify, fhaU, notwithftanding, otherwife procure us his heaven- 
ly grace, even as this very prayer of thrift obtained angels to 
be Cent him as comforters in his agony. Hooker, b. v. 

Agc/od. adv. [a and good.] Inearneft; hot fietitioufly. 

At tlwt time I made her weep agood. 

For I did play a lamentable part. Shade. Two Gent, of Ver. 

Ago'uty. n.f An animal of the Antilles, of the bignefe of a 
rabbet, with bright red hair, and a little tail without hair. 
He has but two teeth in each jaw, holds his meat in his fore- 
paws like a fquirrel, and lias a very remarkable cry. When he 
is angry, his hair Hands on end, and he ftrikes the earth with 
his hindreet, and, when chafed, he flies to a hollow tree, 
whence he is expelled by fmoke. Trevoux. 

To Agra ce. v . a. [from a and grace.] To grant favours to ; 
to confer benefits upon : a word not now in ufe. 

_ , She granted, and that knight fo much agracd. 

That ihc him taught celeftial difeipline. * Fairy .Queen. 

Agra'mmatist. n.f. [*, p r iv. and Gr.] An illite- 
rate man. .D/V7 

Acra'rian .adj. [agrarius, Lat.] Relating to fields or grounds • 
a word feldom ufed but in the Roman hiftory, where there is 
mention of the agrarian law. 

To AcRE , ASE.'i/.tf [from a uni gr eafe] To daub; to greafe • 
to pollute with filth. * ^gicaie. 

The waves thereof fo flow and fluggifh were 

«-p Fr%°l S £ With m r ud ’ Whicb did them foul agreafe. Fairy .9. 

To AGRLL. v. n. [agreer, hr. from liking or good-willl 
gratia and grata s, Lat ] & “ * 

bc m concorc l 5 to live without contention ; not to differ 
The more you agree together, the lefs hurt can your enc- 
nues do you. View of Epic Poetry. 

Jpon t0 7 t0i t0 3dmiti With £hc P^ticles r, or 

And perfuaded them to agree to all rcafonable conditions. 

-i j ... 2 Maccabees, xi. 14. 

We do not prove the origin of the earth from a chaos ; fee- 

tb^t is agreed on by all that give it any origin. Burnet's Theo. 

3. 1 o fettle terms by ftipulation ; to accord. 

Agree janth thine adverfary quickly, whilft thou art in the 
way with him ; left at any time the adverfary deliver thee to the 

4. To fettle a price between buver and feller' ' ‘ 25 ‘ 

for th " ' ,0 ' ,r °"S : J ' dl1 "« X" whh 

5. To be of the fame mind or opinion ^ XX ' I3 ' 

He exceedingly provoked, or underwent the envy and re 
m ' n of a “ 

Milton is a noble genius, and tbe world c S r,„ to corfrff ”, 

6. To fettle fonte point a m „„ g •/* AffW. 

Strifes and troubles would be endlefs »l,„ , 

^mmo^confeMall to be ordered by fonte whom^OtouM 

write J c!earl v , S S’kc^men ftoiTb?in^^ e df y Xk 
empty words, it is hoped, they will l, e ~ i • , ■ dark of 

*« fe d ' ,,hcr t0 5? 


°S 


Fo be confiftent ; not to con trad ict. 
i or many bare falfe witnefs u* i. . 

Arrf not together. ‘ L “ im > ^ut their wntnefs 

T hey that" ftood by faid i train m P r Mark, xiv. 56. 
of . ben, : forUtou at, a Glide,,,, 

e-x Mark, xiv. ~o. 

Which 
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Which teftimony I the lefs fcruplc to allege, becaufc \t agrees 
very well with what has been affirmed to me by a phyficitm at 
Mofcow. > Boyle s Hiftory of Colours. 

8. To fuit with ; to be accommodated to. 

Thou feedeft thine own people with angels food, and didft 
fend them from heaven bread agreeing to every tafte. JDifdom. 

His principles could net be made to agree with that confti- 
tution and order, which God had fettled in the world ; and, 
therefore, muft needs clafli with common lenfe and experience. 

Locke. 

q. To caufe no difturbnnce in the body. 

I have often thought, that our preferibing affes milk in fuch 
fmall quantities, is injudicious ; for, undoubtedly, with fuch as 
it agiees with, itw uid perform much greater and quicker ef- 
fects, in greater quantities. Arbutbnot on Coins. 

To Agree. v. a. 

x. To put an end to a variance. 

He faw from far, or feemed for to fee, 

Some troublous uproar, or contentious fray. 

Whereto lie drew in hafte it to agree. Fairy Queen, b. it. 

2. To make friends'; to reconcile. 

The mighty rivals, whofedeftrudtivc rage 

Did the whole world in civil arms engage, 

Are now agreed. Rof common. 

Agre'eable. adj. [agreable, Fr.] 

1. Suitable to ; confident with. It has the particle to, or with. 

What you do, is not at all agreeable cither with fo good a 
chriftian, or fo reafonablc and fo great a perfon. Temple. 

That which is agreeable to the nature of one thing, is many 
times contrary to the nature of another. L’Eftrange. 

As the practice of all piety and virtue is agreeable to our rea- 
fon, fo is it likewife the intereft botli of private perfons and of 
publick focieties. TiUetfon. 

Agreeable hereunto, perhaps it might not be amifs, to make 
children, as foon as they are capable of it, often to tell a ftory. 

Locke on Education. 

2. Pleafmg ; that is fuitable to the inclination, faculties, or tem- 


per. It is ufed in this fenfe both of perfons and things. 

And while the face of outward things wc find 
Pleafmg and fair, agreeable and fwcet. 

Tilde tilings tranfport. Sir f. Davies. 

I recollect in my mind the difeourfes which have paffed be- 
tween us, and call to mind athoufand agreeable remarks, which 
he has made on thefe occafions. Addifon. Spectator, N° ay i . 

3. It has alfo the particle to. 

The delight which men have in popularity ,’fame, fubmiffion, 
and fubjedtion of other men’s minds, feemeth to be a thing, in 
itfelf, without contemplation of conlcquence, agreeableznd grate- 
ful to the nature of man. Bacons Natural Hift. 

AgrE'eABLENESS. n.f. [from agreeable. ] 

1 . Confidence with ; fuitablcncfs to ; with the particle to. 

Plcafant taftes depend not on the things themfelves, but their 
agrecaclertefs to this or that particular palate, wherein there is 
great variety. Locke. 

2. "The quality of pleafmg. It is ufed in an inferiour fenfe, to 
mark the production of fatisfadlion, calm and lading, but be- 
low rapture or admiration. 

There will be oceafion for largenefs of mind and agree- 
ahlehefs of temper. Collier of Friendjhip. 

It is very much an image of that author’s writing, who has 
an agreeablenefs that charm- us, without corrc&nefs ; like a mif- 
trefe, whofe faults we fee, but love her with them all. Pope. 

3. Refemblar.ee ; likenefs ; fometimes with the particle between. 

This relation is likewife feen in the agrecablcnefs between man 
and the other parts of the univerfe ; and that in fundry rc- 
fpccls. Crew's Cofmologia Sacra. 

AgRe'i aBLY. adv. [from agreeable.} 
x. Confidently with ; in a manner fuitable to. 

They may look into the affairs of Judea and Jerufalem, 
agreeably to that which is in the law of the Lord. 1Ejd.xv1u.12. 
2. Plcafingly. 

I did never imagine, that fo many excellent rules could be 
produced fo advantageoufly and agreeably. Swift. 

Acre'ed. participial adj. [from agree.'] Settled by confcnt. 

When they had got known and agreed names, to fignify thofe 
internal operations of their own minds, they were diffidently 
furnidied to make known by words all their ideas. Locke. 
Agre’eincness. n.f. [from agree.] Confidence; fuitablenefs. 
AgRp/emetjt. n. f. [agrement, l' r. in law Latin agreamentum, 
which Ccke would willingly derive from aggregatio menthim.] 

1. Concord. 

What agreement is there between the hyena and the dog ? and 
what peace between the rich and the poor ? Ecclus , xiii. 18. 

2. Refemblance of one thing to another. 

Expanfion and duration have this farther agreement, that 
though they arc both conddercd by us as having parts, yet their 
parts arc not fcparablc one from another. Locke. 

3. Compact ; bargain; condufion of controvcrfy; dipulation. 

And your covenant with dca.h {hall be disannulled, and your 
agreement with bell {hall not dand ; when the overflowing 
fcourge {hall pafs through, then ye lhall be trodden down by 
it. lfatah, xxviii. 1 8. 
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Make an agreement with me by a prefent, and come out to 
me, and then eat ye every man of his own vine, and every one 
of his fig-tree, and drink yc every one the waters of his eiflern. 

2 Kings, xviii. 3 ,' 

Frog had given his word, that he would meet the above- 
mentioned company at the Salutation, to talk of this agree- 
ment. Arbutbnot' s Hiftory of John Bulb 

Agre'stick, or Acre'sticai.. adj. [from a\reftis,Lzt.] 

Havinj relation to the country ; rude ; ruflick. Bid, 

Agricola'tion. n.f. [from agricola, Lat.J Culture of the 
ground. Die}. 

Agriculture, n.f. [agricultura, Lat.] '1 he art of cultivat- 
ing the ground ; tillage ; hufbandry. 

"He ftridtly advifeth not to begin to fow before the fitting of 
the dars ; which notwithdanding, without injury to agriculture, 
cannot be obferved in England. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours. 

That there was tillage bedowed upon the ground, Mofesdoes 
indeed intimate in general ; as alfo, what fort of tillage that 
was, is not expreffed : I hope to {hew, that their agriculture 
was nothing near fo laborious and troublefome, nor did it take 
up fo much time as ours doth. Woodward's Nat. Hijhry. 

'Flic difpofition ofUlyffes inclined him to war, rather than 
the more lucrative, but more fecurc, method of life, by agri r 
culture and hulbandry. Pope’s Odyffey ; notes. 

A'grimony. n.f. [agrimonia, Lat.] The name cf a plant. 

The leaves are rough, hairv, pennated, and grow alternately 
on the branches ; the flower-cup confifls of one leaf, which is 
divided into five fegments ; the flowers have five or fix leaves, 
and are formed into a long fpike, which expand in form of a 
rofe ; the fruit is oblong, dry, and prickly, like the burdock; 
in each of which arc contained two kernels. 

The fpccies arc ; 1 . The common or medicinal agrimony. 
2. The fweet-fmclling agrimony. 3. Lefier agrimony, with a 
white flower. 

The firft is common in the hedges, in many parts, and 
is the fort commonly ufed in medicine. It will grow in almoft 
any foil or fituation ; and is increafcd by parting the roots in 
autumn, or by fowing the feeds loon after they arc ripe. Mill. 
Acro'und. adv. [from a and ground.] 

1. Stranded ; hindered by the ground from paffing farther. 

With our great lhips we durft not approach the coaft, we 
having been all of us aground. Sir TV. Raleigh’s EJfays, 

Say what you feck, and whether were you bound ? 

Were you, by ftrefs of weather, caft aground ? Dryden’s An. 

2. It is likewife figuratively ufed, for being hindered in the pre- 
grefs of affairs ; as, the negotiators were aground at that objec- 
tion. 

A'GUE. n.f. [aigu, Fr. acute.] An intermitting fever, with 
cold fits fucceeded by hot. The cold fit is, in popular 
language, more particularly called the ague, and the hot th* 
fever. 

Our caftlc’s ftrength 

Will laugh a fiege to fcorn. Here let them lie. 

Till famine and the ague eat them up. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Though 

He feels the heats of youth, and colds of age. 

Yet neither tempers nor corredts the other ; 

As if there were an ague in his nature, 

That frill inclines to one extreme. Denhams Sophy. 

A'gued. adj. [from ague.] Struck with an ague; {hivering; 
chill ; cold : a word in little ufc. 

All hurt behind, backs red, and faces pale, 

With flight and agued fear ! mind and charge home. 

Shakcfpeare’s Coriolanus. 
A'gue fit. n.f. [from ague and/ 7 /.] I he paroxyfm of the ague. 
T his ague fit of fear is overblown ; 

An cafy tafk it is to win our own. Shakefp. Richard u. 

A'g u e proof, adj. [from ague and proof . ] Proof againft agues ; 
able to refill the caufes which produce agues, without being af- 
fected. 

When the rain came to wet me once, and the wind to make 
me chatter; when the thunder would not peace at my bidding; 
there I found ’em, there I fmelt ’em out. Go to, they are not 
men o’ their words ; they told me I was every thing : jtis a lie ; 
I am not ague proof. Sh.ihejpeare's King Lfu- 

A'cue-tree. n.f [from ague and tree.] A name fometimes 
given to faffafras. P‘f'. 

To Agu'ise. v. a. [from a miguife. See Guise. j Todrcis, 
to adorn ; to deck : a word now not in ufe. 

At other whiles fhe would devife, 

As her fantaftick wit did moft delight ; 

Sometimes her head fhe fondly would aguife 
With gaudy garlands, or frelh flowers dight < 

About her neck, or rings of ruflics plight. Fairy Qttii*- 
A'guish. adj. [from ague.] Having the qualities of an ague. 

So calm, and fo ferene, but now. 

What means this change on Myra’s brow ? 

Her aguijh love now glows and burns, ... 

Then chills and (hakes, and the cold fit returns. Granvt <• 
A'guisiiness. n.f. [from aguifli.] The quality ot relemc u>S 
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1. 


2. 


-.^metimes contempt and cxukation. have it : 

Let them not fay in their hearts, Ah ! lo w 

let them not fay , wc have fwallowed him up. A ' ] . 

3 In youth alone, unhappy mortals live , 

But, ah ! the mighty biffs is fugitive : 

Difcolour’d fickncfs, anxious labour come. 

And age and death’s inexorable doom. Dryd. Virg. Gee,. . 

Ah me ! the blooming pride of May, 

And that of beauty, arc but one : 

At morn both flourifii bright and gay, 

Both fade at evening, pale, and gone. 

, when it is followed b y that, it exprefles vehement defire. 
l n froodnefs, as in greatnefs, they cxccll } 

Ah that ! wc loved ourfJves but half fo well. Dryd. Juven. 
Aha', aha' ! interjection. A word intimating triumph and con- 

Thcv opened their mouth wide againft me, and faiJ, Aha, 
aha ! our eye hath feen it. XXXV ’ 2 1 ’ 

Ahe'ad. adv. [from a and head.] 

Farther onward than another : a fea term. 

And now the mighty Centaur feems to Lad, ( 

And now the fpeedy dolphin gets ahead. Drydcn s /tai. 
Headlong; precipitant: ufed of men. 

It is mightily the fault of parents, guardians, tutors, ani go- 
vernors, that fo many men mifearry. They fufter them a 
firft to tun ahead, and, when perverfe inclinations arc advanced 
into habits, there is no dealing with them. L’EJlrange s ru . 
Ahe'igHT. adv. [from a and' Height. ] Aloft; on high. 

But have I fall’n or no ? — 

From the dread fummit of this chalky bourne ! 

Look up aheigbt, the (hrill-gorg’d lark fo far 
Cannot be feen or heard. Sfsakcfpeare s King Lear. 

AHOUA'I. n.f. The name of a plant. 

It hath funnel-fhaped flowers of one leaf, divided into fovc- 
ral parts at the top ; the pointal, which rifes from the cup,, is 
fixed, like a nail, to the inner part of the flower, and becomes 
a pcar-fhaped flefliy fruit, inclofing a three-cornered nut. 

There arc two fpccies of this plant abounding on the conti- 
nent of South America : the firft grows to the height ot our 
common cherry-tree ; its leaves arc three or four inches long, 
and almoft two inches broad ; the wood of it ftinks moft abo- 
minably, and the kernel of the nut is a moft deadly poifon ; to 
expel which, the Indians know no antidote, nor will they ufe 
the wood for fuel. 7 'he fecond fort, with an oleander leaf, 
and a yellow flower, does not grow higher than ten or twelve 
feet ; its fruit is of a beautiful red colour when ripe, and c- 
qually poifonous with the former. Both plants abound in every 
part with a milky juice. Millar. 

To AID. v. a. [aider, Fr. from adjutare, Lat.] To help ; to 
fupport ; to fuccour. 

Into the lake he leapt, his lord to aid, 

(So love the dread of danger doth defpife) 

And of him catching hold, him ftrongly (laid 
From drowning. Fairy Queen, b. ii. c. 6. 

Neither (hall they give any thing unto them that make war 
upon them, or aid them with victuals, weapons, money, or 
(hips. Maccabees, viii. 26. 

By the loud trumpet, which our courage aids. 

We learn that found as well as fenfe perfuades. Rofcommon. 
Aid. n.f [from To aid.] 

1. Help ; fupport. 

The memory of ufcful things may receive confiderable aid, 
if they are thrown into verfe. TVatts's Improvement of the Mind. 
Your patrimonial ftores in peace pofrefs; 

Undoubted all your filial claim confefs : 

Your private right fhould impious power invade. 

The peers of Ithaca wciuld arm in aid. Pope's Odyffey, b. i. 

2. The perfon that gives help or fupport; a helper. 

Thou haft faid, it is not good that man {hould be alone ; 
let us make unto him an aid, like untohimfclf. Tobit, viii. 6. 

3. In law. 

A fubftdy. Aid is alfo particularly ufed in matter of plead- 
ing, for a petition made in court, for the calling in of help 
from another, that hath an intereft in the caufe in queftion ; 
and is likewife both to give ftrength to the party that prays in 
aid of him, and alfo to avoid a prejudice accruing toward his 
own right, except it be prevented: as, when a tenant for term 
of life, courtcfy, (Ac. being impleaded touching his eftate, he 
may pray in aid of him in the reverfion ; that is, entreat the 
court, that he may be called in by writ, to allege what he 
thinks good for the maintenance both of his right and his own. 

a / . Cowell. 

Aidance. n.f. [from aid.] Help; fupport: a word little ufed. 
Oft have I feen a timely parted ghoft. 

Of affiy femblance, meagre, pale," and bloodlcfs, 

Being all defeended to the lab’ring heart, 
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Who, in the conflict that it holds with death, T 

Attra&s the fame for aidance ’gairrft the enemy. Sh. Hen. V i. 

Aft da nt. adj. [aidant, Fr.] Helping; hciplul. 

All you unpublifh’d virtues of the earth, _ 

Spiin" with my tears ; he aidant anJ remediate 
In the good man’s diftrefs. . Shakefp. King Lear. 

A'ider. n.f. [from aid.] He that brings aid or help ; a helper , 

11 All" along as he went, were puniflied the adherents and add- 
ers of the late rebels. ' t? 

A'idless. adj. [from aid and lefs, an inseparable particle.] 

Helplefs ; unfupported ; undefended. 

Alone lie alter’d 

The mortal gate o’ the city, which he painted 
With fhunlcfs deftiny : aidlefs came oft. 

And, with a fiidden re-enforcement, (buck 

Corioli, lie a ptoa. «<%»• Cm*mm 

Had met 

Already, ere my beft fpced could prevent. 

The aidlefs innocent lady, his wifii’d prey. Milt. Comus. 
A'iculi t. n.f [aigulet, Fr.] A point with tags; points ot 

gold at the end of fringes. 

Which all above befprinkled was throughout 
With golden aigulets that glifter’d bright, 

Like twinkling liars, and all the fkirt about _ 

Was hemm’d with golden fringes. Fairy Queen, b. n. 

To A IL. v. a. [eglan, bax. to be troublefome.] 

1 . To pain ; to trouble ; to give pain. 

And the angel of God called to Hagar out of heaven, and 
faid unto her, what aileth thee, Hagar ? fear not : for God hath 
heard the voice of the lad where he is. Gen. xxi. 1 7 - 

2. It is ufed, in a fenfe lefs determinate, for to affeCt in any man- 
ner ; as, fomething ails me that I cannot fit Jl ill ; what ails the 
man that he laughs without reafon ? 

Love fmil’d, and thus faid. Want join’d to defire is unhappy ; 

But if he nought do defire, what can Heraclitus ail? Sidney. 

What ails me, that I cannot lofe thy thought ! 

Command the emprefs hither to be brought, 

J, in her death, (hall fome diverfion find. 

And rid my thoughts at once of woman-kind. 

Drydcn' s Tyrannick Love. 

3. To feel pain ; to be incommoded. 

4. It is remarkable, that this word is never ufed but with fome in- 
definite term, or the word nothing ; as, JVhat ails him ? 11 'hat 
does he ml ? He ails fomething ; he ails nothing. Something ails 
him ; nothing ails him. Thus we never fay, a fever ails him, 
or he ails a fever, or life definite terms with this verb. 

Ail. n.f. [from the verb.] A difeafe. 

Or heal, O Narfcs, thy obfeener ail. Pope. 

A'lLMENT. n.f [from ail.] Pain; difeafe. 

Little ailments oft attend the fair. 

Not decent for a hufband’s eye or ear. Granville 1 

I am never ill, but I think of your ailments, and repine that 
they mutually hinder our being together. Swift’s Letters. 

A'iling. participial adj. [from To ail.] Sickly ;• full of com- 
plaints. 

To AIM. v. a. [It is derived by Skinner from (finer, to point at ; 
a word which I have not found.] 

1. To endeavour to ftrike with a miiTive weapon; to dircdl to- 
wards ; with the particle at. 

Aim’Jl thou at princes, all amaz’d they faid. 

The laft of games ? Pope's Odyffey. 

2. To point the view, or direct the fteps towards any tiling ; to 
tend towards ; to endeavour to reach or obtain ; with to form- 
erly, now only with at. 

Lo, here the world is biffs ; fo here the end 
To which all men do aim, rich to be made, 

Such grace now to be happy is before thee laid. Fairy Q. 
Another kind there is, which although wc defire for itfelf, as 
health, and virtue, and knowledge, nevertheiefs they are not 
the laft mark whereat we aim , but have their further end where* 
unto they arc referred. Hooker, b. i. 

Swoln with applaufe, and aiming ftill at more. 

He now provokes the fea gods from thefliore. Dryden’s .En. 
Religion tends to the cafe and pleafure, the peace and tran- 
quillity of our minds, which all the wifdom of the world did al- 
ways aim at, as the utmoft felicity cf this life. Tiiktfon. 

3. T§ direft the miffile weapon ; more particularly taken for the 
a £1 of pointing the weapon by the eye, before its difmifiion 
from the hand. 

And proud Idcus, Priam’s charioteer. 

Who {hakes his empty reins, and aims his airy fpear. Dryd. 

4. To guds. 

Aim. n.f [from the verb.] 

1. The dircdlion of a miffile weapon. 

Afcanius, young and eager of his game; 

Soon bait his bow, uncertain of his aim ; 

But the dire fiend the fatal arrow guides, 

Which pierc’d his bowels through his parting fidcs. 

. Dry den, /En. vii. /. 691.- 

2. The point to which the thing thrown is directed. 

That 
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That arrows fled not fwifter toward their aim, 

Thun did our foldiers, aiming at their fafety, 

Vly from the field. ShakeJp. Henry IV. p. ii. 

3. In a figurative fenfe, a purpofe ; a fcheme ; an intention ; a 
dcftgn. 

He trufted to have equall’d the moft High, 

If he oppos’d : and, with ambitious aim 
Againft the throne, and monarchy of God, 

Rais’d impious war. Milton's Parad. Lojl , b. i. /. 41 . 

But fee, how oft ambitious aims are croft, 

And chiefs contend till all the prize is loft. Pope. 

4. The objedt of a defign ; the thing after which any one endea- 
vours. 

The fafeft way is to fuppofe, that the cpiftle has but one aim , 
till, by a frequent perufal of it, you are forced to fee there are 
dirtinct independent parts. Locke’s Ejfay on St. Paul’s Epijlles. 

5. Conjecture; guefs. 

It is impoflible, by aim, to tell it ; and, for experience 
and knowledge thereof, I do not think that there was ever any 
of the particulars thereof. Spcnfer on Ireland. 

There is a hiftory in all mens lives. 

Figuring the nature of the times deceas’d ; 

The which obferv’d, a man may prophefy. 

With a near aim , of the main chance of things, 

As yet not come to life, which, in their feeds 
And weak beginnings, lie intreafur’d. Sbakefp. Henry TV. 
AIR. n.f [air, Fr. air , Lat.J 

1 . The element encompafling the terraqueous globe. 

If I were to tell what I mean by the word air , I may fay, it 
is that fine matter which we breathe in and breathe out conti- 
nually ; or it is that thin fluid body, in which the birds fly, a 
little above the earth ; or it is that inviftble matter, which fills 
all places near the earth, or which immediately encompafles the 
globe of earth and water. Watts's Logick. 

2. The ftate of the air; or the air confidcred with regard to health. 

There be many good and healthful airs , that do appear by 
habitation and other proofs, that differ not in fmell from other 
airs. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory , N° 904. 

3. Air in motion ; a fmall gentle wind. 

Frefh gales, and gentle airs , 

Whifpcr’d it to the woods, and from their wings 
Flung rofe, flung odours from the fpicy fhrub 
Difporting ! Milton s Paradife Lojl , b. viii. /. 5 r 5. 

But fafe repofe, without an air of breath, 

Dwells here, and a dumb quiet next to death. Dryden. 

Let vernal airs through trembling ofiers play. 

And Albion’s cliffs refound the rural lay. Pope’s Pajlorals. 

4. Blaft. 

All the ftor’d vengeancies of heaven fall 
On her ingrateful top ! ftrike her young bones. 

You taking airs, with lamcnefs. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

5. Any thing light or uncertain ; that is as light as air. 

0 momentary grace of mortal men, 

Which we more hunt for than the grace of God ! 

Who builds his hope in air of your fair looks, 

Lives like a drunken failor on a maft, 

Ready, with ev’ry nod, to tumble down 

Into the fatal bowels of the deep. Sbakefp. Rich. III. 

6 . The open weather ; air unconfined. 

The garden was inclos’d within the fquarc, 

Where young Emilia took the morning air. Dryd. Fables. 

7. Vent; utterance; emffion into the air. 

1 would have afk’d you, if I durft for fhame. 

If ftill you lov’d ? you gave it air before me. 

But ah ! why were we not both of a fex ? 

For then we might have lov’d without a crime. Dryd.D.Seb. 
S. Publication ; expofure to the publick view and knowledge. 

I am forry to find it has taken air, that I have fomc hand in 
thefe papers. Pope’s Letters. 

9. Intelligence ; information. 

It grew alfo from the airs , which the princes and ftates a- 
broad received from their ambafladors and agents here; which 
were attending the court in great number. Bacon's Henry VII. 

10. Poetry ; a long. 

And the repeated air 
Of fad Elect ra’s poet, had the pow’r 
To favc th’ Athenian walls from ruin bare. Parad. Regain. 

1 1. Mufick, whether light or ferious. 

This mufick crept by me upon the waters, 

Allaying both their fury and my paffion. 

With its fweet air. Sbakefp care’ s Tcmpejl. 

Call in fome mufick ; I have heard, foft airs 
Can charm our fenfes, and expel our cares. Dcnb. Sophy. 
The fame airs, which fome entertain with moft delightful 
tranfports, to others are importune. Glanville's Scepfts Scient. 

Since wc have fuch a treafury of words, fo proper for the 
airs of mufick, 1 wonder that perfons Ihould give fo little at- 
tention. AddiJon. Sped at or, N° 406. 

Born on the fwelling notes, our fouls afpirc, 

While folemn airs improve the facred fire ; 

And angels lean from hcav’n to hear ! Pope’s St. Cacilia. 

— When the foul is funk with cares, 

Exalts her in enliv’ning airs. Pope's Cacilia. 
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1 2. The mien, or manner, of the perfon. 

Her graceful innocence, her ev’ry air. 

Of gefture, or leaft action, over-aw’d 
His malice. Milton’s Paradife Lojl, l. [ x _ j , . 

For the air of youth 

Hopeful and chearful, in thy blood fliall reign 
A melancholy damp of cold and dry. 

To weigh thy fpirits down ; and laft confume 
'1 he balm of life. Milt. Par. Lojl, b. xi. / , . 

But, having the life before us, befides the experience of ii 
they knew, it is no wonder to hit fome airs and features, whirl 
they have miffed. Dryden on Dramatic/: PufJ 

There is fomething wonderfully divine in the airs of" th 

P‘ aure - AddiJon snhZ 

Yet flioidd the Graces all thy figures place. 

And breathe an air divine on ev’ry face. p , . 

13. An affedted or laboured manner or gefture; as, a lofty ar 
a gay air. 

Whom Ancus follows, with a fawning air ; 

But vain within, and proudly popular. Dryd. An vi 

There are of thefe fort cf beauties, which laft but for a 
moment; as, the different airs of an affembly, upon the fight 
of an unexpected and uncommon objeiSt, fome particularityof 
a violent paffion, fomc graceful action, a ffliile, a glance of an 
eye, a difdainful look, a look of gravity, and a thoufand other 
fuch like things. ' Dryden' s Dufrefnoy. 

Their whole lives were employed in intrigues of ftate, and 
they naturally give themfelves airs of kings and princes, of 
which the minifters of other nations are only the reprefenta- 
fi ves ’ _ Addifon' s Remarks on Italy. 

To curl their waving hairs, 

Aflift their blulhes, and infpire their airs. P c p : , 

He affumes and affects an entire fet of very different airs- 
he conceives himfclf a being of a fuperiour nature. Swift, 

14. Appearance. 

As it was communicated with the air of a fecret, it foon 
found its way into the world. Pope’s Ded. to Rape of the Lock. 

15. [In horfemanfhip.j Airs denote the artificial or pradtifed mo- 
tions of a managed horfc. Clambers. 

To Air. v. a. [from the noun air.] 

1. To expofc to the air. 

Fleas breed principally of ftraw or mats, where there hath 
been a little moifture, or the chamber and bed-ftraw kept 
clofe, and not aired. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory, N° 690. 

Wc have had, in our time, experience twice or thrice, 
when both the judges that fat upon the jail, and numbers of 
thofe that attended the bufinefs, or were prefent, lickencd upon 
it, and died. 1 hcrefore, it were good wifdom, that, in fuch 
cafes, the jail were aired, before they were brought forth. 

Bacorf s Natural Hijlory, N ° 914. 
As the ants were airing their provifions one winter, up 
comes a hungry grafhopper to them, and begs a charity. 

L’Ejhange's rabies. 

Or wicker-bafkets weave, or air the com, 

Or grinded grain, betwixt two marbles turn. Dryd. Virgil. 

2. To take the air, or enjoy the open air, with the reciprocal 
pronoun. 

Nay, ftay a little ■ 

Were you but riding forth to airyourjelf. 

Such parting were too petty. ShakeJp. Cymbelhu. 

I afeended the higheft hills of Bagdat, in order to pafs the 
reft of the day in meditation and prayer. As I was here air- 
ing myfelj on the tops of the mountains, I fell into a profound 
contemplation on the vanity of human life. AddiJon. Spell. 

3. To open to the air ; as, clothes. 

The others make it a matter of fmall commendation in it.- 
felf, if they, who wear it, do nothing elfe but air the robes, 
which their place requireth. Hooker, b. v. § 29. 

4. 'Fo air liquors ; to warm them by the fire : a term ufed in 
converfation. 

5 To make nefts. In this fenfe, it is derived from aery, a nefl. 
It is now out of ufe. 

You may add their hufy, dangerous, difeourteous, yea, and 
fometimes defpiteful Healing, one from another, cf the eggs and 
young ones ; who, if they were allowed to air naturally and 
quietly, there would be ftore fuflicient, to kill not only the 
partridges, but even all the good houfewives chickens in a coun- 
try* Carew’s Survey oj Cornwall. 

A'irbladdfr. n.f. [from air and bladder.] 

1. Any cuticle or veficle filled with air. 

The pulmonary artery and vein pafs along the furfacc s of 
thefe airb/adders, in an infinite number of ramifications. 

Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

2. 7 he bladder in fifties, by the con trad! ion and dilatation oi 
which, they vary the properties of their weight to that of their 
bulk, and rife or fall. 

T hough tlie airbladder in fifties feems neceflary for fi.vim- 
ming, yet fomc are fo formed as to fwim without it. Cudivcrtb. 
A'irbuilt. adj. [from air and build,] Built in the air, with- 
out any folid foundation. 

Hence the tool’s paradife, the ftatcfman’s feheme. 

The air built caftlc, and the golden dream, 

a The 
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The maid’s romantick wifti, the chymift’s flame. 

And poet’s vifion of eternal fame. Popes Dwiciad, b. 111. 
Air-drawn, adj. [from air and drawn.] Drawn or painted 

1,1 air * . • f r 

This is the very painting of your fear. 

This is the air-drawn dagger, which, you laid. 

Led you to Duncan. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

A'lRER. n. f [from To air.] He that expofes to the air. 
A'irhole. n.f. [from air and hole.] A hole to admit t ic air. 
A'lRiNESS. n.f. [from airy.] 

1 . Openncfs ; expofure to the air. 

2. Lightnefs ; gaiety ; levity. , , , r 

the French have indeed taken worthy pains to make claf- 
fick learning fpeak their language ; if they have not lucceeded, 
it muft be imputed to a certain talkativenefs and airtnejs repre- 
fented in their tongue, which will never agree with the fedate- 
nefs of the Romans, or the folcmnity of the Greeks. Felton. 
A'iring. n.f. [from air.] A fhort journey or ramble to enjoy 

the free air. , , . , 

This little fleet ferves only to fetch them wine and corn, and 
to give their ladies an airing in the fummer-fcafon. Add. on It. 
A'irless. adj. [from air.] Without communication with the 
the free air. 

Nor ftony tower, nor walls of beaten brafs. 

Nor airlefs dungeon, nor ftrong links of iron. 

Can be retentive to the ftrength of fpirit. Sbakefp. J. Cm far. 
A'irling. n.f [from air, for gayety.] A young, light, thought- 
lefs, gay perfon. 

Some more there be, flight airlings, will be won 
With dogs, and horfes, and perhaps a whore. B.'John. Catil. 
A'iRPU.mp. n.f. [from air and pump.] 

A machine by whofe means the air is exhaufted out of proper 
vcflcls. The principle on which it is built, is the elafticity of 
the air; as that on which the waterpump is founded, is on the 
gravity of the air. The invention of this curious inftrument 
is aferibed to Otto de Guerick, conful of Magdcbourg, who ex- 
hibited his firft publick experiments before the emperour and 
the ftates of Germany, in 1654. But his machine laboured 
under feveral defeats, in the force neceflary to work it, which 
was very great, and the progrefs very flow ; befides, it was to 
be kept under water, and allowed of no change of fubjedls for 
experiments. However, Mr. Boyle, with the afliftancc of Dr. 
Hooke, removed feveral of thefe inconveniencies ; though, ftill, 
the working of this pump was laborious, by reafon of the pref- 
fure of the atmofphere at every exfudlion, after a vacuum was 
nearly obtained. This labour has been fince removed by Mr. 
Hawklbee ; who, by adding a fecond barrel and pifton, to rife 
as the other fell, and fall as it rofe, made tlie prefliire of the at- 
mofpherc on the defeending one, of as much fervice as it was 
of differvice in the afeending one. Vream made a further im- 
provement in Hawkfbee’s air-pump, by reducing the alternate 
motion of the hand and winch to a circular one. Chambers. 

For the air that, in exhaufted receivers of airpumps, is 
exhaled from minerals, and flelh, and fruits, and liquours, is as 
true and genuine as to elafticity and denfity, or rarefaction, as 
that we refpire in ; and yet this factitious air is fo far from be- 
ing fit to be breathed in, that it kills animals in a moment, even 
fooner than the very abfence of all air, or a vacuum itfelf. 

Bentley’s Sermons. 

A'irshaft. n. f. [from air and Jhaft.] A paffage for the air 
into mines and fubterraneous places. 

By the finking of an air/haft , the air hath liberty to circu- 
late, and carry out the fleams both of the miners breath and the 
damps, which would otherwife ftagnate there. Ray. 

A'iry. adj. [from air ; aercus, Lat.J 

1. Compofed of air. 

The firft is the tranfmiflion, or ertiiflion, of the thinner and 
more airy parts of bodies ; as, in odours and infections : and 
this is, of all the reft, the moft corporeal. Bacon. 

2. Relating to the air ; belonging to the air. 

There are fifties that have wings, that are no ftrangers to the 
airy reg.on. ° B , 

3. High in air. 

Whole rivers here forfake the fields below. 

And, wond’ring at their height, through airy channels flow. 

T . , . , . Addifon . 

4. Light as air ; thin ; unfubftantial ; without folidity. 

I hold ambition of fo airy and light a quality, that it is but a 
ftiadow s fhadow. • Sbakefp. Hamlet. 

otill may the dog the wand’ring troops conftrain 
Of airy ghofts, and vex the guilty train ; 

vv ‘ t * 1 |? er l° rc U his lovely queen remain. Dr. An. 

5. Without reality; without any ftcady foundation in truth or 
nature; vain; trifling. 

. Nor think with wind 

Of airy threats to awe whom yet with deeds 
Thou can’ft not Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. vi. 

. ° r t0 av0l< ^ meanne ^ s ) foaring high, 

I have 22 f ° Und ’ , and “ iry notions > %• Rofcommon. 

vdiich occ3fio d 1 COmplamt c °n«rning the fcarcity of money, 
which occaftoned many airy propofuions for the remedy of it. 

V QI j Temple's Mifcellanics. 
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6. Fluttering ; loofc ; as if to catch the air ; fu \ of 

But the epick poem is too ftately to receive thofe little orna 
ments. The painters draw their nymphs in thin and airy ha- 
bits ; but the weight of gold and of cmbroidcr.es is referred for 
queens and goddellb. Dryd. eEneid, Defeat. 

1 By this name of ladies, he means ail young perfons, IkmJei 
finely ftiaped, airy, and delicate : fuch as are nymphs air 
Naiads. Diydens Dufrejnm. 

7. Gay; fprightly; full of mirth; vivacious; lively; fpmtcd ; 

ll8 He°!lKn e S merry and airy at fliorc, when he fees a fad and a 
loud tempeft on the fea, or dances brifkly when God thunders 
from heaven, regards not when God lpcaks to al the world. 

Taylors Rule of living holy. 

Aislk. n.f. [Thus the word is written by Addifon, but perhaps 
improperly; fince it feems deducible only from either. aile, a 
wing, or allce, a path ; and is therefore to be written aile.] 

The walks in a church, or wings of a quire. 

The abbey is by no means fo magnificent as one would cx- 
pedl from its endowments. The church is one huge net, w;tn 
a double aide to it ; and, at each end, is a large quire. AddiJon. 
Air, or Eyght. n.f. [fuppofed, by Skinner, to be conuptea 
from ijlct.] A fmall ifland in a river. 

A' JUT AGE. n.f. [ajutage, Fr.] An additional pipe to water- 
works. Duff. 

To Are. v. n. [from «*©-, Gr. and therefore more grammati- 
cally written ache. See Ache.] 

1. To feci a lafting pain, generally of the internal pains ; diftm- 
guifhed from fmart, which is commonly ufed of unealuieis in 
the external parts ; but this is no accurate account. 

To fue, and be deny’d, fuch common grace, 

My wounds ake at you ! Sbakefp. Timor.. 

Let our finger ake, and it endues 
Our other healthful members with a fenfe 
Of pain. Sbakefp. Othello, 

Were the pleafure of drinking accompanied, the very mo- 
ment, with that fick ftomach and a king head, which, in fome 
men, are fure to follow, I think, no body would ever let wine 
touch his lips. Locke. 

His limbs muft ake, with daily toils oppreft. 

Ere long-wifli’d night brings neceflary reft. Prior . 

2. It is frequently applied, in an improper fenfe, to the heart ; as, 
the heart akes ; to imply grief or fear. Shakefpeare has ufed it, 
ftill moie licentioufly, of the foul. 

Here Ihame diffuades him, there his fear prevails. 

And each, by turns, his aking heart affails. AddiJ. Ov. Met. 
My foul akes 

To know when two authorities are up. 

Neither fupreme, how foon confufton 
May enter. Sbakefp. Ccriolanus. 

Aki n. adj. [ from a and kin. ] 

1. Related to; allied to by blood ; ufed of perfons. 

I do not envy thee, dear Pamela ; only I could with, that, 
being thy filter in nature, I were not fo far off akin in fortune. 

Sidney, b. ii. 

2. Allied to by nature ; partaking of the fame properties ; ufed 
of things. 

The cankered paffion of envy is nothing chin to the filly 
envy of the afs. L' Ejlrangc, Fab. xxxviii. 

Some limbs again in bulk or ftature 
Unlike, and not akin by nature. 

In concert act, like modern friends, 

Beeauie one ferves the other’s ends. Prior. 

He feparates it from queftions with which it may have been 
complicated, and diftinguilhes it from queftions which may be 
akin to it. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind, p. i. c. 13. 

Al, Attle, Adle, do all feem to be corruptions of the Saxon 
/Epel, noble, famous ; as alfo, Ailing and Adling, are corruptions 
of vEpelmj, noble, fpler.did, famous. Gibfon’s Camden. 

Al, Aid, being initials, arc derived from the Saxon Ealb, an- 
cient ; and fo, oftentimes, the initial all , being melted by the 
Normans, from the Saxon ealo. Idem, ibid. 

A'lab aster, n.f. [-ha£ 3r * «.] 

A ki nd of foft marble, eafier to cut, and lefs durable, than the 
other kinds ; fomc is white, which is moft common ; fome of 
the colour of horn, and tranfparcnt ; fome \ cllow, like honey, 
marked with veins. The ancients ufed it to make boxes for 
perfumes. Savory. 

Yet I’ll not ftied her blood, 

Nor fear that whiter fkin of hers than fnow. 

And fmooth as monumental clabajlcr. Sbakefp. Othello. 
A'labaster. adj. Made of alabafter. 

I cannot forbear reckoning part of an alabajlcr column, 
found in the ruins of Li via-? portico. It is of the colour of 
fire, and may be feen over the high altar of St. Maria in Carn- 
pitello ; for they have cut it into two pieces, and fixed it, in the 
ihape of a crofs, in a hole of the wall ; fo that the light paffme 
through it, makes it look to thofe in the church, like a huge 
tranfparcnt crofs ofamber. Addifon on Italy. 

Ala ck. mterjeCi. [ 1 lus word leems only die corruption of alas ] 
Alas ; an expreflion of forrow. 


Alack ! 
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Alack ! when once our grace we have forgot, 

Nothing goes right ; \vc would, and we would not. 

Shakejp. Meafure fen • Meafure. 
At thunder now no more I (tart. 

Than at the rumbling of a cart : 

Nay, what’s incredible, alack ! 

I hardly hear a woman’s clack. Swift. 

Ala'ckaday. intetjediion. ['1 his, like the former, is for alas the 
day.] A word noting forrow and melancholy. 

Ala'criousx. y. adv. [from alacrima, luppofed to be formed 
from alacris ; but of alacrima I have found no example.] 
Cheerfully ; without dejection. 

Epaminondas alacrioufiy expired, in confidence that he left 
behind him a perpetual memory of the victories lie had atchiev- 
ed for his country. Government of theTongnc , § +. 

Ala'crity. n. f [alacritas, Lat.j Cheerfulnefs, exprefled by 
fome outward token ; fprightlinels; gayety; livelinels; cheer- 
ful willingnefs. 

Wherefore, in the end, thefe orders were, on all fides, af- 
fented unto with nolefs alacrity of mind, than cities, unable to 
, hold out any longer, are wont to (hew when they take condi- 
tions, fuch as it liketh him to offer them, which hath them in 
the narrow (traits of advantage. Hooker’s Preface. 

Give me a bowl of wine ; 

1 have not that alacrity of fpirit, 

Nor cheer of mind, that I was wont to have, Sb. Rich. III. 

But glad, that now his fea (hould find a (here, 

With frefh alacrity, and force renew’d, 

Springs upward. Miltons Paradife Lofi , b. ii. /. 1 01 1. 

Never did men more joyfully obey. 

Or fooner underltood thelign to fly : 

With fuch alacrity they bore away. 

As if, to praife them all, the dates dood by. Dryd.Ann.Mir. 
ALA MV RE. n.f. The lowed note but one in Guido Amine’s 
fcale of mufick. 

Alamo'de. adv. \_d la mode, Fr. ] According to the fadiion : a 
low word. It is ufed likewife by (hopkeepers for a kind of thin 
filken manufacture. 

Ala'nd. adv. [from a for at, and land.] At land; landed ; on 
the dr)' ground. 

He only, with the prince his coufin, were cad aland, far od 
from the place whither their defires would have guided them. 

Sidney , b. ii. 

Three more, fierce Eurus, in his angry mood, 

Dafh’d on the (hallows of the moving fand. 

And, in mid ocean, left them moor’d aland. Dryd. Virg. /En. 
ALA'RM. n.f. [from the French, dl'arme, to arms; as, crier 
a far me, to call to arms.] 

1 . A cry by which men are fummoned to their arms ; as, at the 
approach of an enemy. 

When the congregation is to be gathered together, you (hall 
blow, but you (hall not found an alarm. Numbers, x. 7. 

Behold, "God himfelf is with us for our captain, and his 
prieds with founding trumpets, to cry alarms againd you. 

2 Chron. xiii. 12. 

The trumpets loud clangour 
Excites us to arms. 

With (hrill notes of anger. 

And mortal alarms. Dryden’s Ctccilia. 

Taught by this droke, renounce the wars alarms. 

And learn to tremble at the name of arms. Pope's Iliad. 

2 . A cry, or notice, of any danger approaching ; as, an alarm of 
fire. 

3. Any tumult or didurbance. 

Is it then true, as didant rumours run, 

That crowds of rivals, for thy mothers charms. 

Thy palace fill with infults and alarms. Pope’s Odyjf. b. iii. 
To Ala'rm. v. a. [from alarm , the noun.] 

1. To call to arms; to didurb; as, with the approach of an 
enemy. 

The wafp the hive alarms 

With louder hums, and with unequal arms. Addifon. 

2. To furprife with the apprehenlion of any danger. 

When rage mifguidesme, or when fear alarms. 

When pain didr cfles, or when pleafure charms.T/irto'/ on Add. 

3. To didurb in general. 

His fon, Cupavo, brulh’d the briny flood ; 

Upon his dern a brawny Centaur dood. 

Who heav’d a rock, and' thrcat’ning dill to throw, 

With lifted hands alarm'd the feas below. Dryd. Mr.eid 
Alarm bell. n.f. [from alarm and bell.] The bell that is 
rang at the approach of an enemy. 

The alarmbell rings from our Alhambra walls, 

And, from the dreets, found drums and alaballes. 

Dryden’s Conquejl of Granada. 
Ala'rMing. particip. adj. [from alarm.] terrifying; awaken- 
ing; furprifing; as, an alarming meffage ; an alarming pain. 
Alarm post. n.f. [from alarm and pofl. ] The pod or place 
appointed to each body of men, to appear at, when an alarm 
(hall happen. 

Ala'rum. n.f. [corrupted, as it feems, from alarm. See A- 

LARM.] 
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Now are our brows bound with victorious wreaths, 

Our bruifed arms hung up for monuments , 

Our dern alarums chang'd to merry meetings. 

Sbakefpeare' s Ric!;o>d]\l 
Hence too, that (he might better hear, 

She lets a drum at either ear ; 

And loud or gentle, harlh or fweet. 

Are but th’ alarums which they be 5 * , r Prior. 

To Ala rum, v. a. [corrupted from To alarm. See Alarm.] 

Withered murder 
( Alarum’ d by his fentinel the wolf, 

Whofc howl’s his watch) thus with his dealchy pace, 

With Tarquin’s ravidung drides, tow’rds his defign 
Moves like a ghod. ^ ShaieJ'p. Macbeth. 

Ala's, inter] eft. [ belas , Fr. eylaes, Dutch.] 
x. A word exprefling lamentation, when we ufe it of ourfelves. 

But yet, alas ! O but yet alas ! our haps be but hard haps. 

Sidney, b. j. 

Alas ! how little from the grave we claim ? 

Thou but preferv’d a form, and I a name. Pope's Epifi. 

2. A word of pity, when ufed of other perfons. 

Alas! poor Protheus, thou had entertain’d 
A fox to be the (hepherd of thy lambs. 

Shakejp. Two Gentlemen of Verona., 

3. A word of forrow and concern, when ufed of things. 

Thus faith the Lord God, Smite with thine hand, and (lamp 
with thy foot, and fay, Alas ! for all the evil abominations of 
the houfe of Ifrael. Ezekiel, vi. 11. 

Alas ! both for the deed, and for the caufe ! 

Milton’s Paradije Lojl, b. xi. /. 461, 
Alas ! for pity of this bloody field ; 

Piteous indeed mud be, when I, a fpirit, 

Can have fo foft a fenfc of human woes. Dryd. K. Arthur. 
Alas the day. interjei 7 . Ah, unhappy day ! 

Alas the day! I never gave him caufe. Sbakefp. Ofhclk 
Alas a day! you have ruined my poormiftreis: you have 
made a gap in her reputation ; and can you blame her, if (he 
make it "up with her hufband f Congreve's Old Bachelor. 

Alas the while, inter fit. Ah, unhappy time! 

All as the (heep, fuch was the (hepherd’s look ; 

For pale and wan he was, ( alas the while!) 

May feem he loved, or elfe fome care he took. Spenf. Pafor. 
Ala'te. adv. [from a and late.] Lately; no long time ago. 
Alb. n.f. [album, Lat.] Afurplice; a white linen veltment 
worn by prieds. 

Albe'it. adv. [a coalition of the words all be it fo. Skinner.] 
Although; notwithdanding; though it (hould be. 

This very thing is caufe diffident, why duties belonging to 
each kind of virtue, albeit the law of reafon teach them, (hould, 
notwithdanding, be preferibed even by human law. Hooker. 
Of one, whofe eyes. 

Albeit unufed to the melting mood. 

Drop tears, as fad as the Arabian trees ( 

Their medicinal gum. Sbakefp. Othello. 

He, who has a probable belief, that he (hall meet with thieves 
in fuch a road, thinks himfelf to have reafon enough to decline 
it, albeit he is fureto fuflain fome led, though yet conliderablc, 
inconvenience by his fo doing. South s Sermons. 

A lbugi'neous. adj. [albugo, Lat. the white of an egg.] 

F.gtrs, I obferve, will freeze in the albugineous part thereof 

Brawn's Vulgar Errours, b. 11 . 

I opened it by incifion, giving vent firit to an albuginea 
then to white concoded matter: upon which the tumour funs. 

IViJcman's burger,. 

ALBUGO, n.f. [Lat.] Adifeafe in the eye, by which the cornea 
contracts a whitenefs. The fame with leucoma. 

A'lburn colour, n.f See Auburn. . 

A'lcahfst. n.f An Arabiek word, to exprefs an univera 

diflblvent, which was pretended to by Paracellus and Hclmont. 

’ 1 ' Quincy 

Alca'xd. n.f. [from al, Arab, and the head.] 

1. In Barbary, the governour of a cadlc. 

Th’ al. aid 

Shuns me, and, with a grim civility. 

Bows, and declines my walks. Dryd. Don Stbcijluit. 

2 . In Spain, the judge of a city, fiid indituted by the S:uacens^ 

ALCANNA, n.f An Egyptian plant ufed in dying ; the leaves 
making a yellow, infilled in water, and a red in acid hquours. 
The root of alcanna, though green, will give a red (tain. 

Bream's Vulgar Erratrs. 

Alch y'mical. adj. [from alcbymy.] Relating to alchymy, P r0 
duced by alchvmy. . 

The rofc noble, then current for fix (hillings and eight pen 
the alchymids do affirm as an unwritten verity, was nia 
projcidion or multiplication alchymical of Raymond Lull) w 
tower of London. Camden's Ran* 

Alchy'mically. adv. [from alchymical.] In the manner 
an alchymid ; by means of alchymy. „ 

Raymond Lully would prove it alchymically. a ' 

A'lchymist. n.f.‘[ from alchymy.] One who purfues or p 
fefles the fcience of alchymy. -p 0 
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To folemnize this day, the glorious fun 
Stays in his courfc, and plays the alchymj , 

Turning, with fplcndour of his precious eye, 

The meagre cloddy earth to glut ring gold. Skak. A. ohn. 
Every alchyrnjl knows, that gold will endure a ve hemem tire 

for a long time, without any change; and that after it has be 
Sided by corrofive liquours, into invifiblc parts, yet may Pa- 
tently be precipitated, fo as to appear in its own form. Grew. 

A' T PHYMY. n. f. [of al, Arab, and x^-J 

f The more fublime and occult part of chymiftry, which pro- 

’ pofes, for its objeft, the tranfmutation of metals, and other im- 

P °There bnoEg more dangerous than this licentious and de- 
luding art, which changeth the meaning of words, as alchymy 
doth S or would do, the fubdance of metals, maketh of any thing 

S&SEt -i “ 0“ “ d ’ 

O he fits high in all the people’s hearts ; 

And that which would appear offence in us, 

His countenance, like richeff alchymy. 

Will change to virtue, and to worthinefs. Shakejp. f Cajat . 

Princes do but play us ; compared to this, 

All honours mimick, all wealth alchymy. Donne. 

2. A kind of mixed metal ufed for fpoons, and kitchen uterinls. 
The golden colour may be fome mixture o( orpiment, fuch 
as they ufe to brafs in the yellow alchymy. Bacon. 

White al.hyrny is made of pan-brafs one pouna, and arlem- 
cum three ounces ; or alchymy is made of copper and auripig- 
xnentum. Bacon s Ptyfial Remains. 

They bid cry, 

With trumpets regal found, the great refult : 

Tow’rds the four winds, four fpeedy cherubim 
Put to their mouths the founding alchymy. 

By herald’s voice explain’d. Milton s Paradife Lojl, b. 11. 

A'LCOHOL. n.f. An Arabiek term ufed by chymids for a high 
rcaified dephlcgmated fpirit of wine, or for any thing reduced 
into an impalpable powder. 

If the fame fait (hall be reduced into alcohol, as the chymids 
fpeak, or an impalpable powder, the particles and intercepted 
(paces will be extremely IcfTened. Boyle 

Sal volatile oleofum will coagulate the ferum on account of 
th & alcohol, or rectified fpirit which it contains. Arbuthnot. 

Alcoholization, n.f. [from alcoholize.] I he ait of alco- 
holizing or rectifying fpirits ; or of reducing bodies to an im- 
palpable powder. 

To A'lcoholize. v. a. [from alcohol.] 

1. To make an alcohol; that is, to rectify fpirits till they are 
wholly dephlcgmated. 

2. To comminute powder till it is wholly without roughnefr. 

A'lcor an. n.f. [al and korar., Arab.] The book of the Maho- 
metan precepts, and credenda. 

If this would fatisfy the confcience, We might not only take 
the prefent covenant, but fubferibe to the council of Trent ; 
yea, and to the Turkifh a kora n ; and fwear to maintain and 
defend either of them. Sandcrfon againjl the Covenant. 

Alco've. n.f. [a/coba, Span.] 

A reccfs, or part of a chamber, feparated by an edradc, or 
partition of a column, and other correfpondent ornaments ; in 
which is placed a bed of date, and fometimes feats to entertain 
company. Trcvoux. 

The weary’d champion lulls in foft alcoves , 

The nobled boad of thy romantick groves. 

Oft, if the mufe prefage, (hall he be feen 
By Rofamonda fleeting o’er the green. 

In dreams be hail’d by heroes’ mighty (hades, 

And hear old Chaucer warble through the glade$. Ticiell. 

Deep in a rich above the prince was laid, 

And dept beneath the pompous colonnade. Pope's Odyffey. 

A'lder. n.f. [alnus, Lat.] A tree having leaves rcfemblingthofe 
of the hazel ; the male flowers, or katkins, are produced at re- 
mote didances from the fruit, on the fame tree ; the fruit is fqua- 
mofe, and of a conical figure. 

The fpecies arc; r. 'I’he common or round-leaved alder. 
2. The long-leaved alder. 3. The fcarlet alder. 

Thefe trees delight in a very moid foil, where few others will 
thrive, and are a great improvement to fuch lands. They mav 
be alfo planted on the fides of brooks, and cut for poles every 
third or fourth year. The wood is ufed by turners, and will 
endure long under ground, or in water. Thefe trees are pro- 
pagated lither by planting layers, or truncheons, about three 
feet in length, in February or March. Millar. 

Without the grot, a various filver feene 
Appear’d around, and groves of living green ; 

Poplars and alders ever quivering play’d, 

And nodding cyprefs form’d a fragrant (hade. Pope's Odyff. 

Alderli'e vest. adj. fuperl. [from aid, alder, old, elder, and 
heve, dear, beloved.] Moft beloved; which has held the longed 
pofleflion of the heart. “ 

The mutual conference that my mind hath had* 

By day, by night, waking, and in my dnams. 

In courtly company, or at my beads, 

With you, mine alderlievejl fovereign ; 
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A'ld 1 rman. n. f. [from aid, old, and man.] 

x. The fame as fenator. Cowell. A governour or magiffrate, ori- 
ginally, as the name imports, chofen on account of the experi- 
ence which his age had given him. 

Tell him, myfelf, the mayor, and aldermen. 

Are come to have fome confrence with his grace. Sh.K.lil. 

Though my own aldermen conferred my bays. 

To me committing their eternal praife; ^ 

Their full-fed heroes, their pacifick may’rs, f 

Their annual trophies, and their monthly wars. Pope s Dun. 

2. In the following paffage it is, I think, improperly ule . 

But if the trumpet’s clangour you abhor. 

And dare not bean alderman of war, „ 

Take to a (hop, behind a counter lie. Dryd. Juv. Sat. 

A'ldfrmanly. adv. [from alderman.] Like an alderman; 

belonging to an alderman. # . 

Thefe, and many more, differed death, in envy to their vir- 
tues and fuperiour genius, which emboldened them, in exigen- 
cies (wanting an aldemtan/y difcrction) to attempt fervice out of 
the common forms. Swift s ATtfcellanies . 

A’lder n. adj. [from alder.] Made of alder. 

Then aldern boats firll plow d the ocean ; ^ 

The failors number’d then, and nam'd each (far. May s Vo S’ 

ALE. n.f [eale, Sax.] 

x. A liquour made by infufing malt [See Malt.] in hot water, 
and then fermenting the liquour. 

I’ll fcratch your heads ; you muff be feeing chriftenmgs. 
Do you look for ale and cakes here, you rude rafeals ? 

1 Sbakefp. Henry VIII. 

The fertility of the foil in grain, and its being not proper 
for vines, put the Egyptians upon drinking ale, of which they 
were the inventors. Arbuthnot on Coins . 

2. A merry meeting ufed in country places. 

And all the neighbourhood, from old records 
Of antick proverbs drawn from W'hitfon lords. 

And their authorities at wakes and ales. 

With country precedents, and old wives tales. 

We bring you now. Ben. f ohn fon. 

A'lt berry, n.f. [from ale and berry.] A beverage made by 
boiling ale with (pice and fugar, and fops of bread : a word on- 
ly ufed in conversation. 

Ale brewer, n.f. [from ale and brewer.] One that profefles 
to brew ale. 

The fummer-made malt brews ill, and is difliked by moft of 
our ale brewers. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

A'leconner. n.f. [from ale and con.] An officer in the city 
of London, whofe bufinefs is to infpedt the meafures of publick 
.houfes. Four of them are chofen or rechofen annually by the 
common-hall of the city ; and whatever might be their ufe 
formerly, their places arc now regarded only as fine-cures for 
decayed citizens. 

A'lecost. n.f. [perhaps from ale, and cofhts, Lat.] The name 
of an herb. Diit. 

Ale'ctryomancy, or Ale'ctoromancy. n.f. [aWIpui)* and 
f««iV.] Divination by a cock. Di£f. 

A'legar. n.f. [from rt/fand eager, four.] Sour ale; a kind of 
acid made by ale, as vinegar by wine, which has loft its fpirit. 

A'i.eger. adj. [a/legre, Fr. alacris , Lat.] Gay; chearful ; 
fprightly : a word not now ufed. 

Certainly, this berrycoffee, the root and leaf betle, and leaf 
tobacco, of which the Turks are great takers, do all condcnfe 
the fpirits, and make them ftrong and aleger. Bacon’s Nat. Hill. 

A'lehoof. n.f. [from ale and hoopb, head.] Groundivy, fo 
called by our Saxon anceftors, as being their chief Ingredient 
in ale. See Groundivy. 

Alchoof. or groundivy, is, in my opinion, of the moft ex- 
cellent and moft general ufe and virtue, of any plants we have 
among us. ' Temple. 

A'lf house, n.f [from ale and hoife.] A houfe where ale is 
publickly fold ; a tipling-houfe. It is diftinguiihed from a ta- 
vern, where they fell wine. 

Thou moft beauteous inn, 

W hy (hould hard-favour’d grief be lodg’d in thee. 

When triumph is become an alehoufe gueft ? Sb. Rich. H. 
One would think it (hould be no cafy matter to bring any 
man of fenfe in love with an alehoufe ; indeed of fo much fenfe, 
as feeing and fmelling amounts to ; there being fuch ftrong en- 
counters of both, as would quickly fend him packing, did not 
the love of good fellowfhip reconcile to thefe nufances. South. 

Thecfhall each alehoufe, thee each gilhoufe mourn, 

And anfw’ring ginfhops fowrer fighs return. Pope’s Dun. 

A'lehouse KF! kper. n.f [from alehoufe and keeper.] ' He that 
keeps ale publickly to fell. 

You refemble perfctfly the two alehoufe keepers in Holland 
who were at the fame time burgomafters of the town, and taxed 
one another’s bills alternately. Bolingbroke to Swift 

A lek night, n.f [from ale and knight.] A pot-companion; 
a tippler : a word now out of ufe. 

I he old aleknights of l.ngland were well depainted out of him, 
the a.c-houle colours of that time, in this manner. Camden. 

Alembics.. 
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Alf.'mbick. ti.f. A veffel ufed in diddling, confiding of a vef- 
i'cl placed over a fire, in which is contained the fubftance to be 
diftiilcd, and a concave clofely fitted on, into which tire fumes 
arifc by the heat ; this cover has a beak or fpout, into which the 
vapours rife, and by which they pafs into a ferpentine pipe, 
which is kept coo! by making many convolutions in a tub of 
water ; here the vapours are condenfed, and what entered the 
pipe in fumes, comes out in drops. 

Though water may be rarefied into invifible vapours, yet it 
is not changed into air, but only fcattered into minute parts ; 
which meeting together in the alembiek , or in the receiver, do 
prefently return into fuch water as they conftituted before. Bay/r. 
Ale'ngth. adv. [from a for at, and length.] At full length; 

along ; ftretched along the ground. 

ALE'RT. adj. [alert e, Fr. perhaps from alacris, but probably 
from a Part, according to art or rule.] 

In the military fcnlc, on guard ; watchful ; vigilant ; ready at 
a call. 

In the common fenfe, brifk ; pert ; petulant ; fmart ; imply- 
ing fome degree of cenfure and contempt. 

I faw an alert young fellow, that cocked his hat upon a friend 
of his, and accofted him after the following manner : Well, 
Jack, the old prig is dead at laft. Addijon. Spcft. N 5 403. 

Ale'rtness. n.f [from alert.] The quality of being alert; 
fprightlincfs ; pertnefs. 

That alertncfs and unconcern for matters of common life, 
which a campaign or two would infallibly have given him. 

Addifon. Spectator. 

Ale taster, v. f. [from ale and tajlcr.] An officer appointed 
in every courtleet, and fworn to look to the affize and the 
•goodnels of bread and ale, or beer, within the prccindls of that 
lordlhip. Cowell. 

A levat. n.f. [from ale and vat. ] T he tub in which the ale 
is fermented. 

A'lewashed. adj. [from ale and wajh.] Steeped or foaked in 
ale. 

What a beard of the general’s cut, and a horrid fuit of the 
camp, will do among foaming battles and alewafred wits, is 
wonderful to be thought on. Sbakefp. Henry V . 

Alf.wxfe. n.f. [from ale and wife.] A woman that keeps an 
alehoufe. 

Perhaps he will fwagger and hc&or, and threaten to beat and 
butcher an aleivife , or take the goods by force, and throw 
them the bad halfpence. Swift's Draper's Letters. 

Alexanders, n.f. [Smymium, Lat.] The name of a plant. 
The flowers are produced in umbels, confiding of fevcral 
leaves, which are placed orbicularly, and expand in form of a 
rofe ; thefe reft upon tire cmpalement, which afterward becomes 
an almoft globular fruit, compofed of two pretty thick feeds, 
fometimes Ihaded like a crefccnt, gibbous, and ftreaked on one 
fide, and plain on the other. 

The fpecies are; 1. Common Alexanders. 2. Foreign A- 
lexanders , v/ith a round leaf, Gf c. 

The firft of thefe forts, which is that ordered by the college 
for medicinal ufc, grows wild in divers parts of England, and 
may be propagated" by lowing their feeds upon an open fpot of 
ground in Auguft. Millar. 

Alexander’s foot. n.f. The name of an herb. 
Alexa'ndrine. n.f. A kind of verfe borrowed from the 
French, firft ufed in a poem called Alexander. They confift, 
among the French, of twelve and thirteen fyllables, in alternate 
couplets ; and, among us, of twelve. 

Our numbers Ihould, for the moft part, be lyrical. For 
variety, or rather where the majefty of thought requires it, 
they may be ftretched to the Englilli heroick of five feet, and 
to the French Alexandrine of fix. Dryd. 

Then, at the laft, an only couplet fraught 
With fome unmeaning thing they call a thought, 

A needlefs Alexandrine ends the long. 

That, like a wounded fnake, drags it flow length along. 

Pape's EJJity on Criticifm. 
AlExjpha'rmick. adj. [from d\i£iu and That which 

drives awaypoifon; antidotal; that which oppofes infc&ion. 

That fome antidotal quality it may have, we have no reafon 
to deny ; for. fince elke’s hoofs and horns arc magnified for cpi- 
lepficsj fince not only the bone in the heart, but the horn of a 
• deer, is alexipharmick. Brawn's Vulgar Err ours. 

At exit e'kical, or Alexite'ricic. adj. [from dxdu.] That 
which drives away poifon ; that which refifts in fevers. 
ALcates. adv. [from all and gate. Skinner. Cate is the fame 
as via ; and ftill ufed for way in the Scottifh dialect.] On any 
terms ; every way : now obfolete. 

Nor had the boafter ever rifen more, 

But that Rinaldo’s horfc ev’n then down fell, 

And with the fall his leg opprefs’d fo fore. 

That, for a fpace, there muft he a/gates dwell. Fairfax. 
A'L G E B R A. n.f. [an Arabick word of uncertain etymology ; 
derived, by fome, from Geber the philofophcr ; by fome, from 
gefr, parchment ; by others, from algebijla, a bone-fetter ; by 
Menage, from algiatarat , the reftilution of things broken.] 
This is a peculiar kind of arithmetick, which takes the quan- 
tity fought, whether it be a number or a line, or any other 
quantity, as if it were granted, and, by means of one or more 
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quantities given, proceeds by confequence, till the quantity at 
firft only fuppofed to be known, or at leaft fome power there- 
of, is found to be equal to fome quantity or quantities which 
are known, and consequently itfelf is known. The origin of 
this art is very obfeure. It was in ufe, however, among the 
Arabs, long before it came into this part of the world ; and 
they are fuppofed to have borrowed it from the Perfians, and 
the Perfians from the Indians. The firft Greek author of al- 
gebra was Diophantus, who, about the year 800, wrote thirteen 
books. In 1 494, Lucas Pacciolus, or Lucas de Burgos, a cor- 
delier, printed a treatife of algebra , in Italian, at Venice. He 
fays, that algebra came originally from the Arabs, and never 
mentions Diophantus ; which makes it probable, that that au- 
thour was not yet known in Europe ; whofe method was very 
different from that of the Arabs, obferved by Pacciolus and his 
firft European followers. His algebra goes no farther titan 
fimple and quadratick equations ; and only fome of the others 
advanced to the folution of culick equations. After feveral im- 
provements by Vieta, Oughtred, Harriot, Defcartcs, Sir Ifaac 
Newton brought this art to the height at which it ftill conti- 
nues. Trevoux. Chambers. 

It would furely require no very profound (kill in algebra , to 
reduce the difference of nincpcnce in thirty (hillings. Swift. 

Algebra'ick. ) adh £fj- om algebra.] 

Algebraical. S 

1. Relating to algebra ; as, an algebraical treatife. 

2. Containing operations of algebra ; as, an algebraical computa- 
tion. 

Algebra'ist. n.f. [from algebra.] A perfon that underftands 
or pra&ifes the fcience of algebra. 

When any dead body is found in England, no algebraift or 
uncipherer can ufe more fubtle fuppofitions, to find the demon- 
ftration or cipher, than every unconcerned perfon doth to find 
the murderers. Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 

Confining themfclvcs to deferibe almoff nothing elfe but the 
fynthetick and analytick methods of geometricians and alge- 
brai/ls, they have too much narrowed the rules of method, as 
though every thing were to be treated in mathematical forms. 

Watts's Logicb. 

A'LGID. adj. [algidus, Lat.] Cold; chill. Diet. 

Alciditt, ) n j [from algid.] Chilnefs; cold. Diet. 
Algidness, j 

Alg i'fic. adj. [from algor, Lat.] That which produces cold. D. 
A' LG OR. n.f. [Lat.] Extreme cold ; chilnefs. Din. 

A'lgorism, ( n. f Arabick words, which are ufed to imply 
A'lgorithm. J the fix operatioJis of arithmetick, or the fei- 
encc of numbers. Did. 

Algo's e. adj. [from algor, Lat.] Extremely cold ; chill. Did. 
A' LIAS. adv. A Latin word, fignifying otherwife ; often ufed 
in the trials of criminals, whofe danger has obliged them to 
change their names ; as, Simpfon alias Smith, alias Baker ; that 
is, otherwife Smith, otherwife Baker. 

A'lible. adj. [atibills, Lat.] Nutritive; nourilhing; that which 
may be nourilhed. Did. 

A'L 1 EN. adj. [ alienus , Lat.] 

1. Foreign, or not of the fame family or land. 

The mother plant admires the leaves unknown 
Of alien trees, and apples not her own. Dryd. Virg. Georg. 

But who can tell, what pangs, what (harp remorfc, 
Torment the Boian prince ? from native foil 
Exil’d by fate, torn from the tender embrace 
Of weeping confort, and depriv’d the fight 
Of his young guiltlefs progeny, he feeks 
Inglorious (helter in an alien land. Phihf. 

2 . Eftrangcd from; not allied to; adverfeto; with the particle 
from, and fometimes to , but improperly. 

To declare my mind to the difciplcs of the fire, by a fimi- 
litude not alien from their profeffion. Boyle. 

The fentiment that arifes, is a conviction of the deplorable 
fiatc of nature, to which fin reduced us ; a weak, ignorant crea- 
ture, alien from God and goodnefs, and a prey to the great dc- 
ftroycr. Rogers’s Sermons. 

They encouraged perfons and principles, alien from our reli- 
gion and government, in order to ftrengthen their faction. 

Swift’s Mifcelianits. 

A'lien. n.f. [alienus, Lat.] 

1 . A foreigner ; not a denifon ; a man of another country or fa- 
mily ; not allied ; a ffranger. 

In whomfoever thefe things are, the church doth acknow- 
ledge them for her children ; them only (he holdeth for alia 1 
and ftrangers, in whom thefe things are not found. Hooter- 
If it be prov’d againft an alien. 

He feeks the life of any citizen. 

The party, ’gainft the which he doth contrive, _ . 

Shall feizc on half his goods. Sbakefp. Merch. ofVentct- 

The mere Irifh were not only accounted aliens, but enemies* 
and altogether out of the protection of the law ; fo as it was no 
capital offence to kill them. Sir John Dawes on Irt.an • 

Thy place in council thou haft rudely loft. 

Which by thy younger brother is fupply’d. 

And art almoft an alien to the hearts r 

Of all the court and princes of my blood. Sink. Henry 
4 
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Lcir famous lawgiver condemned die perfons, who fat idle 
. . tii vinous dangerou- to the government, as aliens to _the ^com- 
, ;;n d therefore to be cut olF from it. Addijon. Frecholdei . 

' A n alien is one born in a ftrange country, and never cnfkm- 
chifed. A man born out of the 1 . nd, fo it be within the limits 
beyond . ,c ft;*, or of EngliAi parents out of the King * ; obedi- 
ence, fo die parents, at the tune 01 the birdi, be of the Jun b S 
obedience, is not alien. If one born out of the king s .egt- 
ance, come and dwell in England, his children (it he beget any 
here) arc not aliens, but denizens. Lowell. 

To A' hen. v.a. [aliener, Fr. alieno, Lat.] 

!. To make anything the property of another. 

If the fon alien thofe lands, and then repurchafe them again 
in fee now the rules of defeents arc to be obferved, as if he were 
die original purchafer. Hale’s Hijhry of Common Law. 

2. To derange ; to turn the mind or affcCtion ; to make averfe 

to ; with from. _ . 

The king was wonderfully difquieted, when he found, that 
the prince was totally aliened from all dioughts of, or^ indina- 
tion to, the marriage. Clarendon. 

A lienable, adj. [from To alienate.] That of which the pro- 
perty may be transferred. 

Land is alienable, and treafure is tranfitory, and both muft, at 
one time or other, pafs from him, cither by his own voluntary 
aCt, or by the violence and injuftice of others, or at leaft by 
f ate Dennis’s Letters . 

To ALienate. v.a. [aliener, Fr. alieno, Lat.] 

1. To transfer the property of any thing to another. 

The countries were once chriftian, and members of the 
church, and where the golden candlcfticks did (land, though 
how they he utterly alienated, and nochriftians left. Bacon. 

2. To withdraw die iieart or affections ; with die particle from , 
where the firft poffefior is mentioned. 

The manner of mens writing muft not alienate our hearts 
from the truth. Hooker’s Preface. 

Be it never fo true which we teach the world to believe, yet 
if once their affections begin to be alienated, a fmall thing per- 
fuadeth them to change their opinions. Hooker, Dedicat. 

His eyes furvey’d the dark idolatries 
Of alienated Judah. Miltons Paradife Lofl, b. i. /. 4 s 7 * 
Any thing that is apt to difturb the world, and to alienate 
the affections of men from one another, fuch as crofs and dif- 
tafteful humours, is, either exprefsly, or by clear confequence 
and deduction, forbidden in the New Tcftamcnt. Tillotfon. 

Her mind was quite alienated from the honed Caftilian,whom 
flic was taught to look upon as a formal old fellow. Add. Spelt at. 
ALienate. adj. [alicnatus, Lat.] Wididrawn from ; ltranger 
to ; with the particle from. 

They arc moft damnably wicked ; impatient for the death of 
the queen ; ready to gratify their ambition and revenge, by all 
defperate methods; wholly alienate f cm trudi, law, religion, 
mercy, confcience, or honour. Swift’s Mifcellanics. 

Aliena'tion. n.f. [alienatio, Lat.] 

1. I he a£t of transferring property. 

'l'he beginning of this ordinance was for the maintenance of 
their lands in their pofterity, and for excluding all innovation 
or alienation thereof unto ftrangers. Spenfers State of Ireland. 

God put it into the heart of one of our princes, towards the 
clofc of her reign, to give a check to that facrilege. Her fuc- 
ceftour paffed a law, which prevented abfolutely all future alie- 
nations of the church revenues. Atterbury. 

Great changes and alienations of property, have created new 
and great dependencies. Swift on Athens and Rome. 

2. 'Hie date of being alienated; as, the eltatc was wafted during 
its alienation. 

3. "Change of affection. 

It is left hut in dark memory, what the cafe of this perfon 
was, and what was the ground of his defection, and the aliena- 
tion of his heart from the king. Bacon’s Henry V 1 L 

4. Applied to the mind, it means difordcr of the faculties. 

Somethings are done by man, though not through outward 
force am[ impuifion, though not againft, yet without their 
wills; as in alienation of mind, or any like inevitable utter ab- 
fence of wit and judgment. Hooker, b. i. p. 23. 

Au i erous. adj. [fromtfZr/ and f ro, Lat.] Having wings. D. 
Alice rods. adj. [aliger , Lat.] Having wings; winged. Dill. 
I o Aligge. v. a. [from r/,.and lig, to lye down.] 'Fo lay ; 
to ailay ; to throw down ; to fubduc : an old word even in the 
time of Spenfer, now wholly forgotten. 

I homalin, why fitten we fo, 

As weren overwent with woe ; 

Upon fo fair a morrow. 

The joyous time now nigheth faft. 

Tint (hall aligge this bitter blaft, 

( And flake the winter forrow. Spenfer s Pa florals. 

To Alight. v. n. [alihtan. Sax. af-Uchten, Dutch.] 
i. o come down, and ftop. The word implies the idea of de- 
of , a bird fr ° m tbc win s » a traveller from his horfe 


or 


carriage, and generally of refting or flopping 
I here ancient night arriving, did alight ° 
x rom her high weary waine. Fairy 


Fairy Qicen, b. i. 


c. v. 
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There is alighted at your gate ' . r . 

A young Venetian. .Shakejp. ATerchar.tjjf Vcntcei 

Slacknefs breeds worms ; but the fure traveller, 

Though he alights fometimes, ftill goeth on. ^ Herbert . 

When marching with his foot he walks till night ; 

When with his horfc he never will alight. Denhann, 

When Dcdalus, to fly the Cretan (bore, 

His heavy limbs on jointed pinions bore; 

The firii that fail’d in air, ’tis fung by Fame, 

To the Cumean coaft at length he came, 

And here alighting built this coftly frame. Dryden’s Mnetd. 
When he was admonilhcd by his fubjedt to defeend, he 
came down gently and circling in the air, and finging to tne 
ground. Like a lark, melodious in her mounting, and conti- 
nuing her fong till (he alights ; ftill preparing for a higher flight 
at her next fJy. Dryderu 

When finiffi’d was the fight. 

The victors from their lufty deeds alight ; 

Like them demounted all the warlike train. Dryd. Fables. 
Should a fpirit of fuperiour rank, a ftranger to human na- 
ture, alight upon the earth, what would his notions of us be ? 

Addijon. Speltator. 

2. It is ufed affoof any tiling thrown or falling ; to fall upon. 

But ftorms of Hones from the proud temple’s height, 

Pour down, and on our batter’d helm s alight. Dryd. /Eneid. 

AlI'ke. adv. [from a and like.] With referhblancc; without 
difference ; in the fame manner ; in the fame i rm. 

The darknefs hideth not from thee ; but the night Ihincth as 
the day ; the darknefs and the light are both alike to thee. 

Pfalm cxxxix. 1 2. 

With thee convcrfing, I forget all time ; 

AH feafons, and their change, all pi cafe alike. Par ad. Lcjl. 

Riches cannot relcue from the grave. 

Which claims alike the monarch and the (lave. Dryd. Jirj. 
Let us unite at leaft in an equal zeal for thofe capital doc- 
trines, which wc all equally embrace, and arc alike concerned 
to maintain. Atterbury s Preface to his Sermons. 

Two handmaids wait the throne : alike in place. 

But dift’ring far in figure and in face. Pope's Rape of the Lock. 

ALIMENT, n.f. [alimenium, Lat.] Nourilhment ; that which 
nourilhes; nutriment; food. 

New parts arc added to our fubftance ; and as we die, we 
are born daily ; nor can we give an account, how the aliment is 
fo prepared for nutrition, or by what mechanifm it is diftributed. 

G/anvi/lc's Scepfts Scienttfica, Pref. 
All bodies which, by the animal faculties, can. be changed in- 
to the fluids and folids of our bodies, are called aliments. But, 
to take it in the largeft fenfe, by aliment, I underhand every 
thing which a human creature takes in common diet ; as, meat, 
drink ; and feafoning, as, fait, fpice, vinegar, (Ac. ArLuthnct. 

Alime'ntaL. adj. [I rom aliment.] That which has the quality 
of aliment ; that which nourifhes ; that which feeds. 

'Fhe fun, that light impart, to all, receives 
From all his alimental recompenfe. 

In humid exhalations. Miltons Paradife J of, l. v. 

Except they be watered from higher regions, thefe weeds 
muft lofe their alimental fap, and wither themfelvcs. 

Brown's Preface to V ti/gar Err etas, 
Th’ induftrions, when the fun in Leo rides, 

And darts his fultrieft beams, portending drought. 

Forget not, at the foot of cv’ry plant, 

To fink a circling trench, and daily pour 
A juft fupply of alimental dreams, 

Exhaufted flap recruiting. Philips. 

Ali.me ntariness. n. f. [from alimentary.] The quality of 
being alimentary, or of affording nourifnment. Dill. 

A 1. 1 m e'ntary. adj. [ from aliment. ] 

1. That which belongs or relates to aliment. 

I he folution of the aliment by maftication is nccefiary; 
without it, the aliment could not be difpoftd for the changes, 
which it receives as it pafflth through the alimentary du£i. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. That which has the quality of aliment, or the power of nou- 
rifning. 

I uo not think that waiter fupplics animals, or even plants, 
with nouriftimcilt, but ferves for a vehicle to the alimentary 
particles, 10 convey and diftribute them to the feveral parts t f 

tbc boc ty/ Ray on the Creation. 

Ut alimentary roots, fome are pulpy and very nutritious ; as, 
turneps and carrots. Thefe have a fattening quality, which 
they manifeft in feeding of cattle. Arbuthnot of Aliments; 

ALtMENTA'riON. n .f [f ro m aliment.] The power of afford- 
ing aliment ; the quality of nourifhinc. 

Plants do nourifh ; inanimate bodies do not' : they have an 
accretion, but no alimentation. Bacon's Natural Hi/if • \ > , 

Alimo nious. adj. [horn alimony.] That which nourilhes’'' a 
word very little in ufe. 

The plethora tenders us lean, by fuppreffing our fpiri-s 

whereby they are incapacitated of digesting th c alimonious hu- 
mours into fk-fh. a- r - 

ATIMO N Y. f [al'unma, Lat.] \ Cenfumptrons . 

Alimony figmfles that legal proportion of the huft and’s eftate 
which, by the fintence of the eccldiaftical court, is allowed 1 o 
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the wife for her maintenance, upon the account of any repara- 
tion from him, provided it be not caufed by her elopement or 
adultery. Ayliffe' s Par ergon. 

Before they fettled hands and hearts. 

Till alimony or death them parts. Hudibras, p. iii. c. in. 
Aliquant, adj. [aliquantus, Lat.] Parts of a number, which, 
however repeated, will never make up the number exadtly ; as, 

3 is an aliquant of 1 0, thrice 3 being 9, four times 3 mak- 

ing 12. , , 

A'liouot. adj. [ aliquot , Lat.] Aliquot parts of any number or 
quantity, fuch as will exadtly mcafure it without any remain- 
der : as, 3 is an alquot part of iz, bccaufc, being taken four 

times, it will juft mcafure it. . 

A'lish. adj. [from ale.] Rcfembling ale ; having qualities of ale; . 
They let it ftand five days before they put it into the cal.'., 
ftirrino it and beating down the ycaft into it ; this gives it the 
fweet lilijb taftc. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

A'liture. n.f [ alitura , Lat.] Nourilhment. DUt. 

Ali've. adj. [from a and live.] 

1. In theftateof life; not dead. 

Nor well alive , nor wholly dead they were, 

But fomc faint figns of feeble life appear. Dryd. Fables. 

Not youthful kings in battle feiz’d alive , 

Not fcornful virgins who their .charms furvive. Pope. 

2. In a figurative fenfe, unextinguiflied ; undeftroyed ; adtivc ; 

in full force. , . 

Thofc good and learned men had reafon to wilh, that their 

proceedings might be favoured, and the good affedhon of fuch 
as inclined toward them, kept alive. Hooker, b. v. 

3. Chearful ; lprightly ; full of alacrity. 

She was not fo much alive the whole day, if lhe fiept more 

than fix hours. 

4.. In a popular fenfe, it is ufed only to add an emphafis, like the 
French du monde ; as, the be /1 man alive-, that is, the bejl, with 
an emphafis. 

And to thofe brethren faid, rife, rife by-livc. 

And unto battle doyourfclvcs addrels ; 

For yonder comes the proweft knight alive , _ 

Prince Arthur, flower of grace and nobilefs. Fairy £htccn. 
The carl of Northumberland, who was the proudeft man a- 
live, could not look upon the deftrudion of monarchy with any 
plcafure. . „ Clarendon, b. vin 

John was quick and underftood his bufinefs very well ; but 
no man alive was more carelefs in looking into his accounts. 

Arbut knot’s Hijlory of John Bull. 
A'lkahest. n.f. A word ufed firft by Paracelfus, andadopted 
by his followers, to fignify an universal dilTolvcnt, or liquuur, 
which has the power of refolving all things into their firft prin- 
ciples. _ , . , , 

Alkalescent, adj. [from alkali.] That which has a ten- 
dency to the properties of an alkali. ... 

Ail animal diet is alkalefcent or anti-acid. Arluthnot on Aim. 
A'L KALI. n. f. [The word alkali comes from an herb, called 
by the Egyptians ka i ; by us glafswort.] This herb they burnt 
to allies, boiled them in water, and, after having evaporated 
the water, there remained at the bottom a white fait ; this they 
called fal kali , or alkali. It is corrofivc, producing putrefac- 
tion in animal fubftances, to which it is applied. ArbutlMot on 

Aliments. . 

Any fubftance, which, when mingled with acid, produces 

eftervcfcencc and fermentation. See Alkai.izate. 
A'lkaline. adj. [from alka.i.] That which has the qualities 

of alkali. . , . _ . 

Any watery liquour will keep an animal from Itarving very 
long, 'by diluting the fluids, and confequently keeping them 
from this alka ine ftate, which is confirmed by experience ; for 
people have lived twenty-four days upon nothing but water. 
r Arbutbnot upon A. intents. 

To Alka'lizate. v. a. [from a kaii.] T o make bodies alka- 
line, by changing their nature, or by mixing alkalies with 

Alka'lizat f . adj. [from alkali.] That which has the quali- 
ties of alkali ; that which is impregnated with alkali. 

The odour of the fixed nitre is very languid ; but that, 
which it difeovers, being difl'olved in hot water, is different, 
being of kin to that of other alkalizate falts. Boyle. 

The colour of violets feems to be of that order, bccaufe their 
fyrup, by acid liquours, turns red, and, by urinous and alkaiizate, 
turns green. , _ Newton s Opticks. 

Alkaliza'tion. n.f. [from alkali.] The a& of alkalizating, 

or impregnating bodies with alkali. 

A'lkanet . n.f [ Anchufa , Lat ] The name of a plant. 

This plant is a fpecies of buglofs, with a red root, brought 
from the fouthern parts of France, and ufed in medicine. It 
will grow in almoft any foil, and muft be fown in March. Mil. 
A LKEKE'NG I. n.f. A medicinal fruit or berry, produced by 
a plant of the fame denomination ; popularly alfo called win- 
ter-cherry ; of confiderable ufe as an aftringent, diflolvent, and 
diureticic. The plant bears a near rcfemblancc to Solanum, or 
Nightfhade j whence it is frequently called in Latin by that 
name, with the addition or epithet of veftcarium. Chambers. 
ALKERMES. n.f. In medicine, a term borrowed from the 
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Arabs, denoting a celebrated remedy, of the form and confift. 
ence of a confcfHon ; whereof the k rmes berries are the bafis. 
The other ingredients are pippin-cyder, rofe-water, fugar, am- 
bergreafe, muff;, cinnamon, aloes-wood, pearls, and leaf-gold ; 
but' the fweets arc ufually omitted. The ccnfettio alkerincs U 
chiefly made at Montpelier, which fupplies moft part of E u . 
rope therewith. The grain, which gives it the denomination, 
is nowhere found fo plentifully as there. Chambers, 

All. adv. [Sec ALL, adj.] 

1. Quite; completely. 

How is my love all ready forth to come. Spenfer’s Epithal, 
Know, Rome, that all alone Marcus did fight 
Within Corioli gates. Shakcfp. Coriolanus. 

And fworc fo loud. 

That, all amaz’d, the prieft let fall the book. Sh.Tam.Shrnu. 
They could call a comet a faxed liar, which is all one with 
fella erinita , or cometa. Camden’s Remaim, 

For a large confcience is all one, 

And fignifies the fame with none. Hudibras , p. iii. c . I 

Balm, from a filver boxdiftill’d around. 

Shall all bedew the roots, and feent the facred ground. Drjd. 

I do not remember he any where mentions exprefsly the tide 
of the firft-born, but all along keeps himfelf under the fhelter 
of the indefinite term, heir. Locke. 

Juftice, indeed, may be furnifhed out of this clement, as far 
as her fword goes ; and courage may be all over a continued 
blaze, if the artift pleafes. Addifon. Guardian, N° 103. 

If e’er the mifer durft his farthings fpare. 

He thinly fpreads them through the publick fquarc. 

Where, all befide the rail, rang’d beggars lie, 

And from each other catch the doleful cry. Gay’s Trivia. 

2 . Altogether ; wholly ; without any other confidcration. 

I am of the temper of moft kings, who love to be in debt, 
are all for prefent money, no matter how they pay it after- 
ward. Dryd. I ab. Preface. 

3. Only ; without admiflion of any thing elfc. 

When I fhall wed. 

That lord, whofc hand muft take my plight, fhall carry 
Half my love with him, half my care and duty. 

Sure I fhall never marry, like my filler, 

To love my father all. Shakejp. King Lear. 

4. Although. This fenfe is truly Teutonick, but now obfolete. 

Do you not think th’ accomplifhment of it 
Sufficient work for one man’s fimplc head. 

All were it as the reft but fimply writ. Spcnfer , Son. xxxii; 

r. It is fometimes a word of emphafis ; nearly the fame with 

jttfl. 

A fhepherd’s fwain, fay, did thee bring. 

All as his ftraying flock he fed ; 

And, when his honour hath thee read. 

Crave pardon for thy hardy head. Spenfer’s Pafsra.s. 

ALL. adj. [./Ell, /Eal, eallc, alle. Sax. oil, Wclih; al, Dutch; 
alle. Germ. Zx©, Gr.] 

1 . The whole number ; every one; 

Brutus is an honourable man ; 

So arc they all, all honourable men. Shakcfp. Jul. C.rfar. 

To graze the herb all leaving, 

Devour’d each other. AH. ton s Paradije l of, b.x. 

The great encouragement of all, is the aflurance of 2 future 
reward. Tillotjon, Sermon n. 

2. The whole quantity ; every part. 

Six days thou {halt labour, and do all thy work. Dent. '• 
Political power, I take to be a right of making laws 1 wi 
penalties, and of employing the force of the community in tie 
execution of fuch laws, and in the defence ot the common 
wealth ; and all this only for the publick good. U '"‘ 

3. The whole duration of time. 

On whofc pafturcs cheerful fpring. 

All the year doth fit and finj ; 

And, rejoicing, fmiles to fee, . 

Their green backs wear his livery. Lioj-o 

4. The whole extent of place. _ . 

Gratiano fpeaks an infinite deal of nothing, more . 
any man in all V cnice. Shak. Alerch. ofV. • 

All. n.f. 

1. The whole ; oppofed to part, or nothing. 

And will flic yet debafe her eyes on me ; 

On me, whofe all not equals Edward s moiety ? > trr 

On me that halt, and am mifhapen thus : Shak. Ku 

Nought’s had, all’s fpent, . 

Where our defire is got without content. Shak. - c 1 
The youth fhall ftudy, and no more engage 
Their flatt’ring wifhes for uncertain age ; 

No more with fruitlcfs care, and cheated ftrife, 

Chaee fleeting plcafure through the maze of life ; 

Finding the wretched all they here can have, Pftf. 

But prefent food, and but a future grave. . , <■' „ 

Our all is at ftakc, and irrctricvcably loft, if we ku 0 
cefs. Addifon on the State of the 

2. Every thing. AjJI 

Then fhall we be ncws-cramm’d . — All the better ; ' ^ 

be the more remarkable. Shakejp. As you ^ 
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tt„ w ith mv tent, Here will I lie to night ; 

But where tQ 1 morrow ?- Well, alt s one for that. Sh. R- TH 
A:! the fitter, Lcntulus : our coming ... 

u not for faluttition ; tve have ta'ndS. *»•£*’/ C ‘ U ‘ m ' 
That i„ .-.ry thhg I: tlx later, thbm, tit filer. 

Sceptre and pow’r, thy giving, 1 aflumcq 
And mad her fhall refign, when in the end 
Thou fhalt be a!' 'mail, and I in thee. T „ 

For “ver ; and in me a]! tvhom thou lov'ft. M # 
They all fall to work at the roots of the tree, and lut it f 


litde foothold, that the HU 
round, neft, eagles, and all. 
They that do not keep up 


E Th» "tto d'oS’kX “P OtU indifferenc, for <t« bm'Sh, 

put coloured fpedacles before their eyes, and look throu S^£ 


§la A torch, fnuff and all, goes out in a moment, when dipped 
‘ th' vapour. Addifon s Remarks on Italy. 

111 JUh much ufed in compofition ; but, in moft inftances, it is 
merely arbitrary ; as, all-commanding. Sometimes the words 
compounded with it, arc fixed and claflical ; as, Almighty. 

When it is conne^ed with a participle, it feems to be a 
noun ; as, all-furrounding : in other cafes, an adverb ; as, all- 
accomplijhcd, or completely accomplifhed. 

Of thefe compounds, a finall part of thofc which may be 

found is inferted. , . , , 

All bearing, adj. [from all and bear.] That which bears every 

thing ; omniparous. 

Thus while he fpoke, the fovereign plant he drew, 

Where on th’ all-bearing earth unmark’d it grew. Pope s Ud. 
All-cheering. adj.\[t fom all and cheer.] That which gives 
gayety and checrfulr.efs to all. 

^ Soon as the all-cheering fun 

Should, in the fartheft caft, begin to draw 
The fhady curtains from Aurora s bed. Sh. R'.m. 0 and Jul. 
All-commanding, adj. [from all and command.] Having die 
fovereignty over all. 

He now fets before them the high and fhining idol, of glory, 
the all-commanding image of bright gold. _ Raleigh s Hijlory. 
All-composing, adj. [from all and compofe.] T hat which quiets 
all men, or every thing. 

W rapt in cmbow’ring fhadcs, Ulyfles lies. 

His woes forgot ! but Pallas now addreft, 

'Fo break die bands of all-compofng reft. Pope’s Odyffiy , b.y\. 
All-conquering, adj. [from all and conquer.] 'I hat which 
fubdues every thing. 

Second of Satan fprung, aU-conqucring death ! 

What think’ft thou of our empire now ? Paradife Lof, b. x. 
All-consuming .adj. [fcomall and confume-] That which con- 
fumes every thing. 

By age unbroke — but all-confuming care 
Deftroys perhaps the ftrengdi, that time would fpare. Pope. 
All-devouring, adj. [from all and devour.] 'I hat which eats 
up every diing. 

Secure from flames, from envy’s fiercer rage, 

Dcftru&ivc war, and all-devouring age. Pope’s Efay on Crit. 
All fours, n.f. [from all and four.] A low game at cards, 
played by two ; fo named from the four particulars by which 
it is reckoned, and which, joined in the hand of either of the 
parties, are faid to make all fours. 

All hail. n.f. [from all, and bail, for health.] All health. This 
is therefore not a compound, diough, perhaps ufually reckoned 
among them. 

A!l hail, ye fields, where conftant peace attends ! 

All bait, ye facrcd, lblitary groves ! 

All bait, ye books, my true, my real friends, 

Whofe converlktion pleafes and improves. TValJh. 

A 1. l-hallown. n. f. [from all and hallow , to make holy.] The 
time about Allfaintsday. 

Farewell, thou latter fpring! farewell, 

All-hallown fummer. ' Shakefp. Henry IV. p. i. 

Allhallowtide. n. f [Sec All-hallown.] The term 
near Allfaints, or the firft of November. 

Cut oft the bough about Allhallowtide , in the bare place, 
and fee it in the ground, and it will grow to be a fair tree in 
one year. Bacon’s Natural Hifory, N° 427. 

Ai.l-heal. >/. f [P anax, Lat.] A fpecies of ironwort ; which (ee. 
Ai.l-judging. adj. [from all and judge.] That which has die 
fovereign right of judgment. 

1 look with horrourback, 

That I deteft my wretched felf, and curfe 
My paft polluted life. All-judging heav’n, 

Vi ho knows my crimes, has feen my forrow for them. * 

. Rowe’s Jane Shore. 

all-knowing. *4 [froma//amUmw.] Omnifcient; all-wife, 
bliall we repine at a little mifplaced charity, we, who could 
no way forefee the efTeff: ; when an all-knowing, all-wife Being, 
lhowers down every day his benefits on the unthankful and un- 

,. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

All-making adj. [from all and make.] That created all ; 
omnihck. [See All-seeing.] 

All-powerku.. ; .adj. [from al and powerful] Almighty; om- 
nipotent; poflefled of infinite power. x 


ALL 

O all-powerful Being, the leaft motion of whofe will can Sc- 
ate of2ftS/a world 2 ’; pity us, the mournlul friends ofjhy 

Al^ sa^n tsd ay'. / The day on which there is a general 

celebration of the faints. The firft or November. 

All-seek, n.f [from a. I and fee.] He that fees or beholds every 
thing; he whofe view comprehends all things. 

"That high Ad-feer, which I dallied with, 

Hath turn’d my feigned prayer on niy head. 

And giv’n in carneft, what I begg’d i in jell. Shak. Rich. III. 
All-seeing, adj. [from alUnifee.] 1 hat beholds every thing. 
The fame Firft Mover certain bounds has plac a. 

How long thofc perilhable forms fhall laft ; 

Nor can they laft beyond tlie time aftign’d 

By that all-feeing and all-making mind. Dryd. I ao.es 

Ai L SOULS DAY. n.f. The day on which Applications ; are made 
for all fouls by the church of Rome ; the fecond of November. 
This is all fouls day, fellows, is it not r— 

It is, my lord. — tn.iT> m 

Wliy then, all fouls day is my body sdoomfday. Shak. K m- 
All-sufficient. adj. [from all and ffjicient.] Sufficient to 


eV %etefti’monies of God are perfe^, the teftimonies of God 
are all-fufjicient unto that end for which they were given Hooker . 

He can more than employ all our powers in their utmoft ele- 
vation ; for he is every way perfett and all-fuffcient. Norms. 
All-wise. adj. [from all and wife.] Pofl'eft of infinite wifdom. 
There is an infinite, eternal, all-wife Mind governing the 
affairs of the world. South. 

Supreme, al-wifc, eternal, potentate! _ 

Sole authour, foie difpofer of our fate ! Prior. 

ALLANTO'IS, or ALLANTOIDES, n.f [from a gut, 

and itS&, fhape.] The urinary tunick placed between the 
amnion and chorion, which, by the navel and urachus, or pal- 
fage by which the urine is conveyed from the infant in the 
womb, receives the urine that comes out of the bladder, k^tuncy. 
To ALLA'Y. v.a. [from alloyer, Fr. to mix one metal with 
another in order to coinage ; it is therefore derived by fome 
from a la loi, according to law ; the quantity of metals being 
mixed according to law ; by others, from allier , to unite; per- 
haps from allocare, to put together.] 

1. To mix one metal with another, to make it fitter for coin- 
age. In this fenfe, moft authours preferve the original French 
orthography, and write alloy. See Alloy. 

2. To join anything to another, fo as to abate its predominant 
qualities. 

Being brought into the open air, 

I would allay the burning quality 

Of that fell poifon. Shakefp. King John. 

No friendly offices fhall alter or allay that rancour, that frets 
in fome hcllifh breafts, which, upon all occafions, will foam out 
at its foul mouth in flander and inveftive. South. 

3. To quiet; to pacify; to reprefs. The word, in this fenfe, I 
think not to be derived from the French alloyer, but to be the 
Englifli word lay, with a before it, according to the old form. 

If, by your art, you have 

Put the wild waters in this roar, allay them. Shak. Tempcjl. 
Alla'y. n.f. {alloy, Fr.] 

1. The metal of a bafer kind mixed in coins, to harden them, 
that they may wear lefs. Gold is allayed with filver and cop- 
per, two carats to a pound Troy; filver with copper only, of 
which eighteen pennyweight is mixed with a pound. Cowcl 
thinks the allay is added, to countervail the charge of coining ; 
which might have been done only by making the coin lefs. 

For fools are ftubborn in their way. 

As coins arc harden’d by th’ allay. Hudibras, p. iii. c. ?: 

2. Any thing which, being added, abates the predominant quali- 
ties of that with which it is mingled ; in the fame manner, as 
the admixture of bafer metals allay the qualities of the firft mafs. 

Dark colours eafily fuffer a fenfiblc allay, by little fcattering 
light. Newton’s Op ticks. 

3. Allay being taken from bafer metals, commonly implies fome- 
thing worfe than that with which it is mixed. 

The joy has no allay of jealoufy, hope and fear. Rofcommon. 
All a'yer. «. f. [from allay.] The perfon or thing which has 
the power or quality of allaying. 

Phlegm and pure blood are reputed allayers of acrimony; 
and, upon that account, Aviccn countermands letting blood in 
cholerick bodies ; bccaufe he efteems the blood a freenum bids, 
or a bridle of gall, obtunding its acrimony and ficrcenefs. 

Harvey on Ccnfumptions. 
Alla'yment. n.f. [from allay.] That which has the power 
of allaying or abating the force of another. 

If I could temporize with my affeflion, 

Or brew it to a weak and colder palate. 

The like allayment would I give my grief. Sh. Troll us and Crt 
Allegation, n.f. [from «//«£*■.] 

1 . Affirmation ; declaration. 

2. The thing alleged or affirmed. 

Hath he not twit our fovereign lady here 
With ignominious words, though darkly coucht ? 

A* 
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As if (lie Vi ad fubomed fomcto fwcar 

Falfc allegations , to o’er throw his ftate. Shakefp. Henry \ I. 

3. An excufe ; a pica. 

I omitted no means in my power, to be informed of my er- 
rours ; and 1 expect not to be cxcufcd in any negligence on 
account of youth, want of leifurc, or any other idle allegations. 

Pope’s Preface to his Works. 

To ALLEGE. v. a. [allego, Lat.] 

1. To affirm ; to declare ; to maintain. 

2. To plead as an excufe, or produce as an argument. 

Surely the prefent form of church-government is fuch, as no 
law of God, or reafon of man, hath hitherto been alleged , of 
force fufricient to prove they do ill, who, to the utmoft of their 
power, withftand the alteration thereof. Hooker s Preface. 

If we forfakc the ways of grace or goodnefs, we cannot al- 
lege any colour of ignorance, orw. ntof inftruftion ; we can- 
not fay we have not learned them, or we could not. Sprat. 

He hath a clear and full view, and there is no more to be al- 
leged for his better information. Locke. 

Alle'ge able. adj. [from allege.] That which may be alleged. 
L T pon this interpretation all may be folvcd, that is allegeahle 
againll it. liman's Vulgar Errours , b. vi. c. ~. 

All e'gement. n.f. [from allege. ] The iame with allegation. D. 

Alle'ger. n.f. [from allege.] He that alleges. 

Which narrative, if we may believe it as confidently as the 
famous allcgcr of it, Pamphilio, appears to do, would feem to 
argue, that there is, fometimes, no other principle requifite, 
than what may refult from the lucky mixture of the parts of 
fcveral bodies. Boyle. 

Alle'ciance. n.f [aHcgcance y Fr.] The duty of fubjecls to 
the government. 

1 did pluck allegiance from mens hearts, 

I.oud fhouts and falutations from their mouths, 

Even in the prefcncc of the crowned king. Shak. ILnry IV. 

We charge you on allegiance to ourfclvcs. 

To hold your llaught’ring hands, and keep the peace. 

Shakcfpeare s Henry VI. p. i. 
The houfe of commons, to whom every day petitions are di- 
rected by the fcveral counties of England, profefling all allegi- 
ance to than, govern abfolutcly ; the lords concurring, or rather 
fubmitting to whatfoever is propofed. Clarendon. 

Ai.le'gi ant. adj. [from allege.) Loyal; conformable to the 
duty of allegiance : a word not now ufcd. 

For your great graces 
Heap’d upon me, poor undeferver, I 
Can nothing render but allegiant thanks, 

My pray’rs to heav’11 for vou. Shakrfp. Henry VIII. 

Ali.kgo'rick. adj. [from allegory.] After the manner of an 
allegory; not real; not literal. 

~ A kingdom they portend thee ; but what kingdom. 

Real or a legorick, I difeern not. Milton's Par. Lojl , b. iv. 

Allegorical, ad;, [from allegory. ] In the form of an alle- 
gory ; not real ; not literal ; myftieal. 

When our Saviour faid, in an allegorical and myftical fenfc. 
Except ye eat the flefh of the Son of man, and drink his blood, 
ve have no life in jou; the hearers underftood him literally 
and grofiy. Bentley's Sermons. 

The epithet of Apollo for fhooting, is capable of two appli- 
cations ; one literal, in refpeft of the darts and bow, the en- 
figns of that god ; the other allegcriea in regard to the rays of 
the fun. Pope's Preface to Iliad. 

Allegorically. adv. [from allegory .] After an allegorical 
maimer. 

Virgil often makes Iris the meffenger of Juno, allegorically 
taken for the air. Peacham on Dinning. 

The place is to be underftood allegorically ; and what is thus 
fpoken by a Phmacian with wifdom, is, by the Poet, applied 
to the goddefs of it. Pope’s Odyffef b. yiii. notes. 

AllEGo'ricalness. n.f. [from allegorical.] The quality of be- 
ing allegorical. DiSt. 

To A'llecori/e. v. a. [from allegory.] To turn into allegory; 
to form an allegory ; to take in a fenfc not literal. 

He hath very wittily alegorized this tree, allowing his fup- 
pofition of the tree itfeff to be true. Ra ‘eigh’s Hiflory. 

As fome would allegorize thefe figns, which we noted before ; 
fo others would confine them to the deftruftion of Jerufalem. 

Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
An alchymift Thall reduce divinity to the maxims of his labo- 
ratory, explain moralitv by fal, fulphur, and mercury ; and al- 
legorize the. feripture itfelf, and the facrcd myfteries thereof into 
the philofopher’s (lone. Locke. 

ALLEGORY, n.f. A figurative difeourfe, in 

which fomething other is intended, than is contained in the 
words literally taken ; as, wealth is the daughter of diligence, and 
the parent of authority. 

Neither mud we draw cut our a'legory too long, left either 
vve make curfelves oLfcuie, or fall into affectation, which is 
childiftt. Rrn. Jchnfcn’s Difcovery. 

This word nympha meant nothing elfe but, by allegory , the 
vegetative humour or moilture that quickcneth and giveth life 
to trees and flowers, whereby they grow. P eaeham. 

ALLE GRO, n.f A word, denoting one of the fix diftinftions 


ALL 


of time. It cxprefTcs a fprightly motion, the quickeft of all 
except Prefto. It originally means gay , as in Milton. 

ALLELTJ J AH. n.f. [This word is faifely written for Hallelu- 
jah, an d H’.] A word of fpiritual exultation, uled m 
hymns ; it fignifies, Praife God. 

He will fet his tongue to thofe pious divine {trains, which 
may be a proper prteludium to thofe allelujahs he hopes eter- 
nally to fing. Government of the T mgue. 

ALLEMA AIDE. n.f. [Ital.] A grave kind of muuck. Diet 

To ALLE'VIATE. v.a. [. a'.levo , Lat.] 

1. To make light ; toeafe; to foften. 

Molt of the diflempers are the eftefts of abufed plenty and 
luxury, and mud not be charged upon our Maker ; who, not- 
withftanding, hath provided excellent medicines, to a leviate 
thofe evils which we bring upon ourfclvcs. Bentley's Sermons. 

2. To extenuate, or foften ; as, he alleviates his fault by an ex- 
cufe. 

At. 1 . e via'tiox. n.f. [from alleviate.] 

1. The act of making light ; of allaying, or extenuating. 

All apologies for, and alleviations of faults, though they are 
the heights of humanity, j et they are not the favours, but the 
duties of friendfliip. South’s Sermons . 

2. That by which any pain is eafed, or fault extenuated. 

Thislofsof one filth of their debts and income will fit heavy 
on them, who (hall feel It, without the alleviation of any profit. 

Locke, 

A'li.ev. n.f. [alike, Fr.] 

1 . A walk in a garden. 

And all within were walks and alleys wide. 

With footing worn, and leading inward far. Fairy Qitcen: 
It is common from experience, that where alleys _ are clofe 
gravelled, the earth putteth forth the firft year knotgrafs, and 
after fpircgrals. Bacon’s Natural Hiflory, N 5 563. 

Yonder alleys green. 

Our walk at noon, with branches overgrown. Parad. Lojl. 

Come, my fair love, our morning’s talk wc lofe ; 

Some labour cv’n the eafieft life would choofc : 

Ours is not great : the dangling bows to crop, 

Whofe too luxuriant growth our alleys flop. Dryden. 

The thriving plants, ignoble broomfticks made, 

Now fweep thofe alleys they were born to {hade. Pope. 

2. A pnflage in towns narrower than a ftrect. 

A back friend, a (boulder dapper, one that commands 
The pafiages of alleys, creeks, and narrow lands. 

Shakrfp. Comedy of Errcurs. 

Alli'ance. n.f. [alliance, Fr.] 

X. The (late of connection with another by confederacy; a 
league. In this fenfe, our hiflorics of Queen Anne mention 
the grand alliance. 

2. Relation by marriage. 

A bloody Hymen fliall th’ alliance join 
Betwixt the T rojan and th’ Aufonian line. Dryden' s An eld. 

3. Relation by any form of kindred. 

For my father’s fake. 

In honour of a true Plantagenet, 

And, for alliance' fake, declare the caufe 

My father loft his head. Shakefp. Henry VI. p. i. 

4. The aCt of forming or contracting relation to ano. her; thcaCt 
of making a confederacy. 

Dorfet, your foil, that with a fearful foul 
Leads difeontented fteps in foreign foil. 

This fair alliance quickly fliall call home 

To high promotions. Shakrfp. Richard III. 

Adraftus foon, with gods averfe, fliall join 
In dire alliance with the Theban line ; 

Thence ftrife fliall rife, and mortal war fuccccd. Pefe. 

5. The perfons allied to each other. 

I would not boaft the greatnefs of my father. 

But point out new alliances to Cato. Addifons Cato. 

Alli'ciency. n.f. [allicio, Lat. to entice or draw.] The power 
of attracting any thing; magnetifm ; attraction. 

The feigned central alliciency is but a word, and the manner 
of it (till occult. Glamillc’ s Scepfs Scientific. 

ToA'LLIGATE. v. a. [alii go, Lat.] To tic one thing to 
another ; to unite. 

Ali.ig riON. n.f [from alii gate.] 

1 . The aft of tying together ; the ftate of being fo tied. 

2. The arithmetical rule that teaches to adjuft the price of com- 
pounds, formed of fcveral ingredients of different value. 

Allica'tor. n.f. The crocodile. This name is chiefly ufd 
for the crocodile of America, between which, and that of A* 
frica, naturalifls have laid down this difference, that one moves 
the upper, and the other the lower jaw ; but this is now known 
to bc'chimerical, the lower jaw being equally moved by botn. 
See Crocodile. 

In his needy fhop a tortoife hung. 

An alligator fluff’d, and other skins 
Of ill-fliap’d fifties. Shakefp’. Romeo and fa 

Aloft in rows large poppy -heads were ftrung. 

And here a fcaly alligator hung. Garth's Difpcnfuy 

A'lligature. n.f. [from alligate.] The link, or ligature, bj 
which rwo things arc joined together. 

J 9 Alli'sxon* 
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Alli'510*. n. / wredo, allifem, Lat.] The aft of ftriking one 

^The behave not been any iflands of note, or considerable ex- 
tent, torn and caft off from the continent by earthquakes, or 
fevered from it by the boifterous altijion of the lea. // oodwai d. 

Alloca'tion. n. f [al.'oco, Lat.] 

1. The aft of putting one thing to another. 

2. The admiflion of an article in reckoning, and addition of it 

to the account. r . . , 

3. An allowance made upon an account; a term ufcd tn^hc^cx- 

Allocu^tion. n.f. [allonetio, Lat.] The aft of fpeaking to 

AlToWl. adj. [from allodium.] Held without any acknow- 
ledgment of fuperiority ; not feudal ; independent. 
ALLO'DIUM. n.f. [A word of very uncertain derivation, but 

moft probably of German original.] 

A pofleflion held in abfolute independence, without any ac- 
knowledo ment of a lord paramount. It is oppofed Jo fee, or 
feudum, which intimates fome kind of depcndance. 7 here arc- 
no allodial lands in England, all being held either mediately or 

immediately of the king. . . , 

\ Allo'nge. n.f. [allonge, Fr.] A pafs or thruft with a rapier, fo 
called from the lengthening of the fpace taken up by the fencer. 
To Allo'o. v. a. [This word is generally fpokc ha loo , and is 
ufed to dogs, when they are incited to the chafe or battle ; it is 
commonly imagined to come from the French aliens-, perhaps 
from all lo, look all ; {hewing the object.] To fet on ; to incite 
a dog, by crying alloo. 

Altoo thy furious maftiff ; bid him vex 
The noxious herd, and print upon their cars 
A fad memorial of their paft offence. Philips. 

A'lloquy. n. f [alloquium, Lat.] The act of fpeaking to an- 
other ; converfe ; converfation. Diet. 

ToALLO'T. v.a. [from lot.] 

1. To diftribute by lot. 

2. To grant. 

Five days we do allot thee for provifion. 

To (hield thee from difafters of the world ; 

And, on the fixth, to turn thy hated back 

Upon our kingdom. Shakefp. King Lear. 

I (hall deferve my fate, if I refufe 
That happy hour, which heaven allots to peace. Dryden. 

3. To diftribute ; to parcel out ; to give each his (hare. 

Since fame was the only end of all their new enterprizes and 
ftudies, a man cannot be too fcrupulous in allotting them their 
due portion of it. Tatler, N° 8 1 . 

Allotment, n.f [from allot. ] That which is alloted to any 
one ; the part ; the (hare ; the portion granted. 

There can be no thought of fecurity or quiet in this world, 
but in a refignation to the allotments of God and nature. L’Ejlr. 

Though it is our duty to fubmit with patience to more fcanty 
allotments, yet thus much we may reasonably and lawfully ask 
of God. Rogers’s Ser/nons. 

Allo'tterv. n.f. [from allot.] That which is granted to any 
particular perfon in a diftribution. Sec Allotment. 

Allow me fuch excrcifes as may become a gentleman, or give 
me the poor allottcry my father left me by teftament. 

Shakcfpeare , As you like it. 

To ALLO'W. v. a. [allouer, Fr. from aLaudarc.] 

1 . To admit ; as, to allow a pofition ; not t9 contradift ; not 
to oppofe. 

The principles, which all mankind allow for true, are in- 
nate; thofe, that men of right reafon admit, arc the principles 
allowed by all mankind. ‘ Locke. 

The pow’r of mufick all our hearts allow ; 

And what Timotheus was, is Dryden now. Pope’s EJf. Crit. 
As to what is alleged, that fome of the Prefbyterians declared 
openly againft the king’s murder, I allow it to be true. Swift. 

2 . To grant ; to yield ; to own any one’s title to. 

Wc will not, in civility, allow too much Sincerity to the pro- 
feflions of moft men ; but think their actions to be interpreters 
of their thoughts. Locke. 

I will help you to enough of them, and (hall be ready to 
allow the pope as little power here as you plcafe. Swift. 

3. To grant licence to ; to permit. 

Let’s follow the old earl, and get the beldam 
To lead him where he would ; his roguifli madnefs 
Allows itfelf to any thing. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

But as we were allowed of God to be put in truft with the 
gofpel, even fo we I’peak, not as pleafing men, but God, which 
trieth our hearts. iTheff. W.*, 

They referred all laws, that were to be paffed in Ireland, to 
be conlidered, correfted and allcnved firft by the ftate of Eny- 

^ ‘ _ Sir John Davies on Ireland. 

4* 1 o give a faniuon to ; to authorize. 

There is no flander in an allow’d fool. Shakefp. Tw Nirbt 
5 - To give to ; to pay to. J1 g 

Ungrateful then! if we no tears allow 
L o him that gave us peace and empire too. Waller 

fon 0 th P e P ri f ° r; t 0 eu t0{lt to a cc rtain ufc; as, he allowed h\s 
ion the third part of his income. 

Vol. I. 
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- . To make abatement, or provifion ; or to fettle anv thing, with 
' fome concefliom or cautions, regarding fomething elfe. 

If we confiuer the different occafions of ancient and modern 
medals, we fliall find they both agree in recording the great ac- 
tions and fucceffes in war; allowing ftill for the different ways 
of making it, and the circumftances that attended it. Adatjon. 

Allo'wabi e. adj. [from allow.] 
j That which may be admitted without contradiction. 

It is not allowable , what is obfervable in many pieces of Ra- 
phael, where Magdalen is reprefented, before our Saviour, 
wafliing his feet, on her knees ; which will not conlift with the 
tcx ._ 3 Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

2 That which is permitted or licenfed ; lawful ; not forbidden. 

In aftions of this fort, the very light of nature alone may 
difeover that which is fo far forth in the fight of God al, en- 
able. , Hooker, b. 11. §8. 

I was, bv the freedom allowable among friend*, tempted to 
vent my thoughts with negligence. Boyle on the Scriptures. 

Reputation 3 becomes a lignal and a very peculiar blefling to 
magiftrates ; and their purfuit of it is not only allerwablc, but 
laudable. Atterbury's Sermons. 

Allo'wableness. n.f. [from alhnvablc.] The quality of bc- 
injr allowable ; lawfulnefs ; exemption from prohibition. 

cannot think myfelf engaged to difeourfe of lots, as to their 
nature, ufe, and allowablenejs , in matters of recreation ; which 
is indeed impugned by fome, though better defended by others. 

South’s Sermons. 

Allo'wance. n.f [from allow.] 

1. Admiflion without contradiftion. 

Without the notion and allenvance of fpirits, our philofophy 
will be lame and defeftivc in one main part of it. Locke. 

2. Sanction; licence; authority. 

That which wifdom did firft begin, and hath been with good 
men long continued, challcngeth allowance of them that fuc- 
ceed, although it plead for itfelf nothing. Hooker , b. \\ § 7. 

You lent a large commiflion 
To Gregory de Cafl’ado, to conclude, 

Without the king’s will, or the ftate’s allowance , 

A league between his highnefs and Ferrara. Shak. HenryV III. 

3. Permiflion ; freedom from reftraint. 

T hey fliould therefore be accuftomed betimes to confult and 
make ufe of their reafon, before they give allowance to their 
inclinations. Locke. 

4. A fettled rate; or appointment for any ufe. 

The viftual in plantations ought to be expended almoft as 
in a befieged town ; that is, with certain allowance. Bacon. 

And his allowance was a continual allowance given him of the 
king ; a daily rate for every day all his life. 2 Kings , xxv. 30. 

5. Abatement from the ftrift rigour of a law, or demand. 

The whole poem, though written in that which they call 
heroick verfe, is of the Pindarick nature, as well in the thought 
as the expreflion ; and, as fuch, requires the lame grains of al- 
lowance for it. Dryden. 

Parents never give allowances for an innocent paflion. Swift. 

6. Eftabliftied character ; reputation. 

His bark is lloutly timber’d, and his pilot 
Of very expert and approved allowance ; 

Therefore mv hopes, not furfeited to death. 

Stand in bold awe. Shakefp. Othello. 

Allo'y. n.f [Sec Allay.] 

1 . Bafer metal mixed in coinage. 

That prccife weight and finenefs, by law appropriated to the 
pieces of each denomination, is called the ftandard. Finefilver 
is filver without the mixture of any bafer metal. Alloy is bafer 
metal mixed with it. Locke. 

For let another piece be coined of the fame weight, wherein 
half the filver is taken out, and copper, or other alloy , put into 
the place, every one knows it will be worth but half as much j 
for the value of the alloy is fo inconfiderable as not to be rec- 
koned. Locke. 

2. Abatement ; diminution. 

The pleafures of fenfe are probably reliftted by beafts in a 
more exquifitc degree, than they are by men ; for they tafte 
them fincerc and pure always, without mixture or alloy. 

Atterbury’s Sermons. 

Allube'scency. n.f [allubefccntia, Lat.] Willingncfs ; con- 

tem. Didt. 

To ALLU'DE. v. n [allude, Lat.] To have fome reference 

to a thing, without the direft mention of it ; to hint at ; to 
infinuate. It is ufed of perfons ; as, he alludes to an old Jlory ; 
or of things, as, the lampoon alludes to his mother's faults. 

Thefe fpeeches of Jerom and Chryfoftom do feem plainly to 
allude unto fuch minifterial garments as were then in ufe. 

Hooker , b. v. $ 29. 

True it is, that many things of this nature be alluded unto, 
yea, many things declared. Hooker, b. iv. § 2. 

Then juft proportions were taken, and every thing placed by 
weight and mcafure : and this I doubt not was that artificial 
ftrufture here alluded to. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

Allu minor, n.f. [alliim-m, Fr. to light.] One who colours or 
paints upon paper or parchment ; btcaufe he gives graces, light 
an ornament, to the letters or figures coloured. Cowell. 

R Tj 
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To ALLUHE. v. a. [lewrer, Fr. looren, Dutch, bclacjien, Sax.] 
To entice to any tiling whether good or bad ; to draw towards 
any thing by enticement. 

Unto laws that men make for the benefit of men, it hath 
feemed always needful to add rewards, which may more allure 
unto good, than any hardnefs deterreth from it, and punifh- 
ments, which may more deter from evil, than any fweetnefs 
thereto alluretb. Hooker , l>. i. p. 28. 

Above them all 

The golded fun, in fplcndour likeft heav’n, 

Allur’d his eye. Milton’s Paradife Lojl , b. iii. /. 572. 

Each flatt’ring hope, and each alluring joy. Lyttleton. 
Allu'rk. n.f [from the verb allure .] Something fet up to en- 
tice birds, or other things, to it. Wc now write lure. 

The rather to train them to his allure, he told them both 
often, and with a vehement voice, how they were over-topped 
and trodden down by gentlemen. Sir John Hayward. 

Allurement, n.f. [from allure.'] 

That which allures, or has the force of alluring : enticement ; 
temptation of pleafure. 

Againft allurement , cuftom, and a world 
Offended ; fcarlcfs of reproach, and fcorn. 

Or violence. Mi-ton’s Paradife Lojl , b. xi. 

Adam, by his wife’s allurement, fell. Par. keg. b. ii. 

To Ihun th’ allurement is not hard 
To minds rcfolv’d, forewarn’d, and well prepar’d ; 

But wond’rous difficult, when once befet, 

To ft ru gtrle tlirou h the ftraits, and break th’ involving net. 

Drydcn. 

All u'r hr. n.f. [from allure.] The perfon that allures; cn- 
ticer ; enveigler. 

Allu'ringly. adv. [from allure.'] In an alluring manner; 
enticingly. 

Alluringness. n.f. [from alluring.] The quality of allur- 
ing or enticing ; incitation ; temptation by propofing plca- 
fure. 

. Allusion, n.f. [allufso, Lat.] That which is fpoken with re- 
ference to fomenting iuppofed to be already known, and there- 
fore not expreiled ; a hint ; an implication. It has the par- 
ticle to. 

Here are manifeft allufsons and footfteps of the diflolution of 
flic earth, as it was in the deluge, and will be in its laft ruin. 

Burnet’s Theory. 

This laft allvfson gall’d the Panther more, 

Bccaufe indeed it rubb’d upon the fore. Dry den. 

Expreffions now out of ufe, allufsons to cuftoms loft to us, 
and various particularities, muft needs continue fcvcral paftages 
in the dark. Locke's EJjdy on St. Paut s Epiflles. 

Allu'siv k. adj. [allude, allufum, Lat.] Hinting at fomething 
not fully expreffed. 

Where the expreffion in one place is plain, and the fenfe af- 
fixed to it agreeable to the proper force of the words, and no 
negative objection requires us to depart from it ; and the ex- 
prdiion, in the other, is figurative or allufsve . and the dodlrine, 
deduced from it, liable to great objections ; it is reafonable, in 
this latter place, to reftrain the extent of the figure and allufion, 
to a confiltency with the former. Rogers’s Sermons. 

Ali.u'siv fly. adv. [from allufsve.] In an allulhc manner; 
by implication ; by infinuation. 

The Jewilh nation, that rejefted and crucified him, within 
the compafs of one generation, were, according to his predic- 
tion, deftroyed by the Romans, and preyed upon by thofe ea- 
gles, [Matt. xxiv. 28.) by which, allufively, are noted the Ro- 
man armies, whofe enfign was the eagle. Hanunond's Pr. Cat. 
Allu'sivenlss. n.f. [from allufsve.] The quality of being al- 
lufive. 

Allu'vion. n, f [alltivio, Lat.] 

1 . The carrying of any thing to fomething elfo by the motion of 
the water. 

2. The thing carried by water to fomething elfe. 

The civil law gives the owner of land a right to that increafe 
which arifes from alluvion, which is defined an infenfible in- 
erement, brought by the water. 

Allu'vious. adj. [from alluvion.] That which is carried by 
water to another place, and lodged upon fomething elfe. 

To ALL' Y. sn a. [allicr, Pr.] 

I. To unite by kindred, fricndftiip, or confederacy. 

All thefe fepts are allied to the inhabitants of the North, fo 
as there is no hope that they will ever ferve faithfully againft 
them. Spcnfer on Ireland. 

Wants, frailties, palfions, clofcrftill ally 
The common int’rcft, or endear the tye. Pope’ s Eff.on Man. 
'I’o the fun ally d. 

From him they draw the animating fire. Thomfon’s Summer. 
1. To make a relation between two things, by hmilitude, or rc- 
femblance, or any other means. 

Two lines 1 cannot excufe : they are indeed remotely allied 
to Virgil’s fenfe; but they are too like the tendernefs of Ovid. 

Dry den. 

\ll'y. n.f. [a'.iie, Fr.] One united by fome means of con- 
nexion ; as. marriage ; fricndfhip ; confederacy. 

We could hinder the acccflion of Holland to France, cither as 


fubjc£ls, with great immunities for the encouragement of hide, 
or as an inferiour and dependent ally under their protection. ^ 

ALMACA'NTAR. n.f. [An Arabick word, written variouflTb' 
various authours ; by D’Herbelot, almocantar ; by others J 
mucantar.] A circle drawn parallel to the horizon, ft ;’ s l~ 
nerally ufed in the plural, and means a furies of parallel cird 
drawn through the feveral degrees of the meridian. 

Almaca'ntar’s St aff. n.f. An inftrument commonly 
made of pear-tree or box, with an arch of fifteen degrees, u fed 
to take obfervations of the fun, about the time of it3 rifing^ 
fetting, in order to find the amplitude, and confequcntly the va- 
riation of the compafs. Chambers 

A'l manack. n.f. [Derived, by fome, from the Arabick, a I, and 
manah, Heb. to count, or compute-, but others, from al, Arabick, 
and a month, or par a*o.-, the courfe of the months ; bv others 
from aTcutonick original, al and s/iaan, the moess, an account of 
every moon, or month : all of them are probable.] 

A calendar ; a book in which the revolutions of the feafons 
with the return of feafts and falls, is noted for the enfuin? 
year. 

It will be faid, this is an almanack for the old year ; all bath 
been well ; Spain hath not affailed this kingdom. Bacon. 

This aftrologcr made his a manack give a tolerable account of 
the weather, by a direCl inverfion of the common prognoftica- 
tors. Government of the Tongue. 

Beware the woman too, and fhun her fight. 

Who in thefe ftudics does herfclf delight ; 

By whom a greafy almanack is born, 

With often handling like chaft amber worn. Dryd. Juvenal. 
I’ll have a falling almanack printed on purpofe for her ufe. 

Dryden’s Spanijh Friar. 

A LMANDINE. n.f. [Fr. a'mar.dina, Ital.] A ruby coarfer 
and lighter than the oriental, and nearer the colour of the gra- 
natc. bid. 

Almi'ghtiness. n.f. [from almighty.] Unlimited power; 
omnipotence ; one of the attributes of God. 

It lerveth to the world for a witnefs of his almightinefs , whom 
we outwardly honour with the chiefelt of outward things. 

Hooker , b.vf\ 5, 

In creating and making exillcnt the world univerfal, by th: 
abfolute acl of his own word, his power and almightinefs. 

Sir Walter Raleigh. 

In the wildernefs, the bittern and the ftork, the unicorn and 
the elk, live upon his provifions, and revere his power, and feel 
the force of his almightinefs. Taylor's Rule of holy living. 

Almi'ghtv. adj. [from all and mighty.] Of unlimited power; 
omnipotent. 

The Lord appeared unto Abram, and faid unto him, I am 
the almighty God ; walk before me, and be thou perfect. 

Genefts, xvii. I. 

He wills you in the name of God ahnighty , 

That you divert yourfelf, and lay apart 
The borrow’d glories, that, by gift of heav’n. 

By law of nature and of nations ’long 

To him and to his heirs. Shakefpeare's Henry V. 

A'lmond. n.f. [amajsd, Fr. derived by Menage from ammdah, 
a word in low Latin ; by others, from Allemand, a German; 
fuppofing that almonds come to France from Germany.] 

The nut of the almond tree, cither fweet or bitter. 

Pound an almond, and the clear white colour will be altered 
into a dirty one, and the fweet taftc into an oily one. Locke. 

A'lmond tree. n.f. [amygdalus, Lat.] 

It has leaves and flowers very like thofe of the peach tree, but 
the fruit is longer and more compreffed ; the outer green coat 
is thinner and drier when ripe, and the fliell is not fo rugged. 

The fpecies are, 1 . The common large almond. 2. The 
fweet almond, with tender Ihclls. 3. The bitter almond. 4. The 
white flowering almond. 

The three firft forts are chiefly cultivated in England, for the 
beauty of their flowers ; and the firft fort yields large quantities 
of fruit yearly, little inferiour to what we receive from abroad, 
if not kept too long. They arc propagated in July, by ino- 
culating a bud into a plum flock, for wet ground, or an almond 
or peach flock for dry. The fourth is a greater curiofity ; 
will not fuccced on a plum, but muft be budded on a peach or 
almond. MW< ir ' 

Like to an alnsond tree , you’re mounted high 
On top of green Selinis, all alone. 

With bloffoms brave bedecked daintily, 

Whofe tender locks do tremble every one, 

At every little breath that under heav’n is blown. Fairy J 
Mark well the flov/ring almonds in the wood. 

If od’rous blooms the bearing branches load. 

The glebe will anfwer to the fylvan reign ; 

Great heats will follow, and large crops of grain. Dryden . 

A'lmonds of the throat, or Tonsils, called improperly 
Almonds of the ears ; are two round glands placed on the fides 0 
the bafis of the tongue, under the common membrane oft c 
fauces ; each of them has a large oval finus, which opens into 
the fauces, and in it are a great number of Idler ones, win 
difeharge thcmfelvcs through the great finus of a mucous ajt 
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“when*? Sophagus 

in the ling’s evil I which tumour may be wjrwdl rect^- 
cd a fpecies of it. . , furnace, called alfo the 

* ’ c,WnS ’ r^r 

S’teSen end ether foreign fubiiance, ^ 
[’enquired among the Jacobins for an tlmmtr i and the ge- 

*■> ™ ,c s^sZm. 

AWRY. n.f. [from eWeer.] The place where the almoner 
refides, or where the alms are diftnbutcd. 

Almo'st. adv. [from all and mojl that is, mojl part of ell. 
SkLer.] Nearly; well nigh ; in the next degree to the whole, 

or to univerfal ity. . , 

Who is there almojl, whofe mind, at fome time or other, 

love or anger, fear or grief, has not fo faftened to fome clog, 
that it could not turn itfelf to any other object. Locke. 

There can be no fuch thing or notion, as an almojl minute ; 
there can be nothing next or fecond to an omnipotent God. 

Bentley s Sermons. 

Atlas becomes unequal to his freight, _ 

And almojl faints beneath the glowing weight. AddtfUvid. 

ALMS. n.f. [in Saxon, elmey, from eleemojyna , Lat.J What 
is o-ivc.n "ratuitoufiv in relief of the poor. It has no lingular. 

My arm’d knees. 

Which bow’d but in my ftirrup, bend like his 
That hath received an alms. Shakefp. Cortolanus. 

The poor bcjgar hath a juft demand of an alms from the rich 
man ; who is guilty of fraud, injurtice and oppreflion, if he docs 
not afford relief according to his abilities. Swift. 

Alms-baskf.t. n.f. [from alms and basket.] The basket in 
which provifions are put to be given away. 

There fweepings do as well. 

As the beft order’d meal ; 

For who the relifh of thefe guefts will fit. 

Needs fet them but the alms-basket of wit. Ben. Johnfon. 
We’ll fland up for our properties, was the beggar’s fong that 
lived upon the alms-basket. • L'EJhanges Fables. 

Almsdeed. n. f. [from aims and deed.] An acl of charity ; acha- 
ritable gift. 

This woman was full of good works, and almsdeeds which 
(he did. ^s, ix. 36. 

Hard favour’d Richard, where art thou ? 

Thou art not here : murder is thy almsdeed ; 

Petitioner for blood thou ne’er put’fl back. 

Shakefpeare's Henry VI. 

Alms-giver, n.f. [from a’tns arid giver.] He that gives alms ; 
he that fupports others by his charity. 

He built and endowed many religious foundations, bcfidcs his 
memorable hofpital of the Savoy. And yet was he a great 
a.’tns-giver in fccret, which fhewed that his works in publick 
were dedicated rather to God’s glory than his own. Bacon. 

Almshouse, n.f [from alms and houfe.] A houfe devoted to 
the reception and fupport of the poor ; an hofpital for the poor. 

The way of providing for the clergy by tithes, the device of 
alnsshoufes for the poor, and the forting out of the people into 
their feveral parifhes, are manifeft unto men of underftanding. 

Hooker’s Preface. 

And to relief of lazars, and weak age 
Of indigent faint fouls, pad corporal toil, 

A hundred alnsshoufes right well fupplied. Shakefp. Henry V. 
Many penitents, after the robbing of temples, and other vio- 
lences of rapine, build an hofpital, or fome alms-houfe, out of 
the ruins of the church, and the fpoils of widows and orphans. 

L'Ejlrange's Fables. 

Behold yon almshoufc, neat, but void of ftate. 

Where age and want fit fmiling at the gate. Pope. 

Almsman, n.f. [from alms and isusn.] A man who lives upon 
alms ; who is fupported by charity. 

I’ll give my jewels for a fet of beads ; 

My gorgeous palace, for a hermitage; 

My gay apparel for an almsman' s gown. Shakefp. Rich. II. 

A'lmug-tree. n.f. A tree mentioned in feripture. 

Of its wood were made mufical inftruments, and it was ufed 
alfo in rails, or in a ftaircafe. The Rabbins generally render 
it coral, others ebony, brazil, or pine. In the Septuagint it is 
tranflated wrought wood, and in the Vulgate, LignaThyina. But 
coral could never anfwer the purpofes of the almugim ; the 
pine-tree is too common in Judea to be imported from Ophir; 
and the 1 hyinum, or citron-tree, much efteemed by the an- 
cients for its fragrance and beauty, came from Mauritania. By 
the wood almugim, or algumim, or, fimply, gummim, taking al 
for a kind of article, may be underftood oily and gummy forts 
of wood, and particularly the trees which produce gum ammo- 
niac, or gum arabick ; and is, perhaps, the lame, with the Shit - 
tun wood mentioned by Mofes. Calrnet. 
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And the navy alfo of Hiram that brought gold from Ophir, 
brought in from Ophir great plenty of 

A'Inacar, A'inagfr, orA'LNEGER. n.f [from coinage.] 

A meafurer by the ell ; a fworn officer, whofe bufinels for- 
merly was to infpedt the affize of woollen cloth, and to fix the 
feals appointed upon it for that purpofe ; but there arenuw 
three officers belonging to the regulation ofcloth-manufaFhires, 
the fcarcher, meafurer, and a huger. , “'f 

A'lnagE. n.f [from au'nage, or aunage, Fr.] Ell-mcafure, or 

rather the meafuring by the ell or yard. * L . 

A'lnicht. n.f [from all and night.] . 

There is a fervice which they call almght, which is a great 
cake of wax, with the wick in the midft ; whereby it comcth 
to pafs, that the wick fctcheth the nouriftiment farther oft. 

p _ Bacon’s Natural hsjlory, N° 372. 

A'LOES. n.f [pSn.SS as it is fuppofed.] A term applied to 

three different things. . . 

1. A precious wood ufed, in the Eaft, for perfumes, of winch the 

belt fort is of higher price than gold, and was the moll valu- 
able prefent given by the king of Siam, in 1 686, to the king of 
France. It is called Tombac, and is the heart, or innermoft 
part, of the aloetree ; the next part to which is called Calem- 
lac , which is fometimes imported into Europe, and, though of 
inferiour value to the Tansbac , is much cflecmed . the part next 
the bark is termed, by the Portuguefe, Pao (Tequila, or eagle- 
wood ; but fome account the eagle-wood not the outer part of 
the Tambac, but another fpecies. Our knowledge of this wood 
js yet very imperfect. Senary. 

2. Aloes is a tree which grows in hot countries, and even in the 
mountains of Spain. 

The leaves are thick, fucculent, and generally befet with 
fpines on the edges ; the flower confifts of one leaf, istubulous, 
and cut into fix fegments at the top, like the hyacinth ; the 
fruit is oblong and cylindrical, divided into three cells, con- 
taining flat, and, for the moft part, fcmicircular feeds. 

The fpecies arc 39 ; 1. The common large American aloe. 
2. The narrow-leaved aloe , from Vera Cruz. 3. The American 
aloe, which produces young plants out of the flower Items, 6sV. 

Many of thefe plants, in Englifli gardens, are natives of the 
Eaft and Weft Indies ; but the moft curious are brought from 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

The firft of thefe aloes is very hardy, and has endured the air, 
in mild winters, in a very dry foil, and under a fouth wall; but 
they may be kept in a common greenhoufc, giving them very 
little moifture in winter. The other forts are preferved in an 
e,with a ftove. Th cakes are all increafcd by off-fets. 
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Moft of the African fpecies, after the fecond, third, or fourth 
year’s growth, produce flowers with us annually ; but the Ame- 
rican aloes flower but once during the life of the plant, pro- 
ducing the flower-flems from the centre of the plant, of a con- 
fiderable fize, and fometimes fifteen feet in height. 

A common error, relating to the firft fpecies, is, that it never 
flowers till it be an hundred years old ; but experience has 
proved, that fome have flowered in fifty years. Anbther er- 
rour is, that, when the flower opens, it makes a report like a 
gun. Millar. 

3 . Aloes is a medicinal juice extracted not from the odoriferous, 
but the common aloes tree, by cutting the leaves, and expofing 
the juice that drops from them to the fun. It is diftinguilhed 
into Socotorine and and Caballine, or horfe aloes ; the firft is fo 
called from Secotora ; the fccond, bccaufe, being coarfer, it ought 
to be confined to the ufe of farriers. It is a warm and llrong 
cathartick, and ufed in moft purgative compofitions. 

Aloe'tical. adj. [from aloes.] Confifting chiefly of aloes. 

It may be excited by aloetical, fcammoniate, or acrimonious 
medicines. IVifctnarf s Surgery. 

Alo'etick. n.f [from aloes.] Any medicine is fo called, which 

chiefly confifts of aloes. Jjbdncy. 

Alo ft. adv. [loffter, to lift up, Dan. Loft air, Icelandijh-, fo that 
aloft is, into the air.] On high ; above ; in the air : a word 
ultd chiefly in poetry. 

For I have read in ftorics oft. 

That love has wings, and foars aloft. Suckling. 

Upright he flood, and bore aloft his fliield, 

Confpicuous from afar, and overlook’d the field. Dryd. Fab. 

Al'oft. prep. Above. 

The great luminary 
Aloft the vulgar conftelLtions thick, 

I hat from his lordly eye keep diftance due, 

Dilpenfes light from far. Milton’s Paradife Lofi, b. iii. 

A'logy. n.f. [»x«y©..J Unreafonablenefs ; abfurdity. DiSt. 

Alo'ne. adj. [atleen, Dutch ; from a/ and ten, or one, that is Jingle. \ 

i» Without another. 

The quarrel touchcth none but us alone \ 

Betwixt ourfelves let us decide it then. Shakefp. Henry V7. 

I f by a mortal hand my father’s throne 
Could be defended, ’twius by mine*/«w. Dryden, Mneid 'iL 
God, by whofe alone power and coniervation, we all live. 


and move, and have our being. 


Bentley. 


2. Without company ; folitary. 

Eagles wc fee fly alone , and they are but Iheep which always 
herd together. Sidney, 
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Alone, for other creature in this place 
Living, or li folds, to be found was non< 

I never dui ft in darknefs be alone. 

Alo'ne. adv. 

1. This word is fcldom ufed but with the word let , if even then 
it be an adverb, and implies fometimes an ironical prohibition, 
to help a man who is able to manage the affair hi mfclf. 

Let us alone to guard Corioli, 

If they fet down before’s ; ’fore they remove. 

Bring up your army. Shakcfpeare's Coriolanus. 

Let you alone, cunning artificer; 

See how his gorget peers above his gown, 

To tell the people in what danger he was. Ben. Jobnf. Catil. 

2. To let alone; to forbear; to leave unfinifhed. 

His client ftolc it, but he had better have let it alone ; for he 
loit his caufc by his jeft. Addifon. Spectator, N° 4'- 8. 

Alo'ng. adv. [au longue, Fr.j 

1 . At length. 

Some rowl a mighty (tone ; fome laid along , 

And, bound with burning wires, on fpokesof wheelsare hung. 

Dry den, / Eneid vi. 

2. Through any fpace mcafured lengthwife. 

A firebrand carrie J along, leaveth a train of light behind it. 

Bacon's Natural Llijlory, N" 274. 
Where Ufens glides along the lowly lands, 

Or the black water of Pomptina Hands. Dryd. /Eneid vii. 

3. Throughout; in the whole; with all prefixed. 

They were all along a crofs, untoward fort of people. South. 
Solomon, all along in his Proverbs, gives the title of foci to a 
wicked man. Tillotjm. 

4. Joined with the particle with ; in company; joined with. 

I your commiffion will forthwith difpatch. 

And he to England (hall along with you. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Hence then ! and Evil go with thee along, 

'Thy offspring, to the place of evil, Hell ; 

Thou and thy wicked crew ! Milton's Par. Loft, b. vi. 

Religious zeal is fubjedl to an cxccfs, and to a defect, when 
fomething is mingled with it, which it fhould not have ; or when 
it wants fomething that ought to go along with it. Sprat. 

Sometimes with is underftood. 

Command thy flaves : my free-born foul difdains 
A tyrant’s curb ; and reftive breaks the reins. 

Take this along ; and no difpute (hall rife 
(Though mine the woman) for my ravifh’d prize. Dryden. 
Forward; onward. In this fenfe it is derived from aliens, 
French. 

Come then, my friend, my genius, come along. 

Thou m after of the poet and the fong. Pope. 

Alo'ngst. adv. [a conniption, as it feems, from along.] Along; 
through the length. 

The Turks did keep ftrait watch and ward in all their ports 
thereabout alongft the fea-couft. Knollcs's Hift. of the Turks. 
Alo'of. adv. [all oft', that is, quite ojf.] 

1. Atadiftance; with the particle from. It generally implies a 
final! diftance, fuch as is within view or obfervation. 

Then bad the knight this lady yede aloof. 

And to an hill herfclf withdrew afidc, 

From whence flic might behold the battle’s proof. 

And elfe be fafe from danger fardeferied. Fairy Qiiecn, l.i. 
As next in worth. 

Came fingly where he flood, on the bare ftrand, 

While the promifeuous croud flood yet aloof. Parad. Loft. 

The noife approaches, though our palace flood 
Aloof from ftreets, encompafs’d with a wood. Dryden. 

2. Applied to perfons, it often iufinuates caution and circumfpec— 
tion. 

Turn on the bloody hounds with heads of fteel. 

And make the cowards fraud aloof at bay. Shak. Henry VI. 
Going northwards, aloof as long as they had any doubt of 
being purfued, at laft when they were out of reach, they turned 
and crofted the ocean to Spain. Bacon. 

The king would not, by any means, enter the city, until he 
had aloof fecn the crofs fet up upon the greater tower of Gra- 
nada, whereby it became Ghriftian ground. Bacon's Hen. VII. 

Two pots flood by a river, one of brafs, the other of clay. 
The water carried them away ; the earthen veflel kept aloof 
from t’other. U Eft range's Fables. 

The ftrong may fight aloof ; Ancxus try’d 
His force too near, and bv prefuming dy’d. Dryd. Fables. 

3. In a figurative fenfe, it is ufed to import art or cunning in con- 
verfation, by which a man holds the principal quell ion at a dif- 
tance. 

Nor do we find him forward to be founded; 

But with a crafty madnefs keeps aloof 

When we would bring him on to fome confeflion 

Of his true ftate. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

4. It is ufed metaphorically of perfons that will not be feen in a 
defign. 

it is necefiary the queen join ; for, if flic ftand aloof there 
will be Hill fulpicions : it being a received opinion in the world, 
that fhe hath a great intereft in the king’s favour and power. 

3 Suckling. 
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5. It is applied to things not properly belonging to each other. 
Love’s not love. 

When it is mingled with regards that Hand 
Aloof from th - entire point. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Al.o'uu. adv. [from a and loud.] Loudly; with a ftrong voice • 
with a great noife. 

Strangled he lies ! yet feems to cry aloud. 

To warn the mighty, and inftrudl the proud ; 

That of the great, neglecting to be juft, 

Hcav’n in a moment makes an heap of duft. Waller, 

Then heiv’n’s high monarch thund’red thrice aloud, 

And thrice he fhook aloft a golden cloud. Dryd. /Er.eid vii. 
Alow. adv. [from a and lew.] In a low place; not aloft. 

And now alnv, and now aloft they fly, 

As born through air, and feern to touch the sky. Dryden. 
ALPHA, n.f. The firft letter in the Greek alphabet, anfwer- 
ing to our A ; therefore ufed to fignify the firft. 

I am alpha and omega, the beginning and the ending, faith 
the Lord, which is, and which was, and which is to come, the 
Almighty. Revelat. 

A'LPHABET. n.f. [from alpha, andjS?L, beta,tht two 
firft letters of the Greeks.] The order of the letters, or ele- 
ments of fpeech. 

Thou (halt not figh. 

Nor wink, nor nod, nor kneel, nor make a fign, 

But I of thefe will reft an alphabet , 

And by (fill practice learn to know thy meaning. 

S bakejpeare's Titus Andr onion. 
The letters of the alphabet , formal by the fcveral motions of 
the mouth, and the great variety of fyllables compofed of let- 
ters, and formed with almoft equal velocity, and the endlefs 
number of words capable of being framed out of the alphabet, 
either of more fyllables, or of one. Holder. 

Taught by their nurfes, little children get 
This faying, fooner than their alphabet. Dryd jun. Juv. 
To A'lphabet. v. a. [front alphabet, noun.] To rangeinthe 
order of the alphabet. 

Alphabetical. ) adj. [from alphabet ; alphabet ique, Fr.] In the 
Alph abk'tick. J order of the alphabet ; according to the fe- 
ries of letters. 

I have now by me, digefted in an alphabetical order, all the 
counties, corporations, and boroughs in Great Britain, with 
their refpedfive tempers. Swift, 

Alphabe'tically. adu. [from alphabetical.] In an alphabeti- 
cal manner ; according to the order of the letters. 

I had once in my thoughts to contrive a grammar, more than 
I can now comprife in (hort hints ; and a dictionary, ai 
cally containing the words of the language, which the deaf per 
fon is to learn. Holder s Elements of Speech 

Alre'ady. adv. [from all and ready.] At this prefent time, 0 
at fome time paft ; oppofed to futurity ; as, Will he conu fern ■ 
He is come already. Will it be done ? It is done already. 

Touching our uniformity, that which hath been already an 
fwered, may ferve for anfwer to that exception. hooka 

You warn’d me (till of loving two ; 

Can I love him, already loving vou ? Dryd. Indian Emf 
See, the guards, from yon far carter n bill 
Already move, no longer fray afford ; 

High in the air, they wave the flaming fvvord. 

Your fignal to depart. Dryden s State of Innocent 

I confine myfelf to methods for the advancement ot pictv 
which are in the power of a prince limited like ours, by a flrii 
execution of the laws already in force. SviiJ 

Methinks. already I your tears furvev. 

Already hear the horrid things they fav, 

Already fee you a degraded Coaft, 

And all your honour in a whilpcr loft ! Ptf 

A i s. adv. [a/s, Dutch.] Alfo; likewife : a word now out of u( 
The golden fun hisgliftering head gan (hew, 

And fad remembrance now the prince amoves 
With frefh defire his voyage to purfuc ; 

A/s Una earn’d her travel to renew. Fairy Queen, i- 

A'l.so. adv. [from all and Jo ] 

1. In the fame manner ; likewife. 

In thefe two, no doubt, are contained the caufes of the grf 
deluge, as according to Mofcs, fo a!jo according to neceffit) 
for our world affords no other treafures of water. Burnet' sTh 

2. Alfo is fometimes nearly the fame with and, and only conjoti 
the members of the fentence. 

God do fo to me, and more alfo. 1 Samuel, XIV. 4 

AY tar. n.f. [altare, Lat. It is obferved by Junius, that t 
word attar is received, with chriftianity, in all the huropc 
languages ; and that altare is ufed by one of the Fathers, as a 
propriated to the Chriftian worfliip, in oppofition to the arte 
gentilifnt.] 

1. The place where offerings to heaven arc laid. 

The goddefs of the nuptial bed. 

Tir’d with her vain devotions for the dead, 

Refolv’d the tainted hand (hould be repell’d. 

Which inccnfe offer’d, and her altar held. Dryd. h 

2. The table in Chriftian churches where the communion is a 
miniftered. 
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Her grace rofc, and, with modeft paces* 

Came to the altar, where (he kncel’d, and, faintlike. 

Call her fair eyes to heav’n, and prayddevoutly. 

Shakejpeare s Llent y VIII. 

A'l taragp. n.f. [aharagium, Lat.] An emolument arifing to 
d,. prieft from trough the 

A'lt.a r-cloth. n. f [from altar and cloth.] I he doth thrown 

over the altar in churdtes. . . 

I (hould fet down the wealth, books, hangings, and altar - 
cloths, which our kings gave this abbey. Peacham on Drawing. 
To A'LTER. v.a. [alterer, Fr. from alter, ,Lat. j 

1. To change ; to make otherwife than it is. To alter, feems more 
properly to imply a change made only in fome partoi a thing; 
as, to alter a writing, may be, to blot or interpolate it ; to 
change it, may be, to fubftitutc another in its place. 

Do you note 

How much her grace is alter'd on the fudden ? 

How lone* her face is drawn ? how pale (lie looks, . ?TTT 
And of an earthly cold ? Shak. Hen. VIII. 

Ads appropriated to the worfliip of God by his own ap- 
pointment, mud continue fo, till himfclt hath otherwife de- 
clared : for who dares alter what God hath appointed ? 

Stillingfteet's Defence of Dlfc. on Roenijh Idolatry. 

2 . To take off from a perfuafion or fed. 

For the way of writing plays in verlc, I find it troublcfome 
and flow ; but I am no way altered from my opinion oi it, at 
lead with any reafons which have oppofed it. Dryden. 

To ALTER, v. n. To become otherwife than it was; as, 
the weather alters from bright to cloudy. 

A lterable, adj. [from alter ; alterable, Fr.] 7 hat which may 
be altered or changal by fomething elfe ; diilind from change- 
able, or tliat which changes, or may change itfelf. 

That alterable refpeds are realities in nature, will never be 
admitted by' a conftderate difeerner. GlanvlUe. 

Our condition in this world is mutable and uncertain, alter- 
able by a thoufund accidents, which we can neither forefee nor 
prevent. Rogers. 

I wifli they had been more dear in their diredions to him 
upon that mighty point. Whether the fettlcmcnt of the luccef- 
fion in the Houfe of Hanover be alterable or no ? Swift. 

A'lterableness. n.f. [fro inalterable.] The quality of being 
alterable, or admitting change from external caufes. 

A'lter ably. adv. [from alterable.] In fuch a manner as may 
be altered. 

Alterant, adj. [alterant, Fr.] That which has the power of 
producing changes in any thing. 

And whether the body be alterant or altered, evermore a 
perception preccdcth operation ; for elfe all bodies would be 
alike one to another. Bacon's Natural Hlftory. 

Alteration, n.f. [from alter-, alteration, Fr.j 
j. The ad of altering or changing. 

Alteration, though it be from worfe to better, hath in it in- 
convcniencies, and thofe weighty. Hooker- 

2. The change made. 

Why may wc not prefume, that God doth even call for fuch 
change or alteration , as the very condition of things themfelves 
doth make ncceffary. " Hooker , b. ii. § 10. 

So he, with difficulty and labour hard. 

Mov’d on : 

But he once paft, foon after, when man fell. 

Strange alteration ! Sin, and death, amain 
Following his track (fuch was the will of heav’n !) 

Pav’d after him a broad and beaten way. Parad. Loft , b. ii. 
No other alteration will (atisfy; nor this neither, very long, 
without an utter abolition of all order. South. 

Appius Claudius admitted to the fenatethe fons of thofe who 
had been (laves ; by which, and fucceeding alterations, that 
council degenerated into a mod corrupt body. Swift. 

A'lterati v e . adj. [from alter.] 

Medicines called alterative, are fuch as have no immediate 
fenfible operation, but gradually gain upon the conftitution, by 
changing the humours from a (late of diftemperature to health. 
They are oppofed to evacuants. Quincy. 

When there is an eruption of humour in any part, it is not 
cured .merely by outward applications, but by fuch alterative 
medicines as purify the blood. Government of the Tongue. 
Alterca'tion. n.f [altercation, Fr. from alter cor, Lat.] De- 
bate ; controverfy ; wrangle. 

By this hot purfuit of lower controvcrfies amongft men pro- 
fefling religion, and agreeing in the principal foundations there- 
of, they conceive hope, that, about the higher piinciplcs them- 
lelves, time will caufc altercation to grow. Hooker . 

Their whole life was, in a manner, little elfe than a perpe- 
tual wrangling and altercation ; and that, many times, rather 
lor victory and oftentation of wit, than a fober and ferious 

At t , r HaieWeU 0H Evidence. 

, \ . f J ' [ aI,ernus > Adling by turns, in fucccifion 

cacii to the other. 

And God made two great lights, great for their ufe 
, ,® ™ an 5 die greater to have rule by day, 
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Alte'rnacy. n.f. [from alternate.] Aclion performed by turns. 
ALTE RNATE, adj. [altermts, Lat] Being by turns ; one 
after another ; reciprocal. 

Fricndfliip confirts properly in mutual offices, and a generous 
ftrife in alternate adds of kindnefs. South. 

Hear how Timotheus’ various lays furprife, 

And bid alternate paffions fall and rife ! 

While, at each change, the fon of Lybian Jove 
Now burns with glory, and then melts with love. Pope. 
Alternate angles. [In geometry.] Are the internal angles 
made by a line cutting two parallels, and lying on the oppofite 
Tides of the cutting line ; the one below the firft parallel, and the 
other above the fecond. 

Alternate ratio, or proportion, is where the antecedent 
of one is to its confcquent, as the antecedent of another to its 
confequent ; the very fame ratio, in this cafe, holding alter- 
nately in relpccl of the antecedents to each other, and the con- 
fequents to each other. _ Chambers. 

Alternate, n.f. [from alternate, adj.] That which happens 
alternately; viciflitude. 

And rais’d in pleafure, or repos’d in cafe, 

Grateful alternates of fubftantial peace, 

They blcfs the long nodlurnal influence (lied 
On the crown’d goblet, and the genial bed. Prior. 

To Alternate, v. a. [alterno, Lat.] 

1. To perform alternately. 

Thofe who, in their courfe. 

Melodious hymns about the fov’rcign throne 

Alternate all night long. Milton's Paradife Loft , l. V. 

2. To change one thing for another reciprocally. 

The mod high God, in all things appertaining unto this 
life, for fundry wife ends, alternates the difpofition of good and 
evil. Grew 's Cofmologia Sacra, b. iii. 

Alternately, adv. [from alternate.] In reciprocal fucceffion, 
fo that each (hall he fuccecded by that which it fucceeds, as, 
light follows darknefs, and darknefs follows light. 

The princefs Mclcfinda, bath’d in tears. 

And tofs’d alternately with hopes and fears, 

Would learn from you the fortunes of her lord. Dryden. 

Unhappy man ! whom forrow thus and rage 
To different ills alternately engage. Prior. 

The rays of light are, by fome caufe or other, alternately dif- 
pofed to be reflected or refradled for many viciffitudes. Newton. 
Alte'rnateness. n.f [from alternate.] The quality of being 
alternate, or of happening in reciprocal fucceffion. Diet. 

Alternation, n.f. [from alternate.] The reciprocal fucceflion 
of things. 

The one would be oppreffed with conftant heat, the other 
with infufferable cold ; and fo the defect of alternation would 
utterly impugn the generation of all things. Brown’s Vui. Err. 
Alte'rnative. n.f. [altcrnatif, Fr. ] The choice given of two 
things ; fo that if one be rejected, the other mud be taken. 

A (Irangc alternative . 

Mud ladies have a doctor, or a dance ? Young. 

Alternatively, adv. [from alternative.] In alternate. man- 
ner ; by turns ; reciprocally. 

An appeal alternatively made may be tolerated by the civil 
law as valid. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

Alte'rnativeness. n.f. [from aternative.] The quality or 
(late of being alternative ; reciprocation. Dili. 

Alte'rnity. n.f. [from altera.] Reciprocal fucceffion; vi- 
ciffitude ; turn ; change of one thing for another ; recipro- 
cally. 

They imagine, that an animal of the vafteftdimenfions, and 
longed duration, (hould live in a continual motion, without the 
alter nit y and viciflitude of reft, whereby all other animals con- 
tinue- Brown's V ulgar Errours, b. viii. c. 1. 

Altho'ugh. conj. [from all and though. See Though.] Not- 
withftanding ; however it may be granted ; however it may 
be that. 1 

We all know, that many tilings arc believed, although they 
be intricate, obfeure, and dark ; although they exceed the reach 
and capacity of our wits ; yea, although in this world they be no 
way poffible to be underftood. Hooker, b. v. § 2 2 . 

Me the gold of France did not feduce. 

Although I did admit it as a motive 

The fooner to eftedt what I intended. Shakefp. Hen. V. 
The ftrefs mud he laid upon a majority ; without which 
the laws would be of little weight, although they be good ad- 
ditional fecuritics. b £ 

A lticrade. ad;, [from allies and gradior , Lat.] Riling ori 

mgh. - Diet 

Alti'loquence. n.f. [altus and loquor, Lat] High fpeech- 
pompous language. v * 

Alti'metry. n.f [altimetria, Lat. from altus and ] The 
art of taking or mcafuring altitudes or heights, whether accef- 
iible, or macceffiblc, generally performed by a quadrant 
Altisonant, ladj. [altifonus, Lat.] High founding;' pom- 
Alti'sonous. j pous or lofty in found. “ \y ^ 

A'ltitude. n.f [altitudo, Lat.] C " 

1. Height of place; fpace meafured upward. 
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Ten mails attach’d make not the altitude , 

Which thou haft perpendicularly fall’n. Shak. King Lear. 
Some define the perpendicular altitude of the highcll moun- 
tains to be four miles ; others but fifteen furlongs. Brown. 
She Ihines above, we know, but in what place. 

How near the throne, and hcav’n’s imperial face. 

By our weak opticks is but vainly guel's’d ; 

Diftance and altitude conceal the reft. Dryden. 

2. The elevation of any of the heavenly bodies above the horizon. 

Even unto the latitude of fifty-two, the efficacy thereof is not 
much confidcrablc, whether we confider its afeent, meridian, 
altitude , or abode above the horizon. Bnnvn's Vulgar Errours. 

Has not a poet more virtues and vices within his circle, 
cannot he obferve them and their influences in their feveral 
fituations, in their oppofitions and conjunctions, in their alti- 
tudes and depreflions ? Rymer’s Tragedies of lajl Age. 

3. Situation with regard to lower things. 

Thofe members which are pairs, ftand by one another in 
equal altitude , and anfwer on each fide one to another. Ray. 

4. Height of excellence ; fuperiority. 

Your altitude offends the eyes 
Of thofe who want the power to rife. 

The world, a willing ftander-by. 

Inclines to aid a fpecious lye. Swift. 

5. Height of degree ; higheft point. 

He did it to pleafe his mother, and to be partly proud ; which 
he is, even to the altitude of his virtue. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 
A ti'volant. adj. [altivolans, Lat. from altus and volo.] High 
flying. Did. 

A'i.togethe r. adv. [from all and together .] 

1. Completely; without reftriction ; without exception. 

It is in vain to (peak of planting laws, and plotting policy, 
till they be altogether fubdued. Spenfcr's State of Ireland. 

We find not in the world any people that hath lived altoge- 
ther without religion. Hooker , h. v. § 18. 

If death and danger are tilings that really cannot be endured, 
no man could ever be obliged to fuffer for his confcience, or to 
die for his religion ; it being altogether as abfurd to imagine a 
man obliged to fuffer, as to do impoffibilities. South. 

I do not altogether difapprove of the manner of interweaving 
texts of feripture through the ftyle of your fermon. Swift. 

2. Conjunftly; in company. This is rather all together. 

Coufin of Somcrfet, join you with me. 

And altogether with the duke of Suffolk, 

We'll quickly hoift duke Humphry from his feat. 

Shakefpeare’s Henry VI. p. ii. 

A'LUDEL. n.f. [from a and lutum ; that is, without lute.] 

Aludels arc fubliming pots ufed in chemiftry, without bottoms, 
and fitted into one another, as many as there is occafion for, 
without luting. At the bottom of the furnace is a pot that holds 
the matter to be fublimed ; and, at the top is a head, to retain 
the flowers that rife up. Quincy. 

A' L U M. n. f. [<7 'ttmen, Lat.] 

A kind of mineral fait, of an acid tafte, leaving in the mouth a 
fenfe of fweetnefs, accompanied with a confidcrable degree of 
aftringency. The ancient naturalifts allow of two forts of alum , 
natural and faftitious. The natural is found in the ifland of 

light, friable, andpo- 
The fac- 
titious alum is prepared in different manners, according to the 
different materials of which it is made. Hence arife red, Ro- 
man, and citron alums ; alfo plumofe, faccharinc, and burnt 
alums. England, Italy, and Flanders, are the countries where 
alum is principally produced ; and the Englilh roche-alum is 
made from a bluilh mineral ftone, frequent in the hills of York- 
Ihire and Lancalhire. Alum is ufed in medicine as an abforbent ; 
but, being apt to excite vomiting, it is feldom preferibed in- 
wardly. It is ufed outwardly in aftringent lotions, and is an 
ingredient in feveral dentifrices and cofmeticks. It is a princi- 
pal ingredient in dying and colouring ; neither of which can be 
well performed without it. It ferves to bind the colour upon 
the Huffs, and has the fame ufes there, that gum water and glu- 
tinous oils have in painting. It alfo difpofes Huffs to take the 
colour, and adds a degree of brisknefs and delicacy to it. This 
eft'eft of alum feems to proceed from its ftyptick or aftringent 
quality, by which it binds the finer parts of colours together, 
and prevents their exhaling. Hence alfo it preferves paper, that 
has been dipped in its water, from finking when wrote upon. 

Saccharine alum bears a near refemblance to fugar, and is a 
compofition of common alum, with rofe-water and whites of 
eggs boiled together, to the confiftcnce of a pafte, and thus 
moulded at plcafure. As it cools, it grows hard as a ftone, and 
is ufed as a cofmctick. 

Burnt alum is alum calcined over the fire, and thus rendered 
whiter, morelight, and more eafily pulverized. 

Plumofe or fume alum is a fort of faline mineral ftone, of va- 
rious colours, moft commonly white, bordering on green, re- 
fembling Venetian talc, except that, inftcad of feales, it rifes in 
threads or fibres, refembling thofe of a feather ; whence its name 
from pluma , a feather. Some will have this to be the lapis ami- 
anthus of the ancients. Chambers. 

By long beating the white of an egg with a lump of alum , 
you may bring it, for the moft part, into white curds. Boyle. 


Milo, being a kind of whitilh ftone, very light, frial 
rous, and ftreaked with filaments refembling filver. 
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AtUM stone. n.f. A ftone or calx ufed in furgery; ngjU 
alum calcined, which then becomes corrofivc. 

She gargled with oxycrate, and was in a few days cured b 
touching it with die vitriol and alum flones. Wifemads Surlen 

Alu'minous. adj. [from alum.] Relating to alum, or conn- 
ing of alum. 

Nor do we reafonably conclude, bccaufe, by a cold and a- 
minotts moifture, it is able a while to refill the fire, that, from " 
peculiarity of nature, it fubfifteth and liveth in it. Broum 
The tumour may have other mixture with it, to make it 0 f j 
vitriolick or aluminous nature. IVifeman's Surgery 

A'lv. avs. adv. [It is fometimes written alway, compounded of 
all and way ; eallepasja, Sax. tuttavia , Ital.J 

1. Perpetually; throughout all time; oppofed to fame time, or to 
never. 

That, which fometime is expedient, doth not always fo con- 
tinue. Hooker, b. iv. § , . 

Man never is, but always to be bleft. pjj 

2. Conftnndy ; without variation ; oppofed to fometimes, or to 
now and then. 

He is always great, when fome great occafion is prefented to 
him. _ # Dryden. 

A. M. Stands for artium magi/Icr, or mailer of arts ; the fecond 
degree of our universities, which, in fome foreign countries, is 
called doftor of philofophy. 

Am. The firft perfon of the verb to be. [See To Be.] 

And God faid unto Mofes, I am that I am: and lie faid, thus 
{halt thou fay unto the children of Ifrael, / am hath fent me un- 
to you. Exodus , iii. i*. 

Come then, my foul : I call thee by that name. 

Thou bufy thing, from whence I know I am : 

For knowing what I am, I know diou art ; 

Since diat muft needs exift, which can impart. Prior. 

Amabi'lity. n.f. [ from ama bills, Lat.] Lovclinefs; thepower 
of pleafing. 

No rules can make amability, our minds and apprehenfions 
make that; and fo is our felicity. Taylor. 

AMADE'TTO. n.f. A fort of pear [See Pear.] fo called, fays 
Skinner, from the name of him who cultivated it. 

A'MADUT. n.f. A fort of pear. [See Pear.] 

Ama'in. adv. [from maine, or maigne, old Fr. derived from mar- 
nus, Lat.] With vehemence ; with vigour; fiercely; violent- 
ly. It is ufed of any action performed wdth precipitation, whe- 
ther of fear or courage, or of any violent effort. 

Great lords, from Ireland am I come amain. 

To fignify that rebels there are up, 

And put the Englifhmcn unto the fword. Shak. Henry VI. 

What ! when we fled amain, purfued, and (truck 
With heav’n’s afflicting thunder, and befought 
The deep to flicker us ? Miltons Paradife Lof, b. ii. 

The hills, to their fupply. 

Vapour and exhalation dusk and moift, 

Sent up amain. Par. Lof. 

From hence the boar was rous’d, and fprung amain. 

Like light’ning fudden, on the warriour train, 

Beats down the trees before him, fliakes the ground ; 

The foreft echoes to the crackling found, 

Shout the fierce youth, and clamours ring around. ) Dry. 

AMALGAM.)!/./ [af«t and yafwii.J The mixture of metals 

AM A' LG AMA. J procured by amalgamation. Sec Amalga- 
mation. 

File induration of the amalgam appears to proceed from the 
new texture refulting from the coalition of the mingled ingre- 
dients, that make up the amalgam. Boyle. 

To Amalgamate, v.a. [from amalgam.] 

1 o unite metals with quickfilver, which may be praclifed up- 
on all metals, except iron and copper. The ufe of this opera- 
tion is, to make the metal foft and duftile. Gold is, by this 
method, drawn over other materials by the gilders. 

Amalgamation .n.f. [ from amalgamate. ] The aft or prac- 
tice of amalgamating metals. 

Amalgamation is the mixing of mercury with any of the me- 
tals. The manner is thus in gold, the reft are anfwerable : 
Take fix parrs of mercury, mix them hot in a crucible, and 
pour them to one part of gold made red hot in another cru- 
cible; ftir thefcwell that they may incorporate; then call the 
mafs into cold water, and wafti it. Bacon's Phyftcal Remains. 

Amanda'tion. n.f. [from amando, Lat.] The aft offending 
on a meffage, or employment. 

AMANTJE'NSIS. n.f. [Lat.] A perfon who writes what an- 
other diftates. 

A'maranth. n.f. [ amaranthus , Lat. from * and putphii.] Tbe 
name of a plant. 

The flowers have no petals ; the cup of the flower is dry and 
multifid; the feeds are included in membranaceous veffcls, 
which, when come to maturity, burft open tranfverfely or hori- 
zontally, like purflane, each of which contains one or more 
roundilh feeds. 

Among the many fpccics, the moft beautiful are, I. Tbs 
tree amaranth. 2. The long pendulous aramanth , with reddilh 
coloured feeds, commonly called Lave lies a bleeding. All thefe 
plants muft be fown on a good hotbed in February, or the be- 
ginning 


Pope's St. Cescilia. 
Bitterncfs. 
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ginning of March. They produce large beautiful flowers, and 
perfeft their feed in September. _ Millar. 

2. In poetry, it is fometimes an imaginary flower, fuppoled, ac- 
cording to its name, never to fade. 

Immortal amaranth ! a flower which once 
In paradife, fall by the tree of life. 

Began to bloom ; but foon, for man’s offence, 

'Fo hcav’n remov’d, where firft it grew, there grows. 

And flow'rs aloft, fliading the fount of life ; 

And where the river of blifs, thro’ midftot heav’11, 

Rowls o’er Elyfian flow'rs her amber ftream : 

With thefe, that never fade, the fpirits cleft 

Bind their refplendent locks, in wreath’d with beams. 

Milton’s Paradife Lojl , b. iii. /• 353 * 

A:.:ar a’nthine. adj. [amarantbinus, Lat.] Relating to ama- 
ranths ; confiding of amaranths. 

By the dreams that ever flow. 

By the fragrant winds that blow 
O’er the Elyfian flow’rs. 

By thofe happy fouls who dwell 
In yellow meads of Afphpdel, 

Or amaranthine bow’rs. 

A mar rr ud /. n.f. [ amaritudo , Lat.] 

What amaritude or acrimony is deprehended in choler, it 
acquires from a commixture of melancholy, or external ma- 
lign bodies, Harvey on Confumptions. 

Ama'rulence. n.f. [ amaritudo , Lat.] Bitternefs. Did. 

Ama'sment. n.f [from a mafs.] Aheap; an accumulation; 
a collection. 

What is now in the fubjeft, is but an amafnent of imagi- 
nary conceptions, prejudices, ungrounded opinions, and infinite 
impoftures. Glanvil/e's Sccpfts Scientifica. 

To AMA'SS. v. a. [ amaffer , Fr.] 

1. To collcft together into one heap or mafs. 

The rich man is not blamed, as having made ufe of any un- 
lawful means to amafs riches, as having thriven by fraud and 
injuftice. Attcrbury's Sermons. 

When we would think of infinite fpace, or duration, we, at 
firft ftep, ufually make lome very large idea, as perhaps of mil- 
lions of ages, or miles, which pofiibly we double and mukiply 
feveral times. All that we thus amafs together in our thoughts, 
is pofitive, and the aflemblage of a great number of pofitive ideas 
of fpacc or duration. Locke. 

2. In a figurative fenfe, to add one thing to another, generally 
with fome Ihare of reproach, either of cagernefs or indiferimi- 
nation. 

Such as amafs all relations, muft err in fome, and be unbe- 
lievcd in many. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. i. 

Do not content yourfelves with mere words, left your im- 
provements only amafs a heap of unintelligible phrafes. 

Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 
The life of Homer has been written, by amaffuig of all the 
traditions and hints the writers could meet with, in order to 
tell a ftory of him to the world. Pope's Effay on Homer. 

To Ama'te. v. ». [from a and mate. SccMate.] 

1. T o accompany ; to entertain as a companion. It is now ob- 
folctc. 

A lovely bevy of fair ladies fate, 

Courted of many a jolly paramour, 

The which did them immodeft way amate. 

And each one fought his lady to aggrate. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 

2. To terrify ; to ftrike with horrour. in this fenfe, it is derived 
from the old French, matter, to crufli or fubdue. 

Amato'rculist. n.f [amrdorculus, Lat.] A little infignificant 
lover ; a pretender to affeftion. jy tci 

A W°- ad j- [ amatorius , Lat.] Relating to love ; caufing 

It is the fame thing whether one ravifli Lucretia by force, as 

I arquin, or by amatory potions, not only allure her, but neceffi- 
tatc her to fatisfy his luff, and incline her cffeftually, and draw 
her inevitably to follow him fpontaneoufly. 

/tUAvnmvrc r r- Bravd:am againjl Hobbes. 

II A dimnefs of fight, not from 
any vifible riefeft in the eye, but from fome diftemperature of 
tlie inner parts, occafionmg the reprefentations of flics and duft 
floau ng before the eyes : which appearances are the parts of the 
rcniu hid and comprcffed by the blood-vcffels being too much 
diffendcd ; fo that, in many of its parts, all fenfe is loft ; and 
therefore no images can be painted upon them, whereby the 

r f hng round > man y P arts of objefts falling 
icct (lively upon them, are obfeure. The cure of this de- 

pends upon a removal of the ftagnations in the extremities of 
thofe arteries which run over the bottom of the eye. Quincv 


u. [irom a and maze, perplexity.] 


To AMA'ZE. v. 

1. Fo confufe with terrour. 

, . Yea ’ 1 wi!l make many people amazed at thee, and their 

f °; **> I brandiih 


my 


2. 


indtlttyftaU tumble, every moment- 
ery man for his own life in the day of the fall .Eslk x 
fo put into confufion with wonder. 


.xxxn.io. 


Yo?r°e heav ’ n, y P a i r > and With your dazling virtues, 

Lour courage, truth, your innocence and love, 

3nd Charm mankind. Smith’s Phwdr. and Hippo!. 
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q. To put into perplexity. „ , t . 

That cannot choofe but amaze him. If he be not am< t z£j<> 
he will be mocked ; if he be amazed, he wifi ever y way be 
mocked. Shakefpeare’s Merry Wives of IVindfcr* 

Ama'ze. n.f [from the verb amaze.] Aftonilhment ; confunon, 
either of fear or wonder. 

Fairfax, whofe name in arms thro’ Europe rings. 

And fills all mouths with envy or with praife, 

And all her jealous monarchs with amaze. 

And rumours loud. Milton's Paradife Regaintd. 

Meantime the Trojan cuts his wat’ry way. 

Fix’d on his voyage thro’ the curling fea, 

Then calling back his eyes with dire amaze. 

Sees, on the Punick Ihore, the mounting blaze. Dryden. 

Ama'zedly. adv. [from amazed.] Contuicdly ; With amaze- 
ment ; with confufion. 

I fpcak amazcdly, and it becomes ^ 

My marvel, and my meffage. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

Why 

Stands Macbeth thus amazcdly ! 

Come, fillers, cheer we up his fprights. Macbeth. 

AmaT.ednfss. n. f. [from amazed.] The ftate of being amaz- ~ 
ed ; aftonUhment ; wonder; confufion. 

I was by at the opening of the farthel, heard the old (hep- 
herd deliver the manner how he found it ; whereupon, after a 
little amazedntfs, we were all commanded out of the chamber. 

Shakefp. Winter’s Talc. 

Ama'zement. n.f. [from amaze.] 

j. Such a confufed apprehenfion as does not leave reafon its full 
force ; extreme fear ; horrour. 

He anfwcr’d nought at all ; but adding new 
Fear to his firft amazement, daring wide. 

With ftony eyes, and heartlefs hollow hue, 

Aflonifli’d (lood, as one that had efpy’d 

Infernal furies, with their chains unty’d. Fairy Queen. 

But look ! amazement on thy mother fits ; 

O ftep between her and her fighting foul : 

Conceit in weakeft bodies ftrongeft works. Shak. Hamlet . 

2. Extreme dejeftion. 

He ended, and his words impreffion left 
Of much amazement to til’ infernal crew, 

Diftrafted and furpris’d with deep difmay 

At thde fad tidings. Milton's Paradife Regained , b. i. 

3. Height of admiration. 

Had you, fome ages pad, this race of glory 
Run, with amazement we fiiould read your ftory ; 

But living virtue, all atchicvements pad. 

Meets envy dill to grapple with at lad. Waller. 

4. Aftonilhment ; wonder at an unexpefted event. 

They knew that it was he which fat for alms at the Beautiful 
gate of the temple, and they were filled with wonder and a- 
mazement at that which had happened unto him. Ads, iii. 1 c. 

Ama'zing. participial adj. [from amaze .J Wonderful; afto- 
niftiing. 

It is indeed an amazing thing to fee the prefent defolation of 
Italy, when one confiders what incredible multitudes of people 
it abounded with during the reigns of the Roman emperours. 

Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 

Am a'zingly. adv. [from amazing.] To a degree that may ex- 
cite aftoniftiment ; wonderfully. 

It we arile to the world of fpirits, our knowledge of them 
muft be amazingly imperfeft, when there is not the leaft grain 
of fand but has too many difficulties belonging to it, for the 
wifeft philofopher to anfwer. Watts’s Logick. 

A M AXON. n. f. [a and ] The Amazons were a race of 
women famous for valour, who inhabited Caucafus ; they are fo 
called from their cutting off their breads, to ufe their weapons 
better. A warlike woman ; a virago. 

Stay, (lay thy hands, thou art an amazon, 

X » „ A "i fighteft with the fword - Shakefp. Henry VI. 

AMBAGES, n.f. [Lat.] A circuit of words ; a circumlocutory 
form of fpeech ; a multiplicity of words ; an indirect manner 
of expreffion. 

T hey gave thofe complex ideas names, that they might the 
more eafily record and difcourfe of things they were daily con- 
verfant in, without long ambages and circumlocutions ; and that 
the things, they were continually to give and receive informa- 
tion about, might be the eaficr and quicker underftood. Locke. 

Ambagious, adj. [from ambages.] Circumlocutorv; perplex- 
ed; tedious. ' r jy;,:t 

Ambassa'db. n.f. [ambaffadc, Fr.] Embaffy; charafter or bu- 
iincls of an ambafiador; a word not now in ufe. 

When you difgraccd me in my ambaffadc, 

. „ , Then I degraded you from being king. Shak HrnrvV T 

AMBASSADOUR? 

It is written differently, as it is fuppofed to come from the 
1 rench , or S P anlfh language ; and the original derivation bein" 
uncertain, it is not eafy to fettle its orthography. Some derive 
it from the Hebrew^;},*/ tell, and ntTZl&a mcjfengev ; others 
from ambadus, which, m the old Gaulilh, figni&d ^ fervent ; 
whence ambajaa, m low Latin, is found to fignify feriice, and 
ambafaator , * fervent others deduce it from cmbacht, in old 

Teuton ick. 
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Tcutonick, fignifying z government, and Junius mentions a pofft- 
bility of its defeent from «« fa --* ; and others from am for ad, 
and baJJ'us, low, as fuppofing the act of fending an ambafla- 
dour, to be in fome fort an act of fubmiffion. All thefc deri- 
vations lead to write amhajfadour , not cmbajfadour.] 

A perfon fent in a publick manner from one fovereign power 
to another, and fuppofed to reprefent the power from which he 
is fent. The perfon of an ambafladour is inviolable. 

Ambaffador is, in popular language, the general name of a 
meflenger from a. fovereign power, and fometimes, ludicroufly, 
from common perfons. In the juridical and formal language, 
it fignifies particularly a niiniftcr of the higheft rank refiding in 
another country, and is diflinguifhcd from an envoy, who is of 
lels dignity. 

Give fir ft admittance to th’ ambaffadours. Skak. Hamlet. 
Rais’d by thefe hopes, I fent no news before. 

Nor ask’d you leave, nor did your faith implore ; 

But come, without a pledge, my own amhajfadour. Dryden. 

Oft have their black <- in ojf odours appear’d 
Loaden with gifts, and fill’d the courts of Zama. Add. Cato. 
Amba'ssadrfi-s. n.J. [ambaffadrice, Fr.J 
j . The lady of an ambafladour. 

2. In ludicrous language, a woman fent on a meflage. 

Well, my ambajfadrefs 

Come you to menace war, and loud defiance ? 

Or does the peaceful olive grace your brow ? Rowe's Penit. 
A'.mbassage. n.f. [from amhajfadour.] An embafly ; the bufi- 
nefs of an ambafladour. 

Maximilian entertained them with dilatory anfwers ; fo as 
the formal part of their ambajfage might well warrant their fur- 
ther ftay. Bacons Hair y Y IL 

AMBER, n.f. [from ambar, Arab, whence the lower writers 

formed ambarum.] 

A vellow tranfparent fubftanceof agummous or bituminous 
Confidence, but a refinous tafte, and a fmcll like oil of turpen- 
tine ; chiefly found in the Baltick fea, along the coafts of Pruf- 
fia. Some naturalifts refer it to the vegetable, others to the mi- 
neral, and fome even to the animal kingdom. Pliny defcribes 
it as a refinous juice, oozing from aged pines and firs, and dif- 
charged thence into the fea ; where, undergoing fome altera- 
tion, it is thrown, in this form, upon the (bores of Pruffia, which 
lie very low. He adds, that it was hence the ancients gave it 
the denomination of fuccinum , from fttccus, juice. This opinion 
of the ancient naturalift is confirmed by the obfervation o( many 
of the moderns, particularly Father Camelli. Ph!lof. TranfaR. 
•N° zoo. Some have imagined it a concretion of the tears of 
birds ; others, the urine of a bead ; others, the feum of the lake 
Cephifis, near the Atlantick; others, a congelation formed in 
the Baltick, and in fome fountains, where it is found fwimnung 
like pitch. Others fuppofe it a bitumen trickling into the fea 
from fubterraneous fources ; but this opinion is alfo difearded, 
as good amber having been found in digging at a confiderablc 
diftance from the fea, as that gathered- on the coaft. Eoerhaave 
ranks it with camphire, which is a concrete oil of aromatick 
plants, elaborated by heat into a cryftalline form. Amber af- 
fumes all figures in the ground ; that of a pear, an almond, a 
pea • and, among others, there have been found letters very well 
formed, and even Hebrew and Arabick charaacrs Within 
fome pieces of amber have been found leaves, and in feds includ- 
ed; which feems to indicate, either that the amber was originally 
in a fluid date, or, that having been expofed to the fun, it was 
foftened, and rendered fufceptible of the leaves and infeds. Am- 
ber, when rubbed, draws or attracts bodies to it ; and, by fric- 
tion, is brought to yield light pretty copiouflv in the dark. Some 
diftino-uilh amber into yellow, whi:e, brown, and black : but the 
two latter are fuppofed to be of a different nature and denomi- 
nati- n ; the one called ;et, the other ambergris. The white is 
moft valued for medicinal ufes, and the yellow for being wrought 
into beads and toys, becaufc of its tranfparency. Trev. Chamb. 

Liquid amber, is a kind of native balfam or reftn, like turpen- 
tine; clear, reddilb, oryellowifti; of a plcafant fmell, almoft 
like ambergris. It flows from an incifion made in the bark of 
a fine lame tree in New Spain, called by the natives ofofol ; but 
it hardens, as it grows older, into a folid form, and is brought 
to us i n barrels. ~ It is reputed an excellent balfam. Chambers. 

If lio-bt pcnctrateth any clear body, that is coloured, as paint- 
ed glafs, amber, water, and the like, it gives the light the co- 
lour of its medium. Peacham on Drawing. 

No interwoven reeds a garland made* 

To hide his brows within the vulgar (hade ; 

But poplar wreathes around his temples fpread, 

And tears of amber trickled down his head. Addtf. Italy. 

The fpoils of elephants the roofs inlay. 

And ftudded amber darts a golden ray. Pope s Odyjfey. 

A'mber. ad). Confiding ot amber. 

With fcarfs, and fans, and double charge of brav ry. 
With amber bracelets, beads, and all this knav’ry. 

Shakefpeare’s Taming of the Shrew. 
Amber drink, n.f. Drink of the colour of amber, or refemb- 
ling amber in colour and tranfparency. 

AH your clear amber di ink is flat. Bacon s Nat. Hijtory. 
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A'mbeRCRIS. n.f. [from amber and gris, or grey, that is, grey 
amber.] 

A fragrant drug, that melts almoft like wax, commonly of a 
greyifh or a(h colour, uled both as a perfume and a cordial. It 
is found on the fea coafts of feveral warm countries, and on the 
weftern coafts of Ireland. Some imagine it to be the excrement 
of a bird, which, being melted by the heat of the fun, and waft. 
ed oft’ the (ho re by the waves, is fwallovvcd by whales, who re- 
turn it back in the condition we find it. Others conclude it 
to be the excrement of a cetaceous (i(h, becaufc fometimes found 
in the inteftines of fuch animals, but we have no inftance of 
any excrement capable of melting like wax ; and if it were the 
excrement of a whale, it fiiouid rather be found where thefe a- 
nimal- abound, s about Greenland. Others take it for a kind 
of wax or gum, which diftils from trees, and drops into the fea, 
where it congeals. Many of the orientals imagine it fprings 
out of the fea, as naphtha does out of fome fountains. Others 
fuppofe it a fea mufhroom, torn up from the bottom by the 
violence of tempefts. Other aflert it to i e a vegetable produc- 
tion, iffuing out of the root of a tree, whofe roots always (hoot 
toward the fea, and dilcharge thcmlelves into it. Others main- 
tain, that ambergris is made from the honey-combs, which fall 
into the fea from the rocks, where the bees had formed their 
nefts ; feveral perfons having feen pieces that were half amber- 
gris, and half plain honey-comb; and others have found large 
pieces of ambergris, in w-hich, when broke, honey-comb, and 
honey too, were found in the middle. Some affirm it to be a 
true animal concrete, formed in balls in thc-body of the male 
fpermaceti whale, and lodged in a large oval bag over the tef- 
ticles. But, befidcs that it is not one fpermaceti whale in a 
hundred, that is found to have ambergris, Neumann, chemift 
to the king of Prtiflia, abfolutely denies it to be an animal fub- 
ftance, as not yielding in the analyfis, any one animal principle. 

It may indeed be found in whales, but it miift have been fwal- 
lowed by them. He concludes it to be a bitumen iffuing out 
of the earth into the fea; at firft of a vifeous confidence, but 
hardening, by its mixture with fome liquid naphtha, into the 
form in which we find it. Trevoux. Chambers. 

Bermudas wall’d with rocks, who docs not know 
That happy ifland, where huge lemons grow. 

Where (hining pearl, coral, and many a pound, 

On the rich (hore, of ambergris is found. f Poller. 

Amber seed, or musk feed, refcmbles millet, is of a bitterifh 
tafte, and brought dry from Martinico and Egypt. 7 he Egyp- 
tians ufe it internally as a cordial. It gives a grateful feent to 
the breath after eating. _ Chambers. 

Amber tree. n.f. [frutexAfricanus ambramfpirans.] A flmib, 
whofe beauty is in its fmall evergreen leaves, which grow as 
clofe as heath, and, being bruifed between the fingers, emit a 
very- fragrant odour. Millar. 

AMB 1 DE' XTER. n.f. [Lat] 

1. A man who has equally the ufe of both his hands. 

Rodiginus, undertaking to give a rcafon of ambidexters, ana 
left-handed men, dclivereth a third opinion. Brown’s htl.Err. 

2. A man who is equally ready to ait on either fide, in party de- 
putes. This fenfe is ludicrous. 

Ambidexterity, n.f. [from ambidexter.] 

1. The quality of being able equally to ufe both hands. 

2. Double dealing. 

Ambide'xtrous. adj. [from ambidexter, Lat.] 

1. Double dealing ; praitifin-^ on both fides. 

zTfop condemns the double pradtices of trimmers, and all 
falfe, (hufHing, and ambidextrous dealings. L’ EJlrange s Fab. 

2. Having, with equal facility-, the ufe of either hand. 

Others, not confidering ambidextrous and left-handed men, 
do totally fubmit unto the efficacy of the liver. hdgorErr. 
Ambide'xtrousness. n.f. [from ambidextrous.] I lie quality 
of being ambidextrous. ’ 

A'mbirnt. adj. [ambiens, Lat.] Surrounding; cncompauing , 
inverting. 

This which yields or fills 

All fpace, the ambient air wide-interfus’d. Paradift Ltf 
The thicknefs of a plate requifitc to produce any colour, de- 
pends only on the denfity of the plate, and not on that of e 
ambient medium. Newton’s Ofttib. 

Around him dance the rofy hours. 

And damasking the ground with flow’rs, r 

With ambient fweets perfume the morn. Fenton to L.Ctrx 
Illuftrious virtues, who by turns have rofc. 

With happy laws her empire to fuftain. 

And with full pow’r aflert her ambient main. ■‘T 7 */ 

The ambient tether is too liquid and empty, to impel non 
zontally with that prodigious celerity. Bentley sSam ^ • 

A'MBIGU. n.f. [French.] An entertainment, confiding n 
of regular courfes, but of a medley of difhes fet on together. 
When ftraiten’d in your time, and fervants few. 

You’d richly then compofe an amb'tgu ; 

Where firft and fecond courfe, and your defert. 

All in our finglc table have their part. King’s Art of i 
Ambigu'ity. n.f [from ambiguous.] Doubtfulnefs ot me 
ing ; uncertainty of fignification ; double meaning. 

% Ambiguity 
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With ambiguities they often entangle themfclves, not mark- 
ing what doth agree to the word of God in itielf, and what 

in regard of outward accidents. Hooker, b. v . 

We can clear thefe ambiguities. 

And know their fpring, their head, their true defeent. 

Shakefpeare’s Romeo and Juliet. 
The words are of finglc fignification, without any ambigui- 
ty ■ and therefore I (hall not trouble you, by draining for an in- 
terpretation, where there is no difficulty ; or dillinCtion, where 
there is no difference. South. 

AMBI'GUOUS. adj. [amliguus, Lat.] ..... 

1. Doubtful; having two meanings ; of uncertain fignification. 

But what have been thy anfwers, what but dark, 
Ambiguous, and with doubtful fenfe deluding. Par. Regain. 
Some expreffions in the covenant were ambiguous, and were 
left fo ; becaufe the perfons who framed them, were not all of 
one mind. Clarendon, b. viii. 

2. Applied to perfons ufing doubtful expreffions. It is applied 
to expreffions, or thofe that ufe them, not to a dubious, or fur- 
pended date of mind. 

Th’ ambiguous god, who rul’d her lab’ring bread, j 
In thefe myfterious words his mind expreft ; F 

Some truths reveal’d, in terms involv’d the reft. J Dryd. 

Silence at length the gay Antinous broke, 

Conftrain’d a fmile, and thus ambiguous fpoke. Pope’s Odyjf. 

Ambi'guously. adv. [from ambiguous.] In an ambiguous man- 
ner; doubtfully; uncertainly; with double meaning. 

Ambi'guousness. n.f. [from ambiguous.] The quality of being 
ambiguous; uncertainty of meaning; duplicity of (ignifica- 
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Ambi'tude. n.f. [ambio, Lat.] Compafs; circuit, circumfo- 


rence. 


tion. 


llvl *• 

Ambi'logy. n.f. [from ambo, Lat. and Xo-/Sk] Talk of ambi- 
guous or doubtful fignification. Die 7 . 

Ambi'loquous. adj. [from ambo and loquor, Lat.] Ufing ambi- 
guous and doubtful expreffions. Dili. 

Ambi'loqu Y. n.f. [ambiloquium, Lat.] The ufe of doubtful and 
indeterminate expreffions ; difeourfe of doubtful meaning. D. 

A'mbit. n.f. [ ambitus , Lat.] The compafs or circuit of any 
thing; the line that encompafles any thing. 

The tufk of a wild boar winds about almoft into a perfect 
ring or hoop ; only it is a little writhen. In meafuring by the 
ambit, it is long or round about a foot and two inches ; its bafis 
an inch over. Crew’s Mufteum. 

AmbFtion. n.f. [ ambitio , Lat.] The defire of fomething higher 
than is pofieffed at prefent. 

1. The defire of preferment or honour. 

Who would think, without having fuch a mind asAntiphi- 
lus, that fo great goodnefs could not have bound gratefulncfs ? 
and fo high advancement not have fatisfied his ambition ? Sidn. 

2. The defire of any thing great or excellent. 

The quick’ning power would be, and fo would reft ; 

The fenfe would not be only, but be well : 

But wit’s ambition longeth to the beft. 

For it dcfircs in endlefs blifs to dwell. Sir J. Davies. 

Urge them, while their fouls 
Are capable of this ambition ; 

Left zeal, now melted by the windy breath 
Of foft petitions, pity and remorfe. 

Cool and congeal again to what it was. Sbakefp. K. John. 

3 - It isufed with to before a verb, and of before a noun. 

I had a very early ambition to recommend my felf to your 
Lcrdfhip’s patronage. _ AdAifon. 

I here was an ambition of wit, and an affectation of gayety. 

. , .... Pope’s Preface to his Letters. 

Ambi tious. ad/, [ambitiofus, Lat.] 

1. Seized or touched with ambition ; defirous of advancement ; 
eager of honours; afpiring. It has the particle of before the 
object of ambition. 

The ncighb’ring monarchs, by thy beauty led. 

Contend in crouds, ambitious of thy bed: 

The world is at thy choice, except but one. 

Except but him thou canft not choofe alone. Dryd. Fables. 
You have been pleafed not to fuffer an old man to go dif- 
contented out of the world, for want of that protedion, of 
which he had been fo long ambitious. Dryden. 

,'T ra !i n ’ a prince ^ ambitious of glory, defeended to the mouths 
ot the I igris and Euphrates, and went upon the ocean, where, 
feeing a veffel trading to the Indies, he had thoughts of out- 

2 r ■ ■ » «»<■ 

2. hager to grow bigger ; afpiring. 

... I have feen 

l h ambitious ocean fwell, and rage, and foam, 

Aw ° bG CXa tC<l W,th the threatening clouds. Shakefp. J. C<c[ 
r ** Cfr-m In ambitious main- 

’ w- V. ca 8 crnefs of advancement or preference. 

it fuch glad hearts did our defpairing men 
balutc tli appearance of the prince’s fleet ; 

And each ambitioufy would claim the ken, 

T Her'e FWk ft ^ ^ d , ifbnt fafet >' mect Dr I d - Mir. 
d mi v /! , ° c ’ , as 3 p,ace to fame wel1 known, 

dcf,gn d his Sh ~’ s throne. Dnd . n 

'ambitious N£SS ' ”' f ' The quality of being 
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To A'MBLE. v. n. [ambler, Fr. ambulo, Lat.] 

j. To move upon an amble. [See Amble ] 

It is good, on fome occaiions, to enjoy as much of the pre- 
fent, as will not endanger our futurity ; and to provide ourlelves 
of the virtuofo’s (addle, which will be furc to amble, when the 
world is upon the hardeft trot. Dryden’ s Virgil, Dedication . 

2. To move cafily, without hard (hocks, or (baking. 

Who ambles time withal ? — A rich man that hath not the 

gout; for he lives merrily, becaufe he feels no pain ; knowing 

no burden of heavy tedious penury : him time ambles withal. 

Shakefpeare’s As you like it. 

3. In a ludicrous fenfe, to move with (ubmiffion, and by direc- 
tion ; as, a horfe that ambles, ufes a gait not natural. 

A laughing, toying, wheedling, whimpering (he. 

Shall make him amble on a goflip’s meflage, 

And take the diftaft' with a hand as patient. 

As ere did Hercules. Rome’s Jane Shore. 

4. To walk daintily and affc&cdly. 

I am rudely ftampt, and want love’s majefty, 

To ftrut before a wanton ambling nymph. Shakefp. Ric. TIL 

A'mble. n.f [from to', amble.] A pace or movement in which the 
horfe removes both his leg on one fide ; as, on the far fide, he 
removes his fore and hinder leg of the fame fide at one time, 
whillt the legs on the near fide (land ftill ; and when the far legs 
are upon the ground, the near fide removes the fore leg and 
hinder leg, and the legs on the far fide (land ftill. An amble 
is the firft pace of young colts, but when they have ftrength to 
trot, they quit it. There is no amble in the manage ; riding- 
niafters allow only of walk, trot, and gallop. A horfe may be 
put from a trot to a gallop without (lopping; but cannot be put 
from xr\ amble to a gallop without a (lop, which interrupts the 
juft nets of the manage. Farrier* s Di£l. 

A'mbler. n.f. [from to amble.] A horfe that has been taught 
to amble ; a pacer. 

Ambungly. adv. [from ambling.] With an ambling move- 
ment. 

AMBROSIA, n. f [ z.u. 3 ?riia . ] 

1. The imaginary food of the gods, from which every thing 
eminently plealing to the fmell or tafte, is called ambrofta. 

2. The name of a plant. 

It has male flofculous flowers, produced on feparate parts of 
the fame plant from the fruit, having no vifible petals ; the 
fruit which fucceeds the female flowers, is (haped like a club, 

. and is prickly, containing one oblong feed in each. 

The fpccies arc, i. The marine or fea ambrofta. 2. Taller 
unfavoury fea ambrofta. 3. 7 'he tailed Canada ambrofta, with 
rough plane tree leaves. The firft fort (hould be fown early in 
the fpring, under a warm wall. The fecond and third are com- 
mon American weeds, which fhould be fown upon a gentle hot- 
bed in the fpring. None of them have much beauty to re- 
commend them. Millar. 

Ambro'sial. adj. [from, ambrofta.] Partaking of the nature or 
qualities of ambrofta ; fragrant ; delicious ; dele&able. 

I hus while God fpake, ambrofial fragrance fill’d 
All heaven, and in the bleflcd fpirits elect 
Scnfc of new joy ineffable diffus’d. Milton’s Parad. Loft. 

The gifts of heaven my following fong purfues. 

Aerial honey, and ambrofial dews. Dryden’ s Virg. Georg. 

I o fartheft (horcs th’ ambrofial fpirit flies, 

/ Sweet to the world, and grateful to the (kies. Pope. 

A'mbry. n. f [a word corrupted from almonry.] 

1. 7 'he place where the almoner lives, or where alms are diftri- 
buted. 

2. 7 'he place where plate, and utenfils for houfekeeping, are 
kept ; alfo a cupboard for keeping cold vi£hials : a word ftill 
ufed in the northern counties, and in Scotland. 

Ambs ace. n.f. [from ambo, Lat. and ace.] A double ace: fo 
called when two dice turn up the ace. 

I had rather be in this choice, than throw ambs ace for my 

lfe ' . .... , , Shakefp. All’s well that ends well. 

I his will be yet clearer, by confidering his own inftance of 
caiting ‘ Tmbs ft“s though it partake more of Contingency than of 
freedom. Suppofing the pofiture of the party’s hand who did 
throw the dice, fuppoling the figure of the table, and of the 
dice tliemfe ves, fuppofing the mcafure of force applied, and 
fupponng all other things which did concur to the production 
of that call, to be the very fame they were, there is no doubt 
but in this cafe the call is neceffary. Bramh. againjl Hobbes. 

Ambula tion. n.f. [ambulatio, Lat.] The aft of walking 
rrom the occult and invifiblc motion of the mufcles infla- 
tion, proceed more offenfive laffitudes, than from ambulation. 

m Browns Vulgar Errours, b.'ui. c . 

Ambulatory, adj. [ambulo, Lat.] 

1. 7 hat which has the power or faculty of walking 

riic gradient, or ambulatory, arc fuch as require fome bafis 
or bottom, to uphold them in their motions : fuch were thofe 
ft range inventions, commonly attributed to Dazdalus or felf 
mov.ng IU, ucs , which> unkfs vWem , d «^l, woJld of 
theoifcTvcs run away. Mathmat. Mjfl 


T 


2. That 



a. That which happens during a pafTuge or walk. 

He was Tent to conduce hither the princcfs Henrietta Maria, 
of whom his majefty had an ambulatory view in his travels. 

JVotton. 

3. Moveable ; as, an ambulatory court ; a court which removes 
from place to place for the exercife of its jurililiftion. 

A'mburv. n.J'. A bloody wart on any part of a horfe’s body. 
Ambusca'de. n.J. [embujeade, Fr. See Ambush.] A private 
ftation in which men lie to furprife others ; ambufh. 

Then waving high her torch, the fignal made. 

Which rous’d the Grecians from their anibufeade. Dryden. 
When I behold a fafliionable table fet out, I fancy that 
gouts, fevers, and lethargies, with innumerable diftempers, lie 
in ambufeade among the diflics. y Iddijon . Spell. N ; 195. 

Ambusca'do. n.J. [emltojcada, Span.] A private port, in order 
to furprife an enemy. 

Sometimes (he driveth o’er a foldier’s neck, 

And then he dreams of cutting foreign throats. 

Of breaches, ambujeadoes , Spanifli blades, 

Of healths five fathom deep. Sbaktfp. Romeo and Juliet. 
A'mbush. n.J. [ embujehe , Fr. from bois a wood ; whence em- 
bufeher , to hide in woods, ambufhes being commonly laid un- 
der the concealment of thick forefts.] 

, The port; where foldiersor aflaflins are placed, in order to fall 
unexpectedly upon an enemy. 

Charge, charge, their ground the faint Taxallans yield. 

Bold in clofe ambujh , bafe in open field. 

» Dryden s Indian E taper our. 

2. The aft of furprifing another, by lying in wait, or lodging in 
a fecret poll. 

Nor rtiall we need, 

With dangerous expedition, to invade 
Heav’n, whofe high walls fear no ailaultor fiege. 

Or ambufl) from the deep. Milton's Par. L0J1 b. ii. 

. The Hate of being ported privately, in order to furprife ; the 
rtate of lying in wait. 

The refiduc retired deceitfully towards the place of their 
ambujh, whence iflued more. Then the earl gathered his fmall 
company about him, and maintained the fight. But the ene- 
my, whether perceiving fome fuccours advancing, or whether 
intending to draw the Englifli further into their ambujh , turned 
away at an eafy pace. Hayward. 

. Perhaps the perfons placed in private ftations. 

For you, my noble lord of Lancafter, 

Once did I lay an ambujh for your life. Shakefp. Richard II. 

A mbushed, adj. [from ambufis.] Placed in ambufh ; lying in 
wait. 

Thick as the (hades, there irtiie (warming bands 
Of ambujh' d men, whom, by their arms and drefs, 

To beTaxallan enemies I guefs. Dryd. Ind. Emp. 

Ambu'shmhnt. n.J. [from ambujh-, which fee.] Ambufli ; 
furprizc : a word now not ufed. 

Like as a wily fox, that having fpied 
W here on a funny bank the lambs do play. 

Full clofely creeping by the hinder fide. 

Lies in ambujbment of his hoped prey. Spenfer's Muiopotmos. 
Ambu'st. adj. [ambufus, Lat.] Burnt ; fealded. Dill. 

Ambu'sTION. n.J. [ ambujlio , Lat.] A burn ; a feald. 

A'mei. n.J. [entail, Fr.] The matter with which the variegated 
works are overlaid, which we call enamelled. 

’I'he materials of glafs melted with calcined tin, compofean 
undiaphanous body. This white a me l is the bafis of all thofe 
fine concretes that goldfmiths and artificers employ in the cu- 
rious art of enamelling. Boyle on Colours. 

A ME' N. adv. [A word of which the original has given rife to 
many conjectures. Scaliger writes, that it is Arabick; and 
the Rabbics make it the compound of the initials of three 
words, fignifying the Lord is a faithful king ; but the word 
feems merely Hebrew, JQtf, which, with a long train of deri- 
vatives, fignifies firmnefs, certainty, fidelity.] 

A term ufed in devotions, by which, at the end of a prayer, 
we mean, Jo be it, at the end of a creed, Jo it is. 

One cried, God blcfs us ! and. Amen ! the other. 

As they had f:cn me with thefe hangman’s hands. 

Liftening their fear, I could not fay Amen, 

When they did fay God blefs us. Shakcjp. Macbeth. 

Bleffed be the Lord God of Ifracl, from everlafting and to 
evcrlafting. Amen and amen. PJalmxW. 13. 

Ame'nable. adj. [ amejnable , Fr. amener quelqu'un, in the French 
courts, fignifies, to oblige one to appear to anfwer a charge 
exhibited againft him.] Rcfponfible ; fubjeft fo as to be liable 

to enquiries or accounts. . , 

Again, becaufc the inferiour fort were loofe and poor, and 
not amenable to the law, he provided, by another aft, that five 
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of the beft and eldcft perfons of every fept, fhould bring in all 
the idle perfons of their furname, to be fortified by the law. 

r Sir John Davies on Ireland. 

A'MENANCE. n.J. [It feems to come from amener, Fr.] Con- 
duct; behaviour; mien: a word difufed. 

For he is fit to ufc in all aflays. 

Whether for arms and warlike amenance. 

Or elfe for wife and civil governance. SpenJ. Hull. Talc. 
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Well kend him fo far fpace, 

Th’ enchanter, by his arms and amenance. 

When under him he faw his Lybian deed to prance. 

Fairy Queen, b. ii. 

To AMEND, v. a. [a mender, Fr. emends, Lat.] 

1. To correct ; to change any thing that is wrong to fomethi 
better. 

To reform the life, or leave wickednefs. 

In thefe two cafes we ufuallv write mend. See Mend. 

Amend your ways and your doings, and I will caufc y ou t 0 
dwell in this place. Jerem.v ii. 

To reftore paflages in writers which the copiers are fuppoffo 
to have depraved ; to recover the true reading. 

To Am f.'nd. v. n. To grow better. 'Fo amend differs from to 
improve ; to improve fuppofes or not denies that the thing j$ 
well already, but to amend implies fomething wrong. 

As my fortune cither amends or impairs, I may declare it un- 
to you. Sidney. 

At his touch 

Such fanftity hath heaven given his hand. 

They prefently amend. Shakejp. Macbeth. 

AME'NDE. n.J [French.] This word, in French, fignifiesa 
fine, by which recompcnfe is fuppofed to be made for the fault 
committed. We ufe, in a cognate fignification, the word 
amends. 

A m e'n dme nt. n. J. [amendement, F r. ] 

1 . A change from bad for the better. 

Before it was prefented on the (lage, fome things in it h2vs 
parted your approbation and amendment. Dryd. Auretig. Prtf. 

Man is always mending and altering his works ; but nature 
obferves the fame tenour, becaufe her works are fo perfeft, that 
there is no place for amendments ; nothing that can be repre- 
hended. Eay on the Creation, 

There arc many natural defects in the underftanding, ca- 
pable of amendment , which are overlooked and wholly neglec- 
ted. Locke. 

2 . Reformation of life. 

Our Lord and Saviour was of opinion, that they which 
would not be drawn to amendment ot life, by the tdlimony 
which Mofes and the prophets have given, concerning the mi- 
feries that follow finners after death, were not likely to beper- 
fuaded by other means, although God from the dead fhould 
have raifed them up preachers. Hooker, b. v. § 22. 

Behold ! famine and plague, tribulation and anguilh, are 
fent as fcourges for amendment. - Ej’dras , xvi. 19. 

Though a ferious purpofeof amendment, and trueafts of con- 
trition, before the habir, may be accepted by God; yet there is 
no fure judgment whether this purpofc be ferious, or thefe arts 
true afts of contrition. Hammond’ s Practical Catecbijm. 

Recovery of health. 

Your honour’s players hearing your amendment. 

Arc come to play a pleafant comedy. Shakcjp. Tam. Screw. 
Am e'ndment. [emendatio, Lat.] It fignifies, in law, the correc- 
tion of an errour committed in a proccfs, and efpied before or 
after judgment ; and fometimes alter the party’s fecking ad- 
vantage by the errour. biount. 

Amf.'nder. n.J. [from amend.] The perfon that amends any 

thing. . ., 

Ame'nds. n.J. [ amende , Fr. from which it feems to be acciden- 
tally corrupted.] Rccompenfe ; compcnfation ; attoncment. 

If I have too nuftcrely punifhed you. 

Your compenfation makes amends. Shakejp. TettipJ 

Of the amends recovered, little or nothing returns to thofe 
that had fuffered the wrong, but commonly all runs into the 
prince’s coffers. Sir IV. Raleigh s tjjop- 

Where 1 a pris’ner chain’d, fcarce freely draw 
The air imprifon’d alfo, clofe and damp, 

Unwholfome draught; but here I feci amends. 

The breath of heav’n frefh blowing, pure and fweet, 

With day-fpring born ; here leave me to refpire. 

Miltons Sampjon Agonjut- 

Some little hopes 1 have yet remaining, that I make tie 
world fome part of amends lor many ill plays, by an eroi 
poem. Dryden’ s Aureng. ?fcu 

If our fouls be immortal, this makes abundant amends ™ 
compenfation for the frailties of file, and fuftcringvp 
rtate 

It is a rtrong argument for retribution hereafter, tna 
tuous perfons are very often unfortunate, and vicious P cr ^ 
profperous ; which is repugnant to the nature of a Be> n & 
appears infinitely wile and good in all his works; unlcfs we 
fuppofe that fuch a promifeuous diftribution, which was 
fary for carrying on the defigns of providence in this H ’■> 
be rectified and made amends for in another. ,• . 

Ame'nity. n.J. [amenite, Fr. amocnitas, Lat.] Pii-aan. 
agreeablcnefs of fituation. ■ 

If the fituation of Babylon was fuch at firrt, as it '' as 
days of Herodotus, it was rather a feat ot amenity an 
than conducing unto this intention. Brown's I'ulgat ^ ’ 

To AME RCE, v. a. [amereier, Fr. J" 

to give the original.] . . t0 in- 

x. To punilh with a pecuniary penalty ; to exact a m > ^ 
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Sia a forfeiture. It is a word originally juridical, but adopted 

bv other writers. . , . . 

y But I’ll amerce you with fo rtrong a hne. 

That you lhall all repent the lof, of - ^ ^ ^ 

All the fuitors were confidcrably amerced j yet this proved but 
an teSual remedy for thofe mifehidk Hale's Law oj Engl. 
. Sometimes with the particle «» before :the fine. anJ 

with the particle oj. , ,, 

Millions of fpirits, for his fault amered 
0/" heav’n, and from eternal fpkndoun flung 
For his revolt 


Miltons Paradije Loji, b. i. 
He that fets a fine upon any 
inflifts any pecuniary pu- 


forfciture. . ._ 

:t. ? n.J [from amerce.] 1 he pecuniary' pumlh- 

NT. 5 ment of an offender, who (lands at the 


revolv’d 


Philips. 

Prior. 


Ame'rcer. n.J [from amerce.] 
mifdemeanour ; he that decrees or 
nidiment or forfeiture. 

Ame'rcement 

mercy of the king, or other lord in his court. Cowell. 

All amercements and fines that (hall be impofed upon them, 
(hall come unto themfclves. Spenjet s State oj It eland. 

Ames ace. n.J. [a corruption of the word amis which ap- 
pears, from very old authorities, to have been early foftened by 
omitting the b. J Two aces on two dice. 

But then my rtudy was to cog the dice. 

And dext’roudy to throw the lucky fice : 

To (hun anus ace , that fwept my (lakes away ; 

And watch the box, for fear they rtiould convey 
Falfc bones, and put upon me in the play. ^ Dryd. 1 erjtus. 
A'mf.ss. n.J. [corrupted from amice.] A priert’s veftment. Dill. 
Amftho'dicae. adj. [from a and method.] Out of method ; 
without method ; irregular. 

AMETHYST. n.J. [a,«St,f^-, contrary to wine, or contrary to 
drunkennefs ; (o called, cither becaule it is not quite of the co- 
lour of wine, or becaufe it was imagined to prevent inebria- 
tion.] 

A precious flonc of a violet colour, bordering on purple. 
The oriental amethyji is the hardefl, fcarceft, and mod valuable ; 
it is generally of a dove colour, though fome are purple, and 
others white like the diamond. 1 he German is of a violet co- 
lour, and the Spanifh are of three forts ; the bed are the blacked 
ordeepeft violet ; others are almoft quite white, and fome few 
tinftured with yellow. They are found in a hill named St. Sig- 
minont, in Catalonia, by following the vein of reddilh or black 
earth, or a vein in a rock fo coloured, and arc all hexangular, 
and pointed like cryftal. Sometimes a great number is found 
llicking.togcther, like the Briftol diamonds ; but the bell are 
found loofe in the chinks of the rock. Beautiful ones are 
alfo found in the Pyreneans, and in the mountains of Auvergne. 
The amethyji is not extremely hard, but eafy to be engraved 
upon, and is next in value to the emerald. Savary. Chambers. 

I obferved fome ftones that nearly approached the granate 
compleftion; and feveral very nearly refembling the amethyji. 

IVoodward on Fojfils. 

A'methyst [in heraldry] fignifies the fame colour in a noble- 
man’s coat, that purpure docs in a gentleman’s. 
Amethy'stine. adj. [horn amethyji.] Refembling an amcthyft 
in colour. 

A'M I A B L E. adj. [aimable, Fr. ] 

1. Lovely ; pleafuig. 

That which is good intheaftions of men, doth not only de- 
light as profitable, but as amiable alfo. Hooker. 

She told her, while (he kept it, 

’Twould make her amiable , fubduc my father 
Intirely to her love ; but if (he loft it. 

Or made a gift of it, my father’s eye 

Should hold her loathed. Shakejp. Othello. 

2. Pretending love ; (hewing love. 

Spend all, only give me fo much time in exchange, as to lay 
amiable fiege to the lionefty of this Ford’s wife ; ufe your art of 
wooing. Shakejpeare’s Merry l Fives oj IVindJor. 

A'miableness. n.J. [ from amiable. ] The quality of being ami- 
able ; lovclincfs ; power of raifing love. 

As foon as the natural gaiety and amiablenejs of the young 
man wears off, they have nothing left to commend them, out lie 
by among the lumber and refufe of the fpccics. AddiJ. Guard. 
A'miably. adv. [fro m amiable.] In an amiable manner; in 
fucli a manner as to excite love. 

A'MICABLE. adj. [amica'bilis, Lat.] Friendly; kind. It is 
commonly ufed of more than one ; as, they live in an amicable 
manner ; but vve feldom fay, an amicable action, or an amicable 
man, though it be fo ufed in this paffage. 

. O grace ferene ! oh virtue heav’nly fair. 

Divine oblivion of low-thoughted care ! 

Fre(h blooming hope, gay daughter of the fky ! 

And faith, our early immortality ! 

Enter each mild, each amicable gueft ; 

Receive and wrap me in eternal reft. Popes Eto. to Abelard. 

1 he quality of being 


Amicable ness. n.J [from atnieable.] 
amicable; fricndlinefs ; goodwill. 
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AVicabLY. adv. [from amicable.] In an amicable manner ; HI 
a friendly way ; with goodwill and concord. 

They fee 

Through the dun mid, in blooming beauty frelh. 

Two lovely youths, that amicably walkt 
O’er verdant meads, and pleas d, perhaps, 

Anna’s late conquefts. 

I found my fubjefts amicably join. 

To leffen their defedts, by citing mine. 

In Holland itfelf, where it is pretended that the variety ot 
fefts five fo amicably together, it is notorious how a turbulent 
party, joining with the Arminians, did attempt to deftroy the 
republick. Swij't on the Sentiments oj a Church oj E ngland man. 
A'mick. n.J. [anMtus, Lat. amiSi, Fr. Primum ex Jex mdumenhs 
epifeopo £5? presbyter! is eommunibus Junt, amiftus, alba , cingulum , 
Jlola, manipulus, & plancta. Du Cange. A mi it us quo eollurn 
Jlringitur , tsf pe£lus tegitur, cojlitatem interioris homims dejignat ; 
legit enim cor, ne vanitates cogitet , Jlringit autem eollurn , ne inde 
ad linguam tranjeat mendacium. Bruno.] '1 lie firrt orundermoit 
part of a priert’s habit, over which he wears the alb. 

Thus pafs’d the night fo foul, till morning fair 
Came forth with pilgrim fteps in amice grey. Paradije Reg. 

On fome a pried, fuccinft in amice white, 

Attends. Pope’s Dunciad, b. iv. /. 44 [ * 

\pncp. [from a and mid, or mdft.'] 

Ami'dst. p r 1 

1. In the midft ; equally diftant from either extremity. 

Of the fruit 

Of each tree in the garden we may eat; 

But of the fruit of this fair tree, amidjl 
The garden, God hath (aid, ye (hall not eat. Paradije Lojl. 
The two ports, the bagnio, and Donatelli’s ftatue of the great 
duke, amidjl the four (laves, chained to his pedeftal, are very 
noble fights. Addijon on Italy. 

2. Mingled with ; furrounded by ; in the abmitof another thing. 

Amid my flock with woe my voice I tear. 

And, but bewitch’d, who to his flock would moan ? Sidney. 

So hills amid the air encounter’d hills, 

Hurl’d to and fro, with jaculation dire. Milt. Parad. Lojl. 

What have I done, to name that wealthy fwain, , 

The hoar amidjl my cryftalftreams I bring; 

And fouthern winds to blaft my flow’ry fpring. Dryd. Virg. 

Amata’s bread the fury thus invades. 

And fires with rage amid the fylvan (hades. Dryd. Mneid. 

3. Amongft ; conjoined with. 

What tho’ no real voice nor found 
Amid their radiant orbs be found ? 

In rcafon’s ear they all rejoice. 

And utter forth a glorious voice. 

For ever finging, as they (hine, 

“ The hand that made us is divine.” AddiJ. Spedl. N° 465. 
Ami'ss. adv. [from a, which, in this form of compofition, often 
fignifies according to, and mijs, the Englifh particle, w’hich (hews 
any thing, like the Greek to be wrong; as, to mijeounc , 
to count erroneoufly ; to mijdo, to commit a crime : amijs there - 
fore fignifies not right, or out oj order.] 

1. Faulty; criminal. 

For that which thou haft (worn to do amijs , 

Is yet amijs when it is truly done. Shakejp. King John. 

2. Faultily ; criminally. 

W e hope therefore to reform ourfelves, if at any time we 
have done amijs , is not to fever ourfelves from the church we 
were of before. Hooker, b. iii. § 1. 

O ye powers that fearch 

The heart of man, and weigh his inmoft thoughts. 

If 1 have done amijs, impute it not. Addijon’ s Cato. 

3. In an ill fenfe. 

She figh’d withal, they conftru’d all amijs , 

And thought (he wifh’d to kill who long’d to kifs. Fairjax. 

4. Wrong; improper; unfit. 

Examples have not generally the force of laws, which all 
men ought to keep, but of counfcls only and perfuafions, not 
amijs to be followed by them, whofe cafe is the like. Hooker. 

Methinks, though a man had all fciencc, and all principles, 
yet it might not be amijs to have fome confcience. TiUotJ. PreJ. 

5. Wrong ; not according to the perfeftion of the thing, what- 
ever it he. 

^ \ our kindred is not much amijs, ’tis true.; 

^ et I am fomewhat better bom than you. Dryden. 

I built a wall, and when the mafons plaid the knaves, no- 
thing delighted me fo much as to (land by, while my fervancs 
threw down what was amijs. Swift 

6. Reproachful ; irreverent. ^ 

Every people, nation, and language, which (peak any thine 

amijs aga nft the God of Shadrach, Mcrtiach, and Abedne-o 
(hall be cut in pieces, and their houfes (hall be made a dunaiyil • 
becaufe there is no other God that can deliver after this fort! * 

r « • * * . T „ Daniel, iii. 2Q. 

r Impaired in health ; as, I was fomewhat amijs yefterdav, but 
am well to day. • 

S. dmijs h marked as an adverb, though it cannot always be ad- 
verbially rendered ; becaufe it always follows the fubitantive to 

which 
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which it relates, contrary to the nature of adjectives in Eng- 
lifh ; and though we fay the action was amifs , we never fay an 
amifs action. 

Amifs is ufed by Shakefpeare as a noun fubftantive. 

To my Tick foul, as .fin’s true nature is, 

Each toy feenis prologue to fomc great amifs. Hamlet. 

Ami'ssion. n.f. [amijfio, Lat.] Lofs. 

To Ami't. v. a. [a mi t to, Lat.] To lofc : a word little in ufc. 
Ice is water congealed by the frigidity of the air, whereby it 
acquirethno new form, but rather a confidence or determina- 
tion of its difflucncy, and amitteth not its e (fence, but condition 
of fluidity. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. ii. 

A'mity. n.f. [amitie, Fr. amieitia, Lat.] Friendfhip, whether 
publick between nations, oppofed to war, or among the people, 
oppofed to difeord, or between private perfons. 

The prophet David did think, that die very meeting of men 
together, and their accompanying one another to the houfe of 
God, fhould make the bond of their love infoluble, and tie them 
in a league of inviolable amity. Hooker, b. v. § 38. 

The monarchy of Great Britain was in league and amity with 
all the world. Sir John Davies on Ireland. 

You have a noble and a true conceit 
Of godlike amity ; which appears mod drongly 
In bearing thus the abfence of your lord. Shak.Merch. of V en. 

And ye, oh Tyriaas, with immortal hate 
Purfue this race, this fervice dedicate 
To my deplored aflies; let there be 

’Twixt us and them no league nor amity. Sir John Denham. 

AMMONIAC, n.f. The name of a drug. 

Gum Ammoniac is brought from the Ead Indies, and is fup- 
pofed to ooze from an umbelliferous plant. Diofcorides fays, 
it is the juice of a kind of ferula growing in Barbary, and the 
plant is called agafyllis. Pliny calls the tree metopion, which, he 
fays, grows near the temple of Jupiter Ammon, whence the 
gum takes its name. It ought to be in dry drops, white with- 
in, yellowifli without, eafily fufiblc, refinous, fomewhat bitter, 
and of a very fharp tafte and fmell, fomewhat like garlick. This 
gum is faid to have ferved the ancients for inccnfc, in their fa- 
crificcs. It enters feveral medicinal compofitions, as an atte- 
nuant and detergent ; and, outwardly applied, it is refolutive 
and fuppurative. Savory. Trevoux. 

Sal Ammoniac is a volatile fait of two kinds, ancient and mo- 
dern. The ancient fort, deferibed by Pliny and Diofcorides, 
was a native fait, generated in thofe large inns or caravanforas, 
where the crouds of pilgrims, coming from the temple of Jupi- 
ter Ammon, ufed to lodge} who, in thofe parts, travelling up- 
on camels, and thofe creatures when in Cyrcnc, a province of 
Egypt, where that celebrated temple dood, urining in the fta- 
bles, or, fay fome, in the parched fands, out of this urine, which 
is remarkably drong, arole a kind of fait, denominated fome- 
times from the temple, Ammoniac, and fometimes from the 
country', Cyreniae. Since the ccflation of thefe pilgrimages, 
no more of this fait is produced there } and, from this deficien- 
cy, fome fufpeft there never was any fuch thing: but this fuf- 
picion is removed, by the large quantities of a fait, nearly of 
the fame nature, thrown out by mount ./Etna. The characters 
of the ancient fal ammoniac are, that it cOols water, turns aqua 
fortis into aqua regia, and confequently diflolves gold. 

The modem fal ammoniac is entirely factitious, and made in 
Egypt 5 where feveral long-necked glafs bottles, being filled with 
foot, a little fca fait, and the urine of cattle, and having their 
mouths luted with a piece of wet cotton, are placed over an 
oven or furnace, contrived for the purpofe, in a thick bed of 
afhes, nothing but the necks appearing, and kept there two days 
and anight, with a continual drong fire. The deam fwells up 
the cotton, and forms a pade at the vent-hole, hindering the 
falts from evaporating; which, being confined, dick to the top 
of the bottle, and arc, upon breaking it, taken out in thofe large 
cakes, which they fend to England. Only foot exhaled from 


dung, is the proper ingredient in this preparation; and die 
dung of camels affords the dronged and bed. 

Our chymids imitate the Egyptian fal ammoniac, by adding 
one part of common fait to five of urine ; with which fome mix 
that quantity of foot, and putting the whole in a vcffcl, they 
raife from it, by fublimation, a white, friable, farinaceous fub- 
dance, which they call fal ammoniac. There are various pre- 
parations of this fait ufed in pharmacy ; as, fublimate of fal am- 
moniac, and flowers of fal ammoniac, ufed as fudorificks, diu- 
reticks, and good aperients ; volatile fal ammoniac, ufed againd 
malignant fevers, as a fudorifick, and in pocket botdes ; fpirit 
of fal ammoniac, of various kinds. Chambers. 

Ammoni'acal. adj. [from ammoniac .] Having the properties 
of ammoniac (alt. 

Human blood calcin’d, yields no fixed fait ; nor is it a fal 
ammoniack ; for that remains immutable after repeated diflil- 
lations ; and didillation deflroys the ammoniacal quality of ani- 
mal falts, and turns them alkaline : fo that it is a fait neither 
quite fixed, nor quite volatile, nor quite acid, nor quite alka- 
line, nor quite ammoniacal ; but foft and benign, approaching 
neared to the nature of fal ammoniac. Arbuthnot. 

Ammunition, n.f. [fuppofed by fome to come from amonitio, 
which, in the barbarous ages, feems to have fignified fupply of 
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provifion ; but it, furely, may be more reafonably derived f ro 
munitio, fortification ; chafes a munitions, things forthc fortrefl’J 1 ! 
Military dores. '■* 

They mud make themfelvcs dcfenfiblc againd ftrangers ; ?. n( j 
mud have the aflidance of fome able military inan, and com,, 
nient arms and ammunition for their defence. g g .^ 

The colonel (laid to put in the ammunition he brought with 
him; which was only twelve bariels of powder, and twelve 
hundred weight of match. Clarendon , b. via 

All the rich mines of learning ranfackt arc, 

To furnifh ammunition for this war. Dtnham 

But now his dores of ammunition fpent, 

His naked valour is his only guard : 

Rare thunders are from his dumb cannon fent, 

And folitary guns arc fcarcely heard. Drydens Annus Mir 

Ammunition bread, n.f. Bread for the fupply of the armies 
or garrifons. 

A'mnesty. n.f. [a'furoTi*.] An aft of oblivion ; an aft by which 
crimes againd the government, to a certain time, arc fo obli- 
terated, that they can never be brought into charge. 

I never read of a law enafted to take away the force of all 
laws, by which a man may fafely commit upon the lad of June 
what he would infallibly be hanged for, if he committed it on 
the fird of July ; by which the greated criminals may cfcape, 
provided they continue long enough in power, to antiquate their 
crimes, and, by difling them a while, deceive the legiflature in- 
to an amncfly. Swift. 

Amni'colist. n.f. [amnicola, Lat.] Inhabiting near a river. A 

Amni'cenous. n.f. [amni genus, Lat.] Born of a river. Did 

A'MNION. 7 , rr u r • ... i 

A'MNIOS. t Lat - perhaps from «<«©• ] 

The innermod membrane with which the foetus in the womb 
is mod immediately covered, and with which the red of the fe- 
cundines, the chorion, and alantois, arc tjefted after birth. It ij 
whiter and thinner than the chorion. It alfo contains a nutri- 
tious humour, feparated by glands for that purpofe, with which 
the foetus is preferved. It is outwardly cloathed with the uri- 
nary membrane, and the chorion, which fometimes (tick lo 
clofc to one another, that they can fcarce be feparated. It has 
alfo its veffcls from the fame origin as the chorion. ^uhuj. 

AMO' MUM. n.f. [Lat.] A fort of fruit. 

The commentators on Pliny and Diofcorides difler about the 
ancient amomum ; but the generality of them fuppofe it to be 
a fruit different from ours. Scaligcr is confident, that the ana- 
mum was no fruit ; but the wood, which bore fomc refem- 
blance to a bunch of grapes, and was ufed in embalming of bo- 
dies; whence the name mummy was given to bodies embalmed 
with it. The modern amomum appears to be the ffon, or ftm, 
of the ancients, or bajlard Jlone-parJlley. It refcmblcs the mufeat 
grape, grows in cluders, and is about the thicknefs of a pea, 
round, membranous, and divided into three cells, that contain 
feveral brown angular grains, of a very ftrong aromaticktaftc 
and fmell. This fruit is brought from the F.aft Indies, and 
makes part of the compofition of treacle. It is of a hot fpicy 
tafte and fmell. There is likewife another paler feed, named 
amomum ; but neither are in much repute in phyfick. 

Trevoux. Chambers. 

Amo'ngst. W- [aman 3 , 5 eman 5 , Saxon.] 

1. Mingled with ; placed with other perfons or things; on every 
fide. 

Amongfl ftrawberries fow here and there fomc borage-fee^; 
and you (hall find the ftrawberries under thofe leaves far more 
large than their fellows. Bacon's Natural Hijl. N 3 441- 

The voice of God they heard. 

Now walking in the garden, by foft winds 

Brought to their cars, while day declin’d : they heard, 

And from his prefence hid themfelvcs, among 

The thicktft trees, both man and wife. Paradife Lf- 

2. Conjoined with others, fo as to make part of the number. 

I have then, as you fee, obferved the failings of many great 
wits amongfl the moderns, who have attempted to write an epic 
poem. Dryden’s Juvenal, Demeal. 

There were, among the old Roman ftatucs, feveral of Venus 
in different poftures and habits ; as there arc many particular 
figures of her made after the fame defign. Addifon on Itoy. 

A'morist. n.f. [from amour.] An inamorato; agalant; aman 
profefling love. 

Female beauties arc as fickle in their faces as their minds, 
though cafualtics (hould fpare them, age brings in a necemty 
decay ; leaving doters upon red and white, perplexed by mccr- 
tainty both of the continuance of their miftrefs’s kindnefs, an 
her beauty, both which are neccffary to the amoriJTs joy* an 
quiet. 

AMOROSO, n.f. [Ital.] A man enamoured. ' 

A'morous. adj [amorcfo,\td.] , . 

1. In love; enamoured ; with the particle of before the thing o' 
ed; in Shakefpeare, on. 

Sure, my brother is amorous on Hero ; and hath withdraw 
her father to break with him about it. . . 

Shakefpeare s Much ado about ns, "'T 
Apes, as foon as they have brought forth their young, keep t 
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ares faftened on them, arid are never weary of admiring their 

Lutv : fo amorous is nature a/ whatever (he produces 
bcauty Drydens Dufrefnoy. 

2 Naturally inclined to love ; difpofed to fondnefs ; fond. 

The am rotes mafter own’d her potent eyes. 

Sigh’d when he look’d, and trembl’d as he drew; 

Each flowing line confirm’d his firft (urprize. 

And as the piece advanc’d, the paflion grew. trior. 

0. Relating, or belonging to love. 

I that am not fhap’d for fporttve tricks. 

Nor made to court an anirous looking-glafs, _ 

I, that am rudely ftampt. Shakefp. Kteh.lll. 

And into all things from her air infpir’d ... 

The fpirit of love, and amorous delight. Farad. Lojl, b. via. 
In the amorous net 

Firft caught they lik’d; and each his liking chofe. 

Milton’s Paradife Lojl , b. xi. /. 586. 
O ! how I long my cnrelefs limbs to lay 
Under the plantane’s (hade, and all the day 
With anirous airs my fancy entertain, 

Invoke die mufes, and improve my vein ! Waller. 

A'morously. adv. [from amorous.] Fondly ; lovingly. 

When thou wilt fwim in that live-bath, 

Each fifh, which every channel hath. 

Will amoroufly to thee fwim, 

Gladder to catch thee, than thou him. Donne. 

A'morousnf.sS. n.f. [from amorous.] The quality of being a- 
morous ; fondnefs ; lovingnefs ; love. 

All Gynecia’s aftions were interpreted by Bafilius, as pro- 
ceeding from jealoufy of his amoroufnefs. Sidney, b. ii. 

I can readily believe that Lindamor has wit, and amoroufnefs 
enough, to make him find it more cafy to defend fair ladies, 
than to defend himfelf againft them. Boyle on Colours. 

AMORT, adv. [d la mort, Fr.] In the ftate of the dead ; de- 
jected ; depreffed ; fpiritlcfs. 

How fares my Kate ? what, fweeting, all amort ? 

Shakefpeare' s Taming of the Shrew. 
Amortiza'tion. \ n.f. [amortize went, amort iffable, Fr.] The 
Amo'rtizement. J right or aft of transferring lands to mort- 
main ; that is, to fome community, that never is to ceafe. 

Ever}' one of the religious orders was confirmed by one pope 
or other; and they made an efpecial provifion for them, after 
the laws of amortiooation were devifed and put in ufe by princes. 

Ayliffe's Parergon Juris Canonici. 
To AMO'RTIZE. v. a. [ amortir , Fr.] To alien lands or te- 
nements to any corporation, guild or fraternity, and their fuc- 
ccffors ; which cannot be done without licence of the king, and 
the lord of the manour. Blount. 

This did concern the kingdom to have farms fufficient to 
maintain an able body out of penury, and to amortize part of 
the lands unto the yeomanry, or middle part of the people. 

Bacon's Henry VII. 

To Amo've. v. a. [amoveo, Lat.] 

1. To remove from a poft or ftation : a juridical fenfe. 

2. To remove; to move; to alter: a fenfe now out of ufe. 

Therewith, amoved from his fober mood, 

And lives he yet, faid he, that wrought this aft? 

And do the heavens afford him vital food ? Fairy fjhucn. 
To Amo'unt. v. n. [man ter, Fr.] 

1. 'Fo rife to in the accumulative quantity; to compofe in the 
whole ; with the particle to. It is ufed of feveral fums in quan- 
tities added together. 

Let us compute a little more particularly how much this will 
amount to, or how many oceans of water would be neceffary to 
compofc this great ocean rowling in the air, without bounds or 
banks. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

It is ufed, figuratively, of the confcqucnce rifing from any thins 
taken altogether. 1 b 

The errours of young men are the ruin of bufinefs ; but the 
errours of aged men amount hut to this, that more might have 
been done, or fooner. Bacon's Effays Civil and Moral 

Judgments that arc made on the wrong fide of the danger 
amount to no more than an affectation of (kill, without either 
credit or effect. L > £ j[ 
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Amo'unt. J] [from To amount.] The fum 
of feveral fums or quantities accumulated. 

And now, vc lying vanities of life. 

Where are you now, and what is your amount ? 

Amo'o l Xatl 7 ? 1,ap P° i " tment ’ and rcrnor fe. Thomfon's Winter. 
Amo ur. n.J. [amour, * r. amor, Lat.] An affair of gallantry ; 
an intrigue : generally ufed of vicious love. The ou founds 
like 00 in poor. 
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AMPHFBTOUS. adj. [**?. and That which partakes 

of two natures, fo as to live in two elements ; as, in air and 
water. 

A creature of amphibious nature, 

On land a bead, a fifh in water. Hudibras, cant. iii. 

Thofe are called amphibious, which live freely in the air, up- 
on the earth, and yet are obferved to live long upon water, as 
if they were natural inhabitants of that element ; though it be 
worth the examination to know, whether any of thofe crea- 
tures that live at that cafe, and by choice, a good while, or at 
any time upon the earth, can live, a long time together, perfect- 
ly under water. _ l.ocke. 

Fifties contain much oil, and amphibious animals participate 
fomewhat of the nature of filhes, and are oily. Arbuthnot. 

Amphi'biousness. n.f. [from amphibious.] The quality ot be- 
ing able to live in different elements. 

Amphibolo'gical. adj. [from amphibology.] Doubtful. 

Amphibol o'c 1 c a l l y . adv. [ from amphibological. ] Doubtfu lly ; 
with a doubtful meaning' 

AM PHIBO'LOGY. n.f. Difcourfeof uncer- 
tain meaning. It is diftinguifhed from equivocation, which 
means the double fignification of a fingle word ; as, noli regent 
cccidere , timere bonum ejl, is amphibology ; captare leporcs, mean- 
ing by lepores, either hares or jefts, is equivocation. 

Now the fallacies, whereby men deceive others, and are de- 
ceived themfelvcs, the ancients have divided into verbal and 
real ; of the verbal, and fuch as conclude from miftakes of the 
word, there are but two worthy our notation ; the fallacy of 
equivocation and amphibology. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

In defining obvious appearances, we are to ufe what is mod: 
plain and ealy; that the mind be not milled by amphibologies , 
or ill conceived notions, into fallacious deduftions. 

Glamiilie's Sccpfis Scientifica. 

Amphibolous, adj. [i/upt and £dx>.-.] Toiled from one to an- 
other ; ftriking each way. 

Never was there fuch an amphibolous quarrel, both parties de- 
claring themfelvcs for the king, and making ufe of his name in 
all their remonftranccs, to juftify their aftions. Howell. 

Amphi'i.ogy. n.f. [a^. andxoySK] Equivocation; ambiguity. D. 

AMPHISB/E‘NA. n.f. [Lat. ccftpiajSdin;.] A ferpent fuppofed to 
have two heads. 

That the amphisbecna, that is, a fmaller kind of ferpent, 
which moveth forward and backward, hath two heads, or one 
at either extreme, was affirmed by Nicander, and others. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iii. 

Scorpion, and afp, and amphisbama dire, 

Ccraftes horn’d, hydrus, and ellops drear. 

And diplus. Milton's Paradife lojl, b. x. 

AMPHI SCII. n.f [Lat. ecplpicrxici, of appi and ax\a, a (liadow.J 
Thofe people dwelling in climates, wherein the (hadows, at 
different times of the year, fall both ways; to the north pole, 
when the fun is in the fouthern figns, and to the fouth pole! 
when he is in the northern figns. Thefe arc the people who 
inhabit the torrid zone. 

Amphitheatre, n.f. [of a^iO/arfor, of a’af> and fi/ao^i.] A 
building in a circular or oval form, having its areaencompaffed 
with rows of feats one above another; where fpeftators might 
behold fpeftacles, as ftage- plays, or gladiators. The theatres 
of the ancients were built in the form of a femicircJe, only ex- 
ceeding a juft femicircle by one fourth part of the diameter : 
and the amphitheatre is two theatres joined together; fo that 
the longeft diameter of the amphitheatre, was to the (horteft, 
as one and a half to one. 

Within, an amphitheatre appear’d 
Rais’d in degrees ; to fixty paces rear’d, 

1 hat when a man was plac'd in one degree. 

Height was allow’d for him above to fee. Dryd. Fables. 
Conceive a man placed in the burning iron chair at Lyons! 
amid the mfults and mockeries of a crouded amphitheatre , and 
ftill keepmg his feat ; or ftrctchcd upon a grate of iron, over 
coals of fire, and breathing out his foul, among the exquifitc 
uftcrings of fuch a tedious execution, rather than renounce 

A f ° n ’, 0r r blaf P !lCm T e his Saviour - A <Mif. on the Chr. Rd. 

AMPLE, adj. [ampins, Lat.] 


2 . 


Tbomfon. 


No man is of fo general and diffufive a luft, as to profccute 
his amotrs all the world over ; and let it burn never fo outra- 
„eoufly, yet the impure flame will either die of itfelf 
fomc the body that harbours it. South’ s 

The rcftlcfs youth fearch’d all the world around • 
cut how can Jove in his amours he found ? 


am. 


^ ST; n '^ ITT* ^ aX ^ Cimour, with inflammation • 
bde a wordfafo b y5 Wj to be much inufeTS- 
but, perhaps, not found in books. ’ 

Vol. 1. 


total; the refult j. Large; wide; extended. 

Hcav’n defeends 
In umverfal bounty, (bedding herbs. 

And fruits, and flowers, on nature’s ample lap. 

Great in bulk. 1 

^ Di d your l etters pierce the queen to any demonftration of 

She took ’em, and read ’em in my prefence. 

And now and then an ample tear trill’d down 
Her delicate cheeks. v t 

. Unlimited ; without reftriftion. "‘ S Car ' 

Have what you afk, your prefents I receive • 

. Libera! ; W |arj^' /"without* parfimonv * W ** 

human feti. In, ,1 -i, ■ . m ° lar g c and ample manner as 

eSe“nr£SSWw. SmUCl ' " "" 

5- -Large; 


outra- 
or con- 


Addi Jon's Ovid’s Met , 
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5. Large ; fplendid ; without refervation. 

To difpofe the prince the more willingly to undertake his 
relief, the carl made ample promifes, that, within fo many days 
after the fiege fhould be raifed, he would advance his highnels’s 
levies with two thoufand men. Clarendon, b. viii. 

6. Diffufive; not contradled ; as, an ample narrative ; that is, not 
an epitome. 

A'mpleness. n.f. [from ample.] The quality of being ample; 
largenefs ; fplendour. 

Impoflible it is for a perfon of my condition to produce any 
thing in proportion either to the amplenefs of the body you ro- 
prefent, or of the places you bear. South. 

To A'mpliate. -j. a. [ amplio , Lat.] To enlarge; to make 
greater ; to extend. 

He (hall folemnly look upon it, not only to deftroy ours, but 
to eftablifh his own ; not to traduce or extenuate, but to ex- 
plain and dilucidate, to add and ampliate, according to the cuf- 
tom of the ancients. Brown’s Preface to V ulgar Errours. 

Ampliation, n.f. [from ampliate.] 

1. Enlargement; exaggeration; extenfion: 

Odious matters admit not of an ampliation, but ought to he 
reftrained and interpreted in the mildeft fenfe. Aylijfc’s Parer. 

2. Diffufenefe ; enlargement. 

The obfeurity of the fubjedt, and the prejudice and prepof- 
fellion of mod readers, may plead excufe for any ampliations or 
repetitions that may be found, whilft I labour to exprefs myfelf 
plain and full. Holder’s Elements of Speech, Preface. 

To Ampli'ficate. v. a. [ amplifico , Lat.] To enlarge; to 
fpreadout; to amplify. Diet. 

Amplification, n.f. [ amplification , Fr. amplificatio, Lat.] 

1. Enlargement; extenfion. 

2. It is ufually taken in a rhetorical fenfe, and implies exaggerated 
reprefentation, or di ft life narrative ; an image heightened be- 
yond reality ; a narrative enlarged with many circumirances. 

I (hall fummarily, without any amplification at all, fhew in 
what manner defeats have been fupplied. Sir J. Davies. 

Things unknown feem greater than they are, anil are ufu- 
ally received with amplifications above their nature. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. vi. 
Is the poet juftifiable for relating fuch incredible amplifica- 
tions ? It may be anfwcrcd, if he had put thefe extravagances 
into the mouth of Ulyfles, he had been unpardonable ; but 
they fuit well with the character of Alcinous. Pope's Od. notes. 
A'mplifier. n.f. [from To amplify.] One that enlarges any 
thing; one that exaggerates; one that reprefents any tiling 
with a large difplay ofthc bell circuinftanccs ; it being ufually 
taken in a good fenfe. 

Dorillaus could need no amplifier's mouth for the higheft 
point of praife. Sidney, b. ii. 

To A'mplify. v. a. [ amplifier , Fr.] 

1. To enlarge ; to cncrcale any material fubftance, or object of 
fenfe. 

So when a great moneyed man hath divided his thefts, and 
coins, and bags, he feemeth to himfelf richer than he was : and 
therefore a way to amplify any thing, is to break it, and to make 
anatomy of it in feveral parts, and to examine it according to 
the feveral circumftances. Bacon’s Ejfays. 

All concaves that proceed from more narrow to more broad, 
do amplify the found at the coming out. Bacon's Nat. Hijlory. 

2. To enlarge, or extend any thing incorporeal. 

For as the reputation of the Roman prelates grew up in thefe 
blind ages, fo grew up in them withal, a defirc of amplifying 
their power, that they might be as great in temporal forces, as 
mens opinions have formed them in fpiritual matters. Raleigh. 

3. To exaggerate any thing; to enlarge it by the manner of re- 
prefentation. 

Since I have plainly laid open the negligence and errours of 
every age that is pall, I would not willingly feem to flatter the 
prefent, by amplifying the diligence and true judgment of thofe 
iervitours that have laboured in this vineyard. Davies on Irel. 


Thy general is my lover ; I have been 

The book of his good adts ; whence men have read 

His fame unparallel’d, haply amplified. Shakefp. CorioTanus. 

4. To enlarge ; to improve by new additions. 

I feel age advancing, and my health is inefficient to increafe 
and amplify thefe remarks, to confirm and improve thefe rules, 
and to illuminate the feveral pages. Watts. 

To A'mplify. v. n. Frequently with die particle on. 

1. To fpeak large!)' in many words ; to lay one’s felf out in dif- 
fufion. 

When vou affedt to amplify on the former branches of a dif- 
courle, you will often lay a neceflity upon yourfelf of contrac- 
ting the latter, and prevent yourfelf in the meft important part 
of your defign. Watts's Logick. 

2. 'Fo form large or pompous reprefentations. 

I have fometimes been forced to amplify on others ; but here 
where the fubject is fo fruitful, that the harveft overcomes the 
reaper, I am fhortened by my chain. Dryd. Fab. Ded. 

Homer amplifies , not invents ; and as there was really a peo- 
ple called Cydopeans, fo they might be men of great ftature, 
or giants. Pope's Odyffey, notes. 


A M l) 

A’M pliTUde. n.f [amplitude. Ft. amplituilo. Lit.] 

1. Extent. 

Whatever I look upon, within the amplitude of heaven and 
earth, is evidence of human ignorance. Glanville’s Sc/pf. 

2. Largenefs ; greatnefs. 

Men fhould learn how fevere a thing the true inquifition of 
nature is, and accuftom themfelvcs, by the light of particulars, 
to enlarge their minds to die amplitude of the world, and^ot 
reduce the world to the narrownefs of their minds. Bacon. 

3. Capacity. 

With more than human gifts from heaven adorn’d, 
Perfection., abfolute, graces divine. 

And amplitude of mind to greateft deeds. Par ad. Regained. 

4. Splendour; graildeur; dignity. 

In the great frame of kingdoms and commonwealths, it isi n 
the power of princes, or cltates, to add amplitude and greatnefs 
to their kingdoms. Bacon's Ejjays. 

5. Copioufnefs; abundance. 

You fhould fay every thing which has a proper and direct 
tendency to diis end ; always proportioning the amplitude of 
your matter, and the fulnefs of your difeourfe, to your great 
defign ; the length of your time, to the convenience of your 
hearers. Watts's Logici, 

6. Amplitude of the range of a projectile, denotes the horizontal line 
fubtending the path in which it moved. 

7. Amplitude , in aftronomy, an arch of the horizon, intercepted 
between the true eaft and weft point thereof, and die centre of 
the fun or ftar at its rifing or letting. It is eaftem or ortive, 
when the ftar rifes, and weftern or occiduous, when the ftar 
fets. The caftern or weftern amplitude, arc alfo c -lied northern 
or fouthern, as they fall in die northern or fouthern quarters of 
the horizon. 

8. Mugnctical amplitude, is an arch of die horizon contained be- 
tween the fun at his rifing, and the eaft or weft point of the 
compafs; or, it is the difference of the rifing or letting of the 
fun, from the call or weft parts of the compafs. Chambers. 

A'.mply. adv. [ample, Lat.] 

1 . Largely ; liberally. 

For whofe well-being. 

So amply, and with hands fo liberal, 

Thou haft provided all things. Milton’s Par. Lofi, b. viii. 
The evidence they had before was enough, amply enough, to 
convince them ; but they were refolvcd not to be convinced: 
and to thofe, who are relolved not to be convinced, all motives, 
all arguments are equal. Attcrbwy's Sermons: 

2 . At large ; without referve. 

At return 

Of him fo lately promis’d to thy aid. 

The woman’s feed ; obfeurely then foretold, 

Now amplier known, thy Saviour, and thy Lord. Par.Lofi. 

3. At large ; copioufly ; with a diffufive detail. 

Some parts of a poem require to lie amply written, and with 
all the force and elegance of words ; others muft be eaft into 
Ihadows ; that is, pafted over in filence, or but faindv touched. 

Dryden's Dufrcjnoy, Prtf. 
To AMPUTATE, v. a. [ amputo , Lat.] To cut oft' a limb : a 
word ufed only in chirurgery. 

Amongft the cruizers in private frigates from Dunkirk, it 
was complained, that their (urgeons were too active in ampu- 
tating thofe fractured members. IVifcman’s Surgery. 

Amputation. n.f. [amputatio, Lat.] 

The operation of cutting off a limb, or other part of the 
body, with an inftrument of fteel. The ufual method of per- 
forming it, in the inftance of a leg, is as follows. I he proper 
part for the operation being four or five inches below theknu, 
the (kin and flefh are firft to be drawn very tight upwards, an 
fecurcd from returning by a ligature two or three fingers 010.1 . 
above this ligature another loofc one is palled, for the gripe > 
which being twifted by means of a flick, may be ftraitcnw to 
any degree at plcafure. Then the patient being convenient / 


neceflaries. 


fituated, and the operator placed to the infide of the Kmbjwhi' 
is to beheld by one afliftant above, and another below the part 
defigned for the operation, and the gripe fufficiently t y mh a > ta 
prevent too large an haemorrhage, the flefh is, with a flrokc 0 
two, to be feparated from the bone with the difmembcrinikni 
Then the perioftium being alfo divided irom the bone with e 
back of the knife, faw the bone afundcr, with as few ftrnr.C' & 
pofliblc. When two parallel bones arc concerned, the item t •> 
grows between them muft likewife be feparated before t u 
of the faw. This being done, die gripe may be flackenc , 
give an opportunity of fearching for the large blood vefteis, w 
fecuring the hxmorrhage at their mouths. Alter making P r ° 
per applications to the ftump, loofen the firft ligature, ar. P ' 
both the fkin and the flefh, as far as conveniently may y’® . 
the ftump, to cover it ; and fecure them with thecrois 1 
made at the depth of half or three quarters of an inch w 
fkin. Then apply pledgets, aftringents, plaifters, an 0 




Cbamurh 

The Amazons, by die amputation of their right breaft, h- 
thc freer ufe of their bow. Brown’s V ulgar Errours , • 

A'mulet. n.f. [ amuktte , Fr. amuletum, Lat.] An 
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I • a thing hung about the neck, or any 

the body, for prevfming or curing of fome [>art.- 

CU Thi*mnts are corporeal, Teems at firft view a conceit dero- 
native unto himlelf; yet herein he cfahM***j |J| 

‘‘^Theydo'not certajifty know the faftity of what 

-Sjss 

Amurco'sity. n.f. [amurca, Lat.] The quality of lees or ino- 
ther of any thing. 

T°TVenKstai'n with thoughts that e„- 

owe the mind, without Jiftrailing it. To M implies fomc- 
ijL more lively, and to pltaft, fomething more important. 

It is S therefore frequently taken in a fenfe bordering on con- 

tC Thcv think they fee vifions, and are arrived to fomc extra- 
ordinary revelations ; when, indeed, they do hut dream dreams, 

- and Juft themfelvcs with the fantaftick ideas of a bufy .imagi- 
nation. Decay of 1 tety. 

‘ I cannot think it natural for a man, who is much in love, to 

amufe himfelf with trifles*. , . tVal J h ’ 

2. To draw on from time to time ; to keep in expectation ; as, 
he amufecl his followers with idle promifes. 

Amu'sement. n. f [amufement, Fr.] That which amufes ; en- 
tertainment. ... , 

Every intereft or pleafure of life, even the moft trifling amuje- 
ment, is differed to poftpone die one thing neceffary. Rogers. 

During his confinement, his amufement was to give poifon to 
do^s and cats, and fee them expire by flower or quicker tor- 
ments. Pope’s Eth.'Epift. notes. 

I was left to ftand the battle. While others, who had better 
talents than a diaper, thought it no unpleafant amufement to 
look on with fafety, whilft another was giving them diverfion, 
at the hazard of his liberty. Swift. 

Amu'ser. n.f. [amsefeur, Fr.] He that amufes, as with falfe 
promifes. The French wold is always taken in an ill fenfe. 
Amu'sive. adj. [from amuf.] That which has the power of a- 
inufuig. 

But amaz’d, 

Beholds th’ amnfive arch before him fly, 

Then vanifli quite away. Thomfon's Spring. 

Amy'gdalate. adj. [ amygdala , Lat.] Made of almonds. 
Amy'gdaline. adj. [ amygdala , Lat.] Reladng to almonds; 
refembling almonds. 

An. article, [ane, Saxon, een, Dutch, cine, German.] The ar- 
ticle indefinite, ufed before a vowel, or h mute. See A. 
t. One, but .with lefs emphafis ; as, there Hands a houfe. 

Since he cannot be always employed in ftudy, reading, and 
converlation, there will be many an hour, befides what his ex- 
ercifes will take up. Locke. 

2. Any, or fomc ; as, an elephant might fvvim in this water. 

He was no way at an uncertainty, nor ever in the leaft at a 
lofs concerning any branch of it. Locke on St. Paul’s Epijllcs. 
A wit’s a feather, and a chief a rod, 

An honeft man’s the nobleft work of God. Pope. 

3. Sometimes it fignifies, like a, fome particular ftate ; but this 
is now difufed. 

It is certain, that odours do, in a final] degree, nourifh; efpe- 
cially the odour of wine ; and we fee men an hungred do love 
to fmell hot bread. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

4. An is fometimes, in old authours, a contradtion of and if. 

He can’t flatter, he ! 

An honeft mind and plain, he muft fpeak truth ; 

An they will take it fo ; if not, he’s plain. Shake fp. K. Lear. 

5. Sometimes a contraction of and before if. 

Well I know 

The clerk will ne’er wear hair on’s face that had it. 

1 — * He will an if he live to he a man. 

„ . Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

0. Sometimes it is a contraction of as if. 

My next pretty correfpondcnt, like Shakefpcare’s lion iq Py- 
r run us and I hilbc, roars an it were any nightingale. 

.... : r .. . Adelifon. Guardian, N°I2i. 

st ■ //. a,tv. [a -.J A word ufed in the preferiptions of phyfick, 
importing the like quantity ; as, wine and honey, a ox ana Jii . 
that is, of wine and honey each two ounces. 

In the fame weight prudence and innocence take, 
of each docs the juft mixture make. Cowley 

He 11 bring an apothecary, with a chargeable long bill of anas. 
/0'\r j „ r i> , . Dryden’s Spanijh Friar . 

Books *° cail . ed from thc laft fyUables of their titles ; 
as, Scaltgerana, Thuawana ; they arc loofc thoughts, or cafual 
hints, dropped by eminent men, and collected by their friends 
Anaca'mptjgk. adj. [««*^',.] Reflecting, or reflected • m 

Sia -«*•> ■«— .w-C 


or ca- 


^ t S “ C ' THAI1TICK -] Any medicine 


ANA 


Quincy. 


AN ACEP HALED’ SIS. n.f Recapitulation, 

or fummary of thc principal heads of a difeourfe. , ; 

Ana'chorete. 7 n.f [fometimes vicioufly wnten ^aitfoorite , 
Ana'chorite. S A monk, who, with theleave 

of his fiipcrioiir, leaves die convent for a more auftere and lo 

litary life. , , - 

Yet lies not love dead here, but here doth lit, 

Vow’d to this trench, like ah anachbrite. Donne. 

Anachronism, n.f [from a, a and x^.] An errour in com- 
puting time, by which events arc mifplaced with regard to eadi 
othen It leems properly to fignify an errour by which an event 
is placed too early ; but is gcherally ufed for any cnour in chro- 

n °This leads me to the defence of thc famous anachronifm, in 
making dEneas and Dido cotemporaries : for it is certain, that 
the hero lived almoft two hundred years before the building cl 
Carthage. Dryden’s Ergs!, Dcdscat. 

Anacla'ticks. n.f. [d.d and *x«i.'.] T 1 he doCtfine of retrac- 
ted light ; dioptricks. It has ho fmgular. 

ANADhPLO SIS. n.J] [a^.roXfdC .] Reduplication ; a figure 
in rhetorick, in which the laft word of a foregoing member 
of a period becomes the firft of the following ; as, he retained 
his virtues amidfi all his misfortunes, misfortunes which only his 
virtue brought upon him. 

Anagoge'’! ical. adj. [Exyuyv..] That which contributes of 
relates to fpiritual elevation, or religious raptures ; myftcrious ; 
elevated above humanity. Diet. 

Anago'gical. adj. [anagogique,Tx.] Myftcrious ; elevated; 

rcligioufly exalted. _ Die:. 

Anago'cically. ach. [from anagogical] Myfterioufly ; with 
religious elevation. 

ANAGRAM, n.f. [a.-« and y^^-] A conceit anfmg fiom 
the letters of a name tranfpofed ; as this, ot IV j,l,l,i,a,m, A \o,y, 
attorney-general to Charles I. a very laborious man, I moyl in 
law. 

Though all her parts be not in th’ ufual place, 

She hath yet the anagrams of a good face : 

If we might put the letters but one way, 

In that lean dearth of words, what could we fay ? Donne. 

Thy genius calls thee not to purchafc fame 
I11 keen iambicks, but mild anagram. Dry den. 

Anagra'mmatjsm. n.f. [from anagram.] The act or prac- 
tice of making anagrams. 

The only quinteflcnce that hitherto the alchymy of wit 
could draw out of names, is anagrammaiifm, or metagramma- 
matiftn, which is a diflolution of a name truly written into his 
letters, as his elements, and a new connexion of it by artificial 
tranfpofition, without addition, fubflradtion, or change of any 
letter into different words, making fome perfect fenfe appliable 
to the perfon named. Camden. 

Anagra'mmatist. n.f [from anagram.] A maker of ana- 
grams. 

To Anagra'mmatize. v. n. [anagrammatifer, Fr.] To make 
anagrams. 

Anale'ptick. adj. [*MtXwr?i*®.] Comforting; corroborating; 
a term of phyfick. 

AnaJcptick medicines cherilh the nerves, and renew the fpi- 
rits and ftrength. Quincy. 

Analo'gical. adj. [from analogy ] 

1. Ufed by way of analogy. It feems properly diftinguilhed from 
analogous , as words from things ; analogous fignifies having; re- 
lation, and analogical having the quality of reprefenting rela- 
tion. 

It is looked on only as the image of the true God, and that 
not as a proper likenefs, but by analogical reprefentation. 

Stillingfieet’s Def. of Difc. on Rom. Idolatry. 
When a word, which originally fignifies any particular idea 
or objedt, is attributed to feveral other ohjedts, not by way of 
refemblance, but on thc account of fome evident reference to 
the original idea, this is peculiarly called an analogical word ; 
fo a found or Healthy pulfe, a found digeftion, found fleep, are 
fo called, with reference to a found and healthy conftitution ; 
but it you fpeak of found dodtrine, or (bund fpeech, this is by 
way oi rciemblance to health, and the words are metaphorical. 

Watts’s Logick. 

2. Analogous; having refemblance or relation. 

1 here is placed the minerals between the inanimate and ve- 
getable province, participating fomething analogical to either. 

, Hales’s Origin of Mankind. 

Analogically .adv. [from analogical.] In an analogical man- 
ner ; in an analogous manner. 

} convinced, from thc ilmplicity and uniformity of the 
Divine Nature, and of all his works, that there is fome one 
univerfal principle, running through the whole fyftem of crea- 
tures analogically , and congruous to their relative natures. 

. . , , Chcyne’s Philofoph. Principles. 

Analogicalness. n.f. [from analogical.] The quality of be- 
ing analogical ; fitnefs to be applied for the illuftration of fome 
analogy. 

Ana'logism. n.f [A»x^J,.] An argument from the caufe 
to the effedt. 

To An a'locize. v. *. [from analogy.] To explain by way of 
‘ analogy ; 
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analog)* ; to form fome refemblance between different things ; 
to confidcr fomething with regard to its analogy with fomc- 
what elfe. 

We have fyftems of material bodies, diverfly figured and 
fituated, if feparately confidered ; they reprefent the object of 
the defire, which is analogized by attraction or gravitation. 

Cheyne's Pbilof. Principles. 

Analogous, adj. [«* and ] 

1. Having analogy; bearing fome refemblancc or proportion; 
having fomething parallel. 

Exercife makes things cafy, that would be otherwife very 
hard ; as, in labour, watchings, heats, and colds ; and then 
there is fomething analogous in the exercife of the mind, to that 
of the body. It is folly and infirmity that makes us delicate 
and froward. L' ^Jl range. 

Many important confequences may be drawn from the ob- 
fervation of the mod common tilings, and analogous reafonings 
from the caufes of them. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. It has the word to before the thing to which the refemblance is 
noted. 

This incorporeal fubftance may have fome fort of exiftence, 
analogous to corporeal extenfion : though we have no adequate 
conception hereof. Locke. 

ANATOGY. n. f. [st’jaXcyi*.] 

1. Refemblance between things with regard to fome circum- 
flances or effeils ; as, learning is laid to enlighten the mind ; 
that is, it is to the mind what light is to the eye, by enabling 
it to difeover that which was hidden before. 

From God it hath proceeded, that the church hath evermore 
held a prefeript form of common prayer, although not in all 
things every where the fame, yet, for the mod part, retaining 
the fome analogy. Hooker , t. v. § 25. 

What I here obferve of extraordinary revelation and pro- 
phecy, will, by analogy and due proportion, extend even to 
thofe communications of God’s will, that are requifite to fol- 
vation. South. 

2 . When the thing to which the analogy is fuppofed, happens to 
be mentioned, analogy has after it the particles to or with ; 
when both the things are mentioned after analogy , the particle 
between or betwixt is ul'ed. 

If the body politick have any analogy to the natural, an a£l of 
oblivion were neceffary in a hot diftemper’d ftate. 

Dryd. Pref. to Abfalomand Achitop. 
By analogy with all other liquours and concretions, the form 
of the chaos, whether liquid or concrete, could not be the fame 
with that of the prelcnt earth. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

If we make him exprefs the cuftoms of our country, rather 
than of Rome, it is either when there was fome analogy be- 
twixt the cuftoms, or to make him more cafy to vulgar under- 
ftanding. Drydens "Juvenal, Dedication. 

3. By grammarians, it is ufed to fignify the agreement of feve- 
ral words in one common mode ; as, from love is formed loved, 
from hate , hated, from grieve , grieved. 

Axa'lYSIS. n.f [aWxwif.] 

1 . A reparation of a compound body into the feveral parts of 
which it confifts. 

There is an account of dew falling, in fome places, in the 
form of butter, or greafe, which grows extremely fetid ; fo that 
the analyfis of the dew of any place, may, perhaps, be the beft 
method of finding fuch contents of the foil as arc within the 
reach of the fun. Arbuthnot. 

2. A confidcration of any thing in parts, fo as that one particu- 
lar is firft confidered, then another. 

Analyfis confifts in making experiments and obfervations, 
and in drawing genera! conclufions from them by induction, 
and admitting of no objections againft the conclufions, but fuch 
as are taken from experiments, or other certain truths. 

Newton's Opticks. 

3. A folution of any thing, whether corporeal or mental, to its 
firft elements ; as, of a fentcnce to the fingle words ; of a com- 
pound word, to the particles and words which form it ; of a 
tunc, to fingle notes ; of an argument, to fimple propofitions. 

We cannot know any thing of nature, but by an analyfis of 
its true initial caufes ; till we know the firft fprings of natural 
motions, we are ftill but ignorants. Clanvi lie's Scepfis Scientif. 
Analytical, adj. [from analyfis.] 

1 . That which refolves any thing into firft principles ; that which 
feparates any compound. See Analysis. 

Either may be probably maintained againft the inaccuratc- 
nefs of the analytical experiments vulgarly relied on. Boyle. 

2. That which proceeds by analyfis, or by taking the parts of a 
compound into diftiniSt and particular confideration. 

Defcartes hath here infinitely outdone all the philofophers 
that went before him, in giving a particular and analytical ac- 
count of the univerial fabrick : yet he intends his principles but 
for hypothefes. G/anvi/le's Scepfis Scientifica. 

Analytically, adv. [from analytical.] In fuch a manner as 
feparates compounds into fimples. See Analysis. 
Analy'tick. adj. [areXtiluc©-.] The manner of refolving com- 
pounds into the fimple conftituent or component parts, ap- 
plied chiefly to mental operations. 

He was in logick a great critick. 

Profoundly (kill’d in analytick. Hudibras. 


ANA 

Analytick method takes the whole comp;, .nd as it finds it,vh 
ther it be a fpccies or an individual, and leads us into thekr. 
ledge of it, by refolving into its firft principles, or parts, IcsT-' 
nerick nature, and its fpecial properties ; and therefore it *' 
called the method of refolution. Watts's Lo-’ f 

ToA'NALYZE. v. a. [a>xXvti.] To refolve a compoundin' 
to its firft principles. See Analysis. 

Chymiftry enabling us to depurate bodies, and, in fome mea- 
furc, to analyze them, and take afunder their heterogeneous 
parts, in many chymical experiments, we may, better 'than i n 
others, know what manner of bodies we employ ; art havino 
made them more fimple or uncompounded, than nature alone is 
wont to prefent them us. £ !( 

To analyze the immorality of any action into its laft p r | n ’ 
ciples ; if it be inquired, why fuch an action is to be avoided 
the immediate anfwer is, becaufc it is fin. Norris's Mifcdl 

When the fentence is diftinguifhed into fubiedt and predi- 
cate, propofition, argument, adt, objedt, caufe, effect, adjunct 
oppofite, &c. then it is analyzed analogically and mctaphyfil 
cally. This laft is what is chiefly meant in the theological 
fchools, when they fpeak of analyzing a text of feripture. 

Watts's Logick. 

A'nalyzhr. n.f. [from To analyzed] That which has the power 
of analyzing. 

Particular reafons incline me to doubt, whether die fire be 
the true and univerfal analyzer of mixt bodies. Boyle. 

AN el MO R PHCSIS. n.f. [d>l and pogpou.] Deformation ; a 
perfpectivc projection of any thing, fo that to the eye, atone • 
point of view, it (hall appear deformed, in another, an cxa£l 
and regular reprefentation. Sometimes it is made to appear 
confufed to the naked eye, and regular, when viewed in a mir- 
rour of a certain form. 

ANA’NAS. n.f. The pine apple. 

It has a flower confifting of one leaf, divided into three 
parts, and funnel-ftiaped ; die embryos produced in the tu- 
bercles, afterwards become fruit ; the feeds in the tubercles are 
fmall, and almoft kidney-fhaped. 

The fpccies are, 1. Oval-fhaped pine apple, with a whitilh 
fldh. 2. Pyramidal pine apple, with a yellow flefh. 3. Pine 
apple, witli finooth leaves. 4. Pine apple, with fliining green 
leaves, and fcarce any fpines on their edges. 5. The olive- 
coloured pine. 

The firft fort is moft common in Europe, but the fruit of the 
fccond is larger, better flavoured, and its juice not fo aftrin- 
gent. The fifth fort is the moft rare in Europe, but efteemed 
above all the reft. Thefe plants are propagated by fuckers ; 
and from the crowns which grow on the top of die fruit. Mill. 

Witnefs thou beft anana , thou the pride 
Of vegetable life, beyond whate’er 

The poets imag’d in the golden age. Thomf. Summer. 

ANANAS , wild. The fame with penguin. Sec PENGUIN. 

ANA'PHORA. n.f. [anwpo^a.] A figure, when feveral claufes 
of a fentcnce are begun with die fame word, or found; as,— 
Where is the wife ? Where is the feribe ? Where is the dijputcrof 
this world? 

Anaplero'tick: adj. [Lan^r.Ju.] That which fills up any 
vacuity ; ufed of applications which promote flefh. 

A'NARCH. n.f. [Sec Anarchy.] An authour of confu- 
fion. 

Him thus the anarch old. 

With fault’ring fpeech, and vifage incompos’d, 

Anfwer’d. MUtorfs Paradife Lofi, b. ii. 

Ana'rchical. adj. [from anarchy.] Confufed; widiout rule 
or government. 

In this anarchical and rebellious ftate of human nature, the 
faculties belonging to the material world prefume to determine 
the nature of fubjecls belonging to the fupremc Spirit. 

Cheyne's Philofophical Principles* 

A'narchy. n.f. [Lu^x-a.] Want of government; a ftate 
in which every man is unaccountable ; a ftate without magi- 
ftracy. 

Where cldeft night 
And chaos, anccftors of nature, hold 
Eternal anarchy, amidft the noife 

Of endlefs wars, and by confufion ftand. Paradife Lof 
Arbitrary power is but die firft natural ftep from anarch, or 
the fovage life ; the adjufting power and freedom being an cf- 
fedt and confequence of maturer thinking. Swift. 

AN AS A RCA. n.f. [from and eatf] A fort of dropfy, where 
the whole fubftance is fluffed with pituitous humours. Quincy. 

When the lympha ftagnates, or is extravafated under the 
fkin, it is called an anafarca. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

An asa'kcous. adj. [{tom anafarca.] Relating to an anafarca ; 
partaking of the nature of an anafarca. 

A gentlewoman laboured of an afeites, with an anafarcous 
fwclling on her belly, thighs, and legs. U ifeman. 

Anastoma'tick. adj. [from o»* and r^».] That which has 
die quality of opening the veftcls, or of removing obltruc* 
tions. 

ANASTOMOSIS, n.f. [from dm and rju*.] The inofculation 
of veffcls, or die opening of one veflel into another; as, of the 
arteries into the veins. 
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ANA STROP HE. n.f. [d>a rs apl, a prepofterous placing, from 
cuxrjpv.] A figure whereby words which fliould have been 
precedent, are pollponcd. 

ANATHEMA, n.f. 

1. A curfe pronounced by ccclcfiaftical authority ; excommunica- 
tion. , - . . 

Her bare anathemas fall but like fo many bruta fulnuna upon 
the fchifmatical ; who think themfclvcs fhrewdly hurt, toriooth, 
by being cut oft’ from the body, which they clioofe not to be ol. 

1 South's Sermons. 

2, The object of the curfe, or perfon curfed. i liis Items the ori- 
ginal meaning, though now litde ufed. 

AnatHEMa'tical. adj. [{tom anathema.] J hat which has 
the properties of an anathema ; that which ri iates to ail ana- 

thema. . . _ T 

AnathemaTically. adv. [{tom analacmatnal.] In an ana- 
thcmatical manner. 

To Anathe'matize. v. a. [from anathema ] To pronounce 
accurfcd by ccclefiaftical authority ; to excommunicate. 

They were therefore to be anathematized after this manner, 
and, with deteftation, branded and banifued out of the church. 

Hammond' s Fundamentals . 

Anati'ferous. adj. [from anas and fro, Lat.J Producing 
ducks. 

If there be anatiferous trees, whofe corruption breaks forth 
into barnacles ; yet, if they corrupt, they degenerate into mag- 



for money lent, to the original fum. A fpecies of ufury gene- 
rally forbidden. 

Anato'mical. adj. [from anatomy.] 

1. Relating or belonging to anatomy. 

When we are taught by logick to view a thing completely 
in all its parts, by the help of divifion, it has the ufc of an ana- 
tomical knife, which dilledls an animal body, and feparates the 
veins, arteries, nerves, mufclcs, membranes, tdc. and ftiews us 
the feveral parts which go to the compofition of a complete ani- 
mal. JVatts’s Logick. 

2. Proceeding upon principles taught in anatomy ; confidered as 
the objedt of anatomy. 

There is a natural, involuntary diftortion of the mufcles, 
which is the anatomical caufe of laughter ; but there is another 
caufc of laughter, which decency requires. Swift. 

3. Anatomized ; diiledted ; feparated. 

T he continuation of felidity is apt to be confounded witli, 
and, if we wiil look into the minute anatomical parts of matter, 
is little different from, hardnefs. Locke. 

Anato'mically. adv. [from anatomical.] In an anatomical 
manner ; in the fenfe of an anatomift ; according to the doc- 
trine of anatomy. 

While lome affirmed it had no gall, intending only thereby 
no evidence of anger or fury, others have conitrued anatomically , 
and denied that part at all. Brown’s Vulgar Errturs, b. iii. 

AnaTomist. n. f. [at* ,*ti;.J He that ftudies the ftrudture of 
animal bodies, by means of difi’edtion ; he* that divides the bo- 
dies of animals, to difeover the various parts. 

Anatomijls adjudged, that it nature had been fuffered to run 
her own courfe, without this fatal interruption, he might have 
doubled his age. Howel's Vocal Forcjl. 

Hence when anatomijls difeourfe. 

How like brutes organs are to ours ; 

'I hey grant, if higher powers think fit, 

A bear might foon be made a wit ; 

And that, for any tiling in nature. 

Pigs might fqueak love odes, dogs bark fatirc. Prior. 

To AnaTomize. v. a. [waV*-.] 

1. lo diftedlan animal; to divide the body into its component 
or conftituent parts. 

Our induftry rnuft even anatomize every particle of that bo- 
dy, which we are to uphold. Hooker, Dedicat. 

2. I o lay any thing open diftin£lly, and by minute parts. 

I fpeak but brotherly of him, but fliould 1 anatomize him to 
thee as he is, I muft blu.'h and weep, and then muft look pale 
and wonder. Shakefpeare’s As you like it. 

1 hen dark diftimStions reafon’s light difguis’d, 

A M anatomiz'd. Denham. 

ANA I OMY. n,J\ [sttafcjxtaj 

I. I he art of difledting the body. 

It is therefore in the anatomy of the mind, as in that of the 
body; more good will accrue to mankind, by attending to the 
large, open, and perceptible parts, than by iludying too much 
iuch finer nerves and veffcls, as will for ever efcape our obfor- 
V ~! 0n ‘ . Pope's EJfay on Man, Pref. 

2 tion d °” rme of thc ft ru & ure of the body, learned by diffec- 

Let the mufcles be well inferted and bound together 
riling to the knowledge of them which is given ° us by’ 
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When a moneyed man hath divided his chcfts, he feerneth to 
himfelf richer than he was ; therefore, a way to amplify any 
thiii<>, is to break it, and to make anatomy of it in feveral parts. 

Bacon’s EJjays. 

4. The body ftripped of its integuments ; a fl eleton. 

O that my tongue were in the thunder's mouth, 

T hen with a pafiion I would (hake thc world. 

And rouze from fleep that fell anatomy. 

Which cannot hear a feeble lady’s voice. Shakefp. K. John. 

5. By way of irony or ridicule, a thin meagre perfon. 

They brought one Pinch, a hungry lcan-fac’d villain, 

A nicer anatomy, a mountebank, 

A thread-bare juggler, and a fortune-teller, 

A needy hollow-ey’d, fharp-lc-oking wretch, 

A living dead man. Shakcfpeare > Comedy cj Errours. 

AT a iron. n.f. The feum which fwims upon the molten g!af in 
the furnace, which, when taken oft, melts in die air, and then 
coagulates into common fait. It is likewife that fait which ga- 
thers upon the walls of vaults. 

A'nbury. n.f. SeeAf.iBURY. 

A'NCESTOR. n.f. [anccjlor, Lat. anctfire, Fr.J One from 
whom a perfon defeends, cither by the father or the mother. It 
is diftinguifhed from prcdecefibr ; which is not, like anccjlor, a 
natural, but civil denomination. An hereditary monarch fuc- 
ceeds to his ancejlors ; an elective, to his predccejj'ors. 

And fhe lies buried with her ancejlors , 

O, in a tomb where never fcandal flept. 

Save this of hers. Shakefp. Much ado about Nothing. 

Cham was the paternal aneefim ■ of Ninus, the father of Chus, 
the grandfather of Nimrod ; whofe foil was Belus, the father 
of Ninus. Raleigh’s Hijlory of the World,. 

Obfcure! why pr’ythee what am I? 1 know 
My father, grandfire, and great grandfire too : 

If farther I derive my pedigree, 

J can hut guefs beyond the fourth degree. 

Thc reft of my forgotten ancejlors. 

Were foils of earth like him, or foils of whores. 

Dryden's Perfius, fat. vi. 

A'ncestrel. ad\ [from ancefior.] Claimed from ancellors.; 
relating to anceftofs : a term of law. 

Limitation in actions anccjlrel, was anciently fo here in 
England. Hale’s Law of England. 

ATcestry. n.f [from ancefior.] 

1. Lineage; a dries of ancellors, or progenitors; the perfons 
who compofe the lineage. 

Phedon I hight, quodi he ; and do advance 
Mine anccjlry from famous Coradin, 

Who firft to raife our houfe to honour did begin. Fairy 
A tenacious adherence to the rights and liberties tranfmitted 
from a wife and virtuous anccjlry, publick fpirit, and a love of 
one’s country, are the fupport and ornaments of government. 

Addijon’s Freeholder , N 9 5. 

Say from what feepter’d anccjlry ye claim, 

Recorded eminent in deatblefs fame? Pope’s Odyjfey. 

2. The honour of defeent ; birth. 

Title and anccjlry render a good man more illuftrious, but 
an ill one, more contemptible. Addifon. Guardian, N' J 1 23. 

ATchentry. n.f. [from ancient, and therefore properly to be 
written ancientry.] Antiquity of a family ; ancient dignity ; 
appearance or proof of antiquity. 

Vvooing, wedding, and repenting, is a Scotch jig, a mca- 
fure and a cinque pace ; the firft fuit is hot and lufty, like a 
Scotch jig, and full as fantaftical ; the wedding mannerly mo- 
deft, as a meafure full of ftate and anchentry ; and then comes 
repentance, and with his bad legs falls into the cinque pace 
faller and fafter, till he finks into his grave. 

Shakefp. Much ado about Nothin 

A'NCHOR. n.f. [anchor a, Lat.J 

1. A heavy iron, compofed of a long fhank, having a ring at one 
end to which the cable is fattened, and at the other, branching 
out into two arms or flooks, tending upwards, with barbs or 
edges on each fide. Its ule is to hold thc fhip, by being fixed 
to the ground. 

He foid, and wept; then fpread his fails before 
The winds, and reach’d at length the Cuman fhore : 

Their anchors dropt, his crew theveflels moor. Dryd. Air,. 

2. It is ufed, by a metaphor, for any thing which confers liability 

or fecurity. 1 

' v hich hope wc have as an anchor of the foul, both fure and 
llcdfoft, and which entereth not into that within the veil. 

_ Hebrews, vi. 19. 

3. 1 lie forms of fpeech in which it is moft commonly ufed, 
arc, to cajl anchor , to lye or ride at anchor. 

The Turkifh general, deceived of his expeclations, arid per- 
ceiving that the Rhodians would not be drawn forth to battle 
at fea, withdrew his fleet, when cafiing anchor, and landing his 
men, he burnt the corn. Knolles’s Hijlory of the Turks. 

Ent’ring with the tide, 
lie dropp'd his anchors, and his oars he ply’d : 

I* url d every foil, and drawing down the matt. 

His veflel moor'd, and made with haulfers tail! Dryd. Hotrur. 
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Far from your capital my fhip refides 
At Reithrus, and lccure at anchor rides. 

To A'nchor. v.n. [from anchor.] 

1. To caft anchor; to lie at anchor. 

The fifhermen that walk upon the beach 
Appear like mice ; and yon tall anchoring bark 
Diininifh’d to her cock ; her cock, a buoy 
Almoft too fmall for fight. Shakefp . King • 

Near Calais the Spaniards anchored , cxpc&ing their land- 
forces, which came not. bacon. 

Or the ftraitcourlc to rocky Chios plow, 

And anchor under Mimos’ fhaggy brow. Pope's Odyffcy. 

2 . To flop at ; to reft on. 

My intention, hearing not my tongue, 

Anchors on Ifabel. 

M v tongue fhould to my ears not name my boys, 

’Till that my nails were anchor'd in thine eyes. Shah. 

A'nchor. n.f ’ Shakefpeare feems to have ufed this word lor an- 
choret, or an abftemious redufe perfon. 

To defperation turn my truft and hope ! 

An anchor’s cheer in prifon be my fcopc ! Shakefp. Hamlet. 
A'nchor-hold. n.f. [from anchor and hold.] 1 he hold or faft- 
nefs of the anchor ; and, figuratively, fecurity. 

The old Englifh could exprefs moft aptly all the conceits of 
the miad in their own tongue, without borrowing from any ; 
as for example : the holy fcrvicc of God, which the Latins 
called religion, bccaufe it knitted the minds of men together, 
and moft people of Europe have borrowed the farr>e from them, 
they called moft fignificantly ean-fajlnefs, as the one and only 
a flu ranee and faft anchor-hold of our fouls health. Camhden. 
A'nchor-smith. n.f. [from anchor and fmitb.] 1 he maker or 

forger of anchors. . , 

Smithing comprehends all trades, which ufe either forge or 
file, from the anchor-fmith to the watchmaker ; they all work- 
ing by the fame rules, though not with equal exactnefs, and all 

ufing the fame tools, though of fevcral fizes. 

Mojcohs Mechanical Exercifes. 

A'nchor age. n.f. [from anchor.] 

1. The hold of the anchor. 

Let me refolvc whether there be indeed fuch efficacy in nur- 
ture and firft production ; for if that fuppofal fhould fail us, all 
our anchorage were loofe, and we fhould but wander m a wild 
, JVotton. 

1C3. 

2. The fet of anchors belonging to a fhip. 

Lo as the bark that hath difehaw’'* her freight, 

Returns with precious lading t- ... bay 
From whence at firft flie weigh’d her anchorage ; 

Cometh Andronicus. Shakefp. Titus Andronuus. 

•j. The duty paid for the liberty of anchoring in a port. 
A'nchored. participial adj. [from To anchor.] Held by the an- 

Like a well twifted cable, holding faft 
The anchor'd veflel in the loudeft blaft. > Waller. 

A'nchoret ln.f [contracted from anachoret, A 

A'nchorite. 5 reclufe ; a hermit; one that retires to the more 

feverc duties of religion. , , 

His poetry indeed he took along with him ; but he made that 

an anchorite as well as himfelf. ’ S P rat ‘ 

You deferibe fo well your hcrmitical ftateof life, that none 
of the ancient anchorites could go beyond you, for a cave in a 
rock, with a fine fpring, or any of the accommodations that be- 
fit a folitary life. p ,• P f i cT 

Ancho'vy. n. f. [from anchova. Span, or anemoe, Ital. of the 

‘ fame fignification.] A little fca-fifh, much ufed by way of 
fauce, or fcafoning. Scaliger deferibes the anchovy as of the her- 
ring kind, about the length of a finger, having a pointed 
fnout, a wide mouth, no teeth, but gums as rough as a law 
Others make it a fort of fardine, or pilchard ; but others, with 
better reafon, hold it a peculiar fpecies, very different from ei- 
ther. It is caught in the months of May, June, and July, on 

thecoafts of Catalonia, Provence, &c. when it conftantlv re- 
pairs up the Straits of Gibraltar into the Mediterranean. The 
fifhing is chiefly in the night time ; when a light being put on 
the ftern of their little fifhing veffels, the anchovies flock round 
and are caught in nets. When the fifhery is over, they cut off 
the heads, take out the galls and guts, then lay them in barrels, 

, - , 7 o ovary. 

and I alt them. . _ , . . - . , . < 

We invent new fauces and pickles, which refemble the am • 

mal ferment in taftc end virtue, as the falfo-acid grav.es of 
me... the fait pickles of fid,, -W, o^ ^ 

ANCIFNT. adi. \ancien, Fr. anti quits, Lat.] 
i. Old; that happened long fince; of old time; not modern. 
Ancient and old are diftinguifhed ; old relates to the duration of 
the thing itielf, as, an old coat, a coat much worn . and _««- 
dent, to time in general, as, an ancient Ards, & habit ufed in 
former times. But this is not always obferved ; for we me u- 
tion old cujloms ; but though old be fometimes oppofed to mo- 
dern, ancient is feldom oppofed to new. . 

Ancienttcnwrt is that whereby all the manours belonging to the 
crown, in St. Edward’s or William the Conquerour s days, did 
hold. The number and names of which manours, as all others 


AND 

belonging to common perfons, he caufed to be written in a 
Pope's Odyffey. book," after a furvey made of them, now remaining in theex- 

r W chequer, and called doomfday book ; and fuch as by that book 

appeared to have belonged to the crown at that time, are called 
ancient demefnes. Cowill, 

Old ; that has been of long duration. 

With the ancient is wifdom, and in length of days under- 
flanding. Job, xii. 12. 

T hales affirms, that God comprehended all things, and that 
God was of itll tilings the moft ancient, bccaufe he never had 
any beginning. Raleigh's Hijlory of the World. 

Induftry 

Gave the tall ancient foreft too his axe. Thcmfaris Summer. 
3. Part; former. 

Shakefp. ' I fee thy fury : if I longer flay, 

Wc /hull begin our ancient bickerings. Shakefp. Henry \ I. 
R. III. A'ncii NT. n. f. [from ancient, adj.] Thofe that lived in old time 
were called ancients, oppofed to the moderns. 

And though the ancients thus their rules invade. 

As kings dilpenfe with laws themfclves have made; 
Moderns, beware ! or if you muft offend 
Againft the precept, ne’er tranfgrefs its end. P op. Eft. on Crit. 
A'ncient. n.f. The flag or flreamer of a fhip, and, formerly, 
of a regiment. 

A'ncient. n.f The bearer of a flag, as was Ancient Pifol-, 
whence in prefent ufe, enfign. 

A'nciently. adv. [from ancient.] In old tunes. 

Not far from this is the great city of Trehilbnd, which, with 
the territory about it, anciently pertained unto this crown ; now 
unjuftly pofleffed, and as unjuftly abufed, by thofe who have 
neither title to hold it, nor virtue to rule it. Sidney, b. ii. 

The colewort is not an enemy, though that were anciently re- 
ceived, to the vine only ; but itis an enemy to any other plant, 
becaufe it draweth ftrongly the tatted juice of the earth. 

Bacon’s Natural Hijlory, N° 480. 
A'ncientness. n.f. [from ancient. J Antiquity ; cxiftcnce from 
old times. 

The Fefcenine and Saturnian were the fame ; they were 
called Saturnian from their ancientnefs , when Saturn reigned in 
Italy. Dryden’s Dedication to Juvenal. 

A'ncuntry. n.f. [from ancient.] The honour of ancient li- 
neage; the dignity of birth. . 

Of all nations under heaven, the Spaniard is the moft ming- 
led, and moft uncertain. Wherefore, moft foolifhly do the 
Irifh think to ennoble themfelves, by wrefting their anciently 
from the Spaniard, who is unable to derive himfelf from any 
in certain. Spcnfer on Ireland. 

There is nothing in the between, but getting wenches with 
child, wronging the ancientry, ftealing, fighting. 

5 • Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

Anct.f. SeeANKtF. 

A'ncony. n.f. [in the iron mills.] A bloom wrought into the 
figure of a flat iron bar, about three foot long, with two fquare 
rough knobs, one at each end. Chambers. 

And. conjunction 


Spenf. Hull. 
Cowley. 


• I J. IV'yllfK* Itf/M ^ 1 * ! * 

,, The particle by which fcntcnces or terms are joined, which it 
is not eafy to explain by any fynonimous word. 

Sure his honefty 

Got him fmall gains, but lhamelefs flattery 
And filthy beverage, and unfeemly thift. 

And borrow bafe, and fome good lady’s gift. 

What (hall 1 do to be for ever known, 

And make the age to come my own ? 

The Danes unconquer'd offspring march behind ; 

And Morini, the laft of human kind. Dryd. 

It (hall ever be my ftudy to make difcoverics of this nature 
in human life, and to fettle the proper diftin£Hons between the 
virtues and perfe&ions of mankind, and thofe fnlfe colours and 
refcmblances of them that fliinc alike in the eyes of the vulgar. 

Addifon. Taller. 

2. And fymetimes fignifies though, and feems a contraction of 

° 'itis the nature of extreme fclf-lovers, as they will fet an 
houfc on fire, and it were but to roaft their eggs. 

3. In and if, the and is redundant, and is omitted by all later 
writers. 

I pray thee, Launce, an if thou feed my boy. 

Bid him make hafte. Shakefp. Two Gentlemen of l eronc. 

A'ndiron. n. f. [fuppofed by Skinner to be corrupted irom band- 
iron ; an iron that may be moved by the hand, or may upp y 
the place of a hand.] Irons at the end of a fire-grate, m whicn 
the fpit turns ; or irons in which wood is laid to burn. 

If you ftrike an entire body, as an andiron of hrals, at tnc 
top, it maketh a more treble found, and at the bottom a a cr. 

1 Bacon's Natural Hijloiy, N° 1 / »• 

Andro'gynal. adj. [from «»s$ and ytMi.J Having two fexes, 
hermaphroditical. f . 

Andro'gyn a lly. adv. [from androgynal.] In the form o 
maphrodites ; with two fexes. 

The examples hereof have undergone no real or new tra - 
fexion, but were androgyna/ly born, and under fome in 
hermaphrodites. Browns Vulgai Lr: 
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ANDRO'GYNOUS. adj. The fame with androgynal. 
jyDRO’GrMUS. n.f [Lat. See Androgynal. J 
maohrodite ; one that is of both fexes. 

AndRo'tomy. n. f. [from and («/*»•.] The practice of^ut- 
ting human bodies. 

A'necdote. n.f. Something yet unpublifhed ; k- 

cret hiftory. 

Some modern anecdotes aver, . 

He nodded in his elbow-chair. f rtor - 

Anemo'graphy. n.f. [«V©- 111(1 Thc defcnption of 

the winds. , . . . „ „„„ 

Anemo'meter. n.f [aw#*®- and pim**.] An mftrument con- 
trived to meafure thc ftrength or velocity ot the wind. 
ANEMONE, n.f. [™<-J The wind flower. 

Upon the top of its fingle ftalk, furrounded by a leaf, is pro- 
duced one naked flower, of many petals, with many ftamma in 
the center; the feeds are collected into an oblong head, and 
furrounded with a copious down. Thc principal colours in 
anemonies, are white, red, blue, and purple fometimes curioufly 
intermixed. Millar. 

Wind flowers are diftinguifhed into thofe with broad and 
hard leaves, and thofe with narrow and foft ones ; ot both 
which forts there are great variety of colours, feme being dou- 
ble, and others fingle flowered. The broad leaved anrnony 
roots fhould be planted about the end of September, and the 
fmall eminences which put forth the leaves fet uppermoft. 
Thefe with fmall leaves muft be fet after thc fame manner, but 
not put into the ground till the end of October. 

Mortimer's Art of Husbandry. 

From thc foft wing of vernal breezes (lied, 

Anemonies, auriculas, enrich’d 

With fhining meal o’er all their velvet leaves. Thom f on. 

A'nemoscope. n. f. [*>«/*©- and teulm^-.] A machine invented to 
foretel the changes of the wind. It has been obferved, that hy- 
grofeopes made of cat’s gut proved very good ancmofcopcs, fel- 
dom failing, by thc turning the index about, to foretel the fluff- 
ing of the wind. Chambers. 

Anf'nt. prep. A word ufed in the Scotch dialect. 

1 . Concerning; about; as, he fiid nothing anent this particular. 
Over againft ; oppofite to ; as, he lives anent thc market-houfe. 


pires or beards of corn. 


Die 7 . 


2. 

^ STS - X n.f. The fpi 
Awns. J J * 

A'neurism. n.f [cinvftu.] A difeafe of the arteries, in which, 

either by a preternatural weaknefs of any part of them, they 

become excelfively dilated, or by a wound through their coats, 

the blood is extravafated amongft the adjacent cavities. 

Sharp's Surgery. 

In the orifice, there was a throbbing of the arterial blood, as 
in an aneurifm. Wifeman's Surgery. 

Ane'w. adv. [from a and mu.] 

1. Over again; another time; repeatedly. This is the moft 
common ufe. 

Nor, if at mifehief taken, on the ground 
Be flain, but pris’ners to the pillar bound, 

At either barrier plac’d ; nor, captives made, 

Be freed, or, arm’d anew, thc fight invade. Dryden’s Fables. 

That as in birth, in beauty you excel. 

The mufe might didlate, and the poet tell : 

Your art no other art can fpeak ; and you 
I o fhow how well you play, muft play anno. Prior. 

I he miferies of the civil war did, for many years, deter the 
inhabitants of our ifland from the thoughts of engaging anew in 
fuch defperatc undertakings. Addifon’ s Freeholder, N° 28. 

2. Newly ; in a new manner. 

He who begins late, is obliged to form anew the whole dif- 
pofition of his foul, to acquire new habits of life, to pradtife du- 
ties to which he is utterly a ftrangcr. Rogers’s Sermons. 

Anfra ctuose. ] adj. [from anfradlus, Lat.] Winding; mazy; 
Anfra ctuous. ) full of turnings and winding paflages. 

Behind the drum are fevcral vaults and anfraSiuoJ'e cavities in 
the ear-bone, fo to intend the leaf! found imaginable, that the 
fenfc might be aftedted with it ; as we fee in fubterraneous 
caves and vaults, how the found is redoubled. Bay. 

Anfra'ctuousness. n.f. [from anfrafJuous.] Fulnefs of wind- 
ings and turnings. 

Anfra'cture. n.f [fcomanfrafius, Lat.] A turning; a mazv 

arid tuning. Z)/i 

ANGEL, n.f. ['Ayfix®. ; angelus, Lat.] 

1. Originally a meffenger. A fpirit employed by God in thcad- 
mimttration of human affairs. 

Some holy angel 

Fly to thc court of England, and unfold 
H,s meffage ere he come. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Had we fuch a knowledge of thc conftitution of man, as it is 
poiiible angels have, and it is certain his Maker has ; wc fhould 
have a quite other idea of his cfll-ncc. 

See Hierarchy. Cke ‘ 

2 ' ^And S i 0m u ti J rneS . Ufed a bad fenfe 5 as ’ an S eh of darknefs. 

,ns m ’ wh!ch ’"* „ 
3. Angel, in fcripture, fometimes means man of God, prophet 1 * 

4 * Angd 13 ufed ’ in ftile of love, for a bcauriful perfom 
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Hcav’n blefs thee ! 

Thou haft the fwcetcft face I ever look’d on. 

Sir, as I have a foul, fhe is an angel. Shakefp. Henry V II . 
c. A piece of money anciently coined and imprelied with an an- 
gel, in memory of an obfervation of Pope Gregory, that the 
pagan Angli, or Englifh, were fo beautiful, that, if they were 
chriftians, they would be Angeii, or angels. Thc coin was rated 

at ten (hillings. L 

Take an empty bafon, put an angel of gold, or what you 
will, into it ; then go fo far from thc bafon, till you cannot fee 
the angel, becaufe it is not in a right line; then fill the bn-tm 
with water, and you will fee it out of its place, becaule ot the 
reflection. ’ Bacon s Nat wal Hijlory, N~ 762. 

Coufin, away for England ; hafte before, 

And, ere cur coming, fee thou (hake the bags 
Of hoarding abbots J their imprifon’cl angels 
Set thou at liberty. Shakejpcarc s Ring John. 

A'ngel. adj. Refcmbling angels ; angelical. 

1 have mark’d 

A thoufand blufhing apparitions 

To ftart into her face ; a thoufand innocent fhames 

In angel whitenefs bear away thofe blufhes. 

Shakefpeare' s Much ado about Nothing • 
Or virgins vifited by angel powers, 

With golden crowns and wreathes of heav’nly flow’rs. 

Pope's Rape of the Lock . 
A'nc EL-LIK 1 -. adj. [from angel and like.] Refembling an angel. 

In heav’n itfclf thou lure wer’tdreft 
With that angel-like difguile. Waller . 

A'ngel shot. n.f. [from angel and Jhat.] Chain (hot, being 
a cannon bullet cut in two, 2nd thc halves being joined toge- 
ther by a chain. DiSt . 

ANGE 1 LIC A. n.f. [Lat. ab angelica virtute.] The name of a 
plant. 

It has winged leaves divided into large fegments ; its ftalks 
are hollow and jointed ; the flowers grow in an umbel upon 
the tops of thc ftalks, and confift of five leaves, fucceeded by two 
large channelled feeds. 

The fpecies are, 1 . Common or manured angelica. 2. Greater 
wild angelica. 3. Shining Canada angelica. 4. Mountain per- 
ennial angelica , with columbine leaves. 

The common angelica delights to grow in a very moift foil, 
and its feeds fhould be fown foon after it is ripe. This plant is 
ufed in medicine, as are its feeds ; and the confectioners make 
a fweetmeat with its tender ftalks, cut in May. The fecond 
fort grows wild ; and the two laft forts may be propagated like 
the firft. Millar. 

ANGELICA. (Berry-bearing ) \Aralia, Lat.] 

The flower confifts of many leaves, expanding in form of a 
rofe, which are naked, growing on thc top of the ovary: thefe 
flowers are fucceeded by globular fruits, which arc foft and fuc- 
culent, and full of oblong feeds. 

The fpecies are, 1 . Canada berrv-bcaring angelica. 2. Berry- 
bearing angelica, with a naked ftalk and creeping root. 3. An- 
gelica tree. 

The two firft are propagated cither by fowing their feeds, 
or by parting of their roots. The th rd fort grows with us to 
the height of feven or eight feet, and is only propagated by- 
feeds, which are frequently brought from America. * Millar. 
Ange'lical. adj. [ange icus, Lat.j 

1. Refcmbling angels. 

It difeovereth unto us the glorious works of God, and car- 
rieth up, with an angc ical Iwiftnefs, our eyes, that our mind, 
being informed of his vifible marvels, may continually travel 
upward. Raleigh’s Flijhry of the World. 

2. Partaking of the nature of angels. 

Others more mild 
Retreated in a filent valley, fing 
VV ith notes angelical to many a harp, 

Their own heroick deeds, and haplefs fall 

By doom of battle. Milton's Paradife Lojl , b. ii. 

3. Belonging to angels. 

It may be encouragement to confider the pleafure of fpecu- 
ations, which do ravifh and fublime the thoughts with more 
clear ange heal contentments. IV Akins's Daedalus. 

Angelicalness .n.f. [from angcica'.] The quality ofbeino- 
angelical ; refcmblance of angels ; excellence more than hu^ 
man. 

Ange'lick. adj. [ angelicas , Lat.] Partaking of the nature of 
angels ; angelical ; above human. 

■ Here, happy creature, fair ange'iek Eve, 

* take r thou ? lfo * Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. v. 

My fancy form d thee of ange'iek kind, 

Some emanation of th’ all beauteous mind. Pep. Elo to Abel 
A'ncelot. A mufical inftrument, fomcwhaT refembling 

A NG LR [a word of no certain etymology but tvirh 
moft probability, derived by Skinner from anxjf Sax. vexed 
whu:h, however, feems to come originally from the Larirl 

1. Anger is uneafinefs or difeompofure of the mind, upon the 
receipt of any mjury, with a prefent purpofe of revenge. Loch. 

Anger 
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Anger is like 

A full hot horfe, who being allow’d his way. 

Self-mettle tires him. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Was the Lord difpleafed againft the rivers ? was thine anger , 
againft the rivers ? was thy w'rath againft the fea, that thou 
didft ride upon thine horfes and thy chariots of falvation ? 

Habb. Hi. 8. 

Anger is, according to fomc, a tranfient hatred, or at leaft very 
like it. South. 

2 . Pain, or fmart, of a fore or fwelling. In this fenfe it feems 
plainly deducible from angor : 

I made the experiment, fetting the moxa where the firft vio- 
lence of my pain began, and where the greateft anger and fore- 
nefs ftill continued, notwithftanding the fwelling of my foot. 

Temple's Mifcellanies. 

To A'nger. v. a. [from the noun.] To make angry j to pro- 
voke ; to enrage. 

Who would anger the meaneft artifan, which carricth a 
good mind? Hooker , b. iv. § 12. 

Sometimes he angers me. 

With telling me of the moldwarp and the ant. 

Shakefp. Henry IV. p. i. 
There were fome late taxes and impoutions introduced, 
which rather angered than grieved the people. Clarendon. 

It anger'd Turenne, once upon a day, 

To fee a footman kick’d that took his pay. Pope's Dial. ii. 
A'ngerly. adv. [from anger.] In an angry manner j like one 
offended. 

Whv, how now, Hecat, you look anger/y. Shak. Macbeth. 
Such jefter’s dilhoncft indiferetion, is rather charitably to be 
pitied, than their exception either angerly to be grieved at, or 
ferioufiy to be confuted. Caretv’s Survey of Conrwal. 

Angio graph Y. n.f [from dyfirn and •/£«?*•] A defeription of 
veffels in the human body } nerves, veins, arteries, and lympha- 
ticks. 

Angio'logy. n.f. [from and x»y 5 -.] A treatife or difeourfe 
of the veffels of a human body. 

Angxomonospe'rmous. adj. [from uyFi'or, p>Vr>, and enrigu#.] 
Such plants as have but one finglc feed in the feed-pod. 
Arrcio'rOMY. n.f. [from dTyun and r {/*>*■, to cut.] A cutting 
open of the veffels, as in the opening of a vein or artery. 
A'NGLE. n.f. [angle, Fr. anguhis, Lat.] The fpace inter- 
cepted between two lines interfering each other. 

Angle of the centre of a circle, is an angle whofe vertex, or 
angular point is at the centre of a circle, and whofe legs are 
two femidiameters of that circle. Stone’s Diet. 

A'NGLE. n.f [angel. Germ, and Dutch.] An inftrument to 
take fifh, confiding of a rod, a line, and a hook. 

She alfo had an angle in her hand ; but the taker was fo ta- 
ken, that (he had forgotten taking. Sidney. 

Give me mine ang’c, we’ll to the river there. 

My mufick playing far off, I will betray 

Tawny finn’d filh ; my bended hook mail pierce 

Their (limy jaws. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

The patient filher takes his filent ftand, 

Intent, his angle trembling in his hand ; 

With looks unmov’d, he hopes the fcaly breed. 

And eyes the dancing cork, and bending reed. Pop. IVhtdf 
To A'ngle. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To filh with a rod and hook. 

The ladies angling in the cryftal lake, 

Feaft on the waters with the prey they take. Waller. 

2. To try to gain by fome infinuating artifices, as filhes arc caught 
by a bait. 

By this face. 

This feeming brow of juftice, did he win 

The hearts of all that he did angle for. Shak. Henry IV. 

The pleafant’ft angling is to fee the fifh 
Cut with her golden oars the filvcr ftream, 

And greedily devour the treacherous bait ; 

So angle we for Beatrice. Shak. Much ado about Nothing. 
A'ncle-rod. n. f. [angel roede, Dutch.] The flick to which 
the line and hook are hung. . 

It differeth much in greatnefs ; the fmallcft being fit for 
thatching of houfes ; the fecond bignefs is ufed for angle-rods, 
and, in China, for beating of offenders upon the thighs. 

Bacon's Natural Hi/lory, N° 656. 
He makes a ^day-fly to a miracle, and furnifhes the whole 
country with angle-rods. Addifon. Spectator, N ' 108. 

A'ncler. n. f [from angle.] He that fifties with an angle. 

He, like a patient angler , ere he ftrook, 

Would let them play a while upon the hook. Dryden. 

Neither do birds alone, but many forts of fifties, feed upon 
infedts j as is well known to anglers, who bait their hooks with 

them. Ra l m t le CrtaUon ; 

A'nclicism. n.f [from Ang'us, Lat.] A form of fpeech pecu- 
liar to the Englifti language ; an Englifh idiom. 

A'ngober. n.f. A kind of pear. See Pear. 

A'ngrily. adv. [from angry.] In an angry manner ; furioully; 

pcevilhly. 

I will fit as quiet as a lamb ; 

I will not ftir, nor wince, nor fpcak a word. 

Nor look upon the iron angrily. Shakefp. King John. 
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A'ngry. adj. [from anger.] 

1 . Touched with anger ; provoked. 

Oh let not the Lord be angry, and I will fpcak : peradven- 
ture there fhall be thirty found there. Gen. xviii. 30. 

2. It feems properly to require, when the object of anger is men- 
tioned, the particle at before a thing, and with before a perfon- 
but this is not always obferved. 

Your Coriolanus is not much miffed, but with his friends- 
the commonwealth doth ftand, and fo would do, were lie angry 

at it. Shakefpcare's Corielaniu. 

Now therefore be not grieved, nor angry with youdelves, 
that ye fold me hither : for God did fend me before you to 
preferve life. Gen. ,\lv. 5. 

I think it a vaft pleafure, that whenever two people of merit 
regard one another, fo many fcoundrels envy and arc angry at 
them. Swift. 

3. Having the appearance of anger ; having the effect of anger. 

The north wind driveth away rain : fo doth an angry coun- 
tenance a backbiting tongue. Prev. xxv. 23, 

4. In chirurgery, painful ; inflamed ; fmarting. 

This feruin, being accompanied by the thinner parts of the 
blood, grows red and angry ; and, wanting its due rcgrels into 
the mafs, firft gathers into a hard fwelling, and, in a few days, 
ripens into matter, and fo difehargeth. Wifeman's Surgery. 
A'nguish. n.f. [angoiffe, Fr. anger, Lat.] Exccffive pain either 
of mind or body ; applied to the mind, it means the pain of 
forrtnv , and is feldom ufed to fignify other pallions. 

Not all fo cheerful feemed {he of fight, 

As was her fifter ; whether dread did dwell. 

Or anguiJI) in her heart, is hard to tell. Fairy $$ueen, b. i. 

Virtue’s but arruijh, when ’tis feveral, 

By occaiion wak’d, and circumfiantial ; 

True virtue’s foul, . Iways in all deeds all. • Donne. 

They had pcrfecutors, whofe invention was as great as their 
cruelty. Wit and malice conlpired to find out fuch deaths, 
and thofc of fuch incredible a ;ijh, that only the manner of 
dying was the punilhment, death itfelf the deliverance. South. 
Perpetual anguifh fills his anxious breaft. 

Not ftopt by bufinefs, nor compos’d by reft ; 

No mufick cheers him, nor no feaft can pleafe. Dryd.Juv. 
A'nguish ed. adj. [from anguifh.] Seized with anguilhj tor- 
tured j exccllively pained. 

Feel no touch 
Of confcience, but of fame, and be 
Anguifh' d, not that ’twas fin, but that ’twas flic. Donne. 
A'ngular. adj. [from angle.] Having angles or corners} cor- 
nered. 

As for the figure of cryftal, it is for the mod part hexago- 
nal, or fix cornered, being built upon a confufed matter, from 
whence, as it were from a root, angular figures arife, even as 
in the amcthyft and bafaltes Brown's l idgar Errours, b. ii. 

The diftance of the edges of the knives from one another, a 
the diftance of four inches from the angular point, where the 
edges of the knives meet, was the eight part of an inch. 

Newton’s Opticks.. 

Angula'rity. n f. [from angular.] The quality of being an- 
gular, or having corners. 

A'ncularly. adv. [from angular.] With angles or corners. 
Another part of the fame folution afforded us an ice angu- 
larly figured. ^ Boyle. 

A'ngularness. n.f. [from angular.] The quality of being 
angular. 

A'ngulated. adj. [from angle.] Formed with angles or cor- 
ners. 

Topazes, amethyfts, or emeralds, which grow in the fif- 
fures, are ordinarilycryftallized, or fhot into anguhited figures ; 
whereas, in the ftrata, they arc found in rude lumps, like yel- 
low, purple, and green pebbles. Woodward' s Nat. HiJ'ay. 

Angulo'sity. n.f. [from angulous.] Angularity} cornered 
form. DiP-. 

A'ngulous. adj. [from angle.] Hooked } angular. 

Nor can it be a difference, that the parts of folid bodies arc 
held together by hooks, and angulous involutions } fincc the co- 
herence of the parts of thefe will be of as difficult a concep- 
tion, Glanvil/e's Sccpfts Scientifca. 

Ancu'st. adj. [anguflus, Lat.] Narrow } ftrait. _ Dill. 
Ancusta'tion. n.f [from angujlus.] I he adt of making nar- 
row ; ftraitening ; the date of being narrowed. 

The caufc may be referred either to the grumoufnefs of the 
blood, or to obll ruction of the vein fomewhere in its paflage, 
by fome angujlation upon it by part of the tumour, Wifanan. 
An he la'tion. n.f. [anhelo, Lat.] The act of panting} the 
ftate of being out of breath. 

Anhelo'se. adj. [anhelus, Lat.] Out of breath} panting; la- 
bouring of being out of breath. R>ll ‘ ’ 

A'niented. adj. [anneantir, Fr.] Fruftratcd } brought to no- 
thing. 

Ani'ghts. adv. [from a fore;/, and night.] In the night time. 
Sir Toby, you mull come in earlier anights } your niece, 
my lady, takes great exceptions at your ill hours. 
y 7 & 1 Shakefp. Twelfth Eight- 

A'nil. n.f. The flirub from whofe leaves and ftalks indigo is 
prepared. ^ NlLE 
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Aw-tEHtM. J » / [««;*»». - 11 .C llate of being an olJ 

Avi'lity. 3 woman } the old age of women. 

A'“ .M«Le. Idj. [from »»«*•] That which may be punmo 

life, or receive animation. 

Animadve'rsion. n.f. [animadverfo, Lat.J 

i Rdproof } fevere cenfure } blame. 

He difmiffed their commiffioners with fevere and arp ani- 

. /• Clarendon, b. vm. 

2. Punifhment. When the objedl of animadverfion is mention- 
ed, it has the particles or upon before it. 

When a bill is debating in parliament, it is ufual to have the 
controvcrfy handled by pamphlets on both fides} without the 
leaft animadverfion upon the authours. 

3 k An^cclefiaftical cenfure, and an ecdefiaftieal animadverfion , 
are different things } for a cenfure has a relation to a fpiritual 
punifhment, but an animadverfion has only a refpecl to a tem- 
poral one } as, degradation, and the delivering the perfon over 
to the fecular court. Ayliffe s Parergon Juris Canontci. 

Anjm adve'rsive. adj. [from animadvert.] "1 hat has the power 
of judging. 

'I'he reprefentation of objedls to the foul, the only animad- 
verftve principle, arc conveyed by motions made on the imme- 
diate organs of lenfe. G/anvi lie’s Siepjis Scientifica, e. 1 

Animadve'rsiveness. n.f. [from animadverftve.] 'I'he power 
of animadverting, or making judgment. Difl. 

To ANIMAD VE'RT. v.n. [animadverto, Lat.] 

1 . To pafs cenfures upon. 

I Ihould not animadvert on him, who was otherwife a painful 
obferver of the decorum of the ftage, if he had not ufed ex- 
treme feverity in his judgment of the incomparable Shakefpeare 
for that fault. Dryden on Dratnalick Pocfy. 

2. To infiidl punifliments. In both fenfes with the particle upon. 

If the Authour of the univerfe animadverts upon men here be- 
low, how much more will it become him to do it upon their 
entrance into a higher ftate of being. Crew's Cofmolog. Sacra. 

Animadve'rter. n.f. [ from animadvert. ] He that pafles cen- 
fures, or inflicts punifhments. 

God is a Uriel obferver of, and a fevere animadverter upon, 
fuch as prefumc to partake of thofc myfteries, without fuch a 
preparation. South. 

ANIMAL. n.f [animal, Lat.] 

1. A living creature corporeal, diftinct, on the one fide, from pure 
fpirit, on the other, from mere matter. 

Animals are fuch beings, which, befidcs the power of grow- 
ing, and producing their like, as plants and vegetables have, are 
endowed alfo with fenfation and fpontaneous motion. Mr. Ray 
gives two fehemes of tables of them. 

Animals are either 

Sanguineous, that is, fuch as have blood, which breathe either 
by 

Lungs, having either 

-Two ventricles in their heart, and thofe cither 
y Viviparous, 

t Aquatick, as the whale kind, 
j l Terreflrial, as quadrupeds ; 

' Oviparous, as birds. 

But one ventricle in the heart, as frogs, tortoifes, and 
ferpents. 

'-Gills, as ail fanguineous fifties, except the whale kind. 
Exfanguineous, or without blood, which may be divided into 
Greater, and thofe either, 

~ Naked, 






Terreftrial, as naked fnails. 
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) \ Aquatick, as the poulp, cuttlc-fifii, fsV. 

^ Covered with a tegument, either 
\ Cmftaceous, as lobfters and crab-fifh. 

\ Teftaceous, either 
( Univalve, as limpets} 

< Bivalve, as oyfters, mufcles, cockles } 

( Turbinate, as periwinkles, fnails, Uc. 

-Lefier, as infcdls of all forts. 

Viviparous hiiry annuals, or quadrupeds, arc cither 
- Hoofed, which are either 
\ Whole-footed or hoofed, as the horfe and afs } 

. Cloven-footed, having the hoof divided into 
Two principal parts, called bifulca, either 
I Such as chew not the cud, as fwinc } 
l Ruminant, or fuch as chew the cud ; divided into 

[Such as have perpetual and hollow horns, 
f Beef-kind, 

■w ■? Sheep-kind, 

Goat-kind. 

Such as have folid, branched and deciduous horns, as the 
„ deer-kind. 

four parts, or quadrifulca, as the rhinoceros and hipnono- 
^ tamus. rr r 

Clawed or digitate, having the foot divided into 

\ L wo P arts or toes, having two nails, as the camel kind } 
{ Many toes or claws } either 
j f ndivided, as die elephant ; 

I Divided, which have cither 
Vol. I. 
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Broad nails, and an human fhape, as apes } 

{ Narrower, and more pointed nails, 

which, in refpe<5t of their teeth, are divided into fuch as have 
Many fore-teeth, or cutters in each jaw ; 

The greater, which have 

■, A fhorter fnout and rounder head, as the cat-kind } 
j A longer fnout and head, as the dog-kind. 

The lefler, the vermin or weazel kind 
Only two large and remarkable fore-teeth, all which arc p.hy- 
tivorous, and are called the hare kind. Ray. 

Vegetables are proper enough to repair animals, as being near 
of the" fame fpecifick gravity with the animal juices, and ascon- 
fifting of die fame parts with animal fubftances, fpirit, water, 
fait, oil, earth } all which are contained in the fap they derive 
from the earth. Arbuthnot on Aliments . 

Some of the animated fubftances have various organical or 
inftrumental parts, fitted for a variety of motions from place to 
place, and a fpringof life within themfelves, as beads, birds, 
filhes, and infcdls } thefe are called animals. Other animated 
fubftances are called vegetables, which have within themfelves 
the principles of another fort of life and growth, and of various 
productions of leaves and fruit, fuch as wc fee in plants, herbs, 
and trees. ll atts s Logick. 

2. By way of contempt, we lay of aftupid man, that he is a Jlupid 
animal. 

A'n.mal. adj. [animalt s, Lat.] 

1. That which belongs or relates to animals. 

There are other things in the world of fpirits, wherein our 
ideas are- very dark and confufed } fuch as their union with ani- 
mal nature, the way of their ading on material beings, and 
their converfe with each other. Watts's Logick. 

2. Animal functions, diftinguiflied from natural and vital, are the 
lower powers of the mind, as, the will, memory, and imagi- 
nation. 

3. Animal life is oppofed, on one fide, to intellectual, and, on the 
other, to vegetable. 

4. Animal is ufed in oppofition to fpiritual or rational •, as, the 
animal nature. 

Anima'lcule. n.f. [animalculum, Lat.] A fmall animal } par- 
ticularly thofe which arc in their firft and fmallcft ftate. 

We are to know, that they all come of the feed of animal- 
cules of their own kind, that were before laid there. Ray. 

Anima'lity. n.f. [from animal.] The ftate of animal ex- 
illence. 

The word animal there only fignifies human animality. In 
the minor propofition, the word animal, for the fame rcafon, 
fignifies the animality of a goofe: thereby it becomes an ambi- 
guous term, and unfit to build the concluiion upon. Watts. 

To ANIMATE, v. a. [animo, Lat.J 

1. To quicken} to make alive} to give life to: as, the fcul 
animates the body } man muft have been animated by a higher 
'power. 

2. I o give powers to } to heighten the powers or effsCl of any 
thing. 

But none, ah ! none can animate the lyre, 

And the mute firings with vocal fouls infpire} 

Whether the learn ’d Minerva be her theme, 

Or chafte Diana bathing in the ftream ; 

None can record their heav’nly praife fo well 

As Helen, in whofe eyes ten thoufand Cupids dwell. Dryd. 

3. To encourage } to incite. 

1 he more to animate the people, he flood on high, from 
whence he might be beft heard, and cried unto them with a 
loud voice. Knclles's Hijiory efthe Turks. 

Animate, adj. [from To animate.] Alive} pollciling animal 
life. 

All bodies have fpirits and pncumatical parts within them; 
but the main differences between animate and inanimate, are 
two . the firft is, that the fpirit of things animate are all con- 
tained within themfelves, and are branched in veins and lecret 
canals, as blood is} and, in living creatures, the fpirits have not 
only branches, but certain cells or feats, where the principal fpi- 
rits do refide, and whereunto the reft do refort: but the fpirits 
in things inanimate are fhut in, and cut off by the tangible 
parts, and are not pervious one to another, as air is in fnow. 

Bacon’s Natural Hijiory, N J 60 1 . 

Nobler birth 

Of creatures animate with gradual life. 

Of growth, fenfe, rcafon, all fumm’d up in man. 

T . , , Milton's Par. Lojl , b. ix. /. 1 1 2 . 

I here are feveral top.cks there ufed againft the atheifm and 
idolatty of the heatnens ; fuch as the viftble marks of divine 
wifdom and goodnefs in the works of the creation, the vital 
union of folds with matter, and the admirable ftruiSlureof ari- 
m.ate bodies, and the like. c 

A'NtMAT. n. participial adj. [from animate.] Lively^ vigorous-' 
Warrtours flic fires with animated founds • b 

Pours balm into the bleeding lover’s wounds. 

mated." ENES '' £ from The ftate of being ani* 

Animation, n.f. [from animate.] 

1. I he ;.dl of animating or enlivening. 


Diet. 


P.’ants 
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Plants or vrgetablcs are the principal part of the, third day’s 
work. They arc the firft producat , which is the word of ani- 
mation. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory , cent. v. 

2. Theftatc of being enlivened. 

A'n i m a t x v f . ad). [ f rom animate. ] 
of giving life, or animating, 


Animator. n.f. [from animate. ] 


That which has the power 
That which gives life; that 



which implants a principle of life. 

Thofe bodies being of a congenerous nature, do readily re- 
ceive the impreflions of their motor, and, if not fettered by 
their gravity, conform them (elves to fituations, wherein they 
beft unite to their animator. Brown's Vu . Err. b. ii. c. 2. 

Ammo'se. adj. [ animofitas , Lat.J Full of fpirit ; hot; vehe- 
ment. Difi. 

Animo'seness. n.f [from animofe.] Spirit; heat; vehemence 
of temper. Die:. 

Animo'sity. n.f. [ anirnoftas , Lat.] Vehemence of hatred ; 
paflionate malignity. It implies rather the difpofition to break 
out into outrages, than the outrage itfelf. 

They were fure to bring pafiion, animofity . , and malice enough 
of their own, what evidence foever they had from others. 

Clarendon , b. viii. 

If there is not fome method found out for allaying thefe heats 
and animjities among the fair fex, one does not know to what 


outrages they may proceed. 


Addifon' s Freeholder , N° 23. 


T 
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2. To heat glafs after it is blown, that it may not break. 

3. To heat any thing in fuch a manner as to give .it die true 


>. a. [annsclc, annexum , Lat. annexes-, Fr.J 
the end ; as, he annexed a codicil to his will 


No religious fe<ft ever carried their averfions for each other to 
greater heights than our ftate parties have done; who, the more 
to inflame their pafiions, have mixed religious and civil animo- 
fities together ; borrowing one of their appellations from the 
church. Swift on the Sentiments of a Church of England man. 

A # niss. h. f [ an'tfum , Lat.] A fpecies of apium or parfley, with 
large fwcet feented feeds. This plant is not worth propagating 
in England for ufe, bccaufe the feeds can be had much better 
and cheaper from Italy. Millar. 

The feed of this plant has a fweetilh taftc, intermixed with 
fomething pungent and bitter, is reputed an aromatick, and pre- 
ferred hot barely as a carminative againlt wind, but alfo as a 
pectoral, ftomachick, and digeftive. Chambers. 

Yc pay the tithe of mint, and anife, and cummin, and have 
omitted the weightier matters of the law, judgment, mercy, and 
faith : thefe ought yc to have done, and not to leave the other 
undone. Malt.xxv.i;. 

A'nker. n.f. fancier, Dut.] A liquid meafure chiefly ufed at 
Amfterdam. It is the fourth part of the awm, and contains two 
ftekans : each ftekan confifts of fixteen mengles ; the mengle 
being equal to two of our wine quarts. Chambers. 

A'nkle. n.f. [anclcop, Sax. and el, Dutch.] The joint which 
joins the foot to the leg. 

One of his ankles was much fwc-llcd and ulcerated on the in- 
fide, in fevcral places. Wife man. 

My Ample fyftcm Ihall fuppofc. 

That Alma enters at the toes ; 

That then fhe mounts by juft degrees 

Up to the ankles , legs and knees. Prior. 

A'nkl e-bone. n.f. [from ankle and bone.] The bone of the 
ankle. 

The fhin-bone, from the knee to the inftep, is made by Iha- 
dowing one half of the leg with a Angle fhadow, the ankle-bone 
will Ihew itfelf by a fhadow given underneath, as the knee. 

Peacham on Drawing. 

A'nn alist. n.f. [from annals.] A writer of annals. 

I wonder my author Ihould be offended, efpecially Ance their 
own annalijl has given the fame title to that of Syrmium. Attcrb. 

A'NNALS. n.f. without fingular number, famales, Lat.] Hif- 
tories digefted in the exact order of time ; narratives in which 
every event is recorded under its proper year. 

Could you with patience hear, or I relate, 

O nymph ! the tedious annals of our fate ! 

7'h rough fuch a train of woes if I fhouid run, 

The day wou’d fooner than the tale be done ! Dryd. Virg. 
We are allured, by many glorious examples in the annals of 
our religion, that every one, in the like circumftanccs of dif- 
trefs, will not act and argue thus ; but thus will every one be 
tempted to act. Rogers's Sermons. 

A'nnats. n.f. without fingular. [annates, Lat.] 

1. Firft fruits ; bccaufe the rate of firft fruits paid of fpiritual liv- 
ings, is after one year’s profit. Cowell. 

2. Malles faid in the Romifh church for the fpace of a year, or 

for any other time, either for the foul of a perfon dcccafed, or 
for the benefit of a perfon living. Aylijfe's Parergon. 

To Anne'al. v. a. [xlan, to heat, Saxon.] 

1. To heat glafs, that the colours laid on it may pierce through. 

But when thou doll anneal in glafs thy ftory, 

then the light and glory 

More rev’rend grows, and more doth win. 

Which elfe fliews w.it'rifii, bleak, and thin. Herbert. 
When you purpofc to anneal, take a plate of iron made fit 
for the oven ; or, for want thereof, take a blue ftone, which 
being made fit for the aforefaid oven, lay it upon the crofs bars 
of iron. Peacham on Drawing. 

Which her own inward fymmetry reveal’d, 

And like a picture fhone, in glafs anncaTd. Dryden's Fables. 
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temper. 

To ANNEX c. 

1. To unite to at tee enu ; as, nu WHfc a-SRreo!ncu to hj s w jjj 

2. To unite; as, a (mailer thing to a greater ; as, he annexed a 
province to his kihgdom. 

3. To unite ii pojleriori-, annexion r.l ways prefuppofing fomethino • 
thus we may fay, punifhment is annexed to guilt ; but not -r^i. 
to punifhment. 

Concerning fate cr deftiny, of which the opinions of thofe 
learned men, that have written thereof, may be lately received 
had they not thereunto annexed and faftened an inevitable nc- 
ceflily, and made it more general and univerfally powerful than 
it is. Raleigh's Hi/lory of the World 

Nations will decline fo low 
From virtue, which is reafon, that no wrong. 

But juftice, and fome fatal curfc annex'd. 

Deprives them of their outward liberty. Adi tons Par. Loll 
I mean not the authority, which is annexed to vour office • 

I fpeak of that only which is inborn and inherent to your per- 
fon- F>r } den’s Juvenal , Dedication. 

He cannot but love virtue wherever it is, and annex hapni- 
nefs always to the excrcife of it. Atterbury's Sermons. 

The temporal reward is annexed to the bare performance of 
the aftion, but the eternal to the obedience. Rogers's Sermons. 

Axne'x. n.f. [ from To annex.] The thing annexed ; addita- 
ment. B ount. 

Failing in his firft attempt to be but like the higheft in 
heaven, he hath obtained of men to be the fame on earth, and 
hath accordingly aflumed the annexes of divinity. 

Brown's Vulgar Er fours, b. i. c. 10. 

Annexation, n.f. [from annex.] 

1. Con unction; addition. 

If we can return to that charity and peaceable mindednefs, 
which Chrift fo vehemently recommends to us, we have his 
own promife, that the whole body will be full of light. Matt. 
vi. that all other chriftian virtues will, by way of concomi- 
tance or annexation , attend them. Hammond s Fundamentals. 

2. Union ; coalition ; conjunction. 

How thefe annexations of benefices firft came into the church, 
whether by the prince’s authority, or the pope’s licence, is a 
very great difpute. Aylijfe's Parergon finis Canomci. 

Ann e'xion. n.f. [from annex.] The aft-of annexing; addi- 
tion. 

It is neceflary to engage the fears of men, by die annexion of 
fuch penalties as w ill overbalance temporal pleafure. Rogers. 

A N N f/x mf.nt, n.f. [ from annex.] 

1. The aft of annexing. 

2. The tiling annexed. 

When it falls, 

Each fmall amexment, petty confluence. 

Attends the boilr’rous ruin. Shakcfpcarc s Hamlet. 

Avni'hil able. adj. [from annihilate.] That which may be 
reduced to nothing; that which may be put out of cxiltcnce. 

To ANNI HILATE. v.a. [ad and nihi/um, Lat.J 

1. To reduce to nothin/ ; to put out of exiftence. 

It is impoflible for any body to be utterly annihilated-, but 
that as it was the work of the omnipotency of God, to make 
fomewhatof nothing ; fo it required; the like omnipotence to 
turn fomewhat into nothing. Bacon's Nat. FUJI. N- 1 iOC. 

Thou taught’ft me, by making me 
Love her, who doth neglect both me and thee, 

T’ invent and praftife this one way, t’ annihilate all three. 

Dowse. 

He defpaired of God’s mercy ; lie, by a decollation of all 
hope, annihilated his mercy. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. i. e. 2. 

Whole fricndlhip can ftanii againft aflaults, ftrong enough 
to annihilate the friendlhip of puny minds ; fuch an one has 
reached true conftancy. South. 

Some imagined, water fufficient to a deluge was created, and, 
when die bulinefs was done, dilbamled, and annihilated. 

JVooehvard's Natural Hi/lory. 

2. To deftroy, fo as to make the thing otherwife than it was. 

The flood that hath altered, deformed, or rather annihilated, 
this place, fo as no man can find any mark or memory thereof. 

RaL lgh's Hijlory of the World. 

3. To annul ; to deftroy the agency of , ny thing. 

There is no reafon, that any one commonwealth Ihould an- 
nihilate that whereupon the whole world has agreed. Hooker. 

Annihila'tion. n. f. [from annihilate.] The act of reducing 
to nothing. The llate of being reduced to nothing. 

God hath his influence into the very eflence of things, with- 
out which their utter annihilation could notchoofe but follow. 

Hooker, b. v. § {6- 

That knowledge, which as fpirits we obtain. 

Is to be valu’d in the midft of pain : 

Annihilation were to lofe heav’n more : 

We arc not quite exil’d, where thought can fear. Dryad). 

Anniversary, n.f. [anniverfarius, Lat.] 

i. A day celebrated as it returns in the courfeof the year. 

For encouragement to follow the example of martyrs, the 

primitive 
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f™„l, Defence ef Difc. «>•' R ’“ lh J'fjg 

.TTufaft of celebration, or performance, in honour cl the. 

''‘DSctd never feen Mrs. Drury, whom he has m^eim- 

3. church 

Returning with the 

revolution of the year ; annual ; year > • 

, ri,o hr.™™ whirled about with admirable celerity, ^ 
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A thoufand pounds a year, annual fuppo-.t, 

Out of his grace lie adds. Shakefp. ILntj V 

That which Iafts only a year. 


The dying in the winter of the roots of plants that are an- 
, feemeth to be caitfed Sfe 


The heaven whirled about 
conftalitly fini/liing its amdverfary viciflitudes. 

They deny giving any worlhip to a creature, as 1 neon Aide a 
with chrillianity ; but confcfs the honour and efteem for the 
martyrs, which they exprefled by keeping their amnverfary 
days, 3 and recommending their example. Stillingfl. Defence. 
ANNO DOMINI. [Lat.] In the year of our Lord ; as, . anno 
domin', , oxA.D. 1751 ; that is, in the feventeen hundred and 
fifty firft year from the birth of our Saviour. 

Anno'isance. n.f [from annoy, but not now in ufe.] 

It hath a double fignification, being as well for any hurt 
done either to a publick place, -as highway, bridge, or common 
river, or to a private, by laying, any thing that may breed in- 
fection, by encroaching, or fuch like means ; as alio, for the 
writ that is brought upon this tranfgrcflion. See Nusance, 
the word now ufed. _ Blount. 

A’NNOLIS. n.f. An American animal, like a lizard. 
Annotation, n.f. [anastatic, Lat.] Explications or remarks 

written upon bocks ; notes. . 

It might appear very improper to publifli annotations, with- 
out the text itfelf whereunto they relate. Boyle. 

Annota'tor. n.f. [Lat.] A writer of notes, or annotations ; 
a fcholiaft ; a commentator. 

I have not that refpeft for the annotators, which they gene- 
rally meet with in the world. Felton on the Clajfi.ks. 

To Anno'unce. v.a. [annoneer, Fr. annuneio, Lat.] 

1. To publifli; to proclaim. 

Of the Melfiah I have heard foretold 
By all the prophets ; of thy birth at length 
Announc'd by Gabriel with the firft 1 knew. Paradife Reg. 

2. To pronounce ; to declare by a judicial fentcncc. 

Thofe, mighty Jove, mean time, thy glorious care. 

Who model nations, publifli laws, announce 
Or life or death. Prior . 

To ANNO Y, v.a. [annoyer, Fr.] To incommode; to vex; 
to teaze ; to moleft. 

Woe to poor man ; each outward thing annoys him ; 

He heaps in inward grief, that moft deftroys him. Sidney. 

Her joyous prcfcnce and Ivveet company, 

In full content he there did long enjoy ; 

Ne wicked envy, nor vile jealoufy. 

His dear delights were able to annoy. Fairy j$uccn, b. i. 

As one who long in populous city pent. 

Where houfes thick, and fewers, annoy the air. 

Forth i fluing on a fummer’s morn to breathe 
Among the plcafant villages, and farms 
Adjoin’d, from each thing met conceives delight. 

Mi. ton's Paradife Lojl, b. ix. /. 445. 
In lefts feldom ufe their offenfive weapons, unlefs provoked : 
let them but alone, and annoy them not. Ray on the Creation. 
Anno'y. n.f. [from the verb.] Injury; moleftation ; trouble. 
Sleep, Richmond, deep in peace, and wake in joy ; 

Good angels guard thee from the boar’s annoy. Shakefp. R. III. 

All pain and joy is in their way ; 

The things we fcarbringlefs annoy 
Than fear, and hope brings greater joy ; 

But in themfelves they cannot fray. Donne. 

What then remains, hut, after paft annoy, 

To take the good viciflitude of joy. Dryden's Fables. 

Anno'yancf. n.f. [from annoy.] 

1. That which annoys ; that which hurts. 

A grain, a dull, a gnat, a wand’ring hair. 

Any annoyame in that precious fenfe. Shakefp. King John. 
Crows, ravens, rooks, and magpies, are great annoyances to 
corn - Mortimer's Husbandry. 

2 . The Rate of being annoyed ; or aft of annoying. 

The fpit venom of their poifoned hearts breaketh out to the 
annoyance of others. Hooker, b. v. § 2. 

1 he greateft annoyance and difturbance of mankind, has been 
from one of thofe two tilings, force or fraud. South. 

F or the further annoyance and terrour of any befieged place, 
they would throw into it dead bodies. Wilkins's Math. Mag. 
Anno'yer. n. f [from To annoy.] Thcpcrfon that annoys. * 
A nnual. adj. [annuel, Fr. from annus , Lat.] 

1. That which comes yearly. 

Annual for me, the grape, the rofe, renew, 

The juice neftareous, and the balmy dew. Pope's E(f. 

2. That which is reckoned by the year. 

'I he king’s majefty 

Docs purpofc honour to you ; ’to which 


. on 


M. 


0 Bacon s Natural Hif/orv, IN 44 s * 

W Fverv tree may, in fome fenfe, be faid to be an *Wplant, 
both lei flower, and fruit, proceeding froni the coat that was 
fuperinduced over the wood the laft year. Ray on the Creation. 

A'n nu ally. adv. [from annual] Yearly; every year. 

Bv two drachms, they thought it fufhcient to fignify a heart; 
becaufc the heart at one year weigh -th two drachms, that is, a 
quarter of an ounce ; and unto fifty vears annually cncreafcth 
the Weight of one drachm. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. v. e. 20. 

The'wholeftiength of a nation is the utmoftthat a prince 
canraife annually from his fubjefts. w ft. 

Annu itant, n.f. [from annuity.] He that polTcfles or re- 
ceives an annuity. 

ANNUITY. /;./ [annuitr,Tr.] 

1. A yearly rent to be paid for term of life or j^ears. The diffe- 
rences between a rent and an annuity are, that every rent is go— 
inn; out of land ; but an annuity charges only the granter, or 
his heirs, that have alTcts by delcent. The fecond difference 
is, that, for the recovery of an annuity, no aftion lies, but only 
the writ of annuity againft the granter, his heirs, or lucceliurs ; 
but of a rent, the fame aftions lie as do of land. The third 
difference is, that an annuity is never taken for affets, bccaufe 
it is no freehold in law ; nor Ihall be put in execution upon a 
ftatute merchant, ftatute ftaple, or elegit, as a rent may. Cowcl. 

2. A yearly allowance. 

He was generally known to be the fonof one earl, and bro* 
ther to another, who fupplied his expence, beyond what his an- 
nuity from his father would bear. Clarendon. 

To Annu'l. v.a. [from null us.] 

1. To make void ; to nullify ; to abrogate ; to abolilh. 

That which gives force to the law, is the authority that en- 
afts it ; and whoever deftroys this authority, does, in effeft, 
annul the law. Rogers's Sermons. 

2. To reduce to nothing ; to obliterate. 

Light the pure work of God to me ’s extinft. 

And all her various objefts of delight 

Annuli' d, which might in part my grief have eas’d. 

Milton’s SarnpJ'on Agonifles, l. 72. 
A'nnular, adj. [from annulus, Lat.] In the form of a ring. 
That they might not, in bending the arm or leg, rife up, he 
has tied them to the bones by annular ligaments. Chcyne. 

A'nnulary. adj. [from annulus, Lat.] In the form of rings. 
Bccaufe continual refpiration is neceflary, the wind-pipe is 
made with annulary cartilages, that the fides of it mav not flag 
and fall together. Ray on the Creation . 

A'nnulet. n.f. [from annulus , Lat.] 

1. A little ring. 

2. [In heraldry.] A difference or mark of diftinftion, which the 
fifth brother of any family ought to bear in his coat of arms. 

3. Annulets are alfo a part of the coat-armour of fevcral families ; 
they were anciently reputed a mark of nobility and juHfiiiftion, 
it being the cuftom of prelates to receive their inveftiture per 
bacu’um & annul urn. 

4. [In architefture.] The fmall fquare members, intheDorick 
capital, under the quarter round, are called annulets. 

5. Annulet is alfo ufed for a narrow flat moulding common to 

other parts of the column ; fo called, becaufe it encompafles 
die column round. Chambers. 

To ANNU'MER ATE. v.a. [amumero, Lat.] Toaddtoa 
former number ; to unite to fomething beforementioned. 
Annumera'tion. n.f. [annumeratio, Lat.] Addidou to a for- 
mer number. 

To ANNU'NCI ATE. v.a. [annuneio, Lat.] To bring tid- 
ings; to relate fomething that has fallen out: a woid not in 
popular ufe. 

A\ mjncia'tion da y. n.f. [from annunciate.] The day cele- 
brated by the church, in memory of the angel’s falutatiori of 
the blefled virgin ; folemnized with us on the twenty-fifth of 
March. 

Upon the day of the annunciation, or Lady-day, meditate on 
the incarnation of our blefled Saviour : and fo upon all the fef- 
tivals of the year. Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 

A'nodyne. adj. [from « and <Xr.] That which has the power 
of mitigating pain. 

Yet durft (he not too deeply probe the wound. 

As hoping ftill the nobler parts were found : 

But ftrove widi anodynes t’ affuage the fmart. 

And mildly thus her med’eine did impart. Dryd. Hind and P. 
Anodynes, or abaters of pain of the alimentary kind, are fuch 
things as relax the tenfion of the affefted nervous fibres, as de- 
coctions of emollient fubftances ; thofe diings which deftroy the 
particular acrimony which occafions the pain, or what deadens 
tne fenf.. tion cf the brain, by procuring fleep. Arbuthno f ■ 

T° • AN O’ INT. v.a. [ oindre , cnoindre-, part, oint, encint, Fr.] 

* • lu b over with unftuous matter, as oil, or unguents. 

Anointed 
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A N O 

Anointed let me be with deadly venom. 

And die, ere men can fay, God fave the queen. Shak. R. III. 
Thou (halt have olive trees throughout all thy coafts, but 
thou fhalt not anoint thyfelf with the oil : for thine olive fliall 
cafl his fruit. Dcut. xxviii. 40. 

2. To fmear; to be rubbed upon. 

Warm waters then in brazen caldrons born. 

Are pour’d to wafh his body, joint by joint, 

And fragrant oils the ftiffen’d limbs anoint. Dryd. Ain. vi. 

3. To confecrate by unction. 

I would not fee thy cruel nails 
Pluck out his poor old eyes ; nor thy fierce filler 
In his anointed flelh flick boarifh fangs. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Ano'inter. n.f. [from anoint.] The perfon that anoints. 

And'mai.ism. n.f. [from anomaly .] Anomaly ; irregularity; 
deviation from the common rule. Diet. 

Anomali'stical. adj. [from anomaly.'] Irregular; applied in 
aflronomy to the year, taken for the time in which the earth 
pafieth through its orbit, diltinct from the tropical year. 

Ano'ma i.ous. adj. [* priv. and Irregular; out of 

rule; deviating from the general method or analogy of things : 
It is applied, in grammar, to words deviating from the common 
rules of inflexion ; and, in aflronomy, to the feemingly irre- 
gular motions of the planets. 

There will arife anomalous diflurbances not only in civil and 
artificial, but alfo in military officers. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

He being acquainted with fomc characters of every fpeech, 
you may at plcafure make him undcrfland anomalous pronun- 
ciation. Holder’s Elements of Speech. 

Metals are gold, filver, copper, tin, lead, and iron : to which 
we may join that anomalous body, quickfilver or mercury. 

Locke’s Elements of Natural Philofophy. 

Ano'malously. adv. [from anomalous.'] Irregularly; in a 
manner contrary to rule. 

Eve was not folemnly begotten, but fuddenly framed, and 
anomaloufly proceeded from Adam. Brown’s V idgar Errours. 

ANOMALY, n.f. [ anomalie , Fr. auomalia, Lat. attifudeSr.] 
Irregularity ; deviation from tire common rule. 

If we fhould chance to find a mother debauching her daugh- 
ter, as fuch monflershavc been feen, we mull charge this upon 
a peculiar anomaly and bafenefs of nature. South. 

I do not purfuc the many pfeudographies in ufe, but intend to 
fhew how moll of thefe anomalies in writing might be avoided, 
and better fupplied. Holder’s Elements of Speech. 

A'nomy. n.f [ x priv. and «(*$..-] Breach of law. 

If fin be good, and juft, and lawful, it is no more evil, it is 
no fin, no anomy. Bramham againjl Hobbes. 

Ano'm. adv. [Junius imagines it to be an elliptical form of fpeak- 
ing for in one , that is, in one minute ; Skinner from a and nean , 
or near ; Minjhew from on on.] 

j. Quickly; foon ; in a fhort time. 

A little fnow, tumbled about. 

Anon becomes a mountain. Shakefpeare’ s King John: 

Will they come abroad anon ? 

Shall we fee young Oberon ? Ben Johnfon’s Fairy Prince. 

However, witnefs, heav’11 ! 

Heav’n, witnefs thou anon ! while we difeharge 
Freely our part. Milton’s Par. Lojl , b. vi. /. 564. 

He was not without defign at that prefent, as fhall be made 
cut anon ; meaning by that device to withdraw himfelf. Clarend. 

Still as I did the leaves infpirc. 

With fuch a purple light they fhone, 

As if they had been made of fire, 

And fpreading fo, would flame anon. Waller. 

2. Sometimes ; now and then ; at other times. In this fenfe is 
ufed raer and anon. 

Full forty days he pafs’d, whether on hill 
Sometimes, anon in fhady vale, each night, 

Or harbour’d in one cave, is not revealed. Par. Regained. 

An o , nymous. adj. [xpriv. and i>*px.] Wanting a name. 

Thefe animalcules ferve alfo for food to another anonymous 
in fe£l of the waters. Ray on the Creation. 

They would forthwith publifh (landers unpunifhed, the au- 
thors being anonymous , the immediate publifhers thereof fculk- 
jjjor Notes on the Dunciad. 

Anonymously, adv. [from anonymous.] Without a name. 

I would know, whether the edition is to come out anony- 
numfiy , among complaints of fpurious editions ? Swift. 

Anore'xy. n.f. [a>oj>) 4 ia.] Inappetency, or loathing of food. 

Quincy. 

As’o'ther, adj. [from an and other.] 

1. Not the fame. 

He that will not lay a foundation for perpetual diforder, muft 
of neccflity find another rife of government than that. Locke. 

2. One more ; a new addition to the former number. 

A fourth ? 

Start eye ! 

What ! will the line ftrctch out to th’ crack of doom ? 
Another yet ? — a feventh ! I’ll fee no more. Shak. Macbeth. 

3. Any other ; any one elfe. 

If one man fin againft another , the judge fhall judge him. 

3 1 Samuel i ii. 25. 
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Why not of her ? preferr’d above the reft, 

By him with knightly deeds, and open love profefs’d • 

So had another been, where he his vows addrefs’d. 

M , ,,, Dryden’s Fables. 

4. Not one s felf. 

A man fliall have diffufed his life, his felf, and his whole con- 
cernments fo far, that he can weep his forrows with another's 
eyes ; when he has another heart befides his own, both to (hare 
and to fupport his grief. South. 

5. Widely different ; much altered. 

When the foul is beaten from its flation, and the mounds of 
virtue are broken down, it becomes quite another thing from 
what it was before. South. 

Ano'thergaines. adj. [See Anotherguess.] Of another 
kind. 1 his word I have found only in Sidney. 

If my father had not plaid the hafty fool, I might have had 
anothergaines hufband than Damctas. Sidney. 

Ano'thkrgu e ss. adj. [This word, which though rarely ufed 
in writing, is fomewhat frequent in colloquial language, I con- 
ceive to be corrupted from another guife ; that is, of a different 
guife, or manner, or form.] Of a different kind. 

Oh Hocus ! where art thou ? It ufed to go in anotherguefs 
manner in thy time. Arbuthnot’s Hijlory of John Bull. 

Alti sated, adj. [anjatus, Lat.] Having handles ; orlomething 
in the form of handles. 

To ANSWER, v. n. [The etymology is uncertain ; the Sax- 
ons had anbppapian, but in another fenfe ; the Dutch have ant - 
woorden.] 

J . To fpcak in return to a queftion. 

Are we fuccour’d ? are the Moors remov’d ? 

Anfwer thefe queftions firfl, and then a thoufand more, 
Anfwcr them altogether. Dryden’s Spanifh Friar. 

2. To (peak in oppofition. 

No man was able to anfwer him a word. Matt. xxii. 46. 
If it be faid, we may difeover the elementary ingredients of 
things, I anfwer , that it is not ncccflary that fuch a difeovery 
fhould be practicable. Boyle. 

3. To be accountable for. 

Some men have finned in the principles of humanity, and 
muft anfwer for not being men. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

If there be any abfurdiry in this, our author muft anfwer for 
it. Locke. 

4. To vindicate ; to give a juftificatory account of. 

The night, fo impudently fixed for my laft, made little im- 
preflion on myfclf ; but I cannot anfwer for my family. Swift. 

5. To give an account. 

How they have been fince received, and fo well improved, 
let thofe anfwer either to God or man, who have been the au- 
thors and promoters of fuch wife council. Temple. 

He wants a father to proteft his youth. 

And rear him up to virtue. You muft bear 
The future blame, and anfwer to the world. 

When you refufc the eafy honeft means 

Of taking care of him. Southern’s Innocent Adultery. 

6. To correfpond to; tofuitwith. 

In water face anfwercth to face : fo the heart of man to man. 

Prov. xxvii. 19. 

7. To be equivalent to ; to fland for fomething elfe. 

A feaft is made for laughter, and wine maketh merry : but 
money anfwercth all things. Eccl. x. 19. 

8. 'I’o fatisfy any claim or petition. 

Revenge the jeering and difdnin’d contempt 
Of this proud king, who fludiesday and night 
To anfwer all the debt he owes unto you, 

Ev’n with the bloody payments of your deaths. Sh. Hen. IV. 
Men no fooner find their appetites unanfwered , than they 
complain the times are injurious. Raleigh’s Htfl. of the World. 

9. To aft reciprocally upon. 

Say, do’ft thou yet the Roman harp command ? 

Do the firings anfwer • to thy noble hand ? Dryden’s P erf us. 

10. To (land as oppolite or correlative to fomething elfe. 

There can but two things create love, perfedtion and ufe- 

fulnefs; to which anfwer, on our part, 1 . Admiration ; and, 
2. Defire : and both thefe are centered in love. Taylor. 

11. To bear proportion to. 

He defired, that proper officers might fearch me ; for pro- 
bably 1 might carry fevcral weapons, which muft needs be dan- 
gerous things, if they anfwerecl the bulk of fo prodigious a per- 
fon. Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels. 

12. To perform what is endeavoured or intended by the agent. 
Our part is, to choofc out the mod deferving objedts, and 

the moft likely to anfwer the ends of our charity ; and when 
that is done, all is done that lies in our power ; the reft muft 
be left to providence. Attcrbitry’s Sermons. 

13. To comply with. 

He dies that touches of this fruit. 

Till I and my affairs are anfwered. Shakefp. As you like it. 

14. To fucceed ; to produce the wifhed event. 

Jafon followed her counfcl, wdiercto, when the event had an- 
fwered, he again demanded the fleece. Raleigh's Hift. of the IV. 

We fee likewife, that much water draweth forth the juice of 
the body infufed ; but little water is imbibed by the body: 
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this is a principal caufe, why, in operations upon bodies for 
Seif verfion or alteration, the trial in great quantities doth not 

anfwer the trial in fmall ; and fo deccivcth many. 

' Bacon’s Natural Htfory , N 9 2 - 

1 c To appear to any call, or authoritative futnmons ; in which 
f en fc, though figuratively, the following paflage may be, per- 

1U Thou wert better in thy grave, than to 
uncovered body, this extremity ot the fkies. Shakefp. A. Lea . 

x6. To be over-againft any thing. 

Fire ar.fwers fire, and, by their paly beams, 

Each battle fees the other’s umber’d face. Shakefp. Henry V . 
A'nswer. n. [• [from To anfwer.] 

1. That which is faid, whether in fpeech or writing, in return to 

a queflion, or pofition. i , , . . 

It was a right anfwer of the phyfician to his patient, that had 
fore eyes : If you have more pleafure in wine than in your light, 

. ’■ ,1 Locke. 

wine is good. , 

How can we think of appearing at that tribunal, without be- 
ing able to give a ready anfwer to the queftions which he fhall 
then put to us, about the poor and the afflifted, the hungry and 
the naked, the fick and imprifoned ? Atterbury’s Sermons. 

2. In law, a confutation of a charge exhibited againft a perfon. 

A pcrfonal anfwer ought to have three qualities ; it ought to 
be pertinent to the matter in hand ; it ought to be abfolute and 
unconditional ; it ought to be clear and certain. Ayliffc’s Par. 
A'nswer-jobber. n.f. [from anfwer and jobber.] He that 
makes a trade of writing anfwers. 

What difgufts me from having any thing to do with anfwer- 
jobbers , is, that they have no confciencc. Swift. 

A'nswerable. adj. [from anfwer.] 

1. That to which a reply may be made ; that which may be an- 
fwered; as the argument, though fubtle, is yet anfwerable. 

2. Obliged to give an account, or (land the trial of an accufa- 
tion. 

Every chief of every kindred or family fhould be anfwerable , 
and bound to bring forth every one of that kindred, at all times 
to be juftified, when he fhould be required, or charged with any 
treafon, felony, idc. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

Will any man argue, that if a phyfician fhould manifeftly 
preferibe poilbn to all his patients, he cannot bejuftly punifh- 
cd, but is anfwerable only to God ? Swift. 

He cannot think ambition more juftly laid to their charge, 
than toother men ; becaufe that would be to make church go- 
vernment anfwerable for the errours of human nature. Swift. 

3. Correfpondent. 

It was but fuch a likenefs as an imperfect glafs doth give, 
anfwerable enough in fomc features and colours, but erring in 
others. Sidney. 

The daughters of Atlas were ladies, who, accompanying 
fuch as came to be regiflered among the worthies, brought forth 
children anfwerable in quality to thofe that begot them. 

Raleigh's Hijlory of the IVorld. 

4. Proportionate. 

Only add 

Deeds to thy knowledge anjwerable ; add faith, 

Add virtue, patience, temperance ; add love 

By name to come call’d charity, the foul 

Of all the reft. Milton's Paradifc Lof , b. xii. 

5. Suitable ; fuited. 

The following, by certain eftates of men, anfwerable to that 
which a great perfon himfelf profcflcth, as of foldiers to him 
that hath been employed in the wars, hath been a thing well 
taken even in monarchies. Bacon’s EJJ'ays. 

If anfwerable ftyle I can obtain 
Of my celeflial patronefs, who deigns 
Her mighty vifitation unimplor’d. Milt. Parad. Loft, b. ix. 

6. Equal. 

There be no kings whofe means are anfwerable unto other 
mens defires. Raleigh's Hijlory of the IVorld. 

7. Relative; correlative. 

That, to every petition for things needful, there fhould be 
fomc anfwerable fcntence of thanks provided particularly to fol- 
low, is not requifite. Hooker , b. v. § 43. 

A nsvverably. adv. [from anfwerable.] In due proportion; 
with proper correfpondence ; fuitably. 

The broader leas are, if they be intire, and free from iflands, 
they arc anfwerably deeper. Brerewood on Languages. 

It bears light, and more a£live forts, into the atmofphere, to 
a greater or Idler height, anfwerably to the greater or lefler in- 
tenfenefs of die heat. ' ' Woodward’s Nat. Hiftory. 

A nswerableness. n.f. [from anfwerable.] The quality of 
being anfwerable. D/7 

Answerer, n.f. [from anfwer.] 

1 fpokm C anfWCrS ’ hc tllat i P ca!is in rcturn t0 what another has 
2. He that manages the controverfy againft one that has written 

Un ? r in r a . n ^ ritcr t0 cm P>°y ignorance and ma- 
icc together ; becaufe it gives his anfwerer double work. Swift. 

probabilitv S |?* V ‘ ' V r h n Ch ima g in “» not without 

P Vol 'i’ UVC becn f " ft coluraacd t0 *mc, and then fof- 
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teficd to ant.] An emmet; a pifmirc. A fmall in feci that 
lives in great numbers together in hillocks. , 

We’ll let thee to fchool to an ant , to teach thee tnere s r.o 
lab’ring in the winter. Shakefp. King Lew . 

Mcthinks, all cities now but ant-hills are. 

Where when the feveral labourers I fee 

For children, houfe, provifion, taking pain. 

They’re all but ants, carrying eggs, draw, and grain. Donne. 

Learn each fmall people’s genius, policies ; 

The ant’s republick, and the realm of bees ; 

How thofe in common all their (lores beftow. 

And anarchy without confufion know. Pope's Ejj. on A, an. 
Ant-bear. n.f. [from ant and bear.] An animal that feeds on 

Divers quadrupeds feed upon infedls ; and fome live v. holly 
upon them ; as two forts of tamanduas upon ants,^ which 
therefore are called in Englifh ant-bears. Ray on Creation. 
A'nt-hill, or hillock, n.f. [from ant and hill.] l he fmall 
protuberances of earth in which ants make their nefls. 

Put blue flowers into an ant-hill, they will be flaincd with 
red; becaufe the ants drop upon them their flinging liquour, 
which hath the effect of oil of vitriol. Ray on Creation. 

Thofe who have feen ant-hillocks , have eafily perceived thofe 
fmall heaps of corn about their nefls. Addifon. Guardian. 

An’t. A contraction for and it, or rather and if it ; as, ant 
pleafe you ; that is, and if it pleafe you. 

Antagonist, n.f. [«’»)• and 

1. One who contends with another; an opponent. It implies 
generally a perfonal and particular oppofition. 

Our antagonijls in thefe controverfies may have met with 
fome not unlike tolthacius. Hooker's Dedication. 

What was fet before him. 

To heave, pull, draw, and break, he dill perform’d. 

None daring to appear antagonijl. Milton's Sampfon Agon. 

Is it not fit, that the hiftory of a perfon fhould appear, till 
the prejudice both of his antagonijls and adherents be fattened 
and fubdued. Addifon. Freeholder, N 3 35. 

2. Contrary. 

The fhort club confifts of thofe who are under five feet ; 
ours is to be compofed of fuch as are above fix. I hefe we look 
upon as the two extremes and antagonijls of the fpccics ; con- 
fidering all thefe as neuters, who fill up the middle fpace. 

Addijon. Guardian, N a 10S. 

3. In anatomy, the antagonijl is that mufcle which counteracts 
fome others. 

A relaxation of a mufcle muft produce a fpafm in its antago- 
nijl, becaufe the equilibrium is dcflroyed. Arbuthnct on Diet. 
To Anta'gonize. v.n. [«/)> and dyui.iji,] To contend againft 
another. Died. 

Anta'lgick. adj. [from «Ml, againft, and x\yr>, pain.] That 
which foftens pain ; anodyne. 

ANTANACLA'SIS. n.f. [Lat. from £fix>xx>.aenr, from dtlxssvtoda, 
to drive back.] 

1. A figure in rhetorick, when the fame word is repeated in a dif- 
ferent, if not in a contrary fignification ; as. In thy youth learn 
fome craft, that in old age thou mayjl get thy living without craft. 
Craft, in the firfl place, fignifies fciencc or occupation ; in the 
fecond, deceit or fubtilty. 

2. It is alfo a returning to the matter at the end of a long paren- 
thefis ; as, Shall that heart ( which does not only feel them, but hath 
all motion of his life placed in them) lhall that heart, I fay. Sic. 

Smith’s Rhetorick. 

Antaphrodi'tick. adj. [from againft, and *p{oF.rr, Ve- 
nus.] That which is efficacious againft the venereal difeafe. 
AntapopleGtick. adj. [afl., againft, and an apo- 

plexy.] Good againft an apoplexy. 

Ant a'rctick. adj. [a’”'*, againft, anJ af - , the bear or nor- 
thern conflellation.] The fouchern pole, fo called, a, oppofite 
to the northern. 

Downward as far as antarRick. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. ix. 
They that had fail’d from near th’ antardick pole, 

Their treafure fafe, and all their vcflels whole. 

In fight of their dear country ruin’d be, 

Without the guilt of either rock or fea. Waller. 

Antarthri'tick. adj. [*1i, againft, and the gout.] 

Good againft the gout. 

Antasthma'tick. adj. [from and aoicuy.] Good againft 
the afthma. 

ANTE. A Latin particle fignifying before, which is frequently 
ufed in compofitions ; as, antediluvian , before the flood ; ante- 
chamber, a chamber leading into another apartment. 

A'nte act. n. f. [from ante and afi.] A former aft. 
Anteambula'tion. n.f. [from ante and ambidatio, Lat.] A 
walking before. Diit. 

To ANTECE'DE. v. n. [from ante, before, and cede, to go.] 
To precede ; to go before. 

It feems more confonant to rcafon, that the fubrick of the 
world did not long antecede its motion. Hale's Orig. of Monk. 
Antece dence. n. f. [from antecede.] T he aft or (late of ^o- 
ing before; precedence. 

It is impoiTible that mixed bodies can be eternal, becaufe 
thtic is ucccfianly a pre-exiflence of die fimpie bodies, and 
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an antecedence of their conftitution preceding the exigence of 
mixed bed ies. Hales Origin of Mankind. 

Antece dent, ad), [antecedent, Lat.] 

1. Going before; preceding. Antecedent is ufed, I think, only 
with regard to time ; precedent , with regard both to time and 
place. 

To nflert, that Gcd looked upon Adam’s fall as a (in, and pu- 
rr ifned it, when, without any antecedent fin of his, it was im- 
poffible for him not to fall, feems a thing that higmy reproaches 
Cnemial equity and goodnefs. South. 

2. It has to before the tiling which is fuppofed to follow. 

No one is fo hardy as to fay, God is in his debt; that he 
owed him a nobler being : for 'exiftence muft be antecedent to 
merit. Collier of Envy. 

Did the blood firft cxift, antecedent to the formation of the 
heart ? But that is to fet the effect before the caufe. Bentley. 
An teck dent. f [antccedens, Lat.] 

1. That which goes before. 

A duty of fo mighty an influence, that it is indeed the neccf- 
furv antecedent^ if not alio the direct caufe or a {inner s return to 
God. South - 

2. In grammar, the noun to which the relative is fubjoined ; as, 
the man who comes hither. 

3. In logick, the firfl: propofition of an enthymeme or argument, 
confuting only of two propofitions. 

Conditional or hypothetical propofitions are thofe whofe parts 
are united by the conditional particle if ; as, //"the fun be fixed, 
the earth muft move : if there he no fire, there will be no 
iinokc. The firfl part of thefo propofitions, or that wherein the 
condition is contained, is called the antecedent , the other is c.dlcd 
the confequent. Watts's Logick. 

Anti ce dently. ad:\ [{com antecedent.'} In the flate of ante- 
cedence, or going before ; previcufly. 

Wc confidcr him antecedently to his creation, while lie yet 
lay in the barren womb of nothing, and only in the number of 
pofiibilitics. South. 

A NT EC E SSOR. n. f. [Latin.] One who goes before, or leads 

another. . P 1 ^- 

Antecha'mber. n.f [from ante before, and chamber ; it is ge- 
nerally written, improperly, antiebamber.} I'he chamber that 
leads to the chief apartment. 

The emprefs lias the antichambers paft. 

And this w r ay moves with a difordcr’d haftc. Dryd. Aurengz. 
His antiebamber , and room of audience, arc little fquarccham- 
bers wainfeoted. Addifon on Italy. 

JXTECh-RSOR. n.f [Latin.] One who runs before. Did. 
To Antedate, v. a. [from ante and do, datum, Lat.] 
j . To date earlier than the real time, fo as to confer a fictitious 
antiquity. 

Now thou haft lov’d me one whole day. 

To-morrow when thou leav’ft, what wilt thou fay ? 

Wilt thou then antedate foinc new-made vow. 

Or fay, that now 

Wc arc net juft thole perfons, which we were ? Donne. 
By reading, a man docs, as it were, antedate his life, and 
makes himfeff contemporary with the ages paft. Collier sEffays. 
2. To take fomething before the proper time. 

Our joys below it can improve, 

And antedate the blifs above. P ope’s St. Caciha. 

Antediluvian, adj. [from ante before, and diluvium a deluge.] 


1. Exifting before the deluge. 

During the time of the deluge, all the ftone and marble of the 
antediluvian earth were totally diflolvcd. IVocdw. Sat. Hijlory. 

2. Relating to things cxifting before the deluge. 

The text intends only the line of Seth, conduceable unto the 
genealogy of our Saviour, and the antediluvian chronology. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. vii. c. 4. 

Ant e dilu'vjan. n. f. One that lived before the flood. 

We are fo far from repining at God, that he hath riot ex- 
tended the period of our lives to the longevity of the antedilu- 
vians, that we give him thanks for contracting the days of our 
tr j a | Bentleys Sermons. 

A'ntelope. n.f. [The etymology is uncertain.] A goat with 
curled or wreathed horns. 

The antelope, and wolf both fierce and fell, hairy Queen. 

Antemeri'dian. adj. [from ante , before, and meridian, noon.] 

Before noon. . 

Anteme'tick. adj. againfr, anu to vomit. J I hat 

which has the power of calming the ftomach ; of preventing or 
flopping vomiting. * 

Antem u'ndane. adj. [ante, before, and rtttmdus , the wond. j 
That which was before the creation of the world. 

’Ante number, n.f. [fiom ante and number.} The number 
that precedes another. 

\V hatfoever virtue is in numbers, for conducing to confcnt 
of notes, is rather to be aferibed to the antenumber , than to the 
entire number, as that the found returneth after fix, or after 
twelve ; fo that the feventh or thirteenth is not the matter, but 
the fixth or the twelfth. Bacon s Natural Hijlory , N ' 1 c6. 

A'ntepast. n.f. [from ante, before, and pajhim, to feed.] A 
forctaftc ; fomething taken before the proper time. 

Were wc to expect our blifs only in the fatiating our appe- 


ANT 

tiles, it might be reafonable, by frequent atdepajls, to excite 

our gull for that profufe perpetual meal. Decay of Pj et y. 

A'NTEPENULT. n.J. [antepenultima, Lat.] 1 lie laft fyllable but 
two, as the fyllable te in antepenult : a term of grammar. 
AntepiIie'ptick. adj. [*»'i and orNrTK.j A medicine againft 
convulfions. 

That bezoar is antidotal, lapis judaicus diuretical, corals/,., 
pilptical, we will not deny. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. ii. 

To A'ntepone. v. a. [antepono, Lat.] To fet one thing before 
another ; to prefer one thing to another. jy;^ 

Anteprkdi'cament. n.f. [antepredicamentum, Lat.] Some- 
thing to be known in the ftudy of logick, previoufly to the 
doCtrine of the predicament. 

Anteriority, n.f. [from anteriour.} Priority; the ftate of 
being before either in time or fituation. 

Ante'riour. adj. [anterior, Lat.] Going before, either with 
regard to time or place. 

If that be the anteriour or upper part wherein the fenfes are 
placed, and that the poftcriour and lower part, which is oppo- 
fitc thereunto, there is no inferiour or former part in this ani- 
mal ; for the fenfes being placed at both extremes, make both 
ends anteriour, which is impofiible. Brown’s V Agar Errours. 

ANTES, n.f. [Latin.] Pillars of large dimenfions that fupport 
the front of a building. 

Antesto'mach. n.f. [from ante, before, and Jlomach.} A ca- 
vity which leads into the ftomach. 

In birds there is no maftication or comminution of the meat 
in the mouth; but it is immediately fwallowed into a kind of 
antejlomach , which I have obferved in pifeivorous birds. Ray. 
Anthelmi'nthick. adj. [«®, againft, and a worm.] 

That which kills worms. 

Anthelminthicks, or contrary to worms, are things which are 
known by experience to kill them, as oils, or honey taken upon 
an empty ftomach. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

A'nthem. n.f a hymn fung in alternate parts, and 

Ihould therefore be -written anthymn.} A holy fong; a fong 
performed as part of divine fervice. 

God Mofes firft, then David did infpirc. 

To compofe anthems for his heavenly quire. Denham. 

There is no paffion that is not finely expreffed in thofe parts 
of the infpired writings, which are proper for divine fongs and 
anthems. Addifon. Spectator, N 5 405. 

Antho'logy. n.f. [a»Sc?.5 yia, from <*»»©•, a flower, and riy., to 
gather.] 

1. A collection of flowers. 

.2. A collection of devotions in the Greek church. 

3. A collection of poems. 

A'nthony’s fire. n.f. A kind of eryfipelas. 

ANTHRAX, n.f. [a» 9 <*£> a burning coal.] A fcab or blotch 
that is made by a corrofive humour, which burns the (kin, and 
occafions (harp pricking pains. Quincy. 

AnthroPo'logy. n.f. [from iJwS-, man, andx/yt-, to dif- 
courfe.] The doCtrine of anatomy; the doCtrine of the form 
and ftruCture of the body of man. 

Anthropo'pathy. n.f. [». < )j»^sr®-, man, and «a 9 ©-, paffion.] 
The fenfibility of man ; the paffions of man. 
ANTHROPOPHAGI, n f It has no fmgular. [*">V^, man, 
and pdyu, to cat.] 

Man-eaters ; cannibals ; thofe that live upon human flefli. 

The cannibals that each other eat. 

The anthropophagi, and men whofe heads 
Do grow beneath their fhoulders. Shakefp. Othello. 

Anthropophagi'nian. n.f. A ludicrous word, formed by 
S, hakefpeare from anthropophagi, for the fake of aformidahlefound. 

Go, knock, and call ; he’ll fpeak like an antbropopbaginian 
unto thee : knock, I fay. __ Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfar. 
Anthropophagy, w. f. a man, and (petyv^ to eat.J 

The quality of eating human flefh, or man-eating. 

Upon flender foundations was raifed the anthropophagy of 
Diomedes his horfes. Brtrwn’s V ulgar Errours, b. i e. 6. 

Anthropo'sophy. n.f. [a.- 5 j«r©, man, and cropia, wifdom.J 
The knowledge of the nature of man. 

Anthypno'tick. adj. [from <Mi, againft, and S***-, flecp.J 
That which has the power of preventing deep ; that which is 
efficacious againft a lethargy. 

Anth YPocHoNDRi'ACK.o^.ffrom aPl, againft, and 

. Good againft hypochondriack maladies. 

ANTH 1 'fO'PHOR A. n.f. [iMwvfcp.] A figure in rhetoric*, 
which fignifies a contrary illation, or inference, and is when an 
objection is refuted or difproved by the oppofition of a contrary 
fentence. , . Smith’s Rhetor.cE 

AnthysteRick. adj. [from *X, againft, and inj©-.] ' j0 ° 


againft hyftericks. . , 

ANTI. [»ii.] A particle much ufed in compofition with words 
derived from the Greek, and fignifies contrary to ; as, antimo- 
narchical, oppofite to monarchy. 

Antia'cid. adj. [from and acidus, four.] Contrary to ou 
nefs ; alkalis. _ , 

Oils are antiacids, fo far as they blunt acrimony ; but as ■ ) 
are bard of digeftion, they produce acrimony of another jorr. 

z Arbuthnot on Alim, fits. 

Anti- 




a 


bad 


ANT 

habit.] Ihl "= } This word is corruptly written for ante- 

Anticha mber. n-j. 

tft»n * •**<& «• 

pofite to chnftanity. ^ f f mcn t h c minifters, 

A°tichSt-ian1sm. n.f. [from antidrijlian.] Oppofr.io,, or 
contrariety to ^rW'amty. Mend upon 

[fromo^taj Comnmc.y 
-k Dera- 

fo - .O proven, him 

d ’ cXatfraken care to anticipate and prevent every man, to 
draw him early into his church ; to give piety the pr. pofleffion, 
and fo to engage him in holinefs. Hammond ; Fundamentals. 

2 . To take up°before the time, at which any thing might be re- 

^Kind I have anticipated already, and taken up from Boccace, 
before I come to him ; hut I am of the temper of kings who 
are for prefent money, no matter how they pay it. Dryd. Fab. 

3. To forctafte, or take an impreffion of lomeUnng, which is 

J not vet, as if it really was. . r , . , 

The life of the defperate equals the anxiety of death, who 
but act thc life of the damned, and anticipate the deflations of 

Brown s V ulgar Errours , Z>. 


ANT 


Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra ; 
In an antick manner ; with 


.11 urcrwn s r uigur • </<♦. l. C. 2, 

Why fliould v/c 

Anticipate our forrows ? tis like thofe , _ , 

That die for fear of death. . Denbani s Sophy: 

4. To prevent any thing by crouding in before it; to preclude. 
Time, thou anticipat'jl my dread exploits : 

The flighty purpofe never is o’ertook, , , . 

Unlcft the deed go with it. Shaktfpcare s Macbeth. 

I am fo far from pretending to inftruCl thc profeffion, or an- 
ticipating their directions to fuch as ?.rc under their government. 

1 0 Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

If our Apoftlc had maintained fuch an anticipating principle 
engraven upon our fouls before all exercife of reafon ; what 
did he talk of feeking thc Lord, feeing that the knowledge of 
him was innate and perpetual. Bentleys Sermons. 

Anticipation, n.f. [from anticipate.} 

1. Thc aCt of taking up fomething before its time. 

The golden number gives thc new moon four days too late, 
by reafon of the aforefaid anticipation, and our neglect of it. 

Eiotdcr on Time. 

2 . Forctafte. 

It is not enough to be miferablc when the time comes, un- 
lcfs wc make ourt'elvcs fo beforehand, and by anticipation. 

L'EJlrange. 

If wercallv live under the hope of future happinefs, wc {hall 
tafte it by way of anticipation and forethought, an image of it 
will meet our minds often, and flay there, as all plcafing ex- 
pectations do. Atterburfs Sermons. 

3. Opinion implanted before thc rcafons of that opinion can be 
known. 

The caft and weft, the north and fouth, have the fame anti- 
cipation concerning one fupreme difpofer of things. Stillingfcet. 

What nation is there, that, without any teaching, have not 
a kind of anticipation, or preconceived notion of a Deity ? 

Derham’s Plyyfico-Thcology. 
A’ntick. adj. [probably from aniiquus, ancient, as things out of 
ule appear old.] Odd ; ridiculouily wild ; buft'oon in gefticu- 
lation. 

What ! dares the flave 
Come hither cover’d with an antick face. 

And fleer and fcorn at ourfolcmnity ? Shakefp. Rom. iff ful. 

Of all our antick fights, and pageantry, 

Which Englifli idiots run in crouds to fee. Dryden. 

Thc prize was to be conferred upon thc whiftler, that could 
go through his tune without laughing, though provoked by thc 
antick poftures of a merry Andrew, who was to play tricks. 

Addifon. Spectator, N° 179. 

ARtick. n.f 

1. He that plays anticks ; he that ufes odd gefticulation : a buf- 
foon. 

Within the hollow crown, 

'I hat rounds the mortal temples of a king. 

Keeps death his court ; and there the antick fits, 

Scoffing his ftate. Shakefp. Richard IL 

If you Ihould fmilc, he grows impatient. — 

Fear not, my lord, we can contain ourfelves. 

Were he thc verieft antick in die world. Shakefp. Tam. Shr. 

2. Odd appearance. 

A work of rich entail, and curious mold, 

Woven with anticks, and wild imagery. Fairy Queen, l. ii. 


For ev’n at firft reflection flic efpies 
Such toys, fuch anticks, and fuch vanities. 

As flic retires and Ihrinks tor fiiamc and fear. Sir f.Deivu 
To A'ntick. v.a. [from antick.} I o make anticks. 

Mine own tongue 

Splits what it fpeaks; the wild difguife hath almoft 
Antickt us all. 

A'ntickey. adv. [from antick.} 

odd poftures, or wiki geftlculations. . 

Scrambling, outfacing, fafliion-mongnng boys. 

That lye, and cog, and flout, deprave, and flan «. , 

Go antickly, and {hew an outward bideoufneis, 

A„a fpvak of hull a leva, 

ANTICLIMAX, n.f. [from <Ui and ^ 4 -] A fentence in 
which the laft part is lower than the hi lt. . . „ 

A certain figure which was unknown to the anciente,is ,cal 
cd by fome an anticlimax. Addifon s > mg x 

T his diftich is frequently mentioned as an example. 

Next comes Dalhouftey die great god of war, 

Lieutenant ccl’ncl to thc carl ol Mar. . 

AnticonvuRsive. adj. [from dli 9 againft, ani lonv.i.J. 

Good againft convulfions. ... . . . 

Whatfoever produces an inflammatory difpofition in the 
blood, produces the afthma, as anticomu jive medicines, r layer . 
ANTI COR. n.f. [from *■>.:, againft, and cor, the heart.] 

A preternatural fwelling of a round figure, occaiioned by a 
fanguine and bilious humour, and appearing in a horfe s brealt, 
oppofite to his heart. An anticor may kill a horle, unlels it 
be brought to a fuppuration by good remedies. Farmer s Du - ■ 
Antico'urtier. n.f. [from againft, and courtier.} One 
that oppofes the court. 

Anti dotal, adj. [trom antidote.} i hat which has the quality 
of an antidote, or the power of counteracting poifon. 

That bezoar is antidotal, we {hall not deny. Brown’s V. Err. 
A'ntidote. n.J. [«>' ioi >. antidotus , Lat. a thing given in op- 
pofition to fomething eh'e.] 

A medicine given to expel thc mifehiefs of another, as of 
poifon. ~ Quincy. 

Trull not the phyfician, 

His antidotes are poifon, and he flays 

More than you rob. Shakefp. Tinion. 

What fool would believe that antidote delivered by Pierus 
againft the fling of a fcorpion ; to fit upon an aft, with one’s 
face towards his tail. Brown's Vulgar Errours, l. i. c. 7. . 

Poifon will work againft thc ftars : beware; 

Forev’ry meal an antidote prepare. Dryden jun. Juv. Sat. 

AntidysenteRick. adj. [from againft, and dyfinteria, a 
bloody flux. ] Good againft the bloody flux. 

AntifeRrile. adj. [from againft, and febris, a fever.] 
Good againft fevers. 

Antifebrile medicines check the ebullition. Flayer. 

Antilo'garithm. n.f [from againft, and logarithm.} 

Thc complement of the logarithm of a fine, tangent, or fe- 
cant; or the difference of that logarithm from thc logarithm 
of ninety degrees. Chambers. 

Anti log y. n. f [*V!iXo?la.] A contradiction between any words 
and paflages in an authour. Diet. 

Anti'loquist. n.f. [from afll, againft, and loquor , to fpeak.] 

A contradictor. Did. 

Antimon aRchic al. adj. [from againft, and «, go- 

vernment by a fingle perfon.] Againft government by a fingle 
perfon. 

When he fpied thc ftatuc of king Charles in the middle of 
the croud, and mod of the kings ranged over their heads, he 
concluded that an ar.timonarchical affembly could never choofe 
fuch a place. Addifon. Freeholder, N° 47. 

AntimonaRchicalness. n.f [from antimonarchical.} The 

quality of being an enemy to regal power. 

Antimo'nial. adj. [from antimony.} Made of antimony; 
having the qualities of antimony ; relating to antimony. 

They were got out of thc reach of antimonial fumes. Grr.v. 

Though antimonial cups prepar’d with art. 

Their force to wine through ages fhould impart ; 

This diffipation, this profufe expence, 

Nor {brinks their fize, nor waftes their {lores immenfe. 

Blackmorc on the Creation. 
A'NTIMONY. n.f. [The ftibium of the ancients, by the 
Greeks called ri/x f*‘. T he reafon of its modern denomination 
is referred to Bafil Valentine, a German monk ; who, as the 
tradition relates, having thrown fome of it to thc hogs, ob- 
ferved, that, after it had purged them heartily, they immedi- 
ately fattened ; and therefore, he imagined, his fellow monks 
would be the better for a like dofe. The experiment, how- 
ever, fucceeded fo ill, that they all died of it ; and the medicine 
was thenceforward called antimoine ; arstinumk.} 

Antimony is a mineral fubftance, of a metalline nature, hiv- 
ing all the feeming characters of a real metal, except malleabi- 
lity ; and may be called a femimetal, being a foible glebe of 
fome undetermined metal, combined with a fiilphurous and 
ftony fubftance. Mines of all metals afford it; but chiefly 

thofe 
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thofe of filvcr and lead; that in gold mines is reckoned beft. 

It has alfo its own mines in Hungary, Germany, and France. 

It is found in clods or Hones of fcveral fizes, bearing a near 
rcfemblance to black lead, only being lighter and harder. Its 
texture is full of little fhining veins or threads, like needles ; 
brittle as gafs. Sometimes veins of a red or golden colour are 
intermixed, which is called mate antimony ; that without them 
being denominated female antimony. It fufes in the fire, though 
with fome difficulty ; and diflolvcs more cafily in water. When 
dug out of the earth, it is put into large crucibles, fufed by a 
violent fire, and then poured into cones, which make the crude 
antimony of the Ihops. Of thefe cones the top is the pureft 
part, and the bafe the foulcft. It deftroys and diflipates all me- 
tals fufed with it, except gold; and is therefore ufeful in re- 
fining. It is a common ingredient in fpeculums, or burning 
concaves ; ferving to give them a finer polifli. It makes a part 
in bell metal ; and renders the found more clear. It is ming- 
led with tin, to make it more hard, white, and found ; and 
with lead, in the calling of printers letters, to render them 
more fmooth and firm. It is a general help in the melting of 
metals, and cfpecially in calling of cannon balls. In pharmacy 
it is ufed under various forms, and with various intentions, 
chiefly as an emctick. It had no place in medicine before the 
fourteenth century ; and was generally neglected, till Paracel- 
fus brought it into cllecm, in the beginning of the fixteenth 
century ; but much mifehief was done by it, till the proper 
methods of preparing it were, after a long courfe of experi- 
ments, difeovered. Chambers. 

Antinephri'tick. adj. [from affl and «pgmx©*.] Medicines 
good againft difeafes of the reins and kidneys. 

A'ntinomy. n.f. [from «w l and ] A contradiction between 
two laws, or two articles of the fame lav/. 
Antiparaly'tick. adj. [from dlit and «»p&wnt.] Efficacious 
againft the palfy. 

Antipathe'tjcal. adj. [from antipathy.] Having a natural 
contrariety to any thing. 

The foil is fat and luxurious, and antipathetical to all vene- 
mous creatures. Howel’s Vocal Forejl. 

AntiPATHe'ticalneSS. n.f. [from antipathetical .] The qua- 
lity or Hate of having a natural contrariety to any thing. 

Did. 

ANTIPATHY, n.f. [from dX, againft, and feeling ; 

antipat hie, Fr.] 

I. A natural contrariety to any thing, fo as to Ihun it involunta- 
rily ; averfion ; tliflike. It is oppofed to fympathy. 

No contraries hold more antipatlry , 

Than I and fuch a knave. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

To this perhaps might be juftly attributed moft of the fym- 
patbics and antipathies obfervable in men. Locke. 

1. It has fometimes the particle againjl before the object of anti- 
pathy. 

I had a mortal antipatlry againjl Handing armies in times of 
peace ; becaufe I took armies to be hired by the mailer of the 
family, to keep his children in Haver)’. Swift. 

3. Sometimes to. 

Ask you, what provocation I have had ? 

The ftrong antipathy of good to bad. 

When truth, or virtue, an affront endures, 

Th’ affront is mine, my friend, and Ihould be yours. Pope. 

4. Formerly with ; but improperly. 

Tangible bodies have an antipathy with air ; and any liquid 
body, that is more denfe, they will draw, condenfe, and, in ef- 
fect, incorporate. Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory, N J 80. 

ANT IP ER I' ST AS IS. n.f [from dlhmAriun;, formed of a» 1 » 
and sri 5 « rxueu, to Hand round.] The oppofition of a contrary 
quality, by which the quality it oppofes, becomes heightened 
or intended ; or the aCtion, by which a body attacked by an- 
other, colleCls itfelf, and becomes ftronger by fuch oppofition : 
or an intention of the activity of one quality cauied by the op- 
pofition of another. Thus quicklime is fet on fire by the aft'u- 
tion of cold water ; fo water becomes warmer in winter than 
in fummer ; and thunder and lightening are excited in the 
middle region of the air, which is continually cold, and all by 
antiprrijlafis. This is an exploded principle in the Pcripatetick 
philofophy. 

'I ll’ ant iperijl efts of age 

More inflam’d his am’rous rage. Cowley. 

The riotous prodigal detefts covetoufnefs ; yet let him find 
the fprings grow dry, which feed his luxury, covetoufnefs Ihall 
be called in ; and fo, by a ftrange antiperijlafis , prodigalityjhall 


A N T 

AntiVouai. adj. [from antipodes.] Relating to the countries 

inhabited by die antipodes. 

The Americans arc antipodais unto the Indians. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours , b. v j. ( , 
ANTIPODES, n.f. It has no Jingular. [from againft, and 
«rohf, feet.] Thofepcople who, living on the other fide of the 
globe, have their feet direCtly oppofite to ours. 

We Ihould hold day with the antipodes , 

If you would walk in abfence of the fun. 

Sbakefpeare’s Merchant of Venice. 
So Haines the fun, tho’ hence remov’d, as clear 
When his beams warm th’ antipodes , as here. Waller. 

A'ntipope. n.f. [from dX, againft, and pope.] Hethatufurps 
the popedom, in oppofition to the right pope. 

This houfe is famous in hiftory, for the retreat of an anti- 


Decay of Piety. 


pope , who called himfelf Felix V. 


Add! fan on halt. 
in grammar, by 


A figure 

A man ftudious of an- 


AN'FIPTO'SIS. n.f. [dXdiwo- i?.] 
which one cafe is put for another. 

A'ntiqu a ry. n.f. [aniiquarius, Lat.] 
tiquity ; a collector of ancient things. 

All tliofe arts, rarities, and inventions, are but the reliCls of 
an intelled defaced with fin. We admire it now, only as an- 
tiquaries do a piece of old coin, for the {lamp it once bore. 

South’s Sermons, 

With Iharpen’d fight pale antiquaries pore, 

Th’ infeription value, but the ruit adoi'e. Pop e . 

The rude Latin of the monks is Hill very intelligible; had 
their records been delivered in the vulgar tongue, they could 
not now be underftood, unlefs by antiquaries. Swift. 

A’ntiqu ary. adj. [This word is improper.] Old; antique. 

Here’s Neftor, 

InftruCted by the antiquary times ; 

He mull, he is, he cannot but be wife. 

Shakefpearc’ s Troilus and Crejjida. 

To A'ntiquate. v.a. [antique, Lat.] To put out of ufe; to 
make obfoletc. 

The growth of chriftianity in this kingdom might reafon- 
ably introduce new laws, and antiquatc or abrogate fome old 
ones, that feemed lefs confident with the chriftian doftrines. 

Date's Common Law of England. 
Milton’s Paradife Loft is admirable. But cannot I admire 
the height of his invention, and the ftrength of his expreffion, 
without defending hhantiquated words, and the perpetual harfh- 
nefs of their found ? Drydett. 

Almighty Latium, with her cities crown’d, 

Shall like an antiquated fable found. Addifon on Italy. 

A'n’TIQUATednkss. n.f. [from antiquated. ] The Hate of bc- 
ing antiquated, worn out of ufe, or obiblcte. 

ANTI'QUE. adj. [antique, Fr. antiquus, Lat. It was formerly 
pronounced according to the Englilh analogy, with the accent 
on the firft fy liable ; but now after the French, with the accent 
on the laft, at leaft in profe; the poets ufe it varioufly.] 

r. Ancient; old; not modern. 

Now, good Cefario, but that piece of fong. 

That old and antique fong we heard laft night. 

Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

Such truth in love as th’ antique world did know, 

In fuch a ftile as courts might boaft of now. Waller. 

2. Of genuine antiquity. 

The feals which we have remaining of Julius Caefar, which 
we know to be antique, have the liar of Venus over them. 

Drydcn’s Virgil’s Mtieis, Pref. 

My copper lamps at any rate. 

For being true antique I bought ; 

Yet wifely melted down my plate. 

On modern models to be wrought ; 

And trifles I alike purfue, 

Becaufe they’re old, becaufc they’re new'. Prior. 

3. Of old falhion. 

Forth came that ancient lord and aged queen, 

Array’d in antique robes down to the ground. 

And fad habiliments right well bcfecn. Fairy Queen, b. i. 

Mull he no more divert the tedious day ? 

Nor fparkling thoughts in antique words convey ? 

Smith to the Memory of Philip s. 

4. Odd ; wild ; antick. 


Antipestile'ntiax. adj. [from «V 1 , againft, and peJLlential.] 
Efficacious againft the infection of the plague. 

Perfumes correct the air before it is attradled by the lungs ; 
or, rather, antipejiilential unguents, to anoint the noftrils with. 

Harvey on the Plague. 

ANTI PLIRASIS. n.f. [from aX, againft, and ?$<**•?, a form of 
fpccclj.] The ufe of words in a fenfe oppofite to their proper 
meaning. 

You now find no caufe to repent, that you never dipt your 
hands in the bloody high courts of juftice, fo called only by 
antiphrafss. South's Dedication to his Sermons. 


Donne. 


Donne. 
a remain 


Name not thefe living death-heads unto me ; 

For thefe not ancient but antique be. 

And fooncr may a gulling wcather-fpy 
By drawing forth heav’n’s feheme, tell certainly 
What falhion’d hats or ruffs, or luits next year. 

Our giddy-headed antique youth will wear. 

Anti'que. n.f. [from antique, adj.] An antiquity; 

of ancient times ; an ancient rarity. .. 

I leave to Edward, now early of Oxford, my feal of Junu> 
Csfar; as alfo another feal, fuppofcdto be a young Hercu ^ > 
both very choice antiques, and fet in gold. Swift s Lajl 1 ■ 

ANTl'qUfc NESS. n.f. [from antique.] The quality of being an 

tique ; an appearance of antiquity. ■ r ( 

We may difeover fomething venerable in the antiquenejs 0 
the work ; but we would fee the defign enlarged, the figures rc 
formed, and the colour laid on. Addifon or. the Georgua- 

. An 11- 
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Asn'otrtTY. n.f. [ariiqnitas, Lat.] 

Ci« T thcr^ rhi- 

lofophcr, the moll impartial hiitor.an, and the moft conlum- 


mate ftatefman of all antiquity. Addifon. Freeholder, N J 5 > • 
The neople of old times ; the ancients. . . . „ 

-n.U fur-h nillars were raifed bv Seth, all antiquity has - 

Raleigh’s Hi/lory oj the World. 


VOW 


ed. 


The works or remains of old times. 

As for the obfervation of Machiavel, traducing Gregory 
Great that he did what in him lay, to cxt.nguilh all heathen 
antiquities • I do not find that thole zeals laft long ; as it ap- 

'A*. ■" the of 

antiquities. 

. Old age : a ludicrous fenfe. 


Is not your voice broken ? your wind Ihort ? your chin 
double? your witfingle? and every part about you Waited 

«*•**>' “* wi " >“ Cal ‘ itSgZZLy IV. 

r. Ancientnefs; as, this ring is valuable for its antiquity. ^ 
ANTrSCII. n.f It has no fmgular. [from «»J» and «•*.] in 
gcoprapbv, the people who inhabit on different fidcs of the 
equator, who, conllquently, at noon have their Ihadows pro- 
tected oppofite ways. Thus the people of the north are An- 
't'fc'-i to thofe of die fouth ; the one projecting their Ihadows at 
noon toward the north pole, and the other toward the fouth 
pole Chambers. 

An riscoRBu'fiCAL. adj. [from «®, againft, and fcorbutum, the 
{curvy.] Good againft die feurvy. 

Th e warm antijcorbutical plants, in quantities, will occalion 
{linking breath, and corrupt the blood Arbuth. on Aliments. 
Antiscorbu'tick. adj. [from dX, againft, and fcorbutum, the 
feurvy.] Good againft the feurvy. 

The warm aniifeorbutieks, animal diet, and animal falts, are 
p ro p,. r> Arbutbnot on Diet. 

A NTFS BASIS, n.f. [from «?£!, againft, and to draw.] 
The revulfion of any humour into another part. 
Antispasmo'dick. adj. [from*®, againft, and the 

cramp.] That which has die power of relieving the cramp. 
Antispa's tick. adj. [from *>•■ and oo-anxO-.] Medicines 
which caufe a revulfion of the humours. 

Antisplene'tick. adj. [from IX and fplcnctick.] Efficacious 
in difeafes of the fpleen. 

Antijpleueticks open the obftruclions of the fpleen. Floycr. 
ANTI'STROPHE. n.f [dXr^qm, from *®, the contrary way, and 
rqofr, turning.] In an ode fuppofed to be fung in parts, the 
fecond llanza of every three, or fometimes every fecond ftanza ; 
fo called becaufe the dance turns about. 

Antistrum Vtick. adj. [from *® and flruma, a fcrophulous 
fwelling.] Good againft the king’s evil. 

I prelcribed him a diftilled milk, with antijlrumaticks , and 
purged him. fVifeman’s Surgery. 

ANTITHESIS, n. f. in the plural antithefes. [<*® 9 ktk, plac- 
ing in oppofition.] Oppofition of words or fentiments ; con- 
trail ; as in thefe lines : 

Though gentle, yet not dull, 

Strong without rage, without overflowing, full. Denham. 

I fee a chief, who leads my chofcn foils. 

All arm’d with points, antithefes , and puns. Pope’s Dunciad. 
A'ntitype. n.f [^I.tuttSk] That which is refembled or Iha- 
dowed out by the type ; that of which the type is the rcprelen- 
tation. It is a term of theology’. Sec Type. 

When once upon die wing, he foars to an higher pitch, from 
the type to the antitype , to the days of the Mcffiah, the afccn- 
fion of ourSaviour, and, at length, to his kingdom and domi- 
nion over all the earth. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

He brought forth bread and wine, and was theprieft of the 
moll high God ; and imitating the antitype, or the fubftance, 
Chrift himfelf. Taylor’s IVcrtlsy Communicant. 

Antity'pical. adj. [from antitype.'] That which relates to 
an antitype ; that which explains the type. 

Antivp.ne'real. adj. [from d-X znAverwreal.] Good againft 
the venereal difeafe. 

If a lues be joined with it, you will fcarce cure your patient 
without exhibiting ar.twcncreal remedies. IVifeman's Surgery. 
A'ntcf.r. n.f [andouillier, Fr.J Properly the firft branches of 
a flag’s horns; but, popularly and generally, any of his 
branches. 

Grown old, they grow lefs branched, and firft lofc their 
brow antlers, or loweft furcations next to the head. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. Hi. c. 9. 
A well grown Hag, whofc antlers rife 
High o’er his front, his beams invade the Ikies. Drydcn. 
Bright Diana 

Brought hunted wild goats heads, and branching antlers 
Of Hags, thefruitandhonourofhertoil. ° Prior. 
AmiyiiCl. n.f. It has no fmgular. [Lat. from dX and to 
inhabit.] In geography, thofe inhabitants of the earth, who 
live under the fame meridian, and at die fame diilancc from the 
equator; the one toward the north, and the other to the fouth. 
Hence they have the fame longitude, and their latitude is alfo 
became, but of a different denomination. They are in the fame 


A O R 


They have 


fcmicircle of the meridian, but oppofite parallels 
precifely the fame hours of the day and night, but oppofite f . 
lbns; and the night of the one is always equal to the d^ofthe 


other. 
ANTONOMASIA. 


dX and issfedf a 


Chambe 
name.] A 


n.f [from . 

form of fpeech, in which, fora proper name, is put the name 
of fome dignity, office, profeffion, fciencc, or trade ; or »ne 
a proper name is put in the room of an appellative. I bus a king 
is called his majefty ; a nobleman, Ins lordlhip. Nj c fay the 
philofopher inftcad of Ariftotle, and the orator lor Cicero . thus 
a man is called by the name of his country, a German, an Ita- 
lian ; and a grave man is called a Cato, and a wife man a bo- 
b Smith’s Rhctorick. 

lomon. _ _ „ 

A'ntre. [ant re, Fr. antrum, Lat.] A cavern; a cave; a den. 

With all my travels hiftory : 

Wherein of antres vaft, and defartsrtdlc, 

It was my hent to fpeak. Shake, p. Uthc .0. 

A'nvil. n.f. [ncnpillc, Sax.] 

1 "" 



The iron block on which the finith lays his metal to be iorged. 

1 faw a fmith Hand with his hammer, thus, ^ 

The whilft his iron did on the anvil cool. Shale. King John. 

On their eternal anvils here he found 
The brethren beating, and the- blows go round. Drydcn. 

2-. Any thing on which blows are- laid. 

Here I clip 

The anvil of my fword, and do contcft 
Hotly and nobly. Shakefpearc 'sCcriolanus. 

2. Figuratively; to be upon tile anvil, is to be in a Hate of 
formation or preparation. 

Several mc-mbersof our houfe knowing, fome time ago, what 
was upon the anvil, went to the clergy, and defired their judg- 
ment. Swift. 

Anxi'fty. n.f. [anxietas, Lat.] 

1. Trouble of mind about fome future event ; fufpenfe with un- 
eafinefs ; perplexity ; folicitude. 

To be happy, is not only to be freed from the pains and 
dife-afes of the body, but from anxiety and vexation of fpirit ; 
not only to enjoy the pleafures of fenfe, but peace of confci- 
cncc, and tranquillity of mind. Tillotfon. 

2 . In the medical language, depreffion ; lownefs of fpirits. 

In anxieties which attend fevers, when the cold fit is over, a 
warmer regimen may be allowed ; and becaufe anxieties often 
happen by ipafins from wind, fpices are ufeful. Arbuthnot. 
ANXIOUS, adj. [ anxius , Lat.] 

1. Dill tubed about fome uncertain event ; folicitous. 

His penfive cheek upon his hand reclin’d, 

And anxious thoughts revolving in his mind. 

With beating hearts the dire event they wait, 

Anxious, and trembling for the birth of fate. 

2. Careful; full of inquietude; unquiet. 

In youth alone, unhappy mortals live ; 

But ah ! the mighty blifs is fugitive ; 

Difcolour’d ficknefs, anxious labour come. 

And age, and death’s inexorable doom. Dryderis Virgil . 

3. Careful, as of a thing of great importance. 

There being no writings we need to be folicitous about the 
meaning of, but thofe that contain truths wc are to believe, or 
laws we are to obey, we may be lefs anxious about the fenfe of 
other authours. Locke. 

4. It has generally for or about before the obje£l, but fometimes of. 

Who anxious of neglect, fufpecting change, 

Canfults her pride, and meditates revenge. Granville. 

A'nxiously. adv. [from anxious.] In an anxious manner; fo- 

licitoufly ; unquietly ; carefully. 

But where the lofs is temporal, every probability of it needs 
not put us fo anxioufly to prevent it, fince it might be repaired 
again. South. 

Thou what befits the new lord mayor. 

And what the Gallick arms will do, 

Art anxioufly inquifitive to know. Drydcn. 

A'nxiousness. n.f. [from anxious.] The quality of being an- 
xious ; fufeeptibility of anxiety. 

A'ny. adj. [anty, emj, Sax.] 

1. Every; whoever he be; whatever it be. It is, in all its fenfes, 
applied indifferently to perfons or things. 

I know you are now. Sir, a gentleman born — Ay and have 
been fo any time thefe four hours. Shakejpeare’s Winter's Tale. 

Y ou contented yourfelf with being capable, as much as any 
whofoever, of defending your country with your fword. Dryd. 

How fit is this retreat for uninterrupted ftudy ? Any one that 
fees it will own, I could not have chofcn a more likely place to 
converfc with the dead in. Pope’s Letters. 

2. Whofoever; whatfoever ; as diftinguilhed from fome other. 

What warmth is there in your affection towards any of thefe 
princely fuitors that arc already come. Shakefp. Mtrch. cfVcn. 

An inverted motion being begun any where below, continues 
itfelf all the whole length. Locke. 

3- It is ufed in oppofition to none. 

I wound and I heal : neither is there any that can deliver out 
of my hand. ^ Deut. xxxii. 39. 

Aorist .n.f [<*9j*r©-.] Indefinite; a term in the Greek gram- 


mar. 
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J j l The great artery which rifes immedi- 
ately out of the left ventricle of the heart. Quincy. 

Ai’a'ce. adv. [from a and pace ; that is, with a great pace.] 

1. Quick; fpeedily : ufed of things in motion. 

Or when the flying libbard (lie did chace, 

She could them nimbly move, and after fly apace. F. Queen. 

Ay, quoth my uncle Glo’fter, 

Small herbs have grace, great weeds do grow apace. 

And fince methinks, I would not grow fo faft, 

Becaufe fwcet flow'rs are flow, and weeds make hafte. 

Shakcfp. Richard III. 

He promis’d in his eaft a glorious race ; 

Now funk from his meridian, fets apace. Dry dais Aurcngz. 
Is not he imprudent, who, feeing the tide making hafte to- 
wards him apace, will fleep till the fea overwhelm him. Ti llotfon. 

2. With hafte; applied to fome adlion. 

The baron now his diamonds pours apace ; 

Tii’ embroider'd king who ftiows but half his face. 

And his refulgent queen. Pope's Rape oj the Lock. 

3. Haftily ; with fpeed : fpoken of any kind of progreflion from 
one ftate to another. 

This'fecond courfe of men, 

With fome regard to what is juft and right. 

Shall lead their lives, and multiply rf/'rfrr. Milton's Par. Loft, 
The life and power of religion decays apace here and at 
home, while we are fpreading the honour of our arms far and 
wide through foreign nations. Attcrburys Sermons. 

If fcnftble plcafure, or real grandeur, be our end, we fliall 
proceed apace to real mifery. Watts's lmprov. of the Mind. 

Apaco'gical. adj. [from a-ayu-p ; compounded of from, 
and uyu, to bring or draw.] An apagogical demonftration is 
fuch as does not prove the thing directly ; but fhews the im- 
pofiifcility, or abfurdity, which ariles from denying it ; and is 
alfo called reduflio ad impojfibilc, or ad ahfurdum. Chambers. 

Apa'rt. adv. [apart, Fr.] 


j . Separately from the reft in place. 
Since I e 


_ enter into that queftion, it behoveth me to give rea- 

fon for my opinion, with circumfpetftion ; becaufe I walk af.de, 
and in a way apart from the multitude. Raleigh s Hiftory. 

The party difcerned, that the earl of Effcx would never ferve 
their turn, they refolved to have another army apart , that fhould 
be at their devotion. Clarendon , b. viii. 

2. In a ftate of diftin&ion ; as, to fet apart for any ufe. 

He is fo very figurative, thairhc requires a grammar apart, to 
conftrue him. Dryden . 

The tyrant fliall demand yon facred load. 

And gold and vcflels fet apart for God. Prior. 

3. DiftindUy. 

Mofes firft nameth heaven and earth, putting waters but in 
the third place, as comprehending waters in the word earth ; 
but afterwards he nameth them apart. Raleigh’s Hiftory. 

4. At a diftance ; retired from the other company. 

So pleafe you, m idam, 

To put apart thefe your attendants, I 

Shall bring Emilia forth. Shakcfp. I Vinter s Tale. 

Apa'rtmest. n.f. [apartement, Fr.] A part of the houfe al- 
lotted to the ufc of any particular perfon ; a room ; a fet of 
rooms. 

A private gallery ’twixt th’ apartments led, 

Not to the foe yet known. Sir J. Denham. 

Pale as death, defpoil’d of his array. 

Into the queen’s apartment takes his way. Dryden’ s Fables. 
The moft confiderablc ruin is that on the eaftern promon- 
tory, where are ftill fome apartments left, very high and arched 
at top . Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 

A'pathy. n.f. [<*, not, and feeling.] The quality of 

not feeling ; exemption from paffion ; freedom from mental 
perturbation. 

Of good and evil much they argued then, 

Paffion, and apathy, and glory, and ftiame. 

Milton’s Paradife Loft. 

To remain infenfible of fuch provocations, is not conftancy, 

but apathy. South ' 

In lazy apathy let ftoicks boaft 
Their virtue fix’d ; ’tis fixed as in froft, 

Contradted all, retiring to the breaft ; 

But ftrength of mind is cxercife, not reft. F°P e - 

A PE. n. f [ape, Icelandifii.] 

1. A kind of monkey remarkable for imitating what he fees. 

I will be more newfangled than an ape, more giddy in my 
defires than a monkey. Shakcfp. As you like it. 

Writers report, that the heart of an ape worn near the heart, 
comforteth the heart, and increafeth audacity. It is true, that 
the ape is a merry and bold bcaft. Bacon s A atural Hiftory . 

With glittering gold and fparWinggems they lhme. 

But apes and monkeys are the gods within. Granville. 

2. An imitator ; ufed generally in the bad fenfe. 

Julio Romano, who, had he himffilf eternity, and could put 
breath into his work, would beguile nature of her cuftom . o 
perfedlly he is her ape. CA '’ i ' A TV ”’" r 1 Ta,e 

To Ape. v. a. [from ape . ] 
pran adlions. 


T 


Shakcfp. Winter's Tale. 
To imitate, as an ape imitates hu- 


H 

Aping the foreigners in every drefs, 

Which, bought at greater coft, becomes him lefs. Dryden 
Curfe on the (tripling ! how he apes his fire ! 

Ambitiogfly fententious ! Addifon's Cats 

Ape'ak, or Ape'ek. adv. [probably from It pique.] In a p 0 f! 
ture to pierce the ground. 

A'pepsy. n.f. [clm^.u.] Alofsof natural concodtion. Quincy. 
A'per. n.f. [from ape.] A ridiculous imitator or mimick. 

Ape rient, adj. [aperio, Lat. to open.] That which has the 
quality of opening ; chiefly ufed in medicine for gently pur- 
gative. 

There be bracelets fit to comfort the fpirits ; and they be of 
three intentions ; refrigerant, corroborant, and aperient. Bacon. 

Of the Items of plants, fome contain a fine aperient fait, and 
are diuretick and faponaceous. Arluthnot on Aliments. 

Ape'ritive- adj. [(som aperio, Lat. to open.] That which has 
the quality of opening the excrementious pallages of the 
body. 

They may make broth, with the addition of aperitive herbs. 

Harvey on Conjunctions. 

Ape'rt. adj. [aperius, Lat.] Open. „ 

Ape'rtion. n.J. [from aperius, Lat.] 

1. An opening ; a pafiage through any thing; a gap. 

The next now in order are the apertions ; under which term 
I do comprehend doors, windows, ftaircafes, chimneys, or 
other conduits : in fliort, all inlets or outlets. Walton’s Arcbit. 

2. The adt of opening ; or ftate of being opened. 

The plenitude of vcflels, otherways called the plethora, when 
it happens, caufeth an extravafation of blood, either by ruption 
or apertion of them. Wifcman's Surgery, 

Ape'rtly. adv. [aperte, Lat.] Openly; without covert. 
Ape'rtness. n.J. [from apert.] Opennels. 

In general, the freedom, or apertnefs and vigour of pro- 
nouncing, and the clofenefs and muffling, and, as 1 may fay, 
lazinefs of fpeaking, render the found confiderably different. 

Holder's Elements of Speech. 
A'perture. n.f. [from apertus, open.] 

1. The adt of opening. 

Hence arifeth the facility of joining a confonant to a vowel, 
becaufe from an appulfe to an aperture is eafier, than from one 
appulfe to another. Holder’s Elements of Speech. 

2. An open place. 

If memory be made by the cafy motion of the fpirits through 
the opened paffages, images, without doubt, pais through the 
fame apertures. , Glanville’s Sccpfis Scientif.cj, Preface. 

3. The hole next the objedl glafs of a tcicfcope or microfcope. 

The concave metal bore an apci’tur e of an inch ; hut the 
aperture was limited by an opaque circle, perfoiated in the mid- 
dle. Newton's Opti.it. 

4. Enlargement ; explanation : a fenfe feu'.om found. 

It is too much untwifted by the doddor^, and, like philofo- 
phy, made intricate by explications, and difficult by the aper- 
ture and diffolution of diftindtions. Taylor’s Worthy ConimurJc. 
Ape'talous. adj. [of «, priv. and tnraXo , a leaf.] Without 
petala or flower leaves. 

Apl'talousness. n.f. [from apctalous.] Being without leaves. 
APEX. n.f. apices, plur. [Lat.] The tip or point of any 
thing. 

The apex, or lefler end of it, is broken off. Woodward. 
APH/E'RESIS. n.f. [<hpaipc t*.] A figure in grammar that 
takes away a letter or fy liable from the beginning ot a word. 
AP HE' LION. n.f. aphelia, plur. [from «Vc, and *.iO, the iun.] 
That part of the orbit of a planet, in which it is at the point re- 
moteft from the fun. 

The reafon why the comets move not in the zwliack, is. 
that, in their aphelia, they may be at the greateft diftancesfrom 
one another ; and confequently difturb one another s motions 
the leaft that may be. Chcync s P hilofoph. Principles. 

APHE'TA. n.f. [with aftrologers.] The name of the plant, 
which is Imagined to be the giver or difpoler of life in a nati- 
vity. ~ D,p - 

Aphe'tical. adj. [from apheta.] Relating to the apheta. 
Aphila'nthropy. n.f. [», without, and love of 

mankind.] Want of love to mankind. 

A'phony. n.f. [a, without, and fJm, fpccch.] Alofsof fpecci. 

J Quincy. 

A'PHORISM. n.f [kp^fk.] A maxim ; a precept con- 
tradted in a Ihort fentence ; an unconnedted pofition. 

He will eafily difeern how little of truth there is in the mul- 
titude ; and though fometimes they arc flattered with that apho- 
rifm, will hardly believe the voice of the people to be the voice 
of God. Brown’s Vulgar Erreurs, b. 1. c. 3 - 

I fliall at prefent confider the apborifn , that a man of reli- 
gion and virtue is a more ufeful, and confequently a more va 
1 liable member of a community. Rogers’s Sermons.^ 

Aphori'stical. adj. [from aphorifn.] In the form of an ap w 
rifm ; in feparate and unconnedfed fentences. 
Aphoristically, adv. [from apberiftical.] In the form 0 a 
aphorifm. . , ( 

Thefe being carried down, do feldom mils a cure of tnc 
mcr, as Hippocrates doth likcways apborijlically tell us. 

rr Harvey on ConfumpUons- 

2 APHRO- 
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AphRODiSi'acal. 7 adj. [from Venus.] 

A™! w'Tfr i beeO ^The place where bees 

vert them into fome neighbouring apiary, there to ma .c wu 

APPcts 7 aft^. [Lat. from apex the top.] Little knobs 
** grow- on the tops of the (lamina, in the middle of a flower. 
They are commonly of a dark purplifli co.our By t c mic 
fcone they have been difeovered to be a fort of copula femna 
L, or feed vefl'els, containing in them fmail globular, and often 
oval particles, of various colours, and cxqmlitely formed.^ 

Api'ece. adv. [from a for each, and piece, or (hare.] I o the 

nnrt or fliarc of each. .. 

Men in whofe mouths at firft founded nothing but mortifi- 
cation, ’were come to think they might lawfully have fix or 
feven wives apiece. Hoo her , Preface 

1 have to ni'ffit difpatched fixteen bufineffes, a month s length 
Mdett, by an alftract of fuccefs. Shak. All’s well that ends well. 

One copy of this paper may ferve a dozen of you, which will 
be lei’s than a farthing apiece. Swift. 

A'pish. adj. [from ape.] . . 

1. Having the qualities of an ape; imitative. 

Report of faflfions in proud Italy, 

Whofe manners ftill our tardy, apijh nation 

Limps after, in bafe aukward imitation. Shak. Richard a. 

2. Foppifti ; affedted. 

Becaufe I cannot flatter, and look fair. 

Duck with French nods and apijh courtefy, 

I muft beheld a rancorous enemy. Shakcfp. Richard III. 

3. Silly; trifling; infignificant. _ 

All this is but aptjh fophiftrv ; and, to give it a name divine 
and excellent, is abufive and unjuft. Glanville’s Scepfts Scient. 

4. Wanton; playful. 

Gloomy fits the queen ; 

Till happy chance reverts the cruel feene ; 

And apijh folly, with her wild refort 

Of wit and jeft, difturbs the folcmn court. Prior. 

A'pishly. adv. [from apijh.] In an apifli manner ; foppifhly; 
conceitedly. 

A'pishness. n.f. [from apijh.] Mimickry; foppery; infigni- 
ficance ; playfulnefs. 

Api'tpat. adv. [a word formed from the motion.] With quick 
palpitation. 

O there he comes— Ay, my I lcdlor of Troy, welcome my 
bully, my back ; agad my heart has gone apitpat for you. 

Congreve’s Old Batchelor. 
APLXJ'STRE. n.f [Latin.] The ancient enfign carried in 
fea vcflels. 

The one holds a fword in her hand, to reprefent the Iliad, as 
the other has an aplujlrc , to reprefent the Odyflcy, or voyage of 
Ulyfl’es. Addifon. 

APO'CALYPSE. n.f. [from darticaZ-Jmlx.] Revelation; dif- 
covcry : a word ufed only of the facred writings. 

O for that warning voice, which he who faw 
Th’ apocalypfc heard cry in hcav’n aloud. Milton's Par. Loft. 
With this throne, of the glory of the Father, compare the 
throne of the Son of God, as fecn in the apocalypfe. 

Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
Apoca l y'ptical. adj. [from apocalypfe.] Concerning reve- 
lation ; containing revelation. 

Jf we could underftand that fccnc, at the opening of this 
apocalyptical theatre, we Ihould find it a reprefentation of the 
mnjefty of our Saviour. Burners Theory of the Earth. 

Apocaly'ptically. adv. [from apocalyptical.] In fuch a man- 
ner as to reveal fomething iecret, 

APOCOPE, n.f. [xvoxmni.] A figure in grammar, when the 
laft letter or fyllablc of a word is taken away ; as, ingem for 
ingenii. 

Apocru'stick. adj. [*iro*faVur», from to drive.] Re- 

medies endued with a repelling and aftringent power, by which 
they prevent the too great afflux of humours to a part difeafed. 

r . Chambers. 

APOCRYPHA, n.f [from imaxeydu, to put out of fight.] 

Books whofe authours are not known. It is ufed for the 
hooks appended to the facred writings, which, being of doubt- 
ful authours, are lefs regarded. 

VY e hold not the apocrypha for facred, as we do the holy 
feripture, but for human compofitions. Hooker, b. v. 

Apo'cryphal. adj. [from apocrypha.] 

1. Not canonical ; of uncertain authority. 

Jerom, who faith, that all writings not canonical are apocry- 
phal, ufes not the title apocryphal, as the reft of the fathers or- 
dinarily have done, whofe cuftom is fo to name, for the moft 
part, only fuch as might not publickly be read or divulged. 

„ n . , . , Hooker , b. v. & 20. 

2. Contained in the apocrypha. 

To fpeak of her in the words of the apocryphal writers, wif- 
Uom is glorious, and never fadeth away. Addifon. Spectator. 
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Relating to 3 


ridf 


tt is fometimes ufed for an account of yncertain credit. 
Apo'cryphally. adv. [from apocryphal.] > 

indifputably. 

Apo'cr 1 phalness. n.f. 

A, Setter- eviJen. 

to 


[from apocryphal.] Uncertainty ; 


Holding an knowledge, and Ian 

of it ; verily, to perfuade their app rehenf.ons othewifi,were « 
make Euclid believe, that there were more than one cent 
. , Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. c. 1 o- 

We can fay all at the number three ; therefore the world is 
We can lay an , followed him; therefore 


nerfeft. Tobit went, and = , 

Lrc is a wodd in die moon, were an 

Demonftration. Diet. 

, from, and yr, the earth.] A 


APODI’XIS. n.f. [dnsn^i »?■«.] 
APOGAi'ON. jn.f [from «V 


ing this, 

Chatnb * 


A'POG i-E. I point in the heavens, in which the fun, or a 

APOGE'UM. ) planet, is at the greateft diftance poflible from 
the earth in its whole revolution. The ancient aftronomers 
regarding the earth as the centre of the fyftem, chiefly regarded 
the apogseon and periga-on, which the moderns, ma« 
fun the centre, change for die aphelion and perihelion. 

Thy fin is in his apogacon placed, _ _ 

And when it movetii next, muft needs defeend. tanjax. 

It is not yet agreed in -what time, precifely, ihc apogeum ab- 
folvcth one degree. Brown’s Vulgar. Err oxrs, b. vi . c. <• 

Apologe' tical. 7 adj. [from a-. - - ylw, to d < end.] I hat which 

Ap loge'tick. 5 faid in defence of any thing or perfon. 

I defign to publilh an efliiy,ihe greater part of winch is apolo- 
gctical, for one fort of ciiymifts. Boyle. 

Apologe'tically. adv. [irom apologctical.] In tire wnv ui de- 
fence or cxcufe. 

Apo'locist. n f. [from To apologize.] He that makes an apo- 
logy ; a pleader in favour of another. 

To Apologize, v. n. [from apology.] 

1. To plead in favour of any perfon or thing. 

It will be much morp fcafonable to reform than apologize or 
rhctoricatc ; and therefore it imports diofe, who dwell lecure, 
to look about them.- Decay oj Piety. 

2. It has the particle for before the fubject of apology. 

I ought to apologize for my indifcrction in the whole under- 
taking. Wake's Preparation for Death. 

The tranflator needs not apologize for his choice of this piece, 
which was made in his childhood. Pope’s t reface to Statius. 

A'pologue. n.f. [iwroXsy©-.] Fable; ftory contrived to teach 
fome moral truth. 

An apologue of I¥Xop is beyond a fyllogifm, and proverbs 
more powerful than demonftration. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Some men are remarked for pleafantnefs in raillery ; others 
for apologues and appoftte diverting ftories. Locke. 

APCXLOG Y. n. J. [apologia, Lat. avoXvyia.] 

1 . Defence ; excufe. Apology generally fignifies rather excufe than 
vindication, and tends rather to extenuate the fault, than prove 
innocence. This is, however, fometimes unregarded by writers. 

In her face cxcufe 

Came prologue ; and apology too prompt ; 

Which with bland words at will Ihe thus addrefs’d. 

Milton’s Farad. Loft, b. ix. /. 854. 

2. It has for before the objett of excufe. 

It is not my intention to make an apology for my poem : 
fome will think it needs no excufe, and others will receive none. 

Dryden s Prcf. to Abf and Achit. 

I fliall neither trouble the reader, nor myfelf, with any apo- 
logy for publishing of thefe fermons ; for if they he, in any 
meafure, truly fcrviceable to the end for which they are de- 
figned, I do not fee what apology is neceflary ; and if they be 
not fo, I am fure none car. be fuffleient. TiUotfon. 

Apomeco'metr y. n.f. [owe, from, /*?*©-, diftance, and HgiV, 
to meafure.] The art of meafuring things at a diftance. 

APONEURU'SJS. n f [from aX, from, and Ttyr, a nerve.] 
An expanfion of a nerve into a membrane. 

When a cyft rifes near the orifice of the artery, it is formed 
by the aponeurofts that runs over the veffel, which becomes cx- 
ceffively expanded. Sharp’s Surgery. 

APO'P HASIS. n.J. [Lat. a denying.] A figure in 

rhetorick, by which the orator, fpeaking ironically, feems to 
wave what he would plainly infinuatc ; as. Neither will I men- 
tion tbofe things , which if L Jhould, you notwithjlanding could nei- 
ther confute or fpeak againft them. Smith's RLdoiick. 

Apophli/gmauck.. adj. [«~o and p>Jy;xa.] 1 hat which has 
the quality of drawing away phlegm. 

AporHLE gmatism. n. f. [avc and i.] A medicine of 
which the intention is to draw phlegm from the blood. 

And lo it is in apophlegmatijms and gargarifms, that draw the 
rheum down by the palate. Bacon’ s Natural Hift N - >8. 

Apophlegma i izant. n. f [ Y. j anJ Any remedy 

which cauies an evacuation of ferous or mucous humour by 
the noftrils, as particular kinds of fternutatcries. Quir.P 

A'pophi hegm. n.f. [a:rso 5 i f*«.] A remarkable fayin^ ; 
luablc maxim uttered on fome fudden occafion. ° ’ 

YVe may magnify the apophthegms, or reputed replies of wif- 
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clom, whereof many arc to be feen in Laertius and Lycoftbe- 
ncs. Brown’s Vulgar Errours , b. i. c. 6. 

I had a mind to collect and digeft fuch obfervations and 
apophthegms, as tend to the proof of that great affection. All is 
vanity. Prior’s Pref. to Solomon. 

APO PHYGE. n.f. [a-ropvyr, flight, or cfcape.] Is, in archi- 
tecture, that part of a column, where it begins to fpring 
out of its bafe ; and was originally no more than the ring or 
ferrel, which anciently bound the extremities of wooden pil- 
lars, to keep them from fplitting, and were afterward imitated 
in ftone work. We fometimes call it the fpring of the column. 

Chambers. 

APQPHl'SIS. n.f. [dmfrm;.] The prominent parts of Lmc 
bones ; the fame as proccfs. It differs from an epiphyfis, as 
that is a continuance of the bone itl'elf ; whereas the latter is 
fomewhat adhering to a bone, and of which it is not properly 
a part. ' J Quincy. 

It was the apophyfs , or head of the os tibire, which makes the 
knee. IVifeman's Surgery. 

Apop lb/ctic A t., adj. [from apoplexy.] Relating to an apo- 
plexy. 

We meet with the fame complaints of gravity in living bo- 
dies, when the faculty locomotive feems abolilhed ; as may be 
obferved in fupporting perfons inebriated, apoplcflical , or in 
lipothymi.es and fwoonings. Brown’s Vulgar Errours , b. iv. 

In an apoplcftica! cafe, he found extravafated blood, making 
way from the ventricles of the brain. Dcrbam's Phyfico-Theol. 
Apople'c i icx.. adj. [from apoplexy .] Relating to an apo- 
plexy. 

A lady was feized with an apopleftick fit, which afterward 
terminated in fome kind of lethargy. IVifeman’s Surgery. 

A’poplex. 71. f. [See APOPLEX V.] Apoplexy. The laft 
fyllable is cut away ; but this is only in poetry. 

Prcfent punilhment purfues his maw. 

When forfeited and fwell’d, the peacock raw, 

Idc bears into the bath ; whence want of breath. 

Repletions, apoplex, inteftate death. Dryden’s Juvenal. 
A’poplexed. adj. [from apoplex.] Seized with an apoplexy. 

Senfe, fure, you have, 

Elfc could you not have motion : but lure that fenfe 
Is apoplex' d. Sbakefp. Hamlet. 

A'POPLEXY. n.f. [jmt&»x,s£i{.] A fudden deprivation of all 
internal and external fenfation, and of all motion, unlefs of the 
heart and thorax. The caufe is generally a repletion, and in- 
dicates evacuation, joined with ftimuli. Sjtfney. 

Apoplexy is a fudden abolition of all the fenfes, external and 
internal, and of all voluntary motion, by the ftoppage of the 
flux and reflux of the animal fpirits through the nerves deftined 
for thofe motions. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Peace is a very apoplexy , lethargy, mulled, deaf, fleepy, in- 
fcnfiblc. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

A fever may take away my reafon, or memory, and an apo- 
plexy leave neither fenfe nor underftanding. Locke. 

AP&RTA. n.f. [awo=:«.] Is a figure in rhetorick, by which 
the fpeaker lhcws, that he doubts where to begin for the multi- 
tude of matter, or what to fay in fome ftrange and ambiguous 
thing ; and doth, as it were, argue the cafe with himfelf. Thus 
Cicero fays, Whether he took them front his fellows more impu- 
dently , gave them to a harlot more lafeivioufy , removed them from 
the liman people more wickedly , or altered them more prefump'.u- 
oufy , / cannot well declare. Smith's k bet. rick. 

APuRRHO'EA. n.f [dzu,-SS\r..] Effluvium ; emanation ; fome- 
thing emitted by another. 

The reafon of this he endeavours to make out by atomical 
aporrhaas , which palling from the crucntate weapon to the 
wound, and being incorporated with the particles of the falve, 
carry them to the’aftefied part Glanville’s Secpfis , c. 24. 

APOS/OP E'SJS. n.f. jy in *»£■»-, from ami, after, and a,tnr*e t 
to be filent.] A form of fpecch, by which the fpeaker, 
through fome affeftion, as forrow, bafhfulncfs, fear, anger, or 
vchemcncy, breaks off his fpecch before it be all ended. A 
figure. When,' fpeaking of a thing, wc yet feem to conceal it, 
though indeed we aggravate it ; or when the courfe of the 
fcntencc begun is fo ftayed, as thereby fome part of the fen- 
tencc not being uttered,’ may be underftood ; as, I might Jay 
much more, but modefly commands flence. Smith’s Rhetorick. 

Apo'stasy. n.f [amratris.] Departure from what a manhas 
profcfled : it is generally applied to religion ; fometimes with 
the particle front. 

The canon law defines apoflafy to be a wilful departure from 
that ftatc of faith, which any perfon has profeffed himfelf to 
hold in the chriftian church. Aylijfe’s Parergon. 

The affable archangel had forewarn’d 
Adam, by due example, to beware 
Apoflafy , by what bcfel in heav’11 

To thofe apoftates. Milton’s Paradife Lofi, b. vi. /. 43. 
Vice in us were not only wickedncfs, but apoflafy, degene- 
rate wickcdnefs. _ _ Sprat. 

Whoever do give different worlhips, muff bring in more 
gods ; which is an apoflafy from one God. Stillingflect. 

APG'STATE. n.f. [apojlata, Lat. tbaerdrv,.] One that has for- 
faken his profefflon ; generally applied to one that has left his 
religion. 2 


APO 

' The angels, for difobediencc, thou haft referred to a m f 
rablc immortality ; but unto man, equally rebellious, eeu^" 
apojlate from thee and goodnefs, thou haft given a Saviour ^ 

. a . . c , . , R °g<rts Sermons. 

Apoflates in point of faith, arc, according to the civil l aw 

fubjedt unto all punilhmcnts ordained againft hereticks. ** * 

Ayliffe’s Paragon Juris Caaonid 

Aposta'tica l. adj. [from apojlate.] Alter the manner of an 
apoftate. 

To Apo's t atize. v. n. [from apoflate.] To forfake one’s pro- 
fefflon ; it is commonly ufed of one who departs from his yj;~ 
gion. 

None revolt from the faith ; not becaufc they muft not look 
upon a woman to luft after her, but becaufe they arc reftrained 
from the perpetration of their lulls. If wanton glances, and 
libidinous thoughts, had been permitted by the gofpcl, they 
would have apoji at ixed ncvci thelcfs. Bentley’s Sermons 

To Apo'stem at v. r.. [from apofleme.] To become an apo- 
fteme ; to Ivvell and corrupt into matter. 

There is care to be taken in abfcclles of the bread and belly 
in danger of breaking inwards ; yet, by opening thofe too (bon* 
they fome times apojhmate again, and become crude. IPiJeman 

Apostema'tjon. n.f. [from apojtemaie.] The formation of 
an apofteme ; the gathering of a hollow purulent tumour. 

Nothing can be more admirable than the many ways nature 
hath provided for preventing, or curing of fevers 3 as, vomit- 
ings, apoji emotions, falivauons, ... G r ew’s Cojmologia Sacra. 

A'posteme. \n.J. favour fi - .] A hollow iwellmg, Idled with 

A postume.J purulent matter ; an r.kicefi. 

With equal propriety we may aibim, that ulcers of thelungs, 
or apojlemes of the brain, do lap pen ly in the left fide. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iii. c. 3. 

The opening of apoflemes , before die f uppuruUon be perfect- 
ed, weakeneth the heat, and renders them crude. IVijeman. 

APO'S 1 LE. n.J. [apoflo.'us, Lar. a.T-<-sv.> .] A perfon font with 
mandates by another. It is particularly applied to them whom 
our Saviour deputed to preach die gofpel. 

But all his mind is bent to holinefs ; 

His champions arc the prophets and apoflles. Shah. ’ten. V. 

I am far from pretending infallibility ; that would be to creel 
myfclf into an .apoflle : a prefumption in any one diat cannot 
confirm what he fays by miracles. Locke. 

We know but a fmall part of the notion of an apoji lc, by 
knowing barely diat he is fent forth. Watts's Logich. 

Apo'sTLESHip. n.f [from apoflle.] The office or dignity of 
an apoftlc. 

Where, bccaufe faith is in too low degree, 

I thought it fome apoji leftup in me 

To fpeak things, which by faith alone I fee. Domic. 

God h,.tn ordered it, that St. Paul hath writ epiftlcs ; which 
are all confined v.dtbin the bufmets of his apofilefmp 3 and fp con- 
tain nothing but points of chriftian inftrudtion. 

Locke’s Effay on St. Paul's Fpi/ilcs. 

Apostc/lic a l. adj. [from apoji click.] Delivered or taught by 
die apoftlcs ; belonging to the apoftlcs. 

They acknowledge not, that the church keeps any thing as 
apoflollcal, which is not found in the apoftlcs writings, in what 
other records foever it be found. hooker, b. iv. § 2. 

Declare yourfelf for that church, -which is founded upon 
feripture, reafon, apojlolical practice and antiquity. 1 looker. 

Apos: o'riCAUy. adv. [from apojlolical.] Lithe manner of 
the apoftlcs. 

Aposi o'ljcalnfss. n.f. [from apojlolical.] The quality of 
relating to theapoftles; apoftolical authority. 

Aposto'lick. ad;, [from apoflle.] Taught by the apoftlcs ; be- 
longing to an apoftlc. 

Their oppofitions in maintenance of publick fuperftition a- 
gainft apojiolick endeavours, were vain and frivolous. Hooker. 

Or where did I at fure tradition ftrike. 

Provided ftill it v/eic. apojioliek ? Dryden’s Hind and Panther. 

APO'STROPHE. n.f. from from, aud 

to turn.] 

1. In rhetorick, a diverfion of fpecch to another perfon, than the 

fpeech appointed did intend or require; or it is a turning of 
the fpeech from one perfon to another, many times abruptly. 
A figure when wc break oft" the courfe of our fpeech, and fpeak 
to fome new perfon, prcfent or abfent, as to the people or wit- 
neffes, when it was before directed to the judges, or opponent. 
This diverfion or fpeech is made many ways, i . To God. 2 . 
To angels. 3. To men in their fcvcral ranks, whether ab- 
fent or prcfent, dead or alive. 4. To the adverfary. 5. do 
the heavenly bodies and meteors. 6. 'Fo the earth and things 
in it. 7. To the fea and things in it. 8. 'Fo bcafts, birds, 
and fifties. 9. To inanimate things. Smith' s Rhetoric*. 

2. In grammar, the contraction of a word by theufe pl’ a comma; 
as, tho’, for though ; rep’, for reputation. 

Many laudable attempts have been made, by abbreviating 
words with apofirophes ; and by lopping polylyllables, leaving 
one or two words at mod. Swift. 

To Apo'strophize. v. a. [from apoji rophe . ] To addreis by 
an apoftrophe. 

There is a peculiarity in Homer's manner of apcjhopbizmg 

’ Eunueus, 
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nmllyappl' ed ° , A‘°Apos T F M t- [This " ,onl is P r0 P er, X 

A postume. ”•/ tumour filled with purulent matter. 

apoji cm.] A hoii mefentery breaking, caufes a con- 

Aronwhofe 

SJTr* 

imagination. . f d t) . air and 

m Wand’ring m the d.rk, 

Phyficians, for the tree, have found the bark ; 

They, lab’ringfor relief of human kind, 1 
With (liarpen’d fight fome remedies may find, J ^ 

Th’ abothecary-tnim ^ wholly blind. , ' . 

Apo'thecm .n.f [properly apophthegm ; which e .] 

m t1LSonverfi^ with him, and fcattering lhort ^ 
/W and little pleafant ftories, and making ufcful apphca- 

&In,,hisV™ w,, In h, 

° f As*!” ftSTbcgrl'ca and paintfd omnipotent, or the »ds 
and the hammer could give it an atotheofis. ^utn. 

Allots the prince of his celeftial line, Carth 

An apotheofs, and rites divine. 

Apo'tome. n.f. [ 7 rom mwtem.;:.', to cut orf.J 
t h, mlthemaiiclts, the remainder or difference of twomcom- 

menfurablc quantities. , . r r 

2 In mufick, it is the part remaining of an entire tone, after a 

‘ greater femitone has been taken from it. The 
numbers of the apotome, is that of 2048 t0 . : l 'p' 
thought that the greater tone could not be divided into two 
equal parts; for which reafon they called the firft part . 
and the other , jan crs. 

A'pozfm. n.f [hh, from, and tf, to boil.] A decoction ; an 
infufion made bv boiling ingredients. . 

During this evacuation, he took opening broths and apo- 
zems . 0 Wifeman's Surgery. 

To APPA'L. v.a. [ appalir , Fr. It might more properly have 
been written appale.] To fright ; to ltrikc with fudden fear ; 

to deprefs ; to difeourage. 

Whilft fhe fpake, her great words did appal 
My feeble courage, and my heart opprefs, 

That yet I quake and tremble over all. Fairy Jhtcen, b. 11. 
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Give with thy trumpet a loud note to Troy, 
Thou dreadful Ajax ; that til’ appalled fir 


Shakefp. 


May pierce the head of thy great combatant. . 

The houfe of peers was fomewhat appalled at this alarum ; 
I. .* u *;n n«vf A™ Clarendon. 


Pope. 


but took time to confider of it till next day. 

Does neither rage inflame, nor fear appal. 

Nor the black fear of death that laddcns all. 

The monfter curls 
His flaming creft, all other thir {t appall'd. 

Or Ihiv’rir.g flies, or choak’d at diftance ftands. Thomfon. 
Appa'lement. n.f from appal.] Depreffion; difeouragement ; 
impreflion of fear. 

As the furious {laughter of them was a great difeouragement 
and appale mait to the reft. Bacon’s Llenry VII. 

A'ppanage. n.f. [ appanagium , low Latin ; probably from pa- 
ttis, bread ] Lands fet apart by princes for the maintenance of 
their younger children. 

He became fuitor for the earldom of Cheftcr, a kind of ap- 
panage" to Wales, and ufing to pp to the king’s ion. Bacon. 
Had he though it fit, 

That wealth fhould be the appanage of wit. 

The God of light could ne’er have been fo blind. 

To deal it to the worft of human kind. Swift. 

Apparatus, n. f. [Latin.] Things provided as means to any 
certain end, as the tools of a trade; the furniture of a houfe; 
ammunition for war ; equipage ; Ihow. 

There is an apparatus of things previous, to be aeljufted be- 
fore 1 come to the calculation it felt. IVoodwanr s Nat. Hifl. 

Ourfelves are cafily provided for ; it is nothing but the cir- 
cumftantials, the apparatus or equipage of human life, thatcofts 
fo much. Pope’s Letters to Gay. 

APPA’RF.L. n.f. It has no plural, [appareil, Yr.] 

1. Drcfs; vefture. 

I cannot cog and fay, that thou art this and that, like many 
Of thofe lifping hawthorn buds, that come like women in mens 
apparef and fmell like Bucklcrfbury iti fimpling time. 

Shakfpcare’s Merry Wives of Wintlftr. 

2. External habiliments. 

Our late burnt London, in apparel new. 

Shook off her allies to have treated you. Waller. 

At publick devotion, his rcftgned carriage made religion ap- 
pear in the natural apparel of fimplicity. T it hr, N° 54. 

To Appa'rel. v. d. [from apparel, the noun.] 

Vol. I. 


j. To drcfs ; to cloath. . , ^ that were virgins 

Witli fuch robes were the king s dau 3 mu ^ ^ ^ f 

apparelled. 

2 'Fo adorn with drcfs. , nreridiifiiefe bf her 

She did apparel her apparel, and with the preci ^ 

body made it moft fumptuous. 

3 ' T Yo7m»h“’r«” 

in them, and putting into N 3 5 04- 

with a verdure of plants, would ^ ^ 

Apparent, adj. [apparent, Fr. apparens, Lat.] 

'• “Sple, of renfon are in Aemfelocs Ag-. 

For to make nothing evident of itfelT unto man’s underftand- 
ing, were to take away all poffibility of knowing 

2 ' SC The^ ^e report of phan- 
t?fv as P in the apparent bignols of thefun, tbc(ippjy>‘tc ro 
Snk ol the ftaf in air and warn,. Hales Or,.,,, .J 

3' V whai fea^nado^ontertained ia known roGod: 
(.iiS that wc have not behaved ourfelvea, as ,f we 
preferved a grateful remembrance of his mercies. Atter 'niry. 

P The outward and apparent fluidity of actions fhould flow 

from purity of heart. ogt> s ‘ 

a Open { difcoverable ; known. 

As well the fear of harm, as harm apparent. 

In my opinion ought to be prevented. Shakefp. Rsdard 111. 

c. Certain ; not prclumptive. 

He is the next of blood, • 

And heir apparent to the Enslilh crown. Shakefp. Henry V I. 
Apparent, n.f Elliptically ufed for heir apparent. 

Arife a knight ; 

And learn this leffon, Draw thy fword in right.— 

—I’ll draw it as apparent to the crown, 

And in that quarrel ufc it. Shakefp. Henry \ I. 

Apparently, aeh. [from apparent.] Evidently; openly. 

Arrelf him, officer ; 

I would not fparc my brother in this cafe. 

If he Ihould fcorn me fo apparently. Shakefp. Comedy 6 fJy*J' 
Vices apparently tend to the impairing of mens health, lillot. 
Appari'tion. n.J. [from dppareo, Lat. to appear.] 

1. Appearance; vifibility. 

When fuddenly ftood at my head a dream, 

Whofe inward apparition gently mov’d 
My fancy. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. vui, 

2. The thing appearing; a form; a vifiblc objed. 

I have mark’d 

A thoufand bluftiing apparitions 
To ftart into her face ; a thoufand innocent fliames 
In angel whitenefs bear away thofe blufties. 

Shakcfpeare’s Much ado about Nothing. 

A glorious apparition ! had not doubt. 

And carnal fear, that day dimm’d Adam’s eyes. Par ad. Lojl. 
Any thing befides may take from me the fenfe of what ap- 
peared ; which apparition, it feems, was you. Tatlcr , N ' 55. 

3. A fpedre ; a walking fpirit. 

Horatio fays ’tis but our phantafy. 

Touching this dreaded fight twice feen of us j 
Therefore I have in treated him, 

That if again this apparition come, 

He may approve our eyes, and fpeak to it. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
Tender minds fhould not receive- early impreffions of gob- 
lins, fpedres, and apparitions, wherewith maids fright them in- 
to compliance. Locke. 

One of thofe apparitions had his rigl” hand filled with darts, 
which he brandifhed in the face of all who came up that way. 

Tatlcr, N 1 - 8l. 

4. Something only apparent, not real. 

Still there’.; fomething 

That checks my joys 

— Nor can I yet diftingiilfh 

Which is an apparition, this or that. Denham’s Sophy: 

5. Aftronomically, the vifibility of fome luminary, oppofed td 
occultation. 

A month of apparition is the fpace wherein the moon ap- 
pearcth, deducting three days wherein it commonly difap- 
peareth ; and this containetli but twenty-fix days and twelve 
hours. Brown’s Vulgar Errours , b. iv. c. t 2. 

Appa'ritors. n.f [from affarco, Lat. to be at hand.] 

1. Such perfons as arc at hand to execute the proper orders of the 
magiftrate or judge of ary court of judicature. Aylijfe's Parcrg. 

2. TheloWeft officer of the ccclcfiaftical court. 

They fwallowed all the Roman hierarchy, from the pope to 

t\\eafifsnritnr. “ 
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How well appaid (he W3s her bird to find ? Sidne y. 

Ay, Willy, when the heart is ill affay’d. 

How can bagpipe or joints be well appaid. SpenfePs Paf. 
I am well appaid that you had rather believe, than take the 
pain of a long pilgrimage, you will never be fo ftift'in any opi- 
nion- Camden. 

So only can high jufticc reft appaid. Parad. Loft, l. xii. 

'lo APPE'ACH. v. a. 

i. T o accufe ; to inform againft any perfon. 

He did, amongft many others, appcach Sir William Stanley, 
the lord chamberlain. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

Were he twenty times 

My fon, I would appcach him. Shakefp. Richard II. 

Difclofe 

The ftate of your affection ; for your paftions 

Have to the full appcachcd. Shah. All’s well that ends well. 

2- To cenfure ; to reproach } to taint with accufation. 

For when Cymochles faw the foul reproach. 

Which them appeached ; prick’d with guilty Ihame, 

And inward grief, he fiercely gen approach, 

Refolv’d to put away that lordly fhamc. Fairy Queen, h. it. 

Nor canft, nor durft thou, traitor, on the pain, 

Appcach my honour, or thine own maintain. Dryd. Fables. 

Appe’achment. n. f. [from appcach .] Charge exhibited a- 
gainft any man ; accufation. 

A bufy headed man gave firft light to this appeachmcnt ; but 
the earl did avouch it. Sir J. Hayward. 

The duke’s anfwcrs to his appeachments , in number thirteen, 
t find civilly couched. Wotton. 

To APPEAL, v. n. [appello, Lat.] 

1. To transfer a caufe from one to another} with the particles to 
and from. 

From the ordinary therefore they appeal to themfelves .Hooker. 

2. To refer to another as judge. 

Force, or a declared defign of force, upon the perfon of an- 
other, where there is no common fuperior on earth to appeal to 
for relief, is the ftate of war } and it is the want of fuch an ap- 
peal gives a man the right of war, even againft an aggrefl'or, 
though he be in fociety and a fellow fubjedt. Locke. 

They knew no foe, but in the open field. 

And to their caufe and to the gods appealed. Stepney. 

3. To call another as witnefs. 

"Whether this, that the foul always thinks, be a felf-cvident 
propofition, I appeal to mankind. Locke. 

4. To charge with a crime } to accufe. 

One but flatters us. 

As well appeareth by the caufe you come. 

Namely, t’ appeal each other of high treafon. Shah. Rich. II. 

Appe'al. n.f. [from the verb To appeal.] 

j. An appeal is a provocation from an inferior to a fuperior judge, 
whereby the jurifdiction of the inferior judge is for a while 
fufpended, in refpcct of the caufe} the cognizance being de- 
volved to the fuperior judge. Aytijfe’s Rarer gon. 

This ring 

Deliver them, and your appeal to us 

There make before them. Shakefp. Henry VIH. 

Ourreafon prompts us to a future ftate. 

The laft appeal from fortune and from fate. 

Where God’s all righteous ways will be declar’d. Dryden. 
There arc diftributers of jufticc, from whom there lies an 
appeal to the prince. Addifon on Italy. 

2 . In the Common law. 

An accufation ; which is a lawful declaration of another 
man's crime before a competent judge, by one that fets his name 
to the declaration, and undertakes to prove it, upon the pe- 
nalty that may enfue of the contrary } more commonly ufed 
for the private accufation of a murderer, by a party who had 
intereft in the party murdered, and of any felon, by one of his 
accomplices in the fact. Cowell. 

The duke’s unjuft. 

Thus to retort your manifeft appeal. 

And put your trial in the villain’s mouth. 

Which here you come to accufe. Shak. M Wives of Windfor. 
Haft thou, according to thy oath and bond, 


Brought hither Henry Hereford, thy bold fon. 
Here to make good the boift’rous late appeal 


Shakefpeare. 


Againft the duke of Norfolk ? 

3. A fummons to anfwcr a charge. 

Nor flial! the facred character of king 
Be urg’d to fliield me from thy bold appeal. 

If I have injur’d thee, that makes us equal. Dryd. Don Seb. 
jf. A call upon any as witnefs. 

The calling up of die eyes, and lifting up of the hands, is a 
kind of appeal to the Deity, the authour of wonders. Bacon. 
Appe'alANT. n.f [from appeal.] He that appeals. 

Lords appealants. 

Your diff’renccs fhall all reft under gage, 

Till we aflign you to your days of trial. Shakefp. Rich. III. 
Appe'al tK. n.f. [from appeal.] One who makes an appeal. 
To APPEAR, v. n. [appareo, Lat.] 

x. To be in fight ; to be vifible ; fometimes with the particle in. 
As the leprofy appeareth in the (kin of theflefh. Lev. xiii. 43. 


nor. 
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And half her knee, and half her bread appear. 

By art, like negligence, difclos’d and bare. ’ d ■ 

2. To become vifible as a fpirit. 

For I have appeared unto thee for this purpofe, to make th 
a minifter and a witnefs. Atlsxxv i ,( C 

3. 'Fo Hand in the prefence of another ; generally ufed of ' j ' 

ing before fome fuperiour. an ®" 

When fhall I come and appear before God ? Pfalm *];• 

4. To be the object of obfervation. 

Let thy work appear unto thy fervants, and thy glory Unto 
their children. pf a p m ' c 

5. 'Fo exhibit one’s felf before a court of jufticc. 

Keep comfort to you, and diis morning fee 
You do appear before them. Shakefp. Henry VlD 

6. To be made clear by evidence. 

Egfrid did utterly wafte and fubdue it, as appears out of Bc- 
da’s complaint againft him } and Edgar brought it under his 
obedience, as appears by an ancient record. Spcnfcds Ireland 

7. To feem in oppofition to reality. 

His firft and principal care being to appear unto his people’ 
fuch as he would have them he, and to be fuch as he appeared 

Sidney, b. ii. 

My noble mafter will appear 

Such as he is, full of regard and honour. Shak. Julius Ca-f. 

8- To be plain beyond difpute. ■'* 

From experiments, uieful indications may be taken, as will 
appear by what follows. Arbutbnot on Aliments 

Appe'arance. n.f. [from To appear.] 

1. The act of coming into fight ; as, they were furprifed by the 
fudden appearance of the enemy. 

2. The thing feen •, as, the remarkable appearances in the Iky. 

3. Phcenomena ; that quality of any thing which is vifible. 

The advancing day of experimental knowledge difclofeth 
fuch appearances, as will not lie even in any model extant. 

Glanville’s Scepfis Scientifca , Prcf. 

4. Semblance } not reality. 

He encreafed in eftimation, whether by deftiny, or whether 
by his virtues, or at leaft by his appearances of virtues. Hayw. 

Heroic virtue did his adtions guide. 

And he the fubftance not th’ appearance chofe. Diyden. 
The hypocrite would not put on the appearance of virtue, if 
’ it was not the mod proper means to gain love. Addifon. Spcfiat. 

5. Outfide} fhow. 

Under a fair and beautiful appearance there fhould ever be the 
real fubftance of good. Rogers. 

6 . Entry into a place or company. 

Do the fame juftice to one another, which will be done us 
hereafter by thofe, who (hall make their appearance in the world, 
when this generation is no more. Addifon s Freeholder, N 3 3 5. 

7. Apparition } fupernatural vifibilitv. 

I think a perfon terrified with the imagination of fpedlres, 
more rcafonable than one who thinks the appearance of fpirits 
fabulous. Addifon. Spoliator, N° 1 1 c. 

8. Exhibition of the perfon to a court. 

I will not tarry } no, nor ever more 
Upon this bufinefs my appearance make 
In any of their courts. Shakefp. Henry VIC. 

9. Open circumftancc of a cafe. 

Or grant her paflion be fincere. 

How fhall his innocence be clear ? 

Appearances were all fo ftrong. 

The world muft dunk him in die wrong. Swift. 

1 C. Prefence } mien. 

Health, wealth, vidtory, and honour, are introduced ; wif- 
dom enters the laft, and fo captivates with her appearance, that 
he gives himfelf up to her. Addifon. Guardian, N° 1 1 1. 

II. Probability} feeming} likelihood. 

There is that which hath no appearance, that this prieft be- 
ing utterly unacquainted with the true perfon, according to 
whofe pattern he Ihould ftiapc his counterfeit, fliould think it 
poffible for him to inftrudt his player. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Appf.'arf.R. n.f. [from To appear.] The perfon that appears. 
That owls and ravens are ominous appearers, and prelignify 
unlucky events, was an augurial conception. Brown's Vul.Err. 

Appe'asablf. adj. [fiom To appeafe.] That may be pacified ; 
reconcileable. 

Appi/asableness. n.f. [from To appeafe .J The quality of 
being eafily appeafed } reconcileatdenefs. 

To APPEASE- v. a. [appaifer, Fr.J. 

1. To quiet } to put in a ftate of peace. 

By his counfcl he appeafeth the deep, and planteth iflands 
therein. Ecclus, xliii. 23. 

England had no leifure to think of reformation, till the civil 
wars were appeafed, and peace fettled. Sir J. Denies on Irel. 

2. To pacify} to reconcile} to ftill wrath. 

So Simon was appeafed towards them, and fought no more 
againft them. 1 Mac. xiii. 47. 

O God ! if my deep prayers cannot appeafe thee. 

Yet execute thy wrath on me alone. Shakefp. Richard III. 

The reft fhall hear me call, and oft be warn’d 
Their finful ftate, and to appeafe betimes 
Th’ incenfed Deity. Milton’s Paradife LoJI, b. iii. 

Appe'ase- 
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Appeasement, n.f. [from To appeafe.] A ftate of peace. 

Beiiw neither in numbers nor in courage great, partly y 

A P«ly by -treaty, they were 

Ai ZffiifL-f- [from To apptafe.] He that pacifa others; 
he that quiets difturbanccs. 

Api-e'i.lant. n.f. [agpello, Lat. to call] ., - 

A challenger} one that fummons another to anfwer either 

the lifts or in a court of juftice. 

In the devotion of a fubj eel’s love. 

And free from other mifbegotten hate, ... ,, 

Cornel appellant to this princely prefence. Shakefp. JOc/s. 11. 

This is the day appointed for the combat, 

And ready are th’ appellant and defendant, , v 

Th’ armourer and his man, to enter the lifts. Shak. Hen. IV - 
Thcfe fliifts refuted, anfwer thy appellant. 

Though by his blindnefs maim’d for high attempts, 

Who now defies thee thrice to fingle fight. 

2. One that appeals from a lower to a higher power. 

Milton s Samfon Agorufes. 

An appeal transfers the cognizance ot the cauieto the Supe- 
rior judge } fo that, pending the appeal, nothing can be at- 
tempted in prejudice of the appellant. Ayltfte s Parergon. 

ArPE'LL ate. n.f. [appe’iatus, Lat.] The perfon appealed againft. 
An appcllatory libel ought to contain the name of the party 
appellant } the name of him from whofe fentence it is appeal- 
ed } the name of him to whom it is appealed } from what fen- 
tence it is appealed } the day of the fentence pronounced, and 
appeal interpofed ; and the name of the party appellate ■, or per- 
fon againft whom the appeal is lodged. Ayliffc s Pat ergon. 

Art’ELL a’tion. n.f. [appellatio, Lat.] Name} word by which 
any thing is called. 

Nor are always the fame plants delivered under the fame 
name and appellations. Brown’s I ulgar F. trout s. 

Good and evil commonly operate upon the mind of man, by 
refpeclive names or appellations, by which they are notified and 
conveyed to the mind. South. 

Appe'llative. n.f. [appellativum, Lat.] 

Words and names are either common or proper. Common 
names are fuch as ftand for univerfal ideas, or a whole rank of 
beings, whether general or fpecial. Thefe are called appella- 
tives. So fifli, bird, man, city, river, are common names } and 
fo are trout, eel, lobfter ; for they all agree to many indivi- 
duals, and lbmc to many fpecies. Witts s Logicks 

Appe'llati v i L Y. adv. [from appellative.] According to the 
manner of nouns appellative } as, this man is a Hercules. Her- 
cules is ufed appel'.ative'y to fignify# Jlrong man. 

Appf.'llatory. ad), [from appeal.] That which contains an 
appeal. See Appe li.ate. 

Appe'llee. n.f. [from appeal .] One who is appealed againft, 
and accufed. Dili. 

To APPEND, v. a. [appendo, Lat. to hang to any thing.] 

1. To hang any thing upon another } as, die infeription was ap- 
pended to the column. 

2. To add to fomething as an acceffory, not a principal part. 
Appe'ndage. n.f [French] Something added to another 

diing, without being neccllary to its cffence, as a portico to 
the houfe. 

Modelly is the appendage of fobriety, and is to chaftity, to 
temperance, and to humility, as the fringes are to a garment. 

Taylor’s Rule of living holy. 
None of the laws of motion now eftablifhed, will ferve to 
account for the production, motion, or number of bodies, nor 
their appendages, though they may help us a little to conceive 
their appearances. Cbeyne’s Philofophical Principles. 

He was fo far from over-valuing any of the appendages of life, 
that the thoughts of life did not atfedt him. Atterbury’s Serm. 
A P P e'n d a n r. adj. [ F rcnch.] 

1 . Hanging to fomething elfe. 
a. Belonging to } annexed } concomitant. 

He that defpifes the world, and all its appendant vanities, is 
the mod fecure. Taylor's Rule of holy living , 

He that looks for the blcflings appendant to the facramcnt, 
muft cxpedl them upon no terms, but of a worthy communion. 

Toy oF s Worthy Communicant. 
Riches multiplied beyond the proportion of our character, 
and the wants appendant to it, naturally dilpofe men to forget 
God - Rogers. 


In law. 

Appendant is any thing belonging to another, 

Sl*» 1 % 1 v ■ 4-1% .... -I 1 * d* f • 0-m 


as 


Appendant is any thing belonging to another, as accejforium 
pincipcdi, with die civilians, or adj unci um fubjeSIo, with the lo- 
gicians. An hofpital may be appendant to a manour } a com- 
mon of fifhing appendant to a freehold. Cowell. 

Appendanti n.f. That which belongs to another thing, 
an accidental or adventitious part. 

Pliny gives an account of the inventors of the forms a.. u 
appendants of {hipping. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

A word, a look, a tread, will ftrike, as they are appendants 
external fymmetry, or indication- of the beauty of the mind. 
A Grew' s Cofnologia Sacra, b " 

Appendicate. v. a. [appendo, Lat.] To 


and 
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To 


thill: 


1 add to 
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another 
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In a palace there is the cafe or fabrick of the ft-ante, and 
there are certain additaments } as, various furniture, and cu- 
rious motions of divers things appendicated to it. 

Hale s Origin of Mankind. 

Appendica'tion. n.f. [from appendicate.] Adjunct} appen- 
dage} annexion. ,■ . •• 

There arc confiderable parts and integrals, and ajfenaica- 

tions unto the mundus afpedlabiiis, impofliblc to be eternal 

Hale’s Origin of Mankind • 

Appe'ndix- n. f. appendices, plur. [Lat.] 

1. Something appended, or added to another thing. 

The cherubim were never intended as an object of worfhip, 
becaufe they were only the appendices to another thing. But a 
thing is then propofed as an object of worfhip, when it is let 
up by itfelf, and not byway ot addition or ornament to another 
thing. Stilling feet’s Defence ofDifccurfes on Romift) Idolatry. 

Normarfdy became an a&pcndix to England, the nobler do- 
minion, and received a greater conformity of their laws to the 
Englifh, than they gave to it Hale’s Civil Law of England. 

2. A11 adjunct or concomitant. . - 

All concurrent appendices of tbcadtion ought to be furveyed, 
in order to pronounce with ertith concerning it. Watts. 

To APPERTAIN, v. n. [appartenir, Fr.] 

1 . To belong to as of right. 

The honour of deviling this doctrine, that religion ought to 
be inforced by the fword, would be found appertaining to Ma- 
homed the fQfe prophet. Raleigh’s EJfays. 

The Father, t’ whom in heav’n fupreme 
Kingdom, and power, and glory appertains, 

Hatli honour’d me, according to his will. Pdradife LoJI', b. vi. 

2. To belong to by nature or appointment. 

If the foul of man did ferve only to give him being in this 
life, then things appertaining to this lite would content him, as 
we fee they do other creatures. Hooker, b. i. 

And they roatled the paftover with fire, as appertaineth : as 
for the Sacrifices they fod them in brafs pots. 1 Efdras, i. 2. 

Both of them feem not to generate any other effect, but fuch 
as appertaineth to their proper objedts and fenfes. Bacon. 

Is it expedted, I Ihould know no fecrets 
That appertain to you ? Shakefp. Julius Cwfar. 

AppeRTa'inment. n.f. [from appertain.'] That which be- 
longs to any rank or dignity. 

He ftient our meffengers, and we lay by 
Our apfertainments, vihting of him. 

Shakefpeare’ s Troi'us and Crefftda. 
Appe'^tenance. n.f [appartcnance, Er.] That which belongs 
or relates to another thing. 

Can they which behold the controverfy of divinity condemn 
our enquiries in the .doubtful a^f ertenancies of arts, and recep- 
taries of philofophy ? Brown's Vulgar Errours, Preface. 

Appe'rtinent. adj. [from To appertain.] Belonging} relating. 
You know how apt our love was to accord 
To furnifh him with all apperiinents 

Belonging to his honour. Shakefpeare' s Henry V. 

A'ppet ence. \ri.J. [appetentia, Lat.] Carnal defire ; fenfual 
A'ppetency. J defire. 

Bred only and completed to the tafte 
Of luftful appetence } to fing, to dance. 

To drefs, totroulethc tongue, and roll the eye. 

Milton's Paradife Lof, b. xi. /, 619. 
Appftiih'hty. n. f. [from appetible.] The quality of being 
dcfirable. 

That elicitation which the fchools intend, is a deducing of 
the power of the will into act, merely from the appetibility 
ot' the objedt, as a man draws a child after him with the fight 
ot a green bough. Bramham againjl Hobbes. 

A ppe'i iblk. adj. [appetibihs, Lat.] Delirable } that which may- 
be the objedt of appetite. 

Power both to flight the moft appetible objects, and to con- 
troul the moft unruly paftions. Bramham againft Hobbes. 

A'PPETITE. n.f [appetitus, Lat.] J 

1 . The natural defire of good } the inftindt by which we are led 
to feck plealure. 

The will properly and ftridly taken, as it is of things which 
are referred unto the end that men defireth, differeth greatly- 
from that inferiour natural defire, which we call appetite. The 
objedt of appetite i- wnatfoever fenfible good may be wifhed for } 
the object ot will is that good which reafort does lead us to leek. 

„„ , _ Hooker, b. i. $ 7. 

2. 1 lie defire of fenfual pleafurc. 

Why, flie fhould hang on him. 

As if increafe of appetite had grown 
By what it fed on. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Urge his hateful luxury. 

And beftial appetite in change of lull. Shakefp. Richard TH. 
Each tree 

Loaden with faireft fruit, that hung to th’ eye 
Tempting, ftirr’d in me fudden afetite 
To pluck and eat. Milton’s Paradife Lof, b. viil. 

There is continual abundance, which creates fuch an appetite 
in your reader, that he is not cloyed with any thing, but fatis- 
ht ‘ d Wllh alL Dryden s Juvenal, Dedicat. 

3- Vio- 
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3. Violent longing ; eagernefs after any thing. 

No man could enjoy his life, his wife, or goods, if a mightier 
man had an appetite to take the fame from him. Davies on Irel. 

Hopton had an extraordinary appetite to engage W aller in a 
battle. Clarendon, b. viii. 

Power being the natural appetite of princes, a limited mo- 
narch cannot gratify it. Swift. 

4. Kccnnefs of itomach ; hunger ; defire of food. 

There be four principal caufes of appetite ; the refrigeration 
of the ftomach, joined with fome drynefs ; contraction ; vel- 
lication, and abiterfion ; befides hunger, which is an empti- 
nefs. Bacon's Natural Hijlory , N° 831. 

5. It has fometimes of before the object of defire. 

The new officer’s nature needed fome reftraint to his immo- 
derate appetite of power. Clarendon. 

6 . Sometimes to. 

We have generally fuch an appetite to praife, that we gree- 
dily fuck it in. Government of the Tongue, § 8. 

Appeti'tion. n. f. [appetitio, Lat.j Defire. 

The actual appetition or fattening our affections on him. 

Hammonds Practical Cateehfm. 
Appetitive, adj. [from appetite.] That which defires; that 
which has the quality of defiring. 

The will is not a bare appetitive power as that of the fenfual 
appetite, but is a rational appetite. Hale s Origin of Mankind. 
To APPLA'UD. v. a. [applaudo, Lat.j 

1 . To praife by clapping the hand. 

2. To praife in general. 

I would "applaud thee to the very echo. 

That fhould applaud again. Shnkefp. Macbeth. 

Nations unborft your mighty names fhall found. 

And worlds applaud that mutt not yet be found ! Pope. 
Appla'uder. n.J. [from applaud .J He that praifes or com- 
mends. 

I had the voice of my fingle reafon againft it, drowsed in 
the noife of a multitude ol applauders. Glanville' s Scepfts. 

Appla'use .n.f [applaufus, Lat.j Approbation loudly expreffed ; 
praife. 

This general applaufe, and chearful fhout. 

Argues your wifdom and your love to Richard. Shak. R. III. 

Sylla wept, 

And chid her barking waves into attention ; 

And fell Charybdis murmur’d foft applaufe. Milton's Conun. 
Thofc that arc fo fond of applaufe , how little do they tafte it 
When they have it ? South. 

See their wide ftreaming wounds ; they neither came 
For pride of empire, nor defire of fame; 

Kings fight for kingdoms, madmen for applaufe , 

But love for love alone, that crowns the lover’s caufc. 

Dryden's Fables. 

A'PPLE. n.f. [aeppcl, Saxon. J 
j. The fruit of the apple tree. 

Tall thriving trees confcfs’d the fruitful mold ; 

The red’ning apple ripens here to gold. Pope's Odyffey. 

2 . The pupil of the eye. 

He inftrufted him ; he kept him as the apple of his eye. 

Deut. 7 i.xx ii. 10. 

Apple of Love. . 

Apples of love arc of three forts ; the mod common having 
long* trailing branches, with rough leaves and yellow joints, 
lucceeded by apples, as they are called, at the joints, not round, 
but bunched ; of a pale orange fhining pulp, and feeds within. 

Mortimer's Art of Husbandry. 
Apple-graft, n.f. [from apple and graft.} A twig of apple 
tree grafted upon the ftock of another tree. 

We have feen three and twenty forts of apple-grafts upon 
the fame old plant, moft of them adorned with fruit. Boyle. 
Apple-tart, [from apple and tart. J A tart made of apples. 
What, up and down carv’d like an apple-tart. 

Sbakefpeare's Taming of the Shrew. 
Apple tree. n.f. [from apple and tree.] 

The fruit of this tree is for the moft part hollowed about the 
foot ftalk ; the cells inclofing the feed are feparated by cartila- 
ginous partitions ; the juice of the fruit is fowrifli, the tree 
large and fpreading ; the flowers confift of five leaves, expand- 
ing in form of a rofe. There is a great variety of thefe fruits. 
Thofe for the deflert are, the white juniting, Margaret apple, 
fummer pcarmain, fummer queening, embroidered apple, gol- 
den reinette, fummer white Colville, lummer red Colville, lilver 
pippin, aromatick pippin, the gray reinette, b hautc-bonte, 
royal ruffeting, Wheeler’s ruffet, Sharp s ruffet, fpicc apple, gol- 
den pippin, nonpareil, and l’api. Thofc for the kitchen ufe 
are, cod line, fummer marigold, fummer red pearmain, Holland 
pippin, Kcntilh pippin, the hanging body. Loan’s pearmain, 
French reinette, F rench pippin, royal ruffet, monftnious reinette, 
winter pearmain, pomme violettc, Spencer’s pippin, ftonc pip- 
pin, oakenpin. And thofe generally ufed for cyder are, Devon - 
Ihirc royal wilding, redftreaked apple, the whitfour, Hercford- 
fhire underleaf, John apple, (Ac. Millar. 

Thus apple trees , whofc trunks are ftrong to bear 
Their fpreading boughs exert thcmfelvcs in air. Dryden. 
Apple woman, n.f [from apple and woman.] A woman that 
fells, apples. 1 


APP 

Yonder are two apple women fcolding, and juft ready to dr.. 
coif one another. Arbuthnot and Pope's Mart. Scribl 

Appli'able. adj. [from apply.] T hat which may be applied 
For this word the moderns ufe applicable ; which lee. 

Limitations all fuch principles have, in regard of the varie- 
ties of the matter whereunto they are appliablc. Hooker , b. v 

All that I have faid of the heathen idolatry is appliablc to the 
idolatry of another fort of men in the world. South. 

Apph'ancf.. n.f [from apply.] The act of applying; the 
thing applied to. 

Difeafes defp’rate grown. 

By defperate appliance are relieved. Shakefp. Hamit. 

Applicability, n.f. [from applicable.] The quality of being 
fit to be applied to fomething. 

The aCtion of cold is compofed of two parts ; the one pref- 
fing, the other penetration, which require applicability. Digby. 

Applicable, adj. [from apply.] That which may be applied, 
as properly relating to fomething. 

What he fays of the portrait of any particular perfon, k ap- 
plicable to poetry. In the character, there is a better or a worfe 
likenefs ; the better is a panegyrick, and the worfe a libel. 

Dryden's Dufrefnoy, Preface. 
It were happy for us, if this complaint were applicable only to 
the heathen world. Rogers. 

A'pplicableness. n. f [from applicable .J Fitnefs to be ap- 
plied. 

The knowledge of falts may poffibly, by that little part 
which we have already delivered of its applicablenefs , be of ufe 
in natural philofophy. Boyle. 

APplicably. adv. [from applicable.] In fuch a manner as that 
it may be properly applied. 

APplicate. n.f. [(com apply.] A right line drawn acrofs a 
curve, fo as to biicft the diameter thereof. Chambers. 

Application, n.f. [(com apply.] 

1. The aft of applying any thing to another; as, he mitigated 
his pain by the application of emollients. 

2. The thing applied ; as, he invented a new application , by 
which blood might be ftaunched. 

3. The ad of applying to any perfon, as a folicitor, or peti- 
tioner. 

it fhould feem very extraordinary, that a patent (hould be 
parted, upon the application of a poor, private, obfeure mecha- 
nick. Swift. 

4. The employment of any means for a certain end. 

If a right courl’e be taken with children, there will not be 
much need of the application of the common rewards and pu- 
nifhments. Locke. 

5. Jntenfenefs of thought ; clofe ftudy. 

I have difeovered no other way to keep our thoughts clofe to 
their bufinels, but by frequent attention and application, getting 
the habit of attention and application. Locke - 

6. Attention to fome particular affair; with the particle Is. 

His continued application to fuch publick affairs, as may con- 
duce to the benefit of his kingdom*, diverts him from pleafures. 

Addi fan’s Freeholder, N u 46. 

This crime certainly deferves the utmoft application and wif- 
dom of a people to prevent it, Addifon. 

7. The condition of being ufed as means to an end. 

There is no ftint which can be fet to the value or merit of 
the facrificed body of Chrift ; it hath no meafured certainty of 
limits, bounds of efficacy unto life it knoweth none, but isal- 
fo itfelf infinite in poffibility of application. Hooker , b. v. 

This principle afts with the greateft force in the worft at\ lo- 
cation ; and the familiarity of wicked men more fuccefsfully de- 
bauches, than that of good men reforms. Rogers. 

Applicative, adj. [from at>ply.] That which applies. 

The directive command forcounfel is in the underftanding, 
and the applicative command for putting in execution, is in the 
will, Bramhal againfl Hobbes. 

A'ppi.icatory. adj. [from apply.] That which comprehends 
the aft of application. 

A'pplicatory. n.J. That which applies. 

There are but two ways of applying the death of Chrift ■ 
faith is the inward applicatory, and it there be any outward, it 
muft be the facraments. Taylor’s IF orthy Communicant. 

To APPLY', v. a. [applico, Lat.j 

1. To put one thing to another. 

He faid, and to the fword his throat applied. Dryd. Ain. 

2. To lay medicaments upon a wound. 

Apply fome fpeedy cure, prevent our fate, 

And fuccour nature ere it be too late. Addifon' s Ovid’s Met. 

God has addreffed every paffion of our nature, applied re- 
medies to every wcaknefs, warned us of every enemy. Rogers. 

3. To make ufe of as relative or fuitable to lomething. 

This brought the death of your father into remembrance, 
and 1 repeated the verfes which i formerly applied to him. 

Dryden’s Fables, Jjea. 

4. To put to a certain ufe. 

The profits thereof might be applied towards the fupport r> 
the year. Clarendon. 

5. To ufe as means to an end. , 

Thefe glorious beings are inftruments in the hands of God, 
“ • who 
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and dif- 
Rogcrs. 


who applies their fervices, and governs their aftions, 
pofes even their wills and affections. 

6 To fix the mind upon ; to ftudy ; with to. 

Apply thine heart unto inftruftion, and thine cars to the words 
ft wledae /Vw. XX1 “' ' 2 ‘ 

° Every man is confcious to himfclf that he thinks; ‘* nd . th ^ 
which his mind is applied about, whilft thinking, is thc ^““ s 

that are there. , , . . . V- ' 

It is a fign of a capacious mind, when the mind can a Pj’J ~ 
felf to feveral objefts with a fwift fucceffion. iVatts. 

r. To have recourfe to, as a folicitor or petitioner ; with to. 

I had no thoughts of applying to any but hirtlfelf ; he defined 
I would fpeak to others. W, J 

%. To endeavour to work upon. , 

God knows every faculty and paffion, and in what manner 
they can moft fuccefsfully be applied to. Rogers. 

q. To ply; to bufy ; to keep at work : an antiquated lenld. 

’’ She was Ikilful in applying his humours ; hever fuffering fear 
to fall to dcfpair, nor hope to haften to arturance. Sidney. 

Far away they fpy’d 
A varlet running towards haftily, 


Whofc flying feet fo faft their way apply d. 
That round about a cloud of dull did fly. 


Fairy Shcecn, b. ii. 

To Appoint, v. a. [appoint er, Fr.J 

j. To fix any thing, as to fettle the exact time for fome tranfac- 

tion. n 1 ■ 

The time appointed of the father. Galat. iv. 2. 

2 . To fettle any thing by conipaft. 

He {did. Appoint me thy wages, and I will pay it. Gen. xxx.20. 

Now there was an appointed lign between the men of Ilrael 
and the liers in wait. fudges, xx. 38. 

3. To eftablilh any thing by decree. 

It was before the Lord, which chofe me before thy father, 
and before all his houfe, to appoint me ruler over the people of 
the Lord. 2 Sam. vi. ri . 

Unto him thou gaveft commandment, which Kc tranfgreffed, 
and immediately thou appointedjl death in him, and in his ge- 
nerations. 2 Efdras, in. '7. 

0 Lord, that art the God of the juft, thou haft not appointed 

repentance to the juft. Manafjeh's Prayer. 

4. Tofurnilh in all points; to equip; to fupply with all things 
rieceflary : ufed anciently in fpeaking of foldiers. 

The Englilh being well appointed, did fo entertain them, that 
their fhips departed terribly torn. Hayward. 

Appo'inter. n.f. [from appoint.] He that fettles or fixes aiiy 
thing or place. 

Appointment, n.f. [appointement, Fr.J 

1. Stipulation ; the ait of fixing fomething in which two or more 
are concerned. 

They had made an appointment together, to come to mourn 
with him, and to comfort him. fob , ii. 1 1. 

2. Decree; eftablilhmcnt. 

The ways of death be only in his hands; who alone hath 
power over all fluih, and unto whofc appointment we ought with 
patience meekly to fubmit ourfelves. Hooker, b. v. 

3. Direction ; order. 

That good fellow. 

If I command him, follows my appointment ; 

1 will have none fo near clfc. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

4. Equipment; furniture. 

They have put forth the haven : further on. 

Where their appointment we may beft difeover. 

And look on their endeavour. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Here art thou in appointment frefh and fair. 

Anticipating time with ftarting courage. Shak. Tr.andCreff. 

5. An allowance paid to any man, commonly ufed of allowances 
to publick officers. 

To Apportion, v. a. [from portio, Lat.j - To fet out in juft 
proportions. 

Try the parts of the body, which of them iffue fpccdilv, and 
which (lowly ; and, by apportioning the time, take and IeaVe 
that quality which you defire. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

And to thefe it were good, that fome proper prayer were ap- 
portioned, and they taught it. South. 

An office cannot be apportioned out like a common, and (har- 
ed among diftinft proprietors. Collier of Envy. 

Apportionment, n.f. [from apportion.] A dividing of a 
rent into two parts or portions, according as the land whence 
itiffues, is divided among two or more proprietors. Chambers. 

To Appo'se. v. a. [appono, Lat.j To put queftions to. This 
Word is not. now in ufe, except that, in fome fchools, to put 
grammatical queftions to a boy is called, to pofe him ; and we 
now ufe pofe for puzzle. 

Some procure themfelves to be furprifed at fuch times as it 
is like the party that they work upon, will come upon them : 
and to be found with a letter in their hand, or doing fomewhat 
which they are not accuftomed ; to the end they may be at- 

utter° fth ° fC thmgS whlchcf ^mfelves they arc defirous to' 

A 'Z, S T ad i' Lat 3 Pro P er ; fit ; well adapteilto 

tune, place, or circumftances. * 

The duke’s delivery of his mind was not fo (harp, as folid 
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and grave, and appofste to the times and occafions. e.t - ■ 

Neither was Perkin, for his part, wanting to himfot, cittiex 
in gracious and princely behaviour, or in ready and appojtiezn- 

fwas. , 

Remarkable inftances of this kind have been: but it will aa- 

minifter reflections very appejite to the defign of this prcu-i.f 
folemnity. _ 2 tterbstrys ’fmon ■ 

A'ppositely. adv. [from appoftc.] Properly; Ut.\ , fu.t.i )• 

When we come into a government, and fee this place of no 
nour allotted to a murderer, another filled with an athclt oi 

• A blafphemer, may we not appojitely and properly ask, \Vht:i;ef 
there be any virtue, fbbricty, or religion, amongtt inch a peo- 
ple? ' ...... South. 

We may apfofitely compare this difeafe, of a proper aiu- 
impfoper confumption, to a decaying houfe. Harvey on Con • 

ARbosiTENESS. n.f. [from afpoftc.] Fitncls ; prop::ct\ ; 1 <-i - 

ablenefs. r 

Judgment is either concerning things to be known, or o. 
things done, of their congruity, fitnefs, rightnefs, apfofitentjs. 

Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

Apposi'TiON. n. f. [appofitio, Lat.j 

1. The additidn of new matter, fo as that it may touch the firfl 

Urine infpe£ted with a microfcopc, will difeover a rdack 
fand ; wherever this fand (licks, it grows (till bigger, by the 
alpoftion of new matter. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

2 . In grammar, theb putting of tv/o nouns in the fame cafe ; a'. 
Liber Maria matris, the book of. his. mother Mary. 

To APPRAISE, v. a. [apprecier, Fr.J To fet a price upon any 
thing, in order to fale. 

Appra'iser. n.f. [from appraife.] A perfon appointed to fet 
a price upon things to be fold. 

To APPREHE'ND. v. a. [ apprehendo , Lat. to take hold of.J 

1. To lay hold oh. 

There is nothing but hath a double handle, or at leaf! we 
have two hands to apprehend it. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

2. To feizc in order for trial or puniftmient. 

The governoar kept the city with a garrifon, defirous to ap- 
prehend me. 2 Cor. xi. 32. 

It was the rabble, of which no body was named ; and, 
which Is more ftrange, not one apprehended. Clarendon. 

3. To conceive by the mind. 

The good which is gotten by doing, caufeth not action ; un- 
lcfs, apprehending it as good, we like and defire It. Hooker. 

Yet this I apprehend not, why to thofc 

Among whom God will deign to dwell on eartli. 

So many, and fo various Jaws arc giv’n. Miltons Par. T off. 

, The Firft Being is invifiblc and incorruptible, and can only 
be apprehended by our minds. StillingflceU 

4. To think on with terrour ; to fear. 

From my grandfather’s death I had reafon to apprehend the 
ftonc ; and, (rom my father’s life, the "out. Temple. 

Apprkhe'ndrr. n.f. [horn apprehend.] Conccivcr; thinker. 

Grofs appreher.dcrs may not think it any more ftrange, than 
that a bullet ftiould be moved by the rarified fire. Glanville . 

Apprehensible, adj. [from apprehend.] That which may be 
apprehended, or conceived. 

The north and fouthern poles are incommunicable and fixed 
points, whereof the one is not apprehenftble in the other. 

Brown s Vulgar Errours, b. vi. c. 7. 

Apprehension, n.f [apprehenfo, Lat.j 

1. The mere contemplation of things, without affirming or de- 
nying any thing concerning them. So we think of "a horfe, 
high, fwift, animal, time, matter, mind, death, (Ac. IVatts. 

Simple apprehcnfi bn denotes no more than the foul’s naked in- 
tcllc&ion of an objc&, without either compofition or deduc- 
t ' on " . Glanville’ s Seepfts Seientifea, c. iv. 

2. Opinion 3 fentiments ; conccffion. 

1 o be falfe, and to be thought falfe, is all one in refpc£i of 
men who aft net according to truth, but apprehenfton. South. 

I he expreffions of feripture are commonly fuited in thofe 
matters to the vulgar apprehenfions and conceptions of the place 
and people where they were delivered. Locke on Si. PauPs Ep. 

3- he faculty by which we conceive new ideas; or power of 
conceiving them. 

I nam'd them as they pafs’d, and underftood 
Their nature, with fuch knowledge God indu’d 
My fudden apprehenfton. Milton’s Paradife Lcfl, b. viii. 


a 
man 


4. Fear. 

It bchoveth that the world fhould be held in awe, not by 
vain furmife, but a true apprehenfton of fomewhat which no m 
may think himfclf able to withttand. Hooker, b. v. $ 2 

And he the future evil fhall no lefs 
In apprehenfton , than in fubftance, feel. Milt. Paradife Loft 
1 lie apprehenfton of what was to come from an unknown, at 
leaft unacknowledged fucceffour to the crown, clouded much 
of that profperity. Cl f 

final d r th f° f w S ncph r 7 Cafigula ’ Clauc,ius ^ 

fmall apprehenfton for h,s own life. Addifon on ancient Medals. 
5 Sufpicion of fomething to happen, or be done 
I’ll note you in my book of memory, 

And fcourge you for this apprehenfion. Shakefp. Henry Vt, 

2 (*r 


fbat 
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That he might take away the apprehenfion , that he meant 
fuddcnly to depart, he Cent out orders, w’hich he was furc would 
come into the enemies hands, to two or three villages next the 
houfe, that they fliould, by the next day noon, fend propor- 
tions of corn into Bafinghoufc. Clarendon , b. viii. 

As they have no apprehenfion of thefe tilings, fo they need no 
comfort againft them. Tdlotfon . 

6. Seizure. 

See that he be convey’d unto the tower : 

And go we brothers to the man that took him. 

To queftion of his apprehenfion. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

Apprehe'nsive. adj. [from apprehend.] 

X . Quick to underftand. 

And gives encouragement to thofe who teach fuch apprehen- 
fve fcholars. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

If confcience be naturally apprehenftve and fagacious, cer- 
tainly we fliould truft and rely upon the reports of it. South. 

2. Fearful. 

The inhabitants of this country, when I paflcd through it, 
were extremely apprehenfve of feeing Lombardy the feat of 
war. Addlfons Remarks on Italy. 

They are not at all apprehenftve of evils at a diftance, nor 
tormented with the fearful profpedt of what may befal them 
hereafter. Tdlotfon. 

Apprehensively, adv. [from apprehenfve.] In an appreken- 
five manner. 

Apprehe'nsiveness . n.f [from apprehenfve.] Thcqualityof 
being apprehenfive. 

Whereas the vowels arc much more difficult to be taught, 
you will find, by falling upon them laft, great help by the ap- 
prehenfivenefs already gained in learning the confonants. 

Holder's Elements of Speech. 
APPRENTICE, n.f [apprenti, Fr.] One that is bound by 
covenant, to ferve another man of trade, for a certain term of 
years, upon condition, that the artificer, or tradefman, fliall, 
in the mean time, endeavour to inftrudt him in his art or myf- 
tery. Cotuell. 

Love enjoined fuch diligence, that no apprentice , no, no bond 
Have could ever be more ready than that young princcfs was. 

Sidney , b. ii. 

He found him fuch an apprentice , as knew well enough how 
to fet up for himfelf. • IV ottpn. 

This rule fets the painter at liberty ; it teaches him, that he 
ought not to be fubject himfelf fervilcly, and be bound like an 
apprentice to the rules of his art. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

To Appre'ntice. v. a. [from the noun.J To put out to a 
maftcr as an apprentice. * 

Him portion’d maids, apprentic'd orphans bleft. 

The young who labour, and the old who reft. Pope's Epifl. 
Apprentice hood. n.f. [from apprentice.] The years of an 
apprentice’s fervitude. 

Muft I not ferve a long apprenticehood 
T o foreign pafiages, and in the end, 

Having my freedom, boaft of nothing elfe 
But that I was a journeyman to grief? Shakefp. Richard U. 
Apprenticeship, n.f. [from apprentice.] The years which 
an apprentice is to pafs under a maftcr. 

In every art, the fimpleft that is, there is an apprenticejhip 
neceflary, before it can be cxpedled one fliould work it in a 
fafhionable piece. Di gby on the Soul , Dedication. 

Many rulhed into the miniftry, as being the only calling that 
they could profefs, without ferving any apprenticejhip. South. 
To Appri'ze. v.a. [apprendre ; part, appris, Fr.] To inform; 
to give the knowledge of any thing. 

He confiders the tendency of fuch a virtue or vice ; he is 
well apprized, that the reprefentation of fome of thefe things 
may convince the underftanding, and fome may terrify the con- 
fcience. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

It is fit he be apprized of a few things, that may prevent his 
miftaking. ' Cbcyne's Philofopbical Principles. 

But if appriz'd of the fevere attack. 

The country be fhut up, lur’d by the feent 
On church yard drear (inhuman to relate). 

The difappointed prowlers fall. Thomfon's JVinter. 

To APPRO' ACH. V. n. [appr ocher, Fr.] 

1. To draw near locally. 

’Tis time to look about : the powers of the kingdom ap- 
proach apace. Shakefp. King Lear . 

We fuppofe Ulyfles approaching toward Polypncmc. 

Notes on Odyjfey. 

2. To draw near, as time. 

Hark ! I hear the found of coaches, 

The hour of attack approaches. Gay's Beggar's Opera. 

3. To make a progrefs towards, in the figurative fenfe, as mcn- 
tally. 

He fliall approach unto me : for who is this that engaged his 
heart to approach unto me ? far. xxx. 2 1 . 

He was an admirable poet, and thought even to have ap- 
proached Homer. Temple's Mifcellanies. 

To have knowledge in all the objects of contemplation, is 
what the mind can hardly attain unto ; the inftanccs arc few 
ni thole who have, in any meafurc, approached towards it.Locke. 
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To Appro'ach. v. a. To bring near to. This fenfe (s rat j, c . 
French than Englifh. 

This they will nimbly perform, if objected to the extremes 
but (lowly and not at all, if approached unto their roots. * 
Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iii. fi 20 
By plunging paper thoroughly in weak fpirit of wine,' an d 
approaching it to a candle, the fpirituous parts will burn, with- 
out harming the paper. 2W, 

Approach’d, and looking underneath die fun, 

He faw proud Arcite. Dryden's Fables . 

Appro'ach. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1 . The ail of drawing near. 

If I could bid the feventh welcome with fo good heart as I 
can bid the other five farewcl, I fliould be glad of his approach. 

Shakcjpeare’ s Merchant of Venice, 
’Tis with our fouls 

As with our eyes, that after a long darknefs 

Are dazzled at th’ approach of fudden light. Denh. Sophy, 

2 . Accel's. 

Honour hath in it the vantage ground to do good ; the at- 
proach to kings and principal perfons ; and the raifing of a 
man’s own fortunes. Bacon’s Ejfays, 

3. Hoftile advance. 

For England his approaches makes as fierce 
As waters to the fucking of a gulph. Shakefp. Henry V. 

4. Means of advancing. 

Againft belcagur’d heav’n the giants move. 

Hills pil’d on hills, on mountains mountains lie. 

To make their mad approaches to the fky. Dryden's Ovid. 
Appro'acher. n.f. [from approach.] The perfon that ap- 
proaches or draws near. 

Thou gav’ft thine ears, like tapfters, diat bid welcome 
T o knaves and all approaches. Shakefp . Turn. 

Appro'achment. n.f. [from approach.] The adt of coming 
near. 

As for ice, it will not concrete, but in the approachment of the 
air, as we have made trial in glades of water, which will not 
cafily freeze. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. ii. c. 1. 

Approba'tion. n.f [approbate, Lat.] 

1. The act of approving, or expreffing himfelf plcafed. 

That not pall me, but 

By learned approbation of my judges. Shakefp. Henry VIH. 

2. The liking of any thing. 

There is no pofitive law of men, whether received by for- 
mal confent, as in councils, or by fccret approbation, as in cuf- 
toms, but may be taken away. Hooker , b. iv § 14. 

The bare approbation of the worth and goodnefs of a thing, 
is not properly the willing of that thing ; yet men do very com- 
monly account it fo. South. 

3. Atteftation; fupport. 

How many now in health 
Shall drop their blood in approbation 
Of what your revprence fliall incite us to. Shai. Henry V. 
Appro'of. n. f. [from approve, as proof from prove.] Approba- 
tion ; commendation : a word rightly derived, but old. 

O moft perilous mouths. 

That bear in them one and the felf-famc tongue 
Either of condemnation or approof ! Shak. Meafure far M. 
To Appro'perate. v.a. [appropero, Lat.] Tohaften; tofet 
forward. Did. 

To AppropiNquate. v. n. [ appropinquo , Lat.] To draw nigh 
unto ; to approach. 

To Appropi'nque. v. n. [ appropinquo , Lat.] To approach; 
to draw near to. 

The clotted blood within my hofe. 

That from my wounded body flows. 

With mortal crifis doth portend 

My days to appropinque an end. Hudtbras. 

Appropriable, adj. [fro m apfropriate.] That which may be 
appropriated ; that which may be reftrained to fomething parti- 
cular. 

• This conceit applied unto the original of man, and the be- 
ginning of the world, is more juftly appropriable unto its end. 

Brown’s Vulgar Eir ours, b. vi. c.J. 
To APPROPRIATE, v. a. [ approprier , Fr. approprio, low Lat.] 

1. To confign to fome particular ufe or perfon. 

Things fandtified were thereby in fuch fort appropriated unto 
God, as that they might never afterwards again be made com- 
mon. Hooker, b. v. § 

As for this fpot of ground, this perfon, this thing, I have fc- 
ledted and appropriated, I have indofed it to myfclf and my own 
ufe ; and I will endure no fharer, no rival or companion in 
itt South. 

Some they appropriated to the gods. 

And fome to publick, fome to private ends. Rofcomnon. 
Marks of honour are appropriated to the magiftr3tc, that 
he might be invited to reverence himfelf. Atterbury • 

2. To daim or cxercife an cxclufive right. 

To themfclves appropriating 

The fpirit of God, promis’d alike, and giv’n ^ . 

To all believers. Milton’s Paradife Lof, »• 5U1 ‘ 

Why 
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Why fhould people engrofs and amfif c0l “™ k '‘ 
nefus of fire, air, and water, to thcmfelvcs ? L 

Every body elfe has an equal title to «t; and therefore he 
cannot ^appropriate, lie cannot inclofe, without the confu 
all his fellow commoners, all mankind. ^ 

, To make peculiar to fomething; to annex. . 

3 ‘ He need but be furniftied with verfes of facred fcripturc ; and 
his fyftcm, that has appropriated them to the orthodoxy of his 
church, makes them immediately irrefragable ar^ments. 

Locke’s Effay on St. Paul’s Epifhs. 

We, by degrees, get ideas and names, and learn their fl’Jj 
priated connection one with another. 0l, ' c ' 

4. In law, to alienate a benefice. See Appropriation. 

* Before Richard II. it was lawful to appropriate the whole 
fruits of a benefice to any abbey, the houfe finding one to ferve 
the cure; that king redreffed that horrid evil. AyUffe sParerg. 
Appropriate, adj. [from the verb.] Peculiar ; configned to 

fome particular ufe or perfon. ... c 

He did inftitute a band of fifty archers, by the name ot 
yeomen of his guard ; and that it might be thought to be ra- 
ther a matter of dignity, than any matter of diffidence appro- 
priate to his own cafe, he made an ordinance not temporary, 
but to bold in fucccffion for ever. ^ Bacon s Henry II. 

The heathens themfclves had an apprehenfion of the necef- 
fity of fome appropriate a&s of divine worfhip. StiUingflcet . 
Appropriation, n.f. [from appropriate.] 

1. The application of fomething to a particular purpofe. 

The mind fliould have diftindl ideas of the things, and re- 
tain the particular name, with its peculiar appropriation to that 

idea. Lodi - 

2. The claim of any thing as peculiar. 

He doth nothing but talk of his horfc, and make a great ap- 
propriation to his good parts, that he can fhoe him himfelf. 

Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

3. The fixing a particular fignification to a word. 

The name of faculty may, by an appropriation that difeuifes 
its true fenfe, palliate the abfurdity. Locke. 

4. In law, a fevering of a benefice ecclefiaftical to the proper and 

perpetual ufe of fome religious houfe, or dean, and chap- 
ter, biflioprick, or college; bccaufe, as perfons ordinarily have 
no right of fee fimple, thefe, by rcafon of their perpetuity, are 
accounted owners of the fee fimple ; and therefore are called 
proprietors. To an appropriation, after the licence obtained of 
the king in chancery, die confent of the diocefan, patron, and 
incumbent, are neceflary, if the church be full : but if the 
church be void, the diocefan and the patron, upon the king’s 
licence, may conclude. Cowel. 

Aptropria'tor. n.f [ from appropriate.] He diat is poflefled 
of an appropriated benefice. 

Thefe appropriates, by rcafon of their perpetuities, are ac- 
counted owners of the fee fimple ; and therefore arc called pro- 
prietors. Ayliffe's Parergon Juris Canonici. 

ApproNable. adj. [from approve.] That which merits ap- 
probation. 

The folid rcafon, or confirmed experience, of any men, is 
very approvable in what prefeffion foever. Brown’s Vulgar Err. 
Appro'val. n.f. [from approve.] Approbation: a word not 
much ufed. 

There is a cenfor of juftice and manners, without whole 
approval no capital fentences are to be executed. Temple. 

Appro'vance. n.f. [from approve.] Approbation: a word not 
much ufed. 

Should flic feem 

Soft’ning the lcaft approvance to beftow, 

Their colours burnifh, and, by hope jnfpir’d. 

They brisk advance. Thomfon's Spring. 

To Approve, v. a. [approuver, Fr. apprabo, Lat.] 

1. To like ; to be plcafed with. 

"T here can be nothing poffibly evil which God approveth, and 
that he approveth much more than he doth command. Hooker. 
What power was that, whereby Medea faw. 

And well approv'd, and prais’d the better courfc. 

When her rebellious fenfe did fo withdraw 

Her feeble pow’rs, that flic purfu’d the worfe ? Davies. 

2. To exprefs liking. 

It is looked upon as infolcnce for a man to fet up his own 
opinion againft that of fome learned doctor, or otherwife ap- 
proved writer. Locke. 

3. To prove; to (how; tojuflify. 

His meaning was not, that Archimedes could fimply in no- 
thing be deceived ; but that lie had in fuch fort approved his 
skill, that he feemed worthy of credit for ever after, in matters 
appertaining to the fcicncc he was skilful in. Hooker, b. ii. 
I11 religion, 

What damned errour, but mine fober brow 
W ill blcfs it, and approve it with a text. Shak. M. of Venice. 
I’m forry 

That he approves the common liar. Fame, 

W . h ° f Pf^ s him at Rome. Shak. Antony and Chop, 
VV ould ft thou approve thy conftancy ? Approve 
r irft thy obedience. Milton’s Paradife Lof, b. ix. 

Refer all the actions 0 f this fliort life to that date which will 
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n.ver ell ; mil this will affrm itfelf to be iviHom 
whatever the world judge of it now. ' 

4. To experience. . . * 

Oh, T‘»s the curfc in love, and ftill apprev d, 

When women cannot love, where they’re belov d. 

Shakefp. Two Gentlemen of l triad, 

5. To make worthy of approbation. . r 

5 The firft care and concern muft be to approve himfjf to 
God by righteoufnefs, holiticfs, and purity. ogc 1 s ‘ 

6 ‘ !t I ffie^you fpiece of black and white ftuff, juft fent from 
the dyer ; which you were pleafed to approve of, and be my^uf- 

A SmUNT. n.f [from approve.] Approbation; likif£ 

It is certain that at the firft you were all of my opinio.i, «. 
that I did nothing without your approvement, tlaywar . 

AppRo'ver. n.f. [from approve.] 

1 . He that approves. 

2. He that makes trial. 

Their difeiplinc* 

Now mingled with their courages, will make known 

To their approvers, they arc people fuch 

As mend upon the world. Shakefp. Gyrnbehne, 

3. In our common law, one that confcffing felony of luxnfclt* 

appealelh or accufeth another, one or more, to be guilty of the 
fame : and he is called fo, bccaufe he muft prove what he hath 
alleged in his appeal. , Co-ivcL 

Approximate, adj. [from ad, to, and proximus, near, Lat.J 

Near to. ... ,. r 

Thefe receive a quick converfion, cor\tvi\mn& approxtrriate dil- 
pofitions unto animation. Brown’s V Agar Errours , b. iii. c. 2 1. 

Afpkoxima'tion. n.f [from approximate.] 

1. Approach to any tiling. 

Unto the latitude of Capricorn, or the winter folltice, it had 
been a fpring; for, unto that pofition, it had been in a midale 
point, and that of afeent or approximation. Brown s V u/g . Err. 

The fiery region gains upon the inferiour elements ; a ne- 
ceflary confcquent of flic fun’s gradual approximation towards 
the earth. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

Quadrupeds are better placed according to the degrees of 
their approximation to the human (hape. Grcw’s MuJ'ceum. 

2. In fcicnce a continual approach nearer ftill, and nearer to the 
quantity fought, without a poffibility of ever arriving at it ex- 
a£tly. 

Appu'lse. n.f [appulfus, Lat.] The a£l of ftriking againft any 
thing. 

An hciflick fever is the innate heat kindled into a deftruc- 
tive fire, violently abforbing the radical moifture, through the 
appulfe of faline fleams. Harvey on Confumptions. 

In vowels, die paflage of the mouth is open and free, with- 
out any appulfe of an organ of fpcech to another : but, in all 
confonants, there is an appulfe of die organs. Holder. 

To A pricat e. v. n. [ apricor , Lat.] To bask in the fun. Diet. 

Apri'city. n.f. [apricitas, Lat.] Warmth of the fun ; fun- 
fhine. * Diet, 

A'fricot, orA'pRicocK. n.f [from apricus, Lat. funny.] A 
kind of wall fruit. 

The ordinary forts of this fruit cultivated in Englifli gar- 
dens are, 1. The mafeuline apricoch. 2. The orange apricock. 

3. The Algier apricick. 4. The Roman apricock. 5. The Tur- 
key apricock. 6. The tranfparent apricock. 7. The Breda apri- 
cock. 8. The Bruxelles apricock. They are generally propagat- 
ed by budding them on plum flocks, and wifi readily take upon 
almoft any fort of plum, provided the ftock be free and thriv- 
ing. Millar. 

April, n.f. [ Aprilis , Lat. Avril, Fr.] The fourth month of 
the year, January counted firft. 

April is reprefented by a young man in green, with a garland 
of myrtle and hawthorn buds ; in one hand primrofes and vio- 
lets, in the odier die fign Taurus. Peacham on Drawing. 

Men arc April when they woo, December when they wed : 
Maids arc May when they are maids, but the sky changes when 
they arc wives. Shakefp. As you like it. 

A'pron. n. f. [A word of uncertain etymology, but fuppofed by 
fome to be contracted from afore one. ] A cloth hung before, 
to keep the other drefs clean. 

Give us gold, good Timon : haft thou more ? — - 

• Hold up, you fluts, 

Your aprons mountant. Shakefp. Timon. 

The nobility think fcorn to go in leather aprons. Shak. H.Vl. 

How might wc fee Falftaff, and not ourfclvcs be feen ? 

Put on two leather jerkins and aprons , and wait upon him at 
his table as drawers. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

In both thefe figures the veft is gathered up before them, 
like an apron, which you muft fuppofe filled with fruits, as well 
as the cornucopia?. Addifon on Medals. 

Apron, [in gunnery.] A piece of lead which coven, the touch- 
hole of a great gun. 

Apron of a goofe. The fat ficin which covers the belly. 

Apron-man. n.f. [from apron and man.] A man diat wears an 
apron ; a workman ; an artificer. 
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You have made good work, 

You and your apron-men , that ftood fo much 
Upon the voice of occupation, and 

The breath of garlick caters. Shakefp. Coritlanus. 

Aproned, adj. [from apron.] Wearing an apron. 

The cobler apron'd , and the parfon gown’d. Popes EJf. on M. 

A PSIS, n.f. apftdes, plural, [aLs] 

Is applied, in aftronomy, to two points in the orbits of pla- 
nets, in which they are at the greateft, and the lcaft diftance 
from the fun or earth. The higher apfis is more particularly 
denominated aphelion, or apogee; the lower, perihelion, or pe- 
rigee. Chambers. 

"if bodies revolve in orbits that are pretty near circles, and the 
apfides of thefe orbits be fixed, then the centripetal forces of 
thofe bodies will be reciprocally as the fquares of the difiances. 

Cheyne's Philofophical Principles. 

APT. adj. [apt us, Lat.] 

1. Fit. 

Thisfo eminent induftry in making profelytes, more of that 
fex than of the other, groweth ; for that they arc deemed apter 
to ferve as inftruments in the caufe. Apter they are through 
the engernefs of their a ft ed ion ; apter through a natural incli- 
nation unto piety ; apter through fundry opportunities, (Ac. 
Finally, apter through a fingular delight which they take in 
giving very large and particular intelligence how all near about 
them ftand affe&ed as concerning the fame caufe. Hooker, Pr. 

2. Having a tendency to. 

Things natural, as long as they keep thofe forms which give 
them their being, cannot poflibly be apt or inclinable to do 
otherwife than they do. Hooker. 

3. Inclined to ; led to. 

You may make her you love, believe it ; which, I warrant, 
file is apter to do, than confefs fhe does. • Sbak. As you like it. 

Men are apt to think well of themfelves, and of their nation, 
of their courage and ftrength. Temple. 

One, who has not thefe lights, is a ftranger to what he reads, 
and apt to put a wrong interpretation upon it. Addifon. Spef.l. 

Even thofe who are near the court, are apt to deduct wrong 
confequcnces, by rcafoning upon the motives of a£tions. Swift. 

What we have always feen to be done in one manner, we 
are apt to imagine there was but that one way. Bent/. Sermons. 

4. Ready ; quick ; as, an apt wit. 

I have a heart as little apt as yours. 

But yet a brain that leads my ufe of anger 

To better vantage. Shakefp. Ceriolanus. 

5. Qualified for. 

All that were ftrong and apt for war, even them the king of 
Babylon brought captive to Babylon. 2 Kings, xxiv. 16. 

To Apt. v. a. [ apto , Lat.] 

1. To fuit ; to adapt. 

We need a man that knows the fcveral graces 
Of hiftory, and how to apt their places ; 

Where brevity, where fplendour, and where height. 

Where fweetnefs is required, and where weight. B. Johnfori. 

2 . To fit ; to qualify. 

The king is melancholy, 

Apted for any ill impreffions. Denham's Soplsy. 

To A'ptate. v. a. [aptatum, Lat.] To make fit. 

To aptate a planet, is to (Lengthen the planet in pofition of 
houfe and dignities to the greateft advantage, in order to bring 
about the denred end. Bailey. 

A'ptitude. n.f. [French.] 

1. Fitnefs. 

This evinces its perfect aptitude and fitnefs for the end to 
which it was aimed, the planting and nourifhing all true virtue 
among men. Decay of Piety. 

2. Tendency. 

In an abortion, the mother, befidcs the fruftration of her hopes, 
acquires an aptitude to mifearry for the future. Decay of Piety. 
Difpofition. 

He that is about children, fhould ftudy their nature and ap- 
titudes, what turns they eafdy take, and what becomes them ; 
what their native ftock is, and what it is fit for. Locke. 

Aptly, adv. [from apt.] 

1 Properly ; with juft connection, or correfpondence ; fitly. 

'That part 

Was aptly fitted, and naturally perform'd. Sh. As you like it. 

But what the mafs nutritious does divide ? 

What makes them aptly to the limbs adhere, 

In youth cncreafe them, and in age repair ? Black more. 

2. Juftly; pertinently. 

Ircnteus very aptly remarks, that thofe nations,who were not 
pofleft of the gofpels, had the fame accounts of our Saviour, 
which are in the Evangelifts. Addifon on the Chrifiian Rclig. 

3. Readily ; acutely ; as, he learned his bufmefs very aptly. 
A'ptness. n.f [from apt-] 

1 . Fitnefs ; fuitablenefs. 

The nature of every law mull be judged of by the aptnrfs 
of things therein preferibed, unto the fame end. Hooker. 

There are antecedent and independent aptnefiis in things ; 
with refpect to which, they arc fit to be commanded or for- 
bidden. Norris's Mifcel. 
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2. Difpofition to any thing. 

'l he nobles receive fo to heart the banifiimcnt of that wer 
thy Coriolanus, that they arc in a ripe aptnefs to take adpo^ 
fmm the people. Shakefp. Co r f ola>m 

3. L^uickncls or apprehenuon ; read inefs to learn. 

What fhould be the aptnefs of birds, in comparifon of beaft$ 
to imitate fpcech, may be enquired. Bacon's Nat. Hitif' 

4. Tendency. : ,m 

Some feeds of goodnefs give him a rclifli of fuch retle<fi; on5 _ 
as have an aptnefs to improve the mind. A Hi fin. Spebfatar 

A'ptote. n.f. [of » and Wiw.-»..j A noun which is not declined 
with cafes. 

AQUA. n. f. [Latin.] A word fignifying water, very' much u fed 
in chymical writings. 

AQUA FORTIS. [Latin.] A corrofwc liquor made bydiftj)]. 
ing purified nitre with calcined vitriol, or rectified oil of vitriol 
in a ftrong heat: the liquor, which rifes in fumes red as blood 
being collected, is the fpirit of nitre or aqua fortis ; which ferves 
as a menftruum for diflolvingof filver, and all other metals, ex- 
cept gold. But if fea fait, or fal ammoniack, be added to aqua 
fortis, it commences aqua regia, and will then diflolve no metal 
but gold. Aqua finis is commonly held to have been invented 
about the year 1300; though others will have it to have been 
known in the time of Mores. It is fcrviceablc to refiners, in 
feparating filver from gold and copper ; to the workers in n )0 - 
faick, for ftaining and colouring their woods ; to dyers, in their 
colours, particularly fcarlet ; and to other artifts, for colour- 
ing bone and ivory. With aquafortis bookbinders marble the 
covers of books, and diamond cutters feparate diamonds from 
metalline powders. It is alfo ufed in etching copper or brafs 
plates. Chambers. 

The diflblving of filver in aqua finis, and gold in aqua re- 
gia, and not vice verfi, would not be difficult to know. Locke. 
AQUA MARINA, of the Italian lapidaries, is of a fea or bluifh 
green. This ftone feems to me to be the bcryllus of Pliny. 

Woodward's Meth. of Fo/Jils. 
AQUA MIRABILIS. [Latin.] The wonderful water, is pre- 
pared of cloves, galangals, cubebs, mace, cardomums, nutmegs, 
ginger, and fpirit of wine, digefted twenty four hours, thendif- 
tilled. It is a good and agreeable cordial. 

AQUA REGIA, or AQUA REGALlS. [Latin.] An rcidcor- 
rofive fpirit or water, fo called becaule it ferves as a menftruum 
to diflolve gold, commonly eftccmcd the king of metals. In 
bafis, or eflential ingredient, is common fea fait, the only fait 
in nature which Will operate on gold. It is commonly pre- 
pared by mixing common fea fait, or fal ammoniack, or the 
fpirit of them, with fpirit of nitre, or common aqua fortis. 

Chambers. 

He adds to his complex idea of gold, that of fixednefs or fo- 
lubility in aqua regia. Locke. 

AQUA-VITAL. [Latin.] It is commonly underflood of what 
is otherwife called brandy, or fpirit of wine, either firnplc 
or prepared with aromaticks. But fome appropriate the term 
brandy to what is procured from wine, or the grape ; aqua-vita , 
to that drawn after the fame manner from malt. Chambers. 

I will rather truft a Fleming with my butter, parfon Hugh 
the Welchman with my cheefc, an Iriftiman with my aqua vita 
bottle, or a thief to walk with my ambling gelding, than my 
wife with hcrfelf. Shakefp. Merry Wives of JVindfir. 

Aqua 7 tick. adj. [aquaticus, Lat. from aqua , water.] 

1. That which inhabits the water. 

The vaft variety of worms found in animals, as well terref- 
trial as aquatick, arc taken into their bodies by meats and drinks. 

Ray on Creation. 

Brutes may be confidcred as cither aerial, terreftrial, aquatick, 
or amphibious. Aquatick are thofe whofe conftant abode is up- 
on the water. Locks. 

2. Applied to plants, that which grows in the water. 

Flags, and fuch like aquaticks , are beft deftroyed by drain- 
ing. Monimer's Husbandry. 

A'quatile. adj. [ aquatilis , Lat.] That which inhabits the 
water. 

A'queduct. n.f. [aqiutduLhis, Lat.] A conveyance made for 
carrying water from one place to another ; made on uneven 
ground, to preferve the level of the water, and convey it by a 
canal. Some aqueducts arc under ground, and others above it, 
fupported by arches. 

Among the remains of old Rome, the grandeur of the com- 
monwealth {hews itfelf chiefly in temples, highways, aqueiuds, 
walls and bridges of the city. Addifon' s Remarks on Italy . 

Hither the rills of water arc convey’d 
In curious aquedufts , by nature laid 

To carry' all the humour. B/ackmore, Creation. 

A'queous. adj. [from aqua, water, Lat.] Watery. 

The vehement fire requifite to its fufion, forced away all the 
aqueous and fugitive moifturc. Ray or. Creation- 

A'queousness. n.f [aquofitas, Lat.] Watcriftinefs. 
A'ql’ILINE. adj. [aquilinus, Lat. from aquila, an eagle.] Ridetn* 
bling an eagle; when applied to the nofe, hooked. 

His nofe was aquiline , his eyes were blue, 

Ruddy his lips, and frefii and fair his hue. Dryden sFabiei- 

, Gryps- 
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.*», U-J . I®** *• 

as. **££ 

in ska two, me* J™ of 

» fOT ,hc pl<,usM 

fit for tillage ; productive of corn 

His eyes he open’d, and beheld a field, 

t, li f ;irh • whereon were lheaves 

Part arable, and tilth , w!u ^ L X1 . 

Ne> Tis C good for arable, a glebe that asks 

theft 1 corn from foreign countries. "form] 

... ,, enrol DCS. n.f. [from -OX', a fpnlcr, and n.fi . -J 

, oJ ft the Lick, of the eye. fo called from it. refemblance 


“ * of the eye, many things might be taken 

* £££* S gUe 

A term in fortification, which 

A fometimes denotes a branch, return, or g aUery of 
Ara'neous. adj. [from aranea, Lat. a cobweb,] Rcfembling a 

C ° The curious araneous membrane of the eye conftringcth and 
dilateth it, and fo varieth its focus. Derhams Ph. Theol. 

Ara'tion. «. f [aratio, Lat.] The act or prance of plow- 

A'ratory. adj. [from aro, Lat. to plow.] That which contri- 
butes to tillage. ■ ,6 ‘ 

A'rbalist. n.f [from arcus, a bow, and hahjla, an engine to 

throw ftones.J A crofs-bow. 

It is reported by William Brito, that the arcubahlta, or ar- 
balifi, was firft (hewed to the French by our king Richard the 
firft, who was fliortly after llain by a quarrel thereof. Camden. 

ARBITER, n.f. [I.at.] . . , 

1. A judge appointed by the parties, to whofe determination they 

voluntarily fubmit. _ . . , . 

He would put himfelf into the king’s hands, and make him 
arbiter of the peace. Bacon s Henry \ ii. 

2. One who has the power of decifion or regulation ; a judge. 

Next him, high arbiter , 

Chance governs all. Milton's Par. Lofi , h. ii. /. 9OQ. 

His majefty, in this great conjuncture, feems to be generally 
allowed for the foie arbiter of the affairs of chriftcndom. 7 «w/>/r. 
Arbitrable, adj. [from arbitror, Lat.] Arbitrary; depend- 
ing upon the will. 

The ordinary revenue of a parfonage is in land, called the 
glebe ; in tythe, a fet part of our goods rendered to God ; in 
other offerings bellowed upon God by the people, either in fuch 
arbitrable proportion as their own devotion moveth them, or 
as die laws or cuftoms of particular places do require them. 

Spclman. 

Arbitrament, n f. [from arbitror, Lat.] Will; determina- 
tion; choice. 


Stand foft ! to ftand or fall, 

Free in thine own arbitrament it ftands, 

Perfect within, no outward aid require ; 

And all temptation to tranfgrefs repel. Milton's Par. Lofi. 

Arbitrarily, adv. [Isom arbitrary.] With no other rule than 
the will ; dcfpotically ; abfolutcly. 

He governed arbitrarily, he was expelled ; and came to the 
deferred end of all tyrants. Dryden’ s Virgil’s JEneid, Pref . 

ArbitraRious. adj. [from arbitrarius, Lat.] Arbitrary; de- 
pending on the will. 

Thde are {landing and irrepealable truths, fuch as have no 
precarious cxiftence, or arbitrat ions dcpendancc upon any will 
or underftanding whatfoever. Norris's Mifeeuanies. 

Arbitr aRiousi.y. adv. [from arbitrarious.] Arbitrarily; ac- 
cording to mere will and pleafure. 

Where words are impofed arbitrarioufiy, diftorted from their 
common ufe, the mind muff: be led into mifprifion. Glanville. 

ARbitrary. adj. [arbitrarius, Lat.] 

1. Dcfpotick; abfolute ; bound by no law; following the will 
without reftraint. It is applied both to perfons and things. 

In vain the Tyrian queen refigns her life 
For the chr.fte glory of a virtuous wife. 

If lying bards may falfe amours rehearfe. 

And blaft her name with arbitrary verfe. 

Their regal tyrants (hall .with blufhes hide 
Their little lufts of arbitrary pride, 

Nor bear to fee their vafials ty’d. 

2. Depending on no rule ; capricious. 

It may be perceived, with what infecurity we aferibe effects 
depending on the natural period of time, unto arbitrary calcu- 
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To Arbitra te, v. a. [arbitror, Lat.J 

1 ' 1 ° Thismight have been prevented, and made whole* 

With very° eafy arguments of love. 

Which now the manage ot two kingdoms ; muft 

With fearful bloody iflue arbitrate. Shakefp. bung Joints 

Vet whefc an equal poife of hope and fear 

That I She to hopT, rather than fear. Milton's Comus. 

TO SESiSZ of f«fc no, Bkc , 

ArVitTaTion. n.f. [from arbitror, Lat.] The determination 
, rTi.fo bv a iudere mutually agreed on by the paities con 
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tending. . 

^Anextr^rdinaV" judge between party and party, chofcn by 

their mutual confent. 

Be a good foldier, or upright truftee. 

An arbitrator from corruption free. Vrya. jievs 

2. A governour ; a prefident. 

Though heav’n be (hut, 

And heav’n’s high arbitrator fit fecure „ T „ 

In his own ftrength, this place may be expos d. M. Par. Lojt. 

3. He that has the power of 2<fting by his own choice without 

limit or controul. ' . , 

Another Blenheim or Ramillies will make the confederates 

mafters of their own terms, and arbitrators of a peace. 

Addifon on the State of the J v cir • 

4. The determiner; he that puts an end to any affair. 

But now the arbitrator of defpairs, 

Juft death, kind umpire of man’s miferies. 

With lweet enlargement doth difmifs me hence. Sh. II. V 1 . 

l he end crowns all ; 

And that old common arbitrator, time. 

Will one day end it. Shakefp. Troilus and Crefjida. 

Arbi'trement. n.f. [Isom arbitror, Lat.] 
j. Decifion; determination. 

I know the knight is incenfcd againft you, even to a morta 
arbitrement ; but nothing of the circumftance more. 

Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 
Aid was granted, and the quarrel brought to the arbitrement 
of the fword. Hayward. 

2. Compromife. 

Lukewarm perfons think they may accommodate points of 
religion by middle ways, and witty reconcilements ; as if they 
would make an arbitrement between God and man. Bacon s EJf. 
ARbor ary. adj. [arborarius, Lat.] Of or belonging to a tree. Dt 
ARborkt. n.J. [arbor, Lat. a tree.] A fmall tree or flirub. 

No arboret with painted blofloms dreft. 

And fmelling fvveet, but there it might be found, 

To bud out fair, and her fwcct fmclls throw all around. 

Fairy Queen, b. ii. cant. 6. 
Now hid, now feen. 

Among thick woven arborets, and flow’rs, 

Imbroider’d on each bank. Milton s Paradife Lofi , b. ix. 
ArboReous. adj. [arbor eus, Lat.] 

1 . Belonging to trees. 

2. A term in botany, to diftinguilh fuch fungufes cr moffes as 
grow upon trees, from thofe that grow on the ground. Quincy. 

They {peak properly, who make it an arboreous excrefcencc, 
or rather a fuperplant bred of a vifeous and fuporfluous lopp, 
which the tree itfelf cannot affimilate. Brown's Vulgar Err. 
ARborist. n.f. [arborijle, Fr. from arbor, a tree.] Anaturaliff 
who makes trees his ftudy. 

The nature of the mulberry, which the arlorifis obferve to 
be long in the begetting his buds; but the cold feafons being 
paft, he (hoots them all out in a night. Howel's Vocal Forrfi. 
ARborous. adj. [from arbor, Lat.] Belonging to a tree. 

From under ftiady arborous roof 
Soon as they forth were come to open fight 
Of day-fpring, and the fun. Milton's Far. Lofi, b. v. 

ARbour. n.f. [from arbor , Lat. a tree.] A bower; a place 
covered with green branches of trees. 

Nay you {hall fee mine orchard, where, in an arbour, we will 
eat a laft year’s pippin of my own grafting. Sbak. Henry IV. 
Let us divide our labours : thou, where choice 
Leads thee, or where moft needs, whether to wind 
The woodbine round this arbour, or direct 
The clafping ivy where to climb. Milton's Par. Lofi, b. ix. 

For noon-day’s heat are defer arbours made. 

And for frefh ev’ningair the c-p’ner glade. Dryd. State cflr.ru 
Arbjur vine. A fpecies of bind weed ; vi hich fee. 
A'&bvscle. n.f. [arbufcula, Lat.] Any little ftuub. Di£l. 
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ARC 

A rewtr. v. f. [arbutus, Lat ] 

/.route, or ftrawberry tree, grows common in Ireland. It 
is difficult to be raifcd from the feeds, but may be propagated 
by layers. It grows to a goodly tree, endures our climate, un- 
ids the weather be very feverc, and makes beautiful hedges. 

Mortimer's Art of Husbandry. 

Rough a rbtete flips into a hazel bough 
Arc oft ingrafted ; and good apples grow 
Out of a plain tree Hock. Mays VirgiLs Georg. 

Arc. n.f. [ ureas, Lat.} 

1. A legment ; a part of a circle; not more than a femicircle. 

Their fegments, or arcs, for the moll part, exceeded not the 
third part of a circle. Newton's Opticks. 

2. An arch. 

Load feme vain church with old theatrick Hate, 

Turn arcs of triumph to a garden gate; 

Reverie your ornaments, and hang them all 

On fome patch’d dog-hole ek’d with ends of wall. Pope. 

Arca'de. n.j. [French.] A continued arch ; a walk arched 
over. 

Or call the winds through long arcades to roar. 

Proud to catch hold at a Venetian door. Pope's Epifiles. 

ARCANUM, n.f. in the plural arcana. A Latin word, fignify- 
ing a fecret. 

ARCH. n.f. [arcus, Lat.] 

1 . Part of a circle, not more than the half. 

'Pile mind perceives, that an arch of a circle is lefs than the 
whole circle, as clearly as it docs the idea of a circle. Locke. 

2 . A building in form of a fegmerit of a circle, ufed for bridges 
and other works. 

Ne’er through an arch fo hurried the blown tide. 

As the recomforted through the gates. Shakcfp. Coriolanus. 

Let Rome in l iber melt, and the wide arch 
Of the rais’d empire fall ! here is my fpace. 

Sbakefpcarc s Antony and Cleopatra. 

The royal fquadron marches, 

Ereft triumphal arches 

For Albion anti Albunius. Dryden's Albion. 

3. 1 he Iky, or vault of heaven. 

Hath nature given them eyes 
To fee this vaulted arch, and the rich cope 
Of fea and land. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

4. [from A chief: obfoletc. 

The noble duke, my mailer. 

My worthy arch and patron comes to night. Sh. King. Lear. 

'Fo Arch. v.a. [arcuo, Lat.] 

1 . 'Fo build arches. 

The nations of the field and wood 
Build on the wave, or arch beneath the fand. Pope. 

2. To cover with arches. 

Gates of monarchs 

Arc arch’d fo high, that giants may jet through. Sh. Cyrnbel. 
The proud river which makes her bed at her feet, is arched 
over with fuch a curious pile of Hones, that confidcring the 
rapid courfe of the deep Hrcam that roars under it, it may well 
take place among the wonders of tire world. Howel's T sc. For. 

Arch. adj . [from *- y ^, chief.] 

1. Chief; of the firft clafs. 

The tyrannous and bloody aft is done ; 

The moil arch deed of piteous maflacrc. 

That ever yet this land was guilty of. Shakefp. Richard ITT. 

There is fprung up 

An herctick, an arch one, Cranmer. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

2. Waggifh; mirthful; triflingly mifehievous. This fignifica- 
tion it feems to have gained, by being frequently applied to the 
boy moH remarkable for his pranks ; as the arch rogue, (Ac. 

Eugenio let out from the fame univerfity, and about the 
fame time with Corufadcs ; he had die reputation cf an arch lad 
at fchool. Swift's Fates of Clergy. 

Arch, in compofition, fignifies chief, or of the firfi clafs, [from 
i.-y * , cr xtyj-l as archangel, arehbijhop. It is pronounced va- 
riouflv with regard to the eh, which before a confonant found 
as in cheefc, as archdiacon ; before a vowel like k, as archangel. 

Archa'noe [.. n.f. [archangelus, Lat.] One of the highell or- 
der of angels. 

His form had yet not loft 
All her original brightnefs, nor appear’d 
Lcfs than archangel ruin’d, and th’ cxcefs 
Of glory obfeur’d. Milton's Parad.fr Lojl , b. i. 

’'Pis jure th’ ercbangcP s trump I hear. 

Nature’s great paffing-bcll, the only call 

Of "ods that will be heard by all. Norris's Mifcellanies. 

Ar. CHANGE*, n.f. [lamium, Lat.] The name of a plant, called 
aifo Dead nettle. 

It hath a labiated flower of one leaf, whofe upper lip is hol- 
low lilac a fpoon ; but the under one divided into two fcg- 
ment , in the form of a heart, and both end in chaps brimmed 
and edged ; out of the flower cup, which is fiflul us and cut 
into fegments, riles the pointal, fixed, like a nail, to the 
hinder part of the flower, with four embryoes which be- 
come triangular feeds inclofed in a hulk formed of the flower 
cup. The" ipcctes are fourteen, and feven of them grow wild 
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on dry banks, or under hedges, two forts of which arc u f. 1 • 
medicine. Ar// 11 

Arch ance'lick. adj. [from archangel.] Belonging to °l' 
angels. c “' 

He ceas’d, and th’ archangelick pow’r prepar’d 
For fwift defeent; with him the cohort bright 
Of watchful cherubim. Milton's Paradif Lojl h 

Arche k'acon. n.f. [from arch and beacon.] The chief D ] 
of profpeft, or of fignal. " ace 

You Ihall win the top of the Cornilh archbeacon Hainb 
rough, which may for profpeft compare with Rama in Pal e f 

tina. Carew’s Survey of Cornua! 

ArchbFshop. n. f [from arch and bijhop.] A bilhop of the firfi 
clafs, who fuperintends the conduft of other bilhops his fuff ra 
gans. 

Cranmer is return’d with welcome, 

Inftall’d lord arehbijhop of Canterbury. Shakef Henry VUl 
The arehbijhop was the known architect of this new fabric/ 

Clarendon 

Archbi'shoprick. n.f. [from archbifiop.] The ftatc or jurif! 
diction of an archbilhop. 

’Tis the cardinal ; 

And merely to revenge him on the emperor. 

For not bellowing on him, at his alking, 

I he archbijhoprick of Toledo this is purpos’d. Sh. H.VfU 
This excellent man, from the time of his promotion to the 
archbijhoprick , underwent the envy and malice of men who 
agreed in nothing elfe. C/amch. 

Archcha'nter. n.f. [from arch and chanter .] The chief 
chanter. 

Archde'acon. n.f. [ archidiaconus , Lat.] One that fupplics 
the bilhop’s place and office in fuch matters as do bclono-tothc 
epifcopal funftion. The law ftiles him the bilhop’s vicar or 
vicegerent. . _ _ . Aylife’s Parergoe. 

Left negligence might foift in abufes, an archdeacon was ap- 
pointed to take account of their doings. Carew'sSurv. oflrd. 

Archdeaconry. n.f. [ archidiaconatus , Lat.] The office or 
jurifdiftion of an archdeacon. 

It oweth fubjeftion to the metropolitan of Canterbury, and 
hath one only archdeaconry. Carew's Survey of Cornu/all. 

Archde'aconship. n.f [from archdeacon.] Theofficeofan 
archdeacon. 

Archdu'ke. n.f. [arebidux, Lat.] A title given to fome fovc- 
rcign princes, as of Auftria and Tyfcany. 

Philip archduke of Auftria, during his voyage from the Ne- 
therlands towards Spain, was weather-driven into Weymouth. 

Carew's Survey of Cornua!. 

Archdu'chess. n.f. [from arch and duchcf.] A title given to 
the filter or daughter of the archduke of Auftria, or to the wife 
of an archduke of Tufcany. 

Arch-fhjlo'sopher. n.f. [from arch and philofopher.] Chief 
philofopher. 

It is no improbable opinion therefore, which the arch-philo- 
fopher was of, that the chicfeft perfon in every houlhold was al- 
ways as it were a king. Hooker, b. i. 

Arch-pre'late. n.f. [from arch and prelate.] Chief prelate. 
May we not wonder, that a man of St. Bafil’s authority and 
quality, an arch-prelate in the houfc of God, Ihould have his 
name far and wide called in quellion. Hooker, b. v. § 42. 

Arch-pre'sbyter. n.f [from arch and prejlyter.] Chief pref- 
byter. 

As fimple deacons are in fubjeftion to prefbyters, according 
to the canon law ; fo arc alfo prefbyters and arch-presbyters in 
fubjeftion to thefc archdeacons. Aylijfe’s Parcrgort. 

Arch-pri'est. n.f. [from arch and/>rfr/?.] Chief prieft. 

The word decanus was extended to an ecclefiaftical dignity, 
which included the arch-priefls. Aylijfc's Parergtm. 

Arch ato'log y. n. f. [from ancient, and Jdy©-, a dif- 

courfc.] A difeourfe on antiquity. 

Archa ioLo'gick. adj. [ from archaiology. ] Relating to a dif- 
eourfe on antiquity. 

A'rchajsm. n. f. [ifjjau <r(x«{.] An ancient phrafe, or mode of 
expreffion. 

I Ihall never ufe archalfns , like Milton. Watts. 

A'rched. participial adj. [from To arch.'] Bent in the form of 
an arch. 

I fee how thine eye would emulate the diamond ; thou had 
the right arched bent of the brow. Shah. Merry Wives of Windf. 

A'rcher. n:f. [archer, Fr. from arcus, Lat. a bow.] He that 
Ihoots with a bow ; he that carries a bow in battle. 

Fight, gentlemen of England ; fight, bold yeomen ! 
Draw, archers, draw your arrows to the head : 

Spur your proud horfes hard. Shakefp. Richard HI- 

'Phis Cupid is no longer an archer, his glory Ihall be ours, 
for we arc the only love-gods. Shakefp. Much ado about Noth. 

Thou frequent bring’!! the fmitten deer; 

For fcldorn, archers fay, thy arrows err. Prior. 

A'rChfry. n.j. [from archer.] 

1. The ufe of the bow. 

Among the Englilh artillery, archery challengeth the pre- 
eminence, as peculiar to our nation. Camden's Remains. 
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Shakef Midf. Night's Dr. 


The aft of mooting with the bow. 

Flower of this purple dye. 

Hit with Cupid’s archery. 

Sink in apple of his eye ! 

2. The art or an archer. 

Bleft feraphims Ihall leave their quire, 

A-d rum love’s foldiers upon thee, 

To cxcrcife their archery. Crajhaw's Sups to Temple. 

A'rches-couRT. ». f. [from arches and court.] I he chief and 
' moft ancient confif/ory that belongs to the archbilhop of Can- 
terbury, for the debating of fpmtual caufcs, fo called from 
Bow-church in London, where it is kept, whofe top is railed 
of ftone-pillars, built arch-wife. The judge of. this court t is 
termed the dean of the arches, or official of the arches-couit 
dean of the arches, bccaufc with this office is commonly joined 
a peculiar jurifdiftion of thirteen parilhes in London, termed 
a deanery, being exempted from the authority of the bilhop o 
London, and belonging to the archbilhop of Canterbury ; of 
which the parifli of Bow is one. Some others fay, that he was 
firft called dean of the arches, becaufe the official to the arch- 
bilhop, the dean of the arches, was his fubftitute in his court ; 
and by that means the names became confounded.^ I he ju- 
rifdiftion of this judge is ordinary, and extends through the 
whole province of Canterbury : fo that, upon any appeal, he 
forthwith, and without any further examination of the caufc, 
fends out his citation to the party appealed, and his inhibition 
to the judge from whom the appeal is made. _ Cowell. 

A ; R.che r ype. n. f.\circhctypinn^ Lat.] The original of which any 
rcfemblancc is made. 

Our fouls, though they might have perceived images tkem- 
felves by fimple fenfe ; yet it feems inconceivable, how they 
Ihould apprehend their archetypes. Glanville's Scepfis Scientifica. 

As a man, a tree, are the outward objefts of our perception, 
and the outward archetypes or patterns of our ideas ; fo our fen- 
fationsof hunger, cold, arc alfo inward archetypes or patterns of 
our ideas. But the notions or piftures of thefc things, as they 
arc in the mind, are the ideas. JVatts's Logiek. 

Archetypal. adj. [ archety{.us , Lat.] Original; being a pat- 
tern from which copies arc made. 

Through contemplation’s opticks I have fecn 
Him who is fairer than the fons of men : 

The fource of good, the light archetypal. Norris’s Mifeell. 
ARCHEUS. n.f. [probably from A word by which 

Paracelfus feems to have meant a power that prefides over the 
animal ceconomy, diftioft from the rational foul. 
ARCHIdia'con’al. adj. [from archidiaconus, Lat. an archdea- 
con.] Belonging to an archdeacon ; as, this offence Is liable 
to be cenfured in an arcbidiaconal vifitation. 

Arch 1 episcopal, adj. [from archiepifcopus, Lat. an archbilhop.] 
Belonging to an archbilhop ; as, Canterbury is an archiepifcopal 
fee ; the fuffragans are fubjeft to archiepifcopal jurifdiftion. 
ARCHITECT, n.f. [architeSfus, Lat.] 

I. Aprofcfforof the art of building. . 

The architect’s glory confifts in the defignment and idea of 
the work ; his ambition Ihould be to make the form triumph 
over the matter. JVotton. 

1 . A contriver of a building ; a builder. 

The hafty multitude 

Admiring enter’d, and the work fome praife. 

And fome the architect : his hand was known 

In heav’n, by many a tow’red Itrufture high. 

Where feepter’d angels held their refidence. 

And fat as princes. Milton’s Pcn adife Lojl , b. i. 

3. The contriver or former of any compound body. 

This inconvenience the divine architect of the body obviated. 

Ray on the Creation. 

4. The contriver of any thing. 

An irreligious Moor, 

Chief architect and plotter of thefe woes. Soak. Tit. Andron. 
Archite'ctivf. adj. [from architect.] That performs the 
work of architecture. 

Mow could the bodies of many of them, particularly the 
laft mentioned, be furnilhcd with arcbiteCiive materials? 

Derhatn's Phyfco-Theology. 
Architectonic k. adj. [from chief, and tiktw, an ar- 
tificer.] That which has the power or Ikill of an architcft ; that 
which can build or form any thing. 

To fay that fome more fine part of either, or all the hvpo- 
ftatical principle, is the architect of this elaborate Itrufture, is 
to give oceafion to demand, what proportion of the tria prima 
afforded this architeCionick fpirit, and what agent made fo skil- 
ful and happy a mixture. Boyle's Secpt. Chan. 

Architecture, n.f [architcCtura, Lat.] 

1 . 1 he art or fciencc of building. 

Architecture is divided into civil architecture, called by way of 
eminence architecture ; military architecture, or fortification; and 
naval architecture, which, belides building of Ihips and veffels, 
includes alfo ports, moles, docks, (Ac. Some think the Ty- 
rians were the firft improvers of architecture-, but others con- 
tend, that the rules of this art were delivered bv God himfelf 
to ^oloinon, from whom the Tyrians had their inftruftion, 
'W.ueh they afterwards communicated to the Egyptians; thefe 
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to the Grecians, and thefe again to the Remans. Under Au- 
guftus, architecture arrived to its greateft glory ; but it after- 
wards dwindled by degrees, and at laft fell with the weftcr 
empire, in the fifth century, when the Vifigoths deftroyed al 
the moft beautiful monuments of antiquity ; and a new manner 
of building took its rife, called the Gotliick, coarfe, artlels, 
and maffivc. Of the fame kind was the Arabesk, Moorisk or 
Moorilh architecture, brought from the South by the Moors 
and Saracens. The architects of the thirteenth, fourteenth, 
and fifteenth centuries, who had fome knowledge of (culpture, 
feemed to make perfection conlifl altogether in the delicacy 
and multitude of ornaments, which they frequently beffowed 
on their buildings without any conduct or taite. In the two 
laft centuries, the architects of Italy and trance were wholly 
bent upon retrieving the primitive fimplicity and beauty j* n- 
cient architecture, in which they did not f.iii of fuccefs. This 
art is divided into five orders ; the Tufcan, Dorick, Ionick, 
Corinthian, and Compofite; which took their rife from the 
different proportions that the different kinds of buildings ren- 
dered necellary, according to the bulk, ftrength, delicacy, 
richnefs, or fimplicity required. Chambers. 

Our fathers next in architecture skill’d. 

Cities for ufe, and forts for fafety build : 

Then palaces and lofty domes arofe, 

Thefe for devotion, and for pleafure thofe. Blackm. Creat. 

2. The efteft or performance of thefcienceof building. 

The formation of the firft earth being a piece of divine archi- 
tecture, aferibed to a particular providence. Burnet’s Theory. 
A'rchitr ave. n.f. [from chief, and trabs , Lat. a beam ; 
becaufe it is fuppofed to reprefent the principal beam in timber 
buildings.] That part of a column, or order of a column, 
which lies immediately upon the capital, and is the lowed 
member of the entablature. This member is different in the 
different orders ; and, in building architrave doors and win- 
dows, the workman frequently follows his own fancy. The 
architrave is fometimes called the reafon piece, or mafter beam, 
in timber buildings, as porticos, eloifters, lAc. In chimnies it 
is called the mantle piece ; and over jambs of doors, and lintels 
cf windows, hyperthyron. Builders Did. 

The materials laid over this pillar were of wood ; through 
the lightnefs whereof the architrave could not fuffer, nor the 
column itfelf, being fo fubftantial. IVottons Architedure. 
Weftward a pompous frontifpiece appear’d. 

On Dorick pillars of white marble rear’d, 

Crown’d with an architrave of antique mold. 

And fculpturc rifing on the roughen’d gold. Pope’s T. of F. 
A'rchives. n.j'. without a ftngular. [archiva, Lat.] The places 
where records or ancient writings are kept. It is perhaps fome- 
times ufed for the writings themfelves. 

Though we think our words vanifh with the breath that ut- 
ters them, yet they become records in God’s court, and are 
laid up in his archives, as witneffes either for or againft us. 

Government of the Tongue , § r. 

I Ihall now only look a little into the Mofaick archives, to 
obferve what they furnilh us with upon this fubjeft.//'WiWri/. 
A'rchwise. adv. [from arch andrw/r.] In the form of an arch. 
Thecourt of arches, fo called ab arcuata ecclejia, or from Bow 
church in London, which is dedicated to the Virgin Mary, by 
reafon of the fteeple or clochier thereof, railed at tire top with 
ftone pillars in falhion of a bow bent ardnvije. Aylijfc's Par. 
Arci'tenent. adj. [arcitenens, Lat.] Bow-bearing. Did. 
Arcta'tiox. n.f. [from ardc, to Hreighten.J Straightening ; 

confinement to a narrower compals. 

A'rctick. n.f. [from ' a^xI®-, the northern conftellation.] Nor- 
thern; lying under the Arftos, or bear. See Artick. 

Ever during fnows, perpetual Ihades 
Of darknefs, would congeal their livid blood. 

Did not the arClick traft fpontancous yield 
A cheering purple berry big with wine. Philips: 

A'rctick Circle. Sec Circle. 

A'rcu ate. adj. [arcuatus, Lat.] Bent in the form of an arch; 
The caufe of the confufion in founds, and the inconfufion of 
fpecies vifible, is, for that the fight worketh in right lines; buc 
founds that move in oblique and arcuate lines, mull needs en- 
counter and drfturb the one the other. Bacon's Nat. Hijh 
In the gullet, where it perforateth the midriff - , thecarneous 
fibres arc inflefted and arcuate. Ray on Creation. 

A'rcuatile, adj. [ham arcuate.] Bent; inflefted. Did. 
Arcua'tion. n.f [from arcuate.] 

1. d he aft of bending any thing; incurvation. 

2. The Hate of being bent ; curvity, or crookednefs. 

3. [In gardening.] The method of railing by laiers fuch trees as 

cannot be railed from feed, or that bear no feed, as the elm 
lime, alder, willow ; and is fo called from bending down to 
the ground the branches which f. ring from the offsets or ftools 
after they are planted. Chambers. 

Arcuature. n.f. [areuatura, low Latin.] The bendiiw or 
curvature of an arch. 

Arcu Hal isr er. n.f. [from arcus, a tow, anJ balifia, an en- 
gine.] A crofshow man. 

King John was efpied by a very good arcubalrfer, who Laid, 
that he would foon difpatch the cruel tyrant. God forbid, vile 

varlet. 
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vaflet, quoth the carrl, tliat we fliould procure tire death of the 
holy one of God. Camden s Remains. 

.A a d." [Saxon.] Signifies natural difpofition; as, Goddard is a 
divine temper ; Reinard , a fincere temper ; Gifford, a bounti- 
ful and libera] difpofition ; Bernard, filial affeftion, &c. 

Gib/on’s Camden . 

Ardency. n. f [from ardent.] Ardour; eagernefs; warmth 
of affeftion. 

Accepted they {hall be, if qualified with humility, and or - 
JUncy, and perfevcrance, fo far as concerns the end immediate 
to them. Hammond's Pracl . Catechifm. 

The ineffable happinefs of our dear Redeemer muff needs 
"bring an increafe to ours, conunenfuratc to the ardency of our 
love for him. Boyle. 

A'RDENT. ad). [ ardens , Lat. burning.] 


3 . Hot ; burning ; fiery. 

Chymifts obferve, that vegetables, as lavender, rue, marjo- 
ram, hie. diftilled before fermentation, yield oils without any 
burning fpirits ; but, after fermentation, yield ardent fpirits 
without oils ; which Ihews, that their oil is, by fermentation, 
converted into fpirit. Newton’s Opt ids. 

2. Fierce; vehement. 

A knight of fwarthy face, 

Hie;h on a colc-black ffeed purfued tire chace ; 

With flalhing flames his ardent eyes were filled. Dryd. Fab. 

3. Palfionate ; affectionate : ufed generally of deftre. 

Another nymph with fatal pow’r may rife. 

To damp the finking beams of Caelia’s eyes ; 

With haughty pride may hear her charms confeft, 

And fcorn the ardent vows that I have bleft. Prior. 

A'rdently. adv. [from ardent.] Eagerly; affectionately. 

With true zeal may our hearts be molt ardently inflamed to 
our religion. Sprat s Sermons. 

A' a dour, n.f [ardor, Lat. heat.] 

1. Heat. 

2. Heat of affection, as love, defire, courage. 

Joy, like a ray of the fun, refleas with a greater ardour and 
quicknefs, when it rebounds upon a man from the breaft of bis 

friend. Souih ‘ 

The foldiers fhout around with gen’rous rage ; 

He prais’d their ardour, inly pleas’d to fee 

Hishoff. . ? Dryderls Fables. 

Unmov’d the mind of Ithacus remain’d. 

And the vain ardours of our love reftrain’d. Pope s Odyffey. 

3. The perfon ardent or bright. This is only ufed by Milton. 

Nor delay’d the winged faint. 

After his charge receiv’d ; but from among 
Thoufand celeftial ardours, where he flood 
Veil’d with his gorgeous wings, up-fpringing light. 

Flew thro’ the midff of heav’n. Paradife Lojl, b y. 

Audu'ity. n.f [from arduous.] Height; difficulty. Did 7 . 

A'RDUOUS. ad), [arduus, Lat.] 

1. Loftv; hard to climb. 

High on ITrnaffus’ top her fons flic fliow’d. 

And pointed out thofc arduous paths they trod. Pope. 

2 . Difficult. 

It was a means to bring him up in the fchool of arts and po- 
licy, and fo to fit him for that great and arduous employment 
that God defigned him to. South. 

A'rduousnf.ss. n.f. [from arduous.'] Height; difficulty. 

Are. The third perfon plural of the prefent tenfe of the verb to 
be -, as, young men are rafh, old are cautious. 

JRE, or Alamire. The loweff note but one in Guido’s fcale of 
mufick. 

Gamut I am, the ground of all accord. 

Are to plead Hortenfio’s paffion ; 

B mi Bianca take him for thy lord, 

C faut, that loves with all attention. Shakefp. Tarn. Shrew. 
A'rua. n.f. [Latin.] . 

1. The furface contained between any lines or boundaries. 

The area of a triangle is found by knowing the height and 

the bafe. , Watu ' s L °Sf- 

2. Any open furface, as the floor of a room ; the open part or a 
church ; the vacant part or flage of an amphitheatre. An in- 
clofcd place, as lifts, or a bowling-green, or grafs-plot. 

Let us conceive a floor or area of goodly length, with the 
breadth fomewhat more than half the longitude. JVotton. 

The Alban lake is of an oval figure, and, by rcafon of the 
hi"h mountains that cncompafs it, looks like the area of fomc 
vftt amphitheatre. . Addi f on on M- 

In areas vary’d with Mofaic art, 

Some whirl the difk, and fome the jav lin dart. Pope s Odyff. 
To Ah f.'ad, or Are'e u. v. a. [ajieban, Sax. to counlel.] 1 o 

advife ; to direft. 

Knights and ladies gentle deeds, 

Whofe praifes having flept in iilcncelong, 

Me, all too mcane, the facred mufe arecds _ 

To blazon broad. Fa ' r j b - >• 

But mark what I aread thee now : avant, 

Flv thither whence thou flcd’ft ! If from this hour 
W ithin thefe hallow’d limits thou appear. 

Back to til’ infernal pit I drag thee chain’d. Paradife Lojl. 
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Arefa'ction. n.f. [arefacio, Lat. to dry.] The ftate of g row . 
ing dry ; the act of drying. 

From them, and their motions, principally proceed arc fac- 
tion, and molt of the effects of nature. Bacon's Nat. Il'jtory. 
ToA'refy . v.a. [arefacio, Lat. to dry.] To dry ; to exhale 
moifture. 

Heat drieth bodies that do eaftly expire, as parchment, leaves 
roots, clay, isc. and fo doth time or age arefy, as in the fame 
bodies, tdc. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. N 3 294.. 

Arena'ceous. ad), [arena, Lat. fand.] Sandy; having the 
qualities of fand. 

A piece of the ftone of the fame mines, of a yellowifh brown 
colour, an arenaceous friable fubftance, and with fome white 
fpar mixed widi it. IF tod-ward on FojjHi . 

Arena'tion. n.f [from arena, Lat. fand.] Is ufed by fome 
phyficians for a fort of dry bath, when the patient fits with his 
feet upon hot land. Dili. 

Areno'se. ad), [from arena, Lat.] Sandy ; full of fand. Diet, 
Are'nulous. ad), [from arenula, Lat. fand.] Full of fmall 
fand; gravelly. Did}. 

AreoTick. adj. [fzimxa.] Such medicines as open the pores 

of the skin, fo that the morbifick matter may be carried off by 
fwcat, or infenfiblc perforation. Did}. 

Areto'logy. n.f [from a^rr', virtue, and tJyu, to difeourfe,] 
That part of moral philofophy which treats of virtue, its na- 
ture, and the means of arriving at it. Did}. 

A'rgal. n.f Hard lees flicking to the fides of wine veffels, 
more commonly called tartar. Did}. 

A'rgent. adj. [from argentum, Lat. filver.] 

1. The white colour ufed in the coats of gentlemen, knights, and 
baronets, fuppofed to be the reprefentation of that metal. 

Rinaldo flings 

As fwift as fiery light’ning kindled new, 

His argent eagle with her filver wings 
In field of azure, fair Erminia knew. Fairfax, b, iff. 

In an argent field, the god of war 
Was drawn triumphant on his iron car. Dry-den’ s Fables. 

2. Silver ; bright like filver. 

Thofc argent fields more likely habitants, 

Tranflatcd faints, or middle fpirits hold. 

Betwixt th’ angelical and human kind. Mdton. 

Or ask of yonder argent fields above, 

Why Jove’s fatellites are lefs than Jove. Pope’s Eff. on Man. 
Argenta'tion. n.f. [from argentum, Lat. filver.] An over- 
laying with filver. Diet. 

Argentine. adj. [argent in, Fr.] Sounding like filver. Did}. 
A'rgil. n.f. [argil la, Lat.] Potters clay ; a fat foft kind of 
earth of which veffels are made. 

Argilla'ceous. adj. [from argil.] Clayey; partaking of the 
nature of argil ; confifting of argil, or potter’s clay. 
Argi'llous. adj. [from argil.] Confifting of clay; clavifli; 
containing clay. 

Albuquerque derives this rednefs from the fand and argilhus 
earth at the bottom. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. vi. 

A 7 r gos y. n. f. [derived by Pope from Argo, the name of Jafon’s 
fhip.] A large veffel for mcrchandife ; a carrack. 

Your mind is tolling on the ocean ; 

There where your argofies with portly fail. 

Like figniors and rich burghers on the flood. 

Or as it were the pageants of the fea 
Do overpeer the petty traffickers. Sbakef Mcrch. of V ouch 

'Fo A'RGUE. v. n. [arguo, Lat.] 

1 . To reafon ; to offer realbns. 

I know your majefty has always lov’d her 

So dear in heart, not to deny her what 
A woman of lefs place might ask by law ; 

Scholars allow’d freely to argue for her. Shakefp. Hen. VIII. 
Publick arguing oft ferves not only to exafperate the minds, 
but to whet the wits of hereticks. Decay of Piety • 

An idea of motion, not palling on, would perplex any one, 
who fhould argue from fuch an idea. Locke. 

2. To perfuade by argument. 

It is a fort of poetical logick which I would make ufc of, to 


argue you into a protection of this play. Congr. Ded to Old Bat. 

3. To difpute ; with the particles with or againjl before the op- 
ponent, and againjl before the thing oppofed. 

Why do chriftians, of feveral perfuafions, fo fiercely argue 
againjl the falvability of each other. Decay of P‘fy 

He that by often arguing againjl his own fenfe, impoles falle- 
hoods on others, is not far from believing himfelf. Locke. 

I do not fee how they can argue with any one, without .ci- 
ting down ftrift boundaries. Leer.-:. 

To A'rgue. v. a. 

To prove any thing by argument. 

If the world’s age and death he argued we!!. 

By the fun’s fall, which now toward’s earth doth ben-. 
Then we misiht fear that virtue, fince flie fell 
So low as woman, fliould be near her end. 

T o debate any queftion ; as, to argue a caufe. 

To prove, as an argument. 

So many laws argue fo many fins 
Among them : how can God with fuch refidc r 
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' r °M?n a'rc afhamed to he profuly.es >o a weak eryi/cr, as think- 
ing .hey muff par. with .heir reputation as «!« 

A rgument, n-f [argument urn, Lat.] 

, A rcafon alleged lor or again!! any thing. 

Wc fometimes fee, on our theatres, vice rewarded, at lc-fl 
npunilhcd; yet it ought not to be an argument againll the art. 

* • Dryden’s Pref. to Tyrannick Love. 

When anv thing is proved by as good arguments as that thing 
is capable of, fuppofmg it were ; we ought not in reafon to make 
any doubt of the cxilrence of that thing. Tdiotjon s Preface. 

And thus wc have our author’s two great and only arguments 
to prove, that heirs arc lords over their brethren. Locke. 

2. T'lie fubjeft of any difeourfe or writing. 

That flic whoev’n but now was your belt object, 

Your nnsft’s argument, balm of your age, 

Dearefl and belt. Shakefp. King Lear. 

To the height of this great argument 
I may aflert eternal providence. 

And juftify the ways of God to man. Milton s Par. Lojl, a. 1. 

Sad task! yet argument 
Not lefs, hut more heroickthan the wrath 
Of ftern Achilles. Milton’s Par. Lojl, b. ix. 

A much longer difeourfe my argument requires ; your merci- 
ful difpofitions a much (hotter. Sprat s Sermons. 

3. The contents of any work fummed up by way or abftraft. 

J The argument of the work, that is, its principal aftion, the 
ccconomy and difpofition of it, arc the things which diflinguilh 
copies from originals. Dryden s Ain. Pref. 

4. A controverfy. 

This day, in argument upon a cafe, 

Some words there grew ’twixt Somerfet and me. SI.K H. VT. 

If the idea be not agreed on betwixt the fpcaker and hearer, 
the argument is not about things, but names. Lod e. 

It was much like an argument that fell out laft night, where 
each of us fell in praifeof our country miftreffes. Sh. Cymbcline. 

5. It has fometimes the particle to before the thing to be proved, 
but generally for. 

The belt moral argument to patience, in my opinion, is the 
advantage of patience itfelf. Tillotfon. 

This, before that revelation had enlightened the world, was 
the very belt argument for a future ftate. Atterburys Sermons. 

6. [In aftronomy.] A11 arch by which wc feck another unknown 

arch, proportional to the firlt. Chambers. 

Akgume'ntae. adj. [from argument.] Belonging to argument; 
rcafoning. 

Affiidtcd fenfe thou kindly doft let free, 

Opprefs’d with argumcntal tyranny. 

And routed rcafon finds a fafe retreat in thee. Pope. 

Argumentation, n.f. [from argument.] Reafoning; the 
act of rcafoning. 

Argumentation is that operation of the mind, whereby we in- 
fer one propofltion from two or more propofitions premifed. 
Or it is the drawing a concluuon, which before was unknown, 
or doubtful, from fomc propofitions more known and evident ; 
fo when wc have judged that matter cannot think, and that the 
mind of man doth think, we conclude, that therefore the mind 
of man is not matter. JVatts's Logick. 

I fuppofe it is no ill topick of argumentation, to {hew the pre- 
valence of contempt, by the contrary influences of refpect.&w//;. 

His thoughts muft be mafeuline, full of argumentation, and 
that fufficiently warm. Dryden. 

It is certain, that the whole courfeofhis argumentation comes 
to nothing. Addifon. Freeholder , N J 31. 

Argume'ntativf. adj. [from argument.] Confifting of ar- 
gument; containing argument. 

Fhis omiffion, confidering the bounds within which the ar- 
gumentative part of my difeourfe was confined, I could not 
avo *d- ( Atterb. Pref. to his Sermons. 

Arguta tion. n.f [from arguo, Lat.] A proving by nmi- 
ment ; a difputing for and againlt. Diet. 

A'routf. adj. [argnto, Ital, argutus, Lat.l 
3 . Subtile ; witty ; {harp. 

2. Shrill. 

ARIA. n.f. [Ital. in mufick.] An air, fong, or tunc. 

A Rid. adj. [arldus, Lat. dry.] Dry ; parched up. 

My complexion is become aduft,‘and my body arid, bv vift- 
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His harden’d fingers deck the gaudy fpring. 

Without him fummer were an arid walle. Ttomf a . .. 
Aridity, n.f [from arid.] 

^ Salt taken in great quantities will reduce an animal body to 
{he great extremity of aridity, or dry nefs. jrbuth. on Aliments. 

2. In "the theological fenfe, a kind of infenfibihty in devotion, 

C< Strike my foul with lively apprehenfions of thy excellencies, 
to bear up my fpirit under the greateft aridities and dejec- 
tions, with the delightful profpect of thy glories. horns. 
ARIFS, n.f. [Lat.] The Ram; one of the twelve figns of the 

7 od IHCk. 

” At laft from Aries rolls the bounteous fun, , 

And the bright Bull receives him. Thomfon s S t ring. 

To ArFetatb. v. n. [arieto, Lat.] 

1. 'Fo butt like a ram. . . ,, , . 

2. 'Fo ftrike in imitation of the blows which rams give with their 

heads. 

Ariet a't ion. n.f. [from arutatc.] 
t. The aft of butting like a ram. 

2. The a6t of battering with an engine called a ram. 

The ftrength of the percuffion, wherein orJnance do exceed 
all arietations and ancient inventions. Bacon’s EJJays. 

3. 'Fhe aft of llriking, orconflifting in general. 

Now thofe heterogeneous atoms, by thcmfelves, hit fo ex- 
actly into their proper rcfidcnce, in the midft ot fuch tumultu- 
ary motions, and arietations of other particles. Glanv. 
ARIE'FTA. n.f. [Ital. in mufick.] Aftiortair, fong, or tunc. 
Aki'ght. adv. [from a and right.] 

3. Rightly; without mental errour. 

How him I lov’d, and love with all my might ; 

So thought I eke of him, and think 1 thought aright. F. 

Thefe were thy thoughts, and thou could’lt: judge aright. 

Till intereft made a jaundice in thy light. Dryden s babies. 
The motions of the tongue are fo eafy, and fo iubtile, that 
you can hardlv conceive or diftinguifh them aright. Holder. 

2. Rightly ; without crime. ... 

A generation that fet not their heart aright. Pf lxxvm. a. 

3. Rightly; without failing of the end defigned. 

Guardian of groves, and goddefs of the night, 

Fair queen, he laid, direft my dart aright. Dryden s JEneid. 
Ariola'tion, or Hariola'tion. n.f. [bariolus,Lzt. a footh- 
fayer.] Soothlaying; vaticination. 

The priefts of elder time have deluded their apprehenfions 
with ariolation, foothfaying, and fuch oblique idolatries. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, b.i. c. 3. 
ARIOSO, n.f. [Ital. in mufick.] The movement of a common 
air, fong, or tune. DiSl. 

To Ari'se. v n. pret. arofe, particip. arifen. [from a and rife . ] 

1. To mount upward as the lun. 

He rofe, and, looking upi beheld the Ikies 
With purple bluftiing, and the day arife. Dryden s /Eneid. 

2. To get up as from fleep, or from reft. 

So Efdras arofe up, and faid unto them, ye have tranfgreffed 
the law. 1 Eli. ix. 

How long wilt thou fleep, O fluggard ; when wilt thou arife 
out of thy fleep ? Prow. vi. 9. 

3. To come into view, as from obfeurity. 

There {hall arife falfe Chrifts and falfc prophets. Matt. xxiv. 

4. To revive from death. 

Thy dead men {hall live, together with my body {hall they 
arife: awake and fing, ye that dwell in duft. Ifaiah xxvi. 19. 

5. To proceed, or have its original. 

They which were feattered abroad upon theperfecution that 
arofe about Stephen, travelled as far as Plvenice. Ails xi. 1 9. 

1 know not what mifehief may arife hereafter from the ex- 
ample of fuch an innovation. Dryden. 

6. To enter upon a new ftation. 

Another Mary then arofe. 

And did rig’rous laws impofe. Cowley. 

7. To commence hoftility. 

And when he arofe againft me, I caught him by his beard, 
and fmote him. 1 Sam. xvii. 35. 

For the various fenfes of this word, fee Rise. 

ARIS FO'CRACY. n.f. [afirs-, greateft, and r.caliy, to govern.] 
That form of government which places thefupreme power in 
the nobles, without a king, andexclufively of the people. 

The arijlocracy of Venice hath admitted fo many abufes 
through the degeneracy of the nobles, that the period of its 
duration feems to approach. Swift. 

Aristocr a'ticae, or Aristocra'tick. adj. [from arijlo- 
cracy.] Relating to ariilocracy ; including a form of govern- 
ment by the nobles. 

Ockham diftinguiftics, that the papacy, or ecclefiaftical mo- 
narchy, may be changed in an extraordinary manner, for fome 
time, into an arijlocratical form of government. Ayliffe’s Par. 
Aristocrat icalness. n.f. [from arijlocratical.] An arifto- 
cratical ftate. DiB. 

AriT hmancy. n.f. [from ■■■■AyL, numb r, and divina- 
tion.] A foretelling futuie events by numbers. DiB. 
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Ari ! Hr.ifcViCAL nJj. [from arithmetick] According to the 
rules or method of arithinetick. 

Tiie’ principles ot bodies may be infinitely fmall, not only 
beyond all naked or aflilled fenfe, but beyond all arithmetical 
operation or conception. Grew’s Cojin. Sacra. 

The fquares of the diameters of thcfe rings, made by any 
pi ifmatick colour, were in arithmetical progreflion, as in the fifth 
obl’ervation. Newton’s Opticks. 

ArithmeTically. adv. [from arithmetical.] In an arithme- 
tical manner ; according to the principles of arithinetick. 

Though the fifth part of a xeftes being a fimple fraction, and 
arithmetically regular, it is yet no proper part of that meafure. 

Arluthnot on Coins. 

Arithmetician, n.f [from arithmetic!’.] A matter of the 
art of numbers. 

A man had need be a good arithmetician, to underftand this 
author’s works. His defeription runs on like a multiplication 
table. AMifon on ancient Medals. 

ARITHMETICS, n.f. number, and ptyU; tomca- 

l’ure.] The fcienccof numbers ; the art of computation. 

We have very little intelligence about the origin and invention 
of arithinetick ; but probably it mult have taken its rife from 

‘ the introduction of commerce, and confequently be of Tyrian 
invention. From Afia it palled into Egypt, where it was greatly 
cultivated. From thence it was tranfmitted to the Greeks, 
who conveyed it to the Romans with additional improvements. 
But, from fome treatiles of the ancients remaining on this fub- 
jeft, it appears that their arithinetick was much inferiourto that 
of the moderns. Chambers. 

On fair ground I could beat forty of them; 

But now ’tis odds beyond arithmetick. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 
The chfiftian religion, accoi ding to the Apoftlc’s arithinetick , 
hath but thefe three parts of it ; lbbricty, juftice, religion. Taylor. 
Ark. n.f. [[area, Lat. a chcfl:.] 

1. A velfel to fwim upon the water, ufually applied to that in 
which Noah was preferred from the univerfal deluge. 

Make thee an ark of gopher wood ; rooms fhalt thou make 
in the ark, and fhalt pitch it within and without. Gen. vi. 14. 

The one juft man alive, by his command, 

Shall build a wond’rous ark, as thou beheld’ft. 

To fave himfelf and houlhold, from amidft 
A world devote to univerfal wreck. Milton’s Par. Lojl, b. xi. 

2. The repofitory of the covenant of God with the Jews. 

This coffer was of Ihittim wood, covered with plates or leaves 
of gold, being two cubits and an half in length, a cubit and a 
half wide, and a cubit and a half high. It had two rings of 
gold on each fide, through which the Haves were put for carry- 
ing it. Upon the top of it was a kind of gold crown all around 
it, and two cherubim were fattened to the cover. It contained 
the two tables of ftone, written by the hand of God. Calmet. 
Arm. n.f. [cap.m, eopm, Sax.] 

1. The limb which reaches from the hand to the fhotxlder. 

If I have lift up my hand againft the fatherlefs, when I faw 
my help in the gate, then let mine arm fall from my (houldei- 
blade, and mine arm be broken from the bone, fob, xxxi. 21. 

Like helplefs friends, who view from fhore 
The labouring Ihip, and hear the tempeft roar. 

So flood they with their arms acrofs. Drydcn. 

2. The bough of a tree. 

The trees fpred out their arms to Ihade her face, 

But (he on elbow leanM. Sidney. 

Hide me, ye forefts, in your clofeft bowers. 

Where the tall oak his i’preading arms entwines. 

And with the beech a mutual fhadc combines. Gay. 

An inlet of water from the fea. 

Full in the centre of the facrcd wood, 

An arm arifeth of the Stygian flood. Dryden's /. F.neid '. 

We have yet leen but an arm of this fea of beauty. Norris. 
4. Power; might. In this fenfe is ufed the fccular arm, Ac. 

Curfed be the man thattrufteth in man, andmaketh flelhhis 
arm, and whofe heart departeth from the Lord. Jer. xvii. 5. 
O God, thy arm was here I 
And not to us, but to thy am alone, 

Afcribe we all. Shakefp. Hen. V. 

Arm’s end. n.f. A phrafe taken from boxing, in which the 
weaker man may overcome the ttronger, if he can keep him 
from cloflng. 

Such a one as can keep him at arm' send, need never wifli 
for a better companion. Sidney s Arcad. 

For my fake be comfortable, hold death awhile at the arm’s 
end. Shakefp. As you like it. 

To ARM. v. a. [armo, Lat.] 

1. To furnifh with armour of defence, or weapons of offence. 
And when Abram heard that his brother was taken captive, 

he armed his trained fervants, born in his own houfe, three hun- 
dred and eighteen, and purfued them unto Dan. Gen. xiv. 14. 
True ernfeious honour is to feel no fin ; 

Hels tfmVwithout, that’s innocent within. Pope. 

2. To plate with any thing that may add flrength. 

Their wounded deeds 

Ycrk out their armed beds at their dead matters. Sh. H. V . 

3. To furnirh ; to fit up ; as, to arm a loadftonc, is to cafe it with 
non. 
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You mutt arm your hook with the line in the infide of it 

Wahids An t U 

Having wafted the callus, I left oft* thofe tents, and drejfcd 
it with others armed with digeftives. Wife/nan’s Sure W 

To ARM. v. n. 

1. To take arms. 

Think we king Harry ftrong ; 

And, princes, look you ftrongly arm to meet him. Sh. //V 

2. To provide againft. 

His fervant, throughly arm’d againft fuch covcrtiire 
Reported unto all, that he was fure 
A noble gentleman of high regard. Spenfer’s Hubb. Ta' e 

ARMADA, n.f. [Span, a fleet of war.] An armament for fa'.’ 
a fleet of war. It is often erroneoufly fpclt armada. 1 

In ail the mid-earth feas was left no road 
Wherein the pagan his bold head untwines, 

Spred was the huge artnado wide and broad. 

From Venice, Genes, and towns which them confines. 

Fairfax , b. i. Jianza 70. 

>y a roaring tempeft on the flood, ' 

A whole armada of collected fail 

Is fcatter’d and disjoin’d from fcllowfhip. Shak. King Jd :n 
At length refolv’d t’ aflert the wat’ry ball. 

He in himfelf did whole armados bring : 

Him aged feamen might their matter call, 

And choofc for general, were he not their king. Dryden 

ARMADl'LLO. n.f. [Spanifh.] A four-footed animal of Brafif 

as big as a cat, with a fnout like a hog, a tail like a lizard and* 
feet like a hedge-hog. He is armed all over with hard feales 
like armour, whence he takes his name, and retires under them 
like the tortoife. He lives in holes, or in the water, being of 
the amphibious kind. His feales arc of a bony or cartilaginous 
fubftance; but they are cafily pierced. This animal hides him- 
felf a third part of the year under ground. He feeds upon 
roots, fugar-canes, fruits, and poultry. When he is caught, he 
draw’s up his feet and head to his belly, and rolls himfelf up in 
a ball, which the ftrongeft hand cannot open ; and he muft be 
brought near the fire before he will Ihew his nofe. His flefh is 
white, fat, tender, and more delicate than that of a fucking pig. 

Trcvsux. 

A'r.mament. n.f [armamtntum, Lat.] A force equipped for 
war ; generally ufed of a naval force. 

Armame'ntary. n.f [ armamentarium , Lat.] An armourv; 
a magazine or arfenal of warlike implements. Did. 

A'rman. n.f. A confeftion for reftoringloft appetite in horfes. 0 . 

A'rmature. n.f. [armature/, Lat.] Armour; fomething to 
defend the body from hurt. 

Others fliould be armed with hard {hells; others with pric- 
kles ; the reft that have no fuch armature , fhould be endued 
with great fwiftnefs and pernicity. Ray on the Creation. 

A'rmed. adj. [in heraldry.] Is ufed in refpeftofbeafts and birds 
of prey, when their teeth, horns, feet, beak, talons, or tusks, 
are of a different colour from the reft ; as, he bears a cock or 
a falcon armed, or. Chambers. 

Armed Chair, n.f [from armed and chair.] An elbow’ chair, 
or a chair w’ith refts for the arms. 

Arme'nian Bote. n.f. A fatty medicinal kind of earth, of a pale 
reddifh colour, of confidcrable ufe as an abforbent, aftringent, 
and vulnerary ; which takes its name from the country of Ar- 
menia, whence it is chiefly brought. 

Armenian Stone, n.f. A mineral ftone or earth of a blue co- 
lour, fpotted with green, black and yellow ; anciendy brought 
only from Armenia, but now found in Germany, and the Ty- 
rol. It bears a near refemblance to lapis lazuli, from which it 
feems only to differ in degree of maturity ; it being fofter, and 
fpecklcd with green inftead of gold. Boerhaavc ranks it among 
fcmimetals ; and fuppofes it compofed of a metal and earth. 
Woodward fays, it owes its colour to an admixture of copper. 
Its chief ufe is in mofaick work, though it has fome place alio 
in phyfiefc. Chambers. 

Arme'ntal. 1 adj. [armcntalis, or armentinus, Lat.] Belong- 

A'rmentine. ) ing to a drove or herd of cattle. P u>1 ' 

Armento'se. adj. [armentofus, Lat.] Abounding with cattlc.D. 

A'rmgaunt. adj. [from arm and gaunt.] Slender as the arm. 

So he nodded, 

And fobcrly did mount an armgaunt ftecd. Sh. Ar.t. and Cl. 

Arm-hole. n.f. [from arm and bole. ] The cavity under the 
fhoulder. 

T ickling is mod in the foies of the feet, and under the arm- 
holes, and on the fides. The caufc is die thinnefs of the (kin 111 
thofe parts, joined with the rarenefs of being touched there. 

Bacon’s Natural Hijl. N° 7 66 ’ 

Armi'gerous. adj. [from armiger, Lat. an armour-bcarer.J 
Bearing arms. 

A'r. mill ary. adj. [from armilla , Lat. a bracelet.] Rcfembhng 
a bracelet. 

When the circles of the mundane fphere arc fuppofed to be 
deferibed on the convex furfacc of a fphcrc, which is hollow 
within, and, after this, you imagine all parts of the fphcrc s wr- 
face to be cut away, except thofe parts on which fuch circle* 
are deferibed ; then that fphere is called an armillary fphere, be- 
caufe it appears in the form of fevcral circular rings, or brace- 
3 i«, 
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Icts p U t together in a due pofition. Hams’ s Defeription of the 
A *£ ATED. adj. [armillatus, Lat.] Wearing bracelets. Dip. 

fore jrf A mi '**■ b “ m ' m aLZl 

ARMrtotS’Ji/ [(*.», arms, W ptotih, power, 

Lat l IWrf ' J in armsi 

m This L your devoted friend, Sir, the manifold lmguift, and 
JaZipoL foldier. Shakefp. Ms well that ends well. 

For if our God the Lord prmipotent, 

Thofe armed angels in our aid down fend, 

That were at Dathan to his prophet fent, 

Thou wilt come down with them, and well defend 

Our hoft. , FaW fax, k 7 °* 

Beneath the Wring brow, and on a bent. 

The temple ftood of Mars ar impotent. Dryden s Lab. 

ArmFsoNOUS. adj. [armifonus, Lat.] Ruffling with armour 
A'rmistice. n.J. [armijhtium, Lat.] A fhort truce ; a ceffa- 
tion of arms for a fhort time. 

A'rmlet. n.f [from arm.] 

. , . A little arm ; as, an armlet of the lea. 

2. A piece of armour F>r the arm. 

■?. A bracelet for the arm. 

And, when fhc takes thv hand, and doth feem kind. 

Doth fearch what rings and armlets fhe can find. Donne. 
Armoni'aCK. n.f [erroneoufly fo written for ammoniac.] A 
fort of volatile fait. See Ammoniac. 

A'rmorer. n.f. [armorier, Fr.] 

1. He that makes armour, or weapons. 

Now thrive the armorers, and honour’s thought 
Reigns folely in the bread of every man. Shakefp. Henry V. 
The armorers make their fteel more tough and pliant, by 
afperfton of water and juice of herbs. Bacon’s Phyf Remains. 
The whole divifion that to Mars pertains, 

All trades of death that deal in fteel for gains 
Were there: The butcher, armorer, and fmith. 

Who forges fharpen’d fauchions, or the feythe. Dryd. Fab. 

When armrers temper in the ford 
The kccn-edg’d polc-ax, or the Aiming fword, 

The red-hot metal hides in the lake. Pope’s Odyjpy, b. ix. 

2. He that dreffes another in armour. 

The armorers accomplifhing the knights, 

"With bufy hammers clofing rivets up, 

Gii'e dreadful note of preparation. Shakefp. Henry V. 

The morning he was to join battle with Harold, his armorer 
put on his backpiece before, and his breaftplate behind. Cambd. 
Armo'rial. adj. [armorial, Fr.] Belonging to the arms oref- 
cutchcon of a family, as enflgns armorial. 

A'rmorist. n.f. [from armour.] A perfon skilled in heral- 
dry’. Diet. 

A'rmory. n.f [from armour.] 

1. T’hc place in which arms are repofited for ufe. 

The fword 

Of Michael, fro in the armory of God, 

Was giv’n him temper’d fo, that neither keen. 

Nor folid, might refift that edge. Miltons Par. Lojl, b. vi. 


Dryd. Virgil. 


With plain hcroick magnitude of mind, 

And celeftial vigour arm’d. 

Their armories and magazines contemns. Sampfcn Agonijl. 
Let a man confidcr thcfe virtues, with the contrary fins, and 
then, as out of a full armory, or magazine, let him furnifti his 
confcicnce with texts of feripture. South. 

2. Armour ; arms of defence. 

Nigh at hand 

Celeftial armory , fliields, helm-, and fpears, 

Hung high, with diamond flaming, and with gold. Par. Lojl. 

3. Enflgns armorial. 

Well worthy be you of that armory , 

Wherein you have great glory won this day. Fairy £h/een. 

A'rmuur. n. f. [armatenr, Fr. armatura, Lat.] Dcfcnfivc arms. 

Your friends arc up, and buckle on their armour. 

Shakefp. Richard IIT. 
That they’ might not go naked among their enemies, the only 
armour that Chrift allows them, is prudence and innocence. 

, South. 

A RMOUR bearer, n.f. [from armour and bear.] He that car- 
ries the armour of another. 

His armour bearer firft, and next he kill 
His charioteer. Dryden' s /Ends. 

Armpit, n.f [from arm and pit.] The hollow place under 
the Ihoulder. 

The handles to thcfe gouges are made fo long, that the han- 
utc may reach under the armpit of the workman. 

Moxorts Mechanical Exercifts. 
wthers hold their plate under the left arir^pit, the beft fitua- 
non lor keeping it warm. Swift’s Dire S. to the Footman. 

arm.-,, n.f. Without the fmgular number, [arma, Lat.T 

1- Weapons of offence, of armour of defence. 


Thofe arms which Mars before .. 

Had giv’n the vanquifti’d, now the viftor bore. Pope s had. 

2. A ftatc of hoftiiity. 

Sir Edward Courtney’, and the haughty prelate, 

"With many more confed’rates, arc in arms. Shake j. K. Ur. 

3. War in general. 

Arms and the man I fing. 

Him Paris follow’d to the dire alarms. 

Both breathing (laughter, both refolv’d in arms. P ope s Iliad, 

4. Action ; the aft of taking arms. 

Up rofc the viftor angels, and to arms . 

The matin trumpet fung. Milton's Paradtfe Loft, b. Vi l 

5. The enflgns armorial of a family. 

A'rmy .n.f. [armec, Fr.] 

X, A colJeftion of armed men, obliged to obey one man. Locke. 
Number itfelf importeth not much in armies , where tile peo- 
ple arc of weak courage. Bacon. 

The mcaneft foldier, that has fought often in an army, has 
a truer knowledge of war, than he that has writ whole volumes, 
but never was in any’ battle. South. 

The Tufcan leaders, and their army fing, 

Which follow’d great ./Eneas to the war ; 

Their arms, their numbers, and their names declare. Dryd. 
2. A great number. 

The fool hath planted in his memory an army of good words. 

Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 
Aroma'tical. adj. [from aromatick.] Spicy; fragrant; high 
feented. 

All tilings that are hot and aromatical do preferve liquors or 
powders. Bacon s Natural Hijl. N° 34^- 

Volatile oils refrefh the animal fpirits, but likewife are en- 
dued, with all the bad qualities of fuch fubftances, producing 
all the effefts of an oily and aromatical acrimony. 

Arbutbnot on Aliment. 

Aroma'tick. adj. [from arotna, Lat. fpice.] 

1. Spicy. 

Amidft whole heaps of fpices lights a ball. 

And now their odours arm’d againft them fly: 

Some precioufly by fliatter’d porcelain fall. 

And fome by aromatick fplinters die, Dryden s Ann. Mirab, 

2 . Fragrant ; ftrong feented. 

Or quick effluvia darting through the brain. 

Dye of a rofe in aromatick pain. Pope’s Effay on Man. 
Aroma'ticks. n.f. Spices. 

They were furnifticd for exchange of their aromaticks, and 
other proper commodities. Raleigh's Hijl. of the World. 

Arcmatiza'tion. n.f. [from aromatize.] The mingling of 
a due proportion of aromatick fpices or drugs with any medi- 
cine. 

To Aro'matize. v. a. [from aroma, Lat. fpice.] 

1 . To feent with fpices ; to impregnate with fpices. 

Drink the firft cup at fupper hot, and half an hour before 
fupper fomething hot and aromatized. Bacon's Phyf. Remains. 

2. To feent ; to perfume. 

Unto converted Jews no man imputeth this unfavoury odour, 
as though aromatized by their converfion. Browns Vulg. Err , 
Aro'se. The preterite of the verb arife. See Arise. 
Aro'und. adv. [from a and round.] 

1. In a circle. 

He (hall extend his propagated fway, 

Where Atlas turns the rowling heav’ns around. 

And his broad (boulders with their lights are crown’d. Dryd. 

2. On every fide. 

Around, prep. About. 

From y'oung lulus head 
A lambent flame arofe, which gently fpread 
Around his brows, and on his temples fed. Dryden's /Fr., 
To Aro'use. v. a. [from a and roufe.] 

1. To wake from deep. 

2. Toraifeup; to excite. 

But abfent, what fantaftick woes arous'd 
Rage in each thought, by rcftlefs mufing fed. 

Chill the warm check, and blaft the bloom of life. Thomfon. 
Aro'w. adv. [from a and row.] In a row ; with the breads all 
bearing againft the fame line. 

1 hen fome green gowns are by the Iaffes worn 
In chafteft plays, till home they’ walk arow. Sidney. 

But with a pace more fober and more flow. 

And twenty, rank in rank, they rode arow, Dryden’s Fab. 
Aro'ynt. adv. [a word of uncertain etymology, but very ancient 
ufe.] Be gone ; away : a word of cxpulfion, or avoiding 
Saint Withold footed thrice the wold, 

He met the night-marc, and her name told. 

Bid her alight, and her troth plight, 

Arid aroynt thee, witch, aroynt thee right. Shak Kina Lear 
A RQUEBUSE. n.f [Fr. fpelt falfely harquekufs.] A hand gum 
It Teems to have anciently meant much the fame as our car- 
bine, or fufee. ^ 

A harquebufe, or ordnance, will be farther heard from the 
mouth ot the piece, than backwards or on the fides. 

Bacon's Nat. Hijt. N 3 204. 


Arque- 
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A'rquebusier. n.f. [from arquebufe .] A foldicr arm. 4 with 
an arquebufe. 

He compafled them in with fifteen thoufand arqtulufters , 
whom lie had brought with him well appointed. 

Knolles's IHJ 1 or y of tht Turks. 
ArRa'ck, or Ara'ck. n.f. A fpirituous liquor imported from 
the Kail Indies, ufed by way of dram and in punch. 1 he 
word crack is an Indian name for ftrong waters of all kinds; 
for they call our fpirits and brandy Englifli crack. Hut what 
weunderfland by the name crack, is really no other than a fpi- 
rit procured by diftillation from a vegetable juice called toddy, 
which flow-, by incifion out of the cocoa-nut tree. There are 
divers kinds of it ; finglc, double, and treble diftilled. The 
double diftilled is commonly font abroad, and is preferred to all 
other cracks of India. Chambers. 

I i’cnd this to be belter known for choice of china, tea, ar- 
rack, and other Indian goods. Spcdator, N° 288. 

A'rrach, O'rrach, or O'rrace. n.f. One of the quickcft 
plants both in coming up and running to feed. Its leaves are 
very good in pottage. It fhould be uftd as foon as it peeps out, 
bccaufe it decays quickly. It thrives very well in all forts of 
ground. See Or rage*. Mortimer' s Art of Husbandry. 

To ARRA'IGN. v.a. [arranger, Fr. to fet in order.] 

1. To fet a thing in order, or in its place. One is laid to arraign 

a writ in a county, that fits it for trial before the jufticcs ot the 
circuit. A prifoner is faid to be arraigned , where he is ind idled 
and brought forth to his trial. Cowel. 

Summon a feflion, that we may arraign 
Ourmoft difloyal lady ; for as Ihe hath 
Been publickly accufed, fo {hall Ihe have 
A juft and open trial. Shakefp. Winter's Take. 

2. To accufe ; to charge with faults in general, as in contro- 
verfy, in a fatire. 

Reverfc of nature ! fliall fuch'copics then 
Arraign th’ originals of Maro’s pen ? Rofommm. 

He that thinks a man to the ground, will quickly endeavour 
to lay him there: for while he defpifes him, lie arraigns and 
condemns him in his heart. South. 

3. It has for before the fault. 

My’ own enemies I lhall never anfwer ; and if your lordlhip 
has an)', they will not arraign you for want of knowledge. 

Dryden's Dedication to the /Eneid. 
Arraignment. n.f. [from arraign.'] Ihe aft of arraigning ; 
an accufation ; a charge. 

In the fixth fatire, which feems only a n arraignment of the 
whole fex, there is a latent admonition to avoid ill women. 

Dryden's Juv. Dedication. 

To ARRANGE. v. a. [arranger, Fr.] To put in the proper 
order for any purpofe. 

I chanc’d this day 

To fee two knights in travel on my way, 

(A forry fight !) arrang'd in battle new. Fairy Queen, b. i. 
How effectually are its mufcular fibres arranged, and with 
what judgment are its columns and furrows difpofed ! Cheyne. 
Arrangement, n.f. [from arrange.] 1 he aft of putting in 
proper order ; the ftate of being put in order. 

There is a proper arrangement of the parts to be brought 
about in claftick bodies, which may be facilitated by ufe. 

Cheyne' s PhiloJophical Principles. 
A'rrant. adj. [a word of uncertain etymology, but probably 
from errant, which being at firft: applied to its proper fignifica- 
tion to vagabonds, as an errant or arrant rogue, that is, a ram- 
bling rogue , loft, in time, its original fignification, and be- 
ing by its ufe underftood to imply fomething bad, was applied 
at' large to any thing that was mentioned with hatred or con- 
tempt.] Bad in a high degree. 

Country folks, who hallooed and hooted after me, as at the 
arrantefl coward that ever fticwcd his (houldcrs to the enemy. 

Sidney , b. ii. 

A vain fool crows forty times an arranter fot than before. 

L EJlrange's Fables. 

And let him ever)' deity adore. 

If his new bride prove not an arrant whore. Dr yd. f treat. 

- ' ~ ' n lefullv. 


A'RRANTLY. ach. [from arrant.} Corruptly; ftiamefully 
Funeral tears are as arrant ly hired out as mourning clokes. 

L'Ejlrange. 

A'rras. n.f. [from Arras, a town in Artois, where hangings 
are w'ovcn.] Tapeftry ; hangings woven with images. 

Thence to the ball, which was on ever)' fide 
With rich array and coftly arras dight. Fairy Qiieen, b. I 
He’s going to his mother’s clofet ; 

Behind the atras I’ll convey myfelf. 

To hear the proccfs. Shakefp. Flar/det. 

As he {hall pafs the galleries, I’ll place 
A guard behind the arras. Denham's Sophy. 

Arra ught. v. a. [a word ufed by Spenfer in the prefer tenfe, 
of which I have not found the prefent, but fuppofe he derived 
art each from arrachcr, Fr.] Seized by violence. 

His ambitious fons unto them twain 
Arraught the rule, and from their father drew. Fairy . 9 . 
ArRa'y. n.f. [arroy, Fr. arreo, Sp. arredo, Ital. fromivyr, Feut. 
order. It was adopted into die middle Latin, mill t hominum 
ttr ait or tun, Knighton.] 


ARR 

1. Order, chiefly of war. 

The carl efpyirig them fcattcrcd near the army, fcr.t one t* 
command them to their array. Sir J. Hayward. 

Wer’t thou fought to deeds, 

That might require til’ array of war, thy skill 
Of conduct would be fuch, that all the world 
Could not fuftain thy prowefs. Miltons Par. Lojl , b. JR 

A gen’ral fets his army in array 
I11 vain, unlefs he fight and win the day. Sir J. Denham, 

2. Drefs. 

A rich throne, as bright as funny day. 

On which there fat moft brave embellilhed 
With royal robes, and gorgeous array, 

A maiden queen. Fairy Q pent , l. i. 

In this remembrance, Emily ere day 
Arofc, and drefs d herfelf in rich array ; 

Frefh as the month, and as the morning fair. Dryd. Fables. 

3. In law. Array , of the Fr. array, i. e. ordo, the ranking or letting 

forth of a jury or inqucft of men impannclled uponacaufe. 
Thence is the verb to array a panncl, that is, to fet forth one 
by another the men impannelled.^ Cmel 

To ARRA'Y. v. a. [arroyer, old Fr.] 

1. To put in order. 

2. To deck ; to drefs ; to adorn the perfon ; with the particle 
with. 

Deck thyfelf now with majefty and excellency, and array 
thyfelf with glory and beauty. Job, xl. 10. 

Now went forth the morn, 

Such as in higheft heav’n, array'd in gold 

Empyreal. Milton s P aradife Loft, b. vi. 

One veft array'd the corps, and one they lpread 
O’er his clos’d eyes, and wrapp’d around his head. Dryder.. 

3. In law. Sec Array in law. 

Arra'y ers. n.f [from array.] Officers who anciently had 
the care of feeing the foldicrs duly appointed in their armour. 

Cmd. 

ARRE'AR. adv. [arriere, Fr. behind.] Behind. This isthe pri- 
mitive fignification of the word, which, though not now in ufe, 
feems to he retained by Spenfer. See Rear. 

To leave with fpced Atlanta fwift arrear. 

Through forefts wild and unfrequented land. 

To chafe the lion, boar, or rugged bear. Fairy Queen, l. ii. 
Arre'ar. n.f. That which remains behind unpaid, though 

due. See Arrearage. 

His boon is giv’n ; his knight has gain’d the day, 

But loft the prize; th’ arrears are yet to pay. Dryd. Fables. 
If a tenant run away in arrear of fome rent, the land re- 
mains; that cannot be carried away, or loft. Lube. 

It will comfort our grand-children, when they fee a few rags 
hun<r up in Weftminftcr-hall, which coft an hundred millions, 
whereof they arc paying the arrears, and boafting as beggars 
do, that their grandfathers were rich. Swift. 

Arre'ar age. n. f. a word now little ufed. [from arriere, Fr. be- 
hind.] . 

Arrearage is the remainder of an account, or a furti ot mo- 
ney remaining in the hands of an accountant; or, more gene- 
rally, any money unpaid at the due time, as arrearage of 

Paget fet forth the king of England’s title to his debts and 
penfion from the Erench'king; with all arrearages. Maynard. 

1 think. 

He’ll grant the tribute, fend th’ arrearages , 

F.rc look upon our Romans. Shakefp. Cym e ir.t. 

The old arrearages under which that crown had long groan- 
ed, being defrayed*, he hath brought Lurana to uphold and 
maintain herfelf. HoxucFs Vocal ForejL 

Arre'arance. n.f. The fame with arrear. See Arrea • • 
Arrenta'tion. n. f. [from arrendar. Span. tofarm.J s > 
the foreft law, thelicenfing an owner of lands in the ford » 
inclofethem with a low hedge and fmall ditch, in con 1 ^ 
of a yearly rent. 

Arrepti'tious. adj. [ arreptus , Lat.] 

1 . Snatched away. p 

2. Crept in privily. 

Arre'st. n.f. [from arrefer, Fr. to flop.] 

11 'a“; P or Hay; as, a man apprehended for 

be arretted. To plead in 


be arrefted. 1 o plead in arrejt 01 juugmcm, .3 - . 
why judgment fhould be flayed, though the verdict dtheW** 
be paired To plead in arrtft of taking the mqueft upo ^ 
former iffiie, is to fliew cnule why an inqucft fhou.d n 
ken. An arre/l is a certain rcifraint of a man s P L ' r '° ’ ? t0 
inghim of his own will, and binding it : to become obedmi ^ 
the will of the law, and may be called the beginning ^ 

Pn if Uould fpeak fo wifely under art arref, T would Mfor 
my creditors ; yet I had as lief have the Toppsrv o M. a fvru 

the morality of impnfonment. Shakefp. Meafurcf 

2 . Any^capnom ^ promifed himfelf eafe Jor mg 

years, it was a fad arre/l, that his foul 


night. 
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3 * A The flop and arre/l of the air flicwctli, that the sir hath 
little appetite of afeending. Bacon's Act. HiJlory, - 24. 

To ARRF ST. t/. a. [arrejler, Fr. to flop.] . 

1. To feize by a mandate from a court or officer of juftic- 

A j^£ST, # 

Good tidings, my lord Haftings, for the which 
I do arrcjl thee, traitor, of high treafon. Shaft. Hen. J v . 
Well, well; there’s one yonder arrefted, and 1 earned to pry 
fon, was worth five thoufand of you all. Shakef ft*eaj fot - • 

2. To feize any thing by law. ■ c 

He h. th enjoyed nothing of Ford s but twenty pounds of 
money, which muft be paid to maftcr Brook ; h.s horfes 1 are 
arrefted for it. Shakefp. Merry Wives of IF tndj dr. 

3. 'Fo feize ; to lay hands on. 

But when as Morpheus had with leaden maze 
Arrefted all that goodly company. Fairy Queen, b. 1. 

A^c itfelf, which, of all things in the world, will not be ba.- 
fled or defied, fhall begin to arrcjl, feize, and remind us of our 
mortality. South ' 

4. Towith-hold; to hinder. 

This defect of the Fngliih jufticc was the main impediment 

that did arre/l and flop the courfe of the conqueft. 

Sir John Davies. 

As often as my dogs with better fpced 
Arre/l her flight, is flic to death decreed. Dryd. Fables. 

Nor could her virtues, nor repeated vows 
Of thoufand lovers, the relentlefs hand 
Of death arrcjl. Philips. 

5. To flop motion. 

To manifeft the coagulative power, we have arrcfled the flui- 
dity of new milk, and turned it into a curdled fubftance. Boyle. 
Arre'st. n.f. [In horfemanfhip.] A mangey humour between 
the ham and paftern of the hinder legs of a horfe. Did. 
A'rreted. adj. [ arredatus , low Lat.] He that is convened 
before a judge, and charged with a crime. It is ufed fome- 
times for imputed or laid unto ; as, no folly may be arreted to 
one under age. Cowel* 

To Arri'de. v. a. [arrideo, Lat.] 

1. To laugh at. 

2. To fmilc; to look pleafantly upon one. 

ArRi'ere. n.f. [French.] The laft body of an army, for which 
we now ufe rear. 

The horfemcn might ifiuc forth without difturbance of the 
foot, and the avant-guard without Ihuffling with the battail or 
arriere. Sir J. Hayward. 

Arri'ere ban. n.f. [Cafeneuve derives this word from arriere 
and ban ; ban denotes the convening of the noblefle or vaflals, 
who hold fees immediately of the crown; and arriere , thofe 
who only hold of the king mediately.] A general proclama- 
tion, by which the king of France fummons to the war all that 
hold of him, both his own vaflals or the noblefle, and the vaf- 
fals of his vafliils. 

Arri'ere fee, or fief. Is a fee dependant on a fuperior one. 
Thcfe fees commenced, when the dukes and counts, rendering 
their governments hereditary in their families, diftributed to 
their officers parts of the royal domains, which they found in 
their refpeftive provinces ; and even permitted thofe officers to 
gratify the foldiers under them, in the lame manner. 

Arri'ere vassal. The vaflal of a vaflal. Trevoux. 

Arri'sjon. n. f. [ arrifto , Lat.] A fmiling upon. Did. 

Arrival, n.f. [from arrive. ] 

The aft of coming to any place ; and, figuratively, the at- 
tainment of any purpofe. 

How are we changed, fincc we firft faw the queen ? 

She, like the fun, does ftill the fame appear. 

Bright as (he was at her arrival here. Waller. 

The unravelling is the arrival of Ulyfles upon his own iflanJ. 

Broom's Vir.u of Epiek Poetry. 
Arri VANCE, n.f. [from arrive.] Company coming. 

Every minute is cxpeftancy 

Of more arrivance. Shakefp. Othello. 

To ARRI VE, v. n. [arriver, Fr. to come on fhore.J 

1. I o come to any place by water. 

At length arriving on the banks of Nile, 

Wearied with length of ways, and worn with toil, 

__ She laid her down. " Dryden 

2. Fo reach any place by travelling. 

When wc were arrived upon the verge of his eftate, we 
{topped at a little inn, to reft ourfelves and our horfes. 

3. i o reach any point. 

The bounds of all body wc have no difficulty to arrive at • 
hut when the mind is there, it finds nothing to hinder its pro- 

. • , . Locke. 

4* I o gain any thing. 

It is the higheft wifdom by defpifing the world to arrive at 
hc.i.-cn ; they arc blclled who converfc with God. Taylor. 
he virtuous may know in fpeculation, what they could 11c- 
r arrive at by practice, anJ avoid the fnarcs of the crafty. 

, _ Addifon. Spedator , N J 245; 

which wc arrive is always fuppofed to be 


ver ! 


The 
good. 
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A R S 

6. To happen ; with to before the perfon. *1 His f cn:c ^ ern: 

proper. , 

Happy ! to wlicfm this glorious death arrives. 

More to be valued than a thoufahd lives. ft/ 1 ' 

To Arro'de. v.a. [arrodo, Lat.] To gniiw or ntboic. . 
A'RROCANCE. 7 n.f [airogantia, Lat.] The aft or quality o. 

A rroganCY. \ taking much upon ones felt; that fpecics of 
pride which confifts in exorbitant claims. 

Stanley, notwithflanding {he’s your wife; 

And loves not me; be yod, good lord, allur’d, 

I hate not you for her proud arrogance. ocakejp. Kids, ill- 
Pride hath no other glafs 
To {hew itfelf but pride ; for fupple knees 
Feed arrogance, and are the proud irian’s fees. Sh. Tr. and r. 
Pride and arrogance, and the evil way, and the froward 
mouth do 1 hate. * Prov VI!U ’ 3 * 

Difcourfing of matters dubious, and on any controvertible 
truths, we cannot, without ’arrogancy, entreat a credulity. _ 

Brenvns Vulgar Lrrcurs, v. 1. 

Humility it exprefles by the {looping and bending of the 

head; atrogancc, when it is lifted, or, as we fay; tolled tup. 

6 Dryd. DuJ-cfn. 

A'rrogant. ad ; . [arrogant, Lat.] Given to iTtake cxoroua,.t 

claims; haughty; proud. . 

Feagh’s right unto that country which he claims, or the lig- 
niory therein, muft he vain and arrogant. Spenfer on Ireland, 
An arrogant way of treating with other princes and ft .t- s, 
is natural to popular governments. 

A'rrog antl y. adv. [from arrogant.] In art arrogant manner. 

Our poet may 

Himfelf admire the fortune of his play ; 

And arrogantly, as his fellows do. 

Think he writes well; becaufe he plcafcs you. 

Dryden’s Pro!, to Indian Emperour. 
Another, warm’d 

With high ambition, and conceit of prowefs 
Inherent, arrogantly thus prefum’d ; 

What if this fword, full often drench’d in blood, 1 
Should now cleave Iheer the execrable head 
Of Churchill. Philips* 

A'rrog antness. n.f. [from arrogant.] The fame with arro- 
gance ; which fee. Did. 

To A'RROGATE. v.d [arrogo, Lat.] To claim vainly ; to 
exhibit unjuft claims only prompted by pride. 

I intend to deferibe this battle fully, not fo derogate any 
thing from one nation, or to arrogate to the other. SirJ.Hdyw. 

The popes arrogated unto thcmfelves, that the empire was 
held of them in homage. Sir f I alter Raleigh’s EJfays. 

W ho, not content 
With fair equality, fraternal ftate. 

Will arrogate dominion undeferv’d,- 

Over his brethren. MiltSn's P aradife Lojl, b. xii. 

Rome never arrogated to herfelf a*iv infallibility, hut what 
Ihe pretended to be founded upon Chrift’s promife. Tillct. Pr . 
Arroga'tion. n.f. [from arrogate.] A claiming in a proud 
unjuft manner. Did. 

Arro'sion. n.f [from arrofus, Lat.] A gnawing. / id: 
A'rrow. n.f. [ajiepe, Sax.] The pointed weapon which is (hot 
from a bow. Darts arc thrown by the hand, but in poetry 
they are confounded. 

I fwear to thee by Cupid’s ftrongeft bow. 

By his bell arrow with the golden head. 

Shakefp. Midfummcr Night's Dream. 
Here were boys fo defperately refolved, as to pull arrows out 
of their flefti and deliver them to be {hot again by the archers 
on their fide. Sir J. Hayward. 

A'rrowhead. n.f. [from arrow and head.] A water plant, 
fo called from the refembhnee of its leaves to the head of an 
arrow. £>L7. 

A'rrowy. adj. [from arrow.] Confiding of arrows. 

He faw them in their forms of battle rang’d. 

How quick they wheel’d, and flying, behind them fliot 
Sharp fleet of arrowy fhow’r againft the' face 
Of their purfuers, and o’ercamc by flight. Par. Lojl, b. iii. 
Arse. n.f. [eapyc. Sax.] The buttocks, or hind part of an 
animal. 

To hang an Arse. 
gifli, nr dilatory. 

F or Hudibras wore biit one fpur. 

As wifely knowing, could he flir 
To aftive trot one fide of ’s horte, 

The other would not hang an arfe. tjuilibras, cant. i. 

Arse foot. n.f. A kind of water fowl; called alfo a didapper. D. 
Arse-smart. [ Perftcaria , Lat.] “ 

It is a plant with an apetalous flower, having fcveral chives 
from the muitifid calyx : the pointal becomes an oval pointed 
fmooth feed, inclofed in the capfule, which was before the 
flower-cup ; it hath jointed ftalks, and the flowers arc produced 
infpikes. Several fpecies of this plant grow wild upon moift 
foils and dunghills. Millar 4 

A p. .en al. n.f. [arfenale, Ital.] A repofitory of things requifite 
to war; 01 


A vulgar phrafe, fignifying to be tardy, flug- 
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I would have a room for the old Romm iuftrqmagts of v.ur, 
where you might fee all the ancient military furniture, as it 
might have been in an arfeftal of old Rome. Add. on An. Med. 
ARsf/nical. adj. [fiorn arfenick-] Containing arfciiick ; co.n- 
fiftmg of aricnick. 

An hereditary confumption, or one engendered by arfcnical 
fumes under ground, is incapable of cure. Harvey on Corf imp. 

There arc arfenical , or other like noxious minerals lodged 
underneath. IVeedward s Natural Hijiory. 

A'rsEmck. >1 f. [d. -!>:*.>-.] A ponderous mineral fubftance, 
volatile and uninflammable, which gives a whitenefs to metals 
in fufion, and proves a violent corrofive poifon ; of which there 
are three forts. Native as yellow arfenick , called alfo auripig- 
mentum or orpiment, -is chiefly found in copper mines, in a 
fort of glebes or ftoncs cf different figures and fizes. Its colour, 
though always yellow, yet admits of different (hades and mix- 
tures, as a golden yellow, a rcddifli yellow, or a green yellow. 
It contains a final] portion of gold, but not worth the expence 
of feparating it. White or cryfialline arfenick is extracted from 
the native kind, by fubliming it with a proportion of fca fait, 
and is chiefly ufed among us. It is faid to be found native in 
fomc German mines. The fmallcft quantity of cryftallinc 
arfenick, being mixed with any metal, abfolutcly deftroys its 
malleability ; and a Tingle grain will turn a pound of copper 
into a beautiful feeming filver, but without du&ility. There 
is a method practifed in Hungary, of procuring yellow and 
white arfenick from cobalt. Reel arfenick is a preparation of 
the white, made by adding to it a mineral lulphur. There 
are feveral chymical preparations of arfenick , intended to blunt 
Its corrofive falts, and render It a fate medicine ; but experi- 
ence proves that iclhouid never be ufed inwardly, in any form. 

Chambers. 

Arfenick is a very deadly poifon ; held to the fire, it emits 
fumes, but liquates very little. IVoodw. on FoJJ. 

ART. n.f [arte, Fr. ars, Lat.] 

1 . The power of doing fomething not taught by nature and in- 
ftinat ; as, to ivalk is natural, to dance is an art. 

Art is properly an habitual knowledge of certain rules and 
maxims, by wiiich a man is governed and directed in his ac- 
tions. South. 

Bleft with each grace of nature and of art. rope. 

Ev’n copious Dryden wanted, or forgot. 

The lad and greateft art, the art to blot. Pipe. 

2. A feience ; as, the liberal arts. 

Arts that refpedi the mind were ever reputed nobler than 
thofe that ferve the body. Ben. johnfons Difeovery. 

^ ^ tr<idc» 

This obfervation is afforded us by the art of making fugar. 

Boyle. 

4. Artfulnefs ; (kill ; dexterity. 

The art of our neceffities is ftrange, 

'[‘hat can make vile things precious. Shak. limp Lear. 

5. Cunning. 

C. Speculation. 

1 have as much of this in art as you ; r r- r 

But yet my nature could not bear it fo. Shakefp. J. Cafar. 
Arte rial, adj. [from artery.] That which relates to the ar- 
tery ; that which is contained in the artery. 

Had not the Maker wrought the fpringy frame, 

The blood, defrauded of its~nitrous food, 

Had cool’d and languifh’d in th’ arterial road. Plackmore. 
As this mixture of blood and chyle pafficth through the arte- 
rial^, it is prefled by two contrary forces; that of the 
heart driving it forward againft the fidcs of the tube, arid the 
claftick force of the air, preffing it on the oppofitc fidcs of thole 
air-bladders ; along the furfacc of which this arterial tube 
cre ,.p S Arbuthnat on Aliments. 

Arterio'tomv. n.f. [from and to cut.] I he 

operation of letting blood from the artery : a practice much in 

ufe among the French. . 

ARTERY, n.f [arteria, Lat.] An artery is a conical canal. 
Conveyin' 1 the blood from the heart to all parts of the body. 
Each artery is ccmpofed of three coats ; of which the firft Teems 
to be a thread of line blood veflels and nerves, for nounlhmg 
the coats of the artery ; the fecond is made up of circular, or 
rather fpiral fibres, of which there arcjnorc or fewer flrata, ac- 
cording to the hie iicls of the artery. 1 hele fibres have a ftrong 
clafticity, by which they contrail thcmfclves with lomc force, 
when the power by which they have been ft retched out ceales. 
The third and inmeft coat is a fine tranfparent membrane, 
which keeps the blood within its canal, that otherw.fe, upon 
the dilatation of an artery, would eafily fcparatc the fp.ral fibres 
from one another. As the a fieri ts grow fm....cr, t ic e coats 
grow thinner, and the coats of the veins feem only to be con- 

tinuatiom of tlie capillary arteries. _ 'Ac 'fif- 

The arteries arc claftick tubes, endued with a contractile 
force, by which they drive the blood ftill forward ; n being 
hindered from going backward by the valves of the bean. Arb. 
A'RTFUL. adj. [from art and full.] 

1. Performed with art. 

The lad of thefe was certainly the molt eafy, but, tor t le 
Urn Kafom tbc la# artful. Drjdvit Dm Scaj.mn. 


ART 




2. Artificial ; not natural. 

3. Cunning ; skilful; dexterous. 

O ftill the fame, Idly lies, (he rejoin'..’. 

In ufeful craft fuccdsfuily refin’d. 

Artful in fpeeefi, in action, and in mind. ) Pipe's Oil 
A'rtfully. adv. [from artful.] With art; skilfully; 
roully. 

The reft in rank : Ho.noria chief in place, 

Was artfully contriv’d to let her face. 

To front the thicket, and behold the chace. 

Vice is the natural growth of our corruption. How irrefif. 
tibjy mult it prevail, when the feeds of it are artfully ibwn, and 
induftrioufly cultivated ? Rogers's fermmi, 

A'rtfulness. n.f. [from artful.] 

1. Skill. 

Confidcr with how much artfulnefs his bulk and fituation is 
contrived, to have juft matter to draw round him thefe mslTy 
bodies. CIxy tie's PUkfophieul P rind; A 

2. Cunning. 

Arthri'tick. 1 , [f arthritis.] 

Arthri'tical. i J 1 

1. Gouty; relating to the gout. 

Frequent changes produce all the artbritick difeafes. drouth. 

2. Relating to joints. 

Serpents, worms, and leaches, though fomc want bones, and 
all extended articulations, yet have they artbritical analogies ; 
and, by the motion of fibrous and mufculous parts, are able to 
make progrefilon. Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b. iii. r.i. 

ARTHRITIS, n.f. from *5%, a joint.] Any diftem- 

perthat affects the joints, but the goutmoft particularly. 
Artichoke, n.f. [artichauit, Fr ] 

This plant is very like the thiftle, but hath large fealv heads 
(haped like the cone of the pine tree ; the bottom of eaeii fcale, 
as alfo at the bottom of the florets, is a thick, fiefty eatable fub- 
ftance. The fpecies are, 1 . The garden artichoke , with prickly 
and fmooth leaves. 2. Garden artichoke, without prickles, and 
reduifh heads. 3. The wild artichoke of Bcactia. '( here is at 
prefent but one fort of artichoke cultivated in the gardens near 
London, which is commonly known by the name of the red 
artichoke. It is propagated from flips or fuckers taken from the 
old roots in February or March. Millar. 

No herbs have curled leaves, but cabbage and cabbage let- 
tuce ; none have double leaves, one belonging to the (talk, an- 
other to the fruit or feed, but the artichoke. Bacon's Nat. HJl. 
Artichokes contain a rich, nutritious, (iimulating juice. 

Arbuthr.ot on Aliments. 

A'r tic hoke of Jerufalcm. See S uk -Flower, of which it is 
a fpecies. 

A'rtick. adj. [It (hould be written ar flick , from TA*&.] Nor- 
thern; under the Bear. See Arctick. 

But they would have winters like thofe beyond the artuk 
circle; for the fun would be 80 degrees from them. 

Brown's Vulgar Erreurs, b. i. e. 5. 
In the following example it is, contrary to cuficm. (pelt al- 
ter the French manner, and accented on the iaft lyliablc. 

To you, who live in chill degree. 

As map informs, of lift} 1 three. 

And do not much for cold atone. 

By bringing thither fifty one, 

Methinks all climes fhculd be alike, } 

From tropick e’en to pole artique. Drjetn. 

ARTICLE, n.f. [ artiadus , Lat ] 

1. A part of fpeech, as the, atr, the man, an ox. 

2. A fingle claufe of an account ; a particular part of any com- 
plex thing. 

Laws touching matters of order are changeable by the po\\cr 
of die church ; articles concerning doctrine not fo. Hooker. 
Have the fummary of all our griefs, ^ _ 

When time (hall ferve to (hew in articles. Sheik. Henry IV. 
Many believe the article of rcr.iiflion of fins, but believe 1 it 
without the condition of repentance. W e believe the arttce 
othcrwil’e than God intended it. Taylor's Holy Liu'*- 

All the precepts, promifes, and threatenings of the go«P“ 
will rife up in judgment againft us ; and the articles ot ot.r 
faith will be fo many arti les i<f accufation ; and the gr<2 
weight of our charge will be this, that we did not or c ) 
gofpcl which we proftfled to believe; that we made con 0 
of the chriftian faith, hut lived like heathens. eye. ' 

You have (mall rcafon to repine upon diat article of l |,c - 

hwijt. 

2. Terms ; ftipulations. 

1 embrace thefe conditions ; let us have articles eo.jf ■ 

Shaktfpcare s Cynsteiv.c. 

It would have gall’d his furly nature, 

'Which eafily endures not article, . , 

Tying him to aught. Shaktfpcare s .on* - 

4. Point of time; exaittime. ■ { 

If Cansficld had nor, in that article of time, given the^n 
brisk ebarve, by which other troop--- were ready, t! e »- in =. .. 

fell had been in danger. . Biaremm 1, 0. v 

To A'rticle. v. n. [from the doun article.] Iolcipu..v 


make terms. 


Such 


ART 


Such in love’s warfare is my ca.e, 

I may not article lor grace, *■» 

Having put love at laft to (how this face. . ■ 

He had not infringed the lcaft tittle of win: was articled, tnat 
they aimed at one mark, and their ends were concemrick. 

} hoivcl s /• ocal Eorejl. 

If it be faid, God chofethe fucccfibr, that is manifeftly not 
fo in the ftory of Jephtha, where he articled with the peop.c, 

and they made him judge over them. Beetle. 

To Article, v. a. To draw up in particular articles. 

He, whofe life feems fair, yet if all his er.-ours and folnes 
were articled againft him, die man would feem vicious and mi- 
fer 2 blc. Taylor s Ride of living holy. 

Arti'cular. adj. [articularis, Lat. belonging to the joints.] Is, 
in medicine, an epithet applied to a difeafe, which more imme- 
diately infefts the joints. 'Ehus the gout is called morbus arti- 
cularis. . , 

Arti'colate. adj. [from arhcuais, Lat.J 

1. Diltincl, as the parts of a limb by joints ; not continued in 
one tone, as articulate founds ; that is, founds varied and chang- 
ed at proper paules, in ©ppofition to the voice of animals, which 
admit no fucli variety. An articulate pronunciation, a manner 
of fpeaking clear and diftimft, in which one found is not con- 
founded with another. 

In fpeaking under water, when the voice is reduced to an 
extreme exility, yet the articulate founds, the words, arc not 
confounded. Bacon's Nat. Hi/l. N' 195 - 

The firft, at lcaft, of thefe I thought deny’d 
To beads ; whom God, on their creation-day, 

Created mute to all articulate lound. Milton s Parad. Lojl. 

2. Branched ou: into articles. This is a meaning little in ufe. 

His inftruiftions were extreme curious and articulate-, and, 
in them, more articles touching inquifition, than negotiation : 
requiring from his amballadors an anfwer in diftindt articles to 
his quellions. Bacon's Henry VII. 

To Ar tic u late. v. a [from article ] 

1. To form words ; to fpeak as a man. 

The dogmatift knows not by what art he di reels his tongue, 
in articulating founds into voices. Glanvile's Scepfis Scientlfica. 

Parifian academifts, in their anatomy of apes, tell us, that the 
mufcles of the tongue, which do moft ferve to articulate a word, 
were wholly like to thofe of man. Ray on Creation. 

They would advance in knowledge, and not deceive them- 
(elves with a little articulated air. Locke. 

2. To draw up in articles. 

Thefe things, indeed, you have articulated. 

Proclaim’d at market-croftes, read in churches, 

To face die garment of rebellion 

With fomc fine colour. Shak.fp. Henry IV. 

3. To make terms. Thefe two latter fignifications arc unufual. 

Send us to Rome 

The beft, with whom we may articulate 
For their own good and ours. Shakefp. Coriolar.us. 

Articulately, adv. [from articulate.] In an articulate voice. 
T he fecrct purpoloof our heart, no lels articulately fpoken to 
God, who needs net our words to dilccrn our meaning. 

Decay cf Piety. 

Articulateness, n.f. [from articulate.] The quality of be- 
ing articulate. 

Articulation, n.f. [from articulate.] 

1. Thcjundlurc, or joint of bones. 

With relation to the motion of the bones in their articula- 
tions, there is a twofold liquor prepared for the inun&ion and 
lubrificaticn of their heads, an oily one, and a mucilaginous, 
fupphed by certain glandules feated in the articulations. ° Ray. 
2- I he ad of forming words. 

I conceive that an extreme fmall, or an extreme great found, 
cannot be articulate, but that the articulation requireth a me- 
diocrity of found Bacon's Nat. Hifl. N° « *b. 

By articulation I mean a peculiar motion and figure of fomc 
parts belonging to the mouth, between the throat and lips. 

, r i 1 , , . . Holder's Elements of Speech, 

p. [In botany.] 7 he joints or knots in fome plants, as die cane. 

A rtitice. n.f [artificium, Lat.] 

1 . I rick ; fraud ; ftratagem. 

nfdWwTl e?endS ’ n °.f ervic ! i:i an unknown tongue ; none 
of all thefe laborious artifices of ignorance; none of all the'e 
cloaks and coverings. c 1 

2. Art; trade. ScutL 

Artificer, n.f [art if ex, Lat.] 

A The‘il,i a ; n° ncl,y whom th!n S ^ made. 

doo 7> :,,lJ fi a 'rs, rather directed to the ufe of 
the gueft, than to the eye of the artifices-. sin 

, w* ari ‘fi c ?j wou,cJ be more than ordinarily exad in 
drawing his own pidure. y f , 

veS kJn*° , P , ria T° f manufaihires on IV- 
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J' 


Dryden s Pith. 

Ben. J . , 

J tdsnjon. 


Th’ artificer of lies 

Renews th" afiau’t, and his k.ft hxti’ry tries. 

A dexterous or artful fellow. 

Let you alone, cunning artificer. 

Artificial, adj. [artificial, v r.j 

1. Made by art; not natural. 

Bafi'.ics ufed die artificial day of torches to lighten the fports 
their inventions could contrive. Sidney , b. 1. 

The curtains cloiely drawn the light to skreen, 

As if he had contriv’d to lie unfeen : 

7'hus cover’d with an ai-tlfcial night. 

Sleep did his office. Dryden' s Fable t. 

7'here is no natural motion perpetual; yet it doth not hin- 
der but that it is poffi.bic to contrite fuch an artificial revolu- 
tion. I'Vilkins's Dadalus- 

2 . F ictitious; net genuine. 

Why, lean (mile, and murder while I fmiJe, 

And dry, content, to that which grieves my heart, 

And wet my checks with artificial tears. Shakefp. Hen. VI- 

3. .Artful ; contrived with skill. 

Thefe feem to be the more artificial, as thofe of a fingle per- 
fon the more natural governments, orders, and inftitutions. 

Temple. 

Artificial Arguments, [in rhetcrick.] Are proofs cn confidc- 
rations which arife from the genius, induftry, or invention cf 
the orator; fuch are definitions, caufcs, effects, (Ac. which are 
thus called, to diftinguifli them from laws, authorities, citations, 
and the like, which are faid to be inartificial arguments. 

Artificial Lines, on a fciftor or fcale, are lines fo contrived as 
to reprefent the logarithmick fines and tangents ; which, by 
the help of the line of numbers, foivc, with tolerable exadfriefs, 
queftions in trigonometry, navigation, is’e. Chambers. - 

Artificial Numbers, are the lame with logarithms. 

Artificially, adv. [from artificial .] 

1. Artfully; with skill; with good contrivance. 

How cunningly he made his faitltinefs lels, how artificially he 
fet out the torments of his own confidence. Sidney. 

Should anyone be caft upon a dcfiolatc ifland, and find there 
a palace artificially contrived, and curiouflv hdorned. Ray. 

2 . By art ; not naturally. 

it is covered on all Tides with earth, crumbled into powder, 
as if it had been artificially fifted. Acldifions Remarks cn Italy. 

ArtifFcialness. nf. [irom artificial ] Artfulnefs. Diet. 

Artif i'cious. adj. [from artifice.] The fame with artificial. 

Arti'llery. n.f. It has no plural, [ariillcric, Fr. ] 

1. Weapons of war. 

And Jonathan gave his artillery unto his lad, r.r.d faid unto 
him. Go, carry them ur.to the city. 

2. Cannon ; great ordnance. 

Havel not heard great.ordnancc in the field? 

And hcavVs artillery thunder in the skies? Shak. T. Shrew. 

I’ll to the Tower with all the haftc I can, 

To view th’ artillery and ammunition. Shak. Henry VI. 
Upon one wing the artillery was drawn, being fixteen pieces, 
every piece [laving pioneers to plain the ways. Hayward. 

He that views a fort to take it. 

Plants his artillery ’gainft the weakeft place. Dow. Soph. 

Artisa'n. n.f. [French.] 

1 . Artift ; profefior of an art. 

V hat are the meft judicious ertifans, but the mimicks of 

n " turc - . Wotton's Architecture. 

Beft and happieft ertifim , 

Beft of painters, if you ca , 

V ith your many-colour’d art. 

Draw the miftrefe of my heart. Cu-i-dA- 

2. Manufadlurer; lowtradciman. 

. 1 "' ho had but generals to oppofc me, muft have an <tt- 
tijan for my antagonift Addfion. JVhig Examiner. 

A rtist, n. f [arttjle, Fr.] 

1. I he proicfior of an art, generally of an art manual. 

Howto build fillips, and dreadful ordnance caft, 

In ft ru cl the artifis, and reward their haftc. Waller. 

Rich with 1 the fpoils ot many a conquer’d land, 

Ad arts and artifis 1 hclcus could command. 

Who fold for hire, or wrought for better fame: 

I he maftcr painters and the carvers came. Dryden' s Fable r. 

X 1 hen I made this, an arti/l undertook to imita e it • hi t 
ufing another way, fell much lhort. Newton's Opticks. 

2. A skilful man; not a novice. 1 

If any one thinks himfelf an artift at this, let him number -p 
the parts of his child s body. r . 

**• >" » OTfcS m-mner; rlk'-' 

rally ; imccrcly. 

Natt 1 

ct 


forger ; 
Each 


He foon aware. 


fmooth ’ d w ith outward calm, 
Artifice/ o: fraud ! and was the firft 

i liar pradtis’d felfehood under faintly (hew P. 


Nature and truth, though never fo low or vulsar, -re vet 
plcafing when openly and aiilefiy rcprcfcntcd. P ctc ' s t ,/L. 
Ar’iless. adj. [from art and lejs.] J • 

i. Unskilful; fometimes with the particle of. 

J?l e ^h-^oo’d plowman, (hould he quit theland, 

TI rl "- 5 °/ ’ 3rs ’ an< X * 1c m ‘ ;v ' n g (and. Dl'-'-r's PerT 
-• Without fraud ; as, an artif maid } ' 

Clintly flicw. ParaSf'UC. 

J J ‘ e - L wneitusf Lat.j 1 0 teat limb from P n 


Aru'n* 
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Arundina'ceous. adj. [arwtdinaceus, Lat.] Of or like reeds. 

Di.fi. 

Arundi'neous. adj. [arundineus, Lat.] Abounding with reeds. 

As. eonjunSl. [als, I eut.] 

1. In the fame manner with fomcthingelfe. 

When thou doft hear I am as I have been, 

Approach me, and thou (halt be as thou waft. 

Shaktfpeare' Hairy IV. 

In finging, as in piping, you excel ; 

And fcarce your mailer could perform fo well. Dryden. 

I live as I did, I think as I did, I love you as I did ; but all 
thefe are to no purpoie : the world will not live, think, or love 
as I do. Swift’s Letters. 

2 . In the manner that. 

Mad as I was, I could not hear his fate 
With filcnt grief, but loudly blam’d the ftatc. Drydcn's / En . 
The landlord, in his fhirt as he was, taking a candle in one 
hand, and a drawn fword in the other, ventured out of the 
room. Arbutbnot and Pipe’s Mart. Seri bier us. 

3. That; in a confequential fenfe. 

The cunningeft mariners were fo conquered by the ftorm, as 
they thought it bell with ftrickcn fails to yield to be governed 
by it. Sidney, b. it. 

He had fuch a dexterous proclivity, as his teachers were fain 
to reftrain his forwardnefe. Wotton. 

The relations arc fo uncertain, as they require a great deal of 
examination. Bacon’s Nat. Hi/I. N' J 986. 

God {hall by grace prevent fin fofoon, as to keep the foul in 
the virginity of its firft innocence. South. 

4. In the ftate of another. 

Madam, were I as you, I’d take her counfcl ; 

I’d fpcakmy own diltrefs. A. Philips , DiJlreJI Mother . 

5. Under a particular confideration ; with a particular refpect. 

Beftdes that law which conccrneth men as men, and that 
which belongs unto men as they arc men, linked with others in 
fomc fociety ; there is a third which touches all fcveral bodies 
politick, fo'far forth as one of them hath publick concerns with 
another. Hooker’s Eccleftajlical Polity , b. i. 

I fay 'tis copper. Dar’ft thou be as good as thy word now ?— 
— — Why, Hal, thou knoweft, as thou art but a man, I dare ; 
but as thou art a prince, I fear thee, as I fear the roaring of the 
lion’s whelp. _ Shakcfp. Henry IV. 

The objections that arc raifed againft it as a tragedy, are as 
f 0 ]] 0W . Gay's Pref. to What d’ye call it. 

6. Like; of the fame kind with. 

A ltmplc idea is one uniform idea, as fweet, bitter. II atts. 

7. In the fame degree with. 

Where you, unlefs you arc as matter blind, 

Conduft and beauteous difpofition find. _ Blackmorc. 

Well haft thou fpokc, the bluc-cycd maid replies. 

Thou good old man, benevolent as wife. Pope’s Odyjfey. 

8 . As if ; in the fame manner. 

The fquire began nigher to approach. 

And wind his horn under the caftle-waU, 

That with the noife it fhook as it would fall. Fairy Queen: 
They all contended to creep into his humour, and to do that, 
as of themfelves, which they conceived he defired they fhould 
jo Sir J. Hayward. 

Contented in a neft of fnow 1 

He lies, as he his blifs did know, > 

And to the wood no more would go. J Waller . 

So hot th’ afTault, fo high the tumult rofe, 

As all the Dardan and Argolick race 

Had been contracted in that narrow fpace. Dryden s /En. 

Can mifery no place of fafety know. 

The noife purfues me wherefoe’er I go. 

As fate fought only me. Dryden’ s Aurcngz. 

9. According to what. 

Who then is Paul, and who is Apollos, but miniiters by 
whom ye believed, even as the Lord gave to every man. 

1 1 Cor. iii. 5. 

Their figure being printed, 

As juft before, I think, f hinted, 

Alma inform’d can try the cafe, 

As flic had been upon the place. Prior. 

The republiek is flint up in the great duke’s dominions, who 
at prefent is very much inccnfed againft it. The occafion is as 
follows. Addi f m on Ital P 

10. As it were; in fomc fort. , , ... 

As for the daughters of king Edward IV. they thought king 

Richard had faid enough for them ; and took them to be but 
as of the king’s party, becaufe they were in his power, and at 
his difpofal. Bacon s Henry MIL 

11. While; at the fame time that. 

At either end, it whiffled as it flew. 

And as the brands were green, fo dropp’d the dew ; 

Infected as it fell with fwcat of fanguinc hue. Dryd. Fab. 

Thefe haughty words Alefto’s rage provoke, ? 

And frighted Turnus trembled as fhe fpokc. Dryden s Ain. 

So the pure limpid ftream, when foul with ftains 
Of rufliing torrents, and defeending rains, ? 

Works itfelf clear, and as it runs refines. Addifon’s Cato. 


12. Becaufe. 


He that commanded the injury to be done, is firft bound • 
then lie that did it ; and they alfo are obliged who did fo afflft’ 
as without them the thing could not have been done. Taylor 

13. As being. 

The kernels draw out of the earth juice fit to nourifh the 
tree, as thofe that would be u ecs the.mfelves. Bacon's Nat Hit}. 

14. Eqi ally. 

Before the place 

A hundred doors a hundred entries grace; 

As many voices ili’uc, and the found 

Of Sibyl’s word as man)’ times rebound. Dryden’ s cEr.. 

15. How; in what manner. 

Men are generally permitted to publifli books, and contra- 
dict others, and even themfelves, as they pleafe, with as little 
danger of being confuted, as of being underftood. 

16. With; anfwering to like or famc. 

Sifter, well met ; whither away fo faft ?— 

— No further than the Tower; and, as I guefs, 

L T pon the like devotion as yourfelvcs. 

To gratulatc the gentle princes there. Shakcfp. Ri chard TH. 

17. In a reciprocal fenfe, anfwering to as. 

Every offence committed in the ftate of nature, may, in the 
ftate of nature, be alfo punilhed, and as far forth as it may in 
a commonwealth. L:At. 

As furc as it is good, that human nature fhould exift ; fo cer- 
tain it is, that the circular revolutions of the earth and planets, 
rather than other motions which might as pollibly have been, 
do declare God. Bentley's Sermons. 

18. Going before as, in a comparative fenfe; the firft as being 
fometimes underftood. 

Scmpronius is as brave a man as Cato. Addifon’s Coto. 
Bright as the fun, and like the morning fair. Granville. 

19. Anfwering to Jieeh. 

Is it not every man’s intcrcft, that there fhould be fuch a go- 
vernour of the world as defignsour happinefs, as would govern 
us for our advantage. Tiilotfm. 

20 . Having fo to anf’wer it ; in a conditional fenfe. 

A si~. ar as they’ carry lisrht and conviction to any other man’s 
underftanding, fo far, 1 hope, my labour may be of ufe to 
him. Loth. 

21. So is fometimes underftood. 

As in my fpcculations I have endeavoured to extinguifh paf- 
fion and prejudice, I am ftill delirous ol doing fomc good in 
this particular. Spcdlator, N° nb. 

22 . Anfwering to fo conditionally. 

So may th’ tulpicious queen of love. 

To thee, O facrcd fhip, be kind ; 

As thou to whom the mufe commends. 

The beft of poets and of friends, 

Doft thy committed pledge reftore. Diytlen, 

23. Before how it is fometimes redundant ; but this is in low lan- 
guage. . 

As how, dear Syphax ? Addiforis Cult. 

24. It feems to be redundant before yet ; to this time. 

Though that war continued nine years, and this hath as vet 

lafted but fix, yet there hath been much more action in the pr*- 
fent war. Addifm. 

25. In a fenfe of comparifon, followed by fo. 

As when a dab-chick waddles through the copfc 
On feet and wings, and flies, and wades, and hops ; 

So lab’ring on, with fhoulders, hands, and head. 

Wide as a windmill all his figure fpread. Pope s Dtauiai. 

26. As for ; with refpeft to. 

As for the reft of thofe who have written againft me, they 
deferve not the leaft notice. Dryden’ s Fables, Prefer. 

27. As if ; in the fame manner that it would be, if. 

Anfwering their queftions, as if it were a matter that net ^ 

it. 

28. As to ; with refpeft to. 

I pray thee, fpeak to me as to thy thinkings, 

As thou doft ruminate ; and give thy worft of thought 
The worft of words. Shake/p. Othello- 

They pretend, in general, to great refinements, as to wna 

regards chriftianity. m '3 

I was miftaken as to the day, placing that accident abo 

thirty-fix hours fooner than it happened. 

29. As well as; equally with. 

Each man’s mind has fome peculiarity, as wed as his 

that diftinguifhes him from all others. 

It is adorned with admirable pieces of fculpture, astvet nv 

j • .. Addilon on Italy 

dern as ancient. siuwj 

30. As though ; as if. 

Thefe fhould be at firft gently treated, as though we exp*, 
an impofthumation. Sharp's Surgay 

Al’SA DULCIS. See Benzoin. F ,1 

A’SA FOETID A. ln.fi A gum or refin brought from the * 
ASS A FOETID A. S Indies, of a (harp taftc, and a 
fenfive fmell ; which is faid to diftil, during the heat o 
mcr, from a little flirub, frequent in Media, Perfia, A"> ri ’ . 
Arabia. It is at firft white, bordering on yellow, then o • 
and, laftly, violet ; and melts under the finger- -ise wax. ^ 
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- , r.<r-r-cv in fomc uterine diforders; hut the ranknefs 

°r Wmdl Daltons it to be fcldom ufed but by farriers ; yet, 

” f Z m it mate « ingredient in the,, ragu^ 

MARABA’CCA. (*/"• °the fifinto 

jssfgri te c h 

mfv be Mt foti threads ind filaments, from one inch to ten 
inches in length, very fine, brittle, yet fomewhat tradable, 
filkv and of a greyifh colour, not unlike talc of \ enicc. It 
Soft infipid to the tafte, indiflbluble in water and endued 
with the wonderful property of remaining unamfumed in the 
fire which only whitens it. But, notwithftanding the com- 
SE. "on, in two trials before the Royal Socrcty, » p,«cc 
of cloth made of this ftonc was found to lofe a dram of its 
weight each time. Paper as well as cloth has been made of 
this Hone ; and Pliny fays he had feen napkins of it, which, be- 
in- taken foul from the table, were thrown into the fire, and 
better fcowered than if they had been wafhed in water. 1 his 
ftonc is found in many places of Afia and Europe ; particular y 
in the ifland of Anglefey in Wales, and in Aberdcenflnre m • 
Scotland Chambers. 

ASCA’ RIDES n.f [*V*«^', from to leap.] Little 

worms in the rectum, fo called from their continual troublc- 
fome motion, caufing an intolerable itching. Qinncy. 

To ASCE ND, v. n. [afeendo, Lat.] 

1. To mount upwards. 

Then to the heav’n of heav’ns fliall he afeend 
With viftory, triumphing through the air 
Over his foes and thine. Milton s Par. LoJI , b. xn. 

2. To proceed from one degree of knowledge to another. 

By thefe fteps we lhall afeend to more juft ideas of the glory 
of Jefus Chrift, who is intimately united to God, and is one 
with him. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

3. To ftand higher in genealogy. 

The only inccft was in the afeending, not collateral or de- 
feending branch ; as when parents and children married, this 
was accounted inceft. Broome’s Notes on the Odyjfey. 

To Ascend, v. a. To climb up any thing. 

They afeend the mountains, they defeend the vallies. 

Delane’s Revelation examined. 
Asc end able. adj. [from afeend .] "I hat may be afeended. Did!. 
Asce'ndant. n.f. [from afeend.] 

1. The part of the ecliptick at any particular time above the ho- 
rizon, which is fuppofed by aftrologcrs to have great influence. 

2 . Height; elevation 

He was initiated, in order to gain inftrudion in fcicnccs that 
were there in their higheft afeendant. Temple. 

3. Superiority ; influence. 

By the afeendant he had in his underftanding, and the dex- 
terity of his nature, he could perfuade him very much. Claren. 
What ftar I know not, but fome ftar I find. 

Has giv’n thee an afeendant o’er my mind. Drydcn's Per f. 
When they have got an afeendant over them, they fhould ufc 
it with moderation, and not make themfelves fcarecrows. Locke. 

4. One of the degrees of kindred reckoned upwards. 

The moft nefarious kind of baftards, arc inceftuous baftards, 
which are begotten between afcendar.ts and defeendants in in- 
finitum ; and between collaterals, as far as the divine prohibi- 
tion. Aylijfe’s Parergon. 

Asce'ndant. adj. 

J. Superiour ; predominant; overpowering. 

Chrift outdoes Moles, before be difplaces him ; and fliews an 
afeendant fpirit above him. South. 

2. in an aftrological fenfe, above the horizon. 

Let him ftudy the conftellation of Pegafus, which is about 
that time afeendant. Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. iv. 

Asce'ndency. n.f [from afeend.] Influence; power. 

Cuftom has fome afeendenej over undci {landing, and what at 
onetime feemed decent, appears difagrceablc afterwards. IP atts. 
Asce'nsion. n.f. [afienjio, Lat.] 

1. The aft of afeending or riling ; frequently applied to the vi- 
fible elevation of our Saviour to heaven. 

Then rifing from his grave, 

Spoil’d principalities, and pow’rs, triumph’d 
In open {hew ; and, with afeenfion bright. 

Captivity led captive through the air. Paradfe LoJI, b. x. 

2. The thing rifing, or mounting. 

Men err in the theory of inebriation, conceiving the brain 

doth only luffer from vaporous afcenfiom from the ftomach. 

. , , Brown’ s V idgar Errours. 

Asce nsion, in aftronomy, is either right or oblique. Right afeen- 
fion ol the lun, or a ftar, is that degree of the equinoftial, 
counted from the beginning of Aries, which rifcs with the fun 
01 Lai in a right fpherc. Oblique afeenfion is an arch of the 
Voj.. I. 


ASC 

VC intercepted between 
point of the equator which nlesto_,ct 

oblique fphcrc afeenfion of our Sa- 

oblique afeenfion, of the fame pout to the Im.ace 

,b and 

Asce'nt. n.f. [afeenfus, Lat.] 

I. Rile; the aft of rifing. 

To him with fwift afeent he up return cl. 

Into his blifsful bofom reaflum’d 

In glory, as of old. Milton’s Par. LoJI, b. x. 

1 The wav by which one afeends. 

The temple, and the fcveral degrees of afeent, whereby men 
did climb up to the fame, as if it had been a fealacaelt, be all 
poetical and fabulous. Bacon s New AtlanU 

It was a rock 

Confpicuous far ; winding with one afeent 

Accefliblc from earth, one cnt’rancc high. Par. Lojt, b. iv. 

3. An eminence, or high place. 

No land like Italy crefts the fight. 

By fuch a vaft afeent, or fwclls to fuch a height. Add, Jon. 

Aywide flat cannot be pleafant in the Llytian fields, unlels it 
be diverfified with deprefled valleys and fwdling e feats. Bentl. 

To ASCERTAIN, v. a. [ acertener , Fr.] 
j. To make certain ; to fix ; to eftablifh. 

The divine law both afeertaineth the truth, and fuppheth unto 
us the want of other laws. _ Hooker , b. 1. 

Money differs from uncoined filver in this, that the quan- 
tity of filver in each piece is afeertained by the ftamp. Locke. 

2. To make confident ; to take away doubt ; often with of. 

If it be on right judgment of myfelf, it may give me the 
other certainty, that is, afeertain me that I am in the number 
of God’s children. Hammond’ s Pradlieal Catechifn. 

'I his makes us aft with a repofe of mind and wonderful 
tranquillity, becaufe it afeertains us of the goodnefs of our 
work. Dryden’ s Dufrejhoy. 

Ascerta'jner. n.f. [from afeertain.] The perfon that proves 
or eftablifhes. 

Ascertainment, n.f [from afeertain.] A fettled rule; an 
eftablilhcd ftandard. 

For want of afeertainment , how far a writer may exprefs his 
good wifhes for his country, innocent intentions may be charg- 
ed with crimes. Swift to Lord Ah delict on. 

Asce'tick. adj. [«r*iiliw.:.] Employed wholly in exercifes of 
devotion and mortification. 

None lived fuch long lives as monks and hermits, fequeftered 
from plenty to a conftant afeetiek courfe of the fevereft abfti- 
nence and devotion. South. 

Asce'tick. n.f. He that retires to devotion and mortification ; 
a hermit. 

I am far from commending thofe afeetieks , that, out of a pre- 
tence of keeping themfelves unfpotted from the world, take up 
their quarters in defarts. Norris. 

He that preaches to man, fnould underftand what is in man ; 
and that skill can fcarce be attained by an afeetiek in his foli- 
tudes. Atterburf s Sermons. 

ASCII, n.f. It has no fingular. [from a without, and a {ha- 
do w.] Thofe people who, at certain times of the year, have 
no {hadow at n on ; fuch are the inhabitants of the torrid zone, 
becaufe they have the fun twice a year vertical to them. Dift. 
Asci'tf.s. n.f. [from a bladder.] A particular fpccics of 
dropfy ; a fwelling of the lower belly and depending parrs, 
from an extravafation and collection of water broke out of its 
proper veflcls. This cafe, when certain and inveterate, is upi- 
vcrfally allowed to admit of no cure but by means of the manual 
operation of tapping. Quincy. 

There are two kinds of dropfy, the anafarca, called alfo leu- 
cophlcgmacy, when the extravafated matter fwims in the cells 
of the membrana adipofa ; and the afiites, when the water pof- 
fefles the cavity of the abdomen. Sharp’s Surgery. 

Asci'tical. ) adj. [from afiites.'] Belonging to an afeites; drop- 
Asci'tick. ) lical; hydropical. 

When it is part of another tumour, it is hydropical, either 
anafarcous or afieitical. IVifiman’s Surgery. 

Asciti'tious. adj. [afeititius, Lat.] Supplemental; additional; 
not inherent; not original. 

Homer has been reckoned an afieititious name, from fome ac- 
cident of his life. Pope's EJfuy on Homer. 

Asctu'bakle. adj. [from aficrile.] That which may be aferibed. 
The greater part have been forward to rejeft it', upon a mif- 
taken perfuafion, that thofe pheenomena are the effects of na- 
ture’s abhorrency of a vacuum, which Lent to be more fitly 
afcribablc to the weight and faring of the air. Btnle 

To ASCRIBE, v. a. [afiribo, Lat.] 

1 . 'Fo attribute to as a caufe. 

2 G The 
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The caufe of his banilhment is unknown, becaufe he was 
unwilling to provoke the emperor, by aferibing it to any other 
reafon than what was pretended. Dryden. 

To this we may judly aferibe thofc envies, jealoufies, and 
encroachments, which render mankind uneafy to one another. 

Rogers's Sermons. 

2. To attribute to as a pofleflor, or fubdancc receiving accidents. 
Thefe perfections muft be fomewhere, and therefore may 
much better be aferibed to God, in whom we fuppofcall other 
perfections to meet, than to any thing elfe. 71/lot/on. 

Ascription, n.f. [aferiptio, Lat.J The act of aferibing. Dift. 
Ascripti'tious. adj. [ a/criptitius , Lat.] That which is aferib- 
ed. Dift. 

Ash. n.f. [fraxinus, Lat. aepc, Saxon.] 

This tree hath pennated leaves, which end in an odd lobe. 
The male flowers, which grow at a remote didance from the 
fruit, have no petals, but confift of many (lamina. The ovary 
becomes a feed vcflcl, containing one feed at the bottom, (haped 
like a bird’s tongue. The fpecics are, i. The common ajh 
tree. 2. The Itriped ajh. 3. The manna ajh, &c. The fird 
fort is a common timber tree in every part of England. The 
fecond is a variety of the fird. The third fort is fuppofed to 
be the tree from whence the true Calabrian manna is taken. 
The timber is of excellent ule to the wheelwright and cart- 
wright. Millar . 

Let me twine 

Mine arms about that body, where againll 
My grained ajh an hundred times hath broke. 

And fear’d the moon with fplinters. Shake/p. Corlolams. 

With which of old he charm’d the favage train, 

And call’d the mountain ajhes to the plain. Dryd. Silenus. 
Ash coloured, adj. [hom ajh and colour.] Coloured between 
brown and grey, like the bark of an afhen branch. 

Clay, ajh coloured, was part of a llratum which lay above the 
flrata of (lone. Woodward on Fojftls. 

Asha'med. adj. [from fame.] Touched with (hame ; gene- 
rally with ^"before the caufe of fliamc. 

Profefs publickly the dodlrinc of Jefus Chrift, not being a- 
Jhamed of the word of God, or of any pradlices enjoined by it. 

Taylor s Holy Living. 
One wou’d have thought (he would have (birr’d ; but drove 
With modefly, and was ajham'd to move. Dryd. Fables. 
This I have (hadowed, that you may not be ajhamed^ of that 
hero, whofe protection you undertake. Dryd. Conq. of Gr. Ded. 
A'shen. adj. [from ajh. ] Made of a(h wood. 

At once he faid, and threw 

His a/icn fpear ; which quiver’d as it flew. Dryden. 

A'shes. n.f. wants the fingular. [apea, Sax. afehe, Dutch.] 

1. The remains of any thing burnt. 

Some relicks would be left of it, as when ajhes remain of 
burned bodies. Digby on Bodies. 

This late diffenfion, grown betwixt the peers. 

Burns under feigned ajhes of forg’d love, 

And will at lad break out into a flame. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
Ajhes contain a very fertile fait, and are the bed manure for 
cold lands, if kept dry, that the rain doth not wa(h away their 
p a ](-_ Mortimer's Husbandry. 

2. The remains of the body ; often ufed in poetry for the carcafe, 
from the ancient practice of burning the dead. 

Poor key-cold figure of a holy king! 

Pale ajhes of the houfe of Lancader ! 

Thou bloodlefs remnant of that royal blood ! Shak. R. III. 

To great Laertes I bequeath 
A ta(k of grief, his ornaments of death ; 

Led, when the fates his royal ajhes claim. 

The Grecian matrons taint my fpotlcfs name. Pope. 

Ashwednesday. n.f. The fird day of Lent, fo called from 
the ancient cudom of fprinkling afhes on the head. 

A'shlar. n.f. [with mafons.] Frcedones as they come out of 
the quarry, of different lengths, breadths, and thickneflcs. 
A'shlering. n.f. [with builders.] Quartering to tack to in 
garrets, about two foot and a half or three foot high, perpen- 
dicular to the floor, and reaching to the underfide of the raf- 
ters. Builder's Did. 

Asho're. adv. [from a and Jhore.] 

1. Onfhore; on the land. ... „ , , 

The poor Englilhman riding in the road, having all that he 
brought thither ajhore, would have been undone. Raleigh. 
Moor’d in a Chian creek, ajhore I went. 

And all the following night in Chios fpent. Addifon's Ovid. 

2. To the fliorc ; to the land. 

We may as bootlefs fpend our vain command, 

As fend our precepts to the leviathan 

To come ajhore. Shakefp. Henry V . 

May thy billows rowl afsort 

The beryl, and the golden ore. Milton s Comus. 

A'shweed. n.f. [from aflo and weed.] An herb. 

A'sH Y. adj. [fromtf/?;.] A(h coloured; pale; inclining to awhitifh 

grey. 

Oft have I feen a timely parted ghod 
Of ajhy femblance, meagre, pale, and bloodlefs. Sh. H. VI. 
A slue. adv. [from a andyZ*.] 


ASK 

1. To one fide; out of the perpendicular dircClion. 

The dorm rufli’d in, and Arcite Hood asrhad ; 

The flames were blown a/de, yet (hone they bright, 

Fann’d by the wind, and gave a ruffled light. Dryd. Fair,- 

2. To another part ; out of the true direction. 

He had no brother; which though it be a comfortable thi«» 
for kings to have, yet it draweth the fubjecls eyes a li^ 

a fde. Bacons Henry VIII 

3. From the company ; as, to (peak a fide. 

He took him a/de from the multitude. Mark, vii 

A'sinary. adj. [afnarius, Lat.] Belonging to an afs. jjjf 
A'sinine. adj. [from afimts , Lat.] Belonging to an afs. 

You (hall have more ado to drive our dulled youth, our 
docks and dubs, from fuch nurture, than we have now to hale 
our choiced and hopcfulled wits to that aftnine fead of f ow 
thidles and brambles. Milt, on Education. 

To Ask. v. a. [aycian, Saxon.] 

1. To petition; to beg; fometimes with an accufative only 
fometimes with for. 

When thou iotkajk me blejftng , I’ll kneel down, 

And ajk of thee forgivenefs. Shakefp. King Lear. 

We have nothing elfe to ajk, but that 
Which you deny already : yet will ajh. 

That, if we fail in ourrequed, the blame 
May hang upon your hardnefs. Shakefp. Coridanm. 

My fon, had thou finned ? do fo no more, but ajk pardon 
for thy former fins. Ecclus, xxi. 1. 

If he ajk for bread , will he give him a done ? Matt. vii. g. 
In long journies, ajk your mader leave to give ale to the 
horfes. Swift. 

2. To demand ; to claim ; as, to ajk a price for goods. 

Ajk me never fo much dowry and gift, and I will give ac- 
cording as ye (hall fay unto me : but give me the damfcl to 
wife. Gen. xxxiv. 12. 

He faw his friends, who, whelm’d beneath the waves, 
Their funeral honours claim’d, and ajk'd their quiet graves. 

Drydeds JEniii: 

3. To enquire ; to quedion; with for before the thing, and feme- 
times of before the perfon. 

Stand ye in the ways, and fee, and afk for the old paths, 
whore is the good way, and walk therein, and ye (hall find reft 
for your fouls. Jerem. vi. 16. 

For afk now of the days that are pad, which were before 
thee, fince the day that God created man upon the earth, and 
afk from the one fide of heaven unto the other, whether there 
hath been any fuch thing as this great thing is, or hath been 
heard like it. Deut. iv. 32. 

O inhabitant of Aroer, dand by the way and cfpy, ajk him 
that flieth, and her that efcapeth, and fay, what is done ? 

Jeremiah , xlviii. 1 9. 

4. To enquire ; with after before the thing. 

He faid, wherefore is it that thou doll afk after my name ? 
And he blefled him there. Gene/s, xxxii. 29. 

5. To require, as phyfically ncceflary. 

A lump of ore in the bottom of a mine will be flirred by 
two men’s drength ; which, if you bring it to the top of the 
earth, will ajk fix men to dir it. Bacon’s Natural Hijlsry. 

The adminidration pafles into different hands at the end of 
two months, which contributes to difpatch : but any exigence 
of date ajks a much longer time to conduCl any defign to its 
maturity. Addifon’s Rem. on Italy. 

Ask, Ash, As, do all come from the Saxon aej-c, an a(h tree. 

Gi If on's Camia. 

Aska'unce. }* Jv ‘ SiJcvva >' s; oblic l uel y* 

Zelmane, keeping a countenance afkancc, as (he underflow! 
him not, told him, it became her evil. Sidney, f. !• 

His wannidt eyes upon them bent askance. 

And when he faw their labours well lucceed, 

He wept for rage, and threaten’d dire mifchance. Fairfax, 
Some fay, he bid his angels turn askance 
The poles of earth, twice ten degrees, and more, 

From the fun’s axle ; they with labour pufh'd 
Oblique the ccntrick globe. Milton's Par. Lt/, 0. X. 

Aska'unt. adv. Obliquely; on one fide. 

At this Achilles roll’d his furious eyes. 

Fix’d on the king askaimt ; and thus replies, 

O, impudent. Drydeilt lH 6 *’ 

Since the fpace, that lies on either fide 
The folar orb, is without limits wide. 

Grant that the fun had happen’d to prefer 
A feat askaunt , but one diameter : 

Lod to the light by that unhappy place. 

This globe had lain a frozen lonefome mafs. Blacker- c, 
A'sker. n.f. [from ask.] 

1. Petitioner. 

Have you 

Ere now denied the asker? and, now again 
On him that did not afk, but mock, bellow . 

Your fu’d for tongues. Shakefp. Qruk 

The greatnefs of the asker, and the fmallnefs of ihe 


asked, had been fufficient to enforce his r< quell. 


2. En- 
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tlcry asker being fatisfied, we may conclude, that all their 
conceptions of being in a place arc die fame. Digby of Bodies. 

Asker, n. f. A water newt. 

Aske'w. adv. [from a and skew.] Afide; with contempt ; eon- 
temptuoufly ; difdainfully. 

For when ye mildly look with lovely hue, ^ 

Then is my foul with life and love infpir’d : 

But when yclowrc, or look on me askew. 

Then do I die. Spenfer, Sonnet vn. 

Then take it, Sir, as it was writ. 

Nor look askew at what it laith ; 

There’s no petition in it. Prim. 

To Asla'ke. v. a. [from a and fake, ox fack.] To remit; to 
mitigate ; to flackcn. 

’’But this continual, cruel, civil war, 

No skill can dint, nor reafon can a/akc. Spenfer , Son. xhv. 

Whild fccking to a/akc thy raging fire. 

Thou in me kindled much more great defire. Spenfer. 

Asla'nt. adv. [from a and /ant.] Obliquely; on one fide ; 
not perpendicularly. 

There is a willow grows a/ant a brook. 

That (hews his hoar leaves in the glaiiy dream. Sh. Hamlet. 

He fell ; the (haft 

Drove through his neck a/ant ; he fpurns the ground. 

And the foul iflues through the wcazon’s wound. Dryden. 

A/ant the dew-bright earth, and colour’d air. 

He looks in boundlcfs majedy abroad. Thom/on's Summer, 

Asle'ep. adv. [from a and /cep.] 

1. Sleeping; at red. 

How many thoufands of my poored fubjedls 
Arc at this hour a/eep ! O gentle deep, 

Nature’s foftnurfe, how have I frighted thee ! Sh. PI. IV. 

The diligence of trade, and noifeful gain. 

And luxury more late a/eep were laid : 

All was the night’s, and, in her Client reign. 

No found the red of nature did invade. Dryden' s Ann. M. 

There is no difterence between a perfon a/eep, and in an 
apoplexy, but that the one can be awaked, and the other can- 
not. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

2, To deep. 

If a man watch too long, it is odds but he will fall a/eep. 

Bacon’s EJfays. 

Thus done the tales, to bed they creep. 

By whifpering winds foon lull’d a/eep. Adi/ton’s l’ Allegro. 

Aslo'pe. adv. [from a and /ope.] With declivity ; obliquely ; 
not perpendicularly. 

Set them not upright, but a/ope, a reafonable depth under the 
ground . Bacon s Nat. Hijlory , N° 4 z 5 . 

The curfc ajlope 

Glanc’d on the ground ; with labour I mud cam 
My bread : what harm ? Idlenefs had been worfe : 

My labour will fudain me. Milt. Par. Lo/, b. x. 

The knight did doop. 

And fate on further fide a/ope. Hudibras. 

Aso'matous. adj. [from a, priv. and a body.] Incorpo- 
real, or without a body. 

Asp. I n.f. [afpis, Lat.] A kind of ferpent, whofe poifon 

A'spick. J is fo dangerous and quick in its operation, that it 
kills without a poflibility of applying any remedy. It is faid 
to be very (mail, and peculiar to Egypt and Lybia. Thofe that 
are bitten by it, die within three hours ; and the manner of 
their dying being by deep and lethargy, without any pain, 
Cleopatra chofe it, as the eafied way of difpatching herfelf. 

Calmct. 

High-minded Cleopatra, that with droke 
Of a/p' s ding, herfelf did kill. Fairy Queen, b. i. 

Scorpion, and afp , and amphilbaena dire, 

And dipfas. Milton's Par. Lo/, b. x. 

Asp. n.f. A tree. See Aspen. 

ASPALATHUS. n.f. [Latin.] 

1. A plant called the role of Jerufalem, or our lady’s rofe. 

2. The wood of a prickly tree, heavy, oleaginous, fomewhat 
(harp and bitter to the tade, and anciently in much repute as an 
adringent, but now little ufed. There arc four kinds of this 
wood ; the fird of the colour of box, hard, folid, heavy, and 
fmclling like rofes ; which is therefore called rofewood. The 
fccond, red like yew, and of a very agreeable fmell. The third, 
hard, twided, knotty, of a rank fmell, like that of a goat, and 
a difagrccable tade. The fourth has an adi coloured hark, and 
the wood is of a purple d vc. Afpalathus adords an oil of ad- 
mirable feent, reputed one of the bed perfumes. Chambers. 

I gave a fweet fmell like cinnamon and afpalathus, and I 
yielded a pleafant odour like the bed myrrh. Ecclus, xxiv. 1 c. 

AsPa'ragus. n.f. [Lat.] The name of a plant. It has a ro- 
laceous flower of fix leaves, placed orbicularly, out of whofe 
center riles the pointal, which turns to a foft globular berry, 
lull of hard feeds. The leaves are finely cut. The fpecies are 
twelve, of which all but the two firll are exoticks. ’ 1 . Gar- 
1 en ajparagus. 2. Wild afparagus , with narrow leaves.’ The 

wlchft 1 o,L Ut .' Va r C torthcub ! e ’ anJ Propagated by the feeds, 
ich lhould be- fowa in the beginning of February. The 


Sh. R. III. 
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next year they (hould be planted out ; the third fpring, after 
planting, they may be begun to be cut, and, by proper manage- 
ment, a plot of ajparagus may be continued ten or twelve years 
in cutting. The fecond fort grows wild in fomc parts, hut, 
producing (lender (hoots, it is rarely cultivated. Millar - 

Afparagus affects the urine with a fetid fmell, efpecially if 
cut when they are white ; and therefore have been fufpcclcd 
by fomc phyheians, as not friendly to the kidneys ; when they 
are older, and begin to ramify, they lofe this quality ; but then 
they are not fo agreeable. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

A'SPECT. n.f [afp eft us, Lat. It appears anciently to have been 
pronounced with the accent on the lad fy liable, which is now 
placed on the fird.] 

X. Look; air; appearance. 

I have prefented the tongue under a double afpeft, fuch as 
may judify the definition, that it is the belt and word part. 

Government of the Tongue. 
They are both, in my judgment, the image or pidlure of a 
great ruin, and have the true afpeft of a world lying in its tub- 
bilh. Burnet's Theory oj the Earth . 

2. Countenance; look. 

Fairer than faired, in his faining eye, 

Whofe foie afpeft he counts felicity. Spenf Hymn on Love. 

Thofe eyes of thine from mine have drawn fait tears, 
Sham’d their afpefts with dore of childifh drops. PI D 

I am fearful : wherefore frowns he thus ? 

’Tis his afpeft of terrour. All’s not well. Sh. Richard III. 

Yet had his afpeft nothing of fevere. 

But fuch a face as promis’d him fincerc. Dryden’s Fables t 

Then (hall thy Craggs (and let me call him mine) 

On the cad ore another Pollio diine ; 

With afpeft open (hall credt his head. Pope. 

3. Glance; view; acl of beholding. 

When an envious or an amorous afpeft doth infedl the fpi- 
rits of another, there is joined both affedlion and imagination. 

Bacon’s Natural Hijt. N° 908, 
The fetting fun 

Slowly defeended ; and with right afpeft 
Againd the eadern gate of paradife, 

Levell’d his ev’ning rays. Parddife Lo/, b. iv. 

4. Diredlion towards any point ; view ; pofition. 

I have built a drong wall, faced to the fouth afpeft with 
brick. Swift's La/ Will, 

5. Difpofition of any thing to fomething elfe ; relation. 

The light got from the oppofite arguings of men of parts, 
(hewing the different (ides of things, and their various afpefts 
and probabilities, would be quite lod, if every one were obliged 
to affent to, and fay after the fpeaker. Locke, 

6. Difpofition of a planet to other planets. 

There’s fome ill planet reigns, 

I mud be patient till the heavens look 
With an afpeft more favourable. Shakefp. Winter’s Tale . 
Not unlike that which adrologers call a conjunction of pla- 
nets, of no very benign afpeft the one to the other. Wcttsn, 
To the blank moon 

Her office they preferib’d : to th’ other five 
Their planetary motions, and afpefts , 

In fextile, fquarc, and trine, and oppofite. Paradife Lo/; 
Why does not every fingle ftar (hed a feparate ihfluence, and 
have afpefts with other dars of their own condcllation ? 

Bentley’s Sermons , 

To Aspe'ct. v. a. [ afpicio , Lat.] To behold. 

Happy in their midake, thofe people whom 
The northern pole afpefts ; whom fear of death 
(The greated of all human fears) ne’er moves. Temple 

Aspe'ctable. adj. [afpeftabilis, Lat.] Vifible; being tile ob- 
ject of fight. 

He was the foie caufe of this afpeftable and perceivable uni— 
ver i^‘ . ... Raleigh’s Hiji. of the World. 

1 o this ule of informing us what is in this afpeftable world, 
we (hall find the eye well fitted. R ay on Creation. 

Aspe'ction. [from afpeft.] Beholding; view. 

A Mooridi queen, upon ajpeftion of the pidture of Andro- 
meda, conceived and brought forth a fair one. Brawn’s V. Err. 

Aspen, or Asp. n.f [ c fpe, Dutch ; afp, Dan. epj-e, trembling, 
bax. Ww.] See Poplar, of which it is a fpecies. The 
leaves of this tree always tremble. 

The afpen or afp tree hath leaves much the fame with the 
poplar, only much fmaller, and not fo white. Mortim. Hiub 

1 he builder oak foie king of foreds all. 

The afpen, good for datues, the cvprefs funeral. StenT-r 

Aspen, adj. [from afp or afpen.] ' P j 

1. Belonging to the afp tree. 

Oh ! had the rnonder feen thofe lily hands 
Tremble iik x afpen leaves upon a lute. Shak. Titus Andron 
No gale didurbs the trees, 

Nor afpen leaves confcfs the gentled breeze. Ga» 

2. Made of afpen wood. “A 

ASPER. adj. [Lit.] Rough; rugged. This word I have found 
only in the following paffage. 

,h^ffa'n Ce l ,0rVCrytreb J e notes ’g' v = ™«fperl ound ; for that 
the bale drikcth more air than it can well drike equally. Bar-’ 
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To A'SPERATE. u. c. [afpcrc, Lat.] To roughen; to make 
rough or uneven. 

Thofe corpufclcs of colour, infinuating thcmfelvcs into all 
the pores of the body to be dyed, may afperate its fuperhcics, 
according to the bignefs and texture of the corpufclcs. Boyle. 
Aspera'tion. n.f. [from after ate. ] A making rough. Di£l. 
Asperifo’lious. adj. [from afper, rough, and folium, a leaf, 
Lat.J One of thcdivifions of plants, fo called from the rough- 
nefs of their leaves. 

Aspf/rity. n.J. [afperitas, Lat.] 

1. Unevennefs; rough nefs of furface. 

Sometimes the pores and afperities of dry bodies arc fo in- 
commenfurate to the particles of the liquor, that they glide over 
the furface. Boyle. 

2. Roughnefs of found ; harflmefs of pronunciation. 

3. Roughnefs, or ruggednefs of temper ; morofenefs ; fournefs ; 

■ crabbednefs. 

The charity of the one, like kindly exhalations, will de- 
feend in fhowers of bleflings ; but the rigour and afperity of 
the other, in afevere doom upon ourfelves. Govern. Tongue. 

Avoid all unfeemlinefs and afperity of carriage ; do nothing 
that may argue a peevifh or froward fpirit. Rogers. 

Asperna'tion. n.f. [afpernatio, Lat.] Neglect; difregard. D. 
A'spf.rous. adj. [afper, Lat.] Rough; uneven. 

Black and white are the moft afperous and unequal of co- 
lours ; fo like, that it is hard to dittinguilh them : black is the 
moft rough. Boyle. 

To ASPET.SE. V. a. [ afpergo , Lat.] To bcfpattcr with cenfure 
or calumny. 

In the bufmefs of Ireland, befidcs the opportunity to afperfe 
the king, they were fafe enough. Clarendon, b. viii. 

Curb that impetuous tongue, nor rafhly vain, 

And fingly mad, afperfe the fov’rcign reign. Pope s Iliad. 
Unjuftly poets we afperfe, 

T ruth Ihines the brighter clad in verfe. Swift. 

Aspe'rsion. n.f. [afpcrfio, Lat.] 
j. A fprinkling. 

If thou doft break her virgin knot, before 
All fanctimonious ceremonies. 

No fweet afperfions fhall the heav’ns let fall, 

To make this contract grow. Sbakefp. TcmpeJJ. 

It exhibits a mixture of new conceits and old ; whereas the 
inftauration gives the new unmixed, otherwife than with fome 
little afperfton of the old, for tafte’s fake. Bacon s Holy II at . 

2. Calumny; cenfure. 

The fame afperfions of the king, and the fame grounds of a 
rebellion. . Dryden's Epijlle to the Whigs. 

Aspha'ltick. adj. [from afphaltos.] Gummy; bituminous. 
And with afpbaltick (lime, broad as the gate, 

Deep to the roots of hell, the gather’d beach 
They fatten'd. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. ix. 

ASPHA’LTOS. n.f. [ao’SuXrls, bitumen.] A folid, brittle, black, 
bituminous, inflammable fubftancc, rcfembling pitch, and chief- 
ly found fwimming on the furface of the Locus Afphalt it es, or 
Dead fea, where anciently flood die cities of Sodom and Go- 
morrah. It is caft up from time to time, in the nature of li- 
quid pitch, from the earth at the bottom of this fea ; and, bc- 
in'r thrown upon the water, fwims like other fat bodies, and 
condcnfes gradually by the heat of the fun, and the fait that is 
in it. It burns with great vehemence. The Arabs ufe it for 
pitching their (hips; and much of it was employed in the em- 
balming of the ancients. 

ASPHA'LTUM. n.f [Lat.] A bituminous ftone found near 
the ancient Babylon, and lately in the province of Neufchatel ; 
which, mixed with other matters, makes an excellent cement, 
incorruptible by air, and impenetrable by water ; fuppofed to 
be the mortar fo much celebrated among the ancients, with 
which the walls of Babylon were laid. Chambers. 

A'sphodel. n.f. [lilithafphodelus, Lat.] Day-lily. 

The characters are ; It hath a root like kingfpear ; the 
flower conftfts of one leaf, which is deeply cut into fix feg- 
ments, and expands in form of a lily ; the flower is fucceeded 
by an oval fruit, which contains fcveral roundifh feeds. I he 
fpecies arc, i. The yellow afphodcl. 2. The red afphodcl. 
Thcfe two forts are very common in moft of the Engliih gar- 
dens; the firft is often called by the gardeners the yellow tubc- 
ro r e,Vrom its having a very agreeable feent ; but the other is 
called the day-lily, or the tuberofc orange-lily, in moft places. 
They arc both hardy plants, and multiply exceedingly, if fuf- 
fered to remain two or three years undifturbed ; cfpecially the 
red fort, which fends forth offsets. The beft time to tranfplant 
their roots is in September or October. They will grow in anv 
foil or fituarion ; the yellow produces its flowers in May and 
Tunc ; the red a month later. . Millar. 

Afphodels were by the ancients planted near burying-places, 
in order to fupply the manes of the dead with nourifliment. 

By thofe happy fouls who dwell 

In yellow meads of afphodcl. Pope s St. Caciha. 

VsPicie. n.f. [SecAsp.] The name of aferpent. 

Why did I Tcapc th’ invenom’d afpick’s rage. 

And all the fiery monfters of die defart, t 

To fee this day ? Audifon s Cato. 


ASS 

To A'SPIRATE. v. a. [afpiro, Lat.] To pronounce with af. 

piration, or full breath •- as we afbirate boric. knr/O mi i. 


L Ji ' «• l V. | til 

;h ; as we afpirate herfe, kotife, and hog. 

To A'spirate. v. n. [afpiro, Lat.] To be pronounced with 
full breath. 

Where a vowel ends a word, the next begins either with j 
confonant, or what is its equivalent; for our vj and hafp, ratl 

Dryd. Dedication to £tieij 
A'spirate. adj. [afpiralus, Lat.] Pronounced with full breath! 

For their being pervious, you may call them, if you pleafe^ 
perfpirate ; but yet they are not afpirate , i. c. with luch an af! 
piration as h. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

Aspira'tion. n.f. [afpirato, Lat.] 

i . A breathing after ; an ardent wifh ; ufed generally of a wiih 
for fpi ritual bleflings. 

A foul infpired with the warmeft afpirations after celeftial 
beatitude, keeps its powers attentive. I Potts's Impr.of the Mind. 

2 The a£t of alpiring, or defiring fomething high and great. 
’Tishe ; I ken the manner of his gate; 

He rifes on his toe ; that fpirit of his 
In afpiraticn lifts him from the earth. ShaLTroiL and Orel 
3. The pronounciation of a vowel with full breath. 

H is only a guttural afpiration, i. c. a more forcible impulfe 
of the breath from the lungs. Holder's Elements of Speed). 

To ASPI RE, v. n. [afpiro, Lat.] 

1. To defire with eagernefs ; to pant after fomething higher; 
fometimes with the particle to. 

Moft excellent lady, no expectation in o bers, nor hope in 
himfelf, could afpire to a higher mark, dian to be thought wor- 
thy to be praifed by you. Sidney, b. ii. 

Hence fprings that univerfal ftrong defire. 

Which all men have of immortality : 

Not fome few fpirits unto this thought afpire. 

But all men’s minds in this united be. Sir J. Davie:. 
Horace did ne’er afpire to epic bays : 

Nor lofty Maro ftoop to Jyrick lays. Rofctmmn. 

Till then a hclplefs, hopelels, homely Twain ; 

I fought not freedom, nor afpir'dto gain. Drydeti 1 Virgil. 

Ajpiring to be gods, if angels fell, 

Afpiring to be angels, men rebel. Pope's EJfay on Mon. 

2. Sometimes widi after. 

Thofe are raifed above fenfe, and afpire after immortality, 
who believe the perpetual duration of their fouls. Trfiffn, 
There is none of us but who would be thought, throughout 
the whole courfe of his life, to afpire after immortality. 

Attcrburys Sermons, Pref, 

3. To rife higher. 

There is betwixt that fmilc we would afpire to. 

That fweet afpecl of princes and our ruin. 

More pangs and fears than war or women have. Sh.H.Wll* 
My own breath ftill foment the lire, 

Which flames as high as fancy can afpire. Waller. 

Asporta'tion. n.f. [afportatio, Lat.] A carrying away. D. 
Asqu'int. adv. [from a and fquint . ] Obliquely ; not in the 

ftrait line of vifion. , 

A fingle guide may dirceft the way better than five hundred, 
who have contrary views, or look afquint, or ftiut their eves. 

Swift's Projedl for the Advancement of Rdifitn. 
Ass. n.f. [afmus, Lat.J 

1 . An animal of burden, remarkable for fluggifhncfs, patier.ee, 
hardinefs, coarfencfs of food, and longlife. 

You have among you many a purchas’d flavc. 

Which, like your affix , and your dogs and mules. 

You ufe in abjeeft and in flavifli part, . 

Bccaufe you bought them. Shaktfp. Merchant of l out’ 

2. A ftupid, heavy, dull fellow; a dolt. 

I do be trin to perceive that I am made an afs. 

Shakefp. Merry Wives of JVirJjn, 
That fuch a crafty mother 
Should yield the world to this afs /—a woman that 
Bears all down with her brain ; and her fon 
Cannot take two from twenty for his heart, 

And leave eighteen. Shakefp. Cy * 

To ASSAIL, v. a. [al/ailler, Fr.] 

1. 'Fo attack in a hoftile manner ; to affault ; to fail upon, 
invade. 

So when he faw his flatt’ring arts to fail, . 

With greedy force he ’gan the fort t’ ajjatl. , 7 /Y.kj 

To attack with argument ; cenfure ; or motives applied 

paflions. 

My gracious lord, here in the parliament 
Let us ajfail the family of York. R> ” 


2 . 


TT Vt 

Shakefp. Henry \ •• 


now nave 1 rear u vuui iutc . - -- 

When love a/ail'd you on the Libyan epaft. 

AU books lie reads, and all he reads afftnls. 
From Drydcn’s Fables down to D— yY Tales. 

In vaiii Thalcftris with reproach affatls ; 
For who can move when fair Belinda faiis . 
Vssa'ilaele. adj. [ rum ajfail.] That which 
lacked. 


may 


be at ‘ 


Pear 


ASS 

Eanquo, and his Fleance, lives. 

— But in them nature’s copy’s not eternal.— 

— There’s comfort yet, they are available. Shak. Macbeth. 
Assa'ilant. n.f. [ajfaillant, Fr.] He that attacks ; in oppo- 

fition to defendant. , , 

The fame was fo well encountered by the defendants, that 

the obftinacy of the ajj'ailants did but iiicreafe^thHofs^^^^ 

EH put myfelf in poor and mean attire, 

And with a kind of umber fmirch my face, 

The like do you ; fo fhall wc pafs along. 

And never ftir affailants. Shakefp. As you like it. 

Assa'ilant. adj. Attacking; invading. 

And as cv’ning dragon came, 

Affailant on the perched roofts . . .. 

Of tame villatick fowl. Milton s Sampfon Agoniffes. 

Assa'iler. n. f [from ajfail.] One who attacks another. 

Palladius heated, fo purfued our ajfailers , that one of them 

flew him. , 

Assapa'nick. n.f A little animal of Virginia, which is laid to 
fly by ftretching out its Ihoulders and its Ikin, and is called in 
Englifh the flying fquirrel. Trevou.e. 

Assaraba'cca. Sec Asaraeacca. 

Assa'rt. n.f [effart, from ef drier, Fr. to clear away wood in 
a foreft.] An oftence committed in the foreft, by plucking up 
thofe woods by the roots, that arc thickets or coverts of the to- 
reft, and by making them as plain as arable land. Cowel. 
To Assa'rt. v. a. [ejfartir, Fr.J To commit an affart. See 
Assart. 

ASSA'SSIN. \n.f [affaffm, Fr. a word brought originally 


Assassinate. \ from Alia, where, about the time of the holy 
war, there was a fet of men called affaffins, as is fuppofed for 
Arfacida, who killed any man, without regard to danger, at the 
command of their chief.] A murderer; one that kills by 
treachery, or fudden violence. 

In the very moment as the knight withdrew from the duke, 
this ajfaffinate gave him, with a back blow, a deep wound in- 
to his left fide. W it ton. 

The Syrian king, who, to furprize 
One man, affaffm like, had levy’d war, 

War unproclaim’d. Milton's Paradife Lojl , b. xi. 

Here hir’d affaffins for their gain invade. 

And treach’rous pois’ners urge their fatal trade. Dryd. Juv. 
When fhe hears of a murder, fhe enlarges more on the guilt 
of the fuffering perfon, than of the affaffm. Addifon. Spectator. 

Oreftes brandifh’d the revenging fword, 

Slew the dire pair, and gave to fun’ral flame 

The vile ajfajfin, and adult’ rous dame. Pope's Odyffey. 

Ufeful, we grant, it ferves what life requires. 

But dreadful too, the dark affaffm hires. Pope , Epifl. iii. 

Assa'sinate. n.f. [from affaffm. \ The crime of an aflaffin ; 
murder. 

Were not all aff iff nates and popular infurre£tions wrong- 
fully chaftifcd, if the meannefs of the offenders indemnified 
them from punilhment ? Pope's Dunciad. 

To Assa'ssinate. v. a. [from affaffm .] 

1. To murder by violence. 

Help, neighbours, my houfe is broken open by force, and 
I am ravifhed, and like to be affaffinated. Dryd. Span. Friar. 

What could provoke thy mad nefs 
To affaffnate fo great, fo brave a man ! A. Philips, D.Moth. 

2. To way-lay ; to take by treachery. This meaning is perhaps 
peculiar to Milton. 

Such ufage as your honourable lords 
Afford me, affaffinated and betray’d. 

Who durft not, with your whole united pow’rs. 

In fight withftand one fingle and unarm’d. Sampf Agoni/l. 

Assassina'tion. n. f. [from affaffnate.] The act of affullinat- 
ing ; murder by violence. 

If it were done, when ’tis done, then ’twerc well 
It were done quickly : if th’ affaffmation 
Could trammel up the confcqucncc, and catch, 

With its furceafe, fucccfs. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

The duke fimlh d his courfc by a wicked affaffmation. Claim. 

Assassinator, n.f [trom affaffnate.] Murderer; mankillcr; 
the perfon that kills another by violence. 

AssaTion. n.f [affatus, roafted, Lat.] Roafting. 

The egg expiring lefs in the elixation or boiling; whereas, 
in the affation or roafting, it will fometimes abate a drachm 

ASSA'ULT . WuK Frad ,0 W ‘ r “' Z " W,> 

Attack ; hoftile onfet; oppofed to defence. 

Her fpirit had been invincible againft all affault s ofaffe&ion. 

V,,, , . . , ,,, Shakefp. Much ado about Nothing. 

Not to be fhook thyfelf, but all affault s 

Baffling, like thy hoar cliffs the loud fea wave. Thom fon 
■ Storm ; oppofed to fop or fiege. J 

Jafon took at leaft a thoufand men, and fuddenly made an 
affault upon the city. 2 ^ 

After fome days fiege, he refolvcd to trv the fortune of an 
< f au ! t: lle Succeeded therein fo far, tliat he had taken the nr in 

‘Vo^l AW. Hmfin. 
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ASS 
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C-y 


■ten. 


b. ii. 


Violence. _ 

Thcmlelves at difeord fell. 

And cruel combat join’d in middle fpace, 

With horrible affault, and fury fell. Fairy 

4. Invafion ; hoftility ; attack 

After fome unhappy affaults upon the prerogative by the par- 
liament, which produced its diflolution, there followed a com- 
pose. . Clarendon. 

Theories built upon narrow foundations, are very hard to 
be fupported againft the a auits of oppofition. , Locke. 

5. In law. A violent kind of injury offered to a man’s perfon. 

It may be committed by offering of a blow, or by a feariui 
fpcecli. CoweL 

6. It has upon before the thing a {faulted. 

To Assa'ult. v. a. [from the noun.] To attack; to invade; 
to fall upon with violence. 

The king granted the Jews to gather themfclves together, 
and to Hand for their life, to deftroy all the power that would 
affault them. Effn. viii. 1 1 * 

Before the gates the cries of babes new-born. 

Whom fate had from their tender mothers torn, 

Affault his ears. \ 

Curs’d fteel, and more accurfed gold. 

Gave mifehief birth, and made that mifehief bold : 

And double death did wretched man invade. 

By fteel affaulted, and by gold betray’d. Dryden's Ovid. 

AsSa'ulter. n. f [from affault .J One who violently afiahlts 
another. 

Neither liking their eloquence, nor fearing their might, we 
cftccmed few fwords in a juft defence, able to refill: many un- 
j uft affaidtcrs. Sidney , b. ii» 

ASSA'Y. n.f. [effaye, Fr. from which the ancient writers bor- 
rowed affay, according to the found, and the latter, effay, ac- 
cording to the writing ; biit the fenfes now differing, they may 
be confidered as two words.] 

I. Examination. 

This cannot be 

By no affay of reafon. ’Tis a pageant, 

To keep us in falfe gaze. Shakefp. Othello. 

In law. The examination of meafures and weights ufed by 


2. 


Cowel. 


Fairy Queen. 


the clerk of the market. 

3. The firft enterance upon any thing; a tafte. 

For well he weened, that fo glorious bait 
Would tempt his gueft to take thereof affay. 

4. Attack ; trouble. 

She heard with patience all unto the end. 

And ltrovc to matter forrowful affay. Fairy Queen, b. i. 

The men he preft from Tours and Blois but late, 

To hard affays unfit, unfure at need. 

Yet arm’d to point in well attempted plate. Fairfax , b. 1 . 

Be fure to find. 

What I foretel thee, many a Iiarci affay 
Of dangers, and adverftties, and pains. 

Ere thou of Ifracl’s feeptre get faft hold. Parad. Lojl, b. iv. 
To Assa'y. v. a. [effayer, Fr.] 

1. To make trial of; to make experiment of. 

Gray and Bryan obtained leave of the general a little to aff 
fay them ; and fo with fome horfenien charged them home. 

SirJ. Hayward- 

What unweighed behaviour hath this drunkard picked out of 
my converfation, that he dares in this manner affay me ? 

Shakefp. Merry Wives of JJTndfor. 

2. To apply to, as the touchftone in affixing metals. 

Whom thus affli&cd, when fad Eve beheld, 

Defolatc where flic fat, approaching nigh, 

Soft words to his fierce pailion Ihe affiiy d. Par. Lojl, l. x. 

3. To try; to endeavour. 

David girded his fword upon his armour, and he affayed to 


1 oam.xvu. 39. 


go, for he had not proved it. 

Assa'yer. n.f. [from affay.] An officer of the mint, for the 
due trial of filver, appointed between the matter of the mint 
and the merchants that bring filver thither for exchange. 

' Cowel. 

I he fmelters come up to the affayers within one in twenty. 

Woodward on Foffiis. 

Assectation. n.f. [aff'efiatio, Lat.] Attendance, or waiting 

. u P° n -, r , Din. 

Asstcu tion. n.f [from affequor, affecutum, to obtain.] Ac- 

quirement ; the a£t of obtaining. 

By the canon law, a perfon, alter he has been in full poffcf- 
fion of a fecond benefice, cannot return again to his firft; bc- 
caufe it is immediately void by his affccution of a fccond. * 

. , „ „ Aylffe's Paragon Juris Canonic!. 

Assemblage, n.f. [ajemblage, hr.] A collection ; a number 
of individuals brought together. It differs from ajfembh by 
being applied only, or chiefly, to things ; affemb/yBe ing ufed 
only, or generally, of perfons. 15 

All that wc amafs together in our thoughts is pofitive and 
the affemblage of a great number of pofitive ideas of fbacc or 
duration. ‘ Lo l 

O Hartford, fitted or to fhine in courts 
With unaffected grace, or walk the plains, 

2 H With 
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ASS 

With innocence and meditation join d _ . 

In foft affemblage , liften to my fong. Thomfon s Spring. 

To ASSEMBLE, v. a. [affcmbler, Fr.J To bring together in 
‘ ' ' 1 bot 


to one place. It is ufed both of perfons and things. 

And he fhall fet up an enfign for the nations, and lhall aj- 
f em ble the outcafts of Ifrael, and gather together the difperfed 
if Judah. ^ Job, xi. J2. 

I-Ic wonders for what end you have ajfembled 
Such troops of citizens to come to him. Sbak. Richard J.U. 

To Assemble, v. n. To meet together. 

Thcfe men ajfembled , , and found Daniel praying. Dan. vi. 1 1. 
Assembly, n.f [ajfcmblce, Fr.] A company met together. 
Having heard, by fame, 

Of this fo noble, and fo fair ajfemhly. 

This night to meet here, they could do no left. 

Out of the great refpeft they bear to beauty. Sbak. H. V XU. 

Asse'nt. n.f [ affenfus , Lat.] 

r ‘ T All^ c lgumcnt? on bothVldef muft be laid in balance, and, 
upon the whole, the undemanding determine its ajfent. Locke. 

^ToiV^r^ng upon the church, requiring thereunto 
that religious ajfent of chriftian belief, wherewith the words 
of the holy prophets are received, and not to {hew it in fcrip- 
turc; this did the Fathers evermore think unlawful, impious, 

, ’ . . i Hooker , b. n. § 5 - 

^The evidence of God’s own teftimony, added unto the natu- 
ral ajfent of rcafon concerning the certainty of them, doth not 
a little comfort and confirm the fame. Hooker, b. 1. § • 

Without the king’s ajfent or knowledge, 

You wrought to be a legate. Shake#. Henry • 

Faith, on the other fide, is th z ajfent to any proportion, not 
thus made cut by the deduction of rcafon, but upon die credit 

To * ASSENT, v. n. [ajfent ire, Lat.] To concede ; to yield to, 

° r 5Ee Jews alfo ajfented, faying, that thefe^wer^e 

AssenTA'tion. n.f [ajfent atio, Lat.] Compliance with the 
opinion of another out of flattery or diffimulatton. D . 
Asse'ntment. n. f. [from ajfent.] Confent. 

A$ Wcm»ylhri»ki their tec .effimomes, whole argumMU 

„e he. precarious, and Utt 

meats. _ 

To ASSE RT, v. a. [ajfero, Lat.] 

To maintain ; to defend either by words or ations. 

Your forefathers have ajfertcd the party which th«y chofe till 
death, and died for its defence. Drydcn s Virgil, Dedication. 

2 . To afRrm. 

q. To claim; to vindicate a title to. 

Nor can the grovelling mind. 

In the dark dungeon of the limbs confin’d, 

A flirt the native skies, or own its hcav nly kind. Dry . 
Assertion, n.f. [from ajfert.] The aft ofaflerting. 

If any affirm the earth doth move, and will not beheve w. 
us it ftandeth ftill ; bccaufe he hath probable reafons for it, and 
I no infallible fenfe orreafon againft it, I will not quand l wi 
t- „ n Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. l. 

A 3 v E , 4 [from ajfert.] Pofitive; dogmatical; peremptory. 
He was notlo fond of the principles he undertook to llluftratc, 
us to boaft their certainty ; propofing diem not in a confiden 
and affertive form, but as probabilities and hypothefes. Glanv. 
Asse'rtor. n.f. [from ajfert.] Maintained vindicator; fup- 

portcr ; affirmer. , . . 

Among th’ ajfertors of free rcafon s claim. 

Our nation’s not the leaft in worth or fame. Drydcn. 

Faithful ajfertor of thy country’s caufe. 


ASS 

Round in his urn the blended balls he rowls, 

Abfolves the juft, and dooms the guilty fouls. Dryden ’s£„. 

2. He that fits by another as next in dignity. 

To his Son, 

Th’ ajfejfor of his throne, he thus began. Par. Lojf , b. vi. 

Twice ftronger than his fire, who fat above, 

Ajfejfor to the throne of thund’ring Jove. Dryderls Iliad, 
n He that lays taxes ; derived from ajfefs. 

A'ssets. n.f without the fingular. \ajfcz, Fr.] Goods fufficient 
to difeharge that burden, which is caft upon the executor or 
heir, in fatisfying the teftators or anceftors debts or legacies. 
Whoever pleads ajjets, fayeth nothing ; but that the perfon 
againft whom he pleads, hath enough come to his hands, to 
difeharge what is in demand. Cmiel. 

To ASSE'VER. 1 v. a. [ajfeyero, Lat.] To affirm with great 
To Asse'verate. J folemnity, as upon oath. 
Assevera'tion. n.f. [from affeverate.] Solemn affirmation, 

as upon oath. . 

That which you are perfuaded of, ye have it no otherwife 
than by your own only probable collcftion ; and therefore fuch 
bold afeverations, as in him were admirable, fhould, in your 
mouths, but argue rafhnefs. Hooker, Preface. 

Another abufe of the tongue I might add ; vehement affevt- 
rations upon flight and trivial occafions. Ray on Creation. 

The repetition gives a greater emphafis to the words, and 
agrees better with the vehemence of the fpcaker in making his 
affmeration. Broome’s Notes on Odflfey. 

A'sshead. n.f [from afs and head.] One flow of apprehen- 
fion ; a blockhead. 

Will you help an afshead, and a coxcomb, and a knave, a 
a thin-faced knave, a gull. _ Shakrjp. Hamlet. 

Assidu'ity. n.f [ ajfiduite , Fr. affiduitas , Lat.] Dugencc; 
clofenefs of application. 

Can he, who has undertaken this, want conviftion of the ne- 
ccffity of his utmoft vigour and ajfiduity to acquit himfclf of 

it? “ 

We obferve the addrefs and ajfiduity they will ufe to corrupt 

Rogers. 


us. 


Britain w itKtears fhall bathe thy glorious wound.^ 

ndei 


Prior. 


fKn S^oeof ^ to u nomine the authority of fun- 
damental truths! by pretending to flicw how weak the proofs 
are which their ajfertors employ in defence of them. Atterbur,. 
To Asse'rve. «. a. [ajfcrvio, Lat.] To ferve, help, or^ffi- 

ToASSVSS.v.a. [from ajfejare, Ital. To make an equili- 

tr Before^ thc*receipt oTthem ’ ft to ^ ajfcjfed 

ing affiftance or auvicc. 

Assessment-, n.f [from to ajfefs.] 
i. The fum levied on certain property. 

2 * 1 What greater immunity and happinefs can there be to a peo- 
ple, thanto be liable to no laws, but what they^ make the 
fdves ? To be fubjeft to no contribution, affluent, any 
pecuniary levy whifoever, but what they vote, and vol. nta- 
Sy"ell?umo y themfelves ? HowePs Pre-eminence of Pari, am. 

aiiothcr , generally M of ** who 

affift the judge. 

Minos, the drift inquifitor, appears , 

And lives and crimes, with his ajfejjors, hears. 


I have, with much pains and ajfduity, qualified myfelf for a 
nomenclator. MEM- Guardian, N» 107. 

ASSI'DUOUS. 'adf [afftduus, Lat.] Conftant m application. 

And if by pray’r 

Inccflant I could hope to change the will 
Of him who all things can, I would notccafe 
To weary him with my ajfuluous cries. Parad. LJt, b. xi. 
The moll ajftduous talebearers, and bittcreft revilcrs, arc of- 
ten half-witted people. Government of the Tongue, § 6. 

In fummer, you fee the hen giving herfelf greater freedoms, 
and quitting her care for above two hours together; but m 'Vin- 
ter, when the rigour of the fcafon would chill the principles of 
life, and deftroy the young one, fhc grows more ajfuluous in hcr 
attendance, and flays away but half the tim c.Addijon.Sfettator. 
Each ftill renews her little labour, . 

Nor juftlcs her ajfuluous neighbour. . 

Assi'duously. adv. [from ajfuluous.] Diligently ; continually. 
The trade, that obliges artificers to be affiduoufy comcrtant 
with their materials, is that of glafs-mcn. '• 

The habitable earth may have been perpetually ^aier, 
feeing it is affiduoufy drained and exhaufted by the fcas. Bentley. 
To Assi'ece. v. a. [ajjicgcr, Fr.] 1 o bcfiege. . , 1 

ASSIE’NTO. n. f. [In Spanifh a contrail or bargain. J a 
contrail or convention between the king of Spain and otW 
powers, for furnifliing the Spanifh dominions in Amena wj 
neo-ro Haves. This contract was transferred from the frcndi 
to "the Englifh South-Sea company, by the treaty of 
thirty years; who were hkewife permitted to fend a n - - 
fhip, of 500 tuns, yearly to the Spanifh fettlements, w^Luro- 

pean goods. T i 

To ASSI'GN. v. a. [ajftgner, Fr. ajftgno, Lat.] 

1. To mark out; to appoint. valiant 

He ajftgned Uriah unto a place where he knev? that ^ 

men were. 

Both joining. 

As join’d in injuries, one enmity 
Againft a foe by doom exprefs ajfignd us. 

That cruel lcrpent. Alut. • f' ^ 

True quality is neglected, virtue is opprefled, and u 
umphant. The laft day will ajfign to everyonea ftatjon 
able to his character. Ai. difon. Sped!. W “ 

To fix with regard to quantity or value. 

There is no fuch intrinfick, natural, fettled ^ ’.ortii 
thing, as to make any ajftgned quantity of it conitan J ^ 
any ajftgned quantity of another. r ; £ ht 

Inlaw. In general, to appoint a deputy, or make c . I 
another ; in particular, to appoint or fet torth ’ lt ij ; 

i . » ..f r*rrnr is COn ****' 1 . 


2 . 


to 


error, is to fhew in what part of the procels cri or 1. ^ 

to ajfsgn falfe judgment, is to declare how and whe & 

mcirt is unjufl : to ajfsgn the ccfibr, is to te«r 
tiff had ccflcd, or given over : to ajfign wafte, is to inc ^ 
: _ ,t,J 

T'hat v/hich may be mat 


in cfpccially the wafte is committed. 
Assi'gnable. adj. [from ajfign.] 1 
out, or fixed. 


ASS 

s£ dW "* *12 

Invers exoefled the return of this ftated hour with as 
J* iipatience as if it had been a real ajfignation. Spectator. 
Or when a v/hore, in her vocation, 

Keeps punftual to an ajfignation. J * 

»• A -^,°7r“S? F°r.T°H/'tte is appointeJ or deputed 

0, enjoy | 

A"d » ma .v bAither in deed or tn 

SiiS?? “hom 5. w inaketh fo. without sn^- 

Assj'cker- 1 ^/"[froni aJJignSl He that appoints. 

The Gofpel is at once the ajfligner of our tasks^and fern- 

AsS ? GNME f NT. r Tffrom ajflgn.] Appointment of one thing 

W Th C confy t tlfing which nuketh any place publick, is the pu- 
blick alignment thereof unto fuch duties. Hooker, b. v. § 1 • 
This inftitution, which affigns it to a perfon, whom wc have 
no rule to know, is juft as good as an affignment to no bodyat 

AsrfMILABlE. «jf. L from .T 1 ”' ,'? hich bC CM - 

verted to the fame nature with fomethmg elfe. 

The fpirits of many, long before that time, will find but n 
ked habitations; and meeting no ajf.mlables wherein to re- 
aft their natures, muft certainly participate fuch natural defo- 
lations. Brown s V ulgar Errours , b. vi. 

To' ASSIMILATE, v.a. [ajfrnito, Ut.] 

1 To convert to the fame nature with another thing. 

Birds aflimilatc lefs, and cxcern more, than beafts ; for 
their excrements are ever liquid, and their flefh generally more . 

. . Bacon's Nat. Hifory. 

Birds be commonly better meat than beafts, becaufo their 
flefh doth ajfimilate more finely, and fecemeth more fubtely. 

Bacon’s Nat. Htf. N° 680. 

Tailing concoft, digeft, ajfimilate. 

And corporeal to incorporeal turn. milt. P araa. Lojt. 

Hence alfo animals and vegetables may ajfimilate their nou- 
rifhment ; moift nourifhment eafily changing its texture, till it 
becomes like the denfc earth . A erwton. 

2. To bring to a likenefs, or refemblance. 

A ferine and neccffitous kind of life would eafily ajfimilate at 
leaft the next generation to barbarifm and ferinenefs. 

Plate's Origin of Mankind. 
They are not over patient of mixture ; but fuch, whom they 
cannot ajfimilate, foon find it their intcreft to remove. Swift. 
Assi'milateness. n.f. [from ajfimilate.] Likenefs. Diet. 
Assimilation, n.f. [from ajfimilate.] 
j. The aft of converting any thing to the nature or fubftance of 
another. 

It furthers the very aft of ajfimilation of nourifhment, by 
fomc outward emollients that make the parts more apt to affi- 
miiatc. Bacoits Natural Hifory, N° 59. 

2. The ftate of being aflimilated. 

A nourifhment in a large acceptation, but not in propriety, 
confcrving the body, not repairing it by ajfimilation, but pre- 
ferring it by ventilation. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iii. 

3. The aft of growing like fome other being. 

It is as well the inftinft as duty of our nature, to afpire to 
an ajfimilation with God ; even the moft laudable and generous 
ambition. Dec. of Piety. 

To Assi'mulate. v.a. [ajfmulo, Lat.] To feign; to coun- 
terfeit. Didt. 

Assimula'tion. n.f. [ajfmulatio, Lat.] A diffembling; a 
counterfeiting. Dili. 

To ASSI'ST. v.a. [ajfifer, Fr. ajfflo, Lat.] To help. 

Receive her in the Lord, as bccometh faints, and afffl her in 
whatfover bufinefs fhc hath need. Rom. xvi. j. 

It is neceffary and ajftfing to all our other intclleftual facul- 
ties. Locke. 

Acquaintance with method will ajfif one in ranging human 
affairs. Watts's Logici. 

She no fooner yielded to adultery, but fhc agreed to ajfif in 
the murder of her hufband. Broome on Odyf'ey. 

Assistance, n.f. [ ajffancc , French.] Help ; furtherance. 
The council of Trent commends rccourfe, not only to the 
prayers of the faints, but to their aid and ajffancc : What doth 
this aid and ajfftance fignify ? Stillinrfeet. 

You have abundant ajffances for this knowledge, in excellent 
books. Wake's Preparation for Death. 

Let us entreat this neccffiiry ajffancc, that by his grace he 
would lead us. ’ Rogers. 

Assistant, adj. [from ajjif.] Helping; lending aid. ° 
Same perchance did adhere to the duice, and were afffant to 
him openly, or at leaft under hand. Hole's Com. Law of Engl. 
3 


ASS 

^ A^rfon ' cng4cd an atfai! not a? principal, but as aux 

or miniftcrial. r »•„ 

Some young towardly noblemen or gentlemen were ufuaUy 

fent as ajfif ants or attendants, according to the quality of t e 
perfons. Bacon's Advice to Sir George Vtlhci s. 

2 . Sometimes it is only a fofter word for an attendant. 

The pale af if ants on each other flar’d. 

With gaping mouths for ifluing words prepar d. Dryden. 

1! S A \\ affe m bty In^iights and’other fubftantial men, , with the 
bailiff or juftice, in a certain place, and at a certain time. 

2. A jury. 

q. An ordinance or ftatute. , , . . 

A . The court, place, or time, where and when the writs and pro- 


cures of ajfooe are taken. 


6 . 


Coivel. 

The law was never executed by any juftices of ajfsose, but 
the people left to their own laws. Sir J. Davies on Ireland. 
At each ajfize and term we try 
A thoufand rafeals of as deep a dye. Drydcn s Juvenal. 

Any court of juftice. 

The judging God fhall dole the book of fate. 

And there the laft afizes keep. 

For thofe who wake, and thofe who fleep. Dryden. 

AJJvze oj bread, ale, &c. Mcafure, or quantity. Thus it is faid, 
when wheat is of Juch a price, the bread Jhall be of fuch affizc. 

7. Mcafure; rate: for which we now nlcfsze. Sec Size. 

On high hill’s top I faw a ftately frame. 

An hundred cubits high by juft affizc. 

With hundred pillars. Spen. Vifion of Bellay. 

To Assi'ze'. v. a. [from the noun.] To fix the rate of any 
thing by an ajfize or writ. 

Assi'zer, or Assiser. n.f. [from ajfize.] Is an officer that has 
the care and overfight of weights and meafures. Chambers. 
Asso'ci able. adj. [afaciabilis, Lat.] That which may be joined 
to another. 

To ASSOCIATE, w. *. [affocier, Fr. affocio, Lat.J 

1. To unite with another as a confederate. 

A fearful army led by CaiusMarcius, 

Affociated with Aufidius, rages 

Upon our territories. Shaiejp. Coriolanus, 

2. To adopt as a friend upon equal terms. 

AJJociate in your town a wand’ring train. 

And ftrangers in your palace entertain. Dryden s /Eneid, 

3. To accompany; to keep company with another. 

Friends fhould officiate friends in grief and woe. 

Shaiefp. Titus Anilronieus. 

4. It has generally the particle with ; as, he affociated with his 
maftcr’s enemies. 

Asso'ciate. adj. [from the verb.] Confederate; joined in in- 
terefl or purpofe. 

While I defeend through darknefs, 

To my ajfociate pow’rs, them to acquaint 
With thcfe fuccefles. Milt. Par. Lojl , b. x. 

Asso'ciate. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A perfon joined with another; a partner. 

They perfuade the king, now in old age, to make Plangus 
his officiate in government with him. Sidney, b. ii. 

2. A confederate. 

Their defender, and his ajfociates, have fithence propofed to 
the world a form fuch as themfelves like. Hooker , l. v. § 27. 

3. A companion ; implying fome kind of equality. 

He was accompanied with a noble gentleman, no unfuitable 
ajfociate. Wotton. 

Sole Eve, ajfociate foie, to me beyond 
Compare, above all living creatures dear. 

Milton’s Paradife Lof, b. ix. 
But my ajfociates now my flay deplore, 

Impatient. Pope’s Odyffey. 

Associa'tion. n.f. [from ajfociate.] 

1 . Union ; conjunftion ; lociety. 

The church being a fociety, hath the felf-fame original 
grounds, which other politick focieties have; the natural in- 
clination which all men have unto fociable life, and confent to 
fome certain bond of affociation ; which bond is the law that 
appointeth what kind of order they fhall be afloebted in. 

Hooker , b. i. 

2. Confederacy ; union for particular purpofes. 

This could not be done but with mighty oppofition: againft 
which, to ftrengthen themfelves, they fecretly entered into a 
league of affociation. Hooker , Preface . 

3. Partnerfhip. 

Self-denial is a kind of holv affociation with God ; and, by- 
making you his partner, interefts you in all his happinefs Boyle. 

4. Connection. 

Affociation of ideas is of 'great importance, and may be of 
excellent ufe. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

5. Appofition ; union of matter. 

The changes of corporeal things are to be placed only in 
the various reparations, and new official ions and mot 011s of 
thefe permanent particles. Nesvton's Opticks. 

A'ssonance. 
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ASS 

Assonance, n.f. [a [finance, Fr.] Reference of one found to 
another refembling it. Ditl. 

A'ssonant. adj. [ ajfinant , French.] Sounding in a manner 
refembling another found. Diet. 

To Asso'rt. v. a. [ ajfortir , Fr.] To range in clafies, as one 
thing fuits with another. 

To Asso't. v. a. [from fit ; afilter, Fr.] To infatuate ; to bc- 
fot : a word out of ufc. 

But whence they fprung, or how they were begot, 

Uneath is to aflure, uneath to wcene 

That monftrous errour which doth fome ajfit. Fairy Queen. 

To ASSUA'GE. v. a. [The derivation of this word is uncer- 
tain ; Minjhew deduces it from adfuadere , or ajfuaviare ; Ju- 
nius, from j-paej*, fweet ; from whence Skinner imagines aypae- 
j-an might have been formed.] 

1. To mitigate; to foften ; to allay. 

Refrefhing winds the fummer’s heats ajfuage , 

And kindly warmth difarms the winter’s rage. 

2. To appeafe ; to pacify. 

Yet is his hate, his rancour ne’er thelefs. 

Since nought ajfuageth malice when ’tis told. Fairfax , b. iv. 
This was necefiary for the fccuring the people from their 
fears ; which were capable of being ajfuaged by no other means. 

Clarendon , b. viii. 

Shall I, t’ ajfuage 
Their brutal rage, 

'l'he regal item deftroy ? 

3. Toeafe; as, the medecine affuages pain. 

To Assua'ce. v. n. To abate. 

God made a wind to pafs over die earth, 
fuaged. 


Addifin. 


Dryden's Albion. 


and the waters af- 
Gen. viii. 1. 
What mitigates or fof- 


Assua'gement. n.f [from ajfuage.] 
tens. 

Tell me, when (hall thefc weary woes have end. 

Or (hall their ruthlcfs torment never ccafe ? 

But all my days in pining languor fpend. 

Without "hope of ajjuagement or releafe. Spcnfcr s Sonnets. 
Assua'ger. n.f. [from afi'uage.] One who pacifies or ap- 
peafes. ... 

Assua'sive. adj. [from afi'uage.] Softening; mitigating. 

If in die bread tumultuousjoysarifc. 

Mufick her ("oft ajfuafive voice applies. Pope s St. Cicciha. 
To Assu'bjugate. v. a. [fubjugo, Lat.] To fubmit to. 

This valiant lord 

Mud not fo date his palm, nobly acquir’d ; 

Nor by my will ajfubjugate his merit. 

By goincr to Achilles. Sbakefp. Froilus and Ci ejfida. 

Assuefa'ction. n.f. [ ajfuefacio , Lat.] lhe date of being 
accudomcd to any thing. 

Right and left, as parts infervient unto the motive faculty , 
are differenced by degrees from ufe and ajfuefatiion , or accord- 
ing whereto the one grows drongcr. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Assu'etude. n.f. [ ajfuetudo , Lat.] Accudomance; cuftom. 
We fee that ajfuetude of things hurtful, doth make them lofe 
the force to hurt. Bacon s Nat. Hijl. N ^7* 

To ASSU'ME. v. a. [ajfumo, Lat.] 

1 . To take. 

This when the various God had urg’d in vain. 

He (trait afitem'd his nauve form again. Pope. 

2 . To take upon one’s felf. 

With ravilh’d ears. 

The monarch hears, 

AJfumes the God, 

AfteCts to nod, 

And feems to (hake the fpheres. Dryden's St. Caaba. 

3. To arrogate; to claim or feize unjuftly. 

This makes him over-forward in bufinefs, afiumtng in con- 
verfation, and peremptory in anlwers. Collier of Confidence. 

4. To fuppofe fomething granted without proof. 

In every hypothefis, fomething is allowed to be ajfumed. Boyle. 

5. To apply to one’s own ufe; to appropriate. 

His majedy might well ajfume the complaint and expreflion 
of king David. Clarendon , b. viii. 

Assu'MEtL n.f. [from ajfume.] An arrogant man ; a man who 

claims more than his due. . , 

Can man be wife in any courfe, in which he is not fafe too . 
But can thefe high ajfumers and pretenders to rcafon, prove 

themfdves fo ! ^°![ t ’’ 

Assu'ming. participial adj. [from afiume.] Arrogant; haughty. 
His haughty looks, and his ajfuming air, 

The fon of I fis could no longer bear . Dryden. 

' ASSUMPSIT. n.f. [ajfumo, Lat.] A voluntary promife made 
bv word, whereby a man taketh upon him to perform or pay 
anything to another: It contains any verbal promife made 
upon confideration. Cowi . 

Assumption, n.f. [affumptio, Lat.] 

1. The aft of taking any thing to one’s felf. . 

The perfonal del’cent of God himfelf, and. his ajfumption of 
our flefh to his divinity, more familiarly to infinuate his pleafure 
to us, was an enforcement beyond all methods of wifdom. 

Hammond' s Fundamentals. 

2. The fuppofition, or aft of fuppofingof any thing without tar- 
dier proof. 


Sbakefp. Fempfil. 
(hall outgrow all 


ASS 

Thefe by way of afiumption , under the two general propor- 
tions, arc intrinfically and naturally good or bad. Norris, 

For the ajfumption , that Chrift did fuch miraculous and f u ! 
pcrnatural works, to confirm what he faid, we need only repeat 
the mcilage fent by him to John the Baptift. South. 

3. The thing fuppofed ; a poitulatc. 

Hold, fays the Stoick, your ajfumpt ion’s wrong : 

I grant, true freedom you have well defin’d. Lryd Perfius. 

4. The taking up any perfon into heaven, which is fuppofed by 
the Romifh church of the Bleffed Virgin. 

Upon the fcaft of the afiumption of the BlcITed Virgin, the 
pope and cardinals keep the vcfpcrs. Stillingfl. on Rom. Idolat. 

Had Adam done this after a certain period of years, he would 
have been rewarded with an afiumption to eternal felicity. 

IVake's Preparation for Death. 
Assu'mptive. adj. [ajfumpt ivies, Lat.] That may be affumed. 
Assu'kance. n.f. [ajjuruncc, French.] 

1. Certain expeftation. 

Though hope be, indeed, a lower and Idler thing than af- 
Jurance , yet, as to all the purpofes of a pious life, it may prove 
more ufeful. South, 

What encouragement can be given to goodnefs, beyond the 
hopes of heaven, and the afiurancc of an cndkfs felicity l TiUot. 

2 . Secure confidence; truft. 

What man is he, that bo?fts of fifthly might. 

And vain afiurancc of mortality. 

Which all lo foon as it doth come to fight 
Againft fpiritual foes, yields by and by. Fairy Queen , i. i. 

3. Freedom from doubt ; certain knowledge. 

I grant that proof from the authority of man’s judgment, is 
not able to work that afiurancc , which doth grow by a (Longer 
proof. Hooker , b. ii. 

’Tis far off. 

And rather like a dream, than an afiurancc 
That my remembrance warrants. 

The obedient, and the man of praftice, (hall outgrow all 
their doubts and ignorances, till perfuafion pafs into knowledge, 
and knowledge advance into afiurancc. South. 

Hath he found, in an evil courfe, that comfortable afiuran.c 
of God’s favour, and good hopes of his future condition, which 
a religious life would have given him ? Tilloljon. 

4. Firmncfs ; undoubting ftcadincfs. 

Men whofc confideration will relieve our modefty, and give 
us courage and ajfurance in the duties of our profftlion. Rogers. 

5. Confidence; want of modefty ; exemption from awe or fear. 

My behaviour ill governed, gave you the firft comfort ; my 
affeftion ill hid, hath given you this laft afiurancc. Sidney. 

Converfation, when they come into the world, will add to 
their knowledge and ajfurance. Cocke. 

6. Ground of confidence ; fccurity given. 

The nature of defire itfelf is no cafier to receive belief, than 
it is hard to ground belief ; for as defire is glad to embrace the 
firft (hew of comfort, fo is defire defirous of perfeft ajfurance . 

Sidney, l. ii. 

As the conqueft was but (light and fupcrficial, fo the pope’s 
donation to the Irilh fubmiflions were but weak and fickle af- 
J'urances. Sir J. Davies on Ireland. 

None of woman born 

Shall harm Macbeth. 

— Then live, Macduff, what need I fear of thee ? 

But yet I’ll make ajfurance double furc, 

And take a bond of fate ; Thou (halt not live. Shak. Macb. 

I muft confefs your offer is the beft ; 

And, let your father make her the afiurancc. 

She is your own, elfe you muft pardon me. 

If you (hould die before him, where’s her dower. 

Sbakefp. Faming of the Shrew . 

7. Spirit ; intrepidity. 

With all th’ afiurancc innocence can bring, 

Fearlefs without, becaufc fecurc within ; 

Arm’d with my courage, unconcern’d I fee 
This pomp, a lhamc to you, a pride to me. Dryd. dureng. 

8. Sanguinity ; readinefs to hope. 

This is not the grace of hope, but a good natural ajuran »| 

or confidence, which Ariftotle obferves young men to be iui 
of, and old men not fo inclined to. Hammond’s Pratt. U!. 

9. Teftimony of credit. 

I am a gentleman of blood and breeding, 

And from Tome knowledge and ajfurance of you, 

Offer this office. Sbakefp. Ktng Leer. 

We have as great ajfurance that there is a God, as wc cow 
expeft to have,"fuppoiing that he were. TiUotfim, Preja,e. 

10. Conviftion. . 

Such an ajfurance of things as will make men careful to as 

a leficr danger, ought to awaken men to avoid a greater. 

1 1. The fame with infurance. See Insurance. . 

To Assu're. v. a. [, afieurer , Fr. from ajfecurare, low Latin, j 
1 . To give confidence by a firm promife. , 

So when he had offered them with many wore s, 
would reftore them without hurt, according to the agree » 
they let him go for the faving of their brethren. 2 A a.. \ 


To 
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SpenJ. Muiopctmos . 


that flint laid about the bottom 
Bacon s Nat. Hijl . N 0 422* 
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2 ' AnXforthat dowry, I’ll 

3 Tol'td'Sj'"'! to exempt from doubt or fear ; toconfer 

fccurity. , f t he truth, and (hall af- 

And hereby we know, that we arc ot ^ 

fire our hearts before him. 

At this laft fight; a [far’d that man (hall live 
With all the creatures, and their feed preferve. 

4 ' T ° Bm wS'oo earth can long abide in Hate f 
Or who can him afiiere of happy day . 

5 ' to me, called me Drornio, fwore I 

waliwroL . rf _ CmrCjtfErrm-s. 

Assu'REn. participial adj. [from OjUtef 
1. Certain; indubitable. . 

It is an afiitred experience, 
of a tree makes it profper. 

2 Certain ; not doubting. 

Young princes, clofc your hands, 

And your lips too ; for, I am well aftured, ^ 

That I did fo, when I was firft ajfur'd. Shak. Ktng jon. 

As when by night the glafs 
Of Galileo, lefs afiur’d, obferves 

Imagin’d lands, and regions, in the moon. Par. Loji, b. v. 

2 Immodcft; vicioufly confident. 

Assuredly, adv. [from after ed.] Certainly; indubitably. 

They promis’d me eternal happinefs. 

And brought me garlands, Griffith, which I feci 

I am not worthy yet to wear : 1 (hall qffiartdly. 

Sbakejp. Henry VIII. 

God is abfolutely good, and fo, afiteredly , the caufeof all that 

is rood ; but, of any thing that is evil, he is no caufe at all. 
isgoou, , y o Raleigh’s Hijl. of the World. 

Affieredly he will ftop our liberty, till we reftore him his wor- 
„■ M South. 

Assuredness, n.f. [from afiiered.] The ftate of being aftured ; 

certainty. 

Assu'rer. n.f. [from affure."\ 

1 . He that gives afiurancc. 

2. He that gives fccurity to make good any loft. 

To ASSW'AGE. See ASSUAGE. _ . . . 

Asterisk, n.f. [.*V/$L*©-.] A mark in printing or writing, in 
form of a little ftar ; as *. . 

He alfo publiffied the tranflation of the Septuagint by itfelf, 
having firft compared it with the Hebrew, and noted by ajh- 
risks what was defeftive, and by obelisks what was redundant. 

Grew's Cofmol. Sacra, b. iv. 

A’sTERISM. n.f. [ ajlerijhuts , Lat.] 

1. A conftellation. 

Poetry had filled the (kies with ajlerifms , and hiftorics be- 
longing to them ; and then aftrology devifes the feigned virtues 
and” influences of each. Bentley's Sermons. 

2 . An afterifk, or mark. This is a very improper ufe. 

Dwell particularly on paflages with an ajlcrifm * ; for the 

obfervations which" follow fuch a note, will give you a clear 
light. Dryden’s Dufrcfnoy. 

A'sthma. n.f [as-iW.] A frequent, difficult, and (hort refpi- 
ration, joined with a hitting found and a cough, cfpecially in 
the night-time, and when the body is in a prone pofturc ; bc- 
caufe then the contents of the lower belly bear fo againft the 
diaphragm, as to leflen the capacity of the breaft, whereby the 
lungs have left room to move. Quincy. 

An aflbma is the inflation of the membranes of the lungs, 
and of the membranes covering the mufcles of the thorax, but 
does not continue long. Floyer on the Humours. 

Asthma'tical. I adj. [from ajlhma . ] 'Troubled with an 
Asthma'tick. ) afthma. 

In afibmatical perfons, wc often fee, that though the lungs 
be very much (luffed with tough phlegm, yet the patient may 
live fome months, if not fome years. Boyle. 

After drinking, our liorfes arc moft aflbmaiick ; and, for a- 
voiding the watering of diem, we wet their hay. 

Floyer on the Humours. 
Aste'rn. adv. [from a and Jlern .] In the hinder part of the 
(hip ; behind the (hip. 

The galley gives her fide, and turns her prow. 

While thofe ajlern defeending down the lieep, 

Thro’ gaping waves behold the boiling deep. Dryden. 

To Aste'rt. v. a. [a word ufed by Spenfir , as it feems, for 
Jlart, or Jlartle.] To terrify ; to ilartle; to fright. 

We deem of death, as doom of ill defert ; 

But knew we fools what it us brings until, 

J )ie would we daily, once it to expert ; 

No danger there the thepherd can ajiert. Spettj fer's Pajl. 
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AstoVifd. <">>■ A » OTd uW t,le Ve ' r ‘“ ° f ** 

bible for ajtonijbed. Jfaiab,Yn. 14- 

To fr. from »««., M To 

conlound witli fome fuddeo paffion, as with lear or won , 

to amaze ; to furprife. 

It is the part of men to fear and tremo.e. 

When the moll mighty gods, by tokens, fend 

Such dreadful heralds to cjhmjh us. Shak. Julius C J . 

AJloniJh’d at the voice, he flood amnz d. 

And all around with inward horror gaz d. Add fon s Uvtd. 

A genius univerfal as his theme, ,, 

AsTotstSs C s h “/ [from ^ Of a namre ro «x- 

Ast’ K t„“,/ r , F,] Amazement; con- 

fufion of mind from fear or wonder. 

We found, with no left wonder to us, than ajlctmp 
thcmfclves, that they were the two valiant and famous br_ - 

She efteemed this as much above his wifdom, as ^ 1} 
is beyond bare admiration. r 

To Asto’und. v. a. [ejlonner, Fr.] To aftonifti ; to con ou 
with fear or wonder. This word is now fomewhat obiolete. 
Thefe thoughts may ftartlc well, but not ajlotmd 
The virtuous mind, that ever walks attended 
By a ftrong fiding champion, confidence. Paradifi Regain. 
Astra'ddle. "ach. [from a znAJlr addle.] With one s legs a- 

crofs any thing. . , * 

A'stragal. n.f [drfiyxx'S; the ankle, or ankle-bone.] A ntt.c 
round member, in the form of a ring or bracelet, fervingas an 
ornament at the tops and bottoms of columns. Build. Diet. 

We fee none of that ordinary confufion, which is the refult 
of quarter rounds of the afiragal, and I know not how many 
other intermingled particulars. Spctlator, N - ^15. 

A'stRAL. adj. [from a [hum, Lat.] Starr)’; relating to the (tars. 
Some ajlral forms I muft invoke by pray ’r. 

Fram'd all of pureft atoms of the air ; 

Not in their natures fimply good or ill ; 

But moft fubfervient to bad tpirits will. Dryd. Tyran. Love. 
Astray, adv. [from a and fray.] Out of the right way. 

May feem the wain was very evil led. 

When fuch an one had guiding of the way, 

That knew not, whether right he went, or elfe ajlray. F. Q. 
You run ajlray, for whillt we talk of Ireland, you rip up the 
original of Scotland. Spenfir on Ireland. 

Like one that had been led ajlray 
Through the hcav’n’s wide pathlefs way. Milt. IlPenferofo. 
To ASTRI CT. v. a. [ ajlringo , Lat.] To contrail by applica- 
tions, in oppofition to relax : a word not fo much ufed as con- 
Jlringe. 

The folid parts were to be relaxed or ajlritted, as they let the 
humours pals either in too fmall or too great quantities. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Astri'ction. n.f. [afiritlio, Lat.] The act or power of con- 
tracting the p rts of the body by applications. 

Ajlritiion is in a fubftance that hath a virtual cold ; and it 
Y.’orkcth partly by the fame means that cold doth. Bacon. 

This virtue requireth an ajlritiion, but fuch an ajlritiion as is 
not grateful to the body ; for a pleafing ajlrittion doth rather 
bind in the nerves than expel them : and therefore fuch ajlric- 
tion is found in things of a harlh tafte. Bacon's Nat. Hifiory. 

Such lenitive fubftances are proper for dry atrabilarian con- 
ftitutions, who are fubjedt to ajlritiion of the belly and the piles- 

Arbutbnot on Diet. 

Astri'ctive. adj. [from aflriti.] Stiptick; of a binding qua- 
lity. Ditl. 

Astri'ctory. adj. [ ajlritlorius , Lat.] Aftringent; apt to 
bind. T '"’ 


Ditl. 


Astri'de. adv. [from a and ftride.] With the legs open. 

To lay their native arms afide. 

Their modefty, and ride ajlride. Hudibras. 

I faw a place, where the Rhone is fo ftraitened between two 
rocks, that a man may (land ajlride upon both at once. Boyle, 

Astri'ferous. adj. [ ajlrifer , Lat.] Bearing, or having liars. D. 

Astri'gerous. adj. [ajlriger, Lat.] Adorned with (tars. Ditl. 

To ASTRI'NGE. v. a. [ ajlringo , Lat.] To prefs by contrac- 
tion ; to make the parts draw together. 

Tears are caufed by a contraction of the fpiritsof the brain ; 
which contraction, by confequence, (firing, tb the moifturc of 
the brain, and thereby fendeth tears into the eyes. Bacon. 

A stringency, n.f [from ajlringe.] The power of contrac- 
ting the parts of the body ; oppofed to the power of relaxa- 
tion. 

A ftri&ion prohibiteth diflblutOT ; as, in medicines, aftrin- 
pents inhibit putrefaction : and, ly ajlringeney, fome fmall quan- 
tity of cil of vitriol will keep frefii water long from putrefying. 

Bacon's Natural Hifiory , N-“ ^42. 

Acid, acrid, auftcrc, and bitter fubftances, by their afirin- 
gency, create horrour, that is, ftimulate the fibres. Arbuthnot. 

Astringent, adj. [afiringens, Lat.] Binding; contracting; 
oppofed to laxative. 
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A/lringcnt medicines are binding, which act by the afperity 
of their particles, whereby they corrugate the membranes, and 
make them draw up clofer. Jhiincy. 

The juice is very qflringmt , and therefore of (low motion. 

Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. N° 641 . 
What dimi (fiftieth fenfible perfpiration, encreafeth the in- 
fenfible ; for that reafon a (lengthening and ajhingent diet of- 
ten conduceth to this purpofe. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

A'strocraph v. n.f. [from argot and yf»fu.] The fcience of 
deferibing the ftars. Diet. 

A'strolabe. n.j. pf «r«f, and to take.] 

j . An inftrument chiefly ufed for taking the altitude of the pole, 
the fun or ftars, at fea. 

2. A ftcrcographick projection of the circles of the fphere upon 
the plain of lbme great circle. Chambers. 

Astro loger, n.f [aflrologus, Lat. from and Xay®-.] 
j. One that, fuppofing the influences of the ftars to have a caufal 
power, profeiles to foretel or difeover events depending on 
thole influences. 

Not unlike that which ajlrologers call a conjunction of pla- 
nets, of no very benign afpeCt the one to the other. JVotton. 

A happy genius is the gift of nature : it depends on the in- 
fluence of the ftars, fay the ajlrologers ; on the organs of the 
body, fay the naturalifts ; it is the particular gift of heaven, 
fay the divines, both chriftians and heathens. Dryd. Pr. Dufr. 
Ajlrologers , that future fates forefhew. Pope. 

I never heard a finer fatircagainft lawyers, than that of ajlro- 
logers , when they pretend, by rules of art, to tell when a fuit 
will end, and whether to the advantage of the plaintiff or de- 
fendant. Swift. 

2. It was antiently ufed for one that underftood or explained the 
motions of the planets, without including prediction. 

A worthy ajlrologer now living, who, by the help of perfpec- 
tive glaffes, hath found in the ftars many things unknown to 
the ancients, affirms much to have been difeovered in Venus. 

Raleigh’s Hijl . of the World. 
Astrolo'gian. n.f. [from, ajlrology.] The fame with af.ro- 
loger. 

The twelve houfes of heaven, in the form which ajlrologians 
ufe. Camden. 

The ftars, they fay, cannot difpofe, 

No more than can the ajlrologian. Hudibras. 

Astrolo'cical. 1 adj. [from ajlrology.] Relating to aftrology ; 
Astrolo'cick. S profeffing aftrology. 

Some feem a little ajlrological, as when they warn us from 
places of malign influence. JVotton. 

No ajlrologick wizard honour gains, 

Who has not oft been banifh’d, or in chains. Dryd. Juv. 
Ajlrological prayers feem to me to be built on as good rea- 
fon as the predictions. Stillingfl. Def. of Difc. on R Idol. 

The poetical fables are more ancient than the ajlrological in- 
fluences, that were not known to the Greeks till after Alexan- 
der the Great. BentleJ s Sermons. 

Astrologically. ado. [from djlrology. ] In an aftrological 
manner. 

To Astro'logize. v. n. [from ajlro.’ogy.] To praCtifc aftro- 
logy. 

ASTROLOGY, n.f. [ajlroicgia, Lat.] The praCtice of fore- 
telling things by the knowledge of the ftars ; an art now gene- 
rally exploded, as without reafon. 

I know it hath been the opinion of the learned, who think 
of the art of ajlrology, that the ftars do not force the actions or 
wills of men. Swift. 

Astro'nomer. n.f. [from a ftar, and a rule or law.] 
He that ftudies tile celeftial motions, and the rules by which 
they are governed. 

The m .tions of factions under kings, ought to be like the 
motions,as thea/lrmiomers fpeak of, in the inferiour oshs. Bacon. 
The old and new ajlrononsers in vain 
Attempt the heav’nly motions to explain. Blackmore. 

Since ajlronomcrs no longer doubt of the motion of the pla- 
nets about the fun, it is fit to proceed upon that hypothefis. 

Locke. 

AstRono'mic al. ladj, [from ajlronomy ] Belonging to aftro- 
Astrono'.mick. J nomy. 

Our forefathers marking certain mutations to happen in the 
fun’s progrefs through the zodiack, they regiftrate and fet them 
down in their ajlronomical canons. Brown’s V ulgar Errours. 

Can he not pafs an ajlronomick line, 

Or does he dread th’ imaginary fign. 

That he (hould ne’er advance to either pole. Blackmore. 
Astrono'mically. adv. [from ajlronomical .] In an aftrono- 
mical manner. 

ASTRONOMY, n. f. [ xr^cnfia, from d-rf, a ftar, and a 
law, or rule.] A mixed mathematical fcience teaching the 
knowledge of the celeftial bodies, their magnitudes, motions, 
diftanccs, periods, eclipfes, and order. The origin of ajlro- 
nomy is uncertain ; but from Egypt it travelled into Greece, 
where Pythagoras was the firft European who taught that the 
earth and planets turn round the fun, which (lands immoveable 
in the center ; as he himfelf had been inftructcd by the Egyp- 
tian priefts. From the time of Pythagoras, ajlronomy funk in- 
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to negleCt, till it was revived by the Ptolemys, kings of P • 
and the Saracens, after their conqueft of that country 
acquired fomc knowledge of it, brought it from Africa to 
and again reftored this fcience to Europe, where it has f , 
ccived very confidcrable improvements. Cham^ 



A'stroscopy. n.j. Lar»f, a itar, ana u-* 57 T» 4 , to view.l Okr' - 

vation of the ftars. 

Astro-theology, n.f. [from allrum, a ftar, and theolotia ‘P 
vinity.] Divinity founded on the obfervation of theccUi'i 
bodies. 

That die diurnal and annual revolutions are the motions f 
the terraqueous globe, not of the fun, I (hew in the preface of 
my AJlro-Theology. Der ham’s Phyfic»-Thc:C 

Asu'nder. adv. [apunbpan, Sax.] Apart; feparately; not [£ 
gether. 

Two indireCt lines, the further that they arc drawn out, th c 
further they go a funder. Spenfer on 

Senfe thinks the planets fpheres not much ajnndcr ; 

What tells us then their diftance is fo far. Sir J. D C \ : : 
Greedy hope to find 

His wifli, and bed advantage, us af under. Paradift loJl,l.\ t 
The fall’11 archangel, envious of our (late. 

Seeks hid advantage to betray us worfe ; 

Which, when a funder, will not prove too hard. 

For both together are each other’s guard. Dryd. Statiofkn. 

Born far afunder by the tides of men. 

Like adamant and (teel they meet agen. Dryd. Palin, 

All this mctallick matter, both that which continued aju,.. 
day and in Angle corpul'cles, and that which was amaffed and 
concreted into nodules, fublided. Woodward's Nat. Hijt. 

Asy'lum. n.f. [Lat. aavMr, from x. not, and a-.odu, to pillage.] 

A place out of which he that has fled to it, may not be takeii; a 
fanCtuary ; a refuge. 

So facrcd was thc church to fome, that it had the right of an 
afylum, or fanctuary. Aylijfe's Parcrgn, 

Asy'mmetry. n.f. [from «, without, and fynunctry.] 

1. Contrariety to fymmetry ; difproportion. 

The afymmetries of the brain, as well as the deformities of 
the legs or face, may be rectified in time. Crew’s Cojm. Sacra, 

2. This term is fometimes ufed in mathematicks, for what is 
more ufually called incommenfurability ; when between wo 
quantities there is no common meafurc. 

A'symptote. n.f. [from x, priv. c-Jr, with, andsifi-, to fall; 
which never meet; incoincident.] Afymptetcs are right line, 
which approach nearer and nearer to fomc curve; but which, 
though they and their curve were infinitely continued, would 
never meet; and may be conceived as tangents to their curves 
at an infinite diftance. Cha trim. 

Afymptote lines, though they may approach dill nearer toge- 
ther, till they are nearer than the leaft aflignablc diftance, yet, 
being (till produced infinitely, will never meet. Grcw’s Csjir.. 

Asympto'tical. adj. [from afymptote.'] Curves arc faid to be 
afymptotical, when they continually approach, without a poffibi- 
lity of meeting. 

AST N D ETON. n.f. [aoAMor, of x, priv. and n-.l A, to bind to- 
gether.] A figure in grammar, when a conjunction copula- 
tive is omitted in a fentence; as in veni, vidi , via, cf is 
left out. 

At. prep, [rez, Saxon.] 

1 . At before a place, notes the nearnefs of thc place ; as, a man 
is at the houfe before he is in it. 

This cuftom continued among many, to fay their prayers at 
fountains. Stilling feet' s Def. of Dife. on Romijh Idolatry, 

To all you ladies now at land 
We men at fca indite. Buclhuj u. 

2. At before a word fignifying time, notes thc cocxiftencco! the 

time with the event ; the word time is fometimes included m 
the adjeClivc. _ , 

We thought it at the very firft a fign of cold affeCtion. Hooter. 

How frequent to defert him, and at laft 
To heap ingratitude on worthieft deeds. Milt. Samp, ‘s'- 
At the fame time that the (torm beats upon the whole fp<- 
cies, we are falling foul upon one another. AdJifm.fiijJ 
We made no efforts at all, where wc could have nvjft wci- 
kened the common enemy, and, at the fame time, enrtc «• 

ourfelves. . , U -'" 

3. At before a caufal word fignifies nearly the fame as Wtb. 

At his touch, 

Such fanctity hath heav’n giv’11 his hand, . 

They prcfently amend. Shatefp. A j ‘ ! - 

O fir, when he fliall hear of your approach, 

If that young Arthur be not gone already, , 

Ev’n at this news he dies. Sbakefp. Kaig J- 

Much at the fight was Adam in his heart , • 

Difmay’d. Milton’s Paradift LoJi , * 

High o’er their heads a moulding rock is plac d, 

That promifes a fall, and (hakes at ev’ry blaft. jP. 

4. At before a fuperlative adjeClivc implies in the flat e, isa > 1 o' 
in the (late of moft perfection, Id c. 
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Confider any man as to his perfonal powers they are not 
meat • fur, at -Treat eft, they mu ft ltill be limited. ' • 

g We bring into the world with us a poor needy uncertam hfe, 
(bort the longed, and unquiet at the belt. ' 

r At before a perfon, is feldom ufed otherwise than ludtcroufly , 

5 ’ -TS he longed to be at him, that is, to attack him. 

/- ‘ It before a fubflantive fometimes itgnifics the particular con- 
* l!it i 0!l 0 r circumftanccs of the perfon ; as, at peace, in a (late ot 

' )taCC ‘ Under pardon, 

You are much more at talk for want ofwifdom 

Than prais’d for harmful mildnefs. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

It bringeth thc treafure of a realm into a few hands : for the 
ufurcr being at certainties, and others uncertainties, at the 
the end of the game moll of the money will be in the box-flar. 
Hence walk’d the fiend at large in fpacious field. 1 . Lojt. 
The reft, for whom 110 lot is vet decreed, > 

May run in paftures, and at pleafure feed. Dryden s / irgtl. 

Defcrted, at his utmoft need, ... 

By thofc his former bounty fed. Dryden s St. Laciha. 

1 What hinder’d either in their native foil, 

At cafe to reap the harvelt of their toil. Dryden’ s Fables. 

Wife men are fometimes over-borne, when they are taken at 
a difadvantage. Collier of Confidence. 

Thcfe have been the maxims they have been guided by : 
take thefe from them, and they are perfectly at a lofs, their 
compafs and pole-liar then are gone, and their underftanding is 

perfectly at a nonplus. Locke ' 

One man manages four horfes at once, and leaps (rom the 
back of another at full fpccd. Pope’s Ejfay on Homer s Battles. 

They will not let me be at quiet in my bed, but purfue me 
to my very dreams. Swift. 

- r At before a fubftantive fometimes marks employment or atten- 
tion. 

We find fome arrived to that fottiftinefs, as to own roundly 
what they would be at. South. 

How d’ye find yourfelf, fays the doctor to his patient ? A little 
while after he is at it again, with a pray how d’ye find your 
body ? ' L'Ejlrange. 

' But (he who well enough knew what, 

Before he fpoke, he would be at. 

Pretended not to apprehend. Hudibras. 

The creature’s at his dirty work again. Pope. 

8. At fometimes the fame with furnijhedwith , after thc hrcnch a. 

Infufe his brealt with magnanimity, 

And make him naked foil a man at arms. Shak. HettryVl. 

9. At fometimes notes the place where any thing is, or aCts. 

Your hufband is at hand, I hear his trumpet. Sb.M. ofVcn. 
He that in tracing the vellels began at thc heart, though he 
thought not at all of a circulation ; yet made he the firft true 
ltcp towards the difeovery. Grew’s Cofmologia Sacra. 

There various news I heard, of love and ftrife, 

Of (terms at fea, and travels on the (here. Pope. 

1 c. At fometimes fignifies in confcquence of. 

Impeachments at the profecution of the houfe of commons, 
have received their determinations in the houfe of lords. Hale. 

1 1. .At- marks fometimes thc effect proceeding from an aCt. 

Reft in this tomb, rais’d at thy hulband’s coft. Dryden. 
Tom has been at the charge of a penny upon this occafion. 

Addifon. Spectator, N rJ 482. 
Thofe may be of ufe to confirm by authority, what they will 
not be at the trouble to deduce by reafoning. Arbuth. on Alim. 

1 2. At fometimes is nearly the fame as in, noting fituation. 

She hath been known to come at the head of thcfe rafeals, 


Swift. 


and beat her lover. 

1 3. At fometimes marks thc occafion, like on. 

Others, with more helpful care, 

Cry’d out aloud. Beware, brave youth, beware ! 

At this he turn’d, and, as the bull drew near, 

Shunn’d, and receiv’d him on his pointed fpear. Dryden. 

14. At fometimes feems to fignify in thc power of, or obedient to. 

But thou of all the kings, Jove’s care below. 

Art leaft at my command, and moft my foe. Dryd. Iliad. 

15. At fometimes notes the relation of a man to an action. 

To make pleafure the vehicle of health, is a doctor at it in 
good earned. _ Collier of Friendjhip. 

1 6. At fometimes imports thc manner of an action. 

One warms you by degrees, the other fets you on fire all at 
once, and never intermits his heat. Dryden’ s Fables, Pref. 

Not with lefs ruin than the Bajan mole, J ’ 

At once comes tumbling down. ’ Dryden’ s /Eneid. 

17. At, like the French chess, means fometimes application to, or 
dependence on. 

The worft authors might endeavour to pleafe us, and in that 


endeavour deferve fomething at our hands. 

18. At all. In any manner ; in any degree. 

Nothing more true than what you once let fall, 
Moft women have no characters at all. 

A tabal. n.f. A kind of tabour ufed by thc Moors. 
Children (hall beat our atabals and drums. 

And all the noify trades of war no more 
Shall wake the peaceful morn 


Pope. 


Pope. 
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ATARA’XIA. ln.fi [It xe*$*.] Exemption from vexation » 

A'taraxy. ) tranquillity. 

The fccpticks affected an indifferent cquiponderous neutra- 
lity, as thc only means to their aluraxia, and freedom from pal- 
fionate difturbanccs. Glanvil/e’s Seepfts Sclent fca. 

Ate. Thc preterite of eat. See To Eat. 

And by his fide, his (iced the grafly forage ate. tatry - v .- 
Even our firft parents ate themfelves out - f paradife ; and 
Job’s children junketted and feafted together often. South. 

ATHA'NOR. n.f. [achymical term, borrowed from 

or, as others think, TOH-] A digefting furnace, to keep heat 
for fome time; fo that it may be augmented or dimimlhcd at 
pleafure, by opening or (hutting fomc apertures made on pur- 
pofe with Aiders over them, called regifters. -<uincy. 

A'theism. rt. f. [from athcijl. It is only of two fyllablcs.in poe- 
try.] Tbetiifbelicfof a God. . 

God never wrought miracles to convince atheifn, , becauie 
his ordinary works convince it. Bacon sE Jays. 

It is the common intcrcft of mankind, to punifli all thofe who 
would feduce men to atheifn. Til !o fort. 

ATHEIST, n.f [<£§.©-, without God.] One that denies the 
exiftence of God. 

To thefe, that fober race of men, wliofe lives 
Religious, titled them the Tons of God, 

Shall yield up all their virtue, all their fame. 

Ignobly ! to the trains, and to the fmiles 
Of thefe fair atheifts. Milton’s Paradife Lofl, b. xi. 

Though he were really a fpcculativc athcijl, yet if he would 
but proceed rationally, he could not however be a practical 
athcijl , nor live without God in this world. South. 

Athcijl, ufe thine eyes, 

And having view’d the order of the (kies, 

Think, if thou canft, that matter blindly hurl’d, 

Without a guide, (hould frame this wond’rous world. Creech. 
No athcijl , as fucli, can be a true fiiend, an aftcClionate re- 
lation, or a loyal fubjeCt. Bentley s Sermons. 

Atheist, adjc Athciftical; denying God. 

Nor (food unmindful Abdiel to annoy 
The athcijl crew. Ali/ton’s Paradife Lofl, b. vi. 

Atheistical, adj. [from atheijll] Given to atheifin ; im- 
pious. 

Men are atheiflical, becaufe they arc firft vicious ; and ques- 
tion thc truth of chrillianity, becaufe they hate the praCtice. 

South. 

Athei'stically. adv. [from atheiflical .] In an atheiftical 
manner. 

Is it not enormous, that a divine, hearing a great finnertalk 
atheijlically, and feoff profanely at religion, (hould, inftead of 
vindicating the truth, tacitcly approve the fcofter. South. 

I entreat fuch as arc atheijlically inclined, to confider thefe 
things. Tillotfon. 

At hei'stic alkess. n.f. [from atheiflical.'] The quality of 
being atheiftical. 

Lord, purge out of all hearts profanenefs and atheijlicalnefs. 

Hammond's Fundamentals. 

Athei'stick. adj. [from atkeijl.] Given to atheifm. 

This argument demonftrated the exiftence of a Deity, and 
convinced all athcijlick gainlayers. Ray on the Creation. 

A'thel, Athelinc, Adel, and 2*Ethel. [from add, noble. 
Germ.] So ALthclrcd is noble for counfel ; Alt he lard, a noble ge- 
nius ; Aithclbcrt, eminently noble ; / Ethdward , a noble protestor. 

Gibfon’s Camden. 

A'theous. adj. [a^i®-.] Athciftick ; godlefs. 

Thy Father, who is holy, wife, and pure, 

Suffers the hypocrite, or atheous prieft. 

To tread his facred courts. Paradife Regained , b. i. 

ATHERO'MA. n.f. [a$/ja-»«, from a.5ico-, paporpulfe.] Afpe- 
cies of wen, which neither caufes pain, dilcolours the (kin, nor 
yields eafily to the touch. 

If the matter forming them, rcfembles milk curds, the tu- 
mour is called atheroma ; if it be like honey, meliceris ; and 
if compofed of fat, or a fuety fubftance, (leatoma. Sharp. 
Athero'matous. adj. [from atheroma.] Having the qualities 
of an atheroma, or curdy wen. 

Feeling the matter fluctuating, I thought it atheromatous. 

JVfcmans Surgery. 

Athirst, adv. [from a and thirjl.] Thirfty; in want of drink. 
With fcanty meafure then fupply their food ; 

And, when athirjl , reftrain ’em from the flood. Dryden, 
Athle'tick. adj. [from athleta, Lat. iSxirrik, a wrcftler.] 

1. Belonging to wreftling. 

2. Strong of body ; vigorous ; luftv ; robuft. 

Seldom (hall one fee in rich families that athletick foundnefs 

and vigour of conftitution, which is feen in cottages, where 
nature is cook, and neceffity caterer. South. 

Science diftinguiflics a man of honour from one of thofe 
athletick brutes, whom undefervedly we call heroes. Dryden. 
Athwa'rt. P re P- [from a and thwart.] 



Dryden s Don Stbajlian. 


1. Acrofs ; tranfverfe to any thing. 

I hemiftocles made Xerxes pod out of Grecia, by giving 
out a purpofe to break his bridge athwart the Hellefpont. 

2 Bacons Ejfay s. 
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Execrable fliape ! 

That dar’ft, though grim and terrible, advance 
Thy mifereated front atlnvart my way. Par ad. Left, b. ti. 

Through. 

Now, atlnvart the terrors that thy vow 
Has planted round thee, thou appear’d more fair. Aid. Cato. 
Athw'art. adv. 

In a manner vexatious and perplexing ; crofsly. 

All atlnvart there came 

A port from Wales, loaden with heavy news. Sb. Hen. IV. 
Wrong. 

The baby beats the nurfe, and quite athwart 
Goes all decorum. Sbakejp. Mcufure for Aleafure. 

Ati'lt. adv. [from a and ////.] 

1. In the manner of a tiltcr; with the action of a man making 
a thruft at an antagonift. 

In the city Tours, 

Thou ran’ft atilt, in honour of my love. 

And dol’d away the ladies hearts from France. Sb. Hen. VI. 

To run atilt at men, and wield 
Their naked tools in open field. Hudibras , p. i. c. i. 

2. In the podurc of a barrel raifed or tilted behind, to make it 
run out. 

Such a man is always atilt ; his favours come hardly from 
him. SpeSlator . 

A'tlas. n.J. 

A collection of maps, fo called probably from a picture of 
Atlas fupporting the heavens, prefixed to fome collection. 

2. A large fquare folio ; fo called from thefc folios, which, con- 
taining maps, were made large and fquare. 

, Sometimes the fupporters of a building. 

. A rich kind of filk or duff made for women’s cloaths. 

I have the convcnicncy of buying Dutch atlajfes with gold 
and filver, or without. Spectator, N 1 2fc>d. 

A'tmosphere. n.f. [iw®-, vapour, and a fphere.] . 

The exteriour part of this our habitable world is the air, or 
atmofpbere ; a light, thin, fluid, or fpringy body, that cncom- 
pafles tire folid earth on all tides. Locke. 

It is generally fuppofed to be about forty-five miles high. 

Immenfe the whole excited atmofpbere 
Impetuous ruthes o’er the founding world. Thomyon s Aut. 
Atmosphe'rical. ad}, [from atmojphere.] Confiding of the 
atmofphere ; belonging to the atmofphere. 

We did not mention the weight of tire incumbent atmofpbe-' 
rical cylinder, as a part of the weight refitted. Boyle. 

ATOM. n.f. [ atomus , Lat. *rojx$..] 

1 . Such a fmall particle as cannot be phyfically divided : and thefc 
are the firft rudiments,or the component parts of all bodies. $>ttin. 

Innumerable minute bodies are called atoms , becaufe, by rca- 
fon of their perfeft folidity, they were really indivifible. Ray. 
Sec plaftick nature working to this end. 

The fingle atoms each to other tend, 

AttraCf, attracted to, tire next in place. 

Form’d and imped'd its neighbour to embrace. Pope. 

2. Any thing extremely fmall. 

It is as eafy to count atoms , as to refolve the propofitions of 
a lover. Shakefp. As you like it. 

Ato'mical. adj. [from atom.] 

. Confifting of atoms. 

Vitrified and pellucid bodies arc clearer in their continuities, 
than in powders and atomical divifions. Brown's V Agar Err. 

. Relating to atoms. 

Vacuum is another principal doCtrine of the atomical philo- 
fophy. * Bentley s Sermons. 

A'tomist. n.f. [from atom.] One that holds the atomical phi- 
lofophy, or doCtrine of atoms. 

The atotnifls, who define motion to be a paflage from one 
place to another, what do they more than put one fynonymous 
word for another ? Locke. 

Now can judicious atomi/ls conceive. 

Chance to the fun could his juft impulfe give ? Blackmon. 
A'tomy. n.f An obfolete word for atom. 

Drawn with a team of little atomies , 

Athwart men’s nofes, as they be afleep. Sbak. Rom. and fid. 
To ATO'NE. v. n. [from at one , as the etymologifts remark, 
to be at one, is the fame as to be in concord. This derivation is 
much confirmed by the following paflage. j 

1. To agree; to accord. 

He and Aufidus can no more atone. 

Than violenteft contrariety. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

2 . To ftand as an equivalent for fomething ; and particuLrly ufed 
of expiatory facrifices; with the particle for before the thing 
for which fomething elfe is given. 

From a mean ftock the pious Dccii came ; 

Yet fuch their virtues, that their lofs alone. 

For Rome and all our legions did atone. Dryden s Juvenal. 
lire good intention of a man of weight and worth, or a real 
friend, fcldom atones for the uneafinefs produced by his grave 
reprefentations. 

Let thy fublime meridian courfo 
For Mary’s fetting rays atone : 

Our luftre, with redoubl’d force. 

Mull now proceed from thoc alone. 
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His virgin fword CEgy fthus’ veins imbru’d j 
The murd’rcr fell, and blood aton'd per blood. P./.y r.. 
To Ato'ne. v. a. To expiate; to anfwcr for. 

Soon fhould yon’ boafters ceafe their haughty ft r jf e 
r each atone his guilty love with life. ~ Pete's (t 


irjvj. 


Ato'ne m ent. n.f. [from atone.] 
l . Agreement ; concord. 

He fecks to make atonement 

Between the duke of Glo’fter and your brothers. Sh R m 
Expiation ; expiatory equivalent ; with for. ‘ 

And the Lcvites were purified, and they walked their cL-th 
and Aaron offered them as an offering before the Lord . j 
Aaron made an atonement for them to cleanfe them.N««.vijj * 
Surely it is not a fufficient atonement for the writers, thattb* 
profefs loyalty to the government, and fprinkle fome arguniJ? 
in favour of the diflenters, and, under the Ihelter of popuh, 
politicks and religion, undermine the foundations of all 
and virtue. Swift on the Sentiments of a Church of EngiarJ^J 
Ato'p. adv. [from a and top.] On the top ; at the top. 

Atop whereof, but far more rich, appear’d 
The work as of a kingly palace-gate. Par. lofl , J, j|j 

What is extracted by water from coffee is the oil, whidj 
often fwims aiop of the decoction. Arbuthnot on Aljmnti 
Atrabila'rian. ad), [from atra bills, black choler.] Mclanl 
choly ; replete with black choler. 

The atrabilarian conftitution, or a black, vifeous, pitcW 
confiftencc of the fluids, makes all fecretions difficult and fry- 
ing. Arbuthnot on Din. 

Atraeii.a'rious. adj. [from atra bills, black choler.] Melan- 
cholick. 

The blood, deprived of its due proportion of ferum, « 
finer and more volatile parts, is atra hilarious ; whereby it h 
rendered grofs, black, unctuous, and earthy. fytinc]. 

From this black aduft ftate of the blood, they are atrahi. 
rious. Arbuthnot on Air, 

Atrabila'riousness. n.f. [from atrabilarious.] The ftate of 
being melancholy ; repletion with melancholy. 
Atrame'ntal. aelj. [from atramentum, ink. Lat.] Inky; black. 
If we enquire in what part of vitriol this atramcr.tal and de- 


nigrating condition lodgelh, it will feem efpecialiy to lie inthc 

"Agar Er 

Atr ame'ntous. adj. [from atramentum, ink, Lat.] Inky; black. 


more fixed fait thereof. 


Brown's Vulgar Ermcrs, b.\ i. 



Locke. 


Prior. 


I am not fatisfied, that thofe black and atramatous fpots, 
which feem to reprefent them, are ocular. Brown's VulgErr. 

ATRO'CIOUS. adj. [atrox, Lat.] Wicked in a high degree; 
enormous; horribly criminal. 

An advocate is neccfiary, and therefore audience ought not 
to be denied him in defending caulcs, unJefs it be an tineas 
offence. Ayhffis Parerysx. 

Atro'ciously. adv. [from atrocious.] In an atrocious man- 
ner ; with great wickedncfs. 

Atro'ciousness. n.f. [from atrocious.] The quality of bang 
enormoufiy criminal. 

Atro'citv. n.f [atrocitas, Lat.J Horrible wickedncfs; excels 
of wickedncfs. 

I never recall it to mind, without a deep aftonilhmcnt of the 
very horrour and atrocity of the fail in a chriftian court. IP itin- 
They defired jufticc might be done upon offenders, as the 
atrocity of their crimes deferred. ClarerJc n. 

A'trophy. n.f. [xr^apitt.] Want of nourilhment; a difeafe in 
which what is taken at the mouth cannot contribute to the fup- 
port of the body. 

Pining atrophy , 

Marafmus, and wide-wafting peftilence. Par. Lof, b - xu 
The mouths of the lafteals may be Ihut up by a vifeid mucus, 
in which cafe the chyle pafleth by ftool, and the perfon fall*® 
into an atrophy. Arbuthnot on jfliinttti. 

To ATTA'CH. v. a. [attacker, Fr.] 

i . To arreft ; to take or apprehend by commandment or writ. 

Css oel. 

Eftfoons the guard, which on his ftate did wait, 

Attach'd that traitor falfe, and bound him ftrait. Fairy % 
The Tower was chofcn, that if Clifford fliould accufc £ rei 
ones, they might, without fufpicion or noife, be prefenth 

tacked. Bacon's Henry VJL 

Bohemia greets you, 

Dcfires you to attach his fon, who has ^ 

His dignity and duty both call off. Shakefp. Winter i 
Sometimes with the particle of, but not in prefent ufe. 

You, lord archbifhop, and you, lord Mowbray, 

Of capital treafon I attach you both. Shakefp. Henry 
To fcizc. 

France hath flaw’d the league, and hath attach'd ^ 
Our merchants goods at Bourdcaux. Sbakejp. Henry * 
To lay hold on. 

I cannot blame thca. 

Who am myfelf attach'd witli vveai inefs, 

To th’ dulling of my fpirits. 

To win ; to gain over ; to enamour. 

Songs, garlands, flow’rs, 

And charming fymphonies, attach'd the heart , • 

Of Adam. Milton's Paradife LH, 
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Shakefp. Tontf' 
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6 - on .hofe whom .heir power or 

their wealth attaches to them. 

Attachment, n.f. [ attachment , hr.] 

Adherence; attention; regard. . 

A The Jews are remarkable for an attachment to their own 
J ne J Addifon. Freeholder, N 3 5. 

"The 7 Romans burnt this laft fleet, which is another mark of 
their fmall attachment to the fea. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

2. An apprehenfion of a man to bring him to anfwcr an action , 
and fometimes it extends to his moveables. , . 

q Foreign attachment, is the attachment of a foreigners goods 
* found within a city, to fatisfy creditors within a city. 

To ATTACK, v.a. [attaquer, hr.] 
j. To affault an enemy ; oppofed to defence . 

The front, the rear 

Attack while Yvo thunders in the center. A. Philips' s Briton. 
Thofe’ that attack, generally get the victory, though with 
difadvantage of ground. . Cane's Campaigns. 

2. To impugn in any manner, as with fatire, confutation, ca- 
lumny ; as, the dcclaimer attacked the reputation of his adver- 

faries. . _ , 

Atta'ck. n.f. [from the verb.] An affault upon an enemy. 
Heftor oppofes, and continues the attack ; in which, a.ter 
many actions, Sarpedon makes the firll breach in the wall. 

Pope's Iliad, argtim. I 
If appriz’d of the fevere attack, 

The country be Ihut up. > Thom fon. 

I own ’twas wrong, when thoufands call’d me back, 

To make that hopelefs, ill-advis’d attack. Young. 

Atta'ck er. n.f. [from attack.] The perfon that attacks. 

To ATTA'IN. v. a. [atteindre, Fr. attineo, Lat.] 

1. To gain; to procure; to obtain. 

Such knowledge is too wonderful for me ; it is high ; I can- 
not attain unto it. > Ef. cxxxix. 6. 

Is he wife who hopes to attain the end without the means, 
nay by means that are quite contrary to it ? _ Tdlotfon. 

2. To overtake ; to come up with : a fenfe now little in ufe. 

The earl hoping to have overtaken the Scottifli king, and to 
have given him battle; but not attaining him in time, fetdown 
before the caftle of Aton. Bacon's Henry VII. 

3. To come to ; to enter upon. 

Canaan he now attains ; I fee his tents 
Pitch’d above Sichem. Milton's Paradife Lofl, b. xii. 

4. To reach ;to equal. 

So the firft precedent, if it be good, is feldom attained by 
imitation. Bacon's Effays. 

To have knowledge in moft objects of contemplation, is 
what the mind of one man can hardly attain unto. Locke. 
To Atta'in. v. n. 

1. To come to a certain ftate. 

Milk will foon feparate itfelf into a cream, and a more ferous 
liquor, which, after twelve days, attains to the higheft degree 
of acidity. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. To arrive at. 

Atta in, n.f. [from the verb.J The thing attained ; attain- 
ment: a word notin ufe. 

Crowns and diadems, the moft fplendid terrene attains, are 
akin to that which to-day is in the field, and to-morrow is cut 
down. G/anvi lie's Scepfis. 

Atta'jnart.e. adj. [from attain.] That which may be at- 
tained ; procurable. 

He wilfully neglects the obtaining unfpeakable good, which 
he is perfuaded is certain and attainable. Tillotfon. 

None was propofed that appeared certainly attainable, or of 
value enough. Rogers. 

Atta'inableness. n.f. [from attainable.] The quality of be- 
ing attainable. 

Perlons become often enamoured of outward beauty, with- 
out any particular knowledge of its pofllflbr, or its attainable- 
nejs by them. Cheyne's Philofophical Principles. 

Attainder, n.f. [from to attaint.] 

1 . The aft of attainting in law; conviction of a crime. See To 
Attaint. 

The ends in calling a parliament were chiefly to have the 
attainders of all of his party reverfed ; and, on the other fide, 
to attaint by parliament his enemies. Bacon's Henry VII. 

2. Taint. 

So fmooth he daub’d his vice with fliew of virtue, 

He liv’d from all attainder of fufpeft. Shakefp. Richard III, 
Attainment, n.f. [from attain.] 

1. That which is attained; acquifition. 

We difpute with men that count it a great attainment to be 
able to talk much, and little to the purpofe. Glanvi/le's Scepfs. 

Our attainments are mean, compared with the perfeftion of 
the umverfc. Crew’s Cofnologia Sacra, b. ii. 

2. J he aft or power of attaining. 

The Scripture muft be fufficient to imprint in us the charac- 
ter of all things neceffary for the attainment of eternal life. 

t., . Hooker, b. v. 

Lducation in extent, more large, of time fhortcr, and of at- 
tainmnn more certain. Milton on Education. 
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Government is an art above the attainment of an ordinary 
• „ South'* 

genius. % t r 

If the fame aftions be the inftruments, both of acquiring 
fame and procuring this happinefs, they would ncverthelefs fail 
in the attainment of this laft end, if they proceeded from a de- 
firc of the firft. Addifon. Spectator, N° 25 7 * 

The great care of God for our falvation muft appear in the 
concern"! ie cxpreiled for our attainment of it. Rogers. 

To Atta'int. v.a. [at tenter, Fr.] 

1. To attaint is particularly ufed for fuch as are found guilty of 

fome crime or offence, and efpecialiy of felony or treafon. A 
man is attainted tw-o ways, by appearance, or by procefs. At- 
tainder by appearance is by confeffion, battle, or verdift. Con- 
feffion is double ; one at the bar before the judges, when the 
prifoncr, upon his indiftment read, being alked guilty or not 
guilty, anfwers guilty, never putting himfelf upon the verdict 
of the jury. The other is before the coroner in fanftuary, 
where he, upon his confeffion, was in former times conftraincd 
to abjure the realm ; ivhich kind is called attainder by abjura- 
tion. Attainder by battle is, when the party appealed, and 
choofing to try the truth by combat rather than by jury, is van- 
quifhedr Attainder by verdift is, when the prifoner at the 
bar, anfwering to the indiftment not guilty, hath an inqueft of 
life and death palling upon him, and is by the veidict pro- 
nounced guilty. Attainder by proccfs is, where a party flies, 
and is not found till five times called publicklv in the county, 
and at laft outlawed upon his default. Cowel. 

Were it not an endlcfs trouble, that no traitor or felon fliould 
be attainted, but a parliament muft be called. Spenfer on Ireland. 

I muft offend before I be attainted. Sbakejp. Hen. V I. 

2. To taint; to corrupt. 

My tender youth was never yet attaint 
With any paffion of inflaming love. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

Atta'int. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Any thing injurious, as illncfs, wcarinefs. This fenfe is now 
obfolete. 

Nor doth he dedicate one jot of colour 
Unto the weary and all-watched night ; 

But frelhly looks, and overbears attaint 
With chearful femblance. 

2. Stain; fpot ; taint. 

No man hath a virtue that he lias not a glimpfe of ; nor arty 
man an attaint , but he carries fome ftain of it. 

Shakefp. Troilus and Crcffida . 

3. In horfemanfliip. A blow or wound on the hinder feet of art 

horfe. Farrier s Diet. 

Atta'inture. n.f. [from attaint.] Reproach; imputation. 

Hume’s knavery will be the duchefs’s wreck. 

And her attainturc will be Humphry’s fall. 

Shakcfpeari s Hinry VI. 

To Atta'minAte. v.a. [attaminc, Lat.] To corrupt; to 
fpoil. 

To Atte'.mper. v. a. [attemper 0, Lat.] 

1. To mingle ; to weaken by the mixture of fomething elfe ; to 
dilute. 

Nobility attempers fovereignty, and draws the eyes of the 
people fomewhat alide from the line royal. Bacon s Ej/ays. 

Attemper'd funs arife, 

Sweet-bcam’d, and Ihcdding oft thro’ lucid clouds 
A plcaflng calm. Thomfon's Summer. 

2. To regulate ; to foften. 

His early providence could likewife have attempered his na- 

Bacon's Henry VII, 


Shakefp. Henry V. 


turn therein. 


Thofe finding eyes, attemp'ring ev’fy rav, 

Shone fweetlv lambent with ccleffial day. Pope's El. to Abel. 

3. *1 o mix in jult proportions. 

Alma, like a virgin queen moft bright, 

And to her guefts doth bounteous banquet dight. 

Attemper'd, goodly, well for health and for delight. F. 9 ucem 

4. To fit to fomething elfe. 

Phemius ! let arts of gods and heroes old, 

Attemper'd to the lyre, your voice employ. Pope's Odyffey. 
To Attk'mperate. a . \attempero > Lat.] To proportion to 
fomething. 

Hope muft be proportioned and attemperate to the promife j 
if it exceed that temper and proportion, it becomes a tumour 
and tympany of hope. Hammond s PracJ. Catechifm. 

To Atte'mpt. v.a. [at ten ter, Fr.] 

1. To attack ; to invade ; to venture upon. 

He flatt’ring his difpleafure, 

Tript me behind, got praifes of the king, 

For him attempting who was fclf-fubtlu’d.° Shak. K. Lear. 

Who, in all things wife and juft. 

Hinder’d not Satan to attempt the mind 

Of man ; with ftrength entire, and free-will, arm’d. 

tv. 1 r 1 , Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. x. 

I have been fo hardy to attempt upon a name, which amonz 
fome is yet very facred. Glanville’s Scepfs, Preface. 

2. Jo try; to endeavour. u J 

• 1 h f f T e u hc !f fs fend unto you, for the renew- 
ing of brotherhood and fricndftnp. 1 Mace. xii. 17. 
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Atte'mpt. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. An attack. 

If we be always prepared to receive an enemy, we (hall long 
live in peace and quietnefs, without any attempts upon us .Bacon. 

2 . Ancfi'ay; an endeavour. 

Alack ! I am afraid, they have awak’d ; 

And ’tis not done, th’ attempt , and not the deed. 

Confounds us. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

He would have cry’d ; hut hoping that he dreamt. 

Amazement ty’d his tongue, and flopp'd tit’ attempt. Dryd. 

I fubjoin the following attempt towards a natural hiltory of 
f 0 fly s _ Woodward on Fojfds. 

Atte'mptable. adj. [from attempt.] Liable to attempts or 
attacks. 

The gentleman vouching his to be more fair, virtuous, wife, 
and lefs attemptablt than the rareft of our ladies. Sbak. Cymbcl. 
Atte'mpter. n.f [from attempt.'] 

1. The perfon that attempts ; an invader. 

The Son of God, with godlike force endu’d 
Againft th’ attempter of thy Father’s throne. Far. Loji , b. iv. 

2. An endeavourer. 

You are no factors for glory or treafure, but diftnterefled 
attempters for the univerfal good. Glanvi/le’s Scepf SJentifca. 

To ATTEND, v. a. [attendre, Fr. attendo, Lat] 
i. To regard ; to fix the mind upon. 

The crow doth fing as fweetly as the ftorlc. 

When neither is attended. Shakefp. Merch. of Venice. 

7 . To wait on ; to accompany as an inferiour. 

His companion, youthful Valentine, 

Annuls the emperour in his royal court. Sh. T. Gent, of Per. 

3. To accompany as an enemy. . 

He was at prefent llrong enough to have (lopped or attended 
Walter in his weftern expedition. Clarendon , b. viu. 

4. To be prefent with, upon a fummons. 

If any minifter refufed to admit a ledumr recommended by 
him, he was required to attend upon the committee, and not 
difeharged till the houfes met again. C.arendon. 

5. To accompany; to be appendant to. 

England is fo idly king’d. 

Her feeptre fo fantaftically born, 

'I hat fear attends her not. Shakefp. Henry V . 

My pray’rs and wifhes always fnall attend 
The friends of Rome. . . dfd diforts Cato. 

A vehement, burning, fixed, pungent pain in the ftomach, 
attended vekh a fever. w Arbuthnot on Diet. 

6. To expea. This fenfe is French. , , , . . 

So dreadful a tempcfl, as all the people attended therein the 
very end of the world, and judgment-day. Raleigh s tiijt. 

•7. To wait on, as on a charge. 

The fifth had charge fitk perfons to attend , 

And comfort thofe in point of death which lay. Fairy 
8. To be confequent to. 

The duke made that unfortunate defeent upon Rhee, which 
was afterwards attended wkU many unprofperous attempts. Clar. 

0. To remain to ; to await; to be in ilore tor. 

To him, who hath a profpedl of the Hate that attends all men 
after this, the meafures of good and evil arc changed. Locke. 

10. To wait for infidioufly. 

Thy interpreter, full of defpight, bloody as the hunter, at- 
tends thee at the orchard end. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

11. To be bent upon any objctfl. 

Their hunger thus appeas’d, their care attends 
The doubtful fortune of their abfent friends. Dryd. / trgil. 

12. To ftay for. 

I died whilft in the w’omb he (laid. 

Attending nature’s law. Shakefp. Cymbeltne. 

I haften to our own ; nor will relate 
Great Mithridatcs, and rich Crcefus’ fate ; 

Whom Solon wifely counfell’d to attend 
The name of happy, till he knew his end. Dry den s Juv. 

ToAtte'nd. v.n. 

1 . To yield attention. 

But, thy relation now * for I attend , ... 

Pleas’d with thy words. Milton s Par. Loft, b. vm. 

Since man cannot at the fame time attend to two objc&s, if 
you employ your foirit upon a book or a bodily labour, you 
have no room left for fenfual temptation. Taylor s Holy Living. 

2 . To ftay ; to delay. 

This firft true caufe, and laft good end, 

She cannot here fo well, and truly fee ; 

For this perfection ftie mu ft yet attend, . 

Till to her Maker (he cfpoufed be. Str J. Davies. 

Plant anemonies after the firft rams, if you will have flowers 
very forward; but it is furer to attend till Prober or the 
nroftth after. „ , Evelyn s Kalendar. 

\t ten dance . n.f. [attendance, r r. ] 

1 . The act of waiting on another ; or of ferving. 

I dance attendance here, 

] think the duke will not be fpokc withal. Shakefp. R. III. 
For he, of wh< m thefc things are fpoken, pertaineth to 

another uibc, of which no man gave attendance _at the al- 

Heb. vu. 1 T- 
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The other, after many years attendance upon the duke, waj 
now one of the bedchamber to the prince. Clarendon. 

2. Service. 


Wiry might not you, my lord, receive attendance 
From thofe that flic calls fervants ? Shakefp. King Lear. 

3. The perfons waiting ; a train. 

Attendance none (hall need, nor train ; where none 
Are to behold the judgment, but the judg’d, 

Thofe two. Miltons Paradife LoJl , b. x. /. 8 0t 

4. Attention ; regard. 

Give attendance to reading, to exhortation, to doclrinc. 

1 Tim. iv. 

5. Expectation ; a fenfe now out of ufe. 

That which caufeth bitternefs in death, is the larrguifhing 
attendance and expectation thereof ere it come. Hooker , i. i. 

Attendant, adj. [attendant, hr.] Accompanying as fubor- 
dinate. 

Other funs, perhaps. 

With their attendant moons, thou wilt defery, 
Communicating male and female light. Par. Lojl, l. viii. 
Atte'ndant. n. f 

1. One that attends. 

I will be returned forthwith ; difmifs your attendant there; 
look it be done. Shakefp. Othello. 

2 . One that belongs to the train. 

When fome gracious monarch dies. 

Soft whifpers firit and mournful murmurs rife 

Among the fad attendants. DryJen. 

3. One that waits the plcafure of another, as a fuitor or agent. 

I endeavour that my reader may not wait long for my 
meaning : to give an attendant quick difpatch is a civility. 

Burnet’s Theory , Preface. 

4. One that is prefent at any thing. 

He was a conftant attendant at all meetings relating to cha- 
rity, without contributing. Swift’s Fates of Clergymen. 

5. In law. One that oweth a duty or lervice to another; or, 

after a fort, dependeth upon another. Loud. 

6. That which is united with another ; a concomitant ; a con- 
fequent. 

Beware, 

And govern well thy appetite, left hn 
Surprize thee, and her black attendant , death. Far. L. k. vii. 
They fecure themfclvcs firft from doing nothing, and then 
from doing ill ; the one being fo clofe an attendant on the 
other, that it is fcarce poflible to fever them. Decay of Piety. 

He had an unlimited fenfe of fame, the attendant of noble 
fpirits, which prompteJ him to engage in travels. Pop.Ejf.onH. 

It is hard to take into view all the attendants or confcqucnts 
that will be concerned in the determination of a queftion. 

Watts’ s Improvement of the Mud. 
Atte'nder. n.f. [from attend.] Companion; aliociate. 

The gypfies were there, 

Like lords to appear, 

With fuch their attenders. 

As you thought offenders. Ben Johnfon s Cypjus. 

Att'ent. adj. [attentus, Lat.] Intent; attentive; heedful; 

regardful. . . 

Now- mine eyes fhall he open, and mine cars at tent untotne 

prayer that is made in this place. 2 Ckron. vti. ‘ 5 - 

What can then be lefs in me than defirc, 

'Fo fee thee, and approach thee, whom 1 know, 

Declar’d the Son of God, to hear attent . 

Thy wifdom, and behold thy godlike deeds. P ar. Regain*. 
Read your chapter in your prayers ; little interruptions will 
make your prayers lefs tedious, and yourfelf more intent ll P° n 
them / ; Taylor’s Guide to Devotion. 

To want of judging abilities, we may add their want of 
leifurc to apply their minds to fuch a ferious and attent conlw- 

Being denied communication by their car, their eyes 
more vigilant, attent , and heedful. Holder s El. a f S f‘ 
A'ttentates. n. f. [attentata, Lat.] Proceedings in . 
of judicature, pending fuit, and after an inhibition is decree 
and gone out ; thofe things which are done after an ex 
dicial appeal, may likewife be filled attentates. Ayhjf • “ 

Attention. *. f [ attention , Fr.] The aft of attending or 
heedin^ ; the a£t of bending the mind upon any thing. 

They fay the tongues of dying men . 

Inforcc attention like deep harmony. Sha efp. ,c . w 
He perceived nothing but filcncc, and figns o ^ at 
what he would further fay. Bacon s ) 

But him the gentle angel by the hand 
Soon rais’d, and his attention thus recall d. Far. UJ ' , • 
By attention the ideas, that ofter thcmfelves, arc taken 
of, and, as it were, regiftered in the memory. 

Attention is a very neceffary thing; truth dot . 

ftrike the foul at firft fight. Wattis Jmprov. of be M 


ftrike the foul at firft fight. dattss mprov. 

Attentive, adj. [from attent.] Heedful; regardful, 

attention. ... ir„A,nl dif- 

Being moved with thefe and the like )' olir c _ n{crc J 
courfcs, whereunto we gave moft attentive ear, ti p r{ f gU 
even unto our fouls. tta ’ J Va 
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Venice* 


Can nuke the wolf, or foaming boar, rcflram 
His raac ; the lion drop his crcfted main, 


Attentiveness, n.f. [from attentive.] The ftatc of bc,n 0 

> 7, , ;;vwS“ n of.L“ n dc,.h, b„.dv r few»a 

lamented by the ting. h»we,«,W 

Atte'nuant. adj. [attends, Lat.] What has the power of 

To m ATl FNUATE. v?a. [attenuo, Lat.] To make thin, or 

^Thc finer part belonging to the juice of grapes, being atte- 
nuated ossA fubtilized, was changed into an ardent feint Boyle. 

Vinegar curd, put upon an egg, not only d.fiolvc, tnc fhc.l, 
but alfo "attenuates the white contained in it into a limpid water. 

Wtfeman s out gery. 

It is of the nature of acids to diffolvc or attenuate, and of 
alkalies to precipitate or incraffate. A icwton sCf.re,. 

The ingredients are digefled and attenuated by heat; they 
are f hired and conflantly agitated by winds. Arbuib. on Air. 
Atte nuate, adj. [from the verb.] Made thui, or fender. 
Vivification ever confiflcth in fpirits attenuate, which the 
cold doth congeal and coagulate. Bacoefs hatural Hjtory. 
Attenua'tion. n.f. [from attenuate .] I he act of making 

anv thing thin or /lender ; leflening. . 

Chimin^ with a hammer upon the outfidc of a bell, the found 
will be according to the inward concave of the bell ; whereas 
the elifion or attenuation of the air, can be only between t ie 
hammer and the outfide of the bell. Bacons A at. Hijlory. 
A'tter. n.f. [axcji, Sax. venom.] Corrupt matter. A word 
much ufed in Lincolnfhire. Skinner. 

To Atte'st. v. a. [ atteflor , Lat.] 

1. To bear witnefs of ; to witnefs. 

Many particular fails are recorded in holy writ, attifled oy 
particular pagan authors. Addtfon on the Chrijlian Religion. 

2. To call to witnefs ; to invoke as conlcious. 

The facred ftreams, which hcav’n’s imperial ftatc 
Attejls in oaths, and fears to violate. Dryden S JEncid. 

Attest, n.f. [from the verb] Witnefs; tcllimony ; at- 
teftation. 

With the voice divine 

Nigh thunderftruck, th’ exalted man, to whom 
Such high attejl was giv’n, a while furvey’d 
With wonder. " Paradife Regained, b. i. 

Attesta'tion. n.f [from attejl.] Tcllimony ; witnefs; evi- 
dence. 

There remains a fecond kind of peremptorinefs, of thofe 
who can make no relation without an attrjlation of its cer- 
tainty. Government of the Tongue. 

The next coal-pit, mine, quarry, or chalk-pit, will give at- 
tcflation to what 1 write, thefe are fo obvious that I need not 
feck for a compurgator. Woodward’s Nat. Hi/lory. 

Wc may derive a probability from the attejlation of wife and 
honed men by word or writing, or the concurring witnefs of 
multitudes who have fecn and known what they relate. Watts. 
tti'cuous. adj. [attiguus, Lat.] Hard by; adjoining. Did*. 

r\ A r ri n r /»Wi n n T 'll 1 I'n foin-li lurKlItf nr 
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Waller. 
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And in this coar [c attire, which I now wear, 

With God and with the Mules I confer. 

When lavifli nature, with her belt attire, 

Cloaths the gay fpring, the feafon of 

I pafs their form, and cv ry charming grace. 

But their attire, like liveries of a kind. 

All rich and rare, is frefh within my mind. 

«• In hunting. ‘ pnm. 

3. In botrnv. 2 f F the Mm, whkh is eithei 
the empalemcnt, thc called thrums or fuits, asm 

florid or feunform. ’ ‘ ^ fometimes of two, 

the flowers of mangoH and tanfty , cm - |S the florct , 

but commonly of three pares. the cowflip flower, 

A “r/TS ssrs.- « attires 

A'ttitude. ruf [attitude, Fr. from ^ U .1 The pollure 
or aflion in which a flattie or painted figure is P 1 ^- j 

Bernini would have taken his opmton upo^the ^ 

" //! rhey C were g Jamous originals that gave rife to Aatu^jnth 

Arr^r^Ta^^ 

I fhall farther take notice of the exquifite libration of the 
attcUcnt and depriment mufcles. Derhanfs 

Attorney, n.f. [atternatus, low Lat. from tour, 1 r. Clu, qu, 
vient a tour d'autrui ; qui altcnus vices fuhit.] , 

1. Such apcrfonasbyconlent, commandment, or rcqucls, t fci 

heed, fees, and takes upon him thc charge of other men s bufi- 
nefs, in their abfence. Attorney is either general or fpccial . 
Attorney general is he that by general authority ts ppoin.ed to 
all our affairs or fuits ; as thc attorney general of the king, which 
Is nearly thc fame with Procurator Crfans in the Roman em- 
pire. 'Attorneys general are made either by the king s letters 
patent, or by our appointment before juftices in eyre, in open 
court. Attorney fpecial or particular, is he that is employed in 
one or more caufes particularly fpccified. Tnere are alfo, in 
refpcdl of thc divers courts, attorneys at large, and attorneys Jpe- 
cial, belonging to this or that court only. Lowe . 

Attorneys in common law, arencaily thc fame with prociOis 
in the civil law, and folicitors in courts of equity. Attorneys 
fuc out writs or proccfs, or commence, carry on, and defend 
adlions, or other proceedings, in the names of other perfon.,, 
in the courts of common law. None arc admitted to act 
‘without having ferved a elerkfhip for five years, taking the 
proper oath, being enrolled, and examined by thcjuJgcs. 1 he 
attorney general pleads within thc bar. 1 o hun come warrants 
for making out patents, pardons, &c. and he is the principal 
manager of all law affairs of the crown. Chambers. 

I am a fubjedl, 

And challenge law : attorneys arc deny’d tnc, 

And therefore perfonally I la_, my claim 
To mine inheritance. Shakefp. Richard IL 

The king’s attorney, on the contrary. 

Urg’d on examinations, proofs, confclfions, 

Of divers witnefles. Shakefp. Henry VIIL 

Dcfpairing quacks with curfes fled the place. 

And vile attorneys, now an ufelefs race. Pope, Epifl. iii. 
2. It was anciently ufed for thofe who did any bufineR tor an- 
other; now only in law. 

I will attend my hufband ; it is my office ; 

And will have no attorney bur payfelf ; 

And therefore let me have him home. Sbak. Com. of Err . 

Why fhould calamity be lull of words ? 

— Windy attorneys to their client woes, 

Airy fuccccdersof inteftate joys. Shakefp. Richard flit. 
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To Atti'nge. v. a. [attingo, Lat.J To touch lightly or gently. 

Did. 

To ATTIRE, v. a. [attirer, Fr.] Todref, ; to habit; to ar- 
ray. 

Let it lilccwifc your gentle bread infpire 
With fwcct infufion, and put you in mind 

Of that proud maid, whom now thofe leaves attire. 

Proud Daphne. Spenfer, Sonnet xxxvii. 

My Nan fhall be the queen of all the fairies ; 

Finely attired in a robe of white. Shakefp. M. W. of Windf. 
With the linen mitre fhall he be attired. Lev. xvi. 4. 

Now thc fappy boughs 

Attire themfclvcs with blooms. Philips. 

Atti're. n.f. [from thc verb ] 

1 . Clothes ; drefs ; habit. 

It is no more difgrace to Scripture to have left things free to 
be ordered by the church, than for nature to have left it to thc 
wit of man to devife his own attire. Hooker , b. iii. 

After that the Roman attire grew to be in account, and thc 
gown to be in ufe among them. Sir John Davies on Ireland. 
7 hy fumptuous buildings, and thy wife’s attire. 

Hath cofl a mafs of publick treafury. 

Shake fbeare’ s Henrv VI. 




To Atto'rney. v. a. [from the noun; the verb is now no 
in ufe.] 

1. To perform by proxy. 

Their encounters, though not perfonal, have been royally 
attornied with interchange of gifts. Slakcfp. Whiteds Tales 

2. To employ as a proxy. 

As I was then 

Advcrtifing, and holy to your bufinefs. 

Not changing heart with habit, I am ftill 

Attornied to your fervice. Shal.fp. Meafure for A I, a are. 

Atto'rnev ship, n.f [from attorney.] The office of an at- 
torney. 

But marriage is a matter of more wofth. 

Than to be dealt in by attorney/hip. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

AttoTrnment. n.f. [, aUowrnar.ent , Fr.] An yielding of the 
tenant to a new lord, or acknowledgment of him to be his 
lord ; for, otherwife, he that buyeth or obtaincth any lands or 
tenements of another, which are in the occupation of a third, 
cannot get poffellion. Cowel. 

To ATTRA CT, v a. [attrahe, eittradum, Lat.] 

j . To draw to fomething. 

A man fhould fcarcc perfuadc thc affeflions of the loaJftone, 
or that jet and amber attradeth draws and light bodies. 

n *"> rr t t-* 
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The (ingle atoms each to other tend. 

Attract, attraded to, the next in place. 

Form’d and impeU’d its neighbour to embrace. Pope. 

2. To allure ; to invite. 

Adorn'd 

She was indeed, and lovely, to attrad 
Thy love ; not thy fubjeCtion. Miltons Par. Loft, b. x. 
Shew the care of approving all actions fo, as may moft effec- 
tually attract all to this profcffion. Hammonds Fundam. 

Deign to be lov’d, and ev’ry heart fubdue ! 

What nymph could e’er attract fuch crowds as you ! Pope. 
Attra'ct. n.f. [from to attrad.] Attraction ; the power of 
drawing. 

Feel darts and charms, attrads and flames, 

And woe and contract in their names. Hudibras. 

Attra'ctical. adj. [from attrat 7.] Having the power to 
draw to it. 

Some Hones arc endued with an electrical or at t radical 
virtue. Roy on the Creation. 

Attraction. n.f. [from attrad.] 

1 . The power of drawing any thing. 

The drawing of amber and jet, and other elcctrick bodies, 
and the attradion in gold of the fpirit of quickfilver at dif- 
tance ; and the attraction of heat at diflance ; and that of fire 
to naphtha ; and that of fome herbs to water, though at dif- 
tance; and divers others, we (hall handle. Bacons Nat. Hift. 

Loadftoncs and touched needles, laid long in. quickfilver, 
have not admitted their attradion. Brown s V idgar Erronrs. 

Attradion may be performed by impulfe, or fome other 
means ; I ufc that word, to fignify any force by which bodies 
tend towards one another. Newton's Opticks. 

2 . The power of alluring or enticing. 

Setting the attradion of my good parts afide, I have no other 
charms. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

Attractive, adj. [from at trad.] 

1 . Having the power to draw any thing. 

What if the fun 

Be centre to the world ; and other flars. 

By his attradive virtue, and their own, 

Incited, dance about him various rounds. Paradife Loft. 

Some the round earth’s cohefion to fccurc, 

For that hard talk employ magnetick power ; 

Remark, fay they, the globe, with wonder own 
Its nature, like the fam’d attradive Hone. Blackrnore. 

Bodies aft by the attractions of gravity, magnetifm, and 
eleCtricity ; and thefe inftances make it not improbable but 
there may be more attradive powers than thefe. hewt. Opt. 

2. Inviting; alluring; enticing. 

Happy is Hcrmia, wherefoe’er fhc lies ; 

For (he hath blcffed and attradive eyes. 

Shakefp. Midfum. Night's Dream. 
I pleas’d, and with attradive graces won. 

The moft: averfe, thee chiefly. Paradife Loft, b. ii. 

AttraCtive. n.f. [from attract.] That which draws or in- 
cites allurement ; except that attradive is of a good or indiffe- 
rent fenfe, and allurement generally bad. 

The condition of a fervant Haves him off to a diftance ; 
but the gofpel fpeaks nothing but attradives and invitation. 

v South. 
With the power of 


u prc«e 


The quality of 


Attra'ctively. adv. [from attradive.'] 
attracting or drawing. 

AttraCtiveness. n.f. [from attradive .] 
being attradive. 

AttraCtor. n.f. [from attrad.] The agent that attraCls ; 
a drawer. 

If the flraws be in oil, amber draweth them not ; oil makes 
the Hraws to adhere fo, that they cannot rife unto the attrac- 
ts Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. ii. 

ATtrahent. n.f. [attrahens, Lat.J T hat which draws. 

Our eyes will inform us of the motion of the Heel to \tsat- 
trahent. Glanville's Scepfts. 

Attrecta'tion. n.f. [ attredatio , Lat.] Frequent handling./). 

Attributable, adj. [attribuo, Lat.] That which may be 
aferibed or attributed ; afcribable ; imputable. 

Much of the origination of the Americans feems to be at- 
tributable to the migrations of the Seri. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

To ATTRIBUTE, v. a [attribuo, Lat.] 

1. Toafcribc; to give; to yield. 

To their very "bare judgment fomewhat a reafonable man 
would attribute, notwithifanding the common imbecillities 
which are incident unto our nature. Hooker, b. ii. 

We attribute nothing to God that hath any repugnancy or 
contradiction in it. Power and wifdom have no repugnancy 
in them. Tilled fon. 

2. To impute, as to acaufe. 

I have obferved a Campania determine contrary to appear- 
ance?, by the caution and conduCt of a general, which were 
attributed to his infirmities. Temple. 

The imperfection of tclefcopes is attributed to fpherical 
glaflcs ; and mathematicians have propounded to figure them 
by the conical fcctions. Newtons Opticks. 
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ATTRIBUTE, n.f. [from to attribute.] 

1. The thing attributed to another, as perfection to the Sur 

Being. * 

Power, light, virtue, wifdom, and goodnefs, being all W 
tributes of one Ample eflcncc, and of one God, we i n a l) 
mire, and in part difeern. Sir Walter Raki 

Your vain poets after did miflake, 

Who ev’ry attribute a god did make. Dryden's Tyr l T 
All the perfections of God arc called his attributes- f or t 
cannot be without them. Watts' sLu > 

2. Quality ; adherent. 

They mufl have thefe three attributes ; they mull be men of 
courage, fearing God, and hating covetoufnefs. ^ 

3. A thing belonging to another ; an appendant. 

His feeptre fhews the force of temporal pow’r. 

The attribute to awe and majefly ; 

But mercy is above this feepter’d fway. 

It is an attribute to God himfelf. Shak. Merchant ofVi«\i< 
The fculptor, to diflinguilh him, gave him, what the mt [ 
dalliHs call his proper attributes , a fpear and a flneld. Adbin 

4. Reputation; honour. 

It takes 

From our achievements, though perform’d at height, 

The pith and marrow of our attribute. Shakefp, HanJjs 
Attribution, n.f. [from to attribute .] Commendation. 

If fpeaking truth. 

In this fine age, were not thought flattery, 

Such attribution fhould the Douglas have, 

As not a foldier of this feafon’s (tamp 
Should go fo general current through the world. 

Shakefp. Henry IV, p j 

Attri'te. adj. [attritus, Lat.] Ground; worn by rubbing. 
Or by collifion of two bodies, grind 
The air attrite to fire. Milton's Paradife Lo/I, k. x. 

Attri'te ness. n.f. [from attrite.] The being much worn. 
Attrition, n.f. [attritio, Lat ] 

1. The aCt of wearing things, by rubbing one againft another 

This vapour, afeending inceflantly out of the abjfs, and 
pervading the Hrata of gravel, and the refl, decays the bona 
and vegetables lodged in thofe Hrata 5 this fluid, by its conti- 
nual attrition, fretting the faid bodies. Woockv. Nat. Hijhry, 
The change of the aliment is efteCfcd by attrition of the in- 
ward flomach, and diffolvent liquor afliHed with heat. 

Arbuthnct on dlinunti. 

2. [With divines.] Grief for fin, arifing only from the fear of 
punifhment ; the lowcfl degree of repentance. 

To Attu ne, v. a. [from tune.] 

1. To make any thing mufical. 

Airs, vernal airs, 

Breathing the fmell of field and grove, attune 

The trembling leaves. Miltons Par. Left, k. ir. 

2. To tune one thing to another ; as, he attunes his voice to his 
harp. 

Attu'rney. n.f. See Attorney. 

Atwe'en. adv. or prep. [See Between.] Betwixt; between, 
in the midfl of two things. 

Hcrloofe long yellow locks, like golden wire, 
Sprinkled with pearl, and pcrling flowers atween. 

Do, like a golden mantle, her attire. Spenfer's Epithakm. 
Atwi'xt. prep. [See Betwixt.] In the middle of two things. 
But with outrageous Hrokes did him reflrain, 

And with his body barr’d the way atwixt them twain. 

Fairy Shuai, i i- 

To AVAIL, v. a. [from valoir , Fr. to avail being nearly the 
fame thing with faire valoir.] 

1. To profit; to turn to profit; with ^before the thingufed. 

Then (hall they feek t’ avail themfelves of names, 
Places, and titles ; and with thefe to join 
Secular pow’r. Milton's P ar. Loft, b xu. 

Both of them avail themfelves of thofe licences, which A- 
pollo has equally beHowed on them. Dryden's Dvftftd' 

2. To promote ; to profper ; to aflifi. 

Meantime he voyag’d to explore the will 
Of Jove on high Dodon :’s holy hill, t 

What means might beH his fafe return avail. Pope * 

To Ava'il. v. n. To be of ufe ; to be of advantage. 


Nor can my flrength avail, unlefs by thee 
Endu’d with force, I gain the victory. Drydtn s 
When real merit is wanting, it avails nothing to have n 
encouraged by the great. Pope's Preface to hs a 

Ava'il. n.f [from to avail.] Profit; advantage; bene L 
For all that elfedid come, were fure to fail ; 

Y ct would he further none but for avail. , 

Spenfer's HubbarSs Loh. 

I charge thee, 

As heav’n fhall work in me for thine avail, « 

To tell me truly. Shakefp. All’s well that en 1 

Truth, light upon this way, is of no more avail to u * f 
errour. 

Ava'il able. adj. [from qvail.] 

1 . Profitable; advantageous. , .. nt0) 

All things fubjeZf to a&ion, the will does fo far inc in ^ 
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as reafon judges them more available to our blits. Hooker , b. 1. 

2 ? TttZlTavailabU by confent. Hooker, b i- 

Mighty is the efficacy of fuch intcrceffions t0 ave * £ &* 
mentis how much more av fable then may ^be m igure 

Power of promoting 

av’SK"!/ Ptom«a] St: 

F He did abate aid avale the fovereignty into more femtude 

n . . r .1 — n U„A k..,.n omnner us. WottOll. 


Spenfe 


<er. 


towards that fee, than had been among us. 

To Ava'le. v. n. To fink. ? 

But when his latter ebb gins to avale. 

Huge heaps of mud he leaves. 

Avant-guard. n.f. [avantgarde, Fr.] The van; the firH 

b °The horfemen' might iffuc forth without diflurbance of the 
foot, and the avant-'guard without fhuffling with the batta.l or 
. 6/r J, Hayward . 

A'VARICE. n. f. [avarice, Fr. avaritia , Lat.] Covetoufnefs ; 
infatiablc defire. 

There grows 

In my moH ill compos’d affection, fuch 
A ffanchlefs avarice, that were I king, 

I fhould cut off the nobles for their lands. Shakcjp. Macbeth. 

This avarice of praife in times to come, 

Thofe long infu iptions crouded on die tomb. Dryd. juv. 

Nor love his peace of mind deffroys, 

Nor wicked avarice of wealth. Dryden . 

Avarice is infatiable ; and fo he went Hill pufhing on for 

more. . . L ' E P an S e - 

Avari'cious.£<//. [avar'nieux, Fr.] Covetous; infatiably deiirous. 

I grant him bloody. 

Luxurious, avaricious, falfe, deceitful. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
This fpcech has been condemned, as avaricious ; and Eufla- 
thius judges it to be fpoken artfully. Broome on the Odyjfey. 
Avari'ciously. adv. [fromaiar/cvnar.] Covetoufly. 
Avari'ciousness. n.f. [from avaricious.] The quality of be- 
ing avaricious. 

Ava'st. adv. [from baft a, Ital. it is enough.] Enough; ceafc. 

A word ufed among feamcn. 

Ava'unt. interjed. [avaunt, Fr.] A word of abhorrence, by 
which any one is driven away. 

O, he is bold, and blufhes not at death ; 

Avaunt, thou hateful villain, get thee gone ! Sh. King John. 

After this procefs 
To give her the avaunt ! it is a pity 
Would move a monfler. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Miflrcfs ' difmifs that rabble from your throne. 

Avaunt /— is Ariflarchus yet unknown ? Dunciad, b. iv. 

A'uburne. adj. [from aubotcr, bark, Ir.] Brown; of a tan 
colour. 

Her hair is auburnc, mine is perfect yellow. Sh. T. G. ofVer. 

His auburne locks on either fhoulder flow’d. 

Which to the fun’ral of his friend he vow’d. 

Lo, how the arable with barley grain 
Stands thick, o’erihadow’d, thefe, as modern ufe 
Ordains, infus’d, an auburne drink compofe, 

Wholefome, of dea hlefs fame. Philips. 

A'UCTION. n.f [audio, Lat.] 

1 . A manner of fale in which one perfon bids after another, till 
fo much is bid as the feller is content to take. 

2. The things fold by au/lion. 

Aik you why Phrine the whole auction buys ; 

Phrine forefees a general excife. Pope. 

To A'uction. v. a. [from auction.] To fell by auction 
A'uctionary. adj. [from auction.] Belonging to an auction. 

And much more honefl, to be hir’d, and Hand, . 

With audionary hammer in thy hand, 

Provoking to give more, and knocking thrice 
For the old houlhold fluff of picture’s price. Dryd. Juven. 
A'uctionier. n.f. [from and ion.] The perfon that manages 
an audtion. 

A'uctive. adj. [from audus, Lat.] Of an incrcafing quality. D. 
Aucupa'tion. n.f. [ aucupatio , Lat] Fowling ; bird-catching. 
AUDACIOUS, adj. [auda ieux, Yx.audax, Lat.] Bold; im- 
pudent ; daring ; always in a bad fenfe. 

Such is thy audacious wickcdncfs. 

Thy leud, pcfliProus, and diffentious pranks. Shak. H. VI. 

Till Jove, no longer patient, took his time 
T’ avenge with thunder their audacious crime. uryaen. 
Young fludents, by aconflant habit of difputing, grow im- 
pudent and audacious , proud and difdainful. 

Watts's Jmpro: ement of the Mind. 
Auda'ciously. adv. [from audacious.] Boldly; impudently. 
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An angel (halt thou fee, , T , r 

Yet fear not thou, but (peak audaeicufy. Love s Lab. . 
Audaciousness. n. J. [Irom audaaotis.] Impudence. 

Auda’citv. n.f [from and.,, Lat.] boWncfti 

h JeI Lcan, HW-bon’d rafeal) 1 who would e’er luppofe. 

They had fuch courage and audacity. Shakefp. henry 
Great effects come of induflry and perfcvcrance ; for au- 

For want of that fredom and audacity , neccffary in com- 
merce with men, his pcrfonal modefly overthrew^lm pub- 

lick aiflions. 

A'udible. adj [audibilis, Lat.] 

1. That which may be perceived by hearing. 

Vifiblcs work upon a looking-glafs, and audt P f , 

places of echo, which refcmble in fome fort t! ’ e ™ ver ™ f ‘ " 

; ar Bacon's Nat. hijtory, N 26 j. 

Eve, who unfeen. 

Yet all had heard, with audible lament . 

Difcover’d foon the place of her retire. P aradife Left, b. xi. 
Every fenfe doth not operate upon fancy with the fame torce. 

The conceits of vifibles are clearer and ltronger than thofe c. 
audib/es. Crew’s Cofmologia Sacra, b. 11. 

2 . Loud enough to be heard. _ _ , , , , 

One leaning over a wall twenty-five fathom deep, and ineak- 
incr foftly, the water returned an audible ceho. Bacon. 

A'udibleness. n.f [from audible.] Capabienefs of being 

A'udibly. adv. [from audible.] In fuch a manner as to be heard. 

And lafl, the fum of all, my Father’s voice 
Audibly heard from hcav’n, pronounc’d me his. Par. Reg. 
A'udience. n.f. [audience, Fr.] 

1. The a£t of hearing or attending to any thing. 

Now I breathe again 
Aloft the flood, and can give audience 
To any tongue, fpeak it of what it will. Shak. King John. 

Thus far his bold difeourfe, without controul. 

Had audience. Milton’s Par. Left, b. v. 

His look 

Drew audience , and attention Hill as night, 

Or fummer’s noon-tide air. Milton's Par. Loft, b. u. 

2. The liberty of fpeaking granted ; a hearing. 

Were it reafon to give men audience, pleading for the over- 
throw of that which their own deed hath ratified ? Hooker. 
According to the fair play of the world. 

Let me have audience : I am fent to fpeak, ^ 

My holy lord of Milan, from the king. Shakefp. K. John. 

3. An auditory ; perfons collected to hear. 

Or, if the flar of evening, and the moon, 

Haflcto thy audience , night with her will bring 
Silence. AAilton s Par. Loft, b. vi 1. 

The hall was filled with an audience of the greatefl eminence 
for quality and politenefs. Addifon. Guard. N° 115- 

It proclaims the triumphs of goodnefs in a proper audience > 
even before the whole race of mankind. Attcrburys Sermons. 

4. The reception of any man who delivers a folemn meffage. 

In this high temple, on a chair of Hate, 

The feat of audience, old Latinus fate. Dryden's /Eneid. 
Audience Court. A court belonging to the archbifliop of Can- 
terbury, of equal authority with the arches court, though infe- 
riour both in dignity and antiquity. The original of this court 
was, becaufe the archbifliop of Canterbury heard feveral caufes 
extrajudicially at home in his own palace ; in which, before he 
would finally determine any thing, he ufually committed them 
to be difeuffed by men learned in the civil and canon laws,whom 
thereupon he called his auditors : and fo in time it became the 
power of the man, who is called canfarum aegotior unique audien- 
tia Cantuarienfts auditor, feu 0 JJ 1 inalis. Cow el. 

A'udit. n.f. [from audit, he hears, Lat.] A final account. 

If they, which are accuflomed to weigh all tilings, fhall here 
fit down to receive our audit, the fum, which truth amounteth 
to, will appear to be but this. Hooker , b. v. 

He took my father grofsly, full of bread. 

With all his crimes broad blown, and flufh as May ; 

And how his audit Hands, who knows fave heav’n ? Hamlet. 

I can make my audit up, that all 
From me do back rec -ive the flow’r of all. 

And leave me but the bran. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

To A'udit. v. a. [from audit.] To take an account finally. 
Bifhops ordinaries auditing all accounts, take twelve pence. 

Ayliffe' s Parergcn. 

I love exa«fl dealing, and let Hocus audit ; he knows how the 
money was difburfed. Arbuthnot’s Hift. of J. Bull. 

Audi'tion. n.f. [ auditio , Lat.] Hearing. 

A'uditor. n.f. [auditor, Lat.] 

1. A hearer. 

Dear coulin, you that were lafl day fo high in the pulpit 
againfi lovers, are you now become fo mean an auditor ? 

Sidney , b. ii. 

What a play tow’rd ? I’ll be an aud tor ; 

An adtor too, perhaps. Shakcjp. ATtdJ'ummer Night's Dream. 
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This nrfr doctrine, though admitted by many of his audi- 
tors, is exprefsly againft the Epicureans. Identity s Sermons. 
2. A i erfon employed to take an account ultimately. 

If you fufpcct my huftundry. 

Call me before th’ exadeft auditors , 

And let me on tire proof. Sbakefp. Timon. 

In ecclcfiaftical law. 

The archbifhop’s ufage was to commit the difeuffing of caufes 
to certain perfons learned in the law, lifted his auditors. 

Aylijfe's Par ergon. 

In the (late. 

A king’s officer, who, yearly examining the accounts of all 
under-officers accountable, makes up a general book. Cowel. 
A'uditory. adj. [ auditorial , Lat.] That which has the power 
of hearing. 

Is not hearing performed by the vibrations of fome medium, 
excited in ihe auditory nerves by the tremours of the air, and 
propagated threugh the capillamcnts of thofe nerves ? Newton. 
A'uditory. n.f. [auditorium, Lat.] 

1. An audience ; a collection of perfons affembled to hear. 

Met in the church, I look upon you as an auditory fit to be 
waited on, as you are, by both univerfities. South. 

Demades never troubled his head to bring his auditory to 
their wits, by dry reafon. V Eftrange. 

Several of this auditory were, perhaps, entire ftrangers to the 
perfon whofe death wc now lament. Atterlurys Sermons. 

2. A place where ledures are to be heard. 

A'uditress. n.f. [from auditor.] The woman that hears; a 
Ihe hearer. 

Yet went fire not, as not with fuch difeourfe 
Delighted, or not capable her ear 
Of what was high : fuch pleafure Ihe referv’d, 

Adam relating, fhc foie auditrefs. Milt. Par. Loft , b. viii. 
To Ave'l. v. a. [avcllo, Lat.] To pull away. 

The beaver in chafe makes fome divulfion of parts, yet are 
not thefe parts avelled to be termed tefticles. Brown's Vulg. Err. 
A'vf Mary, n f. [from the firft words of the falutation to the 
Blefied Virgin, Avc Marie.] A form of worlhip repeated by 
the Romantfts in honour of the Virgin Mary. 

All his mind is bent on holinefs, 

To number Ave Maries on his beads. Sbakefp. Henry VI. 
A'venace. n.f. [of avena, oats, Lat.] A certain quantity of 
oats paid to a landlord, inttead of fome other duties, or as a 
rent by the tenant. Did. 

To AVE'NGE. v. a. [venger, Fr.] 

To revenge. 

I will avenge me of mine enemies. Ifaiah , i. 24. 

They flood againft their enemies, and were avenged of their 
adverfaries. JVifl. xi. 3. 

I will avenge the blood of Jezrcel upon the houfe of Jehu. 

Hofea, i. 4. 

2 . Topunilh. 

Till Jove, no longer patient, took his time 
T’ avenge with thunder your audacious crime. 

Ave'nge ance. n.f. [from avenge.] Punifhment. 

This negleded fear 
Signal avengeance, fuch as overtook 
A mifer. 

Ave'ngement. n.f. [from avenge ] Vengeance; revenge. 
That he might work th’ avengement for his fhamc 
On thofe two caitives which had bred him blame. 

Spenfer's Huhberd' s Tale. 

All thofe great battles which thou boafts to win 
Through ftrife and bloodfficd, and avengement 
Now praifed, hereafter thou flialt repent. Fairy £>ucen, l. i. 
Ave'nger. n.f. [from avenge.] 

1. Puniflier. 

That no man go beyond his brother, becaufe that the Lord 
is the avenger of all fuch. 1 Thejf. iv. 6. 

. Ere this he had return’d, with fury’ driv’n 
By his avengers ; fince no place like this 
Can fit his punifhment, or their revenge. Par. Loft , b. x. 

Revenger ; taker of vengeance for. 

The juft avenger of his injured anceftors, the victorious Louis 
was darting his thunder. Dryden s Dufrefnoy. 

But juft difeafe to luxury fuccceds 
And ev’ry death its own avenger breeds. Pope's Eff. on M. 
A'vens. n.f [caryophyllata, Lit.] The fame with herb bennet. 
The characters are ; It hath pennated or winged leaves ; the 
cup of the flower confifts of one leaf, cut into ten fegments ; 
the flower confifts of five leaves, fpreading open ; the feeds arc 
formed into a globular figure, each having a tail ; the roots are 
perennial, and fmell fweet. Thcfpecies are, 1. Common ovens. 
2. Mountain ovens, with large yellow flowers, lAc. The firft 
fort grows wild in England, Scotland and Ireland ; but the ie- 
cond fort came from the Alps. 1 he in It is ufed in medicine, 
and in confedionary for fced-cakes. Millar. 

Ave'nture. n.f. [a venture, Fr.] A mifchance, caufing a man’s 
death, without felony ; as when he is fuddenly drowned, or 
burnt, by any fudden difeafe falling into the fire or water. See 
Adventure. Cowcl. 

A'venue. n.f. [avenue, Fr. It is fometimes pronounced with 
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the accent on the fecond 
generally placed on the firft. 

1 . A way by which any place may be entered. 

Good guards were fee up at all the avenues of the ci*v 
keep all people from going out. Clarendon ill *° 

Truth is a ftrong-hold, and diligence is laying ficge to "' 
fo that it mull obferve all the avenues and paficsto it. 6 e l( , : 

2. An alleys or walk of trees before a houfe. *** 

To AVE R. v. a. [averer, Fr. from verurn, truth, Lat.] To ! 

dare pofitivcly, or peremptorily. 

The reafon of the thing is clear; 

Would Jove the naked truth aver. « . ■ 

Then vainly the philofophcr avers. 

That reafon guides our deed, and inftind theirs. 

How can we juftly diff’rent caufcs frame. 

When the effeds entirely arc the fame ? p ■ 

We may aver, though the power of God be infinite, tT 
capacities of matter arc within limits. Bentley's Scrn-. < 

AVerage. n f. [ averagium , Lat.] 

1. In law, that duty or fervicc which the tenant is to pay to the 
king, or other lord, by his beads and carriages. Chambers 

2. In navigation, a certain contribution that merchants and 
others proportionably make towards the Ioffes of fuch as have 
their goods call overboard for the fatety of the fhip ; or of the 
goods and lives of thofe in thcfhip, in a tempeft ; and this con- 
tribution feems to be fo called, becaufe it is fo proportioned 
after the rate of every man’s average or goods carried. CowJ. 

3. A fmall duty which merchants, who fend goods in another 

man’s Ihip, pay to the mafter thereof for his care of them, over 
and above the freight. Chambers, 

4. A medium ; a mean proportion. 

Averment, n.f. [from aver.] 

1. Eftablifhmcnt of any thing by evidence. 

To avoid the oath, for averment of the continuance of fume 
eftate, which is eigne, the party will fue a pardon .Bacon on Alin. 

2. An offer of the defendant to jultify an exception, and the aft 

as well as the offer. Blsunt. 

Ave'rnat. n.f. A fort of grape. See Vine. 

Averrunca'tion. n.f. [from averruncate.] The a<ft of root- 
ing up any thing. 

To Averru nca 1 e. v. a. [avcrrunco, Lat.] To root up; tt 
tear up by the roots. 

Sure fome mifehief will come of it, 

Unlefs by providential wit. 

Or force, we averruncate it. Htulibm, 

Aversa'i ion. n.f. [from averfor, Lat.] 

1. Hatred; abhorrence; turning away with deteftation. 

Hatred is the paffion of defiance, and there is a kind of aver- 
fation and hoftility included in. its effence. South, 

2. It is moft properly ufed with from before the objed of hate. 

There was a ftiff aver fation in my lord of Eflex from apply- 
ing himfeif to the earl of Leicefter. IPottin. 

3. Sometimes with to, lefs properly. 

There is fuch a general averfation in human nature to con- 
tempt, that there is fcarcc any thing more exafperating. I will 
not deny, but the excefs of the averfation may be lev elled againft 
pride. Go eminent of the Longue, § ]. 

Sometimes, very improperly, with towards. 

A natural and ftcret hatred and averfation towards fociety, 
in any man, hath fomewhat of the favage beaft. Been. 

Ave'rse. adj. [averfus, Lat.] 

1 . Malign ; not favourable. 

Their courage languifh’d, as their hopes decay ’d, 

And Pallas, now averfe , refus’d her aid. Dryden’s /Emil. 

2. Not pleafed with; unwilling to; having fuch a hatred as to 
turn away. 

Has thy uncertain bofom ever ftrovc 
With the firft tumults of a real love? 

Haft thou now dreaded, and now blefs’d his fway, 

By turns averfe , and joyful to obey ? 

Averfe alike to flatter, or offend. 

Not free from faults, nor yet too vain to mend. 

3. It has moft properly from before the objed of averfion. 

Laws politick arc never framed as they fhould be, unlcfspre* 
fuming the will of man to be inwardly obftinate, rebellious* 
and averfe from all obedience unto the facred laws of his nature. 

Hooker, b. 1. 

They believeJ all who objected againft their undertaking to 
be averfe from peace. Clarendon, l . vm- 

Thefe cares alone her virgin breaft employ', 

A. erf: from Venus and the nuptial joy. “ c r‘ 

4. Very frequently, but improperly, to. 

He had, from the beginning of the war, been very averfe to 
any advice of the privy council. Clarendon, b- 

Diodorus tells us of one Charondos, who was averfe to 
innovation, efpecially when it was to proceed from particu ai 
perfons. Swift on the Difftnjms in Athens and Rome. 

Aversely, adv. [from averfe.] 

1. Unwillingly. 

2. Backwardly. 

Not only they want thofe parts of fccretion, but it is 
ted overfly, or backward, by both fexes. Brown's 1 meat t’ r < 
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Ave'rsENES. n.f. [from averfe.] Umvillingncfr ; backwardness. 
The corruption of man is in nothing more maniteft, than in 
his averfenefs to entertain any friendiinp or famiiiaiity with 
(j oc i. Atterbwy s Sermons. 

Aversion, n.f. [ averfion , Fr. aiierfo, Lat.] 

1. Hatred; diflike; deteftation ; fuel) as turns away from the objed. 

What if with like averfion I rejedt 
Riches and realms f Milton's Par. Left, b. ii. 

2. It is ufed moft properly with from before the object of hate. 

They had an inward averjun from it, and were rcfolved to 
prevent it by all poffiblc means. Clarendon, b. viii. 

With men thefe coniidcrations arc ufually caufcs of defpite, 
difdain, or averfion from others ; but with God, fo many rea- 
fons of our greater tcndcmefs towards others. Sprat's Sermons. 

The fame adheiion to vice, and averfion from goodnefs, will 
be a reafon for rejecting any proof whatfoever. Attei'bury. 

3. Sometimes, lefs properly, with to. 

A freeholder is bred with an averfion to fubjedtion. Addifon. 
I might borrow illuitrations of freedom and averfion to re- 
ceive new truths from modern aftronomy. JVatts. 

4. Sometimes with for. 

The Lucquefe would rather throw themfelvos under the go- 
vernment of the Genoefe, than fubmit to a ftate for which 
they have fo great averfion. Add, fan on Italy. 

This averfion of the people for the late proceedings of the 
commons, might be improved to good ufes. Swift. 

5. Sometimes, very improperly, with towards. 

His averfion towards the houfe of York was fo predominant, 
as it found place not only in his councils but in his bed. Bacon. 

6. The caufeof averfion. 

They took great pleafure in compounding law-fuits among 
their neighbours; for whicli they were the averfion of the 
gentlemen of the long robe. Arbuthnot's Hijlory of J. Bull. 

Self-love and reafon to one end afpire ; 

Pain their averfion, pleafure their defire. Pope's Eff. on Man . 

To AVERT’, v. a. [ averto , Lat.J 

1. To turn afide; to turn off. 

I befeech you 

I ’ avert your liking a more worthy way. 

Than on a wretch. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

At this, for die laft time, Ihe lifts her hand. 

Averts her eyes, and half unwilling drops the brand. Dryden. 

2 . To put by, as a calamity. 

0 Lord 1 avert whatfoever evil our fwerving may threaten 

unto his church. Hooker, b. iv. 

Divcrfity of conjedlures made many, whofe conceits erverted 
from thcmfelves the fortune of that war, to become carelels 
an, j fcci,rc - Knolls' s Hijlory of the Turks. 

1 liefe affedlions earneftly fix our minds on God, and for- 

cibly avert from us thofe things which are difpleafing to him, 
and contral to religion. Sprat's Sermons. 

1 hro direaten d lands they wild deftrudion throw, 

Till ardent prayer averts the 'publick woe. Prior. 

A' * • n - f [of alf, Dutch. J A fool, or filly fellow'. Did. 

A UGER- n ‘f" C e SS er > £>ut.J A carpenter's tool to bore holes with. 
1 he auger hath a handle and bit ; its office is to make great 
round holes. When you ufe it, the fluff you work upon is 
commonly laid low under you, that you may the eafier ufe 
vour ftrength ; for in twilling the bit about by the force of 
both your hands, on each end of die handle one, it cuts great 
chips out of the fluff. Moxon's Mechanical Exerdfes. 

Aught, pronoun, [auhr, aphr, Saxon. It is fometimes, impro- 
perly, written ought.] Any thing. 

If I can do it, 

fry aught that I can fpcak in his difpraife. 

She Hull not long continue love to him. Sb. T. G. of Verona 
ihey mav, (or aught I know, obtain fuch fubftanci-s as may 
imluce the chym.fts to entertain other thoughts. Boyle. 

iul go, my fon, and fee if aught be wandng 

ToAUGAIFNT her ’ S r riCndS ‘ * Addifon' s Cato. 

To cncreafe } .omakc 

Some curfed weeds her cunning hand did know, 

I hat could augment his harm, cncreafe his pain. Fairfax 

flre R im Cr l’ ^ ^ . c .°" tinue thc denomination of thei/nrft 
ft ream, have dreams added to them in dicir paffogc, which cn- 

Ltrge and augment them. Hale's Common Lena of England 

To Augment. «. *. To cncreafe ; to grow bigger. * 

But as his heat wnh running did augment. 

Much more his fight encreas’d his hot defire. 

1 he rocks arc from their old foundations rent : 

T he winds redouble, and the rains augment ; 

1 he wavas on heaps are daffi’d. 

Augment, n.f [augment!, m, Lat.] 

1. Enereafe. 

2. State of enereafe. ‘ 1 * An g l ‘r. 

th '„ 1 of inflammations 
AfcaLL' wTmy om? ' hc '«/»• 

who would be zealous again* regular , r o„ ps ,f,„ , 
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peace, will promote an augmentation of thofe on foot. Addlfont 

2. The ftate of being made bigger. 

What modification of matter can make one embryo capable 
of fo prodigioufly' vaft augmentation, while another is confined 
to the minutenefs of an infedt. Bentley's Sermons. 

3. The thing added, by which another is made bigger. 

By being glorified, it does not mean that he doth receive any 
augmentation of glory at our hands ; but his name we glorify, 
when wc teftify our acknowledgment of his glory. Hooker. 
Augmentation Court. A court credted by king Henry the 
eight, for the increafe of the revenues of his crown, by the 
fuppreffion of monafteries. Did. 

A'ucre. n.f. A carpenter’s tool. See Auger. 

Your temples burned in the cement, and 
Your franchifcs, whereon you flood, confin’d 
Into an augre’s bore. Sbakefp. Coriolanus. 

Augre-hole. n.f. [from augre and hole.] A hole made by bor- 
ing with an augre. 

What fhould be fpoken here, 

Where our fate hid within an augre-hole. 

May rufh and feize us ? Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

AUGUR, n. f [augur, Lat.] One who pretends to predidt by 
omens, particularly by the flight of birds. 

W hat fay the augurs ? 

— They would not have you ftir forth to-day : 

Plucking the entrails of an offering forth. 

They could not find a heart within the beaft. Shak. J. Caf 
Calchas, the facred feer, who had in view 
Things prefent and the paft, and things to come foreknew : 
Supreme of augurs. Dryden’s Fables. 

As I and mine confult thy augur , 

Grant the glad omen ; let thy fav’rite rife 
Propitious, ever fearing from the right. Prior. 

To A'ugur. v. n. [trom augur.] Toguefs; to conjcdlurc by 
figns. 

The people love me, and the fea is mine, 

My pow’r’s a crefcent, and my aug’ring hope 

Says it will come to the full. Sbakefp. Ant. andCleopat. 

.bought for a crown and bright Lavmia’s bed ; 

So will I meet thee hand to hand oppos’d ; 

My aug’ring mind affures the fame fuccefs. Dryd.K. Arthur. 
ToAugurate. v. n. [augur or . Lat.] To judge by augury. 
Augura tion. n f [from augur.] The pradlice of augury, 
or of foretelling by events and prodigies. 

And Claudius Pulcher underwent the like fuccefs, when he 
con inued the tripudiary augurations. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
Aucurer. n.f. [from augur.] The fame with augur. 

Thefe apparent prodigies. 

The unaccuftom’d terrour of this night, 

And the perfuafion of his augurers. 

May hold him from the capitol to-day. Sbakefp. Julius Grf 
A uc urial. adj. [from augury.] Relating to augury. 

On this foundation were built the conclufions of fouthfayers, 
in their augunal and tripudiary divinations. Brown’s Via?. Err. 
r° A UGURISE - v - n - [from augur.] To pradife divination bv 
A , au S ur y- . Did. 

bodu*g° US ' adj ’ [ from au i“ r -h Prediding; prefeient; fore- 

'ru c ■ , * _ _ So fear’d 

i he fair-man d horfes, that they flew back, and their chariots 
turn d, 

Prefaging in their augurous hearts the labours that they 
mourn d. rr j 

A'nriTov „ r r ■ t -* Chapman s Iliad. 

A ugury. n.f. [augur turn, Lat.] 

*’ 1 he 42 of prognofticating by omens or prodigies. 

ie winds are chang’d, your friends from danger free, 

0 sLT OUnC K my <ki11 au ^' Aden's JEM 

one knew by augury divine, 

Venus would fail in her defign. c \o 

2. The rules obferved by augurs. tv, ft. 

The goddefs has fuch an averfion to ye, that you arc parti- 
culailv excluded out of all auguries. Tj Rflr/irr** 

3. An omen or predidion. LJlrange. 

T , n • 1 ^ V fr ce an <l thy behaviour. 

Which, if my augury deceive me not, 

w£ ? ^ b 'f e(i u ,g - * Shaie fP- Gentlemen of Verona. 
V hat ft this death, which is for him defien d, J 

Had been your doom (far be that augury !) 
n >ou not, Aurcngzebe, condemn’d to diet Dryden 
1 he pow’rs we both invoke, J 

J o you, and yours, and mine, propitious be. 

And firm our purpofe with an augury. Dryden’ t 

.v- 

i. iizizssz *srw?- - — 

■ he I roja„ ch.efappozr-d in »• 

Auguft in vifagc, and ftrenely bright ; 

His mother goddefs, with her hands divine, 

from January incSe J ^ ^ ° f the ei 2 ht 

Augufl 
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A V O . 

Augujl was dedicated to the honour of Augufttis Csefar, be- 
caufe, in the fame month, he was created conful, thrice tri- 
umpher in Rome, fubdued Egypt to the Roman empire, and 
made an end of civil wars ; being before called Sexttlis , or the 
fixth from March. Pcacham. 

Augu'stness. n. f. [from augujl.} Elevation of look ; dignity; 
loftinefs of mien or afpect. 

A'viary. ti. f [from avis, Lat. a bird ] A place inclofcd to 
keep birds in. 

In aviaries of wire, to keep birds of all forts, the Italians 
beftow vaft expence ; including great fcope of ground, variety 
of bufhes, trees of good height, running waters, and fomc- 
times a Rove annexed, to contemper the air in the winter. 

JVotton’s Architcdure. 
Look now to your aviary ; for now the birds grow fick of 
their feathers. Evelyn's Kalendar. 

Av i'dity. n. f. [aviditc, Fr. aviditas, Lat.] Greedinefs; eager- 
nefs ; appetite ; infatiable defire. 

A'vitoijs. adj. [avitus, Lat.] Left by a man’s anceftors ; an- 
cient. Did . 

To Avi'ze. v. a. [avifer, Fr.] A word out of ufe. 

1. To counfel. 

With that, the hulbandman ’gan him avize. 

That it for him was fitteft exercife. Spenf. Hubb. Talc. 

2 . With a reciprocal pronoun, to bethink himfclt ; s' avifer , b r. 

But him avizing , he that dreadful deed 
Forbore, and rather chofe, with fcornful fliame. 

Him to avengs. Spenfer’s Hubbcrd’ s Talc. 

3. To confider. 

No power he had to ftir, nor will to rife. 

That when the careful knight ’gan well avize , 

He lightly left the foe. Dairy Queen, b. i. 

A'ukward. See Awkward. 

Auld. adj. [alb. Sax.] A word nowobfolcte; but ftill ufed in 
the Scotch dialect. 

’Tis pride that pulls the country down ; 

Then take thine auld cloak about thee. Shakefp. Othello. 
Aule'tick. adj. [auleticus, Lat.] Belonging to pipes. Did. 
A'ulick. adj. [au/icus, Lat.] Belonging to the court. 


Auln. n.f [aulne, Fr.] A French meafure of length; an ell. 
To Auma'il. v. a. [from nudlle , Fr. the mefli of a net; whence 
a coat of amail, a coat with network of iron.] To variegate ; 
to figure. 

In golden buskins of coftly cordwaine. 

All hard with golden bendes, wiiich were entail d 

With curious anticks, and lull fair aumail d. I airy Queen. 

Au'mbry. Sec Ambry. , 

Aunt. n.f. [1 Xante , Fr. amita, Lat.] A father or mothers lif- 
ter ; correlative to nephew or niece. 

Who meets us here ? my niece Plantagenet, 

Led in the hand of her kind aunt of Glo’fter. Shat. R. III. 

She went to plain work, and to purling brooks. 

Old fafhion’d halls, dull aunts, and croaking rooks. Pope. 
AVOCA DO, n. f. [Span. Perfua, Lat.] The name of a plant. 
This plant hath a rofe-lhapcd flower, confifting of feveral 
leaves, which are ranged in a circle ; from whofe middle nfes 
the pointal, which afterwards becomes a foft, fleffiy, pear-lhaped 
fruit, in which is an hard ftone or feed, having two lobes, 
which is included in a membrane or pericardium. 

The tree grows in great plenty in the Spanilh Weft Indies, 
as alfo in the^ifland of Jamaica; and hath been tranfplanted in- 
to the Englilh fcttlements in America, upon account ot its 
fruit, which is verv ncccflary for the fupport of life. 7 he 
fruit is of itfelf very infipid, for which reafon the)' generally 
eat it with the juice of lemons and fugar, to give it a poignan- 
cy This tree, in warm countries where it is planted grows to 
the height of thirty feet, with a trunk as large as common 
apple-trees ; the bark fmooth and of an afli colour ; the branches 
are befet with prettv large oblong fmooth leaves, of a deep 
orcen colour throughout the year- The flowers and fruit arc 
produced towards the extremity of the branches. Millar. 
To A'VOCATE. v. a. [ avoco , Lat.] To call off from buh- 

nefs ; to call away. , , - , , , 

Their divefture of mortality difoenfes them from thofe la- 
borious and avocating duties to diftreffed chriftians, and their 
fecular relations, which are .here requihte. Boyle. 

Avoca'tion. n.f. [from avoeate. ] 

x. The aft of calling afide. 

The buftle of bufmefs, the avocations of our fenfes, and the 
din of a clamorous world, arc impediments. Glanville sSeep. 

Stir up that remembrance, which his many avocations of bu- 
finefs have caufcd him to lay afide. Dryd. Aurengz. Pref. 

2 . The bufmefs that calls ; or the call that lummons away. 

It is a fub'eit that we may make feme progrefs in its con- 
templation within the time, that the ordinary time of life, and 
the permiflion of neccflary avocations, a man may employ in 
fuch a contemplation. Hale' s Origin of Mankind 

God does frequently inject into the foul defied impulfes to 
duty, and powerful avocations from fin. South. 

By the fecular cares and avocations which accompany mar- 
riage, the clergy have been furnifhed with skill in common 
life. 


A V O 

To AVOID, v. a. [ vuider , Fr.] 

1. To fhun ; to efcape. 

The wifdom of pleafing God, by doing what he commands, 
and avoiding what he forbids. Tillotfon. 

2 . To endeavour to fhun. 

The fafhion of the world is to avoid coft, and you encoun- 
ter it. Shakefp. Much ado about Nothing. 

3. To evacuate; to quit. 

What have you to do here, fellow? pray you, avoid the 
houfe. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

If any rebel fhould be required of the prince confederate, 
the prince confedederate fhould command him to avoid the 
country. Bacon's Henry VII. 

He defired to fpeak with fome few of us : whereupon fix of 
us only flayed, and the reft avoided the room, bacon’s N. Atl. 

4. Tooppofe; to hinder effedl. 

The removing that which caufcd putrefaiftion, doth prevent 
and avoid putrefaction. Bacon s Nat. Hijl. N° 340. 

To Avoid, v. n. 

\. To retire. 

And Saul caft the javelin ; for he faid, I will finite David 
even to the wall with it : and David avoided out of his pre- 
fcnce twice. 1 Sam. xviii. 1 1. 

2. To become void or vacant. 

Bifhopricks are not included under benefices : fo that if a 
perfon takes abifhoprick, it does not avoid by force of that law 
of pluralities, but by the ancient common law. 

Ayliffe's Parergon Juris Canonici, 
Avoidable, adj. [from avoid.] That which may be avoided, 
fhunned, or cfcaped. 

Want of exactnefs in fuch nice experiments is fcarcc avoid- 
able. . ho l U - 

To take feveral tilings for granted, is hardly avoidable to any 
one, whofe task it is to fhew the fallehood or improbability of 
any truth. Locke. 

Avo'idance. n.f. [from avoid.] 

1. Thea&of avoiding. 

It is appointed to give us vigour in the purfuit of what is 
good, or in the avoidance of what is hurtful. lb atti s Logick. 

2 . The courfe by which any thing is carried off. 

For avoidances, and drainings of water, where there is too 
much, we fhall fpeak of. Bacon s Nat. llijlory, N 3 600. 

Avoider. n.f [from avoid.] 

1. The perfon that avoid* or lhuns any thing. 

2. The perfon that carries any thing away. 

3. The veflel in which things are carried away. 

Avo'idless. adj. [from avoid.] Inevitable; that which cannot 

be avoided. . 

That avoidlefs ruin in which the whole empire would be in- 
V0 lved. Dennis's Letters. 

Avoirdupo'is. n.f [avoir du poids, Fr.] A kind of weight, 
of which a pound contains fixteen ounces, and is in proportion 
to a pound Troy, as feventeen to foie teen. All the larger and 
coarfer commodities are weighed by avoirdupois weight. 

Chambers. 

Probably the Romans left their ounce in Britain, which is 
now our avoirdupois ounce : for our I roy ounce we had clfe- 
w h ere> Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Avola'tion. n.f [from avolo, to fly away, Lat.] I head! of 
flying away; flight; efcape. . 

Thcfc airy vegetables are made by the relicks of plantal 
cmiflives, whofe avolation was prevented by the condenfed en- 
clofure. Glanville's Scepfis, c. vii. 

Strangers, or the fungous parcels about candles, only fignify 
a pluvious air hindering the avolation of the favillous particles. 
1 Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

To Avo'uch. v.a. [avouer, Fr. for this word we now gene- 
rally fay vouch.] 

1. To affirm ; to maintain ; to declare peremptorily. 

They boldly avouched that themfelves only had the truth, 

which they would at all times defend. Hooker, Pref 

Wretched though I feem, 

I can produce a champion that will prove 
What is avou bed here. Shakefp. King Lear. 

2 . To produce in favour of another. 

Such antiquities could have been avouched for the Into. 

1 Spenfcr s Ireland. 

2. To vindicate; tojuftify. 

You will think you made no offence, if the duke avouch -Ac 
juftice of your dealing. Shakefp. Meafure for Meajure. 

Avo'uch. n.f [from the verb.] Declaration; evidence. 

I might not this believe. 

Without the fenfible and try’d avouch 

Of mine own eyes. Shakefp. Hamh.. 

Avo'uchable. adj. [from avouch.] That may be avouch • 
Avo'uch er. n.f. [from avouch He that avouches. 
ToAVO'W. v.a. [avouer, Fr.] To declare with confidenc 

to juftify ; not to diffcmble. 

His cruel ftepdame feeing what was done. 

Her wicked days with wretched knife did end ; g. 

In death avowing th’ innocence of her foil. Dairy -v. ' 

He that delivers them mentions his doing it upon nis ° 

2 particu.- 
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particular knowledge, or the relation of fome credible perfon, 
avowing it upon his" own experience. Boyle. 

Left to myfelf, I mull avow, I drove. 

From publick {Lame to skreen my fecret love. Dryden. 
Such affertions proceed from principles which cannot be 
avowed by thofe who are for preferving church and ftate. Swift. 

Then blaz’d his fmothcr’d flame, avow'd and bold. 7 hornf. 

Avo'wabi.e. adj. [from avow.] That which may be openly de- 
clared ; that which may be declared without fhame. 

Avo'wal. n.f [from avow.] Jullificatory declaration ; open 
declaration. 

Avo'wedly. adv. [from avow.] In an avowed manner. 

Wilmot could not avowedly have excepted againft the other. 

Clarendon, b. viii. 

Avowe'e. n.f [avoue, Fr.] He to whom the right of advow- 
fon of any church belongs. Did. 

Avo'vver. n.f [from avow.] He that avows or juftifies. 

Virgil makes /F.neas a bold avower of his own virtues. Dryd. 

Avo'wry. n.f [from avow.] Inlaw, is where one takes a dif- 
trefs for rent, or other thing, and the other fues replevin. In 
which cafe the taker {hall juftify, in his plea, for what caufe he 
took it; and, if he took it in his own right, is to {hew it, and 
fo avow the raking, which is called his avowry. Chambers. 

Avo'wsal. n.f [from avow.] A confeffion. Did. 

Avo'wtry. n.f [See Advowtry.] Adultery. 

A'urate. n.f A fort of pear; which fee. 

Aurelia. n.f [Lat.] A term ufed for the firft apparent change 
of the cruca, or maggot of any fpecies of infeifts. Chambers. 

The folitary maggot, found in the dry heads of teafel, is 
fometimes changed into the aurclia of a butterfly, fometimes 
into a fly-cafc. Ray on Creation. 

A'uricle. n.f [auricula, Lat.] 

j. The external ear, or that part of the ear which is prominent 
from the head. 

2. Two appendages of the heart ; being two mufcular caps, 
covering the two ventricles thereof ; thus called from the re- 
femblancc they bear to the external car. They move regu- 
larly like the heart, only in an inverted order ; their fyftole 
correfponding to the diaftole of the heart. Chambers. 

Blood fhould be ready to join with the chyle, before it reaches 
the right auricle of the heart. Ray on Creation. 

Auri'cula. n.f. See Bears ear. 

Auricular, n.f. [from auricula, Lat. the car.] 

x. Within the fenfc or reach of hearing. 

You (hall hear us confer, and by an auricular aflurance have 
your latisfaiftion. Shakefp. King Lear. 

7 . Secret; told in the ear; as auricular confcflion. 

Auri'cularly. adv. [from auricular.] In a fecret manner. 
Thcfe will foon confefs, and that not auricularly, but in a 
loud and audible voice. Decay of Piety. 

Auri ferous, adj. [aurifer, Lat.] That which produces gold. 

Rocks rich in gems, and mountains big with mines. 
Whence many a burfting ftre.im auriferous plays. Thomfon. 

Auriga'tion. n.f [auriga, Lat.] The act or practice of driv- 
ing carriages. Z),V7. 

Auri'pigmf.ntum. See Orpiment. 

AURVRA. n.f [Lat.] 

1. A fpcciesof crowfoot; which fee. 

2. 'I’lic goddefs that opens the gates of day ; poetically, the morn- 
ing. 

Aurora {beds, 

fin! ling banks the rofy fhower. Thomfon' s Summ. 

AURORA Borealis. See Streamers. 

A’URUM fulminant. [Latin.] A preparation made by diffus- 
ing gold in aqua regia, and precipitating it with fait of tar- 
tar ; whence a very fmall quantity of it becomes capable, by a 
moderate heat, ot giving a report like that of a piftol. Quincy. 

Some aurum fulminant die fabrick {hook. Garth 

»•/ t from aufculto, Lat ] A hearkening or 

A'USPICE. n.f. [aufpicibm, Lat.] Did. 

1. The omens of any future undertaking drawn from birds. 

2. 1 rotection ; favour {hewn by profperous men. 

Great lather Mars, and greater Jove, 

By whole high aufpicc Rome hath flood 

Tnfl° I 0 '’ 2 ' 1 1 - , ^ en J°S» fon's Catiline. 

3 * t j^ ucnce 5 g°°d derived to others from the piety of their pa- 


may hc Kve ,on S’ that town to fway, 

VVhich by his aufpicc they will nobler make,' 

As hc will hatch their afhes by his ftav Drvd tit; 

tzzz s t- ffr ^ ^ 

cious. adj. [from atjpicc.] 

1. With omens of fuccefs. 

2. I rofperous; fortunate ; applied to perrons. Spt * m 

^ nT‘ 7 T , chicf ! t,,y ract in times to come, 

3- F*3 STTv ° f imptri r' ?° mc - Dr r‘- 

’ , d ’ P ro P'tious ; applied to perfons. 

fortune play upon thy profp’rous helm, 

V 01. I y aUfpH, ° Ui miftrcf$ ! Shak ‘fP' M well that ends well. 
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4. Lucky ; happy; applied to things. 

I’ll deliver all, 

And promife you calm Teas, aufpicious gales. 

And fail . expeditious. Shakejp. TempeJU 

A pure, an aeftive, an aufpicious flame, 

And bright as heav’11 from whence the bleffing came. 

Ro f common i 

Two batdes your aufpicious caufe has won ; 1 

Thy fword can perfect what it lias begun ; > 

And, from your walls, diflodge that haughty fon. 3 Dryden. 
Auspiciously, adv. [from aufpicious.] Happily; profperoufly ; 
with profperous omens. 

Auspi'ciousness. n.f. [from aufpicious .] Profpcrity; happi- 
nefs. 

AUSTE'RE. adj. [ aujferus , Lat.] 

1. Severe; hatfh; cigid. 

When men reprefent the Divine nature, as an aujtcre and 
rigorous maftcr, always lifting up his hand to take vengeance > 
fuch conceptions muft unavoidably raife terrour. Rogers • 

Aujlere Saturn ius, fay, 

From whence this wrath? or who controuls thy fway ? Pope. 

2. Sower of tafte ; harfh. 


Th’ aujlere and pond’rous juices they fublime, 1 

fnLn fh nm n r<*o n /-I tko nrtrAiie /nt! *5 TI rl t~ 1 1 fY1 K » 

3 j 
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Make them alcend the porous foil, and climb 
The orange-tree, the citron, and the lime. 3 Blackm . 

Aujlere wines, diluted with water, cool more than water a- 
lonc, and at the fame time do not relax. Arbutb. on Aliments. 

Auste'rely. adv. [from auftere.] Severely; rigidly. 

Ah ! Luciana, did he tempt thee fo ? 

Might’ft thou perceive aufterely in his eye. 

That hc did plead in earneft, yea or no ? 

Look’d he or red, or pale, or fad, or merrily ? 

Shakejp. Comedy of E, 
Hypocrites aufterely talk 
Of purity, and place, and innocence. Paradife Lojl , b. iv. 

Auste'reness. n. f. [from aujlere.] 

1. Severity; ftruftnefs; rigour. 

My unfoil’d name, th’ aufterenefs of my life. 

May vouch againft you ; and my place i’ th’ ftate 
W ill fo your accufation overweigh. Shak. Meafure for M. 

2. Roughnefs in tafte. 

Auste'rity. n.f. [from auftere .] 

1. Severity; mortified life; ftrichiefs. 

Now, Marcus Cato, our new conful’s fpy, 

W hat is your fower aufterity lent ^explore r B. Johnf. Catil » 

What was that fnaky-hcaded Gorgon fhicld 
That wife Minerva ■wore, unconquer’d virgin. 

Wherewith {he frecz’d her foes to congeal’d ftone. 

But rigid looks of chafte aufterity , 

And noble grace, that dafti’d brute violence 
With fudden adoration and blank awe ? ATilton. 

1 his prince kept the government, and yet lived in this con- 
vent with all the rigour and aufterity of a capuchin. Add. Italyc 

2. Cruelty ; harfh difeipline. 

Let not aufterity breed fervile fear ; 

No wanton found offend her virgin ear. Rofcommon. 

Austral, adj. [auftralis, Lat.] Southern; as the auftral figns. 

I o A'ustralize. v. n. [from auftcr, the fouth wind, Lat.] To 
tend towards the fouth. 

Steel and good iron difeover a verticity, or polary faculty ; 
whereby they do feptentriate at one extreme, and auftralisce at 
another. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b.W. c. 2. 

A ustrine. adj. [from auftrinus , Lat.] Southern ; fouthernly. 

Authe'ntical. adj. [from authentick.] The fame with au- 
thentick. 

. Gf ftatutes made before time of memory, we have no authen- 
tical records, but only tranferipts. Hale's Common Law of Engl. 

Authentically, adv. [from authentical.] After an authen- 
tick manner ; with all the circumftanccs requifite to procure 
authority. 

This point is dubious, and not yet authentically decided. 
n . Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. ii c. e. 

Confcience never commands or forbids any thing authentic 

f ,p\ there is fome law of God which commands or for- 
bids it firft. c> .1 

Authe nticalness. n.f [from authentical.} The quality of 
being autrfcntick ; genuinenefs; authority. 

Nothing can be more plcafant than to fee a circle of thefe 
vntuofo s about a cabinet of medals, defcanting upon the va- 
lue, rarity, and authenticabufs of the feveral pieces. 

« . „ Addifon on ancient Medals. 

Authenticity, n.f [from authentick.} Authority ; genuine- 
nefs ; the being authentick. 

AUTHlTN'l 'ICK. adj. [autbenticus, Lat.] That which has 
every thing requifite to give it authority, as an authentick re- 
gifter. It is ufed in oppofition to any thing bv which -inthn 
- -*-* « 

I hou art wont his great authentick will 
Interpreter through higheft heav’n to bring. Par. Lo/lH.ni 

She joy d th authentick news to hear, ^ 

Ot what Ihe guefs’d before, with jealous fear. Cowl* 

1 M & 
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But cenfurc’s to be tinderftood 
Th’ authentic!; mark of the el eft. 

The publick ftamp heay'n fets on all that’s great and good. St vift. 

Authe'ntickLY. adv. [from authentic!;.] After an authcntick 
manner. 

Aut he'ntickness. n.f [from authentic!.] The fame with 
authenticity. 

A'UTHOR. n.f. [audor, Lat.] 

1. The firft beginner or mover of anything; he to whom any 
thing owes its original. 

That law, the author and obferver whereof is one only God, 
to be blefled for ever. Hooker , b. i. 

The author of that which caufeth another thing to be, is 
author of that thing alfo which thereby is caufed. Hooker , b. iii. 

I'll never 

Be fuch a gofling to obey inftincl: ; but Hand 
As if a man was author of himfelf, 

And knew no other kin. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Thou art my father, thou my author , thou 
My being gav’ft me ; whom fhould I obey. 

But theel Afilton’s ParadifeLofl , b. ii. 

But Faunus came from Picus, Picusdrew 
His birth from Saturn, if records be true. 

Thus king Latinus, in the third degree. 

Had Saturn author of his family. Dryilen , /Eneicl vii. 

If the worfliip of falfe Gods had not blinded the heathen, in- 
ftcad of teaching to worfliip the fun, and dead heroes, they 
would have taught us to worlhip our true Author and benefac- 
tor, as their anceflors did under the government of Noah and 
his fons, before they corrupted thcmfclvcs. Newton's Upticks. 

2. The efficient; he that efl'efts or produces any thing. 

That which is the ftrength of their amity, fhall prove the 
immediate author of their variance. Shakefp. Antony andCIcopat. 

Now while the tortur’d favage turns around, 

And flings about his foam, impatient of the wound ; 

The wound’s great author clofc at hand provokes 

His rage. Drydeti s Fables. 

From his loins 

New authors of difl’ention fpring ; from him 
Two branches, that in hofting long contend 
For fov’reign fway. Philips. 

3. Tlje firft writer of any thing ; difiinft from the tranjlator or 

compiler. 

To ftand upon ever)' point in particulars, belongeth to the 
firft author of the ftory. 2 Mace. ii. 30. 

An author has the choice of his own thoughts and words, 
which a tranflator has not. Dryden. 

4. A writer in general. 

Yet their own authors faithfully affirm, 

That the land Salike lies in Germany. Shakefp. Henry V . 

Autho'ritative. adj. [from authority.] 


Having due authority. 

2. Having an air of authority. 

1 dare not give them the authoritative title of aphonfms, 
which yet may ‘'make a tcafonablc moral prognoftick. IVotton. 

The two worthies have done mifehief, the mock authorita- 
tive manner of the one, and the infipid mirth of the other. 

Swift's Examiner , N° 1 5 . 

Authoritatively. adv. [from authoritative.] 

1. In an authoritative manner ; with afliew ot authority. 

2. With due authority. , 

No law that is foreign binds here in England, till it be re- 
ceived, and authoritatively engrafted, into the law of England. 

Hale’s Hi/lory of Law. 

Autho'ritativeness. n.f. [horn authoritative.] An afting 
by authority ; authoritative appearance. Hid. 

Autho'rity. n.f. [ audoritas , Lat.] 

1. Legal power. 

Idle old man. 

That ftill would manage thofe authorities , 

That he hath given away ! Shakef. King Lear. 

I know, my lord, 

If law, authority , and pow’r deny not. 

It will so liard with poor Antonio. Shakefp. Merch. of I en. 
Power arifing from ftrength, is always in thofe that arc go- 
verned, who are many : but authority arifing from opinion, is 111 

thofe that govern, who arc tew. . em P 

Adam’sT fo ve rei gn ty , that by virtue of being proprietor of 
the whole world, he had any authority over men, could not have 
been inherited by any of his children. oc e - 

^The woods are fitter to give rules than cities, where thofe 
that call themfelves civil and rational, go out of their wty,jby 
the authority of example. 

3 ’ 1 Bmi fuffer not a woman to teach, nor to ufuqi authority 
over the man, but to be in filcnce. 1 “• 1 " 

4. Support ; juftification ; countenance. 

Do’ft thou expect- th’ authority of their voices, 

Whofe filent wills condemn thee ? Ben. Johnf. Catiline. 

5 ‘ ^Something I have heard of this, which I would be glad to 
find by fo iweet an authority confirmed. Sidney, b. 11. 


AUT 

We urge authorities in things that need not, and introduce 
the teftimony of ancient writers, to confirm tilings evidently 
believed. Browns V ulgar Errours, b. i. c . 5 

Having been fo hardy as to undertake a charge againil the 
philofophy of the fchools, I was liable to have been overborn 
by a torrent of authorities. Glanvillds Scepfis Scicntifca , Pref. 

6. Weight of teftimony ; credibility. 

They confider the main confent of all the churches in the 
whole world, witneffing the facrcd authority of fcripturcs, ever 
fithcnce the firft publication thereof, even till this prefent day 
and hour. Hooker, b. v. § 22. 

Authorization, n.f. [from authorize.] Eftablifliment by 
authority. 

'Flie obligation of laws arifes not from their matter, but 
from their admiffion and reception, and authorization in this 
kingdom. Hale's Hi/lory of Law. 

To A UTHORIZE. v.a. [ autorifer , Fr.j 

1. To give authority to any perlon. 

I\ 'hiking herfelf an impudent fuitor, authorizing herfelf very 
much, with making us fee, that all favour and power depended 
upon her. Sidney, l. ii. 

Deaf to complaints they wait upon the ill, 

Till fome fafe crifis authorize their (kill. Dryden. 

2. To make any thing legal. 

Yourfelf firft made that title which I claim, 

Firft bid me love, and authoriz'd my flame. Dryd. Aurengz. 

My prayers are heard) 

And I have nothing farther to defire, 

But Sancho’s leave to authorize our marriage. Dryd. Sp. Fr. 
To have countenanced in him irregularity and difobedicncc 
to that light which he had, would have been, to ha vc authorized 
diforder, confufion, and wickednefs in his creatures. Lode. 

3. To eftablifh any thing by authority. 

Lawful it is to devife any ceremony, and to authorize any 
kind of regiment, no fpccial commandment being thereby vio- 
lated. Hooker , b. iii. §. 4. 

Thofe forms arc beft which have been longcft received and 
authorized in a nation by cuftom and ufc. Temple. 

4. Tojuftify; to prove a tiling to be right. 

All virtue lies in a power of denying our own defires, where 
rcafon does not authorize them. Locke. 

5. To give credit to any perfon or thing. 

Although their intention be fincere, yet doth it notorioufly 
ftrengthen vulgar errour, and authorize opinions injurious unto 
truth. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. i. c. 9. 

Be a perfon in vogue with the multitude, he (hall authorize 
any nonfenfe, and make incoherent fluff’, feafoned with twang 
and tautology, pafs for rhctorick. South, 

Auto'crasy. n.f [*i/t<*j* 1 «T«, from «Vr©-, felf, and x^ar©-, 
power.] Independent power ; fuprcmacy. Did. 

Autogra'phical. adj. [from autography.] Of one’s own 
writing. Did. 

Auto'graphy. n.f. [xtioypuj-., from a’JiJc, and ycdpc, to write.] 
A particular perfon’sown writing; or the original of a treatife, 
in oppofition to a copy. 

Auto'logy. n.f [aubxo'/la.] A fpcaking of, or to one’s own 
felf. “ Did. 

Autom a'ticax. adj. [from automaton.] Belonging to an au- 
tomaton ; having the power of moving themfelves. 
Automaton, n.f. [dvlopdlor. In the plural, automata.] A ma- 
chine that hath the power of motion within itfelf, and which 
Hands in need of no foreign affiftance. Quincy. 

For it is greater to underftand the art, whereby the Almighty 
governs the motions of the great automaton, than to have learned 
the intrigues of policy. GlanviUe’s Seepfis Scicntifca, Pref. 

The particular circurrvftances for which the automata ot this 
kind are 1110ft eminent, may be reduced to four. 

Wilkins's Mathematical Magick. 
Auto'matous. adj. [from automaton.] Having in itfelf the 
power of motion. 

Clocks, or automatons organs, whereby we diftinguilh of 
time, have no mention in ancient writers. Vulgar Err. b. v. 
Auto'nomy. n.f. [wioKpa] The living according to one’s 
mind and prefeription. Did. 

A'utopsy. n.f. [avkF**-] Ocular demonftration ; feeing a 
thing one’s felf. Quincy. 

In thofe that have forked tails, autopfy convinceth us, that it 
hath this ufe. Etty on the Creation. 

Auto'ptical. adj. [from autepfy.] Perceived by one s own 
eyes. . , 

Auto'ptically. adv. [from autoptical.] By means of ones 
own eyes. 

Were this true, it would autoptically filence that difpute, out 
of which Eve was framed. Brawn’s V ulgar Errours, l>. ' u - 
That the galaxy is a meteor, was the account of Ariftode ; 
but the tclcfcope hath autoptically confuted it : and he, who > » 
not Pyrrhonian enough to the difbelief of his fenfes, may 
that it is no exhalation. Glanville s Scepfts,e. f- 

Autothe'ist. n.f [from aVro* and God.] One who e- 
lieves God’s felf-fubfiftcnce. 

A'utumn. n.f. [auturnnus, Lat.] The feafon of the year c 

■en fummer and winter, beginning aftronomically at tne 

cqui- 


tween 
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equinox, and ending « C ° m ‘ 

nrifes Auguft, September, and October. 

autumn- The ftarving brood. 

Void of Efficient fuftenancc, will yield 


A (lender autumn. 

While autumn nodding o cr the yellow plain. 


Philips. 


Comes jovial on , the Doriet reedonec move 

Well nleas d Ml tune. 1 J 

Autu'm n.al. adj. [from autumn.] Belonging to autumn ; pro- 


Doitne. 


duccd in autumn. . , r , 

No fpring, or fummer’s beauty, hath fuch g.ace. 

As I have fecn in one autumnal face. 

Thou Ibalt not long 

Ride in the clouds ; like an autumnal ftar. 

Or lighting, thou flialt fall. Milt. Par. LJlb.w. I.620. 
Bind now un your autumnal flowers, to prevent f.iuOr 11 gufts, 
which Will proftrate all. Bvelyn s KaUndar. 

Not the fair fruit that on yon branches glow s. 

With that ripe red th’ autumnal fun bellows. I ope. 

Avu lsion, n.f. [avuifio, Lat.] The aft of pulling one thing 
from another. 

Spar not the little offsprings, if they grow 
Redundant ; but the thronging dufters thin 
By kina avidfun. . naps. 

The prvffureof any ambient fluid can be no intelligible caule 
of the cohefion of matter ; though fuch a preflure may hinder 
the avulfton of two poliflied fuperficies one from another, in a 
line perpendicular to them. . Lode. 

AUXESIS. n.f. [Latin.] An encreafing; an cxomation, when, 
for amplification, a more grave and magnificent word is put 
inftead of the proper word. Smith s Rnctorick. 

Auxi'liar. 7 n.f. [from auxilium, Lat.] Helper; affiftant; 
Auxiliary. ) confeilerate. 

In the ftrength of that power, he might, without the auxi- 
liaries of any further influence, have determined his will to a 
full choice of God. South. 

There are, indeed, a fort of underling auxiliars to the diffi- 
culty of a work, called commentators and criticks. Pope. 
Auxi'liar. ) adj. [from auxilium, Lat.] Afliftant; helping; 
Auxiliary, j confederate. 

The giant brood. 

That fought at Thebes nd Ilium on each fide. 

Mix’d with auxiliar gods. Milton’s Paradife Lojl, b. i. 
Their traftates arc little auxiliary unto ours, nor afford us 
any light to detenebrate this truth. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

There is not the fmallcft capillar)’ vein hut it is prefent with, 
and auxiliary to it, according to its ufc. Hale’s Grig, of Mank. 
Nor from his patrimonial heav’n alone 
Is Jove content to pour his vengeance down ; 

Aid from his brother of the feas he craves. 

To help him with auxiliary w'aves. Dryden. 

Auxiliary Verb. A verb that helps to conjugate other verbs. 

. In almoft all languages, fome of the commoncft nouns and 
verbs have many irregularities ; fuch arc the common auxiliary 
verbs, to be and to have, to do and to be done, & c. Watts. 

Auxilia'tion. n.f. [from auxiliaius, Lat.] Help; aid; fuc- 
cour. Did. 

To Awa'it. v.a. [from a and -wait. See Wait. ] 

1. To expeft ; to wait for. 

Even as the wretch condemn’d to lofe his life. 

Awaits the falling of the murd’ring knife. Fairfax, b. iv. 

Betwixt the rocky pillars Gabriel fat. 

Chief of th’ angelick guards, awaiting night. Par. Lojl, b. iv. 

2. To attend ; to be in ftorc for. 

To Ihew thee what reward 

Awaits the good ; the reft, what punifhmcnt. Par. L. b. xi. 
Unlefshis wrath be appeafed, an eternity of torments awaits 
the objects of his difpleafure. Rogers. 

Awa'it. n.f. [from the verb.] Ambufli. SceWAiT. 

And leaft mifhap the moft blifs alter may ? 

For thouland perils lie in clofc await 

About us daily, to work our decay. Spenfer’s Muiopotmos. 
To Awa'ke. v.a. [peccian, Sax. To awake has the preterite 
awoke, or, as we now more commonly fpeak, awaked.] 

1. To roufe out of fleep. 

Take heed. 

How you awake our deeping fword of war. Shakefp. Hen. V. 
Our friend Lazarus fleepeth ; but I go that I mav awake him 
out of fleep. John, xu n. 

2. do raife from any ftatc rcfembling fleep. 

Hark, hark, the horrid found 
Has rais’d up his head : 

As awak’d from the dead. 

And amaz’d he flairs round. Dryden s St. Cee cilia. 

3. 1 o put into new aftion. 

The fair 

Repairs her fmiles, awakens ev’ry grace. 

And calls forth all the wonders of her face. Pope. 
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n bribes the judgment, and we cannot expeft an equi- 
d, where the judge is made a party. Glanville’ s ScepJ. 
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To Awa'ke. v. n. To break from fleep ; to ceafe to fleep. 

Alack. I am afraiJ, they have cwcUd: 

And tis not done. . 7 “ *« , 

I awaked up laft of all, as one that gathercth after the grape- 
h crci s Ecelus, xxxui. 16. 

A w a k e! adj. [from the verb. ] W ithout fleep ; not fleeping. 
Imagination is like to work better upon fleeping men, than 
men awake. Bacon's Nat. Hijiory, N« 955 - 

Cares fhall not keep him on the throne awake. 

Nor break the golden llumbcrs he would take. Dryden , 

To Awaken, v. a. and v. n. See Awake. 

To Awa rd, v. a. [derived by Skinner, fomewhat improbably, 

from peajib. Sax. towards.] ... 

1. To adjudge ; to give any thing by a judicial fentence. 

A pound of that fame merchant’s flefh is thine ; 

The court awards it, and the law doth give it. 

Shakefp. Merchant of Venice: 

A church which allows falvation to none without it, nor 
awards damnation to almoft any within it. . cut n. 

It advances that grand buiinefs, and according to which their 
eternity hereafter will be awarded. Decay of 

Satisfaction for every affront cannot be awarded by ftated 
] aws Collier on Duelling. 

2. To judge ; to determine. 

Th’ unwife, award to lodge it in the tow rs, 

An off ’ring facred. Pope s Udyffey, b. viii. 1 . 555 - 

Awa'rd. n.J. [trom the verb.] Judgment; lentcnce; deter- 
mination. 

Now hear th’ award, and happy may it prove 
To her, and him who beft deferves her love. Dryden s Fab. 

A ‘left ion 
tabic award. 

To urge the foe, 

Prompted by blind revenge and wild defpair, 

Were to refufe th" awards of providence. Addifon s Cato : 
Awa're. adv. [from a and ware ; an old word for c-utioiis ; it 
is however, perhaps an adjedive-, jdpapian, Sax.] Vigilant; 
in a Hate of alarm ; attentive. 

Ere I was aware, I had left myfelf nothing but the name of 
a king. Sidney. 

Ere forrow was aware, they made his thoughts bear away 
fomething elfe befides his own forrow. kidney’s Arcadia. 

Temptations of profperity infinuate themfelves; fo that we 
arc but little aware of them, and lels able to wiihftand them. 

Atterlury s Sermons. 

To Awa're. v. n. To beware; to be cautious. 

So warn’d he them, awore themfelves ; and 
Inftant, without difturb, they took alarm. Par. Lojl, b. vi. 
Awa'y. adv. [ape 5, Saxon.] 

1. Abfent. 

They could make 

Love to your dtefs, although your face were away. 

Ben. johnjen’s C-itiline. 

It is impoffiblc to know properties that are fo annexed to it, 
that any of them being away, that cflence is not there. Locke. 

2. From any place or perfon. 

I have a pain upon my forehead here 

— Why that’s with watching; ’twill away again. 

Shakefp. Othello. 

When the fowls came down upon the carcafes, Abraham 
drove them away again. Gen. xv. 1 1 . 

Would you youth and beauty ftay, 

Love hath wings, and will away. TValler. 

Summer funs roll unperceiv’d away. Pope. 

3. Let us go. 

Away, old man ; give me thy hand ; away ; 

King Lear hath loft, he and his daughter ta’en ; 

Give me thy hand. Come on. Shakefp. King Lear. 

4. Begone. 

Away, and glifter like the god of war. 

When he intendeth to become the field. Shakefp. King John. 

I’ll to the woods among the happier brutes ; 

Come, let’s away ; hark, the ftill horn refounds. 

. Smith’s Phadra and Hippolitus. 

Away, you flatt’rer ! 

Nor charge his gen’rous meaning. Rowe's Jane Shore. 

5. Out of one’s own hands ; into the power of fomethino- elfe. 

It concerns every man, who will not trifle away his foul, 
and fool himfelf into irrecoverable mifery, to enquire into thefe 
matters. TiUotfon. 

6. It is often ufed with a verb ; as, to drink away an eftatc • to 
idle away a manor ; that is, to drink or idle till an eftate or ma- 
nor is gone. 

He play’d his life away. 

7. On the way; on the road : perhaps this is the original import 
of the following piirafe. 

Sir V alentine, whither away fo fall ? Sh. T. G. of Verona : 

8. Perhaps the phrafe, he cannot away with , may mean - he cannot 
travel with ; be cannot bear the company. 

She never could away with me -Never, never ; Ihe 

would always fay, the could not abide mailer Shallow. 

Shakefp. Henry IV. 

9. Away 
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9. Away with. Throw away ; take away. 

If you dare thjnk of deferving our charms, 

Away with your fheephooks, and take to your arms. Dry A 
AWE. 71. f. [cje, oja, Saxon.] Reverential fear ; reverence. 
They all be brought up idly, without awe of parents, with- 
out precepts of mafters, and without fear of offence. 

Spenfcr’s State of Ireland. 
It fixed upon him who is only to be feared, God : and yet 
with a filial fear, which at the fame time both fears and loves. 
It was awe without amazement, and dread without diffrac- 
tion. South. 

What is the proper awe and fear, which is due from man to 
God ? Rogers. 

To Awe. v. a. [from the noun.] To ftrike with reverence, 
or fear. 

If you will work on any man, you muff either know his 
nature and fafhions, and fo lead him ; or his ends, and fo per- 
fuade him ; or his weaknefl'es and difadvantages, and fo awe 
him ; or thofc that have intereft in him, and fo govern him. 

Bacon. 

Why then was this forbid ? Why, but to awe ? 

"Why, but to keep you low, and ignorant. 

His worfhippers r Milton’s Paradife Lojl , h. ix. 

Heav’n that hath plac’d this ifland to give law. 

To balance Europe, and her dates to awe. IValler. 

The rods and axes of princes, and their deputies, niaye awe 
many into obedience ; but the fame of their goodnefs, jurtice, 
and other virtues, will work on more. Atterbury’s Sermons. 
A'weband. 7 t. f. [from awe and band ] A check. Dii 7. 

A'wful. adj. [from awe and full . ] 

1. That which (hikes with awe, or fills with reverence. 

So awful , that with honour thou may’ft love 
Thy mate ; who fees, when thou art fecn lead wife. 

Milt. Par. Lojl , b. viii. /. 577. 
I approach thee thus, and gaze 
Infatiate; I thus fingle ; nor have fear’d 
Thy awful brow, more awful thus retir’d, 

Faireft refemblance of thy Maker fair ! 

Milton's Paradife Lojl , b. ix. 

2. Worfhipful; in authority ; inverted with dignity. This fenfe 
is obfoletc. 

Know then, that fome of us are gentlemen. 

Such as the fury of ungovern’d youth 
Thruft from the company of awful men. 

Shakefp. Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

3. Struck with awe ; timorous ; fcrupulous. This fenfe occurs 
but rarely. 

It is not nature and drift rcafon, but a weak and awful re- 
verence for antiquity, and the vogue of fallible men. 

IVatts’s Improvement of the Mind. 
A'wfully. adv. [from awful] In a reverential manner. 

It will concern a man, to treat this great principle awfully 
and warily, by ftill obferving what it commands, but efpccially 
what it forbids. South. 

A'wfl lkess. n. f [from awful.] 

1. The quality of rtriking with awe ; folcmnity. 

Thcfc objefts naturally raife lerioufnefs ; and night heightens 
the awfulnefs of the place, and pours out her fupernumerary 
horrours upon every thing. Addifon. Spoil . N J no. 

2. The date of being druck with awe. 

An help to prayer, producing in us reverence and awfulnefs 
to the divine majerty of God. Taylor’s Rule of living holy. 

To Awha'pf.. v. a. [This word I have met with only in Spenfer , 
nor can I difeover whence it is derived ; but imagine, that the 
Teutonick language had anciently wapen , to drike, or fome 
fuch word, from which weapons , or odenfive arms, took their 
denomination.] To drike; to confound. 

Ah ! my dear goffip, anfwcr’d then the ape. 

Deeply do your (ad words my wits awhape , 

Both for becaufe your grief doth great appear. 

And eke becaufe myfelf am touched near. Hubberd' s Tale. 
Awhi'le. adv. [This word, generally reputed an adverb, iscnly 
a while , that is, a time, an interval.] Some time ; fome fpace 
of time. 

Stay, day, I fay ; 

And if you love me, as you fay you do. 

Let me perfuade you to forbear awhile. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

Into this wild abyfs die wary fiend 
Stood on the bi ink of hell, and look d awhile , 

Pond’ringhis voyage. Milt. Paradife Lojl, b. ii. /• 918. 
Awk. adj. [a barbarous contraftion of the word awkward.] Odd ; 
out of order. 

We have heard as arrant jangling in the pulpits, as the 
deeplcs ; and profeffors ringing as awk as the bells to give no- 
tice of the conflagration. L lijlrange. 

A'wkward. adj. [[aqrapb, Saxon; that is, backward, unto- 
ward.] 

I. Inelegant; unpolitc; untaught; ungenteel. 

Proud Italy, 

Whofc manners dill our tardy, apirti nation 

Limps after in bafe awkward imitation. Shak. Rich. II. 

Their own language is worthy their care ; and they are 


2 . 


Hndibi-as. 
Clumfily ; unreadily; 
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judged of by their liandfomc or awkward way of exprefljn 
themfelves in it. / f 

An awkward rtiame, or fear of ill ufage, has a (hare in this 
conduct. 

Unready; unhandy; not dexterous ; clumfy. J 

Slow to refolve, but in performance quick : 

So true, that he was awkward at a trick. D/yd. Hind and P 

3. Perverfe; untoward. 

A kind and condant friend 
T o all that regularly offend ; 

But was implacable, and awkward , 

To all that interlop’d and hawker’d. 

A'wkwaruiv. adv. [from awkward.] 
inelegantly ; ungainly. 

Damctas nodding from the wade upwards, and (wearing he 
never knew man go more awkwardly to work. , \dnty. 

If any pretty creature is void of genius, and would perform 
her part but awkwardly , I mud nevcrthelefs inlid upon her 
working. Addifon. Spoliator , N 3 6o6. 

And when any thing is done awkwardly , the common fay- 
ing will pafs upon them, that it is fuitable to their breed- 

i'>S- . . Locke. 

She dill renews the ancient fccne ; 

Forgets the forty years between ; 

Awkwardly gay, and oddly merry ; 

Her fcarf pale pink, her kcad-knot cherry. Prior. 

If a man be taught to hold his pen awkwardly , yet writes 
diffidently well, it is not worth while to teach him the accurate 
methods of handling that inrtrument. IVatts’s J/np. oftheMind. 

A'wkwardness. n.f. [from awkward.] Inelegance; want of 
gentility ; oddnefs ; unfuitablenefs. 

One may obferve awkwardnefs in the Italians, which eafily 
difeovers their airs not to be natural. Addif. Rem. on Italy. 

All his airs of behaviour have a certain awkwardnefs in them ; 
but thefe awkward airs are worn away by degrees in company. 

IVatts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

Awl. n.f. [Me, ale, Sax.] A pointed inrtrument to bore holes 
with. 

He which was minded to make himfelf a perpetual fervant, 
(hould, for a vifible token thereof, have alfo his ear bored 
through with an awl. Hooker , b. iv. § 1. 

You may likewife prick many holes with an awl , about a 
joint that will lie in the earth. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

A'wless. adj. [from awe, and the negative lefs.] 

1 . Without reverence. 

Againrt whofe fury, and th’ unmatched force, 

The awlefs lion could not wage the fight. Shak. King John, 

Pie claims the bull with awlefs indolence. 

And having feiz’d his horns, accods the prince. Dryden. 

2. Without the power of caufing reverence. 

Ah me! I fee the ruin of my houfe ; 

The tyger now hath feiz’d the gentle hind : 

Infulting tyranny begins to jut 

Upon the innocent and awlefs throne. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

Awme, or Acme. n.f. A Dutch mcafurc of capacity for li- 
quids, containing eight dcckans, or twenty verges or vertcels; 
anfwering to what in England is called a tierce, or one fixthof 
a ton of P rance, or one feventh of an Englifh ton. Arbuth. Tab. 

Awn. n.f. [arijla, Lat.] The beard growing out of the com 
or grafs. Chu/nbers. 

A'wning. n.f. A cover fprcad over a boat or vcffcl, to keep 
off the weather. 

Of thefe boards I made an awning over me. Robinfon Crufo. 

Awo'ke. The preterite from awake. 

And (he (aid, the Philirtines be upon thee, Samfon. And he 
awoke out of his deep. Judges , xvi. 20. 

A work. adv. [from a and work.] On work; into a date of 
labour. 

So after Pyrrhus’ paufc, 

Aroufcd vengeance fets him new awork. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
By preferring the condition, it fets us awork to the perfor- 
mances of it, and that by living well. Hammond' s Pracl. Cat. 

A'working. adj. [from awork.] In the date of working. 

Long they thus travelled, yet never met 
Adventure which might them aworking fet. Hubberd 's Tale. 

Awry 7 , adv. [from a and wry.] 

Not in a drait direftion ; obliquely. 

But her fad eyes dill fad’ned on the ground. 

Are governed with goodly moderty; 

That differs not one look to glance awry. 

Which may let in a little thought unfound. Spe/f Epitoal. 

Like perfpeftives which rightly gaz’d upon, 

Shew nothing but confufion ; ey’d awry, 

Diftinguifh form. Shakefp. Richard 11. 

When lo ! 

A violent crofs wind, from either coad, 

Blows them tranfverfe ; ten thoufand leagues awry 
Into the devious air. Milton’s Paradije Lojl, b. n* 

Afquint ; with oblique vifion. 

You know tire king 
With jealous eyes has look’d awry 

On his foil’s aitions. Denham s S°PJ' 

3. Not 
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Pope’s Rape of the Lock. 
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^1 hap to dep awry, where I fee no path, and can difeern but 
few rteps afore me. Brerewood on Languages. 

Not equally between two points. 

Not tyrants fierce that unrepehting die. 

Not Cynthia when her manteau’s pinffd awry. 

Ere felt fuch rage. 

Not in a right date ; pcrverfely. ■■ 

All awry : and which wried it to the mod wry cm.rfe of all, 
wit abufed, rather to feign reafon why it (hould beamils, than 

how it (hould be amended. 1 If ^ ' u * 

Much of the foul they talk, but all awry. 

And in themfelves feek virtue, and to thcmlelvcs 
All elorv arrogate, to God give none. Paradife Regamed. 
Axe. n.f [eax, acye. Sax. afeia, .Lat.] An inrtrument con- 
firting of a metal head, with a (harp edge, fixed in a helve or 
handle, to cut with. 

No metal can. 

No not the hangman’s axe, bear half the keennefs _ 

Of thy (harp envy. Shakefp. Merchant of I once. 

There rtood a forert on the mountain’s brow. 

Which overlook’d the fiiaded plains below ; 

No founding axe prefum’d thefe trees to bite. 

Coeval with the world ; a venerable fight. Dryden' s Fables. 
AXILLA, n. f [axilla, Lat.] The cavity under the upper part 
of the arm, called the arm-pit. Quincy. 

Axi'llar. I adj. [from axilla, Lat.] Belonging to the arm- 

A'xillary. J pit. , ... , 

In the fame manner is the axillary artery dirtrtbuted unto 
die hand ; below the cubit, it divideth unto two parts. 

Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

A'xio.w. n.f. [axioma, Lat. from «’£«»•] 

A proportion evident at firrt fight, that cannot be made plainer 
by' demondration. 

Axioms, or principles more general, are fuch as this, that the 
greater good is to be chofen before die lefier. Hooker , b. i. 

An cftabl idled principle to be granted without new proof. 

The axioms of that law, whereby natural agents are guided, 
have their ufe in die moral. Hooker, b. i. 

Their affirmations arc unto us no axioms ; we erteem thereof 
as things unfaid, and account them but in lid of nothing. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errotas, b. i; 
Axis. n.f. [axis, Lat.] The line real or imaginary that paffes 
through any thing, on which it may revolve. 

But fince they fay our earth, from morn to morn. 

On its own axis is oblig’d to turn ; 

That fwift rotation mult difperfe in air 
All things which on the rapid orb appear. Blackmore. 

It might annually have compaffcd die fun, and yet never 
have once turned upon its axis. Bentley’s Sermons. 

On dieir own axis as the planets run, 

And make at once their circle round the fun ; 

So two confident motions act the foul, 

And one regards itfclf, and one the whole. 

Pope's EJfay on Man, epijl. iii. /. 313. 
A'xle. ) n.f. [axis, Lat.] The pin which paffes through 

A'xle-tree. } the midd of the wheel, on which the circum- 
volutions of the wheel are performed. 

Venerable Ncrtor 

Should with a bond of air, drong as the axle-tree 

On which heav’n rides, knit all the Grecians ears 

To his experienc’d tongue. Shakefp. T '-oilus and Creffida. 
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The fly fate upon the axle-tree of the chariot-wheel 

faid, what a dud do I raife ? ' h &> U 

And the gilded car of day 

His glowing axle doth allay , r- .. . 

Li the deep Atlantick dream. Milton s Con.us. 

He (aw a greater fun appear, 

Than his bright throne" or burning axle-tree could bear. 

Milton's Chrijl s Nativity : 

Av. adv. [perhaps from aio, Lat.] 

1 . Yes ; an adverb of anfwering affirmative!}'. 

Return you thither ? 

— Ay, madam, with the fwifteft wing of fpeed. 

Shakefp. All's well that ends well: 

What fay’d thou ? Wilt thou be of our confort ? 

Say ay ; and be the captain of us all. 

Shakefp. Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

2. It is a word by which the fenfe is enforced ; even ; yes, cer- 
tainly ; and more than that. 

Remember it, and let it make thee cred-fall n ; 

Ay, and allay this thy abortive pride. Shakefp. Henry V L 
Aye. adv. [apa, Saxon.] Always; to eternity ; forever. 

And now in darkfome dungeon, wretched thrall, 
Remedylcfs for aye he doth him hold. Fairy Queen, b. n 
Either prepare to die, 

Or on Diana’s altar to proted. 

For aye , auderity and fingle life. 

"1 care's Midfummer Night’s Dreamt 
e, furvi 


The foul, though made in time, furvives for aye ; 

And, though it hath beginning, fees no end. 

Sir John Davies. 

And hears the mufes, in a ring. 

Aye round about Jove’s altar fing. Milton’s II Penferofos 
Th’ artonirti’d mariners aye ply the pump ; 

No day, nor red, till the wide breach is clos’d. Philipst 

A 7 ygreen. n.f. The fame with houfeleek-, which fee. Did. 

A'yry. n.f. [See Airy.] 

I (hould difeourfe on the brancher, the haggard, and then 
treat of their fcvcral ayries. IValtons Angler . 

A'zimuth. n.f. [Arab.] 

1. The azimuth of the fun, or of a dar, is an arch between the 
meridian of the place and any given vertical line. 

2. Magnetical azimuth, is an arch of the horizon contained be- 
tween the fun’s azimuth circle and the’magnctical meridian ; or 
it is the apparent didancc of the fun from the north or fouth 
point of the compafs. 

3. Azimuth Compafs, is an inrtrument ufed at fca for finding the 
fun’s magnetical azimuth. 

4. Azimuth Dial, is a dial whofe dyle or gnomon is at right an- 
gles to the plarte of the horizon. 

5. Azimuths , called alfo vertical circles, are great circles intcrfcc- 

ting each other in the zenith and nadir, and cutting the horizon 
at right angles, in all the points thereof. Cha/nbers. 

Azu're. adj. [azur, Fr. azttrro. Span, lazur, Arab, from lazuli, 
a blue done.] Blue ; faint blue. 

The blue of the firrt order, though very faint and little, may 
be the colour of fome fubdances ; and the azure colour of the 
skies feems to be of this order. Navtsn's Opticks. 

Thus replies 

Minerva, graceful with her azure eyes. Pope’s Odyjfry, b. i. 

The fea. 

Far through his azure turbulent domain, 


Your empire owns. 
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B The fecond letter of the Englifh alphabet, is pro- 
nounced as in moft other European languages, by 
prefling the whole length of the lips together, and 
forcing them open with a ftrong breath. It has a 
™ near affinity with the other labial letters, and is con- 
founded by the Germans with P, and by the Gafcons with V ; 
from which an epigrammatift remarks, that bib ere and invert 
arc in Gafcony the fame. The Spaniards, in moft words, ufe 
B or V indifferently. 

Baa. n.f. [Sec the verb.] The cry of a fheep. 

To Baa. v. n. [ halo , Lat.] To cry like alhecp. 

Or like a lamb, whofe dam away is fet. 

He treble baas for help, but none can get. Sidney. 

To Ba'bble. v. n. [babbclen, Germ, babiiler, Fr.J 
l . To prattle like a child ; to prate imperfectly. 

My babbling praifes I repeat no more. 

But hear, rejoice, Hand fdent, and adore. Prior. 

To talk idly, or irrationally. 

John had conned over a catalogue of hard words ; thefe he 
ufed to babble indifferently in all companies. Arbuthn. J. Bull. 
Let the fdent fanctuary fhow. 

What from the babbling fchools we may not know. Prior. 
To talk thoughtlefsly ; to tell fecrets. 

There is more danger in a referved and fdent friend, than in 
a noify babbling enemy. L'Ef range. 

To talk much. 

The babbling echo mocks the hounds. 

Replying Ihrilly to the well tun’d horns. 

As if a double hunt were heard at once. Shakefp. Tit. Andr. 

And had I pow’r to give that knowledge birth. 

In all the fpeeches of the babbling earth. Prior. 

The babbling echo had defery’d his face ; 

She, who in others words her filence breaks. Addifon's Ovid. 
Ba'bble. n.f. [babil, Fr.J Idle talk ; fenfelcfs prattle. 

This babble Ihall not henceforth trouble me; 

Here is a coil with proteftation ! Shakefp. Two G. of Verona. 
Come, no more. 

This is mere moral babble. Milton. 

With volleys of eternal babble , 

And clamour more unanfwerable. Hudibras. 

The babble , impertinence, and folly, I have taken notice of in 
difputes. Glanville's Scepfs Scientifca. 

Ba'bblkment. n.f. [from babble.'] Senfelefs prate. 

Deluded all this while with ragged notions and babblements , 
while they expected worthy and delightful knowledge. Milior.. 
Ba'bbler. n.f. [from babble.] 
l . An idle talker ; an irrational prattler. 

We hold our time too precious to be fpent 
With fuch a babbler. Shakefp. King "John. 

Great babblers , or talkers, are not fit for truft. L'Ef range. 

The apoftle of my text had no fooner propofed it to tire 
greater mafters at Athens, but he himfelf was ridiculed as a 
babbler. Rogers. 

2 . A teller of fecrets. 

Uttercrs of fecrets he from thence debarr’d ; 

Babblers of folly, and blazers of crime. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
Babe. n.f. [baban, Welch ; babbaerd, Dutch.] An infant; a 
child of either fex. 

Thofe that do teach your babes. 

Do it with gentle means, and eafy tasks ; 

He might have chid me fo : for, in good faith, 

1 am a child to chiding. Shakefp. Othello. 

Nor Ihall Sebaftian’s formidable name 
Be longer us’d, to lull the crying babe. Dryden’s Don Seb. 

The babe had all that infant care beguiles. 

And early knew his mother in her fmilcs. Dryelen. 

Ba'eerv. n.f. [from babe.] Finery to pleafe a babe or child. 
So have I feen trim books in velvet dight, 

With golden leaves and painted babery 
Of feely boys, pleafe unacquainted fight. Sidney. 

Ba'bish. adj. [from babe.] Childilh. 

If be be bafhful, and will foon blulh, they call him a babijh 
and ill brought up thing. Afcham's Schoolmajler. 

Babo'on. n.J. [ babouin , Fr. It is fuppofed by Skinner to be the 
augmentation of babe, and to import a great babe.] A monkey 
of the largeft kind. 

You had looked through the grate like a geminy of baboons. 

Shakefp. Merry Wives of TVtndfor. 
He caff every human feature out of his countenance, and 
became a baboon. Addifon. Speed. N- 174. 

Ba'bv. n.f. [See Babe.] 
j. A child; an infant. 

The baby beats the nurfe, and quite athwart 
Goes all decorum. Shakefp. Meafure for Meafure. 

1 he child muft have fugar plumbs, rather than make the 
poor baby cry. Locke. 
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He muft marry, and propagate : the father cannot (lav f or 
the portion, nor the mother for babies to play with. 

2 . A fmall image in imitation of a child, which girls play with 
The archduke faw that Perkin would prove a runnasatc • 
and that it was the part of children to fall out about babies. ’ 

Bacon’s Henry Y[[. 

Since no image can reprefent the great Creator, never think 
to honour him by your foolilh puppets, and babies of dirt and 
clay. Stillingfeet’s Def. of Difc. on Rom. Iddair-., 

Ba'ccated. adj. [ baccatus , Lat.] Beict with pearls; having 
many berries. pffj 

Bacchanalian, n.f. [from bacchanalia, Lat.] A riotous per- 
fon ; a drunkard. 

Ba'cchanals. n.f. [bacchanalia, Lat.] The drunken fcafts and 
revels of Bacchus, the god of wine. 

Ha, my brave emperor, (hall we dance now the Egyptian 
bacchanals, and celebrate our drink ? Shakefp. Ant. and Chip. 

What wild fury was there in the heathen bacchanals, which 
we have not feen equalled. Decay of Piety. 

Both extremes were banilhed from their walls, 
Carthufian faffs, and fulfome bacchanals. P 0 p t . 

B'acchus bole. n.f. A flower not tall, but very full and 
broad-leaved ; of a fad light purple, and a proper white ; hav- 
ing the three outmoft leaves edged with a crimfon colour, 
bluifti bottom, and dark purple. Mortimer. 

Bacci'ferous. adj. [from bacca, aberry, and fro, to bear, Lat.] 
Berry-bearing. 

Bacciferous trees are of four kinds. 

1. Such as bear a caliculate or naked berry ; the flower and ca- 
lix both falling off together, and leaving the berry bare; as the 
faflafras trees. 

2. Such as have a naked monofpermous fruit, that is, contain- 
ing in it only one feed ; as the arbutes. 

3. Such as have but polyfpermous fruit, that is, containing two or 
more kernels or feeds within it; as the jafminum, liguftrum. 

4. Such as have their fruit compofed of many acini, or round foft 

balls fet clofe together like a bunch of grapes ; as the uva ma- 
rina. Pay. 

Bacci'vorous. adj. [from bacca, a berry, and voro, to devour, 
Lat.] A devourer of berries. Did. 

Ba'chelor. n.f. [This is a word of very uncertain etymblogy, 
it not being well known what was its original fenfe. Justin: 
derives it from Sxxr.xo-, foolilh; Menage, from bas chevalier, 1 
knight of the lowed rank ; Spelman, from laculus, a ftaft' ; Cu- 
jas, from buccc/la , an allowance of provifion. The moft pro- 
bable derivation feems to be from bacca laurus, the berry of a 
laurel or bay ; bachelors being young, arc of good hopes, like 
laurels in the berry. In Latin, baccalaurcus.] 

1. A man unmarried. 

Such feparation 

Becomes a virtuous bachelor and a maid. 

Shakefp. Midfummer Night's Dream. 
The haunting of thofe diflolute places, or refort to courte- 
fans, are no more punilhed in married men than in bachelors. 

Bacon's New Atlantis. 

A true painter naturally delights in the liberty which be- 
longs to the bachelor's eftatc. Dryden's Dufrefney. 

Let finful bachelors their woes deplore. 

Full well thev merit all they feel, and more. Pep- 

2. A man who takes his firft degrees at the univerfity in any pro- 
feflion. 

Being a boy, new bachelor of arts, I chanced to fpcakagaina 
the pope. Afcham's Scboolmaftr. 

I appear before your honour, in behalf of Martinus Scrible- 
rus, bachelor of phyfick. Arbuthn. and Pope's Mart. Scriblerus. 
7. A knight of the lowed order. This is a fenfe now little ufcJ- 
Ba'chelors Button. [Sec Campion, of which it is a ipecics.] 
Ali the forts of this plant are hardy ; they grow above two foot, 
and produce their flower in June and July. Msllaf- 

Bachelorship, n.f. [from bachelor . j The condition of a 
bachelor. 

Her mother, living yet, can teftify, , u vT 

She was the firft fruit of my bachelorship. Shakefp. Hen. » • 
BACK. n.f. [bac, base. Sax. bach. Germ.] 

1 . The hinder part of the body, from the neck to the thighs. 

As the voice goeth round, as well towards the back as to- 
wards the front of" him that fpeaketh, fo likewife doth the echo* 
for you have many back echoes to the place where you ftanu. 

1 ' Bacon's Nat. Hijl. N° 247- 

Part following enter, part remain without, 

"With envy hear their fellow’s conqu’ring (bout ; 

And mount on others backs, in hope to (hare. f’f 
Th'c outer part of the hand when it is Iliut ; oppofrd to 1 
palm. 

Methought love pitying me, when he faw this, ^ 
Gave me your hands, the backs and palms to kiis. -yfc 
•2 3 * 
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3 The outward part of the body; that which requires cloaths; 

Thofe 1 who, by their anccftors, have been fet free from a 
conftant drudgery to their backs and their bellies, Ihould bellow 
fome time on their heads. Locke ‘ 

. The rear ; oppofed to the van. , , 

4 jj c might conclude, that Walter would be upon the king s 

lack, as his majefty was upon his. Clarendon, b. via. 

c. The place behind. 

Antheus, Scrgcftus grave, Clcanthus ftrong. 

And at their backs a mighty T rojan throng. Drydcn. 

6. The part of any thing out of fight. _ 

Trees fet upon the backs of chimneys do ripen fruit fooner. 

• Bacon's Nat. Hijl. N° 856. 
The thick part of any tool, oppofed to the edge ; as the back 
1 0 f a knife or fword; whence backfword, or fword with a 

back ; as, . . 

Bull dreaded not olJ Lewis either at backfword. Tingle faul- 
chion, or cudgel-play. Ar but knot's Hijlory of J. Bull. 

5. To turn the back on one, is to forfakc him, or neglect him. 

At the hour of death, all the friendfhips of the world fhall 
bid him adieu, and the whole creation turn its back upon him. 

South. 

q. To turn the back, is to go away ; to be not within the reach of 

taking cognizance. t . 

His back was no fooner turned, but they returned to tneir 
former rebellion. Sir j. Davies on Ireland. 

Back. adv. [from the noun.] 

I. To the place from which one came. 

Back you Ihall not to the houfe, unlefs 
You undertake that with me. Shakefp. ’Twelfth Night. 

He fent many to feck the fliip Argo, threatening that if they 
brought not back Medea, they (heuid fuffer in her (lead. 

Raleigh's Hijlory of the World. 
But where they are, and why they came not back. 

Is now the labour of my thoughts. Milton. 

Back to thy native ifland might’ft thou fail. 

And leave half-heard the melancholy tale. Pope's OdyJJey. 
i. Backward ; from the prefent ftation. 

I’ve been furprifed in an unguarded hour. 

But muft not now go back-, the love that lay 

Half (mother’d in my bread, has broke through all 

Its weak reftraints. Addifon's Cato. 

3. Behind ; not coming forward. 

I thought to promote thee unto great honour; but lo the 
Lord hath kept thee back from honour. Numb. xxiv. 1 1 . 
Conftrains the glebe, keeps back the hurtful weed. 

Blackmorc's Creation, b. ii. 

4. Toward things pad. 

I had always a curiofity to look back unto the forrows of 
things, and to view in my mind the beginning and progrefsof 
a rifing worid. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

Again ; in return. 

The lady’s mad ; yet if ’twerc fo. 

She could not fvvay her houfe, command her followers, 
i ake and give back affairs, and their defpatch, 

"With iuch a fmooth, difereet, and ftabie bearing. 

Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

6. Again ; a fecond time. 

1 his Ciefar found, and that ungrateful age, 

W ith lofmg him, went back to blood and rage. Waller. 
The cpifHes'-'Being written from ladies forfaken by their lov- 
ers, many thoughts came back upon us in divers letters. Dryd. 
To Back. v. a. [from the noun back.] 

1 . To mount on the back of a horfe. 

That roan (hall be my throne. 

W ell I will back him ftrait. O Efjicrance ! 

Bid Butler lead him forth into the park. Shak. Henry IV. 

2. I o break a horfe ; to train him to bear upon his back. 

Diraft us how to back the winged horfe ; 

Favour his flight, and moderate his courfe. 

3. To place upon the back. 

As I dept, methought 
Great Jupiter, upon his eagle back'd. 

Appear’d to me. “ Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

maintain ; to (Lengthen. 

Belike, he means, 

Backdby the pow’r of Warwick, that falfc peer, 

v af P ,re “ nto thc ^wn. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

You are ftrait enough in thc (boulders, you care not who 
Ces )" llr , ™ck [ call you that backing of your friends? a plamie 
upon Iuch backing ! give me them that will face me. Sh. H. VI. 

here were feconded by certain demilaunces, and both 
W w,th men at arms. 67 , 7. Hayward. 

Uul they not (wear, in exprefs words, 

1 o prop and back the houfe of lords ? 

And after turn’d out the whole houfeful. Hudilrac 

malice > lacked with a great intereft, can have no ad- 

luUffmfdf* man ’ bUt lr ° m h ‘ S ex l ,e ^i°nsof fomething with- 

How (hall we treat this bold afpiring man ? -W '’’ 

fcucvik Hill follows him, and backs his crimes. Addif Cato. 
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5 ’ ^rle^patrons of The ternary number of principles, and thofe 
that would have five elements, endeavour to back their experi- 
ments with a fpecious reafon. , c °P e ’ 

Wc have I know not how many adages to back the real on 01 

,hi, moral. VBJiumg’. 

6. To fecond. 

Fa&ious, and fav’ring this or t other fide. 

Their wagers back their wifhes. Dryden s Fables. 

To Ba'ckbite. v. a. [from back and bite.] 1 0 cenfure or re- 
proach the abfent. , , , .. 

Moft untruly and malicioufly do thefe evil tongues backbite 

and (lander the facred allies of that moft juft and honourable 
perfonage. . Spenfer s Ireland. 

I will ufe him well ; a friend i’ th’ court is better than a 
penny in purfe. Ufe his men well, Davy, for they are arrant 
knaves, and will backbite. Shakefp. Henry I • 

Ba'ckeiter. n.f [from backbite.] A privy calumniator; a 
cenl’urcr of the abfent. 

No body is bound to look upon his backbiter, or his under- 
miner, his betrayer, or his oppreflor, as his friend. South. 

Ba'ckbone. n. f. [from back and bone.], ft he bone of the back. 

The backbone (hould be divided into many vertebres for com- 
modious bending, and not be one entire rigid bone. Ray. 

Ba'ckcarry. Having on the back. 

Manwood, in his foreft laws, noteth it for one of the four 
circum (lances, or cafes, wherein a forefter may arreft an offen- 
der again ft vert or venifon in the foreft, viz. ftable-ftand, dog- 
draw, backcarry , and bloody hand. Cowel. 

Ba'ckdoor. n.J. [from back and door.] Thc door behind the 
houfe ; privy paffage. 

The proceflion durft not return by the w'ay it came ; but, 
after thc devotion of thc monks, paffed out at a backdoor of the 
convent. Addifon on Italy. 

Popery, which is fo fa r Unit out as not to re-enter openly, is 
Healing in by the backdoor of atheifm. Attcrbury. 

Ba'cked. adj. [from back.] Having a back. 

Lofty-neck’d, 

Sharp headed, barrel belly’d, broadly back'd. Dryd. Virgil. 

Ba'ckfriend. n.f. [from back and friend.] A friend back- 
wards ; that is, an enemy in fecret. 

Set the reftlefs importunities of talebearers and backfriends 
againft fair words and profeflions. L'Ejlrange. 

Far is our church from encroaching upon the civil power; 
as fome who are backfriends to both, would malicioufly infinu- 
ate. South. 

Backga'mmon. n.f. [from bach gammon, Welch, a little battle.] 
A play or game at tables, with box and dice. 

In what efteem are you with the vicar of the parilh ? can 
you play with him at backgammon ? Swift. 

Ba'ckhouse. n.f. [from back and houfe.] The buildings be- 
hind thc chief part of the houfe. 

Their backhoufes , of more neccffary than cleanly fervice, as 
kitchens, ftables, are climbed up unto by fteps. 

Carew's Survey of Cornwal. 

Ba'ckpif.ce. n. f. [from back and piece. ] Thc piece of armour 
w’hich covers the back. 

The morning that he was to join battle, his armourer put on 
his backpiece before, and his breaftplate behind. Camden. 

Backroom, n.f. [from back and room.] A room behind; not 
in the front. 

If you have a fair profpect backwards of gardens, it may be 
convenient to make backrooms the larger. Max. Mcch. Exerc. 

Ba'cks ide. n.f. [from back and fide.] 

1. ft he hinder part of any thing. 

If the quickfilver were rubbed from the backfide of the fpc- 
culum, the glafs would caufe the fame rings of colours, but 
more faint ; the phenomena depends not upon the quickfilver, 
unlefs fo far as it cncrcafes the refleftion of the backfide of the 

. Newton's Opticks. 

2. 1 he hind part of an animal. 

A poor ant carries a grain of corn, climbing up a wall with 
her head downwards and her backfide upwards. Addifon. 

3. The yard or ground behind a houfe. 

ft lie wadi of paftures, fields, commons, roads, ftreets, or 
backfides , are of great advantage to all forts of land. Mortimer 

To Backsli'de. v. n. [from back and fide.] To fall off; to 
apoflatize : a word only ufed by divines. 

Haft thou feen that which backfiiding Ifrael hath done ? She 
is gone up upon every high mountain, and under every o;reen 

P trCC ‘ , _ Jeremiah, iii. 6. 

Backslider, n.f. [from backfide.] An apoftate. 

'I he backfiacr in heart Ihall be filled. Prov. xiv. 1 a 

Backstaff. n.f. [from back and faff-, becaufe, in taking an 
obfervation, thc obferver’s back is turned towards the IUn 1 
An inftrument ufeful in taking the fun’s altitude at Tea • in- 
vented by Captain Davies. 

BA ii^h7houfe n f ' [fr ° m ^ andA ' V, " ] The P rivate ^ 

af !. C0, ; dt ,T thc p ^ ai ^ e which lately crept into the court 
at the ladfairs, that fome pricked for Iheriffs get cut of the 

Bacon s Advice to Sir George Villiers. 
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Backstays. n.f. [from back and fay.] Ropes or Hays winch 
keep the mails of a ibip from pitching forward or overboard. 
Ba'cksword. ii. f [from back and fword.] A fword with one 
Iharp edge. 

Bull dreaded not old Lewis at lackfword. Arbuth. J. Bull. 
.Ba'ckward. ) adv. [from back and peapb, Sax. that is, to- 
Ba'ckwards. j wards the back.] 

With the back forwards. 

They went backward, and their faces were backward. Gen. ix. 
Towards the back. 

In leaping with weights, the arms arc firfl call backwards, 
and then forwards, with fo much the greater force ; for the 
hands go backward before they take their rife. Bacon's Nat. H. 
On the back. 

Then darting from her malignant eyes. 

She cad him backward as he drove to rife. Dryden's Mtttid. 
From the prefent dation to the place behind the back. 

We might have met them dareful, beard to beard. 

And beat them backward home. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

The mondrous fight 

Struck them with horrour backward ; but far v/orfc 
Urg’d them behind. Milton's Paradije Lojl , b. vi. 

Regreflivcly. 

Are not the rays of light, in palling by the edges and Tides of 
bodies, bent fcveral times backwards and forwards with a mo- 
tion like that of an eel ? Newton's Opticks. 

T owards fomething pad. 

'Fo prove the poflibility of a thing, there is no argument to 
that which looks backwards ; for what has been done or differ- 
ed, may certainly be done or differed again. South. 

, Out of the progreflivc date ; reflex. 

No, doubtlcfs ; for the mind can backward cad 
Upon herfclf, her underdanding light. Sir J. Davies. 

, From a better to a worfc date. 

The work went backward ; and the more he drove 
T* advance the fuit, the farther from her love. Dryden. 
q. Pad ; in time pad. 

They have fpread one of the word languages in the world, 
if we look upon it fome reigns backwards. Locke. 

jo. Perverfely; from tire wrong end. 

I never yet law man, 

But ihc would fpcll him backward ; if fair-fac’d. 

She’d fwear the gentleman fhould be her fider ; 

If black, why, nature, drawing of an antick, 

Made a foul blot ; if tall, a launce ill-headed. 

Shakefp. Much ado about Nothing. 

Ba'ckward. adj. 

1. Unwilling; averfe. 

Cities laid wade, thev dorm’d the dens and caves ; 

For wifer brutes are backward to be flaves. Pope. 

We are drangely backward to lay hold of this fafe, this only 
method of cure. Atterbury. 

Our mutability makes the friends of our nation backward to 
engage with us in alliances. Addifon. Freeholder. 

2. Hefitating. 

All things arc ready, if our minds be fo ; 

Perifh the man, whofe mind is backward now. Shak. II. V . 

3. Sluggilh; dilatory. 

The mind is backward to undergo the fatigue of weighing 
every argument. Watts' s Improvement of the Mind. 

4. Dull ; not quick or apprehenfive. 

It often falls out, that the backward learner makes amends 
another way. South. 

Ba'ckward. n.f The things or date behind or pad. 

What feed thou clfc 

In the dark backward or abyfm of time ? Shakefp. Tempef. 
Ba'ckwardly. adv. [from backward .] 

1. Unwillingly; averfely; with the back forward. 

Like Numid lions by the hunters chas’d, 

Though they do fly, yet baclwardly do go 
With proud afpefl, difdaining greater hade. 

2. Pcrverfely. 

I was the fird man 
That e’er receiv’d gift from him ; 

And does he think fo backwardly of me, 

That I’ll requite it lad ? 

Backwardness, n.f. [from backward.'] Dulncfs; unwilling- 
nefs ; fluggifhnefs. 

The thing by which w'e are apt to cxcufe our bac’.wardnefs 
to good works, is the ill fucccls that hath been obferved to at- 
tend well defigned charities. Atterbury. 

Ba'con. n.f. [probably from baken, that is, dried fleflt.] 

The flcfkof a hog faded and dried. 

High o’er the hearth a chine of bacon hung, 

Good old Philemon feiz’d it with a prong. 

Then cut a flice. Dryden's Fables. 

To fave the bacon, is a phrafe for preferving one’s felf from 
being unhurt ; borrowed from the care of houfewives in the 
country, where they have feldom any other provifion in the 
houfe than dried bacon, to fecure it from the marching foldiers. 
What frightens you thus ? my good fon ! fays the pried ; 
You murder’d, are forrv, and have been confeft. 


j. 
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O father ! my forrow will fcnrcc fave mv bacon ; 

For ’twas not that I murder’d, but that 1 was taken. p,.) r 
Baculo'metry. n.f. [from baculus, Lat.and /*»'r S o>.] Tht 
of meafuring didances bv one or more flaves. jff 

BAD. adj. [quoad, Dutch ; compar. worfe-, fuperl. warfl.k 

1. Ill; not good: a general word ufed in regard to phy*fi Cj ] 
moral faults, either of men or things. 

Mod men have politicks enough to make, through violcnc 
the bed feheme of government a bad one. ~ p ’ 

2. Vitious; corrupt. * 

Thou may’d repent, 

And one bad aid, with many deeds well done, 

May’d cover. Milton's Par adife Lojl, b. xi. /. 2 r 5 

Thus will the latter, as the former," world 
Still tend from bad to worfe. Milton's Parad. Lojl, b .?\ j 
Our unhappy fates 

Mix thee amongd the bad, or make thee run 
Too near the paths, which virtue bids thee fhun. 

3. Unfortunate ; unhappy. 

The fun his annual courfe obliquely made, 

Good days contracted, and enlarg’d tire bad. 

4. Hurtful ; unwholefome. 

Reading was bad for his eyes, writing made his head zkc.AdJ, 
C. Sick. 
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Bade 1 ^ 1C P retcr ‘ tc bid. 


Sidney. 


Shakefp. Timon. 


And, for an earned of greater honour. 

He bad me, from him, call thee Thane of Cawdcr. Mach. 

Badge, n.f. [A word of uncertain etymology ; derived by Ju- 
nius from bode or bade, a meffenger ; and fuppofed to be cor- 
rupted from badage , the credential of a meffenger : but taken 
by Skinner and Minfhcw from bagghe, Dut. a jewel, or bagut, a 
ring, Fr.] 

1 . A mark or cognizance worn to drew the relation of the wearer 
to any perfon or thing. 

But on his bread a bloody crofs he bore. 

The dear remembrance of his dying lord ; 

For whofe fweet fake that glorious badge he wore. Spenfcr. 
The outward fplendour of his office, is the badge and token 
of that glorious and facred ch-ra£tcr which he inwardly bears. 

Atterbury s Sermons. 

2 . A token by which one is known. 

A favage tygtcfs on her helmet lies ; 

The famous badge Clarinda us’d to bear. Fairfax, b. ii, 

3. The mark of any thing. 

There appears much joy in him ; even fo much, that joy 
could not lhew itfelf moded enough, without a badge of bit- 
ternefs. Shakefp. Much ado about Nothing. 

Sweet mercy is nobility’s true badge. Shakef. Tit. Andrus. 

Let him not bear the badges of a wreck. 

Nor beg with a blue table on his back. Dryden's Perfuu 

To Badge, v. a. [from the noun.] 'Fo mark as with a badge. 

Your royal father’s murder’d. 

Oh, by w’hom ? 

Tliofe of his chamber, as it feem’d, had don’t ; 

Their hands and faces were all badg’d with blood, 

So were their daggers. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Badger, n. f. [ bedour , Fr.] An animal that earths in the 
ground, ufed to be hunted. 

That a brock, or badger, hath legs of one fide Ihortcr than the 
other, is very generally received not only by theorids and unex- 
perienced believers, but moil who bchoid them daily. 

Brown's Vulgar Eirours, b. iii. 

Badger legged, adj. [from badger and legged.] Having legs 
of an unequal length, as the badger is fuppofed to have. 

His body crooked all over, big- bellied, badger legged, and h:s 
complexion fwarthy. L’EJlrange. 

Ba'dger. n.f. [perhaps from the Latin bajulus, a carrier; but, 
by Junius, derived from the laager, a creature who dows up 
his provifion.] One that buys corn and victuals in one place, 
and carries it unto another. Cotvel. 

Ba'dly. adv. [from bad.] In a bad manner ; not well. 

How goes the day with us ? Oh tell me, Hubert. — 
Badly, I fear. How fares your majedy ? Shak. King John. 

Ba'dness. n.f. [from bad.] Want of good qualities, either na- 
tural or moral. 

It was not your brother’s evil difpofition made him feek his 
death; but a provoking merit, fetawork by a reprovablc bad- 
nefs in himfelf. Shakejp. King Lear. 

There is one convenience in this city, which makes fome 
amends for the badnefs of the pavement. Addifon cn Italy. 

I did not fee how the badnefs of the weather could be the 
king’s fault. Addifon. Freeholder. 

To Ba'ffle. v. a. [htffler , Fr.] 

1 . To elude. _ _ .. 

They made a fhift to think themfelves guiltlefe, in fpiteof 
their fins ; to break the precept, and at the fame time to bam 
thecurfe. 

He hath deferved to have the grace withdrawn, which * 
hath fo long baffled and defied. Atterbury^ 

2. To confound; to defeat with fome confufion, as by perplex 
ing or amufing ; to baffle is fometimes lefs than to conquer- ^ 

Iviezen- 
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Etruria lod, . 

He brines to Turnus’ aid his baffled hod. Dryden's Mnetd. 
When the mind has brought itfelf to dole thinking, it may 
co on roundly. Every abdrufe problem, every intricate quel- 
fion will not baffle, dilcouragc, or break it. 

•?. To crulh ; to bring to nothing. . , , _ 

A foreign potentate trembles at a war with the Lnghlh na- 
tion ready to employ againd him fuch revenues as Hull baffle 
his defigns upon their country. Addifon. Freeholder, N J 2C. 

Ba'ffle° n.f [from the verb.] A defeat. 

It is the ikill of the difputant that keeps od a baffle. South. 
The authors having milled of their aims, arc fain to retreat 
with fruftration and a baffle. South. 

Ba'fflkr. n.f. [from baffle i\ He that puts to confufion, or 

defeats. . 

Experience, that great l offer of fpcculation, affures us the, 
thing is too poffible, and brings, in all ages, matter of fact to 
confute our fuppofitions. Government of the Tongue, § ?. 

Bag. n.f. [belje. Sax. from whence perhaps by dropping, as is 
ufual, the liarih confonant, came bege, lage, bag.] 

A fack, or pouch, to put any tiling in, as money, corn. 
Coufin, away for England ; hade before. 

And, ere our coming, fee thou fliakc the bags 
Of hoarding abbots ; their imprifon’d angels 
Set thou at liberty. Shakefp. King John. 

What is it that opens thy mouth in praifes ? Is it that thy 
lags and thy barns are full ? South. 

Thole waters were inclofed within the earth as in a bag \ 

Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 
Once, we confefs, beneath the patriot’s cloak. 

From the crack’d bag the dropping guinea fpokc. Pope. 
That part of animals in which fome particular juices arc con- 
tained, as the poifon of vipers. 

The fwelling poifon of the fcveral feds. 

Which, wanting vent, the nation’s health infc&s, 

Shall burd its bag. Dryden. 

Sing on, fing on, for I can ne’er be cloy’d ; 

So may thy cows their burden’d bags didend. Dryden. 

3. An ornamental purfe of fdk tied to men’s hair. 

Wc faw ayoung fellow riding towards us full gallop, with 
a hob wig and black filken bag tied to it. Addifon. Spectator.- 

4. A term ufed to fignify different quantities of certain commodi- 
ties ; as a bag of pepper ; a bag of hops. 

To Bag. v. a. [from the noun.] 

j. To put into a bag. 

Accordingly he drain’d thofe marlhv grounds. 

And bagg'd them in a blue cloud. Dryden's King Arthur. 
Hops ought not to be bagged up hot. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

2. To load with a bag. 

Like a bee l-agg’d with his honey’d venom. 

He brings it to your hive. D/yden’s Don Sebaflian. 

To Bag. v. n. To fwcll like a full bag. 

The Ikin denied much contracted, yet it bagged, and had a 
porringer full of matter in it. IVifeman's Surgery. 

Two kids that in the valley firay’d, 

I found by chance, and to my fold convey’d : 

They drain two bagging udders every day. Dryden’s Virgil. 

Bagatelle, n J. [bagatelle,]; r.J A trifle; a thing of no im- 
portance. 

Heaps of hair rings and cypher'd feals ; 

Rich trifles, ferious bagatelles. Prior. 

Ba’ggage. n.f. [from bag, bagage, Fr.] 

1. 1 he furniture and utcniils of an army. 

"Flic army was an hundred and feventy thoufand footmen, 
an I twelve thoufand horfemen, befide the baggage. Judith,v ii.2. 

Richp are the baggage of virtue ; they cannot be fpared,nor 
left behind, but they hinder the march. Bacon. 

1 Hey were probably always in rcadinels, and carried among 
the baggage of the army. ‘ Addifon' s Remarks on Italy. 

2. 1 he goods that are to be carried away, as bag and baggage. 

Dolabclia defigned, when his affairs grew defperate in Egypt 
to pack up bag and baggage, and fail for Italy. Arbuth. on Goins 

3. A worthlefs woman; in French begafe ; fo called, becaufe 
fuch women follow camps. 

A fpark of indignation did rife in her, not to fuffer fuch a 
baggape to win av/ay any tiling of hers. Sidney. 

\ * hen this baggage meets with a man who has vanity tocrc- 
cut relations, fne turns him to account. Steel at. N° 2 cr 

Ba gnio .n.f [ragao, Ital. a bath.] A houfe for bathing, fwcat- 
nig, ami otherwife clear.fing the body. 

I nave known two infiances of malignant fevers produced bv 
the hot air of a bagnio. Ar/Jhnot on Air. 

Bagpipe. n.f. [from bar and pipe-, the wind being received in 

* v i 1 • A mu ‘“? 1 ‘ nfliument > confifiing of a leathern ba* 
winch blows up like a loot-ball, by means of a port vent or 
fictic tube nxed to it, and flopped by a valve; and three nines 

thi rV th r ^ p:p , C ° r dronc > the fijeond 
r: .“ JC ,? nc; wh, f h P afs Rewind out only at the bottom; 
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No banners but fliirts, with fome bad bagpipes mftead of 

drum and fife. , S . ,dn 9 ' V' 

He heard a bagpipe, and faw a general animated with the 
f ounc ]_ Addifon. Freeholder , N -/- 

Bagfi per. n.f [from bagpipe.] One that plays on a bagpipe. 

borne that will evermore peep thro’ their eyes, 

And laugh, like parrots, at a bagpiper. Shak. M. of Venice. 

BAGUE'TTE. n.f. [Fr. a term of architecture.] A little round 
moulding, lefs than an aflragal ; fometimes carved and en- 
riched. 

To Baicne. v. a. [bagner, Fr.] To drench ; to foak : a word 
out of ufe. 

The women forflow not to laigne them, unlefs they plead 
their heels, with a worfe perfume than Jugurth found in the 
dungeon . Carew’s Survey of Comwal. 

Bail. n.f. [of this word the etymologifts givemany derivations ; 
it feems to come from the French bailler , to put into the hand j 
to deliver up, as a man delivers himfelf up in furety.J 
Bail is the freeing or fetting at liberty one arrefted or im- 
prifoned upon adtion cither civil or criminal, under fecurity ta- 
ken for his appearance. There is both common and fpecial 
bail ; common bail is in adlions of fmali prejudice, or flight proof, 
called common, becaufc any furctics in that cafe are taken : 
whereas, upon caufes of greater weight, or apparent fpeciality, 
fpecial bail or furety muft be taken. There is a difference be- 
tween bailzwl mainprife; for he that is mainprifed, is at large. 
Until thedav of his appearance : but where a man is bailed, he 
is always accounted by the law to be in their ward and cuftody 
for the time : and they may, if they will, keep him in ward or 
in prifon at that time, or otherwife at their will. Cowcl. 

Worry ’d with debts, and paft all hopes of bail. 

The unpity’d wretch lies rotting in a jail. Rofcornmon. 

And bribe with prefents, or when prefents fail. 

They fend their proftituted wives for bail. Dryden. 

To Bail, v a. [from the noun.] 

1. 'I’o give bail for another. 

Let me be their bail — 

They fhall be ready at your highnefs’ will. 

To anfwer tbeir fufpicion 

Thou /halt not bail them. Shakefp. Titus Andronicus. 

2. To admit to bail. 

When tlicv had bailed the twelve bifhops, who were in the 
Tower, die noufe of commons, in great indignation, caufcd 

. them immediately again to be recommitted to the Tower. 

_ Clarendon. 

Ba ilable, adj. [from bail.] That may be fet at liberty by 
bail or furcties. 

Ba'iliff. ». f. [a word of doubtful etymology in itfelf, but bor- 
rowed by us from baillie, Fr.] 

1. A fubordinatc officer. 

Laufanne is under the canton of Berne, and governed by a 
bailiff fent them every three years from the fenatc of Bcr.ic. 

Addffat ck Italy. 

2. An officer whofe bufinefs it is to execute arrefls. 

It many times happeneth, that, bv the under-fheriffs and 
their bailiffs, the owner hath incurred 'the for:: vine, before he 
comcth to the knowledge of the procefs that runneth a*ainft 

A bailiff, by nnflake, feized you for a debtor, a; id kept you 
the whole evening in a fpunging-houfe. Swift. 

Swift as a bard the bailiff leaves behind. Pope 

3. An undcr-ileward of a manor. 

Ba'iliwick. n.f [of baillie, Fr. and pic, Sax.] The place of 
t.’ie juriidiction of a bailiff within his hundred, or the lord’s 
frnnehife. It is that liberty which is exempted from the Ihe- 

rilt of the county, over which the lord of die liberty appointed! 
ti baihri. /-, . 

* rr 1. C nVCl. 

/i proper officer is to walk up and down his bailiwick. 

Tu.„ •nr 1 • , _ Sperfer on Ireland. 

here iflucd writs to the Ihcrifts, to return the names of the 
fcveral land-owners in dieir fcveral bailiwicks. 

To Bait n - c , • Male s Origin of Mankind. 

L o Bait. v. a. [batan, Sax. bentzen, Germ. I 

] , 1 n ni 1 1- moof - 1 t i~ . -* 


1 h °° k > in '“>P> or 

Oh, cunning enemy, that to catch a faint, 

; v ‘[ h faints do kbait thy hook 1 moil dangerous 
is t.iat temptation that doth goad us on ° 

1 o fin in loving virtue. Shakefp. Mrafure for McaC,,,-, 
Let s be revenged on him ; let’s appoint him a meedn'i* 
fore baited f 1 . ow of comfort in his fuit, and lead him or, witht 
.1.,. L l d dd ^’ tlH he hath P ;nvncd his horfes to mine hofi of 


in die garter. 


2 . 


Ifey-fom of feed 

anglctr, who bait their hooks with them. ’own to 

How are the fex improv’d in am’rous arts l 
H hat new-found fnarcs they bait for human hearts » 

1 O five merit t-r. G.ir 1 . . r '■'-arcs . 


give meat to one’s felf or horfes, on the road. 

n fo llrong, 

Lut wanting red, will alfo want of mi*ht ? 
i lie fun, that incafurcs heaven ail dav r loiur 
At night doth bait his Heeds the ocean wav 
2 O 


Ray. 

Gay. 


ocean waves among. F. Q 
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To Bait. v. a. [from battre-, Fr. to beat.] 
lcnce ; to fet dogs upon. 

Who feeming forely chaffed at his band. 

As chained bear, whom cruel dogs do bait , 

With idle force did fain them to withftand. 

I will not yield 

To kifs the ground before young Malcolm’s feet ; 

And fo be baited with the rabble’s curfe. Shak. Macbeth. 

To Bait. v . n. To flop at any place for refrcfhment ; per- 
haps this word is more properly bate ; to abate fpecd. 

But our defires, tyrannical extorfion 
Doth force us there to fet our chief delightfulnefs. 

Where but a baiting place is all our portion. Sidney. 

As one who on his journey baits at noon, 

Tho’ bent on fpecd : fo here the archangel paus’d. Par. Loft. 

In all our journey from London to his houfe, we did not io 
much as bait at a whig inn. Addifon. Spcflat. N° 1 26. 

To Bait. v. n. [as an hawk.] To clap the wings; to make an 
offer of flying ; to flutter. 

All plum’d like eftridges, that with the wind 
Baited like eagles having lately bath’d ; 

Glittering in golden coats like images. Shabcfp. Henry IV. 

Hood my unman’d blood baiting in my checks 
With thy black mantle ; till ftrangc love, grown bold. 

Thinks true love a£ted fimplc modefty. Shak. Rant, and fid. 

Another way I have to man my haggard, 

To make her come, and know her keepers call ; 

That is, to watch her as we watch thefe kites, 

That bait and beat, and will not be obedient. 

Shakcfp. Taming of the Shrew. 

Bait. n.f. [from the verb.] 

J . Meat fet to allure fifh, or other animals, to a fnare. 

The pleafant’ft angling is to fee the filh 
Cut with her golden oars the filver ftream. 

And greedily devour the treacherous bait. 

Shahefp. Much ado about Nothing. 

2. A temptation ; an enticement 

And that fiime glorious beauty’s idle boaff. 

Is but a bait fuch wretches to beguile. Spenf. fonnet xli. 
Tak'eth therewith the fouls of men, as with certain baits. 

Hooker , b. v. § 35 - 

Sweet words I grant, baits and allurements fweet 
But greateft hopes of greateft erodes meet. Fairfax , b. ii. 

Fruit, like that 
Which grew in paradife, the bait of Eve 
LYd by the tempter. Milton’s Par. Loft , b.x. 1. 551: 

Secure from foolifli pride’s affected ftate. 

And fpecious flattery’s more pernicious bait. 

Her head was bare. 

But for her native ornament of hair. 

Which in a fimplc knot was ty’d above : 

Sweet negligence ! unheeded bait of love ! 

Grant that others could with equal glory. 

Look down on pleafures, and the baits of fenfe. 

3. A refrclhment on a journey. 

Baize. n.f. A kind of coarfe open cloth fluff, having a long 
nap ; fometimes frized on one fide, and fometimes not frized, 
according to the ufes it is intended for. 1 his fluff is without 
wale, being wrought on a loom with two treddles, like fian- 
nc ] Chambers. 

To Bake. v . a. participle paflive, baked, or baken. [baecan, Sax. 
becien. Germ, fuppofed by JVachtcr to come from bee , which, 
in the Phrygian language, fignified bread.] 

1. To heat any thing in a clofe place ; generally in an oven. 

He will take thereof, and warm himfclf ; yea, he kindleth it, 
and bakith bread. Ifaiah , xliv. 1 5. 

The difference of prices of bread proceeded from their de- 
licacy in bread, and perhaps fomething in their manner of hak- 
•, t g Arbuthnot on Coins. 

2. To harden in the fire. 

The work of the fire is a kind of baking ; and whatfoever 
the fire baketh , time doth in fomc degree diflolve. Bacon. 

3. To harden with heat. 

With vehement funs 

When dufty fummer bakes the crumbling clods. 

How pleafant is’t, beneath the twifted arch. 

To ply the fweet caroufe ! Philips. 

The fun with flaming arrows pierc’d the flood. 

And, darting to the bottom, bak’d the mud. Dryden. 

To Bake. v. n. 

1 . 'I'o do the work of baking. 

1 keep his houfe, and I wafh, wring, brew, bale, fcour, drefs 
meat, and make the beds, and do all myfelf. 

Shakcfp. Merry Wives of IVindJ'or. 

2. To be heated or baked. 

Fillet of a fenny fnake. 

In the cauldron boil and bake. Sfjakefp. Macbeth. 

Baked Meats. Meats drefled by the oven. 

There be fomc houfes, wherein fweetmeats will relent, and 
baked meats will mould, more than others. Bacon’s Nat. Hift. 
Ba'kf.house. n.f [from bake and houfe.] A place for baking 
bread. 


Rofcommon. 


Dryden' s Fab. 


Add. Cato. 


B A L 

I have marked a willingncfs in the Italian artizans, to dift t ;. 
bute the kitchen, pantry, and bahehoufe , under ground. Wattan 
Ba'ken. The participle from to bake. 

There was a cake baken on the coals, and a crufeof water at 
his head. 1 Kings , xix. 6. 

Ba'ker. n.f. [from to bake.] He whofe trade is to bake. 

In life and health, every man muft proceed upon trull, there 
being no knowing the intention of the cook or baker. South 
Ba'lance. n.f. [balance, Fr. bilanx, Lat.] 

1. One of the fix fimple powers in mcchanicks, ufed principally 

for determining the difference of weight in heavy bodies. I t 
is of fevcral forms. Chambers, 

2. A pair of fcalcs. 

A balance of power, either without or within a date, is bcfl 
conceived by confidering what the nature of a balance is. It 
fuppofes three things ; firft, the part which is held, together 
with the hand that holds it; and then the two fcalcs, with 
whatever is weighed therein. Swift, 

For when on ground the burden’d balance lies. 

The empty part is lifted up the higher. Sir John Davies. 

3. A metaphorical balance , or the mind employed in comparing 
one thing with another. 

I have in equal balance jufily weighed. 

What wrong our arms may do, what wrongs we fuffer: 
Griefs heavier than our offences. Shakcfp. Henry IV. 

4. The a£t of comparing two things, as by the balance. 

Comfort arifes not from others being miferable, but from this 
inference upon the balance , that we fuffer only the lot of na- 
ture. L’ Eft range's Fables. 

Upon a fair balance of the advantages on cither fide, it will 
appear, that the rules of the gofpcl are more powerful means of 
conviction than fuch mefl’age. Atterbury. 

5. The overplus of weight; that quantity by which, of two 
things weighed together, one exceeds the other. 

Care being taken, that the exportation exceed in value the 
importation ; and then the balance of trade muft of ncccflity 
be returned in coin or bullion. Bacon's Adv. to Sir G. Fitters. 

6. That which is wanting to make two parts of an account even; 
as, he ftated the account with his correfpondent, and paid the 
balance. 

7. Equipoife ; as balance of power. See the fecond fenfe. 

Love, hope, and joy, fair pleafurc’s fmiling train. 

Hate, fear, and grief, the family of pain ; 

Thefe mixed with art, and to due bounds confin’d, 

Make and maintain the balance of the mind. Pope. 

8. The beating part of a watch. 

It is but fuppofing that all watches, whilft the balance beats 
think ; and it is fufficicntly proved, that my watch thought all 
laft night. Lech. 

9. In aftronomy. One of the twelve figns of the zodiack, com- 
monly called Libra. 

To Ba'i.ance. v. a. [valancer, Fr.] 

j. To weigh in a balance, either real or figurative ; to compare 
by the balance. _ ( 

If men would but balance the good and the evil ot things 
they would not venture foul and body for a little dirty intercll. 

L’Eftrange’s Fablti. 

2. To regulate the weight in a balance. 

Heav’n that hath plac’d this ifland to give law. 

To balance Europe, and her ftates to awe. Wattr. 

3. To countcrpoife ; to weigh equal to. 

The attraction of the gfafs is balanced , and rendered ineffec- 
tual by the contrary attraction of the liquor. Newton’s Opt. 

4. To regulate an account, by ftating it on both fides. 

Judging is, balancing an account, and determining on which 

fide the odds lie. . 

5. To pay that which is wanting to make the two parts ot an ac- 
count equal. 

Give him leave 

To balance the account of Blenheim’s day. f rm - 

Though I am very well fatisfied, that it is not in my 
power to balance accounts with my Maker, I am rcfolved, how- 
ever, to turn all my endeavours that way. Addifon. Spectator. 
To Ba'lance. v. n. To hefitate; to fluauate between equal 
motives, as a balance plays when charged with equal weig B. ^ 
Were the fatisfeflion of luft, and the joys of heaven, ottereu 
at any one’s prefent pofleffion, he would not balance, or 
the determination of his choice. u 

Since there is nothing that can offend, I fee not wny v 
fhould balance a moment about printing it. Atterburyto op- 
Ba'lancer. n.f. [from balance.] The perfon that weig 

Ba'lass Ruby, n.f [balas, Fr. fuppofed to be an Indian term] 

A kind of ruby. , ^,3 

Ba/afs ruby is of a crimfon colour, with a caft of purp > 
feems beft to anfwer the defeription of the a^en^rs.^ ^ 

To Balbu'cikate. v. n. [from balbutio, Lat.] 1 o hamrn^^ 

fpeaking. . n.77. 

To Bai.bu'tiate. v. n. The fame with balbucmate. 
Balco’n Y. n.f. [balcon, Fr. balconc , Ital.] A frame 

wood, or ftonc, before the window of a room. Then 

1 
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Then pleafure came, who, liking not the fafliion; 

Be^an to make balconies , terraces, __ , . 

Till fhe had weaken’d all by alteration. Herbert. 

When dirty waters from balconies drop, 

And dext’rous damfcls twirl the fprinkling mop. 

[bal, Welch.] 


Gay, 


Bald, ad) 

• Without hair. . ~ , 

Neither fhall men make themftlves bald for them. 7 <r.xvi. . 

I find it remarked by Marchetti, that the caufc of baldnefs 
in men is the drynefs of the brain, and itsfhrinking from the 
fluill; he having obferved, that in bald perfons, under the betid 
part, there was a vacuity between the fkull and the brain. Ray. 

He fhould imitate Caefar, who, becaufe his head was bald, 
covered that defeCt with laurels. Addifon. Spe£l. N° 23 2. 

2. Without natural covering. 

Under an oak, whofe boughs were mofs’d with age. 

And high top bald with dry antiquity. Shakefp. As you like it. 

■0. Withoufthc ufual covering. 

He is fet at the upper end o’ th’ table ; but they (land bald 
before him. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

4. Unadorned; inelegant. 

Hobbes, in the preface to his own bald tranflation of the 
Ilias, begins the praife of Homer when he fhould have ended it. 

Dryden’ s Fables , Preface. 

And that, though labour’d, line muft bald appear, 

That brings ungrateful mufick to the ear. Creech. 

5. Stripped; naked; without dignity ; without value ; bare. 

What fhould the people do with thefe bald tribunes ? 

On whom depending, their obedience fails 

To th’ greater bench. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

6. Bald was ufed by the northern nations, to fignify the fame as 

audax, bold ; and is ftill in ufe. So Baldwin, and by inverfion 
IVmbald, is bold conqueror ; Ethclbald, nobly bold ; Eadbald , hap- 
pily bold-, which are of the fame import as Tbrafeas, Thrafyma- 
chus , and Thrafybulus, Sec. Gibfon's Camden. 

Ba'ldachin. n.f. [baldachino, Ital.] A piece of architcdlurc, 
in form of a canopy, fupported with columns, and ferving as a 
covering to an altar. It properly fignifics a rich filk, du cange, 
and was a canopy carried over the hoft. Build. Di£l. 

Ba'lderdash. n.f [probably of balb. Sax. bold, and dajh, to 
mingle.] Any tiling jumbled together without judgment ; 
rude mixture ; a confufcd difeourfe. 

To Ba'lderdash. v. a. [from the noun.] To mix or adulte- 
rate any liquor. 

Ba'ldly. adv. [from bald.] Nakedly; meanly; inelegantly. 

Ba'ldmony. n.f. The fame with Gentian ; which fee. 

Ba'i.dness. n.f. [from bald.] 

The want of hair. 

The lofsof hair. 

Which happen’d on the skin to light. 

And there corrupting to a wound. 

Spreads leprofy and baldnefs round. Swift. 

Mcannefs of writing ; inelegance. 
a'ldrick. n.f. [of uncertain etymology.] 

1. A girdle. By fome Dictionaries it is explained a bracelet ; but 
I have not found it in that fenfe. 

Athwart his bread a baldrick brave he ware, 

1 hat fhin’d like twinkling ftars, with ftoncs mod precious 
rarc - Fairy Queen, b. i. 


1. 

2 . 


I 


2 . 


A radiant bahlrick, o’er his fhouldcrs ty’d, 
Suftain’d the fword, that glitter’d at his fide. 
The zodiack. 


Pope. 


I. 


That like the twins of Jove, they feem’d in fight. 

Which deck the baldrick of the heavens bright. Spenfer. 
Bale. n.f. [balle, I r.] A bundle or parcel of goods packed up 
for carriage. 

One hired an afs in the dog-days, to carry certain bales of 
goods to fuch a town. ' L’Eftrange. 

It is part of die bales in which bolica tea was brought over 
from China. Woodward on Foffi/s. 

Bale. n.J. [bsci, Sax. bale, Dan. bal, bsl, Icelandifh.] Mifery; 
calamity. 

She look’d about, and feeing one in mail. 

Armed to point, fought back to turn again ; 

For Ii S ht fhe hated as the deadly bale. ° Fairy Queen, b. i. 
1 o Bale. v . a. A word ufed by the failors, who bid bale out the 
water ; that is, lave it out, by way of diftin&ion from pump- 

"f r , „ ' Skinner. 

i o Bale. v . n. [cmbeller, Fr. imballure , Ital.] To make up in- 
to a bale. 1 

Ba'lf.ful. adj. [from We] 

i- Full of mifery ; full of grief ; forrowful ; fad ; woful. 

Ah ! lucklefs babe, born under cruel ftar, 

AnJ in dead parents baleful afhes bred. Fairy Queen, b. i. 
_ ” u t when I feel the bitter baleful fmart. 

Which her fair eyes tinwares do work in me, 

I think that I a new Pandora fee. Spenfer, fonnet xxiv. 

^ Bound lie throws lus baleful eyes, 

Tlut witnefs’d huge affliaion and difmay, 

. r iT X ’ d obdurate pride and fled fall hate. Par. Loft, b. i. 
2. I uU of itiifchief ; dcllrudlivc. 

But when lie faw histlireat’ning was but vain, 

He turn d about, and fcarch’d his baleful books again. F. Q. 


Drayt. Nymphid, 
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By fight „ f thef, 

Unfeen, unfelt, the firy ferpent skims 
Betwixt her linen and her naked limbs ; 

His baleful breath infpiring, as he glides* Dryden 
Happy Icrnc, whofe moft wholefome air 
Poifons envenom’d fpiders, and forbids 
The baleful toad, and vipers from her fhore. T‘ 

Ba'le fully, adv. [from baleful.] Sorfowfuffy; 

Bai k. n.f. [balk, Dut. and Germ.] A great beam, fucli as is 
ufed in building ; a rafter over an outhoufe or barn. 

Bai k. n. f. [derived by Skinner from valtcare , Ital. to pafs ot er. J 
A ridge of land left unploughed between the furrows, or at the 
end of the field. 

To Balk. v. a. [See the noun.] 

To difappoint ; to fruftrate. . r 

Another thing in the grammar fchools I fee no ufe of, unlcls 
it be to balk young lads in the way to learning languages. Locke. 

Fvery one lias a defire to keep up the vigour of his faculties, 
and not to balk his underflandingby what is too hard for it .Locke. 
But one may balk this good intent. 

And take things otherwife than meant. ^ Prior. 

The prices muft have been high ; for a people fo rich would 
not balk their fancy. Arbuthnot on CoinSi 

Balk’d of his prey, the yelling monfter flies, 

And fills the city with his hideous cries. Pope's Odyftey. 

Is there a variance ? enter but his door. 

Balk’d are the courts, and conteft is no more. Pope, 

2. To mifs any thing. 

By grifly Pluto he doth fv/car, 

He rent his clothes, and tore his hair ; 

And as he runneth here and there. 

An acorn cup he grcetctli ; 

Which foon he taketh by the ftalk. 

About his head he lets it walk. 

Nor doth he any creature balk. 

But lays on all he meeteth. 

3. To omit, or refufe any thing. 

This was looked for at your hand, and this was bal it. 

Shakefp. Twelfth Night* 

4. To heap, as on a ridge. This, or fomething like this, feems 
to be intended here. 

Ten thoufand bold Scots, three and twenty knights, 

Balk'd in their own blood, did Sir Walter fee 
On Holmedon’s plains. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

Ba'lkers. n.f. [Infilhery.] Men who Hand on a cliff, or high 
place on the fhore, and give a fign to the men in the filhing- 
boats, which way the paflage or Ihole of herrings is. Cowel. 

The pilchards are purfued by a bigger fifh, called a plufher, 
who leapeth above water, and bewrayeth them to the talker. 

Carcw’s Survey of Carnival. 

Ball. n.f. [lol, Dan. bol. Dut.] 

Bel , diminutively Belin, the fun, or Apollo of the Celtic, was 
called by the ancient Gauls Abellio. W'hatever was round, and 
in particular the head, was called by the ancients either Bal, 
or Bel, and likewife B l and Bill. Among the modern Per- 
fians, the head is called Pole ; and the Flemings ftill call the 
head Belle. HA'S- is the head or poll, and kzXT,, is to turn. 
B 3 a®. likewife fignifies a round ball, whence bowl, and l ell, and 
bftll, which the Welch term bel. By the Scotch alfo the head 
is named bbel ; whence the Englifh ////is derived, fignifying the 
beak of a bird. Figuratively, the Phrygians and Thurians, by 
underftood a king. Hence alfo, in the Syriack dialects, 

1 3 rX, and likewife Ba>, fignifies lord, and by this name 
alfo the fun; and, in fomc dialcdts , "ha and*lx, whence 
and HAi-s-, frixi©., and Er.X:^, and alfo in the Celtick diminu- 
tive way of expreflion, “Ex»2>-, Flan©., and B.Xi,©-, fignified the 
fun ; and eai»j, PtXm;, and BiAjV, the moon. Among the Teu- 
tonicks, hoi and heil have the fame meaning; whence the ad- 
jaftive holig, or heilig, is derived, and fignifies divine or holy ; 
and the afpiration being changed intoy; the Romans form their 

So . L . Baxter. 

1. Any thing made in a round form. 

I he worms with many feet, which round themfelves into 
balls under logs of timber, but not in the timber. Bacon. 

Nor arms they wear, nor fwords and bucklers wield. 

But whirl from leathern firings huge balls of lead. Dryden. 

Like wba/l of fnow tumbling down a hill, he gathered ftreneth 
as ic pafled. _ HowcPs Vocal For ft. 

,. . ' d in the dewy mines, 

ft ithin the ball a trembling water fliines, 

1 hat tI ] ro t u gJ 1 the chryftal darts. Addifon s Rem. on Italy. 

m, S IW ° f * 5 °? c0rpi lf cl ? i ® happened to combine into one 
maf , formed the mctalhcK and mineral tells, or nodules, which 
we find. Woodward’s Natural Hiftory. 

2. A round thing to play with, cither with the hand or foot or 

a racket. ’ 

Balls to the ftars, and thralls to fortune’s reign 
Turn d from themfelves, infefted with their cage’ 

W here death is fear’d, and life is held with pain. ’ Sidney 
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A ftnall round thing, with feme particular mark, by which 
rotes arc given, or lots caft. 

Let lots decide it. 

For ev’ry number’d captive put a ball 
Into an urn ; three only black be there, 

The reft, all white, are fafe. Dryden's Con Sebajlian. 

Minos, the ftri< 9 : inquifitor, appears ; 

Round in his urn the blended balls he rowls ; 

Abfolvcs the juft, and dooms the guilty fouls. Drydcn. 
j\ . A globe ; as, the ball of the earth. 

Julius and Antony, thofc lords of all. 

Low at her feet prefent the conquer’d ball. Granville. 

Ye gods, what jufticc rules the ball ? 

Freedom and arts together fall. Pope. 

5. A globe borne as an enfign of fovereignty. 

Hear the tragedy of a young man, that by right ought to 
hold the ball of a kingdom; but, by fortune, is made himfelf 
a ball, tolled from mifery to xnifery, and from place to place. 

Bacon’s Henry VII. 

6. Any part of the body that approaches to roundnefs ; as the 
lower and fwclling part of the thumb, the apple of the eye. 

Be fubjecl to no fight but mine; invifible 
To every eye ball clfe. Sbakefp. Tempejl. 

To make a ftern countenance, let your brow bend fo, that 
that it may almoft touch the ball of the eye. Peacham. 

7 . The parchment fpread over a hollow piece of wood, fluffed 
with hair or wool, which the printers dip in ink, to fpread it 
on the letters. 

Ball, n.f. [lal, Fr. from lallare , low Lat. from fiaxdfir, to 
dance.] An entertainment of dancing, at which the prepara- 
tions arc made at the expcncc of fomc particular perfon. 

If golden fconces hang not on the walls, 

To light the coftly fuppers and the balls. Dry den. 

He \vould make no extraordinary figure at a ball ; but I can 
aflure the ladies, for their confolation, that he has writ better 
verfes on the fex than any man. Swift. 

Ba'llad. n.f. [balad/f. Fr.] A fong. 

Ballad once fignified a folcmn and facrcd fong, as well as 
trivial, when Solomon’s Song was called the ballad of ballads ; 
but now it is applied to nothing but trifling verfe. JVatts. 

An’ I have not ballads made on you all, and fiyig to filthy 
tunes, may a cup of fack be mypoifon. Sbakejp. Henry IV. 
Like the fwcct ballad , this amufing lay 
Too long detains the lover on his way. Gay’s Trivia. 

To Ba'llad. v. n. [from the noun.] To make or fing bal- 
lads. 

Saucy li£tors 

Will catch at us like ftrumpets, and (call’d rhimers 
Ballad us out o’ tune. Sbakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

Ba'll ad-singer, n.f. [ from ballad and fing. ] One whofe em- 
ployment it is to fing ballads in the ftreets. 

No fooncr ’gan he raife his tuneful fong. 

But lads and lafles round about him throng. 

Not ballad-finger , plac’d above the crowd. 

Sings with a note fo fhrilling, fwcct and loud. Gay. 

Ba'llast. n.f. [ ballajle , Dutch.] 

1. Something put at the bottom of the Ihip to keep it Heady 
to the center of gravity. 

There mull be fome middle counfellors to keep things 
Heady ; for, without that ballafl , the Ihip will roul too much. 

Bacon's EjJays. 

As for the afeent of it, this may be cafily contrived, if there 
be fomc great weight at the bottom of the fhip, being part of 
its ballafl ; which, by fomc cord within, may be loofened from 
it. Wilkiiits Mathematical Magick. 

As when empty barks or billows float, 

With fandy ballafl fiiilors trim the boat ; 

So bees bear gravel Hones, whofe poifing weight 

Steers through the whiffling winds their fteddy flight. Dryd. 

2. That which is ufed to make any thing Heady. 

Why fhould he fink where nothing feem’d to prefs ? 

His lading little, and his ballafl lefs. Swift. 

To Ba'llast. v. a. [from the noun.] 

j. To put weight at the bottom of a Ihip, in order to kc:p her 
Heady. 

If this ark be fo lallaf.ed , as to be of equal weight with the 
like magnitude of water, it will be moveable. 


A large round fiiort-nccked veffel ufed in chymiftry 


>ic 
: in 


on. 


IVilkins’t Mathematical Magick. 

2. To keep any thing Heady. 

Whilft thus to ballafl, love, I thought, 

And fo more fteddily t’ have gone, 

I faw, I had love’s pinnace overfraught. Donne. 

Now you have given me virtue for my guide, 

And with true honour lallafled my pride. Dryden's Aureng. 
Balle'tte. n.f. [balletic, Fr.] A dartce in which fome hiftory 
is reprefented. 

Ba'lliards. n.f. [from bail and yard, or Hick to ptifh it with.] 
A play at which a ball is driven by the end of a Hick ; now 
corruptly called billiards. 

With dice, with cards, with la'diards, far unfit, 

With Ihutllecocks miileeming manly wit. Hubberd' sTale. 

Ballister. See Balustre. 
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Giving their votes by balloting , they lie under no awe .Swift. 

Ballota'tion. n.f. [from ballot. ] The n£t of voting by ballot 
The election is intricate and curious, confiding of ten fe- 
veral ballotations. IVottcn. 

Balm. n.f. [ baume , Fr. balfamum , Lat.] 

1. The fap or juice of a flirub, remarkably odoriferous. 

Balm trickles through the bleeding veins 
Of happy fhrubs, in ldumean plains. Dryden's Firgil. 

2. Any valuable or fragrant ointment. 

Thy place is filled, thy feeptre wrung from thee; 

Thy balm wafh’d off wherewith thou waff anointed. 

Sbakefp. Henry VI. 

3. Any thing that fooths or mitigates pain. 

You were conduced to a gentle bath. 

And balms apply’d to you. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

Your praife’s argument, balm of your age; 

Deareff and beff. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

BaLmAC*. [> 7 #» Lat ] The name of a plant. 

It is a vcrticillate plant, with a labiated flower, confifting of 
one leaf, whofe upper lip is roundilh, upright, and divided into 
two; but the under lip, into three parts : out of the flower- 
cup rifes the pointal, attended, as it were, with four embryos; 
thefc afterwards turn to fo many feeds, which arc roundifli, and 
inclofed in the flower-cup ; to thefc notes may be added, the 
flowers are produced from the wings of the leaves, but are not 
whorled round the ftalks. The fpecies arc, 1 . Garden balm. 
2. Garden balm , with yellow variegated flowers. 3. Stinking 
Roman l a bn, with fofter hairy leaves. The firff of thefe Ions 
is cultivated in gardens for medicinal and culinary ufc: it is 
propagated by parting the roots either in fpring or autumn. 
When they arc firff planted, if the fcafon proves dry, you mull 
carefully water them until they have taken root. Afillor, 

Balm of Gilead. 

1. The juice drawn from the balfam tree, by making incifionsin 

its bark. Its colour is firff white, foon after green ; but when 
it comes to be old, it is of the colour of honey. The Imcliof 
it is agreeable, and very penetrating; the taftc of it bitter, (harp 
and aftringent. As little ifl’ucs from the plant by incifion, the 
balm fold by the merchants, is made of the wood and green 
branches of the tree, diftilied by fire, which is generally adul- 
terated with turpentine. Calmtt. 

It feems moft likely to me, that the zori of Gilead, which we 
render in our Englifh biblc by the word balm, was not the fame 
with the balfam of Mecca, but only a belter fort of turpentine, 
then in ufe for the cure of wounds and other difeafes. 

Prideaux’s ContuBin. 

2. A plant remarkable for the ftrongbalfamick feent, which its 
leaves emit, upon being bruifed ; whence fomc have fuppofed, 
erroneouflv, that the calm of Gilead was taken from this plan]. 

; J Milhr- 

To Balm. v. a. [from balm ] 

x. To anoint with balm. 

Balm his foul head with warm diddled waters, 

And burn fwcct wood. Sbakefp. Taming of tbs Sbitx- 

2. Tofooth; to mitigate; to affuage. 

Opprcft nature fleeps: 

This reft might yet have bairn’ d thy fenfes. 

Which Hand in hard cure. Sbakefp. King 

Ba'lm v. adj. [from balm~\ 
x. Having the qualities of balm. 

Soft on the flow’ rv herb I found me laid, 

In balmy fweat ; which with his beams the fun . 

Soon dry’d. Miltons Paradife Lofl , b. V;IU 

Producing balm. 

Soothing; foft; mild. 

Come, Defdcmonn, ’t!s the fuldier’s life , 

To have their balmy (lumbers wak’d with ftrife. Sbak.Jt • 
Such vifions hourly pa fa before my fight. 

Which from my eyes their balmy ( 1 umbers fright. 

Fragrant ; odoiiferous. 

Thofc rich perfumes which, from the happy (bore, 

The winds upon tin lr balmy winds convey’d. . 

W hofc guilty fweetr.c.'i. id ft the world betray’d. Hr) 


2. 


Drydw- 




2. In architecture ; a ball or globe placed on the top of a pi]} ar 

3. In fireworks ; a ball of paftebonrd. Huffed with combuftjl,]' 

matter, which, when fired, mounts to a confiderable height ‘ 
the air, and then burfts into bright fparks of fire, refeinblin I 
ftars. T 

Ba'llot. n.f. [ ballote , Fr.] 

1. A little ball or ticket ufed in giving votes, being put privately 

into a box or urn. b 

2. The a£t of voting by ballot. 

To Ba'llot. v.n. [ballotcr, Fr.] Tochoofe by ballot, that is, br 
putting little bads or tickets, with particular marks, privately in | 
a box ; by counting which it is known what is the refultof the 
pod, without any difeovery by whom each vote was given. 

No competition arriving to a fufficient number of balls, they 
fell to ballot fomc others. Wotu 
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Firff Eurus to the rifmg morn is fcr.t. 

The regions of the balmy continent. Dryden's Ovid. 

5. Mitigating; affuafive. 

C ;h balmy breath, that doft almoft perfuade 
Juftice to break her fword ! Sbakefp. Othello. 

Ba'lnearv. n.f [balncarium, La:. ] A bathing-room. 

'1 he balnearies, and bathing-places, he expofeth unto the fum- 
mer fetting. Brown’s l id gar Errours , b. vi. c. 7. 

Balneation, n.f. [from balneum, Lat. a bath.] The act ot 
bathing. 

As the head may be difturbed by the (kin, it may the fame 
way be relieved, as is obfervable in balneations, and fomenta- 
tions of that part. Brown’s Vulgar Errours , b. ii. c. 6. 

Ba'lneatory. adj. [balncatorius, Lit.] Belonging to a bath 
or ftovc. 

Ba'lotade. n.f. The leap of an horle, fo that when his 
fore-feet are in the air, he (hews nothing but the (hoes of his 
hindcr-fcet, without yerking out. A balotade differs from a 
capriole ; for when a horfe works at caprioles, he yerks out his 
hinder legs with all his force. Farrier's Diet. 

Balsam, n.f. [balfamum, Lat.] Ointment; unguent; an unc- 
tuous application thicker than oil, and fofter than falvc. 

Chrift’s blood’s our balfam ; if that cure us here, 

Flint, when our judge, we (hall not find fevere. Denham. 
Balsam Apple. [ momordica , Lat.] An annual Indian plant. 

The flower confifts of one leaf, is of the expanded bell-fhaped 
kind, but fo deeply cut, as to appear compofed of five diftinct 
leaves : the flowers are fomc male, or barren ; others female, 
growing upon the top of the embryo, which is afterwards 
changed into a fruit, which is fle(hy, and fometimes more or 
lefs tapering and hollow, and, when ripe, ufually burfts, and 
caffs forth the iceds with an clafticity ; which feeds are wrap- 
ped up in a membranous covering, and are, for the moft part, 
indented on the edges. Millar. 

Balsam Tree. 

1 his is a fltrub which fcarcc grows taller titan the pomegra- 
nate tree ; it (hoots out abundance of long (lender branches, 
with a few final! rounding leaves, always green; the wood of 
it is guntmy, and of a reddilh colour ; the blofloms are like 
(mall ftars, white, and very fragrant; whence fpring out little 
pointed pods, inclofmg a fruit like an almond, called carpobal- 

i.'.mum, as the wood is called xyloballamum, and the juice opo- 
ballamum ; which fee. I his tree is cultivated in Arabia and 
Judea; but it is forbid to be fown or multiplied without the per- 
million of the grand fignior. Calmet. Chambers. 

h alsa mical. ^ adj. [from balfam .] Having the qualities of 
Balsa mick. J ballam; undtuous ; mitigating; foft; mild; 
oily. 

If there be a wound in my leg, the vital energy of my foul 
thrufts out the balfamical humour of my blood toJical it. 

.. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

1 ne aliment a>f fuen as have frc(h wounds ought to be fuch 
as keeps the humours from putrefaction, and renders them oily 
and balfam, ck. Arbuthmt on Diet. 

b A LUSTER n.J. [according to du Cange, from balauflrium, low 
Lat. a bathing place.] A imall column or pilafter, from an inch 
anu three quarters to four inches fquare or diameter. Their di- 
mcnfions and forms arc various ; they are frequently adorned 
with mouldings ; they are placed with rails on (lairs, and in 
tile fronts of galleries in churches. 

™* uld fc* ha *e been planched over, and railed about 
p / 1 a ! J‘ 1 T 5 ' CarcvS s Survey of Ccnnval. 

Ba lustrade n.f [from balufler. ] An affemblagc < of one or 
more rows ot little turned pillars, called balufters, fixed upon a 

otS’ ° r thC t0P ° f 3 bUlld ‘ nS ’ for fc l 1ai at >ng one part from an- 

Bam, Beam, being initials in the name of anv place, ufuallv 
Hri’n W T I >' 1 from th ' Saxon feim, which !c 

e“ ; 00 ,7 = r r fe , “"' l * *)'• , Gibfk's Camden. 

i a' A Iluiian P Iant of ‘be reed kind. It has fc- 

veral (hoots much larger than our ordinary reeds, which arc 

knotty and feparated from fpacc to fpace by joints They 
are find by fome but by miftake, to contain ffle baZ 

being much larger than the fugar-cane. The leaves mow 

long an?an hch • h* ^ arc four or ^ inches 

,L r °’ , n , " cl 1 1 In breadth, (omewhat pointed, and ribhed 

through the whole length with green and (harp fibres Its 

flowers grow m ears, like thofe of wheat. P 

Cant W ° rd not ufed in P urc or in grave 

countcTs bamboozled about the money, John called for 

Bamboozler nf rf mm t / ; A f buthnot ' s 7 ^'n Bull. 

cheat. ' ' bamboozle.] A tricking fellow ; a 

; hcy “ u 

, P°" b ’ j I,rorcri| ’' 
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tion of the parties, either in rcfpe£t of kindred or oflienvifu, 
they may take their exception in time. And, in the canon law, 
banna funt proclamationcs fponfi (J fponfa in eccleftis fieri Job ti . 

Cozed. 

I bar it in the filtered of my wife ; 

’Tis (he is fubcontradled to this lord, 

And I her hufband contraJidt your bans. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

Our bans thrice bid ! and for our wedding-day 
To draw her neck into the bans. Hud'.bras. 

2. A curfe; excommunication. 

My kerchief bought ! then prefs ’d, then forc’d away ! Gay. 
In th’ interim, (pare for no trepans 
Thou mixture rank of midnight weeds colleclcd, 

With Hecate’s ban thrice blafted, thrice infedlcd. Hamlet. 
A great overfight it was of St. Peter, that lie did not accurfe 
Nero, whereby the pope might have got all ; yet what need of 
fuch a ban, fince friar Vincent could toil Atafalipa, that king- 
doms were the pope’s. Raleigh’s Effays. 

3. Interdidlion. 

Much more to tafte it, under ban to touch. Farad Lofl. 

4. Ban of the Empire ; a publick ccnfurc by which the privileges 
cf any German prince are fufpended. 

He proceeded fo far by treaty, that he was preferred to have 
the imperial ban taken off Aicapinus, upon fubmiffion Idozvel. 
To Ban. v. a. [ barmen , Dut. to curie.] To curfe ; to execrate. 
Shall we think that it banetb the work which they leave 
behind them, ortaketh away the ufe thereof. Hooker, b. v. 

It is uncertain whether this word, in the foregoing fenfe, is 
to be deduced from ban, to curfe, or bane, to poifon. 

In thy ciofct pent up, rue my (hame, 

And ban our enemies, both mine and thine. Sbhkefp. H. VT. 
Before thefe Moors went aNumidian prieft, bellowing out 
charms, and calling fcrowls of paper on each fide, wherein he 
curfed and banned the Chriftians. A nolle s’ s Hifl. cf the Turks. 

Bana'n'a Tree. See Plantain ; of which it is a (pecies. 
Band. //. f. [beadle, Dut. band, Saxon.] 

1. A tye ; a bandage; that by which one thing is joined to an- 
other. 

You Hi all find the land, that feems to tie their friendflxip to- 
gether, will be the very ((rangier of their amity. 

Sbakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

2. A chain by which any animal is kept in reftraint. 'Ibis is 
now ufually fpelt, lefs properly, bond. 

So wild a bead, lo tame ytaught to be. 

And buxom to his lands, is joy to fee. Hubberd' s Tale. 

Since you deny him ent’rance, he demands 
His wife, whom cruelly you hold in bands. Dryd. Aurengz. 

3. Any means of union or connexion between perfons. 

Here’s eight that mud take hands, 

To join in Hymen’s bands. Sbakefp. As you like it. 

4. Something worn about the neck ; a neckcloth. It is now re- 
Ir rained to a nccxcloth of particular form worn by clergymen, 
lawyers, and ftudents in colleges. 

For his mind I do not care. 

That’s a toy that I could fpare : 

Let his title be but great. 

His deaths rich, and band fit neat. Fen Johnfon's Underwoods. 
He took his prefent lodging at the manfion-houfc of a taylor’s 
widow, who waflies and can ciear-ftarch his bands. Addifon. 

5. Any thing bound round another. 

wfih £ in ce ! Ia r» the fcet of t- cm being bound 

w ith leaden bands, it appeared that the lead did Cwell. Bacon 

(0. A company of perfons joined together in any common defigm 
And, good my lord ot Somerfet, unite 
I our troops of horfemen with his batuh of foot. 

tit c . Sbakefp. Henry VI a j 

V/e few, we happy few, we band of brothers. Sb H V 
I he queen in white array before her band, ' ‘ 

Saluting took her rival by the hand. Dryden's Fable* 

On a fudden, methought this fclcd band fprang forward' 

r^“rs5. c,tab ,hc ^ 

F achT 5 e i! hrCe h T d5 prCparC in arms to J° In . ' ’ ^ ' 

-finch band the number of the facrcd Nine 

T o Band. v. a. [from band.] 

1. i o unite together into one body or troop. 

u 1 h e,,/ , P ’ and the du kc'of Glo’iler’s men 
Have fin their pockets full of pebble (tones, ’ 

And banding thcmfclvcs in contrary parts, 
i Jo pelt :»t one another’s nates. Shai- -A it v~r 

Some of the boys banded tliemfelvcs as for L ^ '* 

others tor tliekin«- who after f.v 1 the major, and 

madeacompofition, and departed.^ Iaft 

r To live exempt ^ 

Fron, hea’Vs high ju.ifdaio,., ;» „ cw , 

Landed agamft his throne. z s i. w 

2. i o bind over with a band. Hilton s Par. Lofl, b. ii. 

And by his mother Hood an Inf-,,,, 1 

w it h^ u „ aeJg , >Ws -t"' ,0 i oyc , 
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Bands of a fuddle, arc two pieces of iron nailed upon the bows 
of the ladd’le, to hold the bows in the right fituation. 

Ba'ndage. n.f. [bandage, Fr.] 

j Somethin^ bound over another. * 

Zeal too had a place among the reft, with a bandage ov er 
her eyes; though one would not have expend to have « een 
to reputed in (Sow. Aiiifm Fr«M*r, N* * 7 - 

Cords were faftened by hooks to my bandages, winch the 
workmen had girt round my neck. Gulliver si raves. 

2. Itisufed, infurgery, for the fiUet or roUcr wrapp^ over a 
wounded member ; and, fometimes, for the aa or praolice 

»£*$»«*:] A ** ■»* «“ f “ 

b ^y™f™d5"r*ru?riied to 6nJ S two bmilloxa among my 
books, till I let them fee that they arc lined with deep coition. 

Addifon. bpeffiatcry IN ° 5 * 

With empty bandbox flic delights to range, . 

And fugns a fifant errand from the 'Change. Sjlf- 
BaNdelet^;./. [bandelet, Fr. In architcaurc.] Any little band, 
fiat moulding, or fillet. 

Ea'ndit. n.f. [bandito, Ital.] A man outlawed. 

No lavage fierce, bandit, or mountaineer, p 

Will dare to foil her virgin purity. . Milton s Poems, 

No bandit fierce, no tyrant mad with pride, 

No cavern d hermit, refts felf fatisfy’d. Pope s May ™ Man. 
Bandj'tto. n.f. in the plural banditti, [bandito, ltal.J 
A Roman fworder, and banditto Have, 

Murder’d fwcet Tully. Shakcfp. Henry VI. p.n. 

Ba'kdog. n.f [from ban or band, and dog. The original of th 
' word is very doubtful. Cuius, de canibus Bntanni «*» 
from band, that is, a deg chained up. Skinner inclines to 
- it from buna, a murderer. May it not come = from bun z cu'jc, 
ns we fay a cur/l cur ; or rather from buund , fwellcd or larg., a 
Danijh word /from whence, in feme counties, they call a great 

nut a ban-nut.] A kind of large dog. • 

The time of night when 1 roy was fet on we. 

The time when icreech-owls cry, and bandogs \ howl. 

Sbakefp. Henry V 1 . p. n. 

Or privy, or pert, if any bin, . _ . , 

We have great bandogs will tear their (kin. Spcnf. Pajhia . 
Bandoleers « f. [bandouliers, Fr.] Small wooden caies co- 
vered with leather, each of them containing powder that is a 

b/n [banlrol, Fr.] A little flag or ftreamer ; the 

«— - 

for ftrikingaball at play. 

ToTa'ndy. v.a. [probably from bandy, the mftrument with 
which they ftrike balls at play, which being crooked, is named 
from the term bander un arc, to firing or bend a bow.j 

1. To beat to and fro, or from one to another. 

They do cunningly, from one hand to another, bandy the 

- • v, . , - Knl! Spaders Ireland. 

fervicc like a tennis-ball. . ‘ J 

And like a ball bandy d ’twixt pride and wit. 

Rather than yield, both fides the prize will quit Denham. 

What, from the tropicks, can the earth repel . 

What vigorous arm, what repercuffive blow. 

Bandies the mighty globe ftill to and iro Blackmon. 

2. To exchange; to give and take reciprocally. 

Do you bandy looks with me, you rafeal ? Shakcfp. A. Liar. 

1 ’Tis not in thee 

To grudge my plcafures, to cut oft my train, 

To Indy h ally words. Shakcfp. king Lear. 

i To agitate ; to tofs about. 

6 This hath been fo bandied amongft us, that one can hardly 

mifs books of this kind. ... . ,\,n P n 

Ever fince merr have been united into governments, the en- 
deavours after univerfal monarchy have been bandied among 

‘‘Tel not obvious and known truths, or fome of the moft plain 

and certain propofitions, be bandied about in a deputation, 
anuctrau v i Improvement of the Mind. 

To Ba'ndy. v. n. To contend, as at fome game, in which 
each ftrives to drive the ball his own way. 

No fimple man that fees 
This fa£Fous bandying of their favourites. 

But that he dotli prefage fome ill event. Shakcfp. Henry \ I. 

A valiant fon in law thou (halt enjoy : 

One fit to bandy with thy lawlefs foils. 

To ruffle in the commonwealth. Shakcfp. lit. Ar.dron. 

Could fet up grandee againft grandee, 

To fquandcr time away, and bandy. 

Make lords and commoners lay lieges 

To one another’s privileges. Hud, bras. 

After all Ihe lamljing attempts of reflation, |t is a I much I 
queftion as ever. ^ fcj 4 iS*s». 

Ba'ndy leg. n.f. [from bander, I r.] _ A ciooked leg. 

He tells aloud your greateft failing. 

Nor makes a ferupie to expofe ' 

Your bamkleg, or crooked nofe. , 

Ba'ndylegged. adj. [from handyleg.] Having crooked legs. 


The Ethiopians had an one-eyed bandylegged prince ; fuch a 
perfon would have made but an odd figure. Collier on Duelling 
BANE. n.f. [bana, Sax. a murderer.] 
j. Poifon. 

Begone, or elfe let me. Tis bane to draw 
The fame air with thee. Ben Jobnfon's Catiline. 

All good to me becomes 

Bane ; and in heav’n much worfe would be my ftate. 

Milton’s Par. Lojl, b. ix. 1. i 
They, with fpeed, 

Their courfe through thickeft conftellations held, 

Spreading their bane. Milton s Par. Lojl, b. x. /. 412, 

Thus, am I doubly armed ; my death and life, 

My bane and antidote, are both before me : 

This, in a moment, brings me to an end ; 

But that informs me I fhall never die. Addifon' s Cato. 

2. That which deftroys ; mifehief ; ruin. 

Infolency mull be repreft, or it will be the bane of the Chrif- 

tian religion. 

I will not be afraid of death and bane , 

Till Birnam foreft come to Dunfinane. 

Suffices that to me ftrength is my bane. 

And proves the fourcc of all my mifcrics. 

So entertain’d thofc odorous fweets the fiend. 

Who came their bane. Milton’s Paradife Lojl, b. iv. /. 167. 

Who can omit the Gracchi, who declare 
The Scipios’ worth, thofe thunderbolts of war. 

The double bane of Carthage ? Dry den, /Eneidvi. 

Falfe religion is, in its nature, the greateft bane and deft ruc- 
tion to government in the world. South. 

To Bane. v.a. [from the noun.] To poifon. 

What if my houfe be troubled with a rat, 

And I be pleas’d to give ten thoufand ducats 
To have it bon’d. Shakcfp. Merchant of Venice. 

Ba'nf.ful. adj. [from bane and full.'] 


Hooker, b. ii. § 7. 
Shakcfp. Macbeth. 
Milton’s S. Agon. 


Poifonous. 

P'or voyaging to learn the direful art, 

To taint with deadly drugs the barbed dart ; 

'1 i /i 1.. :..A 


Obfervant of the gods, and fternly juft, 
’ ’ - ^eful truft. 


Pope's Oiyjfty , b. i. 


Ilus refus’d t’ impart the baneful 1 
2 . DeftruiSlive. 

The filver eagle too is font before, 

Which I do hope will prove to them as baneful. 

As thou concciv’ft it to the commonwealth. B. John/. Laid. 

The nightly wolf is baneful to the fold. 

Storms to the wheat, to buds the bitter cold. Dryden s hrgil. 
Ba'nefulness. n.f. [from baneful.] Poifonoufnefs ; deftruc- 

tivenefs. _ . . , r 

B'anewort. n.f. [from lane and wort.] A plant, the fame 

with deadly nigbtjhade. See Nightshade. 

To Banc. v. a. [vengolen, Dutch.] . 

1 To beat ; to thump ; to cudgel : a low and familiar word. 
One receiving from them feme affronts, met with them 
handfomely, and banged them to good purpofe. Mowed s V. her. 

He having got fome iron out of the earth, put it into hister- 
vants hands to fence with, and bang one another. Udt. 

Formerly I was to be banged , becaufe I was too ffrong and 
now, becaufe I am too weak to refill ; I am to be brought down, 
when too rich, and oppreffed, when too poor. Arbuth. J. dull. 
2. To handle roughly; to treat with violence in general. 

The defperate tempeft hath fo bang’d the 1 urks, 

That their defignment halts. 

You fhould accoft her with jefts fire-new from the mint, 
you (held have hmg.d the youth into ^ m 

Bang. n.f. [from the verb.] A blow; a thump; aftrokc: a 

1 °'l arna bachelor. — That’s to fay, they arcfoolsto^; 
you’ll bear me a bang for that. Shake ft. jultus J 

With many a fliff twack, many a bang. 

Hard crabtree and old iron rang. u 1 . as B _ 

I heard feveral bangs or buffets, as Ithougl t, gw 
eagle that held the ring of my box in his beak. 

To BANISH, v.a. [ banir , Fr. bamo, lowLat. probably 
ban. Tout, an outlawry, or profcription.] 

1. To condemn to leave his own country. 

Oh, fare thee well ! 

Thofc evils thou repeat’!! upon thyfelf, 

Have banijh d inc from Scotland. 

2 ’ T It Sr wicked men only to dread God, and to 
banijh the thoughts of him out of their minds. 

Succefslefs all her foft cardies prove, 

To banijh from his bread 1 ns country s love. J 
Ba'nishf.r. ?;./ [from banijh J] s He that forces another 

his own country. 

In mere fpite. 

To be full quit of thofe my bartijbers. 

Stand I before thee here. 

Ba'nisMMFNT. n.f. [banniffanent, hr.J _f c ]f by the 

1 . The a6t of banilhing another ; as, he fecur 


Shakcfp. Macbeth. 


Shakcfp. Coriolanut- 


hanijhment of his enemies. 


The 


BAN 

2 . The ftate of being banilhed; exile. 

Now go we in content ^ 

To liberty, and not to hanijhment. Shakcfp. As you like it. 

Round the wide world in hanijhment we roam, 

Forc’d from our pleafing fields and native home. Dryden. 

RANK. n. f. Tbanc, Saxon.] . 

1 The earth rifing on each fide of a water. We fay, proper V, 

' the Jbore of the fee, and the banks of a river, brook, or imali 

water. 

Have vou not made an univerfal lhout, 

That Tyber trembled underneath his bank. Shah. Jut. Lmj. 

Richmond, in Devonfhire, lent out a boat 
Unto the fliore, to ask thofc on the banks. 

If they were his afliftants. Shakcfp. Richard 111 . 

A brook whofe ftream fo great, fo good. 

Was lov’d, was honour’d as a flood: 

Whofe banks the Mufes dwelt upon. Crajbaw. 

’Tis happy when our ftreams of knowledge flow. 

To fill thewbanks, but not to overthrow. Denham. 

O early loft ! what tears the river Hied, 

When the fad pomp along his banks was led ! Pope. 

2. Any heap of earth piled up. 

They befieged him in Abel of Bethmaachah,and they calt up 

a bank againft the city ; and it ftood in the trench. 

2 Samuel, xx. 15. 

3. [from banc, Fr. a bench.] A feat or bench of rowers. 

Plac’d on your banks, the luftv T rojans fwccp ^ 
Neptune’s fmooth face, and cleave the yielding deep. J/a.ler. 

Mean time the king with gifts a veil'd ftores, 

Supplies the banks with twenty chofen oars. Dryd. Horner. 
That banks of oars were not in the fame plain, but raifed 
above one another, is evident from deferiptions of ancient fhips. 

Arbuthmt on Coins. 

4. A place where money is laid up to be called for occafionally. 

Let it be no bank, or common llock, but every man be maf- 
tcr of his own money. Not that I altogether miflike banks , but 
they will hardly be brooked in regard of certain fufpicions. 

Bacon s EJfays. 

This mafs of treafure you fliould now reduce ; 

But you your ftcre have hoarded in fome bank. Denham. 
Their pardons and indulgences, and giving men a Ihare in 
faints merits, out of the common bank and treafury of the 
church, which the pope has the foie euftody of. South. 

5. The company of perfons concerned in managing a bank. 

To Bank. v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To lay up money in a bank. 

2. To inclofe with banks. 

Amid the cliffs 

And burning fands, that bank the ftirubby vales. Thom Jon. 

Ba'nk-bill. n. f. [from bank and bill] A note for money laid 
up in a bank, at the fight of which the money is paid. 

Let three hundred pounds be paid her cut of my ready mo- 
ney, or bank-bills. Swift's Lajl JVill. 

Ba'nker. n.f. [from bank.] One that traffleks in money ; one 
that keeps or manages a bank. 

Whole droves of lenders croud the bankers doors, 

To call in money. Dryden s Spanijh Friar. 

By powerful charms of gold and filver led. 

The Lombard bankers and the change to wallc. Dryden. 
Ba'nkrupcy. n.f. [from bankrupt.] 

J. The ftate of a man broken, or bankrupt. 

2. Die aift of declaring one’s feif bankrupt ; as, he filcnced the 
clamours of his creditors by a fudden tankrupey. 

Ba'nkrupt. adj. [banqueroute, Fr. bancorupto, Ital.] In debt 
beyond the power of payment. 

The king’s grown bankrupt, like a broken man. 

Shakcfp. Richard III. 

Sir, if you fpend word for word with me, 

I fhall make your wit bankrupt. Shak. Tzvo Gent, of Verona. 
Ba'nkrupt. n. f. A man in debt beyond the power of pay- 
ment. 

Perkin gathered together a power, neither in number nor in 
hardinefs contemptible ; but, in their fortunes, to be feared ; 
being bankrupts, and many of them felons. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

It is with wicked men as with a bankrupt: when his credi- 
tors arc loud and clamorous, and fpeak big, he giveth them 
many good words. Calamy. 

In vain at court the bankrupt pleads his caufe ; 

His thanklefs country leaves him to her laws. Pope. 

To Ba'nkrupt. v. a. To break ; to difablc one from fatisfy- 
ing his creditors. 

We call off the care of all future third, becaufe we arc al- 
ready bankrupt eel. Hammond s Fundamentals. 

Ba'nner. n.f. [bonnier e, Fr. banair, Welch.] 

1. A flag ; aftandard; a military enfign. 

From France there comes a power. 

Who already have fecict feizc 
In fome of our bell ports, and are at point 
To IW their open banner. Shalefp. King Lear. 

Alt in a moment through the gloom were fecn 
, ftioufand banners rife into the air, 

With orient colours waving. Milton’s Par. Lojl, b. i. 


Drydeit, 


BAN 

He faid no more ; 

But left his filler and his queen behind. 

And wav’d his royal banner in the wind. 

Fir’d with fuch motives, you do well to J° ,n . . , r 
With Cato’s foes, and follow Ca-far’s banners. Addifon s Cato. 

2. A ftreamer borne at the end of a lance, or clfewhere. 
Ba'nneret. n.f. [from banner.] A knight made in the field, 
with the ceremony of cutting off the point of h.s ftandard, and 
making it a banner. They are next to barons in dignity; a; d 
were anciently called by fummons to parliament. [»ount. 

A gentleman told king Henry, that Sir Richard Croite , 
made 'banneret at Stoke, was a wife man ; the king anfwered, 

he doubted not that, but marvelled how a fool could 'JV w. 

Cambden s Remains. 

Ba'nnerol, *more properly Banderol, n.f [from banderole, 

Fr.] A little flag or ftreamer. ,. 

Kina Ofwald had a bannerol of gold and purple fet over his 
tomb 0 Camden’s Remains. 

Ba'nnian. n.f. A man’s undrefs, or morning-gown; fuch as 
is worn by the Baumans in the Eafl Indies. . 

Ba'nnock. n. f A kind of oaten or peafe meal cake, mixed 
with water, and baked upon an iron plate over the fire ; uled 
in the northern counties, and in Scotland. 

BANQUET, n.f. [banquet, Fr. banchctto , Ital. vanqueto, bpan.J 

A fcaft. . 

If a fafting day come, he hath on that day a banquet to make. 

Hooker, b. v. §41. 

In his commendations I am fed ; 

It is a banquet to me. Shakcfp. Macbeth . 

You cannot have a perfeft palace, except you have two fe- 
vcral fides ; a fide for the banquet, and a fide for the houftiold j 
the one for feafts and triumphs, and the other for dwelling. 

Bacon’s EJfays. 

Shall the companions make a banquet of him ? Shall they 
part him among the merchants ? fob, xli. 6. 

At that tailed fruit, 

The fun, as from Thyeftean banquet, turn’d 

His courfe intended. Milton’s Paradife Lojl, b. x. /. 688. 

That dares prefer the toils of Hercules 
To dalliance, banquets , and ignoble eafe. Dryden s ftroenal. 
To Ba'nquet. v. a. [from thenoun.] To treat any one with 
feafts. 

Welcome his friends, 

Vifit his countrymen, and banquet them. 

Sbakefp. Taming of the Shrew . 
They were banqueted by the way, and the nearer they ap- 
proached, the more encrcafed the nobility. Sir J. Hayward. 
To Ba'nquet. v. n. Tofeaft; to fare daintily. 

The mind (hall banquet, tho’ the body pine; 

Fat paunches make lean pates, and dainty bit? 

Make rich the ribs, but banker out the wits. 

Sbakefp. Love's Labour Lojl. 
So long as his innocence is his repaft, he feafts and banquets 
upon bread and water. South. 

I purpos’d to unbend the evening hours. 

And banquet private in the women s bow'rs. Prior. 

Ba'nqueter. n.f. [from banquet.] 

1. A fcafter; one that lives delicioufly; 

2. He that makes feafts. 

Ba'nquet-house. [ n. f. [from banquet and houfe.] A 
Ba nqueting-house. i houfe where banquets are kept. 

In a banqueting-houfe, among certain pleafant trees, the table 
was fet near to an excellent water-work. Sidney. 

But at the walk’s end behold, how rais’d on high 
A banquet- houfe falutes the fouthern fky. Dryden s Juvenal. 
BANQUETTE, n.f. [Fr. in fortification.] A fmall bank at 
the foot of the parapet, for the foidiers to mount upon when 
they fire. 

Ba'nsticle. n.f. A fmall fifh, called alfo a fticklcback. 

1 o BAN 1 ER. v. a. [a barbarous word, without etymology, 
unlt-fs it be derived from badlner , Fr.] To play upon ; to rally; 
to turn to ridicule ; to ridicule. 

1 he magiftratc took it that he bantered him, and bad an offi- 
cer take him into cuftodv. L’E/lrange. 

It is no new thing for innocent fimplicity to be the fubjcdl 
of bantering drolls. L'Ejlra'nge. 

Could Alci nous’ guefts withold 
From fcorn or rage ? Shall wc, cries one, permit 
His leud romances, and his handling wit ? Tate's Juvenal, 
Ba'ntf.r. n.f. [from the verb.] Ridicule; raillery. 

This humour, let it look never fo filly, as it paffes many times 
for frohek and banter , is one of the moft pernicious fnares in 
human life. L’F/l ■ 

Metaphyficks are fo neceffary to a uiftinft conception," Tolid 
judgment, and juft reafoningon many fubjefis, that thofe who 
ridicule it, will he fuppofed to make their wit and barter a re- 
fuge and cxcufe for their own lazinefs. Watte t r 

Ba'ntekhr. n. f. [from banter.] One that bantcra a Zl 
What opinion have thefe religious bcntcrers of the divine 
power ? or what have they to fay for this mockery and con- 
tempt r men. 

Ba'ntling. n.f [if it has any etymology, it is perhaps /omfp- 

2 ted 
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ted from the old word bairn, bairnling , a little child.] A little 
child : a low word. 

If the ohjefl of their love 
Chance by Lucina’s aid to prove, 

Thev feldom let the bantling roar. 

In bafket, at a neighbour’s door. Prior. 

Ba'ptism. n.f [haptfmus, Lat. £«j 7 wf 4 ;.] 
i . An external ablution of the body, with a certain form of 
words, which operates and denotes an internal ablution or 
wafliing of the foul from original fin. Ayliffc's Parergon. 

Baptifm is given by water, and that prefeript form of words 
which the church of Chrill doth ufe. Hooker, b. iv. § i . 

To his great baptifm flock’d. 

With awe, the regions round, and with them came 
From Nazareth the fon of Jofeph deem’d, 

Unmarkt, unknown. Paradife Regained , b. i. /. 21. 

a. Baptifm is often taken in Scripture for fufferings. 

I have a baptifm to be baptized with, and how am I ftrait- 
ened till it be accompli (hed ? Luke , xii. 15. 

Bapti'smal. adj. [from baptifm.'] Of or pertaining to bap- 
tifm. 

When we undertake the baptifmal vow, and enter on their 
new life, it would be apt to difeourage us. Hammond. 

Ba ptist, n.f. [bapti/le, Fr. j-fe-wlim. ] He that adminifters 
baptifm. 

Him the Baptifl foon 

Dcfcry’d, divinely warn’d, and witnefs bore 

As to his worthier Parad. Regained , b. i. /. 2 5. 

Ba'ptisterv. n.f [haptijlcrium, Lat.] The place where the 
facramcnt of baptifm is adminiftred. 

The great church, baptijlery , and leaning tower, are well 


worth feeing. 


Addifon on Italy. 


BAR 

8. In law. A peremptory exception again!! a demand or p] t , 
. brought by the defendant in an action, that deftroys the a£t ; o n 
of the- plaintiff for ever. It is divided into a bar to common 
intent, and a bar fpecial : a bar to a common intent, is an or 
dinary or general bar , that difables the declaration or plea of th' 
plaintiff: a bar fpccial, is that which is more than ordinal 
and falls out in the cafe in hand, upon fomc fpccial circclm 


ftance of the fact. 


CoweL 


To BAPTI ZE, v. a. [ baptifer , Fr. from flaAffu . ] To chriftcn ; 
to adminifter the facramcnt o£ baptifm. 

He to them fhall leave in charge. 

To teach all nations what of him they learn’d. 

And his falvation ; them who fhall believe. 

Baptizing in the profluent Bream, the fign 
Of wafliing them from guilt of fin, to life 
Pure, and in mind prepar’d, if fo befal. 

For death, like that which the Redeemer dy’d. 

Milton s Paradife toff. 
Let us reflect that wc are chriftians; that wc are called by 
the name of the Son of God, and baptized into an irreconcile- 
ablc enmity with fin, the world, and the devil. Rogers. 

Bapti'zer. n.f. [from to baptize.] One that chriflens; one 
that adminiflers baptifm. 

BAR. n.f [forms Fr.]- 

x . A piece of wood, iron, or other matter, laid crofs a paflage 
to hinder entrance. 

And he made the middle bar to fhoot through the boards 
from the one end to the other. Exodus , xxxvi. 33. 

2. A bolt; a piece of iron or wood faftened to a door, and en- 
tering into the poll or wall to hold it. 

The fifh-gatc did the fons of Haffenaah build, who alfo laid 
the beams thereof, and fet up the doors thereof, the locks there- 
of, and the bars thereof. Nebem. iii. 3. 

3. Any obftaclc which hinders or obftrudls. 

I brake up for it my decreed place, and fet bars and doors, 
and (aid, hitherto fhalt thou come, and no farther. 

"Job, xxxviii. ic. 

And had his heir furviv’d him in due courfe. 

What limits, England, had ft thou found ? what bar? 

What woild could have reliftcd ? Daniel s Civil IVar. 

Hard, thou know’f’t it, to exclude 
Spiritual fubftancc with corporeal bar. Parad. l.ofl , b. iv. 

Muft I new bars to my own joy create, 

Rcfufe myfelf, what I had forc’d from fate ? Dryd. Aureng. 

Fatal accidents have fet , 

A moft unhappy bar between your friendfhip. 

Rowe's Ambitious Stepmother. 

4. A rock, or bank of fand, at the entrance of a harbour or ri- 
ver, which fhips cannot fail over at low water. 

5. Any thing ufed for prevention. 

Left examination fliould hinder and lett your proceedings, 
behold, for a bar againft that impediment, 011c opinion newly 
added. “ Hooker , Preface. 

Which Salique land the French unjuftly glozc to be 
The founder of this law, and female bar . Shakcfp. Hen. V. 

6. The place where caules of law are tried, or .where criminals 
arc judged ; fo called from the bar placed to hinder crouds 
from incommoding the court. 

The great duke 

Came to the bar, where, to his accufations, 

He pleaded ftill not guilty. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Some at the bar with fubtlety defend. 

Or on the bench the knotty laws untye. Dryd. 'Juvenal. 

An inclofed place in a tavern or cofl’cehoufc, where the houfe- 
kceper fits and receives reckonings. 

I was under fome apprehenfion that they would appeal to 
me ; and therefore laid down my penny at the bar, and made 
the beft of my way. Addifon. Spectator, N - 403. 


Baftardy is laid In bar of fomething that is principally com 
menccd. Ayliffds PMrergon. 

9. Any thing by which the comp2ges or ftrudture is held to- 
gether. 

I went down to the bottoms of the mountains : the carta 
with her bars , was about me for ever. Jonah, ij. (, 

1 0. Any thing which is laid acrofs another, as bars in heraldry 

11. Bar of gold or fiver, is a lump or wedge from the mines 
melted down into a fort of mould, and never wrought. 

12. Bars of a borfe. The upper part of the gums between the 
tusks and grinders, which bears no teeth, and to which the 
bit is applied, and, by its friction, the horfc governed. 

13. Bars , in mufsck, arc ftrokes drawn perpendicularly acrofs 
the lines of a piece of mufick ; ufed to regulate tile beating or 
meafurc of muficai time. 

Bar shot. n.f. Two half bullets joined together by an iron 
bar ; ufed in fea engagrments for cutting down the mafts and 
rigging. 

To Bar. v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fallen or fhut anything with a bolt, or bar. 

My duty cannot fuller 

T’ obey in all your daughter’s hard commands ; 

Though their injunction be to bar my doprs, 

And let this tyrannous night take hold upon you. 

Shakefp. King Lear. 

When you bar the window-fhutters of your lady’s bedcham- 
ber at nights, leave open the fafhes to let in the air. 

Swift's Directions to the Chambermaid. 

2. To hinder; toobftruct. 

When law can do no right. 

Let it be lawful, that law bar no wrong. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

3. To prevent. 

The houfes of the country were all feattered, and yet not fo 
far off as that it barred mutual fuccour. Sidney, b. i. 

Doth it not feem a thing very probable, that God doth pur- 
pofely add, Do after my judgments ; as giving thereby to un- 
derftard, that his meaning in the former fcntence was but to bar 
fimilitude in fuch things as were repugnant to his ordinances, 
laws, and flatutes ? Hooker. 

4. To fhut out from. 

Hath he fet bounds between their love and me ? 

I am their mother ; who fhall bar them from me ? 

Shakefp . Richard III. 

Our hope of Italy not only loft. 

But fhut from cv’ry fhorc, and barr’d from ev’ry coa {[Dryd. 

5. To exclude from a claim. 

God hath abridged it, by barring us from fome things of 
thcmfclvcs indifferent. Hooker, b. ii. § 4. 

Give my voice on Richard’s fide. 

To bar my mafler’s heirs in true defeent ! 

God knows I will not. Shakefp. Richard III. 

His civil aCls do bind and bar them all ; 

And as from Adam, all corruption take, 

So, if the father’s crime be capital, 

In all the blood, law doth corruption make. SirJ. Davies. 
It was thought fufficient not only to exclude them from that 
benefit, but to bar them from their money. Clarendon. 

If he is qualified, why is he barred the profit, when he only 
performs the conditions ? Collier on Pride. 

6. To prohibit 

For though the law of arms doth bar 
The ufc of venom’d fhot in war. Hudibras. 

What is a greater pedant than a mere man of the town ? 
Bar him the playhoufes, and you flrike him dumb. Addifon. . 

7. To except ; to make an exception. 

Well, we fhall fee your bearing. — 

— Nay, but I bar to-night ; you fhall not gage me 
By what we do to-night. Shakefp. Alcr chant of Venice. 

8. In law. To hinder the proccfs of a fuit. 

But buff and belt men never know thefe cares ; 

No time, nort.-ick of law, their action bars: 

Their caufc they to an cafiec iffue put. Drydrn’s Juvenal. 
From fuch delays as conduce to the finding out of truth, -t 
criminal caufc ought not to be barred. Aylijfe s Parergon. 

If a bifhop be a party to a fuit, and excommunicates his 
verfarv, fuch excommunication fhall not difable or bar his a * 
verfary. Ayliffe s Pat ergon. 

9. To bar a vein. ■ , 

This is an operation performed upon the veins oi the legs 0 
a horfc, and other parts, with intent to flop the malignant hu- 
mours. It is done by opening the skin above it, di engaging 
it, and tying it both above and below, and ftriking between 


two ligatures. 

O 


Barb- 


BAR 

3 bARB. n.f [bdrba, a beard, Lat.] 

1 Anv thing that grows in the place of the beard. 

The barbel, fo called by reafon of his barb or wattels at lis 

mouth, under his chaps. ' A ”S%' 

1 . The points, that Hand backward in an arrow, or nlhing-noor., 
to hinder tliejn from being extracted. 

Nor lefs the Spartan fear’d, before lie found 

The fhining barb appear above the wound. rope s Iliad. 

3. The armour for horfes. . 

Their horfes were naked, without any barbs ; for albeit ma- 
ny brought barbs , few regarded to put them on. Hayward. 

Barb .n.f. [contracted from Barbary ] A Barbary horfc. 

Thefe horfes are brought from Barbary ; they are commonly 
of a {lender light fize, and very lean and thin, ufually chofen 
for ftallions. Barbs, as it is faid, may die, but never grow old ; 
t h c vigour and mettle of barbs never ceafe, but with their 
]jf c 0 Barriers Did. 

To Barb. v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fhave; to drefs out the beard. 

Shave the head, and tie the beard, and fay it was the defire 
of die penitent to be fo barbed before bis death. 

Shakefp. Mcafure for Meafure. 

2. To furnifli horfes with armour. 

A warriour train 
That like a deluge pour’d upon the plain ; 

On barbed ftccds they rode in proud array. 

Thick as die college' of thc bees in May. Dryden's Fables. 

3. To jag arrows with hooks. 

The twanging bows 

Send fliowers of fliafts, that on their barbed points 
Alternate ruin bear. Philips. 

Ba'rbacan. n.f. [ barbacane , Fr. barbacana. Span.] 

1. A fortification placed before thc walls of a town. 

Within the barbacan a porter fate. 

Day and night duly keeping watch and ward : 

Nor w'ight, nor word mote pafs out of the gate. 

But in good order, and with due regard. Fairy Shtccn. 

2. A fortrefs at the end of a bridge. 

3. An opening in the wall through which the guns are levelled. 

Barbadoes Cherry, [malphigia, Lat.] 

It has a fmall quinquefid calix, of one leaf, having bifid feg- 
ments ; the flower confifls of five leaves, in form of a rofe, 
having feveral flamina collected in form of a tube; the ovary, 
in the bottom of the flower-cup, becomes a globular, flefhy, 
foft fruit; in which is a Angle capfule, containing three flony 
winged nuts. In the Weft Indies, it rifes to be fifteen or fix- 
teen feet high, where it produces great quantities of a plcafant 
tart fruit ; propagated in gardens there, but in Europe it is a 
curiofity. Millar. 

Ba'rba’does Tar. A bituminous fubftancc, differing little from 
the petroleum floating on feveral fprings in England and Scot- 
land. JVcodwarit s Method of Fofftls. 

Barba'rian. n.f [barbarus, Lat. It feems to have fignified at 
firft only foreign, or a foreigner ; but, in time, implied fome de- 
gree of wildnels or cruelty.] 

1- . A man uncivilized ; untaught ; a favage. 

Proud Greece, all nations elfe barbarians held, 

Boafting, her learning all thc world exccll’d. Denham. 
There were not different gods among the Greeks and barba- 
rians. Sti/lingfect's Defence of Difc. on Romijh Idolatry. 

But with dcfcending fhow’rs of brimftonc fir’d. 

The wild barbarian in the ftorm expir’d. Addifon. 

2. A foreigner. 

I would they were barbarians, as they are. 

Though in Rome litter’d. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

3. A brutal monftcr ; a man without pity : a term of reproach. 

Thou fell barbarian ! 

\\ hat had he done ? what could provoke thy madnefs 
To affaflinatc fo great, fo brave a man ! A. Philips D. Mot. 

Barba'rian. adj. Belonging to barbarians ; favage. 

Some felt the filent ftrokc of mould’ring age,° 

Barbarian blindnefs. * Pope's Epijlles. 

Barba'rick. adj. [barbari.us, Lat.] Foreign ; far-fetched. 

Thc gorgeous Eaft, with richeft hand, 

Show’rs on her kings Carbarick pearl and gold. Par. Lojl. 

The eaftern front was glorious to behold. 

With diamond flaming, and barbajrick gold. /W 

Ba'rbarism. n.f. \_barbarifmus, Lat.] 

1. A form of fpeech contrary to thc purity and cxaflnefs of any 
language. 1 

The language is as near approaching to it, as our modern 
barbartfm will allow; which is all that can be cxpccicd from 
any now extant. Dryden's Juvenal, Dedication. 

2- ignorance of arts ; want of learning. 

I have for barbarifm fpoke more 
Than for that angel knowledge you can fav. 

-T-i • . ^ Shakefp. Love's Labour Loft 

I he genius of Raphael having fucceedcd to the times of 
barbarifm and ignorance, thc knowledge of painting is now ar- 

mdto perfcaion. Dry, l Dufr.Jy, pZZ. 

3 * brutality ; favagenefs of manners ; incivility. 

V 0L °j Crati0n ou » ht to bc ] )aci 1,1 tempering and managing the 


BAR 

Irifh, to bring them from their delight of licentious harbarifni 
unto the love of geodnefs and civility. Spatfer s tate of > r - 
Divers great monarchies have rifen from barbartfm to civi- 
lity, and fallen again to ruin Sir J. Davies on Ireland. 

4. Cruelty; barbarity; unpitying hardnefs of heart. 

They muft per force have melted. 

And barbarifm itfelf have pity’d him. Shakefp. Richard IL 

Barba'ritv. n.f [from barbarous.] 

1. Savagenefs ; incivility. 

2. Cruelcy ; inhumanity. 

And they did treat him with all thc rudenefs, rqiroach, and 
barbarity imaginable. Clarendon , b. vim 

3. Barbarifm ; impurity of fpcech. 

Next Petrarch followed, and in him we fee 
What rhime improv’d in all its height, can be 
At beft a pleafmg found, and fweet barbarity. Drydem 

Latin often exprefles that in one word, which either the bar- 
barity or narrownefs of modern tongues cannot fupply in more. 

Drydcn. 

Affc£led refinements, which ended by degrees in many bar- 
barities, before thc Goths had invaded Italy. Swift. 

BA'RBAROUS. adj. [ barbare , Fr. gngSaf©-.] 

1. Stranger to civility ; favage; uncivilized. 

What need I fay more to you ? What ear is fo barbarous , 
but hath heard of Amphialus ? Sidney. 

The doubtful damfel dare not yet commit 
Her Angle perfon to their barbarous truth. Fairy Vf b. i. 

Thou art a Roman ; be not barbarous. Shakefp. T. Andron. 
And he left governour, Philip, for his country a Phrygian, 
and for manners more barbaious than he that fet him there. 

2 Mace. v. 22. 

A barbarous country muft he broken by war, before it be ca- 
pable of government; and when fubdued, if it be not well 
planted, it will eftfoons return to barbarifm. Davies on Ireland. 

2. Ignorant ; unacquainted with arts. 

They who reftored painting in Germany, not having thofc 
reliques of antiquity, retained that barbarous manner. Drydcn. 

3. Cruel ; inhuman. 

By their barbarous ufage, lie died within a few days, to the 
grief of all that knew him. Clarendon, b. viii. 

Ba'rp.arously. adv. [from barbarous.] 

j . Ignorantly ; without knowledge or arts. 

2. In a manner contrary to the rules of fpeech. 

We barbaroujly call them bleft, 

Whilft fwelling coffers break their owner’s reft. Stepney. 

3. Cruelly ; inhumanly. 

But yet you barbaroujly murder’d him. Dryd. Span. Friar. 
She wifhes it may profper; but her mother ufed one of her 
nieces very barbaroujly. Spectator, N° 483. 

B are a Rous ness. n.f. [from barbarous.] 

1. Incivility of manners. 

Excellencies of mufick and poetry are grown to be little 


more, but the one fiddling, and the other rhiming ; and are 

the bar- 
Temple. 


indeed very worthy of thc ignorance of die friar, and the bar- 
baroufnefs of the Goths. 


2. Impurity of language. 

It is alfo much degenerated and impaired, as touching the 
purenefs of fpcech ; being overgrown with barbaroufnefs . 

Brernuood on Languages. 

3. Cruelty. 

The barbaroufnefs of the trial, and thc perfuafives of the 
clergy, prevailed to antiquate it. Hale's Common Law of Engl. 

I o Ba'rbecue. v. a. A term ufed in the Weft-Indies for dref- 
fing a hog whole; which, being fplit to the backbone, is laid 
flat upon a large gridiron, railed about two foot above a char- 
coal fire, with which it is furrounded. 

^ Oldfield, with more than harpy throat endu’d. 

Cries, fend me, gods, a whole hog barbecu'd. Pope 

Ba rbecue. n.f. A hog dreft whole, in the Weft Indian manner'. 

Ba reed, participial adj. [from to barb.] 

1 . F urnifhed with armour. 

His glittering armour he will command to rufl, ‘ 
His/^nW fteeds to flables. Shakefp. Richard II. 

2. Bearded ; jagged with hooks or points. 

If I conjcdltire right, no drizzling fhow’r. 

But rattling ftorm of arrows barb'd with fire. 

. Milton’s Par. Lojl, b. vi. /. c 

Ba'rbel. n.f [from barb.] J 5 ‘' 4 ‘ 

1 ’ A „ k ' nd ) of found in rivers, large and ftrong, but coarfe. 

1 he barbel is fo called, by reafon of the barb or wattels it 
his mouth, or under his chaps. IValtons An A 

2. Knots of fuperfluous flefh growing up in the channels of the 
mouth of a horfc. p- , n . 

Ba'rber ,7./ [from to barb.] A man who ftiaves the' beard 4 ’ 
His chamber being flived with friends or fuitors, he cave his 
legs, arms, and brcafls to Ins fervants to drefs • l,is head 
face to his barber ; his eyes to his letters, and his ears 


tioners. 


to peti- 
IVotton. 


'“ k! > ~ «* 

But by thc barber's razor beft fubdu’d. Milton's Samf Agon. 
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IV 


BAR 

What fyftcm, Dick, has right averr’d 

The caufc, why woman has no beard ? 

In points like thefc wc muft agree; 

Our barber knows as much as we. t rior. 

To Ba'rber. v. a. [from the noun.] Todrefsout; to powder. 

Our courteous Antony, 

Whom ne’er the word of No, woman heard fpeak, 

Being barber' d ten times o’er, goes to the fcaft. 

Sbakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

Barber-chirurgeon. n. f A man who joins the practice of 
furgery to the barber’s trade; fuch as were all furgeons tor- 
mcrly, but now it is ufed only for a low praciiferot furgery. 

He put himfelf into barber-chirurgeons hands, who, by unht 
applications, rarified the tumour. IViJcmans Surgery. 

Barber-monger, n.f. A word of reproach in Shakefpeare, 
which feerns to fignify a fop ; a man decked out by his barber. 

Draw, you rogue ; for though it be night, the moonlhines ; 
I’ll make a' fop of the moonlhine of you ; you whorefon, cul- 
lionly, barber-monger , draw. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

Ba'rbf.RR v. n.f. [berberis, Lat.] Pipperidge bulh. 

It is fet with {harp prickles ; the leaves arc long, and ftrrat- 
cd on the edges ; the flowers confift of fix leaves, which ex- 
pand in form" of a rofc, and are of a yellow colour ; the fruit 
is long, of an acid tafte, and, for the moft part, of a red colour, 
and grows in cluftcrs ; the bark of the tree is whitifh. I he 
ipecics are, i. The common barberry. 2. Barberry _ without 
(tones. The hr ft of thefc forts is very common in England, 


and often planted for hedges. 


Millar. 


Barberry is a plant that bears a fruit very ufeful in houfe- 
wifery ; that which beareth its fruit without ftones is counted 
keft, Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Bard. ;/./ [bardd, Welch.] A poet. , , , 

There is amongft the Irifti a kind of people called bards , 
which are to them inftcad of poets ; whofe profeflion is to let 
forth thepraifes or difpraifes of men in their poems or rhimes ; 
the which are had in high regard and eftimation among them. 

S payer on Ireland . 

And manv bards that to the trembling chord. 

Can tune t. cir timely voices cunningly. Fairy Queen, b . ». 

The lard who firft adorn’d our native tongue. 

Tun’d to his Britifli lyre this ancient fong, 

Which Homer might without a blufti rehearfe. Dryden. 
BARE. adj. [bajie. Sax. bar , Dan.] 
j. Naked; without covering. , , , , , , 

The trees are bare and naked, which ufe both to cloath and 

houfe the kern. ° n IrtIand ‘ 

Then ftrctch’d her arms t’ embrace the body bare ; 

Her clafping hands indofe but empty air. Dryden. 

In the old Roman ftatues, thefc two parts were always bare, 
andexpofed to view, as much as our hands and face at preftnt 

Addifon s Travels. 

2. Uncovered in refpech • 

Though the lords ufed to be covered whilft the commons 
were bare, yet the commons would not be bare before the Scot- 
tifli commiflioners ; and fo none were covered. Clarendon. 
2. Unadorned; plain; Ample; without ornament. 

Yet was their manners them but bare and plain > 

For th’ antique world excefs and pride did hate. dairy Q. 
4. Detected ; without concealment. 

Thefe falfe pretexts and varnifh d colours failing. 

Bare in thy guilt, how foul muft thou appear ? 

Milton's Sampfon Agonijles, l. got. 

e. Poor ; without plenty. ,,, ,. 

5 Were it for the glory of God, that the clergy (hould be left 

as bare as the apoftles, when they had ne.therftaff norfatp ; 
God would, I hope, endue them with the felf-fame afleaion. 

Hooker, 1 re) ace. 

Even from a bare treafury, my fuccefs has been contrary to 
that of Mr. Cowley. Dryden s EpiJUes, Dedication. 

6. Mere. . . . 

It was a bare petition of a ltatc 
To one whom they had puniflr’d. Sbakefp. Conolanus. 

You have an exchequer of words, and no other trealure for 
your followers ; for it appears, by their bare liveries, that they 
live by your Swords. Sbakefp. Two Gent, of Verona 

Nor are men prevailed upon by bare words, only through a 
defect of knowledge; but carried, with thefe puffs of wind, 

7 . xx , -» *« I--. “ •>» “ 

tion from Sbakcfpeare. 

8. N ot united with any thing elfe. . . r . . 

A defire to draw all things to the determination of Wand 
naked Scripture, hath caufed much pains to be taken in abating 

the credit of man. ^ ' ^,irh thev 

That which offendeth us, is the great difgrace winch they 

offer unto our cuftom of bare reading the word of God. Hooker. 
o. Sometimes it has s/" before the thing taken i away. 

Tempt not the brave and needy to defpair ; 

For, tho’ vour violence fhould leave them bare , 

Of z old and Alver, fwords and darts remain. Dryden s Juv. 
Making a law to reduce intereft, will not raife the price ° 
land ; it will only leave the country barer of money. Locke. 


BAR 

To Bare. v.a. [from the adjective.] To ftrip ; to make bare 
or naked. 

The turtle on the bared branch, 

Laments the wounds that death did launch. Spenfcr. 

There is a fabulous narration, that an herb groweth in the 
likcnefs of a lamb, and feedeth upon the grafs, in fuch fort as it 
will bare the grafs round about. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

Eriphyle here he found 

Baring her breaft, yet bleeding with the wound. Dryden. 

He bar’d an ancient oak of all her boughs: 

Then on a riflng ground the trunks he plac’d. Dryden. 

For virtue, when I point the pen. 

Bare the mean heart that lurks beneath a (tar ; 

Can there be wanting to defend her caufe. 

Lights of the church, or guardians of the laws ? Pope. 
Bare, "or Bore. The preterite of to bear. See To Bear. 
Ba'reeone. n.f. [from bare and bone.] Lean, fo that the bones 
appear. 

Here comes lean Jack, here comes barebone ; how long is it 
ago, Jack, Ance thou faweft thy own knee ? Sbakefp. Her.. IV. 
Barefaced, adj. [from bare and face.] 

1. With the face naked ; not mafked. 

Your French crowns have no hair at all, and then you will 
play barefaced. Sbakefp. Midfumrner’s Fight's Dream. 

2. Shamelefs ; unreferved ; without concealment ; without dif- 
guife. 

The animoflties encreafed, and the parties appeared bare- 
faced againft each other. Clarendon, b. viii. 

It is'moft certain, that barefaced bawdry is the pooreft pre- 
tence to wit imaginable. Dryden. 

Barefa'cedly. adv. [from barefaced.] Openly; Ihamefully; 
without difguife. 

Though only fomc profligate wretches own it too barefaced- 
ly, yet, perhaps, wc (hould hear more, did not fear tie people’s 
tongues. 

Barefa'cedness. n.f. [from barefaced.'] Effrontery ; aflu- 
rance; audacioufnefs. 

Ba'refoot. adj. [from bare and foot.] Without (hoes. 

She muft have a hufband ; 

I muft dance barefoot on her wedding day. Sbakefp. 

Going to find a barefoot brother out, 

One of our order. Sbakefp. Romeo and Ju.ut. 

Ambitious love hath fo in me offended. 

That barefoot plod I the cold ground upon 
With fainted vow. Sbakcfpeare. 

Envoys deferibe this holy man, with his Alcaydes about 
him, (landing barefoot, bowing to the earth. Addifon. 

Barefo'oted. adj. Without (hoes. 

He himfelf, with a rope about his neck, barefooted, came to 
offer himfelf to the diferetion of Leonatus. Sidney, b. 1U 

Ba'regnawn. adj. [from bare and gnawn.] Eaten bare. 

Know my name is loft ; 

By treafon’s tooth baregnawn and cankcrbit. Shak. K Lear. 
Ba'reheaded. adj. [from bare and bead.] Uncovered in re- 

^^He, bareheaded, lower than his proud deed’s neck, 
Bcfpoke them thus. Sbakefp. Richard 

Next, before the chariot, went two men bareheaded. Bacon. 

The vidlor knight had laid his helm afide, 

Bareheaded, popularly low he bow’d. Dryden’ s Fables. 

Ba'rely. ado. [from bare.] 

1. Nakedly. 

2. Merely; only; without any thing more. 

The external adminiftration of his word is as well byread- 

ino- barely the Scripture, as by explaining the lame. Hooker. 
The duke of Lancaftcr is dead ; 

And living too, for now his fon is duke— 

Barely in title, not in revenue. Sbakefp. Richard 11. 

He barely nam’d the ftreet, promis’d the wine; 

But his kind wife gave me the very fign. Donne. 

Where the balance of trade barely pays for commodities witn 
commodities, there money muft be Cent, or elfe the debtscan- 
not be paid. 

Ba'reness. n.f. [from bare.] 
j. Nakednefs. 

So you ferve us. 

Till we ferve you ; but when you have our rofes. 

You barely leave our thorns to'prick ourfelves. 

And mock us with our barenefs. Shak All’s web that en 

For their poverty, I know not where they had 
for their barenefs, they riever learned that of me. Sbak.FUn.n ■ 

3 ‘ 1 Were itftript of its privileges, and made as ; . 5 ? Sit 

tive church for its barenefs as its purity, it cou > 

all fuch privileges. 

4. Meannefsof cl o tiles. . 1 

BARGAIN, n.f. [bargen, Welch ; **£»£*> *'.] ^ 

I. A contractor agreement concerning the fa f 0U «htaI- 

What is marriage but a very bargain ? 1 ftfae ; 

liance, or portion, or reputation, with fome def ^ 

and not the faithful nuptial union of man and wile. ^ 


Donne: 

i (hall even 


Swift. 

Swift. 


BAR 

No more can be due to me, 

Than at the bargain made was meant. 

*• * — -* 

of a tutor at home, may give h« 
foi^a more genteel carriole with greater .earmn S mtotheier- 
gain, than any at fchool can do. 

3 ‘ S Th5e°was a difference between courtef.es received from 
their maftcr and the duke ; for that the dukes might have ends 
of utility and bargain; whereas their m 

* A " 

As to bargains, few of them feem to be excellent, becaufe 
they all terminate in one Angle point. 

No maid at court is lels afham d. 

Howe’er for felling bargains fam’d, 
e. An event ; an upfhot : a low fenfe. 

I am forry for thy misfortune ; however we mult make the 
beft of a bad bargain : thou art in jeopardy, that is certain. 

Arbutbnot s Htflory of f. Bull. 

6. In law. , , 

Bargain and fale is a contraft or agreement made for ma- 

nours, lands, Lfc. alfo the transferring the property of them 
from the bargainer to the bargainee. towel. 

To Ba'rcain. v. n. [from the noun.] To make a contract for 
the fale or purchafe of any thing; often with for. 

Henry is able to enrich his queen ; 

And not to feek a queen to make him rich. 

Soworthlefs peafants bargain for their wives, 

As market men for oxen, (beep, or horfe. Sbakefp. Hen. VI. 
For thofe that are like to be in plenty, they may be bargained 
for upon the ground. Bacon s Nat. Hijl. N 6 , ; . 

The thrifty date will bargain ere they fight. Dryden. 

It is pofliblc the great duke may bargain for the rcpublick of 
Lucca, by the help of his great trcafurcs. Addifon on Italy. 
Bargainee', n.f. [from bargain. ] He or (he that accepts a 
bargain. 

Bargainer, n.f. [from bargain.] The perfon who profers, 
or makes a bargain. 

BARGE, n.f. [bargie, Dut. from barga, low Lat.] 

1. A boat for pleafure. 

The barge (he fat in, like a burniih’d throne, 

Burnt on the water. Sbakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

It was confultcd, when I had taken my barge, and gone a- 
Ihorc, that my (hip (hould have fet fail and left me there. 

Raleigh’s Effays. 

Plac’d in the gilded barge , 

Proud with the burden of fo fwcet a charge ; 

With painted oars the youths begin to fweep 

Neptune’s fmooth face. JValler. 

2 . A boat for burden. 

Ba'rgf.r. n.f. [from barge.] The manager of a barge. 

Howfoever, many wafarers make themfelves glee, by put- 
ting the inhabitants in mind of this privilege; who again, 
cfpccially the women, like tire Campellians in the north, and 
the London bargers, forflow not to baigne them. 

Carew's Survey of Cornwal. 

BARK. n.f. [ barck , Dan.] 

1. The rind or covering of a tree. 

Trees laft according to the ftrength and quantity of their fap 
and juice ; being well munited by their bark againft the inju- 
ries of the air. Bacon's Nat. Flifl. N° 583. 

W and’ring in the dark, 

Phyficians for the tree have found the bark. Dryden. 

2. A fmall (hip. [from barca, low Lat.] 

Things, I fay, being in this date, it came to pafs, that the 
duke of Parma muft have flown, if he would have come into 
England ; for he could neither get bark nor mariner to put to 
fea. Bacon on the War with Spain. 

It was that fatal and perfidious bark. 

Built in th’ eclipfe, and rigg’d with curfes dark, 

That funk fo low that facred head of thine. Milton. 

Who to a woman trufts his peace of mind, 

Trufts a frail bark with a tempeftuous wind. Granville. 
To Bark. v. n. [beopcan, Saxon.] 

1. To make the noife which a dog makes, when he threatens or 
purfues. 

Sent before my time 

Into this breathing world, fcarce half made up, 

And that fo lamely and unfa(hionably, 

That dogs bark at me. Sbakefp. Richard 111. 

Why do your dogs bark fo ? be there bears i’ th’ town ? 

Sbakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 
In vain the herdman calls him back again ; 

The dogs (land off afar, and bark in vain. 

2. To clamour at; to purfue with reproaches. 

Vile is the vengeance on the allies cold, 

And envy bafe, to bark at deeping fame. 

Fairy Queen, b. ii. cant. viii. 


Cowley. 


BAR 

You dare patronage 

The envious barking of your faucy tonpe, tfaftVti 

Againft my lord the duke of Somerfet ! Sbakejp. j 
To Bark. v.a. [fo. m the noun.] To (trip trees of that 

ba y he fevereft penalties ought to be put upon barking My^ee 

th Thclb trees,' 1 after they are barked, and cut into (hape, are 
tumbled down from the mountains ^ 

Bark-bared, adj. [from bark and bare. ] Stripped of the 

ba Excorticated and bark-bared trees may be preferved, by nou- 
rilhing up a (hoot from the foot, or below the (tripped place, 
cuttin| the body of the tree (loping oft a little above the (hoo , 

and it will quickly heal, and be covered with bark. 

n Mortimer s Art of Husbandly. 

Ba'rker. n.f. [from bark.] 

1. One that barks or clamours. , 

What hath he done more than a bafe cur ? barked and ma 
a noife ? had a fool or two to fpit in his mouth ? But they arc 

rather enemies of my fame than me, th tk barkers. 

Ben . John fon s Difcovery • 

2. [from bark of trees.] One that is employed in (tripping 

trees. • • 

Ba'rk y. adj. [from bark.] Confiding of bark ; containing 

bark. 

Ivy fo enrinss the barky fingers of the elm. 

Sbakefp. Merry IVivcs of Wtndfor. 

BA'RLEY. n.f. [derived by Junius from .-•] 

It hath a thick fpike ; the calyx, hufle, awn, and flower, are 
like thofe of wheat or rye, but the awns are rough ; the feed is 
fwellino- in the middle, and, for the moft part, ends in a (harp 
point, *to which the husks are cloftly united. The fpecies are, 

1. Common long-cared barley. 2. Winter or fquare barley, by 
fomc called big. 3. Sprat barley, or battledoor barley. All thefe 
forts of barley are fown in the fpringof the year, in a dry time. 
In fome very dry light land, the barley is fown early in March; 
but in ftrong clayey foils it is not fown till April. Fhc fquare 
barley, or big, is chiefly cultivated in the north of England, and 
in Scotland ; and is hardier than the other forts. Where barley 
is fown upon new broken up land, the ufual method is to 
plough up the land in March, and let it lie fallow until June; 
at which time it is ploughed again, and fown with turneps, 
which are eaten by (heep in winter, by whofe dung the land is 
greatly improved ; and then, in March following, the ground 
is ploughed again, and fown with barley. Millar. 

Barley is emollient, moiftening, and expectorating ; barley 
was chofen by Hippocrates as proper food in inflammatory dif- 
tempers. Arbutbnot on Aliments « 

Ba'rleybrake. n.f. A kind of rural play. 

By neighbours prais’d fhe went abroad thereby. 

At barleybrake her fweet fwift feet to try. Sidney. 

Barley broth, n.f. [from barley and broth.] A low word, 
fometimes ufed for ftrong beer. 

Can fodden water, 

A drench for furreyn’d jades, their barley broth, 

DccoCt their cold blood to fuch valiant heat ? Shak. Flen. V. 
Barley CORN. n.f. [from barley and corn.] A grain of bar- 
ley; the beginning of our meafure of length; the third part 
of an inch. 

A long, longjourney, choak’d with brakes and thorns, 
111 meafur’d by ten thoufand barley corns. Tickell. 

Barley mow. n.J~. [from barL-y and mow.] The place where 
reaped barley is (lowed up. 

Whenever by yon barley mow I pafs. 

Before my eyes will trip the tidy lafs. Gay’s Paflorals. 

BARM. n.f. [burnt, Welch ; beopm, Sax.] Yeaft ; the ferment 
put into drink to make it work, and into bread, to lighten and 
fwell it. 

Are you not he 

That fometimes make the drink to bear no barm, 

Miflead light wand’rcrs, laughing at their harm ? Shakefpear. 
You may try the force of imagination, upon (laying the 
working of beer when the barm is put into it. 

Bacon's Nat. Hijlory, N° 992. 
Ba'rmy. adj. [from barm.] Containing barm. 

Their jovial nights in frolicks and in play 
They pafs, to drive the tedious hours away ; 

And their cold ftomachs with crown’d goblets cheer, 

Of windy cider, and of barmy bear. Dryden’ s Virgil. 

Barn. n.f. [bejm. Sax.] A place or houfe for laying up any 
fort of grain, hay, or draw, (sfc. 

In vain the barns expedt their promis’d load, 

Nor barns at home, nor reeks are heap’d abroad. Dryden. 
I took notice of the make of feveral barns here : after hav- 
ing laid a frame of wood, they place, at the four comes of it 
four blocks, in fuch a fliape as neither mice nor vermin can 
creep up. Addi f on on fta , 

Ba rnacle. n.f. [probably of beapn, Sax. a child, and aac. Sax. 
an oak.] 
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BAR 

r . A bird like a goofe, fabuloufly fuppofcd to grow on trees. 

Surely it is beyond even an atheift’s credulity and impu- 
dence, to affirm that the firft men might grow upon trees, as 
the ftory goes about barnacles ; or perhaps might be the lice of 
fome vaft prodigious animals, whole fpccies is now extinct. 

Bentley's Sermons. 

And from the molt refin’d of faints, 

As naturally grow mifcrcants. 

As barnacles turn folan geefe 

In th’ i Hands of the Orcades. Hudibras , p. iii. c. ii. 

2. An inftrument made commonly of iron for the ufe of farriers, 
to hold a horfe bv the nofc, to hinder him from llruggling when 
any incifion is made. Farrier * s Dill. 

BARO METER, n.f [from weight, and meafure.] 
A machine for mcafuring the weight of the atmofphere, and 
the variations in it, in order chiefly to determine the changes 
of the weather. It differs from the barofeope, which only 
Ihews that the air is heavier at one time than another, without 
fpecifying the difference. The barometer is founded upon the 
Torricellian experiment, fo called from Torricelli the inventor 
of it, at Florence, in 1643 ; which is a glafstube filled with 
mercury, horizontally fealed at one end ; the other open and 
immerged in a bafon of ftagnant mercury; fo that, as the 
weight of the atmofphere diminifhes, the mercury in the tube 
will defeend, and, as it cncrcafcs, the mercury will afeend ; the 
column of mercury fufpended in the tube, being always equal to 
the weight of the incumbent atmofphere. Many attempts have 
been made to render the changes in the barometer more fenfible, 
in order to meafure the atmofphere more accurately; and hence 
arofe a great number of barometers, of different ftruclures. Dr. 
Halley obferves, in die PhiloJopbical Tranfaflions , that in calm 
weather, when the air is inclined to rain, the mercury is com- 
monly low ; in ferene good fettled weather, high. On great 
winds, though unaccompanied with rain, the mercury is lowed 
of all, with regard to the point of the compafs the wind blows 
on. The greateft heights of the mercury arc on ea fieri y and 
north-eafterly winds, eateris paribus. After great florms of 
wind, when the mercury has been low, it rifes again very faff. 
In calm frofty weather, it ftands high. The more nordierly 
places find greater alterations than the more fbuthern ; and 
within the tropicks, and near them, there is little or no varia- 
tion of the height of die mercury. The rifing of the mercury 
forebodes fair weather after foul, and an cafterly or north- 
eafterly wind ; its falling portends foutherly or wcflcrly winds, 
or both. In a ftorm, the mercury beginning to rife, is a pretty 
fure fign that it begins to abate. But there are frequently great 
changes in the auywithout any perceptible alteration in the ba- 
rometer. The alterations of the weight of the air, are gene- 
rally allowed to be the caufe of thofe in the barometer ; but 
philofophcrs cannot cafily determine whence thofe alterations 
rife in the atmofphere. 

The mcafuring the heights of mountains, and finding the 
elevation of places above the level of the fta, hath been much 
promoted by barometrical experiments, founded upon that cf- 
fential property of the air, its gravity or prcffurc. As the co- 
lumn of mercury in the barometer is counterpoifed by a column 
of air of equal weight, fo whatever caufcs make the air heavier 
or lighter, the preflure of it will be thereby cncreafed or leffen- 
ed, and of confequencc the mercury will rife or fall. Again, 
the air is condenfcd or expanded, in proportion to the weight or 
force that prefl'es it. Hence it is, that the higher from the fea, 
in the midland countries, the mercury defeends the lower; be- 
caufe the air becomes more ratified and lighter, and it falls 
lowed upon the tops of the higheft mountains. Hattis. 

Gravity is another property of air, whereby it countcrpoifes 
a column of mercury from tvventy-feven indies and one half 
to thirty and one haif, the gravity of the atmofphere varying 
one tenth, which are its utmofl limits ; fo that the exact fpeci- 
fick gravity of the air cannot be determined when the barometer 
flands at thirty inches, with a moderate heat of the weather. . 

A 'r but knot on Air. 

Barojme'trical. adj. [from barometer .] Relating to the baro- 
meter. 

He is very accurate in making barometrical and thermome- 
trical inftruments. Dtrbam's Phyfico-Theology. 

BATON, n. f [The etymology of this word is very uncertain. 
Baro, among the Romans, fignified a brave warriour, or a bru- 
tal man ; and, from the firft of thefe fignifications, Menage de- 
rives baron, as a term of military dignity. Others fuppofe it 
originally to fignify only a man ; in which fenfe baton , or va- 
ran, is {till ufed by the Spaniards; and, to confirm this conjec- 
ture, our law yet ufes baron and femme, hufband and wife. 
Others deduce it from her, an old Gaulifh word, fignifying 
commander; others from the Hebrew ”12.', °f t ^ e fame im- 
port. Some think it a contraction of par bsmtnt, or peer, which 
ieems leaft probable.] 

j. A degree of nobility next to a vifeount. It may be probably 
thought, that anciently, in England, all thofe were called ba- 
rons, th^t had fuch figniories as we now call court barons. And 
it is faid, that, after the conqueft, all fuch came to the parlia- 
ment, and fat as nobles in the upper houfe. But when, by ex- 
perience, it appeared, that the parliament was too much crouded 


BAR 

with fuch multitudes, it became a cuftom, that none ffiould 
come, but fuch as the king, for their extraordinary wifdomor 
quality, thought good to call by writ ; which writ ran hat vie, 
t ant am. After that, men, feeing that this ftate of nobility wal 
but cafual, and depending merely on the prince’s pleafurc ob 
tained of the king letters patent of this dignity to them’ and 
their heirs male : and thefe were called baron > by letters patent 
or by creation ; whofe poftcrity are now thofe barons that are 
called lords of the parliament ; of which kind the king may 
create more at his pleafurc. It is ncverthclefs thought, that there 
arc yet barons by writ, as well as barons by letters pa"te:u, and that 
they may be difeerned by their titles ; the barons by Writ brine 
thofe, that to the title of lord have their own furnames annex- 
ed ; whereas the barons by letters patent, are namcJ by their 
baronies. Thefe barons which were firft by writ, may now 
juftly alfo be called barons by prefeription ; for that they have 
continued barons, in themfelves and their a neeftors, beyond the 
memory of man. There are alfo barons by tenure, as the bi- 
fhops of the land, who, by virtue of baronies annexed to their 
bilhopricks, have always had place in the upper houfe of parlia- 
ment, and are called lords fpiritual. 

2. Baron is an officer, as barons of the exchequer to the kino- ; 0 f 
thefe the principal is called lord chief baron, and the three others 
are his afliftants, between the king and his fubje&s, in caufes 
of juftice, belonging to the exchequer. 

3. There are alfo barons of the cinque ports ; two to each of the 

feven towns, Haftings, Winchelfea, Rye, Rumney, Hithe, Do- 
ver, and Sandwich, that have places in the lower houfe of par- 
liament. Cswel. 

They that bear 

The cloth of ftate above, are four barons 

Of the cinque ports. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

4. Baron is ufed for the hufband in relation to his wife. Cnvel. 

5. A baron of beef is when the two firloins arc not cut afundcr, 

but joined together by the end of the backbone. Did. 

B.Vronage. n.f [from baron.] 

1. The body of barons and peers. 

His charters of the liberties of England, and of the foreft, 
were hardly, and with difficulty, gained by his baronage at 
Staines, A. D. 1215. Hale's Common Lava of England. 

2. The dignity of a baron. 

3. The land which gives title to a baron. 

Ba'roness. n.f [baronefja, Ital. baroniffa, Lat ] A baron’s lady, 

Ba'ronet. n. f. [of baron and et, diminutive termination.] The 
lowcft degree of honour that is hereditary ; it is below a baron 
and above a knight; and has the precedency of all other knights, 
except the knights of the garter. It was firft founded by king 
James I. A. D. 161 1. Cowel. But it appears by the following 
paffige, that the term was in ufe before, though in another 
fenfe. 

King Edward III. being bearded and crofled by the clergy, 
they being too ftrong for him, fo as he could not order and 
reform things, was advifed to direct out his writs to certain 
gentlemen of the beft abilities, entitling them therein barons 
in the next parliament. By which means he had fo many ba- 
rons in his parliament, as were able to weigh down the cler- 
gy ; which barons were not afterwards lords, but baronets, as 
lundry of them do yet retain the name. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Ba'ronv. n.f [baronnie, Fr. beojiny. Sax.] That honour or 
lordfhip that gives title to a baron. Such are not only the fees 
of temporal barons, but of bifliops alfo. Cowel. 

Ba'roscope. n.f. [dips- and oxo^u.] An inftrument to Ihew 
the weight of the atmofphere. See BAROMETER. 

If there was always a calm, the equilibrium could only be 
changed by the contents ; where the winds are not variable, 
the alterations of the barofeope are very fraall. Arbutb. on Air. 

Ba'rracan. n.f [bouracan, or barracan, Fr.] A ftrong thick 
kind of camelot. 

Ba'rrack. n.f [ barracca , Span.] 

1. Little cabins made by the Spanifh filhermcn on the feafliore; 
or little lodges for foldicrs in a camp. 

2. It is generally taken among us for buildings to lodge foldiers. 

Ba'rrator. n.f. [from barat, oldFr. from which is {till retained 

baratcur, a cheat.] A wrangler, and encourager of law fuits. 

Will it not reflect as much on thy character, Nic, to turn 
barrator in thy old days, a ftirrer up of quarrels amongft thy 
neighbours. Arbut knot's Hijhry of J. Bull. 

Ba'rratry. n.f. [from barrator.'] The practice or crime of 
a barrator ; foul practice in law'. 

’Tis arrant barratry, that bears 

Point blank an action ’gainft our law's. Hudibras. 

Ba'rrel. n.f. [baril, Welch.] 

1. A round wooden veffel to be flopped clofe. 

It hath been obferved by one of the ancients, that an empty 
barrel knocked upon with the finger, giveth a diapafon to the 
found of the like barrel full. Bacon's Nat. Hi/lory, N* iSE 
Trembling to approach 

The little barrel, which he fears to broach. Drydens Pcrfun- 

2. A particular meafure in liquids. A barrel of wine is thirty 
one gallons and a half; of ale, thirty two gallons; of beer, 
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thirty fix gallons, and of beer vinegar, thirty four gallons. 

In dry meafure. A barrel of Eflex butter contains one hm'dre^ 
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_ j fix oounds ; of Suffolk butter, two hundred and fifty fix.. 
Tan A 5 herrings Ihould contain thirty two gallons w. 
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JJSlSa & .heir tenants to pay .He pnee of fo tnany 
it theTi yo P u fuck at the mouth .of the barrel ever fo 
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s . t ^^nder;°fr^uently t that cylinder aboutwhich any thing is 

W Your firing and bow mall be accommodated to your drill s 
if ,00 weak, it will no. carry 

6. Barrel of the ear, is a cavity behind the tympanum, covered 

with a fiiic membrane. 

To Ba'rrel. v. a. [from the noun.] 



Dii!. 

To put any thing in a 

barrel for prefervation. , 

• I would have their beef beforehand barrelled, which may be 

ufed as it is needed. rJ . . S pet, fer on Ireland. 

Barrel up earth, and fow fome feed in it, and put it in the 
bottom of a pond. Bacons i at. Hj. •> 3 1 • 

Ba'rrel-bellied. adj. [from barrel and belly.] Having a large 

' J Dauntlefs at empty noifes ; lofty neck d. 

Sharp headed, larrel-bellfd, broadly back d. Dryd. Vsrgtl. 

BA'RREN. adj. [bare. Sax. naked ; properly applied to trees 

or ground unfruitful.] . . 

1. Without the quality of producing its kind ; notprohhek; ap- 
plied to animals. 

They hail’d him father to a line of kings. 

Upon my head they plac’d a fruitlefs crown. 

And put a barren 1 cep tty in my gripe. 

No fon of mine fuccecding. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

There {hall not be male or female barren among you, or 
among your cattle. Deuter.v ii. 14. 

2. Unfruitful ; not fertile ; ftcrilc. 

The fituation of this city is pleafant, but the water is naught, 
and the ground barren. 2 Kings, •*- 1 9* 

Tclemachus is far from exalting the nature of his country ; 
he confcffcs it to be barren. P ope's Odyjfey , b. iv. notes. 

From his far cxcurfion thro’ the wilds 
Of barren ether, faithful to his time. 

They fee die blazing wonder rife anew. Tkomfon's Summer. 

3. Not copious ; fcanty. 

Some fchemes will appear barren of hints and matter, but 
prove to be fruitful. Swift. 

4. Unmeaning; uninventive; dull. 

There be of them that will make themfelves laugh, to fet on 
fome quantity of barren fpc&ators to laugh too. Shakefpcare. 

Ba'rrenly. adv. [from barren.'] Unfruitfully. 

Ba'rrenness. n.f. [from barren.'] 

1 . W ant of^offspring ; want of the power of procreation. 

I pray’d for children, and thought barrennefs 
In wedlock a reproach. Miltons Agonijlcs, l: 350. 

No more be mention’d then of violence 
Againft ourfelves ; and wilful barrennefs. 

That cuts us off from hope. Milton's Par. Lofl, b. x. 

2. Unfruitfulncfs ; fterility ; infertility. 

Within the felf fame hamlet, lands have divers degrees of 
value, througli the diverfity of their fertility or barrennefs. 

Bacon on Alienations. 

3. Want of invention; want of the power of producing any 
thing new. 

The adventures ofUlyfles are imitated in the Aineis ; though 
the accidents are not the fame, which would have argued him 
of a total barrennefs of invention. Drydens Fables, Preface. 

4. Want of matter. 

The importunity of our adverfaries hath conftrained us 
longer to dwell than the barrennefs of fo poor a caufe could 
have fccnied either to require or to admit. Hooker, h. v. § 2 2. 

5. In theology : aridity ; want of emotion or lenfibility. 

'Flic greateft faints fometimes arc fervent, and fometimes feel 
a barrennefs of devotion. Taylor s Guide to Devotion. 

Ba'rren wort. n.f. [tpimedlum, Lat.] The name of a plant. 
The ftalks are divided into three branches, each fuftaining 
three leaves, Ihaped like ivy ; the calyx confifts of four leaves ; 
the flower, of four petals, hollow, and expanded in form of a 
crofs ; the poinral of the flower becomes a pod with one cell, 
having two valves, in which are contained round flat feeds. 

, . Millaf. 

Earrful. adj. [from bar and full.] Full of obftru£llons. 

^ < A barrful llrife ! 

Whoe’er I woo, myfelf would be his wife. Sbak. T tv. Nieht. 
Barricade, n.f [ barricade , Fr.] 

1. A fortification made in hafte, of trees, c rth, waggons, or any 
thing elfc, to keep off an attack. 

2. Any ftop ; bar; obftriMtion. 

\ ol. I. 
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There mull be fuch a barricade, as would greatly annoy, or 
rsthcr abibiutely Hop, .he currcts 

To Barrica'de. v. a. [barricader,Fr.] To ftop up a pHage. 
A new vulcano continually difehargmg that matter, which 
bcinr till then barricaded up, and imprifoned in the bowels ot 
the earth, was the occalion of very great and frequent calami- 
t j es Ifbodward s Natural li ftory. 

’ Now all the pavement founds with trampling feet. 

And the mixt hurry barricades the ftreet. 

Entangled here, the waggon’s lengthen’d team. Gay. 

Barrica'do. n.f [ barricade , Span.] A fortification; a bar; 
any thing fixed to hinder entrance. 

The accefs of th* town was only by a neck of land, between 
the fea on the one part, and the harbour water, or inner lea on 
the other; fortified clean over with a ftrong rampier and larri- 
ca( l 0m Bacons IVar with Spain. 

To Barricado. v. a. [from the noun.] To fortify; to bar ; 
to ftop up. 

Fall we found, faft fhut 

The difinal gates, and barricado' d ftrong ! Paradife Lofl. 

He had not time to barricado the doors ; Co that the enemy 
entered. Clarendon, b. viii. 

The truth of caufes wc find fo obliterated, that it feems al- 
moft barricadoed from any intellectual approach. 

Harvey on Corfumptions-. 

Ba'rrier. n.f. [barriere, Fr. It is fometimes pronounced with 
the accent on the laft fy liable, but it is placed more properly 
on the firft.] 

1 . A barricade ; an entrenchment. 

Safe in the love of heav’n an ocean flows 
Around our realm, a barrier from the foes. Pope's Odyjfey. 

2. A fortification, or ftrong place, as on the frontiers of a coun- 
tty. 

The queen is under the obligation of being guarantee of the 
Dutch having pofleffion of the faid barrier, and the re. :ui 
thereof, before a peace. Swifts 

3. A ftop; an obftruction. 

If you value yourfelf as a man of learning, you arc build- 
ing amoft unpaflable barrier againft all improvement. 

II alts' s Improvement of the Mindi 

4. A bar to mark the limits of any place. 

Forjufts, and tourneys, and barriers, the glories of them 
are chiefly in the chariots, wherein the challengers make their 
entries. Bacon's EJfays , 

Pris’ners to the pillar bound, 

At either barrier plac’d ; nor, captives made. 

Be freed, or arm’d anew. Dryden's Fables-. 

5. A boundary. 

But wave whate’er to Cadmus may belongs 

And fix, O mufe, the barrier of thy fong. 

At Oedipus. Pope's Statius. 

How inftinCl varies in the groveling fi.vine. 

Compar’d, half reas’ning elephant ! with thine: 

’Twixt that and rcafon, what a nice barrier ! 

For ever ftp’ rate, yet for ever near. Pope's EJfay on Man. 

Ba'rrister. n.f. [rrom bar.] A perlon qualified to plead the 
caufes of clients in the courts of juftice, cailed an advocate or 
licentiate in other countries and courts. Barri/lers, now ufu- 
ally denominated counfellors at law, were formerly obliged to 
ftudy wght years before they were palled, now only feven, and 
fometimes fewer. Outer barrijltrs are pleaders without the 
bar, to diftinguilh them from inner barriflers ; fuch are the 
benchers, or thofe who have been readers, the council of the 
king, queen, and princes, who arc admitted to plead within 
the bar. Blount. Chambers. 

Ba'rrow. n. f [bepepe. Sax. fuppofcd by Skinner to come from 
bear.] Any kind of carriage moved by the hand, as a hand- 
barrow ■, a frame of boards, with handles at each end, carried 
between two rrien; a wheelbarrow, that which one man pufties 
forward, by raifing it upon one wheel. 

Have I lived to be carried in a bafket, like a barrow of 
butcher’s ofi’al, and to be thrown into the Thames ? 

Sbakefp. Merry Wives of Wrndfon 
No barrozu' s wheel 

( Shall mark thy flocking with a miry trace. Gay's Trivia . 

Ba'rrow. n.f [bepj, Saxon.] A hog; whence barrow greaft* 
or hog’s lard. 

Bar row, whether in the beginning or end of names of places, fige 
nifics a grove ; from beappe, which the Saxons ufed in the fame 
ft 11ft. . Gibfon’s Camden. 

liARRow islnccwife ufed in Cornwal for a hillock, under which., 
in old times, bodies have been burled. 

T o BA RTER. V. n. [, baratter , Fr. to trick in traffick ; froirf 
barat craft, fraud.] To traffick by exchanging otfe commo- 
dity for another, in oppofition fo purdiafing with money. 

As if they fcorn’d to trade and barter, * * 

By giving or by taking quarter. Hudibras, p. iii. r J. 

A mart has not every thing growing upon his foil, and there- 
fore is willing to barter with his neighbour. Cot"- r 

To Ba'rter. v. a. " ‘ l ‘ er " 

*• To £ ive ‘™y in exchange for fomethino- clfe. 
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For him was I exchang’d and ranfom’d ; 

But with a bafer man of arms by far, 

Once, in contempt, they would have barter'd me. 

Shakefp. Henry VI. p. i. 
Then as thou wilt difpofe the reft, 

To thofc who, at the market rate, 

Can barter honour for eftate. Prior. 

I fee nothing left us, but to truck and barter our goods, like 
the wild Indians, with each other. Swift. 

2. Sometimes it is ufed with the particle away before the tiling 
given. 

If they will barter away their time, methinks they fhould at 
leaft have fome eafe in exchange. Decay of Piety. 

He alfo bartered away plums that would have rotted in a 
a week, for nuts that would laft good for his eating a whole 
year. Locke. 

Ba'rter. n. f. [from the verb.] The a£l or practice of traf- 
ficking by exchange of commodities ; fometimes the tiling gi- 
ven in exchange. 

From England they may be fumiflied with fuch things as 
they may want, and, in exchange or barter , fend other things, 
with which they may abound. Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 

He who corrupteth Englifh with foreign words, is as wife as 
ladies that change plate for china ; for which, I think, the lau- 
dable traffick of old cloaths is much the faireft barter. 

Felton on the Clafficks. 

Ba'rterer. n.f [from barter. ] He that traff.cks by exchange 
of commodities. 

Ba'rter y. n.f [from barter .] Exchange of commodities. 

It is a received opinion, that, in moft ancient ages, there 
was only bat tery or change of commodities amongft moft na- 
tions. Camden's Remains. 

Ba'rtram. n.f. A plant; the fame with pellitory ; which fee. 
Ba'rton. n.f The demefne lands of a manour ; the manour- 
houfeitfelf; and fometimes the out-houfes. Blount. 

BASE. adj. [bras, Fr. baffo, Ital. baxo, Span, bajfus , low Latin ; 

1. Mean; vile; worthlefs. 

The harveft white plumb is a bafe plumb, and the white 
date plumb are no very good plumbs. Bacon' s Natural Hijl. 

Pyreicus was only famous for counterfeiting all bafe things, 
as earthen pitchers, a fcullcry ; whereupon he was furnamed 
Rupographus. Peacham. 

2 . Of mean fpirit ; difingenuous ; illiberal ; ungenerous ; low ; 
without dignity of fentiment. 

Since the perfections are fuch in the party I love, as the feel- 
ing of them cannot come unto any unnoble heart ; fhall that 
heart, lifted up to fuch a height, be counted bafe ? Sidney. 

It is bafe in his adverfaries thus to dwell upon the exceflcs of 
a paffion. Atterlury. 

I might be bafe enough to fufpeCl, that you aCted like fome 
philofopher, who writ much better upon virtue than he prac- 
tifed it. Swift. 

3. Of low ftation ; of mean account ; without dignity of rank ; 
without honour. 

If the lords and chief men degenerate, what fhall be hoped 
of the peafants and bafer people ? Spenfer on Ireland. 

If that rebellion 

Came like itfelf, in bafe and abjeCl routs. 

You reverend father, and thefe noble lords. 

Had not been here. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 

It could not elfc be, I fhould prove fo bafe , 

To fue and be denied fuch c mmon grace. Shak. Timon. 
And I will yet be more vile than this, and will be bafe in 
mine own fight. 2 Sam. vi. 22. 

Infurrcclions of bafe people arc commonly more furious in 
their beginnings. Bacon's Henry VII. 

He whole mind 

Is virtuous, is alone of noble kind ; 

Though poor in fortune, of celeftial race. 

And he commits the crime who calls him bafe. Dryden. 

4. Bafe-born ; born out of wedlock, and by confequence of no 
honourable birth. 

Why baftard ? wherefore bafe ? 

When my dimenfions arc as well compact 
As honeft madam’s iflue. Shakefp. King Lear. 

This young lord loft his life with his father in the field, and 
with them a bafe fon. Camden's Remains. 

5. Applied to metals : without value ; it is ufed in this fenfe of all 
metal except gold and filver. 

A guinea is pure gold, if it has nothing but gold in it, with- 
out any alloy or bafer metal. Watts's Lcgick. 

6. Applied to founds, deep ; grave. It is more frequently writ- 
ten bafs, though the comparative bafer feemsto require bafe. 

In pipes, the lower the note holes be, and the further from 
the mouth of the pipe, the more bafe found they yield. 

Bacon’s Natural Hijiory, N’ 178. 
Base-born-, adj. Born out of wedlock. 

But fee thv bafe-born child, :hy babe of fhamc. 

Who, left by thee, upon our parifh came. . Gay. 
Base-court, n.f Lower court;' not the chief court that leads 
to the houfe. 


BAS 

My lord, in the baf-court lie doth attend. 

To (peak with you. Shakefp. RidjordW 

Base-minded, adj. Mean fpirited ; worthlefs. 

It fignifieth, as it feemeth, no more than abjed, bafe-mhuhj 
falfe hearted, coward, or nidget. Camden’s Remai, 

Base-viol. n.f. [ufually written bafs viol. ] An inftrument 
which is ufed in concerts for the bafe found. 

At the very firft grin he call every human feature out of h - 
countenance ; at the fccond, he became the head of a baf-z'-d 

Add fon. Spectator, N° n . 

Base, n.f [has, Fr. bafs, Lat.] 

1. The bottom of any thing; commonly ufed for the lower part 

of a building, or column. ** 

What if it tempt thee tow’rd the flood, my lord ? 

Or to the dreadful fummit of the cliffy 
That beetles o’er his bafe into the fea. Shakefp. Hamlet 
Firm Dorick pillars found your folid bafe ; 

The fair Corinthian crowns the higher fpacc. Dryder , 7 

Columns of polifh’d marble firmly fet 
On golden bafs , arc his legs and feet. p r p r 

2. The pedeftal.of a ftatuc. 

Men of weak abilities in great place, arc like little ftatues 
fet on great bafs, made the lei’s by their advancement. Bacon. 

Mercury was patron of flocks, and the ancients placed a ram 
at the bafe of his images Broome’s Notes on the Odyjfy. 

3. That part of any ornament which hangs down, as houfings. 

PhaJantus was all in white, having his bafs and caparifon 
embroidered. Sidney, 

4. The broad part of any body ; as the bottom of a cone. 

5. Stockings, or perhaps the armour for the legs, from has, Fr, 

Nor fhall it e’er be faid that wight. 

With gauntlet blue and bafs white, 

And round blunt truncheon by his fide, 

So great a man at arms defy’d. Hudibras. 

6. The place from which racers or tiltcrs run ; the bottom of the 
field. 

He faid ; to their appointed bafe they went ; 

With beating heart th’ expecting fign receive. 

And, ftarting all at once, the barrier leave. Dryden' s Vhg 

7. The firing that gives a bafe found. 

At thy wclllharpcn’d thumb, from fhore to fliorc, 

The trebles fqueak for fear, the bafs roar. Dryden s Mackf. 

8. An old ruftick play; written by Skinner , bays. 

He with two ftriplings (lads, more like to run 
The country bafe, than to commit fuch flaughter) 

Made good the paflage. Shakefp. Cymbelinc. 

To Base. v. a. [bafer, Fr.] Toembafc; to make lefs valu- 
able by admixture of meaner metals. 

I am doubtful whether men have fufEciently refined metals, 
which we cannot bafe-, as, whether iron, brafs, and tin be re- 
fined to the height ? Bacon’s Natural Hijiory, N° 849. 

Ba'sely. adv. [from bafe.] 

1. In a bafe manner; meanly; difhonourably. 

The king is not himfelf, but bafely led 
By flatterers. Shakefp. Richard II. 

A lieutenant bafely gave it up, as foon as Eflcx in his pal- 
fage demanded it. Clarendon. 

With broken vows his fame he will not ftain. 

With conqueft bafely bought, and with inglorious gain. 

Dryden. 

2. In baftardy. 

Thefe two Mitylenc brethren, bafely born, crept out of a 
fmall galliot unto the majefty of great kings. 

Knolls' s Hijiory of the Turks. 

Ba'seness. n.f. [from bafe.] 

1. Meanncfs; vilenefs; badnefs. 

Such is the power of that fweet paflion. 

That it all fordid bafnefs doth expel. Spenf. Hymn on Love. 
When a man’s folly m'uft be fpread open before the angels, 
and all his bafnefs ript up before thofc pure fpirits, this will be 
a double hell. _ . S)utb ‘ 

Your foul’s above the bafnefs of diftruft: 

Nothing but love could make you fu unjuft. Dryd. Aureng. 

2 . V ilenefs of metal. , 

We alleged the fraudulent obtaining and executing nis pa- 
tent, the bafnefs of his metal, and the prodigious fum to be 
, J J Swift. 

coined. J 

3. Baftardy. 

Why brand they us . 

With bafe ? with bafnefs ? baftardy ? Shakefp. King Lear. 

4. Deepnefs of found. _ , 

The juft and meafured proportion of the air pcrcuile ■ 
wards the bafnefs or treblencfs of tones, is one of the gj*j 
fccrcts in the contemplation of founds. Bacon’s Fat. finf • 
To BASH. v. n. [probably from baf.] To be afhamed ; 0 
confounded with lhamc. 

His countenance was bold, and bajh’d not _ 
ForGuvon’s looks, but fcornful eye-glance at him mot. 

1 Fairy $hnen,b.n.c.v-- 

B’asha'w. n.f. [fometimes written bajfa.] A title of hono“ 
and command among the lurks; the viceroy of a pro.i 
the general of an army. 
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The Turks made an expedition into Pcrfia ; and bccaufe of 
'the ftraits of the mountains, the baf taw confulted which way 
thev fhould get in. Bacon's Apophthegms. 

Ba'shful. adj. [This word, with all thofe of the fame race, 
are of uncertain etymology. Skinner imagines them derived 
from baf, or mean ; Minjhew , from verbaefn, Dut. to ftnke 
with aftonifhment ; Junius, from , which he finds in He- 
J'ychius to fignify fhamc. The conjecture of Minftew ieems 
moft probable.] 

j. Modeft; fhamefaccd. 

I never tempted her with word too large ; 

But, as a brother to his filter, Ihew’d 

Bafhful finccritv, and comely love. Shakefp. M. ado about A . 

2. Shcepifh ; vitioufly modeft. 

He looked with an almolt bafful kind of modefty, as if he 
feared the eyes of man. Sidney. 

Hence, bafhful cunning ! 

And prompt me plain and holy innocence. Shakefp. Tcmpejl. 

Our authour, anxious for his fame to night. 

And bafhful in his firft attempt to write. 

Lies cautioufly obfeure. Addifn's Drummer, Prologue. 

Ba'shfully. adv. [from bafful] Timoroufly; modcftly. 

Ba'shfulnESS. n.f [from bafful.] 

1. Modefty, as fliewn in outward appearance. 

Philoclea a little mufed how to cut the thread even, with 
eyes, checks and lips, whereof each fang their part, to make 
up the harmony of baffulnefs. Sidney. 

Such looks, fuch baffulnefs might well adorn 

The cheeks of youths that are more nobly born. Dryden. 

2. Vitious or ruftick fhamc. 

For fear had bequeathed his room to his kinfman baffulnefs, 
to teach him good manners. Sidney , b. i. 

There are others who have not altogether fo much of this 
foolifh baffulnefs , and who afk every one’s opinion. Dryden. 

Ba'sil. n. f. [ocymum, Lat] The name of a plant. 

'I’his plant hath a labiated flower of one leaf, whofe creft is 
upright, roundifh, notched, and larger than the beard, which 
is generally curled, or gently cut. Out of the flower cup rifes 
the pointal, attended by four embryos, that become fo many 
feeds inclofcd in a husk, which was before the flower cup ; the 
husk is divided into two lips, the upper one growing upright, 
and is fplit into two ; but the under one is cut into feveral parts. 
The fpecies are eight; 1. Common bafl. 2. Common baf l, 
with dark green leaves, and white flowers. 3. Leficr bafl, 
with narrow ferrated leaves. 4. The leaft bafl, commonly 
called buf-baftl, tsfe. Thefe annual plants are propagated 
from feeds in March, upon a moderate hot bed. In Auguft 
they perfect: their feeds. The firft fort is preferibed in medi- 
cine ; but the fourth is moft efteemed for its beauty and feent. 

Millar. 

Ba'sil. n.f. The angle to which the edge of a joiner’s tool is 
ground away. 

Ba'sil. n.f. The skin of a flieep tanned. Did?. 

'I o Ba'sil. v. a. To grind the edge of a tool to an aiwle. 

Thefe chiflcls are not ground to fuch a bafil as 111° joiners 
chi fids on one of the fides, but are baf led away on both the 
flat fides ; fo that the edge lies between both the fides in the 
middle of the tool. Moxcn's Mechanical Exercifts. 

Basilica, n.f. [Sxnxud,.] The middle vein of the arm fo 
called, by way of pre-cmincncc. It is likewife attributed to 
many medicines for the fame reafon. Duir.cy. 

Basi'lical. J adj. [from bafliea. See Basilica.] Belonging 

Basi lick. J to the bafdick vein. fa 

'1 hele aneurifms following always upon bleeding the laf- 
hek vein, muft be aneurifms of the humeral artery. Sharp. 

Eamilick. n.f [baftique, Fr. A large 'hall, having 

two ranges of pillars, and two ifles or wings, with galleries 
over them. Thefe baf licks were lirft made ior the palaces of 
princes, and afterwards converted into courts of jufticc, and 
Jalily into churches ; whence a bafdick is generally taken for a 
magnificent church, as the baf lick of St. Peter at Rome. 

Basi'licon. n.f [Sw.Xi*;,.] An ointment called alfo tetra- 


pharmacon. 


I made incifion into the cavity, and put a pledget ofl 2 . 
Icon over it. IF f mans Surgery. 

Ra silisk. n.f [ bafhfcus , Lat. of of pw.x..- a kin". ] 

1. A kind of lerpent, called alfo a cockatrice, which is faid°to 
enve away all others by his hiding, and to kill by looking. 

Make me not lighted like the baf/isk ; 0 

I vc look d on thoufands who have fped the better 
i y my regard, but kill’d none fo. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 
I he bafthf was a ferpent not above three palms long, and 
differenced from other ferpent; by advancing his bead ai d 
lome white marks or coronary fpots upon the crown. 

2. A fpecies of cannon or ordnance. ^ 

I here we imitate and practife to make fwifter motions than 

Z’ZZl' " nd *°r ke -* 

• “ rc ’ exceeding your greateft cannons and baflifs. 

Ba^in n r r a„/;„. 1? > , Bacon’s New Atlantis. 

• [hafun, Fr. bactle, baano, Ital. It 0 f tcn wr : 

bi.Jon, but not according to etymology. J 
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1. A fmall veflcl to hold water, for wafhing, or other ufes. 

Let one attend him with a filver bafin. 

Full of rofewatcr, and beftrew’d with flowers. 

Shakcjp. Taming of the SbrevJ. 
We have little wells for infufions, where the waters take the 
virtue quicker and better, than in vcflels and lafms. Bacon. 

Wc behold a piece of filver in a bafn, when water is put up- 
on it, which we could not difeover before, as under the verge 
thereof. Brown s Vulgar Err ours. 

2. A fmall pond. 

On one fide of the walk you fee this hollow bafin, with its 
feveral little plantations lying conveniently under the eye of the 
beholder. Spectator, in - 477 * 

3. A part of the fea inclofcd in rocks, with a narrow entrance. 

The jutting land two ample bays divides; 

The fpacious baftns arching rocks inclofe, 

A fure defence from cv’ry ftorm that blows. P ope' s Odyjfey. 

4. Any hollow place capacious of liquids. 

If this rotation does the fea s affcift. 

The rapid motion rather would ejedt 
The ftores, the low capacious caves contain, 

And from its ample bafin call the main. Black-more’ 's Croat. 

5. A dock for repairing and building Ihips. 

6. In anatomy, a round cavity fituated between die anterior ven- 
tricles of the brain. 

7. A concave piece of metal by which glafs grinders form their 
convex glafles. 

8. A round Ihcll or cafe of iron placed over a furnace, in which 
hatters mould the matter of a hat into form. 

9. B a fins of a balance-, the fame with die feales; one to hold the 
weight, the other the thing to be weighed. 

Ba'sis. n.f. [bafs, Lat.] 

1. The foundation of any thing, as of a column or a building. 

It muft follow, that paradife, being raifed to this height, 
muft have the compafs of the whole earth for a bafs and f un- 
darion. Raleigh' s Hijiory of the World. 

Afcend my chariot, guide the rapid wheels 
That fhake hcav’n’s bafs. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. vi. 

In altar-wife a ftately pile they rear; 

The bafs broad below, and top advanc’d in air. Dryden. 

2. The loweft of the three principal parts of a column, which 
are the bafs, Jbaft, and capital. 

Upon our coming to the bottom, obferving an Englifn in- 
feription upon the bafs, we read it over feveral times. 

Addijbn's Freeholder , N- 47. 

3. That on which any thing is raifed. 

Such feems thy gentle height, made only proud 
To be the bafs of that pompous load. 

Than which a nobler weight no mountain bears. Denham. 

4. The pcdeftal. 

How many times fliall Car far bleed in fport. 

That now on l’ompey’s bafs lies along 

No worthier than the dull ? Shakefp. Julius Catfar. 

5. The groundwork or firft principle of any thing. 

Build me thy fortune upon the bafs of valour. 

I hakefp. Twelfth Night. 
The friendfnips of the world arc oft 
Confederacies in vice, or leagues of pleafure ; 

Ours has fevered virtue f,r its bafs. Addifn's Cato. 

To Bask. v. a. [bdekeren, Dut. Skinner.] To warm by laying 
out in the heat ; ufed almoll alwavs of animals. ° 

And ftrctchcd out all the chimney’s length, 

Bafs at the fire his hairy ftrength. ' ° Miltorr. 

He was lafing himfelf in the gleam of the fun. L'Ejlrange. 

I is all thy bulinefs,. buiinefs how to ihun, 

To baf thy naked body in the fun. Dryden s P erf us. 

1 o Bask. v. n. 1 o lie in the warmth. 

About him, and above, and round the wood, 

The birds that haunt the borders of his flood ; 

That bath’d within, or baf'd upon his fide, * 

To tuneful fongs their narrow throats apply’d. Dryden. 

Unlock'd, in covers let her freely run. 

To range thv courts, and baf before the fun. Tickell. 

Some in the fields of pureft aithcr play, 

And baf and whiten in the Maze of dav. Pr.br 

. T iv/cauda, Lat. B.rl m Jtpfif, 
Mul boftaud. Bntanm,. Martial.) A vcdil made of tfvia, 
ru cs, or iplinters, or fome other flender body interwoven " 

on 

And bending ofiers rnto bafets weav’d. Dryden 

1 oor Peg was forced to go hawking and peddling ; now and 
then carrying a bajket of fifli to the market. Arbuth. J Bull 
Ba sket-hilt. n.f [from bqfict and hilt.] A hilt of a weapon 

ing n wounded° C ° nta ‘ n Wh ° lc hand ’ and defcnd * from be- 
His puiffar.t fword unto his fide. 

Near his undaunted heart, was tv’d • 

With bajket-hilt, that would hold broth. 

And ferve lor fight and dinner both. Hudibras, cam. i. 
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Tlicir beef they often in their murrions ftew’d. 

And in their lafkct hilts tlicir bev'rage brew’d. 

Kings Art of Cookery. 

Ba'sket-woman. ft. f [from bafket and woman.] A woman 
that plies at markets with a basket, ready to carry home any 
thing that is bought. 

Bass. adj. [See Base.] Inmufick; grave; deep. 

Bass-viol. See Base-viol. 

On the/weep of the arch lies one of the Mufes, playing on 
a bafs -Viol. __ Dryden. 

Bass. n.f. [fuppofed by "Junius to be derived, like hafket , from 
fome Britifh word fignifying a rufn ; but perhaps more properly 
written kefs, from the French bojfe . ] A mat ufed in churches. 

Having woollen yarn, lafs mat, or fuch like, to bind them 
withal. ° Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Bass-relief, n.f [from has, and relief , raifed work, hr.] 

Sculpture, the figures of which do not Hand out from the 
ground in their full proportion. Felibien diftinguilhes three 
kinds of baft-relief ; in the firft, the front figures appear almoft 
with the full relief; in the fecond, they Hand out no more than 
one half ; and, in the third, much lefs, as in coins. 

Ba'ssa. Sec Bashaw. 

Ba'sset. n.f. [laffet , Fr.] A game at cards, invented at Ve- 
nice. i f 

Gamcfters would no more blnfphemc; and lady Dabcliecks 
lajfet bank would be broke. Dennis. 

BASSO RELIEVO. [Ital.] See Bass-relief. 

Basso'n. \n.f [bafftm, Fr.] A muficalinfirument of the wind 

Basso'on. > kind, blown w'ith a reed, and furniftied with eleven 
holes, which are flopped like other large flutes ; its diameter at 
bottom is nine inches, and it ferves for the bafs in concerts of 
hautboys, (Ac. Trevoux. 

Ba'ssock. n.f. The fame with bafs. 

BA'STARD. n.f [bajlardd, Welch, of low birth; bajlardt, Fr.] 

1. Bajlard , according to the civil and canon law, is a perfon 
born of a woman out of wedlock, or not married ; fo that, ac- 
cording to order of law, his father is not known. Aylijfe. 

Him to the Lydian king Lycimnia bare. 

And fent her boafted lajlard to the war. Dryden. 

2. Any thing fpurious or falle. 

It lies on you to fpeak to th’ people ; 

Not by your own induction, but with words 

But rooted in your tongue ; baftards and fyllables 

Of no allowance to your bofom’s truth. Sbakcfp. Coriolanus. 

Ba'stard. adj. [from the noun.] 

1. Begotten out of wedlock. 

Peace is a very apoplexy, lethargy, infenfible, a getter of 
more bajlard children than war’s a deftroycr of men. 

Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

2. Spurious; not genuine ; fuppofititious ; falfe; adulterate. In 
this fenfe, any thing which bears fome relation or refemblance to 
another, is called fpurious or bajlard. 

You may partly hope that your father got you not, that you 
are not the Jew’s daughter. — That were a kind of bajlard hope 
indeed. ’ SbakeJ'p. Merchant of Venice. 

Men who, under the difguife of publick good, purluc their 
own defigns of power, and fuch bajlard honours as attend 
them. _ Temple. 

Ba'stard Cedar Tree, [called gttazuma in the Weft Indies.] 

The characters are; It hath a regular flower, confiding of 
five leaves, hollowed like a fpoon a[ their bafe ; but, at their 
tops, divided into two parts, like a fork. The flower cup con- 
firts of three leaves, from whence arifes the pointal, which af- 
terwards becomes a roundilh waited fruit, which has five cells, 

inclofing many feeds. _ . 

It grows plentifully in the low lands in Jamaica, where it 
Tifes to the height of forty or fifty feet, and has a large trunk. 
The timber of "this tree is cut into Haves, for cafes of all forts, 
and ufed for many other purpofes. 1 he fruit is eat by cattle, 
as it falls from the trees, and is efteemed very good to fatten 
them ; fo that the planters often leave thefe trees Handing in 
their favannas, when they clear them from all other wood. 

Millar. 

To Ba'stard. v. a. [from the noun.] To convict of being a 
bafiard; to fiigmatize with bafiardy. 

She lived to fee her brother beheaded, and her two fons de- 
pofed from the crown, bajlarded in their blood, and cruelly 
murdered. ‘ Bacon's Henry VII. 

To Ba'stardize. v.a. [from baftard.] 

1. To convict of being a bafiard. 

2. To beget a baftard. 

I fliould have been what I am, had the maidenlieft fiar in the 
firmament twinkled on mv bajlar discing. Shakefp. King Lear. 

B a'stardl y. ad:-, [fr m bajlard.] In the manner of a bafiard ; 
fpurioufly. 

Good feed degenerates, and oft obeys 
The foil’s difeafe, and into cockle firays ; 

I.ct the mind’s thoughts but be tranfplanted fo 

Into the body, and i-ajlardly they grow. Donne. 

Ba stardy, n.f. [from bajlard.] An unlawful ftate of birth, 
w ;ch 3 ; fa bits the bafiard, both according to the laws of God 
and man, from fu-cceding to an inheritance. Aylijfc's Parcrg. 


BAT 

Once fitc flander’d me with bajlftrdy ; 

But whether I be true begot, or no. 

That ftill I lay upon my mother’s head. Shakefp. J{ J s i 
In refpcct of die evil confcquents, the wife’s adultery is worfe" 
as bringing bafiardy into a family. Taylor's Holy LhinJ 

No more of bajlardy in heirs of crowns. Pope’s Epi/Ut 

To Baste, v. a. participle pafli bajied, or bajlen. [baftonner FV* 
Bazata , in the Armorick dialect, fignifies toftrikewith afficQ 
from which perhaps bajlon a ftick, and all its derivative*, or 
collaterals, may be deduced.] 

1. To beat with a ftick. 

Quoth Hie, I grant it is in vain 
For one’s that bajied to feel pain, 

Becaufe the pangs his bones endure, 

Contribute nothing to the cure. Hudibras 

Tir’d with difpute, and (peaking Latin, 

As well as bajling, and bear bating. Hudibras 

Bajlings heavy, dry, obtufe. 

Only dulncfs can produce ; 

While a little gentle jerking 

Sets the fpirits all aworking. Swift 

2. To drip butter, or any thing elfe, upon meat as it turns upon 
the fpit. 

Sir, I think the meat wants what I have, a bajling. 

Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 

3. To moiften meat on the fpit by falling upon it. 

The fat of roafted mutton falling on the birds, will ferve ta 
bajle them, and fo fave time and butter. 

Swift’s Directions to the Cook. 

4. To few (lightly, [bajler, Fr. to ftitch.J 

Bast in a dl. ? j- [bajlormade, Fr.] 

Bastina'do. J j l j j 

1. The act of beating with a cudgel; the blow given with a 
cudgel. 

But this courtefy was worfc than a baJUnado to Zelmanc; 
fo that again, with rageful eyes, Ihc bad him defend himfclf. 

Sidney , b. ii. 

And all thofe harlh and rugged founds 
Of bajlinados , cuts and wounds. Hudibras. 

2. It is fometimes taken for a Turkilh punifiiment of beating an 
offender on die foals of his feet. 

To Bastina'de. }v. a. [from the noun ; hafonr.cr, Fr.] To 

To Bastina'do. J beat ; to give the baftinado. 

Nick feized the longer end of the cudgel, and with it began 
to bajlinado old Lewis, who had flunk into a corner, waiting the 
event of the fquabble. Arbuthnot's HiftoryofJ.BtdL 

Ba'stion. n.f [ baflion , Fr.] A huge mafs of earth, ufually 
faced with fods, fometimes with brick, rarely with Hone, Hand- 
ing out from a rampart, of which it is a principal part, and 
was anciently called a bulwark. Harris. 

Toward : but how? ay there’s the queftion ; 

Fierce the aflault, unarm'd the baflion. Prior. 

Bat. n.f. [bar. Sax. This word feems to have given rife to a 
great number of words in many languages; as, lustre, Fr. to 
beat ; baton, battle, beat, batty, and others. It probably ligni- 
fied a weapon that did execution by its weight, in oppofition to 
afharp edge; whence ivhirlbat and brickbat.] A heavy ftick or 
club. 

A handfomc bat he held. 

On which lie leaned, as one far in eld. Hubberd ’ s Tale. 

They were fried in arm chairs, and tlicir bones broken with 
bats. llaknvell on Providence. 

Bat. n.f. [the etymology unknown.] An animal having the 
body of a moufe and the wings of a bird ; not with feathers, 
but with a fort of skin which is extended. It lays no eggs, but 
brings forth its young alive, and fuckles them. It never grows 
tame, feeds upon flies, infedts, and fa ty fubftances, fuch as 
candles, oil, and cheefc; and appears only in the fummer even- 
ings, when the weather is fine. Calmet. 

When owls do cry, 

On the bat's back I do fly. Shakefp. Tempef. 

But then grew rcafon dark ; that fair fiar no more 
Could the fair forms of good and truth difeern; 

Bats they became who eagles were before ; 

And this they got by their defire to learn. Sir J. Davies . 
Some animals are placed in the middle betwixt two kinds, as 
bats, which have fomething of birds and hearts. Locke. 

Where fwallows in the winter feafon keep, 

And how the drowfy bat and dormoufe deep. Gay. 

Bat-fowling, n.f. [from bat and fowl.] A particular manner 
of birdcatching in the night time, while they arc at rood upon 
perches, trees, or hedges. I hey light toreh.es ori.raw,.m 
then beat the bullies ; upon which the birds flying to the flames, 
are caught either with nets, or othprwife. 

You would lift the moon out of her fphere, if (he would 
continue in it five weeks without chang.ng — T °J 

and then go a bat- fowling. Shakefp. Tmpejt. 

Bodies lighted at night by fire, mud have a brighter luitre gi- 
ven them than by day ; as lacking o; cities, iat-J tiding, • 

1 } Pea chain on Drawing- 

Ba'table. adj. [from late.] Disputable. 

"B aid’ll 
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Eatable ground feems to be the ground heretofore in quef- 
tion, whether it belonged to England or Scotland, lying - 
tween both kingdoms. owc ' 

Batch, n.f [from bake.] 

Xhc quantity of bread baked at a time. . . 

The joiner puts the boards into ovens after the batch is 
drawn, or lays them in a warm liable. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

2. Any quantity of any thing made at once, fo as to have the 

fame qualities. , 

Except he were of the fame meal and batch . Ben. J obi Jon. 

Ba'tchelor. See Bachelor. 

Bate, n.f [perhaps contracted from debate.] Strife; conten- 
tion ; as a make-late. 

To Bate. v.a. [contracted from abate.] 

1. To lcffen any thing ; to retrench. 

Shall I bend low, and in a bondman’s key. 

With bated breath, and whifp’ring humblenefs, 

g a y t |,j s ? Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

Nor envious at the fight will I forbear 
Mv plenteous bowl, nor bate my plenteous cheer. Dryden. 

2. To (Ink the price. 

When the landholder’s rent falls, he muff: either bate the la- 
bourer’s wages, or not employ, or not pay him. Locke. 

3. To leficn a demand. 

Bate me fome, and I will pay you fome, and, as moll debt- 
ors do, promife you infinitely. Shakefp. Henry IV . 

4. To cut oft’; to take away. 

Bate but the laft, and ’tis what I would fay. Dryd.Sp. Friar. 

To Bate. v. n. 

1. To grow lefs. 

Bardolph, am not I fallen away vilely fince this laft elec- 
tion ? Do I not bate P do I not dwindle ? Why, my skin 
hangs about me like an old lady’s loofc gown. Shak. Hen. IV . 

2. To remit; with of before the thing. 

Abate thy fpeed, and I will bate of mine. Dryden. 

Bate feems to have been once the preterite of bite, as Shakcfpeare 
ufes biting faulchion ; unlcfs, in the following lines, it may be 
rather deduced from beat. 

Yet there the fteel (laid not, but inly bate 
Deep in his flefti, and open’d wide a red flood gate. F. Queen. 

Ba'teful. adj. [from bate and full.] Contentious. 

He knew her haunt, and haunted in the fame. 

And taught his Iheep her Iheep in food to thwart j 
Which foon as it did hateful queftion frame. 

He might on knees confefs his guilty part. Sidney. 

Ba'tement. n.f. [from abatement.] Diminution; a term only 
ufed among artificers. 

To abate, is to wafte a piece of fluff ; inftcad of asking how 
much was cut off, carpenters ask what batement that piece of 
fluff had. Moxon’s Alechanical Exercifes. 

Bath. n.f. [baS, Saxon.] 

1. A bath is either hot or cold, either of art or nature. Artificial 

baths have been in great efteem with the ancients, cfpecially in 
complaints to be relieved by revulfion, as inveterate headaches, 
by opening the pores of the feet, and alfo in cutaneous cafes. 
But the modern practice has greateft recourfe to the natural 
baths-, mod of which abound with a mineral fulphur, as ap- 
pears from their turning filver and copper blackifli. The cold 
baths are the mod convenient fprings, or refervatories, of cold 
water to wafh in, which the ancients had in great efteem; and 
the prefent age can produce abundance of noble cures perform- 
ed by them. Quincy. 

Why may not the cold bath, into which they plunged thern- 
felves, have had fome (hare in their cure ? Addifon. Spectator. 

2. A ftate in which great outward heat is applied to the body, for 
the mitigation of pain, or any other purpofe. 

In the height of this bath, when I was more than half ftewed 
in greafe like a Dutch di(h, to be thrown into the Thames. 

Shakcfpeare' s Merry lVivcs of Windfor. 

Sleep, the birth of each day’s life, fore labour’s bath. 

Balm of hurt minds. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

3. In chymiftry, it generally fignifies a vcffel of water, in which 
another is placed that requires a fofter heat than the naked fire. 
Balneum Maries is a miftake, for balneum mans, a fca or water 
bath. A fand heat is fometimes called balneum ficcum, or cine- 

r ‘"Z rit ... Quincy. 

W e fee that the water of tilings diftillcd in water, which 

call the bath, differeth not much from the water of things 
diftilled by fire. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory, N® 684. 

4. A fort oi Hebrew meafure, containing the tenth part of an 
homer, or feven gallons and four pints, as a meafure for things 
liquid ; and three pecks and three pints, as a meafure for things 

V r • , „ Calmet. 

I en acres of vineyard lha!! yxeld one lath , and the feed of an 
homer (hall yield an ephah. /f a ; abj v 1Q< 

I o da 1 he. v. a. [babian, Saxon.] 

*• I 0 wafh in a bath. 

Cithers, on filver lakes and rivers, bath’d 


Their downy bread. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. x. /. 427 
C J. a " cin £ ‘o bathe himfclf in the river Cydnus, through the 
wf:: C r ljnCliof dK ‘ fe he fell fide, near unto death. 


for three days. 

Vot. L 


South. 
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* 

2. To fupple or foften by the outward application of warm li- 

Bathe them and keep their bodies foluble the while by clyf- 
ters, and lenitive bolufes. IVifeman s Surgery. 

I’ll bathe your wounds in tears for my oftence. Dryden . 

3. To wafh with any thing. 

Phoenician Dido flood, 

Frefh from her wound, her bofom bath'd in blood. Dryden. 

Mars could in mutual blood the centaurs bathe. 

And Jove himfelf give way to Cinthia’s wrath. Dryden. 
To Bathe, v. n. To be in the water, or in any thing refem- 
bling a bath. 

Except they meant to bathe in reeking wounds, 

I cannot tell. Macbeth. 

The delighted fpirit 
To bathe in firy floods, or to refide 

In thrilling regions of thick ribbed ice. Sh. Meaf.for Meuf 
The gallants dancing by the river fide. 

They bathe in fummer, and in winter Aide. IValler. 

But bathe, and, in imperial robes array’d. 

Pay due d< votions. Pope's Odyffcy. 

Ba'ting, or Aba'ting. prep, [from bate , or abate. This word, 
though a participle in itl’elf, feems often ufed as a prepoiition.J 
Except. 

The king your brother, could not choofe an advocate. 
Whom I woulu fooner hear on any abject. 

Bating that only one, his love, than you. Rowe's R. Conv . 
If we confidcr children, we have little realon to think, that 
they bring many ideas with them, bating, perhaps, fome faint 
ideas of hunger and thirft. Locke. 

Ba'tlet. n.f [from bat.] A fquare piece of wood, with a 
handle, ufed in beating linen when taken out of the buck. 

I remember the killing of her batlet, and the cow’s dugs that 
her pretty chopt hands had milked. Si.nkejp. As you like it. 
Bato'on. n.f. [ bajlon , or baton , Fr. formerly (pelt bajlon.] 

1. A ftaff or dub. 

W e came clofe to the Ihore, and off red to land ; but 
ftraightways we faw divers of the people with bujlons in their 
hands, as it were, forbidding us to land. Bacon s A. Atlantis. 
That does not make a man the worfe, 

Although his Ihoulders with batoon 

Be daw’d and cudgell’d to fome tune. Hudibras. 

2. A truncheon ormarlhal’s ftaff ; a badge of military honour. 
Ba'ttaillous. adj. [from battaillc, Fr.] Having the appear- 
ance of a battle ; warlike ; with military appearance. 

He ftarted up, and did himfelf prepare 
In fun bright arms and battailous array. Fairfax, b. i. 

The French came foremoft battailous and bold. Fairf. b. i. 
A firy region, ftretch’d 
In battailous afpe£I, and nearer view 
Bridled with upright beams innumerable 
Of rigid fpcars, and helmets throng'd. Paradife Loft, b. vi. 
Batta'lia. n.f [battaglia, Ital.] 1 he order of battle. 

Next morning the king put his army into battalia. Clarcnd. 
Batta'lion. n.f [ bataillon , Fr.] 

1. A divifion of an army ; a troop ; a body of forces. It is now 
confined to the infantry, and the number is uncertain, but ge- 
nerally from five to eight hundred men. Some regiment; confift 
of one battalion, and others are divided into two, three, or more. 

When forrows come, they come not iingle fpies. 

But in battalions. * Shakefp. Hamlet. 

In this battalion there were two officers, called Therfites and 

nd ™’ • • Tatler, N° 56. 

1 he picrc d battalions di fumted fall. 

In heaps on heaps : one fate o’crwhclms them all. Pope. 

2 . An army. T his fenfe is not now in u(e. 

Six or feven thoufand is their utmoft power. 

—Why, our battalion trebles that account. Shakefp. Rich. Ill 
* °-,? A r TTEN ’ v ’ a - C a WQr( l °f doubtful etymology.] 

1. 1 o fatten, or make fat ; to feed plenteoufly. 

_ We drove afield, 

2 To fertilize° Ur ^ ^ ^ deWS ° f ni S ht ' Milton. 

1 he meadows here, with latt'ning ooze enrich’d. 

Give fpint to die grafs ; three cubits high 

The jointed herbage (hoots. ° Philips 

To Ba tten. v n. ro grow fat ; to live in indulgence. * ‘ 
boffow your funebon, go and batten on cold bits Sh. Coriol. 

Burnifh d and bait r.-.ng on their food, to fliow 
1 he diligence of careful herds below. Dryden' s II. and P 

I he lazy glutton fife at home will keep. 

Indulge his (loth, and batten on his deep. j > rv j 

As at full length the pamper’d monarch lay, J 

Bait rung in eafe, and llumb’ring life away. ' r wL 

I way mice, full blythe and amicable, ’’ 

Batten befide erle Robert’s table. p ■ 

While paddling ducks the Handing lake defire, 

Or ball mug hogs roll in the finking mire Gals Pnftnml, 
™’ -/A word ufed only by workmen ' 

A batten is a fcantlinz of wooden fluff ,1 r 

• .nehes brond, Hdom dxm one thkt, and *. 1 ^“," ' °" r 

2 g Moxon’s Mechanical Exercifes. 
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To BA'TTER. v. a. [bat t re, to beat, Fr.] 

To beat ; to beat down ; frequently ufed of walls thrown 
down by artillery, or of the violence of engines of war. 

To appoint battering rams againft the gates, to call a mount, 

Ezek. xxi. 22. 


Waller. 


Drydcn. 


Dry den. 


3 - 
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I own, he hates an aflion bafe, 

His virtues bait' ling with his place. Swift 

Ba'ttle-array . n.J'. [See Battle and Array.] Aron 


and to build a fort. 

Thefc haughty words of hers 
Have batter'd me like roaring cannon (hotj 
And made me almoft yield upon my knees. Shakefp. H. VI. 

Britannia there, the fort in vain 
Hail batter’d been with golden rain : 

Thunder itfelf had fail’d to pafs. 

Be then, the naval (lores, the nation’s care. 

New (hips to build, and batter'd to repair. 

2 . To wear with beating. 

Crowds to the caftlc mounted up the ftreet, 

Batt'ring the pavement with their courfers feet. 

If you have a (ilver faucepan for the kitchen ufe, let me ad- 
vife you to batter it well ; this will fhew conftant good houfe- 
kceping. Swift's Directions to the Cook. 

3. Applied to perfons: to wear out with fervice. 

The batter’d veteran ftrumpets here. 

Pretend at lead to bring a modeft ear. Southern. 

I am a poor old battered fellow, and I would willingly end 
my days in peace. Arbuthnot's Hijlory off. Bull. 

As the fame dame, experienc’d in her trade. 

By names of toafts retails each batter’d jade. Pope. 

To Ba'tter. v . A word ufed only by workmen. 

The fide of a wall, or any timber, that bulges from its bot- 
tom or foundation, is faid to batter. Moxon's Mech. Exercifes. 
Ba'tter. n.f [from to batter.] A mixture of feveral ingredi- 
ents beaten together with fomc liquour ; fo called from its be- 
ing fo much beaten. 

One would have all things little, hence has try’d 
Turkey poults frefli’d fromth’ egg in batter fry’d. 

King's Art of Cookery. 

Ba'tterer. n.f. [from batter.} He that batters. 

Ba'ttery. n.f. [from batter, or batterie, Fr.] 

1. The act of battering. 

Strong wars they make, and cruel battery bend, 

’Gainft fort of reafon, it to overthrow. Fairy .Queen, b. ii. 
Earthly minds, like mud walls, refift the ftrongelt batteries. 

Locke. 

2. The inflrumcnts with which a town is battered, placed in or- 
der for action. 

Where is bed place to make our batt'ry next ? 

I think at the north gate. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

It plants this reafoning and" that argument, this confequence 
and that diftinction, like fo many intellectual batteries, till at 
length it forces a way and paflage into the obftinatc inclofed 
truth. 

See, and revere th’ artillery of heav’n. 

Drawn by the gale, or by the temped driv’n : 

A dreadful lire the floating batt'ries make, 

O’erturn the mountain, and the foreft (hake. 

The frame, or raifed work, upon which cannons are mounted. 
In law, a violent (Iriking of any man. In trefpafs for aflault 
and battery, one may be found guilty of the aflault, yet acquit- 
ted of the battery. There may therefore be aflault without 
battery, but battery always implies an aflault. Chambers. 

W hy does he fufficr this rude knave now to knock him about 
the fconce with a dirty (hovel, and will not tell him of his ac- 
tion and battery ? ' Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Sir, quo’ the lawyer, not to flatter ye, 

You have as good and fair a battery. 

As heart can wi(h, and need not (hamc 
The proudeft man alive to claim. Hudibras, p. iii. c. iii. 
BATTLE. n.f [bataille, Fr.] 

1. A fight; an encounter between oppofite armies. We gene- 
rally fay a battle of many, and a combat of two. 

The Englifh army that divided was 
Into two parts, is now conjoin’d in one; 

And means to give you battle prefently. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

The battle done, and they within our power. 

She’ll never fee his pardon. Shakefp. King Lear. 

The race is not to the fwift, nor the battle to the ftrong. 

Ecclef. ix. 1 1. 

So they joined battle , and the heathen being difeomfited fled 
into the plain. 1 Maccab. iv. 14. 

2. A body of forces, or divifion of an army. 

The king divided his army into three battles ; whereof the 
vanguard onlv, well flrcnglhened with wings, came to fight. 

Bacon's Henry VII. 

3. The main body, as diflinCt from the van and rear. 

The earl of Angus led the avant-guard, himfclf followed with 
the battle a good diftance behind, and after came the arrier. 

Hayward. 

4. We fay to join battle, to give battle. 

To Ba'ttle. v. it. [batailler, Fr.] I o join battle; to contend 
in fight. 

’Tis ours by craft and by furprize to gain : 

'Tis vours to meet in arms, and battle in the plain. Prior . 
Wc daily receive accounts of ladies battling it on both (ides. 

Addifon. Freeholder , N° 23. 


South. 


B/ackmore. 


Denham. 
Dryd. Aurengz, 


Gay's Trivia. 
the northern 


or order of battle. 

Two parties of fine women, placed in the oppofite fide boxes 
feemed drawn up in battle-an-ay one againfl another. Addifo' 
Ba'ttle-axe. n.f. A weapon ufed anciently, probably the 
fame with a bill. 

Certain tinners, as they were working, found fpear heads 
battle-axes, and fwords of copper, wrapped in linen clouts. 

Carnu's Survey of Cormval. 
Ba'ttledoor n.f. [fo called from door, taken for a flat board 
and battle, or Jlriking.] An inflrument with a handle and a flat 
blade, ufed in play to ftrike a ball, or (huttlecock. 

Play-things, which are above their skill, as tops, gigs, battle- 
doors, and the like, which are to be ufed with labour, (hould 
indeed be procured them. Lode. 

Ba'ttlement. n.f. [generally fuppofed to be formed from 
battle , as the parts from whence a building is defended againft 
aflailants ; perhaps only corrupted from butiincnt, Fr.] A wall 
raifed round the top of a building, with embrafurcs, or inter- 
fticcs, to look through, to annoy an enemy. 

He fix’d his head upon our battlements. Shak. Macbeth. 
Thou (halt make a battlement for thy roof, that thou bring 
not blood upon thine houfe, if any man fall from thence. 

Dent. xxii. ?. 

Through this we pafs 
Up to the higheft battlement, from whence 
The Trojans threw their darts. 

Their ftandard planted on the battlement, 

Defpair and death among the foldiers fent. 

No, I (han’t envy him, whoe’er he be. 

That (lands upon the battlements of (late ; 

I’d rather be fecure than great. 

The weighty mallet deals refounding b'ows, 

Till the proud battlements her tow’rs inciofe. Gay's Trivia. 
Ba'tty. adj. [from bat.] Belonging to a bat. 

Till o’er their brows death counterfeiting deep, 

With leaden legs and batty wings doth creep. 

Shakefp. Midfttmmer Night's Dream. 
Ba'varoy. n.f. A kind of eloke, or furtout. 

Let the loop’d bavaroy the fop embrace, 

Or his deep clokc be fpatter’d o’er with lace. 

Ba'ubee. n.f. A word ufed in Scotland, and 
counties, for a halfpenny. 

Tho’ in the draw’rs of my japan bureau. 

To lady Gripeall I the Ctefars (how, 

’Tis equal to her ladyfhip or me, 

A copper Otlio, or a Scotch batibce. Bramfl. Man of Tail. 
Ba'vin. n.f. [of uncertain derivation.] A flick like thole bound 
up in faggots ; a piece of wade wood. 

He ambled up and down 
With (hallow jofters and rafli bavin wits, 

Soon kindled, and foon burnt. Shakefp. Henry IV, 

For moulded to the life in clouts, 

Th’ have pick’d from dunghills thereabouts, 

He’s mounted on a hazel bavin , 

A crop’d malignant baker gave him. Hudibras, p. iii. c. iii. 
The fmaller truncheons make billet, bavin, and coals. 

Mortimer's Art of Husbandry. 

To Baulk. Sec Balk. 

Ba'wble. n.f. [Uaubellum, in barbarous Latin, fignified 3 jewel, 
or any thing valuable, but not ncccflary. Omnia baubellafua 
dedit Othoni. Howden. Probably from beau, Fr.] A gew- 
gaw ; a trifling piece of finery ; a thing of more (how tban ute, 
a trifle. It is in general, whether applied to perfons or things, 

a term of contempt. . , 

She haunts me in every place. I was on the fea bank wi 
fomc Venetians, and thither comes the bawblc, and falls 
thus about my neck. Shakefp. Othello. 

It is a paltry cap, 

A cuftard coffin, a bawblc, a fdken pie. Shak. Tam. Shrew. 
If, in our contcft, we do not interchange ufeful notions, we 
(hall traffick toys and bawblcs. Government of the Tongue. 
This (hall be writ to fright the fry away. 

Who draw their little bawbles, when they play. Dryden. 

A lady’s watch needs neither figures nor wheels ; 

’Tis enough that ’tis loaded with ^bawbles and feals. 

Our author then, to pleafe you in your way, 

Prefents you now a bawble of a play. 

In gingling rhyme. 

A prince, the moment he is crown’d, 

Inherits every virtue round, 

As emblems of the fov’reign pow’r ; Swift- 

Like other bawbles of the I ow’r. : , 

Ba'wbling. adj. [from bawble] Trifling; contcmp 
word not now in ufe, except in converfation. 

A bawbling vcfiel was he captain of, 

For (hallow draught and bulk unprized ; 

With which fuch fcathful grapple did he make, 

With the moft noble bottom of our fleet. _ , 

Shakefp. Tvjcfh ffiff 
jjA W ' 
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Ra'wcock. n.f. [perhaps from beau, or baude, and cock. ] A 
familiar word, which feems to fignify the fame as f.ne fe.low. 

Whv. how now, my bawcock ? how doft thou, chuck . 

•’ 7 Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

BAWD. n.f. [baude, old Fr.] A procurer, or procurcfs ; one 
that introduces men and women to each other, for the promo- 
tion of debauchery. 

If your worlhip will take order for the drabs and the knaves 
' not to fear the bawds. Shakefp. Mcafure for Mtaf 
This commodity, 

This bawd, this broker, this all changing word. 

Hath drawn him from his own determin’d aid. Sh. K. John ■ 
Our author calls colouring lena fororis, the bawd of her fitter 

r n 1 ir 1 Ivor nrvvriltV»< fnr tllC 
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To Bawd. v. «. [fr< 
gallants with ftrumpets. 

Leucippe is agent for the king’s luft, and bawds, at the fame 
time, for the whole court. Addifon. Spectator , N J 266. 

And in four months a batter’d harridan ; 

Now nothing’s left, but wither’d, pale, and flirunk, 

To bawd for others, and go (hares with punk. Swift. 

Ba'wdjly. adv. [from bawdy.] Obfcenely. 

Ba'wdiness. n.f. [from bawdy.] Obfcenenefs. 

Ba'wdrick. n.f. [See Baldrick.] A belt. 

Fre(h garlands too, the virgin’s temples crown’d ; 

The youth’s gilt fwords wore at their thighs, with filver haw- 
dricks bound. Chapman's Iliad, b. xviii. 

Ba'wdry. n.f. [contracted from bawdery, the practice of a 
bawd.] 

1. A wicked practice of procuring and bringing whores and 

rogues together. Ayliffe’s P arergon. 

Cheating and bawdry go together in the world. L’EJlrange. 

2 . Obfcenity ; unchafle language. 

Pr’ythee, fay on ; he’s for a jig, or a tale of bawdry , or he 
deeps. Shakejp. Hamlet. 

I have no fait : no bawdry he doth mean : 

For witty, in his language, is obfeene. B. fohnfon. 

It is moft certain, that barefaced bawdery is the pooreft pre- 
tence to wit imaginable. Dryden. 

Ba'wdy. adj. [from bawd.] Obfeene; unchafle; generally ap- 
lied to language. 

The bawdy wind that kifles all it meets, 

Ishufli’d within the hollow mine of earth. 

And wiil not hear’t. Shakefp. Othello. 

Only they. 

That come to hear a merry bawdy play. 

Will be deceiv’d. Shakefp. Henry V III. Prologue. 

Not one poor bawdy jeft (ball dare appear; 

For now the batter’d veteran ftrumpets here 
Pretend at lead to bring a modeft ear. Southern. 

Ba'wdy-house. n.f. A houfe where traffick is made by wic- 
kednefs and debauchery. 

Has the pope lately (hut up the bawdy-houfes, or docs he con- 
tinue to lay a tax upon fin ? Dennis. 

To Bawl. v. n. [balo, Lat.J 

1. To hoot; to cry with great vehemence, whether for joy or 
pain. A word always u(cd in contempt. 

They bawl for freedom in their fenfelefs mood. 

And dill revolt, when truth would fet them free. Par. Reg. 

To cry the caufe up heretofore, 

And bawl the bilhops out of door. Hudibras. 

I hrough the thick (hades th’ eternal fcribbler bawls. 

And (hakes the ftatues on their pcdcftals. Dryd. Juvenal. 

I rom his lov’d home no lucre him can draw ; 1 
The fenate’s mad decrees he never faw ; ( 

Nor heard at bawling bars corrupted law. J Drydcn . 

Loud menaces were heard, and foul difgrace, 

And bawling infamy, in language bafe, C 

T ill fenfe was loft in found, and lilence fled the place. } 

Dryden’ s Fables. 

00 on the tuneful Margarita’s tongue 
The lift ning nymphs, and ravifh’d heroes hung ; 

But citts and fops the heav’n born mufick blame, 

And bawl, and hifs, and damn her into fame. 

T Smith on J. Philips. 

I nave a race of orderly elderly people, who can bawl when I 
am deaf, and tread foftly when I am only giddv and would 

O £ Cp - - ' Swift. 

2. 1 o cry as a froward child. 

A little child was bawling, and an old woman chiding it. 

L’Ef range’s Fables. 

it they were never fuftered to have what they cried for, they 
would never, with bawling and pceviihncfs, contend for maf- 

tei ^/T 1, n, 1 ... . Locke. 

My hulband took him in, a dirty boy ; it was the bufinefs of 

the (ervants to attend him, the rogue did bawl and make fuch a 

T<? -t- , . Arbut!mot 's Hijlory of John Bull. 

o Baw l. v. a. To proclaim as a crier. 

It grieved me, when I faw labours which had cod fomuch, 
bawled about by common hawkers. Swift 

Ba'wrel. n.f A kind of hawk. 


Ba'wsin. n.f. A badger. 

Bay. adj. [baduis, Lat.J . ,1, rn _ 

A bay horfe is what is inclining to a che. nut ; and tl .. . ■ 
lour is various, either a light bay or a dark bay, according as .. 
is lefs or more deep. There are alfo coloured hor.e>, <• ‘ 
are called dappled toys. All bay horfes arc commonly calJeu 

brown by the common people. 

All bay horfes have black manes, which diftingmlh t.iem 
from the forrel, that have red or white manes. 

There arc light bays and gilded bays, which arc fomewhat c.t 
a yellowilh colour. ' The chcfnut bay is that which _ comes 
ncarcll to the colour of the chcfnut. Farrier s Dir. . 

1 remember, my lord, you gave good words the other day ot 
a bay courfer I rode on. '’Tis yours bccaufe you liked, it. 

7 ' Shakefp. Tunon. 

Poor Tom ! proud of heart, to ride on a bay trotting hone 
over four inch’d bridges. Shakefp. King Lea . 

His colour grey, 

For beautv dappled, or the brighteft bay. Dryden s l irgil. 

BAY. n.f. [baye, Dutch.] 

1. An opening into the land, where the water is (hut in on all 
(ides, except at the entrance. 

A reverend Syracufan merchant. 

Who put unluckily into this bay. Sha ! rfp. Comedy of Err. 
We have alfo fome works in the midft of the fea, and fome 
bays upon the (hore for fomc works, wherein is required the air 
and vapour of the fea. Bacon ; 

Here in a royal bed the waters deep, 

When tir’d at fea, within this bay they creep. Dryden. 

Some of you have already been driven to this bay. 

Drydcn' s EpijUe to the IVhigs. 

Hail, facrcd folitude ! from this calm lay 
I view the world’s tempelluous fea. Rofcommon. 

2. A pond head raifed to keep in (lore of water for driving a mill. 

Bay. n.f. [abboi, Fr. fignifies the laft extremity ; as, Innocence 

ejl aux abboins. Boilcau. Innocence is in the utmofl dijlrefs. It 
is taken from abboi, the barking of a dog at hand, and thence 
fignified the condition of a (lag when the hounds were aimoft 
upon him.] The (late of any thing furrounded by enemies; 
and obliged to face them by an impoffibility of efcape. 

This (hip, for fifteen hours, fate like a (lag among hounds 
at the bay, and was fieged and fought with, in turn, by fifteen 
great (hips. * Bacon's IVar with Spain. 

Fair liberty purfu’d, and meant a prey 
To iawlcfs power, here turn’d, and itood at bay. Denham. 

Nor flight was left, nor hopes to force his way ; 
Embolden’d by defpair, he ftood at lay ; 

Refolv’d on death, he diffipates his fears, 

And bounds aloft againft the pointed fpears. Drydcn' s /Fncid. 

All, fir’d with noble emulation, drive ; 

And, with a dorm of darts, to diftance drive 
1 he T rojan chief ; who held at bay, from far 
On his Vulcanian orb, fuftain’d the war. Dryden s Virgil. 
W c have now, for ten years together, turned the whole force 
and cxpcnce of the war, where the enemy was bell able to bold 
us at a bay. ' Swift. 

He (lands at bay, 

And puts his laft weak refuge in defpair. Thomfon. 

Bay. n.f. In architecture, a term ufed to fignify the magni- 
tude of a building; as if a barn confifts of a floor and two 
heads, where they lay c< rn, they call it a barn of two lays. 
f licfe bays are from fourteen to twenty feet long, and floors, 
from ten to twelve broad, and ufually twenty feet long, which 
is the breadth of the barn. Builder's Diet. 

If this law hold in Vienna ten years, I’ll rent the faired 
houfe in it after threepence a bay. Shakefp. Meaf. for Meaf 
There may be kept one thoufand bufhcls in each bay, there 
being fixteen bays, each eighteen foot long, about fevcntcen 
wide, or three hundred fquarc feet in each bay. Mortimer. 

Bay Tree, [laurvs, Lat.J This tree hath a flower of one leaf] 
(haped like a funnel, and divided into four or five (egments. 
The male flowers, which are produced on feparate trees from 
the female, have eight ftamina, which are branched into arms ; 
the ovary of the female flowers becomes a berry, inclofing a 
(mglc lced within an horny (hell, which is covered with a skin. 
I he fpecies are, r. The common bay with male flowers. 2. 
1 he common fruit bearing lay tree. 3. The gold ftriped bay 
* * 1C ant ^ f ecor, d (°rts are old inhabitants of the 
Englilh gardens ; and as there are varieties obtained from the 
fame feeds, they arc promifeoufly cultivated, and are not to be 
diitmguifhed afunder until they have produced flowers. Thefe 
plants are propagated either from feeds, or by laying down the 
tender branches, which will take root in one year’s time. Mill. 
I have fecn the wicked in great power, and fpreadinp himfclf 

R ‘ kea r? ytn ' e j e Pfotm xxxvii ,5. 

Hay n.f A poetical name for an honorary crown or garland, 
bellowed as a prize for any kind of vittory or excellence 

Beneath his reign (hall Eufden wear the bays. Pat - 

To Bay. v. n. [a 1 ' buyer, Fr.] * 

I * T ° bark a f, ado S at . a or game which he purfues. 

And all the while (he flood upon the ground. 

The wakeful dogs did never ccafe to % Fairy .Queen, b. i. 

^ ’The 
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The hounds at nearer diftancc hoarfely hay'd ; 

The hunter clofe purfu’d the vifionary maid ; 

She rent the heav’n with loud laments, imploring aid. 

Dry den s Falks. 

2. [from l/ay, an indofed place.] Tocncompafs about ; to fhut in. 
We are at the flake. 

And bay'd about with many enemies. Shakefp. Julius Cafar. 

To Bay. v. a. To follow with barking ; to bark at. 

I was with Hercules and Cadmus once. 

When in the wood of Crete they bay'd the bear 

With hounds of Sparta. Shakefp. Midfum. Flight s Dream. 

If he fhould do fo. 

He leaves his back unarm’d, the French and Welch 
Baying him at the heels. Sbak. Henry IV. 

Bay Salt. Salt made of fca water, which receives its confid- 
ence from the heat of the fun, and is fo called from its brown 
colour. The greatefl quantities of this fait are made in France, 
on the coafl of Bretagne, Saintonge, isfe. from the middle of 
May to the end of Auguft, by letting the fca water into fquare 
pits or bafons, where its furface being flruck and agitated by 
the rays of the fun, it thickens at firft imperceptibly, and be- 
comes covered over with a flight cruft, which hardening by 
the continuance of the heat, is wholly converted into fait. 
The water in this condition is fealding hot, and the cryftalli- 
zation is perfected in eight, ten, or at moft fifteen days. Cbamb. 

All eruptions of air, though fmall and flight, give found, 
which we call crackling, puffing, fpitting, Esc. as in bay fait and 
bay leaves caft into the fire. Bacoiis Nat. Hi/lory, N° 123. 

Bay Window. A window jutting outward, and therefore form- 
ing a kind of bay or hollow in the room. 

It hath bay windows tranfparent as barricadoes. 

Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

Bay Tarn. A denomination fometimes ufed promifeuoufly with 
woollen yarn. Chambers. 

Ba'yard. n.f. [from bay.] Abayhorfe. 

Ba'yonet. n.f. [bayonette, Fr.] A fhort fword or dagger fixed 
at the end of a musket, by which the foot hold off the horfe. 

One of the black fpots is long and flender, and refembles a 
dagger or bayonet. Woodward on Foffsls. 

Bayze. See Baize. . 

BDE’LLIUM. n.f. [i 3 i»*.or; HTpO An aromatick gum 
brought from the Levant, ufed as a medicine and a perfume. 
Bdellium is mentioned both by the ancient naturalifts and in 
feripture ; but it is doubtful whether any of thefc be the fame 
with the modern kind. Chambers. 

This bdellium is a tree of the bignefs of an olive, whereof 
Arabia hath great plenty, which yieldeth a certain gum, fweet 
to fmell to, but bitter in taftc, called alfo bdellium. The He- 
brews take the loadftone for bdellium. Raleigh's Hi/lory. 

To BE. v. n. [This word is fo remarkably irregular, that it is 
neceffary to fet down many of its terminations. 

Prefcnt. I am, thou art, he is, we are, &c. 

eom, eapr, ip, apon, Sax. 

Preter. I was, thou wert, he was , we were, &c; 


pap, paepon, 


Sax. 


1. 


he be, we be, See. 
beo, Ivon, Sax.] 
condition, quality, or accident ; 


as 


2 . 


paty, pspe, 

The conjunctive mood. 

1 be, thou beejl, 
bio, bi]-r. 

To have fome certain ftate, 
the man is wife. 

Seventy fenators died 
By their proferiptions, Cicero being one. Shakefp. J. Cafar . 

' He hath to night been in unufual pleafure. Macbeth. 

Be what thou hop’ll to be, or what thou art, 

Refign to death, it is not worth enjoying. Shakefp. H. VI. 

Be but about 
To fay, fhe’r a goodly lady, and 
The juftice of your hearts will add thereto, 

’Tis pity Ihe’r not honeft, honourable. Shak. Winter's Tale. 
Let them Ihew the former things what they be, that we may 
confider them. lfaiah, xli. 22. 

Therefore be fure, 

Thou, when the bridegroom with his fcaftful friends 
Paffes to blifs at the mid hour of night. 

Haft gain’d thy entrance, virgin wife and pure. Par. Reg. 
Is it not eafy to difeern what fuch men would be at. StiHir.gfl. 
To fay a man has a clear idea of quantity, without knowing 
how great it is, is to fay, he has the clear idea of the number 
of tire fands, who knows not how many they be. Locke. 

It is the auxiliary verb by which the verb paffivc is formed. 

The wine of life is drawn, and the meer lees 
Is left this vault to brag of. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

To exift ; to have cxiftence. 

The times have been. 

That when the brains were out the man would die. Macbeth. 

Here ceafe, ye pow’rs, and let your vengeance end, 

Troy is no more, and can no more offend. Dry den. 

All th’ impoffibilities, which poets 
Count to extravagance of loofc defeription. 

Shall fooner be. Rowe's Ambitious Stepmother. 

To be contents his natural defire ; 

He asks no angel’s wing, nor feraph’s fire. Pope's EJf. on M. 
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4. To have fomething by appointment or rule. 

If all political power be derived only from Adam, and be t* 
defeend only to his fucceffive heirs, by the ordinance of Qoj 
and divine inftitution, this is a right antecedent and paramount 
to all government. £«& 

BEACH, n.f. The ftiore ; particularly that part that is dafhed 
by the waves ; the ftrand. 

The filhermen, that walk upon the beach. 

Appear like mice. Shakefp. King Lear 

Deep to the rocks of hell, the gather’d beach 
They fatten’d, and the mole immenfe wrought on. 

Over the foaming deep. Milton's Par. Lofl, b. x. /. 299, 
They find the walhed amber further out upon the beaches and 
fhores, where it has been longer expofed. Woodward on Fojjils. 
Be'ached. adj. [from beach.] Expofed to the waves. 

Timon hath made his cvcrlafting manlion 
Upon the beached verge of the fait flood ; 

Which once a day, with his embofled froth, 

The turbulent furge fhall cover. Shakefp. Timm. 

Be’achy. adj. [from beach.] Having beaches. 

Other times, to fee 
The beachy girdle of the ocean 

Too wide for Neptune’s hips. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

Be'acon. n.f. [beacon, Sax. from been, a fignal, and becnan, 
whence beckon, to make a fignal.] 

1. Something railed on an eminence, to be fired on the approach 
of an enemy, to alarm the country. 

His blazing eyes, like two bright {hining Ihields, 

Did burn with wrath, and fparkled living fire; 

As two broad beacons fet in open fields. 

Send forth their flames. Fairy Qteen, b. i. 

Modeft doubt is called 

The beacon of the wife. Shakefp. Troilus and Crcffiia. 

The king feemed to account of the defigns of Perkin as a 
may-game ; yet had given order for the watching of beacons 
upon the coafts, and erecting more where they flood too thin. 

Bacons Henry VIL 

No flaming beacons caft their blaze afar. 

The dreadful fignal of invafive war. Gay's Rural Sports 

2. Marks creeled, or lights made in the night, to dirc£t naviga- 
tors in their courfes, and warm them from rocks, lhallowsand 
fandbanks. 

Bead. n.f. [beabe, prayer, Saxon.] 

1. Small globes or balls of glafs or pearl, or other fubftance, 
ftrung upon a thread, and ufed by the Romanifts to count their 
prayers ; from whence the phrafe to tell beads, or to be at one’s 
beads, is to be at prayer. 

That aged dame, the lady of the place. 

Who all this while was bufy at her beads. Fairy b. i. 

Thy voice I feem in every hymn to hear. 

With ev’ry bead I drop too foft a tear. Pope's EL to Aid. 

2. Little balls worn about the neck for ornament. 

With fcarfs and fans, and double change of bravYy, 
With amber bracelets, beads, and all fuch knav’ry. 

Shakefp. Taming of a Shrew. 

3. Any globular bodies. 

Thy fpirit within thee hath been fo at w'ar. 

That beads of fweat have flood upon thy brow. Sh. H B . 
Several yellow lumps of amber, almoft like leads, with 
one fide flat, had faftened themfelves to the bottom. Boyle. 
Bead Tree. [Azedarach.] 

It hath pennated leaves like thofe of the afli ; the flowers 
confift of five leaves, which expand in form of a rofe ; in the 
centre of the flower is a long fimbriated tube, containing the 
ftyle ; the fruit is roundilh and flclhy, containing a hard fur- 
rowed nut, divided into five cells, each containing one oblong 
broadifh feed. The outfidc pulp of the fruit in fome countries 
is eaten ; but the nut is, by religious perfons, bored through, 
and ftrung as beads ; whence it takes its name. It P rod “ ccs 
ripe fruits in Italy and Spain. Millar . 

Be'adle. n.f. [bybel. Sax. a meflenger ; bedcau, Fr. bedel, op. 
bedellc, Dutch.] , 

1. A meflenger or fervitor belonging to a court. Cistw • 

2. A petty officer in parifhes, whofc bufinefs it is to punilh pett) 
offenders. 

A dog’s obey’d in office. 

Thou rafeal beadle, hold thy bloody hand : 

Why doft thou lalh that whore ? Shakefp. KsngDOf- 

They ought to be taken care of in this condition, either 7 
the beadle or the magiftrate. Spcflator, N ‘ 3 0, 

Their conjmon loves, a lewd abandon’d pack. 

The beadle's lafh ftill flagrant on their back. f' 

Bf.'adroll. n.f [from bead and roll. J A catalogue o, tie 
who are to be mentioned at prayers. ,• 1 

The king, for the better credit of his cfpials abroa , 
ufe to have them curfed by name amongft the beadro l o 
king’s enemies. Bacon's Henry'^ 

Bf.'adsman. n.f. [from bead and man. ] A man empw) 
praying, generally in praying for another. 

An holy hofpital, 

In which feven headfmen, that had vowed all ^ j 

Their life to fervice of high heaven’s king. Fairy deustn, j () 
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In thy danger. 

Commend thy grievance to my holy prayer ; 

For I will be thy beadfman, Valentine. Sh. T. Gcntl. of I er. 

Be’agle. n. f. [ big/e , Fr.] A fmall hound with which hares 
arc hunted. 

The reft were various huntings. 

The graceful goddefs was array’d in green ; 

About her feet were little beagles feen. 

That watch’d with upward eyes the motions of their queen. 

Dryden's Fables. 

To plains with well bred beagles we repair. 

And trace the mazes of the circling hare. Pope. 

BEAK. n.f. [bee, Fr. pig, Welch.] 

1. The bill or horny mouth of a bird. 

His royal bird 

Prunes the immortal wing, and cloys his beak. 

As when his god is pleas’d. Shakefp. Cymbcline. 

He faw the ravens with their horny beaks 
Food to Elijah bringing. Milton's Par. Regained, b. ii. 

The magpye, lighting on the flock. 

Stood chatt’ring with inceflant din. 

And with her beak gave many a knock. Swift. 

2. A piece of brals like a beak, fixed at the head of the ancient 
gallics, with which they pierced their enemies. 

With boiling pitch another, near at hand. 

From friendly Sweden brought, the feams inftops ; 

Which, well laid o’er, the fait lea waves withftand. 

And flukes them from the rifing beak in drops. Dryden. 

3. A beak is a little fhoe, at die toe about an inch long, turned 
up and faftened in upon the forepart of the hoof. Farrier's D. 

4. Anything ending in a point like a beak} as the fpout of a 
cup ; a prominence of land. 

Cuddenbeak, from a well advanced promontory, which en- 
titled it leak, taketh a profpcdl of the river. Carew's Survey. 

Be'aked. adj. [from beak.] Having a beak; having the form 
of a beak. 

And queftion’d ever)’ guft of rugged winds. 

That blows from off each beaked promontory. Milton. 

Be'aker. n. f. [from beak.] A cup with a fpout in the form of 
a bird’s beak. 

And into pikes and mufqueteers 
Stampt beakers , cups and porringers. Hudibras, cant. ii. 

With dulcet bev’rage this the beaker crown’d. 

Fair in the midft, with gilded cups around. Pope's Odyffey. 

Beal. n. f. [holla, Ital.j A whelk or pimple. 

To Beal. v. n. [from the noun.] To ripen; to gather mat- 
ter, or come to a head, as a fore does. 

BEAM. n.f. [beam, Sax. a tree ; j-unnebeam, a ray of the fun.] 

1. The main pieceof timber that fupports the houfe. 

A beam is the larged pieceof wood in a building, which al- 
ways lies crofs the building or the walls, ferving to fupport 
the principal rafters of the roof, and into which the feet of the 
principal rafters are framed. No building has lefs than two 
beams, one at each head. Into thefe, the girders of the garret 
floor are alfo framed; and if the building be of timber, the 
teazel-tenons of the polls are framed. The proportions of 
k-ams in or near London, are fixed by a£l of parliament. A 
beam fifteen feet long, muft be feven inches on each fide its 
fquare, and five on the other ; if it be fixteen feet long, one 
fide muft be eight inches, the other fix ; and fo proportionable 
to their lengths. Builder's Diet. 

Ehe building of living creatures is like the building of a 
timber houfe ; the walls and other parts have columns and 
beams, but the roof is tile, or lead, or flone. Bacon’s N. Hi A. 

He heav’d, with more than human force, to move 
A weighty flone, the labour of a team. 

And rais’d from thence he reach’d the neighb’ring beam. Dr, d. 

2 . Any large and long piece of timber: a beam muft have more 

ength than thicknefs, by which it is diftinguifhed from a 
block. 0 

But Lycus, fwifter. 

Springs to the walls and leaves his foes behind, 

And fnatches at the beam he firft can find. Dryden's JEneid. 

3. I hat part of a balance, at the ends of which the feales are fuf- 
pended. 

h-l r ^°'^ e caufc in jufticc’ equal fcalcs, 

\V hofe beam ftands fure, whofe rightful caul’e prevails. 

Tf., , , r < r . . Shakefp. Henry VI. p. ii. 

If t^ofthe fides in the balance, and the 'weights at 
“ be bot h equal, the beam will be in a horizontal litua- 
tion . but it either the weights alone be equal, or the diftances 

4. dedi,,c - ,m - ***■ 

And taught the woods to echo to the ftream 

His dreadful challenge, and his clafhing beam. Denham 

5 ’ the horics a n0t ’ that picCC ° fwood which between 

Jtiturna heard, and feiz'd with mortal fear, 
fore d from the beam her brother’s charioteer. Drvden 

6 . Among weavers, a cylindrical piece of wood bclonmJ r,\f 

Vol.iT f h ‘ S fpcar llJte a weaver ’ s W I Chr. xi. 23. 


Coriblaniis. 
Dryclen. 
Pope. 


7. The ray of light emitted from fome luminous body, br receiv- 
ed by the eye. 

Let them prefent me death upon the wheel; 

Or pile ten hills on the Tarpeian rock. 

That the precipitation might downftretch 
Below the beam of fight. Shakefp 

Pleafing, yet cold, like Cynthia’s filver beam. 

As hcav’n’s blcft beam turns vinegar to four. 

Beam of an anchor. The ftraight part or Ihank of an anchor, 
to which the hooks are faftened. 

BeAM Compares. A wooden or brafs inftrument, with Aiding 
fockcts, to carry fcveral {hitting points, in order to draw cir- 
cles with very long radii ; and ufeful in large pfojeElions, for 
drawing the furniiiire oh wall dials. Harris. 

To Beam. v. »• [from the notin.] 1 o emit rays or beams. 

Each emanation of his fires 

That beams on earth, each virtue he Infpiies. Pope > 

Beam Tree. See YVildservice, of which it is a fpecies. 

Be'amy. adj. [from beam.] 

1. Radiant; {hining; emitting beams. 

His double-biting axe, and beamy fpear ; 

Each asking a gigantick force to reaf. Dryden's Fallen 
All-feeing fun ! 

Hide, hide in fhameful night, thy beamy head. Smiths 

2. Having horns or antlers. 

Rouze from their defert dens the briftled rage 
Of boars, and beamy {lags in toils engage. Dryden's Virgil. 

Bean. n.f. [faba, Lat.J 

It hath a papilionaceous flower, fucceeded by a long pod, filled 
with large flat kidney-fhaped feeds; the ftalks are firm and 
hollow ; the leaves grow by pairs, and are faftened to a mid- 
rib. The fpecies are, i . The common garden bean. 2. The 
horfe bean. There arc fevetal varieties of the garden beans, 
differing either in colour or fize. The principal forts which 
are cultivated in England, are the Mazagan, the fmall Lifbon, 
the Spanifh, the Tokay, the Sandwich, and Windfor beans. 
The Mazagan bean is brought from a fcttlement of the Portu- 
guefe 011 the coaft of Africa, of the fame name ; and is by far 
the beft fort to plant for an early crop, a great bearer, and al- 
fo an excellent rafted bean. The broad Spanifh, Tokay, Sand- 
wich, and Windfor beans are for the latter crops. Millar. 

His allowance of oats and beans for his horfe was greater than 
his journey required. Swift. 

Bean Caper, [faba go.] 

The leaves of this plant are produced by pairs upon the fame 
footftalk, and the footftalks grow oppofite at the joints of die 
ftalks ; the cup of the flower confifls of five leaves ; and the 
flowers have alfo five leaves, expanded like a rofe, with {la- 
mina furrounding the ftyle, in the center of the flower cup. 
This ftyle becomes a cylindrical fruit, five cornered, divided 
into five cells, each containing many flat feeds. Millar . 

Bean Treffd. An herb. 

I o BEAR. v. a. pret. I bore, or bare ; part. paff. bore, or born. 
[beojian, bep.an. Sax. bairan, Gothick. It is founded as bare , 

as the are in care and dare.] 

1. 1 his is a word ufed with fuch latitude, that It is not eaftly ex- 
plained. 

We fay to bear a burden, to bear forrow or reproach, to 
bear a name, to bear a grudge, to bear fruit, or to bear chil- 
dren. Tile word bear is ufeiT in very different fenfes. 

^ . Watts's Logick. 

2 . 1 o carry as a burden. 

They bear him upon the fhoulder ; they carry him and fet 
him in his place. /fa/ah, xlvL 7. 

And boloffion had threefcore and ten thoufand that bare 
burdens. , Kings, v. 1 5. 

As an eagle ftirreth up her neft, fluttereth over her young, 
fpreadeth abroad her wings, taketh them, beareth them 'on her 

W 'w r r i .. , , Deuteronomy, xitxii. 1 1 . 

VV e , [ ome > who > we think, have born lefs of the burden, 
rewarded above ourfelves. D of p igt 

3. I o convey or carry. J J 

My m e ffage to the ghoft of Priam bear j 
Tell him a new Achilles font thee there. Dryden's PEneiJ. 

A guelt like him, a I rojan gueft before, } 

In (hew of friendfhip, fought the Spartan fhore, > 

And ravifh’d Helen from her hufband bore. j 
to carry as a mark of authority. 

I do commit into your hand 
s h unftained fword that you have us’d to bear. 

5 - To carry aa a ma rt of difttaflion. ^ A 

He may not bear fo fair and fo noble an ima^e of the 
glory, as theuniverfe in its full fylltm. Hale’s" OrG 
His pious brother, fure the bell 
Who ever bore that name. 

The fad fpcdlators ftiffen’d with their feats 
bhe fees, and fudden every limb {he fmears • C 
I hen each of favage beads the figure bears ? 

His fupremc fpirit or mind will bear its beft r ,r,™ki 
when ,t reprefents the fupreme infinite. Cheyn 'f^B Prin 
So we fay, to bear arms in a coat } ' Frtn 
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6. To carry as in fliow. 

Look like the time ; bear welcome in your eye, 

Your hand, your tongue; look like the innocent flower, 

But be the ferpent undcr’t. Sbakefp. King Lear, 

j. To carry as in truft. 

He was a thief, and had the bag, and bare what was put 
therein. John, xii. 6. 

8. Tofupport; to keep from falling. 

Under colour of rooting out popery, the moft effectual means 
to bear up the date of religion may be removed, and fo a way 
be made either for paganifm, or for extreme barbarifm to enter. 

Hooker , b. iv. § x . 

And Samfon took hold of the two middle pillars, upon which 
the houfe flood, and on which it was bom up. Judges , xvi. 29. 

A religious hope does not only bear up the mind under her 
fufferings, but makes her rejoice in them. Addifon. Speflat. 
Some power inviflblc fupports his foul. 

And bears it up in all its wonted greatnefs. Addifon' s Cato, 

9. To keep afloat. 

The waters encrcafcd, and bare up the ark, and it was lifted 
up above the earth. Genefs , vii. 17. 

jo. To fupport with proportionate ftrength. 

Animals that ufc a great deal of labour and exercife, have 
their folid parts more elaftick and ftrong ; they can bear , and 
ought to have flrongcr food. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 

1 1. To carry in the mind, as love, hate. 

How did the open multitude reveal 
The wond’rous love they bear him under hand 1 

DanieYs Civil JVar. 

They bare great faith and obedience to the kings. Bacon. 

Darah, the eldeft bears a generous mind. 

But to implacable revenge inclin’d. Dryden's Aurengz. 

The coward bore the man immortal fpite. Dryden's Ovid. 
As for this gentleman, who is fond of her, fhe bcaretb him an 
invincible hatred. Swift. 

That inviolable love I bear to the land of my nativity, pre- 
vailed upon me to engage in fo bold an attempt. Swift. 

12. To endure, as pain, without finking. 

It was not an enemy that reproached me, then I could have 
born it. Pfalm liv. 1 2. 

13. To fuffer ; to undergo. 

I have bom chaftifcments, I will not offend any more. 

Job, xxxiv. 3 1 . 

That which was torn of beads, I brought not unto thee, 1 
I bare the lofs of it j of my hand didft thou require it. 

Genefs , xxxi. 39, 

14. To permit ; to fuffer without refentment. 

Not die gods, nor angry Jove will bear 
Thy lawlefs wand’ring walks in upper air. Dryd. /Eneid. 
13. To be capable of; to admit. 

To rejeft all orders of the church which men have eflablifh- 
ed, is to think worfe of the laws of men in this rcfpe£l, than 
either the judgment of wife men allowcth, or the law of God 
itfclf will bear. Hooker , b. iii. 

Being the fon of one earl of Pembroke, and younger brother 
to another, who liberally fupplied his expence, beyond what his 
annuity from his father would bear. Clarendon. 

Give his thought either the fame turn, if our tongue will 
bear it, or, if not, vary but the drefs. Dryden. 

Do not charge your coins with more ufes than they can bear. 
It is the method of fuch as love any fcience, to difeover all 
others in it. Addifon on Medals. 

Had he not been eager to find miflakes, he would not have 
drained my words to fuch a fenfc as they will not bear. Atterb. 

In all criminal cafes, the moft favourable interpretation 
fhould be put upon words that they poflibly can bear. Swift. 
16. To produce, as fruit. 

There be fome plants that bear no flower, and yet bear fruit: 
there be fome that bear flowers, and no fruit : there be lorne 
that bear neither 'flowers nor fruit. Bacon s Natural Hiftory. 
They wing’d their flight aloft ; then {looping low, 
Perch’d on the double tree that bears die golden bough. 

Dryden's /Eneid. 

Say, fhepherd, fay, in what glad foil appears 
A wond’rous tree that facred monarchs bears. Pope's Pajl. 
To bring forth, as a child. 

The queen that bore thee, 

Oftncr upon her knees than on her feet. 

Died every day flic liv’d. 

Ye know that my wife bare two foas. 

What could that have done ? 

What could the mufe hcrfelf that Orpheus bore. 

The mufe herfelf, for her enchandng fon ? Milton. 

The fame /Eneas, whom fair Venus bore 
To fam’d Anchifes on th’ Idean fhore. Dryden's /Eneid. 
To give birth to. 

Here dwelt the man divine whom Samos bore. 

But now fclf-banifli'd from his nadve fhore. Dryden', 

To poflefs, as power or honour. 

When vice prevails, and impious men bear fway, 

The poft of honour is a private ftation. Addifon' s Cato, 

To gain ; tp win. 
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Sbakefp. Macbeth. 
Genefs , xliv. 27. 
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As it more concerns the T urk than Rhodes, 

So may he with more facile queftion bear it ; 

I or that it flands not in fuch warlike brace. Sbakefp. Othello 
Becaufc the Greek and Latin have ever born away the pre- 
rogative from all other tongues, they fhall ferve as touchftones 
to make our trials by. ~ Camden. 

Some think to bear it by fpcaking a great word, and being 
peremptory ; and go on, and take by admittance that which 
they cannot make good. Bacon. 

21. To maintain ; to keep up. 

He finds the pleafure and credit of bearing a part in the con- 
vention, and of hearing his rcafons approved. Locke 

22. To fupport any thing good or bad. 

I was carried on to obferve, how they did bear their for- 
tunes, and principally, how they did employ their times. 

Bacon's Holy War. 

23. To exhibit. 

Ye Trojan flames, your teftimony bear. 

What I perform’d and what I differ'd there. Dryden. 

24. 'Fo be anfwcrable for. 

If I bring him not unto thee, let me bear the blame for ever. 

Genefs, xliii. 9. 

O more than madmen ! you yourfelves fhall bear 
The guilt of blood and facrilegious war. Dryden. 

25. To fupply. 

What have you under your arm ? Somewhat, that will 
bear your charges in your pilgrimage ? Dryden’s Spanijh Friar. 

26. To be the object of. 

I’ll be your father and your brother too ; 

Let me but bear your love, I’ll bear your cares. 

Sbakefp. Henry TV. p. ii. 

27. To behave; to a£t in character. 

Some good inftrudlion give. 

How I may bear me here. Sbakefp. Tempef. 

Hath he born himfclf penitent in prifon ? 

Sbakefp. Mcafcre for Meafure. 

28. To hold ; to reftrain. 

Do you fuppofe the ftate of this realm to be now fo feeble, 
that it cannot bear off a greater blow than this ? Hayward. 

29. To impel ; to urge ; to pufh. 

The refiduc were fo difordered as they could not conveni- 
ently fight or fly, and not only juftled and bore down one an- 
other, but, in their confufed tumbling back, brake a part of 
the avant-guard. Sir J. Hayward. 

Contention, like ahorfe 
Full of high feeding, madly hath broke loofe. 

And bears down all before him. Sbakefp. Henry IV . p. ii. 
Their broken oars, and floating planks, withftand 
Their paJTage, while they labour to the land ; 

And ebbing tides bear back upon th’ uncertain fand. 

Dryden's /Eneid. 

Now with a noifelcfs gentle courfe 
It keeps within the middle bed ; 

Anon it lifts aloft the head. 

And bears down all before it with impetuous force. Dryden. 
Truth is born down, atteftations neglected, the teftimony 
of fober perfons defpifed. Swift. 

The hopes of enjoying the abbey lands would foon bear 
down all confederations, and bean effectual incitement to their 
perverfion. Swift. 

30. To conduit; to manage. 

My hope is 

So to bear through, and out, the confulfhip, 

As fpite fhall ne’er wound you, though it may me. 

Ben. Jobnfon’s Catiline. 

31. To prefs. 

Catfar doth bear me hard ; but he loves Brutus. 

Sbakefp. Julius Cafar. 

Though he bear me hard, 

I yet mult do him right. Ben. Jobnfon's Catiline. 

Thcfc men bear hard upon the fufpected party, purfue her 
clofc through all her windings. Addifon. Spectator, N° 170. 

32. To incite; to animate. 

But confidence then bore thee on ; fccure 
Either to meet no danger, or to find 
Matter of glorious trial. Milton’s Par. Lof, b. i. /. 1 * 7 

33. To bear a body. A colour is faid to bear a body in painting, 
when it is capable of being ground fo fine, and mixing with 
the oil fo entirely, as to feem only a ycry thick oil of the fame 

colour. . . 

34. To bear date. To carry the mark of the time when any tiling 

was written. 

35. To bear a price. To have a certain value. 

36. T 7 bear in hand. To amufe with falfe pretences ; to deceive. 
Your daughter, whom fhe bore in band to love 

With fuch integrity, fhe did confefs, 

Was as a fcorpion to her fight. Sbakefp. Cymbe me- 

He griev’d. 

That fo his ficknefs, age, and impotence, 

W as falfelv bom in hand, fends out arrefts 
On Fortinbras. Sbakefp. Ha mat 

He repaired to Bruges, defiring of the flutes of ® ru S e ^ 
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enter peaceably into their town, with a retinue fit for his eftate ; 8. To act upon 

and bearing them in band, that he was to communicate with 
them of divers matters of great importance, for their good. 

Bacon's Henry VII 
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It is no wonder, that fome would bear the world in band, 
that the apoftle’s defign and meaning is for prefbytery, though 
his words are for epifcopacy. South, 

'll. To bear off. To carry away by force. 

J I will rcfpeift thee as a father, if 

Thou bear’f my life off hence. Sbakefp. Winter* s Tale. 

The fun views half the earth on either way. 

And here brings on, and there bears off the day. Creech. 

Give but the word, we’ll fnatch this damfcl up. 

And bear her off. Addifon' s Cato. 

My foul grows defperate. 

I’ll bear her off. A. Philips’s Dftreft Mother. 

08. To bear out. Tofupport; to maintain ; to defend. 

I hope your warrant will bear out the deed. Shak. K. John. 
I can once or twice a quarter bear out a knave againft an ho- 
neft man. Sbakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 

Changes are never without danger, unlefs the prince be able 
to bear out his actions by power. Sir J. Hayward. 

Quoth Sidrophel, I do not doubt 
To find friends that will bear me out. Hudibras. 

It is company only that can bear a man out in an ill thing. 

South. 

I doubted whether that occafion could bear me out in the 
confidence of giving your ladyfhip any further trouble. Temple. 
To Bear. v. n. 

1. To fuffer pain: 

Stranger, ceafe thy care; 

Wife is the foul ; but man is born to bear i 
Jove weighs affairs of earth in dubiqus feales, 

And the good fuffers while the bad prevails. Pope's Odyffey, 

2. To be patient. 

1 cannot, cannot bear ; ’tis paft, ’tis done ; 

Perifh this impious, this detefted fon. Dryden’s Fables, 

3. To be fruitful or prolifick. 

A fruit tree hath been blown up almoft by the roots, and fet 
up again, and the next year bear exceedingly. Bacon. 

Betwixt two fcafon comes th’ aufpicious air. 

This age to bloflom, and the next to bear. Dryden. 

Melons on beds of ice are taught to bear. 

And, ftrangers to the fun, yet ripen here. Granville. 

4. To take effedl; to fuccecd. 

Having pawned a full fuit of cloaths for a fum of money, 
which, my operator allured me, was the laft he fhould want to 
bring all our matters to bear. Guardian, N° 1 66. 

5. To adt in character. 

Inftrudt me 

How I may formally in perfon bear , 

Like a true friar. Sbakefp. Meafure for Meafure. 

6. To tend ; to be directed to any point. 

The oily drops fwimming on the fpirit of Wine, moved 
reftlefsly to and fro, fometimes bearing up to one another, as 
if all were to unite into one body, and then falling off, and 
continuing to fhift places. 2 o-,le. 

Never did men more joyfully obey. 

Or fooncr undcrflood the fign to fly : 

With fuch alacrity they bore away. Dryden's Annus Mirab. 

Whofe navy like a ftiff-ftretch’d cord did fhew, 

7 ill he bore in, and bent them into flight. Dryden 

On this the hero fix’d an oak in fight. 

The mark to guide the mariners aright • 

To bear with this, the feamen ftretch their oars. 

Then round the rock they fleer, and feek the former fhores. 
Tn 5 • . Dryden's /Eneid. 

thinos JhTh A X m,rrour ’. we v,cw the fi gurcs and all other 
Jtiyf* hHW outWith "ore life and ftrength than nature 

7 . T. JS a an tapdta* a 
with the particles upon or againft. P * b «-neraliy 

\\c were encounter’d by a mighty rock, 
which being violently born upon, 

Upon hC E S ftiP f W3S fpHtted in thc midfl Sbakefpeare. 
As a lion bounding in his way, 

sr o,wl his . , , . 

a coS fC M C n perati0n ? to bc Performed by the tieth/ requt e 
lower jaw 3 natuiTh^h 1 " th f , i ” ft j'V mcnts which move the 

** 1 ftrons mufdcs * to 
i" raifinTitfelf° f ** 2°* W ** *e knec-jofn£ 

coming down T^ es . of the thi S^ in 

The waves of the fr, a ‘ A *f th ™«*cal Magick. 

Broome on the Odyffey. 


0 act upon. 

Spinola, with his fhot, did bear upon thofe within, who ap 
peared upon thc walls. Hayward. 

9. To be fituated with rcfpedl to other places. 

10. To bear up. To (land firm without falling. 

So long as nature 

Will bear up with this exercife, fo long 

1 daily vow to ufe it. Sbakefp. IWintePs Tale. 

Perfons in diflrefs may fpeak of themfelves with dignity; it 

{hews a greatnefs of foul, that they bear up againft thc ftorms 
of fortune. Broome’s Notes on the Odyffey. 

The confcioufncfs of integrity, the fenfe of a life fpent in 
doing good, will enable a man to bear up under any change of 
circumftanccs. Atterbury. 

When our commanders and foldiers were raw and unexpe- 
rienced, we loft battles and towns ; yet we bore up then, as the 
French do now ; nor was there any thing decifive in their fuc- 
cefl'es. Swift. 

11. To bear with. To endure an unplcafing thing. 

They are content to bear with my abfcnce and folly. Sidney. 

Though I mufl be content to bear with thofe that fay you 
are reverend grave men ; yet they lie deadly, that tell you, you 
have good faces. Sbakefp. Coriolanus. 

Look you lay home to him ; 

Tell him his pranks have been too broad to bear with. 

Sbakefp. Hamlet. 

Bear with me then, if lawful what I ask. Paradifc Loft. 

BEAR, n.f [bepa, Saxon. J 

1. A rough favage animal. 

Every part of the body of thefe animals is covered with 
thick fhaggy hair, of a dark brown colour, and their claws 
are hooked, which they ufe in climbing trees. They feed upon 
fruits, honey, bees, and flefh. Some have falfely reported, that 
bears bring their young into thc world fhapelcfs, and that their 
dams lick them into form. The dams go no longer than thirty 
days, and generally produce five young ones. In thc winter, 
they lie hid and afleep, the male forty days, and the female four 
months ; and fo foundly for the firft fourteen days, that blows 
will not wake them. In the fleepy feafon, they are faid to 
have no nourifhment but from licking their feet; for it is cer- 
tain they cat nothing, and, at the end of it, the males arc vexy 
fat. 7 his animal has naturally an hideous look, but when en- 
raged it is terrible ; and, as rough and ftupid as it feems to bc, 
it is capable of difciplinc ; it leaps, dances, and plays a thou- 
fand little tricks at the found of a trumpet. T he flefh of bears 
was much efleemed by the ancients. They abound in Poland, 
Mufcovy, Lithuania, and the great forcfls in Germany; and 
alfo in the remote northern countries, where the fpecies is white. 

, Calmet. 

Call hither to the flake my two brave bears , 

Bid Salifbury and Warwick come to me. — 

— Are thcfc thy bears ? we’ll bait thy bears to death. 

And manacle the bcarward in their chains. Shak. Henry VI. 

Thou’dfl fhun a bear ; 

But if thy flight lay tow’rd thc roaring fca, 

Thou’dft meet thc bear i’ th’ mouth. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

2. The name of two conflcllations, called the greater and le/fer 
bear ; in the tail of the leffer bear , is the pole liar. 

E’en then when Troy was by the Greeks o’erthrown. 


Creech. 


The bear oppos’d to bright Orion fhone. 

Bf.ar-bind. n.f. A fpecies of bindweed ; which fee. 
Bear-fly »./ [from bear and fly.] An infea. 

I here be of flics, caterpillars, canker-flies, and bcar-fiies. 

t> „ • Bacon's Natural Hi. 

Eear-g arden. n.f. [from bear and garden.] 

1 . A place in which bears are kept for fport. 

Hurrying me from the playhoufe, and the feenes there, 
to the bear-garden to thc apes, and a lies, and tygers. Stilling A 
I could not forbear going to a place of renown for thc ual- 
Jantry of Br.tonS, namely to the bear-garden. Sped?. N- A 6 

2. Any place of tumult or mifrule. * ^ 

Bear-carden. adj. A word ufed in familiar or low phrafe for 

enough * ^'^den fellow ; that is, a man rude 

enough to be a proper frequenter of the bear-garden. Bear- 
garden fport, is ufed for grofs inelegant entertainment. 

Bear s-BRERCH. nf. [acanthus.] The name of a plant. 

I he leaves are like thofe of thc thifllc ; the flowers labiated - 
the under lip of the flower is divided into three fcgments,whirfi* 
in the beginning, IS curled up in thc form of a tube- in the 
place of the under lip are produced thc (lamina, which’ fupport 

■ S; thc CUp ° f thclWcrs iscompofed of priddv 

learn, the upper part of which is bent over, like an arch 

A,ppl,mh c **ft of the upper Kp of .he<w“ Si is J 
an oval form, divided in the middle into two cells r .r), 
taming one fmooth feed. Thc fprcics aT iThTc "T 
leaved garden bear’ s-breeeb. 2. Thc prickly 
middle bear' s-breech, with fhort fpincs, lAc The 'flrti ' V 

and is fuppofed ,o bS ,h erf, VM 

1 he leaves of this plant arc cut upon the capitals nf tl (' ■ * 
thian pillars, and were formerly in a,sof . tb ' e , Conn - 

=, -’is* .-tnss.j.-sus- 

Bear’s- 
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Bear's*eaR, or Auricula. [ auricula urft, Lat.] The name of 
a plant. 

It hath a perennial root; the leaves arc thicker and fmoother 
than thofc of the primrofe ; the cup of the flower is Ihortcr, fo 
that the tube appears naked ; the flower is fhaped like a funnel ; 
the upper part is expanded, and divided into live fegments; this 
is fuccecded by a globular fced-veflel, containing many fmall 
feeds ; every year it produces vaft quantities of new flowers, 
differing in lhape, fizc, or colour ; and there is likewife a great 
variety in the leaves of thefe plants. They flower in April, 
and ripen their feeds in June. Millar. 

Bear’s-EAR, or Sanicle. [cor tufa, Lat.] 

This plant hath a perennial root ; the leaves are roundilh, 
rough, and crenated on the edges, like thofc of ground ivy ; 
the cup of the flower is fmall, and divided into fix parts ; the 
flowers are lhaped, like a funnel, cut at the top into many feg- 
ments, and dilpofcd in an umbel ; the fruit is roundilh, ter- 
minating in a point, and is clofely fixt in the cup, in which are 
contained many fmall angular feeds. We have but one fpecies 
of this plant, which is nearly allied to the auricula urfi\ but the 
flowers are not quite fo large and fair. It lofes its leaves in 
winter, but puts out new ones early in the fpring ; and, in A- 
pril, it produces flowers, which are fometimes fuccecded by 
feed pods ; but it is very rare that they perfect their feeds with 
us. Millar. 

Bear’s-foot. n.f. See Hellebore, of which it is a fpecies. 

Bear’s-wort. n.f. An herb. 

BEARD, n.f. [ beapb, Saxon.] 

I. The hair that grows on the lips and chin. 

Ere on thy chin the fpringing beard began 
To fpread a doubtful down, and promife man. Prior. 

?. Beard is ufed for die face ; as, to do any thing to a man’s beard, 
is to do it in defiance, or to his face. 

Rail’d at their covenant, and jeer’d 
Their rev’rend parfons to my beard. Hudibras. 

3. Beard is ufed to mark age or virility ; as, he has a long beard , 
means he is old. 

This ancient ruffian, Sir, whofe life I have fpared at fuit of 
his grey beard. Shakejp. K. Lear. 

Seme thin remains of chaflity appear’d, 

Ev’n under Jove, but Jove without a beard. Dryden. 

"Would it not be an infufferablc thing, fora profefibr to have 
his authority, of forty years Handing, confirmed by general tra- 
dition, and a reverend beard, overturned by an upftart novc- 
lift ? Locke. 

4. Sharp prickles growing upon the cars of corn. 

The ploughman loft his fweat, and the green corn 
Hath rotted ere its youth attain’d a beard. 

Shakejp. MidJ'ummcr Night's Dream. 
A certain farmer complained, that the beards of his corn cut 
the reapers and thrdhers fingers. L'EJhange. 

5. A barb on an arrow. 

6. The beard or chuck of a hOrfe, is that part which bears the 

curb of the bridle. Farrier’s Did. 

To Beard, v. a. [from beard.] 

1. To take or pluck by the beard, in contempt or anger. 

No man fo potent breathes upon the ground, 

But I will beard him. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. i. 

2. To oppofe to the face ; to fet at open defiance. 

He, whenfoever he fhould fwerve from duty, may be able to 
beard him. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

The defign of utterly extirpating monarchy and epifeopaev, 
the prefbyteriam alone begun, continued, and would have 
ended, if they had not been bearded by that new party, with 
whom they could not agree about dividing the fpoil. Swift. 

Be'arded. adj. [from beard.] 

1 . Having a beard. 

Think every bearded fellow, that’s but yok’d. 

May draw with you. Shakefp. Othello. 

Old prophecies foretel our fall at hand, 

When bearded men in floating caftles land. Dryden. 

2. Hav ing Iharp prickles, as corn. 

As when a field 

Of Ceres, ripe for harveft, waving bends 
Her bearded grove of ears, which way the wind 
Sways them. Milton's Paradifc Lojl , b. iv. /. 982, 

The fierce virago 

Flew o’er the fields, nor hurt the bearded grain. Dryden. 

7. Barbed or jagged. 

Thou fhouldft have pull’d the fccrct from my breaft. 
Torn out the bearded Heel to give me reft. Dryd. Aurengz. 

Be'ardless. adj. [from beard.] 

1 . Without a beard. 

There are extant fome coins of Cunobelin, king of Eflcx 
and Middlcfex, with a beard! Js image, inferibed Cunobelin. 

Cambden's Remains. 

2 . Youthful. 

And, as young ftriplings wheep the top for fport, 

On the fenooth pavement of an empty court, 

The wooden engine flies and whirls about. 

Admir’d with clamours of the bcardlcfs rout. Dryden. 

Be’areR. n.f [from to bear.] 
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Be a 

1. A carrier of any thing, who conveys anv thing from one,,!, „ 

or perfon to another. ’ w 1 ucc 

He Ihould the bearers put to fudden death. 

Not fliriving time allow’d. Shakefp. Haml„ 

forgive the bearer of unhappy news ; 

Your alter'd father openly purfues 

X 0UrrUi r* r . r , L Dryden s Aurengzebt 

No gentleman fends a fervant with a mefliige, without en 
dcavouring to put it into terms brought down to the capacity of 
the bearer. ~ ,, ‘ 

2. One employed in carrying burthens. ' ’ 

And he fet threcfcore and ten thoufand of them to be hear - 

of burdens. 2 CAr*. • 

„ . ,. n.nran. 11. 1 g 

3. One who wears any thing. 

O ma|cfty ! 

When thou doft pinch thy bearer , thou doft fit 
Like a rich armour worn in heat of day. 

That fealds with fafety. Shakefp. Henry IV. * jj 

4. One who carries the body to the grave. 

5. A tree that yields its produce. 

This way of procuring autumnal rofes, in fome that are o 00 J 
bearers, will fuccecd. JL.i 

Reprune apricots and peaches, faving as much of the young 
likelieft Ihoots as are well placed; for die raw learn com- 
monly pcrifli die new ones fuccccding. Evelyn’s Kalendar. 

6. In architecture. A poft or brick wall railed up between 
the ends of a piece of timber, to fhorten its bearing; or to 
prevent its bearing with the whole weight at the ends only. 

7. In heraldry. Sec Supporter. 

Be'arherd. n.f [from bear and herd ; as Jhepherd, from Jheep.] 
A man that tends bears. J 

He that is more than a youth, is not for me ; and he that is 
lefs than a man, I am not for him ; therefore I will even take 
ftxpencc in earneft of the bearherd, and lead his apes into hell. 

Shakejp. Much ado about Nothing. 

Be'aring. n.f [from bear.] 

1. The fite or place of any thing with refpeX to fomething elfc. 

But of this frame, the bearings and the ties, 

The ftrong connexions, nice dependencies. 

Gradations juft, has thy pervading foul 

Look’d through ? or can a part contain the whole ? Pope. 

2 ‘ Gefture ; mien ; behaviour. 

That is Claudio ; I know him by his bearing. 

Shakefp. Much ado about Nothing. 

3. In architeXurc. Bearing of a piece of timber, with carpen- 
ters, is the fpacc either between the two fixt extremes thereof, 
or between one extreme 3 nd a poft, brick-wall, is'e. trimmed up 
between the ends, to fhorten its bearing. Builder’s Dill. 

Be'arward. n.f. [from bear and ward.] A keeper of bears. 

We’ll bait thy bears to death. 

And manacle the bearward in dicir chains. Shak. Her.ry VI. 
The bear is led after one manner, the multitude after an- 
other ; the bearward leads but one brute, and the mountebank 
leads a thoufand. L'EJhange. 

BEAST, n.f. [ bejle , Fr. bejlia, Lat.] 

j. An animal diftinguifhed from birds, infeXs, fifties, and man. 

The man that once did fell the lion’s fkin. 

While the beajl liv’d, was kill’d with hunting him. Shakefp. 
Beajls of chafe are the buck, the doc, the fox, the martern, 
and the roc. Beajls of the foreft are the hart, the hind, the 
hare, the boar, and the wolf. Beajls of warren are the hare 
and cony. Cowl. 

2. An irrational animal, oppofed to man ; as man and beajl. 

I dare do all that may become a man ; 

Who dares do more, is none. 

What beajl was’t then 

That made you break this enterprize to me ? Macbeth, 

Medea’s charms were there, Circcan feafts. 

With bowls that turn’d enamour’d youths to beajls. Dryden. 

3. A brutal favage man, a man aXing in any manner unworthy 
of a reafonablc creature. 

Be'astincs. See Beestings. 

Be'astliness. n.f. [from beajlly.] Brutality; praXiceofany 
kind contrary to the rules of humanity. 

They held this land, and with their filthinefs 
Polluted this fame gentle foil long time ; 

That their own mother loath’d their beajllinefs, 

And ’gan abhor her brood’s unkindly crime. Fairy Sheen. 

Be'astly. adj. [from beajl.] 

1. Brutal ; contrary to the nature and dignity of man. It is ufed 
commonly as a term of reproach. 

Wouldftthou have thyfclf fall in the confufion of men, or 
remain a beaft with beafts ?— Ay — a beaftly ambition. Shakefp. 

You beajlly knave, know you no reverence ? King Lear. 

With lewd, prophanc, and beajlly phrafe, 

To catch the world’s loofc laughter or vain gaze. B. Jobnf. 

Vain idols. 

It is commonly charged upon the gentlemen of the army, 
that the beajlly vice of drinking to exccfs, hath been lately, from 
their example, reftored among us. Sw>j‘- 

2 . Having the nature or form of beafts. , 

Beajlly divinities, and droves of gods. ' rior- 


1 Cor. ix. 26. 
Dryden. 
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To BEAT. v. a. prefer, beat, part. pafT. beat, or beaten. [Lai Ire, 
French.] 

j. To ftrike ; to knock ; to lay blows upon. 

So fi«*ht I, not as one that bcateth the air. 

He rav’d with ali the madnefs of dcfpair; 

He roar’d, he beat his breaft, he tore his hair 

2. To punifh with ftripes or blows. 

They’ve chofe a confu! that will from them take 
Their liberties ; make them of no more voice 
Than dogs, that are as often beat for barking. 

And therefore kept to do fo. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Miftrcfs Ford, good heart, is beaten black and blue, that you 
cannot fee a white fpot about her. Shakefp. M. IVivcs of JPindf. 

There is but one fault for which children Ihould be beaten ; 
and that is obftinacy or rebellion. Locke. 

3. To ftrike an inftrument of mufick. 

Bid them come forth and hear; 

Or at their chamber door I’ll beat the drum, 

Till it cry, lleep to death. Shakefp. King Lear. 

4. To break to powder, or comminute by blows. 

The people gathered manna, and ground it in mills, or beat 
it in a mortar, and baked it. Numbers, xi. 8. 

They did beat the gold into thin plates, and cut it into wires, 
to work it. Exodus, xxxix. 3. 

They favc the laborious work of beating of hemp, by making 
the axlctree of the main wheel of their corn mills longer than 
ordinary, and placing of pins in them, to raife large hammers 
like thofe ufed for paper and fulling mills, with which they beat 
mod of their hemp. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

Ncftor, wc fee, furnilhed the gold, and he beat it into leaves, 
fo that he had occafion to make ufe of his anvil and hammer. 

Broome's Notes on the Odyjfey. 

5. To ftrike bufhes or ground, or make a motion to rouzc game. 

It is ftrange how Jong fome men wiil lie in wait to fpcak, 
and how many other matters they will beat over to come near 

Bacon’s EJfays. 

When from the cave thou rifeft with the day. 

To beat the woods, and rouze the bounding prey. Prior. 

Together let us beat this ample field, 

__ Try what the open, what the covert yield. Pope. 

6 . To threfh ; to drive the corn out of the hulk. 

She gleaned in the field, and beat out that flie had gleaned. 

™ . Ruth, ii. 1 7. 

7. To mix things by long and frequent agitation. 

By long beating the white of an egg, you may bring it into 
white curds. 0 £ ^ 

To batter with engines of war. 

And he beat down the tower of Pcnuel, and flew the men of 

Judges, viii. 17. 

I o dam, as water, or brulh as wind. 

Beyond this flood a frozen continent 
Lies dark and wild ; beat with perpetual ftorms 
Of whirlwind and dire hail. Milt. Paradife Lojl, b. ii. 

With tempefts beat, and to the winds a fcorn. Rofeommon. 

While winds and ftorms his lofty forehead beat. 

The common fate of all that’s high or great. Denham. 

As when a lion in the midnight hours. 

Beat by rude Hafts, and wet with wintry fliow’rs. 
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Pope. 


Backmore. 


JJcicends ternfick from the mountain’s brow, 

10. To tread a path. 

While I this unexampled tail: eflay, 

Paf. awful gulfs, and beat my painful way, 

Celeftial dove, divine afliftance bring. 

1 1. To make a path by marking it with tracks. 

12. I o conquer; tofubdue; to vanquifh. ^ 

If Hercules and Lichas play at dice, 
b * cb ‘ s * be l ,c “er man ? The greater throw 
May turn by fortune from the weaker hand • 
bo is Alcides beaten by his page. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice 
You fouls of geefe, 

hat hear the Ih.ipes of men, how have you run 

* rom flaves that apes would beat ? Shakejp. Coriolanus 

T , Five times, Marcius, 

iZ Wi M ! hc "’ fo oftcn haft ^ou beat me. Shake ft 
I have difeern’d the foe fccurcly lie, ^ 

J 00 proud to fear a beaten enemy. Dryden' s Indian Fmh 

I 1 hc common people of Lucca arc firmly Jerfuaded, that we 
-ucqucfe an beat five Florentines. Addifon on h \ 

racufan hU /> k,n S of Epirus, joining his Ihips to thofc of the Sy- 

.3 rSfS. t Owtagni™ at fa. „ 

j • o narrais ; to over-labour. 

r P? int of wifdom for a man to beat his brains and 

And gS im P° fliblc - Hckewellon Providence 

And as m prifons mean rogues beat 

nemp, for the fcrvicc of the great; 
bo VVliacuin/w/ his dirty brains 

a vance his mafter s fame and gains. JJ 

nnc hi * ,imc - sSs 

yuout tne Latin grammar, who docs ’ * 
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14. To lay, or prefs, as Handing corn by hard weather. 

Her own Ihall blels her ; 

Her foes ftiakc, like a field of beaten corn,, ^ 

And hang their heads with forrow. Shakefp. Henry \ lJL 

15. To deprels; to cruih by repeated oppofttion; ufually with 
the particle down. 

Albeit a pardon was proclaimed, touching any fpcecji tend- 
ing to treafon, yet could not the boldnefs he beaten dorwn either 
with that feverity, or with this lenity be abated. Hayward. 

Our warriours propagating the 1 ’ rench language, at the fame 
time they are beating down their power. AdJiJor,. Speed. N 1 (15* 
Such an unlook’d for ftorm of ills falls oil me. 

It beats down all my ftrength. Addifon s Cato. 

16. To drive by violence. 

Twice have I fally’d, and was twice beat back. Dryden. 
He that proceeds upon other principles in his inquiry, does 
at lcaft poft himfelf in a party’, which he will not quit, till he 
be beaten out. Locke. 

He cannot beat it out of his head, hut that it was a cardinal 
who picked his pocket. Addifon. Freeholder , N 44. 

The younger part of mankind might be beat off from the be- 
lief of the moft important points even of natural religion, by 
the impudent jefts of a profane wit. IVatts’s Jmpr. of the Mind. 

17. To move with fluttering agitation. 

Thrice have I beat the wing, and rid with night 
About the world. Dryden’ s State of Innocence. 

18. To beat down. To endeavour by treaty to lefien the price 
demanded. 

Surveys rich moveables with curious eye. 

Beats down the price, and threatens ftiJI to buy. Dryden'. 
She perfuaded him to truft the renegado with the money he 
had brought over for their ranfom ; as not queftioning but he 
would beat down the terms of it. Addifon. Sped at. N“ 1 99. 

tq. To beat down. To fink or lefien the value. 

Ufury beats down the price of land ; for the employment of 
money is chiefly either merchandizing or purchafing ; and ufury 
way-lays both. Bacon's Ejfays , N° 42. 

20. To brat up. To attack fuddenly ; to alarm. 

They lay in that quiet pofture, without making the leaft im- 
preflion upon the enemy, by beating up his quarters, which 
might cafily have been done. Clarendon, b. viii. 

W ill. fancies he Ihould never have been the man he is, had 
not he broke windows, knocked down conftables, and beat up 
a lewd woman’s quarters, when he was a y’oung fellow. Addif 
2\. To beat the h.of. To walk ; to go on foot. 

To Beat. v. n. 

1. To move in a pulfatory manner. 

I would gladly underftand the formation of a foul, and fee 
it beat the firft confcious pulfe. Collier on Thought. 

2. To dalh, as a flood or ftorm. 

This publick envy feemeth to beat chiefly upon minifters. 

Bacon’s Effays, N° 9. 

Your brow, which docs no fear of thunder know, 

Secs rowling tempefts vainly beat below. Dryden. 

A11J one fees many ol the like hollow fpaces worn in the 
bottoms of the rocks, as they are more or lefs able to refift the 
impreffions of the water that beats againft them. Addifon 

3. I o knock at a door. J 

The men of the city befet the houfe round about, and beat 
at the door, and fpakc to the mafter of the houfe. Judg.xix.z-. 

4. I o move with frequent repetitions of the fame act or ftrokc. 

t No pulfe Ihall keep 

His nat’ral progrefs, but furceafe to beat. Sh. Rom. and Jul. 

My temp rate pulfe docs regularly beat ; 

Feel, and be fatisfy’d. Dryd(n ’ s Perflu ^ g at •». 

A man s heart beats , and the blood circulates, which it is not 
mb's power, by any thought or volition, to Hop. Locke. 

5 . 1 o throb ; to be in agitation, as a forcl'wclling. 

„... , . A turn or two I’ll walk, 

6. •**■***■ 

I he tempeft in mvmind 
Doth from my fenfes take all feeling clfe, 

- Tn^Aff* ^ thcrC ’ # King Lear 

'• ro try different ways; to fearch. S 

l am always beating about in my thoughts for fomethin" that 

y urn o the benefit of my dear countrymen. Addij'on.Guard 

I o find an honeft man, I beat about, J 

s. prai,i him in ” « 

inhiS.rTdi?' head of JoMh> ,ta - 

9 - % « i„s 
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Like a rich vcfll-1 beat by dorms to fliore, 

’Twerc madnefs fliould I venture out once more. Dry den. 

Beat. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Stroke. 

2 . Manner of driking. 

Albeit the bafe and treble firings of a viol be turned to an 
unifon ; yec the former will Hill make a bigger or broader 
found than the latter, as making a broader beat upon the air. 

Grew’ s Cofmologia Sacra, b. ii. c. 2 . 
With a carelefs beat , 

Struck out the mute creation at a heat. Dryd. Hind and P. 

3. Manner of being flruck ; as, the beat of the pulfc, or a drum. 
Be'aten. particip. adj. [from to beat.] 

What makes you, Sir, fo late abroad. 

Without a guide, and this no beaten road ? Dryd IV. of Bath. 
Be'ater. n.f. [from beat.] 

j. An inftrument with wh ch any thing is comminuted or ming- 
led. 

Beat all your mortar with a beater three or four times over, 
before you ufc it ; for thereby you incorporate the fand and 
lime well together. Moxon's Mechanical Exercifes. 

2. A perfon much given to blows. 

The bed fchoolmaflcr of our time, was the grcatcfl beater. 

Afcharn's Schoolmafler. 

Beati'fical. \adj. [beatficus, low Lat. from beatus, happy. J 
Beatx'fick. > That which has the power of making happy, 
or compleating fruition ; blifsful. It is ufed only of heavenly 
fruition after death. 

Admiring the riches of heav’n’s pavement 
Than ought divine or holy elfe, enjoy’d 
In vifion beatfick. Milton's Par. Loft, b. i. /. 684. 

It is alfo their felicity to have no faith ; for, enjoying the 
beatifical vifion in the fruition of the objcdl of faith, they have 
received the full evacuation of it. Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. i. 

Wc may contemplate upon the greatnefs and (Irangcnefs of 
the beatifiek vifion ; how a created eye fhould be fo fortified, as 
to bear all thole glories, that ftream from the fountain of un- 
created light. South. 

Beati'fically. adv. [from beatifical.] In fuch a manner as to 
compleat happinefs. 

Beatfically to behold the face of God in the fulnefs of wif- 
dom, righteoufnefs and peace, is bleflednefs no way incident un- 
to the creatures beneath man. Hakewcll on Providence. 

Beatifica'tion. n.f. [from beat fid.] A term in the Romifli 
church, didinguiQicd from canonization. Beatification is an 
acknowledgment made by the pope, that the perfon beatified is 
in heaven, and therefore may be reverenced as bleffcd ; but is 
not a conccflion of the honours due to faints, which arc con- 
ferred by canonization. 

To BEATIFY. v. a. [beatfico, Lat.] 

j . To make happy ; to blcfs with the completion of celeftial en- 
joyment. 

I wifh I had the wings of an angel, to have afeended into pa- 
radife, and to have beheld the forms of thofe beatified fpirits, 
from which I might have copied my archangel. Drydcn. 

The ufc of fpi ritual conference is unimaginable and un- 
fpeakable, cfpecially if free and unreftrained, bearing an image 
of that convcrfation which is among angels and beatified faints. 

Hammond’s Fun/lament a Is. 
Wc fhall know him to be the fulled good, the neared to us, 
and the mod certain ; and, confcquentlv, the mod beatifying 
of all others. Brown’s Cofmologia Sana, b. iii. c. 4. 

2. To fettle the character of any perfon by a publick acknow- 
ledgment that he is received in heaven, though he is not m- 
veded with the dignity of a faint. 

Over-againd this church Hands a large hofpital, cretfed by a 
(hoemakcr, who has been beatified, though never fainted. 

Addifon on Italy. 

Be'ating. n.f. [from beat.] Correction ; punidiment by blows. 
Playwright, convict of publick wrongs to men, 

Takes private beatings , and begins again. Ben. Jobnfon. 
Bea'titudf.. «. f [ beatitude , Lat.] . 

1 . Bleflednefs ; felicity ; happinefs : commonly ufed of the joys 

of heaven. , , „ , . . , 

The end of that government, and of all man s aims, is agreed 

to be beatitude, that is, his being completely well. Digby. 

This is the image and little rcprefcntation of heaven ; it is 
beatitude in piaurcT TaybVs Holy Living. 

He fet out the felicity of his heaven, by the delights of fenfe ; 
(lightly palling over the accomplifhment of the Joul, and the 
beatitude of that part which earth and v. Abilities too weakly 
afleiSk Browns Vulgar Errours, b.i.e. z. 

2. A declaration of blcffcdncfs made by our Saviour to particular 
virtues 

Beau. n.f. [beau, Fr. It is founded like bo, and has often the 
French plural beaux.] A man of drefs ; a man whofc great 

care is to deck his perfon. , r . r ■ j r> j 

What, will not beaux attempt to pleafe the lair ! Drydcn. 

The water nymphs arc too unkind 

'fo VilFroy ; arc the land nymphs fo ? 

And fly they all, at once combin’d 
To fliamc a general, and a beau. ? 


Prior. 
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You will become the delight of nine ladies in ten, and th* 
envy of ninety-nine beaux in a hundred. Swift' sDiredi. to Boom' 
Be'aver. n. J. [bievre, Fr.] 

1. An animal, otherwise named the cajlor, amphibious, and re- 
markable for his art in building his habitation ; of which many 
Wonderful accounts are delivered by travellers. His (kin is 
Very valuable on account of the fur. 

'fhe beaver being hunted, biteth off his Hones, knowing that 
for them only his life is fought. Hakewcll on Providence. 

They placed this invention upon the beaver , for the facr a l 
city and wifdom of that animal ; indeed from its artifice^in 
building. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, c. 4. 

2. A hat of the bed kind ; fo called from being made of the fur 
of beaver. 

You fee a fmart rhetorician turning his hat, moulding it in- 
to different cocks, examining the lining and the button during 
his harangue : A deaf man would think he was cheapening a 
beaver, when he is talking of the fate of a nation. Addijon.°Sp. 
The broker here his fpacious beaver wears. 

Upon his brow fit jealoufies and cares. Gay's Trivia. 

3. The part of a helmet that covers the face, [laviere, Fr.] 

His dreadful hideous head 
Clofe ccuched on the beaver, feem’d to throw, 

From flaming mouth, bright fparkles firy red. Fairy Queen. 

Big Mars feems bankrupt in their beggar’d hod, 

And faintly through a rudy beaver peeps. Shakejp. H. V. 
He was flain upon a courfc at tilt, the fplinters of the flaff 
going in at his beaver. Bacon's EJfays, N-’ 36. 

Be’aver ed. adj. [from beaver.] Covered with a beaver ; wear- 
ing a beaver. 

His beaver’d brow a birchen garland bears. 

Dropping with infant’s blood, and mother’s tears : 

All fledi is humbled. Pope’s Dunciad. 

Beau'ish. adj. [from beau.] Befitting a beau ; foppilh. 
Beau'tf.ous. adj. [from beauty.] Fair; elegant in form; 
pleafing to the fight ; beautiful. This word is chiefly poetical. 

I can, Pctrucio, help thee to a wife, 

With wealth enough, and young, and beauteous. 

Shakejp. Taming of the Shrew. 

Alas ! not hoping to fubdue, 

I only to the flight afpir’d ; 

To keep the beauteous foe in view. 

Was all the glory I defir’d. Prior. 

Beau'teously. adv. [from beauteous.] In a beauteous man- 
ner ; in a manner pleafing to the fight ; beautifully. 

Look upon pleasures not upon that fide that is next the fun, 
or where they look beauteoufiy ; that is, as they come towards 
you to be enjoyed. Taylor’s Holy Living. 

Beau'teousness. n.f. [from beauteous.] The date or quality 
of being beauteous ; beauty. 

From lefs virtue, and lefs beaut eoufnefs , 

The gentiles fram’d them gods and goddcfTcs. Dome. 

Beau'tiful. adj. [from beauty and full.] Pair; having the 
qualities that conditute beauty. 

He dole away and took by drong hand all the beautiful wo- 
men in his time. Raleigh's Hijl. of the World. 

The principal and mod important parts of painting, is to 
know what is mod beautiful in nature, and mod proper for 
that art ; that which is the mod beautiful, is the mod noble 
fubjefl : fo, in poetry, tragedy is more beautiful than comedy, 
becaufe the perfons are greater whom the poet inftrufls, and 
confcquently the inflrudlions of more benefit to mankind. 

Dryden's Dufrefr.oy, Preface. 
Beautiful looks arc rul’d by fickle minds. 

And fummer fcas arc turn’d by fudden winds. K Prior. 
Beau'tifui.ly. adv. [from beautiful.] I11 a beautiful manner. 
No longer fhall the boddice aptly lac’d, 

P’rom thy full bofom to thy (lender waid. 

That air and harmony of fhape exprefs, 

P’ine by degrees, and beautifully lefs. Prior. 

Be au'tifulness. n.f. [from beautiful ] The quality of being 
beautiful; beauty; excellence of form. 

To Beau'txfy. v.a. [from beauty.] To adorn; to embcllilh ; 
to deck ; to grace ; to add beauty to. 

Never was forrow more fwcetly fet forth, their faces feeming 
rather to beautify their forrow, than their forrow to cloud the 
beauty of their faces. Hayward on Edwards . 

Sufficeth not that we are brought to Rome, 

To beautify thy triumphs and return. 

Captive to thee and to thy Roman yoke. Shakefp. T. Andron. 
Theft were not created to beautify the earth alone, but tor 
the ufe of man and bead. Raleigh’s Hi/lory of the Iroi 

How all confpirc to grace ^ 

Th’ extended earth, and beautify her face. Blackmore s Creat. 
There is charity and judicc ; and the one ferves to heighten 
and beautify the other. 

To Beau'txfy. v. n. To grow beautiful 

beauty. _ ,. 

It mud be a profpcdl pleafing to God himfclf, to Ice 1 
creation forever beautifying in his eyes, and drawing nearer to 
him, by greater degrees of refcmblance. Addijon. Spectator. 
BEAUTY." n. f [beaut c, Fr.] 


B E C 


Attcrbury. 
to advance in 


r . that affembhge of graces, or proportion of parts, which 

PlL AM«ty C confifts of a certain compofition of colour and figure, 

caufrng delight in the beholder. 

"four beauty was the caufe of that ettcCt, 

Your beauty, that did haunt me in my deep. 

_If I thought that, I tell thee, homicide, 

Thefe nails~ihould rend that beauty from my cheeks. 

Shakefp. Richard 111 . 

Beauty is bed in in a body that hath rather dignity of pre- 
face thin beauty of afpecT The beautiful prove accompWb- 
cd, but not of great fpirit, and dudy for the mod part rathci 
behaviour than virtue. bacon. 

The bed part of beauty is that which a picture cannot ex- 
prc f s Bacon* s Ornament. Ration . N° 64. 

P Of the beauty of the eye I (hall fay little, leaving that to 
poets and orators ; that it is a very pleafant and lovely obje-a to 
behold, if we confidcr the figure, colours, fplcndour of it, is the 
lead I can fay. Ray on Creation. 

He view'd their twining branches with delight. 

And prais’d the beauty of the pleafing fight. Pope. 

2. A particular grace, feature, or ornament. 

The ancient pieces arc beautiful, becaufe they refemble the 
beauties of nature; and nature will ever be beautiful, which rc- 
feinblcs thofe beauties of antiquity. Dryden's Dufrefitoy. 

Wherever you place a patch, you dedroy a beauty. Addifon. 

3. Any thing more eminently excellent than the red of that with 
which it is united. 

This gave me an occafion of looking backward on feme 
beauties of my author in his former books. Dryd. Fab. Pref. 

With incredible pains have I endeavoured to copy the fcveral 
beauties of the ancient and modern hidorians. Arbuthnot. 

4. A beautiful perfon. 

Remember that Pelican conquerour, 

A youth, how all the beatdies of the ead 

He (lightly view’d, and (lightly overpafs’d. Paradife Lojl. 

What can thy ends, malicious beauty, be ? 

Can he, who kill’d thy brother, live for thee ? Dryden. 

To Beau'ty. v.a. [from the noun.] 'Fo adorn ; to beautify; 
to embellifli. 

The harlot’s cheek, beautied with plaH’ring art. 

Is not more ugly to the thing that helps it. 

Than is my deed to your mod painted word. Shah. Hamlet. 

Beauty-spot. n.f. [from beauty and fpot.] A fpot placed to 
direct the eye to fomething elfe, or to heighten fome beauty ; a 
foil ; a patch. 

The filthinefs of fwine makes them the bcauty-fpot of the ani- 
mal creation. Grew’s Cofmologia Sacra, b. iii. c. 2. § 49- 

Bf.cafi'co. n.f. [becafigo. Span.] A bird like a nightingale, 
feeding on figs and grapes ; a fig-pecker. Pineda. 

The robin-redbread, till of late, had red. 

And children facred held a martin’s ned; 

Till bccaficos fold fo dcv’lifli dear. 

To one that was, or would have been, a peer. Pope. 

To Beca'lm. v. a. [from calm.] 

1. To dill the elements. 

The moon lhonc clear on the becalmed flood. Drydcn. 

2. To keep a (hip from motion. 

A man bccu med at fca, out of fight of land, in a fair day, 
may look on the fun, or fca, or (hip, a whole hour, and per- 
ceive no motion. Locke. 

3. 'I’o quiet the mind. 

Soft whifp’ring airs, and the lark’s mattin fong. 

Then woo to muling, and becalm the mind 

Perplex’d with irkfome thoughts. Philips. 

Banidi his furrows, and becalm his foul 
With eafy dreams. Addifon s Cato. 

4. To becalm and to calm differ in this, that to calm is to Hop mo- 
tion, and to becalm is to with-hold from motion. 

Beca'me. The preterite of become ; which fee. 

Beca'use. conjunct, [from by and caufe.] 

1. lor this reafon that; on this account that ; for this caufe that. 

How great foever the fins of any perfon are, Chrid died for 
him, becaufe he died for all ; and he died for thofe fins, becaufe 
he died for all fins ; only lie mud reform. Hammond's Fundam. 

Men do not fo generally agree in the fenfe of thefe as of the 
other, becaufe the intereds, and luds, and paflions of men, 
arc more concerned in the one than the other. Tillotf. Preface. 

2. It has, in fome fort, the force of a prepofstion ; but, becaufe it 
is compounded of a noun, has of after it. 

Infancy demands aliment, fuch as lengthens fibres without 
breaking, becaufe of the date of accretion. Arbutb. on Aliments. 
I o Becha'nce. v. n. [from be and chance.] To befal ; to hap- 
pen to : a word proper, but now in little ufe. 

My ions, God knows what has bechanced them. 


. , Shakejp. Henry VI. p. 

All happinefs bechance to thee at Milan. 


That 


n . , Shakefp. Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

ufc hicks, n.f. [~'w**> of S':.,, a cough.] Medicines proper 
tor relieving coughs. - 

To BECK. v. a. [beacn, Sax. bee, Fr. Ircad.] 
with the head. 


Milton. 


any 


11. 
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Bell, book, and candle, Ihall not drive ™ back. 

When gold and iilver beck me to come on. Sl.aLj. A. Joo . 

Oh, this fade foul of Egypt, this gay charm, 

Whofc eve beck’d forth my wars, and ca.Ied them hom ^; 

Shakejp. Antony and Lleopati a. 

Beck. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1 A fign with the head ; a nod. ■ 

" Hade thee, nymph, and bring with thee 
Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles. 

Nods, and becks, and wreathed faults. 

2. A nod of command. , r , 

Neither the Iudy kind (hewed any roughncH, nor the ealicr 

y idlenefs ; but (till like a well obeyed matter, whofc beck is 

enough for difeipline. , ‘ • 1U 

Then forthwith to him takes a chofen band 

Of fpirits, liked to himfclf in guile, 

To be at hand, and at his beck appear. Milton s I ar. A eg. 

The menial fair, that round her wait, _ _ ... 

At Helen’s beck prepare the room of Hate. Pope’s Ociyff.b. m. 
To Be'ckon. v. a. [from beck, or beacn, Sax. a fign.] I o make 
a fign to. 

With her two crooked hands (he figns did make. 

And beckon’d him. Fairy Queen, b. ii. cant. iv.Jlanz. 13, 
It beckons you to go away with it. 

As if it fome impartment did defire 

To you alone. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

With this his didant friends he beckons near. 

Provokes their duty, and prevents their fear. Dryden. 

To Be'ckon. v. n. To make a fign. 

Alexander beckoned witli the hand, and would have made his 
defence unto the people. Acts, xix. 33. 

When he had raifed my thoughts by thofe tranfporting airs, 
he beckoned to me, and, by the waving of his hand, directed 
me to approach. Addifon. Spectator, N° 159 * 

Sudden you mount ! you beckon from the (kies, 

Clouds interpofe, waves roar, and winds arife. Pope. 

To Becli'p. v. a. [of be clyppan. Sax.] 'Fo embrace. Die?. 
To Become, v.a. pret. / became ; comp. pret. I have become. 
[from by and come ] 

j. To enter into fome date or condition, by a change from fome 
other. 

The Lord God breathed into his nodtils the breath of life, 
and man became a living foul. Gen. ii. 7. 

And unto the Jews I became a Jew, that I might gain the 
Jews. 1 Cor. ix. 20. 

A fmaller pear, grafted upon a dock that beareth a greater 
pear, will become great. Bacon's Natural Hiflory, N° 453. 
My voice thou oft had heard, and had not fear’d, 

But dill rejoic’d ; how is it now become 
So dreadful to thee? Milton’s Paradife Lojl, b. X. 1 . t 20, 
So the lead faults, if mix’d with faired dead. 

Of future ill become the fatal feed. Prion 

2. To become of. To be the fate of ; to be the end of ; to be the 
final condition of. It is obfervable, that this word is never, or 
very fcldom, ufed but with the interrogative what. 

JVhat is then lecome of fo huge a multitude, as would have 
overfpread a great part of the continent ? Raleigh’s EJfays. 
Perplex’d with thoughts, what would become 
Of me, and all mankind. Milton’s Par. Lojl , b. xii. /. 27 y. 
The fird hints of the circulation of the blood were taken 
from a common perfon’s wondering what became cf all the 
blood which iflued out of the heart. Graunt’s Bills of Mortality. 

IVhat will become of me then ? for when he is free, he will 
infallibly accufe me. Dryden’s Spanifb Friar. 

What became of this thoughtful bufy creature, when removed 
from this world, has amazed the vulgar, and puzzled the wife. 

Rogers’s Sermons , 

3. In the following paffage, the phrafe, where is he become, is ufed 
for what is become of him. 

I cannot joy, until I berefolvcd 
IV here our right valiant father is become. Shakefp. lien. VI. 
To Beco'me. v.a. [from be or /;•, and epemen. Sax. to pleafe. j 
1. Applied to perfons; to appear in a manner fuitable to fome- 
thing. 

If I become not a cart as well as another man, a plague on 
my bringing up Shakefp. Henry IV. p. 

VV hy would I be a queen ? becaufe my face 
VV oiild wear the title with a better grace ; 

If I I ecanu it not, vet it would be 


2 . 


Did/. 
To make align 




Part of your duty, then, to flatter me. Dryd. Conq. of Gran. 
Applied to things; to be fuitable to the perfon ; to befit v to 
be congruous to the appearance, or character, or circumdances, 
m luch a manner as to add grace ; to be graceful. 

Sne to her fire made humble reverence. 

And bowed low, that her right well became. 

And added grace unto her excellence. Fain 1 5 

I would 1 had fome flowers of the fprinc that mithc ? 
Become ybur time of day ; and your’s, and your’s 
I hat wear upon your virgin branches vet * 

Your maidenheads growing. Shakefp. Winter’s Tale, 

« et be lad, good brothers ; 

l-or, to fpcak truth, it very wellWu-i you . S h. Henry W . 

Yoaf 
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Bed 

Your difhonour 

Mangles true judgment, and bereaves the {late 
Of that integrity, which fliould become it. Shakefp. Coriol. 
Wicherly was of my opinion, or, rather, I of his : for it be- 
comes me fo to {peak of fo excellent a po«t. Dryd. Dufr. Pref. 

He utterly rejected their fables concerning their gods, as not 
becoming good men, much lefs thofe which were \vorfhippcd 
for gods. Stillingfl. Def. of D I fc. on Rom. Idolatry. 

Beco'ming. particip. adj. [irom become. J T hat which pleafes 
by an elegant propriety ; graceful. It is fometimes ufed with 
the particle of ; but generally without any government of the 
following words. 

Of thee, kind boy, I afk no red and white 
To make up my delight, 

No odd becoming graces, 

Black eves, or little know not what, in faces. Suckling. 
Their difeourfes are fuch as belong to their age, their call- 
ing, and their breeding ; fuch as are becoming of them, and of 
them only. Dryd. Fables, Preface. 

Yet fome becoming boldnefs I may ufe ; 

I’ve well deferv’d, nor will he now refufe. Dryd. Aurcngz. 
Make their pupils repeat the a&ion, that they may corred 
what is conftraincd in it, till it be perfedted into an habitual 
and becoming eafinefs. Locke. 

Beco ming, n.f [from become. Behaviour: a word not now 
in ufe. 

Sir, forgive me. 

Since my becomings kill me, when they do not 

Eve well to you. Sbakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

Beco'mingly. adv. [from becoming.] After a becoming or pro- 
per manner. 

Beco'mingness. n.f [ from becoming. See To Become.] De- 
cency ; elegant congruity ; propriety. 

Nor is the majefty of the divine government greater in its 
extent, than the becomingnefs hereof is in its manner and form. 

G lew’s Cofmologia Sacra, b. iii. c. I. 

BED. n.f. [beb. Sax.] 

1. Something made to fleep on. 

Lying not eredt, but hollow, which is in the making of the 
bed ; or with the legs gathered up, which is in the pofture of 
the body, is the more wholfomc. Bacon’s Nat. Hi/I. N® 738. 

Rigour now is gone to bed. 

And advice with fcrupulous head. Milton. 

Thofe houfes then were caves, or homely flieds. 

With twining oziers fenc’d, and mofs their beds. Drydcn. 

2. Lodging; the convenience of a place to fleep in. 

On my knees I beg. 

That you’ll vouchfafe me, raiment, bed, and food. 

Shake/p. King Lear. 

3. Marriage. 

George, the eldeft fon of this fecond bed, was, after the 
death of his father, by the Angular care and aftedtion of his 
mother, well brought up. Clarendon. 

4. Bank of earth raifed in a garden. 

Herbs will be tenderer and fairer, if you take them out of 
beds , when they are newly come up, and remove them into 
pots, with better earth. Bacon’s Nat. HiJI. N° 459. 

5. The channel of a river, or any hollow. 

So high as heav’d the tumid hills, fo low 
Down funk a hollow bottom, broad, and deep, 

Capacious bed of waters. Milt. Par. Lojl, b. vii. /. 288. 
The great magazine for all kinds of treafure is fuppofed to be 
the bed of the Tiber. We may be fure, when the Romans lay 
under the apprehenfions of feeing their city facked by a barba- 
rous enemy, that they would take care to beftow fuch of their 
riches that way, as could beft bear the water. Addifon. 

6. The place where any thing is generated, or repofited. 

Sec hoary Albula’s infcdled tide 
O’er the warm bed of fmoaking fulphur glide. Addifon. 

7. A layer ; a ftratum ; a body fpread over another. 

I fee no rcafon, but the furface of the land fhould be as re- 
gular as that of the water, in the fir ft production of it ; and 
the ftrata, or beds within, lie as even. Burnet’s Theory. 

8. T 1 bring to Bf.d. To deliver of a child. It is often ufed 
with the particle of ; as, Jhe was brought to bed of a daughter. 

Ten months after Florimel happen’d to wed. 

And was brought in a laudable manner to bed. Prior. 

9. To make the Bed. To put tire bed in order after it has been 
ufed. 

I keep his houfc, and I wafh, wring, brew, bake, fcour, drefs 
meat, and make the beds , and do all myfc.f. 

Sbakefp. Merry Wives of TVindfor. 

Bed of a Mortar, [with gunners.] A fo’id piece of oak hol- 
lowed in the middle, to receive the breech and half the trun- 
nions. pm. 

Bed of a great gun. That thick plank which lies immediately 
under the piece, being, as it were, the body of the car- 
riage. Di£l. 

To Bed. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To go to bed with. 

They have married me : 

I’ll to the Tufcan wars; and never bed her. 

Sbakefp. AIL s well that ends well. 


BED 

2. To be placed in bed. 

She was pubiickly contracted, dated as a bride, and folemni 
bedded-, and, after ihc was laid, Maximilian’s ambafudour n,?r 
h.s leg, ftnpt naked to the knee, between theefpoufal fleets 

™ , , , Bacon’s Henry V\l 

3. I o be made partaker of the bed. 

There was a doubt ripped up, whether Arthur was bedd.A 
with his lady. _ Bacon’j Henry\[\ 

4. i o fow, or plant in earth. 

Lay the turf with the grafs-fide downward, upon which lav 
fome of your beft mould to bed your quick in, and lay your 
quick upon it. Mortimer's Husbandry 

5. i o lay in a place of reft, or fecurity. J 

Let coarfc bold hands, from flimy neft. 


The bedded fifh in banks outwreft. 


Donne. 


A fnakc bedded himfelf under the threfhokl of a country 

, h " uf ?’ . , . A L’Ef range's Fables. 

0. I o lay in order ; in ftrata. 

And as the fleeping foldiers in th’ alarm. 

Your bedded hairs, like life in excrements. 

Start up, and ftand on end. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

To Bed. v. n. To cohabit. 

If he be married, and bed with his wife, and afterwards re- 
lapfc, he may poflibly fancy thatlhe infeCted him. 

Wife man’s Surgery. 

To Beda'bble. v.a. [from dabble.] To wet; to bcfprinkle. 
It is generally applied to perfons, in a fenfe including inconve- 
nience. 

Never fo weary, never fo in woe. 

Bedabbled with the dew, and torn with briars, 

I can no further crawl, no further go. 

Sbakefp. Midfutmner Night's Dream. 
To Beda'gcle. v. a. [from daggle. J To bemire; to foil 
cloaths, by letting them reach the dirt in walking. 

To Beda'sh. v.a. [from da/h.] To bemire by throwing dirt; 
to befpattcr ; to wet with throwing water. 

When thy warlike father, like a child, 

T old the fad ftory of my father’s death. 

That all the ftanders by had wet their cheeks. 

Like trees beda/h'd with rain. Shakefp. Richard III. 

To Beda'wb. v. a. [from dawb.~\ Todawbover; to befmear; 
to foil, with fpreading any vifeous body over it. 

A piteous coarfe, a bloody piteous coarfe. 

Pale, pale as aflies, all bedawb’d in blood. 

All in gore blood. Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 

To Beda'zzle. v. a. [from dazzle .] To make the fight dim 
by too much luftre. 

My miftaken eyes. 

That have been fo bedazzled by the fun. 

That every thing I look on feemeth green. 

Shakefp. Taming of the Shrnu. 
Bedcha'mber. n.f. [from bed and chamber.'] The chamber 
appropriated to reft. 

They were brought to the king, abiding then in his bed- 
chamber. Hayward. 

He was now one of the bedchamber to the prince. Clarendon. 
Bedclo'aths. n.f. [from bed and deaths. It has no fnpdar.] 
Coverlets fpread over a bed. 

For he will be fwine drunk, and, in his fleep, he does little 
harm, fave to his bedcloaths about him. 

Shakefp. All’s well that ends well. 
Be'dder. \tt.f. [from bed. J The nether-ftone of an oil- 
Bede'tter. ) mill. Did. 

Be'dding. n.f. [from bed.] The materials of abed; abed. 
There be no inns where meet bedding may be had ; fo that 
his mantle ferves him then for a bed. Spenfer’s Ireland. 

Firft, with afliduous care from winter keep. 

Well fother’d in the ftalls, thy tender fheep ; 

Then fpread with ftraw the bedding of thy told, 

With fern beneath, to fend the bitter cold. Dryd. Georg. 

Arcite return’d, and, as in honour ty’d, 

His foe with bedding, and with food fupply’d. Dryden: 

To Bede'ck. v.a. [from deck.'] To deck; to adorn ; to grace. 
Thou Iham’ft thy ftwpe, thy love, thy wit, 

And ufeft none in that true ufe indeed. 

Which fhould bedeck thy fhape, thy love, thy wit. 

Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet . 

Female it feems. 

That fo bedeck’d, ornate, and gay. 

Comes this way. Milton’s Samf. Agonijlcs, /. 7 10- 

With ornamental drops bedeck'd I flood, . 

And writ my vidtorv with my enemy’s blood. Borns. 

Now Ceres, in her prime, 

Smiles fertile, and with ruddieft freight bedeckt. Philips. 
Be'dehouse. n. f. [from bebe. Sax. a prayer, and hotefe.] An 
hofpital or almshoufe, where the poor people prayed for their 
founders and benefactors. 

Bede'tter. SccBedder. 

To Bede'w. v. a. [from dew.] To moiften gently, as with th© 
fall of dev.'. 

Bedew her pafturc’s grafs with faithful Englifh blood. 

tohakcfp. Richard II. 

Let 
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BED 

Let -all the tears that fliould bedew my licrfc, ' _ 

Be drops of balm to fanCtify thy head. Shakefp. Hen. 1 V . 
The countcfs received a letter from him, whereunto all the 
while flic was writing her anfwer, fhe bedewed the paper with 

her tears. , , 1Votton ' 

What {lender youth, bedew’d with liquid odours, 

Courts thee on rofes, in fome pleafant cave ? Milton. 

Balm from a fdver box diftill’d around, 

Shall all bedew the roots, and feent the facred ground. Dryd. 
He faid : and falling tears his face bedeiv. Dryd. Asneid. 
Be'dfellow. n.f. [is am bed and felbw. ] One that lies in the 
fame bed. 

He loves your people, 

But tic him not to be their bedfellow. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 
Mifery acquaints a man with ftrange bedfellows. 

Shakefp. Tempejl. 

And how doth my coufin, your bedfellow ? 

And your faireft daughter, and mine ? Sbakefp. Henry IV. 

Why doth the crown lie there upon his piilow. 

Being fo troublefom a bedfellow ? Shakefp. Henry IV. 

A man would as loon choofehim for his bedfellow as his play- 
fellow. L'Ejtrange. 

What charming bedfellows, and companions for life, men 
choofe out of fuch women? Addifon. Guardian, N a 1 20. 
To Bedi'ght. v. a. [from digit.] To adorn ; to drefs; to 
fet oft’. 

A maiden fine bedight he hapt to love ; 

The maiden fine bedight his love retains. 

And for the village he forfakes the plains. Gay. 

To Bedim, v.a. [from dim.] To make dim ; toobfeure; to 
cloud ; to darken. 

I have bedimm'd 

The noontide fun, call’d forth die mutinous winds, 

And ’twixt the green fca and the azur’d vault 
Set roaring war. • Shakefp. Tempejl. 

To Bedizen, v.a. [from dizen.] To drefs out. 

BE DLAM, n. f. [corrupted from Bethlehem/ the name of a reli- 
gious houfe in London, converted afterwards into an hofpital 
for the mad and lunatick.] 

1. A madhoufe; a place appointed for the cure of lunacy. 

2. A madman ; a lunatick. 

Let’s follow the old earl, and get die bedlam 
To lead him where he would ; his roguifh madnefs 
Allows itfelf to any thing. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Bf/dlam. adj. [from the noun.] Belonging to a madhoufe; 
fit for a madhoufe. 

The country gives me proof and precedent 
Of bedlam beggars, who, with roaring voices. 

Strike in their numb’d and mortify’d bare arms. 

Pins, wooden pricks. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Be'dlamite. n.f. [from bedlam.] An inhabitant of Bedlam; 
a madman. 

If wild ambition in thy bofom reign, 

Alas ! thou boaft ft thy fober fenfe in vain ; 

In thefe poor bedlamites thyfalf furvey. Lewis’s Mifcel. 

Be dmaker. n.f. [from bed and make.] A perfon in the uni- 
vcrfities, whole office it is to make the beds, and clean the 
chambers. 

I was deeply in love with my bedmaker, upon which I was 
ru (heated for ever. Spectator, N a 598. 

Bedmate. n.f. [from bed and mate.] A bedfellow; one that 
partakes of the fame bed. 

Had I fo good occafion to lie long 
As you, prince Paris, nought but heav’nly bufinefs 
_ Should rob my bedmate of my company. Skak. Tr. and Crcff. 

Br'nn, 0 ^ 01 "’ 0 * l "’A Mind mould.] A term 

Bedding moulding. J ulod by workmen, to fignify thofe 

members m the cornice, which are placed below the coronet. 

ere , . . Builder’s Did}. 

The ^ 

, Be ? ra GGL £- v - a - [from be and draggle.] To foi/the 

03 Poo V rf e ^: ,g thcm ’ in walkin ?’ to reach the dirt. 

Poor 1 atty Llount, no more be feen 

Bedraggled in my walks fo green. 

v ‘*\ f/ rom b ‘ and drench.] To drench /to 
l0ajc ; to faturate with moifture. 

It ° fi {T r m thc mind of Bolingbroke 
Th,f? Cnmf ? n ter hpcft fhould bedrench 
he frefh green Jap of fair king Richard’s land. 

Be'drid. adj Tfrom Led*n,\ /i f ^ a { e fp. Kiug Richard U I. 
or ficknel t L ^ C ° nhned *» the bed by age 

Norway, uncle of young Fontinbras, 

Who d i ^ 

v 0 7 J h;s hls nephew’s purpole. 7 


ears 


Sbakefp. Hamlet. 


BEE 

Lies he not bedrid? and, again, does nothing,. ^ 

But what he did being childifh ? Shake/p. Winter > la.e. 
Now, as a myriad 

Of ants durft th’ emperor’s lov’d fnake invade : 

The crawling galleys, feagulls, finny chips. 

Might brave our pinnaces, our bedrid fhips. Donne: 

Hanging old men, who were bedrid, becaufe they would not 
difeover where their money was. Clarendon , viii. 

Infirm perfons, when they come to be fo weak as to be fixed 
to their beds, hold out many years ; fome have lain bedrid 

twenty years. Ray. 

Be'drite. n.f. [from bed and rite. ] The privilege of the mar- 
riage bed. 

Whofe vows are, that no beelrite dial I be paid 
Till Hymen’s torch be lighted. Shakefp. Tempejl. 

To BedRo'p. v. a. [from be and drop.] To bcfprinkle j to 
mark with fpots or drops ; to fpcckle. 

Not fo thick fwarm’d once the foil 
Eedrop'd with blood of Gorgon. Milt. Par. Lojl , b. X. /. 527. 

Our plenteous ftreams a various race fupply ; 

The filver'eel in fhining volumes roll’d. 

The yellow carp, in fcales bedrop'd with gold. Pope’s TV. For. 
Be'dstead. n.f. [ from bed and Jlead.] The frame on which 
thc bed is placed. 

Chimnies with fcorn rejecting fmoak ; 

Stools, tables, chairs, and bedjleuds broke. Swift. 

Be'dstraw. n.f. [from bed and Jlraw. J The ftraw laid un- 
der a bed to make it foft. 

Fleas breed principally of ftraw or mats, where there hath 
been a little moifture ; or the chamber or bedflraw kept clofe, 
and not aired. Bacon’s Nat. HiJI. N° 696. 

Bedswe'r ver. n. f. [from bed and Jwerve.] One that is falffe 
to the bed ; one that ranges or fwerves from one bid to an- 
other. 

She’s a bedfwerver, even as bad as thofe. 

That vulgars give bold’ft titles to. Shakefp. Winter’s Tale. 
Be'dtime. n.f. [from bed and time.] Thc hour of reft; fleep- 
ing time. 

What mafks, what dances fhall we have, 

T o wear away this long age of three hours. 

Between our after-fupper and bedtime ? 

Shakefp. Midfutmner Night’s Dream: 
After evening repafts, till bedtime, their thoughts will be beft 
taken up in theeafy grounds of religion. Milt, on Education. 
The fcouring drunkard, if he does not fight 
Before his bedtime , takes no reft that night. Drydcn s Juv. 
'I o Bedu'ng. v. a. [from be and dung.] To cover, or manure 
with dung. 

To Bedu'st. v. a. [from A- and dujl.] 

Be / dward. adv. [Irom bed and ward.] 

In heart 

As merry, as when our nuptial day was done. 

And tapers burnt to bedward. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

To Bedwa'rf. v. a. [from be and dwarf] To make little > 
to hinder in growth ; to ftunt. 

’ Fis flirinking, not clofc weaving, that hath thus 
In mind and body both bedwarfed us. Donne. 

Be'dworic. n.f [from bed and work] Work done in bed • 
work performed without toil of the hands. 

I he Hill and mental parts. 

That do contrive how many hands fhall ft like. 

When fulnefe call them on, and know, by mcafure 
(Jf their obfervant toil, the enemy’s weight ; 

>V hy this hath not a finger’s dignity, 

1 hey call this bedwork , mapp’ry, dofet war. 

BEE. n.f. [bco, Saxon.] °” d Cre & da ' 

1. Thc a ’ - ’ 

and art 

So work the honey bees , 

Creatures that, by a ruling nature, teach 
I he art of order to a peopled kingdom. Shakefp. Hen. V. 

rom the Moorifh camp, 

I here has been heard a diftant humming noife. 

Like bees difturb’d, and arming in their hives. Dryden 
A companyof poor infects, whereof fome arc Aw, del£h 
thdc “* — 

’■ *3 ^ ™-%n*c,uo„ 

Bee-ea-fir. n.f [from bee and eat.} A bird that feeds upon 

Bee-flower, n.f. [from lee and flower.] A fpecies of fh T 
fioncs ; which lee. It grotVs upon dry places, and flowers in 

[from bee and garden.] A place to fethfves 

A convenient and necefiarv dace u . , 

of, for your apiary, or bee-garden. ^ Mortimers 

BIE -“ AST “- Ih-fa-j-**] On= chat keeps bees. 

A They 


To fprinkle with duft. 
Toward bed. 


animal that makes honey, remarkable for its induftry 










BEE 

They that are bee-maflers , and have not care enough of 
them, muft not expect to reap any confiderable advantage by 
them. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

BEECH, n. f. [bece, or boc, Saxon.] 

This tree hath leaves fomewhat refembling thofe of the horn- 
beam ; the male flowers grow together in a round bunch, at 
remote diftances from the fruit, which confifts of two triangu- 
lar nuts, inclofed in a rough hairy rind, divided into four parts. 
There is but one fpccies of this tree at prefent known, except 
two varieties, with ftriped leaves. It will grow to a confide- 
rable ftature, though the foil be ftony and barren ; as alfo, up- 
on the declivities of mountains. The Ihade of this tree is very 
injurious to moft forts of plants, which grow near it ; but is 
generally believed to be very falubrious to human bodies. The 
timber is of great ufe to turners and joiners. The mail is very 
good to fatten (wine and deer ; and affords a fwcet oil, and has 
fupported fome families with bread. Millar. 

Black was the foreft, thick with beech it flood. Dryden. 

Nor is that fprightly wildnefsin their notes, 

Which, clear and vigorous, warbles from the beech. 

Thomfons Spring. 

Be'echen. adj. [bucene. Sax.] Confiftingof the wood of the 
beech •, belonging to the beech. 

With diligence he’ll ferve us when we dine. 

And in plain beechen veflels fill our wine. Dryden' s Juv. 

BEEF. n.f. [bceuf, French.] 

1. The flefh of black cattle prepared for food. 

What fay you to a piece of beef and muftard ? 

Sbakefp. Taming of the Shreiu. 

The fat of roafted beef falling on the birds, will bafte them. 

Swift. 

2. An ox, bull, or cow, confidered as fit for food. In this 
fenfe it has the plural beeves ; tire Angular is feldom found. 

A pound of man’s flefh 

Is not fo cftimable or profitable, 

As flefh of muttons, beeves , or goats. Shakefp. M. of Ven. 

Alcinoiis flew twelve fheep, eight white-tootn’d fwine. 

Two crook-haunch’d beeves. Chapman's Odyjfey. 

There Was not any captain, but had credit for more victuals 
than we fpent there ; and yet they had of me fifty beeves among 
them. Sir Walter Raleigh's Apology, 

On hides of heroes , before the palace gate. 

Sad fpoils of luxury ! the fuitors fate. Pope's Odyjfey. 

Beef. adj. [from the fubftantive.] Confifting of the flefh of 
black cattle. 

If you are employed in marketing, do not accept of a treat 
of a beef flake, and a pot of ale, from the butcher. Swift. 

Beef-eater, n.f. [from beef and eat , bccaufe the commons is 
beef when on waiting.] A yeoman of the guard. 

Be'emol. n.f. This word I have found only in the example, 
and know nothing of the etymology, unlefs it be a corruption 
of bymodule, from by and modulus , a note ; that is, a note out of 
the regular order. 

There be intervenient in the rife of eight, in tones, two bet- 
mols , or half notes ; fo as, if you divide the tones equally, the 
eight is but feven whole and equal notes. Bacon's Nat. Hi/l. 

Been, [beon, Saxon.] The participle preterite of To Be ; which 
fee. 

Beer. n.f. [bir, Welch.] Liquour made of malt and hops. It 
is diftinguifhed from ale, either by being older or fmaller. 

Here’s a pot of good double beer, neighbour; drink. 

Shakefp. Henry VI. p. ii. 

It were good to try clarifying with almonds in new beer. 

Bacon's Natural Hijlory, N 3 768. 

Flow, Welfted ! flow, like thine infpirer, beer ; 

Tho’ftalc, not ripe; tho’ thin, yet never clear ; 

So fweetly mawkifh, and fo fmoothly dull ; 

Heady, not ftrong ; and foaming, tho’ not full. 

Be'estings. See Biestings. 

Beet, n.f [beta, Lat.J The name of a plant. 

It hath a thick, flefliy root ; the flowers have no vifible 
leaves, but many (lamina, or threads, collected into a globe ; 
the cup of the flower is divided into five fegments; the feeds 
arc covered with an hard outer coat, and grow two or three 
together in a bunch. The fpecics are ; 1 . The common white 
beet. 2. The common green beet. 3. The common red 
beet. 4. The turnep-rooted red beet. 5. The great red beet. 
6. The yellow beet. 7. The Swifs or Chard beet. The two 
firft mentioned are preferved in gardens, for the ufe of their 
leaves in pot herbs. The other forts are propagated for their 
roots, which arc boiled as parfneps. The red beet is moft com- 
monly cultivated and ufed in garnilhing dilhes. The Swifs 
beet is by fome much cftcemcd. Millar. 

SETTLE, n.f [byrel, Saxon.] 

An infeft diftinguifhed by having hard cafes or (heaths, under 


Pope. 


Sh. Ant. and Ch op. 


which he folds his wings. 

They are as (hards, and he their beetle. 

The poor beetle, that we tread upon. 

In corporal fuff’rance finds a pang as great, 

As when a giant dies. Shakefp. Meafurefor Meafure. 

Others come in place, (harp of fight, and too provident for 
that which concerned their own filtered; but as blind as 


B E F 

beetles in forefeeing this great and common dancer. 

footles' s Hijlory of the Turlt 

A grott there was with hoary mofs o’ergrown. 

The clafping ivies up the ruins creep, 

And there the bat and drowfy beetle fleep. g , 

T. he butterflies and beetles are fuch numerous tribes, that I 
believe, in our own native country alone, the fpecies of each 
kind may amount to one hundred and fifty, or more. d/ 

2. A heavy mallet, or wooden hammer, with which wedges are 
driven. 6 

If I do, fillip me with a three-man beetle. Shakefp. Henry IV 
When, by the help of wedges and beetles, an image is cleft 
out of the trunk of fome well grown tree ; yet, after all the 
(kill of artificers to fet forth fuch a divine block, it cannot 
one moment, fecure itfelf from being eaten by worms, or de- 
filed by birds, or cut in pieces by axes. Stillingfieet 

ToBe'etle. v.n. [from the noun.] To jut out} to hang 
over. “ 

What if it tempt you tow’rd the flood, my lord ? 

Or to the dreadful fummit of the cliff, 

That beetles o’er his bafe into the fea. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Or where the hawk. 

High in the beetling cliff, his airy builds. Thomfon's Spring. 

Beetlebro'wed. adj. [from beetle and brow.] Having pro* 
minent brows. 

Beetlehe'aded. adj. [from beetle and head.] Loggerheaded 5 
wooden headed } having a head ftupid, like tile head of a wooden 
beetle. 

A whorefon, beetleheaded , flap-ear’d knave. 

Shakefp Taming of the Shrew: 

Be'etlestock. n.f [from beetle and Jlock.] The handle of a 
beetle. 

T o crouch, to pleafe, to be a beetlejlock 
Of thy great mafter. Shakefpeare. 

Be'etrave. 1 Se e Beet. 

Be'et radish, j 

Beeves, n.f. [The plural of beef] Black cattle; oxen. 

One way, a band fele& from forage drives 
A herd of beeves, fair oxen, and fair kine. 

From a fat meadow ground. Milton’s Paradife Lojl, b xi. 


Others make good the paucity of their breed with the length 
id duration of their days ; whereof there want not examples 
in animals uniparous : firft, in bifukous or cloven-hoofed, as 


camels and beeves ; whereof there is above a million annually 
flain in England. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. vi. c. 6. 

Beeves , at his touch, at once to jelly turn, 

And the huge boar is fhrunk into an urn. Pope's Dunciai. 

To Befa'll. v.n. [from fall. It befell, it hath befallen.] 

j. To happen to: ufed generally of ill. 

Let me know 

The worft that may befall me in this cafe. 

Shakefp. Midfummer Nigijfs Dream. 

Other doubt poflefles me, left harm 
Befall thee, fever’d from me. Milton's Parad Lojl, b. ix. 
This venerable perfon, who probably heard our Saviour’s 
prophecy of the deftru&ion of Jerufalem, drew his congrega- 
tion out of thofe unparalleled calamities, which befell his- coun- 
trymen. Addifon on the Cbrijlian Religion. 

This difgrace has befallen them, not bccaufe they deferved it, 
but becaufe the people love new faces. Addifon' s Freeholder. 

2. To happen to, as good. 

Bion afked an envious man, that was very fid, what harm 
had befallen unto him, or what good had befallen unto another 
man ? Bacon s Apophthegms. 

No man can certainly conclude God’s love or hatred to any 
perfon, from what befalls him in this world. Tillotfon. 

3. To happen ; to come to pafs. 

But fince th’ affairs of men are ftill uncertain. 

Let’s reafon with the worft that may befall. Shak. J. Cafar . 

I have reveal'd 

This difeord which befell , and was in heav’n 

Among th’ angelick pow’rs. Milton's Parad. Lojl, b. vi. 

4. It is ufed fometimes with to before the perfon to whom any 
thing happens. 

Some great mifehief hath befall’ n 
To that meek man. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. XU 

5. To befall of. To become of ; to be the ftate or condition of: 

a phrafe little ufed. . 

Do me the favour to dilate at full. 

What hath befall' n of them, and thee, till now. 

Shakefpeare' s Comedy of Errours. 

To Befi't. v. a. [from be and//. ] lofuit; to be fuitable to ; 
to become. 

Blind is his love, and beft befits the dark. 

Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 

Out of my fight, thou ferpent ! — That name beft 
Befits thee, with him leagu’d ; thyfelf as falfc. Parad. Lojt. 

1 will bring you where (he fits. 

Clad rn fplendour, as befits 
Her deity. 

Thou, what befits the new lord mayor 
Art anxioufly inquifitive to know. 


Mltsn. 


Dryden. 

To 


B E F 

To Befo'ol. v. a. [from be and fool.] To infatuate; to fool ; 
to deprive of underftanding ; to lead into errour. 

Men befool themfclves infinitely, when, by venting a few 
fighs, they will needs perfuade themfelvcs that they have re- 

PL Jeroboam thought policy the beft piety, though in nothing 
more befooled ; the nature of fin being not only to defile, but 
to infatuate. South. 

Befo're. prep, [bipojian, Sax.] 

1. Farther onward in place. 

Their common practice was to look no further before them 
than the next line ; whence it will follow, that they can drive 
to no certain point. Dryden. 

2. In the front of ; not behind. 

Who (ball go 

Before them in a cloud, and pillar of fire: 

By day a cloud, by night a pillar of fire, 

To guide them in their journey, and remove 

Behind them, while th’ obdurate king purfues. Par. Lojl. 

?. In the prefence of ; noting authority or conqueft. 

Great queen of gathering clouds, 

Sec, wc fall before thee ! 

Proftrate wc adore thee ! Dryden' s Albion. 

The Alps and Pyreneans fink before him. Addifon' s Cato. 

4. In the prcfencc of ; noting refpech 

We fee that blufhing, and the carting down of the eyes 
both, are more when we come before many. Bacon. 

They reprefent our poet betwixt a farmer and a courtier, 
when he dreft himfelf in his beft habit, to appear before his 
patron. Dryden's Virgil, Dedication. 

5. In fight of. 

Before the eyes of both our armies here, 

Let us not wrangle. Shakefp. Julius Cafar. 

6. Under the cognizance of ; noting jurifdi&ion. 

If a fuit be begun before an archdeacon, the ordinary may 
licenfe the fuit to an higher court. Ayliffe s Parergon. 

7. In the power of ; noting the right of choice. 

Give us this evening ; thou haft mom and night. 

And all the year before thee, for delight. Dryden. 

He hath put us in the hands of our own counfel. Life and 
death, profperity and deftrudfion, are before us. Tillotfon. 

8. By the impulfe of fomething behind. 

Her part, poor foul ! feeming as burdened 
With lefler weight, but not with leffer woe, 

Was carried with more fpeed before the wind. Sh. Com. of Err. 

Hurried by fate, he cries, and born before 
A furious wind, we leave the faithful fhore. Dryden. 

9. Preceding in time. 

Particular advantages it has before all the books which have 
appeared before it in this kind. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

10. In preference to. 

We fliould but prefumc to determine which fhould be the 
fitteft, till wc fee he hath chofen fome one, which one we may 
then boldly fay to be the fitteft, becaufe he hath taken it before 

the T ^ ft \ , Hooker, b. iii. 

He think poverty to be infinitely dcfirablc before the tor- 
ments of covetoufhefs. Taylor’s Holy Living. 

11. Prior to; nearer to any thing ; as, theeldcftfon is before the 
younger in fucccflion. 

12. Superiourto; as, he is before his competitors both in right 

and power. 0 

Before, adv. 

1. 


Dryden’s Fables. 


Sooner than ; earlier in time. 

Heav’nly born. 

Before the hills appear’d, or fountain flow’d, 

Thou with eternal wifdom didft converfe. Par. Lofl b vii 
Before two months their orb with light adorn, 

If heav’n allow me life, I will return. Drye, 

2. In time part. 1 

Such a plenteous crop they bore 
Of pureft and well winnow’d grain. 

As Britain never knew before. ; 

3. In fome time lately part. ^ * 

I fttall refume fomewhat which hath been before faid, touch- 

4. ■asa^riSfS*' HMs 

Before this elaborate treatife can become of ufe to my coun- 
tr ), two points are neceflaty. } <- 

5> Fo this time; hitherto. w, f • 

The peaceful cities of th’ Aufonian fhore, 

Full d in their eafe, and undifturb’d before. 

Are all on fire. J r . ., 

6. Already. Dryden s cEnetd. 

You teH me, mother, what I knew before, 

„ r 1 hr >o ,an flcet 'S landed on the fhore. 1 
/• farther onward in place. 


i the fhore. Dryden's JEneid. 


? E Inaft HAN f‘ a< ^ > ' r from ^ e f ore and fmnd.] 


Ti e r n Tfl0l! ’ rt fo far before, 
he fwiftcft wing of rccompencc is flow 
1 o overtake. 


Shakefpeare. 
preoccupation ; fometimes with 


BEG 

Quoth Mudibras, I am beforehand 
In that already, with your command. Hudibras. 

Your foul has been beforehand with your body, 

And drunk fo deep a draught of promis’d blifs, 

She (lumbers o’er the cup. Dryden's Den Sebajhan. 

I have not room for many reflections ; the laft cited author 
has been beforehand with me,' in its proper moral. Addifon. 

2. Previoufly ; by way of preparation, or preliminary. 

His profeflion is to deliver precepts neceflary to eloquent 
fpeech ; yet fo, that they which receive them, may be taught 
beforehand the (kill of (peaking. looker, b . .. 

It would be refilled by fuch as had beforehand refifted the ge- 
neral proofs of the gofpel. A tier bury. 

When the lawyers brought extravagant bills, Sir Roger ured 
to bargain beforehand, to cut oft a quarter of a yard in any 


j^nii vi wiv vui> y ^ 

3. In a ftate of accumulation, or fo as that more has been receiv- 
ed than expended. 

Stranger’s houfe is at this time rich, and much beforehand ; 
for it hath laid up revenue thefe thirty-feven years- Bacon: 

4. At firft ; before any thing is done. 

What is a man’s contending with infupcrable difficulties, 
but the rolling of Sifyphus’s ftone up the hill, which is foon 
beforehand to return upon him again ? L’ EJlrange's Fables: 
Befo'retime. adv. [from before and time.] Formerly; of old 
time. 

Beforctime in Ifrael, when a man went to enquire of God, 
thus he fpake. 1 Sam. ix. 9. 

To Befo'rtijne. v. n. [from be 2nd fortune.] To happen to; 
to betide. 

I give confent to go along with you ; 

Recking as little what betideth me, 

As much I wifh all good befortune you. 

Shakefp. Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
To Befo'ul. v. a. [from be and foul.] To make foul ; to foil ; 
to dirt. 

To Befri'end. v. a. [from be and friend.] To favour; to be 
kind to; to countenance ; to fhew fricndfhip to; to benefit. 

If it will pleafe Caefar 
To be fo good to Casfar, as to hear me, 

I /hall befeech him to befriend himfelf. Shahcfp. j. Cesfar. 

Now if your plots be ripe, you are befriended 
With opportunity. Denham’s Sophy. 

See them embarked, 

And tell me if the winds and feas befriend them. Addifon : 
Be thou the firft true merit to befriend-. 

His praife is loft, who flays till all commend. Pope'. 

Brother-fcrvants muft always befriend one another. Swift. 
To Befri'nge. v. a. [from be and fringe.] To decorate, as 
with fringes. 

When I flatter, let my dirty leaves 
Cloath fpice, line trunks, or, flutt’ring in a rowe. 

Befringe the rails of Bedlam and Soho. Pope. 

To BEG. v.n. [beggeren, Germ.] To live upon alms ; to live 
by afking relief of others. 

I cannot dig ; to beg I am afhamed. Luke, xvi. 7. 

To Beg. v. a. 

1. To afk ; to feek by petition. 

He went to Pilate, and begged the body. Matth. xxvii. c 9 . 

2 * 1 w l C any thing for S ranted > without evidence or proof. 

\vc have not begged any principles or fuppofitions, for the 
proof of this ; but taking that common ground, which both 
Mofes and all antiquity prefent. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
To Beget, v a. 1 begot, or begat ; I have begotten, or begot. 
[bejerran, Saxon ; to obtain. See To GET?] 

1. I o generate ; to procreate ; to become the father of children. 

But firft come the hours, which were begot 
In Jove’s fweet paradife, of day and night. 

Which do the feafons of the year allot.*" Spenfer's Epithal. 

, . I talk of dreams, 

Which are the children of an idle brain, 

Wh' u f .K°r thing but Va , in P hantaf y- Shakefp. Romeo andjul 
and al aSaff “ thcfc ’ ^ 1 <*«<&». 

Twas he the noble Claudian race begat. Drydetft 'f/eid 
Love is begot by fancy, bred ' 

By ignorance, by expedlation fed. GrenmSB, 

2. To produce, as effeas. Granville. 

If to have done the thing yon gave in charge, 

Brgtt you happinefs, be happy then ; 

For it is done. <<»//• n . . 

My Vt-hde intention the ^^3 

7 Tr fenGments of God and his works. Cheyne's Phil P r fn 

3 - Fo produce, as accidents. 7 r ‘ 

Is it a time for ftory, when each minute 
Begets a thoufand dangers ? n t - o , 

4 - It is fometimes ufed with on, or upon, before the mother." ^ 

... Begot upon 

His mother Martha by his father John. o A „ 

Bege'tteR. n.f. [from beset ~\ SpeP.ator. 

the father. ^ E ' H h procreates, or begets } 
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Shakefp. Hamlet. 


BEG 

for what their prowcfs gain’d, the law declares 
Is to themfeives alone, and to their heirs : 

No (hare of that goes back to the begetter , 

But if the fon fights well, and plunders better, Dryden. 

Men continue the race of mankind, commonly without the 
intention, and often againft the confent and will of the beget- 
ter. Locke. 

Be'ggar. n.f. [from beg. It is more properly written beggar ; 
but the common orthography is retained, becaufe the deriva- 
tives all preferve the <7.] 

1 . One who lives upon alms ; one who has nothing but what is 
given him. 

He raifeth up the poor out of the duft, and lifteth up the 
beggar from the dunghill* to fet them among princes. 

1 Samuel ii. 8 . 

We fee the whole equipage of a beggar fo drawn by Homer, 
as even to retain a noblenefs and dignity. Broome on the Qiyffty. 

2 . One who fupplicates for any thing ; a petitioner ; for which, 
beggar is aharfli and contemptuous term. 

What fubjefts will precarious kings regard ? 

A beggar fpeaks too foftly to be heard. Dryel. Conq. of Gran. 

3. One who aflumes what he docs not prove. 

Thefc (hameful beggars of principles, who give this preca- 
rious account of the original of things, affumc to themfeives to 
be men of reafon. Tillqtfoh. 

To Be'ggar. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To reduce to beggary ; to impoverifh. 

Whofe heavy hand hath bow’d you to the grave, 

And beggar'd your’s for ever. Shakcfp. Macbeth. 

They "(hall fpoil the clothiers wool, and beggar the prefent 
fpinners. Graunt s Bills of Mortality. 

If the mifer durft his farthings fpare, 

With heav’n, for twopence, cheaply wipes his fcorc, 

Lifts up his eyes, and haftes to beggar more. Gay s Trivia. 

4. To deprive. 

Necefiity, of matter beggar’d , 

Will nothing (lick our perfons to arraign 
In ear and car. 

3. Toexhauft. 

For her perfon, 

It beggar'd all defeription ; (he did lie 
In her pavilion, cloth of gold, of tiflue, 

O’er-pifturing Venus. Shake Jp. -Antony and Cleopatra. 

Be'ggarliness. n.f. [from beggarly.] I he (late of being beg- 
garly; meannefs; poverty. 

Be'ggarly. adj. [from beggar.] Mean; poor; indigent; in 
the condition of a beggar : ufed both of perfons and things. 

I ever will, though he do (hake me off 
To beggarly divorcement, love him dearly. Shakefp. Othello. 
Who, that beheld fuch a bankrupt beggarly fellow as Crom- 
well entering the parliament houfc, with a thread bare torn 
cloak, and a greafy hat, could have fufpefted, that he (hould, 
by the murder of one king, and the banifiiment of another, 
afeend the throne ? South. 

The next town has the reputation of being extremely poor 
and beggarly. , • fldAifon on Italy. 

Corufodes, by extreme parfimony, faved thirty-four pounds 
out of a beggarly fellowlhip. . 

Be'ggarly. adv. [from beggar.] Meanly; dcfpicably; indi- 

^Touching God himfclf, hath he revealed, that it is his de- 
light to dwell beggarly ? and that he taketh no pleafurc to be 
worfhipped, faving only in poor cottages ? Hooker , b. v. 

Be'ggary. n.f [from beggar.] Indigence; poverty in the ut- 

moft degree. , . . , . 

On he brought me into fo bare a houfc, that it was the pic- 

turc of mifcrablc happinefs and rich beggary. Sidney, b. ii. 

While I am a beggar, I will rail. 

And fay there is no fin, but to be rich : 

And being rich, my virtue then (hall be. 

To fay there is no vice, but beggary. Shakejp. King John. 
Wc muff become not only poor for the prelcnt, but reduc- 
ed, by further mortgages, to a date of beggary for endlefs years 
_ Swift. 

to come. t. 1 ri J 

To BEGI'N. v.n. I began, or began-, I have begun, [be^innan. 

Sax. from be, or by to, and jan 5 an, 5 aan, or jan, to go.] 

To enter upon fomething new : applied to perfons^ 

Begin cverv day to repent ; not that thou (liouldlt at all de- 
fer it ; but all that is pad ought to feem little to thee, feeing it 
is fo in itfelf. Begin the next day with the fame zeal, fear, 
and humility, as if thou hadd never begun before. Taylor. 
I’ll fing of heroes and of kings; 

Begin my mufe. , - - „ C ™/'a 

2 To commence any action or date ; to do the fird act, or hilt 
' part of an aft ; to make the fird dep from not doing to doing. 
They began at the ancient men which were before thehoufe. 
1 6 Ezekiel, ix. 6. 

Of thefe no more you hear him fpeak ; 

He now begins upon the Greek : 

Thefe rang'd and (how’d, (hall, in their turns. 

Remain obfeure as in their urns. Prior. 

Beginning from the rural gods, his hand ( 

Was lib’ral to the pow’rs of high command. Dryden s Fab , 


BEG 

Rapt into future times, die bard begun , 

A virgin (hall conceive. " P 0 p/ S Mcffiah 

To enter upon cxidcncc ; as, the world began-, die practice 
began. 

. To have its original. 

And thus the hard and dubborn race of man, 

From animated rock and flint began. Blackxore 

From Nimrod fird die favage chafe began -. 


Pope, 

>r. 17. 

Dryden. 

Pot,. 


Dryden, 


A mighty hunter, and his game was man 

5. To take rife. 

Judgment mud begin at the houfc of God. 1 Pet, 

The long begun from Jove. 

All began. 

All ends in love of God, and love cf man. 

6. To come into aft. 

Now and dien a figh he dole, 

And tears began to flow. 

To Begin, v. a. 

1. To do the fird aft of any diing ; to pafs from not doing to do- 
ing, by the fird aft. 

Ye nymphs of Solyma, begin the fong. Pope's Mejfwh. 
They have been awaked, by thefe awful feenes, to begin re- 
ligion ; and, afterwards, their virtue has improved itfelf into 
more refined principles, by divine grace. Watts. 

2. To trace from any thing as the fird ground. 

The apodle begins our knowledge in the creatures, which 
leads us to the knowledge of God. Locke. 

3. To begin with. To enter upon ; to fall to work upon. 

A leffon which requires fo much time to learn, had need be 
early begun with. Government of the Tongue. 

Begi'nner. n.f [from begin.] 

1 . He that gives the fird caufe, or original, to any thing. 

Thus heaping crime on crime, and grief on grief, 

To lofsof love adjoining lofs of friend, 

I meant to purge both with a third mifehief. 

And, in my woe’s beginner, it to end. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
Socrates maketh Ignatius, the bifhop of Antioch in Syria, the 
fird beginner thereof, even under the apoftles themfeives. Hod. 

2. An unexperienced attemptcr ; one in his rudiments ; a young 
practitioner. 

Palladius, behaving himfelf nothing like a beginner, brought 
the honour to the Iberian fide. Sidney, b. i. 

They arc, to beginners, an eafy and familiar introduction ; 1 
mighty augmentation of all virtue and knowledge in fuch as 
arc entered before. Hooker, b. v. §. 37. 

I have taken a lid of fevcral hundred words in a fermon of 
a new beginner, which not one hearer could poflibly under- 
dand. Swift. 

Beginning, n.f. [from begin.] 

1 . The fird original or caufe. . 

Wherever we place the beginning of motion, whether from 
the head or the heart, the body moves and afts by a confent of 
all its parts. Swift. 

2. The entrance into act, or being. 

Alfo in the day of your gladnefs, and in your folemn days, 
and in the beginnings of your months, you ilia.lt blow the trum- 
pets over your burnt odering. Numbers, x. 1C. 

Youth, what man’s age is like to be, doth lhow ; 

We may our end by our beginning know. Denham. 

3. The date in which any thing fird is. 

By viewing nature, nature’s handmaid, art 
Makes mighty things from finall beginnings grow : 

Thus fifties fird to (hipping did impart. 

Their tail the rudder, and their head the prow. Dryden. 

4. The rudiments, or fird grounds or materials. 

The underdanding ispaflive; and whether or not it will 
have thefc beginnings, and materials of knowledge, is not in its 
own power. Locke. 

5. The fird part of any thing. 

The caufes and defigns of an aftion, are the beginning-, the 
effects of thefe caufes, and the difficulties that arc met with in 
the execution of thefe defigns, are the middle ; and the unra- 
velling and refolution of thefe difficulties, are the end. 

Pope on Epick Poetry. 

To Beci'rd. v. a. I begirt, or begirded-, I have begirt, [fromfr 
and gird.] 

1. To bind with a girdle. 

Or (hould (he confident. 

As fitting queen ador’d on beauty's throne, 

Defcend, with .ill her winning charms begirt, 

T’ enamour. Milton’s Paradife Lofl, b. in /• 2I 3 * 

2. To iurround ; to encircle; tocncompafs. 

Begird th’ almighty throne, '■ . 

Bcfecching, or befieging .Milton's Paradife Lojl , b. v. 

At home furrounded by a fervile croud. 

Prompt to abufe, and in detraftion loud : 

Abroad begirt with men, and (words, and fpears; 

His very (late acknowledging his fears. ri 

3. To (hut in with a fiege ; to beleaguer ; to block up. 

It was fo clofely begirt before the king’s march into die vv , 
that the council humbly defired his majefty, that he " ou 

lieveit. Clarendon, b.^ 


BEH 

Regi'rt a [This is, I think, only a corruption of be- 
r /at 4-tap by. he prinwj To begird, 

And, Lentulus, begirt you Pompey s houfe, 

To feize his Cons alive ; for they are they f 

Muft make our peace with him. Ben. Johnfon s Catiline. 
BE’GLtRBEG. n.f [Turkifli.] The chief governour of a 
province among the I urks. 

To Becna'w. v.a. [from be and gnaw.] To bite; to eat a- 

•wav; to corrode; to nibble. ... 

His horfe is (lark fpoiled with the daggers, begr.awn with the 

bots, waid in the back, and (houlder (hotten. 

Shakefp. Taming of the Shrnu. 

The worm of confcience dill begnaw thy foul. 

Shnkrfp. Richard III. 

Beco'ne. interjeSt. [only a coalition of the words begone.] Go 
away; hence; hafte away. 

Begone ! the goddefs cries, with ftern difdain ; T 
Begone! nor dare the hallow’d dream to (lain. > 

She fled, for ever banilh’d from the train. J Addifon. 

Beco't. ? The participle pafftve of the verb beget. 
Bego'tten. 5 , , . .. Q 

Ecclus , vu. 20. 


BEH 


Dryden' s /Eneid. 
To foil or dawb 


Remember that thou walk, begot of them. 

The fird he met, Antiphates the brave, 

But bafe begotten on a Theban (lave. 

ToBecre'ase. v.a. [from be and greafe.] 
with unftuous or fat matter. 

ToBegri'me. v.a. [from be and grime. Sec Grime and Grim.] 
To foil with dirt deep impreffed ; to foil in fuch a manner that 
die natural hue cannot cafily be recovered. 

Her name, that was as frefh 
As Dian’s vi(age, is now begrim'd, and black 
As my own face. Shakefp. Othello. 

ToBegui'le. v.a. [from be and guile.] 

1. To impofe upon ; to delude ; to cheat. 

This I fay, led any man (hould beguile you with enticing 
words. Coloff. ii. 4. 

The ferpent me beguil'd, and I did eat ! 

Milton s Paradife Lojl, b. x. 
Whofoever fees a man, who would have beguiled, and im- 
pofed upon him, by making him believe a lie, he may truly 
fay, that is the man who would have ruined me. South. 

2. To deceive ; to evade. 

Is wrctchednefs depriv’d that benefit. 

To end itfelf by death ? ’Twas yet Come comfort. 

When mifery could beguile the tyrant’s rage, 

And frullrate his proud will. Shakefp. King Lear. 

3. To deceive pleafingly ; to amufe. 

With thefe fometimes (he doth her time beguile ; 

Thefe do by fits her phantafy poffefs. Sir f. Davies. 

Sweet leave me here a while ; 

My fpirits grow dull, and fain I would beguile 

The tedious day with deep. Hamlet. 

Begu'n. ’The participle pafftve of begin. 

But thou bright morning dar, thou rifing fun. 

Which in thefe latter times had brought to light 
Thofe myftcrics, that, fince the world begun , 

Lay hid in darknefs and eternal night. Sir J. Davies. 

Beha'lf. n.f. [This word Skinner derives from half, and inter- 
prets it, for my half ; as, for my part. It feems to me rather 
corrupted from behoof, profit ; the pronunciation degenerating 
eafilyto behafe-, which, in imitation of other words fo found- 
ed, was written, by thofe who knew not the etymology, be- 
half] 

1. Favour; caufe. 

He was in confidence with thofe who defigned the deduc- 
tion of Straftord ; againd whom he had contracted fome pre- 
judice, in the behalf of his nation. Clarendon , b. viii. 

W ere but my heart as naked to thy view, 

Marcus would fee it bleed in his behalf. Addifon' s Cato. 

F«evcr was any nation blefled with more frequent interpofi- 
tions of divine providence in its behalf Atterbury. 

2. Vindication ; fupport. 

He might, in his prefence, defy all Arcadian knights, in the 
behalf of his midrefs’s beauty. ° Sidney. 

Led the fiend, 

Or in behalf of man, or to invade 

Vacant poffeffion, fome new trouble raife. Paradife Lojl. 
Others believe, that, by the two Fortunes, were meant pro- 
fperity or aifliftion ; and produce, in their behalf, an ancient 
monument. Addifon' s Remarks on Italy. 

1 o Beha've. v. a. [from be and have.] 

1. To carry ; to conduct : ufed almod always with the recipro- 
cal pronoun. 

W e behaved not ourfehes diforderly among you. 

, , 2 Theffal. iii. 7. 

Manned figns came from heaven, unto thofe that behaved 
themfeives manfully. 2 Macc. ii. 2 1 . 

1 o their wills wedded, to their errours (laves. 

No man, like them, they think, himfelf behaves. Denham. 
vv e lo live, and fo aft, as if we were fecure of the final iffue 
and event of things, however we may behave ourfehes. 

Vo l. I Atterbury. 


2. It feems formerly to have had the fenfc of, to govern ; to fub- 
due ; to difciplinc : but this is not now ufed. 

But who his limbs with labours, and his mind 

Behaves with cares, carinot fo eafy mifs. Fairy Qtueh<> b. in 
With fuch fober and unnoted paffion, 

He did behave his anger ere ’twas fpent, , r cm: . 

As if he had but prov'd an argument. Shakejp. It men* 

To Behave, v. n. To act ; to conduft one’s felf. It is taxen 
either in a good or a bad fenfc; as, he behaved well or ill. 

Beha'viour. ». f [from behave.] 

1. Manner of behaving one’s felf, whether good or bad ; man- 

^Mopfa, curious in any thing but her own good behaviour , 
followed Zelmane. *** 

2. External appearance. 

And he changed his behaviour before them, and feigrted him- 
feif mad in their hands. * Sam x * 1 - J 3 * 

3. Gcfture ; manner of aftion, adapted to particular occafions. 

Well witneffing the mod fubmiffive behaviour, that a thralied 
heart could exprefs. Sidney > 

When we make profeffion of our faith, we (land ; when wc 
acknowledge our (Ins, or feek unto God for favour, we fall 
down ; becaufe the gcfture of conftancy becometh us bed in 
the one, in the other the behaviour of humility. Hooker , b. v. 

One man fees how much another man is a fool, when he 
dedicates his behaviour to love. Shakefp. Much ado about Noth. 

4. Elegance of manners ; gracefulnefs. 

He marked, in Dora’s dancing, good grace and handfomc be- 
haviour. Sidney, b. i. 

The beautiful prove accomplilhed, but not of great lpirit ; 
and ftudy, for the moft part, rather behaviour than virtue. 

Bacon's Ornant. Rational. N° 63.' 

He who advifeth the philofopher, altogether devoted to the 
Mufes, fometimes to offer facrifice to the altars of the Graces, 
thought knov/ledge imperfeft without behaviour. JVotion. 

5. Conduft; general practice; courfe of life. 

To him, who hath a profpeft of the (late that attends men af- 
ter this life, depending on their behaviour here, the meafures of 
good and evil are changed. Locke* 

6. To be upon one's behaviour. A familiar phrafe, noting fuch a 
(late as requires great caution ; a (late in which a failure in be- 
behaviour will have bad confequences. 

Tyrants themfeives are upon their behaviour to a fuperiour 
power. L'EJlrange's Fables . 

To Behe'ad. v. a. [from be and head.] To deprive of the 
head; to kill by cutting off the head. 

See a reverend Syracufan merchant 

Beheaded publickly. Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 

His beheading he underwent with all chriftian magnanimity. 

Clarendon, b. vii. 

On each fide they fly. 

By chains connext, and, with deftrudtivc fwccp. 

Behead whole troops at once. Philips. 

Mary, queen of the Scots, was beheaded in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth. Addifon on Italy. 

Beheld, partieip. pafftve, from behold-, which fee. 

All hail ! yc virgin daughters of the main ! 

Y c dreams, beyond my hopes beheld again ! Pope’s Odyffey. 

Be'hemoth. n.f. Behemoth, in Hebrew, fignifics beads in ge- 
neral, particularly the larger kind, fit for fervice. But Job 
fpeaks of an animal, which he calls behemoth , and deferibes its 
particular properties at large, in chap. xl. 15. Bochart has ta- 
ken much care to make it appear to be the hippopotamus, or 
river-horfe. SanSlius thinks it is an ox. The Fathers fuppofe 
the devil to be meant by it. But we agree with the generality 
of interpreters, in their opinion, that it is the elephant. Calmet. 

Behold now behemoth , which I made with thee ; he eateth 
grafs as an ox. . , Job, xl 15. 

Behold ! in plaited mail 

Behemoth rears his head. 

Be'hen. 

Ben. j nlk, from which perfumers extraftan oiT. Di£i 

Behest, n.f [from be and hejl -, hae r , Saxon.] Command j 
precept; mandate. 

Her tender youth had obediently lived under her parents 
of an 'thin° Ut framing ’ ° ut of her own wiU > the forechoofmg 


Thomfon's Summer, 1 . 6a r. 
1 ”■{• valerian roots. Alfo a fruit refcmbling the tama- 
J rifk, from which perfumers extraft an nil /i.w 
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Sidney, b. ii. 


uch joy he had their ftubborn hearts to quell, 

And fturdy courage tame with dreadful awe, 

I hat his behejl they fear’d as proud tyrant’s law. Fairs £> 
J, meflenger from everlafting Jove, J 

In his great name thus his behejl do tell. Fairfax, b.i./l 

. ro vifit oft thofe happy tribes, ‘ * 

On high behejl s his angels to and fro 
Pafs’d frequent. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. vi. /. 

Reign thou in hell, thy kingdom; let me ferve S3 ' 

In heav n God ever bleft, and his divine 
Behejl s obey, worthieft to be obey’d ! Paradife Lofl A 

To S"ir [SSu&u 

1. To promife. 
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Sir Guypn, mindful of his vow yplight, 
l p. rofc from drowfy couch, and him addreft. 

Unto the journey which lie had Lehigh!. 

Fairy Qtsccn, b. ii. cunt. li. 

2. To entrufl ; to commit. 

That moll glorious houfe that glKVrcth bright. 

Whereof the keys are to thy hand behight 
By wife Fidelia. Fairy flfoicen, k. i. cant, x./lanz. 50. 

3. Perhaps to call ; to name ; bight being often put, in old au- 
thors, for named, nr was tunned. 

Behj'nd. prep, fhmoan, Saxon.] 

1 . At the back of another. 

Acomates halted with two hundred harqueboficrs, which he 
had caufcd his horfemen to take behind them upon their horfes. 

Knotted 's Flijlory of the Turks, 

2. On the back part ; not before. 

She came in the prefs behind , and touched. Mark, v. 27. 

3. Towards the back. 

The Benjamites looked behind them. fudges,*.*. 4c. 

4. Following another. 

Her hufband went with her, weeping behind her. 2&w.iii. 1 6. 

5. Remaining after the departure of fomething elfe. 

He left behind him, myfclf, and a lifter, both born in one 
hour. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

Piety and virtue arc not only delightful for the profent, but 
they leave peace and contentment behind them. Tittotfon . 

6. Remaining after the death of thofc to whom it belonged. 

What he gave me to publilh, was but a fmall part of what lie 
left behind him. Pope's L etlcrs. 

7. At a diftance from fomething going before. 

Such is the fwiftnefs of your mind. 

That, like the earth’s, it leaves our fenfe behind. Drydcn. 

8. Infcriour to another j having the poftcrioqr place with regard 
to excellence. 

•After the overthrow of this lirft houfe of God, a fccond was 
crcdled ; but with fo ercat odds, that they wept, which beheld 
how much this latter came behind it. Hooker , b. 5. § I. 

g. On the other fide of fomething. 

From light retir’d, behind his daughter’s bed. 

He, for approaching fleep, compos’d his head, Drydcn. 
BehFxd. ado. 

1. Out of fight ; not yet produced to view ; remaining. 

We cannot be fure, that we have all the particulars before 
us ; aud that there is no evidence behind, and yet unfecn, which 
may caft the probability on the other fide. Locke. 

j. Moll of the former fenfes may become adverbial, by fuppref- 
fing the accufative cafe ; as, I left my money behind, or be- 
hind me. 

Behindhand, adv. [from behind and hand.] 

1. In a Hate in which rents or profits, or any advantage, isanti- 
' cipatcd •, fo that left is to be received, or more performed, than 

the natural or juft proportion. 

Your trade would fuffer, if your being behindhand has made 
the natural ufe fo high, that your tradefmau cannot live upon 
his labour. Locke. 

2. Not upon equal terms, with regard to forwardnefs. In this 
fenfe, it is followed by with. 

Confider, whether it is not better to be half a year behindhand 
with the falhionable part of the world, than to drain beyond 
his circumftances. Spectator, N 4b . 

3. Sbakefpcare ufes it as an adjedive, but ligcntioiffiy, for back- 
ward j tardy. 

And thefe thy offices, 

So rarely kind, are as interpreters 

Of my behindhand flacknefs. Shakefp. I Pinters Tide. 

To BEHO'LD. v. a. pret. I beheld, I have beheld, or beholden. 
[bchealfcan, Saxon.] To view; to fee; to look upon 
Son of man, behold with thine eyes, and hear with thine 
cars. Ezek. xl. 4* 

When fome young Theffalians, on horfeback, were beheld 
afar off, while their horfes watered, while their heads were dc- 
nreffed, they were conceived by the fpeclators to be one animal. 

Brown s Vulgar Lr rears, b. i. c. 4. 
Man looks aloft, and, with ere£lcd eyes, 

Ft. olds his own hereditary Ikies. Drydcn , 

At this, the former tale again he told, 

With thund’ring tone, and dreadful to behold. Drydcn' s FA>. 
Beho'ld. inter jell, [from the verb.] See; la : a word by which 
attention is excited, or admiration noted. 

Behold! I am with thee, and will keep thee. Gen, xxviii. 15 - 
Whcn out of hope, behold her ! not Hr off. 

Such as I faw her in my dream, adorn’d 
With what all earth or heaven could bellow. 

To make her amiable. Miltons Paradife Lofl, b. viii /. 48 r . 
BeHo'lden. particip. adj. [gchouden, Dutch ; that is, held in ob- 
ligation. It is very corruptly written beholding.] Obliged ; 
bound in gratitude ; with the particle to. 

Horns, which fuch as you are fain to be beholden to your 
wives for. Shakefp. As you like it. 

Little are we beholden to your love, 

And little looked for at your helping hands. Shakefp. R. IJI. 
1 found vou next} in rcfpc£t of bond both of near alliance, 
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ami particularly of communication in ftudies; wherein 1 mu o 
acknowledge myfclf beholden to you. Bacon's Flays 

I think myfclf mightily beholden to you for the reprchcnlum 
you then gave us. Addijon. Guardian, r 0 q 

We, who fee men under the awe of juftice, cannot conceive 
what favage creatures they would be without it; and fej 
much beholden we are to that wife contrivance. Atterbun 
Beho lder, n.f [from behold.] Spectator; lie that looks in- 
on any thing. 

Was this the face, 

That, like the fun, did make beholders wink . ? Sliakcfp. R, I[ ( 

T hefe bealfs among 
Beholders rude, and lhallow to dilcern 
Half what in thee is fair, one man except. 

Who Res thee ? Milton's Paradife l.ojl, b. [x. I. 

I lungs of wonder give no lefs delight 
To th. wife Maker’s, than lAfldcrs. fight. Dcnka;, 

T he j uftling chiefs in rude encounters join, 

Each fair lehotder trembling for her knight. Granville , 

The charitable foundations in the church of R.omc, exceed 
all the demands of charity, and raife envy, rather than coinpaf- 
lion, in the breads of beholders. Atterburj. 

Beholding, adj. [corrupted from Ifholdenf] Obliged. Mco 
Beholden. 

Becaufcl would not be l Adding to fortune for any part of 
the victory, I delccnded. Sidney, b. ii, 

Beho'ldjng. n.f Obligation. 

Love to virtue, and not to any particular beholdings, hath ex- 
preffed this my teftimony. Cariw's Survey of Corneal.' 

Beho'ldingnf.ss. n.f [from beholding, miftaken lor beholden.] 
The Hate of being obliged. 

The king invited us to his court, fo as I mull acknowledge 
a behcldivgnefs unto him. Sidney, l. ir. 

In this my debt I feem’d loth to confcls. 

In that ; Qvunn’d beholds ngnef. Do'mt, 

Beiio'of. n.f. [from behooved] That which behooves; ffi;t 
which is advantageous ; profit; advantage 

Her majclly may alter any thing of thqfe laws, that may be 
more both for her own behoof, and for the good of the people. 

Spenfer on Ireland, 
No mean recompence it brings 
T o your behoof: if I that region loft, 

All ufurpation thence expell’d, reduce 

To her original darkntfs, and your fwav. Milior,. 

Wcr’t thou fome liar, which, from the ruin’d roof 
Of lhak’d Olympus, by mifchancc didll fall ; 

Which careful Jove, in nature’s true behoof. 

Took up, and in fit place did reinftatc. Milton, 

Bccaufe it was for the behoof of the animal, that, upon any 
fudden accident, it might be awakened, (here were no Units of 
Hopples made for the ears. Ray on the Creation, 

It would be of no behoof, for the fettling of government un- 
lcfs there were a way taught, how to know the perlen to whom 
belonged this power and dominion. Loch. 

To BEHO OVE, v. it. [bchopap, Saxon t it is a duty.] To be 
fit ; to be meet ; either with refpecl to duty, ncceffiiy, or con- 
venience. It is ufed only imperfonally with it. 

For better examination of their qualify, it behoove th the very 
foundation and root, the higheft wellfpring and fountain of 
them, to be difeevered. Hooker, b i. § 1. 

He did fo prudently temper his paffions, as that noneof them 
made him wanting in the offices of life, which it behooved, or 
became him to perform. Attertiiry, 

But Ihould you lure the monarch of the brook, 

Behooves you then to ply your lincft art Tbonjo 's Spring. 
Bf.ho'oveful. adj. [from behoof] Ufdul; profitable; advan- 
tageous. This word is fomewhat antiquated. 

"it is very behqaveful in this country of Ireland, where there 
are walle deferts full of grafs, that the lame Ihould be eaten 
down. Spenfer on Ireland, 

Laws are many times full of irr.perfc£Hons ; and that which 
is fuppofed bchoovcful unto men, proveth oftentimes moil per- 
nicious. Hooker, b • §• 1 4 * 

Madam, we have culled fuch neccffarics 
As arc bchoovcful for our ilate tomorrow. Sh. Rom. and ful, 
It may be moll behoerveful for princes, in matters of grace, to 
tranfadt the fame publickly : fo it is as rcquilite, in matters <>l 
judgment, punilhment, and genfure, that the fame be trani- 
laed privately. Ciormhfl 

Behc/ovefuelv. adv. [from lehooveful.] Profitably; e'-lniw 
Tell us of more weighty di Hikes than thefe, and that may 
more behtovefutty import the reformation. Spenfer on W • 
Beho't. [preterite, as it feems, of Lehigh, to promilc.J 
With fliarp intended (ling fo rude him I’motc, 

That to the earth him drove as ftriken dead, , . 

Ne living wight would have him life behot, Fes ay Pj 

To Beho'wl. v, a. [from be and howl.] 
j. To howl at, 

Now tlte hungry lion roars, „ „ .. n 

And the wolf behowls the meson Shakijp. .'/i; Aflat. - • ' 

2. Perhaps, to howl over, or lament cjamorouljy, 

Beinc?- farticip. [from be,] -‘Tbpf?i 
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Thofc, who have their hope in another life, 
th: mfelvcs as being on their pali'ige through this. 

Be inc. n.f [from be.] 
j. Elftcnce ;. oppofed to nonentity. _ 

Of him ail tilings have both received their firft being, and 
tlii ir continuance to be that which they are. Hooker, b. v. 
Yet is not God the author of her ill. 

Though author of her being, and being there. Davies. 

There is none hut he, 

Whofe being I do fear : and under him 

Mv genius is rebuked. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Thee; Father, firft they fung, omnipotent, 

Immutable, immortal, infinite, 

Eternal king ! Thee, author of all being , 

Fountain of light ! Milton's Par. Lofl, b. iii. 1. 374. 

Merciful and gracious, thou gaveft us being , raifing us from 
’ nothing to be an excellent creation. Taylor’s Guide to Devotion. 
ConTidcr every thing as not yet in being ; then examine, if 
it mull needs have been at all, or what other ways it might 
have been. Bentley. 

A particular Hate or condition. 

Thofe happy fpirits, which ordain’d by fate 
For future being, and new bodies wait. Dryden's /Eneid. 

Heav’n from all creatures hides the hook of fate; 

From brutes what men, from men what fpirits know ; 

Or who could fuffer being line below ? Pope’s EJfay on Man. 
The perfon exilling. 

Ah, fair, yet faife ; ah, being form’d to cheat. 

By fccnvng kindnefs, mixtvvith deep deceit. Drydcn. 

It is folly to feck the approbation of any being, befidcs the 
fupreme; becaufe no other being can make a right judgment of 
us, and becaufe wc can procure no confidcrahle advantage 
from the approbation of any other being. Addifon. Spectator. 
As now your own, our beings were of old, 

And once inclos’d in woman’s beauteous mold. Pope. 

Be'ing. com unit, [from be.] Since. Did. 

Be it so. A phrafe of anticipation, flfpofe it be fo ; or of per- 
million, let it be fo. 

My gracious duke. 

Bet fo Hie will not here, before your grace, 

Confent to marry with Demetrius ; 

1 beg the ancient privilege of Athens. Sh. Midf. N. Dream. 
To Kela'bour. v. a. [from be and labour. ] To beat; to 
thump : a word in low fpeech. 

What feveral madneffes in men appear : 

O relies runs from fancy’d furies here ; 

Ajax belabours there an harmlcfs ox. 

And thinks that Agamemnon feels the knocks. Drydcn, jun. 
He fees virago Nell belabour. 

With his own flail, his peaceful neighbour. Swift. 

To Bela'ce. v. a. [Sea term.] To fallen ; as to belace a rop c.D. 
Be'lamie. n.f. [bel arnie, Fr.J A friend; an intimate. This 
word is out of ufe. 

Wife Socrates 
Pour d out his life, and laft philofophy, 

( 1 0 fiur Critias, his dcareft bclamie. Fairy LL b. ii. e. vii. 
Bf.'lamour. n.f. [bel amour, Fr.J Gallant; con fort ; para- 
mour: obfolcte. 

Lo, lo, how brave Ihc decks her bounteous bow’r, 

With lilken curtains, and gold coverlets, 

I herein to llirowd her fumptuous he-amour. Fairy jp. b. ii. 
Bela'ted. adj. [from be and late.] Benighted; out of doors 
late at night. 

Fairy elves, 

Whofe midnight rove’s, by a foreft fide. 

Or fountain, lome belated peafant fees, 

Or dreams he fees. Milton’s Paradife Lofl, b. i. /. 781. 

Or near Heetditch’s oozy brinks, 

Belated, feems < n watch to lie. Swift 

To Bela'y. v a. [from be and lay, as, to waylay, to lie in wait' 
to lay wait for.] 

l. To block up ; to Hop the paffage. 

The fpeedy horfc all paffages belay. 

And fpur their finoaking Heeds to crofs their way. Drydcn. 
1 o place in ambulh. J 

— Gain ft fuch ftrongcaftles needeth greater might, 

1 han thole fmall forces ye were won 1 belay. Spcnf fonn. xiv 
r. Bfiav „ rsw — i To ijfc . g 
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I -lacs lands as from a forceful engine throw. Dryden's Vim 
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They wosMingcrfy, »..J, when theyVe fi.ll, ^ 

Fhevll belch us. c , 

The bitterntfs of it I now belch from my heart. Sh. Lymbel. 

Immediate in a flame, 

But foon obfeur’d with fmoke, all heav'n appear d, . 

From thefe deep-throated engines belch'd. I arad. Lojt, l>. vi. 

T he gates that now 

Stood open wide, lelchivg outrageous flame 

Far into chaos, fince the fiend pafs’d through. Farad. Lojt. 

Rough as their favage lords who rang’d the wood. 

And, fat with acorns, belch'd their windy fooJ. L ryden. 

There belch the mingl’d dreams of wine and b ood. 

And human flefh, his indigefted food. Popes Odyjfey, l. tx. 

When I an am’rous kifs defign d, 

I belch'd an hurricane of wind. Swift. 

Belch, n. f. [from the verb.] 

1. The ait of cru&ation. 

2. A cant term for malt liquour. 

A fudden reformation would follow, among all forts of peo- 
ple ; porters would no longer be drunk with belch. Dennis. 

Belda'm. n.f. [belle dame, which, in old French, fignified pro- 
bably an old woman, as belle age, old age.] 

1. An old woman; generally a term of contempt, marking the 
laft degree of old age, with all its faults and miferies. 

Then ling of fecrct things that came to pafs, 

When beldam nature in her cradle was. Milton ; 

A hag. 

Why, how now, Hecat, you look angcrly ? — 

— Have I not reafou, beldams , as you are ? 

Saucy arid overbold ? Shakefp. Macbeth. 

The refty fieve wagg’d ne’er the more ; 

I wept for woe, the telly beldam fwore. Drydcn. 

To BELEAGUER, v. a. [keleggeren, Dutch.] Tobcfiege; to 
block up a place ; to lie before a town. 

Their bufinefs, which they carry on, is the general concern- 
ment of the Trojan camp, then beleaguer'd by Turnus and the 
Latins. Dryden's Dufrefnoy, Preface. 

Again ft beleaguer'd heav’n the gkuits move : 

Hills pil’d on hills, on mountains mountains lie. 

To make their mad approaches to the fky. Dryden. Ovid. 

Bele'agurer. n. f [from beleaguer.] One that befieges a place. 

BelemnFtes. n. f. [from a dart or arrow, becaufe of its 
refemblance to the point of an arrow.] Arrowhead, or finger- 
ftone, of a whitilh and fometimes a gold colour. 

Belflower. n. J. [from 1*7/ an J fewer, becaufe of the fhape cf 
its flower ; in Latin campanula.] A plant. 

The flower confifts of one leaf, fhr.ped like n fell, and, be- 
fore it is blown, is of a pentagonal figure; and, when fully 
opened, cut into five fegments at the top. The feed vcffd is 
divided into three ceils, each having a hole at the bottom, by 
which the feed is emitted. There is a vail number of the fpe- 
cics of this plant, j . The tallell pyramidal belflower. 2. 1 he 
blue peach-leaved belflower. 3. The white pcach-Jeavcd bel- 
flower. 4. Garden belflower , with oblong leaves and flowers ; 
commonly called Canterbury bells. 5. Canary belflower, with 
orrach leaves and a tuberofe root. 6. Blue belflower , with edible 
roots, commonly called rampions. 7. Venus looking-glafs bel- 
flower, Ac. I he firft fort is commonly cultivated to adorn 
chimnies, halls, Gfe. in fummer. It produces fometimes 
twelve branches, four or five feet high, with large beautiful 
flowers, almoft the whole length of the ftalks. The peach- 
leaved belflowers arc very hardy, and may be planted in open 
beds or borders, where they will flower very flrong. The Can- 
terbury bells are biennial. The Canary belflower is one of the 
molt beautiful plants of the greenhoufe, yielding its flowers 
in December, January, and February, 'i hc ram.pl on is propa- 
Qated for its root, whirl, U'OC rnrmofUt I . • r> 


qated tor its root, which was formerly in greater elleem in Eng- 
land than at prefent. The forts of Venus looking-g afs are an- 
nual plants. 0 * J Pj.f. 

1 hofe that make recorders know this, and likewife bel- 

B^iV'n^TpV • U 'r° f t ! lei - bclls ’ Bacon ' s Natural Hifl. 
. J' I French, is a tower; which was per- 

haps the true word, till thofe, who knew not its original, cor- 

die Mb ' bdlS Wcrc in 1 h ' »l>er= 

I etch the leathern bucket that hangs in the belfry, that is cu 
nouJly painted before, and wili make a figure 1 

Beloa' R d. [MU egard, Fr.j A hVfjtlfPVPst 
gard . an old word, now wholly difufed. 

Upon her eyelids many graces fat, 

Under the lhadow of her even brows, 

V orkmg hclgards, and r.morous rctrc_ts. Falrv 9 l ~ 

To Beli'f.. v. a. [from be and lie.] } 

1. i o counterfeit; to feign ; to mimick. 


u. r. in. 


Which duril, with horfes hoofs that 1 rot , 

And martiU l,rnf s , MU the tlnudtrb 8W ^" 1 * 


The fhape of man, and imitated beall 
1 he wak, the words, tire gefture could fi 
1 he h;ibit mimicK, and tlie mien belie. 


Dryden. 


lupply, 

Dryden’s Fables. 
2. T# 
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BEL 

2 * To give the lie to ; to charge With falfehood. 

Sure there is none but fears a future ftate ; 

And when the moft obdurate fwear they do not, 

Their trembling hearts belie their boaftful tongues 
Paint, patches, jewels laid aiidc, 

At night altronomers agree, 

The evening has the day belied. 

And Phyllis is fomc forty-three. 

To calumniate; to raife falfe reports of any man. 

’Tis flander, whofe breath 
Rides on the porting winds, and doth belie 
All corners of the world. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

Thou doft belie him, Piercy, thou belief him ; 

He never did encounter with Glcndower. Sbakcfp. Hen. IV. 
4. To give a falfe representation of anything. 

Uncle, for hcav’n’s fake, comfortable words. — 

— Should I do fo, I ftiould belie my thoughts. Shakefp. R. II. 

T ufcan V alerus by force o’ercame. 

And not belied his mighty father’s name. Dryden’s 1 Eneid . 

In the difpute whate’er I faid. 

My heart was by my tongue belied ; 

And in my looks you might have read, 

HoW much I argu’d on your fide. Prior. 

Beli'ef. n.f [from believe.] 

1. Credit given to fomething which we know not of ourfelves, 
on account of the authority by which it is delivered. 

Thofe comforts that {hall never ceafe, 

Future in hope, butprefent in belief. Wotton. 

Faith is a firm belief of the whole word of God, of his gof- 
pel, commands, threats, and promifes. Wake's Prep, for Death. 

2. The theological virtue of faith, or firm confidence ot the truths 
of religion. 

No man can attain bcliefby the bare contemplation of heaven 
and earth ; for that they neither are fufficient to give us as 
much as the leaft fpark of light concerning the very principal 
myfteries of our faith. Hooker, b. v. §. 22. 

3. Religion ; the body of tenets held by the profelTors of faith. 

In the heat of general perfecution, whereunto chriftian be- 
lief wzs fubjeit upon the firft promulgation, it much confirm- 
ed tl 1 


• Bel 

If he which writeth, do that which is forcible, how fhould 
he which readeth, be thought to do that, which, in itfelf, is of 
no force to work belief, and to fave believers ? Hooker, b. v . 

Myfteries held by us have no power, pomp, or wealth, but 
have been maintained by the univerfal body of true believers 
from the days of the apoftles, and will be to the refurre&ion • 
neither will the gates of hell prevail againft them. Su,ift. 
Beli'evingly. adv. [from to believe.] After a believing man- 


2 . 



ner. 


the weaker minds, when relation was made how God had 
been glorified through the fufferings of martyrs. Hooker , b. v. 

4. Perfuafion ; opinion. 

He can, I know, but doubt to think he will ; 

Yet hope would fain fubferibe, and tempts belief. Milton. 
All treaties are grounded upon the belief, that ftates will be 
found in their honour and obfcrvance of treaties. Temple. 

5. The thing believed ; the object of belief. 

Superftitious prophecies are not only the belief of fools, but 
the talk fometimes of wife men. Bacon. 

6. Creed ; a form containing the articles of faith. 

Beli'evable. adj, [from believe .] Credible; that which may 

be credited or believed. 

To BELFEVE. v. a. [jelyyan, Saxon.] 

1. To credit upon the authority of another, or from fome other 
reafon than our perfonal knowledge. 

A propofition, which they are perfuaded, but do not know 
to be true, it is not feeing, but believing. Locke. 

Ten thoufand things there are, which we believe merely up- 
on the authority or credit of thofe who have fpoken or writ- 
ten of them. Watts's Logick. 

2. To put confidence in the veracity of any one. 

The people may hear when I fpcak with thee, and believe 
thee for ever. Exodus , xix. 9. 

To Believe, v. n. 

1. To have a firm perfuafion of any thing. 

They may believe that the Lord God of their fathers, the 
God of Abraham, the God of Ifaac, and the God of Jacob, 
hath appeared unto thee. Gcnefis , xlv. 

To cxercife the theological virtue of faith. 

Now God be prais’d, that, to believing fouls, 

Gives light in darknefs, comfort in defpair. Shakefp. H. VI. 
For with the heart man believeth unto righteoufnefs, and with 
the mi;uth confeflion is made unto lalvation. Romans, x. 10. 

, With the particle in ; to hold as an objea of faith. 

Believe in the Lord your God, fo fliall you be eftablifhcd. 

2 Chron. xx. 20. 

4. With the particle upon ; to truft ; to place full confidence in ; 

to reft upon with faith. ~ 

To them gave he power to become the fons of trod, even 

to them that " believe on his name. l ohn ' »• 1 2 * 

5. I believe, is fometimes ufed as a way of flightly noting fome 

want of certainty or exaanefs. . . r 

Though they are, / believe, as high as moft rtceples in Eng- 
land, yet a perfon, in his drink, fell down, without any other 
hurt than the breaking of an arm. Addtfon on Italy. 

Beli'ever. n.f. [from believe.'] 

1 . He that believes, or gives credit. 

Difcipline began to enter into confliil with churches, which, 
in extremity, bad been believers of it. Hooker, 1 rej. 

2. A profeflour of chriftianity. 

Infidels themfelves did difeern in matters of life, when le- 
lievers did well, when otherwife. Hooker, b. 2. §. 2. 


Beli'ke. adv. [from like, as by likelihood.] 

1. Probably; likely; perhaps. 

There came out of the fame woods a horrible foul bear 
which fearing, belike, while the lion was prefent, came furi- 
oufly towards the place where I was. Sidney: 

Belike fortune was afraid to lay her treafures, where they 
fhould be ftained with fo many perfections. Sidney. 

Lord Angelo, belike, thinking me remifs in my office, awa- 
kens me With this unwonted putting on. Shakefp. M.for Meaf. 

Jofephus affirineth, that one of them remained even in his 
time ; meaning, belike, fomc ruin or foundation thereof. 

Raleigh’s Hijlory of the World. 

2. It is fometimes ufed in a fenfe of irony ; as, ive are to fuppofe. 

We think, belike, that he will accept what the meaneftof 
them would difdain. Hooker, b. viii. § 1 5. 

God appointed the fca to one of them, and the land to the 
other, becaufe they were fo great, that the fea could not hold 
them both ; for elfe, belike , if the fea had been large enough, we 
might have gone a fifhing for elephants. Breretv. on Languages. 
Bf.li've. adv. [bdive. Sax. probably from bi and lipe, in the 
fenfe of vivacity ; fpeed ; quickncfs.J Speedily ; quickly : a 
word out of ufc. 

By that fame way the direful dames do drive 
Their mournful chariot, fill’d with rufty blood. 

And down to Pluto’s houfe arc come belive. Fairy jjh b. i. 
BELL. n.f. [bcl, Saxon; fuppofed, by Skinner, to come from 
pelvis, Lat. a bafin. See Ball.] 

1. A veflel, or hollow body of call metal, formed to make anoife 
by the ait of a clapper, hammer, or fome other inftrument 
ftriking againft it. Bells are always in the towers of churches, 
to call the congregation together. 

Your flock, afi’embled by the bell. 

Encircled you, to hear, with rev’rence. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

Get thee gone, and dig my grave thyfclf. 

And bid the merry bells ring to thy ear. 

That thou art crowned, not that I am dead. Shakefp. H. IV. 
Four bells admit twenty four changes in ringing, and five 
bells one hundred and twenty. Holder’s Elements of Speech. 

He has no one neceflary attention to any thing, but the bell, 
which calls to prayers twice a day. Addifon. Spell. N° 264. 

2. It is ufed for any thing in the form of a bell, as the cups of 
flowers. 

Where the bee fucks, there fuck I, 

In a cowflip’s bell I lie. Shakefp. Tcmpejl. 

The humming bees that hunt the golden dew, 

• In fummer’s heat on tops of lilies feed, 

And creep within their bells to fuck the balmy feed. Dryden. 

3. A fmall hollow globe of metal perforated, and containing in it 
a folid ball ; which, when it is fhaken by bounding againft the 
fides, gives a found. 

As the ox hath his yoke, the horfe his curb, and the faulcon 
his bells, fo hath man his defirc. Shakefp. As you like it. 

4. To bear the bell. To be the firft, from the wether, that car- 
ries a bell among the fhcep, or the firft horfe of a drove that has 
bells on his collar. 

5. The Italians have carried away the bell from all other nations, 
as may appear both by their books and works. 

Hakeuiell on Providence. 
To fake the bells. A phrafe, in Shakefpeare , taken from the bells 
of a hawk. 

Neither the king, nor he that loves him beft. 

The proudeft he that holds up Lancaftcr, 

Dares {lira wing, if Warwick fakes his bells. Shakefp.HNi. 
To Bell. v. n. [from the noun.] To grow in buds or flowers, 
in the form of a bell. 

Hops, in the beginning of Auguft, bell, and are fometunes 
ripc 1 Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

Bell-fashioned, adj. [from bell and fafion .] Having die 

form of a bell. . . 

The thorn apple rifes with aftrong round ftalk, having large 
bell-fafioned flowers at the joints. Mortimers Art of Husbandry. 
Belle, n.f. [beau, belle, Fr.] A young lady. 

Whar motive could compel 
A well-bred lord t’ aflault a gentle belle ; 



BELLES 

^ The exaitnefs of the other, is to admit of fomethim 
difeourfe, efpecially in what regards the belles lettres. J- a • 
Be'llibone. n. f. [from bellus, beautiful, and bonus, good, ■ L- 
belle & bonne, Fr.J A woman excelling both in beaut) 
goodnefs. A word now out of ufe. pan 


BEL 

Pan may be proud, that ever he begot 
Such a lellibone. 

And Syrinx rejoice, that ever was her lot 

To bear fuch a one. Spcnfer s P afar a a. 

Eelli'gerous. adj. [belligcr, Lat.] Waging war. Ditl. 
Billing, n.f. A hunting term, fpoken of a roe, when lhe 
makes a noife in rutting time. L)i£ 1 . 

Belli'potent. adj. [ bellipotens , Lat.] Puiflant; mighty 


war. 


To Be'llow. v. n. [bellan, Saxon.] 

», To make a noife as a bull. 

Jupiter became a bull, and bellow'd ; the green Neptune 
A ram, and bleated. Shakefp. Winter’s Tale. 

What bull dares bellow, or what Iheep dares bleat 
Within the lion’s den ? Dryden’s Spanif Friar. 

But now, the hufband of a herd mull be 
Thy mate, and bellowing fons thy progeny. Dryden. 

2. To make any violent outer)'. 

He faften’d on my neck, and bellow'd out. 

As he’d burft heav’n. Shakefp. King Lear: 

3. To vociferate ; to clamour. In this fenfe, it is a word of 
contempt. 

The dull fat captain, with a hound’s deep throat. 

Would bellow out a laugh in a bafe note. Dryd. Perf. fat. v. 
This gentleman is accullomed to roar and bellow fo terribly 
loud, that he frightens us. Tatler , N Q 54. 

4. To roar as the fea in a ftorm ; or as the wind ; to make any 
continued noife, that may caule terrour. 

Till, at the laft, he heard a dreadful found. 

Which through the wood loud bellowing did rebound. 

Fairy Queers, b. i. cant. y.Jlanz. 7. 

The rifing rivers float die nether ground ; 

And rocks the bellowing voice of boiling feas rebound. Dryd. 

Be'llows. n.f [bilij, Sax. perhaps it is corrupted from bellies , 
the wind being contained in the hollow, or belly. It has no ftn- 
gular ; for we ufually fay a pair of bellows ; but Dryden has 
ufed bellows as a ftngular . ] 

1. The inftrument ufed to blow the fire. 

Since fighs into my inward furnace turned, 

For bellows ferve to kindle more the fire. Sidney. 

One, with great bellows, gather’d filling air. 

And, widi forc’d wind, the fuel did inflame. Fairy §>. b. ii. 

The finith prepares his hammer for the ftroke. 

While the lung’d bellows hifling fire provoke. Dryden’s Juv. 
I he lungs, as bellows, fupply a force of breath; and thoaf- 
pera arteria is as the nofe of bellows, to collect and convey the 
h reat h. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

2. In the following paflage, it is ftngular. 

Thou neither, like a bellows, fwcll’ft thy face. 

As if thou wert to blow the burning mafs 
^ Of melting ore. Dryden's Perf us, fat. v. 

Belluine. adj. [belluinus, Lat.] Bcaftly; belonging to a bcaft; 
favage; brutal. 

If human actions were not to be judged, men would have 
no advantage over hearts. At this rate, the animal and belluine 
life would be the beft. Attcrbury’s Preface to his Sermons. 

BLTXY. f. [ balg , Dutch ; tol, bola y W clch. J 

1. That part of the human body which reaches from the breaft 
to the thighs, containing the bowels. 

The body’s members 

Rcbell’d againft the belly ; thus accus’d it ;— 

That only like a gulf it did remain. 

Still cupboarding the viand, never bearing 

Like labour with the reft. Shakefp. Coriolanus, 

2 . In hearts, it is ufed, in general, for that part of the body 

the ground. 1 

And the Lord faid unto the ferpent, upon thy belly {halt thou 
go, and dull {halt thou eat all the days of thy life. Gen. iii. 14. 

^ familia T mb ’ ^ ’ S commonl y u ^ etJ ludicroufly or 

I fliall anfwcr that better, than you can thegetting up of the 
negro s belly : the Moor is with child by you. 

-pi , . , . „ Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

, 1 «e fperet is grown too big for the pretence, like Mrs. Prim- 

,1 rl . bt y ' C Congreve’s Way of the World. 

4 ‘ P ar ‘ of , man ' vhlch requires food, in oppoiition to the 
back, or that which demands cloaths. 

They were content with a licentious and idle life, wherein 
they might fill their bellies by fpoil, rather than by labour. 

Whofe god is (heir Ml,. “ 

irrvL /! la u r OWS , hlS S rain u P° n marblc > will have many a hun- 
55 Ml before harveft. Arbuthnot’s Hifory of J. Bull 

5 - The part of any thing that fwells out into a larger capacity 


in 
Died. 


BEL 

To Be'lly. v. n. [from the noun.] To fwell into a larger ca- 
pacity ; to hang out; to bulge out. 

'I 'bus by degrees day wnftes, figns ceafe to rife, 1 

For bellying earth, ftill rifing up, denies r 

Their light a paflage, and confines our eyes. J 

Creech s Mamhus. 

The pow’r appeas’d, with winds fuffic’d the fail, , 

The bellying canvas ftrutted with the gale. Dryden's l aides. 
Loud rattling {hakes the mountains and the plain, 

Heav’n bellies downwards, and dclcends in rain. Dryden. 

’Midft thefe difports, forget they not to drench 
Themfelves with bellying goblets. " ,1! ‘P / 4 

Be'llyache. n.f. [from belly and ache.] The colick; or pain 
in the bowels. 

Be'llybound. adj. ([from belly and bound.] Difeafed, lo as to 
be coftive, and fhrunk in the belly. 

Be'lly-fretting. n.f. [from belly fret.] 

1, [With farriers.] The chafing of a horfe’s belly with the fore- 


girt. 


Di£l. 


next To 


2. A great pain in a horfe’s belly, caufed by worms 

Be'llyful. n.f [From belly and full.] As much food as fills 
the belly, or fatisfies the appetite. 

Be'llygod. n.f. (from belly and god.] A glutton; one who 
makes a god of his belly. 

What infinite waftc they made this way, the only ftory of 
Apicus, a famous bellygod, may fuffice to {hew. 

j Hakewcll on Providence . 

Be'lly-pinched. adj. [from Icily and pinch.] Starved. 

This night, wherein the cubdrawn bear would couch. 

The lion, and the belly-pinched wolf, 

Keep their furr dry ; unbonnetted he runs. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

Be'llyroll. n. f. [from belly and roll . ] A roll fo called, as it 
feems, from entering into the hollows. 

They have two fmall harrows that they clap on each fide of 
the ridge, and fo they harrow right up and down, and roll it 
with a bellyroll, that goes between the ridges, when they have 
fown it. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

Be'lly-timber. n.f. [from belly and timber.] Food; mate- 
rials to fupport the belly. 

Where belly-timber, above ground 
Or under, was not to be found. Httdibras, cant. i. 

The ftrength of every other member 
Is founded on your belly-timber. Prior. 

Be’lly-worm. n. f. [from belly and worm.] A worm that 
breeds in the belly. 

Be'lman. n.f. [from bell and man.] He whofe buftnefs it is to 
proclaim any thing in towns, and to gain attention by rineine 
his bell. 5 

It was the owl that fhrick’d, the fatal beltnan 
Which gives the ftern’ft good night. Shakefp. Macbeth . 

Where Titian’s glowing paint the canvas warm’d. 

Now hangs the belman’s fong, and parted here 
The colour’d prints of Overton appear. Gay's Trivia- 
The belman of each parifti, as he goes his circuit, cries out 
every night, Part twelve o’ clock. g 

Be'lmetal. n.f. [from bell and metal] The metal of which 
bells are made; being a mixture of five parts copper with one 
of pewter. 

Belmetal has copper one thoufand pounds, tin from three 
hundred to two hundred pounds, brafs one hundred and fifty 

‘T 2 ...... , . Bacon's Phyfcal Remains. 

Colours which anfe on beimetal, when melted and poured on 
the ground, in open air, like the colours of water bubbles, are 
changed by viewing them at divers obliquities. Newtons Ot>t 

bck L ° CK ' lt anJ To fafteil > as with a 

This is the hand, with which a vow’d contrail 
Was fall be lock’d in thine. Shakefp. Mcafurefor Men Pure 

Be’lomancy. n.f [from jKX®. and yJ.L.] J ^ 

Zetomancy, or divination by arrows, hath been in requelt 
with Scythians, Alans, Germans, with the Africans and Turks 
of Algier. Broom’s Vulgar Errours, b. v. e 22 

To Belo nc. v. n . \bclangen^ Dutch.J 

1. To be the property of. 

I o light on a part of a field belonging to Boaz. Ruth, ii 7 
To be the province or bufinefs of. 3 * 

_ T!? trc * s 110 nce d °f any fuch redrefs ; 
r if there were, it not belongs to you. Shakefp. Hen. IV 

othlr Pape?' 2110 ' 1 ° thefC IatCnt phiIof °P hers d°»gs to 

I o Jove the care of heav’n and earth belongs. DrydWiro 
To adhere, or be appendent to. ' " 

He went into a defart belonging to Bethfaida. 

1 o nave relation to. 


2 . 


fortune fometimes turneth the handle of the bottle which % u ^ 

'.S° b '“ k “ hoUofi **•**• 3- 


An'f'n. 1 , , , Bacon’s Ornament. Ration 

bufi 1 ,a [ P ,ath the concavc ’ or bell h not along the ftrines 

Anv n ^ 6 < £ d ? e llrin S s - Bacon ' s Nat - Hifly, N° 1 4 V 

y place in which fomething is inclofed. 4 

i‘t of the belly of hell cried I, and thou heardft my voice. 


f PM<. »» unlimit— f 
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fcrvable, that, though the participle be of very frequent ufe, the 
verb is feldom or never admitted; as we fay, you are much 
beloved by me, but not, I belove you.] Loved ; dear. 

I think, it is not meet, 

Mark Anthony, fo well bclovd of Caefar, 

Should outlive Caffar. Sbakefp. Julius Cafar. 

In likenefs of a dove 

The fpirit defeended, while the father’s voice 
I rom heav’n pronounc’d him his beloved fon. 

Milton's Paradifc Regained, b. i. /. 32. 
Belo'w. prep, [from be and low. ] 

1* Under in place ; not fo high. 

He’ll beat Aufidius’ head below his knee. 

And tread upon his neck. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

2. Inferiour in dignity. 

The noble Venetians think themfelves equal at leaft to the 
electors of the empire, and but one degree below kings. 

Addifon on Italy . 

3. Inferiour in excellence. 

His Idvlliums of Theocritus are as much below hisManilius, 
as the fields arc below the ftars. Felton on the Clajjicks. 

4. Unworthy of ; unbefitting. 

’Tis much below me on his throne to fit ; 

But when I do, you fhall petition it. Dryden's Indian Emp. 
Belo w, adv. 

1. In the lower place; in the place neareft the center. 

To men Handing below on the ground, thofe that be on the 
top of Paul’s, feem much lefs than they are, and cannot be 
known ; but, to men above, thofe below feem nothing fo much 
ldlened, and may be known. Bacon’s Nat. Hijlory , N 3 205. 

The upper regions of the air perceive the collection of the 
matter of the tempefts and winds before the air here below ; 
and therefore the obfeuring of the fmallcr ftars, is a fign oftem- 
peft following. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory , N 3 818. 

His fultry heat infedts the fky ; 

The ground below is parch’d, theheav’ns above us fry .Dryd. 

This faid, he ltd them up the mountain's brow, 

And {hews them all the fhining fields below. Dryden. 

2 . On earth ; in oppofition to heaven. 

And let no tears from erring pity flow. 

For one that’s blefs’d above, immortaliz’d below. 

Smith, To the Memory ofj. Philips. 
The faireft child of Jove, 

Below for ever fought, and blefs’d above. Prior. 

3. In hell ; in the regions of the dead ; oppofed to heaven and 
earth. 

The gladfomc ghofts in circling troops attend, 

Delight to hover near ; and long to know 

What bus’nefs brought him to the realms below. Dryd. JEn. 

When fuff’ ring faints aloft in beams fhall glow. 

And profp’rous traitors gnafh their teeth below. Tided. 
To Belo'wt. V. a. [from be and lowt, a word of contempt.] 
'Fo treat with opprobrious language; to call names. 

Sieur Gaulard, when he heard a gentleman report, that, at a 
fupper, they had not only good cheer, but alfo favoury epi- 
grams, and fine anagrams, returning home, rated and betowted 
his cook, as an ignorant fcullion, that never dreffed him either 


epigrams or anagrams. 


Camden's Remains. 


bc- 


1. 


2 . 


Belswa'cger. n.f. A cant word for a whoremafter. 

You are 2 charitable bclfwagger ; my wife cried out fire, and 
you called out*for engines. Dryden’s Spantjh Friar . 

Belt. n.f. [belt, Sax. baltheus, Lat.] A girdle; a cin&urc in 
which a fword, or fome weapon, is commonly hung. 

He cannot buckle hisdiftemper’d caufe 
Within the belt of rule. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Ajax flew himfelf with the fword given him by Hedor, and 
Hector was dragged about the walls of Troy by the belt given 
him by Ajax. South. 

Then fnatch’d the Alining belt, with gold inlaid ; 

The belt Eurytion’s artful hands had made. Dryden's 1 Eneid . 

Bei.we'ther. n.f. [from bell and wether.] A fheep which leads 
the flock with a bell on his neck. 

The fox will ferve my fheep to gather. 

And drive to follow after their belwether. Spenf. Hub. Tale. 
To offer to get your living by the copulation of cattle ; to 
be a bawd to a belwether. Shakefp. As you like it. 

The flock of fheep, and belwether, thinking to break into 
another’s pafture, and being to pafs over another bridge, juft- 
led till both fell into the ditch. HowePs England’s Tears. 

To Bely'. Sec Belie. 

To Bema'd. v. a. [from be and mad.} To make mad ; to turn 
the brain. 

Making juft report 

Of how unnatural and bemadding forrow. 

The king hath caufe to plain. Shakefp. King Lear. 

To Bemi're. v. a. [from be and mire.} To drag, or incumber 
in the mire; to foil by palling through dirty places. 

Away they rode in homely fort. 

Their journey long, their money fhort, 

The loving couple well bemir’d ; 

The horl’e and both the riders tir’d. Swift. 

To Bemo'an. v. a. [from to moan.} To lament; to bewail; 
to exprefs lbrrow for. 
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He falls, he fills the houfc with heavy groans, 

Implores their pity, and his pain bemoans. Dryden’s /Eneid 
I he gods themfelves the ruin’d feats bemoan. 

And blame the mifehiefs that themfelves have done, 

n / , _ . Addifon’s Remarks on hah 

[ ,he , “ b ' ] A ; the 

ToBemo'il. v. a. [be and moil, from mouiller, Fr.] To 
draggle ; to bemire ; to encumber with dirt and mire. 

I hou fhouldft have heard in how miry a place, howlhe was 
bemoiled, how he left her with the horfe upon her. S ha left, 

To Bemo'nster. v. a. [from be and monfler.} To make mon- 
ftrous. 

Thou chang’d, and fclf-converted thing ! for fhame 
Bcmonfler not thy feature. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Bemused, ad), [from to mufe.} Overcome with muling • 
dreaming : a word of contempt. 0 ’ 

Is there a parfon much bemus’d in beer, 

A maudlin poetefs, a rhiming peer ? Pope's Efii/iles 

Ben. SeeBEHEN* ' 

BENCH, n. f. [bene, Sax. banc, Fr.] 

A feat, diftinguilhed from a Jlool by its greater length; 

'1 he feats and benches Alone of ivory. 

An hundred nymphs fat fide by fide about. Spenf. Fiji of Bell ay. 

All Rome is pleas’d, when Statius will rehearfe, 

And longing crouds expert the promis’d verfe; 

His lofty numbers, with fo great a guft, 

They hear, and fwallow with fuch eager luft : 

But while the common fuffrage crown’d his caufe, 

And broke the benches with their loud applaufc. 

His mufe had ftarv’d, had not a piece unread. 

And by a player bought, fupply’d her bread. Dryd. Juvenal. 
A feat of juftice ; the feat where judges fit. 

A fon fet your decrees at naught : 

To pluck down juftice from your awful bench ; 

To trip the courfe of law, and blunt the fword 
That guards the peace and fafety of your perfon. 

Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 
Cyriac, whofe grandfire on the royal bench 
Of Britifh Themis, with no mean applaufc, 

Pronounc’d, and in his volumes taught our laws. 

Which others at their bar fo often wrench. Milton. 

3. The perfons fitting on a bench ; as, the whole bench voted the 
fame. 

Fools to popular praife afpire. 

Of publick fpeeches, which worfe fools admire ; 

While, from both benches, with redoubl’d founds, 

Th’ applaufe of lords and commoners abounds, fhyd. Virg: 
To Bench, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. Tofurnifh with benches. 

’T was bench’d with turf, and, goodly to be feen. 

The thick young grafs arofe in frefher green. Dryden’s Fab, 

2. To feat upon a bench. 

His cupbearer, whom I from meaner form 
Have bench'd, and rear’d to worfhip. Shakefp. IVinter's Tale. 
Be'ncher. n.f. [from bench.} Thofe gentlemen of the inns of 
court are called benchers, who have been readers ; they being 
admitted to plead within the bar, are alfo called inner barrifters. 
The benchers, being the feniors of the houfe, are intrufted with 
its government and direction, and out of them is a treafurer 
yearly chofen. Blount. Chambers. 

I was taking a walk in the gardens of Lincoln’s-Inn, a fa- 
vour that is indulged me by feveral benchers , who are grown old 
with me. Tatler, N° 1 00. 

To BEND. v. a. pret. bended, or lent ; part. pafT. bended, or bent. 
[benban, Saxon ; lander , Fr. as Skinner thinks, from pandare, 
Lat.] 

1. To make crooked ; to crook ; to infled. 

The rainbow compafleth the heaven with a glorious circle, 
and the hands of the Moft High hath bended it. F.cclus, xliii. 1 2. 
They bend their bows, they whirl their flings around : 
Heaps of fpent arrows fall, andftrew the ground; 

And helms, and fhields, and rattling arms refound. 

Dryden's /Eneid. 

2. To dired to a certain point. 

Odavius, and Mark Anthony, 

Came down upon us with a mighty power. 

Bending their expedition tow’rd Philippi. Shakefp. J. Cfar. 

Why doft thou bend thy eyes upon the earth. 

And ftart fo often, when thou fitt’ft alone. Shakefp. 

Your gracious eyes upon this labour bend. Fairfax, b. 1. 
T o that fweet region was our voyage bent. 

When winds, and ev’ry warring element, 

Difturb’d our courfe. Dryden’s Virgil. 

Then, with a rufhing found, th’ afiembly bend 
Diverfe their fteps ; the rival rout afeend 
The royal dome. Pope’s Odyffey, b. ii. /• 2 9 i* 

3. To apply. 

Men will not bend their wits to examine, whether things, 
wherewith they have been accuftomed, be good or evil. Hooker. 
He is within, with two right reverend fathers, 

Divinely bent to meditation. Shakefp. Rithardlu. 

' When 
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When he fell into the gout, he was no longer able to bend 

his mind or thoughts to any publick bufinefs. Temple. 

4 . To put any thing in order for ufe; a metaphor taken from 

bending the bow. 

I’m fettled, and bend up 

Each corporal agent to this terrible feat. Shakefp. King Lear. 
As & fowler was bending his net, a blackbird afked him what 
he was doing. L' Ejlrange, fab. xevi. 

c. To incline. 

But when to mifehief mortals their will. 

How foon they find fit inftruments of ill ? Pope's R. of the L. 

6. To fubdue; to make fubmiflive ; as, war and famine will bend 
our enemies. 

7 . To bend the brow. To knit the brow ; to frown. 

Some have been feen to bite their pen, fcratch their head, 
lend their brows, bite their lips, beat the board, and tear their 
pap er> Camden’s Remains, 

To Bend. v. n. 

1. To be incurvatcd. 

2. To lean or jut over. 

There is a cliff, whofe high and bending head 
Looks fearfully on the confined deep. Shakefp. 

Earth feems 

Far ftretch’d around, to meet the bending fphere. Thomfon. 

3. Torefolve; to determine. 

Not fo, for once, indulg’d they fweep the main. 

Deaf to the call, or, hearing, hear in vain ; 

But, bent on mifehief, bear the waves before. Dryd. Fables. 

While good, and anxious for his friend. 

He’s ftill feverejy bent againft himfelf ; 

Renouncing fleep, and reft, and food, and cafe. Addif. Cato. 
A ftatc of Tlavery, which they are bent upon with fo much 
eagernefs and obftinacy. Addifon. Freeholder. 

He is every where bent on inftrudion, and avoids all manner 
of digreflions. Addifon s Effay on the Georgicks. 

4. To be fubmiflive ; to bow. 

The fons of them that afflicted thee, fhall come bending unto 
thee. Ifaiah, lx. 14. 

Bend. n.f. [from to bend.} 

1. Flexure; incurvation. 

’Tis true, this god did fhake ; 

His coward lips did from their colour fly ; 

And that fame eye, whofe bend doth awe the world, 

Did lofe its luftre. Sbakefp. Julius Cafar. 

2. ' The crooked timbers which make the ribs or fides of a fhip. 

Skinner. 

3. With heralds. One of the eight honourable ordinaries, con- 
taining a fifth when uncharged ; but when charged, a third part 
of the efcutchcon. It is made by two lines, drawn thwart- 
ways from the dexter chief to the finifter bafe point. Harris. 

Be'ndable. ad), [from bend.} That may be incurvated ; that 
may be inclined. 

Be'nder. n.f. [from to bend.} 
r. The perfon who bends. 

2. The inftrument with which any thing is bent. 

Thefe bows, being fomewhat like the longbows in ufe a- 
mongft us, were bent only by a man’s immediate ftrength, with- 
out the help of any bender, or rack, that are ufed to others. 

Wilkins's Mathematical Magick. 
Be'ndwith. n.f. An herb. Din. 

Bene'aped. ad), [from neap.} A fhip is faid to be beneaped, 
when the water does not flow high enough to bring her off the 
ground, over a bar, or out of a dock. ° Did. 

Bene'ath. prep, [beneop. Sax. beneden , Dutch.] 

1. Under; lower in place. 

Their woolly fleeces, as the rites requir’d. 

He laid beneath him, and to reft retir’d. Dryden, /En. vii. 

Ages to come might Ormond’s picture know ; 

And palms for thee beneath his laurels grow. Prior. 

2. Under, as overborn or overwhelmed by fome preffure. 

Our country finks beneath the yoke; 

It weeps, it bleeds, and each new day a gafh 

Is added to her wounds. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

And oft on rocks their tender wings they tear. 

And fink beneath die burdens which they bear. Dryden’s Vine. 

3. Lower in rank, excellence, or dignity. 

We have reafon then to be perfuaded, that there are far more 
Jpectes of creatures above us, than there arc beneath. Locke. 

4. Unworthy of; unbefeeming; not equal to. 

He will do nothing that -is beneath his high ftation, nor omit 
doing any thing which becomes it. Atterburv 

Bene'ath. adv. r 

!• In a lower place; under. 

Ideftroyed the Amorite before them ; I deftroyed his fruits 
Jrom above, and his roots from beneath. Amos ii q 

I he earth which you take from beneath , will be barren and 
unfruitful. Mortimer's Art of Husbandry. 

2. Below, as oppofed to heaven. J * 

Any thing that is in heaven above, or that 
beneath. 


Be nedict, ad), [benedidus, Lat.] 
qualities : an old phyfical term. 


is in the earth 
Exodus, xx. 4. 
Having mild and falubrious 
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It is not a fmall thing won in phyfick, if you can make rhu- 
barb, and other medicines that are benedid, as ftrong puiger* 
as thofe that are not without fome malignity. Bacon s A. hijt. 

Benedi'ction. n. f [benedidio, Lat.J 

1. Blefflng; a decretory pronunciation of happinefs. 

A fov’reign fhume fo bows him \ his unkindnefs 5 
That ftript°hcr from his benedi£tiim } turn’d her 
To foreign cafualties, gave her dear rights 
To his doghearted daughters. Snakefp. King Lear. 

From him will raife 

A mighty nation ; and upon him fliow r 

His benedidion fo, that, in his feed, . 

All nations fhall be bleft. Milton s Par. Lojl , b. XU. /. I2J. 

2. The advantage conferred by blefflng. 

Profperity is the blefflng of the Old Teftament ; adverfity is 
the blefflng of the New; which carrieth the greater benedic- 
tion, and the clearer revelation of God’s favour. Bacon s Ejfays. 

3. Acknowledgments for blefflngs received ; thanks. 

Could he lefs exped 

Than glory and benedidion, that is, thanks? Parad. Reg. 
Such ingenious and induftrious perfons are delighted in 
fearching out natural rarities ; reflecting upon the Creator of 
them his due praifes and benedidions. Ray on the Creation. 

4. The form of inftituting an abbot. 

What confecration is to a bifhop, that benedidion is to an 
abbot; but in a different way: for a bifhop is not properly 
fuch, till confecration; but an abbot, being eleded and con- 
firmed, is properly fuch before benedidion. Ayliffc' s Parergon. 

Benefa'ction. n.f. [from benefacio , Lat.J 

1. The act of conferring a benefit. 

2. The benefit conferred ; which is the more ufual fenfe. 

One part of the benefadions, was the expreffion of a gene- 
rous and grateful mind. Atterbury. 

Benefa'ctor. n.f. [from benefacio, Lat.] He that confers a 
benefit ; frequently he that contributes to fome publick cha- 
rity. 

Then fwell with pride, and muft be titled gods, 

Great benefadors of mankind, deliverers, 

Worfhipp’d with temple, prieft, and facrifice. 

Milton’ s P aradife Regained, b. iii. / 82. 
From that preface he took his hint, though he had the bafe- 
nefs not to acknowledge his benefador. Dryden's Fables, Pref, 

I cannot but look upon the writer as my benefador, if he 
conveys to me an improvement of my underftanding. 

Addifon. Freeholder, N° 40. 
Whoever makes ill returns to his benefador, muft needs be 
a common enemy to mankind. Swift's Gulliver's Travels. 

Benefactress, n. f [from benefador.} A woman who con- 
fers a benefit. 

Be'nefice. n. f [from beneficium, Lat.] Advantage conferred 
on another. T his word is generally taken for all ccclcfiaftical 
livings, be they dignities or others. Cowel. 

And of the prieft eftfoons ’gart to enquire. 

How to a benefice he might afpire. Spenfers Hubb. Talc. 

Much to himfelf he thought, but little fpoke, 

And, undepriv’d, his benefice forfook. Dryden’s Fables : 

Be'neficed. ad), [from benefice.} Poflefled of a benefice, of 
church preferment. 

1 he ufual rate between the hencficed man and the religious 
perfon, was one moiety of the bcnehce. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

Bene'ficence. n.f. [from beneficent.} The pradice of doing 
good ; adive goodnefs. 

It ou could not extend your beneficence to fo many perfons ; 
yet you have loft as few days as that excellent emperour. 

. Dryden's Juvenal, Dedicat. 

Love and charity extends our beneficence to the miferies of 
our brethren. Rogcn . 

Bene ficent. adj. [from beneficus , beneficentior, Lat.] Kind ; 
doing good. It differs from benign, as the a£t from the difpo- 
fition ; beneficence being kindnefs, or benignity, exerted in adion. 

ouch a creature could not have his origination from any lefs 
than the moft wife and beneficent being, the great God. 

r, r,, , , Hale' s Origin of Mankind. 

But 1 hcebus, thou, to man beneficent, 

Dclight’ft in building cities. 

Beneficial, adj. [from beneficium, Lat.] 

1. Advantageous; conferring benefits ; profitable; ufeful; with 
to before the perfon benefited. 

Not that any thing is made to be beneficial to him, but all 
things for him, to fhew beneficence and grace in them. 

r pi • r r . Hooker, b. i. ^ 8 

i his fuppofition grants the opinion to conduce to order ir 
the world, and confequcntly to be very beneficial to mankind. 

, J h o War ’ w J Ich would have been moft beneficial i<f ™\ Tnd 
deftru&ive to the enemy, was negleded Sw'ft 

" in circullr “7 

2. Helpful ; medicinal. ' Sermons ' 

In the firft accefs of fuch a difeafe, any deobftruent, without 

b * ne u £w Tr is t fc if „ ' 

denefi cial. n.f. An old word for a benefice. 
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For that the groundwork is, and end of all. 

How to obtain a beneficial. Spenfeds Hublertfs Tale. 

Beneficially. adv. [from beneficial.} Advantageoufly ; pro- 
fitably ; helpfully. 

Benefi'ci ALNESS, k. f. [from beneficial.'] Ufefulncfs ; profit; 
hclpfulncfs. 

Though the knowledge of thefe objcSts be commendable 
for their contentation and curiofity, yet they do not commend 
their knowledge to us, upon the account of their ufefuJnefs 
and beneficialnefs. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Benf.fi'ciary. ad), [from benefice.] Holding fomething in fub- 
ordination to another ; having a dependent and fvcondary pof- 
leffion, without fovereign power. 

The duke of Parma was tempted by no lefs promife, than 
to be made a feudatory, or beneficiary king of England, under 
the feignoiy in chief of the pope. Bacon's JVar with Spain. 
Benefi'ciary. n. f. He that is in poffcffion of a benefice. 

A benefice is either faid to be a benefice with the cure of 
fouls, or otherwife. In the firft cafe, if it be annexed to an- 
other benefice, thebeneficiary is obliged to ferve the parifh church 
in his. own proper perfon. Ziyliffe's Parergon. 

BENEFI T, n. f. [benefieium, Lat.] 

1. Akindnefs ; a favour conferred ; an act of love. 

When noble benefits {hall prove 
Not well difpos’d, the mind grown once corrupt, 

They turn to vicious forms. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Blcfs the Lord, O my foul, and forget not all his benefits. 

Pfalm ciii. 2. 

As many as offer’d life. 

Neglect not, and the benefit embrace 

By faith, not void of works. Paradife Lofi , b. xii. 1. 426. 

2. Advantage; profit; ufe. 

The creature abateth his ftrength for the benefit of fuch as 
put their truft in thee. TVifdom , xvi. 24. 

3. In law. 

Benefit of clergy is an ancient liberty of the church, when a 
pried, or one within orders, is arraigned of felony before a fe- 
cular judge, he may pray his clergy ; that is, pray to be de- 
livered to his ordinary, to purge himfclf of the offence objedled 
to him : and this might be done in cafe of murder. The an- 
cient law, in this point of clergy , is much altered ; for clerks 
arc no more delivered to their ordinaries to be purged, but now 
every man, though not within orders, is put to read at the bar, 
being found guilty, and convi&ed of fuch felony as this benefit 
is granted for ; and fo burnt in the hand, and fet free for the 
firit time, if the ordinary’s commiffioncr, or deputy, (landing 
by, do fay, Legit ut deficits ; or, otherwife, fuffereth death for 
his tranfgrcffion. Cowel. 

To Be'nefit. v. a. [from the noun.] To do good to ; toad- 
( vantage. 

What courfe I mean to hold. 

Shall nothing benefit your knowledge. Shakefp. JVtnt. Tale. 
He was fo far from benefiting trade, that he did it a great in- 
jury, and brought Rome in danger of a famine. Arbuthnot. 
To Benefit, v. it. To gain advantage. 

To tell you therefore whatl have benefited herein, among old 
renowned authors, I (hall fparc. Milton on Education . 

Benf.'mpt. adj. [SeeNeMPT.] Appointed; marked out; an 
obfolctc word. 

Much greater gifts for Guerdon thou (halt gain, 

Than kid or collet, which I thee benempt 3 
Then up, 1 fay. Spcnfer's Pajlorals. 

To Bene'T. v. a. [from net.] To enfnare; to furround as 
with toils. 

Being thus benetted round with villains. 

Ere I could mark the prologue, to my bane. 

They had begun the play. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Bene'volence. n. f. [ benevolentia , Lat.] 
i . Difpofition to do good ; kindnefs ; charity ; good will. 
Grafpthe whole worlds ef rcafon, life, and fenfe. 

In one clofe fvftcm of benevolence. Pope's EJJ'ay on Man. 

2. The good done; the charity given. 

3. A kind of tax. 

This tax, called a benevolence , was devifed by Edward IV . for 
which he fuftained much envy. It was abolilhed by Richard 

Bacon's Henry VII. 

Ben’e'volent. adj. [ benevdens , benevolentia , Lat.] Kind; hav- 
ing good will, or kind inclinations. 

“Thou good old man, benevolent as wife. Pope's Odyffcy. 
Nature all 

Is blooming and benevolent like thee. Thomfon. 

Bene'volentness. n.f h he fame with benevolence. 
Benga'l. n.J. [from Bengal in the Eaft Indies.] A fort of thin 
flight fluff, made of filk and hair, for womens apparel. 
Be'njamin. n.f. [Benzoin.] T he name of a tree. 

From a calyx, which confifls of four leaves, are produced 
three fmall flowers, which have an oblong tube ; the upper 
part, which is expanded, is divided into eight fegments ; be- 
tween which are feveral fhort threads, and, in the middle of the 
tube, is the ovarium, which becomes a fruit; It was brought 
from Virginia into England, and is propagated by laying down 
the tender branches in the lpringcf the year. Millar. 
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Be'njamin. n.f. A gum. SeeBENzoiN. 

To Beni'ght. v. a. [from night.] 

1. 1 o involve in darknefs; to embarrafs by want of liaht- 

bring on night. 5 * 

He that has light within his own brcafl. 

May fit i’ th’ centre, and enjoy bright day ; 

But he that hides a dark foul, and foul thoughts. 

Benighted walks under the mid-day fun ; & 

Himfelf is his own dungeon. Milto 

Thofe bright flars that did adorn our hcmifphere, as thofe 
dark fhades that did benight it, vanifh. £ c ; 

But what fo long in vain, and yet unknown ^ 

By poor mankind’s benighted wit, is fought. 

Shall in this age to Britain firfi be fhown. Dryd. Ann. Mir 
A ilorm begins, the raging waves run high, 

The clouds look heavy, and benight the fky. Garth's Ovid 
The mifcrable race of men, that live 
Benighted half the year, benumm’d with frofls 
Under the polar Bear. Philits 

2. To furprife with the coming on of night. 

Being benighted , the fight of a candle I faW a good way off, 
directed me to a young fhepherd’s houfe. Sidney , b. i! 

Or fome benighted angel, in his way. 

Might eafe his wings ; and, feeing heav’n appear 
In its beft work of mercy, think it there. Dryden. 

BENI GN, adj. [beni gnus, Lat. It is pronounced without the ?, 
as if written benine ; but the g is preferved in benignity.] 

1. Kind; generous ; liberal ; actually good. See Beneficent. 

This turn hath made amends ! Thou haft fulfill’d 
Thy words. Creator bounteous and benign ! 

Giver of all things fair. Milton's Parad. Lojl , b. viii. 1. 492. 
So fhall the world go on. 

To good malignant, to bad men benign. Par. Lojl , b. xii. 

W e owe more to hcav’n than to the fword. 

The wifh’d return of fo benign a lord. Waller. 

What heaven bellows upon the earth, in kind influences and 
benign afpcdls, is paid it back again in facrifice and adoration. 

South. 

They who delight in the fuffering of inferiour creatures, will 
not be very compaflionate or benign. Locke . 

DifFrent are thy names. 

As thy kind hand has founded many cities. 

Or dealt benign thy various gifts to men. Prior. 

2. Wholefome ; not malignant. 

Thefe falts are of a benign mild nature, in healthy perfons ; 
but, in others, retain their original qualities, which they dis- 
cover in cachexies. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Benign Difeafe , is when all the ufual fymptoms appear in the 
fmall pox, or any acute difeafe, favourably, and without any ir- 
regularities, or unexpected changes. Quincy. 

Beni'gness. n.f. [from benign.] The fame with benignity. 
Bfni'gnity. n. f [ from benign . ] 

1. Gracioufnefs ; goodnefs; actual kindnefs. 

He which ufeth the benefit of any fpecial benignity, may en- 
joy it with good confidence. Hooker, b. v. § 9. 

The king was defirous to eftablifh peace rather by benignity 
than blood. Hayward. 

It is true, that his mercy will forgive offenders, or his benig- 
nity co-operate to their converfions. Brown's Vtdgar Errours. 

Although he enjoys the good that is done him, he is uncon- 
cerned to value the benignity of him that does it. South. 

2. Salubrity ; wholcfome quality ; friendlinefs to vital nature. 

Bones receive a quicker agglutination in fanguine than in 
cholerick bodies, by reafon of the benignity of the ferum, which 
fendeth out better matter for a callus. JVifeman's Surgery. 

Beni'gnly. adv. [from benign.] Favourably; kindly; gra- 
ciouflv. 

’Tis amazement more than love. 

Which her radiant eyes do move ; 

If lefs fplendour wait on thine. 

Yet they fo benignly fhinc, 

I would turn my dazled fight f 

To behold their milder light. Haller. 

Oh truly good, and truly great ! 

For glorious as he rofe, benignly, fo he fet. Prior. 

Be'nison. n.f. [benir, to blcfs ; beniffons,\ r.J Blcfling; bene- 
diction. 

We have no fuch daughter; nor fhall ever fee 
That face of hers again ; therefore, begone 
Without our grace, our love, our benifon. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

Unmuffle, ye fair flars, and thou, fair moon, 

That wont’ft to love the traveller’s benifon. Milton. 

Be'nnet. n.f. An herb ; the fame with avens, which fee. 
Bent. n.f. [from the verb to bend.] 

1. The ftate of being bent ; a ftate of flexure ; curvity. 

Strike gently, and hold your rod at a bent a little while. 

& } 1 JValton's Angler. 

2. Degree of flexure. 

There are divers fubtle inquiries concerning the ftrength re- 
quired to the bending of them ; the force they have in the dii- 
charge, according to the feveral bents ; and the ftrength required 
to be in the firing of them. Wilkins's Mathematical Mag’d. 

6 3 ■ De * 




3. Declivity. < * 

A mountain flood. 

Threat’ning from high, and overlook’d the wood : 

Beneath the lowring brow, and on a bent , 

The temple flood of Mars armipotent. Dryd. Pal. and Arc. 

4. Utmoft power, as of a bent bow. 

Then Jet thy love be younger than thyfelf. 

Or thy affection cannot hold the bent. Shakefp. Tv). Night. 
We both obey. 

And here give up ourfelves, in the fuil bent. 

To lay our fervice freely at your feet. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

5. Application of the mind ; drain of the mental powers. 

The underftanding fhould be brought to the knotty parts of 
knowledge, that try the ftrength of drought, and a full best of 
the mind, by infenfible degrees. Locke. 

6 . Inclination ; difpofition towards fomething. 

O who does know the bent of womens fantafy ! 

Fairy Queen, b. i. cant, i v.Jlanz. 24. 
To your own bents difpofe you; you’il be found. 

Be you beneath the fky. Shakefp. Winter's Talc. 

He knew the ftrong bent of the country towards the houfe of 
York. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Soon inclin’d t’ admit delight, 

The bent of nature ! Alilton s Par. Lojl , b. xi. /. 597. 

The golden age was firfi ; when man, yet new, 

No rule but uncorrupted reafon knew; 

And, with a native bent, did good purfue. Dryden. Ovid. 
Let there be the fame propenfity and bent of will to religion, 
and there will be the fame fedulity and indefatigable induftry. 

South. 

’Tis odds but the fcale turns at laft on nature’s fide, and the 
evidence of one or two fenfes gives way to the united bent and 
tendency of all the five. Atterbury. 

7. Determination ; fixed purpofe. 

Their unbelief we may not impute unto infufficiency In the 
mean which is ufed, but to the wilful bent of their obftinate 
hearts againft it. Hooker, b. v. § 22. 

Yet WC faw them forced to give way to the bent, and current 
humour of the people, in favour of their ancient and lawful go- 
vernment. Temple. 

8. 1 urn of the temper, or difpofition ; fhape, or fafhion, fuper- 
induced by art. 

Not a courtier. 

Although they wear their faces to the bent 
Of the king s look, but hath a heart that is 
Glad at the thing they fcoul at. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

two of them hath the very bent of honour. 

_t . Shakefp. Much ado about Nothing. 

.Then thy ftreight rule fet virtue in my fight. 

The crooked line reforming by the right ; 

My reafon took the bent of thy command. 

Was form’d and polifh’d by thy fkilful hand. Dryden' s Perf. 

9. I cadency ; flexion ; particular direction. 

I he cxerciiing the underftanding, in the feveral ways ofrea- 
fonmg, tcachcth the mind fupplenefs, to apply itfelf more dex- 
teroufly to bents arid turns of the matter, in all its rcfearchcs. 

1C. A ftalk of grafs, called bent-grafs. Lode. 

His fpear, a bent both ftiff and ftroiw. 

And well near of two inches lono- ; ° 

1 he pile was of a horle-fly’s tongue, 

'r V i fc t h fh 7 ncfs na r ug L ht reverfed - Dr «yt- N y»‘p!"d. 

dJo n a r, fl °Tl 0f the Vmes; if is a litt!e I'ke the 

fo f b ’ Wh,Ch gr0WS Upon the clufter ’ in the fi rft com- 

T ,n n • Bacon's EfTays. 

up °" h;s 

j Thc timc 

Bare bentmg times, and moulting months, may come 

When, lagging late, they cannot reach their home 

■ ” d ufc ° f “r 

Some LZ ' fold "fo" ? J ^“*-'6* 8! ' 

" hcnw ™ h ^ 
royd with cold r thCy WCrC ° nCC f ™ cn an d benum- 

2. I o ftupify. L Ejlrange, fab. ix. 

Voi.. I. • nfcs firft, then flopp d her breath. Dryden. 
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Benzo'jn. n.f. A medicinal kind of refiu imported from t ie 
Eaft Indies, and vulgarly called benjamin. It is procured by 
making an incifion in a tree, whofe leaves rcfemble thofe of tne 
lemon tree. It is of a ycllowifh colour, an agree ab e (cent, 
it melts eafily, and is of three forts. The firfi, which is 
efteenied the bell, comes from Siam, and is called amy~daloides , 
being iiitcrfpcrfed with white fpots, rcfembling broken almonds. 
The fecond is black, and very odoriferous ; it drops from 
young trees, and comes from Sumatra. The third is alfo 
black, but lefs odoriferous, and is found in Java and Sumatra. 

Trevoux. Chambers. 

The liquor we have diftilled from benzoin, is fubjccl to fre- 
quent viciffitudes of fluidity and firmnefs. Boy li'. 

Benzoin Tree. See Benjamin Tree. 

ToBepa'int. v. a. [from paint.] To cover with paint. 

Thou know’ll, thc mafk of night is on my face, 

Life would a maiden blufh brpaint my cheek. 

Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 

To B epi’nch! v. a. [froni pinch.] To mark with pinches. 

In theif fides, arms, fhoulders, all bepincht, 

Ran thick the weals, red with blood, ready to ftart out. 

Chapman's Iliad. 

To Bepi'ss. v. a. [from psfs.] To wet with urine. 

One caufed, at a feaft, a bagpipe to be played, which made 
thc knight bepifs himfelf, to the great diverfion of all then pre- 
fent, as well as confufion of himfelf. Derham's Phyfico-Theol. 

To BEQUE'ATH. v. a. [cpip, Sax. a will.] To leave by will 
to another. 

She had never been difinherited of that goodly portion, 
which nature had fo liberally bequeathed to her." Sidney. 

Let’s choofc executors, and talk of wills ; 

And yet not fo — for what can we bequeath , 

Save our depofed bodies to the ground ? Shakefp. Richard U. 
My father bequeath d me by will but a poor thoufand crowns. 

Shakefp. As you like it. 
Methinks this age feems refolved to %m?///pofterity fome- 
what to remember it. Glanville's Sccpjis, c. 21. 

For you, whom beft I love and value moll, 

But to your fcrvice I bequeath my ghoft. Dryden s Fables. 

Beque'athmeNT. n.f. [from bequeath.] A legacy. DiSl. 

Bequ'est. «. y. [from bequeath.] Something left by will ; a 
legacy. 1 

He claimed the. crown to himfelf; pretending an adoption, 
or bequeji, of the kingdom unto him by thc Confeflor. 

Hale’s Common Law of England. 

1 o Bera ttle. a. [from rattle. J To rattle off; to make 
a none at in contempt. 

1 hele are now the fafhion, and fo berattle the common ftage, 
fo they call them, that many, wearing rapiers, are afraid of 
goofequills, and dare fcarce come thither. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Beji berry, n.f. [berberu, fometimes written barberry, which 
fee ] A berry of a (harp tafle, ufed for pickles. 7 
Some never ripen to be fweet,as tamarinds, berberries, crabs 
^ Baton's Natural HJlory, N» 644’ 

T Saxtm]' AVE ' P reter - 1 bereaved, or bereft. [bepeopaJ, 

'• h h “ « ,he "to* »/ 

Madam you have bereft me of all words. 

Only my blood fpcaks to you in my veins. Shakefp. M. of V 
1 hat when thou com fl to kneel at Henry’s feet, J ' 
Thou may ft bereave him of his wits with wonder. 

There was never a prince 

One co™folfor P ‘ b "" Ci,l,Cr “ overgreatnefs 

""" rcad >' 7 ' iJ *' 

to artfiar^’fcience^^^h’ifto’"’^ 

./ revealed religion too. that i„eflin4lc taSo“rf toven"" 1 ' 

2. Sometimes it is ufed without <f. OntUfi Strmom. 

Whereon I live 1 thjfgende iooks^’thy aid, 

3 - To U,tCrn ' 0ft di " r ' fs - 

Is y T imerc , ft . in thofc territories 

Bereavement! - ^/[from^L^ ^D^vSS?’ ^ DD 

B E R e'f T. part. paff. of bereave. ^ c Pt> vation. D ,5i. 

The chief of either fide, bereft of life, 

Ur yielded to the - foe, concludes the ftrifie n . j • r. 
Berg. See Burrow. " Bhydcn s Fab. 

Be'ecamot. n.f [ bergamotte, Fr . ] 

1. A fort of pear, commonly called burramot W p 

2. A fortof ellence, or perfume, drawn fm.^, ]. . Pear - 
ingrafting a lemon tree on a bergamot near ft T* prodUced h 7 

3 - A fort of fnuff, which is onlv cl^ -X ft ° ck - 

efience rubbed into it. * ‘ Laceo, witli alittleof the 

Bf.'rg master. 11 . f rf rom C 
Uff, or chief officer, T ^Tai- 

3 A ‘ Be'rg- 
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Be'rgmote. n.f [of bens, a mountain, and more, a meeting, 
Saxon.] A court held upon a hill for deciding controverts 
among the Derbyfhire miners. Blount. 

To Berhy'mf.. v. a. [from rhyme.] To celebrate in rhyme, or 
verfes : a word <\ c contempt. 

Now is he for the numbers that Petrarch flow'd in : Laura to 
his lady was but a kitchen wench ; marry, Ihe had a better 
love to berhyme her. Shakejp. Romeo and Juliet. 

I fought no homage from the race that write ; 

I kept, like Afian monarchs, from their fight : 

Poems I heeded, now berhymed fo long. 

No more than thou, great George ! a birthday fong. Pope. 
Berli'n. n. f [from Berlin , the city where they were firfl made.] 

A coach of a particular form. 

Beware of Latin authors all ! 

Nor think your verfes flcrling. 

Though with a golden pen you fcrawl. 

And fcribble in a berlin. Swift. 

BERME. n.f. [Fr. In fortification.] A fpaccof ground three, 
four, or five feet wide, left without between the foot of the 
rampart and the fide of the mote, to prevent the earth from 
falling down into the mote ; and fometimes it is palifadoed. . 

Harris. 

To Bf.ro'b. v. a. [from rob.] To rob; to plunder ; to wrong 
any, by taking away fomething from him by Health or vio- 
lence. 

She faid, alt dcarefl lord ! what evil flar 
On you hath frown’d, and pour’d his influence bad. 

That of yourfclf you thus berobbed are. Fairy Queen, b. viii. 
BE'RRY. n. f. [bepij. Sax. from bejian, to bear.] Any fmall 
fruit, with many feeds or fmall Hones. 

She fmote the ground, the which flraight forth did yield 
A fruitful olive tree, with berries fpread. 

That all the gods admir’d. Spenf. Muiopotmos. 

The flrawberry grows underneath the nettle. 

And wholefome berries thrive and ripen bcH, 

Neighbour’d by fruit of bafefl quality. Shakefp. Henry \ . 
To Be'rry. v. n. [from the noun.] i o bear berries. 
Be'rrv-bearin’g Cedar, [cedrus bacciferaf] 

The leaves are fquamofc, fomewhat like thofeof thecvprels. 
The katkins, or male flowers, are produced at remote diftances 
from the fruit on the fame tree. The fruit is a berry, uidof- 
in° r three hard feeds in each. 'Ihe fpecics are, i. Ihe yellow 
berry-bearing cedar. 2. The Phoenician cedar. Thefe trees are 
propagated by lowing their berries, which are brought from the 
Streights, in boxes of light fandy earth ; but they are at pre- 
fent very rare, and only to be found in fomc curious old collec- 
tions. The wood is of great ufe in the Levant, is large tim- 
ber, and may be thought the fhittim-wood mentioned in the 
Scripture, of which many of the ornaments to the famous tem- 
ple of Solomon were made. It is accounted excellent for carv- 
ing, and efleemed equal almofl to any fort of timber for its 
durablcneis. 

Be'rry-bearing Orach. See Mulberry blight • 

Bert, is the fame with out bright-, in the Latin, ihftnsjnd 
clarus. So Robert, eternally famous , oi bnghti Sigbert, famous 
eonquerour. And fhe who was termed by the Germans Bertha, 
was by the Greeks called Eudoxia, as is obferved by Lintprandus. 
Of the fame fort were thefe, Phadrus, Epihamus, Phot, us, 
Lampridius, Fulgentius, lllujtrius. G lb f on s Camdo1 ' 

Bfrth. n.f. [with failors.] See Birth. , ,, 

Be'rtram *•/ [pyrethrum, Lat.] A fort of herb, called alfo 

Be^ryl n!f 0 [bcryllus, Lat] A kind of precious Hone. 

May thv billows roul afhore 

The beryl and the golden ore. Milton. 

The beiyl of our lapidaries is only a fine fort of cornelian, 
of a more deep bright red, fometimes with a caH of yellow, 

mid more tranfparent than the common cornelian. 

v Woodward's Method of Foffls. 

To Bf SCR e'en. «. a. [from/«w.] To cover with a fereen ; 

to flicker ; to conceal. . ,, • - oht 

What man art thou, that thus hefereend in night, 

So fiumblefi on my counfel ? Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 
To Besf.'ech. «. pret I befought, I have bef ought, [from pc- 

,.To emreaT^to' 'furcate] to implore; fometimes before a 

Vtbe'feech you, Sir, pardon me; it is only a letter from my 
Krnth/r that I have not all over-read. Shakefp. King Lea , . 
I befeech thee for my fon Onefimus, whom I hav J^“^/" 

mv bonds. , . , 

‘ I, in the anguifh of my heart, befeech you , 

To quit the dreadful purpofe of your foul. Add fin s Cato. 

2 To bee ; to afk ; before a thing. 

2 ’ 1 But Eve fell humble, and befought 

His peace, and thus proceeded in her plaint. Par. 

Before I come to them, I befeech your patience, whdfl I 
fneak fomething to ouifelves here prefent. 

TofertM JL [bnitmen. Dutch.] Tobccomc; .» befit, 

'° WhKfomof fpccch, or behaviour, Ir/ttmti us in our pray- 
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ers to Almighty God ? Hooker 

This overfight 

Befecms thee not, in whom fuch virtues fpring. 



. v. 


§ 34 - 


Fairfax, b. i. Jlanz. 78. 
Verona’s ancient citizens 
Cafl by their brave befeeming ornaments. 

Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 
What thoughts he had, befeems not me to fay ; 

Though fomc furmife he went to fafi and pray. Dryden. 
Bese'en . particip. [from befie. Skinner. 'Phis word I have only 
found in Spenfer . ] Adapted ; adjufled ; becoming. 

Forth came that ancient lord and aged queen, 

Armed in antique robes down to the ground. 


Follow him that’s fled ; 

The thicket is befet, he cannot ’fcape. Shakef. T. G. of Ver. 

Now, Cat-far, let thy troops befet our gates. 

And barr each avenue 

Cato fliall open to himfelf a paflage. Addi fin's Cato. 

I know thou look’H on me, as on a wretch 
Befet with ills, and cover’d with misfortunes. Addif Cate. 

2. To embarrafs ; to perplex ; to entangle without any means of 
efcape. 

Now, daughter Sylvia, you are hard befet. 

Shakefp. Two Gentlemen of V tror.a. 
Thus Adam, fore befet, reply ’d. Milton's Par. Loft , b. x. 
Sure, or I read her vifage much amifs. 

Or grief befet s her hard. Rowe's Jane Shore. 

We be in this world befet with fundry uneafmefles, diflradled 
with different defires. Locke. 

3. To waylay ; to furround. 

Draw forth thy weapon ; we’re befet with thieves ; 
Refcuc thy mifirefs. Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 

The only righteous in a world perverfe. 

And therefore hated, therefore fo befet 
With foes, for daring Angle to be juH. Paradife LoJ}, b. xi. 
True fortitude I take to be the quiet poffcflion of a man’s felf, 
and an undifiurbed doing his duty', whatever evil befets , or dan- 
ger lies in his way. Locke. 

4. To fall upon ; to harrafs. 

But they him fpying, both with greedy force 
At once upon him ran, and him bejet 
With Hrokesof mortal Heel. Fairy Queen, b. ii. cant. ii. 
To Beshre'w. v. a. [The original of this word is fomewhat ob- 
feure ; as it evidently implies to wijh ill, fomc derive it front 
befehryen. Germ, to enchant. Topfel, in his Book of Animals, 
deduces it from the Jhrew moufe , an animal, fays he, fo poifo- 
nous, that its bite is a fevere curfe. A Jhrew likewife figmfies 
a fcolding woman ; but its origin is not known.] 

1 . To wiflt a curfe to. 

Nay, quoth the cock ; but I bejhrew us both, 

If I believe a faint upon his oath. Dryden s Fabuu 

2. To happen ill to. 

Bejhrew thee, coufin, which did’H lead me forth 
Of that fweet way I was in to defpair. Shakefp. Richard H. 

Now much bejhrew my manners, and my pride, 

If Hermia meant to fay Lyfandcr lied. Shakefp. 

Beside. ) . rf p r f rorn ^ an j ] 

Besi'des. y 1 

1. At the fide of another; near. 

Befide the hearfe a fruitful palmtree grows. 

Ennobled fince by this great funeral. Fairfax, b.iu.ft. if. 
He caufcd me to fit down befide him. Bacoiis N. Atlantis. 
At his right hand. Victory 

Sat eaglc-wing’d : befide him hung his bow. Par. Loft, b. vu 
Fair Lavinia fled the fire 

Before the gods, and Hood befide her fire. Dryden' s / Enetd . 

Fair is the kingcup that in meadow blows ; 


Gay's Paftorals. 


Pope's St. Cescilio. 


Fair is the daify that befide her grows. 

Now under hanging mountains, 

Befide the falls of fountains. 

Unheard, unknown. 

He makes his moan. 

Over and above. 

Doubtlefs, in man there is a nature found, 

Befide the fenfes, and above them far. Sir J.DaWK. 

In brutes, befide s the exercife offensive percept.on and 
imagmat^t f are lodged inHin6^^^ = 

^Wcmay be fore there were great numbers of Wc and 
learned men, befide thofe whofe names are m^he chnft.an 
oris, who took core to W* 

Precepts of morality, befides the natural corrupuon of our 
tempers, are abHradcd from 

Not according to, though not contrary ; as wc lay, fume 
things arc befide nature, fome are coni, ary to na ur . but 

The Stoicks did hold a ncccflary connexion of caufcs » 
they believed, that God doth aft prater & contra natura ,b 
2 J 


Othello. 
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fWs and again!! nature. Bramhall agahft Hobbs. 

3 To fay a thing is a chance, as it relates to fecond caufes, iig- 
nifics no more, than that there are fomc events befide the know- 
ledge, purpofe, expectation, and power of fecond caufes WA 
Providence often difpofes of things by a method befide, and 

above the difcovcrics of man’s reafon. ^ , 

It is befide mv prefent bulinefs to enlarge upon this fpecula- 
. J J Locke. 

tion. . . 

4. Out of; in a Hate of deviating from. 

You are too wilful blame, 

And, fince your coming here, have done 
Enough to put him quite befides his patience. Shakejp. ri. \ • 
Of vagabonds we fay. 

That they arc ne’er befide their way. Hudibras , cant. 1. 

Thefe may f'erve as landmarks, to thew what lies in the di- 
rect way of truth, or is quite bcjidcs it. Locke. 

c. Before a reciprocal pronoun, out of ; as, befide himficf ; out ot 
the order of rational beings ; out of his wits. 

They be carried befides themfielves , to whom the dignity of 
publick prayer doth not difeover fomewhat more fitnefs in men 
of gravity, than in children. Hooker , b. ii. § 3 1, 

” Only be patient, till wc have appeas’d 
The multitude, befide themfielves with fear. Shakcfip. J. C<cf. 
Fcflus faid widi a loud voice, Paul, thou art befide thyfclf: 
much learning doth make thee mad. Aits, xxvi. 24. 

H ESIDE ’ lad v. 

Besidfs. J 

j. More than that ; over and above. 

If Caflio do remain, 

He hath a daily beauty in his life. 

That makes me ugly ; and, befides, the Moor 
May unfold me to him ; there Hand I in peril. 

Befides, you know not, while you here attend, 

Th’ unworthy fate of your unhappy friend. Dryden' s JEn. 

That man that doth not know thofe tilings, which arc of nc- 
ceflity for him to know, is but an ignorant man, whatever he 
may know befides. Tillotfon , ferrn. i. 

Some wondered, that the Turk never attacks this treafury. 
But, befides, that he has attempted it formerly with no fuccefs, 
it is certain the Venetians keep too watchful an eye. 

Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 

2. Not in this number ; beyond this clafs; not included here. 

And die men faid unto Lot, hafi thou here any befides ? 

Genefis, xix. 12. 

Outlaws and robbers, who break with all the world befides, 
mufi keep faith among themfelves. Locke. 

All diat we feel of it, begins and ends 
In the final] circle of our foes or friends ; 

To all befide as much an empty (hade, 

An Eugene living, as a Csefar dead. Pope's EJfay on Man. 

And dead, as living, ’tis our author’s pride 
Still to charm thofe who charm the world befide. Pope. 
Besi'dery. n.f. A fpecics of pear, which fee. 

To Besi'fge. v. a. [from fiege. ] To beleaguer; to lay fiege 
to ; to befet with armed forces ; to endeavour to win a town 
or fortrefs, by furrounding it with an army, and forcing the 
defendants, cidicr by violence or famine, to give admiflion. 

And he (hall befie ge thee in all thy gates, until thy high and 
fenced walls come down. ’ " Dcut. xxv Tii. 52. 

The queen, with all the northern carls and lords. 

Intend hero to befiege you in your cafile. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
Besi'f.gf.r. n.f. [from befiege . One employed in a fiege. 
There is hardly a town taken, in the common forms, where 
the befiegers have not the worfe of the bargain. Swift. 

To Beslu'bber. v. a. [from fiubbcr.~\ Todawb; to fmcar. 

He periuaded us to tickle our nofes with fpeargrafs, and make 
them bleed ; and then befiubber our garments with it, and fwear 
it was the blood of true men. Shakejp. Henry IV. 

To Besme'ar. v. a. [from fmcar .] 

1. i o bedawb; to overfpread with fomething that Hicks on. 

He lay as in a dream of deep delight, 

Befmear d with precious balm, whofe virtuous might 
Did heal his wounds. Fairy Queen, b. i. cant. ii. 

”1 hat face of his I do remember well ; 

Yet when I faw it lafl, it was befmear d 
M : as Vulcan. Shakejp. Twelfth Night. 

r lrit Moloch ! horrid king ! befmear' d with blood 
Of human facrifice, and parents tears. Paradife Loft, b. i. 

Her fainting hand let fall the fword, befmear' d 
With Wood. Sir J. Denham. 

Her guflimg blood the pavement all befmear’ d. Dryden. 

2. To foil ; to foul. 

My honour would not let ingratitude 
So much befmear it. " Shakefp. Merchant of Venice, 

v. a. Fo foil ; to difcolour. 

Perhaps he loves you now. 

And now no foil of cautcl doth bcfmircb 

Tlie virtue of his will. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

T, r ., ur 8 a y nef s> ai, d our gilt, are all beftmreh’d 

ith rainy marching in the painful field. Shakefp. Henry V 
To Besmo'k e. [f r()m rjf e i Jp ’ nenr > v • 

1. Fo foul with fmoke. 


To Besmi'rch. 
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Milton. 


11. 


Ee'som. ,. / [berk bcjU Saxon.] An mltrumcm to hv<*p 

Bacon commended an old man that fold befen.s^ . a prm.d 
young fellow came to him for a befom upon trufl ; the old man 
faid, borrow of thy back and belly, they will never afk thee a- 
gain ; I fhall dun thee every day. Bacon s J lft^ jtl 'f'f. 

I will lweep it with the befom of defiru<5hon, faith the Lor 
ofhofls. Ifaiah, xiv. 22. 

To Beso'rt. v. a. [from fort.] To fiat; to fit; to become. 
Such men as may befort your age. 

And know themfelves and you. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Beso'rt. n.f. [from the verb.] Company; attendance; train. 

I crave fit difpofition for my wife. 

With fuch accommodation and befort , 

As levels with her breeding. Shakefp. Othe.lo. 

To Beso't. v. a. [from fit. ] 

1. 'Fo infatuate ; to flupify ; to dull ; to take away the fenfes. 

Swinifh gluttony 

Ne’er looks to heav’n amidfi his gorgeous fcafi, 

But, with befitted bafe ingratitude. 

Crams and blafphemes his feeder. 

Or fools befitted with their crimes. 

That know not how to fhift betimes. Hudibras, p. 111. c 
He is befitted, and has loH his reafon ; and what then can 
there be for religion to take hold of him by. South. 

2 . To make to doat. 

Paris, you fpeak 

Like one befitted on your fweet delights. 

Shakejp. Troilus and Creffida. 
Trufl not thy beauty ; but reflore the prize. 

Which he, befitted on that face and eyes. 

Would rend from us. ' Dryden’ s Fables, 

Beso'ught. [part. pajftve of befeech-, which fee.] 

Haflcn to appeafe 
Th’ incenfed Father, and th’ incenfed Son, 

While pardon may be found, in time befought. 

Milt. Paradife Lojl, 

To Bespa'ngle. v. a. [from Jpangle.] To adorn 
glcs ; to befprinkie with fomething fhining. 

Not Berenice’s locks firfl rofe fo bright. 

The heav’ns befpangling with difhevcll’d light. Pope. 

To Bespa'tter. v. a. [from fpatier.] To foil by throwing 
filth ; to fpot or fprinkle with dirt or water. 

Thofe who will not take vice into their bofoms, fhall yet 
have it befpatter their faces. Government of the Tongue, § 5. 

His weapons are the fame which women and children ufe ; 
a pin to fcratch, and a fquirt to befpatter. Swift , lett. lxix. 

Fair Britain, in the monarch blefl. 

Whom never faction could befpatter. Swift. 

To Bespa'wl. v. a. [from fpawl.] To dawb with fpittle. 

. v. a. 1 befpoke , or befpake ; I have befpoke, or be- 


b. v. 1 . 848. 
with fpan- 


To Bespe'ak 
fpoken. [from fpeak.] 

1. To order, or entreat any thing beforehand, or againfl a future 
time. 

If you will marry, make your loves to me ; 

My lady is befpoke. Shakefp. King Lear, 

Here is the cap your worfhip did befpeak. 

Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 
When Baboon came to Strutt’s eflate, his tradclmen waited 
upon him, to befpeak his cuflom. Arbuthnot’s lift. off. Bull. 

A heavy writer was to be encouraged, and accordingly many 
thoufand copies were befpoke. Swift. 

2. To make way by a previous apology. 

My preface looks as if I were afraid of my reader, by fo te- 
dious a befpeaking of him. ' Dry dev. 

3. To forebode ; to tell fomething beforehand. 

Thy Harted fears befpoke dangers, and formed ominous prog- 
noflicks, in order to fcare the allies. Swift , Examiv. N J 45. 

4. T o fpeak to ; to addrefs. This fenfe is chiefly poetical. 

With hearty words her knight fhe ’gan to chear. 

And, in her modefl manner, thus befpake. 

Dear knight. Fairy Queen, b. i. cant. i. ft anz. 8. 

At length with indignation thus he broke 
His awful filence, and the powers befpoke. Dryden. 

Then Haring on her with a ghaflly look. 

And hollow voice, he thus the queen befpoke. Dryden 

5. To betoken; to fliew. J 

When the abbot of St. Martin was born, he had fo little of 
the figure of a man, that it befpoke him rather a monfler. Locke. 
He has difpatch’d me hence, 

W ith orders that befpeak a mind compos’d. Addifons Cato 
Bespeaker. n.f [from befpeak.] He that befpeaks any thine" 
They mean not with love to the befpeaker of the work, but 
delight in the work itfelf. Wottons Architrave. 

or fp^ts CKLE ’ [fr ° m ^ J T o mark with fpcckles. 

To Bespe'w. v. a. [from fpew.] To dawb with fpew or vomit. 
To Bespi'ce. [from fpice.] To feafon with fpices. 

. Thou might’fl befpice a cup 

I o give mine enemy alafling wink. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

To 
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To Bespi't. v. a. I bef pat , or bef pit ; I have befpit, or bcfpitten. 
[from fpit.] To dawb with fpittle. 

Bespo'ke. [itreg. partidp. from befpeak ; which fee.] 

To Bespo't. v. a. [from fpot.] To mark with fpots. 

Mildew reds on the wheat, befpotting the ftalks with a dif- 
fercnt colour from the natural. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

T o Bespre'ad. v. a. [from fpread . ] To fpread over; to co- 
ver over. 

His nuptial bed. 

With curious needles wrought, and painted flowers be/pread. 

Dry dm. 

The globe is equally befpread ; fo that no place wants proper 
inhabitants. Derham's Phyfico-Theology. 

To Bespri'nkle. v. a. [from Sprinkle.] Tofprinkleover; to 
fcatter over. 

He indeed, imitating the father poet, whofe life he had alfo 
written, hath brfprinkled his work with many fabulofities. 

Brown's Vulgar Err ours , b. i. c. 8. 

A purple flood 

Flows from the trunk, that welters in the blood : 

The bed befprinkles , and bedews the ground. Drydm. 

To Bespu'tter. v. a. [from /putter.] To fputter over fo’me- 
thing ; to dawb any thing by fputtering, or throwing out fpit- 
tlc upon it. 

Best. adj. thcfuperlative from good, [bee, betepa, berj-r, good, 
better, beft, Saxon.] 

1 . Mod good ; that which has good qualities in the highed de- 
gree. 

And he will take your fields, even the bejl of them, and give 
them to his fervants. j Samuel, viii. 14. 

When the bcjl things are not poflible, the bed may be made 
Of thofe that are. Hooker , b. v. § 9. 

When he is bejl , he is a little more than a man ; and when 
he is word, he is a little better than a bead. Sbakefp . M. of Ven. 

I think it a good argument to fay, the infinitely wife God 
hath made it fo : and therefore it is bejl. But it is too much 
confidence of our own wifdom, to fay, I think it bejl , and 
therefore God hath made it fo. Locke. 

An evil intention perverts the bejl adtions, and makes them 
fins. Addifon. Spectator, N 3 213. 

2. Tloe bejl. The utmod power ; the dronged endeavour ; the 
mod} the highed perfection. 

I profefs not talking: only this, 

Let each man do his bejl. Sbakefp. Henry IV. p. i. 

"I'he duke did his bejl to come down. Bacon’s War with Sp. 
He does this to the bejl of his power. Locke. 

My friend, faid he, our fport is at the bejl. Addif Ovid. 

3. To make the bejl. To carry to its greated perfection } to im- 
prove to the utmod. 

Let there be freedom to carry their commodities where they 
may make the bejl of them, except there be fome fpccial caufc 
of caution. Bacon. 

His father left him an hundred drachmas ; Alnafchar, in or- 
der to make the bejl of it, laid it out in glades. Addifon. Spelt. 

We fet fail, and made the bejl of our way, till we were 
forced, by contrary winds, into St. Remo. Addifon on Italy. 

Best . adv. [from well.] In the highed degree of goodnefs. 

He fiiall dwell in that place where he fhall choofe in one of 
thy gates, where it liketh him bejl. Dcut. xxiii. 16. 

Best is fometimes ufed in competition. 

Thefe latter bcjl-be-trujl-fpies had fome of them further in- 
druidions, to draw od' the bed friends and fervants of Perkin, 
by making rcmondranccs to them, how weakly his enterprise 
and hopes were built. Bacon's Henry VII. 

By this law of loving even our enemies, the chridian religion 
difeovers itfelf to be the mod generous and bejlnatured inftitu- 
tion that ever was in the world. Tillotfon,fermon v. 

To Besta'in. v. a. [from fain.] To mark with dains } to 
fpot. 

We will not line his thin befained cloke 
With our pure honours. Sbakefp. King John. 

To Beste'ad. v. a. Ibcfed-, I have befed. [from fead.] 

1. To profit. 

Hence vain deluding joys. 

The brood of folly, without father bred. 

How little you bef cad , 

Or fill the fixed mind with all your toys. 

2 . To treat } to accommodate. 

And they lhall pafs through it hardly befcad, and hungry. 

Ifaiah , viii. 21. 

Be/stial. adj. [from beaf.] 

1 . Belonging to a bead, or to the clafs of bealts. 

His wild difordcr’d walk, his haggard eyes,, 

Did all the bejiial citizens furprize. Drydens H-.nd and P . 

2. Having the qualities of beads ; brutal ; below the dignity of 

rcafon or humanity ; carnal. . . 

I have loft the immortal part of myfelf, and what remains is 
bejiial. Sbakefp. Othello. 

Moreover, urge his hateful luxury. 

And bejiial appetite, in change of lud. Sbakefp. Rich. III. 

For thofe, the race of Ifracl oft forfook 
Their living drength, and, unfrequented, left 


Milton. 
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His righteous altar, bowing lowly down 
I o bejiial gods. Milton's Paradif Lof, h. \. / . -1 

i he tilings promifed arc not grofs and carnal, fuch as Tif/j 
court and gratify the mod be/lial part of us. Decay of PM 

Bestia uity. n.f. [from bejtial.] The quality of beads ; de- 


Milt. Par. LJl, b. xii. /. ^G. 


Milton. 


gcneracy from human nature. 

What can be a greater abfurdity, than to affirm btfiality to 
be the eflcncc of humanity, and darknefs the center of Iigh't ? 

T) , Arbutbnot and Popes Mart. Scrtbln-,,, 

EE low\nnnInity^’ ^ fr ° m *&•**•] Brutally j in a manner be- 

To Besti'ck. v. a. prefer. I be/luck, I have befuck. [from flick 1 
1 o luck over with any thing } to mark any thing by infixing 
points or fpots here and there. ° 

Truth fhall retire} 

Befuck with fland’rous darts ; and works of faith 
Rarely be found. 

To Besti'r. v. a. [from f ir.] 

1. I o put into vigorous adtion. It is feldom ufed otherwife than 
with the reciprocal pronoun. 

As when men wont to watch 
On duty, fleeping found by whom they dread, 

Rouze and bejlir thcmfelves ere well awake. 

Befirs her then, and from each tender dalk 
W hatever earth, all-bearing mother, yields, 

She gathers. " ' Par. Lof, b. vs 

But, as a dog that turns the fpit, 

Befirs himfelf, and plies his feet 
'f o climb the wheel, but all in vain. 

His own weight brings him down again. Hudilras, p. ii. c. iii. 
What aileth them, that they mud needs bejlir thcmfelves to 
get in air, to maintain the creature’s life? Ray on Creation. 

2. It is ufed by Sbakefpeare with a common word. 

I am fcarcc in breath, my lord. — No marvel you have fo be- 
firred your valour, you cowardly rafeal ! Sbakefp. King Lear. 

ro BESTOW, v. a. [bj/eden, Dutch.] 

1. To give } to confer upon. 

All men would willingly have yielded him praife } but bis 
nature was fuch as to bejlow it upon himfelf, before any could 
give it. Sidney. 

All the dedicate things of the houfc of the Lord did they bt- 
f<nv upon Baalim. 2 Cbron. xxiv. 7. 

Sir Julius Ca;far had, in his office, the difpofition of the fix 
darks places ; which he had befnved to fuch perfons as he 
thought fit. Clarendon. 

2. To give as charity. 

Our Saviour doth plainly witnefs, that there fhould not be 
as much as a cup of cold water befewed for his fake, without re- 
ward. Hooker , b. ii. § 8. 

And though he was unfatisfied in getting. 

Which was a fin } yet in bef owing , madam. 

He was mod princely. Sbakefp. Henry VIII. 

Spain to your gift alone her Indies owes } 

For what the pow’rful takes not, he befows. Dryden. 

You always exceed expectations : as if yours was not your 
own, but to bejlow on wanting merit. Dryden' s Fables, Ded. 

3. To give in marriage. 

Good rev’rend father, make my perfon yours } 

And tell me how you would bejltnu yourfelf. Sbakefp. 

I could have be/lowed her upon a fine gentleman, who ex- 
tremely admired her. Tatler, N° 75. 

4. To give as a prefent. 

Pure oil and incenfe on the fire they throw. 

And fat of victims which his friends befow. Dryden. 

5. To apply. 

The fea was not the duke of Marlborough’s element •, other- 
wife the whole force of the war would infallibly have been be- 
f sewed there. Swift. 

6. To lay out upon. 

And thou fhalt befow that money for whatfoever thy foul 
ludeth after, for oxen, for fheep, or for wine. Dent. xiv. 26. 

7. To lay up; todow; to place. 

And when he came to the tower, he took them from their 
hand, and befowed them in the houfe. 2 Kings , v. 24. 

Besto'wer. n.f. [from befow.] Giver; he that confers any 
thing; difpofer. 

They all agree in making one fupreme God ; and that there 
are feveral beings that are to be worfhipped under him; fome as 
the bejlowers of thrones, but fubordinate to thcSupscmc. Stillingf. 

Bestr a'ught. partidp. [Of this participle I have not found the 
verb ; by analogy we may derive it from befratt ; perhaps it is 
corrupted from dij/raugbt.] Didradted; mad; out of ones 
fenfes ; out of one’s wits. r 

Afk Marian, the fat alewife, if die knew me not. What. 
I am not befr aught. Sbakefp. Tam. the Sm ew. 

To Bestre'w. v. a. partidp. pafT. befreived,os befrown. [from 
frew.] 'Fo fprinkle over. 

So thick befrown. 

Abject and lod lay thefe, covering the flood. Par. Lof, b. 

To Bes’tri'de. v. a. 1 hefrid ; 1 have bef rid, or bef ridden, [from 
Jlride.] , . 

X . To Aridc over any thing ; to have any thing between one s^lcgs. 
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Make him bef ride the ocean, and mankind 
Afk his confent, to ufe the fea and wind. 

9 To dep over. 

2 ‘ That I fee thee here. 

Thou noble thing! more dances my rapt heart, 

Than when I firfl my wedded midrefs law 

Bef ride my threfhold. Sbakefp. Conolanus. 

9. It is often ufed of riding. t 

He bef rides the lazy pacing clouds, 

And fails upon the bofom of the air. Sbakefp. Rom. andjul. 

That horfe, that thou fo often had bef rid: 

That horfe, that I fo carefully have drefs’d. Shakcjp. A. 11 . 

Venetians do not more uncoutlily ride. 

Than did their lubber date mankind bef ride. Dryden. 

The bounding deed you pompoufly bef ride. 

Shares with his lord the pleafure and the pride. ytf’f- 

4. It is ufed fometimes of a man danding over fomething which 

he defends. 

He bef rid 

An o’erprefs’d Roman, and i’ th’ conful’s view 
Slew three oppofers : Tarquin’s felf lie met. 

And druck him on his knee. Sbakefp. Goritlanus. 

Let us rather 

Hold fad the mortal fword ; and, like good men, 

Bef ride our downfaln birthdom. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

If thou fee me down in the battle, and bjiride me, fo ; ’tis 
a point of friendfhip. Sbakefp. Henry IV . p. i. 

He doth bef ride a bleeding land, 

Gafping for life, under great Bolingbrokc. Sbak. Henry IV . 
To Bestu'd. v. a. [from Jlud.] To adorn with duds, or fhin- 
ing prominences. 

Th’ unfought diamonds 
Would fo emblaze the forehead of the deep. 

And fo befui with dars, that they below 
Would grow inur’d to light. Milton. 

BET. n.f [pebbian, to wager; peb, a wager. Sax. from which 
the etymologids derive bet. I fhould rather imagine it to come 
from beean, to mend, encreafe, or better, as a bet encreafes the 
original wager.] A wager ; fomething laid to be won upon 
certain conditions. 

The hoary fool, who many days 
Has druggl’d with continu’d forrow. 

Renews bis hope, and blindly lays 
The dcfp’ratc bet upon tomorrow. Prior. 

His pride was in piquette, 

Newmarket fame, and judgment at a bet. Pope. 

To Bet. v. a. [from the noun.] To wager; to dakc at a 
wager. 

He drew a good bow : and dead ? John of Gaunt loved him 
well, and betted much upon his head. Sbakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 
He flics the court for want of clothes, 

Cries out ’gaind cocking, fince he cannot bet. B. Jobnfon. 

The god, unhappily engag’d. 

Complain’d, and figli’d, and cry’d, and fretted, 

Lod ev’ry earthly thing he betted. Prior. 

Bet. The old preterite of beat. 

He daid for a better hour, till the hammer had wrought and 
bet the party more pliant. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

To Beta'ke. v. a. prefer. I betook-, part. pad. betaken, [from 
take.] 

1. To take; to feize : an obfolete fenfe. 

Then to his hands that writ he did betake , 

Which he difclofing read. Fairy Queen, b. f. c. xii. f. 25. 

2. To have rccourfc to ; with the reciprocal pronoun. 

The adverfe party betaking itfelf to fuch practices as men em- 
brace, when they behold tilings brought to defperate extremi- 

tlCS * Hooker, b. iv. § 1 4. 

Thou tyrant ! 

Do not repent thefe things ; for they arc heavier 
I’han all thy woes can dir: therefore betake thee 
I c> nothing but defpair. Sbakefp. Winter's Tale. 

1 he red, in imitation, to like arms 
• Betook them, and the neighb’ring hills up tore. 

. -r , . Milton's Paradife Lof, b. vi. /. 663. 

3 - I 0 apply ; with the reciprocal pronoun. * 

With cafe fuch fond chimeras we purfue. 

As fancy frames for fancy to fubdue : 

But when ourfdves to action we betake. 

It diuns the mint, like gold that chymids make. Dryden 
As my observations have been the light whereby I have hil 
therto deer d my courfc, fo I here betake myfelf to them again 

4 - To move ; to remove. * WW ' ^alHifory. 

CW lhc n with f reW J /^. like a wcod nymph light, 

Urcad or Dryad, or of Delia’s train. 

Betook her to the groves. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. ix. /. 3*9. 

*, , J he > both betook them feveral ways : 

I^thto^droy. Milton's Paradife If, b. x. /. 6x0. 

[from teem, j T o bring forth ; to bedow ; 


To Bete'em. 

to give. 

Vol. I. 


v. a. 
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So would I, faid th’ enchanter, glad and fain 
Bet can to you his fword, you to defend ; 

But that this weapon’s pow’r I well have kend, 

To be contrary to the work that yc intend. Fairy -sj b - u « 
Belike for want of rain ; which I could well 
Beteem them from the temped of mine eyes. 

Sbakefp. Midjummcr Night’s Dream- 

To Bethink, v. a. I bethought-, I have bethought, [from think.] 
To recal to reflexion ; to bring back to confidcration, or rc- 
colleclion. It is generally ufed with the reciprocal pronoun; 
and of before the fubjeid of thought. , 

They were fooner in danger than they could almod bethink 

them/ elves of change. 

I have bethought me of another fault. Sbak. Meaf. for M. 
I, better bethinking myfelf, and mifliking his determination, 
gave him this order. Raleigh s EJfays. 

He himfelf, 

Infatiablc of glory, had lod all : 


Yet of another pica bethought him foori. P wad. Regained. 

The nets were laid, yet the birds could never bethink tbem- 
fclvcs, till hamper'd, and pad recovery. L' Eft range. 

Cherippus, then in time yourfelf bethink. 

And what your rags will yield by auction fink. Dryden. 
A little confideration may allay his heat, and make him be- 
think himfelf, whether this attempt be worth the venture. Locke. 
BETHLEHEM, n.f. [See BEDLAM.] An hofpital for lu- 
naticks. 

Be'thlehemite. n.f. [See Bedlamite.] Alunaticlc; art 
inhabitant of a madhoufe. 

BETHo'tXGHT. partidp. [from bethink ; which fee.] 
ToBethra'l. v. a. [from thrall.] To enflave; to conquer * 
to bring into fubje&ion. 

Nc let that wicked woman ’fcape away. 

For fhe jt is that did my lord bethral. Sbakefp. King John. 
To Bethd'mp. v. a. [from thump.] To beat; to lay blowi 
upon : a ludicrous word. 

I was never fo bethumpt with words. 

Since fird I call’d my brother’s father dad. Sbak. King John. 
To Beti'de. v. n. pret: It bedded , or betid ; part. pad’, betid. 
[from tib, Sax. See Tide.] 

1. To happen to ; to befal ; to bechance ; whether good or bad. 

Said he then to the Palmer, reverend fire, 

What great misfortune hath betid this knight ? Fairy Queen* 
But fay, if our deliverer up to heav’n 
Mud reafeend, what will betide the few, 

His faithful, left among th’ unfaithful herd. 

The enemies of truth ? Milton's Paradife Loft , b. xii. /. 480, 

2. Sometimes it has to. 

Neither' know I, 

What is betid to Cloten ; but remain 

Perplext in all. Sbakefp. Cymbcline . 

3. T o come to pafs; to fall out; to happen. 

She, when her turn was come her tale to tell, 

T old of a drange adventure that betided. 

Betwixt the fox and th’ ape by him mifguided. Speif. Hulls 
In winter’s tedious nights, fit by the tire 
V ith good old folks, and let them tell thee tales 
Of vvoful ages, long ago betid. Sbakefp. Richard II. 

Let me hear from thee by letters. 

Of thy fucccts in love ; and what news elfe 

Bctideth here in abfence of thy friend, Sh. Two Gent. ofVer. 

4. To become. J 

If he were dead, what would betide of thee? Sh. Rich. III. 
Beti'me. I adv. [from by and time ; that is, by the proper 
Beti mes. S time.] r 

1. Seafonably; early. 

Send fuccours, lords, and dop the rage letime. 

_ Sbakefp. Henry VI. *. iu 

i o mcafure life, learn thou betimes, and know 
Toward folid good what leads the neared way. Par Reg. 

2. boon ; before long time has palled. ^ 

\Y lulcs they arc weak, betimes with them contend ; 

I or when they once to perfect drength do grow 
Strong wars they make. Fairy Qiiecn, b. ii. r. iv. /?. 94.. 
He tires betimes, that fpurs too fad betimes. Sh. Rich. II 

, 1 ' e , mC haVC an over cnrl y ri Pcncfs in their years, 

which fadeth betimes : thefe are fird; fuch as have brittle' wits, 
the edge whereof is Toon turned. Baton's EJfays. 

Remember thy Creator in the days of thy youth ; that is 
enter upon a religious courfc betimes. Tillotfen, fernrn \. 

A '\ h .° rt L S t lc date ’ alas ■' of modern rhymes ; 

3. Earty ta'lhe 2 y“ “ Efiy.nCrit. 

He that drinks all night, and is hanged betimes in the morn- 
ing, may fleep the founder next day. Sh. Mcafure for Mcafure 
l hey rofe betimes in the morning, and offered fieri ficr" 

Be'tle. ) . T x Mace. iv. 52. 

Be'tre. J n 'f~ Indian plant, ca’led water pepper. Dift. 
lo Beiokek. v.a. [from token.] 

1. Tofignify; to mark; to reprefent: 

« know not wherefore churches fl ojld be the wo*, if, at 
} B th,. 
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this time, when they arc delivered into God’s own poffeffion, 
ceremonies fit to betoken fuch intents, and to accompany fuch 
actions, be ufual. Hooker, b. v. § i 2: 

2. TO forelhew ; to prefignify. 

The kindling azure, and the mountain’s brow. 

Illum’d with fluid gold, his near approach 
Betoken glad. Thom/on’s Summer, l. 8o. 

Be tony, n.f [bet mica, Lat.] A plant. 

T he leaves are green, rough, and crcnated on the edges: the 
flowers are difpofod in a fpike ; the upper creft of the flowet is 
advanced, and divided into two fegments; the beard, or lower 
part of the flower, is divided into three, and the middle feg- 
ment is bifid ; each flower is, for the mod part, fuccecded by 
four naked feeds. The fpecies are, i. Common or wood be- 
tony. ?. Betony, with a white flower. 3. Greater Danifh betony. 
The firft is very common in woods and fhady places, and is 
greatly efteemed as a vulnerary herb. Millar. 

Beto'ok. [irreg. pret. from betake-, which fee.] 

IoBeto'ss. v. a. [from tofs.] Todifturb; to agitate; to put 
into violent motion. 

What faid my man, when my bctofful foul 
Did not attend him as we rode ? Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 
To BETRA'Y. «. [trahir, Fr.J J 

J. I o give into the hands of enemies by treachery, or breach of 
truft. 

If ye be come to betray me to mine enemies, It-cing there is 
no wrong in mine hands, the God of our fathers look thereon, 
and rebuke it. , ebron. xii. 17. 

Jefus faid unto them, the Son of man (hall be betrayed into 
the hands of men. Matt. xvii. zz. 

For fear is nothing clfe but a betraying of the fuccours which 
reafon ofFereth. lVi/dom,xv\\. tz. 

He was not to be won, cither by promife or reward, to be- 
tray the city. Knolles’s Hijlory of the Turks. 

2. 1 o difeover that which has been entrufted to fecrecy. 

3. T o make known fomething that were better concealed. 

Be fwift to hear, but be cautious of your tongue, left you 
betray your ignorance. Watts' s Improvement "of the Mind. 

4. To make liable to fall into fomething inconvenient. 

His abilities created in him great confidence ; and this was 
like enough to betray him to great errours, and many enemies. 

King Charles. 

The bright genius is ready to be fo forward, as often betrays 
itfclf into great errours in judgment. Watts. 

5. To {how; to difeover; in a neutral fenfe. 

The Veian and the Gabian tow’rs fhall fall, 

And one promifeuous ruin cover all ; 

Nor, after length of years, a ftone betray 
The place where once the very ruins lay. Adclifon on Italy. 
BetRa'yer. n.f. [from betray.] He that betrays ; a traitor. 
The wife man doth fo fay of fear, that it is a betrayer of the 
forces of reafonable underftanding. Hooker, b. v. § 3. 

You caft down your courage through fear, the betrayer of 
all fuccours which reafon can afford. Sir f. Hayward. 

They are only a few betrayers of their country ; they are to 
purchafe coin, perhaps, at half price, and vend it among us to 
the ruin of the publick. Swift. 

To Betri'M. v. a. [from trim.] To deck; todrefs; to grace; 
to adorn ; to cmbellifli ; to beautify ; to decorate. 

Thy banks with pionied and tulip’d brims, 

'Which fpungy April at thy heft betrims , 

T o make cold nymphs chaftc crowns. Shakefp. Tempefl. 
To Betro'th. v. a. [ from troth ; betrowen, Dutch.] 
j. To contract to any one, in order to marriage ; to affiance. 
He, in the firft flower of my frefheft age. 

Betrothed me unto the only heir 

Of a moft mighty king, molt rich and fage. Fairy b. i. 
To her, my lord. 

Was I betrothed, ere I Hcrmia faw. Shakefp. Midfum. N. Dr. 
By foul’s publick promife {he 

Was fold then, and betroth'd to Victory. Cowley's Davideis. 

2. To unite any one to another by promife of marriage. 

And what man is there that hath betrothed a wife, and hath 
not taken her ? let him go and return unto his houfe. 

Dent. xx. 7. 

3. To nominate to a biftioprick, in order to confecration. 

If any perfon be confecrated a biftiopto that church, where- 
unto he was not before betrothed, he fhall not receive the habit 
of confecration, as not being canonically promoted. Aylijfe. 
To Betru'st. v. a. [from truft.] To entruft ; to put into die 
power of another, in confidence of fidelity. 

Betrujl him with all the good, which our own capacity will 
allow us, or his fufficiency encourage us to hope for, either in 
this life, or that to come. Grew' s Cojmologia Sacra, b. iii. c. 5. 

Whatfoevcr you would betrujl to your memory, let it be 
difpofed in a proper method. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 
Better, adj. The comparative of good, [ber, good, berepa, better. 
Sax.] Having good qualities in a greater degree than fome- 
thingclfe. Sec GOOD. 

He has a horfe better than the Neapolitan’s ; a better bad 
habit of frowning dian the count Palatine. 

Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 


BET 


I have feen better faces in my time. 

Than ftand on any fhoulders that I fee 

Before me at this inftant. Shakefp. King 

Having a defire to depart; and be with Chrift; which ktV 
better. p ,.. .' 

The Better. 1 ' *' 2 L 

1. The fuperiority ; the advantage; with the particle of before 
him, or that, over which the advantage is gained. 

( he Corinthians that morning, as die days before, had the 

bttter - _ “ Sidney, b. jj. 

i he voyage of Drake and Hawkins was unfortunate; yet 
in fuch fort, as doth not break our prefeription, to have had 
the better of the Spaniards. Bacon's War with Spain 

Dionyfius, his countryman, in an epiftle to Pompey, after 
an cxprels comparifon, affords him the better of Thucydides. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. i. c . 8. 

You think fit 

T o get the better of me, and you fhall ; 

Since you will have it fo— I will be yours. Southerm 
The gentleman had always fo much the better of the fatyrift, 
that the perfons touched did not know where to fix their rc- 
fentment. Prior, Preface to his Poems. 

2. Improvement ; as, for the better, fo as to improve it 

If I have altered him any where for the better, I muft at the 
fame time acknowledge, that I could have done nothin^ with- 
out him. Dryden’s Fab. Preface. 

Bk'tter . adv. [comparative of well.] Well, in a greater degree. 
Then it was better with me than now. Hof. vii. 

Better a mechanick rule were ftretchcd or broken, than a 
great beauty were omitted. Dryd. Virg. Dedication. 

T he better to underftand the extent of our knowledge, one 
thing is to be obferved. Lode. 

He that would know the idea of infinity, cannot do letter, 
than by confidering to what infinity is attributed. Locks. 

To Be'tter. v.a. [from the noun ] . 

1. To improve; to meliorate. 

The very caufe of his taking upon him our nature, was to 
better the quality, and to advance the condition thereof. 

Hooker, b. viii. § 54. 
He is furnifticd with my opinion, which is bettered with his 
own learning. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

Heir to all his lands and goods. 

Which I have better'd, rather than decreas’d. 

Shakefp Taming of the Shrrco. 

But Jonathan, to whom both hearts were known. 

With well-tim’d zeal, and with an artful care, 

Reftor’d, and betted d foon, the nice affair. Cowley's David. 
T he church of England, the pureft and beft reformed 
chufch in the world; fo well reformed, that it will be found 
caficr to alter than to better its conftitution. South. 

The Romans took pains to hew out a paflage for thefe Jakes, 
to difeharge themfclves, for the bettering of the air. Addifon. 

2. To furpafs; to exceed. 

The works of nature do always aim at that which cannot 
be bettered. Hooker, b. i. § ?. 

He hath born himfclf beyond the promife of his age; be 
hath, indeed, better bettered expectation, than you muft ex|>e<ft 
of me to tell you. Shakefp. Much ado about Nothing. 

What you do 

Still betters what is done ; when you fpcak fweet, 

I’d have you do it ever. Shakefp. I Vinter* s Tale. 

3. To advance. 

The king thought his honour would fuller, during a treat)', 
to better a party. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Be'tter. n.f. [from the adjective.] Superiour in gootl- 
nefs. 

T heir betters would be hardly found, if they did not live a- 
mong men, but in a wildernefs by themfclves. Hooker, b. i. 

The courtefy of nations allows you my better, in that you 
arc the firft-born. Shakefp. As you like it. 

That ye thus hofpitably live. 

Is mighty' grateful to your betters, . 

And makes e’en gods themfclves your debtors. 

I have fonie gold and filvcr by me, and {hall be able to makw 
a fhift, when many of my betters are ftarving. Swift. 

Bf/ttor. n. f [from to bet.] One that lays betts or wa- 

I obferved a ftranger among them, of a genteeler behaviour 
than ordinary ; but notwithftanding he was a very fair bettor, 
nobody would take him up. Addifon. Spectator, N° I2t>- 

Be'tty. n.f. [probably a cant word, without etymology.] A™ 

inftrument to break open doors. 

Record the ftratagems, the arduous exploits, and the noctur- 
nal fealades of needy heroes, deferibing the powerful^ hefty, o. 
the artful picklock. Arbuthnot's Hijiery of f Butt. 

Bet w f.'en. prep, [berpeonan, berpman, Saxon; from die ori- 
ginal word rpa, two. J 

t . In the intermediate lpace. 

What modes 

Of fmell the headlong lionefs between. 

And hound fugacious on the tainted green .• e 

3. From 
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2 From one to another ; noting interedurfe. 

He fhould think himfelf unhappy, if things mould go lo be- 
tween them, as he fhould not be able to acquit himfelf of m- 

f gratitude towards them both. Bacon s Henry 

O ‘Belonging to two in partnerfhip. , 

I a(k, whether Caftor and Pollux, with only one foul between 
them, which thinks and perceives in one what the other is 
never confcious of, are not two diftindl perfons ? 

4. Bearing relation to two. 

If there be any difeord or fuits between them and any of the 
family, they are compounded and appeafed. Bacon's Atlantis. 

Friendftiip requires, that it be between two at leaft; and there 
can be no friendlhip where there are not two friends. South. 

5. In feparation, or diftin&ion of one from the other. 

Their natural conftitutions put fo wide a difference between 
fome men, that art would never maftcr. Locke. 

Children quickly diftinguifh between what is required of 
them, and what not. Locke. 

6. Between is properly ufed of two, and among of more ; but per- 
haps this accuracy is not always preferved. 

Betvvi'xt. prep, [beep yx, Saxon. It has the fame fignification 
with between, and is indifferently ufed for it.] 

1. In the midft of two: 

Hard by, a cottage chimney fmokes, 

From betwixt two aged oaks. Milton. 

Metliinks, like two black ftorms on either band, 

Our Spanifh army and your Indians ftand ; 

This only place betwixt the clouds is dear. Dryd. Ind. Emp. 

If contradi&ing interefts could be mixt. 

Nature herfelf has caft a bar betunxt. Dryden's Aurengzebe. 

2. From one to another. 

Five years fincc there was fome fpcech of marriage 
Betwixt myfeif and her. Shakefp. Meafure for Meafurc. 

Be'vel. \n.f In mafonry and joinery, a kind of fquare, one 

Be'vil. J leg of which is frequently crooked, according to the 
fweep of an arch or vault. It is moveable on a point or cen- 
tre, and fo may be fet to any angle. An angle that is not 
fquare, is called a bevil angle , whether it be more obtufo, or 
more acute, than a right angle. Builder's Dill. 

Their houfes arc very ill built, their walls bevil, without one 
right angle in any apartment. Swift's Gulliver's Travels. 

To Be'vel. v.a. [from the noun.] To cut to a bevel angle. 
Thefe rabbets are ground fquare ; but the rabbets on the 
groundfel are bevelled downwards, that rain may the freelier 
fall off. Moxon's Mechanical Excrcifcs. 

Be'ver. See Beaver. 

Be'verage. n.f [from bevere, to drink, Ital.] 

1. Drink; liquour to be drank in general. 

I am his cupbearer ; 

If from me he have wholcfome beverage. 

Account me not your fervant Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

Grains, pulfes, and all forts of fruits, either bread or beverage , 
may be made almoft of all. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iii. 

A pleafant beverage he prepar’d before, 

Of wine and honey mix’d. Dryden's Fables. 

The coarfe lean gravel on the mountain fides, 

Scarce dewy bra rage for the bees provides. Dryden's Virgil. 

2. Beverage, or water cyder, is made by putting the mure into a 
fat, adding water, as you defire it ftronger or finaller. The 
water fhould ftand forty eight hours on it, before you prefs it ; 
when it is preffed, turn it up immediately. Mortimer’s Hush. 

3. A treat upon wearing a new fuit of cloaths. 

4. A treat at firft coming into a prifon, called alfo zarnifb. 

Be'vy. n.f. [beva, Ital.] J 

1. A flock of birds. 

2. A company ; an affcmbly. 

And in the midft thereof, upon the floor, 

A lovely bevy of fair ladies fat. 

Courted of many a jolly paramour. Fairy fhneen, b. ri. c. ix. 

They on the plain 

Long had not walk’d, when, from the tents, behold 
A bevy of fair women. Milton’s Paradife Lojl, b. xi. 1 . 582. 

. Nor rode the nymph alone. 

Around a levy of bright damfels {hone. Pope's Odyffey 

T °™ 'rV L ‘ V* [fr0m wait ^ To bemoan ; to lament; to 
cxprels forroW for. 

0 In this city he 

Hath widow’d and unchilded many a one. 

Which to this hour bewail the injury. Shakefp. Coriolenms. 
- Thy ambition, 

1 hou foarlct fin, robb’d this bewailing land 

(noble Buckingham, my father in law. Shakefp H. VIII 

Yet wifor Ennius gave command to all 

His fnends, not to bewail his funeral. Sir 7. Denham 

and rT°- bUt c Wa ’ 1 ' 3S in thcir firft principles, the miferies' 

To Be w™T“ „ °m C i Ud / CT - , N» , r 7 . 

’ i[ r . om hardware, orw,, ; y; that is, cau- 
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You muft beware of drawing or painting clouds, 
thunder, towards the bottom of your piece. 

Every one ought to be very careful to beware what he ad 

mits for a principle. 

Warn’d by the fylph, 0I1, pious maid, beware. 

This to difclofe is ail thy guardian can ; 

Beware of all, but moft beware of man. Pope’s Rape of the L. 
It is obfervablc, that it is only ufed in fuch forms of fpeccn as 
admit the word be : thus wc fay, he may beware, let him beware, 
he will beware ; but not, be did beware, or he has been ware. 
To Bewe'ep. V. a. [from weep.] To weep over or upoii ; to 
bedew with tears. 

Old forid eyes, 

Bcwecp this caufe again 3 I’ll pluck ye out. 

And caft you, with the waters that you lofe. 

To temper clay. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Larded all with fweet flowers; 

"Which bewept to the grave did go, • 

With true love fhowers. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

To Bewe't. v.a. [from wet.] To wet; to aioiftcn; to be- 
dew ; to water. 

His napkin; with his true tears all bewet. 

Can do no fervice on her forrowfu! cheeks. 

Shakefp. Titus Andronicus . 
To Bewi'ldfr. v. a. [from wild.] To lofe in pathlcfs places ; 
to confound for want of a plain road ; to perplex ; to entaiigle ; 
to puzzle. 

We parted thus ; I homeward fped my way. 

Bewilder'd in the wood till dawn of day. Dryden's Fables. 

We no folution of our queftion find ; 

Your words brwilder, not direct the mind. Blackmore. 

Our underftanding traces ’em in vain. 

Loft and bewilder'd in the fruitlcfs fcarch. Addifon' s Cato. 

It is good fometimes to lole and bewilder ourfelves in fuch 1 
ftudies. Waits' s Improvement of the Mind. 

To Bewi'tch. v. a. [from witch.] 
j. To injure by witchcraft, or fafeination, or charms. 

Look how I am bewitch’d ; behold, mine arm 
Is like a blafted fapling wither’d up. Shakefp. Richard III. 


year. 


and 


1. 


I have forfworn his company hourly this twenty 
yet I am bewitched with the rogue’s company. If "the rafeal 
has not given me medicines to make me love him. I’ll be 
hangd. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

My flocks are free from love, yet look fo thin ; 

What magick has bewitch'd the woolly dams, 

And what ill eyes beheld the tender lambs ? Dryden's Virgil. 
2. To charm; to pleafe to fuch a degree, as to take awav the 
power of refiftanee. 

Doth even beauty beautify. 

And moft bewitch the wretched eye. ’ Sidney , b. ii. 

The charms of poetry our fouls bewitch ; 

The curfc of writing is an endlefs itch. Dryden's Juvenal. 
I do not know, by the charadler that is given of her works, 
whether it is not for the benefit of mankind that thev were 
loft; they were filled with fuch bewitching tendernefs and rap- 
ture, that it might have been dangerous to have given them a 
reading. Addifon. Spectator, N° 22-5. 

BEWi'-rcnERY. n.f. [from bewitch.] Fafeination; charm; re- 
Jutlcis prevalence; 

There is a certain bewitehery, or fafeination in words, which 
makes them operate with a force beyond what we can eivc an 
account of. ° c . 

y> / bout hi 

dwmin MENT ' n ' f ' V Iombewi,ch l Fafeination ; power of 
I will counterfeit the bewitchment of fome popular man and 

'r E 'lll'WDuv UlIy t0 r he dcfirers - Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Y - v ‘ a - [pr^an, beprejan, Saxon.] 

1. 1 o betray ; to difeover perfidioufly. 

Fair feeling words he wifely ’gan difplay, 

And, for her humour fitting purpofe, fain' 

T o tempt the caufe itfclf for to bewray. Fairy 9 uccn b i‘ 

2. I oftiew ; to make vifible : this word is now little in'ufe.’ 

" 1>hil ° d "’ S Ch “ ls 

l ' lat ty deeds, which 

Next look on him that feems fot cOitnfei it“ ' ’’ ^ 
hole filvcr locks bewray his ftore of days. Fairfax b iii 

*•/ W„,] Betrayer ; diSSrf £ 

rrJ VI ’l n 3 fne , n , dis . tu ' ncd into an enemy, and a bewrayer of fc- 

SASH worU “ JU “ “““s' 1 “ 

1 . Jicfore ; at a diftance not yet reached 

A l Vhat f fam , e ? a fimey’d life in others breath, 

A thing beyond us, ev’n before our death 

Juft what you hear, you have. p nt , • m- 

On the farther fide of. " ^ 5 on Man - 


WAav"" 1 Be!” a " °‘e “**»• 1 fere mere. Sec 

To Eepanui^ Saxon; warer, Danifh.] 
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we are on land, we arc but between death and life} 
for wc arc beyond the old world and the new. 

Bacon’s New Atlantis. 

Wc cannot think men beyond fea will part with their money 3 
for nothing. Locke. 

3. Faither onward than. 

Me that fees a dark and fliady grove. 

Stays not, but looks beyond it on the Iky. Herbert. 

4. Part j out of the reach of. 

Beyond the infinite and boundlcfs reach 
Of mercy, if thou did’ft this deed of death, 

Art thou damn’d, Hubert. Sbakefp. King John. 

, Yet thefe declare 

Thy goodnefs beyond thought, and pow’r divine. 

Milton’s Paradife Lojl , b. v. /. 158. 
The juft, wife, and good God, neither does, nor can require 
of man any thing that is impoffible, or naturally beyond his 
p*wer to do. South. 

Consider the fituation of our earth ; it is placed fo conve- 
niently, that plants flourifh, and animals live ; this is matter of 
fail, and beyond all difpute. Bentley’s Sermons. 

5. Above; exceeding to a greater degree than. 

Timothcus was a man both in power, riches, parentage, 
goodnefs, and love of his people, beyond any of the great men 
of my country. Sidney. 

One thing, in this enormous accident, is, I muft confefs, to 
me beyond all wonder. JVotton. 

To his expences, beyond his income, add debauchery, idle- 
nefsj ai+d quarrels amongft his fervants, whereby his manufac- 
tures arc difturbed, and his bufinefs neglected. Locke. 

As far as they carry convidtion to any man’s underftanding, 
my labour may be of ufe: beyond the evidence it carries with it, 

I advife him not to follow any man’s interpretation. Locke. 

6. Above in excellence. 

His fntires are incomparably beyond Juvenal’s ; if to laugh 
and rally, is to be preferred to railing and declaiming. Dryden. 

7. Remote from ; not within the fphere of. 

With equal mind, what happens, let us bear ; 

Nor joy, nor grieve too much for things beyond our care. 

Dryden’ s Fables. 

8. To go beyond , is to deceive ; to circumvent. 

She made carneft benefit of his jeft, forcing him to do her 
fuch fervices, as -were both cumbcrfomc and coftly ; while he 
ftill thought he went beyond her, bccaufe his heart did not com- 
mit the idolatry. Sidney. 

That no man go beyond , and defraud his brother in any mat- 
ter. t Theff. iv. 6. 

Bf.'zel. }”•{■ That part of a ring in which the ftonc is 
Be'zil. J hxed. 

BE'ZOAR. n.f [from pa, againft, and zahar, poifon, Perfick.J 
A medicinal ftone, formerly in high eftcem as an antidote, and 
brought from the Eaft Indies, where it is faid to be found in 
the dung of an animal of the goat kind, called pazan ; the 
ftone being formed in its belly, and growing to the lize of an 
acorn, and fometimes to that of a pigeon’s egg. Were the 
real virtues of this ftonc anfwercable to its reputed ones, it 
were doubtlefs a panacea. Indeed its rarity, and the peculiar 
manner of its formation, which is now fuppofed to be fabu- 
lous, have perhaps contributed as much to its reputation as its 
intrinfick worth. At prefent, it begins to be difearded in the 
pra&ice of medicine, as of no efficacy at all. There are alfo 
fomc occidental bezoars brought from Peru, which are reckon- 
ed inferiour to the oriental. The name of this ftonc is alfo ap- 
plied to feveral chymical compofitions, defigned for antidotes, 
or countcr-poifons ; as mineral, folar, and jovial bezoars. 

Savory. Chambers. 

Bezga'rdick. adj. [from bezoar.] Medicines compounded with 
bezoar. 

The bezoardieks are neccfiary to promote fwcat, and drive 
forth the putrefied particles. Floyer on the Humours. 

Bia'ngulated. {adj. [from bums and angulus, Lat.J Having 
Bia'nculous. } corners or angles. .. 

BI'AS. n. f. [ biais , Fr. faid to come from bibay, an old Gauliln 
word, fignifying croft, or thwart.] 
t . The weight lodged on one fide of a bowl, which turns it from 
the ftrait line. 

Madam, we’ll play at bowls 

• Twill make me think the world is full of rubs, 

And that my fortune runs againft the bias. Shake/p. R. II. 
a. Any thing which turns a man to a particular courfc ; or gives 

tire direction to his meafures. 

You have been miftook : 

But nature to her bias drew in that. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

This is that boafted bias of thy mind, 

Bv which oneway to dulnefs ’tis inclin d. Dryden s Mackfl. 
Morality influences mens lives, and gives a bias to all their 
anions JL*ockc. 

Wit and humour, that expofe vice and folly, furnifh ufeful 
diverfions. Raillery, under fuch regulations, unbends the 
mind from feverer contemplations, without throwing it eft 
from its proper bias. 

Add fon s Freeholder , N 4 o- 
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Thus nature gives us, let it check our pride. 

The virtue neareft to our vice ally’d ; 

Rcafon the bias turns to good or i'll. Pope’s EJfay on Man 
Propenfion; inclination. 


Biel pita I., t _ bicipitis, Lat.j 



As for the religion of our poet, he feems to have fome little 
bias towards the opinions of Wickliff. Dr\d. Fab. Preface 
Fo Bi'as. v. a. [from the noun.] To incline to fomc fide • to 
balance one way ; to prejudice. 

■VV ere I in no more danger to he mifled by ignorance, than I 
am to be biajfed by intereft, I might give a very perfe£t ac- 
count. Lock" 

A defire leaning to either fide, biajfes the judgment ftrangc- 
ly ; by indifference for every thing but truth, you will be cx- 
^ cited to examine. Watts s Improvement of the Mind. 

Bi'as. adv. It feems to be ufed adverbially in the following paf. 
flige, conformably to the French, mettre une chcfe de biais, to 
give any thing a wrong interpretation. 

Every action that hath gone before. 

Whereof we have record, trial did draw 
Bias and thwart, not anfwcring the aim. 

Sbakefp. Troilus and CreJJida. 
Bib. n.f. A fmall piece of linen put upon the breads of chil- 
dren, over their cloatlis. 

I would fain know, why it fhould not be as noble a talk, to 
write upon a bib and hanging-fleeves, as on the India and pra- 
texta. Addifon on ancient Medals. 

To BIB. v. n. [ bibo , Lat.j To tipple ; to fip ; to drink fre- 
quently. 

He playcth with bibbing mother Mcroe, as though flic were 
fo named, becaufe flic would drink mere wine without water. 

Camden. 

To appeafe a froward child, they gave him drink as often as 
he cried ; fo that he W 3 S conftantly bibbing, and drank more in 
twenty four hours than I did. Locke. 

Biba'cious. adj. [bihax, Lat.] Much nddifted to drinking. D. 
Bib a 'city. n.f. [bibacitas, Lat.j The quality of drinking 
much. 

Bi'bber. n. f. [from to bib.] A tippler j a man that drinks 
often. 

Bible, n.f. [from / 3 !©uor, a book ; called, by way of excellence, 
The Book. J The facred volume in which arc contained the re- 
velations of God. 

If wc pafs from the apofto! ic to the next ages of th . c’~ rch, 
the primitive chriftians looked on their Bibles as thr u mc-ft im- 
portant treafurc. Government of the TV > 7. 

We muft take heed how we accuftom ourfelves to a flight 
and irreverent ufe of the name of God, and of the phrafes and 
cxprelfions of the holy Bible, which ought not to be applied up- 
on every flight occafion. Tillotfon, fermon i. 

In queftions of natural religion, wc fhould confirm and im- 
prove, or conncft our reafonings, by the divine afliftancc of 
the Bible. Watts’s LogttL 

Bibliographer, n.f. [from and to write.] A 

writer of books ; a tranferiber. DU 7 . 

Bibliothe'cal. adj. [from bibliotheca , Lat.j Belonging to a 
library. Did. 

Bi'bulous. adj. [bibnlus, Lat.j That which has the quality of 
drinking moifture ; fpungy. 

Strow’d bibulous above, I fee the fands. 

The pebbly gravel next, and guttur’d rocks. Thomfon. 

Bica'psular. adj. [bicapfularis, Lat.j A plant whofe feed vef- 
is divided into two parts. 

Bice, n.f The name of a colour ufed in painting. It is cither 
green or blue. 

Take green bice, and order it as you do your blue bice, you 
may diaper upon it with the water of deep green. Pcacham. 

Bici'pitous. } nt ^‘ 

1. Having two heads. 

While men believe bicipitotts conformation in any fpccies, 
they admit a gemination of principal parts . Bnwn’ s Vulg. Err. 

2 . It is applied to one of the mufclcs of the arm. 

A piece of flelh is exchanged from the bicipital mufcle or 
cither party’s arm. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. ii. e. 3* 

To BI'CKER. v. n. [bicrc, Wcllh, aconteft.J 

To fleirmifh; to fight without a fet battle; to fight ott 

2nd on* « I A 

They fell to fuch a bickering, that he got a halting, and on 

his picture. *** 

In thy face 

I fee thy fury; if I longer flay, vr 

We fhall begin our ancient bickerings. Sbakefp. tur.ry 
2 . To quiver; to play backward and forward. 

And from about him fierce effufion rowl’d 
Of fmoke, and bickering flame, and fparkles dire. 

Milton's Paradift Lcjl, b. vi. 

An icy gale, oft fluffing o’er the pool. 

Breathes a blue film, and, in its mid career, 

Arrefts the bickering ftream. Thomfon s Winter , • / j 

Bi'ckerer. n.f. [from the verb.] A fkirmifhcr. 

BTckern. n.f. [apparently corrupted from beak iron.] 


1. 


b. vi. /• 6/ 4 * 


An iron 


ending in a point. 


A black- 
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A blackfiniih’s anvil is fometimes made with a pike, or bic- 
lern, or bcakiron, at one end. Moxon's Meehan. Excrcifes. 

Bico'rne. ] a dj. [bicornis, Lat.j Having two horns. 
Bico'rkous. \ 

Wc fhould be too critical, to queftion die letter 1 , or ti- 
cornous element of Pythagoras } that is, the making of the horns 
a j Brown' s Vulgar Errours , b. v. c. 19. 

Eko'rpoRAL. adj. [bicorpor, Lat.j Having two bodies. 

To BID. v. a. pret. I bid, bad, bade, I have bid, or bidden, [bib- 

ban, Saxon.] . . 

j. To defire; toafk; to call; to invite. 

I am bid forth to fupper, Jeffica ; 

There arc my keys. Sbakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

Go ye into the highways, and, as many as you fhall find, bid 
to the marriage. Matt. xxii. 9. 

We ought, when we are bidden to great feafts and meetings, 
to be prepared beforehand. Hakcwell on Providence. 

2. To command ; to order; before things orperfons. 

Saint Withold footed thrice the wold. 

He met the nightmare, and her name told. 

Bid her alight, and her troth plight. Shakefp. King Lear. 

He chid the filters. 

When firft they put the name of king upon me. 

And bade them fpeak to him. Shakejp. Macbeth. 

Hafte to the houfe of fleep, and bid the god. 

Who rules the nightly vifions with a nod, 

Prepare a dream. Dryden' s Fables. 

Curfe on the tongue that bids this general joy. 

— Can they be friends of Antony, who revel 

When Antony’s in danger ? Dryd. All for Love. 

Thames heard the numbers, as he flow’d along, 

And bade his willows learn the moving fong. Pope. 

Acquire a government over your ideas, that they may come 
when they are called, and depart when they are bidden. 

IVatts's Logick. 

3. To offer; to propofc ; as, to bid a price. 

Come, and be true. — 

— Thou bidjl me to my lofs : for true to dice. 

Were to prove falfe. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

When a man is refolute to keep his fins while he lives, and 
yet unwilling to rclinquifh all hope, he will embrace that pro- 
fefHon, which bids faireft to the reconciling thofe fo diftant in- 
terefts. Decay of Piety. 

As when the goddeffes came down of old, 

V gifts, their young Dardanian judge they try’d, 

A- h bade high to win him to their fide. Granville. 
"• intereft a fhare in friendfhip, is to fell it by inch of 

; a that bids moft fhall have it : and when it is merce- 
ihere is no depending on it. Collier on Friendjtnp. 

4. To proclaim; to offer; or to make known by fome publick 
voice. 

Our bans thrice lid! and for our wedding day 
My kerchief bought ! then prefs’d, then forc’d away. 

Gay’s What d’ye call it, 

5. To pronounce; to declare. 

You are retir’d, 

As if you were a fcafted one, and not 
The hoftefs of the meeting ; pray you, lid 
Thefe unknown friends to’s welcome. Shakefp. Wint. Tale. 
Divers of them, as wc paffed by them, put their arms a little 
abroad; which is their gefture, when they bid any welcome. 

T . „. .. „ „ _ Bacon's New Atlantis. 

How, Didius, fhall a Roman, fore repuls’d, 

Greet your arrival to this diftant ifle i 

How bid you welcome to thefe fliattcr’d legions ? A Philips 

6. To denounce. r ' 

Thyfelf and Oxford, with five thou find men, 

•dial] crofs file feas, and bid falfe Edward battle. 

cu ... „ , , Shakefp. Henry VI. p. iii, 

_ ohe bid war to all that durft fupply 

The place of thofe her cruelty made die. Waller 

The captive cannibal, oppreft with chains, 
ict braves his foes, reviles, provokes, difdains; 

Of nature fierce, untameable, and proud, 

He bids defiance to the gaping croud. 

And fpent at laft, and fpeechlefs as he lies, 

With fiery glances mocks their rage, and dies. Granville 
7- To pray. Sec Bead. 

If there come any unto you, and bring not thisdoafine re- 
cede him not into your houfe, neither 4 / 7 / him God fpeed. 

When they defired him to tarry longer with them, h^con- 
finted not, but bade them farcwel. Aits, xviii 2 1 

M . I 3 y fome haycock, or fome fhady thorn, ’ 

Bffn A , * r rr Cads b ° th CVen fon 6 a,,d mo ™- Dryd. W. Of B 
drhk a t”/ [ ° m h 'i a , nd An Station of friend{fo 
^t • a poor man s houfe, and there to contribute cha- 

Diff. 


cr.r 

n; 


nty. 


'" rc ,m rf °® “mpiny 4 Mm to a fc.fl of the fa- 
Vol. I. Bason. 
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A. Philips. 


Madam, the bidden guefts are come. 

2. Commanded. 

’Tis thefe that early taint the female foul, 

Inftrua tlie eyes of young coquettes to roll. 

Teach infants cheeks a bidden blulh to know, > 

And little hearts to flutter .it a beau. P ope’ s R. of tut Lock. 

Ei'dder. n.f. [from to bid.] One who offers or propoles a 

price. , 

He looked upon feveral dreffes which hung there, and ex- 
pofed to the purchafe of the bell bidder. Addifon. Spectator. 
Bidding, n.f. [from bid.] Command; order. 

How, fay’ft thou, that Macduff denies his perfon 
At our great bidding ? Shakefp. Macbeth. 

At his fecond bidding, darknefs fled. 

Light fhone, and order from difordcr fprung. 

Milton’ s P ar ad. Lojl, b. iii. 7 1 2 « 
To BIDE. v. a. [biban; Sax.J To endure; to luffer. 

Poor naked wretches, wherefoe’er you are. 

That bide the pelting of this pitilefs ftorm. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

The wary Dutch this gathering ftorm forefaw, 

And durft not bide it on theEnglifh coalt. Dryd. Ann. Mir . 
To Bide. v. n. 

1. To dwell; to live; to inhabit. 

All knees to thee fhall bow, of thenl that bide 
In heav’n, or earth, or under earth in hell. Par. Lojl , b. in. 

2. To remain in a place. 

Safe in a ditch he bides. 

With twenty trenched galhes on his head ; 

The leaft a death to nature. Shakefp. Macbeth . 

3. To continue in a ftate. 

And they alfo, if they hide not ftill in unbelief, fhall be graf- 
fed in. Romans, xi. 23; 

4. It has probably all the fignifications of the word abide ; which 
fee : but it being grown fomewhat oblolete, the examples of 
its various meanings are not eafily found. 

Bide'ntal. adj. [bidens, Lat.j Having two teeth. 

Ill management of forks is not to be helped, when they are 
only bidental. Swift. 

Bi'ding. n.f [Isom bide.] Refidcnce; habitation. 

At Antwerp has my conftant biding been. Rowe’s J. SB. 
Bie'nnial. aelj. [ biennis , Lat.] Of the continuance of two 
years. 

Then why fhould fomc be very long lived, others only an- 
nual or biennial ? Ray on the Creation. 

Bier. n. f. [from to bear, as feretrum, in Latin, from fero.] A 
carriage, or frame of wood, on which the dead are carried to 
the grave. 

And now the prey of fowls he lies. 

Nor wail’d of friends, nor laid on groaning bier. Fairy 
They bore him barefaced on the bier. 

And on his grave remains many a tear. Shakefp. Hamlet : 
He muft not float upon his wat’ry bier. 

Unwept. Milton. 

Griefs always green, a houfhold ftill in tears : 

Sad pomps, a threfhold throng’d with daily biers. 

And liveries of black. Dryden’ s Juvenal, fat. x. 

Make as if you hanged yourfelf, they will convey your bo- 
dy out of prifon in a bier. ' ArbutbnofsJ. Bull. 

Bi estings. n. f [byyrmj, Saxon. J The firft milk given by a 
cow after calving, which is very thick. 

^ And twice befides, her bi flings never fail 
I o ft ore the dairy with a brimming pale. Drsdcn’s Virgil. 
BiFARnaus. adj. [bifanus, Lat.j Twofold j what may be un- 
derftood two ways. Din. 

Bi FEROUS. adj. [bferens, Lat.j Bearing fruit twice a year. 

Bi fid. ? °dj. [bifidits, Lat. a botanical term.] Divided 
Li fidated. J in two; fplitintwo; opening with a cleft. 
Eifo ld. adj [from binus, Lat. and fold.] '1 Wold ; double. 
If beauty have a foul, this is not fhe ; 

If fouls guide vows, if vows are fan&imony. 

If fan&imony be the gods delight, 

If there be rule in unity itfelf, ° 

This is not fhe ; O madnefs of difeourfe ! 

That caufe fets up with and againft thyfelf I 
Bifohl authority. Shakefp. Troilus and Creffida. 

Bifo rmed. adj. [biformis, Lat.j Compounded of two fomis, 
or bodies. * 

Bifu'rcatf.d. adj. [from binus, two, and furea, a fork, Lat.l 
Shooting out, by a divifion, into two heads. J 

A fmall white piece, bifurcated, or branching into two, and 
finely reticulated all over. Woodward on Foffi/s 

Bifurcation .n.f [from Linus and furea, Lat ] Divifioinn- 
to two ; opening into two parts. 

wil h l fi n tt rK t ! Chrcftka ,/ a,ld - ar derivcd it holds 

two p™s 5 that ,S ’ in a or divifion of the root into 

BIG L W • ,• r Br0ZVnS V,tl ^r Errours, b. f.c. 6 . 

BIG. adj. [This word is of uncertain, or unknown etymoIoRv • 
Jumus derives it from day * 7 ®. ; Skinner from » 

Danijh, fignifies the belly J ’ ° m ***> which ’ in 

I. Great in bulk; large. 

Both in addition and divifion. eirW , 

the idea „„ Jer 

3 C fmall. 
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final!* its prccife bulk becomes very obfeure qjid confilfed. 

Locke. 

A troubled ocean, to a man who fails in it, is, I think, the 
biggejl object that he can fee in motion. Spectator, N 4S9. 

Then commerce brought into the publick walk 
The bufy merchant, the big warchoufc built. Thomfon. 

2. Teeming; pregnant; great with young; with the particle 
with. 

A bear big with young hath fcldom been fecn. Baton. 

Lately on yonder fwelling bufli. 

Big with many a common rofe, 

'I his early bud began to blufh. Waller: 

3. Sometimes vwith of ; but rarely. 

His gentle lady, 

Big of this gentleman, our theam, deceas’d 
^ As he was born. Shakefp. Cymbcline. 

4. Full of fomething; and deftrous, or about, to give it vent. 

The great, th’ important day, 

Big with the fate of Cato and of Rome. Addifon s Cato. 

Now big with knowledge of approaching woes. 

The prince of augurs, Halithrefes, rofe. Pope’s Odyffey. 

5. Diftended ; fwoln ; ready to burft ; ufed often of the effects of 
paffion, as grief, rage. 

1 hy heart is big ; get thee apart, and weep. 

Shakejp. Julius C re far. 

6. Great in air and mien ; proud ; fwelling ; tumid ; haughty ; 
furly. 

How clfe, laid he, but with a good bold face, 

And with big words, and with a ilatcly pace. Hub. Tale. 
To the meaner man, or unknown in the court, feem fomc- 
what folcmn,coy, big , and dangerous of look, talk, and an- 
fvver. Af chant’s Schcolmajlcr. 

If you had but looked big , and fpit at him, he’d have run. 

Shakefp. Winter 's Tale. 

Or docs the man i’ th’ moon look big. 

Or wear a huger perriwig. 

Than our own native Iimaticks. Hudibras, p. ii. cant. iii. 
Of governments that once made fuch anoife, and looked lo 
big in the eyes of mankind, as being founded upon thedcepefl 
counfels, and the ilrongeft force; nothing remains of them but 
a name. South, 

In his moll profperous feafon, he fell under the reproach of 
being a man of big looks, and of a mean and abjc£t fpirit. 

Clarendon. 

Thou thyfelf, thus info’entin Hate, 

Art but perhaps fome country magiffrate, 

Whofe power extends no farther than to fpeak 

Big on the bench, and fcanty weights to break. Dryden. 

To grant big Thrafo valour, Phormio fenfc, 

Shoidd indignation give, at lcaff offence. Garth. 

7. Great in fpirit ; lofty; brave. 

What art thou ? have not I 
An arm as big as thine ? a heart as big ? 

Thy words, I grant, arc bigger : for I wear not 

My dagger in my mouth. Shakefp. Cymbcline. 

Bi gamist, n.f [bigamius, low Lat.] One that has commit- 
ted bigamy. See Bigam v. 

By the papal canons, a clergyman, that has a wife, cannot 
have an cceleftaftical benefice ; much lefs can a bigamijl have 
fuch a benefice, according to that law. Aylijfcs Parcrgon. 

Bigamy, n.f [bigamia, low Latin.] 

1. The crime of having two wives at once. 

A bcauty-waining and dillreflcd widow 
Seduc’d the pitch and height of all his thoughts, 

To bafe declcnfion, and loath’d bigamy. Shakefp. Richard TIT. 
Randal determined to commence a fuit againft Martin, for 
bigamy and inceft. Arbuthnot and Pope’s Martinus Scriblerus. 

2. In the canon law. The marriage of a fecond wife, or of a 
widow, or a woman already debauched ; which, in the church 
of Rome, were confidered as bringing a man under fome in- 
capacities for ecdefiaftical offices. 

Big a f/l li e d . ad). [ from big and belly. ] 
great with young. 

When we have laught to fee the fails conceive, 

And "row bigbettied with the wanton wind. 

Shakefp. Midfummer Night's Dream. 
Children, and bigbellied women require antidotes fomewhat 
more grateful to the palate. Harvey on the Plague. 

So many well Ihaped innocent virgins arc blocked up, and 
waddling up and down like bigbellied women. Addifon. Spcti. 

We purfued our march, to the terrour of the market peo- 
ple, and the mifearriage of half a dozen bigbellied women. 

1 ’ 0 Addifon' s Freeholder. 

Bi'gcin. n.f. [beguin, Fr.] A child’s cap. 

Sleep now ! 

Yet not fo found, and half fo deeply fweet. 

As he, whofe brow with homely biggin bound. 

Snores out the watch of night. Shakefp. Henry I v . p. 11 . 

Bight, n.f. It is explained by Skinner, the circumference of a 
a coil of rope. 

iVo 1. y. adv. [from big.] Tumidly; haughtily; with a oluf- 
tering manner. 


Pregnant ; with child ; 
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Would’ft thou not rachcr choofe a (mall renown, 

1 o be t.ie may’r of fome poor paltry town ; 

Btgly to look, and barb'roufiy to fpc.'ik ; 

I o pound falfe weights, and fcanty meafurcs break ? 

Bi'g ness. ». f [from big.] *****' S 

1. Bulk; greatnefs of quantity. 

It panicum be laid below, and about the bottom of a root 
it will caulc the root to grow to an exceffivc bignefs. Bacon 
People were f .rprifed at the bignefs, and uncouth deformity 
or the camel. PFAremnS v i ■ 

I he brain of man, in refpeft of his body, is much Wr 
than in any other animal’s ; exceeding in bignefs three oxtns 
brains. Roy on the Creation. 

2. Size ; whether greater or fmallcr. 

Several forts of rays make vibrations of fcveral bigncFes 
which, according to their bignejfes, excite fenfations of feveral 
colours ; and the air, according to their bignejfes , excites fen- 

^ fations of feveral founds. " Newton's Opticis. 

BI'GOF. n.J. [The etymology of this word is unknown ; but 
it is fuppofed, by Canulen and others, to take its rife from fome 
occafional phrafe.] A man devoted to a certain party; pre- 
judiced in favour of certain opinions ; a blind zealot, it is 
ufed often with to before the object of zeal ; as, a bigot to the 
Cartcfian tenets. 

Religious fpite, and pious fplecn bred firft 
This quarrel, which fo long the bigots nurft. Tate. Juvenal. 
In philofophy and religion, the bigots of all parties are gene- 

^ rally the moft pofitive. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

Bi'goted. adj. [from bigot. J Blindly prcpolleiied in favour 
of fomething ; irrationally zealous ; with to. 

Bigotted to this idol, we difeiaim 
Reft, health, and cafe, for nothing but a name. Garth. 
Prcfbytcrian merit, during the reign of that weak, bigotted, 
and ill advifed prince, will cafily be computed. Swift. 

Ei'gotry. n f. [from bigot.] 

1. Blind zeal; prejudice; unreafonablc’ warmth in favour of 
party or opinions ; with the particle to. 

Were it not for a bigotry to our own tenets, we could hardly 
imagine, that fo many abfurd, wicked, and bloody principles, 
fhould pretend to fuppert themfclves by the gofpcl. Watts. 

2. The praflice or tenet of a bigot. 

Our fdencc makes our adverfaries think we perfift in thofc 
bigotries , which all good and fenfible men defpifo. Pope. 

Bi'gswoln. adj. [fromi/g zmi fwoln.] Turgid; ready to burft. 

Might my bigfwoln heart 

Vent all its griefs, and give a lcofe to forrow. Addif. Cato. 

Bi'g-uddered. adj. [from big and udder.] Having large ud- 
ders ; having dugs fwelled with milk. 

Now driv’n before him, through the arching rock. 

Came, tumbling heaps on heaps, th’ unnumber’d flock. 
Big-udder d cws, and goats of female kind. Pope's Odyffey. 

Bi'lander. n.f. [bc/andrc, Fr.] A fmall veflel of about eighty 
tons burden, ufed for the carriage of goods. It is a kind of, 
hoy, manageable by four or five men, and has malls and fails 
after the manner of a hoy. They arc ufed chiefly in Holland, 
as being particularly fit for the canals. Savory. Trtvoux. 

Like hi landers to creep 

Along the coafl, and land in view to keep. Dryden. 

Bi'lberry. n.f. [from bili^r. Sax. a bladder, and berry, accord- 
ing to Skinner.] The fame with whortleberry-, which fee. 

Cricket, to Windfor chimneys fhaltthou leap; 

There pinch the maids as blue as bilberries. 

Shakejp. Merry Winds of Windfor. 

Bi'lbo. n.f. [corrupted from Eilboa, where the bed: weapons are 
made.] A rapier ; a fword. 

To be compaficd like a good bilbo, in the circumference of a 
peck, hilt to point, heel to head. Shakefp. M. IT. of Wir.dfor. 

Bi'i.boes. n.f. A fort of (locks, or wooden {heckles for the 
feet, ufed for punifhing offenders at fea. 

Mcthought I lay, 

Worfe than the mutincs, in the bilboes. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

BILE. n.J. [bills, Lat.] A thick, yellow, hitter liquour, fepa- 
rated in the liver, collected in the gall-bladder, and difeharged 
into the lower end of the duodenum, or beginning of the jeju- 
num, by the common dudl. Its ufe is to (hcathc or blunt the 
acids of the chyle ; beenufe they, being entangled with its Sul- 
phurs, thicken it fo, that it cannot be fufficiently diluted by 
the fuccus pancrcaticus, to enter the lacteal veffeis. Quincy. 

In its progreffion, foon the labour’d chyle 
Receives the confluent rills of bitter bile ; 

Which, by the liver fever’d from the blood. 

And driving through the gall-pipe, here unload 

Their yellow dreams. BlaAmsre. 

Bilf. n.f. [bile. Sax. perhaps from bilis, Lat. This is generally 
fpelt boil-, but, I think, left properly.] A fore angry fwelling- 

But yet thou art my flefh, my blood, my daughter; 

Or, rather, a difeafe that’s in my flefli ; 

Thou art a bile in my corrupted blood. Shakefp. K:r.g Leai. 
Thofc biles did run— fay fo — did not the general run? were 
not that a botchv fore ? Shakejp. Troilus and Crejalti. 

A furun- 
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int> ih a cone. I D , . . 

is accompanied with inflammation, puliation. 


A furunculus is a painful tubercle, with a broad bafxs, arllT- 
It is generally called a bile, and, in it its date, 

, and tenfion. 
Wifeman’s Surgery. 

Bilge in ajhip. The compafs or breadth of the {hip’s bottom. 

To Bilce. t/. n. [from the noun.] To fpring a leak ; to let m 
water, by driking upon a rock : a fea term. bunmr. 

Bi'l . x R v ■' adj. [from bilis, Lat. J Belonging to the bile. 

Voracious animals, and fuch as do not chew, have a great 
quantity of gall; and fome of them have the duct in- 
fer ted into the pylorus. Arbuthnot on A, • 

Ei'lingscate. n. f [A cant word, borrowed from Bdmgfgate 
in London, a place where there is always a croud of low peo- 
ple, and frequent brawls and foul language.] Ribaldry ; (out 

language. , 

There dript, fair rhct’rick languifh d on the ground. 

And {hameful bilingfgate her robes adorn. Dunciad, b. iv. 

Bili’nguous. adj. [bi unguis, Lat.] Having, or fpeaking two 

Bi lious, adj. [from bilis, Lat.] Confiding of bile ; partaking 
of bile. 

Why bilious juice a golden light puts on. 

And floods of chyle in filver currents run. Garth. 

When the tade of the mouth is bitter, it is a fign of redun- 
dance of a bilious alkali. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

To BILK. v. a. [derived by Mr. Lye from the Gothick, hi Lu- 
can.] To cheat; to defraud, by running in debt, and avoid- 
ing payment. 

Bilk'd ilationcrs for yeomen dood prepar’d. Dryden. 

What comedy, what farce can more delight. 

Than grinning hunger, and the plcafing fight 

Of your bilk'd hopes ? Dryden s Juvenal, fat. v. 

BILL n.f. [bile. Sax. Sec Ball.] The beak of a fowl. 

Their Lilli were thwarted crofsways at the end, and, with 
tliefc, they would cut an apple in two at one fnap. 

Carew’s Survey of Corr.wal. 
It may be tried, whether birds may not be made to have 
greater or longer bills, or greater and longer talons. 

Bacon's Natural Hijlory , N° 757 . 

In his bill 

An olive leaf he brings, pacifick fign ! Paradif- Lojl, b. xi. 

No crowing cock docs there his wings difplay. 

Nor with his horny bill provoke the day. Dryden s Fables. 

BILL. n.f. [bille. Sax. rpibille, a two edged axe.] 

1. A kind of hatchet with a hooked point, ufed in country work, 
as a hedging bill ; fo called from its refemblance in form to the 
beak of a bird of prey. 

Standing troops are fervants armed, who ufe the lance and 
fword, as other fervants do the fickle, or the bill, at the com- 
mand of thole who entertain them. Temple. 

2. A kind of weapon anciently carried by the foot ; a battle axe. 

Yea diftaft women manage rufty bills ; 

Againil thy feat both young and old rebel. Shakefp. R. II. 

BILL. n. f [billet, French.] 

1. A written paper of any kind. 

He does receive 
Particular addition from the bill 

That writes them all alike. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

2. An account of money. 

Ordinary cxpcncc ought to be limited by a man’s eftate, and 
ordered to the bell, that the bills may be lcfs than the eft ima- 
tion abroad. ' Bacons Ejfays. 

3. A law prefented to the parliament, not yet made an a6l. 

No new laws can be made, nor old laws abrogated or alter- 
ed, but by parliament ; where bills arc prepared-Tand prefented 
to the two houfes. Bacon s Advice to Tilliers. 

How now, for mitigation of this bill, 

Lrg’d by the commons? Doth his majefty 

Incline to it, or no ? Shakefp. Henry V. 

4 An acl of parliament. 

1 here will be no way left for me to tell you, that I remem- 
ber you, and that I love you ; but that one, which needs no 
open warrant, or fecret conveyance ; which no bills can pre- 
clude, or no kings prevent. Attcrbury to Pope. 

5. A phyfician’s prefeription. 

l ike him that took the doctor’s bill. 

And fwallow’d it inftead o’ th’ pill. Hudibras, p. i. cant. ii. 
i lie medicine was prepar’d according to the bill. 

T . , , , L’ Ej! range, fib. 183. 

l.et them, but under your fuperiours, kill. 

When dolors lirft have fign’d the bloody bill. Drvden 

0 . An advcrtifcincnt. '' 

And in dcfpair, their empty pit to fill. 

Set up fome foreign monftcr in a bill. 

7 - In law. 


Drydi 


ten. 


1. An obligation, but without condition or forfeiture for 
nonpayment. 2. A declaration in writing, that expreffeth ei 
tlier the grid and the wrong, that the complainant hath Offer- 
ed by the party complained of ; or clfe fome fault, that the 
party complained of, hath committed againil fome law This 
L, 'l 15 fomctun <s offered to juflices errants in the general af- 


f.zcs • but mefl to the lord cliahcellor. It contalnetli the fa* 3 : 
complained of, the damages thereby fullered, and P ctlt £" 0 
procefs againft the defendant for red refs. . jj 

'I he fourth thing very maturely to he confulted by the ju 
is, what influence their finding the bill may have upon the 

1 «n (Jqjji * • 

8. A bill of mortality. An account of the numbers that have died 

in any diftricl. , 1 

Moft who took in the weekly lilts of mortality, made Iitiie 

other ufe of them, than to look at the foot, how the burials en- 
creafed or dccrcafed. Graunf s Bills of Mortality . 

So liv’d our fires, ere do&ors learn d to kill, 

And multiply’d with theirs the weekly bill. I ryden . 

9. Alill of fare. ' An account of the feafon of provifionSj or ot 

the difties at a fcaft. ... . . 

It may feem fomewhat difficult to make out the nils oj fare 
for fome of the forementioned fuppers. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

jo. A bill of exchange. A note ordering the payment of a fum of 
money' in one place, to fome perlon affigned by the drawer or 
remitter, in confideration of the value paid to him in another 
place. 

The comfortable fentcnces arc our bills of exchange, upon the 
credit of which we Jay our cares down, and receive provilions. 

Taylor's Rule of living holy. 
All that a bill of exchange can do, L to direct to whom mo- 
ney is due, or taken up upon credit, in a foreign country, {hall 
be paid. Locke. 

To Bill. v. n. [from bill, a beak.] To carcfs, as doves by 
joining bills; to be fond. 

Doves, they fay, will bill, after their pecking, and their mur- 
muring. Ben Johnfon’s Catiline. 

Still amorous, and fond, and billing. 

Like Philip and Mary on a {hilling. Hudibras, p. iii. c. i. 

They HR, they tread ; Alcyone comprcfs’J, 

IBeven days fits brooding on her floating neft. Dryden. 

He that bears th’ artillery of Jove, 

The ftrong pounc’d eagle, and the billing dove. Dryden. 

T o Bill. v. a. [from bill, a writing.] To publifli by an adver- 
tiiement: a cant word. 

His mafterpiccc was a compofition that he billed about under 
the name of a fovereign antidote. L’EJlrange. 

Bi llet, n.f [billet, l rcnch.J 

1 . A fmall paper ; a note. 

When he found this little billet, in which was only written. 
Remember Ceefar, he was exceedingly confounded. Clarendon. 

2. A ticket directing foldicrs atwhathoufc to lodge. 

3. Billet doux, or a foft / illct ; a love letter. 

’Twasthen, Belinda! if report fay true. 

Thy eyes firft open’d on a billet doux. Pope’s Rape of the L. 
Bawds and pimps will be carrying about billet doux. 

Arbuthnot and Pope's Martinus Scriblerus. 

4. A fmall log of wood for the chimney. 

Let us then calculate, when the bulk of a faggot or billet, is 
dilated and rnrified to the degree of fire, how vaft a place it 
muft take up. Digby on Bodies. 

1 heir billet at the fire was found. Prior. 

To Bi llet, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To direct a foldier by a ticket, or note, where he is to lodge. 

Retire thee ; go where thou art billeted : 

Away, I fay Shakefp. Othello. 

2. Jo quarter foldicrs. 

'They remembered him of charging the kingdom, by billeting 
foldicrs. . Raleigh' s Hijlory of the World. 

I he counties throughout the kingdom were fo incenfed, and 
their affections poifoned, that they refufed to fuffer the foldicrs 
to be billeted upon them. ' Clarendon. 

Billiards, n.f without a fngular. [bollard, Fr. of which that 
language has no etymology; and therefore thev probably de- 
rived from England both the play and the name ; which is cor- 
rupted from halyards ; yards or {ticks with which a ball is dri- 
ven along a table. Thus Spenfer : 

Balyards much unfit. 

And {liuttlecocks miffeeming manly wit. Hull. Tale. ] 
A game at which a ball is forced againft another on a tabic. 

Let it alone ; let’s to billiards. Shakejp. Antony and deep. 

Even note and check, withal, 

Smooth as is the billiard ball. Ben. Johnfon’s Underwoods. 
home arc lorccd to bound or fly upwards, almoft like ivory 
balls meeting on a lilliard table. 

When the ball obeys the ftroke of a lilliard flick, it is not 
any action ot the ball, but bare pallion. . //.-/. 

BELLOW, n. f [bilge. Germ, bolg, Dan. probably of the fame 

;e Sax- a bladdcr - J A wavc iwdn > ^d 

F rom whence the river Dee, as filver cleen. 

His ^ tumbling billows roW with gentle-rore. Fairy Queen l \ 
Bdlows fmk by degrees, even when the wind is d^wrt that 


Wottort. 


firft flirred them. 

, pafmg Ncrcus with his trident throws 
1 lie billows from the bottom. c ■■ . c, . 

But when loud billows lafh the founding (lmrc, 
rite hoarfe rough verfe {hould like the torram roar. Pope. 
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Tb Bi'llow. V. n. [from the noun.] To fwell, or roll, as a 


wave. 


The btllowing fnow, and violence of the fhow’r. 

That from the hills difperfe their dreadful (lore, 

And o’er the vales collected ruin pour. Prior. 

Billow y. a dj. [from billow.] Swelling; turgid; wavy. 

And whitening down themoffy-tindur’d ftream, 

^ Defcends the billowy foam. Thomfon s Spring , /. 380. 

Bis. n.f. [binne, Sax.] A place where bread, or corn, orwinc; 
is repofited. 

1 he mod convenient way of picking hops, is into a long 


Mortimer's Husbandry. 


Swift. 


8 


n 


Prior. 


14. 


Dryden s Per f 


May think books beft, as richeft bound. 

To bind to. To oblige to ferve fome one. 

If ftill thou do’ft retain 
The fame ill habits, the fame follies too. 

Still thou art bound to vice, and ftill a (lave. 

T 7 bind to. To contraa with any body. 

Art thou bound to a wife ? feek not to be loofed. I Cor. vii. 
T 7 bind over. T o oblige to make appearance. 

Sir Roger was daggered with the reports concerning this 
"Lid would have bound her over to the country fef- 
A.ldifon. Spell a tor, N° 


fquare frame of wood, called a bin. 

As when from rooting in a bin , 

All pouder’d o’er from tail to chin, 

A lively maggot fallies out, 

You know him by his hazel fnout. 

Bi nary, adj. [Worn. Linus, Lat.J Two; dual; double. 

Bi'nary Arithmetic!;. A method of computation propofed by 
Mr. Leibnitz, in which, in lieu of the ten figures in the 
common arithmctick, and the progreflion from ten to ten, he 
has only two figures, and ufes the fimple progreflion from two 
to two. This method appears to be the fame with that ufed 
Chinefe four thoufand years ago. Chambers. 

To BIND. y.a. pret. I bound ; particip. pad. bound, or bounder/. 
[binban, Saxon.] 

1. To confine with bonds ; to enchain. 

Wilt thou play with him as with a bird ? or wilt thou bind 
him for thy maidens ? Job, xli. 5 . 

2. To gird; to enwrap; to involve. 

W ho hath bound the waters in a garment. Prov. xxx. 4. 

3. To faften to any thing. 

Thou {halt bind this line of fcarlct thread in the window, 
which thou didft let us down by. Jojhua , ii. 18. 

Keep my commandments, and live : and my law, as the 
apple of thine eye. Bind them upon thy fingers, writ^ them 
upon the table of thine heart. Prov. vii. 3, 4. 

4. To faften together. 

Gather ye together firft die tares, and bind them in bundles, 
to burn them. Matt. xiii. 20. 

5. To cover a wound with dreffings and bandages. 

When he faw him, he had compaflion on him, and went to 
him, and bound up his wounds. Luke , x. 34. 

Having filled up the bared cranium with our dreflings, w'e 
bound up the wound. Wifematis Surgery. 

6. To compel ; to conftrain. 

Thofe canons, or imperial conftitutions, which have not 
been received here, do not bind. Hale's Common Law of Engl. 

7. To oblige by ftipulation, or oath. 

If a man vow a vow, or fwcar an oath to bind his foul with 
a bond, he fhall not break his word. Humbert, xxx. 2. 

Swear by the folemn oath, that binds the gods. Pope. 
To oblige by duty or law. 

Though I am bound to every act of duty, 

I ar.i not bound to that, all flaves arc free to. Sbakcfp. Othello. 
Duties exprefsly required in the plain language of Scripture, 
ought to bind our confidences more than thofe which are but 
dubioufly inferred. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

9. To oblige by kindnefs. 

10. To confine; to hinder. 

Now I’m cabin’d, cribb’d, confin’d, bound in 
To faucy doubts and fears. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

You will fooncr, by imagination, bind a bird from finging, 
than from eating or flying. Bacon's Natural Hiji. N° 089. 

Though pafiion be the moft obvious and general, yet it is 
not the only caufe that binds up the underftanding, and con- 
fines it, for the time, to one object, from which it will not be 
taken off. Locke. 

In fuch adifmal place, 

Where joy ne’er enters, which the fun ne’er cheers, 

Bound in with darknefs, overfpread with damps. Dryden. 
To hinder the flux of the bowels ; to make coftive. 

Rhubarb hath manifeftly in it parts of contrary operations ; 
parts that purge, and parts that bind the body. Bacon. 

The whey of milk doth loofc, the milk doth bind. Herbert. 

12. To reftrain. 

The more we are bound up to an exad narration, we want 
more life, and fire, to animate and inform die ftory. Felton. 

1 3. To bind a book. To put it in a coyer. 

Was ever book, containing fuch vile matter. 

So fairly bound ? Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 

Thofe who could never read the grammar. 

When my dear volumes touch the hammer, 
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To Bind. v. it. 

1. To contraa the parts together; to grow ftiff and hard. 

If the land rife full of clots, and if it is a binding land, va,i 
muft make it fine by harrowing of it. Mortimers Husbands 

2. I o make coftive. /• 

3. To be obligatory. 

The promifes and bargains for truck, between a Swift and 
an Indian, in the woods of America, are binding to them 
though they are perfectly in a ftate of nature, in reference to 
one another. «• , 

Bind. n.f. A fpecies of hops. 

I he two beft forts are the white and the grey lirtd\ the 
latter is a large fquare hop, and more hardy. " Mortimer 

Bi'nder. n.f. [from la bind i] 

1 . A man whofe trade it is to bind books, 

2. A man that binds fheaves. 

Three binders flood, and took the handfuls reapt 

From boys that gather’d quickly up. Chapman’s Iliads. 

A man, with a binder, may reap an acre of wheat in a dav 
if it ftand well. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

3. A fillet ; a fhred cut to bind with. 

Upon that I laid a double cloth, of fuch length and breadth 
as might ferve to encompafs the fradured member ; which I 
cut from each end to the middle, into three binders. Wifeman. 

Binding, n.f. [from bind.] A bandage. 

T his beloved young woman began to take off the binding of 
his eyes. Tattler, N“ 55. 

Bi'ndweed. n.f [convolvulus, Lat.] The name of a plant. 

It hath, for the moft part, trailing ftallcs ; the leaves grow 
alternately on the branches ; the flower confifts of one "leaf, 
Ihaped like a bell, whofe mouth is widely expanded ; the ovary 
becomes a roundifli membraneous fruit, wrapped up within the 
flower cup ; and is generally divided into three cells, each con- 
taining one angular feed. The fpecies are thirty fix. 1. The 
common white great bindweed, vulgarly called bearbind. 2. 
Leffer field bindweed, with a rofe coloured flower, vulgarly call- 
ed gravclbind. 3. Common fea bindweed, with round leaves. 
4. Great American bindweed, with fpacious yellow fweet feen- 
ted flowers, commonly called Spanijh arbour vine, or SpaniJIr 
woodbine. 5. White and yellow Spanilh potatoes. 6. Red 
Spanilh potatoes. 7. The jalap, fsfe. The firft of thefe fpe- 
cies is a very troublefome weed in gardens; and the fecond 
fort is ftill a worfe weed than the former. The third fort is 
found upon gravelly or fandy ftiores, where the fait water over- 
flows : this is a ftrong purge, and, as fuch, is often ufed in me- 
dicine. The fourth fort is common in the hot parts of Ame- 
rica, and is planted to cover arbours and feats : one of thefe 
plants will grow to the length of fixty or an hundred feet, and 
produce great quantities of fide branches, and large fragrant 
yellow flowers, fucceeded by three large angular feeds. The 
two kinds of potatoes are much cultivated in the Weft Indies, 
for food ; and, from the roots, a drink is made, called molby, 
ftrongcr or weaker : it is a fprightly liquour, but not fobjed 
to fly into the head ; nor will it keep beyond four or five days. 
Thefe roots have been brought from America, and are culti- 
vated in Spain and Portugal ; but, in general, they are not fo 
well liked as the common potato, being too fweet and luf- 
cious. The jalap, whofe root has been long ufed in medicine, 
is a native of the province of Italapa, about two days journey 
from La Vera Cruz. Millar. 

Bindweed is of two forts, the larger and the fmallcr ; the 
firft fort flowers in September, and the laft in June and July. 

Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

Ei'nocle. n.f. [from binus and oculus.] A kind of dioptrick tele- 
fcope, fitted fo with two tubes joining together in one, as that 
a diftant object may be feen with both eyes together. Harris. 

Bino'cular. adj. [from binus and oculus , Lat.J Having two 
eyes. 

Moft animals are binocular, fpiders, for the moft part, odo- 
nocular, and fome fenocular. Derbarn’s Phyftco-Thtology. 

Bino'mial Root, [in algebra.] A root compofed of only two 
parts or members, connected with the figns plus or minus. 

Harris. 

Bino'minous. adj. [from binus and nomen, Lat.] Having two 
names. 

Bio'grapher. n.f. [#©• and yiag>u.] A writer of lives ; a re- 
lator not of the hiftory of nations, but of the actions of parti- 
cular perfons. 

Our Grubftreet biographers watch for the death of a great 
man, like fo many undertakers, on purpofe to make a penny 
of him. Addtfon. Freeholder , N J 35 * 

Bio'craphy. n.f. [#©-and y^upu.] 

In writing the lives of men, which is called biography, fome 
authors place every thing in the precifc order of time when it 
occurred. Ik atts s Logiii . 

Bi'ovac. ")n.f. [Fr. from wey wach, a double guard, Germ. 

Bi'hovac. C in war.] A guard at night performed by the whoie 

Bi'vouac. j army; which, either at afiege, or lying before an 
enemy, every evening draws out from its tents or huts, and con- 
tinues all night in arms before its lines or camp, to prevent ahy 
furprife. To raij'e the biovac , is to return the army to their 
tents at break of day. Trevoux. Harris. 

BFparous. 


Samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Lang 
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forth 


Bi'parous. adj. [from binus and pane, Lat.] Bringing 

two at a birth. . _ _ TT . 

Bi partite, adj. [from binus and partior, Lat.J Having two 

correfpondent parts; divided into two. 

Biparti'tion. n.f [from bipartite.] The ad of dividing into 
two ; or of making two correfpondent parts. 

Bi'ped. n.f [bipes, Lat.] An animal with two feet. 

No ferpent, or fifties oviparous, have any Itones at all ; nei- 
ther biped nor quadruped oviparous, have any cxteriourly. 

Brawn's Vulgar Errottrs , b. iii. c. 4. 
L. adj. [bipedalis, Lat.] Two feet in length; or having 


BTpedal. adj. [bipedalis, Lat.J 1 woieet in lengui; ornaving 

two feet. T , .jr * 

Bipe'nnated. adj. [from binus and penna, Lat.J Having two 

wings. 

All bipennated infects have poifes joined to the body. 

Dcrharn's Phyfico-Thcology. 
Bipe'talous. adj. [of bis, Lat. and w. 1 »xo».] A flower confin- 
ing of two leaves. Did?. 

Bi'quadrate. I n.f [in algebra.] The fourth power, arifing 
Biquadra'tick. 3 from the multiplication of a fquare num- 
ber, or quantity by itfelf. Harris. 

BIRCH Tree, [bipc. Sax. betula, Lat.] 

The leaves arc like thofe of the poplar ; the ftioots are very 
flendcr and weak ; the katkins are produced at remote dis- 
tances from the fruits, on the fame tree ; the fruit becomes a 
little fquamofc cone ; the feeds arc winged, and the tree calls its 
outer rind every year. This tree is propagated by fuckers, 
which may be tranfplantcd either in October or February; it 
delights in a poor foil. The timber of this tree is ufed to make 
chairs, b'c. It is alfo planted for hop poles, hoops, Cfc. and it 
is often ufed to make brooms. Millar. 

BFrcHEN. adj. [from birch.] Made of birch. 

His beaver’d brow a birchen garland bears. Dunciad, b. iv. 
BIRD, n. f [bipb, or bjub, a chicken, Saxon.] A general term 
for the feathered kind ; a fowl. In common talk, '/ate/ is ufed 
for the larger, and bird for the finaller kind of feathered ani- 
mals. 

The poor wren. 

The moft diminutive of birds, will fight, 

Her young ones in her neft, againft the owl. Macbeth. 

Sh’ had all the regal makings of a queen; 

As holy oil, Edward confeflor’s crown. 

The rod and bird of peace, and all fuch emblems. 

Laid noWy on her. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

T he bird of Jove, ftoop’d from his airy tour. 

Two birds of gayeft plume before him drove. 

Miltons Paradife Lojl, b. xi. /. 186. 
Hence men and bcafts the breath of life obtain, 

And birds of air, and monitors of the main. Dryden s /En 
There arc fome birds that arc inhabitants of the water, whofe 
blood is cold as fifties, and their flefti is fo like in tafte, that 
the fcrupulous are allowed them on fifh days. Locke 

Some fquire perhaps you take delight to rack, 

Tv ho vifits with a gun, prefents with birds. p ot>c 

To Bird. v. n. [from the noun.] To catch birds. 7 

i do invite you tomorrow morning to my houfc, to break- 
fall; after, wefta birdtng together- Shakefp. M. W.ofWindf. 
Bi rdbolt. n. f. [from bird and bolt, or arrow. ] A fmall foot, 
or arrow, to be fhot at birds. J » 

S c " c r°us, guilders, and of free difpofition, is to take 
thofe things for birdbolts, that you deem cannon bullets. 

B.W., [from fcri and 

Jr**’ t “S ht h ™, ,h ; “nd tops the centrifugal 

UIRDCATCHER. n.f [from bird and catch.] One that makes 
n his employment to take birds. J makes 

A poor lark entered into a miferablc cxpoftulation with a 
hr dcatcher, that had taken her in his net 
ft'ltDtlt. n.f. [from bird.] A birdcaSr. L 

Ffi VSSEtf iST ** *■>•] A fowling piece ; 

Bi'rdliup „ r rc . S jf lr fp- Merry IVives of Wind for. 

into a touoh paftc that 'Vi m ° lft p!acc ’ and P ou nft it 

wafted in°a runnhi XZl ^ °„ ^ W ° ud bc kft J thcn » 
to ferment for four o- fi no . m . otC3 appear, and put up 

thin S ar ifa, and then laid up for^ifo •^Twhfch't- 0 ^^ ^ 

4 of n r il 

bellens, the kernel, b P a ™ fcus “kppofed to bemade of fe- 
not endure the froft ^ in !t ; but will 

111 fed! ; b wSf baToV 1 br ° U S ht from W is of an 

or wa yfaring ntrnh, 
Chamber s. 
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Holly is of fo vifeous a juice, as they make birdlime of the 
bark of it. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory, N g 592. 

With ftorcs of gather’d glue, contrive 

To Hop the vents and crannies of their hive ; 

Not birdlime , or Idean pitch, produce 

A more tenacious mafs of clammy juice. Dryden s Virgl. 

I’m enfnar’d ; 

Heav’ns birdlime wraps me round, and glues my wings. 

Dryden’ s King Arthur. 

The woodpecker, and other birds of this kind, becaufethey 
prey upon flies which they catch with their tongue, have a 
couple of bags filled with a vifeous humour, as if it were a 
natural birdlime, or liquid glue. 

Grav's Coftnologia Sacra, b. i. c. 5. 

Bi'rdman. n.f. [from bird and man.] A birdcatchcr; a 
fowler. 

As a fowler was bending his net, a blackbird afkcd him what 
he was doing ; why, fays he, I am laying the foundations of a 
city ; and fo the birdman _ drew out of fight. L'EJlrange. 
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Bi'rdseye. n. f. [Adonis, Lat.J The name of a plant. 

T’he leaves are like fennel or chamomile; the flowers con- 
fift of many leaves, which are expanded in form of a rofe ; the 
feeds are collected into oblong heads. The fpecies are, 1. The 
common red birds eye. 2. The long leaved yellow birds eye , 
Cfc. 1 he firft fort is fown in open borders, as an annual 
flower plant. The yellow fort is uncommon in England. 

Millar. 

Bi rdsfoot. [ornithopodium, Lat.J The name of a plant. 

It has a papilionaceous flower ; the ovary, which rifes out of 
the flower cup, afterwards becomes a pod, fometimes diftin- 
gui ftied into bells by tranfvcrfe partitions, full of feeds, for the 
moft part roundifli ; the leaves grow by threes, but have two 
wings, or little leaves, at the origin of their foot ftalks. The 
fpecies are, r. File tailed hairy bi rdsfoot trefoil, with a Home- 
rated flower. 2. Upright hoary birdsfoot trefoil, (sfc.° The 
firft of thelc plants is, by fome, fuppofed to be the cytifis of Vir- 
gil ; it dies to the ground with us every winter, and rifes again 
the fucceeding fprmg; and, when the roots are ftrong, the 
Ihoots will rife to four or five feet high, and produce flowers in 
great plenty ; it it bc cut while young, the cows arc very fond 
of it, but horfes will n<?t eat it, unlefs they arc very hungry. 

Bi'rdsnest. n.f. An herb. 7 ]f,’f 

Bi'rdstongue. n.f. An herb. 

Bi rgander. n. f A fowl of the goo fe kind. Dill 

Jjp!;''-/ A? h; the fame with the turbot y which fee. 

LIK. rH. n.f. [beojij. Sax.] 

1 . The a& of coming into life. 

But thou art fair, and, at thy birth, dear boy, 

Nature and fortune join’d to make thee great. Shakefp. K 7 
In bpain, our fprings like old mens children be, ' 
iJccay u and wither’d from their infancy; 

No kindly fhowers fall on our barren earth 

To hatch the feafons in a timely birth . * Drod,» 

2. Extradlion ; lineage. sj>)(ien. 

Moft virtuous virgin, born of hcav’nly birth. Fain 9 

H 1 * re * ate : n or firft can I ^ 

Myfelf to be of Grecian birth denv c,v n 7 

3. Rank which is inherited by defeent/ ' Denham. 

He doth obje£l, I am too great of birth 

*J* -I you 

VV hatever be your birth, you’re fore to be 
A P eer of the firft magnitude to me. Dryden' s Ttmcvnl 

4 - The condition, or circumftances, in which any man isborn. ’ 
Iigh in his chariot then Halefos came 

5 . unh ™ “ **■ r,r e i>. 

TtS fcar ™ i for they do obferve 

Unfather dhers and loathly of nature. Shakefp H IV 
That ports are far rarer births than kings, ^ 

Your nobleft father prov’d. d .v » - , _ . 

Who P „f A^feivcs J ’ Hms E >‘e ram - 

pS,~ OJ 0 ^ : • b y>P n “l“« mix’d. 

Produce prodigious births, of body, or mind. 

She, for this many thoufand' y«rsf ^ ^ 687 ‘ 

Seems to have practis'd with much care. 

To frame the race of woman fair ; 

Yet never could a perfed birth 
I reduce before, to grace the earth. 

pt- . , , . , His cldcft birth 
I lies, marle d byhcav’n, a fugitive o’er earth. 

An I V i u‘ eS ; fmi , C ’ and ’ Wlth their flow’ry face 
And wealthy births, confefs the flood’s enfonce ' Ftl 1 

6 . The ad of bringing forth. f °”‘ ****** N ° * 20. 

VTiT ha l fair S y rian ft^epherdefs, 

VVho after years of barren nefs. 

The highly favour’d Jofeph bore 
I o him that ferv’d for her before • 

3 ° ’ And 


Waller. 

Prior. 
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And at her next birth , much like thee. 

Through pangs fled to felicity. JlUlton. 

7. The feamen call a due or proper diftance between (hips lying 
at an anchor, or under fail, a birth. Alfo the proper place a- 
board for a mefs to put their chefts, £s 7 . is called the birth of 
that mefs. Alfo a convenient place to moor a fliip in, is called 
a birth. Harris . 

Bi'rthday. n.f. [from birth and day.] 

1. The day on which any one is born. 

Orient light. 

Exhaling firft from darknefs, they beheld 

Birthday of heaven and earth. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. vii. 

2. The day of the year in which any one was born, annually ob- 
fervcd. 


This is my birthday ; as this very day 
WasCaflius born. 


Ihakefp. Julius Cafar, 

They tell me, ’tis my birthday , and I’ll keep it 
With double pomp of fadnefs : 

’Tis what the day deferves, which gave me breath. Dryden. 
Your country dames, 

Whofe cloaths returning birthday claims. Prior. 

Bi'rthdom. n.f. [This is erroneoufly, I think, printed in 
Shakefpeare , birthdoom. It is derived from birth and dom. See 
Dom; as kingdom, dukedom .] Privilege of birth. 

Let us rather 

Hold fall the mortal fword ; and, like good men, 

Bcftride our downfaln birthdom. Shakejp. Macbeth. 

Bi'rthnight. n.f. [from birth and night.] 

1, The night in which any one is bom. 

Th’ angelicic fong in Bethlehem field. 

On thy birt /might, that fung the Saviour born. Par. Regain. 

2 . The night annually kept in memory of any one’s birth. 

A youth more glitt’ring than a birthright beau. Pope. 
Bi'rthplace. n.f. [from birth and placed] Place where any 
one is born. 

My birthplace have I and my lovers left ; 

This enemy’s town I’ll enter. Shakejp. Coriolanus. 

A degree of ftupidity beyond even what we have been ever 
charged with, upon the fcorc of our birthplace and climate. 

Swift's Addrefs to Parliament. 
Birthright, n.f. [from birth and right. ] The rights and 
privileges to which a man is born ; the right of the firft born. 
Thy blood and virtue 

Contend for empire in thee, and thy goodnels 
Shares with thy birthright. Shakejp. All' swell that ends well. 
And haft been found 

By merit, more than birthright , Son of God. 

Milton's Parad. Lojl, b. iii. /. 308. 
I lov’d her firft, I cannot quit the claim. 

But will preferve the birtlrright of my pafflon. Otway s Orph. 

While nobafenefs in this breaftlfind, 

I have not loft the birthright of my mind. Dryden s Avrengz. 
To fay, that liberty and property are the birthright of the 
Englifh nation, but that if a prince invades them by illegal me- 
thods, we muft upon no pretence refill, is to confound govern- 
mcIlts> Addifon's Whig Examiner. 

Birthstra'ngled. adj. [from birth and Jlrangle.] Strangled 
or fuffocated in being born. 

Finger of birtbjlrangl' d babe. 

Ditch deliver’d by a drab. Shakejp. Macbeth. 

Bi'rthwort. n.f. [from birth and wort', I fuppofe from a qua- 
lity of haftening delivery. Arijlolochia , Lat.] The name of a 

1 The ftalks arc flexible ; the leaves are placed alternately on 
the branches ; the flowers confift of one leaf, are of an ano- 
malous figure, hollowed like a pip - , and fhaped like a tongue, 
<renerally"hooked ; the flower cup turns to a membraneous, 
oval fnaped fruit, divided into five cells, and full of flat feeds. 
The fpecies are, 1 . The round rooted birthwort. 2. The climb- 
jn^ birtlnuort. 3. Spanifh birthwort, See. 1 he firft and fecond 
arc fometimes ufed in medicine, and arc eafily propagated by 

parting their roots. MlUar ' 

B l 1 SOOTIN’, n.f. [French.] A confection made of flour, fugar, 

marmalade, eggs, &c. 

Bi'scuit. n.f. [from bis, twice, Lat. and cuit, baked, br.J 

1. A kind of hard dry bread, made to be carried to feaj it is 

baked for long voyages four times. 

The bifeuit alfo in the fhips, efpecially in the Spanifh gal- 
lics, was grown hoary, and unwholcfome. , 

® KnolUs s Hijlory of the Turks . 

Many have been cured by abftinence from drink, eating dry 
bifeuit, which creates no thirft, and ftrong friaions four or five 
times ■ dav Arbuthnot on Diet. 

2 . A composition of fine flour, almonds, and fugar, made by the 

To Bise'ct. v. a. [from binus and feco, to cut, Lat.] 1 o divide 

into two parts. ... , 

The rational horizon bifedleth the globe into two equal parts. 

Br nun's Vulgar Errours, b. vi. e. 5. 
Bise'ction. n.f. [from the verb.] A geometrical term, figni- 
fving the divifion of any quantity into two equal parts. 
BI'SHOP. n.f. [from epifeopus, Lat. the Saxons formed luycop. 


r 
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which was afterwards foftened into bijhop.] One of die iiead 
order of the clergy. 

A bijhop is an overfeer, or fuperintendant, of religious mat 
ters in the chriftian church. Ayliffe's Parer 

You fball find him well accompany’d * * 

With reverend fathers, and well learned bijhops. 

Shake/p. Richard]]! 

Their zealous fupcrftition thinks, or pretends, they cannot 
do God a greater fervicc, than to deitroy the primitive, apofto- 
lical, and anciently univerfal government of the church by hi- 

/hops. X. Charles. 

In cafe a bijhop Ihould commit treafon and felony, and forfeit 
his eftate, with his life, the lands of his bifhoprick remain ftill 
in the church. South. 

On the word bijhop , in French evcque , I would obferve, that 
there is no natural connexion between the facrcd office and the 
letters or found ; for tuique , and bijhop, fignify the fame office 
though there is not one letter alike in them. Watts' s Logick. 

Bi'shop. n.f. A cant word for a mixture of wine, oranges, and 
fugar. 

Fine oranges. 

Well roafted, with fugar and wine in a cup. 

They’ll make a fwcet bijhop, when gentle folks fup. Swift. 
To Bi'shop. v. a. [from die noun.] To confirm j to admit fo- 
lemnly into the church. 

They arc prophane, imperfect, oh ! too bad, 

Except confirm’d and bifoped by thee. Donne. 

Bi'shoprick. n.f. [biycopjuce, Saxon.] The diocefe of a bi- 
fhop ; the diftrict over which the jurifdiiftion of a bifhop ex- 
tends. 

It will be fit, that, by the king’s fupreme power in eaufes ec- 
clefiaftical, they be fubordinate under foinc bifliop, and bijhop- 
rick, of this realm. Bacon's Advice to Villirrt, 

A virtuous woman fhould reject marriage, as a good mr.n 
does a bijhoprick ; but I would advife neither to perfift in refill- 
ing. Addifon. Spctlator, N° 89. 

Thofe paftors had epifcopal ordination, poffefled prefer- 
ments in the church, and were fometimes promoted to bijbop- 
ricks themfelves. Swift on the Sentiments of a Church of E. urn. 
Bi'shopsweed. [ Ammi , Lat.] The name of a plant. 

This is an umbelliferous weed, widi fmall ftriated feeds; 
the petals of the flowers are unequal, and fhaped like a heart. 
The feeds of the greater bijhopswced arc ufed in medicine, and 
fhould be fown in an open fituation, early in the fpring. Mill. 
Bisk. n.f. [bijque, Fr.] Soup; broth made by boiling feveral 
forts of flefh. 

A prince, who in a foreft rides aftray. 

And, weary, to fome cottage finds the way, 

•Talks of no pyramids, or fowl, or bisks ot fifh. 

But hungry fups his cream lerv’d up in earthen difh. 

King's Art of Cookery. 

Bi'sket. See Biscuit. 

Bi'smuth. n.f. The fame as marcafttc ; it properly figmfies 
a hard, white, brittle, mineral fubflance, of a metalline na- 
ture, found at Mifnia ; though fuppofed to be only a recre- 
mentitious matter thrown off~in the formation of tin, as unfit 
to enter its compofition. There are fome, however, who 
efteem it a metal fui generis ; though it ufually contains fome 
filver. There is an artificial bifmuth made, for the fhops, of 

tin. , _ 

Bi'ssextile. n.f. [from bis, and fcxtilis, Lat.] Leap year; 
the year in which the day, arifing from fix odd hours in each 
year, is intercalated. 

The year of the fun confifteth of three hundred and fixty 
five days and fix hours, wanting eleven minutes ; which fix 
hours omitted, will, in time, deprave the compute; and this 
was the occafion of bijfextile, or leap year. 

Brown' s Vulgar Errours, b. iv. c. 12. 
Towards the latter end of February is the bijfextile or lntcr- 
calar dav ; called bijfextile, becaufe the fixth of tlie calends ot 
March is twice repeated. Holder on Time. 

Bi'sson. adj. [derived by Skinner from by and/;; ] Blind. 

But who, oh ! who hath feen the mobled queen. 

Run barefoot up and down, threat’ning the flames 

With bijfon rheum. Shakejp. Horn *- 

What harm can your bijfon confpefhnties glean out ot tm 
charaacr. ‘ Shahfp. Cen "' 

BI’STRE. n.f. [French.] A colour made of chimney 

cd, and then diluted with water; ufed by painters inwaffiing 

BiVroR^Ty: [bijlorta, Lat.] The name of a plant called alfo 

bS-rv’ mflbifouri, Fr.] A furgcon’sinftmmennifed m 

making incifions, of which there arc three forts ; blade 
the full turns like that of a lancet , butthe fftaight 
the blade fixed in the handle; the crooked W m y 
like a half moon, having the edge on the mfidc. 

Bisu'lcous. adj. [bif ulcus, Lat.] Clovenfootc • ... . j 

For the fwine, although multiparous, yet being ™ 

only clovenhoofed, are farrowed with open eyes, 35 
ecus animals. Brown > I ulgai u > our, >. r m t j, c 

Bit. n.f [bitol, Saxon] Signifies the whole machine of all 
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: ron appurtenances of a bridle, as the bit-mouth, the branches, 
the curb, the fevil boles, the tranchefil, and the crofs chain. , 
but fometimes it is ufed to fignify only the bit-nmuth in pma- 

CU They light from their horfes, pulling off their bits, that they 
mi"ht lomcthing refrclh their mouths upon the grafs. Sidney. 

° We have ltrict ftatutes, and mod biting laws. 

The needful bits and curbs of headftrong fteeds. 

Shakejp. Meafurefor Mcafure. 

He hath the bit fall between his teeth, and away he runs. 

Stilling feet. 

Unus’d to the reftraint 

Of curbs and bits, and fleeter than the winds. Addif. Cato . 

Bit. n.f. [from bite.] 

1. As much meat as is put into the mouth at once. 

How many prodigal bits have Haves and pcafants 
This night englutted ? Shcikefp. Timon of Jfhcns. 

Followfyour fun£tion, go and batten on cold bits. Shakejp. 
The mice found it troublefome to be ftill climbing the oak 
for every bit they put in their bellies. L'EJlrange. 

By this the boiling kettle had prepar’ d, 

And to the table fent the fmoaking lard, 

A fav’ry bit, that ferv’d to relilh wine. Dryden' s Fables. 

John was the darling ; he had all the good bits, was cram- 
med with good pullet, chicken, and capon. Arbuthnot s J. Bull. 

2. A fmall piece of any thing. 

Then clap four flices of pilafter on’t. 

That, lac’d with bits of ruftick, makes a front. Pope. 

He bought at thoufands, what with better wit 
You purchafe as you want, and bit by bit. Pope s Epijllcs. 
His majefty has power to grant a patent for ftamping round 
bits of copper, to every fubjedt he hath. Swift. 

3. A Spanifli Weft Indian filver coin, valued at fevenpcnce half- 
penny. 

4. A bit the better or worfe. In the fmalleft degree. 

There are few that know all the tricks of thefe lawyers ; 
for aught I can fee, your cafe is not a bit clearer than it was 
fcven years ago. Arbuthnot' s Hijlory of J. Bull. 

To Bit. v.a. [from the noun.] To put the bridle upon a 
horle. 

Bitch, n.f. [brese, Saxon.] 

1. The female of the canine kind ; as the wolf, the dog, the fox, 
the otter. 

And at his feet a bitch wolf fuck did yield 
To two young babes. Spenf. Vifion of Bellay. 

I have been credibly informed, that a bitch will nurfe, play 
with, and be fond of young foxes, as much as, and in place of 
her puppies. Locke. 

2. A name of reproach for a woman. 

John had not run a madding fo long, had it not been for an 
extravagant bitch of a wife. Arbuthnot’ s Hijlory of J. Bull. 
To BITE. v. a. pret. I bit ; part. paff. I have bit, or bitten. 
tan, Saxon.] 

1. To crufti, or pierce with the teeth. 

My very enemy’s dog. 

Though he had bit me, Ihould have flood that night 
Agaiiift my fire. Shakejp. King Lear. 

Such finding rogues as thefe. 

Like rats, oft bite the holy cords in twain. 

Too intricate t’ unloofe. Shakejp. King Lear. 

Thefe arc the youths that thunder at a playhoufe, and fight 
for bitten apples. Shakejp. Henry VIII. 

He falls ; his arms upon his body found. 

And with his bloody teeth he bites the ground. Dryden. 
There was lately a young gentleman bit to the bone, who has 
now indeed recovered. Tatler , N° 62. 

Their foul mouths have not opened their lips without a fal- 
flty ; though they have fhowed their teeth as if they would bite 
oft my nofe. Arbuthnot and Pope's Martinus Scriblerus. 

2 . To give pain by cold. 

Here feel we the icy phang. 

And churlifh chiding of the winter’s wind ; 

Which when it bites and blows upon my body, 

Ev’n till I fhrink with cold, I fmile. Shakejp. As you like it. 

Full fifty years harnefs’d in rugged ftcel, 

I have endur’d the biting winter’s blaft. 

And thefeverer heats of parching fummer. 

. . Rowe’s Ambitious Stepmother. 

3. 1 0 hurt or pain with reproach. 

Each poet with a difPrent talent writes ; 

One praifes, one inftructs, another bites. Rofcommon. 

4. To cut ; to wound. 

the da} 5 with my good biting faulchion, 

I would have made them fkip. Shakejp. King Lear. 

5. l o make the mouth fni2rt with an acrid tafte. 

It may be the firft water will have more of the feent as 
more fragrant ; and the fecond more of the tafte, as more bit- 

f, % r .' m btti ng’ Bacon’s Natural Hijlory, N° 21 

o. 1 0 cheat; to trick; to defraud : a low phrafc. 

Aflcep and naked as an Indian by. 

An honed faclor ftoic a gem away : 

He pledg’d it to the knight; the knight had wit, 

00 kept the diamond, and the rogue was bit. Pope, 
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Ifvou had allowed half the hue gentlemen to have comet het! 
with you, they would have been ftrangely bit, w, 1 j 'O 
thought only to fall in love with a fair lady. F<? e 5 Letters. 
Bite. °.f [from the verb.] 

1. The feizurc of any thing by the teeth. . . 

Does he think he can endure the cverlafting burn mgs, • 
arm himfelf againft the bites of the never dying worm . South. 
Nor dogdays parching heat, that fplits the rocks, 1 
Arc half fo harmful as the greedy flocks ; f 

Their venom’d bite, and fears indented on the flocks. J 
Dryden’ s Virgil s Gecrgieks, b. ii. 5 22. 

2. The acl of a fifh that takes the bait. 

I have known a very good fifher angle diligently four or fix 
hours for a river carp, and not have a bite. Iv niton s Angler. 

3. A cheat ; a trick ; a fraud ; in low and vulgar language. 

Let a man be ne’er fo wife. 

He may be caught with fober lies ; 

For take it in its proper light, .. 

’Tis juft what coxcombs call a bite. Swift. 

4. A fharper ; one who commits frauds. 

Bi'ter. n.f [from bite.] 


Camden’s Remains. 


He that bites. 

Great barkers are ilo biters. 

2 . A fifh apt to take the bait. . j 

He is fo bold, that he will invade one of his own kind,^ and 
you may therefore eafily believe him to be a bold biter. IP a! ton. 

3. A tricker ; a deceiver. 

A Liter is one who tells you a thing, you have no rcafon to 
di (believe in itfelf, and perhaps has given you, before he bit 
you, no reafon to difbelievc it for his faying it; and, if you 
give him credit, laughs in your face, and triumphs that he has 
deceived you. He is one who thinks you a fool, becaufe you 
do not think him a knave. Spedlator , N° 5 04. 

Bi'ttacle. n.f A frame of timber in the fieerage of a fhip, 
where the compafs is placed. Dilfi 

Bi'tten. particip. pajf. [from to bite ; which fee.] 

BUTTER, adj. [breeji, Saxon.] 

1. Having a hot, acrid, biting tafte, like wormwood; 

Bitter things are apt rather to kill than engender putrefac- 
tion. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 696. 

Though a man in a fever fhould, from fugar; have a bitter 
tafte, which, at another time, produces a fweet one ; yet the 
idea of bitter in that man’s mind, would be as clear and dif- 
tin£l from the idea of fweet, as if he had tailed only gall. 

Locke: 

2. Sharp; cruel; fevere. 

Friends nowfaft fworn, 

Unfeparable, {hall within this hour. 

On a diflenfion of a doit, break out 

To bittcrcjl enmity. Shakejp. Coriolanus: 

Hufbands, love your wives, and be not bitter againft them. 

Colojf. iii. 19. 

The word of God, inftcad of a bitter , teaches us a charitable 
zeal. Sprat. 

3. Calamitous; mifcrable. 

Noble friends and fellows, whom to leave 
Is only bitter to him, only dying ; 

Go with me, like good angels, to my end. Shakejp. H. VIII. 

A dire indudlion am I witnefs to ; 

And will to France, hoping, the confequcnce 

Will prove as bitter, black, and tragical. Shakejp. Rich. III. 

Tell him, that if I bear my bitter fate, 

’Tis to behold his vengeance for my foil. Dryden s JEneis. 

4. Painful ; inclement. 

And fhun the bitter confcquencc : for know. 

The day thou eat’ft thereof, my foie command 
T ranfgreft, inevitably thou {halt die. Paradife Lojl, b. viii. 
The fowl the borders fly. 

And fhun the bitter blaft, and wheel about the fky. Dryden. 

5. Sharp ; reproachful ; fatirical. 

Go with me. 

And, in the breath of bitter words, let’s {mother 

. c ’ a ™ ned fon - Shakejp. RltbardUl. 

6 . Mournful ; affltifted. 

Wherefore is light given unto him that is in mifery,and life 
unto the bitter in foul ? jj by iifc , 0> 

7- In any manner, unpleafing or hurtful. 

Bitter is an equivocal word ; there is bitter wormwood, 
there are bitter words, there are tor enemies, and a tor cold 
morning. Watt'd s Logick. 

Bittercourd. n.f. [colocynthis, Lat.] The name of a plant. 

It is, in all refpe&s, like the gourd, excepting the leaves of 
the plant being deeply jagged, and the fruit being exceflivelv 
bitter, and not eatable. There arc feveral varieties of this 

r .- ,ch arC ver >' common d ^'crs parts of thcEaft and 
Welt Indies. 

Bi'tteriy. adv. [from bitter.] ' 

1. With a bitter tafte. 

2. In a bitter manner ; forrowfully; calami coufiy. 

I fo lively acted with my tears, 
rhat my poor miftrefs, moved therewithal, 
ept bit ter l ) . Shakejp. Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

Bitterly 
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Bitter!} haft thou paid, and ftill art paying 
That rigid (core. Milton's / Igonijles , l. 432. 

3. Sharply ; feverely. 

His behaviour is not to cenfurc bitterly the errours of their 
zeal. Sprat. 

Bi'ttern. n.f. [butcur, Fr.] A bird with long legs, and a 
long bill, which ieeds upon f;fh ; remarkable for the noife 
which he makes, ufually called bumping. See Bittour. 

The poor filh have enemies enough, befides fuch unnatural 
fi flier men as otters, the cormorant, and the bittern. Walton. 

So that fcarce 

The bittern knows his tunc, with bill ingulpht. 

To (hake the founding marfil. ' Ihomfon's Spring. 

Bi’ttern. n.f. [from bitter .] A very bitter liquour, which 
drains off in making of common fait, and ufed in the prepara- 
tion of Epfom fait. Sjhiincy. 

Bitterness, n.f. [from bitter.] 

1 . A bitter tafte. 

The idea of whitenefs, or bitternefs, is in the mind, exactly 
anfwering that power which is in any body to produce it there. 

Locke. 

2. Malice; grudge; hatred; implacability. 

The bitternefs and animofity between the chief commanders 
was fuch, that a great part of the army was marched. Clarend. 

3. Sharpncfs ; feverity of temper. 

His forrows have fo overwhelm’d his wits, 

Shall we be thus afflicted in his wreaks, 

His fits, his frenzy, and his bitternefs ? Shakefp. Tit. Andr. 
Pierpoint and Crew appeared now to have contracted more 
bitternefs and fournefs than formerly, and were more referved 
towards the king’s commiflioners. Clarendon , b. viii. 

4. Satire; piquancy; keennefs of reproach. 

Some think their wits have been afleep, except they dart out 
foinewhat piquant, and to the quick : men ought to find the 
difference between faltnefs and bitternefs. Bacon , EJfay 33. 

5. Sorrow; vexation; affliction. 

There appears much joy in him, even fo much, that joy 
could not (hew itfelf modeft enough, without a badge of bitter- 
nefs. Shakefp. Much ado about Nothing. 

' They (hall mourn fdr him, as one mourneth for his only fon, 
and (hall be in blitemcf for him, as one that is in bitternefs for 
his firftborn. Z ech. xii. 1 o. 

Mod purfuc tb.e plcafurcs, as they call them, of their natures, 
which begin in fin, arc carried on with danger, and end in 
bitternefs. Wake's Preparation for Death. 

I oft, in bitternefs of foul, deplor’d 
My abient daughter, and my dearer lord. Pope's Odyjfey. 

Bittersweet, n.f [from bitter and j'weet.] The name of 
an apple, which has a compound tafte of fwcct and bitter. 

It is but a bitterfwect at bed, and the fine colours of the fer- 
pent do by no means make amends for the fmart and poifon of 
his ding. South. 

When I exprefs the tade of an apple, which we call the 
Utterfwcet , none cart midakc what I mean. Watts's Logici. 

Bi'ttervetch. n. f [orobus, Lat.] 

This plant hath a papilionaceous flower, out of whofe cm- 
palement rifes the pointal, w rapt up in the membrane, which 
becomes a round pod, full of oval (haped feeds ; two leaves, 
joined together, grow upon a rib that terminates in a point. 

J Millar. 

Ei'ttour. n.f. [butonr, Fr.] The name of a bird, commonly 
called the bittern ; [See Bittern.] but perhaps as properly 
bittour. 

Then to the waters brink (lie laid her head ; 

And, as a bittour bumps within a reed. 

To thee alone, O lake, (lie faid, I tell. Dryden's W. of Bath. 

Bjtu'me. n.f. [from bitumen.] Bitumen. Sec BITUMEN. 

Mix with tliefe 

Id:ean pitch, quick fulphur, filver’s fpumc. 

Sea onion, hellebore, and black biturne. Mays V irgtl. 

BITU'MF.N. n. f. [Lat.] A fat undhious matter dug out of 
the earth, or feummed off lakes, as the Afphaltis in Judsa, of 
various kinds ; feme fo hard as to be ufed for coals ; others fo 
glutinous as to ferve for mortar. Savory. 

b i s reported, that bitumen mingled with lime, and put un- 
der water, will make, as it were, an artificial rock, the fub- 
dancc becometh fo hard. Bacon's Nat. Hijlory, N 3 783. 

The fabrick fecin’d a work of rifmg ground. 

With fulphur and bitumen caft between. Dryden's Fables. 
Bitumen is a bodv that readily takes fire, yields an oil, and is 
foluble in water. ' Woodward's Method of FoJJils. 

Bit.u'mxnoos. adj. [from bitumen.] Having the nature and 
qualities of bitumen ; compounded of bitumen. 

Naphtha, which was the bituminous mortar ufed in the walls 
of Babylon, crows to an entire and very hard matter, like a 
^ olie . ' ~ Bacon's Phyftcal Remains. 

The fruitage fair to fight, like that which grew 
Near that bituminous lake, where Sodom flam d. 

Milton's Par. Lofl , b. x. /. 562. 

Biva'eve. adj. [from bums and valves, Lat.] Having two 
valves or (butters ; a term ufed of thofe fifli that have two 
(hello as oy fiers ; and of thofe plants whofe feed pods open 
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their whole length, to difeharge their feeds, as peas' 

in the cavity lies loofc the (hell of feme fort of bivalve U r 
ger than could be introduced in at either of thofe holes. * 

Bi'zantine. n.f. [more properly fpelt byzantine ; from jw! 
lium.] A great piece of gold valued at fifteen pound, which the 
king oftereth upon high feftival days; it is yet called a bizan 
Unc, which anciently was apiece of gold coined by the emne 

T ro ^f f t , Con * an ‘r i ’ 1 '- „ twi r,S; 

To, BLAB. v. a. [blabbcren, Dutch.] 

*’ } 0 t f 11 , ^. hat r °“g ht to kept fecret ; it ufually implies rather 
thoughtleffnefs than treachery ; but may be ufed in cither fenfe. 
The gaudy, blabbing , and remorfeful day, 

Is crept into the bofom of the fea. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

Thy dues be done, and none left out, 

Ere the blabbing eaftern fcout 
The nice morn on the Indian deep, 

From her cabin’d loophole peep. Milton 

Nature has made man’s brealt no windores, 

T o publifh what he docs within doors ; 

Nor what dark fccrets there inhabit, 

Unlefs his own ra(h folly blab it. Huclibras, p. ii. c . ii. 

Sorrow nor joy can be difguis’d by art, 

Our foreheads blab the fccrets of our heart. Dryden's fuv. 

It is unlawful to give any kind of religious worfhip to a crea- 
ture ; but the very indices of the fathers cannot efcape the in- 
dex expurgatorius , for blabbing fo great a truth. Stilling fleet. 

Nor whifper to the tattling reeds 
The blackcft of all female deeds ; 

Nor blab it on the lonely rocks, 

Where echo fits, and lift’ning mocks. Swift, 

2. To tell ; in a good fenfe. 

That delightful engine of her thoughts. 

That blalb'd them with fuch pleading eloquence. 

Is torn from forth that pretty hollow cage. 

Shakefp. Titus A/ulronicus. 
I o Blab. v. n. To tattle ; to tell tales. 

Your mute I’ll be ; 

When my tongue blabs , then let mine eyes not fee. 

Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 
Blab. n.f. [from the verb.] Atcltalc; a thoughtlcis babbler ; 
a treacherous betrayer of fccrets. 

The fecret man heareth many confeffions; for who will open 
himfelf to a blab , or babbler ? Bacon , EJfay 6. 

To have reveal’d 

Secrets of man, the fecrets of a friend. 

Contempt and fcorn of all, to be excluded 
All friendlhip, and avoided a»a blab. Adi/ton’s Agonifes: 
Whoever (hews me a very inquifitive body, I’ll (hew him a 
blab , and one that (hall make privacy as publick as a proclama- 
tion. L'EJlrange. 

I (hould have certainly gone about (hewing my letters, under 
the charge of fccrecy, to every blab of my acquaintance. 

Swift's Letters. 

Bla'bber. n.f. [from Hal.] A tattler; atcltalc. 

To Bla'eber. v. n. To whiffle to a horfe. Skimier. 

Bla'bberlipped. Skinner. See Blobberlitped. 

BLACK, adj. [blac, Saxon.] 

1. Of the colour of night. 

In die twilight in the evening, in the Hack and dark night. 

Prcv. vii. 9. 

By Ariftode it feems to be implied, in thefc problems which 
enquire why the fun makes man black , and not the fire, why it 
whitens wax, yet blacks the (kin. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

2 . Dark. 

The heaven was black with clouds and wind, and there was a 
great rain. 1 Kings , xviii. 45. 

3. Cloudy of countenance ; fullen. 

She hath abated me of half my train ; 

Look’d black upon me. Shakefp. King Lear. 

4. Horrible; wicked; atrocious. 

Either my country never muff be freed. 

Or I confenting to fo black a deed. Dryden's Indian Emp'. 

5. Difmal; mournful. 

A dire indu&ion am I witnefs to ; 

And will to France, hoping, the confequence, 

Will prove as bitter, black, and tragical. Shakefp. Rich. HI* 

6. Black and blue. The colour of a bruife ; a ftripe. 

MiftrefsFord, good heart, is beaten black and blue, that you 
cannot fee a white fpot about her. Merry Wives of JVindfor. 

And, wing’d with fpeed and fury, flew 
To refeue knight from black and blue. Hudibras, cant. ii. 
Black-erowed. adj. [from black and brow . ] Having black 
eyebrows ; gloomy ; difmal ; dircatcning. 

Come, gentle night ; come, loving, black-brow'd night. 
Give me my Romeo. Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet . 

Thus when a black-brow' d guff begins to rife, 

"White foam at firft on the curl’d ocean fries. 

Then roars die main, the billows mount the (kies. 

Dryden , Aintid vii. /• 73 °' 
c Black- 
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Black-bryonv. n.f. [ tamnus , Lat.] The name of a plant- 

It is male and female in different plants ; the flowers of the 
male plant confift of one leaf, and arc bell (haped ; but thefc 
arc barren ; the embryos are produced on the female plants, 
which become oval berries, including roundifii feeds. I hefe 
plants have no clafpcr, as the white bryony hath. I lie fpc- 
cies are, r. The common black-bryony. 2. Black-bryony of Crete, 
with a trifid leaf, c*. The firlt is rarely cultivated in gar- 
dens, but grows wild under hedges, and is gathered for medi- 
cinal ufe. It may be cafily propagated bv fowing the feeds, 
fooii after they are ripe, under the lhclter of bu(hes ; where, in 
the fpring, the plants will come up, and fpread their branches 
over the bu(hes. Millar. 

Black-cattle. Oxen; bulls; and cows. 

The other part of the grazier’s bufinefs is what we call 
black-cattle, producing hides, tallow, and beef, for exportation. 

Swift. 

Black-earth, n.f. It is every where obvious on the furface 
of the ground, and what we call mould. Woodw. on Fofftls. 

Black-guard, adj. [from black and guard.] A cant word a- 
mongft the vulgar ; by which is implied a dirty fellow ; of the 
mcaneft kind. 

Let a black-guard boy be always about the houfe, to fend on 
your errands, and go to market for you on rainy days. Swift. 

Black-lead. n.f. [from AW- and lead.] A mineral found in 
the lead-mines, much ufed for pencils ; it is not fufible, or not 
without a very great heat. 

You muff firft get your black-lead (harpened finely, and put 
faff into quills, for your rude and firft draught. Peacham. 

Black-mail. n.f. A certain rate of money, corn, cattle, or 
other confideration, paid to men allied with robbers, to be by 
them protected from the danger of fuch as ufually rob or fteal. 

Cowel. 
A kind of 


Biack-pudding. n.f. [from black and pudding.] 
food made of blood and grain. 

Through they were lin’d with many a piece 
Of ammunition bread and chcefe, 

And fat black-puddings, proper food 

For warriours that delight in blood. Hudibras, p. i. cant. i. 
Black-rod. n.f. [from black and rod.] The ufher belonging to 
the order of the garter ; fo called from the black rod he carries 
in his hand. He is of the king’s chamber, and likewife ufher 
of the parliament. Cowel. 

Black, n.f. [from the adjciffive.] 

1. A black colour. 

Black is the badge of hell, 

The hue of dungeons, and the fcowl of n’ght. 

Shakefp. Love's Labour Lofl. 
For the production of black, the corpufclesmuft be lcfs than 
any of thofe which exhibit colours. Newton's Upticks. 

2. Mourning. 

Rife, wretched widow, rife ; nor, undeplor’d, ■) 

Permit my ghoft to pafs the Stygian ford : ( 

But rife, prepar’d in black, to mourn thy peri fil’d lord. > 

am 1 Dryden s Fables. 

3. A blackamoor. 

4. I hat part of the eye which is black. 

It fuifices that it be in every part of the air, which is as bio- 
_ ns the black or fight of the eye. jy;„/ ° 

I o Bl ack, v. a. [from the noun.] To make black ; to blacken. 
Blacking over the paper with ink, not only the ink would he 
quick y dried up, but the paper, that I could not burn before, 
would be quickly fet on hre. d.„/. „„ r 1 

i hen in his fury black d the raven o’er. 

And bid him prate in his white plumes no more. 

X) . 1 „ Addtforis Ovid's Metamorbh b ii 

B ture K ofTh?Y'^ ^om Wrr* and Moor.] A mai/by na- 
turc of a black complexion ; a negro ^ 

, nSloTa” r' ^ ° f * “T"' of 

andVemol v K kc thofc heath > thc flowers arc male 
a.ul female, which grow in d.fterent parts of the fame plant • 

B Mi 

^ " J A (P®"* of bramble ; which" 

The policy J id 

How «c,«.rr,V, they pluck’d in defats wild, ’ 

f 7 S' f f I0W0" fmil-d. G'f,P a ft 

“ J “1 The name of I Z. 

thruihes and' dicers others’ 1 ” '""'V S°J J fi'tchcs, blackbird., 

T .*S°i - ,ho^’ & ^'/ C »«-- 
- To n»kc of a hwlcoio.it. 1 
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Blefs’d by afpiring winds, he finds the (liana , 

Blacken'd by crouds. * ' ,0> 1 

While thc long fuii’rals blacken all the way. I °P : - 

2 . To darken. 

That little cloud that appear’d at firft to Elijah’s fervant, na 
bigger than a man’s hand, but prefendy after grew, and fpread* 

..1 lit .. . J llfll/vltl It 1*0 


Uittii ill**** ^ — , | J 

and blackened thc face of the whole heaven 
or make infamous 


South. 


To defame; or make infamous. 

Let us blacken him what wc can, faid that mifereant Harri- 
fon, of the blcffed king, upon thc wording and drawing up his 
charge againft his approaching trial. ^ Southi 

The morals blacken'd, when thc writings ’(cape 
Thc libcll’d perfon, and thc pictur’d (hape. Popet 

To Blacken, v. n. To grow black. 

The hollow found 

Sung in thc leaves, thc foreft (hook around. 

Air blacken'd, roll’d the thunder, groan’d the ground. Dry dell t 
Bea'ckish. adj. [from black.] Somewhat black. 

Part of it all the year continues in the form of a blackijh 
oil. Boyle i 

Bla'ckmooR. n.f. [ftom black and Moor.] A negro.- 

The land of Chus makes no part of Africa ; nor is it the ha- 
bitation of black moors ; but the country of Arabia, cfpecially the 
happy andftony. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. vi. c. I r. 

More to weft 

The realm of Bacchus to the blackmoor fea. Par. Reg. b. iv< 
Bla'ckness. n.f. [from black.] 

1. Black colour. 

Blacknef is only a difpofition to abforb, or ftifle, without re- 
flection, mod of thc rays of every fort that fall on thc bodies. 

Locke's Elements of Natural Philofophy, c. ii.- 
There would emerge one or more very black (pots, and, 
within thofe, other fpots of an intenler blacknef s. Newt. Opt. 

His tongue, his prating tongue, had chang’d him quite. 
To footy blacknefs from the purcil white. Addifon's Ovid. 

2. Darknefs. 

His faults in him feem as the fpots of heav’n. 

More fiery by night’s blacknefs. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Bla'cksmith. n.f. [from Hack and jmith.] A fmith that works 
in iron ; fo called from being very fmutty. 

The black fmith may forge what he plcafes. Howel's E. Tearsi 
Shut up thy doors with bars and bolts ; it will be impoffible 
for thc blackfnith to make them fo faft, but a cat and a whorc- 
mafter will find a way through them. Spetlator, N° zor, 
Bla'cktail. n.f. [from black and tail.] A fi(h; a kind of 
perch, by fome called ruffs, or popes. See Pope. Diet. 

Bi.a'ck thorn, n.f. [from black and thorn.] The fame with 
the floe. Sec Plum, of which it is a fpecies. 

Bla'dder. n.f. [blabbpc, Saxon ; binder, Dutch.] 
i. That veil'd in thc body whidi contains thc urine. 

I lie bladder (hould be made of a membranous fubftance, and 
extremely dilatable for receiving and containing the urine, 
till an opportunity of emptying it. Ray on the Creation. 

made° f ^ ^ Wmd ’ to which aUufans arc frequently 

rhat huge great body which the giant bore, 

W as vanquifh’d quite, and of that monftrous mad 
Was nothing left, but like an empty bladder was. Fain 9 
A bladder but moderately filled with air, and ftrongly tied 
being held near the fire, grew exceeding turgid and hard; but 
afterwards being brought nearer to the fire, it fuddenly broke, 
v\ ith fo loud a noife as made us for a while after almoft deaf. 

3 " w‘.h £' ,hat karn “ fwim ’ to th '™^ 

I have ventur’d, 

-ri /- lttC wanton bo )' s > that fwim on bladders , 

1 uefe many (ummers, in a fea of p-lorv • 

far b 7 ond my depth : my highblown pride 
At length broke under me. 9 /w.a ht \rm 

4- A blifter ; a puftule. Sbake J*‘ Henr > VIIL 

BlA Thf«' NUT ' HM^tOcndrcn,^ Apian,. 

The Jpecies arc, , &SS °[ 

leaves -’"I S' mtli f.ngl “ 

caves. 4. Bladder-nut, with narrow bay leaves c Tk 5 
leaved American bladder-nut, with cut leaves Th, fi r a 

Serial' 0,h / f r ^ Pl>«Mn the 
nierica, but i, fo hardy as to endoV^fa faereft "mt'icA A ‘ 

byfiawfng* their ptopaga^d’ 

K^and to rhe h i g h, fe'l 


glow in England to the height of twelve r 7 ’-ummonly 

Bla'dder-sena. n.f [eolufea, La l Tfi ^Mill, 

It hath a papilionaceous flower L,] ° °[ a P ,ant ’ 

bhng the inflated bladder of f,fl 1C s in whJh b> ’ ^ TC ‘ Cmh ‘ 

veral kidney (haped feeds The rZ • ^ are C0I, tamed ie- 

grow to the 1,4, of S'hllr 'etef ”?*• T “ 

5 u a nc or ten feet j and, among flowering 

3 & . ^ 

trees. 
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tfcC3 > *’ie o.Ju:v.Bof their flowers and pods will make a pretty 
variety. Millar. 

BfvADfci. ft. J. [1 ixb, bleb. Sax. bled, Fr.] The fpire of grafs 
before it grows to feed ; the green {hoots of corn which rife 
irom the iced. I his feems to me the primitive fignification of 
the word l hide ; from which, I believe, the blade of a fword 
was fir ft named, becaufe of its fimilitude in {hape; and, from 
the blade of a fword, that of other weapons or tools. 

t 1 here is hardly found a plant that yicldeth a red juice in the 
blade or ear, except it be the tree that beareth fanguis draco- 

n,s ‘ _ Bacon. 

Sends in his feeding flocks betimes, t’ invade 
I lie rifmg bulk of the luxuriant blade. Dry-den' s Georg. 

If we were able to dive into her fecrct rcccfles, we fhould 
find that the fmallcft blade of grafs, or mod contemptible weed, 
lias its particular ufc. Swift on the Faculties of the Mind. 

Flung on every fpray, on every blade 
Of grafs, the myriad dewdrops twinkle round. Thomfon. 
Blade. f. [blatte. Germ, blad, Dutch.] 

1. The fharp or finking part of a weapon or inftrument, diftindl 
from the handle. It is ufually taken for a weapon, and fo call- 
ed probably from the likeneisof a fword blade to a blade of grafs. 

He fought all round about, his thirfty blade 
To bathe in blood of faithlels enemy. Fairy Queen, l. i. 

She knew the virtue of her blade , nor would 
Pollute her fabre with ignoble blood. Dryden’s Hind and P. 

Be his this fword, whofe blade of brafs difplays 
A ruddy gleam ; whofe hilt a filver blaze. Pope. 

2. A brifk man, cither fierce or gay, called fo in contempt. So we 
fay mettle for courage. 

You’ll find yourfelf miftaken, Sir, if you’ll take upon you to 
judge of thefe blades by their garbs, looks, and outward ap- 
pearance. LEJlrangc. 

Then turning about to the hangman, he find, 

Difpatch me, I pri’thcc, this troublefomc blade. Prior. 

Bi.ade of the Shoulder. In. f. The bone called by anatomifts the 
Bla'debone. j fcapula, or fcapular bone. 

He fell mod furioufly on the broiled relicks of a fhoulder of 
mutton, commonly called a bladebone. Pope. 

To Blade, v. a. [from the noun.] To furnifh, or fit with a 
blade. 

Bla'ded. adj. [from blade."] Having blades or fpires. 

Her. filver vifage in the wat’ry glafs. 

Decking with liquid pearl the bladed grafs. 

Shakefp. Midfummer Night's Dream. 
As where the lightning runs along the ground. 

Nor b{aded grafs, nor bearded corn fucceeds. 

But feales of feurf and putrefaction breeds. Dryden. 

Blain. n.f [blcjcnc, Sax. bleync , Dutch.] A puftule ; a botch ; 
a blifter. 

Itches, blains, 

Sow all th’ Athenian bofoms, and the crop 

Be general leprofy. Shakefp. Tirnon, 

Botches and blains mud all his flclh imbofs. 

And all his people. Milton's Par. Lojl , b. xii. /. i8c. 

Whene’er I hear a rival nam’d, 

I feel my body all inflam’d ; 

Which breaking out in boils and blains , 

With yellow filth my linen ftains. Swift. 

Bla'm able. adj. [from blame.] Culpable; faulty. 

Virtue is placed between two extremes, which are on both 
fides equally blamable. Dryden’s Dufrefnoy. 

Bla'm ableness. n.f. [from blamable.] Fault; the ftate of be- 
ing liable to blame. 

Bla'mably. adv. [from blamable.] Culpable; in a manner 
liable to cenfure. 

A procefs may be carried on again ft a perfon, that is mali- 
cioufly or blamably abfent, even to a definitive fentcncc. Aytiffe. 
To BLAME, v. a. [Hamer, Fr.] 

1 . To cenfure ; to charge with a fault : it generally implies a 
flight cenfure. 

Our pow’r 

Shall do a court’fv to our wrath, which men 

May blame, but not controul. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Porphyrias, you too far did tempt your fate ; 

’1 is true, your duty to me it became ; 

But praifuig that, I'muft your condutt blame. 

Dryden' s Tyranniek Love. 
Each finding, like a friend, 

Something to blame, and fomething to commend. Pope. 

2, To blame has ufually the particle/^ before the fault. 

The reader muft not blame \\\ e for making me here, all along 
of tire word fentiment. Locke. 

q. Sometimes, but rarely, of. 

Tomoreus he blam'd of inconfiderate rafhnefs, for that he 
would bufy himfelf in matters not belonging to his vocation. 

1 Knolles's Hi ft or y oj the T Ms. 

Blame, n.f. [from the verb.] 
l. Fault; imputation of a fault. 

In arms, thepraife of fuccefs is {hared amongft many ; yet 

the blame of mifad ventures is charged upon one. 

Sir j. Hayward. 
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1 Ley lay the blame on the poor little ones, fometimes Daf- 
Fionately enough, to divert it from themfelves. > " 

2. Crime ; that which produces or deferves cenfure. 

Who would not judge us to be difeharged of all blame 
which are confeft to have no great fault, even by their very 
word and teftimony, in whofe eyes no fault of ours hath ever 
hitherto been accuftomed to feem fmall. Hooker, b. v. & 2 -. 

I unfpeak mine own detraction ; here abjure '* 

The taints and blames I laid upon mylelf, 


3. Hurt. 


For ilrangers to my nature. 


Shakefp. Macbeth. 


Therewith upon his creft, 

With rigour fo outrageous he fmit. 

That a large fliarc it hew’d out of the reft, 

And glancing down his Afield, from llame him fairly bleft. 

Fairy Queen, b. i. cant. ii. Jlanz. ijj. 

4. There is a peculiar flruCture of this word, in which it is not 
very evident whether it be a noun or a verb ; but I conceive it 
to be the noun. To blame , in French, a tort. 

You were to blame, I muft be plain with you. 

To part fo fiightly with your wife’s firft gift. 

Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

I do not afic whether they were miftaken ; but, on fuppofi- 
tion they were not, whether they were to blame in the manner. 

h tilling fiat. 

Now we fhould hold them much to blame. 

If they went back before, they came. Prior. 

Bla'meeul, adj. [from blame and full.] Criminal; guilty; 
meriting blame. 

Is not the caufer of thefe timelefs deaths. 

As blameful as the executioner ? Shakefp. Richard III. 

Bluntwitted lord, ignoble in demeanour. 

If ever lady wrong’d her lord fo much. 

Thy mother took into her blameful bed 

Some ftern untutor’d churl. Shakefp. Henry VI. p. ii. 

Bla'm el ES8. adj. [from blame.] 

1. Guiltlefs; innocent; exempt from cenfure or blame. 

She found out the righteous, and preferved him blamelefs un- 
to God. IViJdcm, x. 5. 

The flames afeend on either altar clear, 

While thus the blamelcfs maid addrefs’d her pray’r. Drydcr. 
Such a leflening of our coin will deprive great numbers of 
blamelefs men, of a fifth part of their eftates. Locke. 

2. Sometimes it is ufed with of. 

We will be blamelefs of this thine oath. Jo/hua, ii. 17. 

Bla'melesly. adv. [from blamelefs.] Innocently ; without 
crime. 

It is the wilful oppofing explicit articles, and not the not 
believing them when not revealed, or not with that conviflion, 
againft which he cannot blamelefly , without pertinacy, hold out, 
that will bring danger of ruin on any. Hammond’s Fundamentals. 

Ela'melesness. n.f. [from blamelefs.] Innocence; exemp- 
tion from cenfure. 

Having rcfolvcd, with him in Homer, that all is chargeable 
on Jupiter and fate, they infer, with him, the Hamel, fnefs of 
the inferiour agent. Hammond’s Fundamentals. 

Bla'mer. n.f. [from blame.] One that blames or finds fault ; 
a cenfurer. 

In me you’ve hallowed a pagan mufe, 

And denizen’d a ftranger, who, miftaught 

By blamer s of the times they marr’d, hath fought 

Virtues in corners. Dome. 

Blamkwo'rthy. adj. [from blame and worthy.] Culpable; 
blameable ; worthy of blame or cenfure. 

Although the fame fhould be: blameworthy, yet this age hath 
reafonably well forborn to incur the danger of any fuch blame. 

Hooker , b. v. § 12. 

To BLANCH, v. a. [ blanchir , Fr.] 

1 . To whiten ; to change from fomc other colour to white. 

You can behold fuch fights. 

And keep the natural ruby of your cheeks. 

When mine is blanch'd with fear. Shakefp. Macleti. 

A way of whiting wax cheaply may be of ule ; and we have 
fet down the prndfice of tradefmen who blanch it. _ Boyle. 

And fin’s black dye feems blanch’d by age to virtue. 

Dryden’ s Spanijb Friar. 

2. To (trip or peel fuch things as have hufks. 

Their fuppers may be bisket, raifins of the fun, and a <ew 
blanched almonds. IVifeman s Surgery. 

3. 'Fo obliterate ; to wafh out ; to balk ; to pafs over. 

The judges thought it dangerous to admit ifs and an s, to 
qualify treafon ; whereby every one might exprefs his malice, 
and blanch his danger. Bacon s hr:r. 

You arc not tranfported in an atftion that warms t e . 
and is appearing holy, to blanch, or take for admitted, t c P°‘ 
of lawfulnefs. Bacon's Holy A ar. 

To Blanch, v. n. To evade ; to flfift ; to fpeak folt. 

Optimi conftliarii mortui ; books will fpeak plain, w cn 
fellors blanch. . 

Bla'ncher. n.f. [from blanch.] A wlfitener. 

BLAND, adj. [blandus, Lat.] Soft; mild; gentle. 

In 
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In her face excufe 

Came prologue ; and apology too prompt ; 

Which, with bland words at will, fhe thus addrefs «!-. 

Milton’s Par. Lojl, b. ix. /. 8 5 J • 
An even calm 

Perpetual reign’d, fave what the zephyrs bland 
Breath'd o’er the blue expanfe. Thomfon s Spt ,n g- 

To Bla'ndish. v.a. [blandior, Lat.] To fmOoth ; toloitcn. 

I have met with this word in no other paflage. 

Muft’ring all her wiles, 

With blandijh'd parleys, feminine aflaults, 

Tongue-batteries, fhe liirceas’d not day nor night, 

To ltorm me over-watch’d, and weary’d out. 

Milton’s Agomfles, /. 402. 

Blandishment, n.f. [from blnndljh ; blanditue, Lat ] 

1. Atft of fondnefs ; exprellion of tendernefs by geflure. 

The little babe up in his arms he hent. 

Who, with fweet plcafure and bold blandiftmient, 

’Gan finile. Fairy Queen, b. ii. c. ii . Jlanz. I. 

Each bird and beaft, behold 
Approaching two and two; thefe cow’ringlow 
With blandijhment. Milt. Paradife Lojl, b. viii. I 351. 

2. Soft words; kind fpcechcs. 

He was both well and fair fpoken, and would ufe Orange 
fweetnefs and blandijhment of words, where he deli red ro ctfedt 
or perfuade any thing that he took to heart. Bacon s FI. V II. 

3. Kind treatment; carefs. 

Him Dido now with blandijhment detains ; 

But I fufpeift the town where Juno reigns. Dryden’s Virgil. 
In order to bring thole infidels within the wide circle of 
whiggifh community, neither blandijhments nor promifes are 
omitted. Swift's Examiner, N' 47. 

BLANK, adj. [blam, Fr. derived by Menage from 1 llbianus , thus : 
AM anus, albianicus , bianicus , biancus, bianco, Hanicut , blancus, 
biane ; by others, from blanc, which, in Danifli, fignifics Jhin- 
ing ; in conformity to which, the Germans have blanckcr , to 
jhinc ; the Saxons, blsecan ; and the Englifti, bleach, to whiten.] 

1. White. 

To the blank moon 

Her office they preferib’d : to th’ other five 

Their planetary motions. Par ad. Loft, b. x. 1. 656. 

2. Without writing ; unwritten; empty of all marks. 

Our fubftitutes at home {hall have blank charters. 
Whereto, when they know that men are rich. 

They {hall fubferibe them for large fums of gold. 

Shakefp. Richard II. 

Upon the debtor fide, I find innumerable articles ; but, upon 
the creditor fide, little more than blank paper. A dm fin. Spchat. 

3. Confufed ; crufhcd ; difpirited ; fubdued ; deprefled. 

There without fuch boaft, or fign of joy. 

Solicitous and blank, he thus began. Par. Regained , b. ii. 

Adam foon as he heard 
The fatal trefnafs done by Eve, amaz’d, 

Aftonied flood, and Hank, while horrour chill 
Ran through his veins, and all his joints relax’d. 

Milton's Paradife Loft , b. ix. 1. 888. 
But now no face divine contentment wears ; 

’Tis all blank fadnefs, or continual fears. Pope. 

4. Without rhime; where the rhime is blanched, or miffed. 

The lady {hall fay her mind freely, or the blank verfe {hall 
halt for it. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Long have your cars been fill’d with tragick parts; 

Blood and blank verfe have harden’d all your hearts. 

Addi fin's Drummer, Prologue. 
Our blank verfe, where there is no rhime to fupport the ex- 
preffion, is extremely difficult to fuch as are not matters in the 
tongue. AcldiJ'ons Remarks on Italy. 

Blank, n. f. [from the adjective.] 

1. A void fpace. 

I cannot write a paper full as I ufed to do ; and yet I will 
not forgive a blank of half an inch from you. ' Swift. 

2. A lot, by which nothing is gained ; which has no prize mark- 
ed upon it. 

If you have heard your general talk of Rome, 

And of his friends there, it is lots to blanks 
My name hath touch’d your ears. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

In fortune’s lottery lies 

A heap of blanks, like this, for one fmall prize. 

T he world the coward will defpife. 

When life’s a blank , who pulls not for a prize. 

3 - A paper from which the writing is effaced. 

She has left him 
The Hank of what he was ; 

I tell thee, eunuch, {he has quite unmann’d him. 

4 - A paper unwritten ; any thing without marks or characters' 

for him, I think not on him ; for his thoughts, 
ould they were blanks, rather than fill’d with me. 

Ooiiflion * do „. hat u nKd6ryj "^ 

s 2 comm.ffion to a blank of danger. Shakefp. Tr. andCr. 
p r . ^ or 1 ,e book of knowledge fair, 

Prefented with an univerfal blank g 

nature’s works, to me expung’d and ras’d. Par. Lojl , 


Shakefp. Hdrnlel-. 


Hunter's Tale. 


Othello. 


Dryden. 

Dryden. 

Dryden. 
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A life fo fn.-nt i, one pat Mtrf, which, though not Wotted 
with fin, is yet without any characters ot ^ xH . 

5. The point to which an arrow is dirc&ed ; fo called, becaufe, 

^ t0 i, c niore vilible, it was market! with white. 

Sian for, 

Whofe whifper o’er the world’s diameter. 

As level as the cannon to his blank, 

Tranfports its poifon’d Lhot. 

6. Aim ; lhot. . 

The harlot king 

Is quite beyond my aim; out of the hlank 
And level of my brain. Shakefp 

I have fpoken for you all my heft. 

And {food within the blank oi his difpleafuic. 

For my free fpccch. Shaktjp 

-. Object to which any thing is directed. 

See better, Lear, and let me llill remain 
The true blank of thine. _ _ Shakefp. King Lear . 

To Blank, v.a. [from Hank ; blanchir, Ff-J 
j. To damp ; toconfufe; todifpurt. 

Each oppofite, that blanks the face of joy, 

Meet what I would have well, and it deftroy. Shakefp. Haml . 

Dagon muft ftoop, and {hall ere long receive 
Such a difeomfit, as fliall quite defpoil him 
Of all thefe boafted trophies won on me, ^ 

And with confufion blank his worfhippers. Milton s Agonijl. 
If the atheift, when he dies, fhould find that his loul remains* 
how will this man be amazed and Hanked? Tillotfom 

2. To efface; to annul. 

All former purpofes were blanked, the governour at a bay* 
and all that charge loft and cancelled. Spenfir on Ireland. 

Bla'nket. n.f. [ blanchctte , Fr.] 

1. An woollen cover, foft, and loofely woven, fpread commonly 
upon a bed, over the linen fhect, lor the procurement of 

warmth. 

Nor hcav’n peep through the blanket of the dark. 

To cry, hold ! hold ! Shakefp. King Lear. 

The abilities of man muft fall fliort on one fide or other, like 
too fcanty a blanket when you are abed ; if you pull it upon 
your fhouldcrs, you leave your feet bare ; if you thruft it down 
upon your feet, your fhoulders are uncovered. Temple. 

Himfelf among the ftoried chiefs he fpies, 

As from the blanket high in air he flics. Pope's Dwtctadi 

2. A kind of pear, fometimes written blanquct. See Pear. 

To Bla'nket. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To. cover with a blanket. 

My face I'll grime with filth ; 

Blanket my loins; tic all my hair in knots. Sh. King Lear. 

2. To tofs in a blanket, by way of penalty or contempt. 

Ah, oh ! he cry’d, what ftreet, what lane, but knows 
Our purgings, pumpings, blanketings, and blows ? Pope. 
Bla'nkly .adv. [from blank.] In a blank manner ; with White- 
new; with palenefs ; with confufion. 

To Blare, v. n. [blaren, Dutch.] To bellow; to roar. Skim:. 
To BLASPHE'ME. v. a. [blafphcmo, low Lat. ] 

1. To fpeak in terms of impious irreverence of God. 

2. To fpeak evil of. 

The trueft iftue of thy throne. 

By his own interdiction ftands accurs’d. 

And does blafphcme his breed. Shake/. Macbeth. 

Thole who from our labours heap their board, 
Tilafpheme their feeder, and forget their lord. Pope's Odyjfey. 
1 o Blasphe'me. v. n. To {peak blalphemy. 

Liver of blafpheming Jew, 

Gall of goat, and flips of vcw. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

I pimifhed them oft in every fynago^ue, and compelled them 
D to blafphcme. “ y/C7r,xxvi. 1 1. 

Blasphe mer. n.f. [from blafphcme.] A wretch that fpeaks of 
God in impious and irreverent terms. 

. Who was before a blafphemer , and a pcrfecutor, and inju- 
nous. , 97, „ ; 

tsven that b/afphenur himfelf would inwardly reverence him, 
as he in his heart really defpifes him for liis cowardly bafe 
iilciicc* South 

Deny the curft blafphemer ' s tongue to rage. 

And turn God’s fury irom an impious age. Tiekell. 

Should each blafphemer quite efcape the rod, 

Becaufe the infult’s not to man, but God. Pote 

Blasphemous, adj. [from blafphcme. It is ufually fpoken with 
the accent on the firft fyllable, but ufed by Milton with it on 
the (econd.J Impioufly irreverent with regard to God. 

O man, take heed how thou the gods do move 
To caufc full wrath, which thou canft not refill - * 
Bmfphemom ^words the fpeaker vain do prove. Sidney l ii 
And dar ft thou to the Son of God propound, ' '' ' 

l o worfhip thee accurft; now more accurft 
For this attempt, bolder than that on Eve 

Atrsffirs -■ 

grated with fuch horrid a„d U«fph m l„ cafe a.dS 9 L' "SI 
T hat any thurg that wears the name of a chriffian, or bit If 

man. 
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man* fliouid venture to own fuch a villainous, impudent, and 
bla ft bcmous afiertion in the face of the world, as this ! South 
la shhemously. adv. [from blajphtme.] Impioufly: with 
wicked irreverence. 1 

Where is the right ufc of his reafon, while he would blafphc- 
moujly fet up to controul the commands of the Almighty ? Swift. 
Bla'sphemy. n.f. [from blafphenu.] J 

Blafphemy, itrictly and properly, isanofFeringof fome indig- 
nity, or injury, unto God himfelf, either by words or writing. 

r, . , , Aylijfe’s Paragon. 

But that my heart s on future mifehief fet, 

I would fpeak blafphemy , ere bid you fly ; 

But fly you mull. Sbakcfp. Henry VI. p. ii. 

. Intrinfick goodnefs confifts in accordance, and fin in contra- 
riety, to the fecrct will of God ; or elfe God could not be de- 
fined good, fo far as his thoughts and fecrcts, but only fuperfi- 
cially good, as far as he is pleafed to reveal himfelf, which is 
P blafphcmy to imagine. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

BLrAo 1 . 7i. J. [from Saxon ; blajcn^fj crm. to blow.l 

2. A gult, or puft* of wind. 

1 hey that ftand high, have many blajls to fliakc them ; 
And, if they tall, they dafh themfelvcs to pieces. 

Sbaiefp. Richard III. 
Welcome, then. 

Thou unfubftantial air, that I embrace ; 

The wretch that thou haft blown unto the worft. 

Owes nothing to thy blajls. Sbakcfp. King Lear. 

Perhaps thy fortune doth controul the winds, 

Doth loofc or bind their blafts in fecrct cave. Fairfax , b. i. 

Three Blips were hurry’d by thefouthern blajl. 

And on the fecrct fhclvcs with fury call. Dryden's JEneid. 
i. The found made by blowing any inilrumcnt of wind mufick. 
In peace there’s nothing fo becomes a man, 

As modeft ftilncfs and humility ; 

But when the blajl of war blows in our ears, 

Then imitate the adtion of the tyger. Sbakcfp. Henry V. 

He blew his trumpet— the angeliek blajl 
Fill’d all the regions. Milt. Par. Lojl , b. xi. /. 76. 

The Velinc fountains, and fulphureous Nar, 

Shake at the baleful blajl, the fignal of the war. Dryden's /. En . 
Whether there be two different goddefles called Fame, or 
one goddefs founding two different trumpets, it is certain, vil- 
lainy has as good a title to a blaft from the proper trumpet, as 
virtue has from the former. Swift. 

3. The ftrokc of a malignant planet ; the infection of any thing 
pcftilcntial. 

By the blajl of God they perifh: Job, iv. 9. 

To Blast, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1 . 'I'o ftrike with fome fudden plague or calamity. 

You nimble lightnings, dart your blinding flames 
Into her fcornful eyes! infect her beauty. 

You fenfuck’d fogs, drawn by the powerful fun. 

To fall and blajl her pride. Sbakcfp. King Lear. 

Oh ! Portius, is there not fome chofen curie. 

Some hidden thunder in the ftoreof heaven. 

Red with uncommon wrath, to blajl the man, 

Who owes his greatnefs to his country’s ruin. Addifon. Cato. 

2. To make to wither. 

Upon this blajled heath you ftop our way. Macbeth. 
And behold feven thin ears, and blajled with the eaftwind 
fprung up after them. Gen. xli. 6. 

She that like lightning fhin’d, while her face lafted, 

'Fhc oak now refembles, which lightning had blajled. 

JValler. 

To his green years your cenfures you would fuit, 

Not blajl that bloflom, but expert the fruit. Drydcn. 

Agony unmix’d, inceffant gall 
Corroding every thought, and blajling all 
Love’s paradife. Thonfon's Spring, l . 1075. 

3. To injure; to invalidate. 

He fhews himfelf either very weak, if he will take my word, 
when he thinks I deferve no credit; or very malicious, if he 
knows I deferve credit, and yet goes about to blajl it. 

Stillingfeet's Defence of Difcourfcs on Romi/h Idolatry. 

4. To cut off" ; to hinder from coming to maturity. 

This commerce, Jefhophat king of Juda endeavoured to re- 
new ; but his enterprizc was blafcd by the deftruclion of vcflcls 
in the harbour. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

5. To confound ; to ftrike with terrour. 

Trumpeters, 

With brazen din, blaf you the city’s cars ; 

Make mingle with your ratt’ling tabourines. 


Irel. 


Sbakcfp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
Bla'stment. n.f. [from blajl.] Blaft; fudden ftrokc of in- 
fection. 

In the morn, and liquid dew of youth, 

Contagious blajlments are mod imminent. Sbakcfp. Hamlet. 
Bi.a'tant. adj. [blatttant, Fr.J Bellowing as a calf. 

You learn’ d this language from the blatant beaft. Drydcn. 
To Bl a'tter. v. n. [from blatero, Lat.] To roar; to make 
a fenfelcfs noife. It is a word not now ufed. 

She rode at peace, through his only pains and excellent en- 
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durance, however envy lift to blatter a<*ainft him Sw 

L "-f NoiflTi M, m 

fee.’ ' * m ’ Cr fifll ; caUed a bleak, whiX 

BLAZE-, n.f. [bla r e, a torch, Saxon.l 

They arc in a moft warlike preparation, and honp _ 

upon them in the heat of their divifion The main blar °r* 

is part ; but a fmall thing would make it flame again. ° U 

Thy throne is darknefs in th’ abyfs of hghlf 
A blaze of glory that forbids the fight. Dryden's Hind and P 
What groans of men fhall fill the martial field ' 

How fierce a blaze his flaming pile ffiall yield ! 

hat fun ral pomp fhall floating Tiber fee ! Dryden's An 

2. I ubhcation ; wide diffufion of report. 

For what is glory but the blaze of fame ; 

The people’s praife, if always praife unmixt ? 

n, . Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. iii. / , - 

3. B.aze is a white mark upon a horfe, defending from the fore- 
head almoft to the nofe. Farrier's Dik 

To Bi.aze. v. n. [from the noun.J 
1 . 'I o flame ; to fhew the light of the flame. 

1 hus you may long live an happy inftrument for your kino- 
and country ; you fhall not be a meteor, or a blazing ftar, but 
Jie.lapxa ; happy here, and more happy hereafter. 

.. ... Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 

i nc third fair morn now blaz'd upon the main, 

Then glofly fmooth lay all the liquid plain. Pete's OdyfTcy. 
7. I o be confpicuous. J 

To Blaze, v. a. 

1. 1 o pubhfli ; to make known ; to fpread far and wide. 

1 he noife of this fight, and ifliie thereof, being blasted by the 
country people to fome noblemen thereabouts, they came thi- 

t,ler - >, Sidney, b. ii. 

My words, in hopes to blaze a ftedfaft mind, 

1 his marble chofc, as of like temper known. Sidney. 

1 hou fhalt live, till we can find a time 
To blaze your marriage, reconcile your friends. 

Beg pardon of thy prince, and call thee back. 

Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 
When beggars die, there are no comets feen ; 

The heav ns themfelvcs blaze forth the death of princes: 

Sbakcfp. Julius Cafar. 
But he went out, and began to publifh it much, and to blaze 
abroad the matter. Mark, i. 45. 

Such mufick worthieft were to blaze 
The peerlefs height of her immortal praife, 

Whofeluftre leads us. Ah It on. 

Far beyond 

The fons of Anak, famous now and blaz'd, 

Fearlcfs of danger, like a petty god 
I walk’d about. Mi ’ton’s Agonijles , 1 . 52;. 

Whole follies, blaz'd about, to all arc known. 

And arc a fecretto himfelf alone. Granville. 

But, mortals, know, ’tis ftiil our created pride 
To blaze thofe virtues, which the good would hide. Pope. 

2. 1 o blazon ; to give an account of enfigns armorial in proper 
terms. This is not now ufed. 

This, in ancient times, was called a fierce ; and you fhould 
then have blazed it thus : he bears a fierce, fable, between two 
fierces, or. Peacham on Drawing. 

3. 1 o inflame; to fire. This is not a proper ufe. 

Pall’d thy blazed youth 
Becomes affuag’d, and doth beg the alms 
Of palfied eld. Sbakcfp. Meafure for Meafurc . 

Bla'zer. n.f. [from blaze.] One that fpreads reports. 

Uttcrers of fccrets he from thence debarr’d, 

Babblers of folly, and blazers of crime ; 

His larum-bell might loud and wide be heard. 

When caufe requir’d, but never out of time ; 

Early and late it rung, at evening and at prime. Fairy Qtieen. 
To Bla'zon. v. a. [ blajonner , Fr.J 

1. To explain, in proper terms, the figures on enfigns armorial. 

King Edward gave to them the coat of arms, which I am 
not herald enough to blazon into Englifh. Addifon. Guardian. 

2. To deck; to embellifh ; to adorn. 

Then blazons in dread fmiles her hideous form; 

So lightning gilds the unrelenting ftorm. Garth's Difpmfat. 

3. To difplay ; to fet to fhow. 

O thou goddefs. 

Thou divine nature ! how thyfelf thou blazon Jl 
Li thefe two princely boys ! they are as gentle 
As zephyrs blowing below the violet, 

Not wagging his fweet head. Sbakcfp. Cymbelint. 

4. To celebrate ; to fet out. 

One that excels the quirk of blazoning pens. 

And, in terreftrial vefture of creation, 

Does bear all excellency. Sbakcfp . Othello. 

5. To blaze about ; to make publick. 

What’s 
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What’s this but libelling againft the fenate, 

And blazoning our injufticc every where ? Sbakcfp. Tit. Andr. 
Bla'zon. n. f. [from the verb.] 

1. The art of drawing or explaining coats of arms. 

Proceed unto beafts that are given in arms, and teach me 
what I oueht to obferve in their blazon. P eacbam. 

2. Show; divulgation ; publication. 

But this eternal blazon muft not be 
To ears of flefli and blood. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

3. Celebration; proclamation of fome quality. 

I am a gentleman. — I’ll be fworn thou art; 

Thy tongue, thy face, thy limbs, action, and fpirit. 

Do give thee five-fold blazon. Sbakcfp. Twelfth Night. 

Men con over their pedigrees, and obtrude the blazon of their 
exploits upon the company. Collier on Pride. 

Bla'zonry. n.f. [from blazon.] The art of blazoning. 

Give me certain rules as to the principles of blazonry. 

P eacbam on Drawing. 
To Bleach, v a. [bleechen. Germ.] To whiten ; common- 
ly to whiten by expofure to the open air. 

When turtles tread, and rooks and daws ; 

And maidens bleach their fummer fmocks. 

Shakefp. Love's Labour Lojl. 

Should I not feck 

The clemency of fome more temp’rate clime, . 

I VMH-/VA T"V, T T • niA/I l\l I fl\ fit,, r.Fi 
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To purge my gloom ; and, by the fun refin’d. 
Balk in his beams, and bleach r 


Drydcn. 


Balk in his beams, and bleach me in the wind ? 

For there are various penances enjoin’d ; 

And fome are hung to bleach upon the wind ; 

Some plung’d in waters. Dryden's Mould. 

To Bleach, v. n. To grow white; to grow white in the 
open air. 

The white Ihcct bleaching in the open field. 


Shakefp. Timon . 


Shakefp. Macbeth. 


^ Sb. TV. Tale. 

On every nerve 

The deadly winter feizes ; Ihuts up fenfe ; 

Lays him along the fnows, a ftiften’d corfc. 

Stretch’d out, and bleaching in the northern blaft. Thomfon. 7. 
BLEAK, adj. [blac, blaec, Saxon.l 

1. Pale. 

2. Cold; chill. 

Intreat the north 

To make his bleak winds kifs my parched lips. 

And comfort me with cold. Shakefp. King John. 

1 he goddefs that in rural fhrine 
Dwcll’ft here with Pan, or Sylvan, by bleft fong 
Forbidding every bleak unkindly fog 
To touch the profperous growth of this tall wood. Milton. 

Her deflation prefentsus with nothing but bleak and barren 
profpects. Addijon. Spectator, N° 477. 

Say, will ye blefs the bleak Atlantick fhore. 

Or bid the furious Gaul be rude no more. Pope. 

Bleak, n.f. [from his white or bleak colour.] A fmall river fifli. 

The bleak, or frclhwater fprat, is ever in motion, and there- 
fore called by fome the river fwallow. His back is of a plea- 
lant, lad fea water green ; Ins belly white and Alining like the 

’m°Aumift fn ° W ’ B MkS afC exccllcnt nicat ’ and in bcft feafon 

Ble'akness. n.f [from bleak.] Coldnefs; chitoeft™* ’ 
rhe inhabitants of Nova Zembla go naked, without com- 
plaining of the bleaknefs of the air in which they are born • as 
the armies of the northern nations keep the field all winter! 

r» / _ _ ,, Addifon . Guardian^ N° 102 

Ble akv. adj. [from bleak.] Bleak; cold; chill 

On fliriibs they browzc, and, on the b leaky top 
Of rugged hills, the thorny bramble cron r, j 

BLEAR, adj. [b.'aer, a blifter, DuTch ] 

1. Dim with rheum or water ; fore with rheum 

It is an ancient tradition, that blear eyes aftbtft found eyes. 

It is no more in the power of cah^^to^^^hj^d’ 

1 1“ ,hi "' ° f ^ tU " W °wi to call ft'S 

Hu; blear eyes ran in gutters to his chin ; L ’ E ^ ra, ‘^ 

His beard was ftubble, and his cheeks were thin n j 
When ,h„,, II, alt lie the «„ f] ™j. 

TY he ' r [°r m t llS liar ^ 1 and m °uldy fort of fpeech Dr J 

2. Dim; obfeurein general; or t ha [ w hich makes dimnefi. > - 

x/r j I hus I hurl 

My dazlmg fpclls into the fpungy air. 

Of power to cheat the eye with blear illufion 
And give it falfe prefentments. * 

o Blear. v a. [from the adjedive.] 

1. I o make the eyes watry, or fore with rheum 

With*, ^ The Dardanian wives. 

ThUIW ^ f °"'> «> ' lew 

JSrdiz r^: a. . 

Averfe to CyCS Wlth ^ t0 % from fchool; 

Dryden's Pcrfus, fat. \ ii. 


Milton. 
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This may ftand for a pretty fuperficial argument, ^ to IL-af 
our eyes, and lull us afleop in fecurity. Raleigh's Ejfays. 

Ble'arEdNESs. n.f. [from bleared.] The ftate of being blear- 
ed, or dimmed with rheum. 

The defluxion falling upon the edges of the eyelids, makes a 
blear ednefs. TVij email's Surgery. 

To Bleat, v. n. [blarean, Sax.] To cry as a/lieep. 

We were as twinn’d lambs, that did frifk i’ th’ fun. 

And bleat the one at th’ other. Shakefp. IVinter's Talc. 

You may as well ufe queftion with the wolf. 

Why he hath made the ewe bleat for the lamb. 

Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 
While on fweet grafs her bleating charge docs lie. 

Our happy lover feeds upon her eye. Rofcommon. 

What bull dares bellow, or what fheep dares bleat 
Within the lion’s den ? Dryden’s Spanif) Friar. 

Bleat, n.f [from the verb.] The cry of a fheep or lamb. 

Set in myfliip, mine ear reach’d, where we rod. 

The bellowing of oxen, and the bleat 

Of fleecy fheep. Chapman's Odyjfcy, b. xii. 

The rivers and their hills around. 

With lowings, and with dying bleats refound. Drydcn. 
Bleb. n. f. [blaen, to fwell, Germ.] A blifter. Skinner. 

Bled, particip. [from to bleed.] 

To Bleed, v. n. pret. I bled ; I have bled, [bleban, Saxon.] 

1. To lofe blood ; to run with blood. 

I bleed inwardly for my lord. 

Bleed, bleed, poor country ! 

Great tyranny, lay thou thy bafis fitre; 

For goodnefs dare not check thee ! 

Many, upon the feeing of others bleed , or ftrangled, or tor- 
tured, themfelvcs are ready to faint, as if they bled. 

Bacon’s Nat. HiJlory, N° 79J. 

2. To die a violent death. 

The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed today ; 

Had he thy reafon, would he fkip and play ? Pope. 

To drop, as blood. It is applied to any thing that drops from 
fome body, as blood from an animal. 

I' or me the balm fhall bleed, and amber flow. 

The coral redden, and the ruby glow. Pope’s TVtndf. Forejl. 
To Bleed, v. a. To let blood ; to take blood from. 

That from a patriot of diftinguifh’d note. 

Have bled, and purg’d me to a fimple vote. Pope. 

Bleit, \ a dj. Bafhful. It is ufed in Scotland, and the border- 
Blate. f ing counties. 

To BLE'MISH. V. a. [from blame, Junius ; from bleme, white, 
Fr. Skinner.] 

1. To mark with any deformity. 

Likelier that my outward face might have been difguifed, 
than that the face of fo excellent a mind could have been thus 
blenujhed. . o j 

2. 1 o defame ; to tarnifh, with refpect to reputation. 

Not that my verfe would blemijh all the fair ; 

But yet if fome be bad, ’tis wifdom to beware. Drydcn. 

his rh^ W1 °-’ by C °/ KCrtcd defamations > endeavour to blemijh 
his character, incur the complicated guilt of flander and per- 

n/p/ ry ’ r rc 1 Addifon. Freeholder. 

isle mish. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A mark of deformity; a fear; a diminution of beauty 

himagSn^b in a man > fo ^11 it be done to 

noPthar U f fUCb a r dif !‘ lnCe ° ff from thc e ) ,e lid, thaTyou divide 
not that ; for, in fo doing, you will leave a remedilefs blerrdjh. 

2. Reproach ; difgracc; imputation. Surgery. 

Live thou, and to thy mother dead atteft. 

None more induftrioufly nublifh rhp bh n. c Sprat. 
dinary reputation than Zif - ble ™J h ‘s of an extraor- 

3 - A Ml .urptade, lain,, = 56 . 

Sidney, b. i. 


Averfe to pains! 
• Io dim the eyes. 
Vol. I. 


Is conformity with Rome a blemijh unto the church nf’/' '* 
land, and unto churches abroad an ornament ? Eng ‘ 

On th • r a ■ ■ Not a ,lair P erif h’d : Hoedtr * b ' lv - §• 6 - 

Evadne’s hufband ’tis a fault 
I o love, a b/emi/h to my thought. 

T -n r ?! OUr dut y ma y no blemijh take 
I will myfelf your father’s captive make 


5 


captive 

3 F 


Shakefp, Tempejl. 
JValler' s M. Trag. 
Dryd. Indian Emp . 
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B L E 

Such a mirth as this is capable of making a beauty, as well 
as a Httnijh , the fubjeft of derifion. Addifon. Spekl. N° 291. 
To Blench, v. n. To Ihrink; to Hart back; to fly off. 

I’ll obferve his looks ; 

I’ll tent him to the quick ; if he but blench , 

I know my courfe. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Patience herfelf, what goddefs ere fhe be. 

Doth leffcr blench at fuftcrance than I do. Shakefp. Tr. and Cr. 

Hold you ever to our fpccial drift; 

Though fometimes vou do blench from this to that, 

As caufe doth m milter. S ha hep. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

To Blench, v.a. To hinder; to obftrudl. 

The rebels beficged them, winning the even ground on the 
top, by carrying up great trufles of hay before them, to blench 
the defendants fight, and dead their Ihot. Carew's Survey. 

To BLEND, v.a. preter. I blended - t anciently, Mm/. [blenban, 
Saxon.] 

1. To mingle together. 

’Tis beauty truly blent, whofe red and white 
Nature's own fweet and cunning hand hath laid on. 

Shahefp. Twelfth Night. 
The million taught by the ancients is too flight or grofs ; 
for bodies, mixed according to their hypothefis, would not ap- 
pear fuch to the acute eyes of a lynx, who would difeern the 
elements, if they were no otherwife mingled, than but blended, 
but not united. Boyle. 

He had his calmer influence, and his mien 
Did love and majefty together blend. Dryden. 

The grave, where even the great find refl, 

And blended lie th’ oppreflor and th’ opprefs’d. Pope. 

2. To confound. 

The moon fhould wander from her beaten way, the times 
and fcafons of the year blend themfelves by difordered and con- 
fufed mixture. Hooker, b. i. § 3. 

3. Fo pollute ; to fpoil; to corrupt. This fignification was an- 
ciently much in ufe, but is now wholly obfoletc. 

Which when he faw, he burnt with jealous fire ; 

The eye of reafon was with rage y blent. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 

Regard of worldly muck doth foully blend. 

And low abafe the high heroick fpirit. Fairy Qitcen, b. ii. 

'['he whiillthy kingdom from thy head is rent. 

And thy throne royal with difhonour blent. Spenf. Hubb, 
Bt k'nder. n.f [from to blend.'] The perfon that mingles. 
Blent. 'Fhe obfoletc participle of blend. See Blend. 

'J oBLESS. v.a. [bleypan, Saxon.] 

1. To make happy ; to profper. 

The quality of mercy is not ftrain’d ; 

It droppeth as the gentle rain of heaven 
Upon the place beneath. It is twice blefs' d ; 

It bleffetb him that gives, and him that ivkcs.Merch. of Fen. 

Had I but died an hour before this chance, 

I had liv’d a bleffed time; for, from this infant. 

There’s nothing. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

This kingdom enjoyed the greatofl calm, and the fuileft mea- 
fureof felicity, that any people, in any age for fo long time to- 


Waller. 


Dryden. 


or gives a bltf- 


srether, have been bleffed with. Clarendon. 

Happy this ifle-, which fuch a hero blefl ; 

What virtue dwells not in his loyal breaft ? 

In vain with folding arms the youth allay’d 
To flop her flight, and ftrain the flying [hade ; 

But (lie return’d no more, to blefs his longing eyes. 

O hofpitable Jove ! we thus invoke, 

Blefs to both nations this aufpicious hour. Dryden s Ain. 

2. To with happinefs to another ; to pronounce a blefling upon 

him. r 

And this is the blefling wherewith Mofes the man of God 
bleffed the children of Ifrael, before his death. Dent, xxxiii. x. 

o. t', praife ; to glorify for benefits received ; to celebrate. 

J Unto us there is one only guide of all agents natural, and he 
both the creator and worker of all in all, alone to be bleffed, 
adored, and honoured by all for ever. Hooker, b. i . § 3. 

But blefs' d be that great pow’r, that hath us blefs’d 
With longer life than earth and heav’n can have. Davies. 

4. It feems, in one place' of Spenfer, to figtufy the fame as to 
wave ; to brandifl ) ; to fourifh. 

Whom when the prince to battle new addreft, 

And threat’ning high his dreadful ftroke did fee. 

His Iparkling blade about his head he blefl, _ 

And fmotc off quite his right leg by the knee. Fairy Q. b. 1. 

Ble'ssf.d. pdrtictp. adj. [from to blefs.] Happy; enjoy mg hea- 
venly felicity. 

Ble'ssed Thiffle. [cnieus, Lat.] The name of a plant. 

The charadlers are ; It hath flofculous flowers ; coiihftmgof 
many florets, which arc multifid, and Hand upon the embryo; 
thefe florets arc inclofed in a fcaly cup, furrounded w.th leaves 
The fpecies are, t. The bleffed thiffle. 2. The yellow chflaff 
thiflle. The bleffed tbifllc is cultivated in gardens for the herb, 
which is dried and preferved for medicinal uf'es; but of late 
years it hath been lefs ufed than formerly. Millar. 

Blessedly, adv. [frombltffcd.] Happily. , 

This accident of Clitophon’s taking had fo llejfdly ^ procured 
their meeting. S,dney,b.i. 


B L I 

Blessedness, n.f [from bleffed.] 

1. Happinefs; felicity. 

Many times have I, leaning to yonder palm, admired the 
lleffcdnefs of it, that tt could bear love without the fenf-Tc 
pam. Sj : Qt 

His overthrow heap’d happinefs upon him ; * 

For then, and not till then, he felt himfelf. 

And found the bleffeduefs of being little. Shakefp. Her. VIIT 

2. Sandlity. ' ' 

Earthlier happy is the rofe diflill'd, 

Than that, which, withering on the virgin thorn. 

Grows, lives, and dies in Jingle bleffednefs. 

Shakefp. Midfummer Night’s Dream. 

3. Heavenly felicity. 

It is fuch an one, as, being begun in grace, paffes into dorr 
bleffednefs, and immortality. V,. 

4. Divine favour. 

Ble'sser. n. f. [from blefs.] He that bleffcs, 
fing; he that makes any thing profper. 

When thou received praife, take it indifterentlv, and return 
it to God, as the giver of the gift, or the /defer of the adlion. 

Taylor s Holy Living, 

Ble'ssinc. n.f. [from blefs.] 

1 . Benediction ; a prayer by which happinefs is implored for any 

one. 1 

2. A declaration by which happinefs is promifed in a prophetick 
and authoritative manner. 

The perfon that is called, kneeleth down before the chair, 
and the father laycth his hand upon his head, or her hea l, and 
giveth the bleffing. Bacon's N,w Atlantis. 

3. Any of the means of happincls ; a gift ; an advantage ; a be- 
nefit. 

Nor arc his bleffngs to his banks confin’d. 

But free, and common, as the fea and wind. Denham. 
Political jealoufy is very reafonable in perfons perfunded of 
the excellency of their conflitution, who believe that they de- 
rive from it the moll valuable blejfngs of fociety. A'diiljm. 

A juft and wife magiftrate is a hteffing as extenfive as the 
community to which he belongs : a buffing which includes all 
other bleffings whatfoever, that relate to this life. At ter bury 

4. Divine favour. 

My pretty coufin, 

Bleffing upon you ! Shakefp. Macbeth. 

1 had moll need of bleffing, and amen. 

Stuck in my throat. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Honour thy father and mother, both in word and deed, that 
a Hcffmg may come upon thee from them. Ecclus , iii. 8. 

He ihall receive the bleffing from the Lord. Pfalm xxix. 5. 

5. The Hebrews, under this name, often underftand the prefents 

which friends make to one another ; in all probability, becaufe 
they are generally attended with bleffings and compliments both 
from thole who give, and thofc who receive. Calmet. 

And Jacob faid, receive my prefent at my hand ; take, I 
pray thee, my bleffing that is brought to thee. Gen. xxxiii. 10. 

Blest, particip. adj. [from blefs. 

Peace to thy gentle lhade, and endlefs reft ! 

Blefl in thy genius, in thy love too blefl ! Pope. 

Blew. The preterite from blow ; which fee. 

'Fhe reft fled into a ftrong tower, where, feeing no remedy, 
they defperately blew up themfelves, with a great part of the 
caftlc, with gunpowder. Knolles's Hijlory of theTur .s. 

Bley me. n.f. An inflammation in the foot of a horfe, pro- 
ceeding from bruifed blood, between the foie and the bone. 

Patriot 's Difl. 

Blight, n.f. [The etymology unknown.] 

1. Mildew; according to Skinner-, but it feems taken by moll 
writers, in a general fenfe, for any caufe of die failure ot 
fruits. 

I complained to the oldcft and bell gardeners, who often fell 
into the fame misfortune, and efteemed it feme blight of the 
fpring. ‘Temple. 

2. Any" thing nipping, or blafting. „ 

When you come to tlie proof once, the firft blight o. troir 
Ihall moll infallibly ftrip you of all your glory. UEjlrangt. 

To Blight, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To corrupt with mildew. 

This vapour bears up along with it any noxious mineral 
fleams; it then blafts vegetables, blights corn and fruit, and is 
fometimes injurious even to men. Woodward 1 s Batina' h‘j • 

2. in general, to blaft ; to hinder from fertility. , 

My country neighbours do not find it impoflibleto think 0 
a lame horfe they have, or their blighted corn, till they 
over in their minds ali beings. 

But left harfli care the lover’s peace deftroy, 

And roughly blight the tender buds of joy, 

Let reafon leach. > 

BLIND, adj. [hlinb, Saxon.] 


dark. 


Without fight ; deprived of the fenfe of feeing; . 

The blind man that governs hisfteps by feeling, in defeat 
receives advertifement of remote things through a 


eyes, 


ftaff. 

Digby on the Soul. 


Thefe 


make 


is 
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Thofe other two equall’d with me in fate. 

So were I equall’d with them in renown ! 

Blind Thamyris, and blind Maeonidcs ; 

And Tircfias, and Phjncus, prophets old. Pat . Lofi ,b.n. 

2. Intellcaually dark; unable to judge; ignofant; with to be- 
fore that which is unfeen. 

All authors to their own defedls are blind ; 

Hadft thou, but Janus like, a face behind, 

To fee the people, what fplav mouths they make ; , 

To mark their fingers, pointed at thy back. Dryden s PerJ. 

3. Sometimes of. 

Blind of the future, and by rage milled. 

He pulls his crimes upon his people’s head. Dryden s Fab. 
A. Unfeen; out of the publick view; private; generally with 
fome tendenev to feme contempt or cenfure. 

To grievous and fcandalous inconveniencics they 
themfelves fubjedl, with whom any blind or fecrct corner 
judged a fit houfc of common prayer. Hooker, b. v.. § 25. 
e. Noteafily difcernible ; hard to find ; dark; obfeure; unfeen. 
There be alfo blind fires under ftone, which flame not out ; 
but oil being poured upon them, they flame out. Bacon. 

Where elfe 

Shall I inform my unacquainted feet 
In the blind mazes of this tangl’d wood ? 

How have we wander’d a long difmal night, 

Led through b ind paths by each deluding light. Rofcommon. 

Part creeping underground, their journey blind, 

And climbing from below, their fellows meet. 

So mariners mi flake the promis’d guft. 

And, with full fails, on the blind rocks are loft. 

A poftern door, yet unobferv’d and free, 

Join’d by the length of a blind gallery, 

To the king’s clofet bed. Dryden' s JEneid. 

6. Blind Fejfeis. [with chymifts.] Such as have no opening but 
on one fide. 

To Blind, v. a. [from the noun.] 
z. To make blind; to deprive of fight. 

You nimble lightnings, dart your blinding flames 
Into her fcornful eyes ! Shakefp. King Lear. 

Of whofe hand have I received any bribe to blind mine eyes 
therewith ? and I will reftore it. 1 Sam. xii. 3. 

A blind guide is certainly a great mifehief ; but a guide that 
binds thofe whom he fhould lead, is undoubtedly a much 
greater. South. 

2. To darken ; to obfeure to the eye. 

So whirl the feas, fuch darknefs blinds the fky. 

That the black night receives a deeper dye. Drydetfs Fab. 

3. To obfeure to the underftanding 

The ftate of the controvcrfy between us he endeavoured, 
with ail his art, to blind and confound. Stilling fleet. 

Blind, n.f. 


Milton. 


Dryden. 

Dryden. 


1. Something to hinder the fight. 


Hardly any thing in our converfation is pure and genuine ; 
civility calls a blind over the duty, under fome cuftomary 
words. L'Eflrange. 

2 Something to miflead the eye, or the underftanding. 

Th fe difeourfes fet an oppofition between his commands 
and decrees ; making the one a blind for the execution of the 
other. Decay of Piety. 

To BlFndfcld. v. a. [from blind and fold.] To hinder from 
feeing, by blinding the eyes. 

When they had blindfolded him, they ftruck him on the 
face. Luke, xxii. 64. 

Bli ndfold, adj. [from the verb.] Having the eyes covered. 

And oft himfelf he chanc’d to hurt unwares, 

Whilft reafon, blent through paflion, nought deferied. 

But, as a blindfold bull, at random fares, 

And where lie hits, nought knows, and where he hurts, 
nought cares. Fairy Queen, b. ii. c. iv.flanz. 7. 

Who blindfold walks upon a river’s brim, 

When he fhould fee, has he deferv’d to fwim ? Dryden. 
When lots are fhuffled together, or a man blindfold calls a 
dye, what reafon can he’ have to prefume, that he Ihall draw a 
white ftone rather than a black ? South. 

They will look into the ftate of the nation with their own 
eves, and be no longer led blindfold by a male legiflature. 

, Addifon. Freeholder , N* 32. 

Bli ndly. adv. [from blind.'] 

1. VY ithout fight. 

-• Implicitely ; without examination. 

The old king, after a long debate, 

By his imperious miftrefs blindly led, 
lias given (Jydaria to Orbellan’s bed. Dryd. Indian Emh. 
How ready zeal for infereft and party, is to charge atheilm 
on thofe, who will not, without examining, lubmit, and blindly 
1 wallow their nonfenfe. Lock 

2. Y. ithout judgment or direction. 

,. fca S and earth, and air, and aftive flame, 

(.7 th JV- U “, h the nii S% void ; and, in their fall, 

ere blindly gather’d in this goodlv ball. Dryden' s Silenus 

Blindman s n.f A play in which fome one is to W 
his eyes covered, and hunt cut the reft of the company 


.U 

. 111 . 


II. 
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Difguis’d in all the mafk of night, 

We left our champion on his flight: 

At blindman' s buff to grope his way, ... .. 

In equal fear of night and day. Hudibras , p.m. c. 11. 

He imagines I fhut my eves again; but iurely he fancies 
play at- blindman s buff with him ; for he thinks I never have 
my eyes open. Stilliugfcct’s Defence of Difc. or. Romtfh Idolatry. 
Blindness, n.f. [from blind.] 

1. Want of fight. 

Nor can we call it choice, when what we chulc. 

Folly and blindnefs only could refufe. De u.ami 

2. Ignorance ; intellectual darknels. 

All the reft as born of favage brood, 

But with bafe thoughts arc into bitr.dnefs led, 

And kept from looking on the lightiome day. Spenfer. 

Whenfocver we would proceed beyond thefe limple ideas, 
we fall prefently into darknefs and difficulties, and can ‘•‘ | fro\er 
nothing farther but our own blindnefs and ignorartcc. 
Bli'ndsidf.. n.f. [from blind and fide. J Wcaknels; foiolc; 

weak part. . 

He is too great a lover of himlelf; but this is one of las 
llindfides ; and the bell of men, I fear, are not without them. 

Swift's Wonderful l Fonder of // onthrs. 
Bli'ndworm. n.f. [from blind and worm.] A fmall viper, the 
lcall of our Englifli ferpents, but venomous. 

You fpotted fnakes, with double tongue, 

T horny hedgehogs, be not leen ; 

Newts and b/indworms , do no wrong ; 

Come not near our fairy queen. Shakefp. Mid. A . Dr. 
The greater flow worm, called alfo the blindworm 4 is com- 
monly thought to be blind, becaufe of the littlencfs of his eyes. 

^ Grew's Mujecun:. 

To BLINK, v. n. [blincken, Dnnifli ] 

1. To wink, or twinkle with the eyes. 

So politick, as if one eye 
Upon the other were a fpy ; 

That to trepan the one to think 
The other blind, both llrovc to blink. Hudibras , p 

2. To fee obfcurelv. 

What’s here ! the portrait of a blinking idiot. 

Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 
Sweet and lovely Well, 

Shew me thy chink, to blink through with minecyne. 

Shakefp. Mtdfwmncr Night's Dreatni 
His figure fuch as might his lbul proclaim ; 

One eye was blinking, and one leg was lame. Pope's Iliad. 
Bli'nkard. n.f. [from blink.] 

1. One that has had eyes. 

2. Something twinkling. 

In fome parts we fee many glorious and eminent liars, in 
others few of any remarkable greatnefs, and, in fome, none 
but blinkards, and obfeure ones. Hake well on Providence. 

BLISS, n. f. [bbfj-e, Sax. from blrSapan, to rejoice.] 

1. The higheft degree of happinefs; blefledncfs; felicity; gene- 
rally ufed of the happinefs of bleffed fouls. 

A mighty Saviour hath witnefled of himfelf, I am the way ; 
the way that leadeth us from mifery into blifs. Hooker, b. i. 
Dim fadnefs did not fpare 
1 hat time cclcftial vifages; yet, mix’d 
Wiih pity, violated not" their blifs. Par. Lofi, b. x. /. 2 c. 

With me 

All my redeem’d may dwell, in joy and blifs. Par. Lofi, b. xi. 

2. Felicity in general. 

Condition, circumftance is not the thing; 

Blifs is the fame in fubjed or in king. ~ Pope. 

Blissful, adj. [from blifs and full. ] Full of joy j happy in 
the higheft degree. 

Yet fwimmiiig in that fea of blifsfulpy. 

He nought forgot. Fairy Queen ‘ b. i. i .flan. 41. 

I he two faddeft ingredients in hell, are deprivation of the 
bn fut vifion, and confufion of face. Hammond. 

Reaping immortal fruits of joy arid love. 

Uninterrupted joy, unrival’d love, 

Li bjifful folitude. Milton's Paradifc Lofi b. iii. /. go. 

rirft in the fields I try the fijvan ftrains, 

Tsor blujb to {port in Windfor’s blifs fuJ plains. Pope 

Blissfully, adv. [from blifsful.] Happilv. 

Blissfulness, n.f [from b fsfu!.] Happinefs; fulnefs ofjov. 

F,r°,/ v ~ n ~ 'Fo caterwaul ; to be lullful. Diet 

BLI .'y I LR. si. f. [ bluyfler , Dutch.] 

1. A puftule formed by raifing the cuticle from the cutis, and 
filled with ferous blood. 

In this ftate Ihe gallops, night by night. 

O’er ladies lips, v. ho llrait on kiffes dream, 

Which oft the angry mob with bliflers plagues, 

Becaufe their breaths with fweetmeats tainted are. 

I found a great Mr drawn by the gaflick, but had it cut, 
iii du* rUn a S °° d de; *' ° f " ater ’ but filled a S ain by next 

2 ‘ the otS 7 ! part S s made b> ’ thC fep * ml0n of a fl,m or At 

Upon 
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B L O 

Upon the leaves there rifeth a tumour like a blifer. Bacon. 

‘oBli'ster. v. n. [from the noun. J To rife in blifters. 

if I prove honeymouth, let my tongue blifer. 

And never to my red look’d anger be 
1 he trumpet any more. ° Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

Embrace thy knees with loathing hands. 

Which blijicr when they touch thee. Dry den's Don Scbaft. 

7 o Blaster, v. a. J 

1. I o raife blifters by fomc hurt, as a burn, or rubbing. 

Look, here comes one, a gentlewoman of mine, 

Who falling in the flames of "her own youth, 

. Hath blijicr' d her report. Shakefp. Mcafure for Meafure. 

2. To raife blifters with a medical intention. 

I blifered the legs and thighs ; but was too late, he died 

^ howling. IVifenum's Surgery. 

BLIIHE. adj. [blfSe, Saxon.] Gay; airy j merry; joyous; 
(prightly ; mirthful. 

V\fc have always one eye fixed upon the countenance of our 
enemies; and, according to the blithe or heavy afpe6t thereof, 
our other eye fheweth fome other fuitable token cither of diflike 
or approbation. Hooker , b. iv. § 9. 

Then figh not fo, but let them go. 

And be you blithe and bonny. Shakefp. M. ado about Noth. 

b or that fair female troop thou faw’ft, that feem’d 
Of goddefl'es, fo blithe , fo fmooth, fo gay ; 

Yet empty of all good. Milton's Paradife Lojl , b. xi. 

To whom the wily adder, blithe and glad : 

Emprefs ! the way is ready, and not long. Par. Lofl , b. ix. 

And the milkmaid fingeth blithe , 

And the mower whets his feythe. Milton. 

Should he return, that troop fo blithe and bold. 

Precipitant in fear, would wing their flight. Pope. 

Bli'thl y. adv. [from blithe.] In a blithe manner. 

Bli'thness. In. f. [from blithe .] The quality of being 

Bli'thsomness. J blithe. 

Bli'thsome. adj. [from blithe.] Gav; cheerful. 

Erofty blafts deface 

The blithfome year : trees of their £hri veil’d fruits 

Are widow’d. Philips. 

To Bloat, v. a. [probably from blow.'] To fwell, or make 
turgid with wind. 

His rude eflays 

Encourage him, and bloat him up with praife. 

That he may get more bulk before he dies. Dryden. 

The ftrutting petticoat fmooths all diftin&ions, levels the 
mother with the daughter. I cannot but be troubled to fee 
fo many well-fhaped innocent virgins bloated up, and waddling 
up and down like bigbellied women. Addifon. Spectator. 

To Bloat, v. n. To grow turgid. 

If a perfon of a firm conftitution begins to bloat , from be- 
ing warm grows cold, his fibres grow weak. Arbuthnot. 

Blo'atedness. n.f [from bloat.] Turgidnefs; fwelling; tu- 
mour. 

Laflitude, lazinefs, bloatednefs , and fcorbutical fpots, are fym- 
ptoms of weak fibres. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Blo'bbf.r. n.f. [from blob.] A word ufed in fome counties for 
a bubble. 

7 here fwimmeth alfo in the fea a round flimy fubftance, 
called a blabber , reputed noifomc to the fifh. Carcw. 

Blo'beerlip. n.f. [from blob, or blabber, and lip.] A thick lip. 

They make a wit of their infipid friend. 

His blobberlips and bcetlebrows commend. Dryden' s Juvenal. 

Blo blipped. I adj. Having fwellcd or thick lips. 

BlObBER LIPPED. S J 

A bloblipped fliell, which feemeth to be a kind of muflel. 

. Crew's Mufecum. 

His perfon deformed to the higheft degree ; flat nofed, and 
llobberlippcd. L'EJlrange. 

BLOCK, n.f. [block, Dutch ; bloc, Fr.] 

X. A heavy piece of timber, rather thick than long. 

2. A mafs of matter. 

Homer’s apotheofts confifts of a groupe of figures, cut in the 
fame block of marble, and rifing one above another. Addifon. 

3. A mafly body. 

Small caufcs are fufficicnt to make a man uneafy, when great 
ones arc not in the way : for want of a block , he will ftumble 
at a ftraw. Swift’s Thoughts on various Subjects. 

4. A rude piece of timber; in contempt. 

When, by the help of wedges and beetles, an image is cleft 
out of the trunk of fome tree, yet, after all the (kill of artifi- 
cers to fet forth fuch a divine block , it cannot one moment fe- 
cure itfelf from being eaten by worms. Stillingfiect. 

5. The piece of wood on which hats are formed. 

He wears his faith but as the fafhion of his hat ; it ever 
changes with the next block. Shakefp. Much ado about Nothing. 

6. The wood on which criminals arc beheaded. 

Some guard thefe traitors to the block of death, 

Treafon’s true bed, and yieldcr up oi breath. Shakefp. H. IV. 
At the inllant of his death, having a long beard, after his 
head was upon the block, he gently drew his beard afide, and 
faid, this hath not offended the king. Bacons Apophthegms. 

I’ll drag him thence. 

Even from the holy altar to the block. Dryden’ s TV. of B. 


BLO 

7. An obftruction ; a flop. 

- Can ‘ ie . ever dream, that the fuffering for righteoufnefs r l 
is our felicity when he fees us run fo from it? that WX 
is > block enough in our way, to flop our flight ? DccaTof P^ 

8. A fea term lor a pully. 6 } J l ,c ‘h 

(j. A blockhead; a fellow remarkable for ftupidity 
The epuntry is a defert, where the good 
Crain d, inhabits not; born’s not underftood ; 

} hc . re men become beads, and prone to all evils • 

In cities, blocks. * n 

What tonguelefs blocks were they, would they not fpc^ 

T ° 

The dates about them (hould neither by cncreafe of <lrW 
moil, nor by blocking of trade, have it in their power to W 

OI ™ n °y- .. u Bacon’s WZ with s2 

Recommend ,t to the governour of Abingdon, to fend W 
troops to block it up, from infefting the great road. Clarendon. 
1 hey block the caftle kept by Bertram ; 

But now they cry, down with the palace, fire it. Dryden 
'1 he abbot raifes an army, and blocks up the town on the 
fide that faces his dominions. Addifon on Italy 

Elock-house. n.f. [from block and houfe.] A fortrefs built to 
obftrua or block up a pafs. 

His entrance is guarded with block-houfes , and that on the 
town’s fide fortified with ordnance. Carcw' s Survey of Cornw 
Rochefter water reacheth far within the land, and is under 
the protection of fome block-houfes. Raleigh’s E/Tays • 

Block-tin. n.f. [from block and tin.] So the tradefmen call 
that which is moft pure or unmixed, and as yet unwrou^ht 

°n t f 

Blocka'de. n.f. [from block.] A fiege carried on by {hutting 
up the place. & 

The enemy was neceflitated wholly to abandon the blockade 
of Olivenza. Toiler, W S i. 

Round the goddefs roll 

Broad hats and hoods, and caps, a fable Ihoal ; 

I hick, and more thick, the black blockade extends. Pope. 
To Blocka'de. v. a. [from the noun.] Tolhutup. 

Huge bales of Britifh cloth blockade the door, 

A hundred oxen at your levee roar. Pott. 

Blo'ckhead. n.f. [from block and head.] Aftupid fellow; a 
dolt ; a man without parts. 

\ our wit will not fo foon out as another man’s will ; it is 
ftrongly wedged up in a blockhead. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

We idly fit like ftupid blockheads. 

Our hands committed to our pockets. Hudlbras, p. iii. c. ii. 

A blockhead rubs his thoughtiefs (kull. 

And thanks his ftars he was not born a fool. Pope. 

Blo'ckheaded. adj. [from blockhead.] Stupid; dull. 

Says a blockheaded boy, thefe are villainous creatures. 

L'EJlrange s Fables. 

Blo'ckish. adj. [from block.] Stupid; dull. 

Make a lott’ry, 

And, by decree, let block if; Ajax draw 
The fort to fight with HccSlor. Shakefp. Troilus andCreJf. 
Blo'ckishly. adv. [from blockijh.] In a ftupid manner. 
Blo'ckishness. n.f. [from blockif;.] Stupidity. 

Blo'mary. n.f. I lie firft forge in the iron mills, through 
which the metal palles, after it has been firft melted from the 
mine. Dill. 

Blo'nket. n.f. [I (uppote for blanket.] 

Our blonket livery’s been all too fad 
For thilke fame feafon, when all is yclad 
With pleafance. Spcnfer’s P aft orals. 

BLOOD, n.f [blob, Saxon.] 

1. The red liquour that circulates in the bodies of animals. 

But flefh with the life thereof, which is the blood thereof, 
fhall you not eat. Gen. ix. 4. 

2. Child ; progeny. 

We’ll no more meet, no more fee one another : 

But yet thou art my flefh, my blood, my daughter. 

. Shakefp. King Lear. 

3. Family; kindred. 

As many and as well born bloods as thofe, 

Stand in his face, to contradict his claim. Shakefp. K. John. 

0 ! what an happinefs is it to find 

A friend of our own blood, a brother kind. 1 Fuller. 

According to the common law of England, in adminiftra- 
tions, the whole blood ought to be preferred to the half blood. 

Aylijfe’s Paragon. 

4. Defcent ; lineage. 

Epithets of flatter)-, deferved by few of them ; and not run- 
ning in a blood, like the perpetual gentlenefs of the Ormond 
family. Dryden’s Fab. Dedication. 

5. Blood royal; royal lineage. 

They will almoft 

Give us a prince o’ th’ blood, a fon of Priam, 

In change of him. Shakefp. Troilus andCreffida. 

6. Birth ; high extraction. 

1 am a gentleman of blood and breeding. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

7. Mur- 



BLO 

» Murder ; violent death. , , . ,, , 

' • It will have blood , d»y fay, Urn l W,U ta* 

The voice of thy brother’s blood crictli unto me from the 
, Gen. iv. 10. 

ground. 

^ ^ When wicked men have (lain a righteous perfon in his own 
houfe, upon his bed, (hall I not therefore now require his blood 
band? 2 Sam. iv. 1 1 . 

0. VrZod. Though his blood or life was at ftakc : a low phrafe. 

A crow lay battering upon a mufcle, and could not, for his 
blood, break the fliell to come at the fifh. L tf range. 

1 0. The carnal part of man. 

Flefh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my fa- 
ther which is in heaven. Matt. x\ i. 1 , • 

U. Temper of mind ; ftate of the paflions. 

Will you, great fir, that glory blot. 

In cold blood, which you gain’d in hot ? Hudibras. 

j 2. Hot fpark ; man of fire. 

The news put divers young bloods into fuch a fury, as the 
Enclifh ambafladors were not, without peril, to be outraged. 
b Bacon’s Henry VII. 

13. The juice of any thing. 

He w allied his garments in wine, and his cloaths in the blood 
of grapes. Gen. xlix. 1 1 . 

To Blood, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To (lain with blood. 

When the faculties intellectual are in vigour, not drenched, 
or, as it were, blooded by the affections. Bacon’s Apopbth. 

Then all approach the (lain with vaft furprife. 

And, fcarcc fecure, reach out their Ipears afar. 

And blood their points, to prove their partnerfhip in war. 

Dryden' s Fables. 

He was blooded up to his elbows by a couple of Moors, whom 
he had been butchering with his own imperial hands. Addifon. 

2. To enter ; to enure to blood, as a hound. 

Fairer than faireft, let none ever fay. 

That ye were blooded in a yielded prey. Spenfer , fonn. xx. 

3. To blood, is fometimes to let blood medically. 

4. To heat ; to exafperate. 

By this means, matters grew more exafperate; the auxiliary 
forces of French and Englifh were much blooded one againft an- 
other. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

Blood-boltered. adj. [from blood and bolter.] Blood-fprinklcd. 

The blood-bolter' d Banquo fmiles upon me. Macbeth. 

Blood-hot. adj. [from blood and hot.] Hot in the fame de- 
gree with blood. 

A . good piece of bread firft to be eaten, will gain time to 
warm the beer blood-hot, which then he may drink fafely. Locke. 

To Blood-let. v. a. [from blood and let.] To bleed ; to open 
a vein medicinally. 

"T he chyle is not perfectly affimilated into blood, by its cir- 
culation through the lungs, as is known by experiments of 
blood-letting. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Blood-letter, n.f. [fro m blood-let.] A phlebotorriift ; one 
that takes away blood medically. 

This mifehief happening to aneurifms, proceedeth from the 
ignorance of the blood-letter, who, not confidcring the errour 
committed in letting blood, binds up the arm carelcfsly. 

JVifeman’s Surgery. 

Blood-stone, n.f. [from blood and done.] The name of a 
ftone. 

There is a ftone, which they call the blood-fone, which, worn, 
is thought to be good for them that bleed at the nofe; which, 
no doubt, is by aftrieftion, and cooling of the fpirits. Bacon. 
The blood-Jlone is green, fpotted with a bright blood-red. 

IV lodward on Foffds. 

Blood-thirsty, adj. [from blood and thirjl.] Defirous to (bed 
blood. 

And high advancing his blood-thirfy blade, 

Struck one of thofe deformed heads. Fairy Queen, b i 
The image of God the blood-thirfy have not ; for Cmd is’cha- 
rity and mercy itfelf. Raleigh's Hi/lory. 

Blood-vessel, n.f. [from blood and vejjil. ] A veftel appropri- 
ated by nature to the conveyance of the blood. 

The fkins of the forehead were extremely tou<di and thick 
and had not in them any blood-veffel, that we were able to dif- 
cover. Addifon. Spectator, N 3 27?. 

Bloooflower. n.f. [hamanthus, Lat.J A plant. 

1 his plant was originally brought from the Cape of Good 

curious gar- 


Hope, and has been many years preferved in the 


dens in Holland, where 'they now have many forts ; lbu*t 111 
Lngland it is Hill very rare. Alilla - 

Bloodgui'ltiness. n.f. [from blood and guilty.] Murder- 
the crime of (bedding blood. £ 3 J » 

And were there rightful caufc of difference, 

Y et were’t not better, fair it to accord, 

' A a" W ' t * 1 ^Mtlgudtincfs to heap offence, 

R. oW, m0 ‘ tal vcn g eance join to crime abhorr’d. Fairy 9 b ii 
Bloodhound, n.f [from blood and bound.] A hound Vbt 
follows by ,h e fome, 1 and foi,„ with groat fiLilT ' 

VoL. I. 


BLO' 

Hear this, hear this, thou tribune of the people • 

Thou zealous, publick bloodhound, hear, anJ melt. Dry en. 

Where are thefe rav’ning bloodhounds, that pui lue 
In a full cry, gaping to iwallow me ? Southerne’s Inn. Adu.t. 
A bloodhound will follow the tradf of the perfon fie ptirfucs, 

and all hounds the particular game they have in chace. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

And though the villain ’fcape a while, he feels 
Slow vengeance, like a bloodhound, at his heels. Swifi. 

Blo'odily. adv. [from bloody. ] With difpofition to fhed blood ; 
cruelly. 

I told the purfuivant. 

As too triumphing, how mine enemies. 

To day at Pomfret, bloodily were butcher’d. Shakefp. R. III. 

This day, the poet, bloodily inclin’d, 

Has made me die, full lore againft mv mind. Dryden. 

Blo'odiness. n.f. [from bloody.] The ftate of being bloody. 

It will manircft itfelf by its bloodinefs ; yet fometimes the fcull 
is fo thin as not to admit of any. Sharp’s Surgery. 

Blo'odless. adj. [from blood.] 

1. Without blood ; dead. 

He cheer’d my forrows, and, for fums of gold. 

The blooilLfs carcafe of my Hedtor fold. Dryden' s dEneid. 

2. Without (laughter. 

War brings ruin where it {hould amend ; 

But beauty, with a bloodlejs conqueft, finds 
A welcome fov’reignty in rudeft minds. TVilllcr . 

Blo'odshed. n.f. [from blood and fhed.] 

X. The crime of blood, or murder. 

Full many mifehiefs follow cruel wrath ; 

Abhorred blood fl>ed, and tumultuous ftrife. 

Unmanly murder, and unthrifty fcath. Fairy Queen, b. i. 

All murders paft do (land excus’d in this ; 

And this fo foie, and fo unmatchable. 

Shall prove a deadly bloodjkcd but a jeft, 

Exampled by this heinous fpcctaclc. Shakefp. King John. 
A man, under the tranfports of a vehement rage, palles a 
different judgment upon murder and Llood/hed, from what he 
does when his revenge is over. South. 

2. Slaughter. 

So by him Crefar got the victory, 

Through great bloodfhed, and many a fad afl’ay. Fairy Q. b. ii. 

Of wars and btoodjhed, and of dire events, 

I could with greater certainty foretel. Dryden’s Tyran. Love. 
Blo'odshedder. n.f. [from bloodfhed.] Murderer. 

He that taketh away his neighbour’s living, flaycth him : and 
he that defraudeth the labourer of his hire, is a bloodjhcdder. 

Ecelus, xxxiv. 22: 

Bloodshot. f adj . [from blood and Jhct.] Filled with 
Bloodsho'tten. J blood burffing from its proper vefiels. 

And that the winds their bellowing throats would try. 
When redd’ning clouds reflect his bloodfhot eye. Garth * 

Blo'odsucker. n.f. [from blood and fuck.] 

1. A leech ; a fly ; any thing that fucks blood. 

2. A cruel man; a murderer. 

God keep the prince from all the pack of you ; 

A knot you afe of damned bloodfuckers. Shakefp. Rath. IIL 
The nobility cried out upon him, that he was a bloodfucker , 
a murderer, and a parricide. Hayward. 

Blo ody. adj. [from blood.] 

1. Stained with blood. 

2. CiticI ; murderous ; applied cither to men or facls. 

By continual martial excrcifes, without blood, (he made 
them perfect in that bloody art. Sidney b ii 

Falfe of heart, light of eaf, bloody of hand. Shakefp. K. Lear. 
I grant him bloody. 

Luxurious, avaricious, falfe, deceitful. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
^ hou bloodier villain, 

Than terms can give thee out. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Alas . why gnaw you fo your nether lip ? 

Some bloody paflion (hakes vour very frame ; 

Thefe arc portents : but yet I hope, I hope, 

I hey do not point on me. Shakefp. Othello. 

1 he bloody fact 

; V bc av «ng’d ; and th’ other’s faith approv’d, 

Lofe no reward; though here thou fee him die. 

Rolling in duft and gore. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. xi. /. 4 r 7 
i he bloedsef vengeance which die could purfuc, 
ould be a trifle to my lofs 6f you. Dryden’s Indian Emp. 
I roud Nimrod firft the bloody chace began, 

A mighty hunter, and his prey was man." Pope's IV ForcCt 
Bloody-flux. See Flux. * J 

Cold, by retarding the motion of the blood, and fuppreffm i 
perforation, produces g.ddinefs, fleepinefs, pains in the bow- 
els, loofenels, bloody-fuxes. Arbuthnot on Air 

Bloody-minded, adj. [from bloody and mind.] Cruel- in- 
clined to bloodfhed. J ’ 111 

I think you’ll make me mad : truth has been 

end this halt hour, and I have not the power to brin^ 'it t i - r ! 

fear of this bloody-minded colonel. Drvdr’ ef a / ’• °* 

PI nOVT .. r nr r' , „ ■ iJ ryain s opunijh inar. 

l.LUU.VL n.j. [blum. Germ, Dutch. ] 

i. A blofiom ; the flower which precedes the fruit. 

3 ° How 
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How nature paints her colours, how the bee 
Sits on th abloom, extracting liquid fweet. Par. Loft , b. v. 

A medlai- tree was planted by ; 

The fpreading branches made a goodly {how, 

And full of opening blooms was ev’ry bough. Dryden. 

Ha{tc to yonder woodbine bow’rs ; 

The turf with rural dainties fliall be crown’d. 

While opening blooms diffufc their fweets around. Pope. 

2. 1 he ftate ot immaturity; the Hate of any thing improving, and 
ripening to higher perfection. 

Were I no queen, did you my beauty weigh, 

My youth in bloom , your age in its decay. Dryden s Aurengt. 

3. The blue colour upon plums and grapes newly gathered. 

4. [In the iron works.] A piece of iron wrought into a mafs, 
two feet fquare. 

To Bloom, v. n. [from the noun.] 

1 . To bring or yield blofloms. 

The rod of Aaron for the houfe of Levi was budded, and 
brought forth buds, and bloomed blofloms, and yielded almonds. 

Numb. xvii. 8. 

It is a common experience, that if you do not pull off fome 
' blofloms the firft time a tree bloometb, it will bloflom itfelf to 
death. Bacon's Natural Hijl. N J 449. 

2. To produce, as blofloms. 

Rites and cuftoms, now fuperftitious, when the ftrength of 
virtuous, devout, or charitable affeftion bloomed them, no man 
could juftly have condemned as evil. Hooker, b.\. §3. 

3. To be in a ftate of youth and improvement. 

Beauty, frail flow’r, that ev’ry feafon fears, 

Blooms in thy colours for a thoufand years. Pope's EpiJIles. 

O greatly blefs’d with every blooming grace ! 

With equal fteps the paths of glory trace. Pope's Odyjf. b. i. 
Blo'omy. adj. [from bloom.] Full of blooms ; flowery. 

O nightingale ! that on yon bloomy fpray 
Warbleft at eve, when all the woods are ftill. Milton. 

Departing fpring could only ftay to flied 
Her bloomy beauties on the genial bed. 

But left the manly fummer in her ftead. j Dryden. 

Hear how the birds, on ev’ry bloomy fpray, 

With joyous mufick wake the dawning day. Pope. 

Blore. n.f. [from blow.] Aft of blowing ; blaft. 

Out rufht, with an unmeafur’d roar, 

Thofe two winds, tumbling clouds in heaps ; ufliers to ei- 
ther’s blore. Chapman’s Iliads. 

BLO'SSOM. n.f. [bloj-me. Sax.] The flower that grows on 
t any plant, previous to the feed or fruit. We generally call 
thofe flowers blojjbms , which are not much regarded in them- 
fclvcs, but as a token of fome following production. 

Cold news for me : 

Thus arc my blojfoms blafted in the bud, 

And caterpillars eat my leaves away. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

Merrily, merrily fliall I live now. 

Under the blojfom that hangs on the bough. Shakefp. Tcmpejl. 
The pulling off many of the blojfoms of a fruit tree, doth 
make the fruit fairer. Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory, N v 449. 

To his green years your cenfure you would fuit. 

Not blaft the blojfom, butexpeft the fruit. Dryden. 

Sweeter than fpring, 

Thou foie furviving blojfom from the root. 

That nourifti’d up my fortune. Tbomfon's Autumn. 

To Blo'ssom. v. n. [from the noun.] To put forth blofloms. 
This is the ftate of man : to day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope ; tomorrow blojfoms , 

And bears his blufliing honours thick upon him. Sh. H. VIII. 
Although the figtrec Ihall not blojfom, neither {hall fruit be in 
the vines, yet I will rejoice in the Lord. Habb. iii. 17. 

The want of rain at blojfoming time, often occafions the 
dropping off of the blofloms, for want of fap. Mortimer. 

To BLOT. v. a. [from bl.ttir, Fr. to hide.] 

1. To obliterate j to make writing invifible, by covering it with 
ink. 

You that are king. 

Have caus’d him, by new aft of parliament. 

To blot out me, and put his own fon in. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

Ev’n copious Dryden wanted, or forgot, 

The laft and greateft art, the art to blot. P ope. 

A man of the moft underftanding will find it impoflible to 
make the beft ufc of it, while he writes in conftraint, perpetu- 
ally foftening, correfting, or blotting out expreflions. Swift. 

2. To efface; to crafe. 

O Bertran, oh ! no more my foe, but brother : 

One aft like this blots out a thoufand crimes. Dryden. 

Thefe Ample ideas, offered to the mind, the underftanding 
can no more refufe, nor alter, nor blot out, than a mirrour can 
refufe, alter, or obliterate, the images which the objefts pro- 
duce. Locke. 

3. To make black fpots on a paper ; to blur. 

Heads overfull of matter, be like pens over full of ink, 
which will fooncr blot, than make any fair letter at all. 

Afcham's Schoolmajler. 

O fweet Portia ! 

Here are a few of the unplcafant’ft words 

That ever blotted paper. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 


4. To difgrace"; to disfigure. 

Unknit that threat’ning unkind brow ; 

It blots thy beauty, as frofl. bites the meads. 

Confounds thy fame. Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew 

My guilt thy growing virtues did defame; 

My blacknefs blotted thy unblemifh’d name. Dryden' s En. 

F°r mercy’s fake, reftrain thy hand. 

Blot not thy innocence with guiltlcfs blood. R, w . 

5. To darken. 

He fung how earth blots the moon’s gilded wane, 

Whilft foolifh men beat founding brafs in vain. * /?«„/_ 
Blot. n. J. [from the verb.] 

1. An obliteration of fomething written. 

Let flames on your unlucky papers prey, 

\ our wars, your loves, your praifes, be forgot. 

And make of all an univerfal blot. Dryden’ s Jteoen. fat. vij. 

2. A blur ; a fpot upon paper. 

3. A fpot in reputation ; a ftain ; a difgrace ; a reproach. 

Make known, 

It is no vicious blot, murder, or foulncfs. 

That hath depriv’d me. Shakefp. King Lear. 

A lie is a foul blot in a man ; yet it is continually in the 
mouth of the untaught. Ecchs, xx. 24. 

A difappointed hope, a blot of honour, a ftrain of confci- 
cnce, an unfortunate love, will ferve the turn. Temple. 

4. [At backgammon.] When a Angle man lies open to be ta- 
ken up ; whence to hit a blot. 

He is too great a maftcr of his art, to make a blot which may 
fo eaAly be hit. Dryden' s Dedication , End'd. 

Blotch, n.f [from blot.'] A fpot or puftulc upon the {kin. 
Spots and blotches, of fcveral colours and figures, {haggling 
over the body; fome are red, others yellow, livid, or black. 

Harvey on Confumptims. 
To Blote. v. a. To fmoke, or dry by the fmoke; as blcteJ 
herrings, or red herrings. 

BLOW. n.f. [ Howe , Dutch.] 

1. Aftrokc. 

A moft poor man, made tame to fortune’s blows. 

Who, by die art of known and feeling forrows. 

Am pregnant to good pity. Shakefp. King Lear. 

A woman’s tongue, 

That gives not half fo great a blow to th’ ear. 

As will a chefnut. Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 

Words of great contempt, commonly finding a return of 
equal fcorn, blows were fattened upon the moft pragmatical of 
the crew. Clarendon. 

2. The fatal ftroke; the ftrokeof death. 

Afliiage your thirft of blood, and {hike the blow. Dryd. 

3. A Angle aftion ; a fudden event. 

Every year they gain a viftory, and a town ; but if they are 
once defeated, they lofe a province at a blow. Dryden. 

4. The aft of a fly, by which {he lodges 6ggs in flefh. 

I much fear, left with the blows of flies. 

His brafs inflifted wounds are fill’d. Chapman's Iliads. 

To Blow. v. n. pret. blew ; particip. pafl". blown, [blapan, Sax.] 

1. To move with a current of air. 

At his fight the mountains are Ihaken, and at his will the 
fouth wind blowcth. Ecc/us , xliii. 16. 

Fruits, for long keeping, gather before they arc full ripe, and 
in a dry day, towards noon, and when the wind blowcth not 
fouth ; and when the moon is in decreafe. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. 
By the fragrant winds that blow 
O’er th’ Elyfian flow’rs. Pope’s St. Cacilia. 

2. This word is ufed fometimes imperfonally with it. 

It blew a terrible tempeft at fea once, and there was one fea- 
man praying. L’EJl range. 

If it blows a happy gale, we muft fet up all our fails, though 
it fometimes happens, that our natural heat is more powerful 
than our care and correftnefs. Dryden’ s Dufrefnoy. 

3. To pant ; to puff; to be breathlefs. 

Here’s Mrs. Page at the door, fweating and blowing, and 
looking wildly. Shakefp. Merry JVives of IPtndfor. 

Each aking nerve refufe the lance to throw, 

And each fpent courfer at the chariot blow. Popd s Iliad. 

4. To breathe. 

Says the fatyr, if you have gotten a trick of blowing hot and 
cold out of the fame mouth, I’ve e’en done with ye. L'EJlrange. 

5. To found by being blown. 

Nor with lefs dread the loud 

Ethereal trumpet from on high ’gan blow. Par. Lojl , b. vi. 

There let the prating organ blow. 

To the full-voic’d quire below. Mdton. 

6. To found, or play mufically by wind. 

When ye blow an alarm, then the camps that lie on the eai 
parts fha!l go forward. Numb. X. 5 - 

7. To blow over. To pafs away without effeft. 

Storms, though they blow over divers times, yet may fall a 
laft. Bacon's E/ays, N° 16. 

When the ftorm is blown over, 

How blcft is the fwain. 

Who begins to difeover 
An end of his pain. 
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But thofe clouds being now happily blown over, and our fun 
clearly Alining out again, I have recovered the relapfe. Denham, 
f To blow up. To fly into the air by the force of gunpowder. 
On the next day, fome of the enemy’s magazines blew up ; 
and it is thought they were deftroyed on pur pole by fome of 
their men. at cr, 59 - 

To Blow. v. a. 

1. To drive by the force of the wind. 

Though you unty the winds, 

Though bladcd corn be lodg’d, and trees blown down, 
Though caftles topple on their warders heads. Macbeth. 

Fair daughter, blow away thofe miffs and clouds, 

And let thy eyes fhine forth in their full luftre. Denham* 
Thefe primitive heirs of the chriftian church, could not fo 
eafily blow off the doftrinc of paffive obedience. South. 

I. To inflame with wind. 

I have created the fmith that blowcth the coals in the fire. 

Ifaiah, liv. 16. 

3. Tofwcll; to puff into fizc. 

No blown ambition doth our arms incite. 

But love, dear love, and our ag’d father’s right. King Lear . 

4. To form by blowing them intolhape. 

Spherical bubbles, that boys fometimes blow with water, to 
which foap hath given a tenacity. Boyle. 

5. To found an inftrumentof wind mufick. 

Where the bright feraphim, in burning row. 

Their loud uplifted angel trumpets blow. Milton. 

6. To warm with the breath. 

When ificles hang by the wall, 

And Dick the fliepherd blows his nail, 

And Tom bears logs into the hall. 

And milk comes frozen home in pail. Shah. L. Lab. Lojl. 

7. To fpread by report. 

But never was there man of his degree. 

So much efteem’d, fo well belov’d as he : 

So gentle of condition was he known, 

That through the court his courtefy was blown. Dryden. 

8. To blow out. To extinguifh by wind or the breath. 

Your breath firft kindled the dead coal of war. 

And brought in matter, that Ihould feed this fire : 

And now ’tis far too huge to be blown out. 

With that fame weak wind which enkindled it. Sh. K. John. 

Moon, flip behind fome cloud, fome tempeft, rife, 

And blow out all the ftars that light the {kies. Dryden. 

9. To blowup. To raife orfwell with breath. 

A plague of fighing and grief! it blows a man up like a blad- 
der. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. i. 

Blown up with the conceit of his merit, he did not think he 
had received good meafure from the king. Bacon's Hen. VII. 

Before we had exhaufted the receiver, the bladder appeared 
as full as if blown up with a quill. Boyle. 

It was my breath that b/etv this tempeft up. 

Upon your ftubborn ufage of the pope. Shakefp. K. John. 

His prefence foon blows up the unkindly fight. 

And his loud guns fpeak thick like angry men. Dryden. 
An empty bladder gravitates no more than when blown up, 
but fomewhat lefs; yet defeends more eafily, becaufe with lefs 
rcfiftance. Grcw’s Cofmologia Sacra, b. ii. c. 6. 

When the mind finds herfelf very much inflamed with de- 
votion, {he is too much inclined to think that it is blown up 
with fomething divine within herfelf. Addif. Spcft. N° 201 . 

10. To blow up. 'I’o deftroy with gunpowder; to raife into 
the air. 

"I he captains hoping, by a mine, to gain the city, approach- 
ed with foldiers ready to enter upon blowing up of the mine. 

. Knolles’s HiJIory of the Turks. 

Their chief blown up in air, not waves, expir’d, 

T o which his pride prefum’d to give the law. Dryden. 
Not far from the faid well, blowing up a rock, he formerly 
obferved fome of thefe. JVoodward on Foffils. 

II. 1 o mfeft with the eggs of flies. 

I would no more endure 
This wooden flavery, than I would fuffer 
The flefti-fly blow my mouth. Shakefp. Tempeft. 

Rather at Nilus’ mud 

Lay me ftark naked, and let the water flies 
Blow me into abhorring! Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

12. To blow upon. To make ftale. r 

I am wonderfully pleafed, when I meet with any paffage in 
old Greek or Latin author, that is not blown ubon.znd 


an 


which I have never met witli in any quotation. * Addifon 

He will whifper an intrigue that is not yet blown upon by 

To C ~ n fama ... c Addifon. Spectator, N» yoi 

To Blow. v n. [b!o F an, Saxon.] To bloom ; to bloflbm 
We lofe the prime to mark how fprin^ 
tc ' ldcd P^ts, how blows the citron grove, 
w hat drops the myrrh, and what the balmy reed. 

Milton's Paradife Loft, b. v. /. 22. 
c , I his royal fair 

^ hall, when the blofl'om of her beauty’s blown 
bec her great brother on the Britifh throne. JValU 

air is the kingcup that in meadow blows, 

■ air is the daffy that befide her grows. Gay's PaJlorals. 


Pope. 


Donne. 
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For thee Idume’s fpicy forefts blow. 

And feeds of gold in Ophir’s mountains glow. 

Blo'wer. n.f [from blow.] A melter of tin. 

Add his care and coft in buying wood, and in fetching t 
fame to the blowing-houfe, together with the blowers, two of 
three months extreme and encreafing labour. Carciv s Survey. 
Blown. The participle pajfve of blow. , 

All the fparks of virtue, which nature had kindled in them, 
were fo blown to give forth their uttermoft heat, that juftly it 
may be affirmed, they inflamed the affeftions of all that knew 

them. Sidn V> b ' U * 

The trumpets fleep, while cheerful horns are b/oivn. 

And arms employ’d on birds and beafts alone. Pope. 

Blo'wpoint. n.f. A child’s play. 

Shortly boys {hall not play 
At fpancountcr or bloivpoiut , but fliall pay 
Toll to fome courtier. 

Blowth. n.f. [from blow.] Bloom, or bloflom. 

Ambition and covetoufnefs being but green, and newly 
grown up, the feeJs and effefts were as yet but potential, and 
in the blowth and bud. Raleigh's HiJIory of the IVorld. 

Blowze. n.f A ruddy fat-faced wench. 

Blo'wzy. adj. [from b/cwze.J Sunburnt; high coloured. 
BLU'BBER. «./ [See Blob.] The part of a whale that con* 
tains the oil. 

To Blu'eber. v. n. [from the noun.] To weep in fuch a 
manner as to fwcll the cheeks. 

Even fo lies {he, 

Blulb'ring and weeping, weeping and llubb’ring. 

Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 
A thief came to a boy that was blubbering by the fide of a 
well, and afkcd what he cried for. L’EJlrange. 

Soon as Glumdalclitch mifs’d her pleafing care, 

She wept, {he blubber'd, and {he tore her hair. Swift. 

To Blu'eber. v. a. To fwcll the cheeks with weeping. 

Fair ftreams reprefen t unto me my blubbered face ; let tears 
procure your ftay. Sidney. 

The wild wood gods arrived in the place, 

There find the virgin doleful, defolate, 

With ruffled raiment, and fair blubber'd face, 

As her outrageous foe had left her late. Fairy Pfueen, b. i. 
Tir’d with the fearcli, not finding what {he fecks. 

With cruel blows file pounds her blubber’d checks. Dryden . 

Blu'erered. particip. adj. [from to blubber .] Swelled; big; 
applied commonly to the lip. 

Thou fing with him, thou booby ! never pipe 
Was fo profan’d, to touch that blubber’d lip. Dryden. 

Blu'dgeon. n.f. A fliort flick, with one end loaded, ufed as 
an offenfive weapon. 

BLUE. adj. [bleep, Sax. bleu, Fr.] One of the feven original 
colours. 

There’s gold, and here, 

My b/urft veins to kifs ; a hand that kings 
Have Iipt. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra : 

Where fires thou find’ft unrak’d, and hearths unfwcpt. 
There pinch the maids as blue as bilberry. 

Shakefp. Merry IVives of JVindfor. 
O coward confcience ! how doft thou afflift me ? 

The lights burn blue— Is it not dead midnight ? 

Cold fearful drops ftand on my trembling flelh. 

Shakefp. Richard III. 

_ v\ hy does one climate, and one foil endue ~i 
The blufliing poppy with a crimfon hue; C 

Yet- leave the lily pale, and tinge the violet blue? 3 Prior. 

I here was fcarce any other colour (enfiblc, befidcs red and 
blue -, only the blues, and principally the fecond blue, inclined a 
little to green. Newton’s Opticks. 

Bluebo ttle. ii.f [from blue and bottle."] 

1. A flower of the bellfhape ; a fpccicsof bottlefowcr ; which fee. 

if you put bluebottles, or other blue flowers, into an ant-hill, 
they will be ftained with red; becaufe the ants thruft their 
itmgs, and mftil into them their flinging liquour. Rav 

2 . A fly with a large blue belly. ^ 

Say, fire of infefts, mighty Sol, 

A fly upon the chariot-pole 
Cries out, what bluebottle alive 

Did ever with fuch fury drive ? Prior' 

lue-eyed. adj. [from blue and eye.] Having blue eyes. 

Rife then, fair blue-ey'd maid, rife and difeover 
Thy filvcr brow, and meet thy golden lover. Crajhaw. 
V 01- 10 the temple was flic gone, to move, 

Vith prayers, the blue-ey’d progeny of Jove. Drvden 

lueha ired. adj. [from blue and hair.] Having blue hair 

I hi s place, 

The greateft and the beft of all the main. 

He quarters to his bluehair'd deities. Milton’s Par. Retain 
Blu ely. adv. [from blue.] With a blue colour. S ’ 

This ’{quire he drop’d his pen full foon, 

While as the light burnt bluely. r 

Blu'eness. n.f [from blue. ] The quality of being blue J 
in a moment our liquour may be deprived of its bluenefs. and 
reftored to it again, by the affufion of a few drops of liquours. 

Boyle on Colours, 
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BLU 

^FF. adj. Big; furly; bludering. 

Like thofe whom ftature did to crowns prefer, 
Black-brOw’d anil bluff, like Homer’s Jupiter. Dry den. 

Blu'ish. adj. .[from Hue. ] Blue in a fmall degree. 

Side fleeVes and fkirts, round undcrbornc, with a bluijh tirvfcl. 

. Shakefp. Much ado about Nothing. 

At laic, as far as I could call my eyes 
Upon the lea, fomewhat, methought, did rife 
Like b.'uiff mills. Dryden s Indian Enip erour. 

r Mere, in full light, the ruffct plains extend, 
l here wrapt in clouds the bluijh hills afeend. Pope. 

Blu'ishness. ii. f [from bine.] A fmall degree of blue colour. 

I could make, with crude copper, a folution without the 
b.'i/ijhnefs, that is wont to accompany its vulgar folutions. Boyle. 
lo BLU NDER. v. n. [ blunder en, Dutch; perhaps from blind.] 

1. To millake grofsly; to err very widely; to millake du- 
pidly. It is a word implying contempt. 

It is one thing to forget matter of fact, and another to blun- 
der upon the rcafon of it. L’EJirange. 

The grandees and giants in knowledge, who laughed at all 
bcfidcs themfelvcs, as barbarous and infignificant, yet blunder- 
ed, and Humbled, about their grand and principal concern. 

South. 

2. To flounder; to Humble. 

He who now to fenfc, now nonfenfe leaning, 

Means not, but blunders round about a meaning. Pope. 
ToBi .under, v. a. To mix foolilhly or blindly. 

He feems to underfland no difference between titles of rc- 
fpc£t and a£fs of worfhip ; between expreflio.ns of efleem and 
devotion; between religious and civil worlhip : for he blunders 
and confounds all thefe together ; and whatever proves one, 
he thinks, proves all the reft. Stillingfleet. 

Blu'nder. n.f [from the verb.] A grofs or fliameful miltake. 
It was the advice of Schomberg to an hifforian, that he 
fhould avoid being particular in the drawing up of an army, 
and other circumftances in the day of battle ; for that he had 
obferved notorious blunders and abfurdities committed by writ- 
ers not convcrfant in the art of war. Addifon. Freeholder. 

It is our own ignorance that makes us charge thofe works of 
the Almighty, as defeats or blunders , as ill-contrived or ill- 
made. Dcrham's Phyftco-Theology. 

Blu'ndereuss. n.f. [from blunder.] A gun that is charged 
with many bullets, fo that, without any exact aim, there is a 
chance of hitting the mark. 

There are blunderbuffcs in every loop-hole, that go off of 
their own accord, at ’the fqueaking of a fiddle. Dryden. 

Blu'nderer. n.f. [from blunder.] A man apt to commit blun- 
ders; a blockhead. 

Another fort of judges will decide in favour of an authour, 
or will pronounce him a mere blunderer , according to the com- 
pany they have kept. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

Blu'nderhead. n. f. [from blunder and head.] A flupid 
fellow. 

At the rate of this thick-skulled blunderhead , every plow- 
jobber fliall take upon him to read upon divinity. L' Iff range. 
BLUNT, adj. [etymology uncertain.] 

1. Dull on the edge or point ; not (harp. 

If the iron be Hunt, and he do not whet the edge, then mud 
he put to more Hrcngth. Ecelef. x. i o. 

Thanks to that beauty, which can give an edge to the blunt - 
ejl fwords. Sidney, b. i. 

2. Dull in underffanding ; not quick. 

Valentine being gone. I’ll quickly crofs. 

By fome fly trick, blunt Thurio’s dull proceeding. 

Shakefp. Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
Whitehead, a grave divine, was of a blunt ftoical nature ; 
one day the queen happened to fay, I like thee, the better, bc- 
caufe thou livefi unmarried. He anfwcrcd ; Madam, I like you 
the worfe. Bacon’s Apophthegms. 

3. Rough; not delicate; not civil. 

The mayor of the town came to feize them in a blunt man- 
ner, alleging a warrant to Hop them. W itton. 

’Tis not enough your counfel Hill be true ; 

Blunt truths more mifehief than nice falfehoods do. Pope. 

4. Abrupt ; not elegant. 

To ufe too many circumffanccs, ere one come to the matter, 
is wcarifomc ; to ufe none at all, is blunt. Bacon. 

5. ' Hard to penetrate. I his ufe is improper. 

I find my heart hardened and blunt to new impreflions ; it 
will fearcc receive or retain affe&ions of yefferday. 

Pope, Lett, lxxxiii. to Swift. 

To Blunt, v. a. [from the noun.] 
j. To dull the edge or point. 

So ficken waining moons too near the fun. 

And blunt their crefcents on the edge of day. Dryden. 

Earthly limbs, and grofs allay, 

Blunt not the beams of heav’11, and edge of day. Dryden. 

He had fuch tilings to urge againfi our marriage, 

As, now declar’d, would blunt my (word in battle, 

And daffardize my courage. Dryden s Don Sebajlian. 

2. To reprefs, or weaken any appetite, defire, or power of the 
mind. 


Dryden. 


want of 


Sueiline 
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Blunt not his love ; 

Nor loofe the good advantage of his grace, 

By feeming cold. Shakefp. Henrv TV a 

Blu'ntly. adv. [from blunt.] JP > ' P ' 2i 

1. In a blunt manner ; without (harpnefs. 

2. Coarfely ; plainly ; roughly. 

I can keep honed counfels, marr a curious tale in tellinc 
and deliver a plam meffage bluntly. Shakefp. Kin,, A 1 ’ 

A man of honefl blood, 0 ' 

Who to his wife, before the time aflign’d 
For childbirth came, thus bluntly fpoke his mind. 
Blu'ntness. n.f. [from blunt.] 

J. Want of edge or point; dulnefs ; obtufeneC; • 

(harpnefs. 

The crafty boy, that had full oft effay’d 
To pierce my Hubborn and refifling bread. 

But Hill the bluntncfs of his darts betray’d. 

2. Coarfenefs ; roughnefs of manners ; rude finccrity. 

His filence grew wit, his bluntnefs integrity, his beaftlv ig- 
norance, virtuous fimplicity. Sidney b' 

Manage difputes with civility ; whence fome readers will he 
afliffed to difeem a difference betwixt bluntnefs of fpeech and 
Hrength of reafon. , 

Falfe friends, his deadliefi foes, could find no way, 

But (hows of honed bluntncfs to betray. Dryd. H. and Par 
Blu'ntwitted. adj. [from blunt and wit.] Dull;dupid. " 
Bluntwitted lord, ignoble in demeanour. ShaktJ'p. H. VI 
BLUR. n. f. [borra, Span, a blot. Skinu.] A blot ; a flain ; a fpot! 
Man, once fallen, was nothing but a great blur ; a total uni- 
verfal pollution. SsiuL 

To Blur. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To blot; to efface; to obfeure. 

Such an a£f. 

That blurs the grace and blulh of modefly. 

Calls virtue hypocrite. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Long is it fince I faw him ; 

But time hath nothing blurt'd thofe lines of favour. 

Which then he wore. , Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

Concerning innate principles, I defire thefe men to fay, 
whether they can, or cannot, by education and cudom, be blur- 
red and blotted out. Locke. 

2. To blot; to Hain. 

Sarcafms may eclipfe thine own, 

But cannot blur my loft renown. liudibras , />. i. cant. iii. 
To Blurt, v. a. [without etymology.] To fpcak inadvert- 
ently ; to let fly without thinking. 

Others cad out bloody and deadly fpceches at random, and 
cannot hold, but blurt out thofe words, which afterwards, they 
are forced to cat. Hakewell on Providence. 

They had fome belief of a Deity, which they, upon fur- 
prizal, thus blurt out. Government of the Tongue, § 5. 

To BLUSH, v. n. [ blofen , Dutch.] 

1. To betray (hame or confufion, by a red colour in the check. 

I have mark’d 
A thoufand bluffing apparitions 
To dart into her face ; a thoufand innocent fhames. 

In angel whiteneis, bear away thefe blufhes. 

Shakefp. Much ado about Nothing. 
Pale and bloodlefs, 

Being all defeended to the lab’ring heart. 

Which with the heart there cools, and ne’er returneth 
To blujh and beautify the cheek again. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
I will go wa(h : 

And when my face is fair, you (hall perceive 
Whether I bluff or no. Shakefp. Cyrnbclive. 

All thefe things are graceful in a friend’s mouth, which are 
bluffing in a man’s own. Bacon, Effay 28. 

Shame caufeth bluffing ; bluffing is the refort of the blood 
to the face ; although bluffing will be feen in the whole bread, 
yet that is but in paffage to the face. Bacon s Nat. Hiffory. 
Blujh then, but blujh for your dedru£tive filence. 

That tears your foul. Smith's Pbecdr. and Hippolitus. 

2. To carry a red colour, or any foft and bright colour. 

To day he puts forth 

The tender leaves of hope ; tomorrow blofloms. 

And bears his bluffng honours thick upon him. Sh. If. V f. 
Along thofe bluffing borders, bright with dew. Thomfon. 

3. It has at before the caufe of (hame. 

He whin’d, and roar’d away your victory, 

That pages bluff’d at him ; and men of heart 
Look’d wond’ring at each other. Shakefp. Conolanus. 

You have not yet lod all your natural modedy, but bluff at 
your vices. Calamy s Sermons. 

Blush, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. The colour in the checks, raifed by ffiamc or confufion. 

The virgin’s wifli, without her fears, impart, 

Excufe the bluff, and pour out all the heart. Pete. 

2. A red or purple colour. 

But here the rofes bluff fo rare. 

Here the mornings fmilc fo fair. 

As if neither cloud, nor wind. 

But would be courteous, would be kind. Crajbaw. 

3. Sudden 





Spenfcr. 

Spcnfer. 
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3. Sudden appearance; a fignification that feems barbarous, yet 

Ul AH purdy identical propofitions, obvioufly and at firfl bluff 
appear to contain no certain infirudion in them. Locke. 

Blu'shy. adj. [from bluff.] Having the colour of a blufli. 

Blofloms of trees, that are white, are commonly inodoratc , 
thofe of apples, crabs, and peaches, are bluffy, a"d fmeH fweet. 
™ Bacon’s Natural Hiff. N° 5 o 7 ■ 

Stratonica entering, moved a bluffy colour in his face ; but, 
defertinghim, he relapfed into the fame palenefs and languour. 

Harvey on Confumptions. 

ToBLU'STER. v n. [fuppofed from blajl.] 
l t '['o roar as a dorm ; to be violent and loud. 

Earth his uncouth mother was, 

And bluJTring TEolus his boaded fire. 

So now he dorms with many a durdy doure ; 

So now his bluJTring blad each coad doth fcour. 

2. To bully ; to puff ; to fwagger ; to be tumultuous. 

My heart’s too big to bear this, fays a blujlering fellow ; Fll 
dedroy myfclf. Sir, fays the gentleman, here’s a dagger at 
your fervicc ; fo the humour went off. L'Ejlrange. 

Either he mud fink to a downright confeflion, or elfc he 
mud hud and blujler, till perhaps he raife a counter-dorm. 

Government of the Tongue. 
Virgil had the majedy of a lawful prince, and Statius only 
the bluflerittg of a tyrant. Drydcns Spaniff Friar, Dedication. 
There let him reign the jailor of the wind; 

With hoarfe commands his breathing fubjedls call, 

And boad and blujler in his empty hall. Dryden' s Ad acid. 

Blu'ster. n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Roar; noife; tumult. 

The (kies look grimly. 

And threaten prefent bluffers. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 
To the winds they fet 

Their corners ; when with bluffer to confound 

Sea, air, and (hore. Milton's Paradife Loft , b. x. /. 665. 

So, by the brazen trumpet’s bluffer , 

Troops of all tongues and nations muder. Swift. 

2. Boad; boideroufnefs ; turbulence; fury. 

Spare thy Athenian cradle, and thofe kin. 

Which in the bluffer of thy wrath mud fall 
With thofe that have offended. Shakefp. Timon. 

A coward makes a great deal more bluffer than a man of ho- 
nour. L' Effrange. 

Blu'sterer. n.f [from bluffer.] Afwaggerer; a bully; a tu- 
multuous noify fellow. 

Blu'strous. adj. [from bluffer.] Tumultuous; noify. 

The ancient heroes were illudrious 
For being benign, and not btuffrous. Hudibras , p. i. c. iii. 

BMI. n.f. A note in mufick. 

Gamut I am, the ground of all accord, 

Bmi, Bianca, take him for thy lord. Shakefp. Tam. Shrew. 
Bo. interj. A word of terrour ; from Bo, an old northern cap- 
tain, of fuch fame, that his name was ufed to terrify the 
enemy. Temple. 

BOAR, n.f [bap, Saxon; beer, Dutch.] The male fwine. 

I o fly the boar, before the boar purfucs, 

Were to incenfe the boar to follow us. Shakefp. Rich. III. 
She fped the boar away ; 

His eyeballs glare with fire, fuffus’d with blood; 

His neck fhuts up a thicked thorny wood ; 

His bridled back a trench impal’d appears. Dryden’ s Fables. 
Bo'ar-spear. n. f. [from boar and fpear.] A fpear ufed 
hunting the boar. 

And in her hand a (harp boar-fpear (he held. 

And at her back a bow and quiver gay. 

Stuff’d with deel-headed darts. Fairy fpueen, b. i. c. 

Echion threw the fird, but mifs’d his mark, 

And druck his boar-fpear on a maple bark. Dryden' s Ovid. 
BOARD, n. f \baurd, Goth, bjisd, Saxon.] 

1. A piece of wood of more length and breadth than thicknefs. 

With the faw they have fundred trees in boards and planks. 

t . Raleigh’s Effays. 

Fvery houfe has a board Over the door, whereon is written 
the number, fex, and quality of the perfons living in it. Temple. 
Go now, go truft the wind’s uncertain breath, 

Remov d four fingers from approaching death ; 

Or feven at mod, when thickcd is the board. Dryden' s luv 

2. A table, [from burdd, Welch.] 7 ‘ 

Soon after which, three hundred lords he flew, 

Of Britidi blood, all fitting at his board. Fairy fjhtcen, b. ii. 
In bed he dept not, for my urging it ; 

At rnTn he f ! d n ? t * for m 7 ur S in gA Shakefp. Com. of Err. 
1 1! follow thee in fun’ral flames ; when dead. 

My ghod (hall thee attend at board and bed. Sir 7 . Denham 
Ueopatra m ade Antony a fupper, which was fumptuous and 
ily howbclt there was no extraordinary fervicc upon the 

a> j, , . . . Hakewell on Providence. 

May cv ry god Ins friendly aid afford ; 

an guard thy flock, and Ceres blcfs thy board. Prior 

3. Entertainment ; food. 7 ° r ’ 

4. A table at which a council or court is held. 
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Both better acquainted with affairs, than any other who fat 
then at that board. _ . . Chrendom 

5. An aflembly feated at a table ; a court of jurifdietion. 

I wifli the king would be pleafed fometimes to be prefent at 
that board ; it adds a majclty to it. Bacon's Advice to Villiefsi 

6 . The deck or floor of a (hip ; on b:ard fignifies in a (hip. 

Now board to board the rival vcflels row; 

The billows lave the (kies, and ocean groans below. Dryd. 
Our captain thought his (hip in fo great danger, that he 
confeffed himfelf to a capuchin, who was on board. Addifom 
He ordered his men to arm long poles with fliarp hooks, 
wherewith they took hold of the tackling, which held the main- 
yard to the mad of their enemy’s (hip ; then, rowing their own 
(hip, they cut the tackling, and brought the mainyard by the 
hoard. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

To Board, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To enter a (hip by force; the fame as to dorm, ufed of a city. 

I boarded the king’s fhip : now on the beak, 

Now in the wade, the deck, in every cabin, 

I flam’d amazement. Shakefp. Tempeff. 

Yet not inclin’d the Englifh (hip to board. 

More on his guns relies than on his fword, 

From whence a fatal volley we receiv’d ; 

It mifs’d the duke ; but his great heart it griev’d. Waller 1 

Arm, arm, (he cry’d, and let our Tyrians board 
With out's his fleet, and carry fire and fword. Denham. 

2. To attack, or make the fird attempt upon a man ; aborder 
quelqu’ ten, Fr. 

Whom thus at gaze, the Palmer ’gan to board 
With goodly reafon, and thus fait - bcfpake. Fairy JE b. ii. 

Away, I do befeech you, both away ; 

I’ll board him prefently. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Sure, unlefs he knew fome drain in me, that I knew not my- 
felf, he would never have boarded me in this fury. Sbakefpeare. 

They learn what affociates and correfpondents they had, 
and how far every one is engaged, and what new ones thev 
meant afterwards to try or board. Bacon's Henry VII. 

3. To lay or pave with boards. 

Having thus boarded the whole room, the edges of fome 
boards lie higher than the next board ; therefore they perufe 
the whole floor; and, where they find any irregularities, plane 
them off. Moxon s Mechanical Exercifes. 

To Board, v. n. To live in a houfe, where a certain rate is 
paid for eating. 

That we might not part. 

As we at fird did board with thee, 

Now thou wouldd tade our mifery. Herbert: 

We arcfeveral of us, gentlemen and ladies, who board in the 
fame houfe ; and, after dinner, one of our company Hands up, 
and reads your paper to us all. Spectator , N° 96 r. 

1 o Board, v. a. To place as a boarder in another’s houfe. 

Board-wages, n.f. [from board and wages.] Wages allowed 
to fervants to keep themfclves in victuals. 

What more than madnefs reigns. 

When onefhort fitting many hundreds drains, 

And not enough is left him, to fupply 

Board-wages, or a footman’s livery ? Dryden' s Juv.fat. i. 

Bo'arder. n.f. [from board.] Atablcr; one that eats with an- 
other at a fettled rate. 

Bo'arding-school. n.f. [from board and fcheol. ] A fchool 
where the fcholars live with the teacher. 

A blockhead, with melodious voice, 

In boarding-f hools can have his choice. Swift. 

Bqarish. adj. [from boar.’] Swinifh; brutal; cruel. 

I would not fee thy cruel nails 
Pluck out his poor old eyes ; nor thy fierce fidcr, 

Tn J" his anointed fle(h dick boariff phangs. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

I o BOAS i . v. n. [ boff , Welch.] 

1. To brag; to difplay one’s own worth, or actions, m great 

words ; to talk odentatiouflv ; with of. “ 

For I know the forwardnefs of your mind, for which I boa ft 
of you to them of Macedonia. 2 Cor ix 

2. Sometimes it is ufed with in. 

nofkm ^f. 005 . 1 } ’ avc carrying bones about in their 
pockets, boafling tn that which was their (hame. Wifman 

3. To exalt one s fclf. 7 

Thus with your mouth you have boaffed againd me, and mu!- 

T„tolr r „ w :. rdsag ’ ,n,tm ' 

1. To brag of; to difplay with odentatious language. 

(harnedf 1 ^ th ‘ ng t0 H ‘ m ° f y ° U ’ 1 am not a ’ 

vr. f I ^ they r? UChfa , fed - t0 gi 7 e g ° d the U aife of his^goodne(s* 
yet they did it only, in order to boaff the intered they had in 

2. TV magnify ; to exalt. 

Si* wcak '” and ** ? ,he 

.hSrtr^ 11 th ' m h* 'sp 

Boast, n.f. [from the verb.] fflmx cvii.7. 

J. A caufe of boading ; an occafion of pride ; the thing boaded. 
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Ys'ot I yro, nor Myccnc, match her name, 

Nor great Alcmena, the proud boaji s of fame. Pobe's Odyff. 

2. An expreffion of oftentation; a proud fpcech. 

Thou that makeft thy boaji of the law, through breaking 
the law difhonourcfl thou God ? °Rom. ii. 2 ° 

The world is more apt to find fault than to commend ;’ the 
bonji will probably be cenfured, when the great action that oc- 
canon ed it, is forgotten. SpeL/atcr, N° 25 c. 

Boaster, n. f [from boa/!.] A braggery a man that vaunts 
anv tmng oitenratiotifly. 

Complaints the more candid and judicious of the chymifls 
themfelves arc wont to make of thofc boajlers, that confidently 
pretend, that they have extracted the fait or fulphur of quick- 
hlver, when they have difguifed it by additaments, wherewith 
it refemblcs the concretes. Boyle 

No more delays, vain boaji er ! but bemn; 

I prophefy beforehand I {hall win : 

I’ll teach you how to brag another time. Dryden's Virgil. 

He the proud boajlers fent, with flcrn afiault, 

Down to the realms of night. Philips. 

Bo'astful. ad}, [from boaji and full.] Oftentatious ; inclined 
to brag. 

Boajlful, and rough, your firfl fon is a ’fquire ; 

The next a tradefman, meek, and much a liar. Pope. 

Bo'astingt.y. adv. [from loafing.] Ollcntatioufly. 

Wc look on it as a pitch of impiety, boa/lingly to avow our 
fins ; and it deferves to be confidered, whether this kind of con- 
feiling them, have not fomc affinity with it. Decay of Piety. 

BOAT. n.J. [bar, Saxon.] 

1. A veficl to pafs the water in. It is ufually diflinguifhed from 
other veflels, by being fmaller and uncovered, and commonly 
moved by rowing. 

I do not think that any one nation, the Syrian excepted, to 
whom the knowledge of the ark came, did find out at once 
the device of cither fliip or boat , in which they durfl venture 
themfelves upon the Teas. Raleigh's EJj'ays. 

An effeminate fcoundrcl multitude ! 

Whofc utmofl daring is to crofs the Nile, 

In painted boats , to fright tlic crocodile. Tate. Juv.Jat. xv. 

2 . A fliip of a fmall fize ; as, a pajfage boat , pacquct boat , advice 
boat , Jiy boat. 

Boa'tion. n.f. [from boare, Lat.] Roar; noife ; loud found. 
In Medina infurreflion, the guns were heard from thence 
as far as Augufla and Syracufe, about an hundred Italian miles. 
Thcle diflances being, in a fhort time, in loud boations. 

Derham’s Pbyftco-Tbeology. 

Bo'atuan. In./, [from Loot and man.] He that manages a 

Bo'atsman. J boat. 

Roatfmen tlirough the cryftal water fhow, 

To wond’ring paficngcrs, the walls below. Dryden. 

That booby Phaon only was unkind, 

An ill-bred boatman , rough as waves and wind. Prior. 

Bo'atsw ain'. n.f. [from boat and fwain.] An officer on board 
a fhip, who has charge of all her rigging, ropes, cables, anchors, 
fails, flags, colours, pendants, &c. He alio takes care of the 
long-boat and its furniture, and fleers her either by himfelf or 
his mate. He calls out the fcveral gangs and companies to the 
execution of their watches, works, and fpells ; and he is alfo a 
kind of provoft marfnal, feizes, and punifhes all offenders, that 
are fentenced by the captain, or court martial of the whole 
fleet. Harris. 

Sometimes the meancfl boatfwain may help to preferve the 
fliip from finking. Howel's Pre-eminence of Parliament. 

To BOB. v. a. [of uncertain etymology ; Skinner deduces it 
from bobo , foolifh, Span.] 

1. To cut. 'Junius. 

2. To beat ; to drub ; to bang. 

Thofe baflard Britons, whom our fathers 
Have in their own land beaten, bobb’d, and thump’d. 

Shakefp. Richard III. 

3. To cheat; to gain by fraud. 

I have bobbed his brain more than he has beat my bones. 

Shakc/p. Troilus and Crejfula. 

Live, Rodorigo f 
He calls me to a reflitution large. 

Of gold and jewels, that I bobb'd from him. 

As gifts to Defdemona. Shakefp. Othello. 

Here we have been worrying one another, who fliould have 
the booty, till this curfed fox has bobbed us both on’t. L'EJlr. 

T o Bob. v. n. To play backward and forward ; to play loofely 
againfl any thing. 

And fometimes lurk I in a goffip’s bowl, 

In very likenefs of a roafled crab ; 

And when fhc drinks, againfl her lips I bob , 

And on her wither’d dewlap pour the ale. Midfum. N. Dr. 

They comb, and then they order ev’ry hair ; 

A birthday jewel bobbing at their ear. Dryd. Perfius, fat. i. 

You may tell her. 

I’m rich in jewels, rings, and bobbing pearls. 

Pluck’d from Moors cars. Dryden's Spanifj Friar. 

Bob. n. f. [from the verb neuter.! 

1. Something that hangs fo as to play loofely ; generally an orna- 
ment at the ear ; a pendant ; an ear-ring. 
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The gaudy goffip, when fhe’s fet agog, 

11 jewels drefl, and at each ear sc bob. Dryd. Juv r, • 

2. The word repeated at the end of a flanza. J * vt ' 

3. A blow. " d ’ “ bcJ ’ ' viU hc ,h 8 f * ° f ■** f^S- L'tjbmv. 

JiZ,^ t ' mCtimcs -7“ nip. 

Bobbin, n.f. [bobine, Fr. fiom)>ombyx, Lat.T” A 

wSve’ Tit * "° tCh ’ » Wi “ J *• "*«• wU lln 
rom ro ktitTi’T.t w> “tf 

Sr mJ [fr ° m L0bhln “ 4 Work w °ven v.iffi 

iSLT with warp “ d 

Bo^chmrv [from A 

mouth' 11 Wh - C K Cherry is hung fo as to tolTi gainfl the 

Bobcherry teaches at once two noble virtues, patience and 
conftancy ; the firfl, in adhering to the purfuit of one end • 
Vt, 0 , atter ’ r j. n bearing. a difappointment. Arb. and Pop. M. Scr. 
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Cut tail ; (hurt tail. 


Bo bt ail. [from bob, in the ll-nfe of cut.] 

Avaunt, you curs ! 

Be thy mouth or black or white, 

Or bobtail like, or trundle tail, 

^ I om will make hiinw'ceji.a ud wail. Shakefp. King Lar. 
Lo BTAiLBp. adj. [from bobtail.]- Having a tail cut, or fhort. 

I here was a bobtailed c»r crjed in a gazette, and' one that 
found him, bf ought him home to. his mailer.' , U.Efiiamc. 
B obWig. n.f. [from bob and wig.] A fhort wig. > 

A young fellow riding towards us full gallop, with a bohvir 
and a black filken bag tied to it, flo.pt fhort at the coach, to afk 
us how far the judges wax- behind. ' Spectator, N» 1 2,. 

Bo'casine. n.f. A fort of linen. doth; a fine buckram. Did 
Bo'ckelet. ) r . , . , • 

Bo'ckeret. J n ’J‘ A k,ntl of l°K> n gcd hawk. Did. 

1 o BODE. v. a. [bobiati. Sax.] To portend; to be the omen 
of. It is ufed in a fenfe of either good or bad. 

This bodes fome flrange eruption to our Bate. Hamlet. 
By this defign, you have oppofed their f.dfe policy, with 
true and great wifdom ; what they boded wouki be 3 mifehief to 
us, you are providing, fhall be one of our principal flrengths. 

Sprat’s Sermons. 

It happen’d once, a boding prodigy ! 

A fwarm of bees that cut the liquid Iky, 

Upon the topmofl branch in clouds alight. Dryden s filntid. 

If firy red his glowing globe defeends. 

High winds arid furious tempefls hc portends : 

But if his cheeks are fwoln with livid blue. 

He bodes wet weather by his watry hue. Dryden's Georg. 
To Bode. v. n. To be an omen ; to forefhew. 

Sir, give me leave to fay, whatever now 
The omen prove, it boded well to you. Dryden's Aurengz. 
Bo'dement. n.f. [from bode.] Portent; omen; prognoflick. 
This foolifh, dreaming, fuperflitious girl 
Makes all tliefe bodements. Shakefp. Troilus aiul Crejfidc. 

Macbeth fhall never vanquifht be, until 
Great Birnam wood to Dunfmane’s high bill 
Shall come againfl him. 


-That will never be 


Sweet bodements, good. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

To Bodge, v.n. [a word in Shahfpeare, which is perhaps cor- 
rupted from boggle.] To boggle ; to flop ; to fail. 

With this we charg’d again ; but out ! alas. 

We bodg'd again ; as I have feen a fwan. 

With bootlcfs labour, fwim againfl the tide. Shakefp H. VI. 
Bo'dice. n.J. [from bodies.] Stays; a vvaiflcoat quilted with 
whalebone, worn by women. 

Her bodice halfway fhe unlac’d, 

About his arms fhc (lily cafl 

'Pile filken band, and held him fall. Prior. 

This confideration fliould keep ignorant nurfes and bodies 
makers from meddling. Locke on Education, § 1 ». 

Bodiless, adj. [frombody.] Incorporeal; without a body. 
Which bodilefs and immaterial arc. 

And can be only lodg’d within our minds. 

This is the very coinage of your brain. 

This bodilefs creation ccltuly 
Is very cunning in. Shakefp. 

Thefe are but fiiadows. 

Phantoms bodilefs and vain, 

Empty vifions of the brain. 

Bo'dily. adj. [from body.] 

1. Corporeal; containing body. 

What refemblance could wood or flonc bear to a fpirit void 
of all fenfiblc qualities, and bodily dimenfions ? South. 

2 . Relating to the body, not the mind. 

Of fuch as reforted to our Saviour Chrifl, being prefent on 
earth, there came not any unto him with betu fuccefs, for the 
benefit of their fouls evenafting happinefs, iba:: /.hey whole lo~ 
diy neceflities gave occafion of leaking relief. Hooker, b- v. 

Virtue 


Davies. 


Hamlet. 


Swift. 
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Virtue atones for bodily defeats; beauty is nothing worth, 

Without a mind. . J LJV f 

As clearnefs of the bodily eye doth difpofe it for a quicker 
fierht fo doth freedom from lull and paffion, dilpofe us for the 
moft perfect adls of reafon. Tillotfon. 

I would not have children much beaten for their faults, be- 
caufe I would not have them think bodily pain the greateflpu- 
nifhment. Locke on Education, §115. 

3. Real; actual. . . 

Whatever hath been thought on in this ftate, 

That could be brought to bodily ad, ere Rome 

Had circumvention? Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Bo'dily. adv. Corporeally; united with matter. 

It is his human nature, in which the godhead dwells bodily, 
that is advanced to thefe honours, and to this empire. Watts. 

Bo dkin. n. J. [ boddiken , or fmall body, Skinner.] 

1. An inllrunicnt with a fmall blade and fharp point, ufed to bore 
holes. 

Each of them had bodkins in their hands, wherewith conti- 
nually they pricked him. Sidney's Arcadia. 

2 . An inflrument to draw a thread or ribbond through a loop. 

Or plung’d in lakes of bitter wafhes lie, 

Or wedg’d whole ages in a bodkin s eye. Pope's R. of the L. 

3. An inflrument to drefs the hair. 

You took conftant care 
The bodkin, comb, and eflence to prepare : 

For this your locks in papei-durancc bound. Pope. 

BO'DY. n.f. [bobig, Saxon ; it originally fignified the height or 
fiat u re of a man.] 

1. The material fubilance of an animal, oppofed to the immate- 
rial foul. 

All the valiant men arofc, and went all night, and took the 
body of Saul, and the bodies of his fons, from the wall. 

1 Sam. xxxi. 1 2. 

Take no thought for your life, what yc {hall eat, or what ye 
fhall drink ; nor yet for your body, what ye fhall put on. 

Matt. vi. 25. 

By cuflom, practice, and patience, all difficulties and hard- 
fhips, whether of body or of fortune, arc made eafv to us. 

L'Ejlrange. 

2. Matter ; oppofed to fpirit. 

3. A perfon ; a human being ; whence fomebody, and nobody. 

Surely, a wife body's part it weic not, to put out his fire, be- 
caufe his foolifh neighbour, from whom he borrowed where- 
with to kindle it, might fay, were it not for me, thou wouldfl 
freeze. Hooker , b. iv. § 9. 

A deflowred maid ! 

And by an eminent body, that enforc’d 

The law againfl it ! ' Shakefp. Meafure for Mcafure. 

' I’is a paffing fhanie. 

That I, unworthy body as I am. 

Should cenfurc thus one lovely gentleman. Sh. Two G. of Ver. 
No body feeth me ; what need 1 to fear ? the Mofl High will 
not remember my fins. Ecclus,xx\\\. 18. 

All civility and reafon obliged every body to fubniit. detrend. 
Good may be drawn out of evil, and a body’s life may be 
faved, without having any obligation to his preferver. L'EJlr. 

4. Reality ; oppofed to reprefentation. 

A fhadow of things to come ; but the body is of Chrifl.CsMT 

5. A collective mafs ; a joint power. 

1 here is in the knowledge both of God and man this cer- 
tainty, that life and dcathhave divided between them the whole 
body of mankind b. v. $ ,q. 

1 here were fo many difafFecfied perfons of the nobility, 'that 
there ; might a. body fiart up for the king. darendon, b. viii 
When thefe pigmies pretend to form themfelves into a body, 
it is time for us, who are men of figure, to look about us. 

, . Addifon. Guardian, N° 108. 

6. The main army; the battle; diftinct from the win<*s, van 

and rear. 0 * 

The van of the king’s army was led by the general and 
Wilmot ; m the body was the king and the prince; and the 
rear confided of one thoufand foot, commanded under colonel 

„ [ hc } WclL . , Clarendon, b.y iii. 

7 tye COr?0ratIOn ’ a numbcr of mcn united by fomc common 

I fhall now mention a particular, wherein your whole body 

on my fid" ^ ^ and the ,aity ’ almoft £o a man? 

cWl ln? u VaS , m ° re comm °”’ tha " to hear that reverend My 

8. I he outward condition. 

I verily, as abfent in body, have judged. 

9- Tlic.na.n part; the bulk; as, the body, or hull, of a fnio 

whcncerby !L r S y oTEud^! CS ^ ^ Blb - V '° n ’ from 

ward, and, afterward b v a L„‘ Ut f as ^ bcnded wcfl- 
This city hS, tZe t *? l W’ Hijlory. 

Italy, by which t^vS^ ^ * hat n,!7 ^ ,nto tbe body of 
3 > wmcn ttlc y ’-tight iupply many countries with fifh. 

Addijon’s Remarks on Italy. 


1 Cor. 


v. 
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10. A fubfiancC. -y 1 

Even a metalline body, and tliercforc much more a vcge.al>ie 
or animal, may, by fire, be turned into w’atcr. toy te- 

st. [In geometry.] Any folid figure. 

12. A pandedl ; a general collcdion ; a^, a body of the civil law ; 
a body of divinity. 

13. Strength ; as, wine of a good body. 

Body-cloaths. n.J. [from body and cloaths.] Cloathing for 
horfes that are dieted. 

However it be, I am informed, that fevcral afles are kept in 
body- deaths, and fwcated every morning upon the heath. 

Addifon. Spectator, N° 1 73I 

To Bo'dy. v. a. [from the noun.] To produce in fome form. 
As imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns them to fhape. Shakefp. Midfummer E ight's Dream. 
BOG. n.J'. [bog, foft, Irifh.] A marifh; a morafs ; a ground 
too foft to bear the weight of the body. 

Through fire and through flame, through ford and whirl- 
pool, o’er bog and quagmire. Shakefp. King Lear. 

A gulf profound ! as that Serbcnian log. 

Betwixt Damiata. and Mount Callus old. Par.Lofl, b. ii. 
He walks. upon bogs and whirlpools; wherefoever he treads, 

• he finks. South. 

Learn from fo great a wit, a land of bogs 
With ditches fenc’d, a heaVcn fat with fogs. Dryden. 
He is drawn, by a fort of ignis fatutis, into bogs and mire, al- 
mofl every clay of his life. TPatn's Improvement of the Mind. 
Bog-trotter, n.f. [from bog and trot . ] One that lives in a 
boggy country. 

To BO'GGLE. 2/. [from log:!, Dutch, a fpeftre ; a bugbear j 
a phantom.] 

1. To fiart; to fly back; to fear to come forward. 

You boggle fhrcwdly ; every feather fiarts you. 

Shakefp. All's well that ends well. 

W e fiart and boggle at every unufual appearance, and cannot 
endure the fight of the bugbear. Glanvillc's SeejJis, e. 
Nature, that rude; and ill her firfl cflay. 

Stood boggling at the roughnefs of the way ; 

Us’d to the road, unknowing to return. 

Goes boldly on, and loves the path when worn. 

2. Tohefitatc; to be in doubt. 

And never boggle to rcflore 
The members you deliver o’er. 

Upon demand. Hudibras, 

1 he well-fhaped changeling is a man that has _ 

foul, fay you. Make the ears a little longer, and more point- 
ed, and the nofe a little flatter than ordinary, and then you be- 
gin to boggle. ' ' LKke: 

3. i o play hi ft and loofe ; to diflemble. ' 

AV hen lummoned to his laft end, it was no time for him to 
boggle witli the world. Howel's Vocal ForeJl. 

Boggler. n.f [from boggle.] A doubter; a timorous man. 

You have been a boggier ever. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleop. 
Boggy, adj. [from bog.] Marfhy ; fwampy. 

Then; country was- very narrow, low, and boggy, and, by 
great mduflry and expenccs, defended from the fea 7 Arlnthnot. 
Bo chouse.*./ [from bog and houfe.] A houfe of office. 

Bohk A. n. f [an Indian word.] A fpecies of tea, of higher 
colour, and more afiringent tafle, than green tea. 

Goarfe pewter, appearing to confift chiefly of lead, is part of 
the bales in which bohea tea was brought from China. // oodw. 
As lome frail cu P of China’s ftireft meld, 

I he tumults of the boiling bohea braves, 

And holds fecure the coffee’s fable waves. 

She went from op’ra, park, alfembly, play, 

I o morning walks,- and prav’rs three hours a day • 

1° part her time ’twixt reading and bohea, 

10 mufc, aru! fpIII her folitarv tea. 

To BCML. v. n. [louiller, Fr. bullio, Lat.] 

’ 1 0 be , by heat ; to fluefiuate with heat. 

Su _ n C J a 'l§ ere the fil 7 wnirljiools. Chapman's OAffey. 
Suppofe the earth removed, and placed nearer to the fun, ih 

5 Sfe** ** " •’* »'»“'■> if wi,i, 

To b f ,ot ; » N fervent, or effervefeent. 

I het ilren.th tv.th whid, my W.^yottth was frau.ht 
When m the vale of Balafor b^,; 

t,-, •> Wejlllcncw, 

VV hat perils youthful ardour would purfoe, 

1 hat bo, Img ^blood would carry thee too far. Dryden's 
1 o move with an agnation like that of boiling water. "* 
hen headlong fhoots beneath the dafhinl tide, 
f tumbling fins the boiling waves divide.* 
in the dubious point, where, with the pool, 

a mixt . tbc trembling flream, of where it boils 
, Around the Hone. J, , „ . 

I o be in hot liquour, in ordcf to be madd ten-fo/bv tb d 'T 
1- diet of a fenny fnalte, y thc hcat; 

hi the cauldron boil and bake. c/ ; a , , 

To cook by b aling. ShaL% Macbeth: 

If you live in a rich Cunily, roifling and are t.ldw 
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the dignity of youv ofEcc, and which it becomes you to be ig- 
norant of. Swift's Directions to the Cook. 

6. To boil ever. To run over the veflel with heat. 

A few foft words and akifs, and the good man melts; fee 
how, nature works and boils over in him. Congreve's Old Batchcl. 

This hollow was a vaft cauldron, filled with melted matter, 
which, as it boiled over in any part, ran down the fides of die 
mountain. Addifon on Italy. 

To Boil. v.a. To heat, by putting into boiling water ; to fecth. 
To try whether feeds be old or new, the fenfe cannot in- 
form ; but if you boil them in water, the new feeds will fprout 
fooner. Bacon’s Natural Hijiory. 

In eggs boiled and roafled, into which the water cntcrcth not 
at all, there is fcarcc any difference to be difeerned. Bacon. 
Boil. n.f. See Bile. 

Bo'ilary. n.f [from to boil.] A place at the falt-works where 
the fait is boiled. 

Bo'ii.er. n.f [from boil.] 

1 . The perfon that boils any thing. 

That fuch alterations of terreilrial matter are not impoftible, 
feems evident from that notable practice of the boilers of falt- 
petre. Boyle. 

2. The veflel in which any thing is boiled. 

This coffee-room is much frequented ; and there are gene- 
rally feveral pots and boilers before the fire. Woodward. 

BOISTEROUS, adj. [byjler, furious, Dutch.} 

1. Violent; loud; roaring; ftormy. 

By a divine inftincl, men’s minds miftruft 
Enfuing danger; as by proof we fee 
The waters 1 well before a boijlerous ftorm. Sbaiefp. R. III. 

As when loud winds a well-grown oak would rend 
Up by the roots, this way and that they bend 
His reeling trunk, and with a boiJT rous found 
Scatter his leaves, and ftrew them on the ground. Waller. 

2. Turbulent; tumultuous; furious. 

Spirit of peace. 

Wherefore do you fo ill tranflate yourfelf 
Out of the fpcech of peace, that bears fuch grace, 

Into the harfh and boijl’rous tongue of war ? Sbakefp. H. IV. 

His fwcetnefs won a more regard 
Unto his place, than all the boijl’rous moods 
That ignorant greatnefs pradlifeth. Ben. Jobnfon’s Catiline. 

GoJ, into the hands of their deliverer. 

Puts invincible might. 

To quell the mighty of the earth, th’ opprcflor, 

The brute and boijl’rous force of violent men. Milton. 

Still mull I beg thee not to name Sempronius : 

Lucia; I like not that loud boijlerous man. Addifon’ s Cato. 

3. Unwieldy. 

His boijlerous club, fo buried in the ground, 

He could not rearen up again fo light. 

But that the knight him at avantage found. Fairy b. i. 

4. It is ufed by Woodward of heat. 

When the fun hath gained a greater ftrength, the heat be- 
comes too powerful and boijlerous for them. Natural Hijiory. 
Bo'isterously. adv. [from boijlerous .] Violently ; tumultu- 
oufly. 

' A feeptre fnatch’d, with an unruly hand. 

Mud be as bojieroujly maintain’d, as gain’d. Sb. King John. 
Thofc are all remains of the univerfal deluge, when the wa- 
ter of the ocean, being boijleroujly turned out upon the earth, 
bore along with it all moveable bodies. Woodward's N. Hijl. 

Another faculty of the intellect comes boijleroujly in, and 
wakes me from fo pleafing a dream. Swift's Letters. 

Bo'isterousness. n.f. [from boifterous.) The ftate or quality 
of being boifterous ; tumultuoufncfs ; turbulence. 

Bo'lary .adj. [from bole.] Partaking of the nature of bole, or 
clay. 

A weak and inanimate kind of loadftone, with a few mag- 
netical lines, but chiefly confifting of a bolary and clammy fub- 
ftance. Brown’s Vulgar Errours , b. ii. c. 3. 

BOLD. ad), [balb, Saxon.] _ 

1. Daring; brave ;ftout; courageous ; magnanimous ; fcarlefs; 

intrepid. „ , , ... 

The wicked flee when no man purfueth ; but the righteous 
are bold as a lion. Prov. xxviii. 1 . 

I have fecn the councils of a noble country grow bold , or ti- 
morous, according to the fits of his good or ill health that ma- 
naged them. . Temple. 

2 . Executed with fpirit, and without mean caution. 

Thcfc, nervous, bold ; thofe, languid and remifs. Rofcom. 
The cathedral church is a very bold work, and a mafter- 
piece in Gothick architc&ure. Addifon on Italy. 

3. Confident; not fcrupulous ; not timorous. 

We were bold in our God to fpcak unto you the gofpcl of 
God with much contention. 1 Fhejf. ii. 2. 

I can be bold to fay, that this age is adorned with fome men 
of that judgment, that they could open new and undifeovered 
ways to knowledge. Locke. 

4. Impudent; rude. 

In thy profperitv he will be as thyfelf, and will be bold over 
thy fervants. If thou be brought low, he will be againft thee. 

. Ecclus, vi. 11. 
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5. Licentious ; fuch as fhew great liberty of fiaion. 

Which no bold tales of Gods or monfters fwell. 

But human paflions, fuch as with us dwell. jr.n 

6. Standing out to the view ; ftriking to the eye. ‘ 

Catechrefes and hyperboles are to be ufed judicioufly, and 
placed in poetry, as heightenings and fhadows are in paiAtinl 
to make the figures bolder , and caufe it to ftand off to fight. 05 

Or, . Dr y den ’ s StaU of Innocence , Preface 

7. Open; fmooth ; even; level: a failor’s term. J ' 

Her dominions lie fcattered, and have bold accefiible coafls 

Howel’s Vocal Fore ft. 

8. To make bold. To take freedoms : a phrafe not grammatical" 
though common. To be bold is better ; as, I was bold to fp ea k. * 

I have made bold to fend to your wife; 

My fuit is, that flie will to Defdemona 
Procure me fome accefs. Sbakefp. Othello 

Making fo bold, ' 

My fears forgetting manners, to unfeal 

Their grand commiflion. Sbakefp. Hamlet. 

And were y’ as good as George a Green, 

I Ihall make bold to turn agen. Hudibras , p. ii. c . ii. 

I durft not make thus l old with Ovid, left fome future Mil* 
bourn fhould arife. Dryden’ s Fables , Preface. 

Some men have the fortune to be efleemed wits, only for 
making bold to feoff at thefe things, which the greateft part of 
mankind reverence. Tilktfon. 

To Bo'lden. v.a. [from bold.] To make bold ; to give con- 
fidence. 

Quick inventers, and fair ready fpeakers, being bolclenedwith 
their prefent abilities, to fay more, and perchance better too, 
at the fudden, for that prefent, than any other can do, ufe lefs 
help of diligence and ftudy. Afchatn's Scboolmafter. 

I am much too vent’rous, 

In tempting of your patience ; but am bolder! d 

Under your promis’d pardon. Shakejp. Henry VIII. 

Bo'ldface. n.f. [from bold and face.] Impudence; faucincfs; 
a term of reproach and reprehenfion. 

How now, boldface ! cries an old trot ; firrah, we eat our 
own hens, I’d have you to know ; and what you eat, you fteal. 

L’Eftrcmge. 

Bo'ldfaced. adj. [from bold and face. - ] Impudent. 

I have feen thofe fillieft of creatures ; and, feeing their rare 
works, I have feen enough to confute all the boldfaced atheifts 
of this age. Bramball againft Hobbes. 

Bo'ldly. adv. [from bold.] 

I. In a bold manner; with courage; with fpirit. 

Thus we may boldly fpeak, being ftrengthened with the ex- 
ample of fo reverend a prelate. Hooker , b. v. § 19. 

I fpeak to fubjedts, and a fubjecl fpeaks, 

Stirr’d up by heav’n thus boldly for his king. Sbakefp. R. IIL 

2 It may perhaps be fometimes ufed in a bad fenfe, for impudently. 

Bo'ldness. n.f. [from bold.] 

1. Courage; bravery; intrepidity; fpirit; fortitude; magnani- 
mity; daringnefs. 

Her horfe fhe rid fo, as might fhew a fearful boldnefs , daring 
to do that, which fhe knew not how to do. Sidney, b. ii. 

2. Exemption from caution, and fcrupulous nicety. 

The boldnefs of the figures is to be hidden, fometimes by the 

addrefs of the poet, that they may work their effcift upon the 

Dryden s State of Innocence, Preface. 


mind. 

3. Freedom ; liberty. 

Great is my boldnefs of fpcech toward you ; great is my glo- 
rying in you. 2 Cor. vii. 4. 

4. Confident truft in God.. 

Our fear excludeth not that boldnefs which becometh faints. 

Hooker , b. v. § 47. 

We have boldnefs and accefs with confidence, by the faith 
of him. Epbef. iii. 12- 

Having therefore boldnefs to enter into the holieft by the 
blood of Jefus. Heb. x. 19. 

5. Aflurance; freedom from fear. 

Wonderful is the cafe of boldnefs in civil bufinefs ; what nril • 
Boldnefs. What fecond, and third ? Boldnefs. And yet boldnefs 
is a child of ignorance and bafenefs, far inferiour to other 
parts. Bacon’s Effays, N' 1 z- 

Sure if the guilt were theirs, they could not charge thee 

With fuch a gallant boldnefs: if ’twere thine, 

Thou couldft not hear’t with fuch a filent fcorn. Denham. 

His diftance, though it does not inftrueft him to think wifer 
than other princes, yet it helps him to fpeak with more boldnejs 
what he thinks. . , , '. 

Boldnefs is the power to fpeak or do what we intend, beiore 
others, without fear or diforder. Lot e. 

6. Impudence. . , . 

That moderation, which ufeth to fupprefs boldnejs, an 
make them conquer that luffer. Hooker, Dedua an. 

BOLE. n. f. 

1. The body or trunk of a tree. 

All fell upon the high-hair’d oaks, and down their curiw 

Fell buftling to tire earth ; and up went all the boles* d 

boughs. Chapman slh^ 
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Rut when the fmoother bole from knots is free. 

We make a deep incifion in the tree. 5 ^ ir f l 5 e0 ’ S ' 

View well this tree, the queen of all the grove ; 

How vaft her bole, how wide her arms are fpread ; 

How high above the reft flic Ihoots her head ! Dryden. 

aftringent earth, which takes its name 

— ^ a • , L .... I A* TV/ r. r. fl cl 1 1 fl 


Milton. 7 
Gay. 


2 ’ ^BoIcaLm is an aftringent earth, wmen taxes uy...... 

from Armenia, the country from which wc have it. II oodward. 

A meafure of corn, containing fix bufhels. - 

^ Of good barley put eight boles, that is, about fix Eng 
quarters, in a ftonYtrough. Mortimer. 

BO L Bo!is\h gmaffirv ball, fwiftly hurried through the air, and 
generally drawing a tail after it. Ariftotle calls it capra There 
have often been immenfe balls of this kind. Mufcbcnbrock. 
Boll. n.f. A round ftalk or ftem; as, a boll of flax. 

To Boll. v. n. [from the noun.] To rife in a ltalk. 

And the flax and the barley was fmitten : for the barley was 
in the ear, and the flax was boiled. Exodus, ix. 31. 

BOLSTER, n.f. [bolycpc. Sax. bolfler, Dutch.] 
x. Something laid on the bed, to raife and fupport the head; 
commonly a bag filled with down or feathers. 

Perhaps fome cold bank is her bolfer now. 

Or ’gainrt the rugged bark of fome broad elm. 

Leans her unpillow’d head. 

This arm fhall be a bolfler for thy head ; 

I’ll fetch clean ftraw to make a foldicr’s bed: 

2. A pad, or quilt, to hinder any prefliire, or fill up any vacuity 

Up goes her hand, and off’ fhe flips 

The boljlers that fupply her hips. Swift. 

3. A pad, or comprefs, to be laid on a wound. 

The bandage is the girt, which hath a boljler in the middle, 
and the ends tacked firmly together. IVifeman’s Surgery. 

4. In horfemanfhip. 

The boljlers of a faddle are thofe parts raifed upon the bows, 
to hold the rider’s thigh. Farrier’s Did. 

To Bo'lster. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fupport the head with a bolder. 

2. To afford a bed to. 

Mortal eyes do fee them boljler , 

More than their own. Sbakefp. Othello. 

3. To hold wouhds together with a comprefs. 

The practice of boljlering the cheeks forward, does little fer- 
vice to die wound, and is very uneafy to the patient. Sharp. 

4. To fupport; to hold up; to maintain. This is now an cx- 
preflion fomewhat coarfc and obfolcte. 

We may be made wifer by the publick perfuafions grafted in 
men’s minds, fo they be ufed to further the truth, not to bolfter 
errour. Hooker, b. iii. § 4. 

The lawyer fets his tongue to falc for the bolftering out of 
unjuft caufes. Hakewell on Providence. 

It was the way of many to bolfter up their crazy, doating 
confciences with confidences. South. 

BOLT. n.f. [bot/lt, Dutch ; .?.] 

1 . An arrow ; a dart fhot from a crofsbow. 

Yet mark’d I where the bolt of Cupid fell ; 

It fell upon a little weftern flower ; 

Before milk white, now purple with love’s wound. 

Sbakefp. Midfummer Night’s Dream. 
The blunted bolt againft the nymph he dreft ; 

But, with the fharp, transfix’d Apollo’s bread. Dryden. 

2 . Lightning ; a thunderbolt. 

Sing’d with the flames, and with the bolts transfix’d. 

With native earth your blood the monfters mix’d. Dryden. 

3. Bolt upright ; that is, upright as an arrow. 

Brufh-iron, native or from the mine, confifteth of long 
ftriae, about the thicknefs of a fmall knitting needle, bolt upright, 
like the briftles of a ftiff brufh. ~ Grew’s Mufaum. 

As I flood bolt upright upon one end, one of the ladies burfi 
DUt ‘ Addifon. Spedator, N° go. 

4. I he bar of a door, fo called from being ftrait like an arrow ; 
we now fay ,jhoot the bolt, when we fpeak of fattening or open- 
ing a door. 

’Tis not in thee, to oppofe the bolt 
Againft my coming in. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

5. An iron to fallen the legs of a prifoncr. 

Away with him to prifon; lay bolts enough upon him. 

... „ . _ ^ Sbakefp. Meafure for Meafure. 

e. A ipot or flam. See Blood-boltered. 

That fupernal judge, that ftirs good thoughts 
In my bread, of ftrong authority, 

i o look into the bolts and ftains of right. Sbakefp. K. John 
■ To Bolt. v.a. [from the noun.] " J 

1. T o (hut or fallen with a bolt. 

J gates flew open at the blafl ; 

_ ftorm rufll ’ d •«, and Arcite flood aghaft. Dryden 

2. 1 o blurt out, or throw out precipitantly. ^ 

I hate when vice can bolt her arguments, 

, T f virtue has no tongue to check her pride. Milton 

* I te a M lt0r ,'T “>*» *« •ogaher. 

w ,. , coni' 1 reach the axel, where the pins are, 
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4. To fetter; to fhackle. 

It is great 

To do that thing that ends all other deeds, 

Which fhackles accidents, and belts up change. 

Sbakefp. Antony and Cleopati.a. 

c. To fift ; or feparatd the parts of any tiling with a fieve. [mu- 
' ter Fr.] 

Saying, he now had bculted all the flour. 

And that it was a groom of bafe degree. 

Which of my love was partner. Fairy Queen, b. »• 4 * 

In the bolting and fitting of fourteen years of power and fa- 
vour, all that came out could not be pure meal. h otton. 

I cannot bolt this matter to the bran, 

As Bradwardin and holy Auflin can. Dryden s Fables. 

6. To examine by fitting; to try out; to lay open. 

It would be well bolted out, whether great refractions may 
not be made upon refledtions, as well as upon dircdl beams. 

Bacon s Natural Hi/lory, N J 7 62. 
The judge, or jury, or parties, or the council, or attohues, 
propounding occafional queltions, beats and bolts out the truth 
much better than when the witnefs delivers only a formal fcrics. 

Hale's Hijiory of the Common Laiv. 
Time and nature will bolt out the truth of things, through 
all difguifes. L’Eftrange. 

To purify; to purge. 

The fanned fnow 
That’s bolted by the northern blafl twice o’er. Writer's Tale. 
To Bolt. v. n. To fpring out with fpecd and fuddennefs ; to 
ftart out with the quicknels of an arrow. 

This Puck feems but a dreaming dolt, T 

Still walking like a ragged colt, 

And oft out of a bufli doth bolt, ^ 3 

Of purpofe to deceive us. Drayton’s Nymphld. 

They erc-dled a fort, and from thence they bolted likcbeafts 
of the foreft, fometimes into the foreft, fometimes into the 
woods and faftneftes, and fometimes back again to their den. 

. Bacon’s War with Spain. 
As the houfe was all in a flame, out bolts a moule from the 
ruins, to fave herfclf. L’Eftrange. 

I have refledled on thofe men, who, from time to time, have 
fhot themfelves into the world. I have feen many fuccefltohs 
of them ; fome bolting out upon the flage with vaft applaufe, 
and others hilled oft'. Dryden. 

The birds to foreign feats repair’d, 

And beads, that bolted out, and faw the foreft bar’d. Dryd. 
Bolt-rope. n.f. [from bolt and rope.] The rope on which 
the fail of a fhip is fewed and faftened. Sea Did. 

Bo'lter. n.f. [from the verb.] A fieve to feparate meal from 
bran or hulks ; or to feparate finer from coarfcr parts. 

Thefe hakes, and divers others of the fore-cited, are taken 
with threads, and fome of them with the bolter , which is a 
fpiller of a bigger fize. Canto’s Survey of Cornwal. 

Dowlas, filthy dowlas : I have given them away to bakers* 
wives, and they have made bolters of them. Sbakefp. Henry IV. 

With a good ftrong chopping-knife mince the two capons, 
bones and all, as final! as ordinary minced meat ; put tliem in- 
to a large neat bolter. Bacon's Natural HiJ't. N° 46. 

When fupercilioufly he fifes 

Through coarfcft bolter others gifts. Hudibras, p i. c. iii. 
Bo'i.thead. n. f. A long ftrait-nccked glafs veflel, for chymi- 
cal diftillations, called alfo a matrafs, or receiver. 

This fpirit abounds in fait, which may be feparted, by put- 
ting the liquour into a boltbead , with a long and narrow neck. 

Boyle’s Sceptical Cbymlftrp. 
Bo'lting-house. n.f. [from bolt and houfe.] The place where 
meal is fitted. 

The jade is returned as white, and as powdered, as if fhe 
had been at work in a boltmg-houfe. Dennis's Letters. 

Bo'ltsprit. ) n.f. A mall running out at the head of a fhip; 
Bo'wsprit. J not Handing upright, but aflopc. The but-end 
of it is generally fet againft the foot of the foremaft ; fo that 
they are a ftay to one another. The length without board is 
fiifficient to let its fails hang clear of all incumbrances. If the 
boltfprit fail in bad weather, the foremaft cannot hold lon<r after. 
Bowfpnt is perhaps the right fpcllinr. Sea Dictionary. 

Sometimes f’d divide, 

And burn in many places ; on the topmaft, 

The yards, and boltfprit, would I flame diftinclly. SI. Temp. 
Bo lus. n.f. [SAo-.] A form of medicine, in which the ingre- 
dients are made up into a foft mafs, larger than pills, to be 
fwallowed at once. 

Keep their bodies foluble the while by clvfters, lenitive lo- 
lufes of caflia and manna, with fyrup of violets. Wi fern art. 

By poets we are well affur’d, 

That love, alas ! can ne’er be cur’d ; 

A complicated heap of ills, 

Dcfpiling bolufes and pills. 

BOMB, n.f [bombus, Lat.] 

1. A loud noife. 

There was an upper chamber, which being thought weak 
was fupported by a pillar of iron, of the bignefs of one’s arm 
m the midft , w Inch, if you had ftruck, would make a little flat 

3 I 
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Uoife in the room, but a great bomb in the chamber beneath. 

Bacon’s Natural Hifi. N y 151. 
A hollow iron ball, or (hell, filled with gunpowder, and fur- 
nifhed with a vent for a fufce, or wooJen tube, filled with 
combuftible matter ; to be thrown out from a mortar, which 
had its name from the noife it makes. The fufec, being fet on 
fire, burns flowly till it reach the gunpowder, which goes off 
at once, burfting the (hell to pieces with incredible violence ; 
whence the ufe of bombs in belieging towns. The largcft are 
about eighteen inches in diameter. By whom they were in- 
vented, is not known, and the time is uncertain, fome fixing it 
to 1588, and others to 1495. Chambers. 

The loud cannon mi Hive iron pours. 

And in the flaught’ring bomb Gradivus roars. Rowe. 

To Bomb. v. a. [from the noun.] To fall upon with bombs j 
to bombard. 

Our king thus trembles at Namur, 

Whilft Villeroy, who ne’er afraid is. 

To Bruxelles marches on fccure. 

To bomb the monks, and fcare the ladies. Prior. 

Bomb-chest, n. f. [from bomb and chefl.] A kind of cheft fill- 
ed ufually with bombs, and fometimes only with gunpowder, 
placed under ground, to tear and blow it up in the air, with 
thofe who ftand on it. They arc now much difufed. 

Chambers » 

Bomb-ketch. 7 n.f. A kind of fhip, ftrongly built, to bear 

Bomb-vessel. J the (hock of a mortar, when bombs arc to be 
fired into a town. 

Nor could an ordinary fleet, with bomb-veffels, hope to fuc- 
ceed againft a place that has in its arfenal gallics and men of 
war * Addifon on Italy. 

Bo'mbard. n.f. [bombardus, Lat.] A great gun; a cannon : 
it is a word now obfolete. 

They planted in divers places twelve great bombards,vehere- 
with they threw huge ftones into the air, which, falling down 
into the city, might break down the houfes. Knolles’s Hi/lory. 

To Bomba'rd. v. a. [from the noun.] To attack with 
bombs. 

A medal is ftruck on the Englifh failing in their attempts 
on Dunkirk, when they endeavoured to blow up a fort, and 
bombard the town. Addifon on ancient Medals. 

Bo.mbardi'er. n.f [from bombard.] The engineer whofe em- 
ployment it is to fhoot bombs. 

The bombardier toffes his balls fometimes into the midft of a 
city, with a defign to fill all around him with terrour and com- 
buftion. Tat Ur , N 1 * 88. 

Bomba'rdment. n.f. [from bombard.] An attack made upon 
any city, by throwing bombs into it. 

Genoa is not yet fecure from a bombardment , though it is not 
fo expofed as formerly. Addifon on Italy. 

Bo'mbasin. n.f. [ botnbafm , Fr.. from bombycinus, filken, Lat.] 
A flight filken ftuff, for mourning. 

Bo'mbast. n.f. [This word feems to be derived from Bombaf- 
tius, one of the names of Paracelfus ; a man remarkable for 
founding profeflions, and unintelligible language.] Fullian; big 
words, without meaning. 

Not pedants motley tongue, foldicrs bomba ft , 
Mountebanks drug-tongue, nor the terms of law. 

Arc flrong enough preparatives to draw 
Me to hear this. Donne. 

Are all the flights of heroick poetry to be concluded bombaft , 
unnatural, and mere madnefs, becaufe they arc not afiecled with 
their excellencies ? Dry dot's State of Innocence , Preface. 

Eo'mbast. adj. [from the fubftantive.] High founding; of big 
found without meaning. 

He, as loving his own pride and purpofe. 

Evades them with a bombaft circumftance, 

Horribly fluff’d with epithets of war. Shakefp. Othello. 

Bombila'tion. n.f. [from bombus , Lat.] Sound ; noife ; re- 
port. 

How to abate the vigour, or filence the bombilation of guns, 
a way is faid to be by borax and butter, mixt in a due propor- 
tion, which will almoft takeoff the report, and alfo the force of 
the charge. Brown’ s Vulgar Errours, b. ii. c. 5. 

Bomby'cinous. adj. [bombycinus, Lat.] Silken; made of filk.D. 

BONA ROB A. n.f. [Ital. a fine gown.] A whore. 

We knew where the bona robas were. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

BONA’SUS. n.f. [Lat.] A kind of buffalo, or wild bull. 

BONCHRE'TIEN. n.f. [French.] A fpecics of pear, fo call- 
ed, probably, from the name of a gardener. Sec Pear. 

BOND. n.f. [bonb, Sax. bound-, it is written indifferently, in 
many of its lenfes, bond, or band. Sec Band.] 

1. Cords, or chains, with which any one is bound. 

There left me, and my man, both bound together; 

Till, gnawing with my teeth my bonds Aun&cr, 

I gain’d my freedom. Shakefp. Comedy of Errours. 

2. Ligament that holds any thing together. 

Let any one fend his contemplation to the extremities of the 
univerfe, and fee, what conceivable hoops, what bond he. can 
imagine to hold this mafs of matter in fo clofc a preflure to- 
gether. Luke. 

3. Union; connexion. 


BON 

Oofervc, in working up the walls, that no fide of tK i 
nor any part of the wife, be- wrought up tlwX, “['• 
othor before the next adjoining w3l be wrougiu Ifh ' ' 
that they may be all joined together, and matt a good 

4. Chains; imprifonment ; captivity. ^UrUm.> s 

Whom I perceived to have nothing laid to his char^ 
thy of death, or of bonds. “ ~ e .’.. Wor - 

5. Cement of union ; caufeof union; link of connexion*' * 9 ' 

Wedding is great Juno’s crown; 

O blefled bond of board and bed ! Shakeft Ws n • 
Love cools, brothers divide, and the bond is craved W 
foil and father. Shakefp Kin / 1 

6. A writing of obligation to pay a fum, or perform a contra^' 

Go with me to a notary, feal me there 

Y l fl "S' f e bond; Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

What if I ne er confent to make you mine; 

My father’s promife ties me not to time ; 

And bonds without a date, they fay arc void. Bride 

7 . Obligation ; law by which any man is obliged. 

Unhappy that I am ! I cannot heave 
My heart into my mouth : I love your majefty 
According to my bond, no more nor lefs. Shakefp. K. Lear 
Take which you plcafe, it diflolves the bonds of governm-nr 
and obedience. ^ ^ 

Bond. adj. [from bind, perhaps for bound-, from gebonben' 
Saxon.] Captive; in a fervile ftate. 

Whether we be Jews ox Gentiles, whether we be bond or 

1 Cor. x ii. |, 

Bo'ndage. n.f [from bond.] Captivity; imprifonment; ftate 
of reftraint. 

You only have overthrown me, and in my bondage confifts 
my glory- _ Sidney, b. ii. 

Say, gentle princefs, would you not fuppofe 
Your bondage happy, to be made a queen r — 

— To be a queen in bondage, is more vile 

Than is a Have in bafe fervility. Shakefp. Henry VI. p. i. 

Our cage 

Wc make a choir, as doth the prifbn’d bird. 

And fing our bondage freely. Shakefp. Cymbdine, 

He muff refolve by no means to be enflaved, and brought 
under the bondage of obferving oaths, which ought to vanifli, 
when they ftand in competition with eating or drinking, or 
taking money. South. 

The king, when he defign’d you for my guard, 

Refolv’d he would not make my bondage hard. Dryden. 
If fhe has a ftruggle for honour, Ihe is in a bondage to love; 
which gives the ftory its turn that way. Pope ; notes on Iliad. 

Bo'ndmaid. n.f. [from bond, captive, and maid.] A woman 
Have. 

Good filler, wrong me not, nor wrong yourfelf. 

To make a bondmaid and a Have of me. Shakefp. T. Shrew. 

Bo'ndman. n.f. [from bond and man.] A man Have. 

Amongft the Romans, in making of a bondman free, was it 
not wondered wherefore fo great ado ftiould be made ; the 
mailer to prefent his Have in fome court, to take him by the 
hand, and not only to fay, in the hearing of the publick ma- 
giftrate, I will that this man become free ; but, after thofe fo- 
lcmn words uttered, to ftrike him on the cheek, to turn him 
round, the hair of his head to be lhaved off, the magiftrate to 
touch him thrice with a rod ; in the end, a cap and a white gar- 
ment given him. Hooker, b. iv. § 1. 

O freedom ! firft delight of human kind ; 

Not that which bondmen from their mailers find. Dryden. 

Bondse'rvant. n.f. [from bond and fervant.] A Have ; a fe:» 
vant without the liberty of quitting his mailer. 

And if thy brother, that dwclleth by thee, be waxen poor, 
and be fold unto thee ; thou fhalt not compel him to ferve as a 
bondfervant. Lev. xxv. 39. 

Bondse'r vice. n.f. [from bond and fervice.] The condition of 
a bondfervant ; flavery. 

Upon thofe did Solomon levy a tribute of bondfcrvice. 

1 Kings , ix. 21. 

Bo'ndslave. n.f. [from bond and fiave.] A man in Haver}’ ; 
a Have. 

Love enjoined fuch diligence, that no apprentice, no, no 
bondfave, could ever be, by fear, more ready at all command- 
ments, than that young princefs was. Sidney, b. 11. 

All her ornaments are taken away ; of a freewoman Ihe is 
become a bondfave. 1 Mae.11.it. 

Commonly the bondfave is fed by his lord, but here the lord 
was fed by his bondfave. Sir J. Davies on Ire, and. 

Bo'ndsman. n.f [from bond and man.] 

1. A Have. 

Carnal greedy people, without fuch a precept, would hare 
no mercy upon their poor bondfrnen and beafts. Derh. Ph. TIao ■ 

2 . A perfon bound, or giving fecurity for another. 

Bo'ndswoman. n.f. [from bond and woman.] A woman 

Have. 

My lords, the fenators 

Are fold for flaves, and their wives for bondfu-omcn. 

Ben. 7 ohnfons Catiline. 

J BONE 
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f°nf e ‘ folid pamof tile body of an animal are made up of hard 
‘fibres, tied one to another by fmall tranfvcrfc fibres, as thole 
of the mufcles. In a foetus thev are porous, foil, and eaiily dil- 
cerned. As their pores fill with a fubllancc of their own na- 
ture, fo they increale, harden, and grow clofe to one another. 
They are all fpongy, and full of little cells, or arc of a confidc- 
rable firm thicknels, with a large cavity, except the teeth; and 
where they arc articulated, they arc covered with a thin and 
ftrong membrane, called the periofteum. Each bone is much 
bigger at its extremity than in the middle, that the articula- 
tions might be firm, and the bones not eafily put out of joint. 
But, becaufc the middle of the bone Ihould be ftrong, to fullain 
its alloted weight, and refill accidents, the fibres are there more 
clofely compared together, fupporting one another ; and the 
bone is made hollow, and confequcntly not fo eafily broken, as 
it mull have been, bad it been folid and fmallcr. Quincy. 

Thy bones arc marrowlcfs, thy blood is cold. Macbeth. 
There was lately a young gentleman bit to the bone. Tatler. 

2 . A fragment of meat ; a bone with as much fldh as adheres 
to it. 

Like /Efop’s hounds, contending for the bone. 

Each pleaded right, and would be lord alone. Dryden. 

3. To be upon the bones. To attack. 

Pufs had a month’s mind to be upon the bones of him, but was 
not willing to pick a quarrel. L’ Ef range. 

4 .To make no bones. To make no fcruplc ; a metaphor taken 
from a dog, who readily fwallows meat that has no bones. 

5. Bones. A fort of bobbins, made of trotter bones, for weav- 
ing bonclace. 

6. Bones. Dice. 

But then my ftudy was to cog the dice. 

And dext’roully to throw the lucky fice : 

To Ihun ames ace that fwept my ftakes away ; 

And watch the box, for fear they Ihould convey 

Falfe bones , and put upon me in the play. Dryden’ s Perf. 

To Bone. v. a. [from the noun.] To tike out the bones from 
the flclh. 

Bo'nelace. n.f. [from bone and lace; the bobbins with which 
lacc is woven being frequently made of bones.] Flaxen lace, 
fuch as Women wear on their linen. 

The things you follow, and make fongs on now, Ihould be 
fent to knit, or fit down to bobbins or bonclace. Tatler. 

Wedellroy the fymmetry of the human figure, and foolilhly 
contrive to call off the eye from great and real beauties, to 
childifh gewgaw ribbands and bonclace. Spectator , N° 99. 

Bo'neless. adj. [from bone.] Without bones. 

I would, while it was fmiling in my face. 

Have pluckt my nipple from his bone lefs gums. 

And daflit the brains out. Shakefp. King Lear. 

To Bo'neset. v. n. [from bone and fet. ] To reftorc a bone 
out of joint to its place ; or join a bone broken to the other 
part. 

A fra&ured leg fet in the country by one pretending to bone- 

n ff !n S- Wifcman’s Surgery. 

Bone-setter, n. f. [from bonefet.] A chirurgeon; one who 
particularly profeffes the art of reftoring broken or luxated 
bones. 

At prefent my defirc is only to have a good bonefetter. 

„ , , , Denham’s Sophy. 

Bonfire, n.f. [rrom bon, good, Fr. and fire.] A fire made for 
fome publick caufe of triumph or exultation. 

Ring yc the bells to make it wear away. 

And bonfires make all day. Spmfer’s Epithalamium. 

How came fo many bonfires to be made in queen Mary’s 
days? V hy, (he had abufed and deceived her people. South. 

Full foon by bonfire, and by bell, 
t Wc learnt our liege was pafiing well. Gay 

Bo nor ace. n.f [bonne grace, Fr.] A forehead-cloth, or co- 
vering for the forehead. Skinner 

I have feen her befet all over with emeralds and pearls, rang- 
ed in rows about hercawl, her peruke, her bongrace, and chap- 

R n t' _ „ r ri . r- - . . TLakewcll on Providence. 

Bo NNET. n.f. [bone/, Fr.] A covering for the head ; a hat • 
a cap. ’ > 

Go to them with this bonnet in thy hand. 

And thus far having ftretch’d it, here be with them, 

7 hy knee buffing the ftones ; for, in fuch bufmefs, 

T?n' 7 !0qUenC , e V, , Shak ‘fP- Coriolanus. 

in ,V y M d n0t pr ° babI - v thc “remony of veiling the bonnet 
heads 3 UUUOnSi for ’ in medals > ^7 <* iH hav/ it on their 
rr r t , Acfdifon on ancient Medals. 

MV dLh [ 1 A ki ” J of little ravelin, wirhou 

"head' ftiree^hant anide^’ 5 311 0l J tW0rk ’ b ^ing at the 

double tenaillc becaSfei’/n tW .° ‘ nw | ard £ s - ^ differs from the 
narrow at the ^^r^i ^ ° bei »S parallel, grow 

Bo nnets Tin t+JF’ f d ° pen w,der at the fro »t. 

■ £T S . [In the lea lang,„ g e.] Small fails fet „„ the covlrf e, 
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on the mi/ven, mainfci!, and forcfail of a flap, when thefe are 
too narrow or (hallow to cloath the mail, or in order to make 
more way in calm weather. Coambers. 

Bo'ssii-Y. adv. [from bonny.] Gaylv ; handfomely ; plumply. 

Bo!nniness. 11. f. [from bonny.] Gayety ; handfomencis ; 

plumpnefs. . , 1 ti 

BO'NNY. adj. [from bon, bonne, t r. It is a word new almoir 

confined to the Scottifh dialeil.J 

1. Handfome; beautiful. 

Match to match I have encounter’d him, 

And made a prey for carrion kites and crows, 

Ev’n of the bonny bead he lov d fo well. Shakefp. Henry \ I. 

Thus wail’d thc louts in melancholy drain. 

Till bonny Sufan fped acrofs the plain. Gay s Pajlorals. 

2. Gay ; merry ; frolickfome ; cheerful ; blithe. 

Then ngh not fo, but let them go, 

And be you blithe and bonny. Shakefp. Much ado about N. 

3. It feems to be generally ufed in converfation for plump. 

Bonny-clabber, n.f A word ufed in fome counties for four 

buttermilk. 

We fcorn, for want of talk, to jabber, 

Of parties o’er our bonny-clabber ; 

Nor are we ftudious to enquire. 

Who votes formanours, who for hire. Swift. 

BO'NUM MAGNUM, n. f See Plum ; of which it is a 
fpccies. 

Bo'ny. adj. [from bone.] 

1. Confiding of bones. 

At the end of this hole is a membrane, faftened to a round 
bony limb, and ftrctched like the head of a drum ; and there- 
fore, by anatomifts, called tympanum. Ray on the Creation. 

2. Full of bones. 

Bo'ob v. n.f. [a word of no certain etymology; Henjhasv thinks 
it a corruption of bull-beef ridiculouflv ; Skinner imagines it 
to be derived from bobo, foolifil, Span. 'Junius finds bowbard to 
be an old Scottifli word for a coward, a contemptible fellow ; 
from which he naturally deduces booby; but the original of 
Imubard is not known.] A dull, heavy, ftupid fellow ; a 
lubber. 

But one exception to this facl vve find, 

7'hat booby Phaon only was unkind. 

An ill-bred boatman, rough as waves and wind. Prior. 

Young mafter next mud rife to fill him wine. 

And darve himfelf to fee the booby dine. King. 

BOOK. n.f. [boc, Sax. fuppofed from hoc, a beech; becaufe 
they wrote on beechen boards, as liber in Latin, from the rind 
of a tree.] 

1. A volume in which we read or write. 

See a book of prayer in his hand ; 

True ornaments to know a holy man. Shakefp. Richard III. 

Receive the fentence of the law for fins. 

Such as by God’s book are adjudg’d to death. 

. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

But in thc coffin that had the books, they were found asfrelh 
as if t ey had been but newly written ; being written on parch- 
ment, and covered over with watch candles of wax. Bacon. 

Books are a fort of dumb teachers ; they cannot anfwer fud- 
den quedions, or explain prefent doubts : this is properly the 
work of a living inftruclor. Watts. 

2. A particular part cf a work. 

1 he firft bock we divide into fciflions ; whereof the firft is 
thefe chapters pad. Burnet's Theory of the Earth , 

3. I he regiftcr in which a trader keeps an account of his debts. 

7’his life 

Is nobler than attending for a check ; 

Prouder, thanruftling in unpaid forfilk: 

Such gain the cap of him that makes them fine, 

4 . *■** c ’ m - 

., f I ,' VaS 1 i° that, at his deceafe, lie left me 

the lamp by which he ufed to write his lucubrations. Addifon. 

5. Without book. By memory; by repetition ; without reading. 
Sermons read they abhor in the church ; but fermonc wifh- 

Wh ‘ c ! 1 f P endthc » r Me in their birth, and may 
have publick audience but once. Hooker, b. v. & 2 / 

To Book, v a. [from the noun.] To regider in a book. * 
i befeech your grace, let it be booked with the reft of this 
day s deeds ; or I will have it in a particular ballad elfe with 
na u„° m Wn , P ‘ a “/ C . on tbe t0 P of it- Shakefp. Henry IV p ii 
-J ? , dc ' V,Iful murdcr hl gft treafon ; he caufed the march- 
ers to book their men, for whom they ftiould make anfwer. 

Book-keeping, n.f [f rom book and keep.] TheVtlftllt 

Bookbinder, n.f. [from book and bind 1 A e ^ ari ,s ‘ 

feffion it is to bind books. J A m3n whofe P ro ‘ 

Bo'okful. adj. [from book and full. 1 Full of 1 , 

from books ; croorlcdwirh Jigi knowW ° 6 ^ 
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The boolful blockhead, ignorantly read, 

With loads of learned lumber in his head. 

With his own tongue ftill edifies his ears, 

And always lift’ning to himfelf appears. Pope's EJf. on Crit. 

Bookish, adj. [from book.'] Given to books ; acquainted only 
with books. It is generally ufed contemptuoufly. 

I’ll make him yield the crown, 

Whofe boakifh rule hath pull’d fair England down. 

Sbakefp. Henry VI. p. ii. 
I’m not bookijh, yet I can read waiting gentlewomen in the 
’fcape. 'Sbakefp. Winter's Tale. 

Xantippe follows the example of her namefake ; being mar- 
ried to a bookijh man, who has no knowledge of the world. 

Spectator , N° 482. 

Bo'okishness. n.f. [from bcokifh.] Much application to books; 
over-ftudioufnefs. 

Bookle'arned. adj. [from book and learned.] Verfed in books, 
or literature : a term implying fome flight contempt. 

Whate’er thefe booklearn'd blockheads fay, 

Solon’s the veri’ft fool in all the play. Dryden's Perjius. 
He will quote paffages out of Plato and Pindar, at his own 
table, to fome booklcarned companion, without blufhing. Swift. 

Bookle'arninc. n.f [from book and learning .] Skill in lite- 
rature ; acquaintance with books ; a term of fome contempt. 

They might talk of booklearning what they would ; but, for 
his part, he never faw more unfeaty fellows than great clerks. 

Sidney. 

Neither does it fo much require booklearning and fcholarfhip, 
as good natural fenfc, to diftinguifh true and falfe, and to dis- 
cern what is well proved, and what is not. Burnet's Tb. Earth. 

Bo'okman. n.f [from book and man.] A man whofe profdfion 
is the ftudy of books. 

This civil war of wits were much better us’d 
On Navarre and his bookmen ; for here ’tis abus’d. 

Sbakefp. Love's Labour Lojl. 

Bo'okmate. n.f. [from book and mate.] Schoolfellow. 

This Armado is a Spaniard that keeps here in court, 

A phantafm, a monarch, and one that makes fport 
To the prince and his booirnates. Sbakefp. Loves Labour Lojl. 

Bo'okseller. n.f. [from book and fell.] He whofe profeflion it 
is to fell books. 

He went to the bookfeller , and told him in anger, he had fold 
a book in which there was falfe divinity. 

Walton's Life of Bijhop Saunderfon. 

Bo'okworm. n.f. [from book and worm. J 

1 . A worm or mite that eats holes in books, chiefly when damp. 

My lion, like a moth or bookworm, feeds upon nothing but 
paper, and I (hall beg of them to diet him with wholefome and 
fubftantial food. Guardian , N° 1 14. 

2. A ftudent too clofely given to books ; a reader without judg- 
ment. 

Among thofe venerable galleries and folitary feenes of the 
univerfity^ I wanted but a black gown, and a falary, to be as 
mere a bookworm as any there. Pope s Letters. 

Bo'oly. n.f. [an Irifh term.] . 

All the Tartarians, and the people about the Cafpian fea, 
which are naturally Scythians, live in herds ; being the very 
fame that the Irifh booties are, driving their cattle continually 
with them, and feeding only on their milk and white meats. 

Spenfer's Ireland. 

Boom. n.f. [from boom, a tree, Dutch.] 

1. [In fea language.] A long pole ufed to fpread out the clue of 
the ftudding fail ; and fometimes the clues of the mainfail and 
forefail are boomed out. 

2 Apole with bufhes or bafkets, fet up as a mark to (hew the fail- 
ors how to fleer in the channel, when a country is overflown. 

Sea Dill. 

3. A bar of wood laid crofs a harbour, to keep off the enemy. 

As his heroick worth (truck envy dumb. 

Who took the Dutchman, and who cut the boom. Dryden. 

To Boom. v. n. [from the noun. A fea term.] 1 o rufli with 
violence ; as a fhip is faid to come booming, when fhe makes all 
the fail flic can. 

Forfook by thee, in vain I fought thy aid. 

When booming billows clos’d above my head. Pope's Odyff. 

Boon, n.f [from bene. Sax. a petition.] A gift; a grant; 

benefaction ; a prefent. . 

Vouchfafe me for my meed but one fair look : 

A fmallcr boon than this I cannot beg. 

And lefs than this, I’m fure, you cannot give. 

Sbakefp. T wo Gentlemen of Verona. 

That courtier, who obtained a boon of the emperour, that he 
might every morning whifper him in the ear, and fay nothing, 
afked no unprofitable fuit for himfelf. . aeon. 

The bluft’ring fool has fatisfy’d his will ; 

1 1 is boon is giv’n •, his knight lias gain d the day. 

But loft the- prize. Dryden s Fables. 

What rhctorick didft thou ufc, 

To gain this mighty boon ? fhe pities me ! Adds fan s Cato. 

Boon. adj. [bon, Fr.] Gay; merry; as, a boon companion. 

Satiate at length, 

And heighten’d as with wine, jocund and boon. 

Thus to'herfelf file pleafingly began. P arad. Lojl, b. ix. 


BOO 

I know the infirmity of our family ; we are apt to play flip 
boon companion, and throw our money away in our cups 

boor. „/ N Dutch, 

country fellow; a lout; a clown. ,a 

The bare fenfe of a calamity is called grumbling ; and if a 
man does but make a face upon the boor, he is prefcntly a male 
content. Id Ed C * 

He may live as well as a boor of Holland, whofe carcs^f 
growing ftill richer wafte his life. TemtL 

To one well-born, th’ affront is worfe and more, ™ 
When he’s abus’d and baffl’d by a boor. ’ Dr\de> 

Boorish, adj. [from boor.] Clownifh; ruftick ; untaught" 
uncivilized. c 5 

Therefore, you clown, abandon, which is in the vulsar 
leave the fociety, which, in the boor if), is, company of this f e I 

niaJe. Sbakefp. As you like it. 

Boorishly, adv. [from boorijh.] In a boorifh manner; after 
a clownifh manner. 

Bo'orishness. n.f. [from boor if).] Clownifhnefs ; rufticity • 
coarfenefs of manners. 

Boose, n.f. [bopj. Sax.] A ftall for a cow or an ox. 

To BOOT. v. a. [baten, to profit, Dutch; bor, in Saxon, isre- 
compence, repentance, or fine paid by way of expiation ; botan 

is, to repent, or to compenfate ; as. 

He ip pip •}> biz and bore, 

Anb ber bivopen borne.] 

1. To profit; to advantage. 

It fhall not boot them, who derogate from reading, toexcufe 

it, when they fee no other remedy ; as if their intent were only 

to deny, that aliens and ftrangers from the family of God are 
won, or that belief doth ufe to be wrought at the firft in them, 
without fermons. Hooker, b. v. § 22. 

For what I have, I need not to repeat; 

And what I want, it boots not to complain. Sbakefp. R. II. 
If we fhun 

The purpos’d end, or here lie fixed all, 

What boots it us thefe wars to have begun. Fairfax, b. i. 

What boots the regal circle on his head, 

That long behind he trails his pompous robe ? Pope: 

2. To enrich ; to benefit. 

And I will boot thee with what gift befide. 

That modefty can beg. Sbakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra, 

Boot. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Profit; gain; advantage. 

My gravity. 

Wherein, let no man hear me, I take pride. 

Could I, with boot, change for an idle plume. 

Which the airbeats for vain. Sbakefp. Meafurc for Aleaf. 

2. To boot. With advantage ; over and above. 

Canft thou, O partial fleep, give thy repofe 
To the wet feaboy, in an hour fo rude : 

And, in die calmeft and the ftilleft night. 

With all appliances, and means to boot. 

Deny it to a king ? Sbakefp. Henry IV . p. ii. 

Man is God’s image; but a poor man is 
Chrift’s ftamp to boot : both images regard. Herbert. 

He might have his mind and manners formed, and he be in- 
ftrudted to boot in fcveral fcienccs. Locke. 

3. It feems, in the following lines, ufed for booty, or plunder. 

Others, like foldiers, armed in their ftings. 

Make boot upon the dimmer's velvet buds. Sbakefp. Henry V. 
BOOT. n.f. [bottas, Armorick; botes, afhoe, Welch; bode, 
French.] 

1 . A covering for the leg, ufed by horfemcn. 

That my leg is too long — 

— No ; that it is too little. — 

—I’ll wear a boot, to make it fomewhat rounder. 

Sbakefp. Two Gentlemen of V rim. 
Shew’d him his room, where he muff lodge that night. 
Pull’d off his boots, and took away the light. Milton. 

Bifhop Wilkins fays, he does not queftion, but it will be as 
ufual for a man to call for his wings, when he is going a jour- 
ney, as it is now to call for his boots. Addijw. Guardian. 

2. A kind of rack for the leg, formerly ufed in Scotland lor tor- 
turing criminals. , , 

Boot of a Coach. The fpace between die coachman and tnc 

coacn. 

To Boot. v. a. [from the noun.] To put on boots. 

Boot, boot, M after Shallow; I know the young king is lick 
for me : let us take any man’s horfes. Sbakefp. Henry IV . p. u- 
Boot-hose. n.f. [from loot and hofe. ] Stockings to ferve tor 
boots; fpatterdalhes. 

His lacquey with a linen ftock on one leg, and a boot- ) j 

the other, gartered with a red and blue lift. 

Sbakefp. Taming of the Shrew- 

Boot-tree. n.f. [from boot and tree.] Two pieces of wood, 
fhaped like a leg, to be driven into boots, for ftretching • 

[from h* Mt. ] The perf* «h* 
bufinefs at an inn is to pull off the boots of paffengers. 



BOR 

The oftlcr r.nd the bootcatcber ought to partake. Swift. 

Bo'otf.d. adj * [from boot.] In boots ; in a horfeman s habit. 

A booted judge fhall fit to try his caufe. 

Not by the ftatute, but by mat tial laws. Dryden s Juvenal. 

Eooth. n-f [ hoed, , Dutch; bwth, Welch.] A houfc built of 
boards, or boughs, to be ufed for a Ihort time. 

The clothiers found means to have all the queft made of the 
northern men, fuch as had their booths Handing in the fair. 

Camden's Remains . 

Much mifehief will be done at Bartholomew fair, by the fall 
of a booth. Swift's P redr Ilians. 

Bo'otless. adj. [from boot.] 

1. LTelefs; unprofitable; unavailing; without advantage. 

When thofe accurfcd meflengers of hell 
Came to their wicked man, and ’gan tell 
Their bootlef pains, and ill fuccceding night. Fairy .£. b. 1. 
God did not I lifter him, being dciirous of the light of wif- 
dom, with bootlcfs cxpencc of travel, to wander in darknefs. 

Hooker, b. i.p. 36. 

B sot lefs fpecd. 

When cowardice purfues, and valour flies. Shakefpcare. 

Let him alone; 

I’ll follow him no more with bootlefs pray’rs : 

He fecks my life. Sbakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

2. Without fuccefs; perhaps without booty ; Shakefpeaie having. 
In another place, ufed the word boot for booty. 

Thrice from the banks of Wye, 

And Tandy bottom’d Severn, have I lent 

Him bootlefs home, and weatherbeaten back. Sbakefp. II. IV. 

Bo'oty. n.f. [buyt, Dutch; but in, Fr.] 

•1. Plunder; pillage; fpoils gained from the enemy. 

One way a band felcdt from forage drives 
A herd of beeves, fair oxen, and fair kine. 

Their booty. Aliltons Paradife Lojl, b. xi. /. 650. 

His confeience is the hue and cry that purfues him ; and 
when he reckons that he has gotten a booty , he has only caught 
a Tartar. L'EJlrange. 

For, fhould you to extortion be inclin’d, 

Your cruel guilt will littl c booty find. Dryden's Juv. fat. \ iii. 

2. Things gotten by robbery. 

If I had a mind to be honeft, I fee, fortune would not fuffer 
me ; flic drops booties in my mouth. Sbaie/p. Winter's Tale. 

3. To play booty. To play dilhoneftly, with an intent to lofe. The 
French ufc, Je fuis botte, when they mean to fay, I will not go. 

We underftand what we ought to do ; but when we delibe- 
rate, we play booty againft ourfelves : our confcicnccs direeft us 
one way, our corruptions hurry us another. L'EJlrange. 

I have fet this argument in the beft light, that the ladies may 
not think I write booty. Dryden. 

Bope'ep. n.f. [from bo and peep.] To look out, and draw back 
as if frighted, or with the purpofe to fright fome other. 

Then they for fudden joy did weep, 

And I for forrow fung. 

That fuch a king Ihould play bopeep , 

And go the fools among. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

Rivers, 

That ferve inftead of peaceful barriers, 

I o part th’ engagements of their warriours, 

W here both from fide to fide may fki p. 

And only encounter at bopeep. Hudibras, p. iii. c. iii. 

There the devil plays at bopeep, puts out his horns to do mif- 
ehief. then fhrinks them back for fafety. Dryden’s Span. Friar. 

BORACHIO. n.f. [borracbo. Span.] A drunkard. 

How you ftink of wine ! D’ ye think my niece will ever en- 
dure fuch a boraebio ! you’re an abfol utc boraebio. 

Congreve's Way of the World. 

Bo rable. adj. [from bore.] That may be bored. 

Bo'rage. n. J. [from bor ago, Lat.] A plant. 

The leaves arc broad and rough; the flowers confift of one 
le.ii ; arc of a wheel fhape, and divid d into five fegments, al- 
mqft to the bottom, which end in {harp points, like^i ftar; the 
apices, in the middle of the flower, are (harp-pointed, and ad- 
hcre together ; the feeds arc rough, and appear like a viper’s 
head. 1 his plant is often ufed in the kitchen, and for a cool 
tankard in the fummer time ; and the flowers are ufed in me- 
dicinal cordials. «;« 

B ORAMEZ. n. f. The Scythian lamb, generally known by 
the name of Agnus Scytbicus. ' 3 

Much wonder is made of the borarnez, that (trance plant- 
animal, or vegetable lamb of Tartary, which wolves ddieht to 
feed on; which hath theflnipeof a lamb, affordeth a Woody 
juice upon breaking, and liveth while the plants be confumed 


Waller. 


about it, 


Brown s Vulgar Err burs, b. iff. 


m ctt X c\ "'f' [l ° rax ' ! 0W La V" J An artiHcial falt > prepared 

dHlbJi arm °. niac ’ ?“**’ calc,ned tartar , fea fait, and alum, 
illoKcd in wme. It is principally ufed to folder metals, and 
fometimes an uterine ingredient in medicine. 

° r , R , I)F ' I V ff' larded, Tcut. bor del, Armorick.] 
ar bawdy houfe. J 

ofSS V miii> S | OWn h0ufc l ftews ’ a borde1 ' artd a khool 

Children. ^ V1CC int0 the umvar )’ years of his poor 

Vol. I. South. 
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BO'RDER. n.f [bord. Germ, bord, Fr.] 

1. The outer part or edge of any thing. 

They have, of Paris work, looking-glnfles, bordered v> ltft 
broad borders of cryftal, and great counterfeit P rc r c ‘° us . . onc /‘ 

Bacon s Natural Htjl. N" 9 6 °- 
The light muft ftrike on the middle, and extend its greateft 
clearnefs on the principal figures; diminifliing by degrees, as 
it comes nearer and nearer to the borders. Dryden s Dtjrejnoy. 

2 . The march or edge of a country ; the confine. 

If a prince keep his refidence on the border of his domi- 
nions, the remote parts will rebel ; but if lie make the centre 
his feat, he (hall eafily keep them in obedience. Spenfer. 

3. The outer part of a garment, generally adorned with needle- 
work, or ornaments. 

4. A bank raifed round a garden, and fet with flowers; a nai- 
row rank of herbs or flowers. 

Thijre he arriving, round about doth fly 
From bed to bed, from one to other border. 

And takes furvey, with curious bufy eye, 

Of every flower and herb there fet in order. Spenfet 3 s Mtiicp. 

All with a herder ok rich fruit trees crown’d, 

Whofe loaded branches hide the lofty mound : 

Such various ways the fpacious alleys lead. 

My doubtful mufe knows not what path to tread 

To Bo'rder. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To confine upon ; to touch fomething elfe at the fide or edge. 

It bordereth upon the province of Croatia, which, in time 
paft, was continual wars with the Turks garrifons. 

Knoiles's FUJI or y of the Turks. 
Virtue and Honour had their temples bordering on each 
other, and are fometimes both on the fame coin. Addifcn. 

2. To approach nearly to. 

All wit, which borders upon profanenefs, anu makes bold 
with thofe things to which the greateft reverence is due, de- 
ferves to be branded with foil) - . Tillotfcn. 

To Bo'rder. v. a. 

1 . To adorn with a border of ornaments. 

2. To reach ; to touch ; to confine upon. 

Sheba and Raamah are thofe parts of Arabia, which border 
the fea called the Pcrfian gulf. Raleigh's Ht/lory. 

Bo'rderer. n.f. [from border.] He that dwells 011 the bor- 
ders, extreme parts, or confines. 

They of thofe marches, gracious fovercign ! 

Shall be a wall fufficient to defend 

Our inland from the pilfering borderers. Sbakefp. Henry V. 
An ordinary horfe will carry two facks of fand ; and, of 
fuch, the borderers on the fea do beftow fixty, at le ift in every 
acre ; but moft hufbands double that number. Carew's Survey. 

The eafieft to be drawn 
To our fociety, and to aid the war : 

The rather for their feat, being next bord r as 
On Italy ; and that they abound wi.h horfe. B. Jobnf. Cat 11 . 
The king of Scots in perfori, with Perkin in his company, 
entered with a great army, though it chiefly confided of bor- 
derers, being raifed fomewhat fuddcnly. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Volga’s ftream 

Sends oppofite, in (baggy armour clad. 

Her borderers ; on mutual (laughter bent. 

They rend their countries. ~ Philips. 

To Bordrace. v. n. [from border.] To plunder the border^. 

Long time in peace his realm eftablilhed. 

Yet oft annoy’d with fundry bordragings 

Of neighbour Scots, and foreign fcatterlings. Fairy 9 . b. ii. 

To BORE. v. a. [bojuan, Sax.] To pierce in a hole. 

I’ll believe as foon, 

This whole earth may be bor'd-, .and that the moon 
May through the centre creep. Sbakep. Midfum. Night's Dr. 
Mulberries will be fairer, if you bore the trunk of 'the fee 
through, and thruft, into the places bored, wedges of feme hot 
UC ~/ . , , . . , Bacon's Natural Hijl. N° 4 56. 

. / 2ke , e 5 >arrc °l a Ion g gun, perfe<SHy bored, and fet it up- 
right, and take a bullet exadlly fit for it ; and then if you fuck 
at the mouth of the barrel never fo gently, the bullet will come 
up fo forcibly, that it will hazard the ftriking out your teeth. 

, „ TVgby on Bodies. 

But Gapys, and the graver fort, thought fit 

The Greeks fufpcclcd prefent to commit 
ro feas or flames ; at Icaft, to fearch and bore 

c / ld “’. and what that fy acc contains t’cxplore. Denham 

lie.e diminutive caterpillars arc able, by degrees, to pierce 
or ben- their way mto a tree, with very fmall holes; which af- 
ter they are fully entered, grow together. 

Confidcr, reader, what fatigues I've known 
What riots feen, what buttling crouds I bor'd' 

How oft I crofs’d where carts and coaches roar'd 

I O liORE. v. n. 
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BOR 

Thofe milk paps, 

That through the window lawn bore at men’s eyes. 

Are not within the leaf of pity writ. Shakefp. T!»m. 

Nor fouthward to the raining regions run ; 

But boring to the weft, and hov’ring there. 

With gaping mouths they drawprolifick air. Dry den. 

To Bore. v. n. [with farriers.] Is when a horfe carries his nofe 
near the ground. Dt£i. 

Bore. n. J. [from the verb.] 

1 . The hole made by boring. 

Into hollow engines long and round. 

Thick ramm’d, at th’ other bore with touch of fire 
Dilated, and infuriate. Milton's Paradife LoJI , b. vi. 

We took a cylindrical pipe of glafs, whofc bore was about a 
quarter of an inch in diameter. Beyle. 

2. The inftrument with which a hole is bored. 

So Ihall that hole be fit for the file, or fquare lore , if the cu- 
riofityof your propofed work cannot allow it to pafs without 
filing. ' Moxon's Mechanical Exercifes. 

3. The fize of any hole. 

Our careful monarch ftands in perfon by. 

This new-caft cannon’s firmnefs to explore ; 

The ftrength of big-corn’d powder loves to try, 

And ball and cartridge forts for every bore. Dryden. 

It will beft appear in the bores of wind inftruments ; there- 
fore caufc pipes to be made with a fingle, double, and fo on, to 
a fextuple bore ; and mark what tone every one giveth. Bacon. 
Bore. The preterite of bear. 

The father bore it with undaunted foul, 

Like one who durft his deftiny controul ; 

Yet with becoming grief he bore his part, 

Refign'd his fon, but not refign’d his heart. Dryden. 

’Twas my fate 

To kill my father, and pollute his bed. 

By marrying her who bore me. Dryden and Lee s OEdipus. 
Boreal, adj. [borealis, Lat.] Northern. 

Crete’s ample fields diminifh to our eye ; 

Before the boreal blalts the veficls fly. Pope s OdyJJiy . 

BO’ RE AS. n.f. [Lat.] The north wind. 

Boreas , and Carlas, and Argcftas loud. 

And Thrafcias, rend the woods, and feas up-turn. 

Milton's Paradife LoJI , l. x. /. 699. 
Bo'ree. n.f. A kind of dance. 

Dick could neatly dance a jig. 

But Tom was beft at borces. Swift. 

A piercer; an inftrument to make 


Bo'rer. n.f [from bore.] 

holes with. „ , , . . . , 

The m after-bricklayer muft try all the foundations, with a 
borer, fuch as well-diggers ufc, to try what ground they have. 

Moxon’s Mechanical Exercifes. 

Born - . The participle pajftve of bear. 

Their charge was always born by the queen, and duly paid 

out of the exchequer. ....... BaC °”\ 

The great men were enabled to opprefs their infcnours; and 
their followers were lorn out and countenanced in wicked ac- 
. Sty John Davies on Ireland* 

tl °Upon fomc occafions, Clodius may be bold and infolent, 

horn away bv bis pafiion. . 

To be Born. v. n. pajf. [derived from the word to bear , in the 
fenfc of bringing forth ; as, my mother bore me twenty years 
ago ; or, I was born twenty years ago.] 

1. To come into life. 

When we arc born, we cry, that we are come 
To this great ftage of fools. Shakefp. King Loot. 

Nor nature’s law with fruitlefs forrow mourn, 

But die, O mortal man ! for thou waft bom. Prior. 

All that are born into the world, are furrounded with bodies, 
that perpetually and diverfly affea them. Locke 

2 . It is ufually fpoken with regard to circumftances ; as, he was 
brn a prince; he was born to empire; he was born for great- 

• fhnf is formed the birth* 

The ftranger that dwelleth with you, fhall be unto you as 
one born among you, and thou fhalt love him as^felfi ^ ^ 

Yet man is born unto trouble, as the fparks fly upward. 

fob, v. 7. 

A friend loveth at all times, and a brother is born for adver- 
c Prov. xvu. 1 7 • 

U} ‘ The new born babe by nurfes overlaid. Dryden. 

Either of you knights may well deferve 

A princefs born ; and fuch is fhe you ferve. Dryden s FaO. 

Two rifing crefts his royal head adorn ; 

Born from a god, himfelf to godhead born. Dryden .E . 

Both muft alike from heav’n derive their light , 

Thefe bin to judge, as well as thofe to write. I ope. 

For all mankind alike require their grace » 

All born to want ; a mifcrable race ! Fc P c s 

I was bent to a good eftate, although it now turneth to httk 
account Swift’s Story of an injured Lady. 

Their lands are let to lords, who never def.gned to be te- 
nants, naturally murmur at the payment of rents, as a fub- 
ferviency they were not born to. c J 


BOS • y* 

3. It has ufually the particle of before the mother. 

Be bloody, bold, and refolute, laugh to fcorn 
The pow’r of man ; for none of woman born 
Shall harm Macbeth. Shakefp. Macletb. 

I being born of my father’s firft wife, and fhc^his third, flic 
converfes with me rather like a daughter than a lifter. Tat hr. 

Bo'rough. n.f. [bophoe, Saxon.] 

1 . It fignified anciently a furety, or a man bound for others. 

A borough , as I here ufe it, and as the old laws ftill ufe, i$ 
not a borough town, that is, a franchifed town; but a main 
pledge of an hundred free perfons, therefore called a free bo- 
rough, or, as you fay , francplegium. For berth, in old Saxon 
fignificth a pledge or furety; and yet it is fo ufed with us in 
fome fpeeches, as Chaucer faith, St. John to Bot ch ; that is, for 
afiurance and warranty. Spenfer’s Ireland, 

2. A town with a corporation. 

Bo'rough Englijh, is a cuftomary defeent of lands or tenements, 
whereby, in all places where this cuftom holds, lands and te- 
nements defeend to the youngeft fon ; or, if the owner have 
no ilfue, to his youngeft brother. Couiel. 

Bo'rrel. n.f. [it is explained by Junius without etymology.] 

A mean fellow. 

Siker thou fpcak’ft like a lewd forrcl, 

Of heaven, to deemen fo : 

Howbc I am but rude and boirel. 

Yet nearer ways I know. Spenfer’s Pajl. 

To BO'RROW. v. a. [bergen, Dutch ; bopjian, Saxon.] 

1. To take fomething from another upon credit. 

He borrowed a box of the ear of the Englifhman, and fvvore 
he would pay him again when he was able. 

Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

We have borrowed money for the king’s tribute, and that 
upon our lands and vineyards. Neb. v. 4. 

2. To afk of another the ufc of fomething for a time. 

Then he faid, go, borrow thee veflels abroad of all thy neigh- 
bours. 2 Kings, iv. 3. 

Where darknefs and furprize made conqueft cheap ! 

Where virtue borrowed the arms of chance. 

And ftruck a random blow ! Dryden' s Span. Friar. 

3. To take fomething of another. 

A berroiv'd title haft thou bought too dear ; 

Why didft thou tell me that thou wert a king ? Sh. LI. IV. 

They may borrow lomething of inftru&ion even from their 
part guilt. Decay of Piety. 

I was engaged in the tranflation of Virgil, from whom I have 
borrowed only two months. Dryden’ s Dufrcfn. 

Thefe verbal figns they fometimes borrow from others, and 
fometimes make thcmfelvcs ; as one may obferve among the 
new names children give to things. Locke. 

Some perfons of bright parts have narrow remembrance; for 


having riches of their own, they arc not folicitous to borrow. 

Watts’s Improvement of the Mini. 

4. To ufe as one’s own, though not belonging to one. 

Unkind and cruel, to deceive your fon 
In borrow’d fhapes, and his embrace to ftiun. Dryden’ s En. 
Bo'rrow. n.f. [from the verb.] The thing borrowed. 

Yet of your royal prefence I’ll adventure 
1 he borrow of a week. Shakefp. Winter’s Tale. 

Bo'rrower. n.f. [from bsrrcrw.] 

1. He that borrows ; he that takes money upon truft. 

His talk is of nothing but of his poverty, for fear belike left 
I fhould have proved a young borrower. Sidney, b. ii. 

Neither a borrower nor a lender be ; 

For loan oft lofcs both itfelf and friend, 

And borrowing dulls the edge of hufbandry. Hamlet. 

Go not, my horfe, the better ; 

I muft become a borrower of the night . 

For a dark hour or twain. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

But you invert the cov’nants of her truft. 

And harfhly deal, like an ill borrower , 

With that which you receiv’d on other terms. Milton. 

2 . He that takes what is another’s, and ufes it as his own. 

Some fay, that I am a great botrower ; however, none ot my 

creditors have challenged me for it. f 

Bo'scage. n.f [bofeage, Fr.] Wood, or woodlands; repre 
fentation of woods. 

We bent our courfe thither, where we faw the appearan 
land ; and, the next day, we might plainly difeern that 
aland flat to our fight, and full of bofeage, wh.dv 

the more dark. . „ raver 

Chearful paintings in feafting and banqueting rooms , | . 
ftories in galleries ; landfkips and bofeage, and fuch wild wor^, 
in open terraces, or fummer-houfes. 

Bo'sky. adj. [ bofque , Fr.] Woody. 

And with each end of thy blue bow do ft cro 
My bofky acres, and my unfhrub d down. Shakefp. T PJ 
I know each land, and every alley green, 

Dingle, or bufhy dell, of this wild wood, Mian. 

And every bofky bourn from fide to tide. 

BO'SOM. n. f. [boj-me, boj-om, Saxon.] n 

1 . The embrace of the arms holding any thing to th 

2. The breaft ; the heart. Our 
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Our good old friend* 
Lay comforts to your bofom ; and bellow 
Your needful counfcl to our buimdlcs, 
The inclofurc. 


Shakefp. King Lear. 


. The tender affections ; kindnefs ; favour. 


B O T 

BotA'niCAL. \etdi. [from fe, an herb.] Relating to herbs , 

Bota'nick. 5 billed m herbs. . rightly fol- 

Some botanical criticks tell us, the poets ha j.^the fitters 
lowed the traditions of antiquity, in metamorp g ^ ^ 

of Phaeton into poplars. ... , . j ants . one 

Bo'TANXST. n.f. [from botany.] One (killed in plants, 
who ftudies the various fpecies of plants. di [;. 

'I'hc uliginous lafteous matter, taken notice , j 

. uinJtll was only a collection of corals. Woodwa 

Botano'iogv. Sf| pta«. 


Whofc age has charms in it, ----- , BOTAKUU. n.J. \_hotarga, 

To pluck the common bofoms on his fide. Sha .efp. • mac j e D f tl ie roes of the mullet fifh ; 

'T« whom the great Creator thus reply a . Mediterranean. as an incentive 


whofc title more, 


that part of natural hiftory which relatcs to vegetables.^ ^ 

EOT ARGO. n.f. [botarga, SpanJ ^ lhe coafts ' 


Macbeth. 


'emce. 


Shakefp. Henry VIII. 3 


Milton. 


To whom the great 

O Son, in whom my foul hath chief delight , 

Son of mv bofom. Son who art alone ... 

My word, y my wifdom, and effectual might. Par. LoJI, b. m. 

6. Inclination , defne. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

In that good path that I could with it go. 

You Ihall have your bofom on this wretch. r 

} J Shakefp. Meafure for Meafure. 

Bosom, in compofition, implies intimacy ; confidence, a lond 

nC f S . m 

No more that thane of Cawder fliall deceive 

Our bofom-inf rtjl ; go, pronounce his death. 

This Antonio, 

Being the bofom -lover of my l° ri L m 
M uft needs be like my lord. Shakefp. Merchant oft e 
Thofe domcftick traitors, bfom-thlevcs , 

Whom cuftom hath call’d wives ; the readied helps 

To betray the heady hufbands, rob the eafy. 

7 Ben. Johnfm s Catiline. 

Hcfcnt for his bofom-friends , with whom he moll confidently 
confultcd, and fhewed the paper to them ; the contents where- 
of he could not conceive. . Clarendon. 

The fourth privilege of friendfbip is that which is here fpc- 
cified in the text, a communication of fecrets. A boforn-fecret , 
and a bofom-friend, are ufually put together. South. 

She who was a bofom-friencl Of her royal miftrefs, he calls an 
infolent woman, the worft of her fex. Addlfotis Whig Exam. 
To Bo'som. v. a. [from the noun.] 
j. To inclofe in the bofom. , 

Bofom up my counfcl ; 

You’ll find it wholcfomc. 

I do not think my fifter fo to feck, 

Or fo unprincipl’d in virtue’s book. 

And the fweet peace that bfoms goodnels ever, 

2. To conceal in privacy. 

The groves, the fountains, and the flow’rs, 

That open now their choicelt bofom d fmells, 

Refcrv’d for night, and kept for thee I11 llore. Par. LoJI, b. v. 

Towers and battlements it fees, 

Bofonid high in tufted trees, . j 

Where perhaps fome beauty lies. 

The cynofurc of neighbouring eyes. 

To happy convents, bofonid deep in vines, 

Where (lumber abbots, purple as their wines. 

Bo'son. n.f. [corrupted from bcatfwahi. ] 

The barks upon the billows ride, 

The matter will not flay ; 

The merry befon from his fide 
His whittle takes, to check and chide 
The ling’ring lad’s delay. 

Boss, n.f [ bojfc , Fr.] 

1. Aftud; an ornament raifed above the reft of the work ; a 
fhining prominence. 

What fignifies beauty, ftrength, youth, fortune, embroidered 
furniture, or gaudy hoffes ? L’ Ejirange. 

This ivory was intended for the boffes of a bridle, was laid up 
for a prince, and a woman of Caria or Mxonia dyed it. 

Pope’s Notes on Iliad. 

2. The part rifing in the midft of any thing. 

He runneth upon him, even on his neck, upon the thick 
boffes of his bucklers. Job, xv. 26. 

3. A thick body of any kind. 

A bofs made of wood, with an iron hook, to hang on the 
laths, or on a ladder, in which the labourer puts the mortar at 
the britches of the tiles. Moxon's Mechanical Exercifes. 

If a clofe appulfe be made by the lips, then is framed M ; if 
by the bofs of the tongue to the palate, near the throat, then K. 

Holder’s Elements of Speech. 

Bo'ssace. n.f [in architecture.] 

1 . Any done that has a projecturc, and is laid in a place in a 
building, to be afterwards carved. 

2 . Ruftick work, v/hich confifts of ftones, which feem to advance 

beyond the naked of a building, by rcafon of indentures or 
channels left in the joinings : thefe are chiefly in the corners 
of edifices, and called ruitick quoins. ’ Builder's Dift, 

Bo's v el. n.f. A fpecies of crowfoot ; which fee. 


of the Mediterranean, as an incentive to 


drink. Chambers. 


BOTCH, n. f [bozza, pronounced botza, Ital.] 

1 A fwclling, or eruptive difcoloration of the (kin. 

Time, which rots all, and makes botches 
And, plodding on, muft make a calf an ox. 


pox. 


Milton. 

Pope. 


Dryden’ s Albion. 


• - Donne . 

Hath made a lawyer. 

Botches and blains muft all his flefn unbofs, « 

And all his people. Milton’s Paradife Ujl , h.x it. /• 

It proves far more incommodious, which, if it were propc 
in bods, botches, or ulcers, as in the (curvy, would raftier con- 
duce to health. Harvey on Confumpt ons 

2. A part in any work ill finilhed, fo as to appear worfc than the 

reft. 

, With him. 

To leave no rubs or botches in the work, , 

Fleance, his fon, muft embrace the fate. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

3. An adfcititicus, adventitious part clumfily added. 

Jf both thofe words are not notorious botches, 1 am much de- 
ceived; though the French tranflator thinks otherways. 

Dryden’ s Dedication, ALnad. 

A comma ne’er could claim 
A place in any Britilh name ; 

Yet, making here a perfect botch, 

Thrufts your poor vowel from his notch. Swift • 

To Botch, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To mend or patch cloaths clumfily. 

Their coats, from botching newly brought, arc torn. Dryden * 

2. To mend any thing awkwardly. 

To botch up what th’ had torn and rent. 

Religion and the government. lludibras, p. iii. c. in 

To put together unfuitably, or untkilfully j to make up of un- 
fuitable pieces. 

Go with me to my houfe, 

And hear thou there, how many fruitlefs pranks 

This ruffian hath botch’d up, that thou thereby 

May (mile at this. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

Her fpcech is nothing. 

Yet the unfliaped ufe of it doth move 
The hearers to collection ; they aim at it, 

And botch the words up fit to their own thoughts. 

For treafon botch’d in rhyme will be thy bane ; 

Rhime is the rock on which thou art to wreck. 

4. To mark with botches. 

Young Hylas, bitch’d with ftains too foul to name. 

In cradle here renews his youthful frame. Garth’s Dijpenf. 
Bo'tcher. n.f. [Isom botch.'] A mender of old cloaths; the 
fame to a taylor as a cobler to j fhoemaker. 

He was a botcher’s prentice in Paris, from whence he was 
whipt for getting the flieriff’s fool with child. 

Shakefp. AlP s well that ends well. 
Botchers left old cloaths in the lurch, 

And fell to turn and patch the church. Hudibras, c. ii. 

Bo'tchy. adj. [from botch.] Marked with botches. 

And thofe boils did run — fay fo — Did not the general run ? 
Were not that a batchy fore ? Shakefp. T <-oilus and Creff. 

Bote, n.f [bore, Sax. a word now out of ufe.] 

1 . A compenfation or amends for a man (lain, which is bound 

to another. Cowel. 

2. It was ufed for any payment. 

Both. adj. [baru, barfa, Sax.] The two ; as well the one as 
the other. Et Pun & /’ autre, Fr. It is ufed only of two. 

And the next day; both morning and afternoon, he was kept 
by our party. Sidney, b. ii. 

Mofes and the prophets, Chrift and his apoftles, were in their 
times all preachers of God’s trutli ; fome by word, fome by 
writing; fome by both. Hooke r, b. v. & iq. 

Which of them fhall I take ? 

Both ? one ? or neither ? neither can be enjoy’d. 

If both remain alive. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Two lovers cannot fhare a fingle bed ; 

As therefore both are equal in degree, 

The lot of both he left to deflinv. Drvden’s Fables 

A Venus and a Helen have been feen, 

Both perjur’d wives, the goddefs and the queen. Granville 
Both. com. [from the adjective.] As well: it has the con unc- 
tion and to correfpond with it. 

Both 


Hamlet. 

Dryden. 
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iV/; the boy was worthy to be prais'd. 

And Stimichon has often made me long. 

To hear, like him, fo foft, f 0 fweet a fong. Dryden' s PaJl. 

■Botryoid. adj. Having the form of a bunch of 

grapes. 

1 heoutiide is thick fet with botryoid efflorefeeneies, or fmall 
knobs, yellow, bluilh, and purple ; all of a Alining metallitk 
* ,ue - _ Woodward of Fojftls. 

Bots. n.f. [ without a Jingular.] A fpecies of fmall worms in the 
entrails of horfes; anfwering, perhaps, to. the afearides in hu- 
man bodies. 

Peafe and beans are as dank here as a dog, and that is the 
next way to give poor jades the bots : this houfe is turned up- 
fide down fince Robin the oilier died. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. i. 

BO i TLE. n.f. [boutcille, Fr.j 

1. A fmall vcflel of glafs, or other matter, with a narrow mouth, 
to put liquour in. 

The fhepherd’s homely curds. 

His cold thin drink out of his leather battle. 

Is far beyond a prince's delieates. Shakefp. Henry VI. p. iii. 
Many have a manner, after other men’s fpccch, to lhake 
their heads. A great officer would lay, it was as men fhakc a 
bet tie, to fee if there was any wit in their heads, or no. Bacon. 

I hen it thy ale in glafs thou wouldft coniine, 

Ret thy clean bottle be entirely dry. King’s Molly of Mount. 
He threw into the enemy’s fhips earthen bottles filled with 
ferpents, which put the crew in difordcr, and made them fly. 

Arbuthnct on Coins. 

2. A quantity of wine ufually put into a bottle; a quart. 

Sir, you fnall (lay, and take t’other bottle. Sped/. N° .462. 

3. A quantity of hay or grafs bundled up. 

Mcthinks I have a great defirc to a bottle of hay ; good hay, 
fweet hay, hath no fellow. Shakefp. Midfum. Night’s Dream. 

But I fliould wither in one day, and pafs 
To a lock of hay, that am a bottle of grafs. Donne. 

To Bo' ttle. v. a. [from the noun.] To inclofe in bottles. 
You may have it a mod excellent cyder royal, to drink or to 
bottle. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

When a hoglhead of wine is to be bottled off, walh your 
bottles immediately before you begin ; but be furc not to drain 
them. Swift’s Directions to the Butler. 

Bo'ttle is often compounded with other words; as, bottle-friend , 
a drinking friend ; bottle-companion. 

Sam, who is a very good b title-companion , has been the di- 
verfion of his friends. Addifon. Sped. N° 89. 

BcfTTLEFLOWER. n.f. [cyauus, Lat.] A plant. 

It hath a fquamofe hairy calyx ; the di(k of the flower is al- 
moft plain, but the outer florets, round the borders, are large, 
tubulous, and deeply cut in ; tlicfe outer florets are always bar- 
ren ; but the inner florets have a Angle naked feed fuccceding 
each. The fpecies are, 1. The greater broad-leaved blue-bottle , 
commonly called globe-flower. 2. The greater narrow-leaved 
blue bottle, ox globe-flower. 3. The purple fweet fultan. 4. Corn- 
bet tie, with a white flower. The fird and fecond forts are a- 
biding plants, which incrcafe greatly by their creeping roots. 
The Jweet fultans will begin to flower, and continue till the froft 
prevents them. The corn-bottles were alfo annuals, which, for 
the diverfity of their flowers, were propagated in gardens ; but 
of late years they arc almofl excluded. Millar. 

Bo'ttlescrew. n.f. [from bottle and ferew.] A ferew to pull 
out the cork. 

A good butler always breaks off the point of his bottlefcrew 
•ying which is harddl, the point of the ferew, 


in two days, by trying 


Swift. 


Dryden. 


Bentley. 



or the neck of the bottle. 

BOTTOM, n.f [botm, Saxon; bodem. Germ.] 

1 . T he lowed part of any thing. 

2. The ground under the water. 

Shallow brooks that flow’d fo clear, 

The bottom did the top appear. 

3. The foundation ; the ground-work. 

On this fuppofition my reafonings proceed, and cannot be 
affected by objections which are far from being built on the 
fame bottom. Atterbury. 

4. A dale ; a valley; a low ground. 

In the purlieus (lands a (heep-cote, 

Wed of this place ; down in the neighbour bottom. 

Shakefp. As you like it. 

On both the (hores of that fruitful bottom, which I have be- 
fore mentioned, are Hill to be feen the marks of ancient edifices. 

Addifon on Italy. 

Equal convexity could never be feen : the inhabitants of 
fuch an earth could have only the profpeJt of a little circular 
plane, which would appear to have an acclivity on all fidcs ; fo 
that every man would fancy himfclf the lowed, and that he al- 


ways dwelt and moved in a bottom. 

5. The part mod remote from the view ; the deeped part. 

His propofals and arguments fhould with freedom be exa- 
mined to the bottom, that, if there be any midakc in them, no 
body may be milled by his reputation. Locke. 

fe. Bound ; limit. 

But there’s no bottom, none, 

In my voluptuoufnefs. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
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As I return, I will fetch off thefe iuflices • I do f,.« »v > 

rgf“ sluliow; •»» «*• 

8. The lad refort ; the remoted caufe ; fird nmtion ' 0 ^' P ' “’ 

lie wrote many things which arc not publiffied in his n an ,s 
and was at the bottom of many excellent counfels, in whic h h 5 
did not appear. *1*:“ nc 

9. A (hip ; a vcflel for navigation. * 

A bawbling vcflel was he captain of, 

With which, fuch fcathful grapple did he make 
With the mod noble bottom of our fleet. Shakefp. T. NiAt 

My ventures are not in one bottom trufled ; ’ S " 

Nor to one place. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice 

We have memory, not of one (hip that ever returned and 
but of thirteen perfons only, at feveral times, that chofe to re 
turn in our bottoms. Bacon’s Nav Atlantis. 

He’s a foolifh feaman. 

That when his (hip is finking, will not 
Unlade his hopes into another bottom. Denham's S.-phy 
He puts to fea upon his own bottom ; holds the flern himfclf- 
and now, if ever, wc may expeft new difcoverics. Norris 

He fpreads his canvas, with his pole he deers, " '■ 

The freights of flitting ghods in his thin bottom bears. Dryd 

to. A chance; an adventure; or fecurity. 

He began to fay, that himfclf and the prince were too much 
to venture in one bottom. ' Clarendon, b. viii. 

We are embarked with them on the fame bottom, and mud 
be partakers of their happinefs or mifery. Sped. N° 2- ', 

11. A ball of thread wound up together. 

This whole argument will be like bottoms of thread, clofe 
woundup. Bacon’s War with Spain. 

'I lie filkworms finifh their bottoms in about fifteen days. 

Mortimer s Husbandry. 

EachChridmas they accounts did clear. 

And wound their bottom round the year. Prior. 

12. Bottom of a lane. The lowed end. 

1 3. Bottom of beer. The grounds, or dregs. 

To Bo'tto.m. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To build upon ; to fix upon as afupport. 

They may have fomething of obfeurity, as being kttomei 
upon, and fetched from the true nature of the things. Hale. 

Pride has a very drong foundation in the mind ; it is bottomed 
upon feif-love. Collier on Pride. 

1 he grounds upon which we bottom our reafoning, arc but 
a part ; fomething is left out, which fhould go into die reckon- 
ing; Locke. 

Every aiSlion is fuppofed to he bottomed upon fomc principle. 

Atterbury. 

2 . To wind upon fomething ; to twid thread round fomething. 

Therefore, as you unwind your love for him. 

Led it fhould ravel, and be good to none, 

You mud provide to bottom it on me. Shakefp. T. G. of Ver. 

To Bo'ttom. v. n. To red upon as its fupport. 

I ind out upon what foundation any propofition, advanced, 
bottoms ; and obferve the intermediate ideas, by which it is join- 
ed to that foundation upon which it is creeled. Locke. 

Bo'ttomed. adj. [from bottom.] Having a bottom ; it is ufu- 
ally compounded. 

There being prepared a number of flat-bottomed boats, to 
tranfport the land-forces, under the wing and protection of the 
great navy. Bacon’s War with Spain. 

Bo'ttomless. adj. [from bottom.] Without a bottom ; fa- 
thcmlefs. 

Wickednefs may well he compared to a bcttcmlcfs pit, into 
which it is eafier to keep one’s felf from falling, than, being 
fallen, to give one’s felf any day from falling infinitely. Sidney. 

Is not my forrow deep, having no bottom ? 

Then be my paffions bottomlefs with them. Shakefp. T. Andr. 

Him the Almighty pov/’r 
Hurl’d headlong, flaming from th’ etherial (ky. 

To bottomlefs perdition. Milton’s Par. Lofl, b. i. /. 47- 

Bottomry, n.f. [in navigation and commerce.] The a£l of 
borrowing money on a (hip’s bottom ; that is, by engaging the 
veffel for the repayment of it, fo as that, if the (hip mifearry, 
the lender lofcs the money advanced ; but, if it arrives fafe at 
the end of the voyage, he is to repay the money lent, with' a 
certain premium or intcred agreed on ; and this on pain of for- 
feiting the (hip. Harris. 

BCUCilET. n.f. [French.] A fort of pear. Did. 

Boud. n.f. An infedt which breeds in malt; called alfo a 
weevil. Did. 

To Bouce. v.n. [rouge, Fr.] To fwell out. 

Bough, n.f. [bop;, Saxon ; the gh rs mute.] An arm or large 
(hoot of a tree, bigger than a branch, yet not always diftin- 


guilhed from it. 

He faw a vine-labourer, that, finding a bough broken, 


took 


lie law a Vint-UUUUKT, UJUl, n VsiigiJ 7 

a branch of the fame bough, and tied it about the place broken. 

Sidney, b. 11. 

Their lord and patron loud did him proclaim, . 

And at his feet their laurel b.ughs did throw. Fairy *• 

From 


Denham. 
Rf common. 


Fairy Q b. i. 


Milton. 
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From the bough i r a 1 iv 

She gai'e him of that fair enticing fru.t. Pared. Lofl , b.sK. 

As the dove’s flight did guide Tineas, now 
May thine conduct me to the golden bough. 

Under fome fav’rite myrtle’s (hady longing 
Thev fpeak their paffions in repeated vows. 

See how, bn every bough, the birds exprefs. 

In their fweet notes, their happinefs. Dryden s Indian L>. p- 
’Twas all her joy the rip’ning fruits to tend, 

And fee the boughs with happy burdens bend. » i • 

Bought, preter. of to buy ; which fee. 

Bought, n.f. [from to bow.] 

i. A twid; a link; a knot. , , . . 

His huge long tail wound up in hundred folds, 

Whofe wreathed bought s whenever he unfolds. 

And thick entangled knots adown does flack. 

Immortal verfe. 

Such as the meeting foul may pierce 
In notes, with many a winding bought 
Of linked fwcetnelsj long drawn out. 

1. A flexure. ■ . , , , ^ . . 

The flexure of the joints is not the fame in elephants as in 

ether quadrupeds, but nearer unto thofe of a man; the bought 
of the fore-legs not dire&ly backward, but laterally, and fome- 
v/hat inward. ' Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. 11 {. c. 1. 

BOUPLLON. n.f. [French.] Broath; foup; any thing made 
to be fupped : a term ufed in cookery. 

Bo ulder Walls, [in architeatirc.] Walls built of round flints or 
pebbles, laid in a drong mortar ; ufed where the fea has a beach 
cad up, or where there arc plenty of flints. Builder s Did. 
To Boult, v.a. See To Bolt. 

To BOUNCE, v. n. [a word formed, fays Skinner, from the 
found.] 

1. To fall or fly againd any thing with great force, fo as to re- 
bound. 

The fright awaken’d Arcite with a dart, 

Againd his bofom bounc'd his heaving heart. Dryden. 

Jud as I was putting out my light, another bounces as bard as 
he can knock. Swift’s Bickerflajf detedfd. 

2. To fpring; to make a fudden leap. 

High nonfenfe is like beer in a bottle, which has, in reality, 
no drength and fpirit, but frets, and flies, and bounces, and imi- 
tates the paffions of a much nobler liquour. Add. IVhigExam. 
Rous’d by the noife. 

And mufical clatter. 

They bounce from their ned. 

No longer will tarry. Swift. 

Out bounc’d the malliff of the triple head ; 

Away the hare with double fwiftnefs fled. Swift. 

3. To boall ; to bully : a fenfe ufed only in familiar fpccch. 

4. To be bold, or drong. 

Forfooth the bouncing Amazon, 

Your bufkin’d millrefs, and your warriour love, 

To Thefcus mud be wedded. Shakefp. Midfum. Night's Dr. 
Bounce, n.f. [from the verb.] 


1. 


2 . 


8- 


, Fr. andCr ; 


A drong fudden blow. 

The bounce burd ope the door; the fcornful fair 
Relcntlefs look’d, and faw him beat his quiv’ring feet in air. 

Dryden. 

A fudden crack or noife. 

What cannoneer begot this ludy blood ? 

He (peaks plain cannon fire, and fmoke, and bounce ; 

He gives the badinado with his tongue. * Shakefp. K. John. 

Two hazel-nuts I threw into die flame. 

And to each nut I gave a fweetheart’s name; 

I his with the louded bounce me fore amaz’d, 

1 hat in a flame of brightcll colour blaz’d. Gay. 

A boad ; a threat ; in low language. 

Bouncer, n.f. [irom bounce.] Aboadcr; a bully; an empty 
threatner. 

BOUND, n.f. [from bind.] 

1. A limit ; a boundary ; that by which any thing is terminated. 

Illimitable ocean ! without bound ; 

Without dimenfion ; where length, breadth, and height. 
And time, and place, are loll. Paradife Lofl, b. ii. /. 892. 
'I hofe vail Scythian regions were feparated by the common 
natural bounds , of rivers, lakes, mountains, woods, or mardies. 

t 1 , Temple. 

Indus and Ganges, our wide empire’s bounds. 

Swell their dy’d currents with their natives wounds. Dryden. 

Through ail th’ infernal bounds. 

Which flaming Phlegethon furrounde, 

Sad ( )rpheus fought his confort lod. Popes St. Cacilia. 

2. A limit by which any excurfion is redrained. 

Hath lie fet bounds between their love and me ? 

I am their mother, who (hall bar me from them. Rich. III. 

.Stronger and fiercer by redraint he roars. 

And knows no bound, but makes his pow’r his (hores. Doth. 

.\ny bounds made with body, even adamantine walls, arc far 
from putting a ft„p to , hc mmJ , in its farther pr0gre6 

Alcap, ajuntpi , fp rin£ . i “''’ 
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l)o but note a wild ind wariion herd* 

Or race ot youthful and unhandlcd colt.-, . . 

Fetching mi Wt, Wl °’*’ in 

The horfes darted with a fudden bound. 

And dun" the reins and chariot to the ground. Adds}. 

Dext’rous he Ycapcs the coach with nimble bounds, 

Whilll cv’rv honed tongue flop thief refounds. 

4. A rebound ; the leap of fomething fly ing back by the force o 

th Thcfe'inwarJ difguds arc but the fird bounded this ball of 
. Decay ot rut), 

contention. J J 

To Boundi v.a. [from the noun;] 

1. To limit ; to terminate. 

A lofty tow’r, and drong on every iide, 

With treble walls, which Phlegethon furrounds; • 

Whofe firy flood the burning empire bounds. Dryden s /tin. 

2. To redrain ; to confine. 

Take but degree away, untune that Anng, 

The bounded waters 

"Would lift their bofoms higher than the (hores, 

And make a fop of all this folid globe. Shakefp 
To BOUND, v. n. [bondir, Fr.] 

1. To jump ; to fpring ; to move forward by leaps. 

My mother’s blood 

Runs on the dexter check, and this finider 
Bounds in my fire’s. Shakefp. Troilus and Crefflda , 

Torrifmond appear'd. 

Gave me his hand, and led me lightly o’er. 

Leaping and bounding on the billows heads. Dryden . 

Before his lord the ready fpaniel bounds. 

Panting with hope, he tries the furrow'd grounds. Pope . 

When fudden through the woods a bounding dag 
Ru(h’d headlong down, and plung’d amidfl the river. Rowe. 

Warbling to the vary’d drain, advance 
Two fprightly youths, to form the bounding dance. Pope. 

2 . To rebound ; to fly back by repcrcuffion. 

Mark then a bounding valour in ourEnglilh, 

That being dead, like to the bullets grazing. 

Breaks out into a fecond courfe of mifehief. Shakefp. H. V. 
To Bound, v. a. To make to bound. 

If I might buffet for any love, or bound my horfe for her fa- 
vours, I would lay on like a butcher, and fit like a jackanapes, 
never off. Shakefp. Henry V. 

If love, ambitious,' fought a match of birth, 

Whofe veins bound richer blood than lady Blanch. Rich. III. 
Bound, participle pafflve of bind. 

Nay, faid Pamela, none (hall take that office from myfelfj 
being fo much bound as I am for my education. Sidney , b. ii. 

This is Antonio, 

To whom I am fo infinitely bound.— 

— You fhould in all fenfe be much bound to him ; 

For, as I hear, he was much bound for you. Mereh. of Fen. 

The gentleman is learn’d, a moll rare fpeaker. 

To nature none more bound. Shakefp. Henry VIH. 

The bifliops of Hungary, being wonderfully rich, were bound. 
to keep great numbers of horfemen, which they ufed to bring 
into the field. Knolles's Hijlory of the Turku 

They fummoned the governour to deliver it to them, orelfe 
they would not leave one done upon another. To which the 
governour made no other reply, than that he was not bound to 
repair it ; but, however, he would, by God’s help, keep the 
ground afterwards. Clarendon, b. viii. 

Bound, adj. [a word of doubtful etymology.] Deflined; in- 
tending to come to any place. 

His be that care, whom mod it doth concern; 

Said he; but whither with fuch hady flight 
Art thou now bound ? for well might I difeern 
Great caufe, that carries thee fo fwift end light. PairyQ. b. ii. 
To be bound for a port one defires extremely, and fail" to it, 
with a fair gale, is very pleafant. ' Temple. 

Willing we fought your (hores, and hither bound. 

The port fo long defir’d, at length wc found. Dryden. 
Bo'undary. n.f. [from bound.] Limit; bound. 

He differs the confluence and clamours of the people to pafs 
all boundaries of laws, and reverence to his authority. K. Charles. 
Senfation and reflection are the boundaries of our thoughts j 


be; 

abi 


yond which the mind, whatever efforts it would make, is not 

le to advance. Locke 


Great part of our fins confifl in the irregularities attending 
the ordinary purfuits of life; fo that our reformation mud ap- 
pear, by purfuing them within the boundaries of duty. Rovers. 

Bq'unden. participle pafflve of bind. 

Hereafter, in a better world than this, 

I dial! defire more love and knowledge of yt>u,— • 

— I red much bounden to you : fare you well. Shake ft, 

We alfo mod humbly befouglu him to accent of us as his "true 
fervants, by as jud a right as ever men on earth were bounden < 

-r 1, fir -r , „ Bacon’s New Atlantis. 

I o be careful for a provifion of all neccffaries for ourfelves 
and thqfe who depend on us, is a bounden duty. Rogers. 
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I aih part a boy ; 

A fceptrc’s but a play-thing, and a globe 
A bigger boundiug-Jlont. " “ Dryden' sDon Sebqflian. 

ho undlksness. n.J. [from boundlefs.] Exemption from limits. 
Vjou ir.r. corrected the boundlefnejs of his voluptuous defires, 
by Hinting his capacities. - South. 

Bo lkdless. aej. [from bound.] Unlimited; unconfined; im- 
meafurable; illimitable. 

Beyond the infinite and boundlefs reach 
Of mercy, if thou didft this deed of death. 

Art thou damn d, Hubert. Shakefp. King John. 

Heav’n has of right all victory defign’d ; 

U lienee boundlefs power dwells in a will confin’d. Dryden. 
Man feems as boundlefs in his defircs, as God is in his being ; 
and therefore nothing but God himfelf can fatisfy him. South. 

I hough we make duration boundlefi as it is, wc cannot ex- 
tend it beyond all being. God fills eternity, and it is hard to 
find a reafon, why any one fhould doubt that he fills immen- 

%• . Locke. 

Some guide the courfe of wand’ring orbs on high, 

Or roll the planets through the boundlefs fky. ° P 0 p e . 
Bounteous, adj. [from bounty.'] Liberal; kind; generous; 
munificent ; beneficent : a word ufed chiefly in poetry for 
bountiful. 

Every one, 

According to the gift, which bounteous nature 

Hath in him inclos’d. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Her foul abhorring avarice, 

Bcuntettis ; hut aim oft bounteous to a vice. Dryden. 

Bounteously, adv. [from bounteous.] Liberally; generoufly; 
largely. 

lie bounteoufy bellow’d unenvy’d good 
On me. Dryden s State of Innocence. 

Bo'u N TE o U S N £ s S . v. f. [from bounteous.] Munificence; libe- 
ral i tv ; kindnefs. 

He fillcth all things living with bounteoufnef. Pfalms. 

Bo'untiful. adj. [from bounty znA full.] 
i. Liberal; generous; munificent. 

As bountiful as mines of India. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. i. 
If you will be rich, you mull live frugal ; if you will be po- 
pular, you mull be bountiful. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

1 am obliged to return my thanks to many, who, without 
confidering the man, have been bountiful to the poet. Dryden. 
God, the bountiful authour of our being. Locke, 

i. It has cf before the riling given, and to before the perfon re- 
ceiving. 

Our king fparcs nothing, to give them the lhare of that feli- 
city, of which he is fo bountiful to his kingdom. Dryden s Dufr. 
Bo'untifully. adv. [from bountiful.] Liberally; in a boun- 
tiful manner ; largely. 

And now thy alms is giv’n. 

And thy poor flarv’llng bountifully fed. Donne. 

It is affirmed, that it never raineth in Egypt ; the river boun- 
tifully requiling'it in its inundation. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Bo'untifulness. n.f [from bountiful.] The quality of being 
bountiful ; generality. 

Enriched to all bcur.tifulnefs. 2 Cor. ix. i r. 

Bo’untihf.ad. Y n.f. [from bounty and head , or hood. Sec 
Eo'untihede. Hood.] Goodnefs; virtue. It is now 
Bo'untihood. } wholly out of ufc. 

This goodly frame of temperance. 

Formerly grounded, and fall fettled 

On firm foundation of true bountiheaeL Fairy D. l. ii. 

How lhall frail pen, with fear difparaged. 

Conceive fucb fovereign glory, and great bountihood P F. Of 
BOUNTY, n.f. [bontc, Fr.j 

1. Generofity; liberality; munificence. 

We do not fo far magnify her exceeding /’atm/;’, as to affirm, 
that Ihc bringeth into the world the funs of men, adorned with 
gorgeous attire. Hooker , b. iii. § 4. 

If you knew to whom you fhew this honour, 

I know you would be prouder of the work, 

'Than cullomary bounty can enforce you. Shakefp. 

Such moderation with thy bounty ] oin, 

That thou may’ll nothing give, that is not thine. Denham. 
Thofe godlike men, to wanting virtue kind. 

Bounty well plac’d preferr’d, and well defign'd. 

To all their titles. Dryden s jfirj. fat. v. 

2. It feems diflinguilhed from charity, as a prefent from an alms ; 
being ufed, when perfons, not abfolutcly neccffitous, receive 
gifts ; or when gifts arc given by great perfons. 

Tell a mifer of bounty to a friend, or mercy to the poor, and 
he will not undcrlland it. South. 

Her majelly did not fee this aflcmbly fo proper to excite cha- 
rity and cpmpaffion ; though I quellion not but her royal 
bounty will extend itfelf to them, y Iddifon . Guardian , N° 105. 
To Bo'urgeon. v.n. [lourgeqmter, Fr.J To fprout; to {hoot 
into branches ; to put forth buds. 

Long may the dew of heaven diflil upon them, to make them 
bourgeon , and propagate among themfelves. Howel. 
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O that t had the fruitful heads 6f Hydra, 
I hat one might bourgeon where another fell ! 
Mill would I give thee work ! 

Bourn. n.J. [borne, l-'r.J 
1. A bound ; a limit. 


Dry dens Don SelafiM, 


Bourn, bound cf land, tilth, vineyard, none. Sh Tr ue, 
I hat undifeover d country, from whoffi ' l 'fi- 

ISo traveller e’er returns. 


from whole bourn 

Sha’.efp. H aw u 


Falfe, 

As dice are to be wilh’d, by one that fixes 

No bourn twixt his and mine. Shakefp. JVh,t ( f s r,! 

I know each lane, and every alley green, ^ 

And every bofky bourn from fide to fide. 

2. [horn bupn, Saxon.] A brook; a torrent 


Milton. 


To 


Sidney. 

Shakefp. 

• Hamlet. 


towns, feared near Eooks/have namel'enE hfe 

the Scotti(h\li‘decL thtr 1CnfCi th ° USh fcC ° nd Continues >« 
Ne fwelling Neptune, ne loud tluind’ring Tove 
Van c.iangc my cheer, or make me ever moilrn ; ’ 

tv n tci? 6 b ° at C r an fafc1 ^ pa,s this I 1cri,ous h!> urn. fairy 9 
LCUSE. v. n. [buyfen, Dut.] 'To drink lavifhly ; to 

As he rode, he fbmew'hat flill did eat, ' 

And in his hand did bear a boufing can, 

# Of which he fipt. E a i r y ^ /, • 

Bo usv . adj. [from botfe.] Drunken. 

1 he guefls upon the day appointed came, 

Each farmer, with his fimp’ring dame. }Q n . 

\y ith a long legend of romantick things. 

Which in his cups the boufy poet fings. Dryden' s 7<w. fat v 
Bout, n.f [ boita , Ital.] A turn ; as much of an aciioii as is 
performed at one time, without interruption ; a fingle part of 
any action carried on by fucceflive intervals. 

7 he play began : Pas durfl not Cofina chacc ; 

But did intend next bout with her to meet. 

Ladies, that have your feet 
Unplagu’d with corns, we’ll have*a Lout. 

When in your motion you arc hot. 

As make your bouts more violent to that end. 

He calls for drink. Shakefp. 

If he chance to ’fcape this difmal bout. 

The former legatees arc blotted out. Dryden s Jiev. fat. xii. 
A wcafel feized a bat ; the bat begged for I fe : fays the wca- 
fel, I give no quarter to birds : fays the bat, I am a moufe; 
look on my body : fo fhe got off for that lout. LEjirange. 
We’ll fee when ’tis enough. 

Or if it wants the nice concluding Lout. King 

BOUTEFEU. n.f. [branch.] An incendiary; one who kindles 
feuds and difeontents. 

Animated by a bafe fellow, called John a Chamber, a very 
boutefeu, who bore much fway among the vulgar, they entered 
into open rebellion. Bacon's Henry V II. 

Nor could ever any order be obtained impartially to punilh 
the known boutefeus, and open incendiaries. King Charles. 
Bcfides the herd of boutefeus. 

We fet on work without the houfe. Htidibras, 

Bo'utisale. n.f. [I fuppofe from bouty, or booty, and fide.] A 

fale at a cheap rate ; as booty or plunder is commonly fold. 

To (peak nothing of the great boutifale of colleges and chan- 
tries. Sir J Hayward. 

BOUTS RIMEZ. [French.] The lafl words or rhimes of a 
number of verfes given to be filLd up. 

To BOW. v. a. [bujen, Saxon.] 
r. To bend, or iirfledl. 

A threepence bow’d, would hire me, 

Old as I am, to queen it. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Orpheus, with his lute, made trees. 

And the mountain tops, that freeze, 

Bow themfelves when he did fing. Shakefp. IlenryVUJ. 

Some bow the vines, which bury’d in the plain. 

Their tops in diflant arches rife again. Dryden s Virgil. 
The mind has not been made obedient to difeipline, when at 
firfl it was mofl tender, and mofl cafy to be bowed. Locke. 

2. To bend the body in token of refpcdlor fubmiflion. 

They came to meet him, and bowed themfelves to the ground 
before him. 2 Kings, ii. i5> 

Is it to bow down his head as a bulrufh, and to fpread flick- 
cloth and afhes under him ? wilt thou call this a fall, and an 
acceptable day to the Lord ? If/ i ere, Iviii. 5. 

3. 'To bend, or incline, in condefccnfion. 

Let it not grieve thee to bow down thine car to the poor, 
and give him a friendly anfwer. Eeclus, iv. 8- 

4. Todeprefs; tocrulh. 

Are you fo gofpcll’d. 

To pray for this good man, and for his iflue, 

Whofc heavy hand hath bow'd you to rite grave. 

And beggar’d yours for ever. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Now waiting years my former flrcngth coniound, 

And added woes may bow me to the ground. Kept. 

To Bow. v. n. 

r. To bend; to fuller flexure. • 

2. To make a reverence. 

Rather 


ml 
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Rather let my bead 

Stoop to the block, than thefe knees bow to any, 

Save to the God of heav’n, and to my kmg. Shakefp. H- \ l. 
This is the great idol to which the world bows ; to this we 
pay our dcvoutefl homage. Decay oft n ) • 

Admir’d, ador’d by all the circling crowd. 

For wherefoe’er fhe turn’d her face, they bow’d. Drye.cn. 

To froop. , ... 

The people bowed down upon their bices, to drink water. 

‘ Judges, vn. o. 

4. To fink under prefliire. 

They Hoop, they bow down together ; they could not de- 
liver the burden. Ifatah, xlvi. 2. 

Bow. n.f. [from the verb. It is pronounced, like the verb, as now, 
how.] An aft of reverence or fubmiflion, by bending die body. 

Some clergy too fhe wou’d allow, _ _ 

Nor quarrcl'd at their awkward bow. Swift. 

Bow. n.f. [pronounced as grow, no, lo, without any regard to 
the w. j 

1. An inflrument of war, made by holding wood or metal bent 
with a firing, which, by its fpring, (boots arrows with great 

force. •. 

Take, I pray dice, thy weapons, thy quiver and tiiy bow, 
and go out to the field, and take me fome venifon. Gen. xxvii. 3. 

'The white faith of hifl’ry cannot fhow, 

That e’er the mufket yet could beat the bow. 

Alteyne's Henry VII. 

Twining woody haunts, or the tough yew 
To bows flrong-llraining. Thomfem s Auturms. 

2. A rainbow. 

I do fet my bow in the cloud, and it fliall be for a token of 
a covenant between me and the earth. Gen. ix. j 3. 

3. The inflrument with which flring-inflrumcnts arc flruck. 

Their inflruments were various in their kind ; 

Some for the bow , and fome for breathing wind : 

The f.wtry, pipe, and hautboy’s noify band. 

And the loft lute trembling beneath the touching hand. 

Dryden' s Fables. 

4. The doubling of a firing in a flip-knot. 

Make a biot, and let the fecond knot be with a bow. 

IVifemans Surgery. 

5. A yoke. 

As the ox hath Kisbow, Sir, the horfc his curb, and the faul- 
" con his bells, fo man hath his defire. Shakefp. As you like it. 

6. Bow of a faddle. The bows of a faddle are two pieces of wood 
laid archwife, to receive the upper part of a horfe's back, to 
give the faddle its due form, and to keep it tight. Farrier’s D. 

7. Bow of a flip. That part of her which begins at die loof, 
and compaffing ends of the flcrn, and ends at the flernmofl 
parts of the forecaflle. If a fhip hath a broad bow, they call 
it a bold low ; if a narrow thin bow, they fay fhe hath a lean 
low. The piece of ordnance that lies in this place, is called 
the bowptccc ; and the anchors that hang here, are called her 
great and little bowers. 

8. Bow is alfo.a mathematical inflrument, made of wood, for- 
merly ufed by feamen in taking the fun’s altitude. 

g Bow is likewife a beam of wood or brtifs, with three lono- 
ferews, that direct a lath of wood or flccl to any arch ; ufccF 
commonly to draw draughts of (hips, projections of the fphere, 
or wherever it is requifite to draw long arches. Harris. 

Bow-rearer, n.f [from bow and bear.] An under-officer of 
the forcfl. Cowel. 

Bow-bent. adj. [from bow and bent.] Crooked. 

A fibyl old, bow-bent with crooked age, 

That tar events full wifely could prefage. Milton. 

Bow-hand. n.f. [from bow and hand.] 'The hand that draws 
the bow. 

Surely he fhoots wide on the bow-hand, and very far from 
the mark. SpenfePs Ireland. 

Bow-lecged. adj. [from bow and leg.] Having crooked le<*s. 

Low-shot. n.f. [from l<nv andyZw/.] The fpace which an ar- 
row jnay pais in its flight from the bow. 

Though he were not then a bow-fist off, and made hade ; 
yet, by that time he was come, the thing was no longer to be 
feem ^ Boyle's Spring of the Air. 

I o Bo wel. v. a. [from the noun.] To pierce the bowels. 

But to tile bowtll'd cavern darting; deep 

Bow^lf Tf. ,hy mieEty ‘”" cr - n ‘ m b"- 

1. In tefti ncs ; the velfcls and organs within the body. 

He fmote him therewith in the fifth rib, and filed out his 
bowels. p 

„ tv. • „ 2 Sam. xx. 10. 

2. i he inner parts of any thing. 

Had we 110 quarrel clfc to Rome, but that 
7 lieu art thence banlfh’d, we would niullcr all 
i rom twelve to feventy ; and pouring war 
Into the bowels of ungrateful Rome, 

u- a r b u- d fi °p d . a PP, car - Shakefp. Qoriotanus 

His foldicrs fpying his undaunted fpirit, 

\ ^ T a *k ot - cried out amain, 

A n ! r r i nt ° thc hmels of the battle. Shakefp. Henry VI 
As he law drops of water diUUling from the rock, by fd- 
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lowing thc veins, he has made himfelf two or three fountains 
in the bowels of the mountain. Addifon on 1 ay- 

7. 7'enderncfs; compaffion. < r 

He had no other confideration of money, than for the rap- 
port of iiis luflre ; and whilfl he could do that, he cared not 
for money ; having no bowels in die point of running in deor, 
or borrowing all he could. _ Clarendon. 

4. 7'his word feldom has a fmgular, except in writers of ana- 

Bo'wer. n.f. [from bough or branch, or from the verb to boiv or 

bend.] • . . , 

1. An arbour; a Iheltcrcd place covered with green trees, twined 


and bent. 

But, O fad virgin, tiiat thy power 
Might ralfe Mu fie us from his bower. 

To Gods appealing, when I read) their bow rs 


Milton. 


1 o vjrods appealing, wnen i rcaui u icu ^ 

With loud complaints^ they anfwer me in fliow’rs. II a.. er. 

Refrcfii’d, they wait them to thc btrufr of flatc. 

Where, circl’d with his peers, Atridcs fat. Pope. 

2. It feems to fighify, in Spcrfer , a blow ; a llroke: bourrer , ri. 
to fall upon. 

His rawhonc arms, vvliofc mighty brawned bowers 
Were wont to rive fled plates, and helmets hew. 

Were dean confum’d, and all his vital powers 
Decay’d. Spenfer’s Fairy Sjhtcen, b. i. cant, v i i i . Jlanz . 41, 
Bo'wer. n.f. [iiom thc bow of a fhip.] Anchors fo called. See 
Bow. 

To Bo'wer. v. a. [from the noun.] To embower; to inclofe. 
Thou didft bower the fpirit, 

In mortal paradife of fuch fweet flefh. Shakefp. 

Bo'wer y. adj. [from bower.] Full of bowers. 

Landfkips how gay the bow'ry grotto yields. 

Which thought creates, and lavifh fancy builds. Tickell. 

Snatch'd through the verdant maze, the hurried eye 
Diflra&ed wanders : now the bowery walk 
Of covert clofe, where fcarce a (peek of day 
Falls on thc lengthen’d gloom, protracted fvveeps. Thomfon. 
To Bowce. See To Bouge. 

BOWL. n.f. [buelin, Welch ; which fignifres, according to Ju- 
nius, any thing made of horn, as drinking cups anciently 
were. It is pronounced bolt.] 

1. A veflel to hold liquids, rather wide than deep; diflinguilhed 
from a cup, which is rather deep than wide. 

Give me a bowl of wine; 

I have not that alacrity of fpirit; 

Nor cheer of mind, that I was wont to have. Richard HI. 
It a piece of iron be faflened on fhe fide of a bowl of water, 
a loadflorie, in a boat of cork, will prefently make into it. 

Brown’s V Agar Errours, b. ii. c. iii. 
The facred priefls, with ready knives, bereave 
The beafls of life, and in full bowls receive 
7 be dreaming blood. Dryden' s JEneid. 

While the bright Sein, t’ exalt the foul. 

With fparkling plenty crowns the bowl. 

And wit and focial mirth infpires. Fenton to Lord Gower. 

2. The hollow part of anything. 

// n ar< i r° wc ^ a ' :ir S e dh'cr fpoon for the kitchen, let 
half the bowl of it be worn out with continual feraping. 

... , Swift's DireP. ions to the Cook. 

3. A balm, or fountain. 

But the main matter is fo to convey thc water, as it never 
HrVw r clther . iM tb c W or i n the cidern. Bacon's Ejjhys. 

BOWL. n.f. [ cou/e , hr. It is pronounced as cow, howl.) A 
round rnafs, which may be rolled along the ground. 

Like to a bow! upon a fubrie ground, C 
I’ve 1 tumbl’d pad the throw. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

How finely doft thou times and feafons fpin ! 

And make a twid checker’d with night and day ! 

Which, as it lengthens, winds, and winds us in. 

As bowls go on, but turning all the way. Herbert 

Like him, who would lodge a bowl upon a precipice, either 
m> praifc falls back, or days not on the top, but rowls over. 

Tv* , Dryden' s Juvenal, Dedication. 

Men may make a game at bowls in the fhmmer, and a game 
at whifk in the winter. ZW, zSST 

7 hough that piece of wood, which is now a bowl, may hs 
™k/ qUare ’ > Ct ’ ,f r °undnefs be taken away, it is no logger 

To Bowl. *. a . [f rom the noun.] '***' ^ 

1 . I o play at bowls. 

2. I o throw bowls at any thing. 

a } bad rather be fet quick i’ th’ earth. 

And bowl d to death with turnips. Merry IV of TIA.-ar 

”7 Lu mi « oT 

broke from the adjacent cliffs, rounded by bcin^ tumbled to 
and agam by thc adhon of the water ; whence thei°r name 

K wt “- ”■/ P«»»w ■] 

or four parts of the fail, called thc bmvlin* bridUT fT 
bowling is to make the fails dand fharp o?c!of/to 3 ^ ^ 
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BOX 

BoRvlinc-green. n. f. [from bowl and green.] A level piece 
or ground, kept fmooth for bowlers. 

A bowl equally poil'ed, and thrown upon a plain bowling- 
green , will run ncceflarily in a direft line. Bentley. 

Bo'wman. n.f [from bow and man.] An archer; he that (hoots 
with a bow. 

The whole city fhall flee, forthenoife of the horfemen and 
bowmen. Jercm. iv. 29. 

Ec w spr* i . v. J. [from the low of the (hip.J This word is ge- 
nurally fpclt beitjpi it ; which fee. 

I o Bo wssen. v. a. [probably of the fame original with bcufe , 
but found in no other pafiage.] To drench f to foak. 

I he water fell into a clofe walled plot ; upon this wall was 
the frantick perfon fet, and from thence tumbled headlong in* 
to the pond ; where a ftrong fellow tolled him up and down, 
until the patient, by foregoing his flrength, hadfomewhat for- 
got his fury: but if there appeared fmall amendment, he was 
bowjfentd again and again, while there remained in him any 
hope of life, for recovery. Carew’s Survey ofCornwal. 

Bo ws-1 ring. n. f. [from bow and firing.] T he firing by which 
the bow is kept bent. 

He hath twice or thrice cut Cupid’s bow/lring , and the little 
hangman dare not fhoot at him. Sbakefp. fetich ado about Noth. 

Sound will be conveyed to the ear, by ftriking upon a bew- 
firing, if the horn of the bow be held to the ear. Bacon. 

Bo'wyer. n.f [from ter.] 

1 . An archer ; one that ufes the bow. 

Call for vengeance from the lawyer king. Dryden. 

2. One whofe trade is to make bows. 

BOX. n.f. [box, Saxon; buxus, Lat.] A tree. 

T. he characters are; The leaves are pennated, and evergreen ; 
it hath male flowers, that are produced at remote diftances 
from the fruit, on the fame tree ; the fruit is fhaped like a por- 
ridge-pot inverted, and is divided into three cells, containing 
two feeds in each, which, when ripe, are call forth by the ela- 
fticity of the veficls. The fpecies are ; i . The box-tree. 2. 
i he narrow-leaved box-tree. 3. Striped box. 4. The golden 
edged box-tree. 5. The dwarf box. 6. The dwarf ftriped box. 
7. The lilver edged box. On Boxhill, near Darking in Sur- 
rey, were formerly many large trees of this kind ; but, of late 
years, their number is pretty much decreafed ; yet fome re- 
main of a confiderable bignefs. The wood is very ufeful for 
engravers and mathematical inftrument-makers; being fo hard, 
clofe, and ponderous, as to fink in water. Millar. 

Box, there arc two forts of it ; the dwarf box , and a taller fort, 
that grows to a confiderable height. The dwarf box is very 
good for borders, and is eafily kept in order, with one clipping 
in the year. It will increafe of flips fet in March, or about 
Bartholomew-tide, and may be raifed of layers and fuckers, and 
will profper on the declivity of cold, dry, barren, chalky hills, 
where nothing elfe will grow. Mortimer. 

Box. n.f. [box. Sax. bujle, Germ.] 

j . A cafe made of wood, or other matter, to hold any thing. It 
is diftinguifhed from chejt, as the lefs from the greater. It is 
fuppofed to have its name from die box wood. 

A perfect magnet, diough but in an ivory box , will, through 
the box, fend forth his embracing virtue to a beloved needle. 

Sidney , b. ii. 

About his fhelvcs 

A beggarly account of empty boxes. Shakcfp. Rom. and Jul. 

This head is to open a molt wide voracious mouth, which 
fhal! take in letters and papers. There will be under it a box , 
of which the key will be kept in my cuftody, to receive fuch 
papers as are dropped into it. Addifon. Guard. N J 98. 

This cafket India’s glowing gems unlocks. 

And all Arabia breathes from yonder box. Pope. 

2. The cafe of die mariners compafs. 

3. The chcft into which money given is put. 

So many more, fo every one was ufed, 

‘That to give largely to the box refufed. Spenfer. 

4. The feats in the playhoufe, where the ladies are placed. 

’Tis left to you, the boxes and the pit 

Are fovereign judges of this fort of wit. Dryden. 

She glares in balls, front boxes, and the ring, 

A vain," unquiet, glittering, wretched diing. Pope. 

To Box. v. a. [from die noun.] To inclofe in a box. 

Box’d in a chair, the beau impatient fits, 

While fpouts run clatt’ring o’er the roof by fits. Swift. 

BOX. n.f. [bock, a check, Welch.] A blow on the head given 
with the hand. 

For the box o’ tli’ car that the prince gave you, he gave it 
like a rude prince. Shakejp. Henry IV. 

If one fliould take my hand perforce, and give another a box 
on the ear with it, the law punifheth the other. 

Bramhall again/} Hobbes. 

There may happen concuflioiis of the brain from a box on the 
ear. JVifcman's Surgery. 

Olphis, the fiflicrman, received a. box on the ear from I hef- 
tylis. AddiiOn. Spctlator , N' 233* 

To Box. v. n. [from the noun.] To fight with the fifl. 

Theafs very fairly looked on, till they had boxed themfelvcs 
.-weary, and then left them fairly in die lurch. L'EJlrangc. 


BRA 

do* 3 oti he widi his forcW > « 

The fighting with a man’s fhadow confifts in brandiE 
two fticks, loaden with plugs of lead; this gives a manS 
the pleafure of boxing, without die blows. SttSat. IT , 

He hath had fix duels, and four and twenty boxing matched 
m defence of Ins mnjefty’s title. Spectator N> a 

To Box. o. To ftrike with the lift. * ' N 6z * 

Bo'xen. adj. [from box.] 

1 . Made of box. 

The young gentlemen learned, before all other tiling, to dc- 
fign upon tablets of boxen wood. Dryden s Dufreh 

As lads and lafles flood around, 

To hear my boxen hautboy found. Gay’s Pnfiorah 

2. .Refembling box. J ' 

Her faded cheeks are chang’d to boxen hue, 
i And in her eyes die tears are ever new. Dryden, 

Bo'xer. n.f. [from box.] A man who fights with his fift. 
BOY. n.f. [bub. Germ, the etymology is not agreed on.] 
r. A male child; not a g[rl. 

2. One in the ftate of adolefcence ; older dian an infant, yet not 
arrived at puberty or manhood. 

Speak tliou, boy; 

Perhaps thy childifhnefs will move him more 

Than can our reafons. Sbakefp. Coriolam, 

Sometimes forgotten things, long caft behind, 

Rufli forward in the brain, and come to mind; 

The nurfe’s legends arc for truths receiv’d, 

And the man dreams but what the boy believ’d. Dryden. 

3. A word of contempt for young men, as noting their imma- 
turity. 

Men of worth and parts will not eafily admit the familiarity 
of boys, who yet need the care of a tutor. Locke. 

The pale boy fenator yet tingling ftands. 

And holds his breeches clofe with both his liands. Pope. 
To Bov. v.n. [from the noun.] To aftapiflily, or like a boy. 

Anthony 

Shall be brought drunken forth, and I fhall fee 
Some fqueaking Cleopatra boy my greatnefs, 

I’ tli’ pofturc of a whore. Sbakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

Bo' v hood. n. f. [from boy. ] The ftate of a boy; the part of 
life in which we are boys. 

If you fhould look at him, in his boyhood, through the magni- 
fying end of a perfpe&ive, and, in his manhood, through the 
other, it would be impoflible to fpy any difference ; the fame 
air, the fame ftrut. Swift. 

Bo'vish. adj. [from boy. ] 

1 . Belonging to a boy. 

I ran it through, e’en from my boyijh days. 

To tli’ very moment that he bade me tell it. Sbakefp. Othello. 

2 . Childifh ; trifling. 

This unheard faucinefs, and boyijh troops. 

The king doth fmile at, and is well prepar’d 
To whip this dwarfifh war, thefe pigmy arms. Sh. K. John. 
Young men take up fome Englifh poet for their model, and 
imitate him, without knowing wherein he is defective, where 
he is boyijh and trifling. Dryden, 

Bo'yishly. adv. [from boyijh.] Childifbly; triflingly. 
Bo'yishness. n.f [from boyijh.] Childifhnefs; trivialnefs. 
Bo'yism. n.f. [fromtay.] Puerility; childifhnefs. 

He had complained he was farther off, by being fo near, and 
a thoufand fuch boyifms , which Chaucer rejected as below the 
fubjedt. Drydcn’s Fab. Preface. 

Bp. An abbreviation of bifliop. 

BRABBLE, n.f. [brabbclcn, Dutch.] A clamorous contcft ; a 
fquabble ; a broil. 

Here in the ftrccts, defperate in fharne and ftate. 

In private brabble did we apprehend him. Sbakefp. T. Night. 
To Bra'bble. v. n. [from the noun.] To clamour; to con- 
tcft noifiiy. 

Bra'ebler. n.f. [from brabble.] A clamorous, quarrclfomc, 
noify fellow. 

To BRACE, v. a. [ embraffer , Fr.] 

1. 'Fo bind ; to tic clofe with bandages. 

Thq women of China, by bracing and binding them from 
their infancy, have very little feet. Locke. 

2. To intend; tomaketenfe; to ftrain up. 

The tympanum is not capable of tenfion that way, in fuch 
a manner as a drum is braced. Holder’s Elements of Speech. 

The diminution of the force of the preffureof the external 
air, in bracing the fibres, muft create a debility in intifcular 
motion. Arbuthnot on Air. 

Brace, n.f [from the verb.] 

X . Cincture ; bandage. 

2. That which holds any thing tight. _ . 

The little bones of the ear-dr. im do the fame office in (train- 
ing and relaxing it, as the braces of the war drum do in that. 

Dtrbants Pbyf.cc-Tbeclcgy ■ 

3. Brace, [in ardbiteflure.] Is a piece ot timber framed ^ 

with bevil joints, ufed to keep the building from fwtrvwg ; <•* 
therway. Builder's M- 

4. Braces, [a fca term.] Ropes belonging to all the yards, cx 
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, ■ .... t'Ik.v have a pendant feized to the yard-arm, 

Af* the «*<* a 

Uo°ck is 1 feized, diough which the rope called the brace is 
reeved. The braces ferve to fquare and traverfe the yards^ 

5 . Braces of a coach. Thick ftraps of leather on which it 
hangs. 

- Br^ce! [in printing.] A crooked line inclofing a paflage, 

' ’ which ought to be taken together, and not feparately ; as in a 

Charge Venus to command her foil. 

Wherever elfe fhc lets him rove, 

To fhun my houfc, and field, and grove; 

Peace cannot dwell with hate or love. J Prior . 

8. Warlike preparation; from bracing the armour; as we fay, 

girded for die batde. , 

As it more concerns the FurK than Rhodes, 

So may he with more facile queftion bcaf it ; 

For that it ftands not in fuch warlike brace. 

But altogether lacks th’ abilities 

That Rhodes is drefs’d in. Sbakefp. Othello. 

0. Tenfion; tightnefs. . - , 

The moft frequent caufc of deafnefs is the laxncfs of the 
tympanum, when it has loft its brace or tenfion. Holder. 

Brace, n.f. [of uncertain etymology.] . . 

1 A pair ; a couple. It is not braces, but brace, in the plural. 

Down from a hill the bcafts that reign in woods, 

Firft hunter then, purfu’d a gentle brace, . 

Goodlieft of all the foreft, hart and hind. Par. Loft, b. xi. 

Ten brace and more of greyhounds, fnowy fair, 

And tall as flags, ran Ioofe, and cours’d around his chair. 

Dryden' s Fables. 

2. It is ufed generally in convcrfation as a fportfman’s word. 

He is faid, this fummer, to have (hot with his own hands 
fifty brace of pheafants. Addifon. Freeholder, N° 36. 

3. It is applied to men in contempt. 

But you, my brace of lords, were I fo minded, 

I here could pluck his highnefs’ frown upon you. Sh. Fempejl. 

Bra'celet. n.f. [bracelet, Fr.] 

1. An ornament for the arms. 

Both his hands were cut off, being known to have worn 
bracelets of gold about his wrifts. Sir J. Hayward. 

Tic about our tawny wrifts 

Bracelets of the fairy tvvifts. Ben. Jobnfon’s Fairy Prince. 

A very ingenious lady ufed to wear, in rings and bracelets , 
{lore of thole gems. Boyle. 

2. A piece of defenfive armour for the arm. 

Bra'cer. n f. [from brace.] A cincture ; a bandage. 

When they affedt the belly, they may be reftrained by a 
bracer , without much trouble, IVifcman' s Surgery. 

Brach. n.f. [braque, Fr.] A bitch hound. 

Truth's a dog muft to kennel; he muft be whipped out, 
when the lady brach may ftand by the fire, and ftink. Sbakefp. 

Bra'chial. adj. [from brachium , an arm, Lat.] Belonging to 
the arm. 

Brach y'graphy. n.f. fhort, and y^Fpc, to write.] 

The art or practice of writing in a fhort compafs. 

All the certainty of thofe high pretenders, bating what they 
havj of the firft principles, and the word of God, may be cir- 
cunifcribed by as fmall a circle as the creed, when brachygraphy 
had confined it within the compafs of a penny. Glanvillc. 

Brack, n. f. [from break.] A breach ; a broken part. 

The place was but weak, and the bracks fair ; but the defen- 
dants, by refolution, fupplied all the defers. Hayward. 

Let them compare my work with what is taught in the 
fchools, and if they find in theirs many bracks and fhort ends, 
which cannot be fpun into an even piece, and, in mine, a fair 
coherence throughout, I fhall promife myfelf art acquicfcence. 

Digby on the Soul,. Dedicat. 

Bra cket. n.f A piece of wood fixed for the fupportof fomc- 
thin" 


Let your fhelves be laid upon brackets, being about two feet 
wide, and edged with a fmall lath. Mortimer. 

BRA'CKISH. adj. [brack, Dutch.] Salt; fomewhat fait : it is 
ufed particularly of the water of the fea. 

Pits upon the fea fhore turn into frefh water, by percolation 
oi the fait through the fand : but it is farther noted, after a time, 
the water in fuch pits will become brack! fh aoain. Bacon. 


j pits will become brackijh again. 

When I had gain’d the brow and top, 

A lake of brackijh waters on the ground. 

Was all I founcT 

^ wife contriver, on his end intent. 


Herbert. 


Blackmore. 
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Brad. n.f. A fort of nail to floor rooms with. They are about 
the fizo of a tenpenny nail, but have not their hea s in., e . . 
a fhouldcr over their fhank, as other nails, but are made prett) 
thick towards the upper end, that the very top mav be drnen 
into, and buried in the board they nail down ; fo that the tops 
of thefe brads will not catch the thrums of the mops, when the 
floor is waiting. Moxon’s Mechanical Exerajes. 

To BRAG. v. n. [braggeren, Dutch.] 

1. Toboaft; to difplay oftentatioufly ; to tel! boaftfu! ftones. 

Thou coward \ art thou bragging to the Pars r 
Telling the bufhes that tliou look’ft for wars, 

And wilt not come ? Sbakefp. Midfum A tghts Dream 
Mark me, with what violence flie firft loved the Moor, but 
for bragging, and telling her fiiruaftical lies. Sbakefp. Othello. 

I11 bragging out fome of their private tenets, as if they were 
the received eftablifhed dodlrinc of the church of England. 

Sander fon's PaxEcclefia. 

The rebels were grown fo ftrong there, that they intended 
then, as they already bragged, to come over, and make this the 
feat of war. Clarendon. 

Mrs. Bull’s condition was looked upon ns defperate by all the 
men of art; but there were thofe that bragged they had an in- 
fallible ointment. Arbuthnot’ s Hijt. oj j . hull. 

It has of before the thing boafted. 

Knowledge being the only thing whereof we poor o.d men 
Can brag, we cannot make it known but by utterance. Sidney. 

Verona brags of him. 

To be a virtuous and well govern’d youth. Shakcfp. 

Ev’ry bufy little fcribblcr now. 

Swells with the praifes which he gives himfclf. 

And taking fandtuary in the croud, 

Brags of his impudence, and fcorns to mend. Rofcommon. 

3. On is ufed, but improperly. 

Yet lo ! in me what authors have to brag on. 

Reduc’d at laft to hifs in my own dragon. Pope's Dur.ciad. 

Brag. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A boaft ; a proud expreflion. 

A kind of conqueft 

Cxfar made here ; but made not here his brag 
Of came, and faw, and overcame. Sbakefp. Cymbehne. 

It was fuch a new thing for the Spaniards to receive fo little 
hurt, upon dealing with the Englifh, as Avellaneda made great 
brags of it, for no greater matter than the waiting upon the 
Englifh afar off - . Bacon’s War with Spain. 

2. The thing boafted. 

Beauty is nature’s brag , and muft be fhewn 
In courts, at feafts, and high folemnities. 

Where moft may wonder. Milton. 

Braggado cio, n. f. [from brag.] A puffing, fwelling, boaft- 
ing fellow. 

The world abounds in terrible fanfarons, in the mafque of 
men of honour ; but thefe braggadocios are eafy to be detected. 

L' EJlrange. 

By the plot, you may guefs much of the characters of the per- 
fons ; a braggadocio captain, a parafitc, and a lady of pleafure. 

Dryden. 

Bra'ggart. adj. [from brag.] Boaftful ; vainly oftentatious. 

Shall I, none’s Have, bf high-born or rais’d men 
Fear frowns ; and my miftrefs, truth, betray thee 
To th’ huffing, braggart , puft nobility ? Donne; 

Bra'ggart. n.J. [from brag.] A boafter. 

Who knows himfclf a braggart. 

Let him fear this ; for it will come to pafs. 

That every braggart fix all be found an afs. 

Shakcfp. All’s well that ends well. 

Bra'gger. « f [from brag.] A boafter; an oftentatious 
fellow. 

Such as have had opportunity to found thefe braggers tho- 
roughly, by having fonietimes endured the penance of their fot- 
tifh company, have found them; in converfe, empty and in- 
f'Pjd- South. 

Bra gless. adj. [from Irag.] Without a boaft ; without often- 
tation. 

1 he bruit is, Hector’s flain, and by Achilles. 

-If it is fo, bragbfs let it be. 


* .... « ut tumriver, on nis cna intent. 

Mix’d them with fait, and feafori’d all the fca. 

What other caufe could this effedt produce ? 

' Fhc brackijh tinaure through the main diffufe ? 

Bra ckishnkss. «./; [from brackijh.] Saltnefs.- 

, ancuhe Guth.ck braid. Gihfons Camden 



Great Hedor was as good a man as he. Shah. Tr. andCreff. 

Bracly. adv. [from brag.] Finely; fo as it may be brassed ; 

Seeft not thilk hawthorn ftud. 

How bragly it begins to bud, 

And utter his tender head ? 

Flora new calleth f< rth each flower. 

And bids make ready Maia’s bower. Spenfer s Pall. 

To BRAID, v. a. [bj:a:bati, Saxon.] To weave together. 

• Clofe the ferpent fly, 

Irifinuaiing, wove with gordian twine 

His braided train, and of his fatal guile 

Gave proof unheeded. Milton’s Par. Loji, b iv / 

Ofier wands, lying loofely, may each of them be er.fiiv dif- 
fociated from the reft; but when braided into a bafket, thev 
cohere ftrongly. ,, / 

A ribband did the braided trefles bind, 

The reft was Ioofe, and wanton’d in the wind. Dryden. 
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BRA 

Since in braided gold her foot is bound, 

And a long trailing mantcau fweeps the ground. 

Her {hoe difdains the ftreet. Gay’s T dvia. 

Braid, n.f. [from the verb.] A texture ; a knot, or compli- 
cation of fomething woven together. 

Liften where thou art fitting. 

Under the glofiy, cool, tranllucent wave. 

In twifted braids of lillies knitting 

The loofc train of thy amber-dropping hair. Milton , 

"No longer {hall thy comely traces break 
In flowing ringlets on thy fnowy neck. 

Or fit behind thy head, an ample round. 

In graceful braids , with various ribbon bound. Prior, 

Braid, adj. [To hr cslc-, in Chaucer, is to deceive.'] An old word, 
which feems to fignify deceitful. 

Since h renchmen are fo braid, 

Marry ’em that will. I’ll live and die a maid. 

Shakejp. Ait s well that ends well. 
Brails, n.f. [Sea term.] Small ropes reeved through blocks, 
which are feized on either fide the ties, a little off upon the 
yard ; fo that they come down before the fails of a fhip, -and 
are fattened at the lkirt of the fail to the crcngles. Their ufe is, 
when the fail is furled acrofs, to hale up its bunt, that it may 
the more readily be taken up or let fall. Harris. 

BRAIN, n f. [bprejen, Srx. breyne, Dutch.] 

1. That collection of vefleis and organs in the head, from which 
fenfe and motion arife. 

The brain is divided into cerebrum and cerebellum. Cerebrum 
is that part of the brain , which pofl'efies all the upper and fore- 
part of the cranium , being feparated from the cerebellum by the 
fccond proccfs of the dura mater , under which the cerebellum is 
fituated. The fubftance of the brain is diftinguilhed into outer 
and inner ; the former is called corticalis , cinerea, or glandulofa ; 
the latter, medullaris , alba , or nervea. Chefclden. 

If I lie ferved fuch another trick. I’ll have my brains ta’en 
out, and buttered, and give them to a dog for a new year’s gift. 

Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 
That man proportionably hath the largeft brain , I did, I con- 
fefs, fomewhat doubt, and conceived it might have failed in 
birds, cfpccially fuch as having little bodies, have yet large cra- 
nics, and feem to contain much brain , as fnipes and woodcocks; 
but, upon trial, I find it very true. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

2. That part in which the underftanding is placed ; therefore ta- 
ken for the underftanding. 

The force they are under is a real force, and that of their 
fate but an imaginary conceived one ; the one but in their 
brains , the other on their {boulders. Hammond’s Fundamentals. 

A man is firft a geometrician in his brain, before he be fuch 
in his hand. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

3. Sometimes the affections. 

My fon Edgar ! had he a hand to write this, a heart and 
brain to breed it in ? Shakefp. King Lear. 

To Brain, v. a. [from the noun.] To dafh out the brains; 
to kill by beating out the brains. 

•Why, as I told thee, ’tis acuftom with him i’ th’ afternoon 
to deep ; there thou may’ft brain him. Shakefp. Tcmpf. 

Outlaws of nature. 

Fit to be {hot and brain’d, without a proccfs. 

To flop infcCtion ; that’s their proper death. Dryden. 

Next feiz’d two wretches more, and headlong caft, 
Brain’d on the rock, his fccond dire repaft. Pope’s Odyffey. 
Bra'inish. adj. [from brain.'] Hotheaded; furious; as, cere- 
krofus in Latin. 

In his lawlefs fit. 

Behind the arras hearing fomething ftir. 

He whips his rapier out, and cries, a rat ! 

And, in his Lrainijl) apprehenfion, kills 
The unfeen good old man. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Bra'inless. adj. [from brain.] Silly; thoughtlefs; witlefs. 
Some brain lefs men have, by great travel and labour, brought 
to nafs, that the church is now afhamed of nothing more than 
of faints. Hooker, b.v. § 20. 

If the dull brainlefs Ajax come fafe oft, 

We’ll drefs him up in voices. Shakefp. Troilus andCreffula. 

The brainlefs (tripling, who, expell’d the town. 

Damn’d the (fiff college, and pedantick gown, 

Aw’d by thy name, is dumb. Ticket/. 

Bra'inpan. n.f. [from brain and pan.] The fkull containing 

thC b with thofc huge bellows in his hands, he blows 

New fire into my head : my brainpan glows. Dryden. 

Bra'insick. adj. [from brain vaftfek.] D.feafed m the under- 
ftanding; addlcheadcd ; giddy; thoughtlefs. 

Nor once deject the courage of our minds, 

Bccaufe Caflandra’s mad; her brainfek raptures 
Cannot diftafte the goodnefs of a quarrel. Troilus andLreJJ. 
They were brainfek men, who could neither endure the go- 
vernment of their king, nor yet thankfully receive the authours 
of their deliverance. Knolles s Hifory of the Turks. 

Bra'insickly. adv. [from brainfek.] Weakly ; hcadily. 
Why, worthy thane, 

You do unbend your noble ftrength to think 

So brainfckly of things. Shakefp. Macbeth. 


Bra'insickn’ess. 

nefs. 



BRA 

[from brainfek.] Indifcretion ; 

Bra it. n.f A term ufed by jewellers for a rough diamond, n 
Brake. 1 he preterite of break. 

He thought it fufficient to correct the multitude with fli am 
words, and brake out into this cholerick fpccch. Knolles’s Hitt 
BRAKE, n.f [of uncertain etymologv.] A thicket of bram 
bles, or of thorns. 

A dog of this town ufed daily to fetch meat, and to carp. 
the fame unto a blind maftiff, that lay in a brake without the 
town. Carevf s Survey of Cornwal. 

If I’m traduc’d by tongues, which neither know 
My faculties nor perfon ; let me fay, 

’ I is but the fate of place, and the rough brake 
That virtue muft go through. ~ Shakefp. Henry\\\l 

In every bufli and brake, where hap may find 
The ferpent fleeping. Milton’s' Par. Loft, b. ix. /. :6c. 

f ull little thought of him the gentle knight, 

Who, flying death, had there conceal’d his flight; ( 
In brakes and brambles hid, and fhunning mortal fight. ) 

_ „ Dryden s Fables. 

drake, n.f. 

1 . An inftrument for drefling hemp or flax. 

2. The handle of a {hip’s pump. 

3. A baker’s kneading trough. 

4. A {harp bit or fnaffie for horfes. £)ibt. 

Bra'ky. adj. [from brake.] Thorny; prickly; rough. 

Redeem arts from their rough and braky feats, where they lie 
hid and overgrown with thorns, to a pure, open light, where 
they may take the eye, and may be taken by the hand. 

Ben. Johpfon’s Difcovcry. 

BRAMBLE, n.f [bjtemlaj-, Sax. rubies, Lat.] 

1. This plant hath a flower confifting of five leaves, which are 

placed circularly, and expand in form of a rofe ; the flower-cup 
is divided into five parts, containing many {lamina, or chives, 
in the bofom of the flower ; in the centre of which rifes the 
pointal, which afterwards becomes the fruit, confifting of many 
protuberances, and full of juice. The fpecies are ; 1. The 
common bramble, or blackberry bufh. 2. The dewberry bufit, 
or letter bramble. 3. The common greater bramble bufli, with 
white fruit. 4. The greater bramble bufli, with a beautiful 
llriped leaf. 5. The rafpberry bufli," or hindberry. 6. The 
rafpberry bufli, with white fruit. 7. The rafpberry bufh, with 
late red fruit. 8. The rafpberry bufh, without thorns. 9. The 
Virginian rafpberry bufli, with black fruit. The firft and fe- 
cond forts are very common in hedges, and upon dry banks, 
in moil parts of England, and are rarely cultivated in gardens. 
The third fort was found by Mr. Jacob Bobart in a hedge, not 
far from Oxford. The fourth fort is a variety of the common 
bramble, differing therefrom only in having ftriped leaves. 'The 
rafpberry bufli is alfo very common in divers woods, in the nor- 
thern counties of England ; but is cultivated in all curious gar- 
dens, for the fake of its fruit. All thefe plants arc eafily pro- 
pagated by fuckers, which they fend from the roots in great 
plenty. The belt time to take them off, and trail fplant them, 
is in October. Millar. 

2 . It is taken, in popular language, for any rough prickly flirub. 

The bufh my bed, the bramble was my bow’r. 

The woods can witnefs many a woful ftore. Spenfers Paf. 
There is a man haunts the foreft, that abufes our young 
plants with carving Rofalind on their barks ; hangs odes upon 
hawthorns, and elegies on brambles-, all, forfooth, deifying the 
name of Rofalind. Shakefp. As you like it. 

Content with food, which nature freely bred, 

O11 wildings and on ftrawbcrrics they fed : 

Cornels and bramble berries gave the reft. 

And falling acorns furnifli’d out a feaft. Dryden s Ovid. 

Thy younglings. Cuddy, are but juft awake. 

No thruftles Sirill the brandde bufli forfake. Gay’s Paf. 
Bra'mbling. n.f. A bird, called alfo a mountain chaffinch. Did. 
BRAN, n.f [brenna, Ital.] The hulks of corn ground ; thcrc- 
fufe of the fieve. 

From me do back receive the flow’r of all. 

And leave me but the bran. Shakefp. Ctritlanus . 

The citizens were driven to great diftrefs for want of vic- 
tuals ; bread they made of the coarfcft bran, moulded in doaths ; 
for otherwife it would not cleave together. Hayward. 

In the fitting of fourteen years of power and favour, all that 
came out, could not be pure meal, but muft have, among it, 
certain mixture of padar and bran, in this lower age of human 
fragility. «'“ m ' 

I cannot bolt this; matter- to the bran , t . 

As Bradwardin and holy Auftin can. Dryden s a es. 

Then water him, and, drinking what he can, ^ .. 

Encourage him to thirft again with bran. Diyden s k trgi • 
BRANCH, n. f [branche, Fr.] 

1. The flioot of a tree from one of the main houffhs. 
Bough. 


tree 


boughs. 


Why grow the branches, when the root is gone ? 

W hy wither not the leaves that want their fap ? . 

Any member or part of the whole; any diftinct article; * ) 


fe&ion or fubdivifion. 


Your 
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Your oaths arc paft, and now fubferibe your names, 

That his own hand may ftrike his honour down. 

That violates tiro taalleft hm* ulmr LtJ ,. 

The belief of this was of fpccial importance, to confirm our 
r mother life on which fo many branches of chnftian 

‘ In the fevcral branches cl iufticc ami charity, comprehended 
in thofc cencral rules, of loving our neighbour as ourfelvcs 
and of doing to others as we would have them do to us,^there 
is nothin^ but what is moft fit and reafonablc. J 

This precept will oblige ns to perform oor duty, aecordmg 
to the nature of the various branches of it. v -6 

•7 Any part that {hoots out from the reft. . 

J And fix branches {hall come out of the fides of it ; three 
branches of the candleftick out of the one fide, and three 
branches of the candleftick out of the other fide. Exod. xxv. 32. 

His blood, which difperfeth itfelf by the branches of veins, 
may be refembled to .waters carried by brooks. Raleigh s tiijt. 

а. A fmallcr river running into, or proceeding from a larger. 

If, from a main river, any branch be feparated and divided, 
then, where that branch doth firft bound itfelf with new banks, 
there is that part of the river where the branch forfaketh the 
main ftream, called the head of the river. Raleigh’s Hifory. 
c. Any part of a family defeending in a collateral line. 

His father, a younger branch of the ancient (lock planted in 
Sonicrfctfliire, took to wife the widow. Carew s Survey. 

б. The offspring; the defendant. 

Great Anthony ! Spain’s well-befeeming pride, 

Thou mighty branch of emperours and kings ! Crafaw. 

7. The antlers or {hoots of a (lag’s horn. 

8. The branches of a bridle arc two pieces of bended iron, that 

bear the bit-mouth, the chains, and the curb, in the interval be- 
tween the one and tiie other. Farrier’ s Did. 

9. [In architecture.] The arches of Gothick vaults ; which arches 

tranlVerfing from one angle to another, diagonal ways, form a 
crofs between the other arches, which make the fides of the 
fquare, of which the arches are diagonals. Harris. 

To Branch, v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. Tofpread in branches. 

They were trained together in their childhoods, and there 
rooted betwixt them fuch an affection, which cannot choofe 
but branch now. Shakefp. Winter’ s Tale. 

The caufe of Scattering the boughs, is the hafty breaking 
forth of the fap; and therefore thofe trees rife not in a body 
of any height, but branch near the ground. The caufe of the 
Pyramis, is the keeping in of the fap, long before it branch , 
and the fpending of it, when it bcgi’nneth to branch by equal 
degrees. Bacon’s Natural Hif. N° 588. 

Plant it round with {hade 

Of laurel, cvcr-green, and branching plain. Milt. Agonifcs, 
Straight as a line in beauteous order flood, 

Of oaks unfhorn a venerable wood ; 

Frcfli was the grafs beneath, and ev’ry tree 
At diftancc planted, in a due degree, 

Their branching arms in air, with equal fpacc. 

Stretch’d to their neighbours with a long embrace. Dryden, 
One fees her thighs transform'd, another views 
Her arms (hot out, and branching into boughs. Addifon. Ovid. 

2 . To fpread into feparate and diftindl parts and fubdivifions. 

The Alps at the one end, and the long range of Appenines 
that paffes through the body of it, branch out, on all fides, into 
fevcral different divifions. Addifon on Italy. 

If we would weigh, and keep in our minds, what it is we 
are confidering, that would beft inftrudt us when we fhould, 
or fhould not, branch into farther diftinCtions. Locke, 

3. To fpcak diffufivcly, or with the diftinCtion of the parts of a 
difeourfe. 

I have known a woman branch out into a long differtation 
upon the edging of a petticoat. Spectator, N° 247. 

4. To have horns {hooting out into antlers. 

The fwift flag from under ground 
Bore up his branching head. Milton's Par. Lof, b. vii. 1 . 470. 
To Branch, v. a. ' ^ 

1. To divide as into branches. 

The fpirit of things animate are all continued within them- 
felves, and are branched in canals, as blood is ; and the fpirits 
have not only branches, but certain cells or feats, where the 
principal fpints do refidc. Bacon's Natural Hitt. 

1 . i o adorn with needlework, reprefenting flowers and fpries. 

In robe of lily white {he was array’d, 

That from her fhoulder to her heel down rau^ht, 

J he train whereof loofe far behind her flray’d^ 

Branch'd with gold and pearl, moft richly wrought. 

*>#«*«. .,/ [fr„ m 4 JCf 1 4 - 9 - 

> • One that {hoots out into branches. 

their child be not fuch a fpeedy fpreader and brancher, like 

uttfu anVm, hC rT } ' y f ‘ C ' d ’ with alitt!e ,on g« expectation, as 
uleful and more fober fruit than the other. jy otti „ 


In falconry, a young hawk. [ branchier, Fr.] 
1 enlarge my difeourfe to * u ~ - Lr • 


the obfervation of the circs, the 
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brancher, and the two forts of lentners. Walton s Angles - 

Bra'nchiness. n.f. [from branchy.] Fulncfs of branches* 
Bra'nchless. adj. [from branch.] 

Without (hoots or boughs. 

2. Without any valuable product; naked. 

If I lofe mine honour, 

I lofe mvfelf ; better I were not yours, 

Than yours fo branchlefs. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
Bra'nchy. adj. [from branch.] Full of branches ; ipreading; 
Trees on trees o’erthrown. 

Fall crackling round him, and the forefts groan ; 

Sudden full twenty on the plain arc ftrow’d. 

And lopp’d, and lighten’d of their branchy load. Pope. 

What carriage gan bear away all the various, rude, and un- 
wieldy loppings of a branchy tree at once ? aits ' 

BRAND, n.f [bf.anb, Saxon.] 

1. A (tick lighted, or fit to be lighted in the fire. 

Have I caught thee ? 

He that parts us (hall bring z~brand hom heav’n, 

And fire us hence. Shakefp. King Lea) . 

Take it, flic faid, and when your needs require. 

This little brand will ferve to light your fire. Dryden’ s Fab. 

If, with double diligence they labour to retrieve the hours 
they have loft, they (hall be faved ; though this is a fervice of 
great difficulty, and like a brand plucked out of the fire. Rogers. 

2. A fword, in old language, [brandar, Runick.] 

The)' looking back, all thecaftern fide beheld 
Of paradife, fo late their happy feat ! 

Wav’d over by that flaming brand ; the gate 
With dreadful faces throng’d, and firy arms. 

Milton’s Paradife Lof, l. xii. /. 643* 

3. A thunderbolt. 

The (ire omnipotent prepares the brand , 

By Vulcan wrought, and arms his potent hand ; 

Then flaming hurls it. Granville. 

4. A mark made by burning a criminal with a hot iron, to note 
him as infamous. 

Clerks convict (hould be burned in the hand, both becaufe 
they might tafte of fome corporal punilhment, and that they 
might carry a brand of infamy. Bacon's Hen. VII. 

The rules of good and evil are inverted, and a brand of in- 
famy paffes for a badge of honour. L’ Ef range. 

Where did his wit on learning fix a brand. 

And rail at arts he did not underftand ? Dryden’ s Macf.cckno. 
To Brand, v. a. [braiidcn, Dutch.] To mark with a brand, 
or note of infamy. 

Have I liv’d thus long a wife, a true one, 

Nevcryet branded with fufpicion ? Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

The king was after branded, by Perkin’s proclamation, for 
an execrable breaker of the rights of holy church. Bacon. 
Brand not their actions with fo foul a name ; 

Pity, at lead, what wc arc forc’d to blame. Dryden. 

Ha ! dare not for thy life, I charge thcc, dare not 
T o brand the fpotlcTs virtue of my prince. Rowes 

Our Punick faith 

Is infamous, and branded to a proverb. Addifon' s Cato. 

The fpreader of the pardons anfwered him an cafier way, by 
branding him with herefy. Atterbury. 

Bra'ndgoose. n.f. A kind of wild fowl, lefs than a common 
goofe, having its bread and wings of a dark colour. Did. 
To Bra'ndish. v. a. [from brand, a fword.] 

1 . To wave, or (hake, or flourifh, as a weapon. 

Brave Macbeth, 

Difdaining fortune, with his brandifj'd fteel. 

Like valour’s minion, carved out his paflage. 

He faid, and brandijhing at once his blade. 

With eager pace purfu’d the flaming (hade. 

Let me march their leader, not their prince ; 

And, at the head of your renown’d Cydonians, 

Brandijh this fam’d fword. Smith's Phcedr. andHippol. 

2 . To play with; to flourifh. rr 

He, who {hall employ all the force of his reafon, only in 
brandifung of fyllogifms, will difeover very little. Locke 
Bra ndukg. «. f The name for a particular worm. 

The dew-worm, which fome alfo call the lob-worm, and 
the brandling are the chief. - WaltoAs Angler. 

Bra ndi. n.f [contracted from brandewine , or burnt wine.] A 
ftrong liquour diddled from wine. 

If he travels the country, and lodgeth at inns, evert- dram of 
brandy extraordinary that you drink, raifeth his character. 

BiAVnv wivr <-pi r fcwyi s DireStions to the Footmans 
DRANDt-ttiNE. The fame with brandy. 

It has been a common faying, A hair of the fame dog; and 

PR A 'KX l’ l T? at Lr “ n i>- lL ' we ,s ? common relief to fuch. IVifanan. 
L R ANGLE, n.f. [uncertainly derived.] Squabble; wrangle 
The payment of tythes in this kingdom, is fubjedl to mfny 
in ^\p brangles, and other difficulties, not only from panifts 

“fen®""”’ fr ° m ,h ° rc Wh ° P ro « *emfcl,£ [ro- 

T °4bWr LE - - * [r '° m ‘ he "»""•] To 

■ When polite cotiverfutg lhall be improved, company will be 

no 


Shakefp. 

Dryden. 
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tio longer pcftered with dull (lory-tellers, nor hrangfing dif- 
puters. Swift's Introducl. to genteel Converfation. 

Br an LEM ENT. n. f. [from hrangle.] The fame with hr angle. 

Brank. n.f. Buckwheat, or l/rani, is a grain very ufeful and 
advantageous in dry barren lands. Mortimer. 

Bra'nny. [from bran.] Having the appearance of bran. 

It became ferpiginous, and was, when ifaw it, covered with 
wh tie branny feales. Wifeman. 

Bra'sier. n. f. [from brafs.'] 

1 . A manufacturer that works in brafs. 

There is a fellow fomewhat near the door, he fhould be a 
brafter by his face. Shakcfp. Henry VIII. 

Brafters that turn andirons, pots, kettles, f£c. have their lathe 
made different from the common turners lathe. JMoxon. 

2 . A pan to hold coals, [probably from embrafer , Fr.] 

It is thought they had no chimneys, but were warmed with 
coals on brafters. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Brasi'l. ) n. f. An American wood, commonly fuppofed to have 

Brazi'l. 5 been thus denominated, becaule firft brought from 
Brafil: though Huet (hews it had been known by that name, 
many years before the difeovery of that country ; and the beft 
fort comes from Fernambuc. The tree ordinarily grows in dry 
barren rocky places, is very thick and large, ufually crooked 
and knotty ; its flowers, which are of a beautiful red, exhale 
an agreeable fmell, which {Lengthens the brain. The bark is 
fo thick, that when the trunk is peeled, which might before be 
equal in circumference to the body of a man, it is reduced to 
that of his leg. The wood is heavy, and fo dry, that it fcarce 
raifes any fmokc. It is ufed by turners, and takes a good polifti; 
but chiefly in dying, though it gives but a fpurious red. Ghamb. 

BRASS, n.f. [bpap. Sax. pres, Welch.] 

i. A yellow metal, made by mixing copper with lapis calaminaris. 
It is ufed, in popular language, for any kind of metal in which 
copper has a part. 

Brafs is made of copper and calaminaris. Bacon. 

Men’s evil manners live in brafs , their virtues 
We write in water. Sbakcjp. Henry VIII. 

Let others mold the running mafs 
Of metals, and inform the breathing brafs. Dryden. 

7 . Impudence, 

Bra'ssiness. n.f. [from braffy . ] An appearance like brafs; 
fome quality of brafs. 

Bra'ssy. adj. [from brafs.'] 

1. Partaking of brafs. 

The part in which they lie, is near black, with fome fparks 
of a braffy pyrites in it. Woodward. 

2 . Hard as brals. 

Lofles, 

Enough to prefs a royal merchant down. 

And pluck commiferation of his date 

From braffy bofoms, and rough hearts of flint. Shakefp. 

3. Impudent. 

Erast, particip. adj. [from burJL] Burft; broken. 

There creature never pad. 

That back returned without heavenly grace. 

But dreadful furies which their chains have brafl. 

And damned fprights fent forth to make ill men agaft. 

Fairy fhiceu, b. v. c. v.Jlanz. 71 . 

Brat. n.f. [Its etymology is uncertain ; bpare, in Saxon, fig- 
nifies a blanket; from which, perhaps, die modern fignifica- 
tion may have come.] 

1. A child, fo called in contempt. 

He leads them like a thing 
Made by fome other deity than nature. 

That (hapes man better ; and they follow him, 

Again (l us brats, with no lefs confidence. 

Than boys purfuing fummer butterflies. Sbakefp. Coriolanus. 

I bis brat is none of mine : 

Hence with it, and, together with the dame, 

Commit them to the fire. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

The friends, that got the brats, were poifon’d too ; 

In this fad cafe what could our vermin do? Rofeommon. 
Jupiter fummoned all the birds and beads before him, with 
their brats and little ones, to fee which of them had the pret- 
tied children. L’Ejlrange. 

I fliall live to fee the invifible lady, to whom I was obliged, 
and whom I never beheld, fince {he was a brat in hanging- 
fleeves. Swift. 

I give command to kill or fave. 

Can orant ten thoufand pounds a year. 

And make a beggar’s brat a peer. Swift. 

2. The progeny ; the offspring. 

The two late confpiracics were the brats and offspring of 
two contrary factions. South. 

Brava'do. n.f. [from bravada. Span.] A boaft; a brag. 

Spain, to make good the bravado. 

Names it the invincible armado. Anonymous. 

BRAVE, adj. [brave, Fr.] 

l. Courageous; daring; bold; generous; high-fpirited. 

An Egyptian foothfayer made Antonius believe, that his ge- 
nius, which otherways was brave and confident, was, in the 
prefence of Odlavius Caffar, poor and cowardly. Bacon. 
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I rom armed foes to bring a royal prize, 

Shows your brave heart victorious as your eves Tie It 

2. Gallant; having a noble mien ; lofty; graceful. 

1 11 prove the prettier fellow of the two, 

, And wear my dagger with a braver grace. ci . , 

3. Magnificent; grand. sbakefp. 

Rings put upon his fingers. 

And brave attendants near him, when he wakes • 

Would not the beggar then forget himfelf ? * cy . . 

_ But whofoe’er it was nature defign’d akl A' 

Firft a brave place, and then as brave a mind. p < 

4. Excellent; noble: it is an indeterminate word, ufed to ‘ 

prefs the fuperabundance of any valuable quality in m 
things. 1 raui °r 

Let not old agcdifgrace my high defire, 

0 heavenly foul, inhuman {hape contain’d; 

Old wood inflam’d doth yield the braveft fire. 

When younger doth in fmokc his virtue fpend. 

lr there be iron-ore, and milis, iron is a brave comminl;?,', 
where wood aboundeth. ^ v 

It a (tatefman has not this fcience, he muff be fubjedt to*' 
braver man than himfelf, whole province it is to direct all hi* 
aCtions to this end. Digby on the Siul , Dedication 

Brave, n.f. [brave,¥r.] "* 

1. A hcCtor ; a man daring beyond decency or diferetion. 

Hot braves, like thee, may fight, but know not well 
To manage this, the laft great flake. Dryden 

Morat’s too infolent, too much a brave. 

His courage to his envy is a flave. Dryden' s Aurenn. 

7 . A boaft ; a challenge ; a defiance. 

i here end thy brave, and turn thy face in peace ; 

We grant thou canft outfcold us. ' Shakefp. King fchn. 
To Brave, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1 . I o defy ; to challenge ; to fet at defiance. 

He upbraids Iago, that he made him 
Brave me upon the watch. Shakefp. Othello. 

My nobles leave me, and my ftate is brav'd, 

Ev’n at my gates, with ranks of foreign powers. Shakefp. 
T he ills of love, not thofe of fate I fear ; 

1 hefc I can brave, but thofe I cannot bear. Dryden. 

Like a rock unmov’d, a rock that braves 
he raging temped, and the rifing waves. Dryden' s eEneid. 

2. To carry a boafting appearance of. 

Both particular pei fons and factions are apt enough to flatter 
themfelves, or, at lead, to brave that which they believe not. 

Bacon's Effays , N' 16. 

Bra'vely. adv. [from brave.] In a brave manner; courage- 
oufly ; gallantly ; fplendidly. 

Martin Swart, with his Germans, performed bravely. Bacon. 

No fire, nor foe, nor fate, nor night, a 
The Trojan hero did affright, > 

Who bravely twice renew’d the fight. J 

Your valour bravely did th’ aflault fuftain. 

And fill’d the moats and ditches with tire flain. Diyden 
Bra' very, n.f [ from brave. ] 
j. Courage; magnanimity; gcncrofity ; gallantry. 

Certainly it denotes no great bravery of mind, to do that 
out of a defire of fame, which wc could not be prompted to 
by a generous paflion for die glory of him that made us. 

Spcilator, N° 255. 

Juba, to all the bravery of a hero. 

Adds foftell love, and more than female fweetnefs. Addifm. 

2 . Splendour; magnificence. 

Where all the bravery that eye may fee, 

And all the happinefs that heart defire. 

Is to be found. Spenfer's Halberd's Tale. 

3. Show ; offentation. 

Let princes choofe miniffers more fenfiblc of duty than of 
rifing, and fuch as love bufmefs rather upon confidence than 
upon bravery. Bacon's Effays , 37 * 

4. Bravado ; boaft. 

Never could man, with more unmanlike bravery , ufc his 
tongue to her difgrace, which lately had fung fonnets of her 
prnifes. Sidney s Arcadia. 

For a bravery upon this occafion of power, diey crowned 
dieir new king in the cathedral church of Dublin. Bacon. 

There arc thofe that make it a point of bravety , to bid de- 
fiance to the oracles of divine revelation. L'Ef range. 

Bra'vo. n.f [bravo, Ital.J A man who murders for hire. 

For boldnefs, like the bravoes and banditti, is fcldom employ- 
ed, but upon defperate fervices. Government of tbeTongut . 

No bravoes here piofefs the bloody trade, . 

Nor is the church the murd’rer’s refuge made. Gay s Trivia. 
To BRAWL, v. n. [br out Her, or braulcr, lr.] 

I . To quarrel noifily and indecently. 

She troubled was, alas ! that it might be. 

With tedious brawlings of her parents dear. . 

Here comes a man of comfort, whofe advice 
Hath often ftill’d my bratv/ing difcontcnt. Ska ejp. 

How now. Sir John ! what, are you brawling here . 

Does this become your place, your time, ydur buftnels . 

tohukejp. Henry IV. Pf\- 

* 'l he,r 


Denham. 
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Their batt’ring cannon charged to the mouths, 

Till their foul-f&irirtg clamours have brawt d down 
Tne flinty ribs of this contemptuous city. Shakefp. A. John. 
In council fhc gives licence to her tongue 


In council inc gives licence CO ncr eungut 
Loquacious, brawling, ever in the wrong. Dryden’ s Fables. 
Leave all noify contefts, all immodeft clamours, brawling 
language, and cfpecially all perfonal lcandal and feurrility to the 
meaneff part of the vulgar world. Watts. 

To fpeak loud and indecently. 

His divifions, as the times do brawl. 

Are in three heads ; one pow’r againft the French, 

And one againft Glendower. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 
3. To make a noife. 

As he lay along 

Under an oak, whofe antique root peeps out 
Upon the brook that brawls along this wood. Shakefp. 

Brawl, n.f [from the verb.] Quarrel; noife; feurrility. 

He findeth, that controverfies thereby are made but brawls ; 
and therefore wilheth, that, in fome lawful aflcmbly of churches, 
all thefe ftrifes may be decided. Hooker, Preface. 

Never fince that middle fummer’s fpring 
Met wc on hill, in dale, foreft, or mead, 

But with thy brawls thou haft difturb’d our fport. 

Shakefp. Midfummei * Night's Dream. 
That bonum is an animal. 

Made good with ftout polemick brawl. Hudibras. 

Bra'wler. « f [from brawl.] A wrangler; a quarrelfomc, 
noify fellow. 

An advocate may incur the ccnfure of the court, for being a 
brawler in court, on purpofe to lengthen out the caufe. Ayliffe. 
BRAWN, n.f. [of uncertain etymology.] 
j. Theflefliy ormufculous part of the body. 

'I "he brawn of the arm muft appear full, fhadowed on one 
fide, then Ihew the wrift-bone thereof. Peacham. 

But molt their looks on the black monarch bend. 

His rifing mufcles and his brawn commend ; 

His double biting ax, and beamy fpear, 

Each aflting a gigantick force to rear. Dryden' s Fables. 

2. The arm, fo called from its being mufculous. 

I’ll hide my filver beard in a gold beaver. 

And in my vantbracc put this wither’d brawn. Shakefp. 

I had purpofe 

Once more to hew thy target from thy brawn. Shakefp. 

3. Bulk ; mufcular ftrength. 

Thy boift’rous hands arc then of ufe, when I, 

With this directing head, thofe hands apply ; 

Brawn without brain is thine. Dryden' s Fables. 

4. The flefh of a boar. 

The beft age for the boar is from two years to five years old, 
at which time it is beft to geld him, or fell him for brawn. 

Mortimer. 

5. A boar. 

Bra'wner. n.f [from brawn.] A boar killed forthc table. 

At Chriftmas time be careful of your fame, 

See the old tenant’s table be the fame; 

I hen it you would fend up the brawncr head. 

Sweet rofemary and bays around it fpread. King. 

Bra'wniness. n. f. [from brawny.] Strength ; hardnels. 

1 his brawninefs and infenfibility of mind, is the beft armour 
we can have againft the common evils and accidents of life. 

t> / Locke. 

Brawny, adj. [from brawn.] Mufculous; flclhy; bulky; of 
great mufcles and ftrength. 

The brawny fool, who did his vigour boaft, 

In that prefuming confidence was loft. Dryden' sj uven. 
The native energy 

1 urns all into the fubftancc of the tree, 

Starves and deftroys the fruit, is only made 

To FRA bU S’ 31111 f °c a barrC11 ftade - dryden' s Virgil. 

[lr ““> S “- Fr-J To pound 

I’ll burft him ; I will bray 

His bones as in a mortar Chapman's Iliads 

Except you would bray chriftcndom in a mortar, and mould 
it into anew paftc, there is no poflibiiity of a holy war. Bacon 
To BRAY. v. n. [broire, Fr. barrio , Lat.] 

1 . 1 o make a noife as an afs. 

Laugh, and they 

Return it louder than an afs can bray. Dryden' s 7 

2. To make an offenfive or difagreeablc noife. * Juvenal. 

What, {hull our fcaft be kept with flaughter’d men ? 

Shall hraymg trumpets, and loud churliffi drums. 

Clamours of hell, be meafures to our pomp ? Shake A 

Arms on armour claftiing, bray'd ’ J 

Horrible d.lcord Milton's Paradife Loft , b. vi. /. 2ro 

* gad if he Ihould hear the lion roar, he’d cudtrel him • 
an afs, and his primilivE J • (DfflfdldsdT 

« 1, . Boift’rous untun’d drums, 

B** Tfe t r Pm dr “ dM 

1. One that brays like an afs. 
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Hold ! cry’d the queen ; a cat-call each {had win ; 

Equal your merits, equal is your din ! 

But that this wcll-difputcd game may end, 

Sound forth, my brayers ! and the welkin rend. Pope. 

2. [With printers; from to bray, or beat. ] An inflrument to 
temper the ink. 

To Braze, v. a. [from brafs.] 

1. To folder with brafs. 

If the nut be not to be caft in brafs, but only hath a worm 
brazed into it, this nicenefs is not fo abfolutely neceftary, be- 
caufe that worm is firft turned up, and bowed into the grooves 
of the fpindle, and you may try that before it is brazed in the 
nut . Moxon’s Mechanical Exercifes. 

2. To harden to impudence. 

I have fo often bluflied to acknowledge him, that now I am 
brazed to it. Sloakefp. King Lear. 

If damned cuftom hath not braz’d it fo, 

That it is proof and bulwark againft fenfe. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Bra zen, adj. [from brafs.] 

1. Made of brafs. 

Get alfo a Email pair of brazen compaftes, and a fine ruler, 
for taking the diftance. 

A bough his brazen helmet did fuftain ; 

His heavier arms lay fcatter’d on the plain. 

2. Proceeding from brafs : a poetical ufe. 

Trumpeters 

With brazen din blaft you the city’s ear. 

Make mingle with your rattling tabourincs. 

3. Impudent. 

To Bra'zen. v. n. To be impudent ; to bully. 

When I ufed to reprimand him for his tricks, he would talk 
faucily, lyc, and brazen it out, as if he had done nothing amifs. 

Arbuthnot's Hifl. of J. Bull. 

Bra'zenfacE. n.f. [from brazen and face.] An impudent 
wretch. 


Peacham. 
Dryden' s JEn. 


Shakefp. 


faid. 

Bra' ~,y * | ^ 

What a brazenfaced varlct art thou, to den) r thou knoweft 
me ? Is it two days ago, fince I tript up thy heels, and beat thee 
before the king ? Shakefp. King Lear. 

Quick-witted, brazenfac' d, with fluent tongues, 

Patient of labours, and diflembling wrongs. Dryden . 

Bra'zenness. n.f. [from brazen.] 

1 . Appearing like brafs. 

2. Impudence. 

Bra'zier. n.f. See Brasi^r. 

The halfpence and farthings in England, if you {hould fell 
them to the brazier, you would not lofe above a penny in a 
{hilling. Swift’s Draper’s Letters. 

Breach, n.f. [from break-, breche, Fr.J 

1. The a£t of breaking any thing. 

This tempeft 

Dafhing the garment of this peace, aboded 

The fudden breach on’t. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

2 . J lie irate of being broken. 

O you kind gods ! 

Cure this great breach in his abufed nature. Shakefp 

3. A gap in a fortification made by a battery. ' 

The wall was blown up ih two places ; by which breach the 
Turks {eekmg to have entered, made bloody fight. Knollcs 
I ill mad with rage upon the breach he fir’d, 

‘ lew fiends and foes, and in the fmoke retir’d. Dryden. 
4- I he violation of a law or coritradh J 

That oath would furc contain them greatly, or the breach of 
it bring them to {hotter vengeance. Spcnfer ’ t 

Whar are thoft 1 breaches J the law of nJSti 
which do forfeit all right in a nation to govern ? Ba i" 

Breach of duty towards our neighbours, ftill involves in it a 
breach of duty towards God. £ , 

The laws 6f the gofpel are the only Handing rules of mom' 
ity ; and the penalties affixed by God to the breach of thofe 
laws, the only guards that can effeclually reftrain men within 
the true bounds of decency and virtue. £ 1 

5. The opening in acoaft. Rogers. 

But th heedful boatman ftrongly forth did ftrctch 
His brawny arms, and all his body ftrain, 

,. ' at , “V ut “ 10 ^ fend y breach they {hortly fetch, 

, n r . 11 e t,le drcad danger does behind remain. Fain 

6. Difference ; quarrel ; feparation of kindnefs. } 

it would have been long before the jealoufies and bread 

7. ; have b “" “"*»«• &Z& 

I his breach upon his kingly power was without a precedent. 

BREAD, n.f [bpeob, Saxon.] Clarendon. 

tood made of ground corn. 

R'lankmd hsvc found tHc tr\ r >~. ^ ? .1 . 

Which “ the ’ 

A r z1f“ dc ™ , ' i " g 

And gen roue Me, wind, though, f u l 

3 N 


1. 


2. 


Pope. 

Food 
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c. Food lrt gchcral, fiich as nature requires; to get bread, im- 
plie., to get (efficient for fupport without luxury. 

In the fweat of thy face (halt thou eat bread. Gen. iii. 19. 

If thefe pretenders were not fupported by the fimplicity of 
the inquifitivc fools, the trade would not find them bread. 

L'EJl range. 

This dowager on whom my tale I found, 

A fimple fober life in patience led, 

And had but juft enough to buy her bread. Dryden. 

When I fubmit to Rich indignities. 

Make me a citi7.en, a fenator of Rome ; 

To fell my country, with my voice, for bread. Philips. 

I neither have been bred a fcholar, a foldier, nor to any kind 
of bufmefs ; this creates uncafinefs in my mind, fearing Ifliall 
in time want bread. Spectator , N° 203. 

3. Support of life at large. 

God is pleafed to try our patience by the ingratitude of thole, 
who, having eaten of our bread, have lift up themfelves againft 
us. King Chariest 

But fometimes virtue ftarves, while vice is fed ; 

What then ? Is the reward of virtue bread? Pope. 

Bread-chipper, n.f. [from bread and chip.} One that chips 
bread ; a baker’s fervant. 

No abufe, Hal, on my honour ; no abufe. Not to dif- 

praife me, and call me pander, and bread-chipper + and I know 
not what ? Shakefp. Henry IV . p. ii. 

B ! .e ad-corn. n.f. [from bread and corn.] Corn of which bread 
is made. 

There Was not one drop of beer in the town ; the bread, 
and bread-corn , fufficed not for fix days. Hayward. 

When it is ripe, they gather it, and, bruifing it among 
bread-corn , they put it up into a veil'd, and keep it as food for 
their Haves. Broome’s Notes on the Odyffey , b. viii. 

Bread-room. n.f. [In a {hip.] A part of the hold leparated by 
a bulk-head from the reft, where the bread and bisket tor the 
men are kept. $ ea Did/. 

Breadth, n.f. [frombpab, broad, Saxon.] The meafure of 
any plain fuperficies from fide to fide. 

There is inTicinum, in Italy, a church that hath windows 
only from above : it is in length an hundred feet, in breadth 
twenty, and in height near fifty ; having a door in the midft. 

Bacon's Nat. Hijl. N p 794. 
The river Ganges, according unto later relations, if not in 
length, yet in breadth and depth, may be granted to excel it. 

Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b. vi. c. 7. 
Then all approach the flain with vaA furprize. 

Admire on what a breadth of earth he lies. Dryden. 

In our Gothick cathedrals, the narrownefs of tire arch makes 
it rife in height ; the lownefs opens it in breadth. Addijon. 
To BREAK. V. a. pret. I broke, or brake ; part. paff. broke, or 
broken, [bpeccan, Saxori.] 

I. To part by violence. 

When I brake the five loaves among five thoufand, how 
many bafkets of fragments took ye up ? Mark , viii. 19. 

Let us break their" bands afundcr, and caft away their cords 

Pfalmn. 3 . 


from us. 

See, faid the fire, how foon tisdone; 

Then took and broke them one by gone : 

So ftrong you’ll be in friendlhip ty d ; 

So quickly broke , if you divide. Swift. 

2. To burft, or open by force. 

Mofcs tells us, that the fountains of the earth were broke 
open, or clove afunder. _ Burnet s Theory. 

•2. To pierce ; to divide, as light divides darknels. 

By a dim winking lamp, which feebly broke 
The gloomy vapours, he lay ftrctch’d along. Dryden. 

4. To deftroy by violence. 

This is the fabrick, which, when God breaketh down,none 
can build up again. Burnet s Theory. 

- To overcome ; to furmount. 

Into my hand he forc’d the tempting gold. 

While I with modeft ftruggling Wv his hold. Cay. 

6. To batter; to make breaches or gaps in. 

I’d give bay Curtal, and his furniture, 

Mv mouth no more were broken than thefe boys, 

And writ as little beard. Shakefp. Air swell that ends well. 

7. 'Jo crufh or deftroy the ftrength of the body. 

O father abbot ! 

An old man, broken with the ftorms of ftatc, 

Is come to lay his weary bones among ye; 

Give him a little earth for charity. Shakefp. Henry VII . 

The breaking of that parliament 
Broke him ; as that difhoneft victory 

At Chaironea, fatal to liberty, gAihan 

Kill'd with report that old man eloquent. • 

Have not fome of his vices weakened his body, and^rhis 
health ? have not others diffipated his eftate, — * re , 

to want ? J 

8. To fink or appal the fpirit. 

I’ll brave her to her face ; 

I’ll give mv anaer its free courfe againft her : 

Thou (halt feci Phtoiix, how I'll tnai her pride- Philip- 
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9. To fiibdue. 

W hy, then, thou can’ft not break her to the lute.— 

— \V hy, no ; for fhe hath broke the lute to me. 

Shakefp. Taming the Shrew. 
Behold young Juba, the Numidian prince, 

With how much care he forms himfelf to glorv. 

And breaks the lierccnefs of his native temper. Addifon s Cato. 

10. To crufh; to difable ; to incapacitate. 

The defeat of that day at Cropredy was much greater than 

it then appeared to be ; and it even broke the heart of his army. 

Clarendon. 

Your hopes without arc vanifh'd into fmoke ; 

Your captains taken, and your armies broke. Dryden. 

11. To weaken the mind. 

Oppreft nature fleeps : 

This reft might yet have b aim’d thy broken fenfes, 

Which, if convenicncy will not allow. 

Stand in hard cure. Shakefp. King Lear. 

If any dabicr in poetry dares venture upon the experiment, 
he will only break his brains. Felton on the Claffeks. 

1 2. To tame; to train to obedience. 

What boots it to break a colt, and. to let him (freight run 

loofe at random ? Speufer's State of Ireland. 

So fed before he’s broke, he'll bear 
Too great a ftomach patiently to feel 
The lafhing whip, or chew the curbing fteel. Mays Virgil. 

That hot-mouth’d bcaft that bears againft the curb, 

Hard to be broken even by lawful kings. Dryden. 

No fports but what belong to war they know, 

T o break the ftubborn colt, to bend the bow. Dryden. 
Virtues like thefe. 

Make human nature fliinc, reform the foul. 

And break our fierce barbarians into men. Addifon s Cato. 

1 3. To make bankrupt. 

For this few know themfelves : for merchants broke, 

View their eftate with difeontent and pain. Davies. 

The king’s grown bankrupt, like a broken man. Shakefp. 
With arts like thefe, rich Matho, when he fpcaks, 
Attracts all fees, and little lawyers breaks. Dryden. 

A command or call to be liberal, all of a fudden impoverilhes 
the rich, breaks the merchant, and (huts up every private man’s 
exchequer. South. 

1 4. To crack or open the Rein, fo as that the blood ccme?. 

She could have run and waddled all about ; even the day be- 
fore flie broke her brow ; and then my hufband took up the 
child. Shake jp. Borneo and Juliet. 

Weak foul ! and blindly to deftruction led : 

She break her heart ! fhe’ll fooner break your head. Dryden. 

1 5. To violate a coniradf or promile. 

Lovers break not hours, 

Unlefs it be to come before their time. Shakefp. T.G.ofJ er. 

Pardon this fault, and, by my foul I fwear, 

I never more will break an oath with thee. 

Did not our worthies of the houfe, 

Before they broke the peace, break vows ? 

16. To infringe a law. 

Unhappy man ! to break the pious laws 

Of nature, pleading in his children’s caufe. 

17. To intercept ; to hinder the effeft of. 

Break their talk, miftrefs, quickly ; my kinfman fhall fpeak 

for himfelf. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

Spirit of wine, mingled with common water, yet fo as if tne 
firft fall be broken , by means of a fop, or otherwife, it ftayeth 
above. Bacon's Phyftcal Remains. 

Think not my fenfe of virtue is fo finall; 

I’ll rather leap down firft, and break ycur fall. Dry 
As one condemn’d to leap a precipice. 

Who fees before his eyes the depth below. 

Stops Ihort, and looks about for fome kind fhrub, 

To break his dreadful fall. Dryden’ s Spamjh Briar. 

She held my hand, the deftin’d blow to break. 

Then from her rofy lips began to fpeak. V, W ' 

18. To interrupt. 

Some folitary cloifter will I choofe, 

Coarfe my attire, and fhort fhall be my fieep, > 

Broke by the melancholy midnight bell. Dryden s bp. r 
The father was fo moved, that he could only command 
voice, M> with figta and fobbing^ 

The poor fhadc fhiv’ring ftands, and muft not 
His painful filence, till the mortal fpeak. 

Sometimes in broken words he figh’d his care. 

Look’d pale, and tumbled when he view d me fair. 

,9 ' MS-hBSn-- difpme with that 

that they were forced to break company . 

. 20. To difl'olve any union. , . r no ble a 

It is great felly, as well as injuftice, to r fl ^djhip. 

relation. J 

21 . To reform; with of. . , time after 

The French were not quite broken of it, unti. fwn- m ^ 
ey became chriftians. G row's Cojmologia Sa.ra, ■ ^ ^ 



Shakefp. 

Hudibras. 


Dryden. 


they 
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better underlloodat the next meeting. 

I, w ho much defir d to know 

Of whence fhe was yet ^fulhbwio^ ^ ^ 

,, f&tlT *0 vonctao with 

T^break the back. To difable one’s fortune. 

O, many , 

Have broke their lacks, with laying VIII. 

1 

ply their own turn. before it be made 

The hnlbandman mull f.rii W hl!ani . 

capable of good feed. J 

28. To break ground. To open trenches. 

20 To break the heart. To deftroy with grief. 

Good my lord, enter here. 

Will’t break my heart? King Lear. 

I’d rather break mine own. 0 

Should not all relations bear a part 
It were enough to break a Jingle beait. ) 

To break a jejt. To utter a jeft unexpected. 

To break the neck. To lux, or put out the neck : jomte. 

I had as lief thou didil urea ’■ his neck, as his finger . JP 
To break off. To put a fudden flop. 

I] Do break off. To preclude by fome obftacle fuddenly inter- 

P ° L To check the ftarts and follies of the foul, 

And break off all its commerce with the tongue. Addijon. 

34. To break up. To diffolve; to put a fudden end to. 

Who cannot reft till he good fellows find; 

He breaks up houfe, turns out of doors lus mmd. Herbert. 

He threatened, that the tradefmen would beat out Ins teeth, 
if he did not retire immediately, and break up the meeting. 

Arbuthnot's Idijlory of J. Bull. 

'll. To break up. To open ; to lay open. 

The {hells being thus lodged amongft this mineral matter, 
when this comes now to be broke up, it exhibits impreffions of 
the fhells. Woodward on Foffils. 

36. To break up. To feparatc or difband. 

After taking the ftrong city of Belgrade, Solyman returning 
to Conftantinople, broke up his army, and there lay ftffi the 
whole year following. Knolles’s Hijlory of the Turks. 

37. To break upon the wheel. To punifh by ftretching a criminal 
upon the wheel, and breaking his bones with bats. 

38. To break wind. To give vent to wind in the body. 

To Break, v. n. 

x. To part in two; 

Give forrow words, the grief that does not fpeak, 

Whifpers the o’erfraught heart, and bids it break. Shakefp. 

2 . To burft. 

The clouds are ftill above ; and, while I fpeak, 

A fecond deluge o’er our heads may break. Dryden. 

The Roman camp 

Hangs o’er us black and threatning, like a ftorm 

Juft breaking on our heads. Dryden’ s All for Love. 

3. To burft by dafhing, as waves on a rock. 

He could compare the confuflon of a multitude to that tu- 
mult in the Icarian fea, dafhing and breaking among its crowd 
of illands. Pope's Effay on Homer. 

At laft a falling billow flops his breath. 

Breaks o’er his head, and whelms him underneath. Dryden. 

4. To break as a fwclling ; to open, and difeharge matter. 

. Some hidden abfeefs in the mefentery, breaking fome few 
days after, was difeovered to be an apofteme. Harvey. 

Afic one who hath l'ubdued his natural rage, how he likes the 
change, and undoubtedly he will tell you, that it is no lefs 
happy than the eafe of a broken impoftumc, after the painful 
gathering and filling of it. Decay of Piety. 

5. To open as the morning. 

The day breaks not, it is my heart, 

Becaufe that I and you muft part. 

Stay, or elfe my joys will die, 

And perifh in their infancy. Donne. 

When a man thinks of any thing in the darknefs of the 
night, whatever deep impreflions it may make in his mind, 
they are apt to vanifh as foon as the day breaks about him. 

Addifon. Spectator, N® 465. 

6. To burft forth ; to exclaim. 

Every man. 

After the hideous ftorm that follow’d, was 
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A tiling inCpii’d ; and, not confuting, 

Into a general prophecy. 

To become bankrupt. .. . h ; c - n if like i:i 

For very want he could not build a wall. 

To decline in health and itrength. 

Yet thus, methinks, I hear them , - > 

See how the dean begins to break: ^ 

Poor gentleman ! lie droops apace. 

T ° Willi bloody hand, heflrook 

^ The* three mighty men ^through the 

Thcv came into Judah, and brake into it. zf.htjn. xa’u i 7 * 

Or who fhut up the fea withindoors, when it bra .cfato, 
if it had ifl'ued out of the womb ? J*h >“• 

T his, this is he ; foftly awhile, . 

Let us not break in upon him. Milton s Agom Acs, l. * f • 

He rcfolvcd, that Balfour fhould ufe his utmoft endeavour to 
break- through with his whole body of horfe. Clarendon, b. nil. 

When the channel of a river is overcharged wnh watu, 
more than it can deliver, it neceflarily breaks over the banks, 

KkciOUfroom. , 

Sometimes his anger breaks through all difguifcs, ^ 

And fpares not gods nor men. Denham s coffry. 

Till through thofc clouds the fun of knowledge W, 

And Europe from her lethargy did wake. Denham. 

Oh ! could 7 ft thou break through fate’s fevere ceci c y e, 

A new Marcellus fhall arife in the-c. Dryden' s A. mid. 

At length I’ve acted my fevereft part ; 

I feel thewoman breaking in upon me, j 

And melt about my heart, my tears will flown Addijon s Ca.o. 

How does the luftre of our father’s adtions. 

Through the dark cloud of ills that cover him. 

Break out, and burn with more triumphant blaze ! Addifon. 

And yet, methinks, a beam of light bi-eaks in. 

On my departing foul. Adelifm s Goto. 

There arc not wanting fome, who, ftruck with the ufeful- 
nefs of thefe charities, break through all the difficulties and ob- 
ftrudions that now lie in the way towards advancing them. 

Atterbury. 

Almighty pow’r, by whofe moil wife command, 

Helplefst forlorn, uncertain here I ftand ; 

Take this faint glimmering of thyfclf away. 

Or break into my foul with perfect day ! Arbutbiot. 

Heav’n its fparkling portals wide diiplay. 

And break upon thee in a flood of day ! Pope's d/Ic. ah. 

I muft pay her the laft duty of friendlhip wherever flic is, 
though I break through the whole plan of life which I have 
formed in my mind. Swift’s Letters. 

II. To come to an explanation. 

But perceiving this great alteration in his friend, he thought 
fit to break with him thereof. Sidney, l. i. 

Stay with me awhile^ 

I am to break with thee of fome affairs, 

That touch me near. Shaicfp.Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

Break with them, gentle love. 

About the drawing as many of their hufhands 
Into the plot, as can ; if not, to rid ’em, 

That’ll be the eafier pra£f icc. B. Johnfon s Catiline i 

12. To fall out; to be friends no longer. 

Be not afraid to break 

With murd’rers, and traitors, for the Raving 
A life fo near and necefiary to you. 

As is your country’s. B. Johnfon' s Catiline. 

To break upon the fcore of danger or expence, is to be mean 
and narrow-fpirited. Collier on Friendjkip. 

Sighing, he fays, we muft certainly break. 

And my cruel unkindnefs compels him to fpeak. Prior. 

13. To break from. To feparatc from with fome vehemence. 

How didft thou fcorn life’s meaner charms. 

Thou who cou’dft break from Laura’s arms ? Rofcommen. 

Thus radiant from the circling crowd he broke ; 

And thus with manly modefty he fpokc. Dryden' s Virgil. 

This cuftom makes bigots and fccpticks; and thofe that 
break from it; arc in danger of herefy. Locke. 

1 4. To break in. 'I'o enter unexpectedly, without proper prepa- 


ration. 

The do£Ior is a pedant, that, with a deep 
gifterial air L -— L - r — - 

before him. 


-J P- r > > - voice, and a ma- 

gifterial air, breaks in upon converfation, and drives down all 

Addifon or. Italy. 
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* 5 - 1 0 break. To difcard. 

1 6. To break loofe To efcape from captivity. ^ 

* *» ^ 

17 . £ ;r ToUe ** * iv - '• ss ^- 

It wc deal ralfcly , n covenant with God, and beak loofe from 
all our engagements to him* we releafe God from all the pro- 
mts he has made to us. <£?, P ™ 

J 8. 7 « break of. To defift fuddenly. Tillotjon. 

aneer- n h°nr P r rCm f Pt ° rily “/’ “! any bu “, in a fit of 
S b howfocvcr J ou Blew bitternefs, do not a<5t any 
thing that is not revocable. £ ^ 

Pl “ S ( ^ l,ntU K S ’ at ‘f* ve T time wh en that memorable* dc- 
to r> was won by the Chr.ft.ans at Lepanto, being then hearing 
of caufes in conliftory, irofe of fuddenly, and faid to thofe l 
bout him, it is now more time we (hould give thanks to God. 

When you begin to confidcr, whether you may fafelfufi 
one draught more, let that be accounted afign late enough to 

i a To fl *v ^ «*** ** *f 

19. To break of from. To part from with violence. 3 

or Tn , mu ff rom 5 h «s enchanting queen break of. Sbakefp. 

ac. To break out. I 0 difeover itfelf in hidden effects. 

Let not one fpark of filthy luflful fire 
Break out, that may her facred peace moleft. Speufer. 

1 hey fmother and keep down the flame of the mifehief, fo 
as it mav not break out in their time of government; what 
comes afterwards, they care not. Spenfer’s Ireland. 

Such a deal of wonder is broken out within this hour, that 
ballad-makers cannot be able to exprefs it. Shake fp 

As fire breaks out of flint by percuflion, fo wifdom and truth 
inuctii out of the agitation of argument. Howel 

Full y fipe, his fwelling fate breaks out , 

And hurries him to mighty mifehitfs on. Dryden. 

All turn d their Tides, and to each other fpoke; 

I faw their words break out in fire and fmoke. Dryden. 

Like a ball of fire, the further thrown. 

Still with a greater blaze Ihelhone, 

And her bright foul broke out on ev’ry fide. Dryden. 

/Bhere can be no greater labour, than to be always diilem- 
bling ; there being fo many ways by which a (mothered truth is 
apt to blaze, and break out. South. 

They are men of concealed fire, that doth not break out in the 
ordi nary circumftances of I ife. Addifon on the War. 

A \ iolent fever broke out in the place, which fwept away great 
multitudes. ^ Addifon, Spectator ^ N° 164. 

21. To break out. To have eruptions from the body, as puftules 
or fores. 

22. To break out. To become diflolute. 

He broke not out into his great excefles, while he was re- 
drained by thccounfels and authority of Seneca. Dryden. 

23. To break up. To ceafe ; to intermit. 

It is credibly affirmed, that, upon that very day, when the 

river firft rifeth, great plagues in Cairo ufc fuddenly to break up. 

Bacon's Natural HiJl. N° 743. 

24. To break up. To diflolve itfelf. 

Thefe, and the like conceits, when men have cleared their 

linderflanding, by the light of experience, will fcatter and break 
up, like mid. Bacon's Nat. HiJl. N° 124. 

The fpeedy depredation of air upon watery moidure, and 
verfion of the fame into air, appeareth in nothing more vifible, 
than the fudden dilcharge or vanifhing of a little cloud of 
breath, or vapour, from glafs, or any polilhed body ; for the 
midinefs fcattereth, and breaketh up fuddenly. Bacon. 

But, ere he came near it, the pillar and crofs of light brake 
up, and cad itfelf abroad, as it were, into a firmament of many 
(tars. Bacon's New Atlantis. 

What we obtain by converfation, is oftentimes loft again, 
as foon as the company breaks up, or, at lead, when the day va- 
nifhes. Watts. 

25 To break up. To begin holidays j to be difmifled from bu- 
' finefs. 

Our army is difpers’d already : 

Like youthful deers unyok’d, they took their cou rfe 
Fait, weft, north, fouth : or, like a fchool broke up. 

Each hurries tow’rds his home and fporting- place. Sbakefp. 
26. To break with. To part friendfhip with any. 

There is a Have whom wc have put in prifon. 

Reports, the V oifeians, with two feveral powers. 

Are entered in the Roman territories. — 

— Go fee this rumourer whipt. It cannot be. 

The Volfcians dare break with us. Sbakefp. Condemns. 

Can there be any thing of friendfhip in fnares, hooks, and 
trapans ? Whol’oever breaks with his friend upon fuch terms, 
has enough to warrant him in fo doing, both before God and 
and man. South. 

Invent fome apt pretence, 

To break with Bertram Dryden s Spanijl) Friar. 



Swift-, 


B R E 

Break, n.f [from the verb ] 

J. State of being broken; opening 

no,, ° f diy can. 

Foe now, and fince firft brtak 
: Ue ferpent in appearance, forth was come. Farad T It 
th r m , Uft be di ’ aWn from far> * lld without breaks to a 

iz&ir * ,1,c w 

2. A paufe ; an interruption. Addifon. 

3. A line drawn, noting that the fenfe is fufpended. 

All modern tradi is 

ct forth with num’rous breaks and daflies. 

Breaker, n.f [from break.} 
t. He that breaks any thing. 

Cardinal, I’ll be no breaker of the law. Sbakefp. H. IV 
If the churches were not employed to be places to hear 
God s law, there would be need of them, to be prifons for the 
breakers of the laws of men. J ,, 

2. A wave broken by rocks or fandbanks. 

mtS'n So day! * tfr ° m W T ° 

As f° on as Phoebus’ rays infpeeft us, 

Firft, Sir, I read, and then I breakfajl. p r ;. r 

Breakfast, n.f. [from the verb. J 

1 . The firft meal in the dav. 

The duke was at breakfajl, the lad of his repafts in this 
w orld . JVotton 

2. The thing eaten at the firft meal. 

Hope is a good breakfajl, but it is a bad fupper. Bacon. 
A good piece of bread would be often the beft breakfajl for 

my young mailer. 

3. A meal, or food in general. 

Had I been feized by a hungry lion, 

I would have been a breakfajl to the beaft. Sbakefp. 

I lay me down to gafp my latcft breath. 

The wolves will get a breakfajl by my death. 

Yet fcarce enough their hunger to fupply. Dryden. 

Bre'akneck. n.f [from break and neck . ] A fall in which the 
neck is broken j a ftcep place endangering the neck. 

I muft 

Forfakc the court; to do’t or no, is certain 
T o me a breakneck. Sbakefp. Winter's Tale. 

Bre'ak promise, n. f [from break and promife . J One that 
makes a pradliee of breaking his promife. 

I will think you the molt athciftical hreakpromife , and (he 
mod: hollow lover. Sbakefp. As you like it. 

Brf/ak vow. n.f. [from break and vow.] He that praflifes the 
breach of vows. 

That daily breakvotv , he th2t wins of all. 

Of kings, of beggars, old men, young men, maids. 

Sbakefp. King John. 

Bream, n. f. [ brame , Fr.] The name of a fifli. 

The bream being at full growth, is a large fifh ; he will breed 
both in rivers and ponds, but loves bed to live in ponds. He 
is, by Gefner, taken to be more elegant than wholfome. He is 
long in growing, but breeds exceedingly in a water that pleafes 
him, and, in many ponds, fo fad as to overdock them, and 
darve the other fifh. He is very broad, with a forked tail, and 
his feales fet in excellent order. He hath large eyes, and a 
narrow fucking mouth, two fets of teeth, and a lozing bone, 
to help his grinders. The male is obferved to have two large 
melts, and the female two large bags of eggs or fpawn. 

Waltons Angler. 

A broad bream, to plcafc fome curious tadc. 

While yet alive in boiling water cad, 

Vex’d with unwonted heat, boils, flings about. Waller. 

BREAST, n.f. [bj-.eoj-r, Saxon.] 

1 . The middle part of die human body, between the neck and 
the belly. 

2. The dugs or teats of women which contain the milk. 

The fubdance of the breads is compofed of a great number 
of glands, of an oval figure, which lie in a great quantity of 
fat. Their excretory dufts, as they approach the nipple, join 
and unite together, till at lad they form feven, eight, or more, 
fmall pipes* called tubuli laHtferi, which have fcvcral crofs ca- 
nals, by which they communicate with one another, that if any 
of them be Hopped, the milk, which was brought to ir, might 
not dagnate, but pafs through by the other pipes, which all ter- 
minate in the extremity of the nipple. They have arteries and 
veins from the fubclavia'n and intercqftal. I hey have nerves 
from the vertebral pairs, and from the fixth pair of the brain. 
Their ufc is to feparatc the milk for the nourifhmcnt cf the 
foetus. The tubes, which compofe the glands of the breajl in 
maids, like a fphindter mufele, contract fo clolely, that no pait 
of the blood can enter them ; but when the womb grows big 


with 
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with a foetus, and comprcfles the defending trunk of the great 
artery, the blood flows tn a greater quantity, and with a greater 
force, through the arteries of the breajls, and forces a pallagc 
into their glands, which, being at firft narrow, admits only of 
a thin water ; but growing wider by degrees, as the. wouw 
grows bigger, the glands receive a thick ferum, and, after 
birth, they run with a thick milk ; becaufe that blood, which 
before did flow to the foetus, and, for three of four days after- 
wards, by the uterus, beginning then to flop, does more dilate 
the mamillary glands. Quincy. 

They pluck the fatherlefs from the breajl. Job, xxiv. 9. 

3. The part of a beaft that is under the neck, between the forc- 
legs. 

4. The heart; the confcience ; the difpofition of the mind. 

Needlefs was written law, where none oppreft ; 

The law of man was written in his breajl. Dryden s Ovid. 

5. The paflions ; the regard. 

Margarita firft poflefs’d, 

If I remember well, my breajl. Cowley . 

To Breast, v.a. [from the noun.] To meet in front ; to op- 
pofc breaft to breaft. 

The threaden fails 

Draw the huge bottoms through the furrow’d fea, 

Breajling the lofty (urge. Sbakefp. Henry V. 

Brf.'astbone. n.f [from breajl and bone.] The bone of the 
breaft ; the fternum. 

The belly fliall be eminent by fliadowing the flank, and un- 
der the brea/lbone. Peacham. 

Bre'astcasket. n.f. [from breajl and cajket . J With mari- 
ners. The largeft and longeft cafkcts, which arc a fort of 
firings placed in the middle of the yard. 

Bre'astfast. n.f. [f rom breajl and fajl.] In a fliip. A rope 
fattened to feme part of her forward on, to hold her head to a 
warp, or the like. Harris. 

Lre'asthigh. adj. [from breajl and high.] Up to the bread. 
The river itfelf gave way unto her, fo that fhe was ttraight 
breajlhigh. Sidney. 

Lay madam Partlct balking in the fun, 

Breajlhigh in fand. ~ Dryden' s Fables. 

Bre asthooks. n.f. [from breajl and book,^ With fhipwrights. 
The compaffing timbers before, that help to ftrengthen the 
ftem, and all the forepart of the fhip. ° Harris. 
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Reft, that gives all men life, gave him his death, 
And too much breathing put him out of breath. 
Relpitc; paufe; relaxation; 

Give me fome bi eath ; fome little paiife, dear lord. 


Milton. 


be 


Dryden. 

breathed; 


Pope 


Before I pofitively fpeak. Sbakefp. Richard III. 

6. Breeze ; moving air. 

Vent all thy paflion, and I’ll ftand its Ihock, 

Calm and unruffled as a fummer’s fea. 

When not a b> eath of wind flics o’er its furfacc. Addif Cato. 

7. A Angle a< 5 t ; an inftant. 

You menace me; and court me in a breath. 

Your Cupid looks as dreadfully as death. . 

Bre'athable. adj. [from breath .] That may 
as, breathable air. 

To Breathe, v. n. [from breath.] 

1. To draw in and throw out the air by the lungs. 

Safe return’d, the race of glory paft. 

New to his friends embrace, had breath'd his laft. 

2. To live. 

Let him breathe, between the hcav’ns and earth, 

A private man in Athens. SbakeJ'p. Antony and Cleopatra. 

3. To take breath ; to reft. 

He prcfeiitly followed the viftory fo hot upon the Scots, that 
he fuftered them not to breathe, or gather themfelves together 
again. Spenfer's State of Ireland. 

Three times they breath'd, and three times did theydrink. 
Upon agreement. Sbakefp. Henry iV. p. i. 

When France had breath'd, after inteftine broils. 

And peace and conquclt crown’d her foreign toils. Rofeomm. 

4. To pafs by breathing. 

Shall I not then be flitted in the vault, 

To whofe foul mouth no healthfome air breathes in. 

And there be ftrangl’d ere my Romeo comes ? Sbakefp. 
To Breathe, v a. 

1. Toinfpire, or inhale into one’s own body, and ejedl or expire 
out of it. 

They wifti to live. 

Their pains and poverty defire to bear. 

To view the light of hcav’n, and breathe the vital air. Dty'J. 

1 hey here began to breathe a moft delicious kind of aether, 
and faw all the fields about them covered with a kind of purple 
h l ht - _ . . Tatler, N° 8 1 . 


f' rom breajl and knot.] A knot or bunch 2. To injedtby breathing. 

He breathed into us the breath of life, a vital aftive fpirit* 
whole motions, he expe&s, (hould own the dignity of its ori- 

gma, V ... . Decay of Piety. 

i would be young, be handfome, be bclov’d. 

Could I but b> eathe myfelf into Adraftus. Dryden. 

I o expire ; to ejedi by breathing. 

She is called, by ancient authours, the tenth mufe ; and, by 
rJutarch, is compared to Caius, the fon of Vulcan, who 


of ribbands worn by women on the breaft. 

Our ladies have ftill faces, and our men hearts, why may we 
not hope for the fame atchicvcmcnts from the influence of this 
breajlknot ? Addifon. Freeholder , N» 1 1 . 

Bre astplate. n.f [from breajl and plate.] Armour for the 
breaft. 

What ftronger breajlplate than a heart untainted ? 

Thrice is he arm’d, that hath his quarrel jult Sbakefp. 

Gain ft (Field, helm, breajlplate, and, initeadof thofe, 

i ivclharp fmooth ftones from the next brook he chofe. 

This venerable champion will come into the field, ^armed 
only with a pocket-piftol, before his old rutty breajlplate could 
be Icourcd, and his cracked headpiece n.cndcd. Swift. 

Br e astplough. n. f [from breajl and plough.] A plough ufed 
for paring turf, driven by the breaft. b 

The breaf plough, which a man (hoves before him. Mortim. 

Bre astropes. n.f [from breajl and rope. ] In a (hip. Thofe 

C V‘ lrd f to the P arrels » ^d, with the par- 
re s, hold the yards fad to the mall. zr ‘ ■ 

Breastwork. n.J. [from breajl and work.] Works thrown 
rap!-; h ' gh 35 t K> brCaft ° f the deft;ndants > the fame with p a - 

Sir John Aftlcy call up breajlworks , and made a redoubt for 
tncderenccof his men. />l » , ... 

BREATH. „ f. [bnaSe, Saxon.] Clarendon, b. v,„. 

1- ^ a ‘ r draWJ1 in and e J eacd out of the body by living ani- 

. Whither are they vanifti’d ? 

into the air : and what feem’d corporal 

Melted, as breath into the wind 

2. Life. 

h u\ m ? rC co L ntcm Pt than I of breath ; 

, T L Z b " CC ^ th ° f U ^ he P° w ’ r to g ; ve me death ? Dryden 

3. 1 he Hate or power of breathing freclv • onnofed to thT 

dmon ,n which a man is breathlel and Vpent ^ C ° n ' 

At other times, he calls to fuc the chace 

Of fwift wild beafts, or run on foot a race, 

O, d eT df' hrge brCath in arms m od needful, 

j&jZstzzgs?* du, 

I 2m fcarce in breath, my lord. Sbatefo Ki„« r 

W W • Lz refpite I'll Sf" e ^ ■ 

D r , r rc advanta ge than your fvvord 

rimthZ°t leri2th° 1Iy did thC fatCS C , mpl0J '’ 

Refus’d lc ngth, grew weary to deftroy; 

S=l™w»dIT ro “ sht ’ , a ; ,d -A 

<• Rrfpir.ulo,, ; the D,,dai,A,ra, s . 

• 01,, d 


. T""s ,,o ; l ’ i r» but s*®-*-. N” 


6 . 


Sbakefp. 


Prior. 


Sbakefp. King Lear. 


Dryden. 


To exertife ; to keep in breath. 

Thy greyhounds are as fwift as breathed flags. 

I o infpire ; to move or actuate by breath. 

I he artful youth proceed to form the quire ; 

They breathe the flute, or ftrike the vocal wire. 

1 o exhale ; to fend out as breath. 

His altar breathes 

7 - To"tf^™X?" dMbre “ aOW,r! ' 

1 fave tow’rd heaven b-eath'd a fecret vow, 

8 Tr! d ,VC ln Pnlycr and con tcmplation. Sbakefp. Mo-. ofVen 
I o give air or vent to. J ' 

The ready cure to cool the raging pain, . 

1 vein - to**- 

1. One that breathes, or lives. 

She (hows a body rather than a life, 

I will rhS 3 ’ 1 a b ’ eatl r-. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra- 

o ^ ^ _ a. Jd 

p . • N r ° Pn^tcular fcandal once can touch, 
but it confounds the breather. Sbakefp Mcaf. for 

3 ’ The IT ? 3t animatcs or infufes by infpiration. 

tj. e ; ea jhcr of all life docs now expire : 
p. c /“ 13 milder father fummons him away. 

Bre athing, n.f [from loathe.] 3 
x. Afpiration; fecret prayer. 

W hile to high heav’n his pious breathings turn’d 
- B ^ ’ 

1 he \ramith diftends the chinLs and m ,t 

xr- 

X. Out of breath; fpent with labour. 

. Well knew 

I he prince, with patience and fufferancc fly 
So hafty heat foon cooled to fubdue ; } * 

I ho when he breatblefs wax% thnt y n 

Wh 1 ? me T r whcn ,hc fi s h ' TO iox" r,: " CW ' a,ry Q 

When I wa. dry with rage, rarcme WI, 

< ' ) Prcathlefs, 


Norris. 


Prior. 
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Brcatblefs, and faint, leaning upon mv fword. 

Came there a certain lord. Shakcp! Henry IV. p. i. 

Many fo ftratned themfelves in their race, 
down brcatblefs and dead. 


2 . 


Brcatblefs and tir’d, is all my fury fpent. 
Or docs my glutted fpleen at length relent ? 
Dead. 


that they fell 
Hayward. 


Dryden’ s JEn. 


Kneeling before this ruin of fweet life, 

And breathing to this brcatblefs excellence, 

1 he incenfe of a vow, a holy vow. Sbakefp. King John. 


Yielding to the fentence, brcatblefs thou 

rieftn 


: now. 


Prior. 


nor. 


Dr\d:n. 


And pale fhalt lie, as what thou burie 

Bred, particip. paff. [from to breed.'] 

Their malice was bred in them, and their cogitation would 
never be changed. Wtfdom, xii. . o. 

Brede. n.f. See Braid. 

In a curious brede of needle-work, one colour falls away by 
fuch juft degrees, and another rifes fo infenftbly, that we fee 
the variety, without being able to diftinguifh the total vanilh- 
ing of the one, from the lirft appearance of the other. Addifon. 

BRELCI 1 . n. J. [fuppofed from bpaecan, Sax.] 

1 . 1 he lower part of the body ; the back part. 

When the king’s pardon was offered by a hcrauld, a lewd 
boy turned towards him his naked breech, and ufed words fuit- 
ablc to that gefturc. Hayward. 

The ftorks devour fnakes and other ferpents ; which when 
they begin to creep out at their breeches , they will prefently clap 
them clofe to a wall, to keep them in. Grew’s Mufteum. 

2. Breeches. 

Ah ! that thy father had been fo refolv’d ! — 

— That you misfit ftill have worn the petticoat. 

And ne’er have itoln the b: eech from Lancafter. Sbakefpeare. 

3. 'I he hinder part of a piece of ordnance. 

So cannons, when they mount vaft pitches. 

Are tumbl’d back upon their breeches. Anonym. 

To Breech, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To put into breeches. 

2. To fit any thing with a breech ; as, to breech a gun. 

Bre'ec hes. >1. f. [bpaec. Sax. from bracca , an old Gaulifh word ; 

fo that Skinner imagines the name of the part covered with 
breeches , to be derived from that of the garment. In this fenfe 
it has no fingular.] 

1. The garment worn by men over the lower part of the body. 

Petrachio is coming in a new hat and an old jerkin, and a 
pair of old breeches, thrice turned. Sbakefp. Taming the Shrew. 

Rough fatircs, fly remarks, ill-natur’d fpeeches. 

Are always aim’d at poets that wear breeches. Prior: 

Give him a Angle coat to make, he’d do’t; 

A veft, or breeches, Angly ; but the brute 
Cou’d ne’er contrive all three to make a fuit. 

King's Art of Cookery. 

2. To wear the breeches, is, to ufurp the authority of the huf- 
bands. 

The wife of Xanthus was proud and domineering, as if her 
fortune, and her extraaion, had entitled her to the breeches. 

L'EJlrange. 

To BREED, v. a. pretcr. I bred, I have bred, [bpaeban, Sax.] 

1 . To procreate ; to generate ; to produce more of the fpecies. 

None fiercer in Numidia bred. 

With Carthage were in triumph led. Rofcommon. 

2. To occafion ; to caufe ; to produce. 

Thereat he roared for exceeding pain. 

That, to have heard, great horrour would have bred. F. 
Our own hearts we know, but we are not certain what hope 
the rites and orders of our church have bted in the hearts of 
others. , Hooker, b. iv. 

What hurt ill company, and overmuch liberty, breedeth in 
■youth ' ' Afcloams Schoolmajler. 

Intemperance and luft breed infirmities and difeafes, which, 
being propagated, fpoil theftrain of a nation. Tillotfon. 

%. To contrive ; to hatch ; to plot. 

Mv fon Edcrar! had he a hand to write this! a heart and 
brain' to breed Tt in ! , Sbakefp. King Lear. 

4. To produce from one’s fel f. 

Children would breed their teeth with much lefs danger. 

Locke on Education. 

r. To give birth to ; to be the native place. 

Mr Harding, and the worthieft divine chnftendom hath bred 
for the fpace of fomc hundreds of years, were brought up toge- 
ther in the fame univerflty. Hooker. 

Hail, foreign wonder ! 

WTom, certain, thefc rough Ihades did never breed. Milton. 

6. To educate; to qualify by education. 

Whoe’er thou art, whofe forward years arc bent 
On ftate-affairs to guide the government; 

Hear firft what Socrates of old has faid 

To the lov’d youth, whom he at Athens bred. Dry Hen. 

To breed up the fon to common lenle. 

Is evermore the parent’s leaft expence. Dryden s Juvenal. 

And left the pillagers, to rapine bred. 

Without controul, to ftrip and fpoil the dead. Vryctcn. 
His farm may not remove his children too far from him, or 
the trade he breeds them up in. 


Locke, 


B R E 

7: To bring up ; to take care of from infancy. 

Bi ed up in grief, can pleafure be our theme ? 

Uur endlcfs anguifli, does not nature claim ? 

Reafon and forrow are to us the fame. 

Ah, wretched me ! by fates averfe decreed 
To bring thee forth with pain, with care to breed. 

10 Breed, v. ?i. 

1. To bring young. 

Lucina, it feems, was breeding, and Ihc did nothing buten 
tertain the company with a difeourfe upon the difficulty of ror 
toning wad ay. ***»•> Z] 

2. 1 o encreafe by new production. ^ 

But could youth laft, and love ftill breed. 

Had joys no date, and age no need ; 

Then thefe delights my mind might move 
To live with thee, and be thy love. 

3. To be produced ; to have birth. ‘ 4 ' ’ 

Where they moft breed and haunt, I have obferv’d, 

The air is delicate. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

There is a worm that breedeth in old fnow, "and dieth foon 
after it cometh out of the fnow. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. N° 6y6. 

The caterpillar is one of the moft general of worms, and* 
breedeth of dew and leaves. Bacon 

It hath been the general tradition and belief, that maggots 
and flies breed in putrefied carcafes. Bentley. 

4. To raife a breed. 

In the choice of fwinc, choofe fuch to breed of as are of 
long large bodies. Mortimer. 

Breed, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A caft; a kind ; a fubdivifton of fpecies. 

I bring you witnefles, 

Twice fifteen thoufand hearts of England’s breed. Sbakefp. 
The horfes were young and handfome, and of the beft breed 
in the north. Sbakefp. Henry VIII. 

Walled towns, ftored arfcnals, and ordnance; all this is but 
a Iheep in ’a lion’s skin, except the breed and difpofition of the 
people be ftout and warlike. Bacon’s Effays, N° 30. 

Infectious ftreams of crowding fins began, 

And through the fpurious breed and guilty nation ran. 

Rofcommon . 

Rode fair Afcanius on a firy fteed. 

Queen Dido’s gift, and of the Tyrian breed. Dryden. 
A coufin of his laft wife’s was propofed ; but John would 
have no more of the breed. Arbutbnot’s Hijl. of J. Bull. 

2. Progeny; offspring. 

If thou wilt lend this money, lend it not 
As to thy friend ; for when did friendfhip take 
A breed of barren metal of his friend 1 Sbakejp. Mer. of Fen. 

3. A number produced at once ; a hatch. 

She lays them in the fand, where they lie till they are hatch- 
ed ; fometimes above an hundred at a breed. Grew’s Mufaum. 
Bre'edbate. n.f. [from breed and bate.] One that breeds 
quarrels ; an incendiary. 

An honeft, willing, kind fellow, as ever fervant fliall come 
in houfc withal ; and, I warrant you, no teltale, nor no breed- 
bate. Shake/p. Merry Wives of IVindfor. 

Bre'eder. n.f. [from breed.] 

1. That which produces any thing. 

’l ime is the nurfe and breeder of all good. Sbakefp. 

2. The perfon which brings up another. 

Time was, when Italy and Rome have been the beft breeders 
and bringers up of the worthieft men. Afcbam’s Schoolmajler. 

3. A female that is prolifick. 

Get thee to a nunnery ; why wouldft thou be a breeder of 
finners ? Sbakefp. Hamlet. 

Here is the babe, as loathfome as a toad, 

Amongft the fairelt breeders of our time. Sbakefp. Ttt.Andr. 
Let there be an hundred perfons in London, and as many in 
the country, we fay, that if there be fixty of them breeders in 
London, there are more than fixty in the country. Graunt. 
Yet if a friend a night or two Ihould need her, 

He’d recommend her as a fpecial breeder. Pope. 

4. One that takes care to raife a breed. 

The breeders of Englifh cattle turned much to dairy, orelle 
kept their cattle to fix or feven years old. Temple. 

Bre'eding. n.f. [from breed.] 

1. Education; inftrudion; qualifications. 

She had her breeding at my father’s charge, 

A poor phyfician’s daughter. Sbakefp. All's well that ends well. 
I am a gentleman of blood and breeding. Sbakefp. K. Lear. 
I hope to fee it a piece of none of the incaneft breeding, to be 
acquainted with the laws of nature. Glanvillc's Sctpf.s , Pref 

2. Manners; knowledge of ceremony. 

As men of breeding, fometimes men of wit, 

T’ avoid great erreurs, muft the lefs commit. 1 °P ! ‘ 

The Graces from the court did next provide 
Breeding, and wit, and air, and decent pride. 

3. Nurture; care to bring up from the infant irate* 

Why was my breeding order’ d and preferib d. 

As of a perfon feparate to God, 

Defign’d for great exploits. Milton s Agomjles, l. 3 • 

Breese. n.f. [bjuoj-a, Saxon.] A fting.ng fly ; the gadfly-^ 
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A fierce loud buzzing breefc, their ftings craw blood, 
And drive the cattle gadding through the wood ; 

Seiz’d with unufual pains, they loudly cry ; 

Tana^rus haftens thence, and leaves his channels dry . Dryd. 

KREEZE.°v. [■ [brezza, Ital.] A gentle gale; a foft wind 

We find, that thefe hotteft regions of the world, leafed un- 
der the cquinodial line, or near it, are fo refreftied with a daily 
C a!c of eaftcrly wind, which the Spaniards call breeze, that doth 
ever more blo'w ftrongeft in the heat of the day. Raleigh. 

From land a gentle breeze arole by night. 

Serenely fhonc the ftars, the moon was light. 

And the fea trembled with her ulver light. 

Gradual finks the breeze 
Into a perfect calm : that not a breath 
Is heard to quiver through theclofing wood. 

Bre'ezv. adj. [from breeze.] Fanned with gales. 

The feer, while zephyrs curl the fwclling deep, 

Balks on the breezy Ihore, in grateful deep, _ 

His oozy limbs. Pope s Odyffey, b. 111. 

Bre'hon. n.f. An Irifh word. . .... •„ 

In the cafe of murder, the brehon, that is, their judge, will 
compound between the murderer and the party murdered, 
which profecute the action, that the malefador lhall give unto 
them, or to the child or wife of him that is flain, a rccom- 
pcnce, which they call an criach. Spenfer's State of Ireland. 

Breme. adj. [from bpemman, Sax. to rage or fume.] Cruel; 
{harp; fevere. 

And when the fliining fun laugheth once. 

You deemen the fpring come at once : 

Bet eft, when you count, you freed from fear, 

Comes the breme winter, with chamfred brows. 

Full of wrinkles, and frofty furrows. Spenfer's Pajlorals. 

Brent, adj. [from bpennan, Sax. to burn.] Burnt. 

What flames, quoth he, when I thee prefent fee 
In danger rather to be drent than brent ? Fairy fheen, b. ii. 

Brest, n.f. [In architecture.] That member of a column, called 
alfo the torus, or tore. 

Brest Summers. The pieces in the outward parts of any tim- 
ber building, and in the middle floors, into which the girders 
arc framed. Harris. 

Bret. n.f. A fifti of the turbut kind, called alfo hurt or brut. 

Dill. 

Bre'thren. n.f. [The plural of brother.] See Brother. 

All thefe feds arc brethren to each other in faction, igno- 
rance, iniquity, perverfenefs, pride. Swift. 

BREVE, n.f. [In mufick.] A note or character of time, equi- 
valent to two meafures or minims. Harris. 

Bre'viary. n.f. [breviaire , Fr. breviarium, Laf.] 

An abridgment ; an epitome; a compendium. 

Crefconius, an African bifliop, has given us an abridgment, 
or breviary thereof. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

The book containing the daily fervicc of the church of Rome. 

Bre'viat. n.f. [from brevis, brevio, Lat.] A fhort compcn- 
J: nm. 

It is obvious for the fhallowcft difeourfer to infer, that the 
whole counfel of God, as far as it is incumbent for man to 
know, is comprifed in that one breviat of evangelical truth. 

Decay of Piety. 

Bre'viature. n.f. [from brevio, Lat.] An abbreviation. 

Brevi'er. n.f. A particular fizc of letter 11 fed 
fo called, probably, from being originally ufed 
breviary ; as. 


printing ; 
printing a 


Not love «hy life, nor hate, but what thou liv’fl, 

Live well, how long or (hort, permit to heav'n. Milton. 

Bre'vitv. n. f [brevitas, Lat.] Concifcnefs; Ihortnefs; con- 
traction into few words. 

V irgil, fludying brevity , and having the command of his 
own language, could bring thofe words into a narrow com- 
pafs, which a tranflator cannot render without circumlocu- 

. tions - . Dryden. 

To BREW. v. a. [brouwen, Dutch; braiuen, German; bp trail, 
Saxon.] 

1. 1 o make liquours by mixing feveral ingredients. 

We have drinks alfo brewed with feveral herbs, and roots, 

and, P iccs - „ Bacon. 

Mercy guard me ! 

Hence with thy brew’d enchantments, foul deceiver. Milton. 

2 . I o prepare by mixing things together. 

Here s neither rufli nor flirub to bear off any weather at all 
and another ftorm brewing. Sbakefp. Tcmprjt. 

1 ake away thefe chalices ; go, brew me a pottle of fack 

nC T . c Sbakefp. Merry JVivcs of IVindfor. 

Ur brew fierce tempefts on the watry main, 

r o er the globe diftil the kindly rain. Pope’s R. of the L 
to contrive; to plot. J 

the moftVonr ^ the , moft ,nalicious a nd frantick furmife, and 
t0 h,S - naU,re ’ that > 1 thillk > h ad ever been 

/lanced h°Tl Ml SUinmg M f th r C W ° rId ’ howf °ever counte- 
prim. 1 ' ous Pamphlet of a fugitive phyfician, even in 

IVotton. 
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keep his houfc, and wafti, wring, brm^ bake, fcour drcls 
#■ and make the beds, and do all myfelf. ^ w cjp* 

n.f. [from the verb.] Manner of brewing; or thing 


To Brew. v. n. To perform the office of a brewer 
I keep his houfc, and wafti, wring, brew, 
meat, and make the beds, and do all myfelf. 

Brew 

brewed. ,, nr 

Trial would be made of the like brew with potato roots, or 
burr roots, or the pith of artichokes, which are noun 111 mg 
meats Bacon s Natural Hjlory, N 4/* 

Bre'wage. n.f [from brnu.] Mixture of various things. 
Go, brew me a pottle of fack finely. 

With eggs. Sir ? , 

—Simple of itfelf : I’ll no pullet-fperm in my brewage: 

Sbakefp. Merry Wives of IVindfor. 

Bre'wer. n.f. [from brew.] A man whofe profeffion it is to 

make beer. 0 , T 

When breiucrs marr their malt with water. Sh. King Lear. 
Men every day eat and drink, though I think no man can 
demonftrate out of Euclid or Apollonius, that his baker, or 
brewer , or cook, has not conveyed poifon into his meat or 

drink. , , ™'>”' 

Bre'whouse. n.f [from brew and boufe.] A houfc appiopri- 

ated to brewing. 

In our brewhouf's, bakehoufes, and kitchens, arc made divers 
drinks, breads, and meats. Bacon’s New Atlantis. 

Bre'winc. n.f. [from brew.] Quantity of liquour brewed. 

A brewing of new beer, fet by old beer, maketh it work 

Bacon’s Natural Hijlory, N 1 314. 
bread foaked in boiling fat pot- 


again. 

Bre'wxs. n.f. A piece of 
tage, made of falted meat. 

Bri'ar. n.f. See Brier. 

BRIBE, n.f. [Bribe, in French, originally fignifies a piece of 
bread, and is applied to any piece taken from the reft ; it is 
therefore likely, that a bribe originally fignified, among us, a 
Ihare of any thing unjuftly got.] A reward given to pervert 
thejudgment, or corrupt the conduct. 

You have condemn’d and noted Lucius Pella, 

For taking bribes here of the Sardians. Sbakefp. Julius C re far . 

Nor lels may Jupiter to gold alcribe. 

When he turn’d himfelf into a bribe. Waller. 

If a man be covetous, profits or bribes may put him to the 
tell. L’EJlrange. 

There’s joy when to wild will you laws preferibe. 

When you bid fortune carry back her bribe. Dryden. 

To Bribe, v.a. [from the noun.] To gain by bribes ; to give 
bribes, rewards, or hire, to bad purpofes. It is feldom, and 
not properly, ufed in a good fenfe. 

How pow’rful are chafte vows ! the wind and tide 

You brib’d to combat on the Englifh fide. Dryden. 

Bri'ber .n.f. [from bribe.] One that pays for corrupt practices. 

Affedion is ftill a briber of the judgment ; and it is hard for 
a man to admit a reafon againft the thing he loves ; or to con- 
fefs the force of an argument againft an intereft. South . 

Bri'ber y. n.f. [from bribe.] The crime of taking rewards for 
bad pradices. 

There was a law made by the Romans, againft the bribery 
and extortion of the governours of provinces : before, fays Ci- 
cero, the governours did bribe and extort as much as was 
fufficient for themfelves ; but now they bribe and extort as 
much as may be enough not only for themfelves, but for judges, 
jurors, and magiftrates. Bacon. 

No bribery of courts, or cabals of fadions, or advantages of 
fortune, can remove him from the folid foundations of honour 
and fidelity. Dryden’ s Aurengz. Preface. 

BRICK, n. f. [brick, Dutch ; Iriquc, Fr. according to Menage, 
from imbrex, Lat. whence birica. ] 

1. A mafs of burnt day, fquared for the ufe of builders. 

For whatfoever doth fo alter a body, as it returneth not a- 
gain to that it was, may be called alteratio major ; as coals 
made of wood, or bricks of earth. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

They generally gain enough by the rubbifti and bricks, which 
the prefent architeds value much beyond thofe of a modern 
make, to defray the charges of their fearch. Addifon. 

But fpread, my fons, your glory thin or thick. 

On paflivc paper, or on folid brick. Pope's Dunciad. 

2. A loaf {haped like a brick. 

To Brick, v. a. [from the noun.] To lay with bricks. 

1 he fexton comes to know where he is to be laid, and whe- 
ther his grave is to be plain or bricked. Swift. 

Lrickbat. n.f [from brick and bat.] A piece of brick. 

Earthen bottles, filled with hot water, do provoke in bed a 
fweat more daintily than brickbats hot. Bacon’s Natural Hijl. 

Bri'ckclay. n.f [from brick and clay.] Clay ufed for mak- 
ing brick. 

I have obferved it only in pits wrought for tile and briciclay. 

n > , r „ , . Woodward on Foffils. 

Bri ckdust. n.f [from brick and dujl.] Dull made by pound- 
ing bricks. 1 r 

This ingenious authour, being thus (harp fet, got together a 
convenient quantity of brickdujl, and difpofedof it into feveral 
papers. Spoliator, N« 283. 

Bri ckearth. n.f [from brick and earth.] Earth ufed in 
maxing bricks. 
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They grow very well both on the hazelly brick earths, and 
on gravel. Mortimer. 

Brick-kiln. n.f. [from brick and kiln.] A kiln : a D Iace to 
burn bricks. ’ P 

Like the Ifratlites in the brick-kilns , they multiplied the more 
for their oppreffion. D of p- 

LiRi cklai er. n.f. [from brick and lay. J A man whofc trade 
it is to build with bricks ; a brick-mafon. 

The elder of them, being put to nurfe. 

And ignorant of his birth and parentage. 

Became a bricklayer, when he came to age. Shake/p. //. VI. 

If you had liv’d, Sir, 

Time enough to have been interpreter 
To Babel’s bricklayers, furc the tow’r had Hood. Donne. 
Bri'ckmaker. n. f. [from brick and make.] One whofc trade 
it is to make bricks. 

I hey are common in day-pits ; but the brickmakers pick 
them out of the day. Woodward on FoJJds. 

Bri'dal. adj. [from bride.] Belonging to a wedding j nuptial} 
connubial. 

Our wedding chcar to a fad fun’ral fcaft, 

Our folcmn hymns to fullen dirges change. 

Our bridal flowers ferve for a buried corfe. Shakefp. 

Come, I will bring thee to thy bridal chamber. Shakefp. 
The amorous bird of night 
Sung fpoufal, and bid hade the ev’ningftar, 

On his hill-top to light the bridal lamp. Par ad. lojl , b. viii. 

Your ill-meaning politician lords. 

Under pretence of bridal friends and guefts. 

Appointed to await me thirty fpies. Miltons Agonifl. /. 1 195. 

When to my arms thou brought’ ft thy virgin love, 

I- air angels fung our bridal hymn above. Dryden. 

With all the pomp of woe, and forrow’s pride ! 

Oh, early loft ! oh, fitter to be led 

In chearful fplendour to the bridal bed ! JValJh. 

For her the fpoufe prepares the bridal ring. 

For her white virgins hymenaeals fing. Pope's Eloifa to Abel. 
Br i'dal. n.f. The nuptial feftival. 

Nay, we muft think, men arc not gods } 

Nor of them look for fuch obfcrvancc always, 

As fits the bridal. Shakefp. Othello. 

Sweet day, fo cool, fo calm, fo bright. 

The bridal of the earth and (ky. 

Sweet dews fliall weep thy fall to-night ; 

For thou muft die. Herbert. 

In death’s dark bow'rs our bridals we will keep, 

And his cold hand 

Shall draw the curtain when we go to fleep. Dryden. 

BRIDE, n.f. [bpyb, Saxon } brudur, in Runick, fignifies a beau- 
tiful woman.] A woman new married. 

Help me mine own love’s praifes to refound, 

Ne let the fame of any beenvy’d } 

So Orpheus did lor his own bride. Spenfer's Epithalamium. 

The day approach d, when fortune lhould decide 
Th’ important enterprizc, and give the bride. Dryden' s Fab. 

Thefe are tributes due from pious brides. 

From a chafte matron, and a virtuous wife. Smith's Phccdr. 
Bri'debed. n.f. [from bride and bed.] Marriage-bed. 

Now until the break of day. 

Through this houfe each fairy ftray ; 

To the beft bri debed will w'e. 

Which by us {hall blefled be. Shakefp. Midfum. Night's Dr. 

Would David's fon, religious, juft, and brave, j 
To the firft b> idebed of the world receive > 

A foreigner, a heathen, and a flave? 3 Prior. 

Brx'decake. n.f [from bride and owe.] A cake diftributed to 
the guefts at the wedding. 

With the phantfies of hey-troll, 

Troll about the bridal bowl, 

And divide the broad bridecake 

Round about the bride’s ftake. Ben. John foil's Underwoods. 
The writer, refolved to try his fortune, fafted all day, and, 
that he might be furc of dreaming upon fomething at night, 
procured an handfome flice of bridecake, which he placed very 
conveniently under his pillow. Spectator, N v 59 " • 

Bri'decroom. n.f. [from bride and groom.] Anew married 
man. 

As are thofc dulcet founds in break of day. 

That creep into the dreaming bridegroom's ear. 

And fummon him to marriage. Shakefp. Merch. of Venice. 
Why, happy bridegroom ! 

Why doft thou fteal fo foon away to bed ? Dryden. 

Bri'demen. ; n.f. The attendants on the bride and bridc- 
Bri'demaids. ) groom. 

Bri'dEStake. n.f. [from bride and fake.] It feems to be a 
poft let in the ground, to dance round, like a maypole. 

And divide the broad bridecake, 

Round about the bridefake. Ben. fohnfon's Undcnvoods . 
BRIDEWELL, n.f. [The palace built by St. Bride’s, or Brid- 
get’ swell, was turned into a workhoufe.] A houfe of correction. 

He would contribute more to reformation than all the work- 
houfes and Bridewells in Europe. Spectator, N ,J 157. 
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[kr’-c, Saxon.] 

1 ; A building railed over water for the 


What need the 

And rr „„d Araxcs, whf^tt^coS {£? 

2. The upper part of the nofe. Dr yden. 

The railing gently the bridge of the nofe, doth prevent ,1 
deformity of a fiddle nofe. Bacon's Natu, a! tty L N , J 

l p h B C fu PPorter of the ftnngs in ftringed inftruments of mufick' 
place ‘ ^ n ° Un J T ° raifc a b ^ge overly 

Came to the fca ; and over Hcllefpont 

BRipZf S [3, ^" r 7 c wi "' Afe j° inU 1 * i. * 

1. I he headftall and reins by which a horfe is reftrained and 

verned. “ u I 

Creeping and crying, till they feiz’d at laft 

His courier s bridle, and his feet embrac’d. Dryden’s Fabt,- 

2. A rcftraint ; a curb ; a check. ) 

I he king refolved to put that place, which fome men fancied 
to be 2. bridle upon the city, into the hands of fucli a man as 
he might rely upon Clarendon. 

A bright genius often betrays itfelf into many errours with- 
out a continual biidle on the tongue. ' Watts 

^ °, ^ R1DLE ‘ v ‘ a ‘ f<>°™ the noun.] 

1. I o reftrain, or guide by a bridle. 

I bridle in my ftruggling mufe with pain. 

That longs to launch into a bolder ftrain. Add-fm 

2 . To put a bridle on any thing. J 

The queen of beauty {top’d her bridled doves ; 

Approv’d the little labour of the Loves. Prior. 

3. To reftrain ; to govern. 

I he difpofition of thefe things is committed to them, whom 
law may at all times bridle, and fuperiour power controul. 

Hooker, b. v. § 9. 

With a ftrong, and yet a gentle hand. 

You bridle faction, and our hearts command. Waller. 

To Bri dle, v. n. To hold up the head. 

Bri'dlehand. n.f. [from bridle and hand.] The hand which 
holds the bridle in riding. 

In the turning, one might perceive the bridhhand fomething 
gently ftir; but, indeed, fo gently, as it did rather diftil virtue 
than ufe violence. Sidney, b. ii. 

I he heat of fummer put his blood into a ferment, which 
affected his bridtehand with great pain. Wifdfnan's Surgery. 

BRIEF, adj. [brevis, Lat. brief, Fr.] 

I. Short; concife. It is now feldom ufed but of words. 



A play there is, my lord, fome ten words long, 
vVhich is as brief as I have know'll a play ; 

But by teif words, my lord, it is too long. 


Which makes it tedious. Shakefp. Midfum. Night’s Dream. 

I will be mild and gentle in my words. — 

— And brief, good mother, for I am in hafte. Shakefp. R. HI. 

I muft begin with rudiments of art. 

To teach you gamut in a briefer • fort. 

More plcafant, pretty, and effectual. Shakefp. Tam. Shrezv. 
They nothing doubt prevailing, and to make it brief wars. 

Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

The brief ltile is that which expreffeth much in little. ■ 

Ben. Johnfon’s Difcovery. 
If I had quoted more words, I had quoted more profane- 
nefs ; and therefore Mr. Congreve has reafon to thank me for 
being brief. Collier’ s Vi nv of the Stage. 

2. Con trailed ; narrow. 

The fhrine of Venus, or ftraight pight Minerva, 

Poftures beyond brief nature. Shakefp. Cymlcline . 

Brief, n.f. [brief Dutch, a letter.] 

1. A writing of any kind. 

There is a brief, how many fports arc ripe : 

Make choice of which your highnefs will fee firft Shakefp. 
The apoftolical letters arc of a twofold kind and difference, 
viz. fome are called briefs, becaufe they are comprifed in a 
a Ihort and compendious way of writing. Ayliffcs Panrgou. 

2. A Ihort extract, or epitome. 

But how you muft begin this enterprize, 

I will your highnefs thus in brief advife. Fairy S^t/ecn, b. ii. 
I doubt not but I /hall make it plain, as far as a fum or brief 
can make a caufc plain. Bacon’s Holy U ar. 

The brief pf this tranfaition is, thefe fpringsthat nrife here, 
are impregnated with vitriol. IVoodxvard on Fcffils. 

3. In law. 

A writ whereby a man is fummoned to anfwer to any ac- 
tion ; or it is any precept of the king in writing, iffuing out of 
any court, whereby he commands any thing to be done. Comet. 

4. The writing given the pleaders, containing the cafe. 

The brief with weighty crimes was charg’d, 

On which the pleader much enlarg’d. Swift. 

5. Letters patent, giving licence to a charitable collcifiicn for any 
publick or private lofs. 

6. [In mufick. J A mcafure of quantity', which contains two 

ftrokes down in beating time, and as many up. Harris. 

BrEkflv. adv. [from brief] Concifely ; in tew words. 

I will 
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I will fpeak in that manner which the fubjeift requires ; that 
is, probably, and moderately, and briefly. Bacon. 

The modeft queen a while, with downcaft eyes; 

Ponder’d the fpeech ; then briefly thus replies. Dryden. 

Br i'efness. n.f. [from brief] Concifenefs ; {hortnefs. 

They excel in grandity and gravity', in fmoothnefs and pro- 
priety, in quickneis and briefnefs. Camden's Remains. 

BRI'ER. n.f [bjuep, Sax.] A plant. 

The fweet and die wild forts are both fpecies of the rofe ; 
which fee. 

What fubtle hole is this, 

Whofc mouth is cover’d with rude growing briers ? Shakefp. 

Then thrice under a brier doth creep, 1 

Which at both ends was rooted deep, V 

And over it three times doth leap ; J 

Her magick much availing. Drayton’s Nymphid. 
Bri'er v. adj. [from brier.] Rough; thorny; full of briers. 
Brig, and poflibly alfo Brix, is derived from the Saxon bjucj. 
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a bridge; which, to this day, in die northern counties, is called 
a briggj and not a bridge. Gibfon’s Camden. 

BRIGADE. n f. [brigade, Fr. It is now generally pronounced 
with the accent on the Lift fyllable.] Adivifionof forces; a 
body of men, coniifting of feveral fquadrons of horfe, or bat- 
talions of foot. 

Or fronted brigades form. Paradife Lojl, b. ii. 
Here the Bavarian duke his brigades leads. 

Gallant in arms, and gaudy to behold. Philips. 

Briga'de Major. An officer appointed by the brigadier to af- 
fift him in the management and ordering of his brigade; and 
he there a£b as as a major general docs in an army. Harris. 
Brigadier General. An officer who commands a brigade of 
horfe or foot in an army; next in order below a major general. 
Brigand, n.f. [brigand, hr.] A robber; one that belongs to 
a band of robbers. 

There might be a rout of fuch barbarous theevifh brigands 
in fome rocks ; but it was a degeneration from the nature of 
man, a political creature. “ Bramhal again ft Hobbes. 

Bri'gandine. ) , rf , . 

Bri'gantine. \ n 'J' L‘ rom brigand.] 

1. Alight vefiel ; fuch as has been formerly ufed by corfairs or 
pirates. 

Like as a a warlike brigandine, apply’d 
To fight, lays forth her threatful pikes afore 
The engines, which in them fad death do hide. Spenfer. 

Scarce five years are paft. 

Since in your brigantine you fail’d to fee 

The Adriatick wedded. Otway’s Venice Preferved. 

The conful obliged him to deliver up his fleet, and reftore 

the {hips, rcferving only to himfelf two brigantines. Arbuthnot. 

2. A coat of mail. 

Then put on all thy gorgeous arms, thy helmet 
And bngandme of brafs, thy broad habergeon, 

BRIGH?^’ 

1. Shining; glittering; full of light: 

Through a cloud 

Drawn round about thee like a radiant ftirinc. 

Dark, with exceffive bright, thy fkirts appear. Par. L. b. Hi. 

Then {hook the facred ftirinc, and fuddVn light 
Sprung through the vaulted roof, and made the temple bright. 

2. Gear; evident. Dryden. 

caffi e wkhlr/°Ar Pr ° Ce / d t0 ° thathe may with more 

kam.Ton * ^ draw rhe 

3. IH-ftrious; 

Witty , acute ; fubde ; as a bright genius. 

To Brighten. *. a. [from bright . J * 

1. I o make bright ; to make to fhine. 

I he purple morning rifing with the year 

Salutes the fpring, as her ccleftial eyes } 

Adorn the world, and brighten all the {kies. 

2. To make luminous by light from without. 

An eeftafy, that mothers only feel. 

Plays round my heart, and brightens up my forrow 

3. route, d. m*i,. 

It ° r “th line? Smf '- 

S: To ^ "no. P, ft . 

\ HW' ”• *• T ° VO" bright ; to door o Pi lh 


Drydi 


ten. 


1 b. ix. 1. 634. 


Dryden' s /. En . 


Swift . 


The blazing brightnefs of her beauty’s beam; 

And glorious light of her fun-fliining face. 

To tell, were as to ftrive againft the ftream. * Fairy b. 1 . 
A 1'word, by long lying ftill, will contra< 3 : a rtift, which {hall 
deface its brightnefs. South. 

Vex’d with the prefen t moment’s heavy gloom, 

Why feek W'e brightnejs from the years to come ? Prior. 
2. Acutenefs. 

The brightnefs of his parts, the folidityof his Judgment, and 
the candour and generofity of his temper, diftinguilhcd him ill 
an age of great politenefs. ' Prior. 

Bri'lliancy. n.f. [from brilliant.] Luftrc ; fplendour. 
BRILLIANT. adj. [bri Hunt, Fr.] Shining; fparkling; fpJen- 
did ; full of luftre. 

So have I feen in larder dark 
Of veal a lucid loin. 

Replete with many a brilliant fpark. 

As wife philofophers remark, 

At once both ftink andlhine. Dorfet. 

Bri'lliant. n.f A diamond of the fineft cut, formed into 
angles, fo as to rcfradl the light, and ftiine more. 

In deference to his virtues, I forbear 
To Ihcw you what the reft in orders were ; 

This brilliant is fo fpotlefs and fo bright, 

He needs not foil, but ftiines by his own proper light. Dryd. 
Bri'lliantness. n.f. [from brilliant.] Splendour; luftre. 
Brills, n.f. The Hair on the eyelids of a horfe. Di£l. 

BRIM. n. f. [brim, Icelandifli.j 

1. The edge of any thing. 

His hat being in the form of a turban, daintily made, the 
locks of his hair came down about the brims of it. Bacon. 

2. The upper edge of any vcflel. 

To make the coming hours o’erflow with joy. 

And pleafure down the brim. Shakefp. All's well that ends well. 

How my head in ointment fwims ! 

How my cup o’erlooks her brims ! Crafloawi 

So when with crackling flames a cauldron fries, 

The bubbling waters from the bottom rife. 

Above the brims they force their firy way. 

Thus in a bafon drop alhilling. 

Then fill the veflel to the brim. 

You /hall obferve, as you are filling. 

The pond’rous metal feems to fwim. 

3. The top of any liquour. 

The feet of the priefts that bare the ark, were dipped in the 
brim of the water. jjj . - 

4. The bank of a fountain. J J 5 ' 

It told me it was Cynthia’s own. 

Within whole cheerful brims 

That curious nymph had oft been known 
To bathe her fnowy limbs. Draytottl 

To Brim. v. a. [from the noun.] To fill to the top. 

May thy brimmed waves, for this. 

Their full tribute never mils. 

From a thoufand rills. 

This faid, a double wreath Evander twin’d • 

And poplars black and white his temples bind • * 

Then brims his ample bowl ; with like defign 
The reft invoke the gods, with fprinkled wine. 

I o Brim. v. n. To be full to the brim. 

Now horrid frays 

Commence, the brimming glafles now are hurl’d 
With dire intent. 

BrTmful. adj. [from brim and full. 1 Full 
charged. 

Meafurc my cafe, how by thy beauty’s filling, 

With feed of woes my heart brimful is charg’d. Sidney, b i 
We have try d the utmoft of our friends ; ' j 

Our legions are brimful, our caufc is ripe. Shakefp. J. Cmf 
Her brimful eyes, that ready flood, JF J J ' 

And only wanted will to weep a flood, 

Ileleas d their watry ftore. n- .j > r , , 

I he good old king at parting wrung my hand/” * “ 

H.s eyes brimful of tears; then fighing, cry’d, 

Prithee, be careful of my fon. ~ AJj'r » /- 
Br.m [ fro^ ^ ****#£** 

BrTm HE » ^ r a r n / brtn fi lne f s of his force. Shakefp. Hen V 

B Wh P n / f f ° m WJ A bowI fuI1 to th c top. ' * 

Till tt f m P ? Und ’ and Mndl y dimmers flow, 

I ill the frefh garlands on their foreheads glow Dr A 

Bri'mming. adj. [from brim.] Full to the brim 
And twice befides her beeftings never fail. 

To ftore the dairy with a brinnning pail. n , 

Brimstone, n.f. fcorructed frnm 1 ; , /» Dr yden. 

firy ftone.J Sulphur. See SULPHUR ^ ren ^ mt> that is > 
From his infernal furnace forth he threw 
Huge flames, that dimmed all the heaven’* 

Enroll’d in dufkifh fmoke and brimjlont blue S Fairy S> h ' 

This vapour is generally fuDDofed tn lv. r 1 L * y *• 

:an fee no reafon for fuch a fijpofi ^ ZZVhuZt 
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Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Milton. 


of lighted brim/lone matches to the fmoke, they all went out in 
an inftant. Addifon on Italy. 

Bri'mstony. adj. [from brimjlone.] Full of brimftone ; con- 
taining fulphur ; fulphureous. 

Bri'nded. adj. [brin, Fr. a branch.] Streaked; tabby; mark- 
ed with branches. 

Thrice the brinded cat hath mew’d. 

She tam’d the bl inded lionefs. 

And fpotted mountain pard. 

My brinded heifer to the flake I lay ; 

Two thriving calves fhe fuckles twice a day. Dryden. 

Btu'ndle. n.f [from brinded.] Thc date of being brinded. 

A natural brindle. Clarijfa. 

Bri'ndled. adj. [from brindle.'] Brinded ; flreaked. 

The boar, my fillers ! aim the fatal dart, 

And ftrike the brindled monitor to the heart. Addifon’ s Ovid. 
BRINE, n. f. 

1. Water impregnated with fait. 

The cncrcafmg of the weight of water, will cncreafc its 
power of bearing ; as we fee brine, when it is fait enough, will 
bear an egg. Bacon’s Nat. Hi/lory , N° 790. 

Difloivc the flieeps dung in water, and add to it as much fait 
as will make it a ftrong brine , in this liquour, to fteep your 
corn. Mortimer. 

2. The fea. 

All, but mariners. 

Plung’d in the foaming brine , did quit the vcfTel, 

Then all afire with me. Sbakefp. Tempejl. 

The air was calm, and, on the level brine. 

Sleek Panopc, with all her fillers, play’d. 

As when two adverfe winds 
Engage with horrid {hock, the ruffled brine 
Roars ftormy. 

3. Tears. 

What a deal of brine 

Hath wafh’d thy fallow checks for Rofaline ! 

Bri'nepit. n.f. [from brine and pit.] Pit of fait water. 

Then I lov’d thee. 

And fhew’d thee all the qualities o’ th’ ifle. 

The frefli fprings, brinepits , barren place, and fertile. 

Sbakefp. Tempejl. 

To BRING, v. a. [bpinjan, Sax. preter. I brought ; part. pall'. 
brought ; bj-.oht, Sax.] 

1. To fetch from another place ; diflinguifhed from to carry, or 
convey, to another place. 

I was the chief that rais’d him to the crown. 

And I’ll be chief to bring him down again. Sbakefp. H. VI. 
And as fhe was going to letch it, he called to her, and faid. 
Bring me, I pray thee, a morfel of bread in thy hand. 

1 Kings , xvii. 1 1. 

A regiftry of lands may furnifh eafy fecurities of money, 
that {hall be brought over by flrangers. Temple . 

2. To convey in one’s own hand ; not to fend by another. 

And if my wifh’d alliance plcafe your king. 

Tell him he fliould not fend the peace, but bring. Dryden. 
•?. To produce ; to procure. 

There is nothing will bring you more honour, and more eafe, 
- - • Bacon. 


Milton. 


Philips. 


Sbakefp. 


Sbakefp. Othello. 
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world will as certainly bring us home to ourfelves. VEf.ranoe 
The undemanding fliould be brought to the difficult and 


than to do what right in juflicc you may. 

4 . To caufe to come. 

,He protells he loves you. 

And needs no other fuitor, but his liking 

To bring you in again. .. 

There is but one God, who made heaven and earth, and fea 
and winds ; but the folly and madnefs of mankind brought in 
the images of gods. . , . SuUtngfleet. 

The fountains of the great deep being broke open, fo as a 
general deflruaion and devallation was brought upon the earth, 
and all things in it. . . , Burnet s Theory. 

Brin g back gently their wandering minds, by going before 
them in the train they fhould purfue, without any rebuke. I wXy. 

The great queflion, which, in all ages, has diflurbed man- 
kind, and brought on them thofe mifehiefs. Locke. 

5 ’ 1 Since he could not have a feat among them himfelf, hewould 
bring in one, who had more merit. Taller, N » 1 • 

6. To reduce; to recal. . . 

Nathan’s fable had fo good an effe£l, as to ^ f e 
ter God’s own heart to a right fenfe of his guilt. Spell. N 83. 

*7 To attra£l ; to draw along. 

* In diflillation, the water afeends difficultly, and irim ova 
with it fome part of the oil of vitriol. Newton s C iptuks. 

t. To put into any particular flate or circumftances, to m.ik 

““ h' of reasoning, which that ftudy neceffi- 

rily 1 , 7 *' L miml to, .hoy mijh. bo .Hero .ronsfo, .o offer 
oarts of knowledge, as they fh.all have occafion. _ 

The quellion for bringing the king to juftice was immediately 
put, and carried without any oppof.t.o|fct fUa 

1 A du^cmtiidcraiion of the vanities of the world, will natti- 
raliy W us to the contempt of it i and U.e contempt of the 


Locke, 


Dryden. 


knotty parts of knowledge, by infenfible degrees. 

10. To recal ; to fummons. 

But thofe, and more than I to mind can bring, 

Menalcas has not yet forgot to fing. 

11. To induce; to prevail upon. 

The nature of the things, contained in thofe words, would 

not differ him to think otherwile, how, or whenfoever, he is 
brought to refledl on them. - 

It feems fo prepoflerous a thing to men, to make thcmfelves 
unhappy in order to happinefs, that they do not eafily brin* 
themfelves to it. p oc £ 

Profitable employments would be no lefs a diverfion than any 
of the idle fports in fafhion, if men could but be brought to de- 
light in them. 

12. To bring about. [See About.] To bring to pafs; to effed. 

This he conceives not hard to bring about. 

If all of you would join to help him out. Dryden’ s Ltd. Emp, 
This turn of mind threw off the oppofitions of envy and 
competition ; it enabled him to gain the mofl vain and im- 
practicable into his defigns, and to bring about feveral great 
events, for the advantage of the publick. Addifon' s Freeholder. 

13. To bring forth. To give birth to; to produce. 

The good queen. 

For fhe is good, hath brought you forth a daughter : 

Here ’tis ; commends it to your blefling. Shakefp. 

More wonderful 

Than that which, by creation, firfl brought forth 
Light out of darknels ! Paradife Lojl , b. xii. /. 472: 

Bewail thy falfehood, and the pious works 
It hath brought forth, to make thee memorable 
Among illuflrious women, faithful wives. Milton’s Agonif. 

Bellona leads thee to thy lover’s hand, 1 

Another queen brings forth another brand, V 

To burn with foreign fires her native land ! j 

Dryden, /Eneid vii. I. 444. 
Idlcnefs and luxury bring forth poverty and want ; and this 
tempts men to injuflice; and that caufcth enmity and animo- 
fity. Tillotfon. 

The value of land is raifed, when it is fitted to bring forth a 
greater quantity of any valuable produCl. Locke. 

14. To bring forth. To bring to light. 

The thing that is hid, bringeth he forth to light. 

Job, xxviii. it. 

15. To bring in. To reduce. 

Send over into that realm fucli a ftrong power of men, as 
fliould perforce bring in all that rebellious rout, and loofe peo- 
ple. Spenfer on Ireland. 

1 6. To bring in. To afford gain. 

The foie meafure of all his courtefies is, what return they will 
make him, and what revenue they will bring him in. South. 
Trade brought us in plenty and riches. Locke. 

17. To bring in. To introduce. 

Entertain no long dilcourfc with any ; but, if you can, bring 
in fomething to feafon it with religion. Taylor. 

The fruitfulncfs of Italy and the like, are not brought in by 
force, but naturally rife out of the argument. Addifon. 

Quotations are bed brought in, to confirm fome opinion 
controverted. Swift. 

18. To bring off". To clear; to procure to be acquitted; to 
caufe to efcape. 

I trufled to my head, that has betrayed me ; and I found 
fault with my legs, that would otherwife have brought me of. 

DEf range. 

Set a kite upon the bench, and it is forty to one he’ll bring 
off a crow at the bar. L Ef range. 

The bed way to avoid this imputation, and to bring off the 
credit of our underdanding, is to be truly religious. Tillotfon. 

19. To bring on. To engage in aCtion. 

If there be any that would reign, and take up all the time, 
let him find means to take them ofi, and bring others on. 

Bacon, Effay 36. 

20. To bring over. To convert ; to draw to a new party. 

This liberty fhould be made ufc of upon few occafions, 01 

fmall importance, and only with a view of bringing over his 
own fide, another time, to fomething of greater and more 
publick moment. Swift on the Sentiments of a Ch. of Engl. man. 

The protedant clergy will find it, perhaps, no difficult mat- 
ter to bring great numbers over to the church. Swijt. 

21. To bring out. To exhibit ; to file w. . 

If I make not this cheat bring out another, and the fearers 
prove fheep, let me be unrolled. Shakefp. IE inter s Tae. 

Which he could bring out, where he had. 

And what he bought them for, and paid. Hudibras. 

Thcfc fhakc his foul, and, as they boldly prefs. 

Bring out his crimes, and force him to confefs. Drffen. 

Another way made ufe of, to find the weight o c 
rii, was by the weight of Greek coins ; but thofe experiments 
bring out die denarius heavier. Arbut/mt. 

22 . To bring under. Tofubduc; to reprefs. • • „ 

That {harp courfe which you have fet down, for the IrNN? 
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I* of more vob* of Ulfter. and preparing 

p T , %>^°i"‘>™ thc bct , tcr ddcrvcr ; ha , th 

» '4 “ ’ ** hc may 

, kk r ZlJ 'J ' To educate i to inltrucT i to form. 
j ' The well bringing up of the people, ferves as a mod lure 

b °Hc fflat° takes upon him the charge of bringing up young 
men, cfpccially young gentlemen, fhould have fomething more 

They frequently convcrfed with this lovely virgin, who had 
been brought up by' her father in the fame courfe ot knowledge. 

1 Addtjon. Guardian, N° 107. 

24. To bring up. To bring into practice. 

Several obliging deferences, condefeenfions, and fubm.ffions, 
with many outwa”rd forms and ceremonies, were fird of all 
brought up among the politer part of mankind, who lived in 
courts and cities. Spoliator, N J 119. 

25. To bring up. To caufe to advance. 

Bring up your army ; but, I think, you 11 find, 

Thev've not prepar’d for us. Shakefp. Coriolar.us. 

Bri'nger .n.f [from bring.] Thc perfon that brings any thing. 
Yet the fird bringer of unwelcome news 
Hath but a lofing office : and his tongue 
Sounds ever after as a fullen bell, 

Remember’d tolling a deaf! friend. Shakefp. Henry IV . p. ii. 
Bed you fee fafe thc bringer 

Out of thc hod : I mud attend mine office. Shakefp. 

Bri'nger up. Inllru&or; educator. 

Italy and Rome have been breeders and bringers up of the 
worthied men. Afchams Schoolmajler. 

Bri'nish. adj. [from brine.] Having the tade of brine; (alt. 
Nero would be tainted with remorfe 
To hear and fee her plaints, her brinijh tears. Shakefp. 

For now I dand, as one upon a rock, 

Environ’d with a wildcrnefs of fea. 

Who marks the waxing tide grow wave by wave ; 

Expedting ever when fome envious furge 
Will, in his brinijh bowels, fwallow him. Shakefp. T. Andr. 
Bri'nishness. n.f. [from brinijh.] Saltncfs ; tendency to fidt- 
nefs. 

BRINK, n. f. [brink, Danifh.] Thc edge of any place, as of a 
precipice or a river. 

Th’ amazed flames dand gather’d in a heap, 

And from the precipice’s brink retire, 

Afraid to venture on fo large a leap. Dryden’ s Ann. Mirab. 
We dand therefore on the brinks and confines of thofe dates 
at the day of doom. Atterbtiry. 

So have I feen, from Severn’s brink, 

A flock of geefe jump down together ; 

Swim where the bird of Jove wou’d fink. 

And, fwimming, never wet a feather. 

Bri'ny. adj. [from brine.] Salt. 

He, who fird the paffage try’d. 

In harden’d oak his heart did hide ; 

Or his, at lead, in hollow wood. 

Who tempted fird the briny flood. 

Then, briny fcas, and tadeful fprings, farewel. 

Where fountain nymphs, confus’d with Nereids, dwell. 

Addifon’ s Renuirks on Italy. 
A muriatick or briny tade feems to be produced by a mixture 
of an acid and alkaline fait; for fpiritof fait, and fait of tartar, 
mixed, produce a fait like fea fait. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Bri'ony. See Bryony. 

BRISK, adj. [ brufque , Fr.] 

1. Lively; vivacious; gay; fprightly ; applied to men. 

rr ythee, die, and fet me free. 

Or eli’c be 

Kind and brijk, and gay like me. Sir J. Denham. 

A creeping young fellow, that had committed matrimony 
with a br.fi gamefome lafs, was fo altered in a few days, that he 
was hker a fceleton than a living man. L’EHranve 

Why fhou’d all honour then be ta’en 7 g 

From lower parts, to load thc brain : 

When other limbs we plainly fee, 

Each in his way, as brijk as lie ? 

2. Powerful ; fpirituous. 

Our nature here is not unlike our wine ; 

Some forts, when old, continue biijk and fine. 

... Under ground, thc rude Riphaxin race 
M.micki,, / cyder, with the brake’s product wild. 

Sloes pounded hips, and fervis’ harfliefl juice. Philips 

fome nh- ft ^ eCdS J C fome ext L eriour caufc > a "d the brijk ading of 
3- Viv id ^bright" ° Ut mC ’ Wh ° fC CfficaCy 1 Can,10t rci,ft * Locke ‘ 

. b “auf« my inft rumcn t w, 
wnnl 11. * , , U nwimfied thirty or twenty five times it 

ave made the objed appear more brijk and pleafant.’ 

& UP ’ , To come up brifkly. °^ 

• »-f [jnehet, Fr.] The breail of an animal. 


Swift. 


Dryden. 


Prior. 
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vam. 
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See that none of the wool be wanting, that their gums he 
red, teeth white and even, and the brijkei (kin red. Mem time) . 
Briskly, aclv. [from - ■.-//.] Adively ; vigoroufiv. 

Wc have feen the air in thc bladder fuddenly expand itlei. (<> 
much, and fo biijldy, that it manifeftly lifted up fome light jo- 
dies that leaned upon it. ( _ EcyU. 

I could plainly perceive thc creature to fuck in many of the 
mofl minute animalcula, that were fwimming brijUy aliout in 
the water. . Ra >' 0,1 the Ortahon. 

Bri'sknEss. n.f [from brijk.] 

1. Livclinefs; vigour; quickncfs. 

Some remains of corruption, though they tio not conquer 
and extinguifh, yet will flackcn and allay die vigour and brijk - 
nefs of the renewed principle. South. 

2. Gayety. 

But the mofl difliiiguifhing part of his charadcr feems to 
me, to be his brijknef , his jollity, and his good humour. Dr yd. 
BRFSTLE. n.f [bjuj-el. Sax.] ' The fliff hair of fwine. 

I will not open my lips fo wide as a brijlle may enter. Shakcjp. 
Hc is covered with hair, and not, as "the boar, with brijtles , 
which probably fpend more upon the fame matter which, in 
other creatures, makes the horns ; for brijlles feern to be no- 
thing clfebut a horn fplit into a multitude of little ones. Grew. 
Two boars whom love to battle draws. 

With rifing brijlles, and with frothy jaws. 

Their adverfe breails with tufks oblique they wound. Drydi 
To Bri'stle. v. a. [from the noun.] To eredt in brifllcs. 

Now for die bare-pickt bone of majefty, 

Doth dogged war bnjlle his angry crefl. 

And fnarlcth in the gentle eyes of peace. Shakefp. K. John. 

Which makes him plume himfelf, and brijlle up 
The crefl of youth againfl your dignity. Shakejp. 11 . IV. 
To Bri'stle. v. n. To Band crccl as brifllcs. 

Be it ounce, or cat, or bear, 

Pard, or boar with brijlled hair. 

In thy eye that fhall appear. 

When thoti wak’fl, it is thy dear. Shakefp. Midfum. N. Dr. 

Stood Theodore furpriz’d in deadly fright. 

With chatt’ring teeth, and biijlling hair upright ; 

Yet arm’d with inborn worth. Dryden’ s Fables. 

Thy hair fo brijlles with unmanly fears, 

As fields of corn that rife in bearded ears. Dryden' s Perftus. 
To Bristle a thread. To fix a briflleto it. 

Bri'stly. adj. [from brijlle.^ Thick fet with brifllcs. 

Thc leaves of thc black mulberry are fomewhat brijlly , 
which may help to preferve thc dew. Bacon’s Natural llijl. 

If the eye were fo acute as to rival the fined microfcope, thc 
fight of our own felves would affright us ; the fmoothed fkin 
would be befet all over with rugged feales and brijlly hairs. 

Bentley. 

Thus maflful beech the brijlly chefnut bears. 

And thc wild afh is white with bloomy pears. Dryden’ s Virg. 

The careful mafler of thc fwine. 

Forth haded lie to tend his brijlly care. Pope’s Odyff. 1 . xiv. 
Bri'stol stone. A kind of foftdiamond found in a rock near 
thc city of Bridol. 

Of this kind of crydal are thc better and larger fort of Bri/M 
foncs, and the Kerry dones of Ireland. “ Woodward. 
Brit. n.f. The name of a fifh. 

'File pilchards were wont to purfue the l" it, upon which 
they feed, into thc havens. Carrw’s Survey o/Cornwal. 

To Brite. lv. Barley, wheat, or hops, are faid to brite. 
To Bright, j when they grow over ripe. Di£i. 

BRI I I’LE. adj. [bjuztan, Saxon.] Fragile; apt to break; not 
tough. 

The wood of vines is very durable ; though no tree hath the 
twigs, while they are green, fo brittle, yet the wood dried is 
extremely tough. Bacon’s Natural Hijl. N“ 622. 

P rom earth all came, to eartli mud all return. 

Frail as the cord, and brittle as the urn. Prior. 

Of airy pomp, and fleeting joys. 

What does the bufy world conclude nt bed, 

"Rut brittle goods, that break like glafs ? Granville. 

it the done is brittle, it will often crumble, and pafs in the 
form of gravel. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Bri 1 tleness. n.f [from brittle.] Aptncfs to break; fra- 
gility. 

A wit quick without brightnefs, fharp without hrittlenefs. 

K.-r . , . „ Ajcham's Schoolmajler. 

Artificers, in the tempering of dccl, by holding it but a mi- 
nute or two longer or idler in the flame, give it very differino- 
^ tempers, as to hrittlenefs or toup-hucfs. ' t>.. if 

Brize, n.f I he gadfly. Jl 

A Prize, a fcorned little creature, 

RRnT!'!£ USh h ; s fr> r Me his angry ding did threaten. 
dKUALH. n.f. [brocht', 1 * r.J 
1. A fpit. 

He was taken into ffirvicc in his court, to a bafe office in his 
kitchen ; fo that he turned a broach, that had worn a crown 

Whole offered cn„.il s ftall hi s crime V “' 
And drip their fatnefs from the hazle broach. Drydm’s Virgil. 

2. A 
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2. A muflcal inftrument, the founds of which are made by turn- 
ing round a handle. 

3. [With hunters.] A ftart of thehtad of a young fta^, ^rowing: 

fharp like the end of a fpit. 0 0 

To Broach, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fpit ; to pierce as with a fpit. 

As by a low but loving likelihood. 

Were now the general of our gracious cmprefs, 

As in good time he may, from Ireland coming, 

Bringing rebellion broached on his (word. Shakefp. Henry V. 
He felled men as one would mow hay, and fometimes 
broached a great number of them upon his pike, as one would 
carry l ittle birds fpitted upon a Hick Hake-well on Providence. 

To pierce a vefiel in order to draw the liquour; to tap. 

3. To open any (lore. 

. 1 wil1 notably provide, that you (hall want neither weapons, 
victuals, nor aid ; I will open the old armouries, I will broach 
my ftore, and bring forth my ftorcs. Knolles's Hi/lory. 

4. To give out, or utter any thing. 

This errour, that Pifon was Ganges, was firft breached by Jo- 
fephus. _ Raleigh. 

I hofewho were the chief inflruments of raifingthe noife, 
made ufe of thofe very opinions themfelves had broached , for 
arguments to prove, that the change of minifters was dangc- 

rous - Swift's Examiner, N 3 45. 

5. To let out any thing. 

And now the field of death, the lifts. 

Were enter’d by antagonifts. 

And blood was ready to be broach’d , , 

When Hudibras in hafte approach’d. Hudibras, cant. ii. 
Bro'acher. n.f [from broach.] 

1. A fpit. 

The youth approach’d the fire, and, as it burn’d. 

On five lharp broachers rank’d, the roaft they turn’d ; 

Thefc morfels ftay’d their ftomachs. Dryden , 

2 . An opener, oruttererof anything; the firft authour. 

There is much pride and vanity in the affectation of being 
the firft broacher of an heretical opinion. L'EJlrange. 

Numerous parties denominate themfelves, not from the grand 
Authour and Finilher of our faith, but from the firft broacher 
of their idolized opinions. Decay of Piety. 

This opinion is commonly, but falfely, aferibed to Ariftotle, 
not as its firft hi oachcr , but as its ableft patron. Cheyne. 

BROAD, adj. [bpab, Saxon.] 

j. Wide; extended in breadth; diftinguilhed from length. 

. The weeds that his broad fpreading leaves did Ihelter, 

Are pull’d up root and all by Bolingbrokc. Shakefp. R. IT. 
The top may be juftly laid to grow broader , as the bottom 
narrower. Temple. 

Of all your knowledge this vain fruit you have. 

To walk with eyes broad open to your grave. Dryden. 

So lofty was the pile, a Parthian bow. 

With vigour drawn, muft fend the {haft below. 

The bottom was full twenty fathom broad. Dryden’s Fables. 

He launch’d the firy bolt from pole to pole. 

Broad burft the lightnings, deep the thunders roll. Pope. 
As cloath’d in cloudy ftorm. 

Weak, wan, and broad , he Ikirts the fouthem Iky. Thomfon. 

2. Large. 

T o keep him at a diftance from falfehood and cunning, which 
has always a broad mixture of falfehood ; this is the fitteft pre- 
paration of a child for wifdom. Locke. 

3. Clear ; open. 

In mean time he, with cunning to conceal 
All thought of this from others, himfclf bore 
In broad ho ufe, with the wooers us before. Chapman’s Odyff. 
It no longer fecks the Ihelter of night and darknefs, but ap- 
pears in the broadejl light. Decay of Piety. 

If children were left alone in the dark, they would be no 
more afraid than in broad funlhine. Locke. 

4. Grofs ; coarfe. 

The reeve and the miller are diftinguilhed from each other, 
as much as the lady priorefs and the broad fpeaking gap-toothed 
wife of Bath. Dryden’s Fables , Pref. 

Love made him doubt his broad barbarian found ; 

By love, his want of words and wit he found. Dryden. 

If open vice be what you drive at, 

A name fo broad will ne’er connive at. Dryden' s Albion. 

The broadejl mirth unfeeling folly wears, 

Lefs pleafing far than virtue’s very tears. . Pope, 

Room for my lord ! three jockeys in his train ; 

Six huntfmen with a fhout precede his chair ; 

He grins, and looks broad nonfenfe with a flare. Pope. 

5. Obfcene; fulfom; tending to obfeenity. 

As chafte and modeft as he is efteemed, it cannot be denied, 
but in fome places he is broad and fulfome. Dryden s Juv. Dcd. 
Though, now arraign’d, he read with fome delight; 
Becaufe he feems to chew the cud again. 

When his broad comment makes the text too plain. Dryden. 

6. Bold ; not delicate ; not referved. 

Who can fpeak broader than he that has no houfc to put his 
head in ? Such may rail againft great buildings. Shakefp. 


B R O 

From broad words, and ’caufe he fail’d 
His prefence at the tyrant’s feaft, I hear, 

Macduff lives in difgrace. , , 

Broad*, long. Equal upon the whole. " ^ Madetb ‘ 
The mobile arc ftill f or lcvellina- ; that is to Pw j 
“8 themfelves : for i, is ss wfr’C 
otlicrs, or bring others down to them. / » bn e t0 

ZT 0 ™- [fr0m <**] A Snefc 

Thus, a wife taylor is not pinching; 

But turns at ev’ry feam an incli in : 

Or.clfc, be fure, your broad-cloth breeches 
Will ne’er be fmooth, nor hold their flitches. o 
Broad-eyed. adj. [from W and r^.] Having a wide fuZ* 
In dclpite of broad-eyd watchful clay, 

I would into thy bofom pour my thoughts : 

But, ah ! I will not. ' ~ Shakefp. King John 

Z? EAVE “' **• crrom W “ <l H»i„fC£ 

Narrow and broad-leaved cyprus-grafs of the fame fort. 

.-j- r, . Woodward on FotTiU 

To Bro aden. v.n. [from broad.] To grow broad. I kl f ' J 
not whether this word occurs, but in the following paflavc. 
Low walks the fun, ar.d broadens by degrees, 

Juft o’er the verge of day. Thomfon’ s Summer, l. i6ec 

Broadly, adv. [from broad.] In a broad manner. 

Bro adness. n.f [from broad.] 

1. Breadth ; extent from fide to lide. 

2. Coarfenefs; fulfomnefs. 

I have ufed the cleaned metaphor I could find, to palliate 
the broadnefs of the meaning. Dryden. 

Bro'adshouldered. adj. [from broad and fioulder.] Having 
a large fpace between the {houlders. b 

Big-bon’d, and large of limbs, with finews ftrong, 
Broadjhouldered , and his arms were round and long. Dryden. 
Iam a tall, broadjhouldered , impudent, black fellow; and, as 
I thought, every way qualified for a rich widow. Spectator- 
Bro'adside. n.f. [from broad and fide.] 

J . 1 he fide of a (hip, diftinft from the head or ftern. 

I‘ rom vafter hopes than this he feem’d to fall. 

That durft attempt the Britifh admiral : 

P rom her broaclfdes a ruder flame is thrown. 

Than from the firy chariot of the fun. Waller . 

2 . The volly of {hot fired at once from the fide of a {hip. 

3. [In printing.] A fheet of paper containing one large page. 
Bro'adsword. n.f. [from broad and fword.] A cutting fword, 

with a broad blade. 


He, in fighting a duel, was run through the thigh with a 
broadfword. IVifeman. 

Bro'adwise. adv. [from broad and wife. ] According to the 
direction of the breadth. 

If one ftiould, with his hand, thruft a piece of iron Iroadwife 
againft the flat cieling of his chamber, the iron would not fall 
as long as the force of the hand perfeveres to prefs againft it. 

Boyle. 

BROCA'DE. n.f. [brocado. Span.] A filken ftufF, variegated 
with colours of gold or filver. 

I have the conveniency of buying and importing rich bro- 
cades. ' Spectator, N° 288. 

Or ftain her honour, or her new brocade , 

Forget her pray’rs, or mifs amafqucrade. Pope. 

Broca'ded. adj. [from brocade,] 

1. Dreft in brocade. 

2. Woven in the manner of a brocade. 

Should you the rich brocaded fuit unfold. 

Where rifing flow’rs grow ftiff with froftedgold. Cay. 
Bro'cage. n.f. [from broke.] 

1. The gain gotten by promoting bargains. 

Yet fure his honefty 

Got him fmall gains, but ftiamelefs flattery. 

And filthy brocage , and unfeemly fluffs. 

And borrow bafe, and fome good ladies gifts. Spenftr. 

2 . The hire given for any unlawful office. 

As for the politick and wholefome laws, they were inter- 
preted to be but brocage of an ufurer, thereby to woo and win 
the hearts of the people. Bacons Henry VII. 

3. The trade of dealing in old things. 

Poor poet ape, that would be thought our chief, 

Whofe works are e’en the frippery of wit. 

From brocage is become fo bold a thief. 

As we, the rob’d, leave rage, and pity it. Ben. Johnfon. 
So much as the quantity of money is leflened, fo much muft 
the {hare of every one that has a right to this money be the lefs, 
whether he be landholder, for his goods, or labourer, for his 
hire, or merchant, for his brocage. Locke. 

BRO'CCOLI. n.f. [Ital.] See Cabbage; of which it isafpecies. 
Content with little, I can piddle here. 

On broccoli and mutton round the year ; 

But ancient friends, tho’ poor or out of play. 

That touch my bell, I cannot turn away. Pope, 

ToBroche. See To Broach. 
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L GeofFry of Boullion, at one draught of his bow, {hoot- 
ing againft David’s tower in Jcrufalcm, bracked three fcctlefs 
birds Camden’s Remains. 

Brock, n.f [hpoc, Saxon. J A badger. 

Bro'cket. n. f. A red deer, two years old. 

Brogue, n.f. [brog, Irifh.] 

1. A kind of fhoe. 

I thought he flept ; and put 
My clouted brogues from off my feet, whofe rudenefs 
Anfwer’d my fteps too loud. Shakefp. Cymbchrie. 

Sometimes it is given out, that wc muft cither take three 
halfpence, or eat our brogues. Swift. 

2. A cant word for a corrupt dialed!, or manner of pronuncia- 


Swift. 


To BRO'IDER. v. a. [ brodir , Fr.] To adorn with figures of 

needle-work. ... 

A robe and a broidered coat, and a girdle. Exodus, xxviu. 4. 

Infant Albion lay 

In mantles braider d o’er with gorgeous pride. Ttckell. 

Bro'idery. n. f. [from braider.] Embroidery; flower-work; 
additional ornaments wrought upon cloath. 

The golden broidery tender Milkah wove; 

The breaft to Kenna facred, and to love, 

Lie rent and mangled. Tick ell. 

BROIL, n.f. [ brouilter , Fr.] A tumult ; a quarrel. 

Say to the king thy knowledge of the broil , 

As thou didft leave it. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

He has fent the fword both of civil broils , and publick war, 
amongft us. _ _ Wake. 

Rude were their revels, and obfcene their joys, 

The broils of drunkards, and the luft of boys. Granville. 

To BROIL, v. a. [ bruler , Fr.] To drefs or cook by laying on 
the coals, or before the fire. 

Some {trip the fkin, fome portion out the fpoil. 

Some on the fire the reeking entrails broil. Dryden’s /Eneid. 

To Broil, v. n. To be in the heat. 

Where have you been broiling ? — 

Among the croud i’ th’ abbey, where a finger 

Could not be wedg’d in more. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Long ere now all the planets and comets had been broiling in 
the fun, had the world lafted from all eternity. Cheyne. 

To BROKE, v. n. [of uncertain etymology. Skinner feems in- 
clined to derive it from to break , becaufe broken men turn fac- 
tors or brokers. Cafanbon, from <rg<*Tieis. Skinner thinks, again, 
that it may be contracted from procurer. Mr. Lye more pro- 
bably deduces it from bjuiccan, Sax. to bebufy.] To tranfaCl 
bufinefs for others, or by others. It is ufed generally in re- 
proach. 

He does, indeed. 

And brakes with all that can, in fuch a fuit. 

Corrupt the tender honour of a maid. Shakefp. 

The gains of bargains are of a more doubtful nature, when 
men ftiould wait upon other’s necelfity ; broke by fervants and 
inflruments to draw them on. Bacon. 

Bro'king. particip. adj. In the broker’s hands. 

Redeem from broking pawn the blemifti’d crown, 

W ipc off the duft that hides our feeptre’s gilt. Shakefp. 

Bro'ken. [particip. pajf. of break.] 

Prcfcrvc men’s wits from being broken with the very bent of 
fo long attention. . Hooker. 

Bro'ken meat. Fragments ; meat that has been cut. 

Get three or four chairwomen to attend you conftantly in 
the kitchen, whom you pay at fmall charges ; only with 'the 
broken meat, a few coals, and all the cinders. Swift. 

Bro'kenhearted. adj. [from broken and heart.] Having the 
fpirits cruft) ed by, grief or fear. 

He hath fent me to bind up the brokenhearted. Jfa. lxi. 1. 

Brokenly, adv. [from broken.] Without any regular feries. 

Sir Richard Hopkins hath done fomewhat of this kind, but 
brokenly and glancmgly; intending chiefly a difeourfe of his 

own voyage Hakewe/b on Providence. 

Broker, n.f. [from to broke.] 

1. A faCtor ; one that does bufinefs for another; one that makes 
bargains for another. 

Brokers, who, having no flock of their own, fet up and trade 
with that of other men ; buying here, and felling there, and 
commonly abufing bothfides, to make out a little paultiy gain. 

Some South-fea broker, from the city. Temple. 

Will purchafe me, the more’s the pity ; 

Lay all my fine plantations wafte. 

To fit them to his vulgar tafte. 

2. One who deals in old houlhold goods. 

3 • A pimp; a match-maker. 

A goodly broker l 

Uarc you prefume to harbour wanton lines ? 

In?hufina a f d COnfP r‘£ a S aln i m y >’ outh ? Shakefp. 
n chufing for yourfelf, you fhew’d your judgment • " 

Which being {hallow, you {hall give me leave 8 * 

Brokerage' l TTC LTY7 ^ Shake ^ Hen T VI * 

broker. See B^Ige ] ' 11,6 ^ ° f a 
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•Bro'nchockle. n.f. [£f<> yxixk\r..] A tumour of that |w:t of 
the alpera arteria, called the bronchus. Sguinip. 

Bro'nchial. \ a j. rg'y X 6.j Belonging to the throat. 
Bro'nchick. S j , . , . , , j 

Inflammation of the lungs may happen either in the bronchial 
or pulmonary veflcls, and may foon be communicated from one 
to the other, when the inflammation affcCts both the lobes. 

ArbicthnOt on Diet. 
BronchoTomy. n.f [Sih^ an( l T '( tKl ’*] I hat operation 
which opens the windpipe by incifion, to prevent fuffocation in 
a quinfey. . Quines. 

The operation of bronchotamy is an incifion made into the 
afpera arteria, to make way for the air into the lungs, when ic- 
fpiration is obltru&ed by any tumour comprefiing the larynx. 

Sharp’s Surgery. 

Brond. n.f Sec Brand. 

Foolifti old man, Laid then, the pagait wroth. 

That weeneft words or charms may force withftond. 

Soon {halt thou fee, and then believe for troth, 

That I can carve with this enchanted brond. hairy b. ii. 
Bronto'locy. n.f. [fifemi and noja.] ■ A difleitation upon 
thunder. Diet, 

Bronze, n.f. [bronze, Fr.] 

Brafs. - 1 

Imbrown’d with native bronze, Jo ! Henley Hands, 
Tuning his voice, and balancing his hands. Pope’s Duse. 
A medal. 

I view with anger and difdain, 

How little gives thee joyor pain ; 

A print, a bronze, a flower, a root, 

A {hell, a butterfly can do’t. Prior: 

BROOCH, n.f. [broke, Dutch.] 

1 . A jewel ; an ornament of jewels. 

Ay, marry, our chains and our jewels. — 

Your brooches, pearls, and owches. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 
Richly fuited, but unfeafonable ; juft like the brooch and the 
toothpick, which we wear not now. Shakefp. 

I know him well ; he is the brooch, indeed. 

And gem of all the nation. Shakefp. I/afnlet. 

2 . [With painters.] A painting all of orfe colour. Dit 7. 

To Brooch, v. a. [from the noun.] To adorn with jewels. 

Not th’ imperious flicw 
Of the full-fortun’d Csefar, ever {hall 
Be brooch’ d with me. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

To BROOD, v. n. [bpaedan, Saxon.] 

1. To fit on eggs; to hatch them. 

Thou from the firft 

\\ aft prefent, and, witii mighty wings outfpread. 

Dove-like faf’ft brooding on the vaft abyfs. 

And mad’ft it pregnant. Milton’s Par. L'Jl, b. i. /. 2r. 

Here nature fpreuds her fruitful fwcetnefs round, 

Breathes on the air, and broods upon the ground. Dryden. 

2. To cover chickens under the wing. 

Exalted hence, and drunk with fecret joy, 

T heir young fuccefllon all their cares employ ; 

I hey breed, they brood, inftrudt and educate. 

And make provifion for the future ftate. Dryden’ s Virgil. 

Find out fome uncouth cell, 6 

IV here brooding darknefs lpreads his jealous wines. 

And the night raven fings. " Milton. 

3 . 1 0 wat >-b, or confidcr any thing anxiouflv. 

Defraud their clients, and, to lucre fold, 

Sit brooding on unprofitable gold. 

Who dare not give. Dryden’s /Eneid. 

t As rejoicing mifers 

Brood o’er their precious ftorcs of fecret gold. Smith’s Phecdr. 
4- 10 mature any thing by care. 

J t was the opinion of Clinias, as if there were ever amoneft 
nations a brooding of a war, and that there is no fure league but 

TnXnr aI1CC ^ , -A. 1 Wttr 

I o Brood, v. a. T«i chenfh by care ; to hatch. 

v ,,i C r r0U< k a ^ ra ‘^» y ct an xious when alone. 

You 11 ht and brood your forrows on a throne. Dryden. 
Brood, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Offspring; progeny. 

I he heavenly father keep his brood 
From foul infection of fo great a vice. Fairfax, b. i. 

V ith terrours, and with clamours compafs’d round, 
k I nunc own brood, that on my bowels feed. Par. L b ii 
Or any other of that hcav’nly brood. 

Let down in cloudy throne to do the world fome good. 

T.lian difeourfes of ftorks, and their affedion towar^fheff 
'2. GmcZr y " **• iW ’ *&»• Crrmru 

Have you forgotten Libya’s burning waftes. 

Its barren rocks, parch’d earth, and hills of fand 
t3 tainted air 5 and all its brevds of noiron ? ^ r » 

3 - A hatch ; the niinltwr hatched M once, ” 

4 

4. SomcJung bi ought forth ; a production. 

3 Q- ... / Such 
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B R O 

Such things become the hatch and brood of time. Shakefp. 

5. The act of covering the eggs. 

Something’s in his foul, 

O'er which his melancholy fits on brood; 

And I doubt the hatch and the difdofe 

Will be feme danger. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Bro'ody. ad), [from brood.] In a Hate of fitting on the eggs : 
inclined to fit. 

1 he common hen, all the while flic is broody , fits, and leads 
^ her chickens, and ufes a voice which we call clocking. Ray. 

Brook, n.f. [bpoc, or bj’.oca, Saxon.] A running water, lefs 
than a river; a rivulet. 

A fubftitute fhines brightly as a king. 

Until a king be by ; and then his ftate 
Empties itfelf, as doth an inland brook 
Into the main of waters. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

Or many grateful altars I would rear. 

Of grafly turf ; and pile up every flone. 

Of luftre, from the brook ; in memory. 

Of monument to ages. Milton's Par. Lojl , b. xi. /. 325. 

And to Cephifus’ brook their way purfue : 

The ftream was troubled, but the ford they knew. Dryden. 
Springs make little rivulets ; thofe united, mike brooks • and 
thofe coming together, make rivers, which empty themfelves 
into the fea. Locke. 

To BROOK, v. a. [bjuican, Sax.] To bear; to endure; to 
fupport. 

Even they, w'hich brook it worft, that men fliould tell them 
of their duties, when they are told the fame by a law, think 
very well and reafonably of it. Hooker , b. i. 

A thoufand more mifehances than this one, 

Have learn’d me to brook this patiently. Shakefp. T. G. of Vcr, 

How ufe doth breed a habit in a man ! 

This fhadowy defart, unfrequented woods, 

I better brook than flourifliing peopl’d towns. Shakefp. 

Hcav’n, the feat of blifs, 

Brooks not the works of violence, and war. Par. Lojl , b. vi. 
Mod men can much rather brook their being reputed knaves, 
than for their honefty be accounted fools. South. 

Reftraint thou wilt not brook ; but think it hard. 

Your prudence is not trufled as your guard. Dryden. 

To Brook, v. n. To endure; to be content. 

He, in thefc wars, had flatly refufed his aid; becaufe he 
could not brook, that the worthy prince Plangus was, by his 
chofen Tiridates, preferred before him. Sidney's Arcadia. 

Bro'oklime. n.f [becabunga, Lat.] A fort of water fpeed- 
wcll ; very common in ditches. 

BROOM, n.f. [bjiom, Saxon.] 

1. This tree hath a papilionaceous flower, whofe pointal, which 
rifes from the flower-cup, afterward becomes a Ihort, roundifli, 
fwelling pod, containing, forthemoft part, one kidney- fhaped 
feed in each. Millar. 

Ev’n humble broom, and ofiers, have their ufe. 

And (hade for flieep, and food for flocks, produce. Dryden. 

1 . A befom ; fo called from the matter of which it is made. 

Not a moufe 

Shall difturb this hallow’d houfe j 
I am fent with broom before, 

To fweep the duft behind the door. Sh. Midfum. Night's Dr. 
If they came into the bell apartment, to fet any thing in or- 
der, they were falutcd with a broom. Arbuthnot's John Bull. 

Bro'omLAND. n.f. [ broom and land.] Land that bears broom. 
I have known flieep cured of the rot, when they have not 
been far gone with it, only by being put into broomlands. 

Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Bro'omstaff. n.f. [from broom and Jlaff.] The ftaff to which 
the broom is bound ; the handle of a befom. 

They fell on ; I made good my place ; at length they came 
to the brcomjlajf with me; I defied ’em ftill. Shakefp. H. VIII. 

From the age, 

That children tread this worldly ftage, 

Broomjloff, or poker, they beftride. 

And round the parlour love to ride. Prior. 

Sir Roger pointed at fomething behind the door, which I 
found to be an old broimjlaff. Speclator, N° 117. 

Bro'omy. adj. [from broom.] Full of broom. 

If it grow moffy or broomy , which thefe lands are inclined to, 
then break it up again, and order it as you did before, laying 
of it down again from the whcat-ftubble. Mortimer. 

The youth with broomy flumps began to trace 
The kennel edge, where wheels had worn the place. Swift. 

Broth, n.f. [bpoS, Sax.] Liquour in which flelh is boiled. 
You may make the broth for two days, and take the one 
half every day. Bacon’s Phyftcal Remains , 

Jnftead of light dellcrts, and lufeious froth. 

Our authour treats to-night with Spartan broth. Southerne. 
If a nurfe, after being fucked dry, eats broth , the infant will 
fuck the broth almoft unaltered. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Bro'thel. I n.f. [bordcl, Fr.] A houfe of lewd enter- 

Bro'thelhouse. J tainment; a bawdyhoufe. 

Perchance 

I faw him enter fuch a houfe of fele. 

Videlicet, a brothel. Shakefp. Hamlet. 


ers. 
1 trs , 


Shakefp. Hen. IV. 
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Then courts of kings were held in hi 2 h renown, 
tre made the common brothels of the town : 

I here, virgins honourable vows receiv’d, 

But chafte as maids in monafteries liv’d. DrydeAs. IV tfP 
from its old ruins brothelhoufes rife, ‘ J ' 

Scenes of lewd loves, and of polluted joys. Dryden’ s Mackd 

BROTHFR rtin 7 C rr S J° th l fleWS ’ and tothe ^/. R 0? fi ' 
o?™«.' H ' f [ ' r ’ bn °*° n ’ SaXOn -J P 1 ^I, brut 

x. One born of the fame father and mother. 

Be fad, good brothers ; 

Sorrow fo royally in you appears, 

That I will deeply put the faflfion on. 

Whilft kin their kin, brother the brother foils'" 

Like enfigns all, againft like enfigns bend. Dari l 

1 ” whom Michael ! thus, he alfo mov’d, rcplv’d : ‘ 

Thefe two are brethren , Adam, and to come 
Out of thy loins. Milton’s Paradife Lojl, b. xi. /. 
Comparing two men, in reference to one common parent it 
is very eafy to form the ideas of brothers. jfi. 

2. Any one elofely united. 

We few, we happy few, we band of brothers ; 

For he, to day that flieds his blood with me. 

Shall be my brother. Shakefp. Henry V. 

3. Any one refcmbling another in manner, form, or profeffion. 

He alfo that is flothful in his work, is brother to him that is 
a great wafter. _ Pm>. xviii. 9. 

4. Brother is ufed, in theological language, for man in general. 
Brotherhood, n.f [from brother and hood.] 

1. The ftate or quality of being a brother. 

This deep difgrace of brotherhood 
Touches me deeper than you can imagine. Shakefp. R. If. 

Finds brotherhood in thee no ftiarpcr fpur ? Shakefp. R. II, 

So it be a right to govern, whether you call it fupreme father- 
hood, or fupreme brotherhood, will be all one, provided we know 
who has it. Locke. 

2. An aflociation of men for any purpofe ; a fraternity. 

There was a fraternity of men at arms, called the brother- 
hood of St. George, erected by parliament, confifting of thir- 
teen the moft noble and worthy perfons. Davies on Ireland. 

3. A clafs of men of the fame kind. 

He was fometimes fo engaged among the wheels, that not 
above half the poet appeared ; at other times, he became as 
confpicuous as any of the brotherhood. Addifon. Guardian. 

Bro'therly. adj. [from brother.] Natural ; fuch as becomes 
or befeems a brother. 

He was a prieft, and looked for a prieft’s reward ; which was 
our brotherly love, and the good of our fouls and bodies. Bacon. 
Though more our money than our caufe. 

Their brotherly afliftance draws. Denham. 

They would not go before the laws, but follow them ; obey- 
ing their fuperiours, and embracing one another in brotherly 
piety and concord. Addifon’ s Freeholder, N° 33. 

Bro'therly. adv. After the manner of a brother ; with kind- 
nefs and affection. 

I fpeak but brotherly of him ; but fliould I anatomize him to 
thee as he is, I muft blufh and weep, and thou look pale and 
wonder. Shakefp. As you like it. 

Brought, [participle pajfive of bring.] 

The Turks, poflefled with a needle/s fear, forlbok the walls, 

' and could not, by any perfuafions or threats of the captains, be 
brought on again to the aflault; Knolles’s Hijlory. 

The inftances brought by our authour are but flender proofs. 

Locke. 

BROW. n.f. [bpopa, Saxon.] 

1 . The arch of hair over the eye. 

’Tis now the hour which all to reft allow’. 

And deep fits heavy upon every brow. Dryden’s Ind. Emp ; 

2. The forehead. 

She could have run, and waddled about ; 

For even the day before fhe broke her brow. 

So we fome antique hero’s ftrength. 

Learn by his launce’s weight and length ; 

As thefe vaft beams exprefs the bcaft, 

Whofe ftiady brows alive they dreft. 

3. The general air of the countenance. 

Then call them to our prefcncc, face to face. 

And frowning brow to brow. Shakefp. Richard II. 

Though all things foul would bear the brows of grace, 

Yet grace muft look ftill fo. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

4. The edge of any high place. 

The carl, nothing difmayed, came forwards that day unto a 
little village, called Stoke, and there encamped that ni»ht, upon 
the brow or hanging of a hill. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

On the brow of the hill beyond that city, they were tome- 
wliat perplexed by efpying the French embafiador, with the 
king’s coach, and others, attending him. JVctton. 

Them with fire, and hoftile arms, 

Fearlefs aflault; and, to the brow of heav’n 
Purfuing, drive them out from God and blifs, Pai . L* b - ' f * 
To Brow. v. a. [from the noun.] To bound; to limit; to 

be at the edge of. Tiding 


Shakefp, 


Waller. 
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Tending my flocks hard by i’ th’ hilly crofts, 

That brow this bottom glad. Milton. 

To Bro'wbeat. v. a. [from brow and beat.] To deprefs with 
fevere brews, and ftern or lofty looks. 

It is not for a magiftrate to frown upon, and browbeat thole 
who are hearty and exaeft in their miniftry ; and, with a grave, 
infignificant nod, to call a refoived zeal, want of prudence. 

° South. 

What man will voluntarily expofe himfelf to the imperious 
Irowbeatinzs and fcorns of great men i _ f Ejlrange. 

Count Tariff endeavoured to browbeat the plaintiff, while he 
was fpeaking ; but though he was not fo imprudent as the 

count, he was cvcrv whit asfturdy. Addifon. 

I will not be browbeaten by the fupcrcilious looks of my ad- 
verfarics, who now ftand cheek by jowl by your worfhip. 

Arbuthnot and Pope’s Mart. Scriblertis. 

Bro'wbound. adj. [from brow and bound.] Crowned ; having 
the head encircled with a diadem. 

In that day’s feats, 

He prov’d the beft man i’ th’ field, and, for his meed. 

Was brouibound with the oak. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Bro'wstck. adj. [from brow and ftek.] Dejected ; hanging the 
head. 

But yet a gracious influence from you. 

May alter nature in our browftek crew. Suckling. 

BROWN, adj. [bjiun, Saxon.] The name of a colour, com- 
pounded of black and any other colour. 

Brown, in High Dutch, is called braun ; in the Netherlands, 
bruyn ; in French, colour brune; in Italian, bruno ; in Greek, 
igmu «j 94 s from the colour of the Ethiopians ; for d&u is to 
burn, and a face ; for that blacknefs or fwarthinefs in their 
faces, is procured through heat. In Latin it is called fufeus, 
quafs pis e-xMTa , that is, from darkening or overfhadowmg the 
light ;• or of which is to burn or fcorch. Peacham . 

I like the new tire within excellently, if the hair were a little 
browner. Shakefp. Much ado about Nothing. 

From whence high Ithaca overlooks the floods. 

Brown with o’ercharging fhades and pendent woods. Pope. 

Long untravell’d heaths. 

With defolation brown, he wanders wafte. Vhomfon. 

Bro'wnbill. n. f [from brown and bill.] The ancient weapon 
of the Englifh foot ; why it is called brown, I have not diico- 
vered ; but we now fay brown musket from it. 

And brownbills, levied in the citv. 

Made bills to pafs the grand committee. Hudibras. 

Brownish, adj. [fro m brown.] Somewhat brown. 

A brownijh grey iron-ftonc, lying in thin ftrata, is poor, but 
runs freely. Woodward on FoJJils. 

Bro'wnness. >1. f. [from brown.] A brown colour. 

She would confefs the contention in her own mind, between 
that lovely, indeed moft lovely, brownnefs of Mufidorus’s face, 
and this colour of mine. Sidney, b. ii. 

Brc'wnstudy. n. J. [from brown and Jludy.] Gloomy medi- 
tations ; ftudy in which we direfl our thoughts to no certain 
point. 

1 hey live retired, and then they doze away their time in 
drowfmefs and brownf tidies ; or, if brisk and active, they lay 
themfelves out wholly in making common places. Norris. 

1 o BROW SE. v. a. [broufer, Fr.] To eat branches, or fhrubs. 

And being down, is trod in the durt 

Of cattle, and broufed, and forcly hurt. Spenfer’s Pajlorals. 
Thy palate then did deign 


The roughed berry on the rudeft hedge : 
■yea, like the flag, when fnow the pafturc 


pafturc fliccts, 

1 he barks of trees thou browfedjl. Shakefp. Ant. and Chop. 
To Browse, v. n. 1 o feed : it is ufed with the particle on 

I hey have feared away two of my beft Iheep ; if any where 
I have them, tis by the fea-fide, browftng on ivy. Shakefp 
A goat, hard prefll-d, took fanfluary in a vineyard; fo foon Z 

thelcavc? thC da " SCr ° VCr ’ hC fe " prefcntl y a brenv M upon 

Could cat the tender plant, and, by degrees, E J iran V' 
Browfe on the ftirubs, and crop the budding trees. Blachm 
1 he Greeks were the defeendants of favages, ignorant of 
agriculture, and browftng on herbage, like cattle. Arbuthnot 
Browse n.f [from the verb.] Branches, or fhrubs, fit for the 
food of goats, or other animals. 

The greedy lionefs the wolf purfues, 

The wolf the kill, the wanton kid the browfe. DruBn 
On that cloud-piercing hill, ' 

rlinlimmon, from afar the traveller kens, 

Aftonilh’d, how the goats their flirubby browfe 

k*naw pendent J ... 

hSSf V; {ir! & Fr J T ° ““O' =’ "•angle wto & 

coarfely. ’ b ° grofs powder > to b <*t together 

Fellows in arms, and my moft loving friends 
Bruis’d undcrnrat-li th» ,,~i/„ 0 ' . 


BRU 

As in old chaos heav’n with earth confus'd, ^ 

And ftars with rocks together crufh’d and bruts cl. TJ eil.tr> 


mu itars wim jocks logeuicr ci ujii u <uiu u, - 

They beat their breads with many a bruiftng blow, 

"ill they turn’d livid, and corrupt the fiiow. Dryden’s Fab. 
e. n. j 
and heavy. 


wr rf underneath the yoke of tyranny. Shakefp 
And fix far deeper in his head their ftings, P ‘ 

Or S ^ ftaU W > the vi ^or’s heel, 

Ur thcin whom ^ redeems. p ar . Lo Jl,b . xu 


r . in. 


• 433 - 


Hudibras, 


Dryden. 
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Bruise, n.f. [from the verb.] A hurt with fomething blunt 
leavy. 

One arm’d with metal, th’ other with wood, 

This fit for bruije, and that for blood. 

I fince have labour’d 
To bind the bruifes of a civil war. 

And ftop the i flues of their wafting blood. 

Bru'isewort. n.f An herb; the fame with 
which fee. 

BRUIT, n.f. [bruit, Fr.] Rumour; noife; report. 

Wherewith a bruit ran from one to the other, that the king 
was flain. Sidney, b. ii. 

Upon fome bruits he apprehended a fear, which moved him 
to fend to Sir William Herbert to remain his friend. Hayw. 
I am not 

One that rejoices in the common wreck. 

As common bruit doth put it. Shakefp. Timon. 

To Bruit, v. a. [from the noun.] To report; to noife abroad ; 
to rumour. Neither the verb nor the noun arc now much 
in ufe. 

His death, 

Being bruited once, took fire and heat away 
From the beft temper’d courage in his troops. Shak. Hen. V. 
It was bruited, that I meant nothing lefs than to go to Gui- 
ana. Raleigh's EJfays. 

Bru'mal. adj. [brumalis, Lat.] Belonging to the winter. 

About the brumal folftice, it hath been obferved, even unto a 
proverb, that the fea is calm, and the winds do ccafe, till the 
young ones are excluded, and forfakc their nefts. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours , b. iii. c. 10. 
Brun, Bran, Brown, Bourn, Burn, arc all derived from 
the Sax. bojui, boupn, bpunna, bupna ; all fignifying a river or 
brook. Gilfon's Camden. 

Brune'tt. n.f. [brunette, Fr.] A woman with a brown com- 
plexion. 

Your fair women therefore thought of thisfalhion, to infult 
the olives and the brunettes. Addifon. Guardian, N° 109. 
Bru'nion. n.f. [brugnon, Fr.] A fort of fruit between a plum 
and a peach. Trevoux. 

Brunt, n.f. [brunjl, Dutch.] 

1 . Shock ; violence. 

Erona chofe rather to bide the brunt of war, than venture 

Sidney , b, ii; 

God, who caus’d a fountain, at thy pray’r, 

F rom the dry ground to fpring, thy thirft t’ allay 
After the brunt of battle. Milton’s Agonijles, /. 581. 

Faithful minifters are to ftand and endure the brunt : a com- 
mon foldier may fly, when it is the duty of him that holds the 
ftandard to die upon the place. South. 

2. Blow ; ftroke. 

A wicked arnbufh, which lay hidden lontr 
In the clofe covert of her guileful eyen, 

Thence breaking forth, did thick about me throng. 

Too feeble I t’ abide the brunt fo ftrong. Spenfer’s°Sonnets. 

I ne friendly rug prelerv’d the ground. 

And headlong knight, from bruife or wound. 

Like featherbed betwixt a wall, 

BR IT W h<?a 7 5 ™"' Hudilras. 
BRUSH, n.f [ broffe , Fr. from brufeus, Lat.] 

r A. n in I ftrumen t to dean anything, by rubbing off the dirt or 
foil. It is generally made of bridles fet in wood. 

2. It is ufed for the larger and ftronger pencils ufed by painters. 

riU W T 1 l° mC c ? th ‘ S rage of wit ? this arming all the pen- 
cils and brujhes of the town againft me ? c.,y/- 

Wid, a (inall ** you ml S fmcar the gIuc 

2 J A nl Ca ? T C - n, , MoxcA s Mechanical Excrcifes, 

3. A rude aflault; a fhock; rough treatment; which, by the 

fame metaphor, we call a fcouring. » / e 

Let grow thy finews till their knots be ftrong. 

And tempt not yet the brujhes of the war. “ Shakefp 

h J fT - d T t e poffible ’ that > u P on To little a brujh as Waller 
had fuftaincd, he could not be able to follow and difturb the 

Elfe when we put it to the pufh, U “' V1U * 

I hey had not giv’n us fuch a brujh. Hudibras 

To Brush, u. a. [from the noun.] hudibras. 

1. J o fweep or rub with a brufh. 

If he be not in love with fome woman, there is no 

hodcT"' ; hc W " Ih " his ha T, m ?"™S; what ftouW that 
To «ko with qukknofi, as ™ 

The wrathful beaft about him turned light 
f° r^de^ Puffing by, did brufj ’ 

Wtth h, s long t ail, .ha; ho,/c and tnan to ground did rulh. 

HasSomnus lr«j(SVthy“^|ids“^’th'h i ' ’f' 

H„ fon Cupavo trufii die briny flSodl ^ 

I pen h, s ftern a brawny centaur ftood. Dr)in ., 

* High 
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High o’er the billows flew the mafly load, 
And near the {hip came thund’rin n 


■a oil the flood. 

Popes Odyjfey, b. ix. 


It almoft brnjh'd the helm. 

3. To paint with a brulh. 

You have commiflioned me to paint your (hop, and I have 
done my bcft to brujh you up like your neighbours. Pope. 

4. To carry away, by an a£t like that of brufhing. 

And from the boughs brujh off the evil dew. 

And heal the harms of thwarting thunder blew. Milton. 
The receptacle of waters, into which the mouths of all ri- 
vers muft empty theififelves, ought to have fo fpacious a fur- 
face, that as much water may be continually bruJhedoS by the 
winds, and exhaled by the fun, as, befrdes what falls again, is 
brought into it by all the rivers. Bentley. 

5. To move as the brulh. 

A thoufand nights have brujh' d their balmy wings 
Over thefe eyes. Dryden's Don StbaJUan. 

To Brush, v.ti. 

1. 1 o move with haftc : a ludicrous word, applied to men. 

t Nor wept his fate, nor caft a pitying eye. 

Nor took him down, but brujh’ d regardlcfs by. Dryden. 

The French had gather’d all their force, 

And William met them in their way ; 

_ Y ct oft they brujh' d, both foot and horfe. Prior. 

2. To fly over; to (kirn lightly. 

Nor love is always of a vicious kind. 

But oft to virtuous a<fts inflames the mind. 

Awakes the fleepy vigour of the foul. 

And, brujhing o’er, adds motion to the pool. Dryden's Fab. 

Bru'sher. 7 i. f. [from brujh.] He that ufes a brufli. 

Sir Henry Wotton ufed to fay, that criticks were like brujh- 
ers of noblemens cloaths. Bacon's Apophthegms. 

Bru'shwood. 71. f. [from bruJb'tnA -wood. I know not whether 
it may not be corrupted from browfnvood.] Rough, low, clofc, 
fhrubby thickets ; fmall wood fit for fire. 

It fmokes, and then with trembling breath fhe blows. 

Till in a cheerful blaze the flames arofe. 

With brujhwood, and with chips, fhe ftrengthens thefe. 

And adds at laft the boughs of rotten trees. Dryden’s Fab. 

Bru'sh v. adj. [from brujh.] Rough or fhaggy, like a brufh. 

I fufpc&cd, that it might have proceeded from fome fmall 
unheeded drop of blood, wiped oft’ by the brujhy fubftance of 
the nerve, from the knife wherewith it was cut. Boyle. 

To Bru'stle. v.n. [bpayrhan, Saxon.J To crackle; to make 
a fmall noife. Skinner. 

Bru'tal. adj. [brutal^ Fr. from brute.] 

1 . That which belongs to a brute ; that which we have in com- 
mon with brutes. 

There is no oppofing brutal force to the ftratagems of human 
reafon. LJ Ejlra/ige. 

2. Savage ; cruel ; inhuman. 

The brutal bus’nefs of the war 
Is manag’d by thy dreadful fervants’ care. Drydcn. 

Bruta'lity. n.f. (brutalite, Fr.] - Savagcncfs; churliflmefs ; 
inhumanity. 

Courage, in an ill-bred man, has the air, and efcapes not 
the opinion of brutality. Locke. 

To Brut'alize. v. n. [bruialifer, Fr.] To grow brutal or fa- 

vage. 

Upon being carried to the Cape of Good Hope, he mixed, 
in a kind of tranfport, with his countrymen, brutalized with 
them in their habit and manners, and would never again return 
to his foreign acquaintance. Addijon's Freeholder. 

To Bruta'lize. v. a. To make brutal or favage. 

Bru tally, adv. [from brutal.] Churlifhly; inhumanly ; cru- 

Cl]y. 

Mrs. Bull aimed a knife at John, though John threw a bot- 
tle at her head, very brutally indeed. Arbuth/wt. 

BRUTE, adj. [brut US) Lat.] 

1. Senfelefs; unconfcious. 

Nor yet arc we fo low and bafe as their athcifm would de- 
prefs us ; not walking ftatues of clay, not the fons of brute 
earth, whofe final inheritance is death and corruption. Bent!. 

2. Savage; irrational ; ferine. 

Even brute animals make ufe of this artificial way of mak- 
ing divers motions, to have fcvcral fignifications to call, warn, 
chide, chcrifh, threaten. Holder’s Elements of Speech. 

In the promulgation of the Mofaick law, if fo much as a 
brute bead touched the mountain, it was to be ftruck through 

with a dart. So, “ L 

3. Beftial ; in common with bcafts. 

Then to fubdue, and quell, through all the earth, 

Brute violence, and proud tyrannick pow’r. Par. Regained. 

a. Rough ; ferocious ; uncivilized. 

The brute philofopher, who ne’er has prov d 
The joy of loving, or of being lov’d. Pope. 

Brute, n.f [from the adjective.] A brute creature; a creatuie 
without reafon ; a favage. 

What may this mean ? Language of man pronounc d 
By tongue of brute , and human fenfe exprefs cl ? Par . Loft . 

To judgment he proceeded, on th’ accurs d 
Serpent, tho’ brute \ unable to transfer 


1. 


2. 


BUB 

The guilt on him, who made him inftrument 
Of milchtcf. Milton’s Paradife Lojl , b. x. / l6 . 

Brutes may be confidcred as cither, aerial, terreftrial, aquil 
tick, or amphibious. I call thofe aerial, which have wiZ 
wherewith they can fupport thcmfelves in the air; terreS 
arc thofe, whofe only place of reft is upon the earth; aquatick 
arc tnole, whole conltant abode is upon the water. Lock 
To thofe three prefent impulfes, of fenfe, memory, and i n - 
ltinct, molt, if not all, the fagacities of brutes may be reduced. 

rr , , „ , . , Holds Origin of Mankind. 

cicav-n from all creatures hides the book of fate ; 

All but the page preferib’d, this prefent flate ; 

1' rorn brutes what men, from men what fpirits know ; 

Or who could fufter being here below ? Pope's Ejf. on Man 

1 o Brute, v. a . [written ill for bruit-] To report. 

This, once bruted through the army, filled them all with 
heavinefs. K/iolics's Hijtoryof the Turks. 

Bruteness. n.f. [from brute.] Brutality; a word not now 
ufed. 

Thou dotard vile. 

That with thy brute/:efs fhend’ft thy comely age. Fairy 

T o Bru'txfy. v. a. [from brute . ] To make a man a bruted 

0 thou falacious woman ! am I then brut fed ? Ay ; fed 
it here ; I fprout, I bud, I bloflbm, I am ripe horn mad. 

Congreve's Old Batchelor. 

Bru tish. adj. [from brute . J 
Beftial ; rciembling a beaft. 

Ofiris, Bis, Orus, and their train, 

W ith monftrous fhapes and forcerics abus'd 
Fanatick Egypt, and her priefts, to feek 
Their wand’ring gods difguis’d in brutijh forms. Par. Lcfl. 
Having the qualities of a brute ; rough ; favage ; ferocious. 

Brutes, and brutijh men, arc commonly more able to bear 
pain, than others. Crew’s Cof/nologia Sacra, b. ii. c. 6. 

3. Grofs; carnal. 

For thou thyfelf haft been a libertine. 

As fcnfual as the brutijb fting itfelf. Shakefp. As you like ii. 

After he has flept himfelf into fome ufe of himfelf, by much 
ado he ftaggers to his table again, and there ads over the fame 
brutijh feene. South. 

4. Ignorant ; untaught ; uncivilized. 

They were not fo brutf), that they could be ignorant to 
call upon the name of God. Hooker, l>. v. § 35. 

Bru'tishly. adv. [from brutijh.] In the manner of a brute; 
of a favage and unnatural man. 

1 am not fo diffident of myfelf, as brutfdy to fubmit to ary 

man’s dictates. K. Charles. 

For a man to found a confident pradice upon a difputable 
principle, is brutifily to outrun his reafon. South. 

Bru'tishness. n.f [from brutfi.] Brutality; favagenefs; in- 
fallibility. 

All other courage, bcfidcs that, is not true valour, but bru- 
iijhnefs. Sprat. 

Bry'ony. n. f [bryonia, Lat.] A plant. 

It has a climbing ftalk, with fpines ; the leaves arc like thofe 
of the vine ; the flowers confift of one leaf, which is expanded 
at the top, and divided into five parts, and, in the female plants, 
fucceeded by round berries, growing on footftalks ; the flowers 
of the male plants have five apices in each, but are barren. The 
fpccics arc, 1. The common white bryony. 2. Smooth African 
bryony , with deep cut leaves, and yellow flowers, tsc. The 
firft fort grows upon dry banks, under hedges, in many parts of 
England ; but may be cultivated in a garden for ufe, by fowing 
the berries in the fpring of the year, in a dry poor foil. The 
roots of this plant have been formerly cut into a human Ihape, 
and carried about the country, and Ihewn as mandrakes. Mill. 

Bub. n.f. [a cant word.] Strong mait liqueur. 

Or if it be his fate to meet 
With folks who have more wealth than wit, 

He loves cheap port, and double bub. 

And fettles in the humdrum club. Prior. 

BUBBLE, n.f. [bobbel, Dutch.] 

1. A fmall bladder of water; a film of water filled with wind. 

Bubbles are in the form of a hemifpherc ; air within, and a 
little {kin of water without : and it feemeth fomewhat ftrange, 
that the air ftiould rife fo fwiftly, while it is in the water, and, 
when it cometh to the top, fhould be flayed by fo weak a cover 
as that of the bubble is. Bacon's Natural HiJIory, N 24. 

The colours of bubbles, with which children play, are va- 
rious, and change their fituation varioufly, without any rcfpcct 
to confine or ftiadow. Newton's OptiJs. 

2. Any tiling which wants folidity andfirmnefs; anything that 

is more fpecious than real. _ . 

The carl of Lincoln was induced to participate, not lightly 
upon the ftrength of the proceedings there, which was but 
bubble, but upon letters from the lady Margaret 
Then a foldicr. 

Seeking the bubble, reputation, 

Even in the cannon’s mouth. 

War, he fung, is toil and trouble, 

Honour but an empty bubble , 

F ighting flill, and Hill deftroving- 
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Bacon. 


Shakefp. As you like it. 


Dryden. 
A 
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BUG 

A C The nation then too late will find* 
Directors promifes but wind, 

South-fca at beft a mighty bubble. 

1 hC (Jeafe, n dcarcft mother, ccafc to chide ; 


G any’s a cheat, and I’m a bubble ; 

To Bubble. ». #. [from the noun.] on 
Alas ! a crimfon river of warm blood. 

Like to a bubbling fountain ftirr’d with wmd. 

Doth rife and fall. , n S . hake - 

Adder’s fork, and blindworm s fling. 

Lizard s leg, and owlet’s wing : 

For a charm of pow’rful trouble, Macbeth 

Like a hellbroth boil and bubble. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Still bubble on, and pour forth blood and tears. Dry. ut. 

2 To r m with a gentle noife. 

For thee the bubbling fprings appear d to mourn, 

And wliifpering pines made vows for thy return. Dryden. 
The fame fpring fuffersat fome times a very mamfeft rumi 
fion of its heat: at others, as mamfeft an increafe 1 of it ; yea, 
fometimes to that cxcefs, as to make it boil and bubblcj^^- 
tremc heat. . Woodward! s Nat. Hijl. 

Not bubbling fountains to the thirfty fv/ain. 

Not fhow’rs to larks, or funfhinc totlie bee. 

Are half fo charming as thy fight to me. 1 °P e - 

To Bu'bble. v. a. To cheat: a cant word. 

lie tells me, with great paffion, that fhe has bubbled him 1 ou 
of his youth ; and that flic has drilled him on to five and fifty. 

; Addifon. Spectator, N» 89. 

Charles Mather could not bubble a young beau better with a 
t Arbuthnot's Hf. of J. Bull. 

Bu'ebler. 77 . f. [from bubble.] A cheat. .... T „ 

What words can fufficc to exprefs, how infinitely 1 efteem 
you, above all the great ones in this part of the world ; above 
all the Jews, jobbers, and bubblers. Digby to Pope. 

Bu'bby. 71. f. A woman’s breaft. 

Foil ! fay they, to fee a handfome, brisk, genteel, young fel- 
low, fo much governed by a doating old woman ; why don t 
you go and fuck the hubby ? Arbuthnot’s John Bull. 

Bu'bo. n.f. [Lat. from the groin.] 'I hat part ot the groin 
from the bending of the thigh to the fcrolum > and therefore all 
tumours in that part are called buboes. Quincy. 

I fuppu rated it after the maimer of a bubo, opened it, and en- 
deavoured deterfion. fVjfeman s Surgery. 

Bubonoce'le. n. f [Lat. from the groin, and xr.y.r, a rup- 
ture.] A particular kind of rupture, when the inteftincs break 
down into the groin. Quincy. 

When the inteftinc, or omentum, falls through the rings of 
the abdominal mufcles into the groin, it is called hernia inguina- 
lis, or, if into the ferotum ,fcrotalis : thefe two, though the firft 
only is properly fo called, are known by the name of bubonocele. 

Sharp's Surgery. 

Bucani'ers. n.f. A cant word for the privateers, or pirates, of 
America. 

Buccella'tion. n.f. [buccclla, a mouthful, Lat.] In fome chy- 
mical authours, fignifics a dividing into large pieces. Harris. 
BUCK. n.f. [batiche. Germ, fuds, or lye.] 

1. The liquour in which cloaths are wafticd. 

Buck s' I would I could \va(h myfelf of the buck : I warrant 
you, buck, and of the feafon too it fhall appear. Shakejp. 

2. The cloaths walhcd in the liquour. 

Of late, not able to travel with her furred pack, fhe wafhes 
buds here at home. Shakefp. Henry V I. p. ii. 

BUCK. n.f. [bweb, Welch ; bock, Dutch; bouc, Fr.] The male 
of the fallow deer ; the male of rabbets, and other animals. 

Bucks, goats, and the like, arc faid to be tripping or faliant, 
that is, going or leaping. Peacha/n. 

To Buck. v. a. [from the noun.] To wafh clothes. 

Here is a bafket ; he may creep in here, and throw foul linen 
upon him, as if it were going to bucking. Shakefp. 

*1 o Buck. v. n. [from the noun.] To copulate as bucks and 
does. 

'I lie chief time of fetting traps, is in their bucking time. 

Mortimer. 

Bu ckbasket. n. f. The bafket in which cloaths arc carried to 
the wafh. 

I hey conveyed me into a bud-basket ; rammed me in with 
foul fhirts, foul ftockings, and greafy napkins. Shakefp. 

Bu CK&2AN. n.f. [bocksbconen, Dutch.] A plant ; a fort of trefoil. 
The bitter naufeous plants, as centaury, buckbanc, gentian, of 
which tea may be made, or wines by infufion. Flow 

BUCKET. [baquet,\'s.] ' 

1. I he veflcl in which water is drawn out of a well. 

Now is this golden crown like a deep well, 

T hat owes two buckets, filling one another ; 

I 11c emptier ever dancing in the air, 

Y01 j 0thCr J ° Wn unfecn » 31111 fuU oi vvater - Shakefp. R. II. 
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Swift . 


Prior. 


fV nil » * * i 

Shakefp. Titus Andronicus. 
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I. ti»c ft. ever likely to be evaporated by the fuo, or to 1* » 


atcr 


ptied with buckets ? 

The vcficls in which w; 

3 * Now ftrccts grow throng’d, and, buly as by day. 
Some run for buckets to the hallow’d quire ; 

Some cut the pipes, and fome the engines play ; 
And fome, more bold, mount ladders to die fire. 

The porringers, diat in a row 
Hung high, and made a glitt’nng fhow, 

To a lefs noble fubftance chang d. 

Were now but leathern buckets rang d. 


is carried, particularly to quench 


Drydcn. 


Swift. 


BUCKLE, n.f [Pucci, Welch, and the fame in die Armorick ; 


catch made to faften otic 


Shakefp . 
buckle. 


bouclc, Fr.] 

A link of metal, with a tongue or 
tiling to another. 

Fair lined flippers for the cold. 

With buckles of the pureft gold. 

The chlamys was a fort of fliort cloak tied with a 
commonly to the right fnouldcr. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Three feal-rings ; which after, melted down, 

Form’d a vaft buckle for his widow’s gown. r'ope. 

Thcftatcof the hair crifped and curled, by being kept long m 

the fame ftate. . . , 

The created beau was drefled in a flaxen periwig; the wearer 
of it goes in his own hair at home, and lets his wig he in buckle 

for a whole half year. „ . r ,f a T ' N 5 ' 

That live-long wig, which Gorgon felt might ow n, 

1 ‘ 15 jl GpC» 


Shakefp . 

Shakefp. 

Philips. 
own 


Fairy 
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Shakefp. As you like 


n. 


Eternal buckle takes in Parian ftonc. 

To Bu'ckle. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To faften with a buckle. 

Like fapliire, pearl, in rich embroidery. 

Buckled below fair knighthood's bending knee. 

France, whofe armour confcience buckld on, 

Whom zeal and charity brought to the field. 

Thus, ever, when I buckle on my helmet, 

Thy fears afflict thee. 

When you carry your mafter’s riding-coat, wrap jour > ^ 
in it, and buckle them upclofe with a ftrap. Swift. 

2. To prepare to do any diing : the metaphor is taken from buck- 
ling on the armour. 

The Saracen, this hearing, rofe amain. 

And catching up in hafte his three fquarc fliield, 

And Alining helmet, foon him buckled to the field. 

3. To join in battle. 

The Lord Gray, captain of the men at arms, was forbidden 
to charge, until the foot of the avantguard were budded with 
them in front. Hayward • 

To confine. 

How brief the life of man 

Runs his erring pilgrimage 1 

That the ftretching of a fpan 
Buckles in his fum of age. 

To Bu'ckle. v.n. [buckett. Germ.] 

1. To bend; to bow. 

As the wretch, whofe fever- weaken’d joints. 

Like ftrengthlefs hinges, buckle under life. 

Impatient of his fit, breaks like a fire 

Out of his keeper’s arms. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 

Now a covetous old crafty knave, 

At dead of night, (hall raife his fon, and cry. 

Turn out, you rogue ! how like a beaft you lie ; 

Go buckle to the law. Dryden. 

2. To buckle to. To apply to ; to attend. See adiive, fecond fenfe. 

This is to be done in children, by trying them, when they 
are by lazinefs unbent, or by avocation bent another way, and 
endeavouring to make them buckle to the thing propofed. Locke. 

3. To buckle with. To engage with ; to encounter. 

For finglc combat, thou {halt buckle with me. Shakefp. 
Yet thou, they fay, for marriage doft provide; 

Is this an age to buckle with a bride ? Dryden's Juv. fat. vi. 

BUC'KLER. n. f. [bwccled, Welch; bawdier, Fr.] A fliield ; a 
defenfive weapon buckled on the arm. 

He took my arms, and, while I forc’d my way. 

Through troops of foes, which did our paflage flay ; 

My buckler o’er my aged father caft. 

Still fighting, flill defending as I paft. Dryden's Attrcngzcbe. 
This medal compliments the emperour in the fame fenfe as 
the old Romans did their di£tator Fabius, when they called him 
the buckler of Rome. Addifon an ancient Medals. 

To Bu'ckler. v. a. [from the noun.] To fupport; to defend. 
Fear not, fweet wench, they fliall not touch thee, Kate ; 
ED buckler thee againft a million. Shakefp. Tam. the Shrew . 

Can Oxford, that did ever fence the right. 

Now buckler falfhood with a pedigree ? Shakefp. Henry VI. 
Buckler-thorn, n.f. Cbrijl's-tbom. 

Bu'ckmast. n.f. The fruit or maft of the beech tree. 
Bu'ckram. n.f. [bougran, F'r.j A fort of ftrong linen cloth; 
ftiffened with gum, ufed by taylors and Haymakers. 

I have peppered two of them ; two, 1 am fure, I have paid, 
two rogues in buckram fuits. Shake p. Henry IV. 

Bu'ckra'ms. n.f. The fame with wild garlick. ScJ Gar lick. 
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BUD 

"’SXK/aSS" *- *' fen. 

It agrees in flower and fruit with the plantain • k llf : t i 
are deeply cut in on ,he edges , .hoLT £' 3T 

tain are either entire, or but flightly indented. The fpedcs are 
four; i. Garden buckthorn plantain, or hartfhorn, {* The 
hrft fpecics, though entitled a garden plant vet ;,fli -ij 
on moll commons, and barren heaths • whL f U? ' 

ncf. of the foil, it appears to T 

Intd, as being Itttle more than a fo^lh , ™ fo Sr e e *$£ 
fpecics was formerly cultivated in gardens as a faladTe'rb be 
at prefem, „ ],„|e regarded, and wholly difnfed. a,;;," ’ 

L “- “ ba f ° fr™ 

cup rifes the pointal, which becomes a foft roundifh berry 
very full of juice, mclofuig four hard feeds. The fpecies are’ 
Common purging buckthorn. 2. Lefler purging buckthorn ? 

Th* 1 r W k r l0ng ^ lneS ’ and a white bark of Montpelier 
The hr* 0 f theic trees ,s very common in hedges 5 the £ S 

of which are ufed in medicine, particularly for making a (W 

winch wa> formerly in great ufe ; though, of late, other forts of 

wholiv fuhft> e, ?d r - b “' 1 - mi f dwith th0fe ° f the buckthorn, or 
wholly fubfti tuted in their place ; which mixture hath fpoiled 

J* r ^ Up ’, and ^H^ered it lefs eileemed. The buckthorn ber- 

'Z y g. be dlftl j gU L I l hcd whethcr they are right or not, by 
opening them, and obferv.ng the number of feeds in each; for 

In F„l Ve , CO TT Iy k f r r ; The feCond fort is ™ common 
j E ° land - ^oth thcfe fort s may be propagated, by laying 
down their tender branches in autumn. The firft fort will grow 
to the height of eighteen or twenty feet; the fccond fort fel- 

bvTedT VC C ‘ S ^ h ‘ gh - They ™ y alf ° bc P r °P a g a “ d 

Bu'ckwheat. rt.f. [buckweitz, Germ. fagobyrum, Lat/' 

1 he flowers grow in a fpike, or branched from the wings of 
the leaves ; the cup of the flower is divided into five parts, and 
refembles the petals of a flower ; the feeds are black, and three 
cornered. The fpecies are, i. Common upright buckwheat. 

2. Common creeping buckwheat. The firft is cultivated in 
tn gland, and is a great improvement to dry barren lands. The 
fecond grows wild, and is feldom cultivated. Miller 

BucoTick. [SowtiXsxa, from a cowherd.] Partoral. 

BUD. n.f. [bouton, Fr.] The firft flioot of a plant ; a gem. 

Be as thou waft wont to be ; 

See as thou waft wont to fee : 

Dian s bud o’er Cupid’s flower 

Hath fuch force and bleffed power. Shakefp. Mielf. N. Dr. 

Writers lay, as the moft forward bud 
Is eaten by the canker ere it blow. 

Even fo by love the young and tender wit 
Is turn’d to folly, blsfting in the bud , 

Lofing his verdure even in the prime. Shakefp. T. G. ofVer. 

When you the flow’rs for Chloe twine, i 
Why do you to her garland join, C 

The meaneft bud that falls from mine ? J Prior. 

Infers wound the tender buds , with a long hollow trunk, and 
depofit an egg in the hole, with afliarp corroding liqueur, that 
caufeth a fwclling in the leaf, and clofeth the orifice. Bentley. 
To Bud. v. n. [from the noun.] 
i. To put forth young /hoots, or gems. 

Bud forth as a rofe growing by the brook of the field. 

Ecclus,xxx ix. 13. 

T here the fruit, that was to be gathered from fuch a con- 
flux, quickly budded out. Clarendon, b. ii. 

Heav’n gave him all at once, then fnatch’d away, } 

Ere mortals all his beauties could furvey ; C 

Juft like the flow’r that buds and withers in a day. ) Dr yd. 

Tho’ lab’ring yokes on their own necks they fear’d, 

And felt for budding horns on their lmooth foreheads rear’d. 

Dry den’s Silenus. 

2. To be in the bloom, or growing. 

Your.g budding virgin, fair and frefh and fwcct, 

Whither away, or where is thy abode l Shakefp. 

To Bud. v. a. 1 o inoculate ; to graff by inferting a bud into 
the rind of another tree. 

Of apricocks, the largeft mafeuline is much improved by 
budding upon a peach ftock. Temple. 

To BUDGE, v. n. [bouger, Fr.] To ftir; to move off the 
place ; a low word. 

All your prifoners 

In the lime grove, which weatherfends your cell. 

They cannot budge till your releafe. Shakefp. TernpeJl. 

The moufe ne’er fhun’d the cat, as they did budge 
Front ralcals worfe than they. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

I thought th’ hadft fcorn’d to budge 
For fear. Hudibras , cant. ii. 

Budge, adj. [of uncertain etymology.] Surly; ftiff; formal. 

O fooliftinefs of men 1 that lend their ears 
To thofe budge doctors of the ftoicks. Milton. 

Budge, n.f. The drefled flcinorfuroflambs. Dikt. 

Bu'dcer. n.f. [from the verb.] One that moves or ftirs from 
his place. 
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An r f f V he die the other’s Have, 

And the gods doom him after c- . r „ . 

Budget. n.J. [bogette, Fr.J Saakefp. Cmolantts. 

1. A bag, f uch as may be eafily carried 
If tinkers may have leave to live. 

And bear the fow/kin budget ; 

1 hen my account I well mav o-i ve 

Sir Robert Cliftbjin whofebofom orff' JV ‘ Hter ' sTa lt. 
k, n’s fecrcts were laid up, was come into En£d °L Per ' 
His budget with corruptions cramm’d ° Ea,o„. 

] he contributions of the damn’d. 

2. It is ufed tor a (tore, or ftock. Swi fi- 

fnv , was j ia * ur f> in fine, that brought off the cat wk 

w tn&tfzr *- him - “ *«££ 

*i» >»«*, aw 

A ropy chain of rheums, a vifage rough, 

. ti C ‘n ™ d > unPcatur ’ c, j and a skin of buff. DrvdenW , 

’ theT /kmS &t Clks and ° Xen drefred in oilf and prepared afT 
the fame manner as that of the buffalo P ^ fter 

3 ’ piS feuher - fo ‘ hat * blow cannot 

A fiend, a fury, pitilefs and rough, 

T nncp *’ nay Wor,c ’ 3 fell °w all in buff. e> , , 

T <>“- SSt 

To have buff d out the blood 

wSf/ k pi]1 kind of o?*"''’"’’ 
r^e , - . Become th’ unworthy browfe 

buffaloes , fait goats, and hungry cows. Drydetfs Virctil 
B tlZ\ n ' f - A bTow with the fift; a box^on 

a dith ofT^ diV ! de -u yfel - f l 3nd S ° t0 hu fi ts ' for moving fuch 
A man m ‘ k honoura Wc an a^ion. Shakefp. 

u a m , an tbat ^ ortune s buffets and rewards 

Go baft)? CqUa !, th , 2 '^- Sbaifc Hamlet. 

bo, baffl d coward, left I run upon thee, 

And with one buffet la y thy figure low. Milton’s yfgonifl. 

Round his hollow temples, and his ears. 

His buckler beats; the fon of Neptune, ftunn’d 

W ,th thefe repeated buffets, quits the ground. Dry den 

T ’ "■/ W* tV J * Wnd of cupboard, or fa of 
re t cs. v. cre plate is fa out to drew, in a room of entertain- 
ment. 

T he rich buffet wcll-colour’d ferpents grace, 

And gaping Triton’s fpew to walh your face. Pope 

1 o K u ' f f e r v. n. [from the noun. J To ftrike with the hand i 
to box ; to beat. 

Y v ,l y? woman > )'our hufband is in his old Junes again ; he fo 
buffets htmfclf on the forehead, crying, peer out, peer out ! that 
any madnefs I ever yet beheld, feemed but tamenefs. Shakefp 
Our ears are cudgell’d ; not a word of his 
But buffets better than a fift of France. Shakefp. K. John. 

The torrent roar’d, and we did buffet it 
With lufty finews ; throwing it afide. Shakefp. Jul. Cafar. 

Inftantly I plung’d into the fea. 

And, buffeting the billows to her refeue, 

Redeem d her life with half the lofs of mine. Otway. 

7 # lil/FFET. v.n. To play a boxing-match. 

If I might buffet for my love, I could lay on like a butcher. 

_ . Shakefp. Henry V. 

bu FFETF.R. n.f. [from buffet.] A boxer ; one that buftets. 

;’ u *T I ' E - 7/ - f U’ eu ffl e t 1 1.] T he fame with buffalo ; a wild ox. 

I o Bu ffle. v. n. [from the noun.] To puzzle; to be at a 
lofs. 

This was the utter ruin of that poor, angry, buffing, well- 
meaning mortal, Piftorides, who lies equally under the con- 
tempt of both parties. Swift. 

Bu ffleheaded. adj. [from bt/ffe and head.~\ A man with a 
large head, like a buffalo ; dull ; fhmid ; foolifh. 

BUFFOON, n.f. [buffon, Fr.J 

1. A man whofeprofeflion is to make fport, by low jefts and an- 
tick poftures; a jackpudding. 

No prince would think himfelf greatly honoured, to have his 
proclamation canvafted on a publick ftage, and become the /port 
of buffoons. Watts. 

2. A man that pra&ifes indecent raillery. 

It is the nature of drolls and buffoons, to bc infolent to thofe 
that will bear it, and flavi/h to others. L'Ejlrange. 

The bold buffoon , whene’er they trade the green. 

Their motion mimicks, but with geft obfccnc. Garth. 

Buffo'onery. n.f. [from buffoon .] 
j. The practice or art of a buffoon. 

Courage, in an ill-bred man, has the air, and cfcapes not the 
opinion of brutality j learning becomes pedantry, and w\t buf- 
foonery. Lock on Education. 

2. Low jefts; ridiculous pranks ; feurrile mirth. Dryden places 
the accent, improperly, on the firft fyllable. 

Where publick minifters encourage buffoonery, it is no won- 

a det 
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der if buffoons fet up for publick minifters. L'Ejlrange. 

And whilft it lafts, let buffoonery fucceed, 

To make us laugh ; for never was more need. Dryden. 
BUG. n.f. A ftinkihg infedt bred in old houfhold ftuff. In the 
following paffage, wings are erroneoufly aferibed to it. 

Yet let me flap this bug with gilded wings, 

This paihted child of dirt, which ftinks and ftings. Pope. 
Bug. \ n -f [It *s derived by fome from big, by others from 

Bu'cbear. t pug-, bug, in Welch, has the fame meaning.] A 
frightful object; a walking fpeilre, imagined to be feen; ge- 
nerally now ufed for a falfe terrourto frighten babes. 

Each trembling leaf and whiftiiiig wind they hear. 

As ghaftly bug their hair on end does rear. 

Yet both do itrire their fearfuliiefs to feign. Fairy b. ii* 
Sir, /pare your threats ; 

The bug which you would fright me with, I feek. Shakefp. 
Hart not flept to-nightr would he not, naughty man, Jet it 
fleep ? a bugbear take him. Shakefp. Troilus and Crcfftda. 

We have a horrour for uncouth monfters ; but, uponcultom 


’ _ , ~ r 

and experience, all theic bugs grow familiar and eafy to us. 

L'Ejlrange. 

Such bugbear thoughts, once got into the tender minds of 
lildren, link deep, fo as not eafily, if ever, to bc got out 


■children 
again 


Locke. 

To the world, no bugbear is fo great, 

As want of figure, and a final! eftate. Pope. 

Bu'gginess. n. f. [from buggy. ] Being infe&ed with bugs. 
Buggy, adj. [from bug.] Abounding with bugs. 

Bu cle. / n.f [from bujen. Sax. to bend, Skinner ; from 

Bu clehorn. J buca/a, Lat. a heifer, Junius-, from bugle, the 
bonafus. Lye . ] A hunting horn. 

Then took that fquire an horny bugle fmall. 

Which hung adown his fide in twifted gold. 

And tafieJs gay. Fairy Queen, b. i. c.viii.Jlanz. 3 . 

That I will have a recheatc winded in my forehead, or hang 
my bugle in an invilibie Baldrick, all women /hall pardon me. 

Shakefp. Much ado about Nothing. 
He gave his buglehorn a blaft, 

That through the woodland echo’d far and wide. Tickell, 
Bu cle. A fliining bead of black glafs. 

Bugle bracelets, necklace amber, 

Perfume for a lady’s chamber. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

I is not your inky brews, your black filk hair. 

Your bugle eyeballs, nor your cheek of cream, 

' That can entame my fpirits to your wor/hip. Shakefp. 
Bugle. n.J. [from bugtda, Lat.] A plant. 

it hath a flower confiding of one leaf, divided into three 
parts ; out of the flower-cup arifes the pointal, fixed like a 
nail, attended by four embryos which become fo many ob- 
long feeos, tnut up in a husk; the flowers are placed in whorles 
round the ftulk The fpecies arc, 1. Common bugle. 2. 'The 

SSd hl^it ° th r A,P j 3 ' Hair >’ caftern bu S l ‘s with an in- 
verted Hue lower, fpotted with white. 4. Eaftern bugle , with a 

purphlh violet coloured flower, CV. The firft and fecond forts 
grow wild in moift woods and meadows, and continue in 
flower from May to September. The bugle is greatly eftcemed 
as a vulnerary herb, and is ufed both externally and fn ternary 

S g Ti7 h ” dyp, " B ’ f Uly Ky Sr 

Bugle, nf A fort of wild ox. Philips's World offljk 

Bo'closs f from U,.] The herb ox-to„gui. 


To BUILD v. a. preter. I built, I have built, [bilden, Dutdff 

And V 'T “ f,,rer f ,ht ' ir BO'- 1 i" the ficldf"'"'’ *’ § 6 ' 

And whores and bawds do churches build. 01.., r. 

When the head-drefs was built up in a coimC , r Shaie fP- 
te rxceffively hfgh on .he t o “he'S 

, t T ° T ? r thc column, or the arch to bend ’ p A 

Tove a Z;?' nS Il ° n a fu r Pp0rt or foundation. ^ 

Cove built on beauty, foon as beauty, dies- 

Choofc tins f ace , chang’d by no deform itiel n 

I would endeavour to deftrov thnf^ r* l Donne. 

Some build rather unnn r ^ Hooker. 

“ “ p °" ,h ' m - ^ of "heists 

Even thofe who had not tafted of Bac c on ' s E M' a yk N^> 23. 


B U L 

lofs of their exportations. Dryden' s Fables, Dedicaliom 

This is certainly a much furer way, than to build on the in- 
terpretations of an authour, who does not confider how the an- 
cients u/ed to think. Addifon on ancient Medalso 

BuTlder. n.f. [from build.] He that builds ; an architect. 
But fore-accounting oft makes builders mifs ; 

They found, they felt, they had no Icafe of blifs. Sidney: 
When they, which had feen the beauty of the firft temple 
built by Solomon, beheld how far it excelled the fecond, which 
had not builders of like abilities, thc tears of their grieved eyes 
the prophets endeavoured, with comforts, to wipe away. 

Hooker , b. v. § 1 4 . 

Mark’d out for fuch an ufe, as if’twere meant 
T’ invite the builder, and his choice prevent. Denham. 

Her wings with lengthen’d honour let her fpread, 

And, by her greatnefs, /hew her builder’s fame. Prior. 
Bui'lding. n.f. [from build.] Afabrick; an edifice. 

Thy fumptuous buildings, and thy wife’s attire. 

Have coft a mafs of publick treafury. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

View not this fpire by meafuregiv’11 
To buildings rais’d by common hands : 

That fabrick rifes high as heav’n, 

Whofc bafis on devotion ftands. Prior. 

_ Among the great variety of ancient coins which I faw at 
Rome, I could not but take particular notice of fuch as relate 
to any of the buildings or ftatues that are ftill extant. Addifon. 
Built, n.f. [from build.] The form; theftruirture. 

As is tnc built, fo different is thc fight ; 

Their mounting /hot is on our fails defign’d; 

Deep in their hulls our deadly bullets'lio-ht. 

And through the yielding planks a paffage find. Dryden. 

I here is hardly any country, which has' fo little /hipping as 

fhisTw'// tbC feafon muft be ’ the Pcarc % of timber properYor 

BULB.^./ [bulbus, Lat.] A round body, or root. 

1 akc up your early autumnal tulips, 'and bulbs, if you will 
remove them. /? ’ , / „ , J 

r r r . Jivelyn s Kalend. 

If wc confider the bulb, or ball of the eye. the exteriour 
membrane, or coat thereof, is made thick, tough, or ftrono-, 
that it is a very hard matter to make a rupture in it. rJ 

Bu'lboits EOU / : a fc [bulh ° C ‘ us f Lat ’ J Thc with bulbous. D. 
Bu lbous. ads. [from bulb.] Containing bulbs ; confifting of 


Bu'lbous. adj 

bulbs. 

roo!, her A ar ? r of . r00 . ts, . U t ous roots ’ fibrous roots, and hirfute 
the air and" fu!/^ ** ^ t,1C ^ haftcneth to 

tde air and fun. Bacon’s Nat. Hi/lory,N- 616 

roots UP >0Ur trapS f ° r vcrmm ’ cf P ecia,] y amongft your bulbous 

to make the bottle, bend inward, or come again clofe to the 
The beginning of the intemaljuguIarshfv^aTtfXlty 

1. I o take in water ; to founder. 

tl i ... Ebr * ce roun d the fhip was toft 

2. TojuTot^ was l„ft. Dryden. 

lu! g a from its boitoYYfoundatfe„ a “l" timl ” r ‘ hat 

over the foundation. Xi’ batl ' r ’ “ h “g 

b ™ !> ’ « ^ part of a mjfj 

CT d " ear « 

tion, and more ferviceable ’ p a . m ° re ni ^le mo- 

The Spaniards and Portuo-ur-m u ff on s J ar ''pain. 

fitter for the merchant than ° f f gr< ? t hulk ' bu t 

for battle. 1 ot war ’> for burden than 

Though an animal arrives at itc f,,il F Neigh’s Ejfays. 

SB p “ haps “ " ever ® m *iSt' 

2. Greatnefs ; largenefs. Arbvthnot on Aliments. 

f.<lT^SfX?'* d ,C b“f ? nttr in '° the mind, as they f„ b . 
Change In propc , ^ N-jr. 

flow marches, and its due power alwara LI a nat ‘° n ’ mak cs 
figh ’ f ° P iteous profound 

Shakefp. R;„j Lear 

S- The 
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B U L 


2 . 


3 ' The main part of a Blip’s cargo ; as, to break bulk , is to open 
the- cargo. 

Bulk. ilJ. [from bielckc, Dan. a beam.] A part of a building 
jutting, out. 

Here Band behind this bull:. Straight will he come : 

Wear thy good rapier bare, and put it home. Sbakefp. Othello. 
The keeper coming up, found Jack with no life in him ; he 
took down the body, and laid it on a bulk , and brought out the 
rope to the company. Arhulbmf s HiJlory of ‘John Hull. 

Bu'lkkfad. n.f A partition made acrofs a (hip, with boards, 
whereby one part is divided from another. Harris. 

Bu'lkjness. n.f. [from bulky.] Greatnefs of fiature, or fize. 
Wheat, or any other grain, cannot ferve inllead of money, 
bccaufe of its bulkinefs, and too quick change of its quantity. 

Locke. 

Bu'lky. aefj. [from bulk.] Of great fize or fiature. 

Latrcus, the bulkiejl of the double race. 

Whom the fpoil’d arms of flaih Halcfus grace. Drydcn. 

Huge Tclephus, a formidable page, 

Cries vengeance ; and Oreftes’ bulky rage, 

Unfatisfy’d with margins clofely writ. 

Foams o’er the covers. Drydcn' s Juvenal, fat. i. 

The manner of fea engagements, which was to bore and 
fink the enemy’s (hips with the roftra, gave bulky and high (hips 
a great advantage. Arbutlmot on Coins. 

BULL, n.f [/;«//,’, Dutch.] 

1 . The male of black cattle ; the male to a cow. 

A proper gentlewoman. Sir, and a kinfwoman of my maf- 
ter’s. — Even fuch kin as the parifli heifers are to the town bull. 

Sbakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 
Bulls are more crifp upon the forehead than cows. Bacon. 

Belt age to go to bull, or calve, we hold. 

Begins at four, and ends at ten years old. May's Virgil. 
The nobler herds. 

Where round the lordly bull, in rural cafe, 

They ruminating lie. Thomfbns Summer, l. 920. 

2. In the fcripTural fenfc, an enemy powerful, fierce, and violent. 

Many bulls have compafl’ed me : (Long bulls ot Bafhan have 
befet me round. Pfalm xxii. 12. 

3. One of the tv/elve figns of the zodiack. 

At lad from Aries rolls the bounteous fun. 

And the bright Bull receives him. Thomfon s Spring. 

4. A letter publilhed by the pope. 

A bull is letters called apoftolick by the canonifls, (Length- 
ened with a leaden feal, and containing in them the decrees and 
commandments of the pope or bifhop of Rome. Ayliffe. 

There was another fort of ornament wore by the young no- 
bility, called bulla ; round, or of the figure of a heart, hung 
about their necks like diamond erodes. 1 hofe bulla came af- 
terwards to be hung to the diplomas of the emperours and 
popes, from whence they had the name of bulls. Arbuthnot. 

It was not till after a frc(h bull of Leo’s had declared how in- 
flexible the court of Rome was in the point of abufes. Attcrb. 

5. A blunder; a contradi&ion. 

1 confcfs it is what the Engl i(h call a bull, in the exprefllon, 
though the fenfc be manifeft enough. Popes Letters. 

Bull, in compofition, generally . notes the large fize of any 
thing, as bull-head, bulrujh , bull-trout ; and is therefore only an 
inclufive particle, without much reference to its original figmfi- 

cation. _ , . , . . 

Bull-eaiting. n.f [from bull and bait.] The fport of baiting 

bulls with doogs. . . . 

What am 1 the wifer for knowing that Trajan was in the 
fifth yea>- of his tribunefliip, when he entertained the people 
with a horfe-race or bull-baiting ? Addifon on ancient M'dals. 
Bi ll-beef. n.f. [from bull and bccfJ\ Coarfebeefj thenefnof 

They want their porridge and their fat lull-beeves. Sbakefp. 
Bull-beggar. n.f. [Thisword probably came from the mfo- 
lencc of thofc who begged, or raifed money by the pope s bull.J 
Something terrible ; fomething to fright children with. 

I hefc Culminations from the Vatican were turned into ridi- 
cule; and, as they were called bull-beggars, they were ufed as 
words of fcorn and contempt. 

Bull-calf. n.f. [from bull and calf] A he-calf; ufed fora 

Rapid fellow : a term of reproach. 

And, Falftaff, you carried your guts away as nimbly, and 
roared for mercy, and (till ran and roared, as ever I heard bull- 
1 Sbakefp. Henry IV. 

Bull-dog. n.f. [from bull and dog.] A dog of a particular 
form, remarkable for his courage. He is ufed in baiting the 
hull ; and this fpecies is fo peculiar to Britain, that they are 
faid to degenerate when they arc carried to other countries. 

All die harmlcfs part of him is no more than that of a iuu- 
dorr ; they arc fme no longer than they are not offended. 

°* y 1 Addifon. Spectator, N° 4.3 s - 

Bull-finch. n.f. A fmall bird, diat has neither fong nor 
whiflle of its own, yet is very apt to learn, Jf 

mouth. • Philips s World of ll oras. 

The blackbird whiffles from the thorny brake. 

The mellow bull-finch anfwcrs from the groves.. Thomjon. 

Bull-fly. J ‘ r An Infeft. Philips's World of Wends. 

Bull-d*t. J J 


9 lj % 

Euel-KEAD. n.f [fpqci W/ a n&Lend.l 
T. A flupid fellow; a blockhead. 


ah- of no ploafir.g 


The name of a'fifh. 

The miller’s thumb, or 

fliape; it has ahead big and flat, much greater than fu liable to 
its body ; a mouth very wide, ami u find ly gaping ; he is with- 
out teeth, but his lips are very rough, much like a file ; he hath 
two fins near to his gills, which art n undifh or crefled ; two 
fins under his belly, two on die back, one below the vent, and 
the fin of his tail is round. Nature hath painted the body of 
this filh with whitifh, blackifh, browiufli fp< t'. 'They are ufu- 
ally full of fpawn all the ftunmer, which (wells their vents in 
the form of a dug. The bull-head begins to fpawn in April ; 
in winter we know no more what becomes of them than of cels 
or fwajlows. Waltotfs Angler. 

3 . A little black water vermin. Philip/ s World of Words. 

Bull-trout, n.f. A kind of trout. 

'I here is, in Northumberland, a trout called a bull-trout, of a 
much greater length and bigne-fs dian any in thefe fouthem 
parts. Walton s Angler. 

Bull-weed. n f. The fame with knapweed ; which fee. 

Bull-wort, or Bis hops- weed. n.f. [annul, Lat.] An um- 
Ixl iferous plant with fmall flriated feeds; the petals of the 
flowers are unequal, and fliaped like a heart. Its feeds arc ufed 
in medicine. Miller. 

Bu'llace. n.f. A wild four plum. See Plum. 

In O (Sober, and the beginning of November, come fervices, 
medlars, bullaccs ; rofes cut or removed, to come late ; holy- 
oaks, and fuch like. Bacon’s Ejfays, N° 47. 

Bu'llet. n.f. [ bculet , Fr.] A round ball of metal, ufu.iily (hot 
out of guns. 

As wheii the devilifh ironengine wrought 
In deepeft hell, and fram’d by furies skill. 

With windy nitre and quick fulphur fraught. 

And ramm’d with bullet round, ordain’d to kill. Fairy SKI. i. 
Giaffer, their leader, dcfpcratdy fighting amongll the forc- 
moft of the janizaries, was at once Plot with two bullets, and 
(lain. Knolles’s Hijiory of the Turks. 

And as the built, fo different is the fight ; 

Their mounting (hot is on our fails defign’d : 

Deep in their hulls our deadly bullets light. 

And through the yielding plar.ks a pallhge find. Drydcn. 

Bu'llion. n.f. [billon, Fr.] Gold or filver in the lump; un- 
wrought; uncoined. 

The balance of trade muft of ncccflity be returned in coin 
or bullion. Bacon s Advice to l illiers . 

A fccond multitude, 

With wond’rous art, found out the mafly ore, 

Severing each kind, and lcumm’d the bullion drofs. 

Milton's Paradife Lojl. 
Bullion is filver, whofe workmanfhip has 110 value. And 
thus foreign coin hath no value here for its (lamp, and our coin 
is bullion in foreign dominions. Locke. 

In every veflel there is ftowage for immenfe treafures, when 
the cargo is pure bullion. Addifon on the State of the Ik ar. 

BullTtjon. n.f [from bullio, Lat.] The act or Rate of boiling. 
There is to be obferved in thefe diflblutions, which will not 
eafily incorporate, what the effects : arc, as the Indlition ; the 
precipitation to the bottom ; the ejaculation towards the top; 
the fufpenfion in the midft ; and the like. Bacon’s Thyfecal Rem. 
Bu'llock. n.f [from bull.] A young bull. 

Why, that’s fpoken like an honeft drover : fo they fell bul- 
locks. Sbakefp. Much ado about Nothing. 

Some drive the iierds ; here the fierce bullock fcorns 
Th’ appointed way, and runs with threat ’ning horns. Cowley. 
Until the tranfportation of cattle into England was prohi- 
bited, the quickefi trade of ready money here was. driven by the 
fale of young bullocks. Ten, pi: . 

Bu'lly. n.f. [Skinner derives thus word from burly, as a cor- 
ruption in the pronunciation ; which is very probably right: or 
from bulky, or bull-eyed-, which arc lcis probable. May it not 
come from bull, the pope’s letter, implying the infolcncc of thofc 
who came inverted with authority from the papal court ?] A 
noify, bartering, quarrelling fellow : it is generally taken fora 
man that has only the appcrancc of courage. 

Mine hofl of the garter.— What fays my bully rock ? bpeaK 
fcholarly and wifely. Shak.jp. Merry Wives of Wafer. 

All on a fudden the doors flew open, and in comes a crew of 
roaring bullies, with their wenches, their dogs, and their Kittles. 

0 1,’EJl range s Fables. 

’Tis fo ridic’lous, but fo true withal, ' ... 

A bully cannot deep without a brawl. Dryden'sjuvfat.w. 
A fcolding hero is, at die word, a more tolerable character 
than a bully in petticoats. Addifon s ree/trner, i .3 • 

The little man is a bully in his nature, hut, wiien ie c o 
cholcrick, I confine him till lus wrath is over. .Aaatfni. pe . 
To Bu'lly. v. a. [from the noun.] I o overbear with n 
menaces. 

Prentices, parifli clerks, and hectors m-e., _ _ 

He that is drunk, or bully' d, pays the treat. Ring s 
To Bu'lly. v. n. 'To be noify and. quarrel. mnc. 

Bu'lrush n. f [from lull and rujb.\ .A. large nil.., 


Cookery. 


fuch as 

grows 


BUM 

in rivers, without knots r though has given it 

the epithet knotty, confounding it, probably, with the reed. 

To make fine cages for the nightingale. 

And bafkets of bulrujhes, was my wont. bpenjer. 

All my praifes are as but a bulrujh cart upon a ftream ; they 
are born up by die (Length of the current. Dry den. 

The edges were with bending ofiers crown d ; 

The knotty bulrujh next in order Rood, 

A nd all within of reeds a trembling wood . Drydcn s tables. 
BULWARK, n.f. [bolwercke, Dutch ; probably only from its 
ftrength and largcnefs.] 

1. A fortification ; a citadel. 

But him the fquire made quickly to retreat. 

Encountering fierce with fingle (word in hand, 

And ’twixt him and his lord did like a bulwark (land. 

Spcnfer’s Fairy Q teen, b. i. cant. viii. Jlanz. 1 2. 
Who oft repair 

Their earthen bulwarks ’gainft the ocean flood. Fairfax, b. i. 
Taking away ncedlefs bulwarks, divers were demolifhed up- 
on the fea coafts. Hayward. 

We have bulwarks round us ; 

Within our walls arc troops enur’d to toil. Aildifon’s Cato. 
Our naval (Length is a general bulwark to the Britifh nation. 

Addifon' s Freeholder , N° 42. 

2; A fecurity. 

Some making the wars their bulwark, that have before gored 
the gende bofom of peace with pillage and robbery. Sbakefp: 
To Bu'LWARK.v.ff. [from the noun.] To fortify; tortrengthen 
widi bulwarks. 

And yet no bulwark'd town, or diftant coart, 

Preferves the beauteous youth from being feen. Addifon. 
BUM. n.f [ bornme , Dutch.] 

1. The buttocks ; the part on which we fit. 

Thewifeft aunt telling the faddeft tale, 

Sometime for threefoot (tool miftaketh me. 

Then flip I from her bum, down topples fhe. Sbakefp. 

This faid, he gently rais’d the knight. 

And fet him on his bum upright. Hudibras. 

From dufty fhops neglefled authours come. 

Martyrs of pies, and relieks of the bum. Drydcn' s Mack fl. 

The learned Sydenham does not doubt. 

But profound diought will bring the gout ; 

And that with bum on couch wc lie, 

Becaufe our reafon’s foar’d too high. JV—n. 

2. It is ufed, in compofition, for any thing mean or low, as bum- 
bailiff. 

Bumba'illiff. n. f. [from bum and bailiff.] A bailiff of the 
mcaneft kind ; one that is employed in arrefts. 

Go, Sir Andrew, fcout me for him at the corner of the 
orchard, like a bumbailijf. Sbakefp. Twelfth Night. 

Bu'mbard. n.f. [wrong written for bombard ; which fee.] A 
great gun ; a great barrel. 

Yond fame black cloud, yond huge one looks 
Like a foul bumbard, that would filed his liquour. 

_ . . Sbakefp. Tempejl. 

Jsu MBAST. n.f [falfely written for bombajl ; the etymology of 
which I am now very doubtful of; bombajl and bombajinc being 
mentioned, with great probability, by Junius, as coming from 

boom, a tree, and fein, filk ; the filk or cotton of a tree.] 

1. A doth made by fewingone fluff upon another; patchwork. 

The ufual bumbajl of black bits fewed into ermine, our 
Enghfh women are made to think very fine. Grew. 

2. Linen fluffed with cotton ; fluffin'*-. 

We have received your letters' 5 full of love, 

And, in our maiden council, rated them 
As courtfhip, pleafant jeft, and courtefy. 

As bumbajl, and as lining to the time. Sbakefp. 

Bump. n.f. [perhaps from bum, as being prominent.] A fwell- 
mg ; a protuberance. 

It had upon its brow a bump as big as a young cockrel’s ftonc ; 
a perilous knock, and it cried bitterly. Sbakefp. Rom. and Jul. 
IS ot though his teeth are beaten out, his eyes 
Hang by a firing, in lumps his forehead rife. Drydcn’ s 7 i 

T0 ho B ^ i ;, t '- £ £ fro ™ b f mb »h Lat.] To make a loud noli 01 
bomb [See Bomb.] It is applied, I think, only to the bittern 
1 hen to the water’s brink fhe laid her head. 

And as a bittour bumps within a reed, 

To thee alone, O lake, (lie faid n,. v > 

‘5 A “P tin liq-our fivelb 

. . Places his delight 

Al! day in plying bumpers, and at night 
Keels to the bawds 1 > 

Bu'mpkin » / rxt,; a- e Drydens Juv. fat. viii. 

a I ' ’• •/ n his word is of uncertain etymology ; Hen- 

E"2.* 'omjwtt,, a kind of worthier, S„’ r<l V" r 
r,u ’• Onmp i, ufed among# u s for a 

> lump , may not bumpkin be much the fame with AbA 

Vol. I. L’Bf range's Fables. 



Dryden. 
might be 
Locke. 


Having bunches 


tea. 

or 


BUN 

A heavy bumpkin, taught with daily cafe. 

Can never dance three fteps with a becoming air. 

In his white cloak the magiftratc appears, 

The country bumpkin the fame liv’ry wears. 

It was a favour to admit them to breeding; they 
ignorant bumpkins and clowns, if they pleafed. 

Bu'mpkinly. adj. [from bumpkin.] Having the manners 
appearance of a clown; clownifh. 

He is a Ample, blundering, and yet conceited fellow, who, 
aiming at defeription, and the ruftick wonderful, gives an air 
of bumpktn/y romance to all he tells. Clarijfa. 

BUNCH, n.f [bu nckcr, Danifti, the crags of the mountains. J 

1. A hard lump; a knob. 

They will carry their treafures upon the lunches of camels, to 
a people that (hall not profit them. J°fl- xxx - 

He felt the ground, which he had wont to find even and 
foft, to be grown hard with little round balls or bunches, like 
hard boiled eggs. Boyle ; 

2. Aclufter; many of the fame kind growing together. 

Vines, with cluft’ring bunches growing. Sbakefp. Tempejl. 
Titian faid, that he knew no better rule for the diftribution 
of the lights and (hadows, than his obfervations drawn from a 
bunch of grapes. Dryden s Dufrefnoy. 

For thee, large bunches load the bending vine, 

And the laft bleffings of the year arc thine. Drydens 

3. A number of things tied together. 

And on his arms a bunch of key's he bore. Fairy JK b. ii 
All ? I know not what ye call all ; but if I fought not with 
fifty of them, I am a bunch of radifh. Sbakefp. Flawy IV. p 
Ancient Janus, with his double face. 

And bunch of keys, the porter of the place. Dryden. 

The mother’s bunch of keys, or any thing they cannot hurt 
themfelves with, ferves to divert little children. Locke. 

4. Any thing bound into a knot. 

Upon the top of all his lofty creft, 

A bunch of hairs difcolour’d diverfly. 

With fprinkled pearl and gold full richly dreft. Fairy l. i. 

To Bunch, v. n. [from the noun.] To fwell out in a bunch ; 
to grow out in protuberances. 

It has the refemblance of a large champignon before it is 
opened, bunching out into a large round knob at one end. 

Woodward on Fcffils. 

Bunchba'cked. adj. [from bunch and back.] " 
on the back. 

The day fhall come, that thou (halt wlfli for me, 

To help thee curfe this pois’nous hunchback’ d toad. 

Bu'nchiness. n. f. [from bunchy.] The quality of being bunchy, 
or growing in bunches. 

Bu'nchy. adj. [from bunch.] Growing into bunches; knotty. 
He is more efpecially diflinguifhed from other birds, by his 
bunchy tail, and the fhortnefs of his legs. Grew’s Mufteum. 

BUNDLE, n. f [bynble, Sax. from bynb.] 

1. A number of things bound together. 

As to the bundles of petitions in parliament, they were, for 
the moft part, petitions of private perfons. Hale’s Law of Engl. 

Try, lads, can you this bundle break; 

Then bids the youngeft of the fix 

I ake up a well-bound heap of flicks. Swift 

In the north, they bind them up in fmall bundles, and make 
fmall ricks of them. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

2. A roll ; any thing rolled up cylindrically. 

She carried a great bundle of Flanders lace under her arm ; 
but finding herfelf overloaden, fhe dropped the good man, and 
brought away the bundle. Spectator, N° 4 no. 

1 o bu ndle. v. a. [from the noun.] To tie in a bundle - to 
tie together ; with up. 

We ought to put things together, as well as we can, doHrina 
caufa-, but, after all, feveral things will not be bundled up to- 
gether, under our terms and ways of fpeaking. Locke. 

See how the double nation lies. 

Like a rich coat with skirts of frizc; 

As if a man, in making pofies. 

Should bundle thirties up with rofes. 

BUNG n.f [bing. Well] A flopple for a barrel. %fi ' 
^“r C ^ tS ^ CXpirCd ’ *** ncxt m oming pull out the 

To Bung. *. , [f?om the noun.] To flop ; to doff ^ 

bu ng hole. n.f. [from bung and hole.] The hole at which the 
k al J, c J ‘ s filled, and which is afterward flopped up 

, h J pagination trace the noble dull of Alexander, 

TnRimn ‘l. ftoppll1 g ^ bunghole. s hak(f \ 

To BUNGLE, w. *. [See Bungler.] To perform dumbly, 
vv lien men want light. 

They make but bungling work. Dryden' s Spanijh Friar 
Betters to me are not feldom opened, and then feJed in a 
bungling manner before they come to my hands. Swift to Pate 

T « sj,;- To boK " ; ,0 - •£ 

Other devils, that fuggeft by-treafons 
Do botch and bungle up damnation. 

With patches, colours, and with forms being fetcht 
from gliffnng femblances of piety. vL .'r, rr. 
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They make lame mifehief, though they mean it well : 
Their int’reft is not finely drawn, and hid, 

But Teams are coarfcly bungled up, and Teen. Dryden's D. Seb. 

Bu'ncle. n.f. [from the verb.] A botch; an awkwardnefs; an 
inaccuracy ; a clumfy performance. 

Errours and bungles are committed, when the matter is inapt 
or contumacious. Rny on the Creation. 

Bu ngler. f. [bumgler , clch ; q. bony glcr 9 i.c* the laft or 

loweft of the profeffion. Davies. ] A bad workman ; a clumfy 
performer ; a man without skill. 

Painters, at the firft, were fuch bunglers, and fo rude, that, 
when they drew a cow or a hog, they were fain to write over 
the head what it was ; otherwife the beholder knew not what to 
make of it. Peacbam on Drawing. 

Hard features every bungler can command j 
To draw true beauty Thews a mailer’s hand. Dryden. 

A bungler thus, who fcarce the nail can hit, 

With driving wrong will make the pannel fplit. Swift. 

Bu NGLINGLY. adv. [from bungling.] Clumfily ; awkwardly. 

I o denominate them nionllers, they mult have had Tome 
fyftem of parts, compounded of folids and fluids, that executed, 
though but bungling! y, their peculiar functions. Bentley. 

Bunn. n.f. [bunclo, Span.] A kind of fweet bread. 

I hy fongs arc Tweeter to mine ear, 

T ban to the tnirfty cattle rivers clear; 

Or winter porridge to the lab’ ring youth. 

Or bunns and fugar to the damfel’s tooth. Gays Pajlorals. 

Bunt. n.f. [corrupted, ns Skinner thinks, from bent.] A fwell- 
ing part ; an incrcafing cavitv. 

The Wear is a frith, reaching flopewife through the ooze, 
from the land to low water mark, and having in it a bunt or 
cod, with an eye-hook, where the filh entering, upon the com- 
ing back with the ebb, are Hopped from bluing out again, for- 
faken by the water, and left dry on the ooze. Carew. 

To Bunt. v. n. [from the noun.] To fwcll out, as die fail 
bunts out. 

Bu'nter. n.f. A cant word for a woman who picks up rags 
about the ftreet ; and ufed, by way of contempt, for any low 
vulgar woman. 

Bu'nting. n.f. The name of a bird. 

Then my dial goes not true ; I took this lark for a bunting. 

Shakefp. All’s well that ends well. 

BUOY. n.f. [botie, or boye, Fr. boy a. Span.] A piece of cork or 
wood floating on the water, tied to a weight at the bottom. 

The filhermen, that walk upon the beach. 

Appear like mice ; and yond tall anchoring bark 
Diminilh’d to her cock ; her cock a buoy, 

Almoft too fmall for fight. Shakcfp. King Lear. 

Like buoys, that never fink into the flood. 

On learning’s furface we but lie and nod. Pope's D unci ad. 

To Buoy. v. a. [from the noun. The u is mute in both.] To 
keep afloat ; to bear up by fpecifick lightnefs. 

All art is ufed to fink epifcopacy, and launch prelbytcry in 
England ; which was lately buoyed up in Scodand, by the like 
artifice of a covenant. K. Charles. 

The water which rifes out of the abyfs, for the fupply of 
fprings and rivers, would not have Hopped at the furface of the 
earth, but marched di redly up into the atmofpherc, wherever 
there was heat enough in the air to condnue its afeent, and 
buoy it up. IVoodward’s Nat. Hijl. 

To Buoy. v. n. To float. 

Rifing merit will buoy up at lafl. Pope's Effay on Crit. 

Buo'yancy. n.f. [from buoyant.] The quality of floating. 

All the winged tribes owe their flight and buoyancy to it. 

Derharn’s Pbyfico-Theology. 

Buo'yant. adj. [from buoy.] Floating; light; that which will 
not fink. 

I fwom with the dde, and the water under me was buoyant. 

Dryden. 

His once fo vivid nerves. 

So full of buoyant fpirit, now no more 

Inlpire the courfc. Tbonfotis Autumn , l. 455. 

Bur, Bour, Bor, come from the Sax. bup, an inner-chamber, 
or place of lhade and retirement. Gibfon's Camden. 

Bur. n.f. [ bourre , Fr. is down ; the bur being filled with a foft 
t omenturn , or down.] A rough head of a plant, which Hicks to 
the hair or doaths. 

Nothing teems. 

But hateful docks, rough thiflles, keckfies, burs, 

Loling both beauty and utility. Shakcfp. Henry V. 

Hang off, thou cat, thou bur ; vile thing, let loofe ; 

Or I will lhake thee from me like a ferpent. Shakefp. 

Dependents and fuitors are always the burs, and fometimes 
the briers of favourites. JVotton. 

Whither betake her 

From the chill dew, amonUl rude burs and thiflles. Alilton. 

And where the vales with violets once were crown’d, 

Now knotty burs and thorns difgrace the ground. Dryden. 
A fellow fluck like a bur, that there was no lhaking him off. 

Arbuthnot's Hijl. of J. Bull. 

Bu'rbot. n.f. A filh full of prickles. Did. 

Bu'ruelais. n.f. A fort of grape. Sec Vine. 
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BURDEN, n.f. [byj\«en. Sax. and therefore properly wrtten 
burthen. It is fuppofed to come from bmdo, Lt. a male T 
onus from trOr, an afs.] “*“» « 

1. A load ; fomething to be carried. 

Camels have their provender 
Unly for bearing burdens, and fore blows 
For finking under them Shakefp. Coriolanus 

It is of ufe in lading of fhips, and may help to fhew wW 
burden in the fevcral kinds they will bear. Bacon’s Phyf 1 £ 

2. something grievous or wearifome. }J 

Couldfl thou fupport 

That burden, heavier than the earth to bear? Par Loll h 
None of the things they are to learn, lhould evc/be made** 
but den to them, or impofed on them as a talk. r. - 

Deaf, giddy, hclplcfs, left alone, 

To all my friends a burden grown. o„ v. 

3. A birth: nowobfolete. W ' fL 

I hou hadfl a wife once, called /Emilia, 

That bore thee at a burden two fair foils. Sbnt.a. 

4. The verfe repeated in a fong. ' ' 

At ev’ry clofe Hie made, th’ attending throng 
Reply’d, and bore the burden of the fong. Dryden's Fab 
ty The quantity that a fliip will carry ; or the capacity of a (bin* 
To BUrden. v. a. [from the noun.] To load ; to incumber'. 
Burden not thyfclf above thy power. Ecclus, xjjj, 2 ! 

I mean not that other men be eafed, and you burdened. 

t, , Cor. viii. 

Burdener. n.f. [from burden.] A loader ; an oppreflbur. 
Bu'rdenous. adj. [from burden.] 

1. Grievous; oppreflive; wearifome. 

Make no jell of that which hath fo earneflly pierced me 
through, nor let that be light to thee, which to me is fo burde- 

f Sidney, b. i. 

2. Ufelefs. 

1 o what can I be ufeful, wherein ferve. 

But to fit idle on the houfhold hearth, 

A bur A nous drone; to vifitants a gaze. Miltons Agonijles. 
BUrdensome. adj. [from burden.'] Grievous; troublefome to 
be born. 

His leifure told him, that his time was come. 

And lack of load made his life burdenfome. Milton. 

Could I but live till burdenfome they prove. 

My life would be immortal as my love. Dryden’s hid. Emp. 
Affiftances always attending us, upon the eafy condition of 
our prayers, and by which the mofl burdenfome duty will be- 
come light and eafy. Rogers. 

BUrdensomeness: n.f. [from burdenfome.'} Weight; heavi- 
nefs ; uncafinefs to be born. 

BUrdock. n.f. See Dock. 

Bureau', n.f. [ bureau , Fr.] A cheff of drawers. It is pro- 
nounced as if it were fpelt buro. 

For not the desk with filver nails, 

Nor bureau of ex pence. 

Nor flandilh well japan’d, avails 
To writing of good fenfe. Swift. 

Burg. n.f. See Burrow. 

Bu'rgage. n.f. [from burg , or burrow.] A tenure proper to 
cities and towns, whereby men of cities or burrows hold their 
lands or tenements of the king, or other lord, for a certain yearly 
rent. ~ Cowel. 

The grofs of the borough is furveyed together in the begin- 
ning of the county ; but there arc fome other particular bur- 
gages thereof, mentioned under the titles of particular mens pof- 
feilions. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

Bu'rgamot. n.f [bergamottc, Fr.] A fpecies of pear. 
BUrganet. ] n. f. [from bourginote , Fr.] A kind of hcl- 
Bu'rgonet. ) met. 

Upon his head his gliflering burganet. 

The which was wrought by wondcrous device, 

And curioufly engraven, he did fit. Spenfer’s Muiopotmos. 

This day I’ll wear aloft my burganet , 

Ev’11 to affright thee with the view thereof. Shakefp. H. VI. 

The demy Atlas of this earth, the arm 
And burgonet of man. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

I was page to a footman, carrying after him his pike and 
burganet. Hakewell on Providence. 

BURGEO'IS. n.f. [ bourgeois , Fr.] 

1 . A citizen ; a burgefs. 

It is a republick itfelf, under the prote&ion of the eight an- 
cient cantons. There are in it an hundred burgeois, and about 
a thoufand fouls. Addifon on Italy. 

2 . A type of a particular fort, probably fo called from him who 
firff ufed it ; as. 

Laugh where we mult, be candid where we can. 

But vindicate the ways of God to man. Pope. 

Bu'rgess. n.f. [bourgeois, Fr.] 

1. A citizen ; a freeman of a city, or corporate town. 

2 . A reprefentative of a town corporate. 

The whole cafe was difperfed by the knights 01 fibres, and 
burgejfes of towns, through all the veins of the land. II ott on. 

BURGH, n. f. [Sec Burrow.] A corporate town or burrow. 
Many towns in Cornwal, when they were firfl allowed to 

2 fend 
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fend burgeffes to the parliament, bore another proportion to 
London than now ; for feveral of thefe burghs fend two bur- 
gcflcs, whereas London itfelf fends hut four. Graunt. 

Bu rgher. n.f. [from burgh.] One who has a right to certain 
privileges in this or that place. Locke. 

It irks me, flic poor dappled fools, 

Being native burghers of this defart city, 

Should in their own confines, with forked heads, 

Have their round haunches gor’d. Shake/p. ds you tike it. 
After the multitude of the common people was difmifled, 
and the chief of the burghers fent for, the imperious letter was 
read before the knights of the order, and the better fort of ci- 
tizens. Knolles’s Hijlory of the Turks. 

Bu'rghership. n.f. [from burgher.] The privilege of a bur- 
gher. 

BUrghmaster. See Burgomaster. 

BUrglar. n.f [See Burglar^.] The crime of lioufe- 
breaking. 

BURGLARY, n.f. [from burg , a hoirfe, and larron, a thief.] 
In the natural fignification of the word, is nothing but the rob- 
bing of a houfc : but as it is a term of art, our common lawy- 
ers reflrain it to robbing a houfe by night, or breaking in with 
an intent to rob, or do fome other felony. The like offence 
committed by day, they cal! houfe-robbing, by a peculiar name. 

Cowel. 

What fay you, father ? Burglary is but a venial fin among 
foldiers. Dryden’s Spanijh Friar. 

Burgomaster, n.f. [from burg and majler.] One employed 
in the government of a city. 

They chufe their councils and burgonuijlers out of the bur- 
geois, as in the other governments of Switzerland. Addifon. 
Burh, is a tower; and from that, a defence or protection ; fo 
Cwenburh is a woman ready to aflifl ; Cutbbur, eminent for af- 
fiflancc. Gibfon’s Camden. 

Burial, n.f [from to bury.] 

1. The act of burying ; fepulture; interment. 

Nor would we deign him burial of his men. Shakefp. 
See my wealthy Andrew dock’d in fand. 

Vailing her high top lower than her ribs, 

T o kifs her burial. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

"V our body I fought, and had I found 
Delign’d for burial in your native ground. Dryden’s /Encid. 

2- The adt of placing any thing under earth or water. 

We have great lakes, botli fait and frefli; wc ufc them for 
burials of fome natural bodies: for wc find a difference of 
things buried in earth, and things buried in water. Bacon. 

3. The church fervice for funerals. 

1 he office of the church is performed by the parifli prieff, 
at the time of his interment, if not prohibited unto perfons ex- 
communicated, and laying violent hands on thcmfclves, by a 
rubnek of the burial fervice. J y i;jf e ’ s Parergon. 

Bujuer. n.f. [from bury.] He that buries; he that performs 
the aCt of interment. 

Let one fpirit of the firflborn Cain 
. Feign in all bofoms, that, each heart being fet 
On bloody courfcs, the rude fcenc may end, 

stetiefar/erof the dead. Shakefp. Henry IV. 
BbRIAE. n.f. [trench.] A graving tool ; a graver. 

VV it is li.ee the graver’s burine upon copper, or the corrod- 
ing of aquafortis, which engrave and indent the characters, 
that they can never be defaced. Government of * ~ 
Burlace . n.f [corruptly written for burdelais.] 
grape. See Vine. j 

miD^r'cArr To drc( - s cIoth as fullers do. 

BURLEbQuE. adj. [Fr. from burlare, Ital. to iefl.l 

oTima S g«. raifC laUghtCr ’ hy unnatural or unfuitable language 

Homer, in his character of Vulcan and Thcrfitcs in his 
,.ory of Mars and Venus, in his behaviour of Irus,’ and in 

if, ,h « - 

winch fee ms eflential to die magnificence of anlipick^mcm’’ 

hen a man lays out a twelvemonth on the foots in 

i vet,- £ 

To ,[ftom ^ ^ 

h T°V' d Home r apply the epithet divine to a modern fwin,. 
fcquence hTown^' 

BwS* 1 Vfv 1 '™ HI sSHmS" "■ ,h ‘ 

fee; bulky ; tumid J Grcat 0f ftatur <-- ; great of 


Din. 

Jocular ; 


cWbitof'',; “r cd f’ “ ™ "<>' °»< the few, boned 
Jove on my' n C ** - thy fheath, lifeS 

/ *“«*•*, thou may H be turned into hobnails. 

It was the orator's o«m / 1 c S,,ake fP- Henry VI. p. if. 
orator s own burly way of nonfenfe. Cowley. 
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Away with all your Carthaginian Hate, ) 

Let vanquilli’d Hannibal without doors wait, > 

Too burly and too big to pafs my narrow gate. J Dryden, 
Her hufband, it feems, being a very b ,rly man, t lie thought 
it would be lefs trouble for her to bring away little Cupid. 

Addifm. Spectator , N* 499- 

To BURN. v. a. [bepnan, Saxon.] 

I. To confumc with fire. 

That where flic fed his amorous defires 
With foft complaints, and felt his hotteff fires, 

There other flames might wafle his earthly part. 

And burn his limbs, where love had bunt’d his heart. Drydett. 

O that I could but weep, to vent my paflSon ! 

But this dry forrow burns up all my tears. Dryden’s Sp. Fr. 
A flcfhy excrefce.nce, becoming exceeding hard, is fuppofed 
to demand extirpation, by burning away the induration, or* 
amputating. Sharp’s Surgery. 

2. To wound or hurt with fire or heat. 

Hand for hand, foot for foot, burning for burning, wound 
for wound, flripe for Hripe. Exodus, xxi. 25. 

To Burn. v. n. 

1. To be on fire ; to be kindled. 

The barge flic fat in, like a burnilh’d throne, 

Burnt on the water. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra . 

0 coward confidence ! how dofl thou afflict me ? 

The light burns blue — Is it not dead midnight ? 

Cold trembling drops Hand on my trembling flefli. Shakefp. 
Oh ! prince, oh ! wherefore burn your eyes ? and why 
Is your fweet temper turn’d to fury ? Rowe’s Royal Convert: 

2. To be inflamed with paffion. 

When I burnt in defirc to queflion them further, they made 
themfelvcs air, into which they vaniflicdi Shakefp . Alacbcth. 

Tranio, I burn, I pine, I perifli Tranio, 

If I atdlieve not this young modell girl. Shakcfp, 

3. To adt as fire. 

Thefe things fling him 

So venomoufly, that burning ill a me detains him 

From his Cordelia. Shakcfp. King Lear. 

In Raleigh mark their every glory' mix’d ; 

Raleigh, the fcourge of Spain ! whofe breaft with all 
The fage, the patriot, and the hero burn’d. Thomfon. 

4. To be hot. 

I had a glimpfe of him ; but he fhot by me 
Like a young hound upon a burning feent. Dryden’s Sp. Fr. 
Burn . n. f [from the verb;] A hurt caufed by fire. 

We fee the phlegm of vitriol is a very effectual remedy 
againft burns. Boylc% 

BUrner. n.f. [from burn,] A perfon that burns any thin°-. 

Bu rnet. n.f, [pimpinclla , L at.J The name of a plant. 

The common bnmet is found wild in great plenty upon dry 
chalky hills ; yet is often cultivated in gardens for medicinal 

ufcs ' , , Millar. 

1 he even mead that erft brought fweetly forth 

The freckled cowflip, bur net, and green clover. Shakefp: 
Burning, n.f. [from burn.] Fire; flame; ftate of inflamma- 
tion. 

The mind furcly, of itfelf, can feel none of the burnings of a 
cr. So* tf? 

In liquid burnings, or on dry to dwell, 

; Is all the fad variety of hell. Dryden’s State of Innocence. 
Burning-glass, n.f [from burning and glafs.] Aglafswhich 
collects the rays of die lun into a narrow compafs, and fo in- 
creafes their force. 

T he appetite of her eye did feem to fcorch me up like a 
burnt ng-glafs. Shakefp. Merry IVives of PVind for. 

Love is of the nature of a buming-glafs , which, kept Hill in 
one place, fireth ; changed often, it doth nothing. Suckiino. 
y diadem, thou centre of ambition, 6 

Where all its different lines are reconciled 

T„ mvRKK U H WCrt the *T in ?' sl ?f S of S Ioi r Dryden and Lee. 
gloflt^ *• [W ’ To PoHIh/ to give a 

The barge fhe fat in, like a bnrnifh'd throne. 

Burnt on the water Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

Miflike me not for my complexion, ” 

J he fhadow’d liverv of the burnifh’d fun, 
ro whom I am a neighbour, and near bred. Shite fh 

Make a plate of them, and burnijh it as they do iron. Bacon 
1 he frame of burntfh'd fteel, that call a glare 
From far, and feem’d to thaw the freezing air. 

To Bu RNisH. v. n. To grow bright or glofly. 

Aii ^ Cen a * na ^ e * n human form. 

All ftain d with infamy and vice, 

Leap from the dunghill in a trice, 

Burnijh , and make a gawdy fliow, 
become a gen’ral, peer, and beau. 

1 fprcacTo *t H ° ” ° f uncertain etymology'.] 

This they could do, while Saturn fill’d the throne 

Ere Juno burmfu'd, or young Jove was grown. ’ 

To (hoot, and fpread, and burnifn ktomw/^'^S 

blrs, 


Drydcm 


Swift, 
To grow; t<4 
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Mrs. Primly’s great belly ; (he may lace it down before, but 
it bumijhcs on her lips. Congreves Way of the World. 

Bu'rnisher. n.f. [from burnijh .] 

1. The perfonthat burnifhes or polifhes. 

2. The tool with which bookbinders give a glofs to the leaves of 
books ; it is commonly a dog’s tooth fet in a ftick. 

Burnt, [particip. pajf. of burn.] 

1 find it very difficult to know, 

Who, to refrem th’ attendants to a grave, 

Burnt claret firft, or Naples bifket gave. King's Cookery. 
Burr. n.f. [See Bur.] The lobe or lap of the ear. Did. 
Burr Pump. [In a (hip.] A pump by the fide of a (hip, into 
which a ftaff feven or eight foot long is put; having a burr or 
knob of wood at the end, which is drawn up by a rope fatten- 
ed to the middle of it, called alfo a bilge pump. Harris. 

Bu'rras Pipe. [With furgeons.] An inftrument or veflel ufedto 
keep corroding powders in, as vitriol, precipitate. Harris. 
Bu'rrel. n.f. A fort of pear, otherwife called the red butter 
pear, from its fmooth, delicious, and foft pulp, which is ripe in 
the end of September. Phillips's World of Words. 

Bu'rrel Fly. [from bourrclcr , Fr. to execute; to torture.] An 
infedt, called alfo oxfy, gadbee, or breeze. Did. 

Bu'rrel Shot, [from bounder, to execute, Fr. and Jhot.] In gun- 
nery. Small bullets, nails, ftoncs, pieces of old iron, fc? c. put 
into cafes, to be difeharged out of the ordnance ; a fort of cafe- 
fhot. Harris • 

Bu'rrock. n.f. A fmall wear or dam, where wheels are laid in 
a river for catching of fifli. Phillips's World of Words. 

Bu'rrow, Berg, Burg, Burgh, n.f. [derived from the Saxon 
buns, bypj, a city, tower, or cattle. Gil foil's Camden .] 

1 . A corporate town, that is not a city, but fuch as fends burgeffes 

to the parliament. All places that, in former days, were called 
borough , were fuch as were fenced or fortified. Cowel. 

' ~ King of England fhalt thou be proclaim’d 
In ev’ry burrow, as we pafs along. Shakefp. Henry W I. p. Hi. 
Pofleffion of land was the original right of election among 
the commons ; and burrows were entitled to fit, as they were 
poireffed of certain tradls. . Temple. 

2. The holes made in the ground by conies. 

When they {hall fee his creft up again, and the man in 
blood, they will out of their burrows, like conies after rain, and 
revel all with him. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

To Bu'rrow. v . n. [from the noun.] To make holes in the 
ground ; to mine, as conies or rabbits. 

Some ttrew fand among their corn, which, they fay, pre- 
vents mice and rats burrowing in it; becaufe of its falling into 
their ears. , , Mortimer. 

Little finufes would often form, and burrow underneath. 

Sharp's Surgery. 

Bu'rsar. n- f [burfarius, Lat.] 

1 . The treafurer of a college. _ . 

2. Students fent as exhibitioners to the univerfitics in Scotland 
by each prefbytery, from whom they have a fmall yearly allow- 
ance for four years. 

Burse, n.f. [ bourfe , Fr. burfa, Lat. a purfe ; or from byrfa , Lat. 
the exchange of Carthage.] An exchange where merchants 
meet, and {hops are kept ; fo called, becaufe the fign of the 
purfe was anciently fet over fuch a place ; whence the Exchange 
in the Strand was termed Britain’s Burfc by James I. Phillips. 
To BURST, v.n. I burjl ; I have burjl, or burjten. [bujq-tan, 

Saxon.] 

1. To break, or fly open. 

So fhall thy barns be filled with plenty, and thy preffes (hall 
burjl out with new wine. Prov • lu - l0 - 

2. To flv afunder. 

Yet am I thankful ; if my heart were great, 

’Twould burjl at this. Shakefp. All s well that ends well. 

o. To break away ; to fpring. 

You burjl, ah cruel ! from my arms. 

And fwiftly (hoot along the mall, 

Or foftly glide by the canal. 

4. To come fuddcnly. , ... . 

- T A refolved villain, 

Whofe bowels fuddcnly burjl out ; the king 
Yet fpcaks, and, peradventure, may recover. 

If the worlds 
In worlds inclos’d, fhou’d on his fenfes burjl. 

He wou’d abhorrent turn. Thomfon s Summer, l. 310. 

r To come bv violence. 

Well didft thou, Richard, to fupprefs thy voice ; 

For had the paffions of thy heart burjl our, 

I fear, we Ihould have feen decypher d there . 

o'- U* nvJ Euphrates, 

int out by the vallies of the mountain Ant.taurus 5 i from whence 
^ Plains of Mefopotamia, then p 

bfSi, ‘ Fotrudes the gems. Thmfm. 

6. To begin an action violently. Adoahnot 

She burfi into tears, and wrung her hands. . , ‘ 

To IS. .. To break fudjenlj- i to make a ,mok a„d 

violent difruption. 


Pope. 


Shakefp. 


BUS 

My breatt I’ll burjl with (training of mv courage, 

And from my (houlders crack my arms afunder. 

But I will chaftife this high-minded (trumpet. Shake ff, 

He fatten’d on my neck, and bellow’d our, JF \ 

As if he would burjl hcav’n. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Mofes faith alfo, the fountains of the great abyfs were burjl 
afunder, to make the deluge ; and what means this abyfs, and 
the burlting of it, if reftrained to Judea? what appearance is 
there of this difruption there ? Burnet's Theory. 

If the juices of an animal body were, fo as by the mixture 
of the oppofites, to caufe an ebullition, they would burjl the 
veffels. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Burst, n. f. [from the verb.] A fudden difruption; a fudden 
and violent action of any kind. 

Since I was man, 

Such (lieets of fire, fuch bur ft of horrid thunder. 

Such groans of roaring wind and rain, I never 
Remember to have heard. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Down they came, and drew 
The whole roof after them, with burjl of thunder, 

Upon the heads of all. Miltons Agonijlcs, I. 165c. 

Imprifon’d fire, in the clofc dungeons pent. 

Roar to get loofe, and ftruggle for a vent. 

Eating their way, and undermining all. 

Till with a mighty burjl whole mountains fall. Addifon. 
Burst. 1 participial adj. [from burjl.] Difeafed with a her- 
Bu'rsten. S nia, or rupture. 

Bu'rsteness. n. f. [from burjl.’] A rupture, or hernia. 
Bu'rstwort. n.f. [from burjl and wort ; herniaria, Lat.] An 
herb good againft ruptures. Diet. 

Burt. n.f. A flat fiffi of the turbot kind. 

To Bu'rthen. v. a. ) g BURI y EN 
Bu'rthen. n.f. S 

Sacred to ridicule his whole life long. 

And the fad burthen of fome merry fong. Pope. 

Bu'rton. n.f. [In a (hip.] A fmall tackle to be fattened any 
where at pleafure, conliftingof two fingle pullies, for hoifting 
fmall things in or out. Phillips's World of Words. 

Bu'rv. I n.f [from bupj, Sax.] A dwelling-place; a termina- 
Be'ry. 5 tion (till added to the names of feveral places; a s,Al- 
dermanbury, St. Edmund's bury. Phillips’s World of IF ords. 

Bu'ry. n.f. [corrupted from borough.'] 

It is his nature to dig himfelf buries, as the coney doth ; 
which he doth with very great celerity. Grnv. 

To BU'RY. v. a. [byjujean, Saxon.] 

1. To inter; to put into a grave. 

When he lies along. 

After your way his tale pronounc’d, (hall bury 

His reafons with his body. Shakefp . Coriolanus. 

2. To inter, with the rites and ceremonies of fcpulture. 

Slave, thou haft (lain me ! 

If ever thou wilt thrive, bury my body. Shakefp. King Lear. 

If you have kindnefs left, there fee me laid ; 

To bury decently the injur’d maid, 

Is all the favour. Waller. 

3. To conceal; to hide. 

This is the way to make the city flat. 

And bury all, which yet diftindtly ranges, 

In heaps and piles of ruin. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

4. To place one thing within another. 

A tearing groan did break 

The name of Antony ; it was divided 

Between her heart and lips ; (he render d life. 

Thy name fo bury d in her. Shakefp. Antony and Clnpati a . _ 
Bu'ryinc-place. n.f. A place appointed for the fepulture of 

dead bodies. . 

The place was formerly a church-yard, and has (till ievcral 
marks in it of graves and burying-places. Spectator, N J HO. 
BUSH. n.f. [ bois , Fr.] 

1. A thick (hrub. , , , , n. 

Eft through the thick they heard one rudely rulh, 

With noife whereof, he, from his lofty deed, 

Down fell to ground, and crept into a bujh, mi" 

To hide his coward head from dying dread. b ‘ 

The poller, and exador of fees, juftifies the refemblance Qt 
the courts of juftice to the bujh, whereunto while the ; (heep Hie:, 
for defence from the weather, he is fure tolofe part the Hcec _ e - 

Bacon’s E/ays, 47. 

Her heart was that ftrange bujh , whofe facred fire, 
Religion did not confume, but infpire 
Such 3 piety, fo chafte ufe of God’s day. 

That what we turn to fcaft, (he turn’d to pray. 

With fuch a care, 

As rofes from their ttalks we tear. 

When we would (bill prefer them new. 

And frelh as on the bujh they grew. 

The facred ground 

Shall weeds and pois’nous plants refufeto bear; 

Each common bujh (hall Syrian rofes wear. Dr&nW 
A bough of a tree fixed up at a door, to (hew that liqueurs 

fold there. 1 If 


Donne. 


Waller. 




BUS 

To Bush/w. n. [from the noun.] To grow thick. 

10 B 'l he rcfcs bujhing round 

About her glow’d ; half {looping to fupport 

Each flow’r of tender ftalk. Mt ton’s rar. Lojl, b. ix. 

A guttling fountain broke 

Around it, and above, for ever green, . n 1 rr 

The l ujhittg alders form’d a (hady feene. Pope s Odyjfey. # 

Bu'shfl. n.f. [boifeau, Fr. hujfellus, low Lat.] 

* A meafure containing eight gallons ; a itrisce. , - , f 

His reafons are as wo grains of wheat hid ,n two lujhels of 
chaff; you (hall feck all day ere you find them ; and when you 
have them, they are not worth the learch. ^../t 

2. It is ufed, in common language, indefinitely for a lar b e quan- 

tlt The worthies of antiquity bought the rareft pidhires with 
bvjhels of gold, without counting the weight or the number of 
" 6 * Dryden’s Dufrefnoy. 

of a cart-wheel. Irons within the hole of the nave, to 
preferve it from wearing, [from bouchc, Fr. a mouth.] Did. 

Bu'shiness. n.f [from bujhy.] The quality of being buttiy. 

Bu'shment. n.f. [from brjh.] A thicket; a clutter of butties. 
Princes thought how they might difeharge the earth of woods, 
briars, bujhmcnts, and waters, to make it more habitable and fer- 
X Raleigh' sHiJiory of the World. 

Bushy, adj. [from bujh.] 

1. Thick; full of fmall branches, nothigh. 

The gentle (hepherd fat befide a fpring. 

All in the (hadow of a bujhy brier. Spenfer s Pajlorals. 

Generally the cutting away of boughs and fuckers at the root 
and body, doth make trees grow high ; and, contrariwife, the 
polling and cutting of the top, make them fpread and grow 
bujhy. Bacon's Nat. Hijlory , N 3 424. 

2. Thick like a bufli. 

Statues of this god, with a thick bujhy beard, are (bill many 
of them extant in Rome. Addifon on Italy . 

3. Full of butties. 

The kids with pleafure browfe the bujhy plain ; 

The fhow’rs are grateful to the fwclling grain. Dryden. 

Bu'siless. adj. [from bujy.] Atleifure; without bufinefs ; un- 
employed. 

Thefc fweet thoughts do even refretti my labour, 

Mott bufslefs when I do it. Shakefp. 

Bu'sily. adv. [from bufy.] With an air of importance ; with 
an air of hurry ; actively ; importunately. 

Or if too bufily they will enquire 
Into a victory, which we difdain. 

Then let them know, the Belgians did retire. 

Before the patron faint of injur’d Spain. Dryden. 

Bu'siness. n.f. [from bufy.] 

1. Emplovmcnt; multiplicity of affairs. 

Mutt btfmefs thee from hence remove ? 

Oh ! that’s the word difeafe of love. Dome. 

2. An affair. I11 this fenfe it has the plural. 

Bcftow 

Your needful counfel to our bvfinejfes. 

Which crave the inftant ufe. Shakefp. King Lear. 

3. The fubject of bu line ft ; the affair or objeift that engages the 
care. 

You are fo much the lufmcfs of our fouls, that while you 
are in fight, we can neither look nor think on any elfe; there 
are no eyes for other beauties. Dryden. 

The great btfmefs of the fenfes, being to take notice of what 
hurts or advantages the body. Locke. 

4. Serious engagement, in oppofition to trivial t ran fictions. 

I never knew one, who made it his bufsnefs to latti the faults 
of other writers, that was not guilty of greater himfelf. AddiJ'. 

He had bufmefs enough upon his hands, and was only a poet 
by accident. PrioPs Preface. 

When diverfion is made the bufmefs andftudy of life, though 
the adtions chofen be in themfelvcs innocent, the excefs will 
render them criminal. Rogers. 

5. Right of adtion. 

W hat bufmefs has a tortoife among the clouds ? L’EJl range. 

fc. A point ; a matter of queftion ; fomething to be examined lr 
confidered. 

Fitnefs to govern, is a perplexed bufmefs ; fome men, fome 
nations, excel in the one ability, fome in the other. Bacon. 

7. Something to be t ran fa died. 

They were far from the Zidonians, and had no bufmefs with 

g a ^ n ?’. j“dges, xviii. 7. 

c. something required to be done. 

ro thofc people that dwell under or near the equator, this 
(pring would bemoft peftilent; as for thofe countries that 
are nearer the poles, in which number are our own, and the 
molt confiderable nations of the world, a perpetual Ipring will 
not do their ■bufmefs ; they mutt have longer days, a nearer ap- 
proach of the fun. p, .1 

n do cn / s bu f ine f- T o kill, dettroy, or ruin him. 

busk n.f [bnjgue, Fr.] A piece of fteel or whalebone, worn 
°y y t0 strengthen their (lays. 


BUS 

Off with that happy bufk, which T envy, 

That (bill can be, and (bill can (land fo mgh. Dome. 

Bu'skin. n.f. [brofeken, Dutch.] 

1 . A kind of half boot ; a (hoe which comes to the mullcg. 

The foot was dreffed in a (hort pair of crimfon velve ; f- 
kins-, in fome places open, to (hew the fairnefs of thclkm^ 

Sometimes Diana he her takes to be. 

But miffcth bow, and (hafts, and busk, ns to her knee. 

SpenfePs Fairy Queen, h. 1. cant. w.Jtanz. 10. 
There is a kind of rufticity in all thofe pompous verfes ; 
fomewhat of a holiday (hepherd ftruttmg in his coun ^"£ 

2 . ^A kind of high (hoe wore by the ancient adtors of tragedy, to 
raife their ftature. 

Great Fletcher never treads in buskins here. 

Nor greater Johnfon dares in focks appear. 

In her belt light the comick Mufe appears. 

When (he, with borrow’d pride the buskin wears. 
Bu'skined. adj. [from buskin.) Dreffed in bufkins. 

Or what, though rare, of later age, 

Ennobl’d hath the buskin’ d ftage ? 

Here, arm’d with filver bows, in early dawn. 

Her buskin’ d virgins trac’d the dewy lawn. 

Bu'sky. adj. [written more properly by Milton , bosky. 
Bosky.] Woody; (haded with woods; overgrown 
trees. 

How bloodily the fun begins to peer 
Above yon busky hill ! Shakefp. Henry IV. 

BUSS, n.f [bus, the mouth, Irilh ; baifer, Fr.] 

1. A kifs ; a falutc with the lips. 

Thou doft give me flattering buffes. — By my troth, I kiu 
thee with a moft conftant heart. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 

Some fquire perhaps you take delight to rack. 

Who vifits with a gun, prefents with birds. 

Then gives a fmacking bufs. Pope. 

2. A boat for fiftiing. [bujfe, German.] _ 

If the king would enter towards building fuch a number Of 


Dryden . 
Smith. 

Milton, 


Pope. 

See 

with 


p. i. 


boats and buffes, as each company could eaftty manage, itwould 
be an encouragement both of honour and advantage. 


a. [from the noun.] To kifs 


Temple. 
to falute with the 


To Buss, v 
lips. 

Yonder walls, that partly front your town, 

Yond towers, whofe wanton tops do bufs the clouds, 

Mutt kifs their feet. Shakefp. Troilus and Creffda . 

Go to them with this bonnet in thy hand, 

Thy knee buffing the (bones ; for, in fuch bufmefs, 

A£Uon is eloquence. Shakefp. Coriolanus, 

Bust, n.f [bujls, Ital.] A ftatue reprefenting a man to his 
breatt. 

Agrippa, or Caligula, is a common coin, but a very extra- 
ordinary bujl ; and a Tiberius, a rare coin, but a common bujl . 

' Addifon on Italy, 

Ambition figh’d : (lie found it vain to truft 
The faithlcfs column, and the crumbling bujl. Pope. 

Bu'stard. n.f. [bijlarde, Fr.] A wild turkey. 

His facrifices were phenicopters, peacocks, buflards, turkeys, 
pheafants ; and all thefc were daily offered. Hakewell. 

To Bu'stle. v. n. [of uncertain etymology ; perhaps from bufy. ] 
To be bufy ; to ftir; to be active. 

Come, buftle, bujlle — caparifon my horfe. Shakefp. R. III. 
God take king Edward to his mercy, 

And leave the world for me to bujlle in. Shakefp. Rich. III. 
Sir Henry Vane was a bufy and bijlling man, who had credit 
enough to do his bufinefs in all places. Clarendon, b. ii. 

A poor abjeitt worm, 

That crawl’d awhile upon a bujlling world. 

And now am trampled to my duft again. Southerne' s Oroonoko. 

Ye fov’reign lords, who fit like gods in ftate, 

Awing the world, and bujlling to be great ! G rami He. 

Bu'stle. n.f. [from the verb.] A tumult; a hurry; a com- 
buftion. 

Wifdom’s felf 

Oft feeks to fweet retired folitude ; 

She plumes her feathers, and lets grow her wings. 

That, in the various bujlle of refort. 

Were all too ruffl’d. Milton. 

This is the creature that pretends to knowledge, and that 
makes fuch a noife and bujlle for opinions. Glanville's Seepjis. 

Such a do£frine made a ftrange bujlle and difturbance in the 
world, which then fat warm and eafy in a free enjoyment of 

th i rl u ft % u , - . South. 

It the Count had given them a pet of ale after it, all would 

have been well, without any of this bujlle. Spedator, N= 48 1 . 
Bu'stler. n.f. [from bujlle.] An active ftirring man. 

BU'SY. adj. [bypjian. Sax. It is pronounced Whiffy.] 

1. Employed with eameftnefs. 

My miftrefs fends you word, that flic is bufy, and cannot 

C °^rfc v, -n- r • i- S/M kefp. Taming the Shr. 
I he chriflians, fometimes valiantly receiving the enemy, and 

fometimes charging them again, repulfed the proud enemy, (till 
bufy with them. . K „ olles > s HiJiory ofthe $ 

3 T 2. Buttling ; 
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2. Buftling; active; meddling. 

The next thing which (he waking looks upon, 

Un meddling monkey, or on bufy ape. 

She ftaU purfue it with the foul of love. Shakefp. 

1 his bufy pow r is working day and night : ? 

For when the outward fenfes reft do take, 

,,. A , t, ’ ouf ;' lnd dreams, fantaftical and light. 

With flutt ring wings, do keep her ftill awake. Davies 
The coming fprmg would firft appear, 

And all this place with rofes ftrow, 

f bufy feet would let them grow. Wnlbr 

All written ftnce that time, feem to have little more than 
events we are glad to know, or the controverfyTf opinions 
wherein the bufy world has been fo much employed. \ tm tle 
Religious motives and inftincis are fo bufy in the heart of 
.very reaforrable creature, the, no man woulfhope to govern a 

t,IOr,! l ,rinc! P le >' MSfin. Freeholder. 
T °Jb orte;4° m,he " OUnJ toengaget .0 

He in great paflion all this while did dwell. 

More bufy mg his quick eyes her face to view, 

1 han his dull ears to hear what (he did tell. Fairy Dueen, b. i 
I he pleafure : which I took at my friend’s pleafum herein, 
idly bufted me thus to exprefs the fame. Carcw's Survey. 

. My Harry, 

Be it thy courfe to bufy giddy minds 
With foreign quarrels. Shake#. Henry IV. p. ii. 

While they were bufed to lay the foundations, their build- 
ings were overthrown by an earthquake, and many thoufands 
of the Jews were overwhelmed. Raleigh's Hijlory. 

I he points which bufed the devotion of the firft ages, and 
the curiofity of the later. Detay * f Pict 

I he ideas it is bufed about, fhould be natural and congenial 
ones, which it had initfelf. Locke. 

I he learning and difputes of the fchoolshave been much bu- 
fed about genus and fpecies. Locke. 

For the reft, it muft be owned, he does not bufy himfelf, by 
entering deep into any party, but rather (pends his time in adls 
of hofpitality Swjft 

Busybody, n.f [from bufy and body.] A vain, meddling, fan- 
taftical perfon. 

Going from houfe to houfe, tatlcrs and bufybodies, are the 
canker and ruft of idlenefs, as idlenefs is theruft of time. 

. . Taylor's Holy Living. 

Bufybodies and intermeddlers are a dangerous fort of people 
to have to do withal. L'Eflrange. 

She is well acquainted with all the favourite fervants, bufy- 
hodies , dependants, and poor relations of all perfons of condi- 
tion in the whole town. Spectator , N° 437. 

BUT. conjunct, [bure, butan, Saxon.] 

1. Except. 

An emillion of immateriate virtues we are a little doubtful to 
piopound, it is fo prodigious : but that it is fo conftantly a- 
vouched by many. Bacon. 

Who can it be, ye gods ! but perjur’d Lycon ? 

W ho can infpirc fuch ftorms of rage, but Lycon ? 

Where has my fword left one fo black, but Lycon ? 

Smith's Pheedra and Hippolitus. 
Your poem hath been printed, and we have no objection but 
the obfeurity of fevcral paflagcs, by our ignorance in fadts and 
perfons. Swift. 

2. Yet; ncverthelcfs. It fometimes only enforces yet. 

Then Jet him fpeak, and any that mall ftand without, (hall 
hear his voice plainly ; but yet made extreme (harp and exile, 
like the voice of puppets : and yet the articulate founds of the 
words will not be confounded. Bacon's Nat. Hifl. N° 155. 

Our wants are many, and grievous to be born, but quite of 
another kind. Swift. 

3. The particle which introduces the minor of a fyllogifm ; now. 

If there be a liberty and poffibility for a man to kill himfelf 
today, then it is not abfolutely neceflary that he (hall live till 
tomorrow ; but there is fuch a liberty, therefore no fuch ne- 
ceffity. Bramhall againf Hobbes. 

God will one time or another make a difference between the 
good and the evil. But there is little or no difference made in 
this world : therefore there muft be another world, wherein 
this difference (hall be made. Watts's Logick , Introduil. 

4. Only ; nothing more than. 

If my offence be of mortal kind. 

That not my fervice, paft or prefent forrows, 

Can ratifom me into his love again ; 

But to know fo, muft be my benefit. Shakefp. Othello. 

And but infirmity, 

Which waits upon worn times, hath fomething feiz’d 
His wifh’d ability, he had himfelf 

The lands and waters meafur’d. Shakefp. TVinter’s Tale. 

What nymph foe’er his voice but hears, 

Will be my rival, though (he have but ears. Ben. "John for. 

No, Aurengzebc, you merit all my heart. 

And I’m too noble but to give a part. Drydcn. 

Did but men confidcr the true notion of God, he would ap- 
pear to be full of goodnefs. TtHotfon. 


It we do but put virtue and vice in eauil rirmmfi 

: f and -tts & 

• Fhe mifchiefs or harms that come by play inadvr^^"' 

T r ““’ are a ‘ ■“> » « v«y AX be °I 

If a reader examines Horace’s art of n nntfu U 
S e feW preCC P tS in which ^ may not meet wTt'i Kg 
Prepar’d I ftand: he was but born to try^^ S P ei,at or. 

5. Tin ° t0fman ’ t0fufferand tQ d^ Pope's Odyfiy. 

1 he full moon was no fooner up, and fliining in ,11 • 
nghtnefs, but he privately opened the gate of paradife. 

6. But that; without this confequence that. Guardian ' i6 7 - 
rrofts that conftrain the ground. 

Do fcldom their ufurping power withdraw. 

But raging floods purfue their hafty hand. n,., , 

7. Otherwife than that. 3 D, > Jen - 

It cannot be but nature hath fome diredlor of 
power, ,o guide her in all her ways. Serf," U. 

Who (hall believe, ^ ^ 

8. N« orCfcrtt ° f y °“' p,a " ? 

A genius fo elevated and unconfined as Mr. CowlevV was 
but neceflary to make Pindar fpeak Englifh. D r l™ 

9. By any other means means than. ^ 

ut of that will I caufe thofe of Cyprus to mutiny: whofe 

qualification (hall come into no tructafte again, but by tranf- 
planting of Caffio. Shakefp. Othello. 

10. If it were not for this ; if this were not. 
relieve me, I had rather have loft mv purfe 

f Ull of cruzades. And but my noble hloor 
Is true of mind, and made of no fuch bafenefs. 

As jealous creatures are, it were enough 
I o put him to ill-thinking. ° Shakefp. Othello. 

1 here do give thee that with all my heart, 
j f ut ^ou haft already, wi:h all my heart 

1 would keep from thee. ' Shakefp. Othello. 

11. However; howbeit. 

I do not doubt but I have been to blame; 

But, to purfue the end for which I came. 

Unite your fubjedts firft, then let us go, 

And pour their common rage upon the foe. Dryden. 

1 2 . It is ufed after no doubt, no queflion , and fuch words, and fig- 
mhes the fame with that. It fometimes is joined with that. 

I hey made no account, but that the navy (hould be abl'olute- 
Jy mafter of the feas. Bacon's War with Spain. 

I fancied to myfelf a kind of cafe in the change of the pa- 
roxyfin ; never iufpccting but that the humour would have 
wafted itfelf. Dryden. 

I here is no queftion but the king of Spain will reform mod 
of the abufes. Acldifon on Italy. 

13. That. This foems no proper fenfe in this place. 

It is not therefore impoflible, but I may alter the complexion 
of my play, to reftore myfelf into the good graces of my fair 
criticks. Dryden s Aurengzebc , Preface. 

14. Otherwife than. 

I (hould fin 

To think but nobly of my grandmother. Shakefp. Tempef. 

15. Even; not longer ago than. 

Beroe but now I left ; whom, pin’d with pain. 

Her age and anguifh from thefe rites detain. Dryden. 

It is evident, in the inftance I gave but now, the confciouf- 
nefs went along. Locke. 

1 6. A particle by which the meaning of the foregoing fentence is 
bounded or reftrained. 

Thus fights Ulyfles, thus his fame extends, 

A formidable man, but to his friends. Dryden. 

17. A11 objective particle; yet it may be objected. 

But yet, madam 

I do not like but yet ; it does allay 
I he good precedence; fie upon but yet ! 

But yet is as a jaylour, to bring forth 
Some monftrous malefadlor. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
Muft the heart then have been formed and conftituted, be- 
fore the blood was in being r But here again, the fubftance of 
the heart itfelf is moft certainly made and nourilhed by the 
blood, which is conveyed to it by the coronary arteries. Bend. 

18. But for; without; had not this been. 

Rafh man ! forbear, but for fome unbelief. 

My joy had been as fatal as my grief. Waller. 

Her head was bare, 

But for her native ornament of hair. 

Which in a Ample knot was ty’d above. Dryden's Fables. 

When the fair boy receiv’d the gift of right. 

And, but for mifehief, you had dy’d for fpight. Dryden. 
BUT. n.f. [bout, French.] A boundary. 

But, if I afk you what I mean by that word, you will anfwer, 

I mean this or that thing, you cannot tell which ; but if I join 
it with the words in conftrudion and fenfe, as, but I will not, 

a 


a but of wine, Wand boundary, the ram will but, Ihoot at but, 
the meaning of it will be as ready to you as any other word. 

fa Holder’s Elements of Speech. 

But. n.f. [In fca language.] The end of any plank which joins 
to another on the outfide of a (hip, under water. Harris. 

But-end. n.f. [from but and end.] I he blunt end of any 
thing; the end upon which it retts. , 

The referve of foot galled their foot with fevcral vollies, and 
then fell on them with the but-ends of their mufkets. Clarendon. 

Thy weapon was a good one when I wielded it, but the but- 
end remains in my hands. Arbuthnot s John Bui. 

Some of the foldiers accordingly pufhed them forwards with 
the but-ends of their pikes, into my reach. Gulliver s Travels. 

BUTCHER, n.f. [ boucher , Fr.] • 

1. One that kills animals to fell their flefli. 

The (hepherd and th c butcher both may look upon one flieep 
with pleafing conceits. Sidney. 

Hence he learnt the butcher’s guile. 

How to cut your throat, and fmile ; 

Like a butcher doom’d for life. 

In his mouth to wear his knife. Swift. 

2. One drat is delighted with blood. 

Honour and renown are bellowed on conquerours, who, for 
the moft part, are but the great butchers of mankind. Locke. 

ToBu'tcher. v. a. [from the noun.] To kill ; to murder. 

In fuff ’ring thus thy brother to be flaughter’d. 

Thou (heweft the naked pathway to thy life. 

Teaching ftern murder how to butcher thee. Shakefp. R. II. 

Uncharitably with me have you dealt. 

And fhamefully by you my hopes are butcher’d. Shakefp. 
The poifon and the dagger are at hand to butcher a hero, 
when the poet wants brains to fave him. Dryden’s Don Sebaf. 

Butchers-broom, or Kneeholly. n.f. [rnfcits, Lat.] 

The flower-cup confifts of one leaf, cut into fcveral divi- 
vifions, out of which is produced a globular bell-(haped flower, 
confiding alfo of one leaf, in the center of which rifes the poin- 
tal, which afterwards becomes a foft roundifh fruit, in which 
are inclofed one or two hard feeds. It is very common in the 
woods, in divers parts of England, and is rarely cultivated in 
gardens. The roots arc fometimes ufed in medicine, and the 
green (hoots are cut and bound into bundles, and fold to the 
butchers, who ufe it as befoms to fweep their blocks; from 
whence it had the name of butchers-broom. Millar. 

Bu'tchf.rliness. n.f. [from butcherly.] In a butcherly manner. 

Bu'tcherly. adj. [from butcher.] Cruel; bloody; barbarous. 
There is a way, which, brought into fchools, would take a- 
way this butcherly fear in making of Latin. Afcham's Schoolm. 

What ftratagems, how fell, how butcherly. 

This deadly quarrel daily doth beget ! Shakefp. Henry VI. 

Bu'tchery. n.f. [from butcher.] 

1 . The trade of a butcher. 

Yet this man, fo ignorant in modern butchery , has cut up half 
an hundred heroes, and quartered five or fix miferablc lovers, in 
every tragedy he has written. Pope. 

2 . Murder; cruelty; (laughter. 

If thou delight to view thy heinous deeds. 

Behold this pattern of thy butcheries. Shakefp. Rich. III. 
The butchery, and the breach of hofpitality, is reprefented in 
this fable under the mafic of friendfhip. L’Ef range. 

Can he a fon to foft remorfe incite. 

Whom goals, and blood, and butchery delight ? Dryden. 

3. The place where blood is (lied. 

1 his is no place, this houfe is but a butchery ; 

Abhor it, fear it, do not enter it. Shakefp. As you like it. 

Bb 1 LLR. n.f [ boutcilier , Fr. boteler, or botiller, old Englilh, 
from ooitlc'y he that is employed in the care of bottliiir li- 
qiuiurs.] A fervant in a family employed in fumifhing the 

Cutlers forget to bring up their beer time enough. Swift. 
u tlerage. n f. [from butler.] The duty upon wines im- 
ported, claimed by the king’s butler. 

'I hole ordinary finances are cafual or uncertain, as be the 
elcheats, the cuftoms, butlerage, and impoft. Bacon 

Bu tlership. n.f. [from butler. ] The office of a butler. * 

Bu tment. n.f. [aboutement, Fr.] That part of the arch which 
joins it to the upright pier. 

1 he fupporters or hutments of the faid arch cannot fuffer fo 
much violence, as m the precedent flat pofture. Wet ton. 

nu 1 1 • n.J. [but, Ir.] 

i- Die place on which the mark to be (hot at is placed. 

He calls on Bacchus, and propounds the prize ; y 
a j o room hls fellow groom at butts defies, ( 

And bends his bow, and levels with his eyes. J 

nc point at which the endeavour is directed. 

Be not afraid though you do fee me weapon’d ; 

Here is my journey’s end ; here is my butt, 

3 - The S rf T** u T j0UrnC> ’n Cnd ‘ Sha *‘J>- Othello. 
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v w| iom all the arrows were directed. ^ • 


Dryd. 


. , -- — vytic uirecrca. 

4 - man upon whom the company break their jells. 


Clarendon. 


I played a fentence or two at my butt, which I thoug.it ve y 
fmart, when my ill genius fuggt’fted to him fuch a reply as got 
all the laughter on his fide. SpeSlator, N° 1 7 5* 

5. A ftrokc given in fencing. 

If difputes arife 

Among the champions for the prize ; 

To prove who gave the fairer butt , _ 

John (hews the chalk on Robert’s coat. Prion 

Butt. n.f. [burc, Saxon.] A veffel ; a barrel containing one 
hundred and twenty fix gallons of wine ; a butt contains one 
hundred and eight gallons of beer ; and from fifteen to twenty 
two hundred weight, is a butt of currans. 

I efcapcd upon a butt of fack, which the failors heaved over- 
board. Shakefp. Tempcjl. 

To Butt. v. a. [botten, Dutch.] To ftrike with the head. 

Come, leave your tears : a brief farewel : the bcaft 
With many heads butts me away. Shakefp. Corielanus. 

Nor wars are fecn, 

Unlefs, upon the green, 

Two harmlefs lambs are butting one the other. Wotton. 

A fnow-whitc (leer, before thy altar led. 

Butts with his threat’ning brows, and bellowing (lands. 

Dryden’s JEneid. 

A ram will butt with his head, though he be brought up 
tame, and never faw that manner of fighting. Ray on the Cr. 

BUTTER, n.f. [buttejie, Sax. butyrurn, Lat.J 

1 . An undtuous fubftance made by agitating the cream of milk, 
till the oil feparates from the whey. 

And he took butter and milk, and the calf which he had 
drefied, and fet before them. Gen. xviii. 8. 

2. Butter of antimony. A chymical preparation, made by unit- 

ing the acid fpirits of fublimate corrolive with regulus of anti- 
mony. It is a great cauftick. Harris. 

3. Butter of tin, is made with tin and fublimate corrofive. This 

preparation continually emits fumes. Harris. 

To Bu'tter. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fmear, or oil with butter. 

’Twas her brother, that, in pure kindnefs to his horfe, but- 
tered his hay. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Words butter no parfhips. L’ Eflrange. 

2. To encreafc the (lakes every throw, or every game : a cant 
term among gamefters. 

It is a fine fimilc in one of Mr. Congreve’s prologues, which 
compares a writer to a buttering gamefter, that (lakes all his 
winning upon one caft ; fo that if he lofes the laft throw, he 
is fure to be undone. Acldifon. Freeholder , N° 40. 

Bu'tterbump. n.f. A fowl ; the fame with bittowm. 

Bu'tterbur. n.f. [pet aft es, Lat.] 

It is a plant with a flofculous flower, confiding of manyflo- 
rcts, divided into many parts, fitting on the embryo, and con- 
tinued in a cylindrical empalement, divided alfo into many 
parts; the embryo becomes afterwards a feed furnilhed with 
down, and the flowers appear before the leaves. It is ufed in 
medicine, and grows wild in great plenty by the fides of 

n d / tchcs - Millar. 

Bu tterflower. n.f. A yellow flower, with which the fields 
abound in the month of May. 

Let weeds, inftead of buttcrf.ow'rs , appear. 

And meads, inftead of daifics, hemlock bear. Gay. 

Bu'tterfly. n.f. [bureeppleje, Saxon.] A beautiful infedt, 
fo named bccaufe it firft appears at the te^inning of die fcafoa 
for butter. 

Eftfoons that damfel, by her heav’nly might. 

She turned into a winged hutterfy. 

In the wide air to make her wand’ring flight. S ten Per 

Tell old tales, and laugh 
At gilded butterfies ; and hear poor roguefe 

Ta ! k f r co f n , news - Shakefp. King Lear. 

And fo betel, that as he caft his eye 
Among the colworts on a butterfly , 

fr ? eynard ', Aden's Fables , 

l hat which feems to be a powder upon the wings of a but- 
terfly, is an innumerable company of extreme finall feathers, 
not to be difeemed without a microfcope. Grew 

Bu tteris. n.f. An inftrument of fteel fet in a wooden handle 
uled paring the foot, or cutting the hoof of a horfe. Farr. D 

Bu i trrmilk.. n.f [from butter and milk.] The whey that is 
feparated from the cream when butter is made. 

A young man, who was fallen into an ulcerous confumption 
evoted himfelf to buttermilk, by which foie diet he recovered! 

The (curvy of b cur „, b> , £ 

mons, oranges, buttermilk ; and alkaline fpirits hurt them. 

BuTterprint. n.f. [from butter and print.] A piece 0^3^!^ 
wood, ufed to mark butter. 

A butterprint, in which were engraven figures of nil j 

fees, ai , plied to th , , of butte f left 0 „T L L " ? a ; J 
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Tongue, I mud put you into a butterwoman’s mouth, and 
buy myfclf another of Bajazet’s mute, if you prattle me into 
thefe perils. Shakefp. All's well that ends well. 

Bu'ttervvort. n. f A plant; the fame with faniclc. 

Bu tte a y. adj. [from butter.] Having the appearance or qua- 
lities of butter. 

Nothing more convertible into hot cholcrick humours, than 
its buttery parte. Harvey on Confutations. 

I he belt oils, thickened by cold, have a white colour*; and 
milk itfell has its whitenefs from the cafeous fibres, and its but- 
tery o\\. Floyer on the Humours. 

Buttery, n. f [from butter •, or, according to Skinner , from 
boutcr , 1' r. to place or lay up.] I he room where provifions are 
laid up. 

Go, firrah, take them to the buttery , 

And give them friendly welcome every one. Shakefp. 

All that need a cool and frcfli temper, as cellars, pantries, 
and butteries , to the north. Wotton. 

My guts ne’er fuller’d from a college-cook. 

My name ne’er enter’d in a buttery book. 
t ’ Brampjlon’s Man of Tajle. 

Bu ttock, n.f. [fuppofed, by Skinner, to come from about ir, 
l‘r. inferted by Junius without etymology.] The rump; the 
part near the tail. 

It is like a barber’s chair that fits all the buttocks. Shakefp. 
Such as were not able to flay thcmfelves, Ihould be holden 
up by others of more ftrength, riding behind them upon the 
buttocks of the horfe. Kr.olles's Hi/lory of the finks. 

The tail of a fox was never made for the buttocks of an ape. 

L'Ejlrange’s Fables. 

BU'TTON. n. f. [bottwn, Welch; bouton, Fr.] 

1. A catch, or fmall ball, by which the drefs of man is faftened. 

Pray you, undo this button. Shakefp. King Lear. 

I mention thofe ornaments, becaufe, of the fimplicity of the 
Ihape, want of ornaments, buttons , loops, gold and filver lace, 
they mull have been cheaper than ours. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

2 . Any knob or ball faftened to a fmaller body. 

We faftened to the upper marble certain wires, and a button. 

Boyle. 

Fair from its humble bed I rear’d this flow’r, 

Suckled and chear’d, with air, and fun and Ihow’r; 

Soft on the paper ruff its leaves I fpread. 

Bright with the gilded button tipt its head. Pope's Dunciad. 

3. The bud of a plant. 

The canker galls the infants of the fpring. 

Too oft before their buttons be difclos’d. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Bu'tton. n. f. The lea urchin, which is a kind of crabfilh that 
has prickles inftead of feet. Ainfworth. 

To Bu'tton. v. a. [from the noun.] 

j. Todrels; to cloath. 

One whofe hard heart is button'd up with fteel. Shakefp. 
He gave his legs, arm, and breaft, to his ordinary fervant, to 
buiton and drefs him. Wotton. 

?. To fallen with buttons. 

Buttonhole, n.f. [from button and hole.] The loop in which 
the button of the cloaths is caught. 

I.et me take you a buttonhole lower. Shakefp. Love's Lab. L. 

I’ll pleafe the maids of honour, if I can : 

Without black velvet breeches, what is man ? 

I will my (kill in buttonholes difplay. 

And brag, how oft I ftiift mcev’ry day. Brani/l. M. of Tajle. 

BUTTRESS, n J. [from about ir, Fr.] 

1 . A prop ; a wall built to fupport another wall. 

No jutting frize, 

Buttrefs , nor coigne of vantage, but this bird. 

Hath made his pendant bed, and procreant cradle. Shakefp. 
Fruit trees, fet upon a wall againft the fun, between elbows 
or Luttrejfes of ftonc, ripen more than upon a plain wall .Bacon. 

' But we inhabit a weak city here. 

Which buttreffes and props but fcarcely bear. Dryden’s Juv. 

2. A prop ; a fupport. . 

It will concern us to examine the force ol this plea, which 
our adverfaries are ftill fetting up againft us, as the ground pil- 
lar and butt ref of the good old eaufe of nonconformity. South. 

To Bu'ttress. v. a. [from the noun.] To prop; to fupport. 

Bu'twink. n. f. The name of a bird. Did. 

ButvRa'ceous. adj. [ butyrum , Lat. butter.] Having the qua- 
lities of butter. 

Chyle has the fame principles as milk ; a vifcidity from the 
cafeous parts, and an oilinefs from the butyraceous parts. 

Floyer on the Humours. 

But y rous. adj. [butyrum, Lat.] Having the properties of 

butter. . , . r . 

Its oily red part is from the butyreus parts of chyle. rloyer. 

BU'XOM. adj. [buej-um. Sax. from bugan, to bend. It ori- 
ginally figniiied obedient, as John dc Trevifa , a clergyman, tells 
his patron, that he is obedient and buxom to all his commands. 
In an old form of marriage ufed before the Reformation, the 
bride promifed to be obedient and buxom in bed and at board ; 
from which exprefiion, not well underftood, its prefent mean- 
ing feems to be derived.] 

1. Obedient; obfequious. 
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He did tread down, and difgrace all the Englilh, and fetun 
and countenance the Irifh ; thinking thereby to make th,. ^ 
more tradable and buxom to his government. Spenfer's Ireland 
He, with broad fails. 

Winnow’d the buxom air. 

2. Gay; lively; brilk. 

I’m born 

Again a frelh child of the buxom morn. 

Heir of the fun’s firft beams. 

Zephyr, with Aurora playing. 

As he met her once a maying, 
h ill’d her with thee, a daughter fair. 

So buxom , blithe, and debonnair. 

# Sturdy fwains. 

In clean array, for ruftick dance prepare, 

Mixt with the buxom damfcls, hand in hand, 

They frilk and bound. 

3. Wanton ; jolly. 

Almighty Jove defeends, and pours 
Into his buxom bride his fruitful lhow’rs. Drydens Virgil. 

She feign’d the rites of Bacchus ! cry’d aloud, 

And to the buxom god the virgin vow’d. Dryden's Mncid 
Bu'xomly. adv. [from buxom.] Wantonly; amoroufiy. 
Bu'xomness. n.J. [from buxom.'] Wantonnefs; amoroufnefs. 
To BUY. v. a. preter. I bought ; I have bought, [bicgean, Sax.] 

1. Topurchafe; to acquire by paying a price; to obtain for 
money, or fomething equivalent ; to gain by fale, not gift or 
theft. 

They muft buy up no corn growing within twelve miles 
of Geneva, that fo the filling of their magazines may not pre- 
judice their market. . Addifon on Italy. 

2. To procure fome advantage by fomething that deferves it, or 
at fome price. 

I have bought 

Golden opinions from all forts of people. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
Pent to linger 

But with a grain a day, I would not buy 

Their mercy at the price of one fair word. Shakefp. Coriol. 

Pleafure with praife, and danger they would buy, 

And with a foe that would not only fly. Denham . 

3. To manage by money. 

You, and all the kings of chriftendom. 

Are led fo grofsly by this meddling prieft. 

Dreading the curfe that money may buy out. Shakefp. K. J. 
What pitiful things are power, rhetorick, or riches, when 
they would terrify, difluade, or buy off confcicncc ? South. 

To Bur. v. n. To treat about a purchafe. 

I will buy with you, fell with you, talk with you, walk with 
you, and fo following. Shakejp. Merchant of Venice. 

Bu'yer. n.f. [from to buy.'] He that buys; a purchafer. 

When a piece of art is fet before us, let the firft caution be, 
not to alk who made it, left the fame of the authour do capti- 
vate the fancy of the buyer. Wotton' s Architecture. 

To BUZZ. v. n. [ bizzen , Teut. to growl. Junius.] 

1. To hum ; to make a noife like bees, flies, or wafps. 

And all the chamber filled was with flics, 

Which buzoexd all about, and made fuch found. 

That they encumber’d all men’s ears and eyes. 

Like many fwarms of bees aflembled round. Fairy b. ii. 

There be more wafps, that buzz about his nofe, 

Will make this fting the fooner. Shakefp. Henry VUI. 

Herewith arofe a buzzing noife among them, as if it had been 
the ruftling found of the fea afar off. Hayward. 

For ftill the flowers ready Hand, 

One buzzes round about. 

One lights, one taftes, gets in, gets out. 

What though no bees around your cradle flew, 

Nor on your lips diftill’d their golden dew; 

Yet have we oft’ difeover’d, in their ftead, 

A fwarm of drones that buzz'd about your head. 

We join, like flies and wafps, in buzzing about wit. 

2. Towhifper; to prate. 

There is fuch confufion in my pow’rs. 

As after fome oration fairly fpoke 
By a beloved prince, there doth appear 
Among the buzzing multitude. Shakefp. Merch. of Venice. 
To Buzz. v. a. Towhifper; to fpread fecretly. 

Where doth the world thruft forth a vanity, 

That is not quickly buzz’d into his ears ? Shakefp. Rich. II. 

I will buzz abroad fuch prophecies. 

That Edward fhall be fearful of his life. Shakefp. Hen. * I. 

Did you not hear 
A buzzing of a feparation 

Between the king and Catherine ? Shakefp. Henry v 111. 
They might buzz and whifper it one to another, and, taette- 
ly withdrawing from the prcfencc of the apoftles, they men it 

their voices, and noife it about the city. . Bent t). 

Buzz. n.f. [from tile verb.] Ahum; a whifper; a .talk. 

The hive of a city or kingdom, is in beft condition, when 
there is lead noife or buzz in it. Bacon s Apopht hegms. 

Where I found the whole outward room in a buzzot poii- 
f : r L. s AddiJ'on. Spectator , N° 4°3* 

tICKS ’ J Bu'zzard. 


Suckling. 


Pope. 
Swift . 
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BeVzARO- n.f. [bufard, Fr.] - 

^ degenerate or mean .pec.es of l a\V k. 

* ‘ More pity that the eagle Ihould be maw 1 jjj. 

While kites and buzzards prey at liberty. SJntkf . R. • 

The noble buzzard ever pleas d me belt ; 

- who, into years of wilful n^ici- 

“[from '•“*■] a fare, whifperer. 

Her brother is in focret come from I ranee, 

And wants not buzzers tc .infeft his ear 

With petulant fpeeches of his father s death. Soak. Hctmli . 

BY. prep, [bi, bij, Saxon.] 

1. It notes the agent. 01 l u \Tt 

The Moor is with child by you, Launcelot. Shat. Hen. VI. 

The grammar of a language is fometimes to be carefully Itu- 

died by a grown man. , e ‘ 

2. It notes the inftrument, and is always ufed after a verb neuter, 
where with would be put after ail active ; as, he was killed with 
a fword ; lie died by a iword. 

But by Pelides’ arms when Hcclor fell, 

Pie chofc ./Eneas, and lie cliofc as well. Dryden , /F». vi. 

•2. It notes the eaufe of any event. 111 

This fight had the more weight with him, as by good .uck 
not above° two of that venerable body were fallen afleep. 

Addifon. Freeholder. 

4. It notes the means by which any thing is perfonhed. 

You muft think, if we give you any thing, we hope to gam 
by y 0U Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Happier ! had it fu flic’ J him to have known 
Good by itfelf, and evil not at all. Farad. Lojl, b. xi. 1 . 89. 
The heart knows that by itfelf, which nothing in the world 
befides can give it any knowledge of. South. 

We obtain the knowledge of a multitude of propofitions by 
fenfation and reflation. IVatts’s Logick. 

5. It fliews the manner of an a£lion. 

I have not patience; ftie confumcs the time 
In idle talk, and owns her falfe belief : 

Seize her by force, and bear her hence unheard. 

Drydens Don Sebajlian. 

By chance, within a neighbouring brook. 

He iaw his branching horns, and alter’d look. Addifon. 

6. It has a fignification, noting the method in which any fuccef- 
fivc aclion is performed, with regard to time or quantity. 

The beft for you, is to re-examine the eaufe, and to try it 
even point by point, argument by argument, with all the cxa£t- 
nefs you can. Hooker , Preface. 

We are not to ftay all together, but to come by him where 
he Hands, by ones, by twos, and by threes. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

He calleth them forth by one, and by one, by the name, as he 
pleafeth, though feldom the order be inverted. Bacon. 

The captains were obliged to break that piece of ordnance, 
and fo by pieces to carry it away, that the enemy Ihould not get 
fo great a fpoil. Knolles's Hijlory of the Turks. 

Common prudence would direct me to take them all out, 
and examine them one by one. Boyle. 

Others will foon take pattern and encouragement by your 
building ; and fo houfe by houfe, ftreet by ftreet, there will at 
laft be hniftied a magnificent city. Sprat. 

Explor’d her, limb by limb, and fear’d to find 
So rude a gripe had left a livid mark behind. Dryden’s Fab. 

Thus year by year they pafs, and day by day, 

1 ill once, ’twas on the morn of chcarful May, 


The young AEmilia- 


Dryden’s Fab. 


1 


I’ll gaze for ever on thy god like father, 

1 ranfplanting one Ay one into my life, 

His bright perfections, till I ftiinc like him. Addifon’ s Cato. 

Let the blows be by paufes laid on. Locke. 

7. It notes the quantity had at one time. 

Bullion will fell by tiie ounce for fix {hillings and fivepence 
undipped money. Locke. 

VV ■’at wc take daily by pounds, is at lcaft of as much impor- 
tance as of what we take leldom, and only by grains and fpoon- 
* u,s - _ Arbuthnot on Aliments, Preface. 

1 he ortli, by myriads, pours her mighty Ions; 

Great nurfe of Goths, of Alans, and of Huns. P 0 p e . 

c- At, or in ; noting place. 1 

We fee the great effects of battles by fea; the battle of Ac- 
tium decided the empire of the world. Bacon’s Edhvs 

Arms, and the man, 1 ling, who, forc’d Ay fate ^ 
Lxpdl d, and exil’d, left the Trojan ftiore ; 
hong labours both Ay fea and land he bore. Dryden’s /En 
1 would have fought by land, where I was ftronger : 
ou hinder d it ; yet, when I fought at fea, 

c Ae 0 oS t ? efightinS - ~ Dryden’s All for Love. 

9- uordmg to; noting yermiifion. J 

the kv- !k ^ U! ’ b °e h e V . thc !aws of nn£urc and nations, and by 
the law divine, which is the perfection of the other two. 

Vol. I. Bacon s Holy War. 
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‘°- the worW I cannot fMU 

have been eternal, by the firft propofition ; and, without Go , 
it coulJ not naturally, nor fortuitoufiy, emerge out ot a chaos, 

by the third propofition. x T. 

’ The faculty, or defire, being infinite, by the precedn.-, 
propofition, may contain, or receive both thefe. Lheyne. 

1 1 After; according to ; noting imitation or conformity. 

The CTofpel gives us fuch laws, as every man, that u ’ ldcr ' 
ftands lnmlelf, would chute to Jive by. 'Fillotfn. 

In the divifions I have made, I have endeavoured, the beft I 
could, to govern myfelf by the diverfity of matter. Locke. 

This ft lip, by good luck, fell into their hands at laft, and 
lerved as a model to build others by. Arbuthnot on Loins. 

12. From; noting judgment or token. 

Thus, by the mufick, we may know. 

When noble wits a hunting go. 

Through groves that on ParnafttiS grow. J 11 aller - 

By what he has done, before the war in which he was en- 
gaged, we may expect what he will do after a peace. Dryden. 
a ° The fon of Hercules he juftly feems. 

By his broad Ihoulders and gigantick limbs. Dryden. 

Who’s that ft ranger ? By his warlike port, 

His fierce demeanour, and ercCted look, 

He’s of no vulgar note. Dryden's All for Love. 

Judge the event 

By what has pafs’d. Dryden’s Spanifh Friar. 

The punilhmcnt is not to be meafured by the greatnefs or 
fmallnefs of the matter, but by the oppefition it carries, and 
ftands in, to that refpedt and fubmiflion that is due to the fa- 
ther. Locke 

By your defeription of the town, I imagine it to lie under 
fome great enchantment. Pope’s Letters. 

By what I have always heard and read, I take tlic ftrength 
of a nation — Swift. 

13. It notes the fum of the difference between two things com- 
pared. 

Meantime Ihe ftands provided of a Laius, 

More young and vigorous too by twenty fprings. Drydens 
Her brother Rivers, 

Ere this, lies fhortcr by the head at Pomfret. 

Rowe’s Jane Shore. 

By giving the denomination to lefs quantities of lilvcr by one 
twentieth, you take from them their due. Locke. 

14. It notes co-operation, or cohabitation. 

By her he had two children at one birth. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 

15. For; noting continuance of time. This fenfe is not now in. 
ufe. 

Ferdinand and Ifabella recovered the kingdom of Granada 
from the Moors ; having been in poflefllon thereof by the fpace 
of feven hundred years. Bacon's Henry V II. 

16. As foon as ; not later than ; noting time. 

By this, the fons of Conftantine which fled, 

Ambrife and Uther, did ripe years attain. Fairy b. ii. 

He£tor, by the fifth hour of the fun. 

Will, with a trumpet, ’twixt our tents and Troy, 

Tomorrow morning call fome knight to arms. 

Shakefp. Troilus and Creffida. 

He err’d not ; for, by this, the heav’nly bands 
Down from a sky of jafper lighted now 
In paradife. Milton's Paradife Lojl , b. x. /. 208. 

Thefe have their courfe to finifh round the earth 
By morrow ev’ning. Paradife Lojl, 1 . ir. /. 662. 

The angelick guards afeended, mute and fad 
For man : for, of his ftate by this they knew. Par. L. b. x. 
By that time a fiege is carried on two or three days, I am al- 
together loft arid bewildered in it. Addifon. Sped. N 165. 
By this time, the very foundation was removed. Swift. 

By the beginning of the fourth century from the building of 
Rome, the tribunes proceeded fo far, as to accufe and iine°the 
confids. .W/. 

17. Befide; noting paffage. 

Many beautiful places {landing along the fca-{hore, make 
the town appear much longer than it is, to thofe that fail by it. 

Addifon on Italy. 

iS. Befide; near to; inprefence; noting proximity of place. 
So thou may ’ft fay, the king lies by a beggar, if a beogar 
dwell near him ; or the church ftands by thy labour, if thv ta- 
bour ftand Ay the church. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

Here he comes himfc-lf ; 

If he be worth any man’s good voice, 

That good man fit down by him. Ben. Johnfon’s Catiline. 

A lpacious plain, whereon* 

Were tents of Various hue: Ay fome, were herds 
Of cattle grazing. Milton’s Paradife Lojl, b. xi. /. ce-. 

Stay by me ; thou art refolute and faithful ; 

I have employment worthy of thy arm. I ryderfs D. Seba/l 
Before hinjclf , herfelf or themfehes, it notes the abfence of all 
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others. 

Sitting in fome place, Ay himflf let him tranflate into En- 
glifti his former lefion. Afckam's SchooimaJter 

Solyman refolved to affault the breach, after h_ had. Ay him- 

3 El Jelf 
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ftlf, in a melancholy mood, walked up and down in his tent. 

Knolles’s Hijl. of the Turks. 
I know not whether he will annex his difeourfe to his appen- 
dix, or pub] ill) it by itfelf or at all. Boyle' s Spring of the Air. 

He will imagine, that the king, and his minifters, fat down, 
and made them by themfelves, and then fent them to their al- 
lies, to fign. s w m 

More pleas’d to keep it, till their friends could come. 
Then eat the fweeeteft by themfelves at home. Pope. 

2C. It is the folemn form of fwearing. 

His godhead I invoke, by hint I fwear. Dryden' s Fab. 

2i. At hand. 
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irregular, as a by-end-, 
ment ; or private, 


„ “ -mm. 

as a by-law. 1 his compofition is ufed 


at 


Pleafure, and will be underftood b^e^Sowh* 

By- coffeehouse. ». r a , * uu ? win g. 

pla 

end of a narrow lane, where X met 'with thc up F cr 


-coffeehouse, n.f A coffcehoiife in an obfiTure'pl! 

tered a bs-cafr.'phntir* n i \ 


I afterwards entered a by-efeehoufe , that flood 


ace. 


a nonjuror. 


By-concernment, n.f. 

nefs. 


. A di if on. Spectator, N* 4- ? 
An affair which 


He kept then fome of the fpirit by him, to verify what he 


believes. 
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1 he merchant is not forced to keep fo much money by him, 
as in other places, where they have not fuch a fupply. Lode. 
It is ufed in forms of adjuring, or obteftin 
Which, O ! avert by yon etherial light. 

Which 1 have loft for this eternal night ; 

Or if, by dearer ties, you may be won. 

By your dead fire, and by your living fon. 

Now by your joys on earth, your hopes in heav’n, 

O fparc this great, this good, this aged king ! Drydtn. 
O, cruel youth ! 

By all the pain that wrings my tortur’d foul ! 

By all the dear deceitful hopes you gave me, 

O, ceafe ! at leaft, once more delude my forrows. 

Smith’s Phadrus and Hippolita. 
It fignifies fpecification and particularity. 

Upbraiding heav’n, from whence his lineage came, 

And cruel calls thc gods, and cruel thee, by name. Dryden. 
By proxy of ; noting fubftitution. 

The gods were faid to feaft with Ethiopians ; that is, they 
were prefent with them by their ftatues. Broome , notes on Odyff. 
25. In the fame dircdlion with. 

They are alfo ftriated, or furrowed, by thc length, and the 
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is not the main bu- 

Our plays, befides the main defign, have under-plots, or h 
concernments, or lefs confiderahle perfons and intrigues 
are earned on with the motion of thc main plot. ’ ch 

r, , n „ Dryden on Dramatici Poet 

Thefe, 

And your three motives to the battle, with 
I know not how much more, fhould be demanded • 

A nd all the other by-dependences , 

B a ^„ al purKc . 

And if fhc mifs thc moufe-trap lines. 

They’ll ferve for other by-defigns. 

And make an artift underftand, 

To copy out her feal or hand ; 

Or find void places in thc paper, 

To fteal in fomething to entrap her. Hudibras, p. iii. c . Hi. 
By-end. n.f. Private intereft ; fecret advantage. 

All people that worfliip for fear, profit, or fome other A- 

7 fall tntfMn — . i* .1 • c 1 1 jj . . ^ " 
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Grew. 


Dryden s Albiin. 


Tides curioufly punched, or pricked. 

By. adv. 

1 . Near ; at a fmall diftance. 

And in it lies, the god of fleep ; 

And, fnorting by , 

W e may defery 
The monfters of the deep. 

2. Befide; palling. 

I did hear 

The galloping of horfe. Who was’t came by ? 

Shakefp. Macbeth. 

3. In prefcnee. 

The fame words in my lady Philoclca’s mouth, as from one 
woman to another, fo as there was no other body by, might 
have had a better grace. Sidney. 

I’ll not be by, the while, my lieges, farewel : 

What will become hereof, there’s none can tell. 

Shakejp. Rickard III. 

There while I fing, if gentle youth be by. 

That tunes my lute, and winds the firings fo high. Waller. 

Pris’ners and witneffes were waiting by ; 

Thefe had been taught to fwear, and thofe to die. 

RoJ, 'common. 

You have put a principle into him, which will influence his 
actions, when you are not by. Locke. 

By and by. In a fhort time. 

He overtook Ainphialus, who had been ftaid here, and by and 
by called him to fight with him. Sidney. 

The noble knight alighted by and by. 

From lofty fteed, and bad the lady flay, 

To fee what end of fight fhould him befall that day. 

Spenfer’s Fairy Queen, b. i. cant. viii. flams. 2 . 
In the temple, by and by, with us, 

Thefe couples fhall eternally be knit. 

Shakefp. MidfummcP s Night's Dream. 
O how this fpring of love rcfembleth 
Th’ uncertain glory of an April day; 

Which now fhews all the beauty of the fun, 

And by and by a cloud takes all away. 

Shakefp. Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
Now a fenfible man, by and by a fool, and prefently a bcaft. 

Shakefp. Othello. 

By. n.f. [from the prepofition.] Something not the dircdl and 
immediate objedl of regard. 

In this inftance, there is, upon the by, to be noted, the perco- 
lation of the verjuice through the wood. 

Bacon’s Natural Hijlory, N ’ 79. 
This wolf was forced to make bold, ever and anon, with a 
fheep in private, by thc by. L Ef range. 

Hence we may underftand, to add that upon the by. 


that it 


Boyle. 


end, fall within the intendement of this fable. 

By-cone. adj. [a Scotch word.] Paft. 

Fell him, you’re furc 

All in Bohemia’s well : this fatisfadlion 

The by-gone day proclaim’d. Shakefp. Winter’s Tale. 

As we have a conceit of motion coming, as well as bygone ; 
fo have we of time, which dependeth thereupon. 

Grew’s Cofmologia Sacra, b. ii. c. iii. 

By-interest, n. f. Intereft diflinct from that of the publick. 

Various factions and parties, all aiming at by-ir.terejl, with- 
out any fincere regard to die publick good. Attcrburj. 

By-law. n.f. 

By-laws are orders made in court-lects, or court-barons, by 
common affent, for the good of thofe that make them, farther 
than the publick law binds. Cowel. 

There was alfo a law, to reftrain the by-laws and ordinances 
of corporations.^ Bacon’s Henry Vlf. 

In the beginning of this record is inferted the law or inftitu- 
tion ; to which are added two by-laws, as a comment upon the 
general law. Addifon. Spectator, N' J Cc8. 

By-matter, n.f. .Something incidental. 

I knew one, that, when he wrote a letter, he would put that 
which was moil material into the poftfeript, as if it had been a 
by-matter. Bacon’s EJfays, N° 23. 

By-name. n.f. Aiiickname; name of reproach, or acciden- 
tal appellation. 

Robert, cldefl fon to the Conquerour, ufed fhort hofe, and 
thereupon was by-named Court-hofe, and flicwcd firft the rife of 
them to the Englifh. Camden's Remains. 

By-past. adj. Paft ; a term of thc Scotch dialed!. 

Wars, peftilenccs, and difeafes, have not been fewer for tbefe 
three hundred years by-pajl, than ever they have been fincc v/c 
have had records. Cheyne's Phihfophical Principles. 

By-path, n.f A private or obfeure path. 

Heav’n knows, my fon, 

By what by-paths, and indirect crooked ways, 

I got this crown. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 

respect, n.f Private end or view. 

It may be, that fome, upon by-refpefls, find fomewhat friend- 
ly ufage in ufance, at fome of their hands. 

Carevjs Survey of Comical. 

The archbifhops and bifhops, next under thc king, have the 
government of thc church : be not you the mean to prefer any 
to thofe places, for any by-rejpcfls, but only for their learning, 
gravity, and worth. Bacon's Advice to Filbert. 

Auguftus, who was not altogether fo good as he was wife, 
had fome by-refpeSls in the enabling of this law ; for to do any 
thing for nothing, was not his maxim. . 

Dryden s Juvenal, Dedication. 

By-road. n.f. An obfeure unfrequented path. 

Through flipp’ry by-nads, dark and deep. 

They often climb, and often creep. Ssutjt. 

By-room. n.f. A private room within another. 

I pr’yfhee, do thou Hand in fome by-room, while I quefhon 
my puny drawer to what end he gave the fugar. 

; v 3 Shakefp. Henry IV. 

By-spe-ech. n.f. An incidental or cafual fpcech, not directly 


By 


is not neceffary. 

So, while my lov’d revenge is full and high, 

I’ll give you back your kingdom by thc by. 

Dryden’ s Conqucfl of Granada. 

By, in compofition, implies fomething out of thc dircdl way ; 
and, confcqucntly, fome obfeurity, as a by-road ; fomething 


relating to die point. . 

When they come to allege what word and what lav/ 
meant, their common ordinary practice is to quote by-Jpcc. s 
in fome hiftorical narration or other, and to ufc them as if : “ c 7 
Were written in moft cxa£t form of law. Hooker , b. at. $ 4 * 

By-stander. n.f A looker one; one unconcerned. 


She 


T 
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s,„ broke her 

falling to the ground upon it, was taken ^ ^ 

The by-ftanders alked him, why he ran away, his bread being 
weisht ? That was more than I knew, fays he. Locke. 

By street, n.f. An obfeure ftreet. 

The broker here his fpacious beaver wears. 

Upon his brow fit jcaloufies and cares ; 

Bent on fome mortgage, to avoid reproach. 

He fecks by-Jlreets, and faves th expenfive coach.^ 

Rv-view. n. f. Private felf-intercfted purpofe. 

No by-views of his own fhall miflead him. Attn bury. 

By-walk. n. f. A private walk; not the main road. 

All which ne moves afterwards in by-walks, or under-plots, 
as diverfions to the main defign, left it Ihould grow tedious 
though they arc ftill naturally joined. , 

The chief avenue ought to be the moft ample and noble ; 
but there flioidd be by-walks , to retire into fomct.mes, for rale 
and refrelhment. „ Broome’s Notes on the Odyffey. 

By-way. n. f. A private and obfeure way. 

Night Healths arc commonly driven in by-ways, and by blind 
fords, unufed of any but fuch like. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Other by-ways he himfelf betook. 

Where never foot of living wight did tread. 

Sptnftr's Fairy Queen, b. i. cant, vn .flanz. 50. 
Wholly abftain, or wed : thy beauteous Lord 
Allows thee choice of paths ; take no by-ways. 

But gladly welcome what he doth afford ; 

Not grudging that thy lull hath bounds and flays. Herbert. 


B Y Z 

A fervant, or a favourite, if he be in want, and no other 
apparent caufc of efteem, is commonly thought but 1 • ( 

^TSerfuIly^King.o 

receive a precept, that enters, as it were, through a by-way, an 

to apprehend an idea that draws a whole tram after it. 

t0 PP Addifon' s EJfay on the Georgtcks. 

i-* w ,aw ’ w “ 

aying ; a proverb. 

Duke < 


Sir 'John Davies on Ireland. 


Barrow. 

By-word. n. f A fiayir_ 0 , . 

Duke of York, be king ; 

And balhful Henry be depofed; whofe cowardice 
Hath made us by-words to our enemies. 

Shakefp. Henry VI. p. m. 

I knew a wife man, that had it for a by-word, when he faw 
men haften to a conclufion. Stay a little, that we may make an 
end the fooner. Bacons Effays, N» 26. 

We are become a by-word among the nations for °ur ridi- 
culous feuds and animofities. Addifon’s Freeholder, N 50. 

It will be his lot often, to look Angular, in loofe and licen- 
tious times, and to become a by-word and a reproach, on that 
account, among the men of wit and pleafure. Attn bury. 

By'ass. n.f. See Bias. , , „ , 

Every inordinate lull is a falfc byafs upon men s underltand- 
ings, which naturally draws towards atheifm. Tillotfon. 

Bye, Bee, come immediately from the Saxon, by, byin^, *• t. a 
dwelling. Gibfon’s Camden * 

By'zantine. See Bizantine. 
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The third letter of the alphabet, Iras two founds 5 
one like k, as, call, clock , craft , ow/, companion, cu- 
neiform ; the other as s, as, Cafar, ceffation , cinder. 
It founds like X before </, 5, a, or a confonant ; and 
like s, before /, and V. 

Cab. ?/.yi [Up-] A Hebrew meafure, containing about three 
pints Englifh, or the eighteenth part of the ephah. 

CABA'L. nf. [cabale, Fr. tradition.] 

1. The fecret fcience of the Hebrew rabbins. 

2. A body of men united in fomc clofe defign. A cabal differs 
from a party, as few from many. 

She often interpofed her royal authority, to break the cabals 
which were forming againft her firlt minifters. Addifon. 

3. Intrigue. 

When each, by curs’d cabals of women, ftrove. 

To draw th’ indulgent king to partial love. Dryden's Aureng. 

I o Cabal. v.n. [cabaler, Fr.] To form clofe intrigue# ; to 
intrigue ; to unite in fmall parties. 

His mournful friends, fummon’d to take their leaves. 

Are throng’d about his couch, and fit in council : 

What thofe caballing captains may defign, 

I muff prevent, by being firft in action. Dryden's D. SebaJI. 

Ca balist. n.f. [from cabal.\ One {killed in the traditions of 
the Hebrews. 

Then Jove thus fpake : With care and pain 
We form’d this name, renown’d in rhime, 

Not thine, immortal Ncufgermain! 

Coll lludious cabalijls more time. Swift . 

Caballi'stical. ) adj. [from cabal.] Something that has an 

Caballi'stick. J occult meaning. 

The letters are cabalUjlical , and carry more in them than it is 
proper for the world to be acquainted with. Addifon. Spedi. 

He taught him to repeat two caballiflick words, in pronoun- 
cing of which the whole fecret confifted. Sped! at or, N° 578. 

Caba'ller. n.f [from cabal.'] He that engages in clofe dc- 
figns ; an intriguer. 

Factious and rich, bold at the council board, T 
But cautious in the field, he fhun’d the fword ; s 
A clofe caballcr, and tongue-valiant lord. J Dryden. 

Caba'lline. adj. [caballinus, Lat.J Belonging to a horfc ; as, 
caballine aloes, or horfe aloes. 

CA'BARFT. n. f. [French.] A tavern. 

Suppofe this fervant palfing by fome cabaret , or tennis-court, 
where his comrades were drinking or playing, Ihould Hay with 
them, and drink or play away his money. 

Bramball againjl Hobbes. 

CA'BBAGE. n.f. [cabas, Fr. brafftca, Lat ] A plant. 

The leaves are large, flelhy, and of a glaucous colour ; the 
flowers cor.fift of four leaves, which are fucceedcd by long ta- 
per pods, containing fcveral round acrid feeds. The fpecies 
arc, 1. The common white cabbage. 2. The red cabbage. 3. 
The Ruffian cabbage. 4. The flat-fided cabbage. 5. The fu- 
gar loaf cabbage. 6. The early Battcrfea cabbage. 7. The 
white Savoy cabbage. 8. The green Savoy cabbage. 9. The 
boorccle. 10. The green broccoli. 11. The Italian broccoli. 
12. The turnep-rooted cabbage. 13. The cauliflower. 14. 
The turnep cabbage. 15. Curled eolewort. 16. The mulk 
cabbage. 17. Branching tree cabbage, from the fea coafl. 18. 
Brown broccoli. 19. Common eolewort. 20. Perennial Al- 
pine eolewort. 2 1 . Perfoliated wild cabbage, with a white 
flower. 22. Perfoliated cabbage, with a purple flower. The 
common white, red, flat, and long-fided cabbages, are chiefly 
cultivated for winter ufe ; the feeds of which muff be fown in 
the middle of March, in beds of good frclh earth. The Ruf- 
fian cabbage was formerly in much greater efteem than at pre- 
icnt, and is rarely brought to the market. 1 he early Batterfea 
and fugar-loaf cabbages, are called Michaelmas cabbages ; the 
feafon lor fowing them is in the middle of July, in an open fpot 
of ground. The Savoy cabbages are propagated for winter ufe, 
as being generally efteemed the better, when pinched by frofl. 
The boorcole is never eaten till the frofl has rendered it tender. 
The turnep cabbage was formerly mere cultivated in England 
than at prefent ; and fome efteem this kind for foups, but it is 
generally too ftrong, and feldom goo ', except in hard winters. 
'Flic curled colewot t is more generally efteemed, and is fit for 
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ufe after Chriftmas, and continues good until April. The 
mufk cabbage has, through negligence, been almoft loft in Eng- 
land, though, for eating, it is one of the beft kinds we have • 
for it is always loofer, and the leaves more crilp and tender' 
and has a moll agreeable mulky feent when cut. It will be fit 
for ufe in O&ober, November, and December. The branch- 
ing fea cabbage is found wdd in England, and on the fea coafl 
and is fometimes ; gathered by the poor inhabitants in the fpring’ 
and eaten; but it is apt to be flrong and bitter. The brown 
broccoli is by many efteemed, though it does not deferve a place 
in the kitchen garden, where the Roman broccoli can be ob- 
tained, which is much fwccter, and will continue longer in fea- 
fon. I he Roman broccoli lias large heads, which appear in the 
center of the plants like clufters of buds. The heads Ihould 
be cut before they run up to feed, with about four or five 
inches of the Items ; the Ikin of thefe ftems fliould be ftrip- 
ped off, before they are boiled ; they will eat very tender, and 
little ir.fcriour to afparagus. The common eolewort is now al- 
moft loft near London, where their markets are ufually flip- 
ped with cabbage or Savoy plants inftead of them ; which, 
being tenderer and more delicate, are better worth cultivating. 
The perennial Alpine eolewort is alio little cultivated at prefent. 
I he other two forts of wild cabbage are varieties fit for a bota- 
nick garden, but are plants of no ufe. The cauliflowers have, 
of late years, been fo far improved in England, as to exceed, 
in goodnefs and magnitude, what arc produced in moll parts of 
Europe ; and, by the fkill of the gardners, are continued for 
feveral months together ; but the moll common feafon for them 
is in May, June, and July. Miller. 

Cole, cabbage, and coleworts, which arc foft and demulcent, 
without any acidity ; the jelly, or juice, of red cabbage, baked 
in an oven, and mixed with honey, is an excellent pectoral. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments: 

To Ca'bbage. v. a. [a cant word among taylors.J To ftcal in 
cutting clothes. 

Your taylor, inftead of fhreads, cabbages whole yards of 
cloth. Arbuthnot' s Hijloiy off. Bull. 

Ca'bbage tree. n.f. A fpecies of palm-tree-, which fee. 

It is very common in the Caribee iflands, where it grows to 
a prodigious height. The leaves of this tree envelope each 
other, fo that thofe which are indofed, being deprived of the 
air, are blanched; which is the part the inhabitants cut for 
plaits for hats, £?>. and the genuine, or young Ihoots, are pick- 
led, and fent into England by the name of cabbage ; but when- 
ever this part is cut out, the trees are deftroyed ; nor do they 
rife again from the old roots ; fo that there arc very few trees 
left remaining near plantations, except for ornament ; for their 
ftems being exceeding ftraight, and their leaves being produced 
very regularly at top, will afford a moft beautiful proipect ; for 
which reafon, the planters generally fpare two or three of them 
near their habitations. Miller. 

Ca'bbage-worm. n.f. Aninfcdl. 

CA'BIN. n.f. [cabane, Fr. chabin, Welch, a cottage.] 

1. A fmall room. 

So long in fecret cabin there he held 

Her captive to his fcnfual defire, 

Till that with timely fruit her belly fwell’d, 

And bore a boy unto a favage fire. Fairy Queen, b. i . c. vi. 

2. A fmall chamber in a Ihip. 

Give thanks you have lived fo long, and make yourfelf 
ready, in your cabin, for the mifchance of the hour, if it fo 
happen. Shakefp. Ttmpcjl. 

Men may not expert the ufe of many cabins, and fafety at 
once, in the fea fervice. Raleigh's Effays. 

T he chefsboard, we fay, is in the fame place it was, it it re- 
main in the fame part of the cabin, though, perhaps, the lhip it 
is in, fails all the while. Lode. 

3. A cottage, or fmall houfe. 

Come from inarbic bev/rs, many times the gay haibour 
of anguilh. 

Unto a filly cabin, though weak, yet ftrongcr againft woes. 

* Sidney, b. 1. 

Neither Ihould that odious cuftom be allowed, of flaying off 
the green furface of the ground, to cover their cabins, or in 
up their ditches. 
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A ' ' Some of srecn boughs their flender cabins frame, 

Some lodged were Tortofa’s ftreets about. Fairfax, b. 1. 
To Ca'bin. v. n. [from the noun.] To live in a cabin. 

I'll make you feed on berries and on roots. 

And feed on curds and whey, and fuck the goat. 

And cabin in a cave. Shakefp. Titus Andrtmtcus. 

To Ca'bin. v. a. To confine in a cabin. 

Fleance is ’fcap’d : 

Then comes my fit again ; I had clfe been perfect ; 

Whole as the marble^ founded as the rock ; 

As broad and gcn’ral as the cafing air ; 

But now I’m cabhtd, cribb d, confin d, bound in, 

'Fo faucy doubts and fear. Shakejp. Macbeth. 

Ca bined, adj. [from cabin.] Belonging to a cabin. 

'The nice morn, on the Indian fteep, 

F rom her cabin'd loopho! e peep. Milton. 

CA'BINET. n. f [cabinet, Yc.] . 

1. A fet of boxes or drawers for curiofities; a private box. 

At both corners of the farther fide, by way of return, let there 
be two delicate or rich cabinets, daintily paved, richly hanged, 
elazed with cryltaline glafs, and a rich cupola in the midft, and 
all other elegancy that may be thought on. Bacon's Effays. 
Who lees a foul in fuch a body fet. 

Might love the treafure for the cabinet. Ben Johnfon. 

In vain the workman ihew’d his wit. 

With rings and hinges counterfeit, 

To make it feem, in this difguilc, 

A cabinet to vulgar eyes. Swift. 

2. Anv.place in which things of value are hidden. 

’ Thy bread hath ever been the cabinet , 

Where I have lock’d my fecrcts. Denham's Sophy. 

We cannot difeourfe of the fecret, but by deferibing our 
duty ; but fo much duty mull needs open a cabinet of myfteries. 

Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 

3. A private room in which confultations are held. 

You began in the cabinet what you afterwards pradiifed in 
the camp. Dryden. 

4. In Spcnjer it feems to fignify a hut, or houfe. 

Hearken awhile in thy green cabinet , 

The lawrcl fong of careful Colinet. Spenfer s Pajiorals. 
Ca'bi net-council, it. f. A council held in a private manner, 
with unufual privacy and confidence. 

The do£lrine of Italy, and praclice of France, in fome kings 
times, hath introduced cabinet-councils. Bacon's Effays. 

From the higheft to the loweft it is univerfally read ; from 
the cabinet-council to the nurfery. Gay to Swift. 

Ca'binet-makf.r. n.f [from cabinet and make.] One that 
makes fmall nice work in wood. 

The root of an old white thorn will make very fine boxes 
and combs ; fo that they would be of great ufe for the cabinet- 
makers, as well as the turners, and others. Mortimer. 

Ca ble. n. f. [ Ltd!, \\ eich ; eabel, Dutch.] The great rope of 
a Ihip to which the anchor is fallened. 

What though the mail be now blown overboard. 

The cable broke, the holding anchor loft. 

And half our failors fwallow’d in the flood, 

Yet lives our pilot flail ? Shakejp. Henry VI. p. iii. 

True it is, that the length of the cable is the life of the Ihip in 
all extremities ; and the reafon is, bccaufe it makes fo many 
bendings and waves, as the Ihip, riding at that length, is not 
able to ftretch it; and nothing breaks that is not ftrctchcd. 

.. . . ... r r , . Raleigh's Effays. 

I he cables crack, the failors fearful cries 
Afcend ; and fable night involves the skies. Dryden's Virr. 
Ca burns, n. f. Small ropes ufed in Ihips. n;/t 

Ca'cao. Sec Chocolatenut. 

Cache'ctical. ) adj. [from cachexy.] Having an ill habit of 
Cache ctick. J body; Ihcwing an ill habit. 

Young and florid blood, rather than vapid and eahcflical. 

T-i | it/** ... Arbuthnot on Air. 

r Ju CC . rUt C C y!e S' mS m t le b,ood ’ and a PP<*rs as milk in 
the blood, let out of lome perfons who are generally cachedlick. 

f .AfHPYV r r >• i » Flayer on the Humours. 

A general word to exprefs a arcat 
variety of fymptoms; moft commonly it denotes fuch a° dif- 

To CA'CKT A r,’ fa ! d , to ™ :ike thofe who cat it laxative 
, 0 J-ACRLE. v. n. [kaeckelen, Dutch.] 

• i o make a noife as a goofe. 

The nightingale, if Ihe Ihould fing by day. 

No better^ S r° <C ' S w ould be thought 

n&h, in ■"?/» “|»" s™ plait * f 

( )r V u C ™ ckl,n z home to Camelot. Shakcfb K J 

An?r r ° b l hc A loman S ccfc of all their glows' ' 

And favc the ftatc, by cackling to the tolcs 

2 - .he & r c r **• 


laxative. 3. 


Now to my ftory I return again : 

The trembling widow, and her daughters twain. 

This woful cackling cry, with horrour heard, 

Of thofe diftracled damfels in the yard. Dryden s Fab. 

3. To laugh; to giggle. 

Then Nic. grinned, cackled, and laughed, till he was like to 
kill himfelf, and feemed to be fo plcafed, that he fell a fri&ing 
and dancing about the room. Arbuthnot s J. Bull. 

Ca'ckle. n.f [from the verb.] The voice of a goofe or fowl. 

The filver goofe before the Ihining gate 
There flew, and, by her cackle , fav d the Hate. Dryden. 

Cac'kler. n.f. [from cackle.] 

1 . A fowl that cackles. 

2. A teltale ; a tatler. 

Cacoch y'mical. \adj. [from cacochymy.] Having the humours 

Cacochy'mick. J corrupted. 

It will prove very advantageous, if only cacochymick, to clarity 
his blood with a laxative. Harvey on Confumptions: 

If the body be cacochymical, the tumours are apt to degene- 
rate into very venomous and malignant abfeefies. IVifeman. 

The ancient writers diftinguilhed putrid fevers, by putrefac- 
tion of blood, choler, melancholy, and phlegm ; and this is to 
be explained by an cffervefcence happening in a particular caco- 
chymical blood. Flayer on the Humours. 

CACOCHY'MY. n.f [x-Mxff>*.] A depravation of the hu- 
mours from a found ftate, to what the phyficians call by a ge- 
neral name of a cacochymy. Spots, and difcolourations of the 
Ikin, arefignsof weak fibres; for the lateral veflels, which lie 
out of the road of circulation, let grofs humours pafs, which 
could not, if the vcffels had their due degree of ftridture. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Strong beer, a liquour that attributes the better half of its ill 
qualities to the hops, confifting of an acrimonious firy nature, 
fets the blood, upon the leaft cacochymy, into an orgafmus, by an 
ill ferment. Harvey on Confumptions. 

Caco'phony. n.f. [xxxopuitx.] A bad found of words. 

To Cacu'minate. v. a. [cacumino, Lat.] To make fliarp or 
pyramidal. DiSl. 

Cada'verous. adj. [cadaver, Lat.] Having the appearance of 
a dead carcafs ; having the qualities of a dead carcafs. 

In vain do they fcruple to approach the dead, who livingly 
arc cadaverous , for fear of any outward pollution, whofe temper 
pollutes themfclves. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. ix. c. 10. 

The urine, long detained in the bladder, as well as glafs, 
will grow red, foetid, cadaverous, and alkaline. The cafe is the 
fame with the ftagnant waters of hydronical perfons. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Ca'ddis. n.f. 

1. A kind of tape or ribbon. 

He hath ribbons of all the colours of the rainbow ; inkles, 
caddifes , cambricks, lawns ; why, he ftngs them over as If they 
were gods and goddeffes. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

2 . A kind of worm or gmb found in a cafe of Itraw. 

He cfpecially loves the mayfly, which is bred of the cod- 
worm, or caddis ; and thefe make the trout bold and lull)'. 

„ Walton s Angler . 

Lade. n.f. [It is deduced, by Skinner, from cadelcr, Fr. an old 
word, which fignifies to breed up tenderly.] 'Fame; foft; de- 
licate; as a cade lanib, a lamb bred at home. 

To Cade. v. a. [from the noun.] To breed up in foftnefs. 

Cade. n.f. [cadus, Lat.] A barrel. 

We John Cade, fo termed of our fuppofed father. Or 

rather of Healing a cade of herrings. Shakefp. Henry VI. p. ii. 

Soon as thy liquour from the narrow cells 
Of clofe prefs’d hulks is freed, thou muft refrain 
1 hy thirfty foul ; let none perfuade to broach 
1 hy thick, unwholfome, undigefted cades. Philifis. 

Cade-worm. n.f. The fame with caddis. 

Ca'dence. \ r r j 

Ca'dency. \ n J' Fr.J 

1. Fall; ftate of finking; decline. 

Now was the fun in weftern cadence low 
From noon; and gentle airs, due at their hours, 

>. watu /Wji *• *• 1 9 ’- 

T- he flld,n g» ,n the clofe or cadence, hath an agreement with 
e figure in rhetorick, which they call prater expediaium ; f or 
there is a pleafure even in being deceived. Bacon's Nat. Hill 
I here be words not made with lungs, * 

Sententious Ihow’rs ! O ! let them fall, 

1 heir cadence is rhetorical. 

The flow of verfes, or periods. ^ 

I he words, the vcrfification, and all the other eleo-ancies of 
found, ns cadences, and turns of words upon the thought per 
form exactly the fame office both in dramatick and em k " 
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epick poe- 
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The tone or found. Dryden. 

, Hollow rocks retain 

The found of bluft nngwmds, which, all night long 
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Had rous’d the fea, now with horfe cadence lull 
Sea faring men, o’erwatch’d. Paradife Lojl , b. ii. /. 287. 
He hath a confufed remembrance of words ftnce he left the 
■umverfity ; he hath loft half their meaning, and puts them to- 
gether with no regard, except to their cadence. Swift. 

5. in horfemanfliip. 

Cadence is an equal meafure or proportion, which a horfe ob- 
ferves in all his motions, when he is thoroughly managed. 

Farrier’s Ditt. 

Ca'dent. adj. [cadens, Lat.] Falling down. 

Cade't. n.f. [cadet, Fr. pronounced cade.] 

1. The younger brother. 

2. The youngeft brother. 

Jofeph was the youngeft of the twelve, and David the 
eleventh fon, and the cadet of Jefle. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

3. A voluntier in the army, who ferves in expectation of a com- 
miffion. 

Ca'dew. n.f. Aftrawworm. See Caddis. Di£t. 

Ca'dger. n.f. A huckfter ; one who brings butter, eggs, and 
poultry, from the country to market. 

CADI. n.f. A magiftrate among the T urks, whofe office feems 
to anfwer to that of a jufticc of peace. 

Caoi'llack. n.f. A fort of pear; which fee. 

C /E'C IAS. n.f. [Lat.] A wind from the north. 

Now, from the north, 

Boreas and Caseins and Argcftes loud 

And Thrafcias rend the woods, and fcas upturn. 

Milton’s Paradife Lojl , b. x. /. 699. 
CjesA'rean. See Cesarian. 

C/ESURA. n.f. [Lat.] A figure in poetry, by which a fliort 
fyllable after a complete foot is made long. 

CAFTAN, n.f [Pcrfick.] A Perfian veft or garment. 

Cag. n.f. A barrel or wooden veflcl, containing four or five 
gallons. 

CAGE. n.f. [cage, Fr. from cavea, Lat.] 

1. An inclofurc of twigs or wire, in which birds are kept. 

See whether a cage can pleaie a bird ? or whether a dog 
grow not fiercer with tying ? Sidney. 

He taught me how to know a man in love; in which cage 
of ruHies^ am lure, you are not a prifoner. 

Sbakefp. As you like it. 

Though flaves, like birds that fing not in a cage. 

They loft their genius, and poctick rage ; 

Homers again and Pindars may be found, 

And his great actions with their numbers crown’d.. Waller. 

And parrots, imitating human tongue, 

And finging birds in fdver cages hung ; 

And ev’ry fragrant flow’r, and od’rous green. 

Were forted well, with lumps of amber laid between. 

Dryden’s Fables. 

A man recurs to our fancy, by remembering his garment, 
a beaft, bird, or fifh, by the cage, or court-yard, or eiftern, 
wherein it was kept. ’ Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

The reafon why fo few marriages are happy, is, becaufe 
young ladies fpend their time in making nets, not in making 
cages. Swift’s Thoughts on various Subjects. 

2. A place for wildbeafts, inclofed with palifadocs. 

3. A prifon for petty malefactors. 

To Cage. v. a. [from the noun.] 1 o inclofe in a cage. 

He fwoln, and pamper’d with high fare. 

Sits down, and fnorts, cag’d in his bafket-chair. Donne. 
CAIMAN, n f. The American name of a crocodile. 

'Fo CAJO'LE. v.a. [cage oiler, Fr.] '1 o flatter; to footh ; to 
coax : a low word. 

Thought he, ’tis no mean part of civil 

State-prudence, to cajole the devil. Hudibras, cant.ii. p.iu. 
The one affronts him, while the other cajoles and pities him ; 
takes up his quarrel, fhakes his head at it, clafps his hand upon 
his breaft, and then protefts and protefts. L LJlrange . 

Cajo'ler. n.f. [from cajole.] A flatterer ; a wheedler. 
CajoYery. n.f [cajoleric, Fr.] Flattery. . .. 

CA'ISSON. n.f. [French-] A chcft of bombs or powder, laid 

in the enemy’s way, to be fired at their approach. 

Ca'itiff. n.f. [cattivo, Ital. a Have; whence it came to hgnity 
a bad man, with fome implication of meannefs ; as knave in 
Englifh, and fur in Latin; fo certainly does flavery dcitroy 
virtue. , , „ -r 

■ Hf/.K7U T>i? ags rns evEaxntSIcu Swuo» vj/tatf . Homer. 

A Have and a fcoundrel are fignified by the fame wprds in many 
languages.] A mean villain ; a dcfpicable knave. 

Vile caitiff, vaflal of dread and defpair, 

Unworthy of the common breathed air ; 

Why liveft thou, dead dog, a longer day. 

And doft not unto death thyfelf prepare ? Fairy Queen, b. 11. 
’Tis not impoffible 

But one, the wicked’ft caitiff on the ground. 

May feem as fhy, as grave, as juft, as abfolute, „ 

As Angelo. Shakcfp. Mcajure for Mcajurc. 

The wretched caitiff, all alone. 

As he believ’d, began to moan, 

And tell his ftory to himfelf. Hudibras , p. ui. (. ui. 
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CAK.E. n. f. [fucb, Teutonick.] 

1 . A kind of delicate bread. 

You mull be feeing chriftnings ? do you look for al c an A 
cakes here, you rude rafeals ? Shakcfp. Henry Vm 

My cake is dough, but I’ll in among the reft. 

Out of hope of all, but my fliare of the feaft. 

-re , , Shakcfp. Taming cf the Shrew, 

1 he dilmal day was come, the pricfts prepare 
Their leaven’d cakes, and fillets for my hair. Dryden’s An 

2. Any thing of a form rather flat than 'high; by which it is 
fometimes diftinguifhed from a loaf. 

There is a cake that groweth upon the fide of a dead tree 
that hath gotten no name, but it is large and of a chcfnut co- 
lour, and hard and pithy. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. N° s 

'I hen when the fleecy skies new cloath the wood, 3 3 " 
And cakes of ruftling ice come rolling down the flood. 

~ ~ „ Dryden’s Virgil, Getfg.i. /* 418 . 

1 o LAKE. V. n. [from the noun.] 1 o harden, as doueh in the 
oven. 

This burning matter, as it funk very leifurely, had time to’ 
cake together, and form the bottom, which covers the mouth of 
that dreadful vault that lies underneath it. Addi on on Italy. 

This is that very Mab, 

That plats the manes of horfes in the night, 

And cakes the clflocks in foul fluttifh hairs. 

Which, once entangl’d, much misfortune bodes. Shakcfp. 

He rins’d the wound. 

And wafh’d away the firings and clotted blood. 

That cak’d within. Addifon. 

Calaba'sh Tree. 

It hath a flower confiding of one leaf, divided at the brim in- 
to feveral parts ; from whofe cup rifes the pointal, in the hinder 
part of the flower ; which afterwards becomes a flefliy fruit, 
having an hard fhcll. They rife to the height of twenty-five or 
thirty feet in the Weft Indies, where they grow natuially in 
woods, and the favannas. The fliclls are ui'ed by die negroes 
for cups, as alfo for making inftruments of mufick, by making 
a hole in the fhcll, and putting in fmall ftoncs, with which they 
make a fort of rattle. Miller. 

C.-uama'nco. n.f. [a word derived, probably by fome acci- 
dent, from calamancus , Lat. which, in the middle ages, figni- 
fied a hat.] A kind of woollen fluff. 

He was of a bulk and ftature larger than ordinary, had a red 
coat, flung open to fliew a calamanco v/aiftcoat. Toiler , N y 96. 

CaYamine, or Lapis Calaminaris. n.f. A kind of foflile bitu- 
minous earth, which, being mixed with copper, changes it in- 
to brafs ; it is dug in barren rocky ground, and is often found 
in lead mines, or has lead mixed with it. It is ui'ed as an abfor- 
bent and drier, in outward medicinal applications, but is fel- 
dom given inwardly. 

We muft not omit thofe, which, though not of fo much 
beauty, yet are of greater ufe, viz. loadftones, whetftones of all 
kinds, limeftoncs, calamine , or lapis calaminaris. Lode. 

CaYamint. n.f. [calamintha, Lat.] The name of a plant. 

It hath a long tubulous flower, which opens at the top into 
two lips ; the upper lip is roundifh, and divided into two fcg- 
ments : thefe flowers are produced from the joints of the fl idles, 
at the footftalks of the leaves, in bunches, upon pretty long pe- 
dicles, or footftalks, This plant grows wild, and is ufed in me- 
dicine. Milter. 

Cala'mitous. adj. [ calamitofus , Lat.] . 

1. Miferable; involved in diftrefs; opprefled with infelicity; 
unhappy; wretched; applied to men. 

This is a gracious provifion God Almighty hath made in fa- 
vour of the neceffitous and calamitous ; the ftatc of fome, in 
this life, being fo extremely wretched and deplorable, if com- 
pared with others. Lalamy. 

2- Full of mifery ; diftrefsful ; applied to external circum- 

ftances. . 

What calamitous effcfls the air of this city wrought upon us 
the laft vear, you may read in my difeourfe of the plague. 

Harvey on Confumptsons. 

Stri»ft neceffity 

Subdues me, and calamitous conftraint ! 

Left on my head both fin and punilhment. 

However infupportable, be all . 

Devolv’d. Milton’s Paradife Lojl, b.X. L ' 32 - 

Much rather I fhall chufe 
To live the pooreft in my tribe, than richcft. 

And be in that calamitous prifon left. Adi. ton s Agonj.c-- 

In this fad and calamitous condition, deliverance from an oj 
preflour would have even revived them. AUlr-fc 

Cala'.mitousness. n.f. [from calamitous^] Mffiry i 

CALAMITY, n. f. [calamilas, Lat.] Misfortune; cauk 

W aHoActI? accident is drought, and die fpindlingof the corn, 
which with us is rare, but in hotter countries common; 
much as the word calamity ms firft derived ^mfa/arnus, M 
the corn could not gctoutoftheft.dk. ueo 1 > 

Which infinite calamity fhall caufe 
To human life, and houfficld peace confound. Pam — ^ 
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From advcrlc ftiores in fafety let her hear 
Foreign calamity, and uiftant war ; . , „ • 

Of wliich, great heav’n, let her no portion bear. Prior. 

CALAMUS, n.f. [Lat.] A fort of reed or fweet feented wood, 
mentioned in feripture with the other ingredients of the facred 
perfumes. It is a knotty root, reddifh without, and white with- 
in, which puts forth long and narrow leaves, and brought from 
the Indies. The prophets fpcak of it as a foreign commodity 
of great value. Thefe fweet reeds have no fmcll when they 
are green, but when they are dry only. Their form differs not 
from other reeds, and their fmcll is perceived upon entering 
the marfhes. . Calmet. 

Take thou alfo unto thee principal fpiccs of pure myrrh, ot 
fweet cinnamon, and of lweet calamus. Es.od.ts, xxx 2 

Cala'sh. n. f. [caleche, Fr.] A fmall carriage of pleafurc. 
Daniel, a fprightly fwain, that us’d to flafli 
The vw’rous fteeds, chat drew his lord’s calafn. 

0 King's Mully of Mount own. 

The ancients ufed ealafnes , the figures of feveral of them be- 
ing to be feen on ancient monuments. They are very Ample, 
light, and drove by the traveller himfelf. Arbufhnot on Coins. 

Calce at ed. adj. [calceatus, Lat.] Shod; fitted with (hoes. 

CALCEDO’NJUS. n.f. [Lat.] A kind of precious ftone. 
Calccdonius is of the agat kind, and of a mifty grey, cloud- 
ed with blue, or with purple. IVoodward on Foffils. 

To CaYcinate. See To CALCINE. 

Calcina'tion. n.f. [from calcine-, calcination, Fr.] Such a 
management of bodies by fire, as renders them reducible to 
powder; wherefore it is called chymjcal pulverization. This 
is the next degree of the power of fire beyond that of fufion ; 
for when fufion is longer continued, not only the more fubtile 
particles of the body itfelf flv off, but the particles of fire like- 
wife inflnuate themfelves in iiich multitudes, and are fo blend- 
eJ through its whole fubftance, that the fluidity, firft caufed by 
the fire, can no longer fubfift. From this union ariles a third 
kind of body, which, being very porous and brittle, is eafily re- 
duced to powder ; for, the fire having penetrated everywhere 
into the pores of the body, the particles are both hindered from 
mutual contact, and divided into minute atoms. Quincy. 

Divers refidences of bodies arc wont to be thrown away, as 
foon as the diftillation or calcination of the body that yielded 
them is ended. ' Boyle. 

Tiiis may be effected, but not without a calcination, or re- 
ducing it by art into a fubtiic powder. Browns Vulgar Err. 

Calci'natory. n.f. [from calcinate.] A veflcl ufed in calci- 
nation. 

To CALCI'NE. v. a. [calciner, Fr. from calx, Lat.] 

1. To burn in die fire to a calx, or friable fubftance. See Cal- 
cination. 

In hardening, by baking without melting, the heat hath thefe 
degrees; firft, it indurateth, dien maketh fragile, and, laftlv, it 
doth calcinate. Bacon’s Nat Hijl. N° 87. 

The folids feem to be earth, bound together with fome oil ; 
for it a bone be calcined, fo as the lead: force will crumble it, 
being immerfed in oil, it will grow firm again. 

Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

2. To burn up. 

Firy difputes that union have calcin'd, 

Ahnoft as many minds as men wc find. Denham. 

To Calci'ne. v. n. To become a calx by heat. 

1 his cryftal is a pellucid fiffile ftone, clear as water, and 
without coiour, enduring a red heat without lofing its tranlpr.- 
rency, and, in a very ftrong heat, calcining without fufion. 

ToC^LCULATE. v.a. [calculcr, Fr. from calculus, Lat. a 
little ftone or bead, ufed in operations of numbers.] 

t. To compute; to reckon. 

2. To compute the fituation of the planets at any certain time. 

A cunning man did calculate my birth. 

And told me, that by water I ffiould die. Sbakefp. Hen VI 
Why all thefe fires, why all thefe gliding ghofts. 

Why old men fools, and children calculate, 

Why all thofe things change from their ordinance ? 

. \ V r°n VCrC thefe ^ Cn in the worId ’ t0 obfc^c'dfe* biSfffof 
ouf of ditcTes"? and ^ktdate their nativities, as they fowled 

3 * Voadjuft; to proje£l for any certain end. Oentlq. 

“Wears, as i, Knds 

Calculation, n.f. [from calcUate.] Tillotfon. 

l ' £trVw ,nannCr f 0f r . cckonin S; the art of numbering. 

P™. frieild to calcu lation ; or rather which 
geth calculation, into cafy computation. Holder 'on Tim • 

i ‘ h , C 7 rUl ‘ f arttlatrotical „pora,"r 71 "‘- 

f 7 f 0 ' hey «*r. 

° ‘“'-rent trom calculations of the ancu-: rs, their obfer- 
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CaYcule. n.f. [calculus, Lat.] Reckoning; compute. 

The general calcule, which was made in the laft perambula- 
tion, exceeded eight millions. Howel’s Vocal Forejl. 

CaYculose. ) j ■ rf rom ca i cu ius , Lat.] Stony; gritty. 

The volatile fait of urine will coagulate (pints of wine ; 
and thus, perhaps, the ftones, or cal. ulofe concretions in the 
kidney or bladder, may be produced. Brown s Vulgar Err. 

I have found, by opening the kidneys of a calculous perfon, 
that the ftone is formed earlier than I have fuggefted. Sb <?* £. 

CALCULUS, n.f. [Latin. J The ftone in the bladder. 

CaYdron. n.f. [chauldron, Fr. from calidus , Lat.] A pot j 
boiler ; a kettle. 

In the midft of all 

There placed was a caldron wide and tall) 

Upon a mighty furnace, burning hot. Fairy .Queen, h. ii. 

Some ftrip the skin, fome portion out the fpoil ; 

The limbs, yet trembling, in the caldrons boil ; 

Some on the fire the reeking entrails broil. Dryden’s An. 

In the late eruptions, this great hollow was like a vaft caldron , 
filled with glowing and melted matter, which, as it boiled over 
in any part, ran down the fules of the mountain. 

Addifon s Remarks on Italy. 

Caleche. See Calash. 

CalefaYtion. n.f. [from calefacio, Lat.] 

1 . The a£l of heating any thing. 

2. The ftate of being heated. 

Ca i.ef aY'tive. adj. [from calefacio, Lat.] That which makes 
any thing hot ; heating. 

Calef a'ctory. adj. [from calefacio, Lat.] That which heats. 

~o grow hot; to be 


Dry den’s Fab. 
Skinner.] To drefs 


Denham . 


To CA'LEFY. v. n. [ ealefio , Latin.] 
heated. 

Cryftal will calefy unto cle£lricity ; that is, a, power to at- 
tract ftraws, or light bodies, and convert the needle, freely 
placed. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. ii c. 1 . 

CaYf.ndar. n. f [ calendarium , Lat.] A regiftcr of the year, 
in which the months, and ftated times, are marked, as fclti- 
vals and holidays. 

What hath this day deferv’d ? what hath it done. 

That it in golden letter ftiould be fet 

Among the high tides, in the calendar? Shakcfp. K. John. 
We compute from calendars differing from one another ; the 
compute of the one anticipating that of the other. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iv. c. 1 2. 
Curs’d be the day when firft I did appear ; 

Let it be blotted from the calendar , 

Left it pollute the month. 

To CA'LENDER. v. a. [ealendrer, Fr. 

cloth ; to lay the nap of cloth fmooth. 

CaYender. n.f. [from the verb.] A hotprefs; a prefs in 
which clothiers fmooth their cloth. 

CaYendrer. n. f. [from calender.] The perfon who calenders. 
Ca lends, n.f. [ calenda :, Lat. It has no Jtngular .] The firft day 
of every month among the Romans. 

CaYenture. n.f. [from caleo, Lat.] A diftemper peculiar to 
failors, in hot climates ; wherein they imagine the fea to be 
green fields, and will throw themfelves into it, if not reflrained. 

Air Quincy. 

And for that lethargy was there no cure. 

But to be caft into a calenture. 

So, hy a calenture milled. 

The mariner with rapture fees. 

On the fmooth ocean’s azure bed, 

EnameU’d fields, and verdant trees ; 

With eager hafte, he longs to rove 
In that fantaftick fcenc, and thinks 
It muft be fome enchanted grove ; 

And in he leaps, and down he finks. SwiP.. 

Calf. n.f. calves \n the plural, [cealjr, Saxon ; kalf Dutch/j ” 
i . I he young of a cow. J J 

an h /c th ab ° Ut four years of growth ; and fo the fawn, 

and fo the 07^. Wr Nat. Idi/I. N* 7S o 

Acofta tells us of a fowl in Peru, called condores, which 
will, of themfelves, kill and eat up a whole calf at a time. 

At, 1 r. ... _ , Wilks ns’s Mathematical Magick. 
h Blouzelind, I love thee more by half, 

1?n d °e s ^eir fawns, or cows the ncw-fall’n calf. Ga\. 
£ a .? es °[ thc ]l P s » mentioned by Hofea, fignify facrificcs of 

Ld C bet^ ra> 7 S ’ Wh ‘- Ch tl,C C 3 f tivCS ° f Bab y ,on ad drefled to 
temple^ 8 *” a cond,tion to offe r facrificcs in his 

him S T r th y ° U n'° rds ’ anJ tUrn t0 thc Lord ’ and %umo" 
him, I ake away all iniquity, and receive us gracioufly • f Q will 

We render the ca 'ves of our lips. S fj/ ' lU 

3. I he thick, plump, bulbous part of the leg. [kalf Dutch l 

Into her legs I’d have love’s iffues fall? 1 h ' ] 

And all her calf into agouty fmall. « ... 

The calf of that leg bliftcred. y/yr . S “ cil,n S- 

CaYiber. n.f. [calibre, Fr.] The bore • J V ' Su T ry ’ 

barrel of a /„n ■ the diameter of a buffi.; 6 °* th ° 

Ca'l,ce. ,,j: Lat.] A cup, a ® ic . 

etc is a uatural analogy b^vita, u,c ablution of thc jjody 

and 
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AikI the purification of the foul ; between eating the holy bread 
and drinking the facred ca'ice, and a participation of the body 
and blood of Chrift. Taylor. 

Ca'lico. n.J'. [fxomCalecut in India.] An Indian fluff made of 
cotton ; fometimes ftained with gay and beautiful colours. 

I wear the hoop petticoat, and am all in calicoes, when the 
fineft are in filks. Addifon. Speft. N° 293. 

Ca'lid. adj. [calidus, Lat.] Hot; burning; fervent. 
Cali'dity. n f. [from calid.] Heat. 

Ice will diftolve in any way of heat; for it will diflolve with 
fire, it will colliquate in water, or warm oil ; nor doth it only 
fubmit unto an actual heat, but not endure the potential cali- 
dity of many waters. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b.ii. c. r. 
Ca'i.if. ) n.f. [khalifa, Arab, an heir or fucceflbr.] A title af- 
Ca'liph. ) fumed by the fucceflors of Mahomet among the Sa- 
racens, who were veiled with abfolute power in affairs, both 
religious and civil. 

Caliga'tion. n.f [from call go, Lat. to be dark.] Darknefs; 
cloudinefs. 

Inflead of a diminution, or imperfc£t vifion, in the mole, wc 
affirm an abolition, or total privation ; inftead of caligation, or 
dimnefs, we conclude a cecity, orblindnefs. Brown’s Vulg. Err. 
Cali'ginous. adj. [ caliginofus , Lat.] Obfcurc ; dim; full of 
darknefs. 

Cali'ginousness. n.f. [from cal'tghious.] Darknefs; obfeu- 
rity. 

Ca'j.igr aphy. n.f. [>ta>^y^ap'.cc.] Beautiful writing. 

This language is incapable of caligraphy. Pridcaux’s Conn. 
Ca'lipers. See Callipers. 

Ca'liver. n.f. [from caliber.] A handgun ; aharquebufe; an 
old musket. 

Come, manage me your calivcr. Shakcfp. Henry IV. p. ii. 
CALIX. n.f. [Latin.] A cup ; a word ufed in botany ; as, the 
calix of a flower. 

To CALK. v. a. [from ca/age, Fr. hemp, with which leaks arc 
flopped ; or from cade, Sax. the keel. Skinner .] To flop the 

leaks of a fhip. 

There is a great errour committed in the manner of calking 
his mnjefty’s fhips ; which being done with rotten oakum, is 
the caufe they arc leaky. Raleigh’s EJfays. 

So here fomc pick out bullets from the fide ; 

Some drive old oakum through each fcam and rift ; 

Their left-hand does the calking iron guide, 

The rattling mallet with the left they lift. Drydcn. 

Ca'lker. n.f [from calk.] The workman that flops the leaks 
of a fhip. 

The ancients of Gcbal, and the wife men thereof, were in 
thee thy calkers ; all the fhips of the fea, with their mariners, 
were in thee to occupy thy merchandize. Eosek. xxvii. 9. 
(Ca'lking. n.f. A term in painting, ufed where the backfidc is 
covered with black lead, or red chalk, and the lines traced 
through on a waxed plate, wall, or other matter, by palling 
lightly over each flroke of the defign with a point, which 
leaves an imprefflon of the colour on the plate or wall. 

Chambers. 

To CALL. v. a. [calo, Lat. kalder, Danifh.] 

, . To name ; to denominate. . . . . , ... 

And God called the light day, and the darknefs he ended 
• . t Gen. i. 5. 

fo fummon, or invite, to or from any place, thing, or perfon. 
B'- not amazed, call all your fenfes to you, defend my repu- 
tation, or bid farcwcl to your good life for ever. 

Shakefp. Merry Wives of Wtndfor. 

Whv came not the flave back to me, when I called him ? 

1 Shakefp. King Lear. 

Arc you call’d forth from out a world of men. 

To flay the innocent ? Shakefp. Richard U . 

Lodronius, that famous captain, was called up, and told by 
Lis fervants, that the general was fled. Knolles s Hift. 

Or call up him, that left half told 
The flory of Cambufcan bold. Ah It on. 

Drunkcnnefs calls off the watchmen from their towers ; and 
,l,cn evils proceed from a loofe heart, 

, s ufc ° f hcr mcm x / s? 

^ ° Such fine employments our whole days divide, 

The falutations of the morning tide 

Call up the fun ; thofe ended, to the hall 
We wait the patron, hear the lawyers bawl. 

Then, by confent, abftain from further fpoils, 

Call off the dogs, and gather up the fpoils. - f — 

Bv the pleafures of the imagination or fancy, I mean iuc . 
arife from vifible objeds, when we call up thert ideas . nm our 
minds by paintings, flames, or defections. Ml if on. Spoliator. 
Why doft thou call my forrows up afrclh • 

My father’s name brings tears into my eyes. MdtJ.m. 
I am called off from publick differtations, by adomefhek at- 

“35K5,. entitled ft*. in which W 
r Darius is called up. Broome’s Notes on the Odyffcy. 

° The pafflons call away the thoughts, with inccflant impcr- 


ni 




atts. 


G.;v 


Dry den. 
Addifon. 
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timity, tovi'ard the objed that excited them. 

3. I o convoke ; to fummon together. 

Now call we our high court of parliament. Shakeft 
The king being informed of much that had paffed that niaht 
fent to the lord mayor to call a common council immediately * 

4. To fummon judicially. tendon. 

'1 he king had fent for the earl to return home, where he 
fhould be called to account for all his mifearriages. Clarendon 
Once a day, cfpccially in the early years of life and fludv' 
call yourfclvcs to an account, what new ideas, what new pro- 
pofition or truth, you have gained. Watts 

5 . To fummon by command. 

In that day did the Lord God of hofts call to weeping, and to 
mourning, and to baldnefs, and to girding with fackcloth. 

Ifaiah, xxii. 12. 

6. In the theological fenfe, to infpire with ardours of piety ; or 
to fummon into the church. 

Paul a fervant of Jefus Chrift, called to be an apoftle, fepa- 
rated unto the gofpel of God. R 0m% ; j 

7. To invoke ; to appeal to. 

I call God for a record upon my foul, that, to fpare you, I 
came not as yet unto Corinth. ' 2 Cor. i. 23. 

When that lord perplexed their counfels and defigns, with 
inconvenient objections in law, the authority of the lord Man- 
chefler, who had trod the fame paths, was ftill called upon. 

Clarendon. 

8. To proclaim; to publifh. 

Nor ballad- finger, plac’d above the croud. 

Sings with a note fo fhrilling, fweet, and loud, 

Nor parifh-clerk, who calls the pfalm fo clear. 

9. To make a fhort vifit. 

And, as you go, call on my brother Quintus, 

And pray him, with the tribunes, to come to me. 

Ben. JohnJon’s Catiline. 
He ordered her to call at his houfc once a week, which fhe 
did for fome time after, when he heard no more of her. Temple. 

That I might begin as near the fountain-head as poflible, I 
firft of all called in at St. James’s. Addifon. Spoil N J 4 03. 
We called in at Morge, where there is an artificial port. 

Addifon on Italy. 

To excite ; to put in aCtion ; to bring into view. 

He fwclls with angry pride. 

And calls forth all his fpots on every fide. 

See Dionyfius Homer’s thoughts refine. 

And call new beauties forth from ev’ry line. 

To ftigmatize with fome opprobrious denomination. 
Deafnefs unqualifies men for all company, except friends ; 
whom I can call names, if they do not fpeak loud enough. 

Swift to Pope. 

12. To call back. To revoke; to rctraCl. 

He alfo is wife, and will bring evil, and will not call back his 
words ; but will arife againft the houfe of the evil doers, and 
againft the help of them that work iniquity. Ifaiah, xxxi. 2. 

13. To call for. To demand ; to require ; to claim. 

Madam, his mnjefty doth call for you. 

And for your grace, and you, my noble lord. Shakefp. 
You fee, how men of merit arc fought after ; the undeferver 
may fleep, when the man of aCtion is called for. Shakefp. 

Among them he a fpirit of phrenfy fent. 

Who hurt their minds. 

And urg’d you on, with mad defire. 

To call in hafte for their deflroyer. Milton’s Agonifles. 

For mafter, or for fervant, here to call. 

Was all alike, where only two were all. Dryden’s Fab. 
He commits every fin that his appetite calls for, or perhaps 
his conftitution or fortune can bear. Rogers. 

14. To call in. To refumc money at intcrcft. 

Horace deferibes an old ufurer, as fo charmed with the plea- 
fures of a country life, that, in order to make a purchafe, he 
called in all his money ; but what was the event of it ? why, in 
a very few days after, he put it out again. Addfon. Spectator. 

1 5 . To call in. To refume any thing that is in other hahds. 

If clipped money be called in all at once, and flopped fl° m 
palling by weight, I fear it will flop trade, and put our affairs 

all at a ftand. „ . , v Locic .\ 

Neither is any thing more cruel and opprefflve in the r renen 
government, than their practice of calling in their money, after 
they have funk it very low, and then coining it anew, 
higher value. 

16. To call in. To fummon together; to invite. 

The heat is paft, follow me no farther now ; 

Call in the pow’rs, good coulin, W eftmoreland. 


10. 


II. 


Cow'cy. 

Pope. 


Swift. 


Shakefp. 


He fears my fubjecls loyalty, 
And now mull call in ftrangers. 


Denham’s Sophy. 


17. To call on. To folicite for a favour, or a debt. 

I would be loth to pay him before his day ; what nced i be 1 
forward with him, that calls not on me ? Shakefp. Henry • 
18 .To call on. To repeat folemnly. 

Thrice call upon my name, thrice beat your brealt. 

And hail me thrice to everiafting reft. * 

The Athenians, when they loft any men at fea, went ^ 
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n»rs, -A 

rcS "uTor muftcr-roll. 

,0 ' X It out To challenge ; to fummon to fight. 
a °- When ‘their fov’reign’s quarrel calls y ;L 

His foes to mortal combat they defy. Hryden r g 

i^«!E^iH ^ 

thou fhalt glorify me. 

Call, n.f [from the verb.] 

l ' A 'TutwouUyou ling, and rival Orpheus’ flrain, 

The wond’ring forefts foon fhould dance again . 

The moving mountains hear the pot* rfuL call. 

And headlong ftreams hang lift mng in their fall 

2. Requifition 


Pjalm i. 15- 


Pope. 


he (hared, whether our nobility would contentedly fuf- 

awy. * * -I •» - tx 

Icnceof a number of mean perfons. lM.tr. J 

But death comes not at call ; juftice divine 
Mends not her floweft pace, for pray rs or cries. 1 ar. Lojt. 

2. Divine vocation ; fummons to tme religion 

Yet he at length, time to himfelf belt known, 

Remcmb’ring Abraham, by fome wond’rous call, . 

May bring them back repentant and fincere. Par. Regained. 

St Paul himfelf believed he did well, and that he had a cad to 
it when he perfected the chriftians, whom he confiuently 
thought in the wrong: but yet it was he, and not they, who 

w ’ft 1 IsOCKC. 

were miitaken. 

4. A fummons from heaven ; an impulle. 

How juftly then will impious mortals fall, 

Whofc pride would foar to heav’11 without a call r Rofcomm. 

Thole who to empire by dark paths afpire, 

Still plead a call to what they moll defirc. Drydcn. 

c. Authority ; command. , ~ , 

Oh ! Sir, I wilh he were within my call , or your s. Venn. 

6. A demand ; a claim. 

Dependence is a perpetual call upon humanity, and a greater 
incitement to teridernefs and pity, than any other motive wliat- 
foever. Addifon. Spectator , N 3 1 8 1 • 

7. An inftrument to call birds. 

For thofe birds or beafts were made from fuch pipes or calls, 
as may exprefs the fevcral tones of thofe creatures, which are 
reprefented. Wilkins’s Mathcmat. Magick. 

8. Calling; vocation; employment. 

Now, through the land, his cure of fouls he ftretch d, 

And, like a primitive apoltlc, preach’d : 

Still chearful, ever conftant to his call ; 

By many follow’d, lov’d by mod, admir’d by all. Drydcn. 

9. A nomination. 

Upon the fixteentb was held the ferjeants fcaft at Ely place, 
there bein'* nine ferjeants of that call. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

He call’d hcr whore ; a beggar, in bis drink. 

Could not have laid fuch terms upon his callet. Shakefp. 
Ca'li-ing. n.J'. [from call.'] 

1. Vocation; profeflion ; trade. 

If God has interwoven fuch a plcafure with our ordinary 
calling, how much fuperiour mull that be, which arifes from 
the furvey of a pious life ? Surely, as much as chriftianity is 
nobler than a trade. South. 

Wc find ourfelves obliged to go on in honeft induftry in our 
codings. Rogers. 

I cannot forbear warning you againft endeavouring at wit 

in your fermons ; bccaufe many of your calling have made 
tbcmfclvcs ridiculous by attempting it. Swift. 

I left no calling for this idle trade. 

No duty broke, no father difobey’d. Pape. 

2. Proper ftation, or employment. 

The Gauls found the Roman lcnators ready to die with ho- 
nour in their catlings. SwiJ't. 

3. Clafs of perfons united by the fame employment or profeflion. 

It may be a caution :o all chriftian churches and magiftrates, 
not to impofe celibacy on whole callings , and great multitudes 
of men or women, who cannot be fuppofablc to have the gift of 
continence. ^ Hammond. 

4. Divine vocation ; invitation or impulfe to thetrue religion. 

St. Peter was ignorant of the calling of the Gentiles. 

Hukeweil on Providence. 
Ca'llipers. n f. [of this word I know not the etymology, nor 

does any thing more probable occur, than that, perhaps, the 
word is corrupted from dippers, inftruments with which any 
thing is clipped, inclofed or embraced.]’ Compaffcs with bowed 

Callipers meafurc the diftance of any round, cylindrick, co- 
nical body, either in their, extremity, of any part lefs. than the 
extreme ; fo that, when workmen ufe them, they open the two 
points to their deferibed width, and turn fo much fluff off the 
intended place, till the two points of the callipers fit juft over 
their work. Moxoris Mechanical Excrcifcs. 

Callosity, n.f. [ callofite , Fr.] A kind of fwelling without 
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pain, like that of the skin, by lnbour ; 
wounds, or .1,0 edges of ulcers, grow 10, .bey are ^ 

t l The furgeon ought to vary the diet of his patient, as he finds 
the fibres loofen too much, are too flaccid, and P™ Jl firlfc 
gufes, or as they harden and produce ft £ urtfu j. 

cafe, wine and fpirituous liqueurs are ufeful, m the^L ^ ^ 

Ca'llous. adj. [ callus , Lat.] „ 

i Indurated; hardned; having the pores fluit up. 

In progrefs of time, the ulcers became finuous 
with induration of the glands. '' , f cman *■ g 

*• "uee^^te fo long for 

ereatnefs of mind, that the confciencc is grown cal.ous. L LJtr. 

& The wretch is drench’d too deep. 

His foul is ftupid, and his heart afleep . 

Fatten’d in vice, fo callous and fo g ro! f p^Ctus 

He fins, and fees not, fenfelcfs of hts lofs. Drydcn s r erf us. 

Ca'llousness. n.J. [from callous.] 
i. Hardncfs; induration of the fibres. 

The oftrier we ufe the organs of touching, the more o. thefc 
fca’cs are formed, and the skin becomes the thicker, and fo 
uUoufnefs grows upon it. Cheyne’s Phdojoph Principles. 

If they let go their hope of everiafting life with willingnefs, 
and entertain final perdition with exultation, ought they not to 
be efteemed deftitute of common fenfe, and abandoned to a. 
ealioufnefs and numbnefs of foul ? 

Ca'llow. adj. Unfledged ; naked ; without feathers. 

Burfting with kindly rapture, forth difclos d 
Their callow young. Paradife Lojl, b. vn. 

Then as an eagle, who, with pious care, 

Was beating widely on the wing for prey. 

To her now filent airy does repair. 

And finds her callow infants forc’d away. 

How in fmall flights they know to try their young, 

And teach the callow child her parent’s fong. I 'nor. 

CA'LLUS. n.f. [Latin.] 

1. An induration of the fibres. 

2. The hard fubftance by which broken bones arc united. 

CALM. adj. [ ealme , Fr. kalm, Dutch.] 

x. Quiet ; ferene ; not flormy ; not tempeftuous ; applied to the 
elements. 

Calm was the day, and, through the trembling air. 

Sweet breathing Zephyrus did foftly play 
A gentle fpirit, that lightly did allay 

Hot Titan’s beams, which then did gliftcr fair, Spenfer. 
2 . Undifturb’d ; unruffled ; applied to the pafflons. 

It is no ways congruous, that God fhould be frigbtning men 
into truth, who were made to be wrought upon by calm evi- 
dence, and gentle methods of perfuafion. Atterbury. 

The queen her fpeech with calm attention hears, 

Hcr eyes reftrain the filver-ftreaming tears. Pope’s Odyffcy'. 
Calm. n.f. 

i. Serenity; ftillnefs ; freedom from violent motion. 

It feemeth raoft agreeable to reafon, that the waters rather 
flood in a quiet calm , than that they moved with any raging or 
overbearing violence. Raleigh’s Hijlory of the World. 

Every pilot 

Can fleer the fhip in calms ; but he performs 

The fkilful part, can manage it in ftorms. Denhams Sophy. 

Nor God alone in the ftill calm we find, 

He mounts the ftorm, and walks upon the wind. Pope. 

Freedom from difturbance; quiet; repofe; applied to the paf- 


/. 420. 


Dryden. 


lions. 

Great and ftrange calms ufually portend the mofl violent 
ftorms : and therefore, fince ftorms and calms do always follow 
one another, certainly, of the two, it is much more eligible to 
have the ftorm firft, and the calm afterwards : fince a calm before 
a ftorm is commonly a peace of a man’s own making ; but a 
calm after a ftorm, a peace of God’s. ^ South. 

To Calm. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To ftill; to quiet. 

Neptune we find bufy in the beginning of the /Eneis, to calm 
the tempcfl raifed by iEolus. Drydcn. 

2. To pacify ; to appeafe. 

Jefus, whofe bare word checked the fea, as much exerts him- 
felf in filencing the tempefts, and calming the inteftine ftorms 
within our breafts. Decay of Piety. 

Thofe pafflons, which feem fomewhat calmed, may be entirely 
laid afleep, and never more awakened. Atterbury. 

He will’d to flay. 

The facred rites and hecatombs to pay. 

And calm Minerva’s wrath. Pope's Odyffcy, b. iii. 1 . 175. 

Ca'lmer. n.f. [from calm.] The perfon or thing which has 
the power of giving quiet. 

Angling was, after tedious ftudy, a reft to his mind, a checrer 
of his fpirits, a diverter of fadnefs, a calmer of unquiet thoughts, 
a moderator of pafflons, a procurer of contcntednefs. Walton. 

Ca'lmly. adu. [from calmd 

Without ftorms, or violence ; ferenitv. 

3 Y In 
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Jn nature, things move violently to their place, and aim/, |„ 

ldi nhrc» • Cr\ m i .v-« • i . j 


2 . 


Denham. 


P, 


nor. 


.1 ■ , - p . -v pirit-v, ana calmly ir 

thc.r place; fo virtue in ambition is violent, in authority fet 

led and calm. W, Pm xt= 

Bacon s hjfays , N° 1 1 

His curled brows 

Frown on the gentle ftream, which calmly flows 
W ithout pafflons ; quietly. 

I he nymph did like the feene appear. 

Serenely pleafant, calmly fair ; 

Soft fell her words, as flew the air. 

Calmness, n.f. [from calm.] 

1. Tranquillity; ferenity. 

While the fteep horrid roughnefs of the wood 
Strives with the gentle calmncf of the flood. 

Mildnefs ; freedom from paffion. 

I’ve been i’ th’ market-place, and, Sir, ’tis fit 
You have ftrong party, or defend yourfelf 
By calmncfs, or by abfence: all’s in anger. Shah eft. Coriol. 

1 beg the grace, 

You would lay by thofe terrours of your face; 

I ill calmncfs to your eyes you firft reftorc, 


2 . 


Denham. 


Iam afraid, and I can beg no more. Dryden’s Cong. of Gran 
Calmy. ad), [from calm.] Calm; peaceful. 


And now they nigh approached to the fled, 

\vhere as thofe mermaides dwelt : it was a ftill 
And calmy bay, on th’ one fide flickered 
f With the broad fhadow of an hoary hill. Fairy Daren, h. ii. 

Calomel n f [ calomelas , a chymical word.] Mercury fix 
times fubltmcd. 1 

He repeated lenient purgatives with calomel, once in three or 
four days. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

Calori fick. adj. [calorificus, Lat.j That which has the qua- 
lity of producing heat ; heating. 

Calorifick principle is cither excited within the heated body, 
or transferred to it, through any medium, from fomc other. 
Silver will grow hotter than the liquour it contains. 

CALOTTE. n.f. [French®'™’' *** ^ 5 9 ' 

1. A cap or coif, worn as an ecclefiaflical ornament in France. 

2. [In architecture.] A round cavity or depreflure, in form of a 
cap or cup, lathed and plaiftered, ufed to diminifli the rife or 
elevation of a moderate chapel, cabinet, alcove, (Ac. Harris. 

CALOTt kRS. n.f. [*a\2>- ] Monks of the Greek church. 

Caltrops, n.f. [colrpaeppe, Saxon.] 

1. An inftrument made with three fpikes, fo that which way fo- 
ever it falls to the ground, one of them points upright, to 
wound horfes feet. 

T he ground about was thick Town with caltrops , which very 
much incommoded the fhoelefs Moors. 

Dr. Addifon s Account of Tangier s. 

2. A plant. 

It is very common in the South of France, Spain, and Italy, 
where it grows among corn, and on moft of the arable land, 
and is very troublefomc to the feet of cattle ; for the fruit be- 
ing armed with ftrong prickles, run into the feet of the catde, 
which walk over the land. I his is certainly the plant which is 
mentioned in Virgil’s Georgick, under the name of tribidus. 

Miller. 

To Calve, v. n. [from calf\ 

i. To bring a calf ; fpoken of a cow. 

- When flic has calv’d, then fet the dam afide. 

And for the tender progeny provide. Dryden’s Virgil. 

2- It is ufed metaphorically for any act of bringing forth ; and 
fcmetimes of men, by way of reproach. 

I would they were barbarians, as they are. 

Though in Rome litter’d ; not Romans : as they are not ; 
Though calved in the porch o’ th’ capitol. Shahefp. Coriolan. 

The grafly clods now calv’d, now half appear’d 
The tawny lion, pawing to get free 

His hinder parts. Paradife Lojl, b. vii. /. 463. 

Calves-snout. See Snapdragon. 

CALVFLLE. n.f. [French.] A fort of apple. Sec Apple. 

To Calu'mniate. v. n. [calumnior, Lat.j To accufe falfely; 
to charge without juft ground. 

Beauty, wit, high birth, defert in fcrvice. 

Love, friendfliip, charity, arc fubjefl all 
To envious and calumniating time. Shahefp. Tr. and Creff. 
He mixes truth with falfehood, and has not forgotten the old 
Kile of calumniating ftrongly, that fomething may remain. 

Dryden’s Fables, Preface. 

Do I calumniate! thou ungrateful Vanoc !— 

Perfidious prince ! — Is it a calumny 
To fay, that Gwendolen betroth’d to Yver, 

Was by her father firft allur’d to Valens ? A. Philips, Brit. 

To Calu'mniate. v. a. To Hander. 

One trade or art, even thofe that fliould be the moft liberal, 
fhall make it their bufinefs to difdain and calumniate another. 

Sprat. 

Calumniation, n.f. [from calumniate.'] That which we call 
calumniation, is a malicious and falfe reprefentation of an ene- 
my’s words or adtions, to an offenfive purpofe. Aylijfc . 

Calumniator, n.f. [from calumniate.] A forger of accufa- 
tion > a flanderer. 


CAM 


He that would live clear of the envy and h-itrwl r 
- lumn ators . 1.,, u:.. r. V. a ‘ 1Q l1rltr ™ of 


calumniators, mull lay his finger upon his mouth P ° tCnt 
hand out of the ink-pot. b ' kee P bis 

At the fume f i mo • • 


At the lime time that Virgil was cclel, rated 

Bav,us •*— — «■ r 

C p^S 0?s - * [rrom -*-*j K-JSf&St 

Virtue itfeif -fag, flroke, SU, /p . ** 


Par. L. b. v. 
fidfc charge; 


rAT™ C Sr fci ? d truth ’ thus held their ears. 

1 J N r Y - {caltmmia, Lat.] Slander; 
groundlefs acculation. 

. r P c as chaftc as ice, as pure as fhow, 

1 hou fhalt not efcape calumny. ShakeCt, it 1 

W r S a vc \\’ hard fa/umny upon our foil or climate, ^to^ffirm' 
that foexcelknt a fruit will not grow here. ’ 

powder by burni,^ A " y thi " E “ renfc “ l "W» 

. that is more denfe than lead, refills ncremnwi 11 

the dividing power of fire ; and will not at all £ rcduced^to 
a caL, or lime, by fuch operation as reduces lead into it. 

Ca'lvcoe. n.f U M Lat.] A (mall bud o f ?pC.c!« 
AMA ieu. n. f [from camachma, which name is given by the 

colour!] thC ”" yX ’ P ,e P a ” n S they find another 

’’ for^d b^,"! i0 “ S fiSUr ' S an<1 T tfe "' ati0 “ 0f la " dski l». 
2. [In painting.] A term ufed where there is only one colour 
and where the lights and Ihadows are of gold, wrought on a go 1 
den or azure ground. This kind of work is chiefly ufed to 
reprefent baflo relievos. , 

Ca'mber. n.f [See Cambering.] A term among workmen! 
Camber, a piece of timber cut arching, fo as a weight con- 
siderable being fet upon it, it may, in length of time, be in- 
duced to a ftraight. Moxon’s Mechanical Lercifes. 

^AMBERtNG. n.f A word mentioned by Skinner, as peculiar 
to ftnpbuilders, who fay, that a place is cambering, when they 
mean arched, [from chambre, French.] 1 

Ca mbrick. n.J. [from Cambray, a city in Flanders, where it 
was principally made.] A kind of fine linen, ufed for ruffles, 
womens fleeves and caps. 

He hath ribbons of all the colours of the rainbow ; inkles, 
caddifes, cambncks , and lawns. Shahefp. Winter’s Tale. 

Rebecca had, by the ufe of a looking-glafs, and by the fur- 
ther ufe of certain attire, made of cambrick, upon her head, at- 
tained to an evil art. 7 k/Ar, N» 1 1 c. 

Confed rate in the cheat, they draw the throng, 

And cambrick handkerchiefs reward the fong. Gay’s Trivia. 
Came. T he preterite of to come. 

Till all the pack came up, and ev’ry hound 
^ Tore the fad huntfman, grov’ling on the ground. Addifon. 
Camel .n.f. [came/us, Lat.] An animal very common in A- 
rabia, Judea, and the neighbouring countries. One fort is 
large, and full of flefti, and fit to carry burdens of a thoufand 
pounds weight, having one bunch upon its back. Another 
have two bunches upon their backs, like a natural faddle, and 
are fit either for burdens, or men to ride on. A third kind is 
leaner, and of a fmaller fize, called dromedaries, bccaufe of 
their fwiftnefs ; which are generally ufed for riding by men of 
quality. See Dromedary. 

Camels have large folid feeet, but not hard ; in the fpring, 
their hair tails entirely oft, in lefs than three days time, when 
the flics arc extremely uneafy to them. Camels, it is faid, will 
continue ten or twelve days without eating or drinking, and 
keep water a long time in their ftomach, for their rcfrclhmcnt. 
It is reported, that nature has furnilhed them, for this purpofe, 
with a very large ventricle, with many bags clofed within the 
coats of it, round about it, for referving the water. But the 
Jcfuits in China, where they diflcclcd fevcral camels, found no 
luch bags. When a camel is upon a journey, his mailer follows 
him, linging and whiffling ; and the louder he fings, the better 
the camel goes. The flefti of camels is ferved up at the beft ta- 
bles, among the Arabians, Perfians, and other caftcrn nations ; 
but the ufe of it was forbid the Hebrews, they being ranked by 
Mofes among the unclean creatures, Deut. xiv. 7. Calmct. 

Patient of thirft and toil. 

Son of the defart ! even the camel feels. 

Shot through his wither’d heart, the firy blaft. Thomfon 

’ *.bv 


Lilt 111 y Uldil. x 

Came'lopard. n.f. [from camclus and pardus, Lat.] AnAbyf- 
finian animal, taller than an elephant, but not fo thick. He is 
fo named, becaufe he has a neck and head like a camel ; he is 
fpotted like a pard, but his fpots arc white upon a red ground. 
The Italians call him giarajfa. Trevoux. 

Ca'melot. \n.f. [from camel.'] A kindof fluff originally made 

Ca'mlet. j by a mixture of filk and camels hair; it is now 
made with wool and filk. 

This habit was not of camels /kin, nor any courfe texture of 
its hair, but rather fome finer weave of camclot, grograin, or 
the like ; in as much as thefe fluff’s are fuppofed to be made of 
the hair of that animal. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Mom- 



C A M 


Meantime the paftor fliears their hoary beards* 

And cafe3, of their hair, the loaden herds : 

Their camelots warm in tents the foldicr hold, ? 

And fhield the fhiv’ring mariner from cold. Drydcn s Virgil. 
C.IME'RA OBSCURA. [Latin.] An optical machine ufed 1 m 
' a darkened chamber, fo that the light coming only through a 
double convex glafs, objccls expofed to daylight, and oppofite 
to the Hafs, are reprelented inverted upon any white matter 
placed in the focus of the glafs. Martin. 

Ca'merade. n.f. [from camera, a chamber, Lat.j Une that 
lodges in the fame chamber ; a bofom companion. By cor- 
ruption we now ufe comrade. 

Camcradcs with him, and confederates in his worthy defign, 

Rymcr’s Tragedies of lajl Age. 
Ca'mf.rated. adj. [ cameratus , Lat.j Arched; roofed flope- 
wife. 

Camera'tion. adj. [ cameratio , Lat.j A vaulting or arching. 
Camisa'do. n.f. [ camifa , a fhirt, Ital. camifum , low Lat.j An 
attack made by foldiers in the dark ; on which occafion they 
put their fhirts outward-, to be feen by each other. 

They had appointed the fame night, whofe darknefs would 
have encreafed the fear, to have given a camijado upon the En- 
glifh. _ . Hayward. 

Ca'misated. adj. [from camifa, afliirt.J Drafted with the fhirt 
outward. 

Ca'mlet. See Camelot. 

He had on him a gown with wide fleeves, of a kind of water 
camlet, of an excellent azure colour. Bacon. 

Ca'mmock. n.f [cammoc, Saxon. J An herb; the fame with 
petty whin, or rejlharrow. 

Its flower is papilionaceous, and fucceeded by a fwelling pod* 
fometimes long, and fometimes fliort, which is bivalve, and 
filled with kidney-fhaped feeds. 

There aremany fpecies of this plant, of which four forts grow 
wild in England ; and that called the prickly rejlharrow, with 
purple flowers, is ufed in medicine. The roots of this plant 
fpread far under ground, and are fo tough, that, in ploughing, 
it often flops the oxen. Miller. 

Camo'ys. adj. [camus, Fr.J Flat; level; deprefled. It is only 
ufed of the nofe. 

Many Spaniards, of the race of Barbary Moors, though after 
frequent commixture, have not worn out the camoys nofe unto 
this day. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. vi. c. 10. 

CAMP, n.f [camp, Fr. camp. Sax. from campus , Lat.j The 
order of tents, placed by armies when they keep the field. We 
ufe the phrafe to pitch a camp, to encamp. 

From camp to camp, through the foul womb of night. 

The hum of either army ftilly founds. Shakefp. Hen. V. 

Next, to fecure our camp, and naval pow’rs, 

Raife an embattel’d wall, with lofty tow’rs. 

To Camp. v. a. [from the noun. J To encamp; 
tents, for hoftile purpofes. 

Had our great palace the capacity 
To camp this hoft, we would all fup together. 

Ca MP-fight . n. f. An old word for combat. 

For their trial by camp-fight , the accufer was, with the peril 
of his own body, to prove the accufcd guilty ; and, by offering 
him his glove or gantlet, to challenge him to this triaLHakewell. 

CAMPANIA. \ n, f- [ campaigne , French ; campania, Ital. J 

1 . A large, open, level trail of ground, without hills. 

The contrary of all this happens in countries thinly inhabit- 
ed, and efpecially in vaft campanias, where there arc few cities, 
befidcs what grow by the refidence of kings. Temple. 

Thofe grateful groves, that fhadethe plain, 

"W her Tiber rolls majeftick to the main. 

And fattens, as he runs, the fair campaign. Garth’s Ovid. 

2. The time for which any army keeps the field, without enter- 
ing into quarters. 

This might have haftened his march, which would have made 
a fair conclufion of the campaign. Clarendon 

An lhad nfing out of one campaign. Addifon. 

Lampa niform. adj. [ofcamf/ana, a bell, and forma, Lat.j A 
term ufed of flowers, which are in the lhape of a bell. Harris. 
Umpa nulatE. adj. The fame wi th campaniform. 

Lamps stral. adj. [campefiris, Lat.] Growing in fields. 

1 he mountain beech is the whiteft; but the campeflral, or 
u ild beech, is of a blacker colour, and more durable. 

c . „ „ Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

amphiretree. n.f. [camphora, Lat.j 

t hath leaves like thofe of the pear tree, but full of ribs 

In 1 fT a j te , rnatcl y on the branches ; the flowers confift of 

Hke if 0 *7 ° r fc5mcnts ; thc fruic is foaped 

two fom’ tCnder ’ 2nd thc kcrnel md - Fhere arc 

from u f i h ‘ S n cc 5 one is a natlve of the ifle of Borneo 

“ kcn > wh . ich » f'wofai to th 


Pope's Iliad. 
to lodge 


in 


Shakefp. 


wSSn C i Xfl l dat i° n L fr0m the tree ’ P roduced ^ luch places 
othpr : bark of the , tr 5 e has bccn wounded or cut. The 


CAN 


fihall pieces ; but this fort of camphire is, in value, eighty or nri 
hundred times lefs tlian the true Bornean camphire. Miller. 
Ca'mphorate. adj. [from camphora, Lat.j Impregnated with 

camphire. _ 

By fhaking the falinc and camphoratc liquours together, we 
eafily confounded them into one high coloured liquour. Boyle. 
Ca'mpion. n.J'. [lychnis, Lat.j A plant. 

The leaves arc whole, and grow oppofite by pairs upon the 
ftaJks ; thc cup of the flower is whole, and either tubulous or 
fwelling; the flower confifts of five leaves, which expand in 
form of a clove gilliflower, and are generally heart fliaped ; the 
ovary, which rifes in thc centre of thc calyx, becomes a conical 
fruit, which is wrapt up in the flower cup, and has commonly 
one cell, filled with feeds, which are roundilh, angular, and 
kidney-lhaped. _ Milter : 

Ca'mus. n.f. [probably from camifa, Lat.j A thin drefs, men- 
tioned by Spenfer. 

And was yclad, for heat of Icorching air, 

All in filken camus, lilly white, 

Purfled upon with many a folded plight. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
Can. n.f [canne, Sax.J A cup ; generally a cup made of metal, 
or fome other matter than earth. 

I hate it as an unfill’d can. Shahefp. Twelfth Night. 

One tree, the coco, affbrdeth fluff for houfing, cloathing, 
fhipping, meat, drink, and can. Grew'sCofinologia Sacra. 

His empty can, with ears half worn away. 


Was hung on high, to boafl the triumph of the day. Drydcn. 
Can. v. n. [konnen, Dutch. It is fometimes, though rarely ufed 


alone ; but is in conftant ufe as an exprefflon of the potential 
mood ; as, I can do, thou canjl do, I could do, thou couldejl do. 
It has no other terminations.] 

1. To be able; to have power. 

In place there is licence to do good and evil, whereof the lat- 
ter is a curfe ; for, in evil, thc beft condition is not to will ; the 
fecond not to can. Bacon's Ejfays , N° 1 1 . 

O, there’s the wonder ! 

Mecasnas and Agrippa, who can moft 
With Caefar, are his foes. His wife Oclavia, 

Driv’n from his houfe, follicits her revenge, 

And Dolabella, who was once his friend. 

Dryden’s All for Love. 
He can away with no company, whofe diicourle goes beyond 
what claret and diflolutenels infpires. Locke. 

2. It exprefles the potential mood ; as, I can do it. 

If flic can make me bleft ? She only can : 

Empire, and wealth, 2nd all fhe brings befide, 

Are but the train and trappings of her love. Dryden. 


it 


It is diftinguifhed from may, as power from permijfion ; I can do 
it is in my power : I may do it; it is allowed n 


in 


to^lTind^lfV ^ P n’ l Vhich Dr ' K^PferVcrl^ 

whence the bearing b,ack or P UI ?tc berries, and from 

Ample decilionoft) P rc P eampbire, by making a 

P'e uecoctaon of the root and wood of this tree, cut into 


but, 

poetry, they are confounded. 

4. Can is ufed of the-perfon with the verb aflive, where may is 
ufed ; of the thing, with the verb paffive ; as, I can do it ; it 
may be done. 

CANA'ILLE. n.f. [French.] Theloweft people; the dregs; 
the lees; the offscouring of the people : a French term of re- 
proach. 

Cana'l. n.f [canalis, Lat.j 

1 . A bafon of water in a garden. 

The walks and long canals reply. Pete 

2. Any trail or courfe of water made by art ; as the canals’ tlx 
Holland. 

3. [In anatomy.] A conduit or paflage through which any of the 

juices of the body flow. 1 

Ca'nal-coal. n.f A fine kind of coal, dug up in England. 

Even our canal-coal nearly equals the foreign jet. 

r, . Woodward on FofTils. 

Canali culated. ad], [from canaliculate!, Lat.j Channelled- 
made like a pipe or gutter. Did/ 

Canary, n.f [from the Canary iflands.J Wine brought from 
tne Canaries ; lack. 

I will to my honeft knight Falftaff, and drink canary with 
h,n ?‘ ,. I Jbink I fhall drink in pipe wine firft with him • I’ll 
make him dance, ■ - » - 

To Cana'ry. 
frolick. 

Mailer, will you win your love with a French brawl ?. 

How mean ft thou, brawling in French ? No, my complcat 

mafter ; but to jigg off a tune at the tongue’s end, canary to it 
with your feet, humour it with turning up your eyelids. 

/ Shakefp. L»ove s Labour L.o /} 

Cana ry bird. An excellent fingingbird, of a green colour* 
formerly bred in the Canaries, and nowhere elfe, fuc now hied 
m feveral parts ol Europe, particularly Germany. 

Of fingmg birds they have linnets, goldfinches, ruddocks 
canary birds, blackbirds, thrulhes, and divers other. * 

T °^Lr “ *• 

1. To crofs a writing. 

To efface ; to obliterate in general. 

Now welcome night, thou night fo long expend, 

That long day s labour doth at laft defray. 


v. a. 


Shakefp. Merry JVives of I Vi/df or. 
cant word, which feems to fignify 


to 
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CAN 

And all my cares which cruel love collefted, 

Has fumm'd in « ne, and cancelled for aye. Spenftr. 

Know the n, I here forget all former griefs, 

Cancel all grudge; repeal thee home again. 

Shakefp. Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
Thou whom avenging pow’rs obey, 

Cancel my debt, too great to pay, 

Before the fad accounting day. 3 Rofcommon. 

I pafs the hills, my lords. 

For cancelling your debts. Southern^ s Spartan Dame. 

Cancellated, particip. adj. [from cancel.] Crofs-barred , 
marked with lines eroding each other. 

The tail of the caftor is almoft bald, though the bead is very 
hairy ; and cancellated , with fome refemblancc to the feales of 
fifhes. Grew' s Mufaum. 

Cancella'tiom. n.f [from cancel.] According to Bartolus, 
is an expunging or wiping out of the contents of an inftrument, 
by two lines drawn in the manner of a crofs. AyliJJ'e's Par erg. 
CA'NCER. n.f [ cancer , Lat.J 

1. Acrabfifh. 

2. The fign of the fummer folftice. 

When now no more th’ alternate twins are fir’d. 

And Cancer reddens with the folar blaze. 

Short is the doubtful empire of the night Thomfon. 

3. A virulent fwelling, or fore, not to be cured. 

Any of thefe three may degenerate into a fchirrus, and that 
fchirrus into a cancer. Jfifcman. 

As when a cancer on the body feeds. 

And gradual death from limb to limb proceeds ; 

So does tlie chilnefs to each vital part. 

Spread by degrees, and creeps into the heart. Addifon s Ovid. 
To Ca'ncer ate. v. n. [from cancer.] To grow cancerous; 
to become a cancer. 

But ftriking his iift upon the point of a nail in the wall, his 
hand canccrated, he fell into a fever, and foon after died on’t. 

L'Ejl range’s Fables. 

Cancera'tion. n.f. [from caneeratc.] A growing cancerous. 
Ca'ncerous. n.f. [from cancer.] Having the virulence and 
qualities of a cancer. 

How they arc to be treated when they arc ftrumous, fchir- 
rhous, or cancerous , you may fee in their proper places. IVifcm. 
Ca'nckrousness. n J. [from cancerous. ] The Hate of being 
cancerous. 

Ca'ncrine. adj. [from cancer.] Having the qualities of a crab. 
Ca'ndknt. adj. [ candens , Lat.J Hot; in the higheft degree of 
heat, next to fuiion. 

If a wire be heated only at one end, according as that end is 
cooled upward or downward, it ,relpe&ively requires a verti- 
city, as we have declared in wires totally candcnt. 

Brown s l ulgar E /roars, b. ii. c. 2. 
CaVdicant. adj. [caudicans, Lat.J Growing white ; whitilh. 

Dill. 

CANDID, adj. [Candidas, Lat.J 

1. White. This fenle is very rare. 

The box receives all black: but, pour’d from thence. 
The ftones came candid forth, the hue of innocence. Dryd. 

2. Without malice ; without deceit ; fair ; open ; ingenuous. 

The import of the difeourfe will, for the moft part, if there 
be no defigned fallacy, fufficicntly lead candid and intelligent 
readers into the true meaning of it. Locke. 

A carnlld judge will read each piece of wit. 

With the fame fpirit that its authour writ. Pope. 

Candidate, n.f. [ candidate, Lat.J A competitor; one that 
folicites, or propofes himfelf for fomething of advancement. 

So many candidates there (land for wit, 

A place at court is fcarcc fo hard to get. Anonymous. 

One would be furprifed to fee fo many candidates for glory. 

Addifon. Spedi. N"’ 256. 

2 . It has gencrallyyJr before the thing fought. 

What could thus high thy ralh ambition raife ? 

Art thou, fond youth, a candidate for praife l Pope. 

3. Sometimes of. 

Thy firftfruits of poefy were giv n. 

To make thyfelf a welcome inmate there. 

While yet a young probationer. 

And candidate of heav’n. ; . , Dryden. 

Ca'ndidly. adv. [from candid.] Fairly; without trick ; with- 
out malice ; ingenuoufly. . 

We have often defired, they would deal candidly with us ; 
for if the matter ftuck only there, wc would propofe, that every 
man fhould fwear, that he is a member of the church of Ire- 
land. T . 

Ca'ndidness. n.f [from candid. J Ingenuity; opennefs ol 

temper; purity of mind. , 

It prcfently fees the guilt of a finful action ; and, on the other 

fide, obferves the candidnefi of a man s very princip cs, 
iincerity of his intentions. 

To Ca'ndify. v a. [ candifico , Lat.J 
whiten. 

CANDLE, n.f. [candela, Lat.J . . c , 

1 . A light made of wax or tallow, furrounding a wick, of flax or 

cotton. 


South. 
To make white ; to 
Didl. 


C A N 

Here burns my candle out, ay, here it dies, 

Which, while it ialted, gave King Henry light. Shakt r p 
We fee that wax candles laft longer than tallow candles be’ 
caufe wax is more firm and hard. Bacon’s Nat. Hi/lor;. 

I ake a child, and, letting a candle before him, he lhall find his 
pupil to contract very much, to exclude the light, with the 
brightnefs whereof it would otherwife be dazzled. # 

2. Light, or luminary. 

By thefe blcfs’d candles of the night, 

Had you been there, I think you would have besg’d 
T he ring of me, to give the worthy do&or. 

Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 
Ca'ndleberry tree. See Sweet-W'illow; of which it is 
a fpecics. 

Candleho'lder. n.f. [from candle and hold.] 

1. He that holds the candle. 

2. He that remotely aflifts. 

Let wantons, light of heart. 

Tickle the fenfelefs ruflies with their heels ; 

For I am proverb’d with a grandfirc phrafe. 

To be a candleholder , and look on. Shakefp. 

Ca'ndlelight. n. f [from candle and light.] The light of a 
candle. 

In darknefs, candlelight may ferve to guide men’s Heps, 
which, to ule in the day, were madnefs. Hooker, b. ii. § 4, 
Before the day was done, her work (be fped, 

And never went by candlelight to bed! Dryden’ s Fab. 

The boding owl 

Steals from her private cell by night. 

And flies about the candlelight. Swift. 

Such as are adapted to meals, will indifferently ferve for din- 
ners or fuppers, only diftinguilhing between daylight and 
candlelight. Swift's Introdudi. to genteel Comerfation. 

2. The neceflary candles for ufe. 

I fhall find him coals and candlelight. Molineux to Locke. 
Ca'ndle.was. n.f. [from candle and mafs. J The fcaft of the 
purification of the Blcflcd Virgin, which was formerly cele- 
brated with many lights in churches. 

The harveft dinners are held by every wealthy man, or, as 
w r e term it, by every good liver, between Michaelmas and Can- 
dlemas. Carew’s Survey of Comical. 

There is a general tradition in moft parts of Europe, that 
inferreth the eoldnefs of the fuceeeding winter, upon fliining 
of the fun upon Candlemas day. Brown’s V ulgar Errours. 

Come Candlemas nine years ago fhc dy’d. 

And now lies bury’d by the yew-tree fide. Gay. 

Ca'ndlestick. n.f. [from candle and fick.] The inftrument 
that holds candles. 

The horfemen fit like fixed candlejlicks. 

With torch-ftavcs in their hands; and their poor jades 
Lob down their heads, dropping the hide and hips. 

Shakefp. Henry V. 

Thefe countries were once chriftian, and members ol the 
church, and where the golden candlejlicks did ftand. Bacon. 

I knotv a friend, who has converted the eflays of a man of 
quality, into a kind of fringe for his candlejlicks. Add:, on. 

Ca'ndlestuff. n.f. [from candle and fuff.] Kitchen fluff; 
greafe; tallow. 

But then you will fay, that their vapour can laft but a fliort 
time ; to that it may be anfwcred, that, by the help of oil, and 
wax, and other candlefluff, the flame may continue, and the 
wick not burn. Bacon’s Nat. llijl ■ N- 7 . i. 

Candlewa'ster. n.f. [from candle and wafe.] I hat which 
confumes candles ; a fpendthrift. 

Patch grief with proverbs, make misfortune drunk^ 
With candlewajicrs. Shakefp. Much ado about Nothing. 

Ca'ndock. n.f. A weed that grows in rivers. 

Let them dry fix or twelve months, both to kill the water- 
weeds, as water-lilies, candocks, rcatc, and bulrufhes, and alfo, 
that as thefe die for want of water, fo grafs may grow.on the 
pond’s bottom. 

Ca'ndour. n.f. [candor, Lat.J Sweetnefs of temper; purity 
of mind ; opennefs ; ingenuity ; kindnefs. 

He Ihould have fo much of a natural candour and fwcetnel?, 

mixed with all the improvement of learning, as might convey 

knowledge with a fort of gentle infinuation. JEatts. 

To Ca'ndy. v. a. [probably from eandare, a word ufed in inter 

times, for to whiten.] f - 

1. To conferve with fugar, in fiich a manner as that the lug 
lies in flakes, or breaks into tangles. 

Should the poor be flatter’d ? 

No, let the candy d tongue lickabfurd pomp, 

And crook the pregnant hinges of the knee, ,, , 

Where thrift may follow fawning. Shake/p. tlam. ■ 

They have in Turky confcdions like to candied conferves, 
made of fugar and lemons, or fugar and citrons, or fugar an 
violets, and feme other flowers, and fome mixture of. amba^ 

With candy d plantanes, and the juicy pine, 

On choiceft melons and fwcct grapes they dine. " ' 

2. To form into congelations. 

- - -- Win 
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Will the cold brook, 

Candied with ice, cawdlc thv morning toaft, 

'Fo cure thy o’er-night’s furfeit ? Sha ' cf . Ttmon. 

3. To incruft with congelations. 

Since when thole frofts that winter brings. 

Which candy every green. 

Renew us like the teeming fprings. 

And wc thus frclh arc leen. Drayton. 

To Ca'ndy. v.n. To grow congealed. 

Ca'ndy Lions foot, [catanancc, Lat.J A plant. 

The cup of the flower is fquamofe; the florets round the 
margin are much longer than thofe in the middle of the flower ; 
the feeds arc wrapt up in a leafy or downy fubftance within 
the cup, or outer covering. T his plant begins to flower in 
May, and continues till Auguft or September. Miller. 

CANE. n.f. [catena;, Lat.J 

j. A kind of ftrong reed, of which walking fluffs are made ; a 
walking ft aft". See Reed. 

The king thru ft the captain from him with his cane ; where- 
upon he took his leave, and went home. Harvey. 

If the poker be out of the way, or broken, ftir die fire with 
your mailer’s cane. Swift. 

2. The plant which yields the fugar. 

This cane or reed grows plentifully both in the Enft and 
Weft Indies. Other reeds have their fkin hard and dry, and 
their pulp void of juice ; but the Ikin of the fugar cane is foft, 
anJ the fpougy matter or pith it contains very juicy. It ufu- 
ally grows four or five feet high, and about half an inch in dia- 
meter; though fome have been mentioned in the ifland of Ta- 
bago twenty four feet high. The Item or ftalk is divided by 
knots afoot and a half apart. At the top it puts forth a num- 
ber of long green tufted leaves, from the middle of which arife 
the flower and the feed. There are likewife leaves fpringing 
out from each knot ; but thefe ufually fall as the cane rifes. 
The ground fit for fugar canes is fight, foft, and fpongy, lying 
on a. defeenr proper to carry off the water, and well turned to 
the fun. 1 hey ufually plant them in pieces cut a foot and a 
half below the top of the flower, and they arc ordinarily ripe in 
ten months, though fometimes not till fifteen ; at which time 
they arc found quite full of a white fucculcnt marrow, whence 
is expreiied the liquour of which fugar is made. When ripe, 
they arc cut, their leaves cleared oft", and they arc carried in 
bundles to the mills, which confift of three wooden rollers, co- 
vered with ftecl plates. Chambers. 

And the fweet liquour on the cane beftow, 

T rom which prepar’d the lufcious fugars flow. Blackmore. 

A lance; a dart made of cane ; whence the Spanilh inego de 


CAN 


Shakefp. Tcmpefl. 

Dirt. 


cannas. 


Abcnamar , thy youth thefe fports has known. 

Of which thy age is now fpe&ator grown ; 
judge like thou fitt’ft, to praife or to arraign, 

The flying fkirmilh of the dar ted cane. Dryden’ s Corns. ofGr 
A rccd. 1 J 

Food may be alTorded to bees, by fmall canes or troughs con- 
veyed into their hives. ' Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

a. [from the noun.J To beat with a walking 


To Cane, v 
ftaff. 

Canicular, adj [ canicular! s, Lat.J Belonging to the do<r- 
itar y camcular or dog-days. 

In regard to different latitudes unto fome, the canicular days 
are in the winter; as unto fuch as arc under the equinodial 
line ; for, unto them, it arifeth, when the fun is about the tro- 
pics of Cancer, which fcafon unto them is winter. 

CvniN-f w r • r brown's Vuigar Errours, b. iv. c. 1 2. 

'-AM ne. adj. [can inns, Lat.J 

r. Having the properties of a dog. 

A third kind of women arc made up of canine particles • thefe 
are fcoMs, who imitate the animals out of which they were u- 
^:i al :!!’T, buf y and ^ing, and fiiarl at cvcr/ZTrL 


Addifon. Spectator, N° 209. 
is an appetite which cannot be 


comes in their way 
2. Canine hunger, in medicine, 
finished. 

thev cxorbi . tanta PP ctit cofufual things, which 


■ a r T n R i" V" Lat.J 

A (mail basket. J 

•r , „ My lovely care, 

I ake the prePem?, which the nymphs prepare • 

^ hue hhes m full canifiers the'v bring! ? ‘ 

2. A faS fcll C teh f a the T Ie *K"S. Dryden’ s Virg. 

laid up. Wh ‘ ch ^ lhli, S> ‘“ch as tea or coffee, is 

C tidS„” 1 '{; i [e7jI? La , t ' Jt fe f m - t0 havc thc Lmc meaning 

^ when i*t denoted *0 uah r'° * Written with f 

m 'gbt come from -/ W . T . p r , m 3 lcfs lle g rce 5 or, canker 
1 • A worm tli-.. ‘ L> ’ br ' and car >ter from thc Latin 1 
An 1 ; P - r ?>' s u P° n > ^d deftroys fruits. J 

A.ritertMidlcnefitedothta’cn™ 

1 nc canker worm of every gentle breift c /- 

n,t "• h " h wl k iSSi* wotm’iifz: 

^01. I. Joel , i. 4. 
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A huffing, Ihining, fiatt’ring, cringing coward, 

A canker worm of peace, was rais’d above him. Otway 

2. A fly that preys upon fruits. 

There be of flies, caterpillars, canker flics, and bear flics. 

IVaiton’s Angler. 

3. Any tiling that corrupts or confumes. 

Yet writers fay, as in the five etc ft bud 

The eating canker dwells ; fo eating love 
Inhabits in thc fineft wits of all. Shakefp. Two G. of Verona. 
It is the canker and ruin of many men’s eftates, which, in 
procefs of time, breeds a publick poverty. Bacon. 

Sacrilege may prove an eating canker , and a confuming moth, 
in the eftate that we leave them. Attcrbury. 

No longer live the cankers of my court ; 

All to your fevcral ftates with fpeed refort ; 

Wafteinwild riot what your land allows. 

There ply the early feaft, and late caroufe. 

4. A kind of wild worthlefs rofe. 

To put down Richard, that fweet lovely rofc. 

And plant this thorn, this canker Bolingbroke. , v/ .. 

Draw a cherry with the leaf, thc fliaft of a ftccple, a fingle cr 
canker role. Peackam. 

5. An eating or corroding humour. 

I am not glad, that fuch a fore of time 
Should feck a plaifter by a contemn’d revolt. 

And heal th" inveterate canker of one wound. 

By making many. Shakefp. King Join. 

6. Corrofion ; virulence. 

As with age his body uglier grows 
So his mind with cankers. 

7. A difeafe in trees. 

M o Ca'nker. v. n. [from the noun.J To grow corrupt. 

That cunning architect of canker’d guile. 

Whom princes late difpleafure left in bands, 

For falfed letters, and fuborned wile. Fairy Shicctt, b. ii. c. i. 

I will lift thc down trod Mortimer 
As high i’ th’ air as this unthankful king. 

As this ingrate and canker’d Bolingbroke. Shakefp. Hen. IV. 
Silvering will fully and canker more than gilding; which, if 
it might be corre&cd with a little mixture of gold, will be pro- 
fitable. Bacon's Phyfical Remains. 

Or what the crofs dire looking planet finite. 

Or hurtful worm with canker'd venom bite. 

T o fome new clime, or to thy native sky. 

Oh ! friendlcfs and forfaken virtue, fly : 

The Indian air is deadly to thee grown ; 

Deceit and canker'd malice rule thy throne. Drydi 
Let envious jealoufy, and canket’d fpight 
Produce my actions to fevereft light. 

And tax my open day, or fecrct night. 

To Ca'nker. v. a. 

1. To corrupt; to corrode. 

Rcftorc to God his due in tithe and time : 

A tithe purloin’d, cankers the whole eftate. 

2. To infect; to pollute. 

An honeft man will enjoy himfelf better in a moderate for- 
tune, that is gained with honour and reputation, than in an over- 
grown eftate, that is cankered with thc acquifitions of rapine and 
exatfion. AMJin Sp ^ t ^ ' N<> 6 

Ca n kerei r. particip. adj. [from canker and Z>,7.J Bitten with 
an envenomed tooth. 

Know thy name is loft ; 

* By treafon’s tooth baregnawn and cankerbit. Shakefp. K. Lear. 
VA N NARINE, adj. [cannabinus, Lat.J Hempen. ^ Did}. 
Vannieal. n. f An anthropophagite ; a man-eater. 

1 he cannibals them Alves eat no man’s flefh, of thofe that die 
of them Alves, but of fuch as arc flain. Bacon’s Nat Hill 

I hey were little better than cannibals, who do hunt one an- 
other; and he that hath moft ftreiigth and fwiftnefs, doth eat 
and devour all his fellows. Davies on Ireland. 

It was my bent to fpcak, 
t Jf the cannibals that each other cat ; 

I he anthropophagi, and men whofc heads 
Did grow beneath their {boulders. Shakefp. Othello. 

1 he captive cannibal, oppreft with chains, 

"i et braves his foes, reviles, provokes, difdains; 

* i^^ tUrc ^ erce > untameable, and proud, 

1 Ic bids defiance to thc gaping croud ; 

And fpent at laft, and fpcechlcfs as he lies, 

V itli firy glances mocks their rage, and dies. Granville 
it an eleventh commandment had been given. Thou fh'-ilr 
not cat human flefh ; would not thefe cannibals havc efteemeH 
.t more difficult than all thc reft ? « d 

n'ftwd BALLY ' ^ ^ r ° m c ? nnlhaL } In thc manner of acan- 

Before Corioli, he fcotcht him and notcht him like a carba 

" f: [c ? m, r" d ; whi?h'r2’o“”““' 

1 he fquare is taken by a oair of /-//w.,;*... ^ J , 

capped ■o.hcCde of a Je, L*4 .tdilirbcS 

Mortimer's Husbandry. 
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CANNON. ii. f. [cannon, Fr. from canna, L?.t. a pipe, meaning 
a large tube.] 

1. A great gun for battery. 

2. A gun larger than can be managed by the hand. They are of 
fo many fixes, that they dccreafe in the bore from a ball of forty- 
eight pounds to a ball of five ounces. 

As cannons overcharg’d with double cracks. 

So they redoubled ftrokes upon the foe. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

He had left all the cannon he had taken ; and now he fent all 
his great cannon to a garrifon. Clarendon. 

The making, or price, of thefe gunpowder inftruments, is 
extremely expenfive, as may be eafily judged by the weight of 
their materials ; a whole cannon weighing commonly eight thou- 
fand pounds ; a half cannon , five thoufand ; a culverin, four 
thoufand five hundred; ademi-culvcrin, three thoufand ; which, 
whether it be in iron or brafs, muft needs be very coftly. 

Wilkins's Mathematical Magich. 
Cannon-ball. ’)*•/• [from cannon, ball, bullet , and /hot.] 
Cannon-bullet. > The balls which are (hot from great 
Cannon-shot. J guns. 

He reckons thofe for wounds that are made by bullets, al- 
though it be a cannon-Jhot. Wifeman's Surgery. 

Let a cannon-bullet pafs through a room, it muft ftrike fuc- 
ccflively the two fides of the room. Locke. 

To Cannonade, v. n [from cannon.] To play the great guns; 
to batter or attack with great guns. 

Both armies cannonaded all the enfuingday. Tatler, N° 63. 
To Cannona'de. v. a. To fire upon the enemy with cannon. 
Cannoni'er. n.f [from cannon.] The engineer that manages 
the cannon. 

Give me the cups : 

And let the kettle to the trumpets fpcak, 

The trumpets to the cannonier without. 

The cannons to the heav’ns, the heav’ns to earth. Shakefp. 

A third was a moft excellent cannonier , whofe good skill did 
much endamage the forces of the king. Hayward. 

Ca'nnot. A word compounded of can and not. 

I cannot but believe many a child can tell twenty, long before 
he has any idea of infinity at all. Locke. 

C a s o'a . in. f. A boat made by cutting the trunk of a tree in- 
Ca'noe. J to a hollow vefiel. 

Others made rafts of wood, and others devifed the boat of 
one tree, called the canoa, which the Gauls, upon the river 
Roan, ufed in aflilting the tranfportation of Hannibal’s army. 

Raleigh's Effays. 

They maintained a war againft Scmiramis, in which they 
had four thoufand monoxyla, os canoes, of one piece of timber. 

Arbutfmot on Coins. 

CANON. n.f. [*i«».] 

A rule ; a law. .... 

The truth is, they are rules and canons of that law, which is 
written in all mens hearts ; the church had for ever, no lefs 
than now, ftood bound to obferve them, whether the apoftle 
had mentioned them, or no. _ Hooker, b. tii- § 4. 

His books are almoft the very canon to judge both dodtrine 
and difeipline by. Hooker, Pief. 

Religious canons, civil laws are cruel, 

Then w'hat fhould war be ? Shakefp. Ttmon. 

Canons in logick are fuch as thefe : every part of a divifion, 
fingly taken, muft contain lefs than the whole ; and a defini- 
tion muft be peculiar and proper to the thing defined. 

Watts's Logick. 

The laws made by ccclefiaftical councils. 

Canon law is that law, which is made and ordained in a ge- 
neral council, or provincial (ynod of the church. Ayliffc. 

Thefe were looked on as iapfed perfons, and great feverities 
of penance were preferibed them, as appears by the canons of 
Ancyra, and many others. Stillingfect. 

The books of Holy Scripture ; or the great rule. 

Canon alfo denotes thofe books of Scripture, which are re- 
ceived as infpired and canonical, to diftinguifli them from cither 
profane, apocrvphal, or difputcd books. Thus we fay, that 
Genefis is part of the facred canon of the Scripture. Ayhjfe. 
i. A dignitary in cathedral churches. 

For deans ahd canons, or prebends, of cathedral churches, in 
their fitft inftitution, they were of great ufe in the church ; 
they were to be of counfel with the bifhop for his revenue, and 
for his government in caufes ecclefiaftical. Bacon. 

Swift much admires the place and air. 

And longs to be a canon there. 

A canon ! that’s a place too mean : 

No, doctor, you (hall be a dean. 

Two dozen canons round your ftall, 

And you the tyrant o’er them all. 

Canons Regular. Such as are placed in monafteries 
Canons Secular. Lay canons, who have been, as a 
honour, admitted into fome chapters. . 

[Among chirurgeons.] An inftrument ufed in fewing^ up 

8. A large fort of printing letter, probably fo called from being 
firft ufed in printing a book of canons ; or perhaps lrom its 
iizc, and therefore properly written cannon. 
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Ca'non BIT. That part of the bit let into the horte’s mouth 
A goodly perfon, and could manage fair. 

His ftubborn ftccd with canonbit, ° 

Who under him did trample as the air. Fair? Queen h \ 

Ca noness. n. f. [canomffa, low Lat.J 

There arc alfo, in popifli countries, women which they call 
fecular canoneffes, living after the example of fecular canons. 

_ . Avliffe’s Partrvcr 

Canonical, adj. [canonicus, low Lat.] “ 

1. According to the canon. 

2. Conftituting the canon. 

. Publick readings there are of books and writings, not cano- 
nical, whereby the church doth alfo preach, or openly make 
known the dodtrine of virtuous converfation. Hooker , b. v. 

No fuch book was found amongft thofe canonical features'. 

Raleigh's Hijiory of the World. 

3. Regular ; ftated ; fixed by ecclefiaftical laws. 

Seven times in a day do I praife thee, faid David ; from this 
definite number fome ages of the church took their pattern for 
their canonical hours. Taylor. 

4. Spiritual ; ecclefiaftical ; relating to the church. 

York anciently had a metropolitan jurifdidtion over all the 
bifhops of Scotland, from whom they had their confecration, 
and to whom they fwore canonical obedience. Ayliffc. 

Cano'nically. adv. [(torn canonical.] In a manner agreeable 
to the canon. 

It is a known ftory of the friar, who, on a fading day, bids 
his capon be carp, and then very canonically eat it. 

Government of the Tongue. 
Cano'nicalness. n.f. [from canonical. ] The quality of being 
canonical. 

Ca'nonist. n.f. [from canon.] A man verfed ih the ecclefiaf- 
tical laws ; a profefiour of the canon law. 

John Fi(hcr, bifhop of Rochefter, when the king would have 
tranflated him from that poor bifhoprick, he refufed, faying, he 
would not forfake his poor little old wife ; thinking of the fif- 
teenth canon of the Nicene council, and that of the canonijls, 
Matrimonium inter epifeopum ecclefam ejfe contraction, Ufc. 

Camden’s Remains. 

Of whofe ftrange crimes no canonifl can tell. 

In what commandment’s large contents they dwell. Pope. 
Ca noniza'tion. n.f. [(cons canonize.] The a£t of declaring 
any man a faint. 

It is very fufpicious, that the interefts of particular families, 
or churches, have too great a fway in their canonizations. 

Addifon on Italy. 

To Ca'nonize. v. a. [from canon, to put into the canon, or rule 
for obferving feftivals.] To declare any man a faint. 

The king, defirous to bring into the houfe of Lancafter ce- 
leftial honour, became fuitor to pope Julius, to canonize kina; 
Henry VI. for a faint. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

By thofe hymns all (hall approve 
Us canoniz'd for love. Donne : 

' They have a pope too, who hath the chief care of religion, 
and of canonizing whom he thinks fit, and thence have the ho- 
nour of faints. Stilling feet. 

C a'nonry. In. f. [from canon.] An ecclefiaftical benefice in 

Ca'nonship. J fome cathedral or collegiate church, which has 
a prebend, or a ftated allowance out of the revenues of fuch 
church, commonly annexed to it. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

Ca'nopied. adj. [from canopy. J Covered with a canopy. 

I fat me down to watch upon a bank. 

With ivy canopy d, and interwove 

With flaunting honcyfucklc. Milton 

CA'NOPY. n.f [canopeum, low Lat.] A covering of date over 
a throne or bed ; a covering fpread over the head. 

She is there brought unto a paled green. 

And placed under a (lately canopy. 

The warlike feats of both thofe knights to fee. Fairy Queen. 

Now fpread the night her fpangled canopy. 

And fummon’d every reftlefs eye to deep. Fairfax. 

Nor will the raging fever’s fire abate. 

With golden canopies, and beds of date. Dryden. 

To Ca'nopy. v. a. [from the noun.] To cover with a canopy. 
The birch, the myrtle, and the bay. 

Like friends did all embrace ; 

And their large branches did difplay, 


Swift. 
Ayliffc. 
mark of 


To canopy the place. Dry on 

Cano'rous. adj. [canorus, Lat.] Mufical; tuneful. 

Birds that arc moft canorous, and whofe notes wc moft com- 
mend, are of little throats, and (liort. Browns Vulgar ffrow s. 
CANT. n.f. [probably from cantos, Lat. implying the odd tone 
of voice ufed by vagrants; but imagined by fome to be cor- 
rupted from quaint.] 

1 . A corrupt dialed! ufed by beggars and vagabonds. f 

2. A particular form of fpeaking peculiar to fome certain clais 

body of men. . .. u n A 

I write not always in the proper terms of navigation, ian 

fcrvice, or in the cant of any profeflion. 0 

If we would trace out the original of that flagrant and a?o 
cd impiety, which has prevailed among us for fome years, 
(hould find, that it owes its rife to that cant and hyP^g 
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l .. frrorxt rebellion. J , r * U Ire 


the great rebellion 




Swift's Predictions for the tear 17OI. 
s, with a certain cant of words, has fomc- 


abufc the world. 

formidable critick. , " / n an d affefted 

A whining pretenfion to goodnels, m or 


terms. 


den's Aurengz. 


Of promife prodigal, while pow’r you want, 

And preaching in the felf-dcnying cant. Drydei 

■ B sra££ of «- 

multiply «* words, is the moft rumous corrupt, on m any 
language. 


' Ambers of thefe tenants, or their defendants, are now of- 
fering to fell their lcafes by cant, even thofe which were for 


Swift. 

To talk in the jargon of 
kind of formal affected lan- 


lives. 

To Cant. v. n. [from the noun. J 
particular profeffions, or in any 
■mage, or with a peculiar and ftudied tone of voice. 

C Men cant endlelsly about materia and forma ; hunt chimeras 
rules of art, or drefs up ignorance in words of bulk or 


by 


Davits. 


CAP 

Iriih, and retain the form of Englifh government. 

0 A (mail community, or clan. , . . . „„„ 

' The fame is the cafe of rovers by land; fuch, as yet, .arc 
fome cantons in Arabia, and fome petty kings of the mountains, 
adjacent to (traits and ways. 


To Ca'nton. v. a. [from the noun.] 
parts, 


Bacon's Holy War. 
To divide into little 


Families fhall quit all fubjedion to him, and canton his em- 
pire into lefs governments for themfclves. , n 

It would certainly be for the good of mankind, to have all 
the mighty empires and monarchies of the world \ contented put 
into petty dates and principalities. Addifon on Italy. 

The late king of Spain, reckoning it an indignity to have his 


territories cantoned out into parcels by other princes, duri ”o 1 
i life, and without his confent, rather chofe to bequeath the 


own l 


found, which may flop up die mouth of enquiry. 

Glanvtlle s Scepfis Scientifca. 

That uncouth affected garb of fpcech, or canting language ra- 
ther, if I may fo call it, which they have of late taken up, is 
the fional diftinclion and charadcriftical note of that, which, 
in that their new language, they call the godly party. Sandeijon. 
The bufy, fubtilc ferpents of the law, 

Did firft my mind from true obedience draw ; 

While I did limits to the king preferibe, 

And took for oracles that canting tribe. Rofcommon. 

Unfkill’d in fchemes by planets to forefhow. 

Like canting rafeals, how die wars will go. Diyden's Juven. 
Ca nt a'liver. See Cantiliver. 

CANTATA, n.f. [Ital.] A fong. . 

Canta'tion- n.f. [from canto, Lat.] The a£t of Tinging. 
Ca'nter. n.f. [from cant.] A term of reproach for hypocrites, 
who talk formally of religion, without obeying it. 
Canterbury bells. See Belflower. 

Canterbury gallop. [In horfemanfhip.] The hard gallop of 
an ambling horfe, commonly called a canter ; and probably de- 
rived from the monks riding to Canterbury on cafy ambling 
horfes. 

CANTHA' RIDES, n.f. [Latin.] Spanilh flies; ufed to raife 
blifters. 

The flies, cantharidcs , arc bred of a worm, or caterpillar, but 
peculiar to certain fruit trees ; as are the fig tree, thepinetrcc, 
and the wild brier; all which bear fweet fruit, and fruit that 
hath a kind of fecret biting or lharpnefs : for the fig hath a 
milk in it, that is fweet and corrofive; the pine apple hath a 
kernel that is ftrong and abftcrfive. Bacon’s Nat. Hijiory. 
CA'NTHUS. n.f. [Latin.] The corner of the eye. The in- 
ternal is called the greater, and the external the leffer canthus. 

Quincy. 

A gentlewoman was feized with an inflammation and tu- 
mour in the great canthus, or angle of her eye. Wifeman. 
Ca'nticle. n.f. [from canto, Lat.J A fong ; ufed generally for 
a fong in fcripturc. 

This right of eftate, in fome nations, is yet more fignificantly 
exprefled by Mofes in his canticles, in the perfon of God to the 
Jews. Bacons Holy War. 

Canti'livers. n.f Pieces of wood framed into the front or 
other fides of an houfe, to fuftain the molding and eaves over 
it- Moxons Mechanical Exercifes. 

CA'NTLE. n. f [kant, Dutch, a corner ; efhantillon , Fr. a piece.] 
A piece with corners. Skinner. 

Sec how this river comes, me crankling in. 

And cuts me from the belt of all my land, 

A huge halfmoon, a monftrous cantlc out. Shakefp. H. IV. 
To Ca'ntle. v. a. [from the noun.] To cut in pieces. 

For four times talking, if one piece thou take. 

That muft be cantled, and the judge go fnack. Dryden’ s Juv. 
Cantlet. n.f [from cantle.] Apiece; a fragment. 
t Raging with high difdain, repeats his blows; 

Nor (hield, nor armour can their force oppofe; 

Huge cantlets of his buckler ftrew the ground. 

And no defence in his bor’d arms is found. Dryden. 

CA’NTO. n. f. [Ital.] A book, or foStion of a poem. 

Why, what would you do ?• 


— Make a willow cabbin at your gate. 
And call upon my foul within the houfe ; 


C^^of contemned love. Shakefp. Tw. Night. 


prince 


n.f [from *<*>$©-, the corner of the eye ; and hence 
came the cantons of the Switzers. It is the reward of a ‘ 
given to an earl. Pcacham.] 
s. A Small parcel or divifion of land. 

Only that little canton of land, called the Englifh pale, con- 
taining four final! (hires, did maintain a bordering war with the 


monarchy entire to a younger fon of I ranee. , wl f.‘ 

They canton out to themfclves a little province m the intel- 
lectual world, where they fancy the light (hines, and all therelt 
is in darknefs. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

To Ca'ntonize. v. a. [from canton.] To parcel out into imall 

divifions. , , 

Thus was all Ireland cantonized among ten perfons ot tnc 
Englifh nation. Davies on Ireland. 

The whole foreft was in a manner cantonized amongft a very 
few in number, of whom fome had regal right. _ Heave l . 
Ca'ntred. n.f The fame in Wales as an hundred in England. 
For cantre, in the Britifh language, fignifieth an hundred. Cow el. 

The king regrants to him all that province, referving only the 
city of Dublinf and the cantreds next adjoining, with the ma- 
ritime towns. Davies on Ireland. 

CANVASS, n.f [canevas, Fr. cannabis, Lat. hemp.] A kind of 
cloth woven for feveral ufes, as fails, painting cloths, tents. 

The matter commanded forthwith to fet on all the canvafs 
they could, and fly homew r ard. Sidney. 

And eke the pens that did his pinions bind, 

Were like main yards with flying canvafs lin’d. Fairy Qj b. i. 

Their canvafs cattles up they quickly rear, 

And build a city in an hour’s fpace. Fairfax, b. ii. 

Where-e’er thy navy fpreads her canvafs wings, 

Homage to thee, and peace to all (he brings. Waller * 

With fuch kind paftion hafles the prince to fight. 

And fpreads his flying canvafs to the Sound ; 

Him whom no danger, were he there, could fright ; 

Now abfent, every little noife can wound. Drydetti 

Thou, Knelier, long with noble pride. 

The foremoft of thy art, haft vy’d 
With nature in a generous ftrife. 

And touch’d the canvafs into life. Addifon. 

To Ca'nvass. v. a. [Skinner derives it from cannabajfer, F r. to 
beat hemp ; which being a very laborious employment, it is 
ufed tofignify, to fearch diligently into.] 

1. Tofift; to examine. 

I have made careful fearch on all hands, and canvaffed the 
matter with all poflible diligence. Woodward. 

2. To debate ; to controvert. 

The curs difeovered a raw hide in the bottom of a river, 
and laid their heads together how to come at it : they canvaffed 
the matter one way and t’other, and concluded, that the way to 
get it, was to drink their way to it. L'EJlrangt. 

ToCa'nvass. v.n. To follicite. 

This crime of canvajftng, or folliciting for church prefer- 
ment, is, by the canon law, called fimony. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
Ca'ny. adj. [from cane.] 

1. Full of canes. 

2. Confiding of canes. 

But in his way lights on the barren plains 
Of Sericana, where Chinefes drive. 

With fails and wind, their cany wagons light. Parad. Lojl. 
Ca'nzonet. n. f. [canzonetta, Ital.] A little fong. 

V ecchi was moft pleafing of all others, for his conceit and 
variety, as well his madrigals as canzonets. Peacham . 

CAP. n.f [cap, Welch; caeppe. Sax. cappe. Germ, cappe, Fr. 
cappa, Ital. capa. Span, kappe, Dan. and Dutch ; caput, a head* 
Latin.] 

1. The garment that covers the head. 

Here is the cap your worfhip did befpeak. — 

Why, this was moulded on a porringer, 

A velvet di(h. Shakefp. Taming the Shrew. 

I have ever held my cap off to thy fortune.— 

— Thou haft ferv’d me with much faith. 

hirft, lolling, (loth in woollen cap. 

Taking her after-dinner nap. 

The cap, the whip, the mafeuline attire. 

For which they roughen to the fenfe. Thomfm's Autumn. 

2 . The enfign of the cardinalate. 

Henry the fifth did fometimes prophefy, 

If once he came to be a cardinal, 

He’d make hisco/) coequal with the crown. 

3. The topmoft ; the higheft. 

Thou art the cap of all the fools alive. 

4. A reverence made by uncovering the heai. 


Shakefp . 
Swift. 


Shakefp. H. VI. 
Shakefp. Timon. 


They 
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CAP 

TU Jih 07 m0 u 3nd t 6 * c - ame in with ca P a »d knee, 

5 J“ J J,"! *" borou S hs > ct.es, villages. Shakefp. Hew y IV. 

. o.iould the v/.int of a rap or a crinec I'o mortall,. ,i;r * 
)um, as we find afterwards it did. ° ' ' r . ^” m P ofe 

. A veflel made like a cap L *A' ran S e ' 

ci 


A oit „ „ f ,,, ...... . >hv [,rom ^ t. " t:*; 


CAP 

»s , or?SvSg i*'4& 1 he power Of h„|j. 

manner, to a given w^icrKt *\ » •’ Jn jjf. , 

be reduced, anil lb found out. “ WC ' ght ° f a11 0tb £ r . bod i« may 

t> UpA'riTAru _ rr tiolder fin <T.* * 


CAP 


CAP 


Cap 

Cap 


t ^SjKL A pit “ or kaJ ,aiJ °™ r 
r>i|lr»“Son 0nC ° f ‘ he "»*“* C “ ricd W “= «* 

I oC ap. v . a. [from the noun. J 
J • cover on the tcp. 

The bones next the joint are capped with a fmooth cartilaci 
2. b ° th t0 and «*-• Derba/n. 

*2?^* ftratg'ht 

Where Hcnderfon, and th’ other mafles, 
vv ere fent to cap texts, and put cafes u n 

Sure .t is a pitiful pretence to ingenuity, that can be *£ w 

be P able tol n f^ ° f “ y ,2 ther * atuIty but to 

Th^rT:. f* r Government of the Tongue! % ■> 

I here is an author of ours,whom I would defire him to rc-d 
heforchc ventures at capping characters. Atterbwy. 

d pH. \ d pic , Fr.J From head to foot ; all over. 

A figure like your father. 

Arm’d at all points exadfly, cap d pi 
Appears before them, and, with folcmn march. 

Goes flow and {lately by them. Shakefp. Hamlet 

I here for the two contending knights he fent , J 
Arm d cap a pic, with rev’rcnce low they bent : 

He fmil d on both. n j > r, , 

. „ „ Dryden s Fables. 

A woodlcufe, 

v 1 hat follls “P itfielf in itl'elf for a houfe, 

As round as a ball, without head, without tail, 

^ Jnclos d cap a pi in a flrong coat of mail. Swift 

Lap- pa per. A fort of coaife brownifli paper. J ’ 

*' iUl ’ r0 ‘ ,Sh “W’ "’'"I T 

CA W„Y J <*t**T> *> quality'’ of 

CAPABLE, adj. [capable, Fr.J 

1. Endued with powers equal to any particular thing. 

I o lav, that t , ic more capable, or the better deferver, hath 
fuch ught to govern, as he may compulforily bring under the 
kfs worthy, ,s idle. > Bacm _ 

\V hen we confider fo much of that fpace, as is equal to, or 
capacle to receive a body of any afligned dimenfions. Loch. 

' - ir' 1 A° U , ca , r a !’' V P erfon give his judgment, confider with 
yourfclt whether he be a capable jtidge. IVatts 

2. Intelligent; abletounderftand. 

Look you, how pale he glares ; 

Ilis form and caufc conjoined, preaching to floncs, 

W ould make them capable. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

3. Capacious ; able to receive or underfland. 

I am much bound to God, that he hath endued you with one 
capable of the beft mflrudlions. n;„i v 

4. Sufceptiblc. S ) 

„ J hc foul, immortal fubflancc, to remain 

Confcious of joy, and capable of pain. 

5. Qualified for; without any natural impediment. 

’I here is no man that holif-v*. ..c n 


O^ified°fo s r° f a! ’ d CapabU ° f , P ain - &‘ r - Wilh § olde " wppinp. glorious to behold, 

Th r ■ ’ rthout any natural impediment And champ betwixt their teeth the foaming gold. Drvden. 

I here is no man that believes the goodnefs of God, but mud 2. To drefs pompoufly ; in a ludicrous fenfe. ° * 

■! l!, "ration a?tW k ’ that hc . ^ made r ° mc thin S s for as lo "g Do »'t you think, though I am caparifoned like a man, I have 

O r thcy . l rC C T hU : 0f - T{Ilot fi n - 3 doubIct and hoft -* ‘ n m 7 difpofition ? Shakefp. As you like it. 

Qiialmed for; without legal impediment Cape. n. f Tat*. Fr 1 njp.asyc 


ci “ “' llr ‘ ,aion wc >» .0 «br e „, „, 0(i 

1 hefe fort of men were fi-conharfs j ^ r )'dev. 

w.th arts of life, to them' for t^^' T-^ nAwi 

rich and great. r Lx conv crfation cf the 

Capa'citv. [capaate, Fr.l T “ h ’ N ‘ 

.. The power of holding or containing 

Had our palace the capacity * °’ 

To camp this hoft, we would all fep together. Sk , , 

. Notwithftanding thv capacity 

Receiveth as the fe a , noufht enteff there, 

Ot what validity and pitch foe’er, 

ilut fails into abatement and low price. Shake ft T-r V 1 

s ltrcams enlarg d, enlarge the channel’s foace r> • 

kng,h - braJtb ' »**, 1 S; 

2. I he force or power of the mind Locie ‘ 

* “ 

t$sr rccdve ,hc ,hin s ^ > VoSiTE 

tr.w; t nf° ick A 0Cm , requires thc nccomplifhmcnt of fonfeex- 

-our of tlfe ZTtV Wh J Ch rCquircs the ftrcn g fh vi- 

pSw a°generak *** ° f a f - d 

3- Power ; ability. Nation. 

Since the w-orld's wide frame docs not include 
A caule with fuch capacities endu’d, 

4. Room*; tac r c. C “ f ' ^ ma<l preM '- 

There remained, in the capacity cf the exhaufted cylinder, 

<°^ ° f Ut fi rooms > or f Pf ces » empty or devoid of air. Boyle. 

5. State ; condition ; character. ^ 

A miraculous revolution, reducing many from thc head of a 
triumphant rebellion, to their old condition of mafons, fmiths, 
and carpenters ; that, in this capacity, they might repair what, 
as colonels and captains, they had ruined and defaced. South. 
You defire my thoughts as a friend, and not as a member of 

PAPA^Qm thCy /- ar r thC famC ‘ n b ° tb ca P acitits - Swift. 
CAPA RISON, n.f [caparazon, a great cloke, Span.] Ahorfc- 

doth, or a lort oi cover for a horfe, which is fpread over his 

fur,,,tur ?’ . f . Farriers DU!. 

i iltmg furniture, emblazon’d fhiclds, 

Imprefles quaint, capanfons , and fteeds. 

Bales, and tinlel trappings, gorgeous knights. 

At jouft, and tournament. ^ Faradife tojl, b. ix. /. 3 r. 

Some wore a breallplate, and a light juppon; 

Their horfes cloath’d with rich caparifon. Dry den's Fab. 

To Capa'rison. v. a. [from the noun.J 
x. To drefs in caparifons. 

At his command. 

The ftccds, caparifon' A with purple, Hand ; 

With golden trappings, glorious to behold. 

And champ betwixt their teeth thc foaming gold 
’o drefs nomnonfli- . in a ludicrous fellfc. 


*5 • • v> iititi; 

a duration as they arc capable of. 

C. Qualified for ; witiiout legal impediment. 

Of my land, 

Loyal and natural boy ! I’ll work thc means 
T o make thee capable. Shakefp. King Lear. 

7. It has the particle of before a noun. 

What fee ret Iprings their eager paflions move. 

How capable of death for injur'd love. Dryden's Virgil. 

8. Hollow. T his fenfe is not now in ufe. 

Lean but upon a rufli. 

The cicatrice, and capable imprcfl’ure, 

, Thy palm feme moments keeps. Shakefp. As you like it. 
Ca I’ableness. -a. f [from capable.] T he quality or Rate of 
being capable ; knowledge; underftanding j power of mind. 
CAPA'CIOIJS . adj. [capax, Lat.J 

1. Wide ; large ; able to hold much. 

Beneath th inceflant weeping of thofc drains, 

I fee the rocky Siphons flretch’d immenfe, 

I he mighty refervoirs of harden’d chalk. 

Or ftiff compared clay, capacious found. Thomfon’s Autumn. 

2. Lxtenfivc ; equal to much knowledge, or great defign. 

I here arc feme perfons of a good genius, and a capacious 
xuincl, who write and fpeak very obfeuixly. IVatts. 


Cape. n.f. [cape, Fr.J 

1. Headland; promontory. 

What from the cape can you difeern at fea ? — 

— Nothing at all ; it is a high wrought flood. Shakefp. Oth. 
Thc parting fun, 

Beyond the earth’s green cape, and verdant ifles, 

Hcfpercan fets ; my fignal to depart. Farad. Lofi, b. viii. 
I he Romans made war upon theTarentincs, and obliged 
them by treaty not to fail beyond the cape. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

2 . The neck-piece of a cloke. 

.He was cloathed in a robe of fine black cloth, with wide 
fleeves and cape. Bacon. 

CA'PER. n.f. [from caper, I .atin, a goat.] A leap; a jump; a 
skip. 

We that are true lovers, run into flrangc capers-, but as all 
is mortal in nature, fe is all nature in love mortal in folly. 

Shakefp. As you like it. 
Tlimr.ap, the treafurer, is allowed to cut a caper on the 
rait rope, at leaft an inch higher than any other lord in thc 
'hole empire. St Aft's Gulliver's T • avels . 


ftrait 

whole empire. St Aft'. 

Ca'per. n. J. [ capparis , Lat.] An acid pickle. Sec Caper-bush. 
Wc invent new fauces and pickles, which refcmble the 
2 animal 


animal ferment in tafte and virtue, as mangoes, olives, and ca- 

Floxer on the Humours. 

P crs# . T 1 J 

CVpeR bush. n.f. [ capparis , Lat.] 

Its flower conhfts ot four leaves, which arc expanded in form 
of a rofe ; the fruit is flefliy, and Chapcd like a pear ; in which 
arc contained many roundifh feeds. This plant grows in the 
South of France, in Spain and in Italy, upon old walls am 
buildings; and the buds of the flowers, before they are open, 
arc pickled for eating. Miller. 

'I'o Ca'per. v. n. [from thc noun.] 

1. To dance frolickfomcly. 

The truth is, I am only old in judgment ; and he that will 
caper with me for a thoufiuid marks, let him lend me the mo- 
ney, and have at him. Shakefp. Henry IV .p.il 

2. To {kip for merriment. 

Our matter 

Cap' ring to eye her. Shakefp. Tempcfl. 

His nimble hand’s inttimtt then tatight each ttring 

A cap'ring cheerful nefs, and made them fing 

To their own dance. Crajhaw. 

The family tript it about, and caper'd, like hailftones bound- 
ing from a marble floor. Arbuthnot' s 'John Bull. 

3. To dance ; fpoken in contempt. 

The ftage would need no force, nor fong, nor dance, 

Nor capering monficur from active France. Rave. 

Ca'perf.r. n . f . [from caper .] A dancer; in contempt. 

Thc tumbler’s gambols fome delight afford ; 

No lefs the nimble caterer on the cord : 

But thefe are ftill infipid fluff to thee. 

Coop’d in a fhip, and tofs’d upon the fea. Dryden's Jttv. 

CAPIAS, n.f. [Lat.J A writ of two forts, one before judgment, 
called capias ad refpondendum, in an adtion perfonal, if the fhc- 
riff, upon the firft writ of dittrefs, return that he has no effedts 
in his jurifdiction. The other is a writ of execution after judg- 
ment. Cowcl. 

Capilla'ceous. adj. Thc fame with capillary. 

Capi'llament. n. f. [capillameniitm, Lat.J Thofe fmall threads 
or hairs which grow up in thc middle of a flower, and adorned 
with little herbs at thc top, are called capillamcnts. fhdncy. 

Ca'pillary. adj. [from capillus, hair, Lat.J 

1. Refcmbling hairs ; fmall; minute; applied to plants. 

Capillary, or capillaccous plants, are fuch as have no main 
ttalk or 11cm, but grow to thc ground, as hairs on the head ; 
and which bear their feeds in little tufts or protuberances on 
the backfide of their leaves. Quincy. 

Our common hyfTop is not the leaft of vegetables, nor ob- 
ferved to grow upon walls ; but rather, as Lemnius well con- 
ceivcth, feme kind of capillaries , which are very fmall plants, 
nnd only grow upon walls and ftony places. 

Brtnvn's Vulgar Er rows, b. vi. c. 7. 

2. Applied to vefll-ls of the body. Small; as the ramifications of 

the arteries. ghtincy. 

'Ten capillary arteries in feme parts of the body, as in the 
brain, are not equal to one hair ; and the fmalleft lymphatick 
vefiels arc an hundred times fmaller than the fmalleft capillary 
artery. , Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Caph.j. a’tion. n.f. [from capillus, Lat.J A veflel like a hair ; 
afmall ramification of vellcls. 

Nor is thc humour contained in fmaller veins, or obfeurer 
tapillations, but in a vcficlc. Brown's Vuhar Errours , b. iii. 

CATI I’AL. adj. [ capitalis , Lat.J 

1 . Relating to the head. 

Needs muft the ferpent now his capital bruife 

Expect with mortal pain. Paradife Loft, b. xii. /. 38? 

2. Criminal in thc higheft degree, fo as to touch life. * * 

Edmund, I arreft thee 

On capital trea fon . Shakefp. King Lear. 

Several cafes deferve greater pumfhment than many crimes 
that arc capital among us. 1 o r, 

3. That which aftefts life. Wt * ' 

In capital caufes, wherein but one man’s life is in queftion 
the evidence ought to be clear ; much more in a judgment up- 
on a war, which is capital to thoufands. Tin -L 

4. Chief; principal. L ° n ' 

1 will, out of that infinite number, reckon but feme that are 
molt capital, and commonly occurrent both in the life and con- 
diuons of private men. gpenfer on Ireland. 

As to fwerve m the leaft points, is errour; fo tilt capital 
enemies thereof God hateth, as his deadly foes, aliens, and 
Vithout repentance, children of cndlcfs perdition. Hooke! 

™ ey f re em P lo yc d by me, and do, i„ thcmfelvcs, tend to 
confirm thc truth of a capital article in religion. 

3 - Unct ; metropolitan. 

This had been 


Atterbury. 


Perhaps thy capital feat, from whence had fpread 
All generations; and had hither come, 

A n ° d ma lthcCnds of tj 1 ’ earth, to celebrate 


The firft whereof is wr 


itten in capita / letters, witiiout chnpferd 
Grczv's Cojrnologia Sacra. 


Thc principal or original ftock ot a tiuding 


or verfes. 

7. Capital Stock. 
company. 

Ca'pitAL. n.f. [from thc adje&ivc.J 

1. The upper part of a pillar. . . . 

You fee thc volute of thc Ionick, the foliage of thc Corin- 
thian, and the uowdi of the Dorick, mixed, without any regu- 
larity, on the fame capital. Addifon bit Italy. 

2. The chief city of a nation or kingdom. 

Ca'pitAlLy. aclv. [from capital.] Jn a capital manner. 

Capita'tion. n.f [from caput, the head, Lat.J Numeration 

by heads. 

He fuffered alfo for not performing the commandment of 
God, concerning capitation-, that, when the people were num- 
bered, for every head they {hould pay unto Gcd a fhckel. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. vii. c. 1 r. 

C A' FITE. n.f. [from caput, capitis, Lat.J 

A tenure which holdcth immediately of the k;ng, as of his 
crown, be it by knight’s fcrvicc or focage, and not as of any 
honour, cattle, or manbur . and therefore it is otherwife called 
a tenure, that holdeth merely of the king; bccaufe, as the 
crown is a corporation and feigniory in grofs, as the common 
lawyers term it, fo thc king that poilefleth thc crown, is, in ac- 
count of law, perpetually king, and never in his minority, nor 
ever dieth. Cow el. 

Capitular, n.f. [front capitulum, Lat. an cccleliaftical chap- 
ter.] 

1. A body of thc ftatutcS of a chapter. 

That this pradtice continued to the time of Charlcmnin, ap- 
pears by a conftitution in his capitular. Taylor. 

2, A member of a chapter. 

Canonifts do agree, that thc chapter makes decrees and fta- 
tutes, which fliall bind the chapter itfelf, and all its members or 
capitulars. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

To CAPI'TULATE. v. n. [from capitulum, Lat.J 

1. To draw up any thing in heads or articles. 

Percy, Northumberland, 

The archbifhop of York, Douglas, and Mortimer, 

Capitulate againft us, and are up. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. i.‘ 

2. To yield, or furrender up, on certain ffipulations. 

The king took it for a great indignity, that thieves fhouM 
offer to capitulate with him as enemies. Haytvard. 

I ftill purfued, and, about two o’ clock this afternoon, Ihe 
thought fit to capitulate. Sped! at or, N° 566. 

Capitut.a'tion. n.f. [from capitulate.] Stipulation; terms ; 
conditions. 

It was not a complete conqileft, but rather a dedition upon 
terms and capitulations , agreed between the conquerour and thc 
conquered ; wherein, ufually, the yielding party lccured to 
thcmfelvcs their law and religion. Hale. 

Capi'vi tree. n.f. [copaiba, Lat.J 

It hath a flower confiding of five leaves, whLh expand in 
form of a rofe; thc pointal is fixed in the centre of the flower, 
which afterwards becomes a pod, containing one or two feeds, 
which are furrounded with a pulp of a yellow colour. This 
tree grows near a village called Ayapel, in thc province of An- 
tiochi, in the Spanifh Weft Indies, about ten days journey 
from Carthagena. 7 here are great numbers of thefe trees in 
the woods about this village, which grow to the height of fixty 
feet; fome of them do not yield any of the balfam ; thofe that 
do, arc diltinguilhcd by a ridge, which runs along their trunks, 
l hefe trees arc wounded in their centre, and they apply veflels 
to the wounded part, to receive the balfam, which will all flow 
out m afhort time. One of thefe trees will yield five or fix 
gallons of balfam. 1 Miller. 

Ca pon. n.f [capo, Lat.J A caftratcd cock. 

In good roaft beef my landlord flicks his knife; 

CAPONnTfJp del l gh n his dainty wifc ‘ G «f* Pojlorais: 

CAPOENI ERE. n.f [I- r. a term in fortification.] A covered 

odgment, of about four or five feet broad, encompaflcd with a 
httlc parapet of about two feet high, ferving to fupport planks 
laden with earth. I his lodgment contains fifteen or twenty 
foldicrs, and is ufually placed at thc extremity of the counter- 

they 5 fire 3 ' 1 " 2 C Crnbrafurcs madc in lhcm > through whicli 

CAPOT.n.f. [French.] Is when one party wins all the tfitks of 

cards at the game of picquet. criers ot 

To Capo't [ from thc n0un .j Whcn Qnc ^ 

Ltagonift.^ CardS at P ‘ CqUCt ’ hC i$ faid t0 have his 

“ H ’ n - f- W.puce, French J A monk’s hood'. Dicl 

r ! / ” ■!’ ^ fr ?. m ° ne who makes or fells ert ns. 

Capre oi.ate. adj. [from capreolusy a tendril of a vine J at 1 
Such plants as turn wind, and creep along the mouiKl by 

^Smbcn,: arc 


3 


well managed experiment. GlanvilL's Scepfis, Pref 
4 A HcavVj 
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Hcav’n's great view is one, and that the whole ; 

That counterworks each folly and caprice , 

That difappoints th’ effect of ev’ry vice. Pope. 

If there be a fingle fpot more barren, or more diftant from 
the cliurch, the rector or vicar may be obliged, by the caprice 
or pique of the bilhop, to build, under pain of fequellration. 

Sivift. 

Their paffions move in lower fpheres, 

XVher e’er caprice or folly (leers. Swift. 

All the various machines and utcnfils would now and then 
play odd pranks and caprices , quite contrary to their proper 
(tru&urcs, and defign of the artificers. Bentley. 

Capri'cious. adj. [capricicux, Fr.] Whimfical ; fanciful ; hu- 
mourfome. 

Capri'ciously. adv. [from capricious.] WhimficaUy; in a 
manner depending wholly upon fancy. 

Capri'ciousness. n.f. [from capricious.] Thequality of be- 
ing led by caprice, humour, whimficalnefs. 

A fubjedt ought to fuppofe, that there are reafons, although 
he be not apprifed of them ; otherwife he mud tax his prince 
of capricioufnefs, i neon (fancy, or ill defign. Swift. 

Ca'pricorn. n.f. [capricoriuu, Lat.] One of the figns of the 
zodiuck ; the winter foldice. 

Let the longed night in Capricorn be of fifteen hours, the 
day confcqucndy mud be of nine. Notes to Creech's Manillas. 
CAPRIOLE. n.f. [French. In horfcmandiip.] Caprioles are 
leaps finna a firma , or fuch as a horfe makes in one and the 
fame place, without advancing forwards, and in fuch a manner, 
that when he is in the air, and height of his leap, he yerks or 
drikes out with his hinder legs, even and near. A capriole is 
the mod difficult of all the high manage, or raifed airs. It is 
different from the croupade in this, that the horfe does not (how 
his (hoes ; and from a balotade , in that he does not yerk out in 
a balotade. Parried s Did. 

Capstan, n.f. [corruptly called capfcm ; cabe/lan, Fr.] A cy- 
linder, with levers to wind up any great weight, particulaily 
to raife the anchors. 

The weighing of anchors by the capjlan , is alfo new. 

Raleigh' sEJfays. 

No more behold thee turn my watch’s key. 

As feamen at a capjlan anchors weigh. Swift. 

Ca'psular. £ a jj [capfula, Lat.] Hollow like a ched. 
Ca'psularv. S ■ L " 

It afeendeth not directly unto the throat, but afeending fird 
into a capfulary reception of the bread-bone, it afeendeth again 
into the neck. Brown s I ulgar Errours. 

Ca'psulate. } r^tfula, Lat.] Inclofed, or in a box. 
Ca'psulated. S j l *■' 

Seeds, fuch as arc corrupted and dale, will fwim ; and this 
agreeth unto the feeds of plants locked up and capfulatcd in their 
husks. Brown’s Vulgar Errours , b. iv. r. vi. 

The heart lies immured, or capfulatcd , in a cartilage, which 
includes the heart, as the skull doth the brain. Dcrbani. 

C ATTAIN, n.f. [capital,/, Fr.] 

i. A chief commander. 

Difmay’d not this 

Our captains , Macbeth and Banquo ? Sbakcfp. Macbeth, 
z. The commander ot a company in a regiment. 

A captain ! thefe villains will make the name of captain as 
odious as the word occupy ; therefore captains had need look to 
u ' Sbakcfp. Henry IV . p. ii. 

The grim captain , in a furly tone. 

Cries out, pack"up, ye rafeals, and be gone. Dryden. 

The chief commander of a (hip. 

■' The Rhodian captain, relying on his knowledge, and the 
lightnefs of his vcffcl, palled, in open day, through all the 
guards. Arbutbnot on Coins. 

4. "it was anciently written capitain. 

And evermore their cruel capitain 
Sought with his rafeal routs t’ inclofc them round. Fairy 

5. Captain General. The general or commander in chief of an 

6. ^Captain Lieutenant. The commanding officer of the colonel's 
troop or company, in every regiment. He commands as 

voungeft captain. . 

CVptainry. n. f. [from captam.] The power over a certain 

didridt ; the chieftainfliip. . . , 

There (hould be no rewards taken for captamnes of counties, 

nor no (hares of bifiiopricks for nominating of b.lhops 

Spenfcr on Ireland. 

Ca'ptainship. n.f. [from captain.] 

1. The rank, quality, or pod of a captain. , 

The lieutenant of the colonel’s company might well pretend 
to the next vacant captainjhip in the fame regiment. 0 ai. 

2 . The condition or pod of a chief commander. 

Therefore (o plcafc thee to return with us. 

And of our Athens, thine and ours, to take 

The captainjhip. Shakefp. Timor,. 

3. The chieftainlhip of a clan, or government of a certain dit- 

11 To diminifh the Iri(h lords, he did abolilh their pretended 
and ufurped captainjhips. Davies on Ireland. 
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Captation, n . f . [from capto, Lat.] The practice of catch- 
ing favour or applaufc ; courtfliip ; flattery. 

l am content my heart (hould be difeovered, without any of 
thofe drefies, or popular captations , which foine men ufe in their 
ipeecnes. JCinp Chavl 

Ca'ption. n . f . [from capio, Lat. to take.] The ad of taW 
any perfon by a judicial procefs. • 

CAT IIOUS. adj. [caytieux, Fr. captiofus, Lat.] 

1. Given to cavils; eager to objedt. 

If he (hew a forwardnefs to be reafoning about things, take 
care, that nobody check this inclination, or miilead if by cap- 
tious or fallacious ways of talking with him. 

2. Infidious ; enfnaring. 

She taught him iikevvife how to avoid fundry captious and 
^ tempting quedions, which were like to be asked of him. Bacon. 
Ca'ptiously adv. [from captious .] In a captious manner • 
with an inclination to objedt. 

Ufe your words as captiovfy as you can, in your arguing on 
one fide, and apply didinclions on the other. ° Locke. 

Ca'ptiousness. n.f [from captious.] Inclination to find fault ■ 
inclination to object ; peevi(hne(s 

Captioufnefs is a fault oppofite to civility ; it often produces 
milbecoming and provoking expreffions and carriage. Locke. 
To Ca'ptivate. v. a. [ captiver , Fr. captivo, Lat.] 

1. To take prifoner ; to bring into bondage. 

How ill befeeming is it in thy fex. 

To triumph like an Amazonian trull. 

Upon their woes, whom fortune captivates ? Sbakcfp. H. VI. 

That had by tyranny thefe many years 
Waded our country, (lain our citizens. 

And fent our foils and hufbands captivate. Sbakcfp. Henry VI. 
He deferves to be a (lave, that is content to have the ratio- 
nal fovercignty of his foul, and the liberty of his will, fo capti- 
vated. K. Charles. 

They dand firm, keep out the enemy, truth, that would cap- 
tivate or didurb them. Locke. 

2. To charm; to overpower with excellence ; to fubduc. 

Wifdom enters the lad, and fo captivates him with her ap- 
pearance, that he gives himfelf up to her. Addifon. Guardian. 

3. To enflave ; with to. 

They lay a trap for themfelvcs, and captivate their under- 
ftandings to midakc, falfchood and errour. Locke. 

Caftiva'tiox. n.f. [from captivate.] The act of taking one 
captive. 

CA'PTIVE. n . f . [ captif , Fr. captivus, Lat.] 
j. One taken in war; a prifoner to an enemy. 

You have the captives. 

Who were the oppofites of this day’s drife. Sbak. K. Lear . 
This is no other than that forced refpedt a captive pays to 
his conquerour, a (lave to his lord. Rogers. 

Free from (hame 

Thy captives : I enfure the penal claim. Pope’s Odyjfey. 

2. It is ufed with to before the captor. 

If thou fay Antony lives, ’tis well. 

Or friends with Caefar, or not captive to him. Shakefp. 

My mother, who the royal feeptre fway’d, 

Was captive to the cruel vidtor made. Dryden. 

3. One charmed, or enfnared by beauty or excellence. 

My woman’s heart 

Grofily grew captive to his honey words. Sbak. RuhardYN • 
Ca'ptive. adj. [captivus, Lat.] Made prifoner in war; kept 
in bondage or confinement. 

But fate forbids ; the Stygian floods oppofe. 

And with nine circling dreams the captive fouls inclofe. 

Dryden, JEn. vi. 

To Ca'ptive. v. a. [from the noun. It was ufed formerly 
with the accent on the lad fyllable, but now it is on the firll.J 
• To take prifoner ; to bring into a condition of fervitude. 

But being all defeated fave a few. 

Rather than fly, or be captivd, herfelf die (lew. Fairy £. L. 11. 

Oft leaved them to hodile fword 
Of heathen and profane, their carcafles > 

To dogs and fowls a prey, or elfe captiv’d. Milton s Agomjl. 

What further fear of danger can there be ? 

Beauty, which captives all things, fets me free. Dryden. 

Still lay the god : the nymph farpriz’d, 

Yet, midrefs of herfelf, devis’d. 

How (he the vagrant might inthral. 

And captive him, who captives all- '" 5r ‘ 

Capti'vity. w. f. [captiviti) tr. captivitas-y lowLru.J 
1. Subjection by the fate of war; bondage; fervitude to ene- 
mies. 

This is the ferjeant, 

Who, like a good and hardy foldicr, fought 

’Gaind my captivity. J „ King Leer. 

There in captivity he lets them dwell 
The fpace of feventy years; then brings them back; 
Rcmemb’ring mercy. Paradtfc LoJl, . xii. . „4 ' 

The name of Ormond will be more celebrated in Tis cafs 
vlty, than in his greated triumphs. Dryden s Fab. Dcdicat. 

" b“.td, M by authority, at it war. -»J 
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ihoreba kty of bringing every thought 
into 'captivity to the obedience of Chrid. Decay of l . ety . 

When love’s well timed, ’tis not a fault to love 
The (trong, the brave, the virtuous, and the wile. 

Sink in the foft captivity together. 

Ca'ptor. n. f [from capio, to take, Lat.] He that takes a pn 

foncr, or a prize. ... 1 

Ca'pture. n.f. [capture, Fr. capture, Lat. j 
, The aa or praaice of taking any thing. . 

The great fagacity, and many art.hces ufed by birds in the 
invedigation and capture of their prey. Durham s Pbyf Tbeol. 

0 The thing taken ; a prize. . , _ , 

Capu'ched. adj. [from capuce, Fr. a hood.] Covered over as 

W) They°are differently cucullated and capucbed upon the head 
and back, and, in the cicada, die eyes are more prominent. 

Brown’ s Vulgar Errours, b. iv. c. 111. 
Capuchi'n. n.f A female garment, confiding of a cloak and 
hood, made in imitation of the drefs of capuchin monks ; 
whence its name is derived. 

r A r Char, in the names of places, feem to have relation to the 
Briti(h caer, a city. Gibfon’s Camden. 

Car. n.f [car, Welch ; karre, Dut. cjirer, Sax. cairus, Lat.J 

1 . A fmall carriage of burden, ufually drawn by 011c horfe or two. 

When a lady comes in a coach to our (hops, it mud be fol- 
lowed by a car loaded with Mr. Wood’s money. Swift. 

2. In poetical language, a chariot ; a chariot of war, or triumph. 

Henry is dead, and never (hall revive ; 

Upon a wooden coffin we attend. 

And death's dilhonourable victory, 

We with our dately prefence glorify. 

Like captives bound to a triumphant car. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 

Wilt thou afpirc to guide the heav’nly car. 

And with thy daring folly burn the world. Shakefp. 

And the gilded car of day. 

His glowing axle doth allay 

In the deep Atlantick dream. Milton. 

Sec, where he comes, the darling of the war ! 

See millions crouding round the gilded car ! Prior. 

3. The Charles’s wain, or Bear ; a condellation. 

Ev’ry fixt and ev’ry wand’ring dar. 

The Pleiads, Hyads, and the Northern Car. Dryden. 

Ca'rabine. ) n.f. [carabine, Fr.] A fmall fort of fire-arm, 
Ca'rbine. j (hortcr than a fufil, and carrying a ball of twenty- 
four in the pound, hung by the light horfe at a belt over the 
left (houlder. It is a kind of medium between the pidol and 
the musket, having its barrel two foot and a half long. 
Caraeini'er. n.f. [from carabine.] A fort of light horfe car- 
rying longer carabines than the red, and ufed fometimes on 
foot. Chambers. 

Ca’rack. n.f. [caraca, Spani(h.] A large (hip of burden ; the 
fame with thofe which are now called galleons. 

In which river, the greated carack of Portugal may ride a- 
float ten miles within the forts. Raleigh. 

The bigger whale like fomc huge carack lay. 

Which wanteth fea-room with her foes to play. JValler. 
Ca'r acole. n.f. [caracole, Fr. from caracal. Span, a fnail.] An 
oblique tread, traced out in femi-rounds, changing from one 
hand to another, without obferving a regular ground. 

When the horfe advance to charge in battle, they ride fome- 
times in caracoles, to amufe the enemy, and put them in doubt, 
whether they are about to charge them in the front or in the 
, flank. Farrier's Dill. 

To Ca'racole. v.n. [from the noun.] To move in caracoles. 

Ca'r act. V ’ J ' l carat ' Fr ‘l 

1. A weight of four grains, with which diamonds are weighed. 

2. A manner of expreffing the finenefs of gold. 

A mark, being an ounce Troy, is divided into twenty-four 
equal parts, called carails, and each caraSt into four grains ■ 
by this weight is didinmiifbcd the different finenefs of their 
gold ; for, if to the fined of gold be put two carats of alloy, 
' both making, when cold, but an ounce, or twenty-four carails, 
then this gold is faid to he twenty-two carails fine. Cocker. 
Thou bed of gold, art word of gold ; 

r 4/ T H t w r vl cfs fi ” C in C(lrat ’ is more Prions. Shakefp. H. IV. 
LA 1 ) AN ‘ Fr. from the Arabick.] A troop 

or body of merchants or pilgrims, as they travel in the Ead 
Set forth 

Their airy caravan , high over feas 
h lying, and over lands, with mutual wing 
Fafmg their flight. Milton's Par. Loji, b. vii. r. 428. 

mnf i lc " Jofcph, and the Blcficd Virgin Mother, had lod their 
noli holy Son, they fought him in the retinues of their kin- 

c a lit ! he carav ?" 0f the Galil *an pilgrims. Taylor. 

Faflern "/ ^ r ° m car . avan ^ A h oufc built in the 

saltern countries for the reception of travellers. 

„ C mn - wiilch receive the caravans in Pcrfia, and the Eaf- 

C0Untr lcs > arc ca 'ied by the name of caravanfaries. 

Spell at or, N’ 289. 


The fpacious manfion, like a Turkifh caraveayary, enter- 
tains the vagabond with only bare lodging. Pe t pe s> Letters. 

Ca'ravel. I n.f [ caravela , Span.] Alight, round, old fadnon- 
Ca'rvel. ) ed diip, with a fquare poop, formerly uled 
Spain and Portugal. 

Ca'raway. n.f. [carui, Lat.], A plant. . 

'I bis plant hath winged leaves, cut into fmall fegments, ana 
placed oppoiite on the dalks, having no footdalk ; the petals ot 
the flowers are bifid, and (haped like a heart ; the feeds are 
long, (lender, fmootli, and furrowed. It is fometimes found 
wild in rich inoid padures, cfpecially in Holland and Lmcoln- 
(hire. The feeds are ufed in medicine, and hkewife in the 

confectionary. 1 

CARBONA'DO. n.f. [carbonnade, Fr. from carbo, a coal, Lat.J 
Meat cut crofs, to be broiled upon the coals. 

If I come in his way willingly, let him make a carbonado ox 
me ’ Shakefp. Henry Iv - 

To Carbona'do. v. a. [from the noun.] I o cut, or hack. 
Draw, you rogue, or I’ll fo carbonado 
Your (hanks. Shakefp. King Lea, . 

CA'RBUNCLE. n.f [carbtmadus, Lat. a little coal.] 

1. A jewel (hining in the dark, like alighted coal or candlev 

A carbuncle entire, as big as thou art, 

Were not fo rich a jewel. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

His head 

Creded aloft, and carbuncle his eyes, 

With burn idl’d neck of verdant gold. Par. LoJl, b. ix. 

It is commonly related, and believed, that a carbuncle does 
fhinc in the dark like a burning coal; from whence it hath its 
name. IVi Ik ins’s Mathematical Alaglck. 

Carbuncle is a done of the ruby kind, of a rich blood-red 
colour. ll'codward. 

2. Red fpots or pimples breaking out upon the face or body. 

It was a pedilent fever, hut there followed no carbuncle , 
no purple or livid fpots, or the like, the mafs of the blood n< >t 
being tainted. Bacons Henry VII. 

Red bliders, rifing on their paps, appear, 

And flaming carbuncles , and noifomc fwcat. Dryden. 

Ca'rbuncled. adj. [from carbuncle.] 

1. Set with carbuncles. 

He gave thee, friend, 

An armour all of gold ; it was a king’s. — 

— He has defer v’d it, were it car buncled 

Like holy Phcebus’ car. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

2. Spotted ; deformed with carbuncles. 

Carbu'ncular. adj. [from carbuncle.] Belonging to a car- 
buncle ; red like a carbuncle. 

Carbuncula'tion. n.f. [carbunculatio, Lat.] The blading 
of the young buds of trees or plants, either by cxccffive heat 
or cxccffive cold. Harris. 

Ca'rcanet. n.f. [carcan, Fr.] A chain or collar of jewels. 
Say, that I linger’d with you at your diop. 

To fee the making of her carcanet. Sbak. Comedy of Errours. 

I have feen her befet and bedeekt all over with emeralds and 
pearls, and a carcanet about her neck. Hakcwell on Providence. 
Ca'rcass. n.f. [ carquaffe , Fr.] 

1. A dead body of any animal. 

To blot the honour of the dead, 

And with foul cowardice his carcafs (hame, 

Whofe living hands immortaliz’d his name. Fairy ip. b. ii. 

Where cattle padur'd late, now fcatter’d lies. 

With carcaffes and arms, th’ infanguin’d field, 

Deferted. Milton's Par. LoJl, b. xi. /. 654. 

If a man vifits his fick friend, in hope of legacy, he is a vul- 
ture, and only waits for the carcafs. ‘ Taylor. 

The fcaly nations of the fea profound. 

Like diipwreck’d carcaffes, are driv’n aground. Dryden. 

2. Body ; in a ludicrous fenfe. 

Today how many would have given their honours, 

To’ve fav'd their carcaffes ? Shakefp. Cymbcline. 

FIc that finds himfelf in any di drefs, either of carcafs or of 
fortune, (hould deliberate upon the matter, before he prays for 
a change. L'Ejlrange. 

3. 1 he decayed parts of any thing ; the ruins ; the remains. 

A rotten carcafs of a boat, not rigg’d. 

Nor tackle, fail, nor mad. " Shakefp. Tcmpcjl. 

4. The main parts, naked, without completion or ornament; as 
the walls of a houfe. 

What could be thought a fufficient motive to have had an 
eternal carcafs of an univerfe, wherein the materials and pofi- 
tions of it were eternally laid together ? Hale’s Origin of Mav.k. 

5. [In gunnery.] A kind of bomb ufually oblong, confiitinvofa 
(hell or cafe, fometimes of iron, with holes, more commonlv of 
a coarfc drong (luff, pitched over, and girt wirli iron hoops, fill- 
ed with combudibles, and thrown from a mortar. Harris. 

Ca'rcelage. n.f [from career, Lat.] Prifon fees. DU? 
CARCINOMA, n.f. [from ^.v^, a crab.] A particular ulcer, 
called a cancer, very difficult to cure. A diforder likewife 
in tile horny coat of the eye, is thus called by fome writers. 

Carcino'matous. adj. [from carcinoma.] Cancerous Send- 
ing to a cancer. 
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CARD. ». f. [carte, Fr. charta, Lat.] 

1. A paper painted with figures, ufed in games of chance or /kill. 

A vengeance on your crafty wither’d hide ! 

"Y et I have fac d it with a card of ten. 

„ . Shake#. Taming of the Shrew. 

I here all is marr d, there lies a cooling card. Shakefp. 
Soon as (lie fpreads her hand, th’ aerial guard 
Dcfccnd, and fit on each important card ; 

Firft, Ariel perch’d upon amatadore. Pope 

2. I he paper on which the winds are marked under the man- 
ner’s needle. 

Upon his cards and compafs firms his eye. 

The mailers of his long experiment. Fairy Q tieen , b. ii. 

The very points they blow ; 

All the quarters that they know, 

I’ th ’ fbipman’s card. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

How abfolutc the knave is ? we muft fpcak by the card , or 
equivocation will undo us. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

On life’s vaft ocean diverfely we fair, 

Reafon the card , but paflion is the gale. Pope. 

3. [ kaarde , Dutch.] 1 he inftrument with which wool is comb- 
^ ed, or comminuted, or laid over for fpinning. 

I o Card. v. a. [from the noun.] To comb, or comminute 
Wool with a piece of wood, thick fet with crooked wires. 

The while their wives do fit 

Bcfidc them, carding wool. Mays Virgil's Gecrgicks. 

Go, card and fpin. 

And leave the bufinefs of the war to men. Drydcn. 

To Ca r d. v. n. To game ; to play much at cards ; as, a card- 
ing wife. 

CARD A MO' MU M. n.f [Latin.] A medicinal feed, of the 
aromatick kind, contained in pods, and brought from the Eaft 
Indies. „ Chambers. 

Ca'rder. n.f [from card . ] 

I . One that cards wool. 

The clothiers all have put off 

The fpinftcrs, carders , fullers, weavers. Shakefp. Henry V III. 
2-. One that plays much at cards. 

CaRdi'acal. I adj. [k* 5 -S;«, the heart.] Cordial; having the 
Ca'rdiack. J quality of invigorating. 

Ca'rdialgy. n.J. [from xu$.a, the heart, and <£xys-, pain.] 
The heart-bum ; a pain fuppofed to be felt in the heart, but 
more properly in the ftomach, which fometimes rifes all along 
from thence up to the oefophagus, occafioncd by fome acrimo- 
nious matter. Quincy, 

CA'RDINAL. adj. [ cardinalis , Lat.] Principal ; chief. 

The divifions of the year in frequent ufe with aftronomers, 
according to the cardinal interfe&ions of the zodiack ; that is, 
the two cquinodfials, and both the folftitial points. 

j Brown’s Vulgar Errours , b. vi. c. 3. 
His cardinal perfection was induftry. Clarendon. 

Ca'rdinal. n. f. One of the chief governours of the Romifh 
church, by whom the pope is elected out of their own number, 
which contains fix bifhops, fifty priefts, and fourteen deacons, 
who conftitute the facred college, and are chofen by the pope. 

A cardinal is fo ftiled, becaufe fcrviceable to the apoftolick 
fee, as an axle or hinge on which the whole government of the 
church turns ; or as they have, from the pope’s grant, the hinge 
and government of all the affairs of the Romifh church. 

' Ayliffe’s Parcrgon. 

You hold a fair affembly ; 

You are a churchman, or, I’ll tell you, cardinal , 

I fhould judge now unhappily. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Cardinal’s flower, n.f [ rapuntium , Lat.] 

The flower confifts of one leaf, of an anomalous figure, 
hollowed like a pipe, channelled, and divided into many parts, 
in the fhape of a tongue, defended by a covering, which in- 
folds the pointal ; when the flowers decay, the flower-cup turns 
to a fruit, divided into three cells, full of finall feeds, which 
adhere to a placenta, divided into three parts. The fpecies arc, 

1 Greater rampions, with a crimfon fpiked flower, commonly 
called thcfcarlet cardinal s flower. 2. The blue cardinals flower. 
The firft fort is greatly prized for the beauty of its rich crim- 
fon flowers, exceeding all flowers in deepnefs. Miller. 

Ca'rdinal ate. ) n.f. [from cardinal.] The office and rank 
Ca'rdinalship. ) of a cardinal. 

An ingenious cavalier, hearing that an old friend of his was 
advanced to a cardinalate, went" to congratulate his eminence 
upon his new honour. L’Efl range. 

Cardma'ker. n.f. [from card and make.] A maker of cards. 
Am not I Chriflophcro Sly, by occupation a cardmakcr ? 

Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 
Ca'rdmatch. n.f [from card and match.] A match made by 
dipping pieces of card in melted lulphur. 

Take care, that thofe may not make the mofl noife who have 
the Icaft to fell ; which is very obfervablc in the venders of 
cardmatches. Addifon. Spoliator , N° 251. 

CA'RDUUS. See Thistle. 

CARE, n.f [cape, Saxon.] 

X. Solicitude; anxiety; perturbation of mind ; concern. 

Or, if I would take care, that care fhould be. 

For wit that fcom’d the world, and liv'd like me. Dryden. 


Drydcn. 
Gay’s Trivia. 




CAR 

Nor fullen difeontent, nor anxious care , 

Lv n though brought thither, could inhabit there. /) • . 

»i,r 1 “ y “ r foul thc «s?. r ° r «** & 

2. Caution. ° hc ' Pre P arat ">" Dr Dead, 

»»• 

Begone ! the prieft expeas you at the altar.-- 
But, tyrant, have a care , I come not thither. 

tv . . Philips’s Di fired A bt! 

3 fion^’ C Ur ® C; hccJ in orticr 1x3 protedion and preferva- 

Y ou come in fuch a time. 

As if propitious fortune took a care 
I o fwell my tide of joys to their full height. Drub,, 

If we believe that there is a God, that takes care of us, and 
we be careful to pleafe him, this cannot but be a mighty com- 
fort to us, •,» * 

4. It is a loofe and vague word, implying attention or inclination 
in any degree more or lefs. > 

Wetakc care to flatter ourfelvcs with imaginary feenes and 
profpeds of future happtnefs. Attcrbury. 

1 he object of care, of caution, or of love. 

O my poor kingdom, fick with civil Wows ! 

When that my care could not with-hold thy riots, 

What wilt thou do, when riot is thy care ? Shakefp. H. IV. 

- lulh d were his cheeks, and glowing were his eyes : 

Is fhe thy care ? is fhe thy care ? he cries. Drydcn. 

Your lafety, more than mine, was then my care ; 

Left of the guide bereft, the rudder loft, 

Yourfliip fhould run againft the rocky coaft. 

The wily fox, 

W ho lately filch’d the turkey’s callow care. 

None taught the trees a nobler race to bear, 

Or more improv’d the vegetable care. 

To Care. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. 1 0 be anxious or folicitous; to be in concern about any 

thing. 1 

She cared not what pain fhe put her body to, fincc the better- 
part, her mind, was laid under fo much agonv. Sidney , /.. ii. 

As the Germans, both in language and manners, differed 
from the Hungarians, fo were they always at variance with 
them ; and therefore much cared not, though they were by him 
fubdueJ. Knolles's Hiflory of the Turks. 

Well, on my terms thou wilt not be my heir; 

If thou car’fl little, lefs fhall be my care. Dryden’ s Pcrfus . 

2. To be inclined; to be difpofed; with for or to. 

Not caring to obferve the wind. 

Or the new fea explore. Waller. 

The remarks arc introduced by a compliment to the works 
of an authour, who, I am fure, would not care for being praifed 
at the expence of another’s reputation. Addifon. Guardian. 

Having been now acquainted, the two Texes did not care to 
part. Addifon. 

Great mafters in painting never care for drawing people in 
the fafhion. Spoliator, N° i2g. 

To be affected with ; to have regard to ; with for. 

You dote on her that cares not for your love. 

Shakefp. 'Tiuo Gentlemen of Verona. 
There was an ape that had twins ; fhe doted upon one of 
them, and did not much care for t’other. L'Eflrange. 

Where few are rich, few care for it ; where many are fo, 
many defire it. Temple. 

Ca'recrazed. adj. [from care and craze . ] Broken with cue 
and folicitude. 

Thcfc both put off, a poor petitioner, 

A carccraz’d mother of a many children. 

To Care'en. v. a. [cariner, Fr. from carina, Lat.] A term in 
the fea language. To lay a vcflcl on one fide, to caulk, ftop 
up leaks, refit, or trim the other fide. Chambers. 

To Care'en. v. ». To be in the ftate of careening. 

CARE'ER. n.f. [car ri ere, Fr.J 
1. The ground on which a race is run. 

They had run themfelves too far out of breath, to go tack 
again the fame career. Sidney, b. ii. 

A courfe ; a race. 

What rein can hold licentious wickednefs, 

When down the hill he holds his fierce career? Shakefp. 
Fullfpeed; fwift motion. 

It is related of certain Indians, that they are able, when a 
horfc is miming in his full career, to ftand upright on hia bacx. 

Wilkins' s Mathematical Magic s- 
Practife them now to curb the turning ftecd. 

Mocking the foe ; now to his rapid fpeed 
To give die rein, and, in the full career , 

To draw the certain Iword, or fend the pointed fpear. Price. 
Courfe of a&ion ; uninterrupted procedure. 

Shall quips and fentences, and thelc paper bullets of the brain, 
awe a man from the career of his humour r 

Shakefp. Much ado about Nothing. 

' When 



samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Lang 


The heir of a blaflcd family has rofe up, and promifed 
fair, and yet, at length, a croft event has certainly met and ftopt 

him in the career of his fortune. bout/ ’‘ 

Knights in knightly deeds fhould perfevere, 1 

And /till continue what at firft they were; £ 

Continue, and proceed in honour’s fair career. 3 Dryden. 
To Care'eR. van. [from the noun.] Running with fwift mo- 


tion. 


Par ad. Lofl, b. vi. 


With eyes, the wheels 
Of beryl, and careering fires between. 

Careful, adj. [from care and full. ] 

1. Anxious; folicitous; full of concern. 

Mardia, thou art careful, and troubled about many things. 

Luke , x. 41. 

Welcome, thou pleafing dumber; 

A while embrace me in thy leaden arms. 

And charm my careful thoughts. Denham’s Sophy. 

2. Provident ; diligent ; cautious ; with of ax for . 

Behold, thou haft been careful for us with all this care ; what 
is to be done for thee ? 2 Kings , iv. 13. 

To cure their mad ambition, they were lent 
To rule a diftant province, each alone : • 

What could a careful father more have done ? Dryden. 

3. Watchful ; with of. 

It concerns us to be careful of our converfations. Ray. 

4. Subject to perturbations; expofed to troubles ; full of anxiety ; 
full of folicitude. 

By him that rais’d me to this careful height. 

From that contented hap, which I enjoy’d. 

Shakefp. Richard III. 

Ca're fully, adv. [from careful."] 

1 . In a manner that Ihews care. 

Envy, how carefully docs it look ? how meager and ill-com- 
plexion’d ? Collier. 

2. Heedfully; watchfully; vigilantly; attentively. 

You come moil carefully upon your hour. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
By confidering him fo carefully as I did before my attempt, I 
have made fome faint refemblance of him. Dryden. 

All of them, therefore, ftudioufly cheriftied the memory of 
their honourable extraction, and carefully preferved the evidences 
of it. Attcrbury. 

Ca'refulness. n.f [from careful.} Vigilance; heedfulnefs ; 
caution. 

The death of Selymus was, with all carefulnefs, concealed by 
Ferhates. Knolles’s Hijlory of the Turks. 

Ca'relesly. adv. [from carelcfs.~\ Negligently; inattentively; 
without care ; heedlefly. 

1 here he him found all carelefly difplay’d. 

In fecret Ihadow from the funny ray. Fairy Queen , b. ii. 

Not content to fee, 

That others write as carelefly as he. Waller. 

Ca'relesness. n.f. [from carelefs.] Heedlefnefs ; inattention; 
negligence ; abfence of care ; manner ; void of care. 

bor Coriolanus, neither to care whether they love or hate 
him, manifefts the true knowledge he has in their difpofition, 
and, out of his noble carelefnefs , lets them plainly fee it. 

Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Who, in the other extreme, only doth 
Call a rough carelefnefs good fafhion ; 

Whole cloak his fpurs tear, or whom he fpits on. 

He cares not. ZW. 

It makes us to walk warily, and tread fure, for fear of our 
enemies ; and that is better, than to be flattered into pride and 
caielcfncj's. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

I he ignorance or carelefnefs of the fervants can hardly leave 
she mafter difappoi nted. Temple. 

I who at fometimes fpend, at others fpare. 

Divided between carelefnefs and care. p 0 t e . 

Ca'reless. adj. [from care . ] * 

J. V ithout care; without folicitude; unconcerned; negligent; 
inattentive ; heediefs ; regardiefs ; thoughtlcfs ; neglcaful 
unheeding; unthinking; unmindful; with of ox about. 

Knowing that if the worft befal them, they fhall lofe nothing 
but themfelves ; whereof they feem very carelefs. Speaker's Irel. 

iNor lofe t.ie good advantage of his grace. 

By feeming cold, or carelefs of his will. Shakefp. Henry IV 
A woman the more curious fhe is about her face, is com- 
mordy the more carelefs about her houfe. Ben "fohnfon 

JtSrvsr*’ ° f his chM ' rdis 

2. Cheerful ; undifturbed. Eoikc. 


I hus wifely carelefs, innocently gav. 
Cheerful he play’d. 


Pope. 


.... I n my cheerful morn of life, 

VV hen nurs’d by carelefs folitude I liv’d. 

And lung of nature with unceafing joy, 

Hcasd have I wander’d through your rough domain. 

3- 0«taW, •houghd.Si 

pic, ^ » "»"/-# thing, „ „ thcr pra . 

. jt 'mm being fo feverely remarked upon. p ob , 

4 - Lnmoved by; unconcerned at. 1 P 
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Carelefs of thunder from the clouds that break, • 

Mv only omens from your looks I take. G> any/u, . 

To CARE'SS. v. a. [ careffcr , Er. from car us, Lat.] I o endear.; 
to fondle ; to treat with kindnefs. 

If I can feaft, and plcafc, and carefs my mind with the plea- 
fures of worthy fpeculations, or virtuous practices, letgreatnels 
and malice vex and abridge me, if they can. South. 

Care'ss. n.f. [from the verb.] An aclof endearment; an ex- 

preflion of tendemeft. 

He, fhe knew, would intermix 
Grateful digreflions, and folvc high difupte 
With conjugal 'careffes. Paradije Lofl, b. viii. /. 54. 

There are fome men who feem to have brutal minds wrapt 
up in human fliapes ; their very carejjes are crude and impor- 
tune. . L’Eflrange. 

After his fucceflbur had publickly owned himfclf a Roman 
catholick, he began with his firft careffes to the church party. 

Swift. 

CA’RET. n.f. [caret, Lat. there is wanting.] A note which 
fticws where fomcthing interlined fhould be read. 

CA'RGASON. n. J'. [cargacon, Spanifh.] A cargo. 

My body is a cargafon of ill humours. Howe? s fetters. 

Ca'rgo. n.f [charge, Fr.] The lading of a fhip ; the merehan- 
dife or wares contained and conveyed in a fhip. 

Fh the hurry of the fhipwreck, Simonides was the only man 
that appeared unconcerned, notwithflanding that his whole for- 
tune was at ftakc in the cargo. L’Eflrange. 

A fhip, whofe cargo was no lefs than a whole world, that 
carried the fortune and hopes of all pofterity. Burnet's Theory. 

This gentleman was then a young adventurer in the repub- 
lick of letters, and juft fitted out for the univerfity with a good 
cargo of Latin and Greek. Addifon. Spoil ator , N" 49.4.. 

Ca'ricous Tumour. [ from carica, a fig, Lat.J A fwelling in the 
form of a fig. 

CA’RIES. n.f. [Latin.] That rottennefs which is peculiar to a 
bone. Quincy. 

Fiftulas of a long continuance, are, for the moft part, ac- 
companied with ulcerations of the gland, and caries in the 
bone. Wijcman's Surgery. 

Cario'sity. n.f. [from carious.] Rottennefs. 

This being too general, taking in all cariofity and ulcers of 
the bones. IVijeman’s Surgery. 

Ca'rjous. adj. [cariofus, Lat.] Rotten. 

I difeovered the blood to arife by a carious tooth. TVtfe/mm. 

Cark. n.f. [ceapc, Saxon.] Care; anxiety; folicitude; con- 
cern ; heedfulnefs. This word is now obfolete. 

And Klaius taking for his youngling cark , 

Left greedy eyes to them might challenge lay, 

Buly with oker did their Ihoulders mark. Sidney. 

Down did lay 

His heavy head, devoid of careful cark. Fairy Queen, b. i. 

To Cark. v.n. [ceapcan, Saxon.] To be careful; to be fo- 
licitous; to be anxious. It is now very little ufed, and always 

in an ill fenfe. 

1 do find what a blefling is chanced to my life, from fuclj 
muddy abundance of carking agonies, to ftates which ftill be 

. Sidney, b. j. 

What can be vainer, than to lavifh out our lives in the fearch 
of trifles, and to lie carking for the unprofitable goods of this 

W x) d ‘L- , , , . L'Eflrange. 

Nothtng can fuperfede our own carkings and contrivances for 
ourfelvcs, but the aflurance that God cares for us. Decay of Piet ; 

Carle, n.f. [ceopl, Saxon.] A mean, rude, rousrh, brutal 
man. YVe now ufe churl. 

The carle beheld, and faw his gueft 
Would fafe depart, for all his fubtile fleiHit. Fain <9 b ; 



of the higheft price. 

Ca'rline thistle, [carlina, Lat.] A plant; placed in'‘£ 
catalogue of fimples in the college difpenfatory, but rarelv or- 
dered in medicine. M'"~ 

CVklings. n.f. [In a fhip.] Timbers lying fore and aft, alone 
from one beam to another; on thefe the ledges reft, or. which 
the planks of the deck are made ftft. Harris 

Ca'rman. n.f [from car and man.] A man whofe employ- 
ment it is to drive cars. 1 1 

If the ftrong cane fupport thy walking hand. 

Chairmen no longer fhall the wall command j 
E'en fturdy carmen fhall thy nod obey, 

And rattling coaches ftop to make thee way. Gay's T 
Ca rmelite. n. f [carmelite, Fr.J A fort of pear ; which Ice 
Carmi native, adj. [fuppofed to be fo called, as bavin* v, m 
carmnus, the power of a charm.] 6 

Carminatives are fuch things as dilute and relax at the fam- 
time, becaufe wind occafions a ffafin, or convulf.on in fom- 
parts. Whatever promotes .nfcnfible pcrlpii etion is » , 
true ; for wind is perfpirable matter retained in the body. 

Carminative and dieureticlc fbuthnot on Aliments. 

Will damp all palfion iympathetiefc. 

4 E 


Swift. 
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Ca'rmine. it. f. A bright red or crimfoh colour, bordering on 
purple, ufed by painters in miniature. It is the mod valuable 
product of the cochineal maltick, and of an exceflive price. 

Chambers: 

Ca RNACE. n. f [ carnage , Fr. from care, carnis, Lat.] 

1 . Slaughter ; havock ; maffacre. 

He brought the king’s forces upon them rather as to carnage 
than to fight, infomuch as without any great lofs or danger to 
thcinfelves, the greateft part of the feditious were flain. Hayw. 

2. Heaps of flelh. 

Such a feent I draw 

Of carnage, prey innumerable ! and tafte 

The favour of death from all things there that live. Milton. 

His ample maw, with human carnage fill’d, 

A milky deluge next the giant fwill’d. Pope's Odyjfey. 

CA'RNAL. adj. [carnal, Fr. camalis, low Lat.] 

1. Tlcfhly j not fpiritual. 

Thou doft juflly require us, to fubmit our underftandings to 
thine, and deny out carnal reafon, in order to thy facred myfte- 
ries and commands. King Charles. 

From that pretence 

Spiritual laws by carnal pow’r lhall force 

On every confidence. Milton’s Paradife Lojl , b. xii. /. 52 r. 

Notluch in carnal plcafure : for which caufe, 

Among the beads no meat for thee was found. Parad ■ Lojl. 

A glorious apparition ! had not doubt, 

And carnal fear, that day dim’d Adam’s eye. Par. Lojl, b. xi. 

He perceives plainly, that his appetite to fpiritual things a- 
bates, in proportion as his fienfiual appetite is indulged and en- 
couraged ; and that carnal defires kill not only die defire, but 
even the power of fading purer delights. Atterbury. 

2. Ludful ; lecherous; libidinous. 

This carnal cur 

Preys on the iflue of his mother’s body. Shah. R. HI. 

Carna lity, n.f. [from carnal. J 

1. Flefhly lud; compliance with carnal defircs. 

If godly, why do they wallow and deep in all the carnalities 
of the world, under pretence of cluidian liberty ! South. 

2. Groflhefis of mind. 

He did not inditute this way of worfhip, but bccaufe of the 
carnality of their hearts, and die pronenefs of that people to ido- 
latry. Till ot Jon. 

Ca'rnally. adv. [from carnal.] According to the flelh ; not 
fpiritually. 

Where they found men in diet, attire, furniture of houfe, or 
any other way obfervers of civility and decent order, fuch they 
reproved, as being carnally and earthly minded. 

Hooker, Preface. 

In the facramcnt we do not receive Chrid carnally, but we 
receive him fpiritually ; and that of itfelf is a conjugation of 
bleflings and fpiritual graces. Taylor’s Worthy Communicant. 

Ca'rn ai.ness. n.f. The fame with carnality. Di£l. 

Carna'tion. n.f. [carries, Lat.] The name of the natural flelh 
colour ; from whence perhaps the flower is named ; the name 
of a flower. See Clovegilliflower. 

And lo the wretch! whofe vile, whofe infect lud 

Laid this gay daughter of the fpring in dud: 

0 punilli him ! or to th’ Elyfian lhades 

Difmifs my (oul, where no carnation fades. Pope. 

Carne'lion. n.f. A precious done. 

The common carnelion has its name from its flelh colour; 
which is, in fome of thefc doncs, paler, when it is called the 
female carnelion-, in others deeper, called the male. Woodward. 

Carne'ous. adj. [carncus, Lat.] Ficihy. 

1 have obferved in a calf, the umbilical veffcls to terminate 
in certain bodies, divided into a multitude of corneous papilla;. 

Ray on the Creation. 

To Carni'fy. v. 11. [from cars, carnis, Lat.] To breed flelh ; 
to turn nutriment into flclli. 

At the fame time I think, I deliberate, I purpofe, I command : 
in inferiour faculties, I walk, I fee, I hear, I diged, I fanguify, 
I carnify. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

Ca'rnival. n.f. [carnaval, Fr.] The fcad held in the popilh 
countries before Lent. 

The whole year is but one mad carnival, and we are volup- 
tuous not fo much upon defire or appetite, as by way of exploit 
and bravery. Decay of Piety. 

CarniVorous. adj. [from carnis and voro.] I lelh-eating ; 
that of which flelh is the proper food. 

In birds there is no madication or comminution of the meat 
in the mouth ; but in fuch as are not carnivorous, it is immedi- 
ately fwallowcd into the crop ot crow. Ray on the Creation. 

Man is by his frame, as well as his appetite, a carnivorous 
animal. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Carno'sity. n.f. [camofitc,Yr.] Flefhy excrefcences. 

By this method, and by this courfe of diet, with fudorificks, 
the ulcers are healed, and that carnofity rcfolved. Wifeman. 

Ca'rnous. adj. [from care, carnis, Lat.] Flelhy. 

The fird or outward part is a thick and carnous covering, 
like that of a walnut ; the fecond, a dry and flofculous coat, 
commonly called mace. Brown’s Fulgar Errours, b. ii. c. 6. 

The mufclc whereby he is enabled to draw himfclf toge- 
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ther, the acadcmids deferibe to be a diftincf carnous mufcle 
tended to the ear. - - - ’ 


Ray on the Creati 


ex- 

ion. 


Shakefp. 


Ca'rob, or St. John’s Bread, [filiqua, Lat.] A plant. 

It hath a petalous flower, having many damina, which grow 
from the divifions of the flower-cup; in the centre of 4:1 
rues the pointal, which afterward becomes a fruit or pod, which 
is plain and flelhy, containing fevcral roundifli plain feeds 
I his tree is very common in Spain, and in fome parts of W 
as alfo in the Levant, where it grows in the hedges, and via- 
duces a great quantity of long, flat, brown-coloured pods which 
are thick, mealy, and of a fwectifh tade. Thcfe pods arc many 
times eaten by the poorer fort of inhabitants. Miller 

Caro'che. n.f. [from carojfe, Fr.] A coach; a carriage of 
plcafure. It is ufed in the comedy of Albumazar, but now it is 
obfolete. 

CA'ROL. n. f. [carola, Ital. from choreola , Lat.] 

1 . A fong of joy and exultation. 

And let the Graces dance unto the red. 

For they can do it bed : 

The whiles the maidens do their carol ling. 

To which the woods lhall anfwer, and their echo ring. 

tt • , , , a -r S P e,, ff' 5 LLpithalamium. 

i-ven in the old teflament, if you liden to David’s harp, you 
lhall hear as many herfe-like airs as carols. bacon 

Oppos’d to her, on t’ other fide advance 
The coflly fead, the carol, and the dance, 

Mindrels and mufick, poetry and play. 

And balls by night, and tournaments by day. Dryden s Fah 

2. A fong of devotion. 

No night is now with hymn or carol bled. 

7 ’hey gladly thither hade ; and, by a choir 
Of fquadron’d angels, hear his carol fung. Par. Loft, b. xii. 

3. A fong in general. 

The carol they began that hour. 

How that a life was but a flower. 

In the fpring time. Shakefp. As you like it. 

To Ca’rol. v. n. [car alar e, Ital.] To ling; to warble; to fin® 
in joy and fedivity. 

Hark, how the cheerful birds do chant their lays, 

And carol of love’s praife. Spenfer’s Epithalamlum. 

This done, Ihe fung, and carol! d out fo clear. 

That men and angels might rejoice to hear. 

Hov’ring fwans their throats releas’d 
From native filence, carol founds harmonious. 

To Ca'rol. v. a. To praife ; to celebrate. 

She with precious viol’d liquours heals. 

For which the Ihephcrds at their fedivals, 

Carol her goodnefs loud in rudick lays. 

Ca'rotid. adj. [carotides, Lnt.J Two arteries which nrife out 
of the afeending trunk of the aorta, near where the lubclavian 
arteries arife. 

The carotid, vertebral, and fplenick arteries, arc not only ra- 
rioufly contorted, but alfo here and there dilated, to moderate 
the motion of the blood ; fo the veins are alfo varioufly di- 
lated. Ray on the Creation. 

Caro'usal. n.f. [from carcufe. It feems more properly pro- 
nounced with the accent upon the fecond ly liable ; but Dryden 
accents it on the fird.] A fedival. 

This game, thefe caroufals Afcanius taught, 

And building Alba to the Latins brought. Dryden’ s /En. 

To CARO'USE. v. n. [carouffer, Fr. from gar aufz, all out, 
Germ.] To drink; to quad'; to drink largely. 

He calls for wine : a health, quoth he, as if 
H’ad been aboard caroujing to his mates 
After a dorm. Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 

Learn with how little life may be preferved. 

In gold and myrrh they need not to caroufe. 

Now hats fly off, and youths carcufe. 

Healths fird go round, and then the houfe. 

The brides came thick and thick. 

Under the fhadow of friendly boughs 
They fit caroufsng, where their liquour grows. 

To Caro'use.. v. a. To drink. 

Now my fick fool, Rodcrigo, 

Whom love hath turn’d almoft the wrong fide out. 

To Defdemona hath tonight carous’d 

Potations pottle deep. Shakefp. 0 tin Ho. 

Our cheerful guefts caroufe the fparkling tears 
Of the rich grape, whild mufick charms their ears. Denham. 

Caro'use. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A drinking match. 

Wade in wild riot what your land allows, 

There ply the early fead, and late caroufe. Pope’s Odyjfey . 

2. A hearty dofe of liquour. , 

He had fo many eyes watching over him, as he couW not 
drink a full caroufe of fack ; but die date was advertifed there- 
of within few hours after. Davies on h elan 

Pleafc you, we may contrive this afternoon, 

And quaff caroufes to our miftreft health. Sl.a \,p- 

Caro'user. n f. [horn caroufe.] A drinker; a toper. 

The bold caroufer, and advent’ring dame. 

Nor fear the fever, nor refufc the flame; ^ 


Dryden. 

Prior. 


Milton. 


Raleigh. 


Suckling. 

Waller. 
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Safe in his (kill from all condraint fet free, 

£,,S« US frame, remorfe, and piety. BrarmO,. 

Carp n f [carpe, Fr.] A pond fifh. 

A 4d.mfre«oteda P o n d° f ^^^ 

T "o\RP -1 [,.rf Lat.] To confute ; to ca.,1 ; to find 

A u lt • with at before the thing or perfon cenfurcd. 

Tertullian, even often through difeontentment, carfeth inju- 
rioufly at them, as though they did it even when they were 
freedom fuch meaning. Hooker, b. iv. § 7. 

This your all licens d fool 
Does hourly carp and quarrel, breaking forth 
In rank and not to be endured riots. Srnkcfp. King Lear. 

No, not a tooth or nail to (cratch. 

And at my adions carp or catch. Herbert. 

When I fpoke; 

My honed homely words were carp’d, and cenfur’d. 

For want of courdy dile. Dryden’s Don Sebajhan. 

Ca'rpenter. n.f. [charpentier, Fr.] An artificer in wood ; a 
builder of houfes and (hips. He is diftinguilhed from a joiner, 
as the carpenter performs larger and dronger work. 

This work performed with advifementgood, 

Godfrey his carpenters, and men of skill, 

In all the camp, font to an aged wood. Fairfax, b. 111. 

In building Hicro’s great fliip, there were three hundred car- 
penters employed for a year together. Wilkins’s Dec da l us. 

In burden’d veffels, fird with fpcedy care. 

His plenteous dorcs do feafon’d timbers fend, 

Thither the brawny carpenters repair. 

And, as the furgeons o( maim’d Jhips, attend; Dryden. 

Ca'rpentr v. n.f. ''[from carpenter.] The trade or art of a car- 
penter. 

It had been more proper for me to have introduced carpentry 
before joinery, becaufe neceflity did doubtlcfs compel our fore- 
fathers to ufc die conveniency of the fird, rather than the extra- 
vagancy of the lad. Moxon’s Mechanical Exercifcs . 

Ca'rper. n.f. [from to carp.] A caviller ; a cenforious man. 

I have not thcfe weeds, 

By putting on the cunning of a carper. Shakefp. Timon. 

CA'RPET. n.f. [karpet, Dutch.] 

1. A covering of various colours, fpread upon floors or tables. 

Be the Jacks fair within, the Jills fair without, carpets laid, 
and every thing in order. Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 

Againd the wall, in the middle of the halfpace, is a chair 
placed before him, with a table and carpet before it. Bacon. 

2. Ground variegated with flowers, and level and fmooth. 

Go fignify as much, while here wc march 
Upon the grafly carpet of this plain. Shakefp. Richard III. 

The carpet ground (hall be with leaves o’erfpread. 

And boughs (hall weave a cov’ring for your head. Dryden. 

3. Any thing variegated. 

The whole dry land is, for the mod part, covered over with 
a lovely carpet of green graft, and other herbs. Ray. 

4. Carpet is ufed, proverbially, for a date of eafe and luxury ; as, 
a carpet knight, a knight that has never known the field, and 
has recommended himfclf only at table. 

He is knight, dubbed with unhackcd rapier, and on carpet 
confideration. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

5. To be on the carpet, [fur le tapis , Fr.] is the fubjcct of confi- 
deration ; an affair in hand. 

To Ca'rpet. v. a. [from the noun.] To fpread with carpets. 
Wc found him in a fair chamber, richly hanged and carpeted 
under foot, without any degrees to the date ; lie was fet upon 
a low throne, richly adorned, and a rich cloth 0/ date over his 
head, of blue fattin embroidered. Bacon’s New Atlantis. 

The dry land furfacewc find every where almod naturally 
carpeted over with graft, and other agreeable wholefome plants. 

, Derham’s Phyfico-Tbeology. 

Ca rping. particip. adj. [from to carp.] Captious; cenforious. 

No carping critick interrupts his praife. 

No rival drives, but for a fecond place. Granville. 

Lay afidc therefore a carping fpirit, and read even an adver- 
fary with an honed defign to find out his true meaning ; do not 
fnatch at little lapfes, and appearances of midake. Watts 

Ca'rpingly. adv. [from carping.] Captioufly ; ccnforioufly. 
We derive out of the Latin at fecond hand by the French 
and make good Englilh, as in thefe adverbs, carpingly, current- 
ly, acftively, coiourably. Camden’s Remains. 

Carpmeals. n.f. A kind of coarfe cloth made in the North 

r^mfi and ', rT . _ Phillips’s World of Words 

CARPUS, n.f. [Latin.] The wnd, fo named by anatomids 
which is made up of eight little bones, of different figures and 
V' kncls,. P Iaced m two ranks > f°ur in each rank. Thcv are 

^itrongty tied together by the ligaments which come from the 
radius, and by the annulary ligament. Duin 

»ouS“” d ““ “ f the bo "“ ° f thc lying loofcTn the 

CaWck. SeeOtRACK. Sur m .. 

Carrat. Sec Carat. 

Carra'way. Sec Caraway; 
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wfa, IlV 1 * 11 m ‘"' °I d “ ,rd " whcre > *n a n arbour, 
t a lad year s pippin of my own grafting, with a did 


we 
di(h of 


carraways , 

bed. 


and fo forth; come. 


coufin, filence, and then t® 
Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 

Carriage, n.f [cariagc, Fr. baggage ; from carry.] 

1. The aCt of carrying or tranfporting, or bearing any tiling. 

The unequal agitation of the winds, though material to tnc 
carriage of founds farther or left way, yet do not confound the 
articulation. Bacons Natural Hi ft. N° * 93 * 

If it feem fo drange to move this obelifk for fo little (pace, 

what may we think of the carriage of it out of Egypt • ? 

IVHkins’s Mathematical Magick. 

2. Conqucd ; acquifition. , 

Solyman refolvcd to befiege Vienna, in good hope, that, by 
thc carriage away of that, the other cities would, without re- 
fidance, be yielded. KnoM s Hijlory of the Turks. 

3. Vehicle; that in which any thing is carried. 

What horfe or carriage can take up and bear away afl the 
loppings of a branchy tree at once ? atts. 

4. The frame upon which cannon is carried. 

He commanded the great ordnance to be laid upon carriages , 
which before lay bound in great unwieldy timber, with rings 
fattened thereto, and could not handfomely be removed to or 
f ro . Knolles’s Hijlory of the Turks. 

5. Behaviour; perfonal manners. 

Before his eyes he did cad a mid, by his own infinuation, 
and by thc carriage of his youth, that exprefled a natural prince- 
ly behaviour. Bacon s Henry V II. 

Though in my face there’s no affe&ed frown. 

Nor in my carriage a feign’d nicenefs fhown, 

I keep my honour dill without a dain. Dryden. 

Let them have ever fo learned lectures of breeding, that 
which will mod influence their carriage, will be the company 
they converfe with, and the fafhion of tliofe about them. Locke. 

6. Conduct; meafures; practices. 

You may hurt yourfelf ; nay, utterly 
Grow from the king’s acquaintance by this carriage. 

Shakejp. Henry VIII. 
He advifed the new governour to have fo much diferction in 
his carriage, that there might be no notice taken in the cxcrciie 
of his religion. Clarendon, b. viii. 

7. Management; manner of tranfa&ing. 

The manner of carriage of the bulinefs, was as if there bad 
been fecret inquifition upon him. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

Ca'rrier. n.f. [from to carry.] 

1. One who carries fomething. 

You mud diftlnguilh between the motion of the air, which 
is but a vehiculum cauja, a carrier of the (bunds, and the founds 
conveyed. Bacon’s Nat Hi ft. N“ 125. 

For winds, when homeward they return, will drive 
Thc loaded carriers from their evening hive. Dryden. 

2. One whofe profeflion or trade is to carry goods for others. 

I have rather made it my choice to tranferibe all, than to 
venture the lofs of my originals by pod or carrier. Pierce’s Lett. 

I he roads arccrouded with carriers, laden with rich manu- 
factures. Swift. 

3. A mellengcr ; one who carries a meflage. 

The welcome news is in the letter found ; 

Thc carrier’s not commifilon’d to expound ; 

It (peaks itfelf. Dryden’s Religio Laid. 

4. 7 he name of a fpcciesof pigeons, fo called from the reported 
praCtice of fome nations, who fend them with letters tied to 
their necks, which they carry to thc place where they were bred, 
however remote. 

I here arc tame and wild pigeons, and of tame there are 

,, . C , r °P p , ers ’ carriers -> runt *- Waltons Angler. 

CARRION, n.f. [charogne, Fr.] 

i. Fhe carcafe of fomething not proper for food. 

They did eat the dead carrions, and one another foon after; 
infomuch that the very carcafes they feraped out of their graves. 

Spenjer on Ireland. 

It is I, 

7 hat, lying by the violet in thc fun. 

Do, as the carrion does, not as die flower. Shakefp. 

1 his foul deed (hall fmcll above the earth, 

With carrion men groaning for burial. Shakefp. J. Cm far. 

You 11 ask me why I rather chufe to have 
A weight of carrion flefli, than to receive 
Three thouCind ducats. Shakefp. Meafure for Meafure. 

Ravens are fecn in flocks where a carrion lies, and wolves in 


Temple. 


Drydi 


en. 


herds to run down a deer, 

Sheep, oxen, horfes fall ; and heap’d on high, 

Fhe difi ’ring fpecics in confufion lie, 

7 ill, warn’d by frequent ills, the way they found, 

1 o lodge their lothfome carrion under ground. 

Criticks, as they are birds oi prey, have ever a natural incli- 
nation to carrion. ,, 

A name of reproach for aworthleft woman °^ C% 

** 

. Any flefr fo corrup.ed a, n 

Not all that pride that makes thee fwell. 

As big as thou doft blown up veal \ 

Nor 
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Nor all thy tricks and flights to cheat, 

Sell all thy carrion for good meat. 

The wolves will get a breakfaft by my death, 

Yet fcarce enough their hunger to fupply, 

For love has made me carrion ere I die. Dryden. 

Carrion, adj. [from the fubft.] Relating to carcafesj feed- 
ing upon carcafes. 

Mutch to match I have encounter’d him. 

And made a prey for carrion kites and crows, 
l.v n of the bonny beads he lov’d fo well. Shakefp. H. VI. 
I he charity of our death-bed viftts from oneanother, is much 
at a rale with that of a carrion crow to a fheep ; we fmeli a car- 

CA'RROT. n.f [carote, Fr. daucus, Lat.] L grange. 

It hath a flefhy root; the leaves are divided into narrow feg- 
ments ; the petals of the flower are unequal, and fhaped like a 
heart ; the umbel, when ripe, is hollowed and contradtcd, ap- 
pearing fomewhat like a bird’s neft; the feeds arc hairy, and in 
fhape of lice. 1 he fpecies are ; i. Common wild carrot. 2. 
Dwarf wild carrot , with broader leaves. 3. Dark red-rooted 
garden carrot. 4. I hc orange coloured carrot. 5. The white 
carrot. I he firft grows wild upon arable land, and is feldom 
cultivated. This is the particular fort which fhould be ufed in 
medicine, and for which the druggifts commonly fell the feeds 
of the garden carrot. The third and fourth forts are com- 
monly cultivated for the kitchen ; as is the fifth fort, though 
not fo common in England. The white is generally preferred 
for the fweeteft. But, in order to preferve carrots for ufe all 
the winter and fpring, about the beginning of November, when 
the green leaves are decayed, dig them up, and lay them in fand 
in a dry place, where the froft cannot come to them. Miller. 

Carrots, though garden roots, yet they do well in the fields 
for feed, though the land for them fhould rather be digged than 
plowed. Mortimer. 

His fpoufe orders the fack to be immediately opened, and 
greedily pulls out of it half a dozen bunches of carrots. Dennis. 

Ca'rrotiness. n.f. [from carroty. ] Rednefs of hair. 

Ca'rrotv. adj. [from carrot.] Spoken of red hair, on account 
of its rcfemblance in colour to carrots. 

Ca'rrows. n.f. [an Irilh word.] 

The car rows arc a kind of people that wander up and down 
to gentlemens houfes, living only upon cards and dice ; who, 
though they have little or nothing of their own, yet will they 
play for much money. Sperfer on Ireland. 

To CA'RRY. v. a. [charier, Fr. from currus, Lat. See Car.] 


CAP. 

not >' ct ho f w ™ny of thefe fix reafons can be fej r ] v , 
the caufe and *** lf ° f them h ° ld S °° d ’ lt is enou S h to Irr, 

comm' <r attCr Cnj0> ’!- nS his p,acc ’ and continuing 

commiflioncr of thetreafury, (till oppofed, and commonly 
r/ea away every thinp- ao-ainrt- him r., * 


Clarendon. 


Shakefp. 


1 . To convey front a place ; oppofed to bring , or convey to a place. 

When he dieth, he lhall carry nothing away. Pf xlix. 1 8. 
And devout men carried Stephen to his burial. Adis, viii. 2. 
I mean to carry her away this evening, by the help of thefe 
two foldiers. Drydcn' s Spanijh Friar. 

As in a hive’s vimineous dome. 

Ten theufand bees enjoy their home ; 

Each docs her fludious adtion vary. 

To go and come, to fetch and carry. Prior. 

They expofed their goods with the price marked upon them, 
then retired ; the merchants came, left the price which they 
would give upon the goods, and likewife retired ; the Seres re- 
turning, carried off either their goods or money, as they liked 
beft. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

2 . To trail fport. 

They began to carry about in beds thofc that were fick. 

Mark, vi. 55. 

The fpecies of audibles feem to be carried more manifeftly 
through the air, than die fpecies of vifibles. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. 

Where many great ordnance arc fhot oft' together, the found 
will be carried, at the lcaft, twenty miles upon the land. Bacon. 

. To bear; to have about one. 

Do not take out bones like furgeons I have met with, who 
carry them about in their pockets. JVxfemans Surgery. 

, To take; to have with one. 

If the ideas of liberty and volition were carried along with us 
in our minds, a great part of the difficulties that perplex men's 
thoughts would be eafier rcfolved. Locke. 

I have liftened with my utmoft attention for half an hour to 
an oratour, without being able to carry away one ftnglc fentence 
out of a whole fermon. Swift. 

. To convey by force. 

Go, carry Sir John FalftafF to the Fleet ; 

Take all his company along with him. Shakefp. Henry IV . 
6. To effect any thing. 

There are fomevain perfons, that whatfoever gocth alone, or 
moveth upon greater means, if they have never fo little hand 
in it, they think it is' they that carry it. Bacon. 

Oft-times we lofe the occafion of carrying a bufinefs well 
thoroughly by our too much hafte. Ben. Johnfon s Dijcovcry. 

Thefe advantages will be of no effedl, unlefs we improve 
them to words, in the carrying of our main point. Addifor.. 
. T o gain in competition. 

And hardly lhall I carry out my fide, 

Her hulband being alive. Shakefp. King Lear. 

How many Hand for confulfhips ? — Three, they fay ; but 
it is thought of every one Coriolanus will carry it. . Shakcjp. 


ried away every tiling againft him. 

8- 7 o gain after refiftance. 

The count wooes your daughter. 

Lays down his wanton fiege before her beauty ; 

Refolves to carry her ; let her confent. 

As we’ll diredl her now, ’tis heft to bear it. 
hat a fortune does the thick lips owe, 

If he can carry her thus ? Shakefp. Odnllo 

• 1 ' lc 'town was diftreded, and ready for an affault, which if 

it had been given, would have coft much .blood ; but yet the 
town would have been canicd in the end. Bacon's Henry VII 

9. To prevail ; with it. [ie porter, Fr.] ‘ 

Are you all refolved to give your voices ? 

But that’s no matter ; the greater part carries it. Shaieffi. 

By thefe, and the like arts, they promifed themfelves, that 
they fhould eafily carry it ; fo that they entertained the houfe 
all the morning with other debates. Clarendon. 

If the numcroufnefs of a train muft carry it, virtue mav go 
follow Aftraea, and vice only will be worth the courting. Glanv. 

Children, who live together, often flrive for iriaftery, whofe 
wills lhall carry it over the reft. " Locke. 

In pleafures and pains, the prefent is apt to carry it, and thofc 
at a diftance have the difadvantage in the companion. Locke. 

10. I o bear out ; to face through ; to outface. 

If a man carries it off, there is fo much money faved ; and 
if he be detcdled, there will be fomething pleafant in the fro- 

,ick - “ L’EJlrangt. 

11. I o preferve external appearance. 

My niece is already in the belief that he’s mad; we may 
carry it thus for our plcafure, and his penance. Shak. T. Night. 

1 2. To manage ; to tranfatt. 

The fenate is generally as numerous as our houfe of com- 
mons ; and yet carries its refolutions fo privately, that they are 
feldom known. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 

1 3. F o behave ; to conduct ; with the reciprocal pronoun. 

Ncglcdt not alfo the examples of thofc that have carried 

themfelves ill in the fame place. Bacon. 

He attended the king into Scotland, where he did carry him- 
felf with much fingular fweetnek and temper. Wotton. 

He carried himfelf fo infolently in the houfe, and out of the 
houfe, to all perfons, that he became odious. Clarendon. 

14. To bring forward ; to advance in any progrefs. 

It is not to be imagined how far conllancy will carry a man; 
however, it is better walking llowly in a rugged way, than to 
break a leg and be a cripple. Locke. 

This plain natural way, without grammar, can carry them to 
a great degree of elegancy and politenefs in their language. 

Locke on Education, § i 68. 

There is no vice which mankind carries to fuch wild ex- 
tremes, as that of avarice. Swift. 

15. To urge; to bear on with fome kind of external impulfe. 

Men are ftrongly carried out to, and hardly took off from, 

the practice of vice. South. 

He that the world, or fielh, or devil, can carry away from 
the profeffion of an obedience to Quiff, is no foil of the faith- 
ful Abraham. Hanmiond's Practical Catechifm. 

Ill nature, paffion, and revenge, will carry them too far in 
punilhing others ; and therefore God hath certainly appointed 
government to reftrain the partiality and violence of men. 

Locke. 

16. To bear; to have ; to obtain. 

In fomc vegetables, wc fee fomething that carries a kind of 
analogy to fenfe ; they contract their leaves againft the cold; 
they open them to the favourable heat. Hale’s Origin of Mank. 

17. To exhibit to fhow; to difplay on the outfide; to fet to 
view. 

The afpeft of every one in the family carries fo much fatif- 
fadlion, that it appears he knows his happy lot. Addifon. Spiff. 

18. To imply; to import. 

It carries too great an imputation of ignorance, lightnefs or 
folly, for men to quit and renounce their former tenets, pre- 
fently upon the offer of an argument, which they cannot imme- 
diately anfwer. Locke. 

19. To contain. 

He thought it carried fomething of argument in it, to pro' ® 
that doClrine. IVatts's Improvement of the Mind. 

20. To have annexed ; to have any thing joined. 

There was a righteous and a fearching law, directly forbid 
ding fuch practices ; and they knew that it carried with it dfe 
divine ftamp. South. 

There are many expreffions, which carry with them to my 
mind no clear ideas. Locke. 

The obvious portions of extenfion, that affedt our fenfes, 
carry with them into the mind the idea of finite. 1 Loci. 

21. To convey or bear any thing united or adhering, by commu- 
nication of motion. 

We lee alfo manifeftlv, that founds are carried with wind : 
« and 
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afcl therefore founds will be heard further with the wind than 
againft the wind. Bacon’s Natural Hflory, N° 1 * 5 - 

1. To move or continue any thing in a certain direction. 

His chimney is carried up through the whole rock, fo that 
you fee the fky through it, notwithftanding the rooms lie very 
; i ce p. Addifon on Italy. 

2?. To puffi on ideas in a train. 

Mancthes, that wrote of the Egyptians, hath ca rrted up 1 their 
government to an incredible diftance. Hale s Origin of Mank. 

24. To receive ; to endure. . . 

Some have in readinefs fo many odd (tones, as there is no- 
thing hut they can wrap it into a tale, to make others carry it 
with more plcafure. Bacon, Ejjay 23. 

25. To fupport; to fuftain. 

Carry camomile, or wild thyme, or the green ftrawberry, 
upon (licks, as you do hops upon poles. Bacon s Bat. Hi/lory. 

26. To bear, as trees. 

Set them a rcafonable depth, and they will carry more (hoots 
upon the ftem. Bacon's Natural Hijlory, N’ 425. 

27. 'J'o fetch and bring, as dogs. 

Young whelps learn ealily to carry ; young popinjays learn 
quickly to fpeak. Afchams Schoolmajler. 

28. To carry off. To kill. 

Old Parr lived to one hundred and fifty three years of age, 
and might have gone further, if the change of air had not car- 
ried him off. Tempi ■; . 


CAR 


2 y. 


T 1 carry on. T o promote; to help forward. 


I O promote; 10 neip iorwaiu. 

It carries on the fame defign that is promoted by authours of 
a graver turn, and only docs it in another manner. Addifon. 

30. To carry on. To continue ; to advance from one ftage to 
another. 

By the adminiftration of grace, begun by our Blcfi'cd Sa- 
viour, carried on by his difciples, and to be completed by their 
fucceffours to the world’s end, all types that darkened this faith, 
are enlightncd. Sprat. 

/Eneas's fettlement in Italy was carried on through all the 
oppofitions in his way to it, both by fca and land. Addifon. 

2t. To carry on. T o profecute ; not to let ceafe. 

France will not confent to furnifh us with money fufficient 
to carry on the war. Temple. 

32. To carry through. 'Fo fupport; to keep from failing, or be- 
ing conquered. 

That grace will carry us, if we do not wilfully betray our 
fuccours, victorioufly through all difficulties. Hammond. 

To Ca'rry. v. n. 

1. A hare is (iiid, by hunters, to carry , when (lie runs on rotten 
ground, or on froft, and it (licks to her feet. 

2. A horfe is faid to carry well, when his neck is arched, and he 
holds his head high ; but when his neck is {hort, and ill fhaped, 
and he lowers his head, he is faid to carry law. 

3. To carry it high. To be proud. 

Ca'rry-tale. n.f [ from carry and talc . ] A talebearer. 

Some carry-talc, fomc plcafcman, feme (light zany. 

Told our intents before. Shakefp. Love's Labour Loll. 

CART.?;./ Sec Car. [cjuer, eppt, Sax.] 

1. A carriage in general. 

The Scythians arc deferibed by Herodotus to lodge always 
in carts, and to feed upon the milk of marcs. 

Triptolomus, fo fung the Nine, 

Strew’d plenty from his cart divine. 

2. A wheel-carriage, ufed commonly for luggage. 

Now while my friend, juft ready to depart, 

W as packing all his goods in one floor cart. 

He (lopp’d a little— Drydcn' s Juvenal. 

3. A fin all carriage with two wheels, ufed by hufbandmen, dif- 
tingunhed from a waggon, which has four wheels. 

Alas ! what weights arc thefe that load my heart ! 

J an j 2 s dull as wintcr-flarved (hcep, 

I lr’d as a jade in ovcrloaden cart. Sidney. 

4. The vehicle in which criminals are carried to execution. 

1 he fquire, whofe good grace was to open the fccnc, 

Now fitted the halter, now travers’d the cart. 

And often took leave, Hut was loth to depart. Prior 

of cfrom "* To “to* »»y 

Democritus ne’er laugh’d fo loud, 

x/ CC k‘ lwds carted through the croud. 

No woman led a better life : 

She to intrigues was e'en hard-hearted ; 
v he chuckl d when a bawd was carted ; 

u"n tkoi ’S ht thc nation ne’er would thrive, 

I ill all the whores were burnt alive. 

0 Cart. v. n. To ufe carts for carriage. 

to^ e l ar R n0 K tf °r SOod f ° r drau S ht > w hcre you have occafion 

Cart-hors?’ n U r rf W,mCr pl0U f h / n 2 : Mortimer. 

horfe, fit only ttcSt"" > ' J A C ° “ fc Unwicldy 


Temple. 

Drydcn. 


Hudibras 


Prior. 


. j 

for the cart.”'^ [fr ° m * nd M ] A vile horfe, f 
v£r ° UtWlthaU his clowns, horfed upon f uc h 


jades, fo furnKhcd, I thought if that were thrift, IvVilhed none 
of my friends or fubjedls ever to thrive. Sidney, i. 11* 

Cart-load. n.f. [from cart and load] 

1. A quantity of any thing piled on a cart. 

A cart-load of carrots appeared of darker colour, when look- 
ed upon where the points were bbverted to the eye, than where 

the fuies were fo. f* 

Let Wood and his accomplices travel about a country with 
cart-loads of their ware, and fee who will take it. Swift. 

2. A quantity fufficient to load a cart. ^ _ 

Cart-way. n.f. [from cart and tvay.] A way through which 

a carriage may conveniently travel. 

Where your woods are large, it is bed to have a cart-way 
along the middle of them. “ Mortimer's Husbandry. 

CARTE BLANCHE. [French.] A blank paper ; a raper to 
be filled up with fuch conditions as the perfon to whom it is 
fent thinks proper. 

Ca'rtel. n.f. [cartel, Fr. carte llo, Ital.] A writing containing, 
for the mod part, ftij-.ulations between enemies. 

As this difeord among the fifterhood is likely to engage them 
in a long and lingring war, it is the more neceffary that there 
fhould be a cartel fettled among them. Addifon's Freeholder. 
Ca'rter. n.f [from cart.] The man who drives a cart, or 
whole trade it is to drive a cart. 

If he love her not. 

Let me be no affillant fora (late, 

But keep a farm, and carters. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

The divine goodnds never fails, provided that, according to 
the advice of Hercules to the carter , we put our own (lr o aiders 
to the work. L’EJlrange. 

7 'hc criminals are feiz’d- upon the place : 

Carter and hoft confronted face to face. Dryden. 

It is the prudence of a carter to put bells upon his borfes, to 
make them carry their burdens cheerfully. Dryden' s Dufrefnoy. 
CA'RTILAGE. n.f. [cartilago, Lat.] A fmocth and folid bo- 
dy, fofter than a bone, but harder than a ligament. In it are 
no cavities or cells for containing of marrow ; nor is it cover- 
ed over with any membrane to make it (enfible, as the bones 
are. The cartilages have a natural elafticity, by which, if they 
are forced from their natural figure or fituation, they return to 
it of themfelves, as foon as that force is taken away. Quincy. 

Thofe canals, by degrees, arc abolilhed, and grow foiid ; 
feveral of them united, grow a membrane ; thefe membranes 
further confolidated, become cartilages, and cartilages bones. 

Arbuthnot on /laments. 
Ca rtii.agi'neous. 7 n.f. [from cartilage.] Confiding of car- 
Cartila'ginous. J tilages. 

By what artifice the cartilagintous kind of fifhes poife them- 
felves, afeend and defeend at pleafure, and continue in what 
depth of water they lift, is as yet unknown. Ray. 

The larynx gives paffage to the breath, and, as the breath 
paffeth through the rimula, makes a vibration of thole cartila- 
ginous bodies, which forms that breath into a vocal found or 
voice. Holder’s Elements of Speech. 

Cartc'on*. n.f [car tone, Ital.] A painting or drawing upon 
large paper. 

It is with a vulgar idea that the world beholds the cartoons of 
Raphael, and every one feels his (hare of pleafure and enter- 
tainment. JVatt p s Lcg ,. L 

Carto uch. n f. [cartouche, Fr.] A cafe of wood three inches 
thick at the bottom, girt round with marlin, and holding forty- 
eight musket balls, and fix or eight iron ball;. o( a pound wei'dit. 

It is fired out of a hobit or fmall mortar, and is proper for^e- 
fending a pafs. Harrlu 

Cartrage. I n.f [cartouche, Fr.] A cafe of paper or parch- 
Ca rtridge. [ ment filled with gunpowder, ufed for the greater 
expedition in charging guns. 

Our careful monarch (lands in perfon by. 

His ncw-caft cannons firmnefs to explore ; 

I he (Irength of big-corn'd powder loves to try, 

^ And ball and cartrage fQrts for every bore. Dryden 

Cartrut. n.J. [from cart and rut ; route, away.] The track 
made by a cart wheel. 

Ca'rtulary. n. f [from charta, paper, Lat.] A place where 
papers or records arc kept. 

Ca'rtwright. n.f [from cart and wright.] A maker of carts. 
After local names, the mod names have been derived from 
occupations or profeffions; as, Taylor, Potter, Smith, Cart- 

<T PaR VP r c CanuLn s Remains. 

1 o UHK\ h. V. a. [ceojiyan, Sax. k erven, Dutch.] 

1 Z. CL . lt wo “ d ' or <lonc > or other matter, into elegant forms 
1 aking the very refufc among thofe which ferved to no ufe 
he hath carved it diligently when he had nothing elfe to do. * 

IL'ifdom, 


1. 


xm. 


* 3 - 


Hud Democrats really carved mount Athos into aftatue of 

E Great, / nd had the mcmor y of &a been ob- 
hterared by fomc accident, who could afterwards have proved it 
unpoffible, but that it might cafually have been > ^ R (t 

To cut meat at the table. 

To make any thing by carving or cutting. 

Yet fearing idlenefs, the nurle of ill, 

In fculpturc exercis’d his happy . 
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CAS 

Anil carv'd in iv’ry fuch a maid fo fair, 

As nature could not with his art compare, 

Were (he to work. Dryden. 

To engrave. 

O Rofalind ! theft trees (hall he my book.?. 

And in their barks my thoughts 111 character ; 

7 hat every eye, which in this foreft looks, 

Shall fee thy virtue witnefs’d every where. 

Run, run, Orlando, carve on every tree, 
i'hc fair, the chaitc, the unexpreffive (lie. Shakefp. 

To chufc one’s own part. 

He had been a keeper of his flocks, both from the violence 
of robbers and his own foldicrs ; who could cafily have carved 
thcmfelvcs their own food. South. 

How dares finful dull and a(hcs invade the prerogative of pro- 
vidence, and carve out to himfelf the fcafons and iliucs of life 
and death ? South. 

The labourer’s (hare, being feldom more than a bare fub- 
(iftcncc, never allows that body of men opportunity to druggie 
with the richer, unlcfs when (bmc common and great diftrefs 
emboldens them to carve to their wants. Locke. 

6. 'Fo cut ; to hew. 

Or thcy*will buy his (beep forth of the cote. 

Or they will carve the fhepherd’s throat. Spenfefs P of orals. 

Brave Macbeth, with his brandifli’d ftcel, 

Like valour’s minion, carved out his paflage. Shakefp. 

To Carve . v. n. 

1. To exercifc the trade of a fculptor. 

2. To perform at table the office of fupplying the company frem 
the difhes. 

I do mean to make love to Ford’s wife ; I fpy entertainment 
in her; (lie difeourfes, (he carves , (he gives the leer of invita- 


tion. 


Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 
dfomclv were ferv’d ; 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


Shai. R. II. 

L'EJirange. 


Well then, things handfomcly HP 

My miftrefs for the (hangers carv'd. Prior : 

Ca'rvel. n.f. [See Caravel.] A fmall (hip. 

I gave them order, if they found any Indians there, to fend 
in the little fly-boat, or the carvel , into the river ; for, with our 
great (hips, we durft not approach the coaft. Raleigh. 

Ca'rver. n.f. [from carve.] 
j. A fculptor. 

All arts and artifts Perfeus could command. 

Who fold for hire, or wrought for better fame, 

The mailer painters and the carvers came. 

2. He that cuts up the meat at the table. 

Meanwhile thy indignation yet to raife, 

The carver, dancing round each difli, furveys 
With flying knife, and, as his art directs. 

With proper gedures ev’ry fowl diflects. 

3. He that choofes for himfelf. 

In this kind, to come in braving arms, 

Be his own carver, and cut out his way, 

'Fo find out right with wrongs it may not be. 

We are not the carvers of our own fortunes. 

Ca'rvinc. n.f. [from casvc.} Sculpture; figures carved. 

They can no more lad like the ancients, than excellent carv- 
ings in wood, like thofc in marble and brafs. simple. 

The lids are ivy, grapes in eluders lurk 
Beneath the carving of the curious work. Dryden s 1 irgt . 
Caru'ncle. n.f [carunada, Lat.] A fmall protuberance ut 
flefh, cither natural or morbid. 

Caruncles are a fort of loofe fled), arifing in the urethra l)} t ic 
erofion made by virulent acid matter. Jnfeman. 

CARY A TES. ) «./ [from Carya , a city taken by the Creeks, 

CARYATIDES. J who led away the women captives ; and, to 
perpetuate their flavery, reprefented them in buildings as charg- 
ed with burdens.] An order of columns or piladers under the 

(Cures of women, drefled in long robes, ferving to fupport en- 

Chambers. 

tablatures. , r , 

Casca'de. n.f [cafeade, Fr. cafcata, Ital. from safari, a low 
word, to fall ] A cataradl ; a water-fall. 

Rivers diverted from their native courfc. 

And bound with chains of artificial force, 

From large cafcades in plcafing tumult roll’d. 

Or rofc through figur’d (lone, or breathing gold. 

The mod enlivening part of all is the river Teverone, 
throws itfelf down a precipice, and falls by fevcral cafcades,ftom 

one rock to another, till it gains the bottom of the valley. 

Addifon on Italy . 

CASE. n.f. [caiJfc,Yr. a box.] 

l. Something that covers or contains any thing elfe , a covering , 
a box ; a lheath. 

O cleave, my Tides ! 

Heart, once be drongcr than thy continent, 

Crack thy frail cafe. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

Each thought was vifiblc that roll’d within, 

As through a cry dal cafe the figur’d hours arc feen. Dryden. 
Other caterpillars produced maggots, that immediately ma e 

thcmfelvcs up in cafes. m ih [ Cr ‘ a ?™' 

The body is but a cafe to this vehicle. Broome on the UdyJJey. 

Juft then Clarifla drew, with tempting grace, 

A two-edg’d weapon from her (hining cafe. Pope. 


Prior. 

which 


CAS 

2. The outer part of a houfc or building. 

1 he cafe of the holy houfe is nobly defigned, and executed 
by great mafters. ~ Addifon on Italy. 

3. A building unfurnilhed. ' 

He had a purpofe likewife to raife, in the univerfity, a fair 
cafe for fuch monuments, and to furnidi it with other choice 
^ collections from all parts of his own charge. JVetton 

Case-knife, n.f. [from cafe and knifed] A !arge[kitehen knife 
The king always a6ts with a great cafe-knife duck in his 
girdle, which the lady fnatches from him in the ftruoale -. n d 
„ fo defcnds herfclf. Addifon' s Remarks m Italy. 

Case-shot, n.f [from cafe and fast.] Bullets inclofed in a 
cafe. 

In each feven fmall brafs and leather guns, charged with 
cafc-fhot. Clarendon, b. viii. 

CASE. n. f. [cafes, Lat.] 

1 . Condition with regard to outward circumftances. 

Unworthy wretch, quoth he, of fo great grace, 

How dare I think fuch glory’ to attain r 
1 heft that have it attain’d, were in like cafe. 

Quoth he, as wretched, and liv’d in like pain. Fairy Qiteen, 
Quedion your royal thoughts, make the cafe yours ; 

Be now a father, anil propofc a fon. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ij. 
Some knew the face. 

And all had heard the much lamented cafe. Dryden. 

I heft were the circumdances under which the Corinthians 
then were, and the argument which the apodlc advances, is in- 
tended to reach their particular cafe. Atterbury. 

My youth may be made, as it never fails in executions, a cafe 
of compaffion. Pope's Preface to his l Forks. 

2. State of things. 

He faith, that if there can be found fuch an inequality be- 
tween man and man, as there is between man and bead, or be- 
tween foul and body, it myefteth a right of government, which 
feemeth rather an impoffiblc cafe, than an untrue fcntcncc. 

Bacon's Holy War. 

Here was the cafe ; an army of Englifli, wafted and tired 
with a long winter’s fiege, engaged an army of a greater num- 
ber than themfelves, fre(h and in vigour. Bacon. 

I can but be a (lave whcre-cver I am ; fo that taken or not 
taken, ’tis all a cafe to me. L'EJirange. 

'I’hey arc excellent in order to certain ends ; lie hath no need 
to ufe them, as the cafe now (lands, being provided for with 
the provifion of an angel. Taylor's Holy Living. 

Your parents did not produce you much into the world, 
whereby you have fewer ill impreflions ; but they failed, as is 
generally the cafe, in too much neglecting to cultivate your 
mind. Swift, 

3. In phyfick ; (late of the boJy. 

It was well ; for we had rather met with calms and contrary 
winds, than any tempefls ; for our fick were many, and in very 
ill cafe. Baccr.. 

Chalybeate water ftems to be a proper remedy in hypochon- 
driacal cafes. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

4. In ludicrous language, condition with regard to leannefs, or 
health. 

Thou lied, mod ignorant monftcr, I am in cafe to ju(l!c a 
conftable. Shakefp. Tcmpji. 

Pray have but patience till then, and when I am in little bet- 
ter cafe. I’ll throw myfelf in the very mouth of you. L EJlr. 
Quoth Ralph, I (hould not, if I were 
In cafe for aflion, now be here. Hudibras, p. i. cant. iii. 

For if the fire be faint, or out of cafe, > 

He will be copy’ll in his famifh’d race. Dryden s J sign. 

The pried was pretty well in cafe. 

And (hew’d fomc humour in his face ; 

Look’d with an cafy carelefs mien, 

A perfect llranger to the (plcen. Swjt. 

, Contingence. . , 

The atheift, in cafe things (hould fall out contrary to his be- 
lief or expectation, hath made no provifion for this cafe ; >•* 
contrary to his confidence, it (hould prove in the iuuc t at 
there is a God, the man is loft and undone for ever. 'Litlotjoa. 
. Quedion relating to particular perfons or things. 

Well do I find each man mod wife in his own caje. 


Sidney. 

It is* ft range, that the ancient fathers (hould not appeal to 
this judge, in all cafes, it being foffiort and expedite a way tor 
the ending of controvcrfics. ‘ J 

, Reprefentation of any fa£l or quedion. 

If he be not apt to beat over matters, and to can U P 0 
thine, to prove and illuftratc another, let him (tudy the aw- 
yJlafcs ? fo every deft* of the mind may have a fpgg re- 
ceipt. ’ J 

. The variation of nouns. . . r 

The fcveral changes which the noun undergoes in the L. 
and Greek tongues, in the fevcral numbers, arc; caUed^tma 
are defined to exprefs the fevcral views or relations Hinder wb eh 
the mind confidcrs things with regard to one another , an 
variation of the noun for this purpofe 

hafi. (ntltafi, Ital ] If it fhouU happen i upon the fcp?»' 
fition that : a form of fpeech now little ufed. p ur 


CAS 




advice, they fuftered not 

Hayward. 


CAS 


flotrtvhidi is produced at the 
of a footdalk, is oblong and qainquefid ; the flower confifts of 
; leaf, which is divided into five long narrow fegments j in 
1 „ ic ♦lir* nvanr* which becomes a »°.C 


one I 


in cafe, either by their evil deftmy or 
the occafion to be loft. 

To Case. v. a. [from the noun.] 

r To nut in a cafe or cover. , c 

Cafe vc, cafe ye ; on with your vizours ; there s money of 

the king’s coming down the hill. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. 1. 
The cry went once for tnec. 

And dill it might, and yet it may again, 

If thou woulfl’ft not entomb thyfelf alive, r ~ 

And cafe thy reputation in a tent. Shakefp. Troth and Crejf. 

Qnwhofc luxuriant herbage, half conceal d. 

Like a fall’ll cedar, far diffus’d his train, 

Cas’d in green feales, the crocodile extends. Thomjon. 

2. To cover as a cafe. f „ 

Then comes my fit again, I had elfe been perfect; 

As broad, and gen’ral, as the caftng air, . , 

To faucy doubts and fears. _ Shakefp. Macbeth. 

3 To cover 011 the outfide with materials different from the in- 

fide. ,. 

Then they began to cafe their houfes with marble. _ 

Arbuthnot on Corns. 

A. To drip off the covering; to take off the (km. 

We’ll make you feme fport with the fox ere we cafe him. 

Shakefp. All’s well that ends well. 
To Case. v. n. To put cafes; to contrive reprefentations of 
fails. 

They fell prefcntly to rcafemng and caftng upon the matter 
with him, and laying dillinflions before him. L'EJirange. 
To Caseha'rden. v. a. [from cafe and harden.} To harden 
011 the outfide. 

'Fhe manner of cafehardening is thus : Take cow horn or 
hoof, dry it thoroughly in an oven, then beat it to powder ; 
put about the fame quantity of bay fait to it, and mingle them 
together with dale chamberlye, or elfe white wine vinegar. 
Lay feme of this mixture upon loam, and cover your iron all 
over with it ; then wrap the loam about all, and lay it upon the 
hearth of the forge to dry and harden. Put it into the fire, 
and blow up the coals to it, till the whole lump have juft a 
blood-red heat. Mixon's Mechanical Exercifes. 

Ca'semate. n.f. [from cafa armaia , Ital. cafamata , Span, a 
vault formerly made to feparatc the platforms of the lower and 
upper batteries.] 

1. [In fortification.] A kind of vault or arch of (lone-work, in 
that part of the flank of a baflion next the curtin, fomewhat 
retired or drawn back towards the capital of the baftion, ferv- 

. ing, as a battery, to defend the face of the oppofite baftion, and 
the moat or ditch. Chambers. 

2. The well, with its fevcral fubtcrrancous branches, dug in the 

paflage of the baftion, till the miner is heard at work, and air 
given to the mine. Harris. 

Ca sement, n.f. [ cafamcnte , Ital.] A window opening upon 
hinges. 

Why, then may you have a cafement of the great chamber 
window, where we play, open, and the moon may ftiine in 
at the cafement. Shakefp. Midfummer Night's Dream. 

Here in this world they do much knowledge read. 

And are the cafements which admit mod light. Davies. 

They, waken’d with the noife, did fly 
From inward room to window eye. 

And gently op’ning lid, the cafement , 

Look'd out, hut yet with feme amazement. Hudibras. 
There is as much difi'ercnce between the clear reprefenta- 
tions of the underllanding then, and the obfeure difeoveries 
that it makes now, as there is between the profpedt of a cafe- 
ment and a key-hole. South. 

Ca'seous. adj. [cafeus, Lat.] Rcfcmbling chccfe ; chcefy. 

Its fibrous parts arc from the cafeous parts of the chyle. 

Flayer on Humours. 

Ca'sern. n. f. \cafcrnc, Fr.] A little room or lodgement erec- 
ted between the rampart and the houfes of fortified towns, to 
ferve as apartments or lodgings for the feldiers of the garrifen, 
with beds. Harris. 

Caseworm. n.f. [from cafe-zwiveormf] A grub that makes it- 
felf a cafe. 

Cadifes, or cafnvorms, arc to be found in this nation, in fe- 
vcral diftiiift counties, and in fevcral little brooks. Flayer. 
CASH. n.J. [caijfe, Ir. a chcft.] Money; properly ready mo- 
ney ; money in the chcft, or at hand. 

A thief, bent to urihoard the cajh 
Of feme rich burgher. Paradife Lojl, b. ii. /. 188. 

He is at an end of all his cajl)\ he has both his law and his 
daily bread now upon truft. Arbuthnot' s John Bull. 

He fent the thief, that dole the cajh, away, 

, And puniffi’d him that put it in his way. p n , , 

Cash-keeper, n.f. [from cajh and keep.] A man entrufted with 
tne money. 

Hifpcniutor was properly a cajh-keeper , or privy-purfe. 

Arbuthnot on Coins. 


Locke. 

Pope. 


with rc- 


Shaktjp. 


the flower confifts of 
in 

the bottom of the calyx is the ovary, which becomes a l".‘t 
pcar-fhaped fruit ; upon the apex of which grows a vellel, in 
which is contained one kidncy-ftiaped feed. I lus tree is very 
common in Jamaica and Barbadoes, where it grows very a rge, 
but in England will rarely (land through our winters. I he in- 
habitants of the Weft Indies plant them from branches taken 
from the old trees ; which, with them, take root very well, 
and in two years time produce fruits. Miller. 

Cashi'er. n.f. [from cajh, ] He that has charge of the money. 
If a (leward or eafhier be fuftered to run on, without ring- 
ing him to a reckoning, fuch a fottiili forbearance will teach 

him to (huffie. “ . . ^ 0UW ' 

A Venetian, finding his foil’s expenccs grow very high, or- 
dered his eafhier to let him have no more money than what he 
(hould count when he received it. 

Flight of coffers, or mobs, he’ll never mind ; 

And knows no Ioffes, while the mufe is kind. 

To CashFer. v.a. [caj/er, -Fr. cafjarc, Lat.] 

1. 'Fo difeard ; to difmils from a pod, or a fecicty, 
proach. 

Docs ’t not go well ? Caffio hath beaten thee. 

And thou by that fmall hurt haft cajhier'd Caffio. 

Seconds in factions many times prove principals ; but many 
times alfo they prove cyphers, and are coffered. Bacon. 

If I had omitted what he (aid, his thoughts and words be- 
int’ thus cajkiercd in my hands, he had no longer been Lucre- 
tius. Dryden. 

They have already coffered fevcral of their followers as mu- 
tineers. Addifon' s Freeholder. 

The ruling rogue, who dreads to be coffer'd , 

Contrives, as he is hated, to be fear’d. Swift. 

2. It feems, in the following pafiages tofignify the fame as to an- 
nul ; to vacate ; which is fufficiently agreeable to the deriva- 
tion. 

If we (hould find a father corrupting his fon, or a mother her 
daughter, we muft charge this upon a peculiar anomaly and 
bafenefs of nature ; if the name of nature may be allowed to 
that which ftems to be utter coffering of it, and deviation 
from, and a contradiction to, the common principles of hu- 
manity. South. 

Some, out cf an overfondnefs of that darling invention, 
cajhier, or at lead endeavour to invalidate, all other argu- 
ments, and forbid us to hearken to thofe proofs, as weak or 
fallacious. Locke. 

Cask. n.f. \_cafque, Fr. cadus, I.at.] 

1 . A barrel ; a wooden veflel to (lop up liqueur or provifions. 

The patient turning himfelf abed, it makes a fluctuating kind 
of noife, like the rumbling of water in a cajh. Harvey. 

Perhaps tomorrow he may change his wine. 

And drink old fparkling Alban, or betinc, 

Whofc title, and whofe age, with mould o’ergrown, 

The good old cajh for ever keeps unknown. Dryden. 

2. It has cajh in a kind of plural ftnfc, to fignify the commodity 
or provifion of calks. 

Great inconvcnicncies grow by the bad cafe being commonly 
fo ill ftafoned and conditioned, as that a great part of the beer 
is ever loft and call away. Rale i ah. 

Cask. l n -f \_cafque, 1 - r. caffs, Lat.] A helmet; armour for 

Casque. J tire head : a poetical word. 

Let thy blows, doubly redoubled, 

Pali like amazing thunder on the cafque 

Of thy pernicious enemy. Shakefp. Richard U. 

And thefe 

Sling weighty (lones, when from afar they fight ; 

Their cajqucs ate cork, a covering thick and light. Dryden. 

What are his aims ? why does he load with darts 
His trembling hands, and crufli beneath a cajh 
His wrinkled brows ? Addifon’ s Cat , „ 

Casket,./ [a diminutive of caijfe, a chcft, Fr. caffe, caffctte .1 
A finall box or chcft for jewels, or things of particular value. 

0 ignorant poor man ! what doft thou bear. 

Lock d up within the cafhet of thy bread ? 

What jewels, and what riches haft thou there? 

What heav’nly treafure in fo weak a clieft ? Davies. 

1 hey found him dead, and cad into the ftreets, 

An empty cafhet, where the jewel, life, 

By feme damn’d hand was robb’tl, and ta’cn away, Slxtkcfr 

Mine eye hath found that fad ftpulchral rock, ' 

That was the cafhet of hcav’n’s richeft (lore. Milton 

That had by chance pack’d up his choiceft treafure 
In one dear cafhet, and fav’d only that. Otway's Fen. Preferv. 

I his cafhet India’s glowing gems unlocks, 7 

And all Arabia breathes from yonder box p . 

To Ca'sket. v. *. [from the noun.] To put in a cafket ^ 
I have writ my letters, cafhetcd my treafure, and given order 

Uassamuna 1R. n.f. An aromatick vegetable, beina :i f pccics 
of galangal brought from theEaft, and highly valued a. a ner- 
vous and flomachick fimpfe. b ' ^ ™ 

^ To 
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CAS 

Tu C/.'sf ate. v. 17 t'#’’. Ff- "#>•(, low Lat.l Tovacate; 
to m validate ; to make Void ; to nullify. 

This opinion lu per fed es and caffates the heft medium we 

r i ,3 ' C ,' rrrr . Rjy on the Creation. 

Cassa tion. n . f . [eaffatto, Lat.J A making null or void. D . 
Ca'ssavi. 

Ca'ssada. Y'-J- An American plant. 

It lias a Ihort fpreading bell-Ihapcd flower, confiding of one 
leaf, cut into fevera! parts, whofe pointal afterwards becomes a 
rounduh fruit, compofcd of three cells joined together, each 
containing one oblong feed. To thefe notes Ihould be added, 
male flowers having no pointal, and which, growing round the 
female flower, tall off, and are never fruitful. The" fpecies are 
lix: i. I he common cajfavi, or cajjada. 2. The moft prickly 
eajay,, with a chaftc tree leaf. 3. Tree-like lets prickly caf- 
fwi, with white flowers growing in umbels, and a flinging 
wolfsbane leaf. 4. Shrubby cajfavi, without prickles, and 
lmooth leaves, which are Ids divided, ts'e. The firft fort is 
Cultivated in all the warm parts of America, where the root, 
after being diverted of its milky juice, is ground to flour, and 
then made into cakes of bread. Of this there arc two forts. 

I he moft common has purplilh ftalks, with the veins and 
leaves ot a purplifh colour ; but the ftalks of the other are 
green, and the leaves of a lighter green. The laft fort is not 
venomous, even when the roots are frclh and full of juice ; 
winch the negroes frequently dig up, roaft, and eat, like pota- 
toes, without any ill effects. 1 he cajjada is propagated by cut- 
tings* about fifteen or fixteen inches long, taken from thofe 
plants whofe roots are grown to maturity. Thefe cuttings are 
planted by the Americans in their rainy feafons, a foot or 'four- 
teen inches deep in the ground ; and the land in which they are 
placed, muft be well wrought. When the cuttings have taken 
root, they require no farther care than to be kept clear from 
weeds ; aud, in about eight or nine months, when grown to 
maturity, in good ground they will be as large as the calf of a 
man s leg, but commonly equal to the fize of good parfneps. 

„ Miller. 

Ca ssaware. See Cassjowary. 

k a'ssia. 71 . f. A fwcet fpicc mentioned by Mofcs, Exod. xxx. 
24. as an ingredient in the compofition of the holy oil, which 
was to be made ufe of in the confecration of the facrcd veffcls 
of the tabernacle. This aromatick is faid to be the bark of a 
tree very like cinamon, and grows in the Indies without being 
cultivated. Calmet. 

All thy garments fmell of myrrh, aloes, and cajfia. Pf. xlv. 8. 

Ca'ssia. n. f. The name of a tree. 

It hath a cylindrical, long, taper, or flat pod, divided into 
many cells by tranfverle diaphragms ; in each of which is con- 
tained one hard feed, lodged, for the moft part, in a clammy 
black fubftancc, which is purgative. The flowers have five 
leaves, difpofed orbicularly. The fpecies are nine; 1. The 
American cajjia, with roundifh pointed leaves. 2. The purg- 
ing cajfia, or pudding pipe tree, tsfe. Many of thefe plants will 
flower the fecond year, and fome of them will produce ripe 
feeds with us. The fecond fort grows to be a very large tree, 
not only in Alexandria, but alfo in the Weft Indies. This is 
what produces the purging cajjia of the fhops. Miller. 

Ca'ssidony, or Stickadore. n.f. [Jlocchas, Latin.] The name 
of a plant. 

Ca'ssxowary. n.f. A large bird of prey in fhe Eaft Indies. 

Have a clear idea of the relation of dam and chick, between 
the two caffiowaries in St. James’s Park. Locke. 

Ca'ssock. n.f. \cafaque, Fr.J A clofc garment; now gene- 
rally that which clergymen wear under their gowns. 

Half of the which dare not Ihake the Glow from off their 
caffocks , left they Ihake thcmfelves to pieces. 

Shakefp. All's well that ends well: 

His fcanty falary compelled him to run deep in debt for a 
new gown and caffock, and now and then forced him to write 
fome paper of wit or humour, or preach a fermon for ten Ihil- 
lings, to fupply his neccflities. Swift. 

Ca'ssweed. n.f. A common weed, othcrwiCe called Jhtpherd’s 
pouch. 

To CAST. v. a. preter. caji\ particip. paff. cajl. [ kajler , Da- 
nilh.J 

j. To throw with the hand. 

I rather chufe to endure the wounds of thofe darts, which 
envy cajhth at novelty, than to go on fafely and fleepily in the 
cafy ways of ancient miftakings. Raleigh's Hijl. of the IVorld. 
They had compafled in his hoft, and cajl darts at the people 

1 Macc. vii. 80. 


Dryden and Lee. 


Shakcfp. 



6 . 
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from morning till evening. 

Then cajl thy fword away. 

And yield thee to my mercy, or I ftrike. 

. To throw away, as ufelcfs or noxious. 

Old Capulet, and Montague, 

Have made Verona’s ancient citizens 
Cajl by their grave befeeming ornaments. 

I have bought 
Golden opinion from all fort of people. 

Which would be worn now in their neweft glofs. 

Not cajl afide fo foon. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

When men, prefuming themfelves to be the only mailers of 


right reafon, cajl by the voles and opinions of the rell ofm,* 
kind, as not worthy of reckoning. . 

To throw dice, or lots. ° Locke. 

And Jofliua caf lots for them in Shiloh. JoJh xviii , A 
To throw from a high place. J J ,0 - 

T the roc k Tarpeian, and from thence 

Into deftrudtion cajl him. 7, ■, 

To throw in wreflling. 

And I think, being too ftrong for him, though he took 
legs fomet.me, yet I made a Ihift to cajl him. Shakefp. A hell 
1 o throw as a net or Glare. JF mactetb ' 

onVou^ f ° r y ° Ur ° Wn Pr ° flt5 n0t th3t 1 may CaJl a fnare “P* 

7. To drop; to let fall. ' 35* 

h»v?4T^r thc boat iwo thc 

8. To expofe. xxv„. 30, 

His friends contend to embalm his body, his enemies, that 

th jy C f 11 to thc dugs- Pope's E/ay 0,7 IL,J. 

9* I o drive by violence of weather. 

Howbeit we muft be cajl upon a certain ifland.jto/,xxvii.26. 

vV hat length of lands, what ocean have you pafs’d 
What ftorms fuftain’d, and on what Iliore been call ? ' Dr d 
10. Io build by throwing up earth; to raife. J 

And Ihooting in the earth, cajls up a mount of day. 

<-pi .. . , _ S V”f e j s Falr y b - i- r. viii .jfanz. q. 

I he king of Afiyria Ihall not come into this city, norlhoot 
an arrow there, nor come before it with Ihield, nor call a b-»ik 

agaUlftlt - . 2 Kings, xix. 32. 

At length Barbarofla having cajl up his trenches, landed fifty- 
four pieces of artillery for battery. Knotles’s HiJlorj, 

Earth-worms will come forth, and moles will cajl up more 
and fleas bite more, againft rain. Bacon’s Nat. Hillory. 

1 r. To put into any certain ftate. 

Jcfus had heard that John was cajl into prifon. Matt. iv. 12. 
At thy rebuke both the chariot and horfe are cajl into a dead 

, Pjahn lxxvi.6. 

12. 1 o condemn in a trial. 

But oh, that treacherous breaft ! to whom weak you 
Hid truft our counfels, and we both may rue, 

Having his falfehood found too late, ’twas he 
That made me cajl you guilty, and you me. Dome. 

„ We take up with the moil incompetent witnefies, nay, often 
luborn our own furmifes and jealoufies, that we may be fure to 
cajl thc unhappy criminal. Govemm. of the Tongue, § 6. 

He could not, in this forlorn cafe, have made ufe of the very 
laft plea of a cajl criminal ; nor fo much as have cried, Mercv ! 
Lord, mercy f South. 

There then we met ; both try’d, and both were cajl. 

And this irrevocable fentence paft. Dryden' sTheod. and Hon. 

13. To condemn in a law-fuit. [from cajler, Fr.J 

The northern men were agreed, and, in effedl, all the other, 
to cajl our London efeheatour. Camden's Remains. 

Were the cafe referred to any competent judge, they would 
inevitably be cajl. Decay of Piety. 

14. To defeat. 

No martial project to furprife, 

Can ever be attempted twice ; 

Nor cajl defign ferve afterwards. 

As gamefters tear their lofing cards; Hudibras, p. iii. c. iii. 

15. To calhicr. 

You are but now cajl in his mood, a puniftimcnt more in po- 
licy than in malice; even fo as one would beat his offcncelefs 
dog, to affright an imperious lion. Shakefp. Othello. 

16. To leave behind in a race. 

In Ihort, fo fwift your judgments turn and wind. 

You cajl our fleeteft wits a mile behind. Dryden. 

To flied ; to let fall ; to lay afide ; to moult. 

Our chariot loft her wheels, their points our fpcars, 

The bird of conqueft her chief feather cajl. Fairfax, b. iii. 
Of plants fome are green all winter, others cajl their leaves. 

Bacon’s Natural Hijlory, N 5 592. 
The cafling of thclkin is, by the ancients, compared to the 
breaking curd of the fecundine, or cawl, but not rightly ; for 
that were to make every cajling of the Ikin a new birth : and 
befidcs, the fecundine is but a general cover, not Ihaped ac- 
cording to the parts, but the fkin is Ihaped according to the 
parts. . The creatures that cajl the fkin, arc the fnake, the 
viper, the gralhopper, the lizzard, the filkworm, Idc. 

Bacon’s Natural Hijlory, N° 7 32. 
O fertile head, which ev’ry year 
Could fuch a crop of wonders bear ! 

Which might it never have been cajl , 

Each year’s growth added to the laft, 

Thefe lofty branches had fupply’d 

^ni isiti/* i* • 
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The earth’s bold fons prodigious pride. 

The waving harveft bends beneath his blaft, 
The forefllhakes, the groves their honours cajl. 

From hence, my lord, and love, I thus conclude, 
That though my homely anceftors were rude. 
Mean as I am, yet may I have the grace 
To make you father of a generous race : 

2 


Bailer. 
Dryden • 


And 
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And noble then am I, when I begin. 

In virtue cloath'd, to cajl the rags of fin. Dryden’ s IV. of B. 
The ladies have been in a kind of moulting feafon, having 
cajl great quantities of ribbon and cambrick, and reduced thc 
human figure to the beautiful globular form. Addifon. Spoliator. 

18. To lay afide, as fit to be worn no longer. 

So may cajl poets write ; there’s no pretenfion 

To argue lofs of wit, from lofsof penfion. Dryden s D. Seb. 
He has ever been of opinion, that giving cajl clothes to be 
worn by valets, has a very ill c fleet upon little minds. Addifon. 

19. To have abortions ; to bring forth before the time. 

Thy cws and thy Ihe-goats have not cajl their young, and the 

rams of thy flock have I not eaten. Gen. xxxi. 38. 

20. To overweigh ; to make to preponderate; to decide by over- 
ballancing. 

Which being inclined, not conftraincd, contain within 
themfelves the cajling act, and a power to command the con- 
dufion. Brown’s Vulgar Errottrs, b. iv. c. 1 3. 

How much intcrcft cajls the balance in cafes dubious. South. 

Life and death arc equal in thcmfelves, 

That which could cajl the balance, is thy fallhood. Dryden. 
Not many years ago, it fo happened, that a cobler had the 
ca/ing vote for the life of a criminal, which he very gracioufly 
gave on thc mcrcifiil fide. Addifon on Italy. 

Suppofe your eyes fent equal rays 
Upon two diftant pots of ale, 

I11 this fad ftate, your doubtful choice 
Would never have the cajling voice. Prior. 

2i. To compute; to reckon ; to calculate. 

Hearts, tongues, figure, feribes, bards, poets, cannot 
Think, fpcak, cajl, write, fing, number, ho ! 

His lo ve to Antony. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

Here is now the fmith s note for Ihocing and plow-irons — 
Let it be caf and paid. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 

You cajl th event of war, my noble lord, 

And fumm d th account of chance, before you faid 
Let us make head. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. jj. 

The bell way to reprefent to life thc manifold ufe of friend- 
Ihip, is to cajl and Lee how many things there are, which a man 
cannot do himfclf. V , 

I have lately been cajling in my thoughts the feveral 
pincfles of life, and comparing the infelicities of old a<re to thofe 
ofmfanc,-. MUfi,:. SpHa,.?, ° 

22. To contrive; to plan out. 6 

The cloifter facing the South, is covered with vines, and 

nM Wn VC F v° PCr f ° r a r oran g c ' houfc i and had, I doubt 
not, been cajl for that purpofe, if this piece of gardening had 
been then in as much vogue as it is now. ^ 

23. T o judge ; to confider in order to judgment. P * 

If thou couldft, dodlor, cajl 
Thc water of my land, find her difeafe 
And purge it to a found and priftine health, 

I would applaud thee to the very echo. 

That mould applaud again. 0/1 r . „ , , , 

overrate 

24. M*m. 

Our parts in the other world will be new call and monV a 
will be there ranged in different ftations of ft, parity 

2 5 . To glance ; to direct thc eye Spciiator ’ N ° 2 < 9 - 

Bcgm, aulptcious boy, to cajl about P ' ' 11 ' * 

y “ “ d > wilh a thy mothc, |i„gi, out . 

Far caftward tali thine eve iv * 

Z £* ,hy ^ “C 

!6 ' wh“t ? r r by r "" ni "s “■ S'**’ N " 

SXX “ f it to be taji, as 
ken off by thc metal it is nnr ’ °i VCTy flcndcr lincs > b c ta- 
hut it mull be icept , fcj 

Boyle. 

IValler. 


fufion 


- Inftrudl thc b artfft flliPS ’ 3nJ circadfuI ordnance cajl, 

e from h,s hands he dropp’d the forming mould. 

27 ' metal into figures. Dr yden. , sEneidxl 

mfticlfnage wild ^ n ’ j '° yful crou J 

And cajl the braft d P l- my ftatuc down > 

'This 4s but T 7 t0 h,s rcnow »- P • 


28. To model; to form. 

We may take a quarter of a mile for the common meafurff 
of the depth of the fea, if it were cajl into a channel of ah 
equal depth every where. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

Under this influence, derived from mathematical ftudics, 
fome have been tempted to cajl all their logical, their metaphj- 
fical, and their theological and moral learning into this method. 

JVatts’s Logiik. 

29. To communicate by reflection or emanation. 

So bright a fplendour, fo divine a grace. 

The glorious Daphnis cajls on his iJtuftrious race. Dryden. 
We may happen to find a fairer light cajl over the fame 
fcripturcs, and fee reafon to alter our lentiments even in fome 
points of moment. IVatts's Improvement of the Mind. 

30. I o yield, or give up, without referve or condition. 

The reafon of mankind cannot fuggeft any folid ground of 

fatisfaclion, but in making God our friend, and in carrying a 
conference fo clear, as may encourage us, with confidence,^ 
cajl ourfelvcs upon him. South. 

31. To infl’uff. 

l ire world is apt to cajl great blame on thofe who have an in- 
diftcrcncy for opinions, cfpecially in religion. Locke. 

32. To cajl away. 'Fo Ihipwrcck. 

• i' r ‘ ln 1 c ‘ s ^[ake, and John' I homas, meeting with a ftorm, 

it thruft John I homas upon the iilands to the South, where he 
was cajl away. Raid ah’s Et!' 

His father Philip had, by likemilhap, been like to have been 
caf oway upon the coaft of England. Knolles’s Hi fay. 

W ith pity mov’d, for others cajl away 
On rocks of hope and fears. Rofcotnmon. 

But now our fears tempeftuous grow, 

A nd cajl our hopes envay ; 

Whilft you, regardlefs of our woe, 

Sit carelefs at a play. Dny-r-e 

33 'nJl(c aJiaVJay ’ T ° JaVl/h J to wafte in Profufion ; to turn to 

They that want means to nourifl, children, will abftain from 

j T’ W ° h 18 3,1 011C ’ the >’ “J 1 their bodies up- 
on rich old women. ■ ,, ‘ F 

C Fr m C n , haft th ° U yCt more blood to CC1 J } oway? ’ 

lhall the current of our right run on ? Shakefp. K 7 
He might be filent, and not cajl away h ‘ 

His fentcnces in vain. Ben r ar 

O Marcia, O my filler, ftiU there’s ' hopll f 
LJur father will not caf away a life, 

34. “ his C0l ”“ 7 ' cm. 

It is no impolfible thing for Hates bv in nwrli^f • r 

5 swsrisr* 

3S- T.vlUtmn. Todejefti to farf ,h. * ,0 ' 

. . , n We’re not thc firft, 

Who, with bell meaning, have incurr’d the worft • 

M r nf e ’ °£i Pr !?* d kmg ’ 1 am ‘"J 1 dcw ” i 
Myfelf could elfcoutfrown falfe fortune’s frown. 

The beft way will be to let him ft» A „ Shaif /P- King Lear. 
and affliflod. for the ill opinion he cntSToi 

36. r.M To difeard; topntew' N » .71. 

Ca) feS "" ***** 

He led me on to mighticii deeds, “ ' H "” y W - t- u - 

ftrangely ; this may ferve me fn C< ” P rcb l r . ment alters a man 
*4 tathcr, Xnft am pen, “ to ,„j, 

A ,, I'ongtodafpKLghto^'^^- 

Aiul bend her ftubborn virtue to my P aIfio„ . 

When I have gone thus far TVI -la L V . 

37- cajl off. To rejeft. ’ J hcr ^ fifin' s Cate . 

It is not to bc imagined, that a ...u-i r • 
publickly and profeledjy dift.wn and ° f T" fh ° uId 

they could not but be infallible certain , ^ 3 rldc, which 

3 ’ T° difburd cn one’s fclf of “ 3 aw ‘ Kockt. 

of eIsSJ' ,n 0ne “ VFtheir Ujefflon to the ctotvn 

. T,lis maketh them, throutrh an ,m 7, vW. 

mg inflruaion, to cajl ojf the care of 2 ° f rcceiv " 
do moft concern their eftate oc\ery affairs, which 

a w^kXrfTerirSd"'’ a b f"* 

Company, in any aftion, gives credit Strm ’ **• 

the agent ; and fo much as the W? r . Countcn a"cc to 
cajls off of Ihamc. g f l|S > fi°rnuchhe 

We lee they never fail to exert themfelvfc i South. 

oppreflion, when they feel thc weSv ’ 3nd off the 

3 ? <¥>/■■ To live behind 8 ° f,t - Addifn. 

Away he fcours crofs the fields er , . 

1 wwd * b “’ -Wife, 

bv 
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bv the horns, till the hounds came in, and plucked him down. 

L'EJlrange, Fab. xliii. 

40. To cajl off. [hunting term.] To let go, or fet free; as, to 
cajl off the dogs. 

41. To call out. To reject ; to turn out of doors. 

Thy brat hath been cajl out , like to itfelf, no father own- 
• in „ j ti Sbakeffp. (Vinter’s Tale. 

42. To caft out. To vent ; to fpcak ; with fome intimation of 
negligence or vehemence. 

Why doft thou cajl out fuch ungenerous terms 
Againlt the lords and fovereigns of the world ? Add. Cato. 

43. To cajl up. To compute ; to calculate. . 

Some writers, in cajling up the goods moll deniable m life, 
have given them this rank, health, beauty, and riches. Temple. 

A man who defigns to build, is very exad, as he fuppofes, in ‘ 
calling up the coll beforehand ; but, generally fpcaking, he is 
miftaken in his account. Dryden's Fab. Preface. 

44. To cajl up. To vomit. 

Thou, beaftly feeder, art fo full of him, 

That thou provok’d thy felf to cajl him up. Sbakeffp. H. IV. 
Their villainy goes againlt my weak Itomach, and therefore 
I mult cajl it up. _ Sbakeffp. Henry V. 

O, that in time Rome did not cajl , .. 

Her errours up, this fortune to prevent. Ben. JobnJon s Datil. 
Thy foolilh errour find ; 

Cajl up the poifon that infers thy mind. Dry den. 

To Cast. v. n. 

X. To contrive; to turn the thoughts. 

Then clofely as he might, he cajl to leave * 

The court, not asking any pafs or leave. bpenjer. 

From that day forth, I cajl in careful mind, 

To feek her out with labour and long timo. Fairy .% <>■ 1. 
We have three that bend themfelves, looking into the expe- 
riments of their fellows, and cajl about how to draw out ot 
them thing, of afe and p.«aico for man', 

But firll he cajls to change his proper lhape ; ... 

Which elfe might work him danger or delay. Far. L. b. m. 

As a fox, with hot purfuit 

Chas’d through a warren, cajl about ... 

To fave his credit. Hudilras, p- n. cant. 111. 

All events, called cafual, among inanimate bodies, are me- 
chanically produced according to the determinate figures, tex- 
“res, and motion, of thofe bodies, which arc not confc,™ .of 
their own operations, nor contrive and tajl about how to brmg 

fuch events to pafs. . , 1 J' 

This way and that I cajl to lave my friends. 

Till one refolve my varying counfel ends. Fope s Odyffey. 

2. To admit of a form, by calling or melting. , 

It comes at the firll fufion into a mafs that is immediately 

malleable, and will not run thin, fo as to cajl 
Id's mixed with poorer ore, or cinders. Woodward on Foffils. 

Cast, n.ff [from the verb.] 

1. The aft of calling or throwing ; a throw. 

So when a fort of lufty (hepherds throw 
The bar by turns, and none the reft outgo 
So far, but that the reft are meafunng cajls. 

Their emulation and their paftime Wb. 

Yet all thefe dreadful deeds, this deadly frg, 

A call of dreadful dull will foon aUay. Dryden sit g 

2. The thing thrown. . Qr on ; t 

Some harrow their ground over, and fo 
with » broad aft ; fome only with a Tingle »/, and fome 

a double. 

3. State of any thing caft or thrown. it partake 

J In his own inftanceof calling ambs-ace, to° u a‘ l , 

more of contingency than of freedom 

kneeled down and prayed. 

5. Aftroke; a touch. for eiving him a cajl of 

Wc have them all with one voice tor g b 5^,/,. 

their court prophecy. that 0 f endeavouring to 

Another cajl of their pohticrks, w - . *n ^ dUi t ferv i ce 

impeach an umocent lady, for h ^ Examiner, N° 1 9. 

of the queen. • for his information was 

This was a caft of Wood s poht>cks , „ Swift, 

wholly falfc and groundlefs, which he kj ( 

6. Motion of the eye* 


CAS 

Pity caufeth fometimes tears, and a flexion or cajl of the 
eye aude ; for pity is but grief in another’s behalf ; the cajl of 
the eye is a gellure of averfion, or lothnefs, to behold the ob- 
ject of pity. Bacon’ s Natural Hijlcry. 

If any man defires to look on this doctrine of gravity, let 
him turn the firll cajl of his eyes on what we have (aid of fire. 

Digbyon the Soul. 

There held in holy paflion ftill. 

Forget thyfelf to marble, till, 

With a fad leaden downward cajl. 

Thou fix them on the earth as fall. Milton. 

They are the bell epitomes in the world, and let you fee, 
with one cajl of an eye, the fubftance ot above an hundred 
pages. Addiffon on ancient Medal:. 

7. The throw of dice. 

8. Chance from the caft of dice. 

Were it good, 

To fet the exact wealth of all our Hates 

All at one cajl ; to fet fo rich a main 

On the nice hazard of fome doubtful hour ? Sbakcfp. H. IV. 

In the laft war, has it not fometimes been an even cajl, whe- 
ther the army Ihould march this way or that way ? South. 

9. Venture from throwing dice. 

When you have brought them to the very laft cajl, they will 
offer to come to you, and fubmit themfelves. Spetiffer on Ireland. 
With better grace an ancient chief may yield 
The long contended honours of the field. 

Than venture all his fortune at a cajl. 

And fight, like Hannibal, to lofe at laft. Dryden. 

Will you turn recreant at the laft cajl ? you mull along. 

Dryden’s Spani/b briar. 

10- A mould ; a form. 

The whole would have been an heroick poem, but in an- 
other cajl and figure, than any that ever had been written be- 
fore. PA"' 

1 1. A lhade ; or tendency to any colour. 

A flaky mafs, grey, with a cajl of green, in which the ta'.ky 
matter makes the greateft part of the mafs. Woodward. 

The qualities of blood in a healthy Hate arc to be florid, the 
red part congealing, and the ferum ought to be without any 
grccnilh cajl. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

12 . Exteriour appearance. 

The native hue of refolution 

Is ficklied o’er with the pale cajl of thought. Sbakeffp. Hamlet. 

New' names, new dreflings, and the modern cajl. 

Some fccncs, fome perfons alter’d, and outfac’d 
The world. Sir J. Denham. 

Manner; air; mien. .... a- 

Pretty conceptions, fine metaphors, glittering expremons, 
and fomething of a neat cajl of verfc, are properly the drefs, 
gems, or loofe ornaments of poetry'. J opt s Letters. 

Neglect not the little figures and turns on the words, nor 
fometimes the very cajl of the periods; neither omit or con- 
found any rites or cuftoms of antiquity. Pope s Ejff.on Vomer. 
A flight ; a number of hawks difmiflcd from the hit. 

A call of merlins there was bcfidcs, which, flying of a gal- 
lant height over certain bufhes, would beat the birds that role 
down unto the bufhes, as falcons will do wild fowl over a river. 

Sidney, b. U. 

Ca'stanet. n.ff. [cajlaneta, Sp.] Small {hells of ivory, or hard 
wood, which dancers rattle in their hands. 

If there had been words enow between them, to have ex- 

Ca'staway. «./ [from cajl and «»«}'■] A ptrfon loft, or 
abandoned by providence. 
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M S“^eT^«o fan* in particular who are the 
heirs of the kingdom of God, who cajlmuys. H*hr. *• >■ 

” e *Left that by any means, when I have preached lo otte, I 

mvfelf fhould be a call away. 1 , ’ ' 

C Saw ay. adj. [from the fubft.] Ufelefs; of no value. 

CA S We only prize, pamper, and exalt this vaflal and flave of 
death, or only remember, a. our 

cIPiiPTbc Jrtiepk pratritt of cajl, but improperly, =“■* 

to \r£rSjd^"?ffSoubt, 

The organs, though defunct and dead before. 

Break up their drowfy grave, and newiy mov e* 


; tSwrektentof 1 

Castellated, adj. [from caffe.] 

:i ft 


{ eff (Fords. 
Inclofed within a building, 

M *V’ L,- - u ~ j ~ IJUia 

as a fountain or cittern taJteUaUd. 

Ca'ster. n.ff. [from to caff] 

" A <$!»*■»*«*• 

Stinjurrher 1U1I, lbd the dieusfly. r#< J) 


2 . 


A calculator; a man that calculates fortunes. 
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T^A'STIGA'I E- o. A. fee 
ten • to correct ; to punilh. 

* If thou didft put this four cold habit on, 

To ca/ligate thy pride, twere well. _ * Jr 

Castigation, n.ff. [from to taff gated] 

'■ P ‘„ a „“ i di fC ife and of yours require, 

A fequefier from liberty! Ming and W’ Otljclb. 

With c ajligalton, exercife devout. Jr 

’■ ? mSinSS conjeelutes touching thefe floods and 
ctJS^Sfo as to frame them in.o . « 

caffgation of the exceffes of generation .Ha, g- ff 

3 ’ E Thet Alligations were accompanied with encouragements ; 
whS“r'fwi mken, - keep me from 

CA "£mv. adj. [from caffgate.] Punitive, in order to 

an r£«v«re other ends of penalties inflated, either proba- 
tor v ca/liiatory, or exemplary. Bramhall agatnft Hobbes. 

CaThnc-n’ET n.ff. [from cajling and net.] A net to be thrown 

mto ^j i . a ^ uts rivers b ottoms fwcep. May’s Virgil. 
CA'STLE. n. ff [< tajlellum , Lat.] 

i A ftrong houfe, fortified agamft affaults. . 

The ca/ile of Macduff I will furprife. Sbakeffp. Macbeth. 
To forfeit all your goods, lands, tenements, 

And c a files. Sbakeffp. Henry VIII. 

2. Castles in the air. [chateaux iEfpagne, Fr.] Projects with- 

Thefe were but like caffes in the air, and in men s fancies 
vainly imagined. Ealcigb’s Hiff ryoff tbe World 

Castle soap. n.ff. [I fuppofe corrupted from Cajhle joap.\ A 

kind of foap. , . 

I have a letter from a foap-boilcr, defining me to write upon 
the prefent duties on Caffe foap. Addiffon. Spectator, N’ 48 3 . 

Castled, adj. [from caftle.] Furnifticd with caftlcs. 

The horfes neighing by die wind is blown, 

And cajlled elephants o’crlook the town. Dryden’s Aurengz. 
Ca'stleward. n.ff. [from caftle and ward.] 

An impofition laid upon fuch of the king’s fubjefts, as dwell 
within a certain compafs of any caftle, toward the maintenance 
of fuch as watch and ward the caftle. Couicl. 

Ca'stling. n.ff. [from cajl.] An abortive. 

We (hould rather rely upon the urine of a cajl tings bladder, 
a refolution of crabs eyes, or a fecond diftillation of urine, as 
Helmont hath commended. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Ca'stor, Chester, are derived from the Sax. ccayrep, a city, 
town, or caftle ; and that from the Latin cajlrum ; the Saxons 
chufing to fix in fuch places of ftrength and figure, as the Ro- 
mans had before built or fortified. Gibjon’s Camden. 

Ca'stor. n.f. [cajhr, Lat.] 

1. A beaver. See Beaver. 

2. A fine hat made of the furr of a beaver. 

CA'STOR and POLLUX. [In meteorology.] A firy meteor, 
which, at fea, appears fometimes (licking to a part of the (hip, 
in form of one, two, or even three or four balls. When one 
is feen alone, it is more properly called Helena, which portends 
the fevered part of the ftorm to be yet behind ; two are deno- 
minated Cajhr and Pollux, and fometimes Tyndarides, which 
portend accflationof the ftorm. Chambers. 

CASTOREUM. n.ff. [from cajhr. In pharmacy.] A liquid 
matter inclofed in bags or purfes, near the anus of the caftor, 
falfcly taken for his tefticlcs. Thefe bags are about the bignefs 
of a goofe’segg, and found indifferently in males and females ; 
when taken off, the matter dries and condcnfes, fo as to be re- 
duced to a powder, which is oily, of a (harp bitter tafte, and a 
ftrong difagrccable fmell, and ufed to fortify the head and ner- 
vous parts. Chambers. 

Castrameta'tion. n.ff. [from cajlramctor, Lat.] The art or 
practice of encamping. 

To CA'STRATE. v. a. [cajlro, Lat.] 


1. To geld. 


2. To take away theobfeene parts of a writing. 

Castra'tion. n.ff. [from cajirate.] The adt of gelding. 

The larged needle (hould be ufed, in taking up the fperma- 
tick veffeis in cajlration. Sharp’s Surgery. 

Ca'ster il. ) , , 

Ca'strel. V f’ A kmd of hawk. 

Casts e'nsian. adj. [caflrenff, Lat.] Belonging to a camp. D. 

CA'SUAL. adj. [cajud, Fr. from caffus, Lat.] Accidental; arif- 
ing from chance ; depending upon chance; not certain. 

file revenue of Ireland, both certain and cafual, did not 
rife unto ten thoufand pounds. Davies on Ireland. 

I hat which feemeth mod cafual and fubjedl to fortune, is 
yet difpofed by the ordinance of God. ' Raleigh’s Hijlory. 

Whether found, where cafual fire 
Had wafted woods, on mountain, or in vale 
Hown to the veins of earth. Paradiffe Lojl , b. xi. /. 566, 
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The commiflioners entertained tliemfelves^tye 

in Si ourltotvetL. found out by 

“ Lvc been die works of lime und c^e. of 

P Sixpences of fome of them always exceed then jrtaut 
annual income ; but feldom their cafual upphes. I M 
tafnal iii compliance with the common form. > 

C&Z. 2. [from roMO Accidentally} wirliont do- 

fign, or fet purpofe. 

Go, bid my woman 

Searel, for too «>»//> ^ ^ 

Wool new flam, laid cafmlly upon a vcllbl of verjuice, bad 
drunk up , he verjuice, .ho Ug h the rdH 

Ca'sualness. n ff [from cafual.] Aceidentalneis. 

Ca'sualtv. n.ff. [from cafual.] 

1. Accident; a thing happening by chance, not tl f'= n , f |] h n 

With more patience men endure the Ioffes that befall the 

by mere caffualty, than the damages which they fuftam by lnjul- 
t j ce> Raleigh s Efffayt - 

That Odlavius Caffar (hould (hift his camp that night that it ■ 
happened to be took by the enemy, was a mer e caffualty ■, yet 
it preferved a perfon, who lived to eftablilh a total alteration o 
government in the imperial city of the world. 

2. 'Chance that produces unnatural death. 

Builds in the weather on the outward wall; 

Ev’n in the force and road of caffualty. . 

Sbakeffp. Merchant of Venice. 

It is obferved in particular nations, that, within the fpace ot 
two or three hundred years, notwithftanding all cajualtics, the 
number of men doubles. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

We find one caffualty in our bills, of which, though there 
daily talk, there is little effect. Grounds Bills off Mortality. 
Ca'suist. n.ff [caffuijle, Fr. from caffus, Lat.] One that ftudics 
and fettles cafes of confcience. 

Thcjudgmcnt of any caffuijl, or learned divine, concerning 
the (late of a man’s foul, is not fufficient to give him confi- 
dence. . So “ th - 

You can fcarce fee a bench of porters without two or three 
cafui/ls in it, that will fettle you the rights of princes. 

Addiffon. Freeholder, N’ 53. 
Who (hall decide, when doflors difagree. 

And founded caffuijls doubt, like you and me ? Pope. 

Casui'stical. adj. [from caffuijl.] Relating to cafes of con- 
fcicnce ; containing the doctrine relating to cafes. 

What arguments they have to beguiie poor, fimple, unftable 
fouls with, I know not ; but furely the practical, caffuifflical, 
that is, the principal, vital part of their religion favours very 
little of fpirituality. South. 

Ca'suistr y. n.ff. [from caffuift.] The fcicnce of a cafuift ; the 
dodtrine of cafes of confcience. 

Conccflion would not pafs for good cafuiflry in thefe ages. 

Pope’s Odyffey, Notes. 
Morality, by her falfe guardians drawn. 

Chicane in furs, and cafuiflry in lawn. Pope’s Dunciad. 
CAT. n.ff. [katz. Teuton, chat, Fr.] A domeftick animal that 
catches mice, commonly reckoned by naturalifts the lowed or- 
der of the leonine fpecies. 

’Twas you incens’d the rabble : 

Cats, that can judge as fitly of his worth, 

As 1 can of thofe piyfteries, wliicli heav’n 

Will not have earth to know. Shakejp. Coriolanus . 

Thrice the brinded cat hath mew’d. Sbakeffp. Macbeth. 
A cat, as (he beholds the light, draws the ball of her eye 
fmall and long, being covered over with a green (kin, and di- 
lates it at plealure. Pedcham an Drawing. 

Cat. n.ff. A fort of (hip. 

Cat in the pan. [imagined by fome to be rightly written Catipan, 
as coming from Catipani, revolted governours. An unknown 
corrcfpondcnt imagines, very naturally, that it is corrupted 
from Cate in the pan.] 

There is a cunning which we, in England, call the turning 
of the cat in the pan ; which is, when that which a man lays to 
another, he lays it as if another had faid it to him. Bacon. 
Cat o’ nine tails. A whip with nine la(hes, ufed for the puni(h- 
ment of crimes. 

You dread reformers of an impious agej 
You awful cat 0’ nine tails to the ftage. 

This once be juft, and in our caufe engage. 

Prologue to Vanbrugh’s Falfe Friend. 
CAtACHRE'SIS. n.ff [tufldxzvnt, abufe.] It is, inrhetoiick, 
the abufe of a trope, when the words are too far wrefted from 
their native fignification, or when one word is abufively put for 
another, for want of the proper word ; as, a voice beautiful to 
the car. Smith’s Rhetorick. 

vAtachre stical. odj% ["from cntQchr(Jis . 1 Contrary to nro* 
per ufc ; forced ; far fetched^ 


A 
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A cetachrefual and far derived fimilitude it holds with men, 
that is lit a bifurcation. B rown’ s Vulgar Errours. 

ufed atLiVl A deluge ; an inundation ; 

uied generally for the umverfal delude. 

The opinion that held ihcfc cataclyj'ms and empyrofes univer- 

as f “*V “ ’ , t UU lt P ut a total confummation unto 

C SIX, ' , Jowerworld. H aHs Qr ; g})l of Mankin(L 

^ . l tlom **** a,ui *<¥•£*, a hollow or cavity. 1 

Subterraneous cavities for the burial of the dead ; of which there 
arc a great number about three miles from Rome, fuppofed to 
be the eaves and cells where the primitive chriftians hid and af- 
icmnlcd themfelves, and where they interred the martyrs, which 
arc accordingly vifited with devotion. But, anciently, the word 
catacomb was only underftood of the tombs of St. Peter and St 
I aul ; and Mr. Monro, in the Philofephical Tranfadlions, fup- 
potes the catacombs to have been originally the fcpulchrcs of the 
hrit Romans. 1 laces like thefe might afford convenient re- 
fortments to the primitive chriftians, but could never be built 
bythein.^ Chambers. 

Cm agma tick. adj. [xi u yfJ .c, a fra&urc.] That which has 
the quality of conlolidating the parts. 

I put on a catagmatick emplafler, and, by the ufc of a laced 
glove, fcattcrcd the pituitous fwclling, and (Lengthened it. 

„ / . _ „ Wijcman s Surgery. 

Cat ALE psis. n.f. [naWr,^^] A lighter fpccies of the apo- 
plexy, or cpilepfy. 

1 here is a diftafe called a catalepfs, wherein the patient is 
fuddenly feized without fenfc or motion, and remains in the 
fame pofturc in which the difeafe feizeth him. Arbuthnot. 
Ca t ai.ogl'E. n. f. J An enumeration of particu- 
lars ; a lilt ; a regilter of things one by one. 

In the catalogue ye go for men, 

As hounds, and greyhounds, mungrels, fpaniels, curs, 
Showghcs, water rugs, and demy wolves, are eleped 
All by the name of dogs. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Make a catalogue of all the profperous facrilcgious perfons, 
and I believe they will be repeated much fooner than the alpha- 

bc V . South. 

1 was m the library of manuferipts belonging to St. Lau- 
rence, of which there is a printed catalogue ; I looked into the 
Virgil which difputcs its antiquity with that of the Vatican. 

Addifon s Remarks on Italy. 
The bright Tygcte, and thcfhining Bears, 

With all the Tailors catalogue of ftars. Addifon’ s Ovid. 

Cat a m o'u nt AIN. n.f. [from cat and mountain.'] A fierce ani- 
mal, rcfcmbling a cat. 

The black prince of Monomotapa, by whofe fide were feen 
the glaring catamouniain, and the quill-darting porcupine. 

Arbuthnot and Pope's Mart. Scriblerus. 
Ca'taphract- n.f. [cataphradla, Lat.] A horfeman in com- 
plete armour. 

On each fide went armed guards. 

Both horfe and foot before him and behind, 

Archers and (lingers, cataphradfs and fpcars. Milt. Agonif. 
Ca'ta plasm. n.f. [Kulvvtjurpa.] A poultice; a foft and moift 
application. 

I bought an unction of a mountebank. 

So mortal, that but dip a knife in it. 

Where it draws blood, no cataplafm fo rare. 

Collected from all fimples that have virtue 
Under the moon, can lave. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Warm cataplafns difeufs, but Raiding hot may confirm the 
tumour. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Ca'tapult. n.f. [catapulta, Lat.J An engine ufed anciently 
to throw (tones. 

The balifta violently fhot great (tones and quarrels, as alfo 
the catapults. Camden’s Remains. 

Ca'taract. n.f [xyixpxxlr.] A fall of water from on high; 
a (hoot of water ; a cafeade. 

Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks; rage, blow ! 

You cataracts and hurricanes, fpout, 

T ill you have drench’d our fteeplcs, drown’d the cocks. 

Shakefp. King Lear. 
What if all , 

Tier {tores were opcnM, and this firmament 
Of hell (botdd fpout her cataracts of fire ? 

Impendent hoirours ! Miltons Par. Lof , b. ii. /. 170. 

No fooner he, with them of man and bealt 
Select for life, (hall in the ark lie lodg’d. 

And flicker'd round ; but all the cataracts 
Of heav’n fet open, on the earth (hall pour 
Rain, day and night. Milton’s Par. Lof , b. xi. /. S24. 

Torrents and loud impetuous cataradls. 

Through roads abrupt, and rude unfafliion’d traits. 

Run down the lofty mountain’s channcl’d fides. 

And to the vale convey their foaming tides. Blackmore. 
Ca'taract. [In medicine.] A fuffufion of the eye, when little 
clouds, motes, and flies, feem to float about in the air ; when 
confirmed, the pupil of the eye is cither wholly, or in part, 
covered, and (hut up with a little thin (kin, fo that die light has 
no admittance. fhdncy. 

Saladinc hath a yellow milk, which hath likewife much acri- 
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m ° n ' * fo,itdelnfeth K.bgoodjrafe,,^, 

honed by a diminution of infcnfible ' 0Cca - 

whcrcin what (hould pafs by the skin oufnc ° r cold * 

glands, and occafions irritations. The caufes arc' wh 
occasions tco great a quantity of ferum in the i, J„ h t f° CVer 
ever hinders the difeharge by urine, and the pores of\h^ 

All fev’rous kinds, 

Convulfions, cpilepfies, fierce catarrhs. Par Lott t, • 
Neither was the body then fubjedt to die by n.ccemeal \S 
Iangudh under coughs, catarrhs , or confumptions c ?, d 
Cata rr H al. 1 adj. [from catarrh.] Relating to a cat! tT 
Cata'rrhous. ] proceeding from a catarrh. * 10 3 Catarrh i 
I he catarrhal fever requires evacuations. pc 

( Id age attended with a glutinous, cold, catarrhous , leuc,/ 
phlcgmatick conftitution. ArbuthZ, n 

Cata strophe, n.f [uA^t.] D,et ’ 

1. The change or revolution, which produces the conclufion or 
final event of a dramatick piece. 

Pat !— He comes like the catajlrophe of the old comedy. 

That philofopher declares for tragedies, whofe cata/lrophes 
arc unhappy, with relation to the principal chandlers. Dennis. 

. A final event ; a conclufion generally unhappy. 

Here was a mighty revolution, the moll horrible and porten- 
tuous catafrophc that nature ever yet faw ; an elegant and ha- 
b.table earth quite (hattcrcd. ' Woodwards Nat. Hid. 
Catcal. «./ [from cat and call.] A fqueaking inftrument, 
ufed in the playhoufe to condemn plays. 

. ^ young lady, at the theatre, conceived a paflion for a noto- 
rious rake that headed a party of cat cals. Spectator fN* 602. 

7 hrec catcals be the bribe 

'r wi/S Miofe chatt’ring fliames the monkey tribe. Pete. 
loLAILH. v. a. prefer. I catchcd, or caught-, I have catcbed 
or caught. [ ketjen , Dutch.] 

r. I o lay hold on with the hand ; intimating the fuddennefs of 
the action. 

And when he arofe againft me, I caught him by his beard, 
and (mote him, and flew him. 1 Sam. xvii. 35. 

2. To flop any thing flying ; to receive any thing in the paflage. 

Others, to catch the breeze of breathing air. 

To 7 ufculum or Algido repair ; 

Or in moift Tivoli’s retirement find 

A cooling (hade. Addifon on Italy. 

3. I o ieizc any thing by purfuit. 

. 1 l" aw fi‘ ni run after a gilded butterfly, and, when he caught 
it, he let it go again ; and after it again ; and over and over he 
comes, and up again ; and caught it again. Shakefp. Coriolan 1 

4. 7 o flop any thing. 

A (hepherd diverted himfelf with tolling up eggs, and catch- 
ing them again. Spectator, N° 160. 

5 * I 0 enfnare ; to intangle in a (narc ; to hold in a trap. 

And they fent unto him certain of the Pharifees and of the 
Herodians, to catch him in his words. Mar. xii. 1 3. 

I hefe artificial methods of reafoning arc more adapted to 
catch and entangle the mind, than to inftruct and inform the 
undemanding. Locke. 

6. To receive fuddenly. 

I he curling fmoke mounts heavy from the fires, 

At length it catches flame, and in a blaze expires. Dryden. 

But flopp’d for fear, thus violently driv’n. 

The fparks (hould catch his axletrec of heav’n. Dryden. 

7. To fallen fuddenly upon ; to feize. 

I he mule went under the thick boughs of a great oak, and 
his head caught hold of the oak. 2 Sam. xviii. 19. 

Would they, like Benhadad’s embafladours, catch hold of 
every amicable expreflion ? Decay of Piety. 

8. To feize unexpectedly. 

To catch fomething out of his mouth, that they might ae- 
cufehim. Luke, xi. 54. 

9. To feize eagerly. 

They have caught up every thing greedily, with that bufy 
minute curiofity, and unfatisfa&ory inquifitivenefs, which Se- 
neca calls the difeafeof the Greeks. EJfay on Homer. 

1 o. To pleafe ; to feize the affections ; to charm, 
l or I am young, a novice in the trade. 

The fool of love, unpraClis’d to perfuade. 

And wanting the foothing arts that catch the fair. 

But, caught myfclf, lie ftruggling in the fnarc. Dryden. _ 
I’ve perus’d her well ; 

Beauty and honour in her are fo mingled. 

That they have caught the king. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

11. To receive any contagion or difeafe. 

I cannot name the difeafe, and it is caught 
Of you that yet are well. Shakefp. Winter s Tale . 

Thofc meafles. 

Which we difdain (hould tetter us, yet feek 
The very way to catch them. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

In 
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In (both I know not why I am fo fad : 

It wearies me ; you fay it wearies you ; 

But how I caught it, found it, or came by it, 

I am to learn. Shakefp. Merchant of I mice. 

'The fofteft of our Rritifh ladies expolc their necks and arms 
to the open air, which the men could not do, Without catching 
cold, for want of being accuftomcd to it. Addifon. Guardian. 
Or call the winds through long arcades to roar. 

Proud to catch cold at a Venetian door. Pope. 

1 2. To catch at. To endeavour fuddenly to lay hold on. 

Saucy liCtors 

Will catch at us like ftrumpets, and fcald rhimers 

Ballad us out of tune. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

Make them catch at all opportunities of fubverting the (late. 

Addifon’ s State of the War. 

To Catch, v. n. To be contagious ; to fpread infeClion. 

»Tis time to give them phyftck, their difeafes 
Arc grown fo catching. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Sicknefs is catching ; oh, were favour fo ! 

Your’s would I catch, fair Hermia, ere I go. Shakefp. 

Confidering it with all its malignity and catching nature, it 
may be enumerated with the word of cpidemicks. Harvey. 
When the yellow hair in flame ("hould fall. 

The catching fire might burn the golden cawl. Dtyden. 

The palace of Deiphobus afcemls 
In fmoaky flames, and catches on his friends. Dryden. 

Docs the fedition catch from man to man, 

And run among the ranks ? Addifon’ s Cato. 

Catch, n.f. [from the verb.] 

j. Seizure ; the a£t of feizing any thing that flies, or hides. 

And furely taught by his open eye. 

His eye, that ev’n did mark her trodden graft. 

That (he would fain the catch of Strephon fly. Sidney. 

2. The ad of taking quickly from another. 

Several quires, placed one over againft another, and taking 
the voice by catches anthem-wife, give great pleafure. Bacon. 

3. A fong fung in fiicccflion, where one catches it from another. 

'This is the tune of our catch , plaid by the pidurc of nobody. 

Shakefp. Tempef. 

Far be from thence the glutton parafite, 

Singing his drunken catches all the night. Dryden , jun. 

The meat was ferv’d, the bowls were crown’d. 

Catches were fung, and healths went round. Prior. 

4. Watch; thepoftureof feizing. 

Both of them lay upon the catch for a great adion ; it is no 
wonder therefore, that they were often engaged on one fubjed. 

Addifon on ancient Medals. 

5. An advantage taken ; hold laid on. 

All which notions are but ignorant catches of a few things, 
which arc mod obvious to men’s obfervations. Bacon. 

The motion is but a catch of the wit upon a few inftances ; 
as the manner is in die philofophy received. Bacon. 

Fate of empires, and the fall of kings. 

Should turn on flying hours, and catch of moments. Dryden. 

6. The thing caught; profit; advantage. 

Hedor (hall have a great catch , if he knock out either of 
your brains; he were as good crack a fufty nut with no kernel. 

Shakefp. Troilus and Crcjfda. 

7. A fnatch ; a (hort interval of adion. 

It has been writ by catches , with many intervals. Locke. 

8. A taint ; a flight contagion. 

We retain a catch of th’ofe pretty (lories, and our awakened 
imagination fmilcs in the recolledion. Glanville’s Scepfs c. ?. 

9. Any thing that catches and holds, as a hook. ‘ 5 

10. A fmall fwift failing (hip. 

Ca'tcher. n.f [from catch.] 

1. He that catches. 

2. That in which any thing is caught. 

Scallops will move fo llrongly, as oftentimes to leap out of 
the catcher wherein they are caught. Crew’s Mufaum. 

Ca tchfly. n.f [from catch and fy.] A plant ; a fpecies of 
campion ; winch fee. 

C kfiHff*° LL ’ i ’ fr0m CaUh nnd P ° 11 ^ A fer j eant J a buni- 

I hough now it be ufed as a word of contempt, vet, in an- 
cient times, it leems to have been ufed without reproach for 
fuch as we now call ferjeants of the mace, or any othcr’that 
ufes to arreft men upon any caufe. q . 

I hey call all temporal bufinefles underfheriffries, as if thev 
were but matters for underfheriffs and catchpolls ; though manv 

c'Xdom ' undcrfllC,lftncs do more than their h!gh f pc - 
Another monftcr, BaconfEfays. 

Sullen of afped, by the vulgar call’d 
Acatchpoll, whofe polluted hands the gods. 

With force incredible and magick charms, 
ci , endu 'd> if he his ample palm 
Of°d I^Ply ° n bated Moulder lay 
Ca'tchword.' n . f [from catch and w w . h 

I he word at the corner of the page under the lad linJ l k 
ls r $£ ted « the top of the next p S age ’ * * h 


CAT 

Cateche'tical. adj. [from xu’.r.yje.] Confiding of queflion* 

and anfwers. . 

Socrates introduced a catechetical method of arguing; nc 
would ask his adverfary queftion upon queftion, till he con- 
vinced him out of his own mouth, that his opinions were 
W rone. Addifon. Spectator, N° 238. 

Cateche'ticalt.y. adv. [from catechetical ;] In the way ot 
queftion and anfwer. 

To CAHTECHISE. v. a. [xdlnx^-] 

1. To inftrud by afking queftions, and correcting the anfwers. 

I will catccbif the world for him ; that is, make queftions, 
and bid them anfwer. Shakefp. Othello . 

Had thofc three thoufand fouls been catechifed by our mo- 
dern cafuifts, we had feen a wide difterence. Decay of Piety. 

2. To queftion; to interrogate; to examine; to try by inter- 
rogatories. 

Why then I fuck my teeth, and catccbif 

My piked man of countries. Shakefp. King John. 

There flies about a ftrangc report. 

Of fome expreft arriv’d at court ; 

I’m (lopp’d by all the fools I meet. 

And catechis'd in ev’ry ftreet. Swift. 

Ca'techisf.r. n.f [from to catcchife.] One who catechizes. 

Ca'te CHISM, n. f. [from xcUnvl^u.] A form of inftruclion by 
means of queftions and anfwers, concerning religion. 

Ways of teaching there have been fundry always ufual in 
God’s church ; for the firft introduction of youth to the know- 
ledge of God, the Jews even till this day have their catcchifns. 

Hooker , b. v. § 19. 

He had no catccbif n but the creation, needed no ftudy but re- 
flection, and read no book but the volume of the world. South. 

Ca'techist. n.f [xa1r%u->)c.] One whofe charge is to inftruit 
by queftions, or to queftion the uninftrucled concerning reli- 
gion. 

None of years and knowledge was admitted, who had not 
been inftruCted by the catechi/i in this foundation, which the 
catccbif received from the bilhop. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

Catechu'men. n.f. [xdlnxatetr^-.] One who is yet in the firlt 
rudiments of chriftianity ; the lowed order of chriftians in the 
primitive church. 

The prayers of the church did not begin in St. Audio's 
time, till the catechumens were difmifled. Stil/ingfeet. 

Catechume'nical. adj. [from catechumen.] Belonging to the 
catechumens. ~ Did?. 

Catego'rical. adj . [from category.] Abfolute; adequate; 
pofitive ; equal to the thing to be exprefled. 

The king’s cominiflioners defired to know whether the par- 
liament’s commiflioners did believe, that bilhops were unlaw- 
ful ? I o which they could never obtain a categorical anfwer. 

Clarendon , b. viii. 

A (ingle propofition, which is alfo categorical , may be divided 
again into Ample and complex. Watts’s Logici. 

Catego'rical ly. adv. [from categorical.] Pofitively; ex- 
prefsly. 

I dare affirm, and that categorically , in all parts where-ever 
trade is great, and continues fo, that trade mud be nationally 

„ t Child's Difcourf of Trade. 

LA 1 LGORY. n.f [xdkysj.a.] Aclafs; a rank; an order of 
ideas ; a predicament. 

7 he abfolute infinitude, in a manner, quite changes the na- 
tu re of beings, and exalts them into a different category. Cheyne. 

Catena'rian. adj. [from catena , Lat.] Relating to a chain ; 
rcfembling a chain. 

In geometry, the catenarian curve is formed by a rope or chain 
hanging freely between two points of fufpenfion. Harris. 

I he back is bent after the manner of the catenarian curve, 
by which it obtains that curvature that is fafeft for the included 

a t-tt r r C h >l ^ s PhUofophical Principles. 

To CATENATE, v. a. [from catena, Lat.] To chain. Did?. 

Catenation, n.f. [from catena, Lat.] Link; regular con- 
Which catenation , or conferving union, whenever his plca- 
fure (hall divide, let go, or feparate, they (hall fall from their 
ex. Hence. ZbW, Vulgar Errours: 

vi7uaJ ER * V n ' ^ 0m cates ‘] T° provide food; to buy in 

He that doth the ravens feed. 

Yea providently caters for the fparrow. 

Be comfort to my age. Shakefp. As you like -V 

Ca ter, n.f [from the verb.] Provider; colle&or of provi- 
fions, or vi&uals. H 

The oyftcrs dredged in this Lyncr, find a wclcomer accep- 
tance, where the tallc is cater for the (lomach, than thofe of the 
lamar. Carciu’s Survey of Cornwa’ 

Ca'ter. n.f. [quatre, Fr.] The four of cards and dice 

Ca ter-cousin ,/. 7. A corruption of quatre-coufn, from the 
ndiculoufiiefs of calling coufin or relation to fo remote a de- 
gree. 

A? mafter and hc > favin 2 y° ur word, ip’s reverence, are Rarce 

p c f‘f n5 ‘ Shakefp. Alcrcbant of Venice 

1 oetry and reafon, how come thefe to be cater-coujbi ? 

Rymer’s Tragedies of the laf A*e. 

4 ^ Ca'tere^r,- 
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Ca'Terer. n.f [from cater.] One employed to fe’ect and bay 
in provifions for the family ; 'the providorc or purveyor. 

Let no feent offenfive the chamber infeft ; 

Let fancy, not coft, prepare all our difhes ; 

Let the caterer mind the tafte of each gueft. 

And the cook in his drefling comply with their wiflics. 

Ben. Jobnfon s Tavern Academy. 
He made the greedy ravens to be Elias’s caterers , and bring 
him food. King Charles. 

Seldom (hall one fee in cities or courts that athlctick vigour, 
which is feen in poor houfes, where nature is their cook, and 
neccffity their caterer. South. 

Ca'teress. n.f. [from cater.'] A woman employed to cater, 
or provide victuals. 

Impoftor ! do not charge innocent nature, 

As if {he would her children fhould be riotous 
With her abundance ? (he, good caterefs , 

Means her provifion only to the good. Milton. 

Caterpillar, n. f. [This word Skinner and Minjbew are in- 
clined to derive from ebatte pelufe, a weafel ; it feems cafily dc- 
ducible from cates , food, and pi Her, Fr. to rob ; the animal that 
eats up the fruits of the earth.] A worm which, when it gets 
wings, is fuflained by leaves and fruits. 

The caterpillar breedeth of dew and leaves ; for we fee in- 
finite caterpillars breed upon trees and hedges, by which the 
leaves of the trees or hedges are confumed. Bacon. 

Aufter is drawn with a pot pouring forth water, with which 
defeend grafshoppers, caterpillars , and creatures bred by moif- 
turc. Peacham on Drawing. 

CaterpiLlar. n.f. [forpioides, Lat.] The name of a plant. 
It hath a papilionaceous flower, out of whofe cmpalement 
rifes the pointal, which afterwards becomes ajointed pod, con- 
voluted like a fnail or caterpillar. Miller. 

To CaterwaL-l. v. ?/. [from cat.] 

i . To make a noife as cats in rutting time. 

•2. To make any offcnlivc or odious noife. 

What a caterwauling do you keep here ? If my lady has not 
called up her fteward Malvolio, and bid him turn you out of 
doors, never truft me. Sbakefp. Twelfth Night. 

Was no difputc between 

The caterwauling bretheren ? Hudibras, p. i. c. iii. 

CATES, n.f [of uncertain etymology ; Skinner imagines it may 
be corrupted from delicate ; which is not likely, becaufe Junius 
obfen es, that the Dutch have later in the fame fenfe with our 
cater. It has no fngtdar.] Viands; food; difhofmeat; ge- 
nerally employed to fignify nice and luxurious food. 

The fair acceptance. Sir, creates 
The entertainment perfect, not the cates. Ben Jobnfon. 

O wafteful riot, never w’cll content 
With low priz’d fare ; hunger ambitious 
Of cates by land and fea far fetcht and font. Raleigh. 

Alas, how fimplc to thefe cates. 

Was that crude apple, that diverted Eve! Par. Lojl, b. ii. 

They by th’ alluring odour drawn, in hafte 
Fly to the dulcet cates, and crouding fip 
Their palatable bane. Philips. 

With coftly cates fhc ftain’d her frugal board, 

Then with ill-gotten wealth fhe bought a lord. Arbuthnot. 
Ca'tfish. n.f. The name of a fea-fifh in the Weft Indies ; fo 
called from its round head and large glaring eyes, by which 
they are difeovered in hollow rocks. Philips s Ik cnldofli ords. 
Ca'tharpings. n.f Small ropes in a fhip, running in little 
blocks from one fide of the fhrouds to the other, near the 
deck ; they belong only to the main fhrouds ; and their ufc is 
to force the fhrouds tight, for the cafe and fafety of the mans, 

when the fhip rolls. . 

Catha'rtical. \adj. [ xaSs^-mk.] Purging medicines. I he 
Catha'rtick. > vermicular or pcriftaltick motion of the guts 
continually helps on their contents, from the pylorus to the 
rectum ; and every irritation either quickens that motion in its 
natural order, or occafions fomc little ihverfions in it. In both, 
what but llightly adheres to the coats, will be loofened, and 
they will bc^more agitated, and thus rendered more fluid. By 
this only it ismanifeft, how a cathartic haftens and increafes the 
difeharges by {tool ; but where the force of the ftimulus is 
Treat, all the appendages of the bowels, and all the vifcera in 
the abdomen, will be twitched ; by which a great deal will be 
drained back into the inteftines, and made a part of what they 

difeharge. . . , 

Ouickfilver precipitated cither with gold, or without addi- 
•iorjinto a powder, is wont to be flrongly enough ^ ee,thartical, 
though the chymifts have not yet proved, that cither gold or 

mercury hath any fait at all, much lefs any that is purgative, 
mercury uaui <u<y Boyle's Sceptical Cbymjlry. 

Luftrations and eatharticks of the mind were fought for, and 
all endeavour ufed to calm and regulate the fu^of jaf- 

The piercing cauflicks ply their fpiteful pow r, 

Emetieks ranch, and keen eatharticks fcour. M >• 

Plato has called mathematical demonftrations the eatharticks 
or purgatives of the foul. Addifon. Spectator, r 507. 

Catha'rticalness. n f [from catharticai] Purging qua.ity. 
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Ca'thead. n. f. A kind of foflil. 

Thefe nodules, with leaves in them, called catheads, fecmtrt 
confifi of a fort of iron ftonc, not unlike that which is found 
in the rocks near Whitehaven in Cumberland, where they n't 
themcatfcaups Wood-ward on&JJil. 

Ca i head, n.f [In a fhip.] A piece of timber with twofljj. 
vers at one end, having a rope and a block, to which is faften- 
cd a great iron hook, to trice up the anchor from the hawfe to 
the top of the forccaftlc. - SeaD : “ 

he'dral. adj. [from cathedra, Lat. a chair of authority " 
i epifcopal fee.] ) 5 

1. Epifcopal; containing the fee of a bifhop. 

A cathedral church is that wherein there are two or more 
perfons, with a bifhop at the head of them, that do make as it 
were one body politick. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

Methought I fat in feat of majefty, 

In the cathedral church of Weftminfter. Shakcfp. Hairy VI. 

2. Belonging to an epifcopal church. 

His conftant and regular aflifting at the cathedra! fervice was 
never interrupted by the fharpnefs of weather. Lode. 

3. In low phrafe, antique ; venerable ; old. This feems to be 
the meaning in the following lines. 

Here aged trees cathedral walks compofc. 

And mount the hill in venerable rows ; 

There the green infants in their beds are laid. Pope. 

Catiie'dral. n.f. The head church of a diocefe. 

Fhere is nothing in Leghorn fo extraordinary as the cathedral, 
which a man may view with pleafure, after he has fecn St. Pe- 
ter,s * Addifn on Italy. 

Ca'therinf. pear. See Pear. 

For llrcaks of red were mingled there. 

Such as are on a Catherine pear. 

The fide that’s next the fun. Suckling. 

Cathe'ter. n.f [*:iS.TZ£.] A hollow and fomewhat crooked in- 
flrumcnt, to thruft into the bladder, to aflift in bringing away 
the urine, when the pafiage is flopped by a flone or gravel. 

A large clyfler, fuddcnly injected, hath frequently forced the 
urine out of the bladder ; but if it fail, a catheter muft help 
you. TVif man's Surgery. 

Ca'tholes. n.f. [In a fhip.] Two little holes aftern above the 
gun-room ports, to bring in a cable or hawfer through them to 
the capftain, when there is occafion to heave the fhip aftern. 

Sea Did. 

CathoLicism. n.f. [from catholick.] Adherence to the catho- 
lick church. 

CA'THOLICK. adj. [catholique, Fr. xsdkku:©'.] Univerfal or ge- 
neral. 

1. The church of Jefus Chrift is called catholick, becaufe it ex- 
tends throughout the world, and is not limited by time. 

2. Some truths arc faid to be catholick, becaufe they are received 
by all the faithful. 

3. Catholick is often fet in oppofition to hcretick or fe&ary, and 
to fchifmatick. 

4. Catholick, or canonical cpiftles, arc feven in number ; that of 
St. James, two of St. Peter, three of St. John, and that of St. 
Jude. They are called catholick, becaufe they arc directed to all 
the faithful, and not to any particular church ; and canonical, 
becaufe they contain excellent rules of faith and morality. 

Calmet. 

Doubtlefs the fucccfs of thofe your great and catholick endea- 
vours will promote the empire of man over nature, and bring 
plentiful acceflion of glory to your nation. Glanvilld s Sccpjis. 

Thofe fyftems undertake to give an account of the formation 
of the univerfc, by mechanical hypothefes of matter, moved 
either uncertainly, or according to fome catholick laws. Ray. 

CathoLicon. n.f. [from catholick-, {«■*«.] An uni- 

verfal medicine. 

Prefcrvation again ft that fin, is the contemplation of the laft 
judgment. This is indeed a catholicon againft all ; but we find 
it particularly applied by St. Paul to judging and defpifing our 
brethren. Government of the Tongue. 

Ca'tkins. n.f [kattekens, Dutch. In botany.] Anafiemblagc 
of imperfect flowers hanging from trees, in manner of a 
rope or cat’s tail ; ferving as male blofi'oms, or flowers of the 
trees, by which they are produced. Chambers. 

CaTlike. adj. [from cat and like ] Like a cat. 

A lionefs, with udders all drawn dry. 

Lav couching head on ground, with catlike watch. 

3 6 Shakefp. As you like it-. 

Ca'tlivg. n.f t „ . 

1. A difmembring knife, ufed by furgeons. -[’‘fe 

2. It feems to be ufed by Sbakefpcarc for catgut ; t.ie mata r s 0 

What mufick there will be in him after Hector has knock'd 
out his brains, I know not. But, I am furc, none; un c st ie 
fuller Apollo get his finews to make catlings of. Tr. or -''!/• 

3. The down or mofs growing about walnut trees, re cm 

the hair of a cat. ‘ 

Ca'tmint. n.f [cataria, Lat.] The name of a » 

The leaves are like thofe of the nettle or betonj , nl \ 
part hoary, and of a ftrong feent. I he flowers ere co c i? 
to a thick fpike ; die crcll cf the flower is oroad and j 
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and the lip divided into three fegraents. It grows wALmd ’ 

is ufed in medicine. ^ 

Cato'ptrxcal. adj. [from catoptncks.] Relating to c..top 

tricks, or vifion by refledlion. , c . 

A catcptrical or dioptrical heat is fuperiour to any, vitrifying 

the liardcft fubftances. , . ct! A "\ 

Cato'ptricks n. f a looking glafs.] That part of 

opticks which treats of vifion by reflection. , 

Ca'tpipe. n.f. [from cat and pipe.] The fame with cat cal ; 
an inftrument that makes a fqueaking noife. ? . 

Some fongfters can no more fing in any chamoer but their 
own, than fome clerks can read in any book but their own ; 
put them out of their road once, and they are mere eatp,pes 
and dunces. . LEJlrcmge. 

Cat’s-kye. A flone. . , . , „ 

Cat's-eye is of a glittering grey, interchanged with a ftrawco - 
j our J LVocdward on Foffds. 

Cat’s-foot. n.f. An herb ; the fame with alchoof, or ground- 
ivy ; which fee. 

Cat’s-head. n.f. A kind of apple. . 

Cat's-head, bv fome called the go-no-further, is a very large 
apple, and a good bearer. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Ca'tsilver. n.f A kind of foflile. 

Catfdvcr is compofed of plates that are generally plain and 
parallel, and that are flexible and claftick ; and is of three forts, 
the yellow or golden, the white or filvery, and the black. 

Woodward on Foffds. 

Cat's-tail. n.f. 

1. A long round fubftance, that grows in winter upon nut-trees, 
pines, idc. 

2. A kind of reed which bears a fpike like the tail of a cat. 

Phillips's World of Words. 

Ca'tsup. n.f A kind of pickle, made from mufhroonis. 

And, for our home-bred Brilifh cheer, 

Botargo, catfup , and cavier. Swift . 

Ca'ttle. n.f. [a word of very common ufe, but of doubtful or 
unknown etymology. It is derived by Skinner, Menage, and 
Spelman, from capitalia, qua ad caput pertinent ; perfonal goods : 
in which fenfe chattels is yet ufed in our law. Mandeville ufes 
catelc for price.] 

j. Bealls of pafture; not wild nor domeflick. 

Make poor men’s cattle break their necks. Shakefp. T. Andr. 
And God made the bead of the earth after his kind, and 
eattlc after their kind, and every thing that crecpeth upon the 
earth after his kind. Gen. i. 25. 

2. It is ufed in reproach of human beings. 

Boys and women are for the mod part cattle of this colour. 


in 


Shakefp. As you like it. 
lorfe, Ital.] A proccf- 


Cavalca'de. n.f. [Fr. from cava Ho, a horfe, 
fion on horfeback. 

Y our cavalcade the fair fpe&a tors view. 

From their high {landings, yet look up to you : 

From your brave train each Angles out a ray, 

And longs to date a conqueft from your day. Dryden. 
How muft the heart of the old man rejoice, when he faw 
fuch a numerous cavalcade of his own railing ? Addifon. Sped. 
CAV ALI'ER. n.f. [cavalier, Fr.J 

1 . A horfeman ; a knight. 

2. A gay fprightly military man. 

For who is he, whofe chin is but enrich’d 
With one appearing hair, that will not follow 
Thefe cull’d and choice drawn cavaliers to France ? 

, Shake/p. Henry VIII. 

3. The appellation of the party of king Charles the firft. 

Each party grows proud of that appellation, which their ad- 
verfaries at firft intend as a reproach : of this fort were the 
Guclfs and Gibclines, Hugenots, and Cavaliers. Swift 

Cavali'er. adj. [from the fubft.] ’ 

1. Gay; fprightly; warlike. 

2. Generous ; brave. 

'Fhc people are naturally not valiant, and not much cavalier. 
Now it is the nature of cowards to hurt, where they can re- 

jSIt haughty. 

Ca''*”'' — - J - rr 


dlfdainfufly' * ^ CaVa ^ ,er ’^ Haughtily ; arrogantly ; 

C r VA m j* ”■(' , [ cayalerie, F r.] Horfe troops ; bodies of men 
lurniihed with horfes for war. 

If a Hate run moll to gentlemen, and the bufbandmen and 
plowmen be but as their workfolks, you may have a T 00 d ca- 
vatry but never good liable bands of foot. Bacon's Henry VII 

fWlTr '1 t , hcb r attic of Blenheim, could not fuftain the 

Ihock of the Bntifh horfe. Addifon on the State of the War 

a holw”' ”• *■ [““> T » “>■>» o* , L dig i,no 

C w“.‘ W ' "■/■ t rrom Lat. In architecture.] Tire hoi- 

be tK °f° r i! lnderdlgSmg of the earth for cel >arage ; allowed to 
be the fixth part of the height of the whole building 

CaLdf.ef.ck' nr AC r v L , P ‘^s World of Words. 

i» Fnurce: evheifthey weretSafc* * ,0wn 

Phillips's World of Words. 
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CA'UDLE. n.f [chaudeau, Fr.] A mixture of wine and 't.ier 
. redients, given to women in childbed, and ftex periom*. 

Ye (hall have a hempen caudle then, and the help of ahatenet. 

Sb iejp- Henry \ I p. »• 
He had rood broths, caudle, and fuch like; and 1 oe;:cvc lx 
did drink fome wine. If if -man’s Surgeiy. 

To CaLdle. v.a. [from the noun.] To make caudle; tonnx 
as caudle. 

Will the cold brook, 

Candied with ice, caudle thy morning tafte, . 

To cure thy o’ernight’s furfeit ? Smurf p. 1 mien. 

CAVE. 11. J. [cave, 1 ' r. cavca, Lat.J . 

x. A cavern; a den; a hole entering honzontai.y under tr.e 
ground ; a habitation in the eartli. 

The wrathful fkies 

Gallow the very wand’rers of the dark, 

And make them keep their caves. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Bid him bring his power 
Before fun-rifing, left his ion George /all 
Into the blind cave of eternal night. Shakefp. Richard Ilf. 
They did fquarc, and carve, and polifti their ltonc and mar- 
ble works, even in die very cave of the quarry. /Potion. 

Through this a cave was dug with vaft expcncc. 

The work it feem’d of fome fufpipious prince. Dryden. 
2 . A hollow; any hollow place. 

The objccl of fight doth ftrike upon die pupil of the eye di- 
rcclly ; whereas the cave of the eye doth hold oft die found a 
little. Bacon's Natural Hijlory, N° 27 2. 

To Cave. v. n. [from the noun.] To dwell in a cave. 

It may be heard at court, that fuch as we 
Cave here, haunt here, are outlaws, and in time 
May make fome ftrongcr heed. Shakefp. Cymlclh:?. 

Cave'at. n.f. [caveat, Lat. let him beware.] 

A caveat is an intimation given to fome ordinary or ccclcfi- 
aftical judge by the acl of man, notifying to him, that he ought 
to beware how he acls in fuch or fuch an affair. Ayliffe. 

The chicfeft caveat in reformation muft be to keep out the 
Scots. Spenfr on Ireland. 

I am in danger of commencing poet, perhaps laureat ; pray 
defirc Mr. Rowe to enter a caveat. Trumbull to Pope. 

Ca'vern. »• J. [caverna, Lat.J A hollow place in the ground. 

Where wilt thou find a cavern dark enough 
To mask thy monftrous vifage ? Shakejp. Julius Cafar. 

Monfters of the foaming deep. 

From the deep ooze, and gelid cavern rous’d, 

They flounce and tremble in unwieldy joy. Thomfon . 

Ca'verned. adj. [from cavern.] 

1. Full of caverns ; hollow; excavated. 

Embattled troops, with flowing banners, pafs 
Through flow’ry meads, delighted; nor diftruft 
The finding furface; whilft the cavern' d ground 
Burfts fatal, and involves the hopes of war 
In firywhirles. PhiLpt. 

High at his head from out the cavern' d rock. 

In living rills a gulhing fountain broke. Pope's Od-ffey. 

2. Inhabiting a cavern. ’ 

No bandit fierce, no tyrant mad with pride. 

No cavern d hermit, reft ielf-fatisfy’d. Pope's Effhy on Man. 
Ca'Vkrnous. adj. [from cavern.] Full of caverns. 

No great damages arc done by earthquakes, except only in 
thofe countries which are mountainous, and confequently ftony 
and cavernous underneath. Woodward’s Nat Hi/hri 

CAVE’SSON. n.f [Fr. In horfemanfhip.J ^ J i 

A fort of nofeband, fometimes made of iron, ard fometimes 
of leather or wood ; fometimes flat, and fometimes hollow or 
t willed ; which is put upon the nofe of a horfe, to forward the 
fupplmg and breaking of him. 

An iron cavejfon faves and fpares the mouths of young horfes 
when they are broken; :or, by the help of it, they areaccuf- 
tomed to obey the hand, and to bend the neck and fhouldere 
without hurting their mouths, or fpoiling their bare with the 

r. lC ‘ r Farrier's Did. 

k.AUF. ». J. A chcft with holes on the top, to keep lifts a li vc ; n 

the water. PhiBipfs World of Words. 

Caught, partiap. paff. [from to catch-, which fee.] 

Caviare, n.f [the etymology uncertain, unlefs it come from 
garum, Lat. fauce, or pickle, made of fifh falted.] 

The eggs of a fturgeon being falted, and made up into a 
mafs, were firft brought from Conflantinoplc by the Italians 
and called caviare. Crew’s Muf^ml 

Cavier. n.f. A corruption of caviare. See Catsup 
T o CAVIL, y. n. [caviller, Fr. cavilluri , Lat.J To raife can- 
tious and frivolous objections. ^ ~ 

I’ll give thrice fo much land 
T o any well deferving friend ; 

But, in the way of bargain, mark ye me, 

FH on the ninth part of a hair. Shakefp. Hear , IV 

My lord, you do not well, in obftinacy J * * J 
. To cavil in the courfe of this contract. Shakefp. Henry VI 

of ^ s ^ 

To Ca'vil. v.a. To receive or treat with objefticnL^ 
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Thou didft accept them : wilt thou enjoy the good. 

Then cavil the conditions? Paradift Lojl , Lx. 1. 579. 

Ca'vil. n. j. [from the verb.] Falfe or frivolous objections. 
Wifer men confidcr how fubjeft the bell things have been 
unto cavil , when wits, poflefied with difdain, have fet them up 
as their mark to (hoot at. Hooker , b. v. § 4. 

Several divines, in order to anfwer the cavils of thole adver- 
faries to truth and morality, began to find out farther explana- 
tions. " Swift. 

Cavilla'tjon. n. f. [from cavil.] The difpofuion to make 
captious objeftion ; the practice of objecting. 

I might add fo much concerning the large odds between the 
cafe of the eldeft churches, in regard of heathens, and ours, in 
refpeft of the church of Rome, that very cavillaiion itfc-lf Ihould 
be fatisfied. Hooker , />. iv. § 7. 

Ca'viller. a. f. [cavillator, Lat.] A man fond of making ob- 
jections ; an unfair adverfary ; a captious difputant. 

The candour which Horace thews, is that which diftinguifhes 
a critick from a caviller ; he declares, that he is not offended at 
thofc little faults, which may be imputed to inadvertency. 

Addijon. Guardian , N" 1 1 o. 
There is, I grant, roomtlill left for a caviller to mifreprefent 
my meaning. Atterbury’s Prof, to bis Sermons. 

Ca'villingly. adv. [from cavilling.] In acavilling manner. 

Ca villous, adj. [from cavil.] Full of objections. 

Thofc perfons are faid to be cavillous and unfaithful advo- 
cates, by whofe fraud and iniquity juftice is deftroyed. Ayliffie. 

GAVIN. 7i. f. [French.] In the military art it fignifies a natu- 
ral hollow, fit to cover a body of troops, and confequcntly fa- 
cilitate their approach to a place. Di£l. 

Ca'vitv. ti. f [cavitas, Latin.] Hollowncfs; hollow; hollow 
place. 

The vowels are made by a free paflage of breath, vocalized 
through the cavity of the mouth ; the laid cavity being difie- 
rcntly Ihaped by the poftures of the throat, tongue, and lips. 

Holder’s Elements of Speech. 
There is nothing to be left void in a firm building ; even 
the cavities ought not to be filled with rubbifli, which is of a 
perilhing kind. Dryde/i’s Dedication to /Encid. 

Materials packed together with wonderful art in the fcvcral 
cavities of the fcull. Addifon. Spectator, N° 275. 

An inftrumentwith a fmall cavity, likcafmall fpoon, dipt in 
oil, may fetch out the ftone. Arbictbnot on Diet. 

If the atmofphcre was reduced into water, it would not make 
an orb above thirty two feet deep, which would foon be fwal- 
lowed up by the cavity of the fea, and the deprefied parts of the 
earth. " Bentley. 

Cauk . n.f It denotes a coarfc talky fpar. Woodward. 

Ca'uky. adj. [from cauk.] A white, opaque, cauky fpar, (hot 
or pointed. Woodward on Fojfils. 

Caul. n.f. [of uncertain etymology.] 

1. The net in which women indofe their hair; the hinder part 
of a woman’s cap. 

Nc fpared they to ftrip her naked all. 

Then when they had dcfpoil’d her tire and caul. 

Such as Ihe was, their eyes might her behold. , Fairy £K b. i. 

Her head with ringlets of her hair is crown’d, 

And in a golden caul the curls are bound. Dryden' s Aineid. 

2. Any kind of fmall net. 

An Indian mantle of feathers, and the feathers wrought into 
a caul of packthread. Grew's Mufamm. 

3. The omentum ; the integument in which the guts are in- 

The caul ferves for the warming the lower belly, like an 
apron or piece of woollen cloth. Hence a certain gladiatour, 
whofe caul Galen cut out, was fo liable to fuller cold, that he 
kept his belly conftantly covered with wool .Ray on the Creation. 

The beaft they then divide, and difunitc 
The ribs and limbs, obfervant of the rite : 

On thefe, in double cauls involv’d with art. 

The choiceft morfels lay. Pope's OdyJfey,b.\\\. /• 5 S $* 

Cauli'f f.ROUS. adj. [from caulis , a ftalk, and fero, to bear, Lat.] 
A term in botany for fuch plants as have a true ftalk, which a 

C.SlFflower !*£/ [from caulis , Lat. the ftalk of a plant.] A 
fpecies of cabbage ; which fee. 

Towards the end of the month, earth up your winter plants 
and falad herbs; and plant forth your and cabbage, 

which were fown in Auguft. Evelyn s kaiendar. 

To Caulk. SccToCalk. ... 

To Caupo'nate. «. 71. [ caupor.o , Lat.] To keep a viftualhng- 

houfc ; to fell wine or victuals. 

Cau'sable. adj. [from caujo, low Lat.] I bat which may ic 
caufed, or effefted by a caufe. 

That may be miraculoufly effected in one, which is naturally 
capable in .-mother. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. UI. 

Cau'sal. adj. [caufilis, low Lat.] Relating to caufes ; imply- 

me or containing caufes. . 

Every motion owning a dependence on prerequired motors, 
we can have no true knowledge of any, except we wou 1 - 
tiiuftly pry into the whole method of caujal concatenations. 

Glanvilte's Scepfis Scie’itifca , c. 35 * 
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Cat fa! propofitions are, where two propofitions are joined hv 
caufal Particles ; as, houfes were not built, that they might be 
dchioycd ; Rchoboam was unhappy, becaufe he followed evil 
counfcl. Watt' l ■ 

Causa'lity. n.f. [caufa litas, low Latin.] The agency^ 
caufe ; the quality of caufing. 3 a 

As he created all things, (o is he beyond and in them all i„ 
his very eflcnce, as being the foul of their caufalities, and’thc 
cllcTitial caufe of their exiftences. Broom's Vulgar Errours 
By an unadvifed tranfilicncy from the effeft to the remoteii 
caufe, we obferve not the connexion, through the interpofal of 

__ more immediate caufalities. Glanvdle's Scepfis , c. u 

C a^us ally. adv. [from caujal.] According to the order orie" 
riesof caufes. 

i hus may it more be caufally made out, what Hippocrates 
affirmed], Broun’ s Vulgar Errours. 

Causa tion. n.f [from caufo, low Lat.] The aft or power of 
caufing. 

1 hus doth lie fometimes delude 11s in the conceits of ffars 
and meteors, befides their allowable actions, aferibing cffedls 
thereunto of independent caufation. Emm's Vulgar Errours. 

Ca'usative. adj. [a term in grammar.] That exprefles a 
caufe or rcafon. 

Ca'usator. n.f. [from caufo, low Lat.] A caufer; anautliour 
of any effeft. 

Demonftrativcly imderftanding the limplicity of perfection 
and the invifible condition of the firft caufator , it was out of 
the power of earth, or the areopagy of hell, to work them from 
i f - Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. i. c. 10. 

CAUSE, n.f. [caufa, Lat.] 

1. That which produces or effects any thing ; the efficient. 

The wife and learned amongft the very heathens them- 
fclves, have all acknowledged fome firft caufe, whereupon ori- 
ginally the being of all things dependeth ; neither have they 
otherwife fpoken of that caufe, than as an agent, which, know- 
ing what and why it worketh, obferveth, in working, a moft 
exact order or law. Hooker, b. i. §2. 

Butterflies, and other flies, revive eafily when they feem 
dead, being brought to the fun or fire ; the caufe whereof is the 
diffulion of the vital fpirit, and the dilating of it by a little 
heat. Bacons Natural Hi/lory, N° 697. 

Caufe is a fubftance exerting its power into aft, to make one 
thing begin to be. Lode. 

2. The reafon ; motive to any thing. 

The reft (hall bear fome other fight. 

As caufe will be obey’d. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

So great, fo conftant, and fo general a praftice, muff needs 
have not only a caufe, but alfo a great, a conftant, and a gene- 
ral caufe, every way commenfurate to fuch an effeft. South. 

Thus, royal fir ! to fee you landed here. 

Was caufe enough of triumph for a year. Dryclen : 

IF. neas wond’ring flood : then ask’d the caufe. 

Which to die ftream the crouding people draws. Dryden. 

Even he. 

Lamenting that there had been caufe of enmity, 

Will often wifh fate had ordain’d you friends. 

Rowe's Ambitious Stepmother. 

3. Caufe of debate; fuhjeft of litigation. 

O madnefs of difeourfe ! 

That caufe fets up with and againft thyfelf ! 

Bifold authority. Sbakefp. Troilus and Crejftda. 

Hear the caufes between your brethren, and judge rightc- 
oufly between every man and his hrodier, and the ftrangerthat 
is with him. Dent. i. 16. 

4. Side ; party ; ground or principle of aftion or oppofition. 

Ere to thy caufe, and thee, my heart inclin’d, 

Or love to party had feduc’d my mind. Ticked. 

To Cause, v. a. [from the noun.] To effeft as an agent ; to 
produce. 

She weeping ask’d, in thefe her blooming years, 

What unforefeen misfortune caus’d her care 
To loath her life, and languifh in defpair. Dryden’ s Fables. 
Things that move fo fwift, as not to affcft the fenfes ilii- 
tinftly, and fo caufe not any train of ideas in the mind, arc not 
perceived to move. Locke. 

Cau'selesly. adv. [from cauf clefs.] Without caufe ; without 
reafon. .. 

Human laws are not to be broken with fcandal, nor stall 
without rcafon ; for he that does it caufelcfly, is a dcfpifcr of 
the law-, and undervalues its authority. Taylor’s Holy Living. 

Cau'seless. adj. [from caufe.] 

1. Without caufe ; original to itfelf. 

Reach th’ Almighty’s facred throne, 

And make his caufelcfs pow’r, the caufe of all things, known. 

J Blockmarks Creation. 

2. Without juft ground or motive. 

Yet is my truth yplight. 

And love avow’d to other lady late. 

That, to remove the fame, I have no might ; ... 

To chance love caufelcfs, is reproach to warlike knight. 

Spcnfer’s Fairy Shteen, b- ii. cant. vu.Jlanz. 5 °- 

And 






is no fuf- 
Hooker, b. v. 


Waller. 
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And me and mine, threats not with war but death ; 

Thus caufelcfs hatred endlefs is uneath. Fairfax, b. iv. 

The caujelefs diflike, which others have conceived 
ficient reafon for us to forbear in any place, 

As women yet who apprehend 
Some fudden caufe of caufclefs fear. 

Although that feeming caufe take end, 

A (baking through their limbs they find. 

Alas ! my fears are caufelcfs and ungrounded, 

Fantaftick dreams, and melancholy fumes. Denham s Sophy. 

Ca'user. n. J. [from caufe.] He that caufes; the agent by 
which an effeft is produced. 

Is not the confer of thefe timelels deaths, _ 

As blameful as the executioner ? Sbakefp. Richard IN. 

Ca'use y. J n. f [ chauffee , Fr. This word, by a falfe notion of 

Ca'useway. j its etymology, has been lately written caujt - 
way.] A way raifed and paved; a way raifed above the reft 
of the ground. 

To Shuppim the lot came forth weftward by the caufey. 

1 Chron. xxvi. 16. 

Th’ other way Satan went down, 

The caufeway to hell-gate. Paradife Lojl, b. x. 1 . 41 5 - 

But that broad caufeway will direft your way. 

And you may reach the town by noon of day. Dryden. 

Whofe caufeway parts the vale with fhady rows ; 

Whofe feats the weary traveller repofe. Pope. 

Ca'usticAL. I adj. [ xaujixk.] Medicaments which, by their 

Ca'ustick. ) violent aftivity and heat, deftroy the texture 
of the part to which they are applied, and eat it away, 
or burn it into an efehar, which they do by the extreme mi- 
nutenefs, afperity, and quantity of motion, that, like thofe of 
fire itfelf, deftroy the texture of the folids themfelves, and 
change what they are applied to, into a fubftance like burnt 
flefh ; which, in a little time, with detergent dreffing, falls quite 
off, and leaves a vacuity in the part. fhtincy. 

If extirpation be fafe, the beft way will be by caujlical medi- 
cines or efcaroticks. Wifeman's Surgery. 

I propofed eradicating by efcaroticks, and began with a cauf- 
tick ftone. Wifeman's Surgery. 

Air too hot, cold and moift, abounding perhaps with cauf- 
tick, aftringent, and coagulating particles. Arbuthnot. 

Ca'ustick. n.f. A cauftick or burning application. 

It was a t<m<lcrnefs to mankind, that introduced 
and caujlicks , which are indeed but artificial fires. 

The piercing caujlicks ply their fpiteful pow’r, 

Emcticks ranch, and keen catharticks fcour. 

CA'U'I EL. n. J. [cautcla, Lat.] Caution; fcruple; a 
ufed. 

Perhaps he loves you now ; 

And now no foil of cautel doth befmerch 
; The virtue of his will. Sbakefp. Hamlet. 

Ca'utelous. adj. [cauteleux, Fr.] 

1. Cautious; wary; provident. 

Palladio doth wifh, like a cautclous artifan, that the inward 
walls might bear fome good fharc in the burden. Wotton. 

2. Wily; cunning; treacherous. 

Of themfelves, for the moft part, they are fo cautclous and 
wily headed, cfpecially being men of fo fmall experience and 
praftice in law matters, that you would wonder whence they 
borrow fuch fubtilties and fly fhifts. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Your fon 

W ill or exceed the common, or be caught 

With cautclous baits and praftice. ° Sbakefp. Coriclanus. 

Cautelously. adv. [from cautclous.] Cunningly; fifty • 
treacheroufly ; cautioufly ; warily. 3 ’ 

rhe Jews, not undoubtedly refolved of the fciatica fide of 
Jacob, do cautcloufly, in their diet, abftain from both. 

. „ . Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. vii. c. 1. 

All pretorian courts, if any of the parties be laid afieep, un- 
der pretence of a retirement, and the other party doth caute- 
ioufly get the ftart and advantage, yet they will fet back all 
things injlatu quo pnus. Bacon’s War with Spain. 

C fl n, I k \, TION ' n ' f' IT™? 1 cauterize.] The aft of burning 
fleffi with hot irons, or cauftick medicaments. 

hey require, after cauterization, no fuch bandage, as that 
thereby you need to fear interception of the fpirits. Wipe 

ToCa «... Fr.] To burn with dt 

For each true worJ a Wilier, and each fclfe. 

Be cauterizing to the root o’ th’ tongue, 

Lonfuming it with fpcaking. SlmheL <r - 

^HS!t?° U f gh C K nth - ridCS haVC fUCh 2 corro ^ar TZ- 

is bredft a duller matt‘s ^ ? f ^ e but 

ThedefigSretuterv ’ ^ ^uraF Hijlory. 


corrofives 

Temple. 

Garth. 
word dif- 


eman. 

cau- 


mrr . but tvTr. „ ~ r y iS t0 prevent the canal from clof- 

mg , but the operators confefs, that, in perfons cauterized, the 


tears trickle down ever after c/ r. — 

CATTERY, n. f [ xaL , Shar P 5 S ^gery. 

ahoS/and' ftfe la«er ' 5 the firft is bu rning by 

oaany is jSS? ufed caull,ck c medicine - The aftu^ 
VOL. f 7 Ufed to ft °P mortification, by burning the 
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dead parts to the quick ; or to ftop the effufion of blood, by 

fearing up the veficls. <F tnc ) 1 

In heat of fight it will be neccflary to have your aftual cast- 
tery always ready ; for that will fccure the bleeding arteries in 
a moment. Wifeman's Surgery. 

CATTION. n.f. [caution, Fr. cautio, Lat.] 

1. Prudence, as it refpefts danger ; forefight; provident care; 
warinefs. 

2. Security for. _ . . . . 

Such conditions, and cautions of the condition, as might af- 
fure the people with as much afl'urance as worldly matters bear. 

Sidney. 

The Cedar, upon this new acqucft, gave him part of Bac- 
charia for caution for his dilburfements. Howe! s V ical Forejl. 

The parliament would vet give his majefty fufficient caution 
that the war fliould be profecuted. Clarendon. 

He that objefts any crime, ought to give caution by the 
means of fureties, that he will pcrfeverc in the profccution of 
fuch crimes. Ayhffe s Purergon. 

3. Provifion or fecurity againft; direftion. 

In defpite of all the rules and cautions of government, the 
moft dangerous and mortal of vices will come off. L’Ejlrange. 

4. Provifionary precept. 

Attention to the forementioned fvmptoms affords the beft 
cautions and rules of diet, by way of prevention. Arbuthnot. 

5. Warning. 

To Ca'ution. v. a. [from the noun.] To warn ; to give no- 
tice of a danger. 

How fhall our thought avoid the various fnare ? 

Or wifdom to our caution’d foul declare 
The different fhapes thou pleafeft to employ. 

When bent to hurt, and certain to deftroy ? 

You caution’d me againft their charms. 

But never gave me equal arms ; 

Your lefl'ons found the weakeft part. 

Aim’d at the head, but reach’d the heart. Swift. 

Ca'utionary. adj. [from caution.] Given as a pledge, or in 
fecurity. 

I am made the cautionary pledge. 

The gage and hoftage of your keeping it. Southcrne. 

Is there no fecurity for the ifland of Britain ? Has the enemy 
no cautionary towns and fea-ports, to give us for fecuring 
trade ? Swift. 

Ca'utious. adj. [from cautus , Lat.] Wary ; watchful. 

Be cautious of him ; for he is fometimes an inconftant lovers 
becaufe he hath a great advantage. Swift. 

Ca'utiously. adv. [from cautious.] In an attentive, wary 
manner. 

They know how fickle common lovers are : 

Their oaths and vows are cautioujly believ’d ; 

For few there are but have been once deceiv’d. Dryden. 

Cautiousness, n. f. [from cautious.] W atchfulnefs ; vigi- 
lance; circumfpeftion ; provident care ; prudence with refpeft: 
to danger. 

I could not but approve their generous conftancy and cau- 

tiou M s \ „ K. Charles. 

We fhould always aft with great cautioufiefs and circum- 
fpection, in points where it is not impoffible that wc may be 
deceived. Addifon. Spettator , N° 399. 

I o Law, v. n. [taken from the found.] To cry as the rook, 
raven, or crow. 

Ruffet-patcd choughs, many in fort, 

Rifing and cawing at the gun’s report. Sbakefp. 

, here is a walk of aged elms, fo very high, that the rooks 
and crows upon the tops feem to be cawing in another region. 

.... . Addifon. Spectator, N J no. 

1 he rook, who high amid the boughs 
In early fpring, his airy city builds, 

And ceafelefs caws. 7-7, c . ■ 

C codfte N * n ^ ThC American I,ame for t,lc alligator of cro- 

To CEAliE. *. [cejfer, Fr. cejfo, Lat.] 

'• lo leave oft; to flop; to give over; todefift. 

. .The lives of all, who ccafe from combat, fpare : 

„ t * 1 I bro * he T s be 7 °}J moft Peculiar care. Drdyen's Aurenr. 

2. I o fail ; to be extinft. * 

The poor man fhall never ccafe out of the land. Dcut.xv. 1 r 
j he foul being removed, the faculties and operations of life" 
fcnfe and imdhft,on ca fi from that mU, mfL,, and « S 

3. Tolle'atan end. 

But now the wonder ceafes , fince I fee 

4 To^eft 6151 thm ° nly ’ TityrUSj for thee - Myden's VirgiVi Pajl. 

T T h ' minillcrs of Chrill have r afid from their labours Sira 

To Cease. To put a w put an end to. * 

Hafte you to lord Timon ; 

Importune him for monies ; be not ceas'd 
With flight denial. 

J ’ ^ u ,s ^ fier *0 make a dog go flower, 
4 * than 
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than to n»’ i- him (UnJ Rill. Basfix* Natural IB.'tJH' 990., 

Craft then this impious rage. Parfdijl Lsji , ' i. v. /. $.*5.. 

But he her fears to ceafe. 

Sent down the meek-ey'd peace. A Hit on. 

The difeerd is complcat, nor can they ceafe 
Tiie dire debate, nor yet command tin.' peace. Dryde'i, 

Cease, 11. f. [from the Verb.] Extinction; failure.. 

The craft of majefty 

Dies not alone, but, like a gulph, withdraws. 

What’s near it, \vit)i it. Sfakefp. Hamlet. 

Ce'asei,1..s. ad}, [from ceafe.] Inccflant ; perpetual; continual; 
without panic ; without flop ; without eii'd. 

My guiltlqls blood muft quench the. (ft ifckfs fire. 

On which my endlefs tears were bootlcfs (pent. Fairfax. 

All thefe, with ceafilefs praife his works behold. 

Both Jay and night. Paradife Loft, l. iv. I. 6.79. 

Like an oak 

That fiends fccurc, though all the winds employ 
Their ecafelefs roar, and onlyfheds its Itaves, 

Or mafi, which the revolving fpring refiores. Philips.. 

Ce'city. n.f. [sacitas, Lat.] Blindnefs; privation of fight. 
They are not blind, nor yet diftinctly fee ; there is in them 
no cecity , yet more than a cccuticncy ; they have fight enough 
to difeern the light, though not perhaps to difiinguifli objcif.s or 
colours. Brown's Vulgar Errcurs. 

Cp.cu'tiency. n.f. [ctooitio, Lat.] Tendency to blindnefs.; 
eloudinefs of fight. 

There is in them no cecity, yet more than a cecutiency. 

Brtnvn’s Vulgar Errcurs, b. iii. c. 1 8. 

CEDAR, n.f. [ccdrus, Lat.] A tree. 

It is evergreen ; the leaves are much narrower than thofe of 
the pine-tree, and many of them produced out of one tubercle, 
rcfcmbling a painter’s pencil ; it hath male flowers, or katkins, 
produced at remote difiances from the fruit on the fame tree. 
The feeds arc produced in large cones, fquamofe and turbinat- 
ed. The extension of the branches is very regular in cedar 
trees ; the ends of the fhoots declining, and thereby (hewing 
their upper furface, which is conftantly cloathed with green 
leaves, fo regularly as to appear at a diitance like a green car- 
pet, and, in waving about, make an agreeable profpe&. It is 
furprifing that this tree has not been more cultivated in Eng- 
land ; for it woidd be a great ornament to barren bleak moun- 
tains, even in Scotland, where few other trees would grow; it 
being a native of Mount Libanus, where the fnow continues 
moft part of the year. What wc find in Scripture, of the lofty 
cedars, is no ways applicable to the ftature of this tree ; for we 
find by tiiofe now growing in England, and by the teftimony of 
travellers, that have feen tholb few remaining trees on Mount 
Libanus, they arc not inclined to grow very lofty, but extend 
their branches very far ; to which the allufion, made by the 
Pfalmift, agrees very well, when, deferibing the flourifhing 
fhite of a people, he fays, they Jliall fpreael their branches tike the 
cedar tree. Maundrel," i n his’ Travels, fays, he meafured one of 
the largcft cedars on Mount Libanus, and’ found it to bc twelve 
yards fix incites in circumference, and found, and thirty feven 
vards in the fpread of its boughs. At about five or fix yards 
’from the ground, it was divided into five limbs, each of which 
was cquafto a great tree. The wood of this famous tree is ac- 
counted proof ngainfl: the putrefaction of animal bodies. The 
law dull is thought to be one of the fccrets ufed by the mounte- 
banks, who pretend to have the embalming myftery. This 
wood is alfo faid to yield an oil, which is famous for preferving 
kooks and writings, and the wood is thought by my lord Bacon 
to continue above a thoufand years found. It is alio rccorued, 
that, in the temple of Apollo, at Utica, there was found tim- 
ber of near two thoufand years old ; and the fiatuc of the god- 
defs, in the famous Epbefian temple, was faid to be of this ma- 
terial, as well as the timber work of that glorious ftruchire. 
This fort of timber is very dry, and fubject to fplit ; nor does 
it well endure to be faftened with nails; therefore pins of the 
fume wood are much preferable. Miller. 

I muft yield my hody to the earth : 

Thus yields the cedar to the axe’s edge, 

Whofc arms gaVe fhelter to the princely eagle ; 

Under whofe lhadc the ramping lion flept, 

Whofc top branch overpeer’d Jove’s fpreading tree. 

And kc-Dt low Ihrubs from winter’s pow’rful wind. 

Shakefp. Henry VI. p. iii. 

Ce'drine. adj. [ccdrbws, Lat] Of or belonging to the cedar 

tree • 

To CEIL. v. a. [cHo, Lat.] To overlay, or cover the inner 

roof of a building. . , . 

And the greater houfe he ceiled with fir-tree, which he over- 
laid with fine gold. . ?- Chfmi. ni. 5. 

How will he, from his houfe ceiled with cedai, be content 

with his Saviour’s lot, not to have where today his head 

Decay of Ptety. 


Bacon. 


Ci/iMNG. n.f [from or:/.] The inner roof. 

Varnifh makes ceilings not only ftiine, but laid. 

And now the thicken’d fky 
Like a dark ceiling flood ; down rufii’d the rain 
Impotuuiu, MiHons Paradife Loft , b. xi. /. 743. 


CEL 


Jubiyus beams from fide to fide 
Now on the walls, now on the pavement pie v. 

And to tile ceiling fiaih the glaring dav. yc 

Cb w., („■«*,.) 

1 he cup of the flower cpnfuts of tv.o which f<v,n 

fall away y die flower has four leaves, that arc expanded in term 
ot a crols. It grows wild, and is u.'ej in medicine. Miller 
Ce *■**?*»*> (the lejfr, or. Pile-iyirt.) [<. hdiilmimn minus , Lit 1 
It hath a gtamofe or grniiulofe root; the leaves are, roun- 
ouh ; t.ic flower lblks trail upon the ground ; the cun 0 f tlv 
hower nf ! 


min. 


or 


Cr. lat u r E. n.f [c, datura, Lat.] The art of calf ravin 
_ cutting in metals. 

I oCE'LI'.BRA TE. v. a. [celebro, Lat.] 

1. To praife; to commend; to give praife to; to make famous. 

The fongs of Sion were pfalms and pieces of poetry, that 
adored or celebrated the Supreme Being. Addifoh. Sped aim. 

I would have him read over the celebrated works of antiqui-. 
ty, which have ftccd the teft of fo many different ages. Addifen. 

2. I o difiinguifli by folcnin rites ; to perform fohmnly. 

He flew all them that were gone to celebrate the fubbath. 

^ 2 ‘^hccab. v. : 6,. 

. Cn the feaft day, the father comcth forth, after divine fer- 
vice, into a large room, where the feaft is celebrated. Bacon. 

3. To mention in a fet or folemn manner, whether of joy or fur- 
row. 

1 his paufe of pow’r, ’tis Ireland’s hour to mourn ; 

While England celebrates your fafe return. Dryicn. 

Celf. gra'tion. n.f [from celebrated] 

1 . Solemn performance ; folemn remembrance. 

He laboured to drive forrow from her, and to hefien the ce- 
lelration of their marriage. Sid-rj. 

He fiiall conceal it, 

While you arc willing it (hall come to note ; 

What time we will our celebration keep. 

According to my birth. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

During the celebration of this holy facrament, you attend ear- 
ncftly to what is done by the prieft. Taylor, 

2. Praife ; renown ; memorial. 

No more Ihall be added in this place, his memory dcfcrving 
a particular celebration , tha/i that his learning, piety and virtue^ 
have been attained by few. Clarendon, 

Some of the ancients may be thought fometimes to Lave ufed 
a lefs number of letters, by die celebration of thofe who have add-: 
cd to their alphabet. Holder's Elements of Speech, 

Cele'briol's. adj. [celebcr, Lat.] Famous; renowned; noted. 

The Jews, Jerufalcm, and the Temple, having been always 
fo cclcbrious ; yet when, after their captivities, they were dc- 
fpoiled of their glory, even then, die A (Tyrians, Greeks, and 
Romans, honoured, with facrifices, the moft high Gcd, whorq 
. diat nation worfiiippcd. Gtcm's Cefuoicgia Sacra, 

CeleRrio usly. adv. [from cAebricus.] In a f: x.ious qiyn qef. 
Celf/briouSness. n.f. [from cAchricus.] Renown; fame. 
CeleRrity. n.f. [cclcbntas, Lat.] Celebration; iiune. 

The manner of her receiving, and die celebrity of the mar- 
riage, were performed with great magnificence. _ Bacon, 
Cele'riacic. n.f. A fpccics of parfley ; it Is alio called turnep- 
rooted celery. 

Celerity, n.f. [celeritas, Lat.] Swifuiofs; fpeed; velocity. 

We very well fee in them, who thus plead, a wonderful cele- 
rity of difeourfe; for, perceiving at die firft hut only fomecaufp 
of fufpicion, and fear left it fliould be evil, they are prefcntly, 
in one and the felf-famc breath, refolved, that what beginning 
foever it had, there is no poflibility it fliould be good, llsoker. 

His former cuftom and pradlice was ever full of forwardness 
and celerity , to make head againft them. Bacon's Henry V II, 

Thus, with imagin’d wings, our fwift feene flies. 

In motion with no lefs celerity . 

Than that of thought. Shakefp. Ilcnry , 

Three things concur to make a percuflion great ; die bignvt-, 
the denfity, and the celerity of the body moved. 

Whatever cncrcafeth tiie denfity of the blood, even \> it tout 
encreafing its celerity, heats, becaufe a denfer body is hotter than 
ararcr . Arbuthnet on Aliments, 

Cf.'lery. n.f. A fpecics of parfey, which fee. 
CELE'SHAL. adj. [ celflis , Lat.] 
j. Heavenly; relating to the fiiperiour regions. 

There flay, until the twelve ceUJlial figns 

Have brought about their annual reckoning. 

’ r La our DJt- 


Shakefp. Love's La' ■•:!>■ Ayr- 
applied ctlejiial deferiptionsof other 
\rciuns Vulgar Errcurs, b. iv, c. 12, 


The ancients commonly ap_ 
climes to their own. Brown's Vulga 
: Heavenly ; relating to the bleded ftate. 

Play that' fad note 

I nam’d my knell ; whilft I fit meditating 
On that eelejlial harmony I go to. 

Heavenly, with refpecl to excellence, 

Canft thou pretend defire, whom zeal inflam q , 

To worlhip, and a pow’r eelejlial nam’d ? Ttlvniatlu 1 ^ 
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Telemachus, his bloomy face 

Glowing eelejlial fwcet, with godiike grat e. Pope's Odyfjy. 

Cele stial, n.f. [from the adj.] An inhabitant ot heaven, 

Thus affable and mild, the prince precedes, ' 

And to the dome th’ unknown celefttal leads. Pope, s Cdyffiy. 

Celestially, adv. [from ccltjticld] In a heavenly manner. 

To Cele stify. v. a. [from celijtis, Lat.J I o give lomediijig 
of heavenly nature to any thing. # 

\v c Ihould affirm, that all things were in all tilings, that 
heaven were but earth tcrrcilrified, and earth hut heaven cclf- 
tijicd ; 6r that each part above had influence upon its affinity bu- 
j ow Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Ce'liack. adj. the belly.] Relating to the lower belly. 

The blood moving flowly through the ceiiack and melen 1 tertek 
arteries, produce complaints. Arbuthnot on Ah mo. ts. 

Ce'libaci. II. J'. [from cadets, Latin.] Single life; unmarried 
ftate. 

I can attribute their numbers to nothing but their frequent 
marriages ; for they look on celibacy as an accurfed ftate, and 
generally arc married before twenty. Spectator , N u 495. 

By tcachinu them how to carry thcmfclvcs in their relations 
of hulbands and wives, parents and children, they have, with- 
out quellion, adorned the gofpel, glorified God, arid benefited 
man, much more than they could have done in the dcvoutell 
and llricteft celibacy. Atterbury. 

CELIBATE, n.f. [ccelibatus, Lat.] Single life. 

Where polygamy is forbidden, the males oblige thcmfclvcs 
to celibate, and then multiplication is hindered. Graunt. 

CELL. n. J'. [ctlla, Lat. j 

1 . A fmaU cavity or hollow place. 

The brain contains ten thoufand cells. 

In each fomc active fancy dwells. Prior. 

How thefe for ever, though a monarch reign. 

Their fep’rute cells and properties maintain. Pope. 

2. The cave or little habitation of a religious perfon. 

' Bcfidcs, Ihe did intend confeffion 
At Patrick’s cell this even ; and there flic was not. Shakefp. 

Then did religion in a lazy cell. 

In empty, airy contemplations dwell. Denham. 

3. A finall and clofe apartment in a prifon. 

4. Any fmall place of rcfidcnce. 

Mine eyes he clos’d, but open left the cell 
Of fancy, my internal fight. Par. Loft , b. viii. /. 460. 

J. Litdc bags or bladders, where fluids, or matter of different forts 
are lodged ; common both to animals and plants. Quincy. 

Ce llar, n. f. [cel/a, Lat.] A place under ground, where llores 
are repofited. 

If this fellow had lived in the time of Cato, he would, for his 
punifiunent, have been confined to the bottom of a cellar during 
his life. Peacham on Drawing. 

Cf/llarage. n.f. [from cedar.'] The part of the building 
which makes the cellars. 

Come on, vou hear this fellow in the cellarage. Shakefp. 

I ake care alio, that it be well watered and wooded ; that it 
have a good afeent to it, which makes a houfe wholefome, and 
^ g' v « opportunity for cellarage. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Ce/llarist. n.f. [cellarius, Lat.] The buder in a religious 

, houfe - Did. 

Cf/llular. adj. [celiida, Lat.] Confiding of little cells or ca- 
vities. 

The urine, infinuating itfclf among!! the neighbouring muf- 
clcs, and cellular membranes, deftroyed four. Sharp’s Surra- 

Cf'lsitude. n.f. [celjitudo, Lat.] Height. ' Bid 

CEMEN V. n f. [ camcntum , Lat.] 

1 . The matter with which two bodies arc made to cohc 
mortar or slue. 


as. 


Your temples burned in their cement, 
confined into an atigre’s bore. 


and your franchifes 
“ — Shah. Coriot. 

1-crc is a cement : compounded of flower, whites of eggs, and 
ftontx powdered, that becomcth hard as marble. Bacon 

‘ ° U ,r y fec t VC ; S peb u blcs ’ and a cruft of ^ent or ftonc bc- 
tween them, as hard as the pebbles thcmfclvcs. Bacon 

xvrh t S ? WaS made ° f rou S h joined together 

mok firm rewiv,/; upon this was laid another layer 
cor, filling of fmall ftones and cement. Arbuthnot on Coin! 
2. Bond of union tn fnendfiiip. ’ 

Let not the piece of virtue which is fet 
Betwixt us, as the cement of our love, 

1 o keep ic builded, be die ram to batter. 

^Vhat cement fliould unite 

Look over the wW. feepfis, e. iv. 


* . — - "'hole creation, and vou fin! I , kL’.l’ 

Lut how the fear of us 
; ay Cement their divifions, and bind up 

Liqufflt hStldng?"^ kn<nV ’ ^ Ant - andC '- 
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or fine powder, will (iift'cr no hollowncfs within them, though 
thev be dry fubliances. ! to net’s 7 l.-eory of the Eat fhc 

Cemented all the long contending powers. Philips. 

Love with white lead cements his wings j 
White lead was fent us to repair 

Two brighteft, brittieft earthly things, 

A lady’s face, and china ware. Srvifl. 

To Cemf/nt. v.n. To come into conjunclion ; to cohere. 
When a wound is recent, and the parts of it arc divided by 
a fliarp inftrument, they will, if held in clofe contadl for feme 
time, reunite by inofculation, and cement like one brancli-of a 
tree ingrafted on another. Sharp’s Surgery. 

Cementa'tiok. n.f. [from cement.’] The a< 5 t of cementing* 
or uniting with cement. , 

Ce'metery. n.f. [*ca;/.-f! ,;i:r.] A place wlicrc the dead are re- 
pefited. 

The fouls of the dead appear frequently in cemeteries , and 
hover about the places where their bodies arc buried, as Hill 
hankering about their old brutal plcafures, and defiring again to 
enter the body. Addifon. Spectator , N° 90. 

Cent, and Cin, denote kinsfolk ; fo Cinulfh is a help to his kin- 
dred ; Cin Akim, a protector of his kinsfolk ; Cinburg, the de- 
fence of liis kindred ; Cinric powerful in kindred. 

GH fan's Camden. 

Ce natory. adj. [from eeno, to flip, Lat.] Relating to fupper. 
The Romans wafhed, were anointed, and wore a cenatory 
garment ; and the fame was praGifid by the Jews. 

Brourfs Vulgar Errcurs. 

Cenobi'tical. adj. [xoiiO> and ,-?!©•.] Living in community. 
They have multitudes of religious orders, black and gray, 
eremitical and cenobitical, and nuns. Stillingfleett 

Cf.'kotaph. n.f. [*=.;> and laps.] A monument for one bu- 
ried el fe where. 

Priam, to whom the ftory was unknown, 

As dead, deplor’d his mctamoiphos’d fon ; 

A cenotaph his name and title kept. 

And Hector round die tomb with all his brothers wept. 

_ Drydcn’s Fa! 1 /s. 

The Athenians, when they loft any men at fen, railed a ce- 
notaph , or empty monument. Notes on Od\ they. 

Cense, n.f [ceijus, Lat.] Publick rates. 

W e fee what floods of treafure have flowed into Europe by 
tliat^ action ; fo that the cafe, or rates of Chriftcndom, arc ruii- 
cd fincc ten times, yea twenty times told. Bacon. 

To CENSE, v. a. [cneenfer, Fr.] 'Fo perfume with odours. 

The Salii fing, and ccnfc his altars round 
With Saban fmokc, their heads with poplar bound. Dry dot. 

Grincus was near, and call a furious look 
On the fidc-altar, cens'd with facrcd fmoke. 

And bright with flaming fires. Dr-den. 

Ce'nser. n.f. [encenfoir, Fr.] The pan or vcffel in which in- 

cenie is burned. 

Here’s fnip, and nip, and cut, and fiilh, and flu/k 
Like to a ccnfcr in a barber’s fliop. 

. Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 

Antoninus gave piety in his money, like a lady with a ccnfcr 
before an altar. n. • r > - 

k • acoam on Drawing. 

. Or inccnfe clouds, 

fuming from golden confers, hid die mount. Par. Lcfl,b vii 

Ce'nsor. «./ [ccnfcr, Lat.] J 

* ’ ne’s 0 *^ ^ R ° mC> Wh ° had the F ° WCr ° f corrc,ain g man- 

2. One who is given to ccnfurc and exprobation. 

Ill -matur'd confers of the prefent age. 

And fond ot all the follies of the pall. Porcommm 

I he moft feverc ccnfcr cannot but be pleafed with the pro- 
d.gahtyof his w,t though, at the fame time, he could have 

Czstt^d-^ ° fit had 'T" 3 JW 

As the /h J ' [f ? m , T for ' ] Rtlatin s to the ccnfor. 

As the chancery had the pretorian power for equity, fo th- 

gr« 0“ W powcr f0t ot,i " ns r J J r *1 F- 

Censo'r tous. adj. [from confer.] VI1 ’ 

1. Add idled toccnfure; feverc; full ofinvc&ives. 

o not too many believe no religion to be pure, but what 1c 
intenipcratdy rigid f no zeal to bt-'fpirhud, b„t , h> 
nous, or vindicative ? ls 

O ! let my prefence make my travels li-ffit. 

And potent Venus Ihall exalt my name 

Above the rumours of caferious fame. p • 

2. Sometimes it has of before the objedt of reproach. 

P ' nt " ,Clin “ f <“>*» •/!.» neigh. 

3. Sometimes to. ‘ ,f,h. Mm!. 

He treated all his inferiours of the clergy with a m-ft 

Ss p ,±v T2£r*' mi •*«*»}'«*** 

Swift. 

in a fevere refleaing 


* 

brethren of the gown. 

Censoriously, adv. [from umferious.] 
manner. J 

Censo'r, ousness n.f [from caferious.] Dilb 0 r- 
proacli ; habit of reproaching. J J lp01 
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Pope. 


Sourncfs of cKfpofition, and rudenefs of behaviour, cenfori - 
oufnefs and finiftcr interpretation of things, all crofs and dif- 
tafteful humours, render the converfation of men grievous and 
uneafy to one another. Tillotfon. 

Ce'nsorship. 7i. f. [from cenfor.] 

1 . The office of a cenfor. 

2. T he time in which the office of cenfor is born. 

It was brought to Rome in the cenforfhip of Claudius. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. iii. c. 12. 
Ce'nsurable. adj. [from cenfurc.] Worthy of ccnfure; blame- 
able ; culpable. 

A fmall miftake may leave upon the mind the lading me- 
mory of having been taunted for fomething cenjurable. Locke. 
Ce'nsurableness. 7 i. f. [from confutable."] Blamablenefs ; liable 
to be cenfured. 

CE'NSURE. n.f. [ cenfura , Latin.] 

I. Blame; reprimand; reproach. 

Enough for half the greateft of thefe days, 

T o ’fcape my confut e , not cxpc£t my praife. 

Judgment; opinion. 

Madam, and you, my fiftcr, will you go 
To give your cetifures in this weighty bufinefs? 

Sbakefp. Richard III. 

Judicial fcntcnce. 

To you, lord governour. 

Remains the cetifure of this hellifh villain. Sbakefp. Othello. 
A fpiritual punifiimcnt infliCtcd by feme ecclefiaftical judge. 

Ayliffc's Parergo7i. 
Upon the unfuccefsfulnefs of milder medicaments, ufc that 
ftronger phyfick, the ccnfures of the church. Hammond. 

To Ce'nsure. v. a. [ccnfurer, Fr.] 

1. To blame ; to brand publickly. 

T he like cenfurings and defpifings have embittered the fpirits, 
and whetted both the tongues and pens of learned men one a- 
gainft another. Sander fm . 

2. To condemn by a judicial fcntence. 

Ce'nsurer. n.f. [from ccnfure.] He that blames ; he that re- 
proaches. 

We muft not dint 
Our neceflary a&ions, in the fear 

To cope malicious cenfurers. Sbakefp. Henry VIII. 

A datefman, who is polled of real merit, Ihould look upon 
his political cenfurers with the fame negleCt, that a good writer 
regards his criticks. Addifon , Freeholder , N° 17. 

Cent. n. f. [centum, Lat. a hundred.] A hundred; as, five per 
cent, that is, five in the hundred. 

Ce'ntaur. n.f. [centaurus, Lat.] 

1. A poetical being, fuppofed to be compounded of a man and a 

horfe. 

Down from the wade they are centaurs , though women all 
above. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

The idea of a centaur has no more falfehood in it, than the 
name centaur. Locke. 

Feats, Theffalian centaurs never knew. 

And their repeated wonders {hake the dome. 

The archer in the zodiack. 

The chearlefs empire of the sky, 

To Capricorn, the Centaur archer yields. Tbomfon. 

Ce'ntaur Y, (greater.) [centaurium tnajus, Lat.] A plant. 

It is one of the planta capitula, or of thofe plants whole 
flowers are collected into a head, as the thiflle, and hath 
a perennial root ; its leaves are without fpines, and are 1 aw- 
ed on the edges ; the cup of the flower is fquamofe, but hath 
no fpines ; the florets are large and fpacious. One of the Tpe- 
cics, having cut leaves, is ufed in medicine. Milter. 

Ce'ntauRY, (lejfer.) [centaurium minus, Lat.] 

The leaves grow by pairs, oppofite to each other ; the flowers 
confid of one leaf, funnel {haped, and divided into five acute 
fegments ; they grow on the tops of the dalles in cluders ; the 
feed veflel is of a cylindrick form, and is divided into two cells, 
wherein many fmall feeds are contained. It grows wildl and 

is ufed in medicine. 1 

Add pounded galls, and rofes dry. 

And with Cecropian thyme drong Rented centaury. Dry-den. 
Ce'ntenary. n.f [ccntenarius, Lat 

dr in every centenary of years from the creation, feme fmall a- 

batement fhould have been made. 

Cente'simal. n.f. [cents firms, Latin.] Hundredth; the next 
dep of progreffion after decimal in the arithmetick of frac- 

t C> The ncgleCt of a few centefimals in the fide of the cube, 
would bring it to an quality with the cube ^ 

Centifo'lious. adj. [from centum and folium, Lat.] Ha\ing 
an hundred leaves. . . r . r n 

Ce'ntipede. n.f. [from centum and pes.] u A P 0, ,^°j^ in r. 

in the Wed Indies, commonly called by the Eng \us forty eg. 
CE’NTO. n.f. [cento, Lat.] A compofition formed by joining 

ferapes from other authours. , , 

It is quilted, as it were, out of Ihrcds of divers poets, fuch as 
fcholars call a cento. Camden s Remains. 


Tbomfon. 
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If any man think the poem a cento, our poet will but ha\> 
done the fame in jed which Boileau did in earned. 6 

Advert ifement to Pope's D unclad 
Central, adj. [from centre.] Relating to die centre; con- 
taining the centre. 

There is now, and was then, a fpace or cavity in the central 
parts of it ; fo large as to give reception to that mighty rmf, 
of water. . Woodward's Natural Hijlorc 

Umbriel, a dusky melancholy fprite, J 

Down to the central earth, his proper feene. 

Repairs. Pope's Rape of the Lock : 

Centrally, adv. [from central.] With regard to the centre." 
Though one of the feet mod commonly bears the weight! 
yet we fee that the whole weight reds centrally upon it. 

Dryden's Dufrelrtov 

CE'NTRE. n.f. [ centrum , Lat.] The middle; that which is 
equally didant from all extremities. 

I he heav’ns themfelves, the planets, and this centre, 
Obferve degree, priority, and place. 

Sbakefp. Troilus and Creffda. 
If we frame an image of a round body all of fire, the flame 
proceeding from it, would diffufe itfelf every way ; fo that the 
lource, ferving for the centre there, would be round about an 
huge fphere of fire and light. Digby on Bodies. 

To Ce'ntre. v. a. [from the noun.] To place on a centre ; 
to fix as on a centre. 

One foot he centred, and the other turn’d 
Round through the vail profundity obfeure. 

Milton's Paradife Lo/l, b. vii. I. 228. 
By thy each look, and thought, and care, ’tis fiiown, 
Thy joys are centred all in me alone. Prior. 

He may take a range all the world over, and draw in all that 
wide air and circumference of fin and vice, and centre it in his 
own bread. South. 

O impudent, regardful of thy own, 

Whofe thoughts are centred on thyfelf alone ! Dryden. 
To Ce'ntre. v. n. 

1. To red on ; to repofe on ; as bodies when they gain an equi- 
librium ; to meet in a point, as lines in a centre. 

Where there is no vifible truth wherein to centre , errour is 
as wide as men’s fancies, and may wander to eternity. 

Decay of Piety. 

What hopes you had in Diomede, lay down ; 

Our hopes mud centre on ourfelves alone. Dryden's JEntid. 
The common acknowledgments of the body will at length 
centre in him, who appears finccrcly to aim at the common be- 
nefit. Attcrbury. 

It was atteded by the vifible centring of all the old prophe- 
cies in the perfon ofChrid, and by the completion of thefe pro- 
phecies fince, which he himfelf uttered. Attcrbury. 

2. To be placed in the midd or centre. 

As God in heav’n 

Is centre, yet extends to all ; fo thou. 

Centring, receiv’d from all thofe orbs. 

Ce'ntrick. adj. [(com centre.] Placed in the centre. 

Some that have deeper digg’d in mine than I, 

Say, where his centrick happinefs doth lie. Donne. 

Centrifugal, adj. [from centrum and fugio, Lat.] Having 
the quality acquired by bodies in motion, of receding from the 
centre. 

They deferibed an hyperbola, by changing the centripetal 
into a centrifugal force. Cbeyne's Philojcpbical Principles . 

CeN'tri'petal. adj. [from centrum and peto, Lat.] Having a 
tendency to the center ; having gravity. 

The direction of the force, whereby the planets revolve in 
their orbits, is towards their centres ; and this force may be 
very properly called attractive, in rcfpcct of the central body, 
and centripetal, in refpeCt of the revolving body. Cheytic. 

Ce'ntry. i ^ sentinel. 

Se'ntry. j 

The thoughtlefs wits {hall frequent forfeits pay, 

Who ’gaind the (entry's box difeharge their tea. Cay. 

Ce'ntuple. adj. [centuplex, Lat.] An hundred fold. 

To Centu'plicate. v. a. [centuplicatum, of centum and plies, 
Lat.] To make a hundred fold ; to repeat a hundred times. U. 
To Centu'riate. V. a. [centurio, Lat.] 1 o divide into hun- 
dreds. . . _ . . . f 

Centuria'tor. n.f [from century.] A name given 0 1- 

torians, who diftinguifh times by centuries; which is general y 

the method of ecclefiaftical hiftory. , 

The ccnturiators of Magdeburg were the nrft that ufeovered 

this grand impofture. _ < Ayliffes 

Centu'rion. n.f. [centurio, Latin.] A military officer S 
the Romans, who commanded an hundred men. 

Have an army ready, fay you ?— A moft royal one. 
centurions, and their charges, diftinCtly billeted already in 
entertainment, and to be on foot at an hour ^"'^ W . 

CE'NTURY. n.f. [centurio, Lat.] , . 

A hundred ; ufually employed to fpccify time; as, the fc^on 

^The nature of eternity is fuch, that, though our joys, after 


Par. Lojl, b. ix. 
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tinuc new. . , 

And now time’s whiter fcncs is begun. 

Which in foft centuries fhall fmoothly run 

It is fometimes ufed fimply for a hundred. 

Romulus, as you may read, did divide the Romans in 
tribes, and the tribes into centuries or hundreds. bpenju . 

When 

With wild woodlcavcs and weds I have ftrew d his grave, 
And on it faid a century of pray’rs, - , 

Such as I can, twice o’er. I’ll weep and figh. Sbakefp Cymb. 
CEOL. An initial in the names of men, which Unifies alhip or 
veflel, fuch as thofe that the Saxons landed in. Ctlfon s Canidtn. 
Ce'phalalgy. n. f. Hie hcadach. ' ' 

Cepha'lick. adj. '[«*■*.] That which is medicinal to the 

Cepbalick medicines are all fuch as attenuate the blood, fo as 
to make it circulate eafily through the capillary veflels of the 
brain> Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

I drefled him up with foft folded linen, dipped in a cepbalick 

balfam. , . ' tVi f e "l a,u 

CERASTES, n.f. [« g*r«.] A ferpent having horns, or lup- 

pofed to have them. 

Scorpion, and afp, and amphifbena dire, 

Cerajles horn’d, hydrus, and clops drear. Par. Lojl, b. x. 
Cf/rate. n. f [cera, Lat. wax.] A medicine made of wax, 
which, with oil, or fomc foftcr fubftance, makes a confidence 
foftcr than a plaiftcr. Quincy. 

Ce'ratfd. adj. [ceratus, Lat.] Waxed; covered with wax. 
To CERE. v. a. [from cera, Lat. wax.] I o wax. 

You ought to pierce the fkin with a needle, and ftrong 
brown thread, cercd about half an inch from the edges of the 
lips. JVtfeman. 

Ce'rebel. n f [cerebellum, Lat.] Part of the brain. 

In the head of man, the bafe of the brain and ccrebel , yea, of 
the whole fcull, is fet parallel to the horizon. Derbam. 

Ce'recloth. n.f [from cere and cloth.] Cloth fmcared over 
with glutinous matter, ufed to wounds and bruifes. 

The aheient Egyptian mummies were fhrowded in a num- 
ber of folds of linen, befmeared with gums, in manner of cere- 
cloth. Bacon. 

Ce'rement. n.f. [from cera, Lat. wax.] Cloaths dipped in 
melted wax, with which dead bodies were infolded when they 
were embalmed. 

Let me not burft in ignorance, but tell. 

Why canonized bones, hearfed in earth, 

Have burft their cerements ? 

Cer emo'nial. adj. [from ceremony.] 

1. Relating to ceremony, or outward rite. 

What mockery will it be, 

To want the bridegroom, when the prieft attends, 

To fpcak the ceremonial rites of marriage ? 

Sbakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 
Wc are to carry it firom the hand to the heart, to improve a 
ceremonial nicety into a fubftantial duty, and the modes of ci- 
vility into the realities of religion. South. 

Chrift did take away that external ceremonial worftiip that 
was among the Jews. Stillingfleet. 

2. Formal ; obfervant of old forms. 

Oh monftrous, fuperftitious puritan. 

Of refin’d manners, yet ceremonial man, 

I hat when thou meet’ft one, with enquiring eyes 
Doft fearch, and, like a needy broker, prize 
The filk and gold he wears. 

With dumb pride, and a fet formal face. 

He moves in the dull ceremonial track. 

With Jove’s embroider’d coat upon his back. 
Ceremo'nial. n.f [from ceremony.] 

J. Outward form ; external rite. 

The only condition that could make it prudent for the cler- 
gy, to alter the ceremonial, or any indifferent part, would be a 
refolution in the legiflature to prevent new feCts. Swift. 

2. I he order for rites and forms in the Romifh church. 
Ceremo'nialness. n. f. [from ceremonial. ] The quality of be- 
ing ceremonial ; over much ufe of ceremony. 

Ceremo'nious. aclj. [from ceremony.] 

1. Confifting of outward rites. 

Under a different oeconomy of religion, God was more ten- 
ccr of the fhcll and ceremonious part of his worftiip. South. 

2. lull of ceremony; awful. 

O, the facrifice. 

How ceremonious, folemn, and unearthly, 

2 A»rn? ’’ tH ’ ,° ffcring ! Sbakefp. Winters Tale. 

3. Attentive to the outward rites of religion. 

You are too fenfelcfs obftinate, my lord ; 

1 00 ceremonious, and traditional. Sbakefp. 
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4. Civil ; according to the ftritSt rules of civility ; formally rC- 

* They have a fet of ceremonious phrafes, that run through all 
ranks and degrees among them. Addifon. Guard. N J 1 044 

5. Obfervant of the rules of civility. 

Then let us take a ceremonious leave. 

And loving farewel of our fcvcral friends. Sbakefp. K. Hi- 

fi. Civil and formal to a fault. , 

The old caitiff was grown fo ceremonious, as he would needs 

accompany inc fomc miles in my way. Sidney, b. 11. 

Ceremoniously, adv. [from ceremonious.] In a ceremonious 
manner ; formally ; rcfpcCtful. 

Ceremonioujly let us prepare 
Some welcome for the miftrefs of the houfe. 

Sbakefp. Two Gentlemen of Fcrona. 

Ceremo'niousness. n.f. [from ceremonious.] Fondnefs of ce- 


remony 


Sbakefp. J- Cafar. 


Sbakefp. Macbeth: 


Sbakefp. Hamlet. 2. 


Donne. 


Dryden. 


Sbakefp. Richard III. 


ony ; ufing too much ceremony. 

CE'REMONY. n.f [ceremomia, Lat.] 

Outward rite ; external form in religion. 

Bring her up to the high altar, that flic may 
The facred ceremonies partake. Spenjer’s Epitbalaniium. 

He is fuperftitious grown of late. 

Quite from the main opinion he held once 

Of fantafy, of dreams, and ceremonies. Sbakefp. J. Cafar . 

Difrobc the images. 

If you find them deck’d with ceremony. 

2. Forms of civility. 

The fauce to meat is ceremony ; 

Meeting were bare without it. 

Not to ufe ceremonies at all, is to teach others not to ufe them 
again, and fo diminifh refpcdl to himfelf. Bacon. 

3. Outward forms of ftate. 

What art thou, thou idle ceremony ? 

What kind of god art thou, that fuffer’ft more 
Of mortal grief, than do thy worlhippers ? 

Art thou aught elfe but place, degree, and form ? 

Sbakefp. Henry V . 

A coarfer place. 

Where pomp and ceremonies enter’d not, 

Where greatnefs was {hut out, and bignefs well forgot. 

Dryden's Fables. 

Ce'rote. n.f. The fame with cerate ; which fee. 

In thofe which arc critical, a cerate of oil of olives, with 
white wax, hath hitherto ferved my purpofe. IVifeman. 

CE'RTAIN. adj. [certus, Lat.] 

1. Sure; indubitable; unqucftionable ; undoubted; that which 
cannot be queftioned, or denied. 

This it is equally certain of, whether thefe ideas be more or 
lefs general. Locke. 

Thofe things are certain among men, which cannot be de- 
nied, without obftinacy and folly. Tillotfon . 

Refolved ; determined. 

However I with thee have fix’d my lot, 

Certain to undergo like doom of death, 

Confort with thee. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. ix. L <553. 

3. In an indefinite fenfe, fome; as, a certain man told me this. 

How bad foeverthis fafhion mayjuftly be accounted, certain 
of the fame countrymen do pafs far beyond it. Carew's Survey. 

I got them in my country’s fcrvice, when 
Some certain of your brethren roar’d, and ran 
From noife of our own drums. Sbakefp. Coriolanus. 

Let there be certain leather bags made of feveral bignefles, 
which, for the matter of them, fhould be tradlable. Wilkins. 

4. Undoubting; put paft doubt. 

This form before Alcyone prefenf. 

To make her certain of the fad event. Dryden. 

Ce'rtainly. adv. [from certain.] 

1. Indubitably; without queftion ; without doubt. 

Certainly he that, by thofe legal means, cannot be fecured, 
can be much lefs fo by any private attempt. Decay of Piety. 

W hat prccife collection of fimple ideas, modefty or fruga- 

% ft , and * or ’ ' n another s ufe, is not fo certainly known. Locke. 

2. Without fail. 

Certainness. n.f. [from certain.] The fame with certainty. 
Ce rtainty. n.f. [from certain.] 

1. Exemption from doubt. 

Certainty is the perception of the agreement or difagreement 
of our ideas. 0 » . 

2. That which is real and fixed. 

Doubting things go ill, often hurts more 
Than to be fure they do ; for certainties 
Or arc paft remedies, or timely knowing. 

The remedy then born. ^ Sbakefp. Cymbeline. 

ofdwoV ^ erteS ' Fr "‘ I Cmain,y i in Uuth i “* footh : an 

Ccrtes, Sir Knight, ye’ve been too much to blame, 

1 hus for to blot the honour of the dead, 

And with foul cowardice his carcafe fhame 
Whofe living hands immortaliz’d his name’. Fairy 9. b. ii. 
E or, ccrtes, thefe are people of the ifland. Sbakefp. Tembefl. 
Ccrtes , our authours are to blame. Hudibras, 
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Certificate, n.f. [certificate low Lat. he certifies.] 

1. A writing made in any court, to give notice to another court 

ot any thing done therein. Cowel 

2 . Anytefiimony. 

A certificate of poverty is as good as a protection. L’E/lr. 

I can bring certificates > that I behave myfelf foberlv before 
company. Addifon. Spe£lator, N° 577. 

To Ce'rtify. v a. [certifier, Fr.] 11 

1. To give certain information of. 

. 1 Englifh embafliidours returned out of Flanders from 
Maximilian, and certified the king, that lie was not to hope for 
fremi him. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

1 his is defigned to certify thofe things that are confirmed of 
jod s favour. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

2 . It has fl/oeforc the thing told. 

CERTIORA Rl. n.f. [Latin.] A writ iflliing out of the chan- 
cery, to call up the records of a caufe therein depending that 
jiutice may be done ; upon complaint made by bill, that the 

r " rt >'’. , who lccks thc faid writ, hath received hard dealing in 
the faid court. CW. 

Certitude, n.f. [certrtudo, Lat.] Certainty; freedom from 
doubt. 

They thought at firft they dream’d ; for ’twas offence 

U ith them, to queftion certitude of fenfe. Dry den. 

1 here can be no tnajus and minus in the certitude we have of 
things, whether by ma’thematick demonftration, or any other 
way of confequencc. Crew’s Cofmologia Sacra , b. ii. r. iv. § 2. 

Cervical, adj . [cervicalis^ Lat.] Belonging to thc neck. 

I he aorta bending a little upwards, fends forth the cervical 
and axillary arteries ; thc reft turning down a^ain, forms the 
defeending trunk. Cheyne's Pbilofotbical Principles. 

CERULEAN. J ,. r , t 

Ceru'leous. \ atJ ‘ \. coeruleui i Lat.] Blue; fky coloured. 

It afforded a dilution, with, now and then, a light touch of 
n -V colour, but nothing near fo high as the ccruleous tindlurc of 

fdver - Boyle. 

From thee thc faphirc folid ether takes. 

Its hue cerulean. Thomfon’s Summer. 

Ckruli'fick. adj. [from ccruleous.] Having the power to pro- 
duce a blue colour. 

The feveral fpecies of rays, as the rubifick, cerulifick, , and 
others are feparated one from another. Grnu’s Ccfinol. Sacra. 

CERUMEN, n.f. [Latin.] Thc wax or excrement of the 
ear. 

Ce'ruse. n.f. [ceruffa, Lat.] White lead. 

A preparation of lead with vinegar, which is of a white co- 
lour; whence many other things, refcmbling it in that parti- 
cular, arc by chymifts called certife , as thc ccrufc of antimonv, 
and thc like. Quincy. 

Cesa'rian. adj. [from Cafar.] 

The Cefarian fedfion is cutting a child out of the womb ei- 
ther dead or alive, when it cannot otherwife be delivered. 
Which circumflance, it is faid, firll gave the name of Ccsfar 
to the Roman family fo called. Quincy. 

CLSS. n.f. [probably corrupted from cenfe\ See Cense; though 
imagined by Junius to be derived from faifire , to feize.] 

1 . A levy made upon die inhabitants of a place, rated according 
to their property. 

The like ccfs is alfo charged upon the country fometimes for 
vifluallingthe foldiers, when they lie in garrifon. Spenfcr. 

2. The act of laying rates. 

3. [from ceffe, fr.] It feemsto have been ufed by Shaiefpeare for 
bounds, or limits. 

I pr’ythce, Tom, beat Cutts’s faddle, put a few flocks in the 
point ; thc poor jade is wrung in the withers out of all ccfs. 

Shakcfp. Henry IV. p. i. 

ToC ess. v. a. [from the noun.] To rate ; to lay charge on. 

We are to confider how much land there is in all Clfter, 
that, according to thc quantity thereof, we may ccfs the faid 
rent, and allowance ifliiing thereout. Spenfcr on Ireland. 

Cessa'tion. n.f. [ceffatio, Lat.] 

1 . A flop ; a reft ; a vacation. 

'I'he day was yearly obferved for a feftival, by cej/dtion from 
IrtOGur, and by reforting to church. Hayward. 

True piety, without ceffation toft 

By theories, the pradlick part is loft. Denham. 

There had been a mighty confufion of things, an interrup- 
tion and perturbation of the ordinary courfe, and a ceffation 
and fufpenfion of the laws of nature. Woodward 1 s Nat. Hijl. 

Thc rifing of a parliament is a kind of ceffation from poli- 
ticks. Addifon. Freeholder, N 0 55. 

Thc ferum, which is mixed with an alkali, being poured out 
to that which is mixed with an acid, raifeth an cffcrvefccnce; at 
the ceffation of which, die falts of which the acid was compofed, 
will be regenerated. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2 . A paufc of hoftility, without peace. 

When the fuccours of the poor proteftants in Ireland were 
diverted, I was intreated to get them fomc refpite, by a ceffa- 
tion. K. Charles. 

CESSAVIT, n.f. [Latin.] 

A writ that lies upon this general ground, that thc perfon, 
againft whom it is brought, hath, for two years, omitted to 
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perform fuck , fervicc, or pay Ibd, as l lc i s oMml . , . 
tenure, and hath not, upon his land or tenement 0 fuffi • 
goods or chattels to be diftrained. ’ “J. cient 

C«.,.A,rv. »./ [from (crio, erffian. Latin.] ThequaW 

receding or g.v'irgr.ay.rviThoritrcfiftancc. ‘ ' 1 

tic luhject ftrucken be of a proportionate ce/Khila ■ 
feems to dull and deaden thc ftrokc ; whereas if. the thing f£L“ 

S ' " rolC “ '■* f«t, hut lit ■ 


greater effeft . 
CVssiBEE. adj. 


[from cede, ceffum , Lat. ] Eafi 


Oigby on the Soul . 
vay. 


.. . j Eafv to give w 

If the parts of the ftrucken body be fo eafily cefftble, as with 

OO. drffic,, It, the flroke can divide ta,, then 1, 
a body, till it has fpent its force. j Digby on the Sou! 

Ce'ssion. n.f. [ceffion, Fr. ceffio, Lat.] ** 

i. Retreat; the act of giving way. 

Sound is not produced without fome refiftance either in the 
air or thc body pcrculTed ; for if there be a mere yielding „ r r 
>//, it produceth no found. Bacon’s Nat. Hill. . , J ~ 

7 . Resignation ; the a&of yielding up or quitting to another. J " 

A parity in their council would make and fccure the beft 
peace they can with France, by a ceffion of Flanders to that 
^ crowm, in exchange for other provinces. Tcmtdc 

Cessionary, adj. [from ccffon.] As a cefjionary bankrupt, one 
who has delivered up all his effects. Martin 

Ce ssment, n.f. [from cefs.] An aflcfllncnt or tax. Diet 
Ce'ssor. n.f.' [from ceffo, Lat.] 

In law, he that ceafcth or ncglc£leth fo long to perform a 
duty belonging to him, as that by his cefs, or ceiling, he incur- 
red! the danger of law, and hath, or may hav e, thc writ cefla- 
vit brought againft him. Where it is faid die tenant ceffeth, 
fuch phrafe is to be underftood, as if it were faid, the tenant 
cefieth to do that which he ought, or is bound to do by his 
land or tenement. Cowel 

CE'STTJS. n.f. [Latin.] T he girdle of Venus. 

Venus, without any ornament but her own beauties, not fo 
much as her own erflus. Addifon. Spectator, N- 425. 

Cet a'ceous. adj. [from cctc, whales, Lat.j Of die whale kind. 

Such fillies as have lungs or refpirntion, are not without the 
wezzon, as whales and cetaceous animals. Brown's Vu/g. Err. 

He hath created variety of thefe cetaceous fifties, which con- 
verfe chiefly in thc northern feas, whofe whole body being cn- 
compafled round with a copious fat or blubber, it is enabled to 
abide the greateft cold of thc fea-water. Ray on the Creation. 
C faut. A note in the fcale of mufick. 

Gamut I am, thc ground of all accord, 

A re, to plead Hortenfio’s paflion ; 

B mi Bianca, take him for thy lord, 

C faut, that loves with all affc&ion. 

Shakcfp. Taming of the Shrrw. 
CH has, in words purely Englilh, or fully naturalized, the found 
of teb ; a peculiar pronunciation, w'hich it is hard to deferibe 
in words. In fome words derived from the French, it has the 
found of fi, as chaife ; and, in fome derived from the Greek, 
the found of k, as cholerick. 

Chace. Sec Chase. 

Chad. n.f. A fort of filh. 

Of round filh there are brit, fprat, whiting, chad, eels, 
congar, millet. Ca raw's Survey of Cornwal. 

To CHAFE, v. a. [ cchauffer , Fr.] 

1 . To warm with rubbing. 

They laid him upon fome of their garments, and fell to rub 
and chafe him, til! they brought him to recover both breath, the 
t . — j .1- .1 - e Sidney. 


Fairy Q. b. i. 


Dryden. 


fervant, and warmth, thc companion of living. 

Atlaft, recovering heart, he does begin 
To rub her temples, and to chafe her skin. 

Soft, and more loft, at cv’ry touch it grew ; 

Like pliant wax, when chafing hands reduce 
The former mafs to form, and frame to ufc. 

2. To heat. 

Have I not heard thc fea, puff’d up with winds, 

Rage like an angry boar, chafed with fweat? Shakcfp. 

3. To perfume. 

Lilies more white than fnow. 

New fall’n from heav’n, with violets mix’d, did grow ; 
Whofe Icent fo chaf'd thc neighbour air, that you 
Would furely fwcar Arabick fpiccs grew. Suckling. 

4. To make angry. 

Her interccflion chaf’d him fo. 

When Ihc for thy repeal was fuppliant, 

That to clofe prifon lie commanded her. Shakcfp . 

An offer of pardon more chafed die rage of thofe, who were 
rcfolvcd to live or die together. Sir John Hayward. 

For all that he was inwardly chafed with thc heat of youth 
and indignation, againft his own people as well as the Rhodi- 
ans, he moderated himfelf betwixt his own rage, and the of- 
fence of his foldiers. Knolles’s Hiflory of thc Turks. 

This chaf'd the boar, his noftrils flames expire, 

And his red eyeballs roll with living fire. Dryden. 

To Chafe, v. n. 

1 . To rage ; to fret ; to fume ; to rave ; to boil. 

Therewith he ’gan full terribly to roar, ^ 

And chaf'd at that indignity right fore. Spenfcr s Hub. Taa.^ 
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Mv husband will not rejoice fo much at the abufe of F'al- 

flaff as lie will chafe at thc doctor’s marrying my daughter, 
ftaft, as be wm j ^ ofWtndfor. 

Be lion mettled, proud, and take no care, 

Who */« tai > “ whm “ nfpto sStf. MM- 

How did they fume, and ftamp, and roar, and chafe , 

And fwcar ; not Addifon himlelf was fafe. I °P C ' 

2. To fret againft any thing. 

Once upon a raw and gufly day, . 

The troubled Tybcr chafing with his ihorcs. bhakcjp. J. Cat/. 

The murmuring furge. 

That on th’ unnumber’d idle pebbles chafes r. 

Cannot be heard fo high. Shakcfp. King Lear. 

Chafe, n.f [from the verb.] A heat; a rage; a fury ; a paf- 
fion ; a fume; apett; a fret; a ftorm. 

When Sir Thomas More was fpcaker of thc parliament, 
with his wifdom and eloquence, he fo crofted a purpofeof car- 
dinal Wolfcy’s, that the cardinal, in a chafe, fent for him to 
Whitehall. . Camden’s Remains. 

At this thc knight grew high in chafe. 

And ftaring furioully on Ralph, 

He trembled. Hudibras , p. u. c. 11. 

Chafe-wax. n.f An officer belonging to thc lordhigh chan- 
cellor, who fits the wax for thc fealing of writs. Harris. 
Cha'ker. n.f. [ceapop, Sax. kever, Dutch.] An infect; a fort 
of yellow beetle. 

Cha'ferv. n.f A forge in an iron mill, where the iron is 
wrought into complete bars, and brought to perfection. 

Phillips’s World of Words. 

CHAFF, v.f [ceap. Sax. kafi Dutch.] . 

1. The hulks of corn that arc feparated by threfhmg and win- 
nowing. 

We fiiall be winnow’d with fo rough a wind. 

That ev’11 our corn (hall feem as light as chaff , 

And good from bad find no partition. Shakcfp. Henry . 

Pleafurc with in ft ruction fhould be join’d; 

So take the corn, and leave the chaff behind. Dryden. 

He fet before him a fack of wheat, as it had been juft threlh- 
ed out of thc fhcaf ; he then bid him pick out thc chaff from 
among thc corn, and lay it afide by itfelf. Spectator , N° 291. 

2. It is ufed for any thing worthlefs. 

To CHA'FFER. v. n. [kauffen. Germ, to buy.] To treat about 
a bargain ; to haggle ; to bargain. 

Nor rode himlelf to Paul’s, the publick fair. 

To chaffer for preferments with his gold. 

Where bifliopricks and finecurcsare fold. Dryden’ s Fables. 

The chaffering with diftenters, and dodging about this or 
t’other ceremony, is but like opening a few wickets, and leav- 
ing them a-jar. Swift. 

In difputes with chairmen, when your mafter fends you to 
chaffer with them, take pity, and tell your mafter that they will 
not take a farthing Ids. Swift. 

To Cha'ffer. v. a. [The aeftive fenfe is obfolete.] 

1. To buy. 

He chaffer'd chairs in which churchmen were fet. 

And breach of laws to privy farm did let. Spenfcr. 

2. To exchange. 

Approaching nigh, he never ftaid to greet, 

Ne chaffer words, proud courage to provoke. Fairy Queen. 
Cha'fferer. n.f. [from chaffer . A buyer ; bargainer; pur- 
cliafcr. 

Cha'ffer n. n.f. [from efchavfftr, Fr. to heat.] A veftel for 
heating water. Diet. 

Cha'ffer y. n.f [from chaffer.] Traffick; the practice of 
buying and felling. 

f he third is, merchandize and chaffery, that is, buying and 
fe ing. Spenfcr' s State of Ireland. 

Cha F finch, n.f. [from chaff and finch.] A bird fo called, be- 
ciu c L delights in chaff, and is by fome much admired for its 

0i 'ri 1 er 1 , Phillips's World of IVords. 

I he chaffinch , and other finall birds, are injurious to fome 

1 U ( ltS ’ Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

Cha ffless. adj. [from chaff.] Without chaff. 

The love I bear him. 

Made me to fan you thus ; but the gods made you. 

Unlike all others, chafflefs. ~ Shakcfp. Cymbeline. 

An herb; die fame with 

Cha ^^ ; Like chaff ; full of Chaff; light. 

ta, ee ,L a ^.5! ‘ anJ tha J h 3nd hcld at a reafonablc dif- 

t..nce, they will not rife unto the middle. Brown’s Vulvar Err 

anXnX ” / W A vcffel to make 

\ i h hot ln ; a portable grate for coals. 

1 ' ake proof of the incorporation of filver and tin in emial 
quantities, whether it will endure thc ordinary fire whichV-- 
°ugei 1 to cbafmgdifies, pofnets, and fuch other filver veftels. " 

Chagri'n v r r,;.„ • t? i th , Bacon s Ployfual Remains. 

fulnefs • - Fr '^ 1 ^mour ; vexation ; fret- 

» pcc\ ifhnefs. It is pronounced fiagreen. 

TharTnT’ - t0Uch Belinda with dngrin ; 

I hat fingle aft gives half the world thc fplccn. Pot>{ 


CHA 

I grieve with the old, for fo many additional inconvenicn- 
cies and chagrins , more than their /mall remain ol life leaned 

deftined to undergo. ^ J Lett f u . 

To Chagri'n. v. a. [ebagriner, Fr.] To vex ; to put out o 
temper ; to teaze ; to make uneafy. 

CHAIN, n.f. [ chainc , Fr.] 

1. A feries of links fattened one within another: 

And Pharaoh took off his ring, and put it upon Jofeph s 
hand, and put a gold chain about his neck. Gen. xli. 4 2, 

2. A bond; a manacle; a fetter; fomething with which prilon- 
ers are bound. 

Still in conftraint your fufFring fex remains, 

Or bound in formal, or in real chains. Pope. 

3. A line of links with which land is meafured. _ 

A furveyour may as foon, with his chain , meafure out infi- 
nite fpace, as a philofopher, by the quickcft flight ot mind, 
reach it, or, by thinking, comprehend it. Locke. 

4. A feries linked together. ... 

Thofe fo miftake thc Chriftian religion, as to think it. is 
only a chain of fatal decrees, to deny all liberty of man s choice 
toward good or evil. Hammond. 

As there is pleafurc in the right cxcrcife of any faculty, fo 
efpecially in that of right reafoning; which isftili the greater, 
by how much the confcquenccs aremore clear, and the chains of 
them more long. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

To Chain, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fallen or link with a chain. 

They repeal daily any wholefome a£l eftabliflied againft the 
rich, and provide more piercing ftatutes daily to chain up and 
reftrain the poor. Shakcfp. Coriolanus. 

The mariners he chained in his own galleys for Haves. 

Knolles’s Hijloty of the Turks. 

Or, march’d I chain’d behind the hoftile car. 

The victor’s paftime, and the fport of war ? 

They, with joint force oppreftion chaining, fet 
Imperial juftice at thc helm. 

2. To bring into flavery. 

This world, ’tis true. 

Was made for Caefar, but for Titus too : 

And which more bleft? who chain’d his country, fay. 

Or he, whofe virtue figh’d to lofe a day ? Pope. 

3. To put on a chain. 

The admiral feeing the mouth of the haven chained , and the 
caftles full of ordnance, and ftrongly manned, durft not attempt 
to enter. Knolles’s Hijlory of the Turks. 

4. To unite. 

O W arwick, I do bend my knee with thine. 

And in this vow do chain my foul with thine. 

Shakcfp. Henry VT; p.Wl. 

Cha'inpump. n.f. [from chain and pump.] A pump ufed in 
large Englifh vcffels, which is double, lo that one riles as the 
other falls. It yields a great quantity of water, works eafily, 
and is eafily mended, but takes up a great deal of room, and 
makes a dilagrecable noife. Chambers. 

It is not long fince the linking of the topmaft, a wonderful 
great eafe to great fhips both at fea and in harbour, hath been 
devifed, together with the ebainpump, which takes up twice as 
much water as the ordinary did ; and we have lately added the 
bonnet and thc drabble. Raleigh’s Effays. 

inshot. n.f. [from chain and fnot.] Two bullets or half 


Prior, 


Ti.omfon. 


Cfia 


bullets, fattened together by a chain,which,when they fly open, 
cut away whatever is before them. 

In fea fights oftentimes, a buttock, the brawn of the thigh, 
and thc can of the leg, are torn off by the chainjhot, and fplTn- 
* ers ‘ IVifeman's Surgery. 

Cha'inwork. n.f. [from chain and work.] Work with open 
fpaces like the links of a chain. 

Nets of chequerwork, and wreaths of ehainwork , for thc cha- 
piters which were upon the tops of thc pillars. 1 KinpsNn. 1 7. 

CHAIR, n.f [chair, Fr.] 4 ' 

1 . A moveable feat. 

Whether thou choofe Cervantes’ ftrious air, 

Or laugh and (hake in Rab’lais’ eafy chair. 

Or praife the court, or magnify mankind. 

Or thy griev’d country’s copper chains unbind. Pope. 

If a chair be defined a feat for a Angle perfon, with a back 
belonging to it, then aftool is a feat for a fingle perfon, without 

a A back * f . Watts’s Logick. 

2. A ieat of juftice, or of authority. 

He makes for England, here to claim the crown. 

• — U the chair empty ? Is the fword unfway’d ? 

Is the king dead? _ Shakcfp. Richard HL 

it thou be that princely eagle’s bird. 

Show thy defeent by gazing ’gainft the fun ; 

For chair and dukedom, throne and kingdom, fay - 
Either that’s thine, or elfc thou wert not his. 3 * 

'rv. u .1 Shakcfp. Henry VL />. iii. 

I he honour d gods 

Keep Rome in fafety, and the chairs of juftice 

Supply with worthy men. . Shakcfp. Coriolanus. 

I he committee of the commons appointed Mr. ? V m to take 
uie cnair. v*» j 

Clarendon* 

Her 
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Her grace fat down to reft a white, 

In a rich chair of ftate. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

In this high temple, on a chair of ftate, 

The feat of audience, old Latinus fate. Dryden’ s /Eneid. 

3- A vehicle born by men ; a fedan. 

Think what an equipage thou haft in air. 

And view with fcorh two pages and a chair. Pope. 

Cha'irMAn. n.f. [trom chair and man.] 
l . The prefident of an aflembly. 

In thefe afiemblies generally one perfon is chofen chairman or 
moderator, to keep the feveral fpeakers to the rules of order. 

Watts's Improvement ef the Alind. 

2\ One whofe trade it is to carry a chair. 

One elbows him, one juftles in the (hole, 

A rafter breaks his head, or chairman’s pole. Drydcn. 

Troy chairmen bore the wooden fteed, 

Pregnant with Greeks, impatient to be freed ; 

Thofc bully Greeks, who, as the moderns do, 

Inftead of paying chairmen , run them through. Swift. 
Chaise, n. f. [ chaife , Fr.J A carriage of plcafurc drawn by 
one horfe. 

Inftead of the chariot he might have faid the chaife of go- 
vernment ; for a chaife is driven by the perfon that fits in it. 

Addifon’s Whig Examiner. 
Chalco'grapher. n.f f^ax*^, brafs, and ygafi.', 

to write or engrave.] An engraver in brafs. 

Chalco'graphy. n.f. [xaXxoy^apla.] Engraving in brafs. 
Cha'lder. T n.f. A dry Englifh meafure of coals, confifting 
Cha'ldron. > of thirty fix bulhcls heaped up, according to the 
Cha'udron. 3 fealed bufhel kept at Guildhall, London. The 
chauldron fhould weigh two thoufand pounds. Chambers. 

Cha'lice. n.f [calic, Sax. calicc, Fr. calix, Lat.] 

1. A cup; a bowl. 

When in your motion you are hot, 

And, that he calls for drink, I’ll have prepar’d him 
A chalice for the nonce. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

2. It is generally ufed for a cup ufed in a£ts of worlhip. 

All the church at that time did not think emblematical figures 
unlawful ornaments of cups or chalices. Stiliingfleci. 

Cha'liced. adj. [from caiix, Lat. the cup of a flower.] Having 
a cell or cup ; applied by Shakcfpeare to a flower, but now ob- 
folete. 

Hark, hark ! the lark at heav’n’s gate fings, 

And Phoebus ’gins arife, 

His ftecds to water at thefe fprings, 

On cholic’ d flowers that lies. Shakefp. Cymlcline, 

CHALK, n.f. [cealc; cealcpan, Sax. ca/ek, Welch.] 

Chalk is a white foflile, ufually reckoned a ftonc, but by 
fomc ranked among the boles. It is ufed in medicine as an ab- 
forbent, and is celebrated for curing the heartburn. Chambers. 

He maketh all the {tones of the altar as chalk ftones, that are 
beaten in funder. Ifaiah , xxvii. 9. 

Chalk is of two forts ; the hard, dry, ftrong chalk , which is 
beft for lime ; and a foft, undluous chalk, which is beft for 
lands, bccaufe it cafily diflolves with rain and froft. Mortimer. 
With chalk I firil deferibe a circle here. 

Where thefe ethereal fpirits muft appear. 

To Chalk, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To rub with chalk. 

2. To manure with chalk. 

Land that is chalked , if it is not well dunged, will receive but 
little benefit from a fecond chalking. Mortimer. 

3. To mark or trace out as with chalk. 

Being not propt by anceftry, whofe grace 
Chalks lucceffours their way. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

His own mind chalked out to him the juft proportions and 
meafures of behaviour to his fellow creatures. South. 

With thefe helps I might at leaft have chalked out a way for 
others, to amend my errours in a like defign. Drydcn. 

The time falls within the compafs here chalked out by nature, 
very punctually. JKoodward s Aatural Hijlory. 

Chalk-cutter, n.f. [from chalk and cut.] A man that digs 
chalk. 

Shells, by the fcamcn called chalk eggs, are dug up com- 
monly in the chalk-pits , where the chalk-cutters drive a great 
trade with them. . . Woodward. 

Chalk-pit. n.f. [from chalk and pit.] A pit in which chalk 
is dug. See Chalk-cutter. 

Cha'lky. adj. [from chalk.] 


Dryden. 


.. Confifting of chalk ; white with chalk. 

As far as I could ken the chalky cliffs. 

When from thy Ihore the tempeft beats us back, 

1 ftood upon the hatches in the ftorm. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

That bellowing beats on Dover’s chalky clift. 

Rowe’s Royal Convert. 

2. Impregnated with chalk. _ . 

Chalky water towards the top of earth is too fretting. Lacon. 
To CHALLENGE, v. a. [ chalenger , Fr.] 
j. To call another to anfwer for an offence by combat. 

The prince of Wales ftept forth before the king. 

And, nephew, challeng’d you to Angle fight. Shakefp. H. I . 
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2. To call to a conteft. 

Thus form’d for fpecd, he challenges the wind, 

And leaves the Scythian arrow far behind ; 

He fcours along the field with loofen’d reins. /W, r . 

I challenge any man to make any pretence to power by ri e u 
of fatherhood, either intelligible or poflible. 1 rf 

3. To accufe. 

Were the grac d perfon of our Banquo prefent. 

Whom I may rather challenge for unkindnefs. Shak. Macbeth. 

4. In law ; to object to the impartiality of any one. rSee the 

noun.] L 

Though only twelve are fwom, yet twenty four are to be 
returned, to fupply the defects or want of appearance of thofe 
that are challenged off, or make default. Hales Common Law 

5. To claim as due. 

The utter difturbance of that divine order, whereby the pre- 
eminence of chiefeft acceptation is by the beft things worthily 
challenged. Hooker, b. i. § 

__ ^ W hich of you, fhall we fay, doth love us moft ? 

I hat we our largeft bounty may extend. 

Where nature doth with merit challenge. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

And fo much duty as my mother Ihcw’d 
To you, preferring you before her father; 

So much 1 challenge , that I may profefs 
Due to the moor, my lord. Shakefp. Othello. 

Had you not been their father, thefe white flakes 
Did challenge pity of them. Shakefp. Ii. Lear. 

So when a tyger fucks the bullocks blood, 

A familh’d lion, iffuing from the wood. 

Roars loudly fierce, and challenges the food. 

Dryden’s Fables. 

Haft thou yet drawn o’er young Juba ? 

That ftill would recommend thee more to Caefar, 

And challenge better terms. Addi fan’s Cato. 

6. T o call any one to the performance of conditions. 

I will now challenge you of your promife, to give me certain 
rules as to the principles of blazonry. Peacham on Drawing. 
Challenge, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A fummons to combat. 

I never in my life 

Did hear a challenge urg’d more modeftly. Shakefp. H. IV. 

2. A demand of fomething as due. 

'Fhere muft be no challenge of fuperiority, or difeountt- 
nancing of freedom. Collier of Friend/hip. 

3. In law. An exception taken either againft perfons or things; 

perfons, as in aflize to the jurors, or any one or more of them, 
by the prifoner at the bar. Challenge made to the jurours, is 
either made to the array, or to the polls : challenge made to the 
array is, when the whole number is excepted againft, as partially 
empannelled : challenge to or by the poll, is when fome one or 
more are excepted againft, as not indifferent : challenge to the 
jurours is divided into challenge principal, and challenge for caufe : 
challenge principal is that which the law allows without caufe 
alleged, or farther examination ; as a prifoner at the bar, ar- 
raigned upon felony, may peremptorily challenge to the num- 
ber of twenty, one after another, of the jury empannelled upon 
him, alleging no caufe. Cowel. 

You are mine enemy, I make my challenge , 

You {hall not be my judge. Shakefp. Henry VI1L 

Cha'llenger. n.f. [from challenge.] 

1 . One that defies or fummons another to combat. 

Young man, have you challenged Charles the wreftler ?— 
No, fair princefs ; he is the general challenger. 

Shakefp. As you like it. 

Death was denounc’d ; 

He took the fummons, void of fear. 

And unconcernedly caft his eyes around. 

As if to find and dare the griefly challenger. Dryden. 

2. One that claims fuperiority. 

Whofe worth 

Stood challenger on mount of all the age, 

For her perfections. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

3. A claimant ; one that requires fomething as of right. 

Earncft challengers there arc of trial, by fomc publics depu- 
tation. Hooker, Preface. 

Chaly'beate. adj. [from chalybs, Lat. ftcel.] Impregnate 
with iron or ftcel ; having the qualities of ftecl. _ 

The diet ought to ftrengthen the folids, allowing lp ,ccs 
wine, andtheufeof chalybeate waters. Arbuthuoton ict- 

CHAMA’DE. n.f. [French.] The beat of the drum which de- 
clares a furrender. , .. 

Several French battalions made a {hew of refiftancc ; > 

upon our preparing to fill up a little fofle, in order to attac 
them, they beat the chamade, and fent us charte blanche. 

1 Addifon. Spectator, N 165. 

CHA'MBER. n.f. [chambre, Fr. camera, Lat. fiambr, Welch.] 

1. An apartment in a houfe ; generally ufed for thofe appropri 
ed to lodging. , . 

Welcome, fwee. prmce, to 

Bid 
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Bid them come forth, and hear me. 

Or at their chamber door I’ll beat the drum. 

Till it cry fleep to death. Shakefp. King Lear. 

When we have mark’d with blood thofe floepy t ^°* . 

Of his own chamber. . S/mkefp. Hamlet. 

A natural cave in a rock may have fomething not much un- 
like to parlours or chambers. en 

2 A Thcdark caves of death, and chambers of the grave. Prior. 

3 ‘ A ?erit has, from an examination of the figure of the eye, ar- 
gued againft the poflibility of a film’s exittence in the poftc- 

riour chamber. ' 

L. A court of jufticc. . , • .,1 

In the Imperial chamber this vulgar anfwer is not admitted, 

viz. I do not believe it, as the matter is propounded and al- 
leged. u , 4'#" Parergon. 

5. The hollow part of a gun where the charge is lodged. 

6. A fpccies of great gun. . , 

Names given them, as cannons, demi-cannons, chambers, ar- 
quebufe, mufket, (Ac. . Camden's Remains. 

7. The cavity where the powder is lodged in a mine. 

To Cha'mber. v. n. [from the noun.J * 

t. To be wanton ; to intrigue. 

Let us walk honcftly as in the day, not in rioting and drun- 
kennefs, not in chambering and wantonnefs. Rom. xiii. 1 3. 

2. To refide as in a chamber. 

The beft blood chamber’d in his bofom. Shakefp. Rich. II. 

Cha'mberer. n.f. [from chamber.] A man of intrigue. 

I have not thofe foft parts of convocation. 

That chambercrs have. Shakefp. Othello. 

Cha'meerfellow. n.f [from chamber and \ fellow.] One that 
lies in the fame chamber. 

It is my fortune to have a chamberfellow, with whom I agree 
very well in many fentiments. Spectator, N v 26 6. 

Cha'mberlain. n.f. [from chamber.] 

1. Lord great chamberlain of England is the fixth officer of the 

crown ; a confidcrablc part of his fun&ion is at a coronation ; 
to him belongs the provifion of every thing in the houfe of 
lords; hcdifpofcsof the fword of ftate ; under him are the gen- 
tleman uftier of the black rod, yeomen ulhers, and door-keep- 
ers. To this office the duke of Ancafter makes an hereditary 
claim. Chambers. 

2. Lord chamberlain of the houfhold has the overfight of all offi- 

cers belonging to the king’s chambers, except the precinct of 
the bedchamber. Chambers. 

Humbly complaining to her deity, 

Got my lord chamberlain his liberty. Shakrjp. Rich. II. 

He was made lord fteward, that the ftaff of chamberlain might 
be put into the hands of his brother. Clarendon. 

A patriot is a fool in every age. 

Whom all lord chamberlains allow the ftage. Pope. 

3. A fervant who has the care of the chambers. 

Think’ft thou. 

That the bleak air, thy boifterous chamberlain. 

Will put thy Ihirt on warm ? Shakefp. Tirnon. 

When Duncan is aficcp, his two chamberlains 
We will with wine and waffcl convince. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

He lerv’d at firft /F.milia’s chamberlain. Dryden’ s Fables. 

4. A receiver of rents and revenues; as, chamberlain of the exche- 
quer, of Chcftcr, of the city of London. Chambers. 

Cha'mberlainship. n.f. [from chamberlain.] The office of 
a chamberlain. 

Cha'mbermaid. n.f [from chamber- and maid.] A maid whofe 
bufinefs is to drefs a lady, and wait in her chamber. 

Men will not hifs. 

The chambermaid was named Cifs. Ben. Johnfon. 

Some coarfc country wench, almoft decay’d. 

Trudges to town, and firft turns chambermaid. Pope. 

When he doubted whether a word were intelligible or no, he 
ufed to confult one of his lady’s chambermaids. ~ Swift. 

If thefe nurfes ever prefumc to entertain the girls with the 
common follies pradtiicd by chambermaids among us, they are 
publickly whipped. Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels. 

To Cha'mblet. v. a. [from camelot. See Camklot.] To 
vary ; to variegate. 

Some have the veins more varied and chambleted ; as oak 
whereof wainfeot is made. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

Lha mbrbl of a Horfe. The joint or bending of the upper part 
of the hinder leg farrier's D,:l. 

Chameleon. n.f [x*ua*Xi«r.] 

The chameleon has. four feet, and on each foot three daws 
Its tad .s long ; with this, as well as with its feet, it fattens it- 
to the branches of trees. Its tail is flat, its nofc lone, and 

s£r«e ia ^ i s "w* iB <«» p 1 ^. »"<i 


jagged like afaw from the neck to the latt joint of the tail' and 
|>pon us head it has fomething like a comb ; like a fifh, it has 

it°hif| k ' SO i'r C h T afll ' rted » that [t lives only upon air ; but 
a has been obferved to feed on flies, catched with its toneue 
which is about ten inches long, and three thick ; made of white 
•in i’ r °L ind J dut flat at the end ; or hollow and open, refcmblino- 
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animal is Paid to affiimc the colour of thofe things to which it 
is applied; but our modern oblervers aifure us, that its natural 
colour, when at reft and in the fhade, is a bluifh grey ; thoug 
fomc arc yellow, and others green, but both of a {mailer kirn . 
When it is expofed to the fun, the grey changes into a darker 
grev, inclining to a dun colour, a, d its parts, which have leaic 
of die light upon them, are changed into fpots of different co- 
lours. The grain of its Ikin, when the light doth not fhmc 
upon it, is like doth mixed with many colours. Sometimes 
when it is handled, it feems to be fpeckled with dark fpots, in- 
clining to green. If it be put upon a black hat, it appears to be 
of a violet colour ; and fometimes if it be wrapped up in li nen, 
when it is taken off, it is white ; but it changes colour only in 
fome parts of the body a met. 

A chameleon is a creature about the bignefs of an ordinary 
lizard; his head unproportionqbly big, and his eyes gi eat ; e 
moveth his head without writhing of nis neck, which is inflex- 
ible, as a hog doth ; his back crooked, his {kin ipo«ed with 
little tumours, lefs eminent, nearer the belly ; his tail flcndcr 
and long ; on each foot he bath five fingers, three on the out- 
fide, and two on the infidc ; his tongue of a marvellous length 
in rpfpedt of his body, and hollow at the end, which he will 
launch out to prey upon flies ; of colour green, and of a dufky 
yellow, brighter and whiter towards the belly ; yctfpotted with 
blue, white, and red. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory , N J 3^°* 

I can add colours ev’n to the chameleon ; 

Change {hapes with Proteus, for advantage. Shakefp. Her. VL 
One part devours the other, and leaves not fo much as a 
mouthful of that popular air, which the chameleons gafp after. 

Decay of Piety. 

The thin chameleon, fed with air, receives 
The colour of the thing to which he cleaves. Dryden. 

To Cha MFER. v. a. [ckambrer, Fr.] To channel ; to make 
furrows or gutters upon a colump. 

Cha'mfer. ) n.f [from to chamfer.] Afmallfurroworgut- 

Cha'mfret. J ter on a column. 

Cha'mlet. n.f. [See Camelot.] 

To make a chamlet, draw five lines, waved overthwart, if 
your diapering confift of a double line. Peacham on Drawing. 

Cha'mois. n.f. [ chamois , Fr.] An animal of the goat kind, 
whofe skin is made into foft leather, called among us Jhammy. 

Thefe are the beafts which you fliall eat ; the ox, the Cheep, 
and wild ox, and the chamois. Devt. xiv. 5. 

Cha'momilf. n.f. [x«« ip-rM*.] The name of an odoriferous 
plant. 

It hath a fibrofe root ; the cup of the flower is fquamofe, 
which expands, and appears like many leaves ; the flowers are 
radicated ; the petals of the flower aye white, and the difh yel- 
low ; the leaves are cut into five fegments. This plant w'as 
formerly in great requeft for making green walks, and is ftill 
cultivated in phyfick gardens for medicinal ufe, though it grows 
wild in great plenty. Miller. 

Cool violets, and orpine growing ftill, 

Embathed balm, and cheerful galingale, 

Frefti coftmaiy, and breathful chamomile , 

Dull poppy, and drink-quick’rting fctuale. Spcnfer's Muiop: 
For though the chamomile, the more it is trodden on the faf- 
ter it grows ; yet youth, the more it is wafted, the fooner it 
wears. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. i. 

Water)’ liquours force it, as diftilled w’atcrs with diureticks, 
poffet drink wjth chamomile flowers. Floyer on the Humours. 

To Champ, v. a. [champayer, Fr.] 

1. To bite with a frequent action of the teeth. 

Coffee and opium are taken dowm, tobacco but in fmoke, and 
bctle is but champed in the mouth with a little lime. Bacon. 

The fiend reply’d not, overcome with rage ; 

But, like a proud fteed rein’d, went haughty on, 

Champing his iron curb. Paradife Lojl , b. jjr. 1. 857. 

At his command, 

The ftceds caparifon’d with purple ftand. 

And champ betwixt their teeth the foaming gold. Dryden. 

2. To devour. 

. A tobacco pipe happened to break in my mouth, and the 
pieces .left fuch a delicious roughnefs on my tongue, that I 
champed up the remaining part. ~ Spectator, N J 431. 

Champ, v. >1. To perform frequently the aftion of bitinc-. 
Muttering and champing, as though his cud had troubled him' 
he gave occafioo to Mufidorus to come near him. Sidne ■! 

They began to repent of that they had done, and irefullv to 
champ upon the bit they had taken into their mouths. Hooker. 

His jaws did not anfwer equally to one another; but by his 
frequent motion and champing with them, jt was evident they 
^ were neither luxated nor fractured. Wifeman. 

Cha'mpaicn. n.f. [campagne, Fr.] A fiat open country’ 

In the abufes of the cuftoms, mefeqms, you have a h\r cham- 
paign laid open to you, in which you mav at large ftretch out 
your ilifcourfe. Sp„f„- s s M < 

Of all thefe bounds, 

With fhadowy forefts.and with champaigns rich’d 
Wc make thee lady. Shakefp! King Lear. 

If two bordering princes have their territory meeting on an 
open champaign, the more mighty will continually fcckoccafion 
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to extend his limits unto the further border thereof. Raleigh: 
Sir John Norris maintained a retreat without difarray, by the 
fpace of fome miles, part of the way champaign , unto the city 
of Gaunt, with lefs lofs of men than the enemy. Bacon. 

From his fide two rivers flow’d, 

Th’ one winding, th’ other ftraight, and left between 
Fair champaign , with lefs rivers interveen’d. Paradife Reg . 

Cha mpertors. n.f. [from champerty. In law.] Such as move 
fuits, or caufe them to be moved, either by their own or others 
procurement, and purfue, at their proper cofts, to have part of 
the land in conteft, or part of the gains. Cowel. 

Cha'mperty. n.f. [champart, Fr. In law.] A maintenance of 
any man in his fuit while depending, upon condition to have 
part of the thing when it is recovered. Cowcl. 

Champi'gnon. n.f. [champignon, Fr.] A kind of mufhroom. 

He viler friends with doubtful mufhrooms treats. 

Secure for you, himfelf champignons eats. Dryden. 

It has the refemblance of a large champignon before it is open- 
ed, branching out into a large round knob at one end. 

Woodward on Fofftls. 

CHA'MPION. n. f. [ champion , Fr. campio , low Lat.] 

1. A man who undertakes a caufe in fingle combat. 

In many armies, if the matter fhould be tried by duel be- 
tween two champions , the vi&ory would go on the one fide. 

Bacon's Coll, of Good and Evil. 

For hot, cold, moift, and dry, four champions fierce. 
Strive here for maft’ry, and to battle bring 
Their embryon atoms. Par. Lojl , b. ii. /. 898. 

O light of Trojans, and fupport of Troy, 

Thy father’s champion , and thy country’s joy ! Dryden. 

At length the adverfc admirals appear, 

The two bold champions of each country’s right. Dryden. 

2. A hero ; a flout warriour. 

A ftouter champion never handled fword. Shakcfp. H. VI. 
This makes you incapable of conviction, and they applaud 
thcmfelvcs as zealous champions for truth, when indeed they are 
contending for errour. Locke. 

3. In law. 

In our common law, champion is taken no lefs for him that 
trieth the combat in his own cafe, than for him that fighteth 
in the cafe of another. Cowel. 

To Cha'mpxon. v. a. [from the noun.] To challenge to the 
combat. 

The feed of Banquo, kings ! 

Rather than fo, come, fate, into the lift, 

And champion me to th’ utterance. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

CHANCE, n.f. [chance, Fr.] 

1. Fortune; the caufe of fortuitous events. 

As th’ unthought accident is guilty 
Of what we wildly do, fo we profefs 
Ourfelves to be the flaves of chance, and flies 
Of every wind that blows. Shakefp. J Pinter's Tale. 

The only man of all that chance could bring. 

To meet my arms, was worth the conquering. Dryden. 
Chance is but a mere name, and really nothing in itfelf ; a 
conception of our minds, and only a compendious way of fpeak- 
ing, whereby we would exprefs, that fuch effedls as are com- 
monly attributed to chance , were verily produced by their true 
and proper caufes, but without their defign to produce them. 

Bentley. 

2. Fortune ; the act of fortune, or chance. 

Thefe things are commonly not obferved, but left to take 
their chance. Bacon's EJfays. 

3. Accident ; cafual occurrence ; fortuitous event. 

To fay a thing is a chance or cafualty, as it relates to fecond 
caufes, is not profanenefs, but a great truth ; as fignifying no 
more, than that there are fome events befides the knowledge 
and power of fecond agents. South. 

The beauty I beheld, has ftruck me dead ; 

Dryden. 

Pope. 
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C ... * would not take the gift, 

Which, like a toy dropt from the hands of fortune 
Lay for the next chance comer. Dryden and Lee s' 0 F AV 


Unknowingly the ftrikes, and kills by chance ; 
Poifon is in her eyes, and death in ev’ry glance. 


All nature is but art, unknown to thee ; 

All chance dire£tion, which thou canft not fee. 

4. Event; fucccfs; luck. 

Now we’ll together, and the chance of goodnefs 
Be like our warranted quarrel ! Shakefp. Macbeth. 

5. Misfortune; unlucky accident. 

You were us’d 

To fay, extremity was the trier of fpirits. 

That common chances common men could bear. 

Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

6. Poflibifity of any occurrence. 

A chance, but chance may lead, where I may meet 
Some wand’ring fpirit of heav’n, by fountain fide,^ 

Or in thick (hade retir’d. Paradife Lojl , b. iv. /. 53 ®- 
Then your ladyfhip might have a chance to cfcape this ad- 
drefs. Swift. 

Chance, adj. [It is feldom ufed but in compofition.] Happen- 
ing by chance. 

Now fhould they part, malicious tongues would fay, 
They met like chance companions on the way. 

Dryden' s Hind and Panther. 


Think what a chance thou chancejl on ; but think • 

Thou haft thy miftrefs ftill. Shake r t> cLu 

How chance thou, art not with the prince thy'brother^^’ 

Ay, Cafca, tell us what hath chanc'd todayf^ ^ ^ “* 

That Cadar looks fo fad. Shakefp. Julius C«f ar 

Up ° n dlVCrs of lhe Turks vi&uallersj whom he 
eafily took. Knolles's HiJIory oft£Turks 

I chofe the fafer fea, and chanc'd to find 
A river’s mouth impervious to the wind. Pole's Odvftiv 

Chance-medley. „ 4 j [ from chance and medley. Inlaw. | 

I he cafual (laughter of a man, not altogether without the 
fault of the flayer, when ignorance or negligence is joined 
with the chance; as if a man lop trees by an highway-fidc bv 
which many ufually travel, and caft down a bough, not giving- 
warning to take heed thereof, by which bough one palling by is 
flam : in this cafe he offends, becaufe he gave no warning that 
the party might have taken heed to himfelf. Gowel 

If fuch an one fhould have the ill hap, at any time, to ftrike 
a man dead with a fmart faying, it ought, in all rcaion and con- 
lcience, to be judged but a chancemedley. South. 

Changeable, adj. [from chance.] Accidental. 

I he trial thereof was cut oft' by the chancealle coming thither 
of the king of Iberia. Sidney, b. ii. 

CH.VNCEL. n. f. [from cancelli, Lat. lettices, with which the 
chancel was inclofed.] The eaftern part of the church, in 
which the altar is placed. 

Whether it be allowable or no, that the minifter fhould fay 
fervice in the chancel. Hooker, b. v. § 30. 

1 he chancel of this church is vaulted with a fingle ftone of 
four feet in thickncfs, and an hundred and fourteen in circum- 
ference. Addifon' s Remarks on Italy. 

ChaNcellor. n. f. [cancellarius, Lat. chancellery Fr. from can- 
cellare , literas vel feriptum linen per medium duita deimnare, and 
feemeth of itfelf likewife to be derived d cancelli s , which fignify 
all one with kwc>A.<, a lettice ; that is, a thing made of wood or 
iron bars, laid crofsways one over another, fo that a man may 
fee through them in and out. It may be thought that judgment 
feats were compafled in with bars, to defend the judges and 
other officers from the prefs of the multitude, and yet not to 
hinder any man’s view.] 

fhucftus regni tibi cancellarius Angli , 

Primus Jolliciti mente petendus erit. 

Hie ejl, qui regni leges cancellat iniquas, 

Et mandata pii principis aqua fncit. 

Verfes of Nigel de Wetekre to the bifhop of Ely, chan- 
cellor to Richard I. 

1. Cancellarius, at the firft, fignified the regifters or afluaries in 

court ; grapharios, foil, qui confcribendis id excipiendis judicum 
a£tis dant operam. But this name is greatly advanced, and not 
only in other kingdoms but in this, is given to him that is the 
chief judge in caufes of property ; for the chancellor hath power 
to moderate and temper the written law, and fubjedleth himfelf 
only to the law of nature and confcicncc. Cowel. 

Turn out, you rogue, how like a beaft you lie : 

Go, buckle to the law : Is this an hour 
To ftrctch your limbs ? you’ll ne’er be chancellor. Dryd. jun. 
Ariftides was a perfon of the ftridleft juftice, and belt ac- 
quainted with the laws, as well as forms of their government ; 
fo that he was in a manner chancellor of Athens. Swift. 

2 . Chancellor in the Eccleftajlical Court. A bilhop’s lawyer ; 

a man trained up in the civil and canon law, to direfl the bi- 
fhops in matters of judgment, relating as well to criminal as to 
civil affairs in the church. Ayliffe's Paragon. 

3. Chancellor of a Cathedral. A dignitary, whofc office it is 
to fuperintend the regular exercife of devotion. 

4. Chancellor of the Exchequer. An officer who fits in that 
court, and in the exchequer chamber, and, with the reft of the 
court, ordercth things to the king’s beft benefit. He has power, 
with others, to compound for forfeitures on penal ftatutes, 
bonds and recognizances entered into by the king. He has 
great authority in managing the royal revenue, and in matters 
of firft-fruits. The court of equity is in the exchequer cham- 
ber, and is held before the lord treafurcr, chancellor, and barons, 
as that of common law before the barons only. Cowel. Chamb. 

5. Chancellor of an Univerfty. The principal magiftratc, 
who, at Oxford, holds his office during life, but, at Cambridge, 
he may be elected every three years. 

6. Chancellor of the Order of the Garter, and other military 

orders, is an officer who feals the commiflions and mandates of 
the chapter and aflembly of the knights, keeps the rcgiftei or 
their deliberations, and delivers their a£ls under the fell of the 
order. Chambers. 

Chancellorship, n.f. The office of chancellor. 

The next Sunday after he gave up his chanccllorfh'.p of Eng- 
land, he came himfelf to his wife’s pew, and ufed the u ua 
words of his gentleman-ufher, Madam, my lord is gone. Can.: . 

6 j Cha'ncery. 
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Cha'ncery. n.f. [from chancellor-, probably chancellery ; then 
fcortened ] The court of equity and confcience moderating 
the rigour of other courts, that are tied to the letter of the 
law ; whereof the lord chancellor of England is the chief judge, 
or the lord keeper of the great feal. 

The contumacy and contempt of the party muff be figmhed 
in the court of chancery, by the bifhops letters under the feal 
ifcopal. Ayltffes Par ergon. 

CHANCRE, n.f [chancre, Fr.] An ulcer ufually arifing from 

venereal maladies. , r . 

It is poflible he was not well cured, and would have relapfed 

with a chancre. . Wifemem. 

Cha'ncrous. adj. [from chancre.] Having the qualities ot a 

chancre; ulcerous. . 

You may think I am too ftriift in giving fo many internals 
in the cure of fo fmall an ulcer as a chancre, or rather a chan- 
crous callus. Wifeman. 

Chandeli'er. n.f. [chandelier, Fr.] A branch for candles. . 
Cha'ndler. n.f [chandelier, Fr.J An artifan wliofe trade it is 
to make candles, or a perfon who fells them. 

The fack that thou haft drunken me, would have bought me 
lights as good cheap at the deareft chandlers in Europe. 

Shakefp. Henry IV . p. i. 
But whether black or lighter dies are worn. 

The chandler's bafket, on his fhoulder born. 

With tallow fpots thy coat. Gay’s Trivia. 

CHA’NFRIN. n. f. [old French.] The forepart of the head of 
a horfe, which extends from under the ears, along the interval 
between the eyebrows, down to his nofe. Farrier's Didt . 

To CHANGE, v.a. [changer, Fr. eambio, Lat.] 

1. To put one thing in the place of another. 

He that cannot look into his own eftate, had need choofe 
well whom he employcth, and change them often ; for new are 
more timorous, and lefs fubtile. Bacon's EJfays. 

2. To refign any thing for the fake of another, with for before die 
thing taken or received. 

Perfons grown up in the belief of any religion, cannot change 
that for another, without applying their underftanding duly to 
n/idi 


confider and compare both. South. 

The French and we ftill change ; but here’s the curfe. 
They change for better, and we change for worfe. 

Dryden' s Spanifh Friar, Prologue. 

3. To difeounta larger piece of money into feveral fmaller. 

A fhopkeeper might be able to change a guinea, or a moi- 
dorc, when a cuftomer comes for a crown’s worth of goods. 

Swift’ s Intelligencer, N° 19. 

4. To give and take reciprocally, with the particle with before 
the perfon to whom we give, and from whom we take. 

To fecure thy content, look upon thofe thoufands, with 
whom thou wouldft not, for any intereft, change thy fortune 
and condition. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

5. To alter. 

Thou fhalt not fee me blufh. 

Nor change my countenance for this arrelt ; 

A heart unfpotted is not eafily daunted. Shakefp. Hairy VI. 
Whatfoevcr is brought upon thee, take chearfully, and be 
patient when thou art changed to a low eftate. Ecclus, ii. 4. 

I or the elements were changed in themfelves by a kind of 
harmony, like as in a pfaltery notes change the name of the 
tune, and yet are always founds. JViflom , xix. 18. 

6. To mend the difpofition or mind. 

I would fhe were in heaven, fo fhe could 
Intreat fome pow’r to change this currifh Jew. 

Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

7. To change a horfe, or to change hand, is to turn or bear the 

horfe’s head from one hand to the other, from the left to the 
right, or from the right to the left. Farrier’s Did}. 

1 o Change, v. n. 

1. 1 o undergo change ; to fuffer alteration ; as, his fortune may 
loon change, though he is now fo fecure. 

One Julia, that his changing thought forgot, 

\ Vould better fit his chamber. Shakefp. Two Gent, of Verona. 

2. I o change, as the moon ; to begin a new monthly revolu- 

I am weary of this moon ; would he would change. 

n r Shakefp. Midfumntcr Night's Dream 

Change, n.f. [from the verb.] ' * 

1. An alteration of the ftate of any thing. 

Since I faw you laft, ° 

, T>rc is a change upon you. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

2 . A fiicceffion of one thing in the place of another. ' 

U wond’rous changes of a fatal feene. 

Still varying to the laft ! r> , 

Nothing can cure this part of ill breeding, but changed 
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3. The time of the moon in which it begins a new monthly re- 
volution. . , . 

Take feeds or roots, and fet fome of them immediately alter 
the change, and others of the fame kind immediately after the 
full. Bacon's Nat. Hiflory, N 3 893. 

4. Novelty. 

The hearts 

Of all his people Qiall revolt from him, 

And kifs the lips of unacquainted change. Shakefp. K. John. 

Our fathers did, for change, to France repair, 

And they, for change, will try our Englifti air. 

Dryden' s Spanifn Friar, Prologue. 

5. In ringing ; an alteration of the order in which a let of hells 

is founded. ... . 

Four bells admit twenty-four changes in ringing, and five bells 
one hundred and twenty. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

Eafy it may be to contrive new poftures, and ring other 
changes upon the fame bells. Norris * 

6. That which makes a variety; that which may be ufed for an- 
other of the fame kind. 

I will now put forth a riddle unto you ; if you can find it 
out, then I will give you thirty Iheets, and thirty change of 
garments. Judges, xiv. 12. 

7. Small money, which may be given for larger pieces. 

Wood buys up our old halfpence, and from thence the pre- 
fent want of change arifes ; but fuppofing not one farthing of 
change in the nation, five and twenty thoufand pounds would 
be fufficient. Swift. 

Cha'ngeable. adj. [from change.] 

1. Subjcdl to change ; fickle; inconftant. 

A fteady mind will admit fteady methods and counfds ; but 
there is no meafure to be taken of a changeable humour. 

L’ EJlrange. 

As I am a man, I muft be changeable ; and fometimes the 
graveft of us all are fo, even upon ridiculous accidents. 

Dryden' s Aurengzcbe, Preface. 

2. Poflible to be changed. 

The fibrous or vafcular parts of vegetables feem fcarce 
changeable in the alimentary duel. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

3. Having the quality of exhibiting different appearances. 

Now the taylor make thy doublet of changeable laffiita ; for 
thy mind is a very opal. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

Cha'ngeableness. n.f. [from changeable.] 

1. Inconftancy; ficklencfs. 

At length he betrothed himfelf to one worthy to be liked, if 
any worthinefs might cxcufe fo unworthy a changeablenefs. 

Sidney, b. ii. 

There is no temper of mind more unmanly than that change- 
ablenefs with which we arc too juftly branded by all our neigh- 
bours. . . . Addifon. Freeholder, N° 25. 

2. Sufceptibility of change. 

If how long they are to continue in force, be no where ex- 
preffed, then have we no light to diredl our judgment concern- 
ing the changeablenefs or immutability of them, but conftderine 
the nature and quality of fuch laws. Hooker, b. iii. $ 10 . 

Cha'ngeably. adv. [from changeable.] Inconftantly. * 

Ch'angeful. adj. [from change and full.] Full of chance- 
inconftant; uncertain; mutable; fubjeft to variation ; fickle! 

Unfound plots, and changeful orders, are daily dev! fed for 
her good, yet never cffeaually profccutcd or performed. 

tv-, • , , , .... , Spenfer on Ireland. 

Britain, changeful as a child at play. 

Now calls in princes, and now turns away. />„* . 

ChaNgeung. n.f. [from change ; the word arifes from an mid* 
fuperflitious opinion, that the fairies {leal away children and 
put others that are ugly and ftupid in their places.] * 

1 . A child left or taken in the place of another. J 

And her bafe elfin breed there for thee left ; 

Such, men do changelings call, fo chang’d by fairies theft 

Spenfer' s Fairy Queen, b. i. V. x.J 1 anz.G S . 
ohe, as her attendant, hath J 

A lovely boy ftol’n from an Indian king; 

She never had fo fweet a changeling. * 

„ . . . , , Shakefp. Midfummer Night's Dr,-mr 

2. An ideot; a fool; a natural. J 5 * urcam. 

,xSr^ iandf00,s of heav ’ n > ^d thence fhut out 
_ild y we roam in difcontent about. Dryden’ s Tyrr. ’Love 

b “ determ 


van 


ed by wife confidcrations than a wife man ? 
3* One apt to change ; a waverer. 

’T was not long 

Before from world to world they fwunc • 
As they had turn’d from fide to fide, 

cty of company, and that of pcrfonTabovc us' 0 / A " d “ ^% cha r n &‘ lin g* liv’d, they died. 

Empires by various turns fhall rife and fet- ' CH f NG KR- n. f [from change.] One that 


in- 


b >’ various turns fhall rife and fet : 

U hile thy abandon’d tribes fhall only know 
* rent maftcr, and a change of time. 

An u , w Timotheus’ various lays furprize, 
And bid akernate paffions fall and rife ! 

While, at each change, the fon of Libyan Jove 
Now burns with glory, and then melts with love/ 


Locke. 


. Utedibras. 

is employed in 


Prior. 


Pope. 


changing or difeounting money. 

[ ca,,a -> Fr. eanalis, Lat.] 

I. 1 he hollow bed of running waters. 

It is not fo eafy, now that things are grown In*. u , - 
and have their certain courfc, to chamre thr- ’ 2n 
their ftreams another way. and 

Y Spenfer s State of Ireland. 
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Draw them to Tybcr’s bank, and weep your tears 
Into the channel , till the lowed ftream 
Do kifs the mod exalted fhores of all. Shakefp. J. Co-far. 

So th' injur’d fea, which, from her wonted courfe, 

To gain fomc acres, avarice did force ; 

If the new banks, ncgledted once, decay. 

No longer will from her old channel day. Waller. 

Had not the faid dr.ita been diflocatcd, fome of them elevat- 
ed, and others deprcfled, there would have been no cavity or 
channel to give reception to the water of the fea. Woodward. 

The tops of mountains and hills will be continually w allied 
down by the rains, and the channels of rivers abraded by the 
dreams. Bentley. 

2. Any cavity drawn longways. 

Complaint and hot defircs, the lover’s hell, 

And fealding tears, that wore a channel where they fell. 

Dryderis Fables. 

3. A drait or narrow fea, between two countries ; as the Britifh 
Channel between Britain and France; St. George’s Channel be- 
tween Britain and Ireland. 

4. A gutter or furrow of a pillar. 

To Cha'nnel. v. a. [from the noun.] To cut any thing in 
channels. 

No more (hall trenching war channel her fields. 

Nor bruife her flowrets with the armed hoofs 
Of hodile paces. Shakejp. Henry IV . p. i. 

The body of this column is perpetually channelled, like a 
thick plaited gown. IVottcn's Architecture. 

Torrents, and loud impetuous cataradls, 

Roll down the lofty mountain’s channel 1 d fides, 

And to the vale convey their foaming tides. 

To CHANT, v. a. [ chanter , Fr.] 

1. To fing. 

Wherein the chearful birds of fundry kind 


Blackmort. 


Dryden. 


Do chant fweet mufick. Fairy Qieen, b. i. c. vii. 

7. To celebrate by fong. 

The poets chant it in the theatres, the fliepherds in the 
mountains. Bramhall. 

3. To fing in the cathedral fervice. 

To Chant, v. n. To fing ; to make melody with the voice. 
They chant to the found of the viol, and invent to them- 
felves indruments of mufick. Amos , vi. j. 

Hcav’n heard his fong, and haden’d his relief; 

And chang’d to fnowy plumes his hoary hair, 

And wing’d his flight, to chant aloft in air. 

Chant, n.f. [from the verb.] Song; melody. 

A pleafant grove, 

With chant of tuneful birds refounding loud. 

Milton’s Paradife Lojl, b. ii. /. 290. 
Cha'nter. n.f. [from chant.] A finger; a fongder. 

You curious chanters of the wood. 

That warble forth dame Nature’s lays. Wotton. 

Jove’s etherial lays, refidlcfs fire. 

The chanter's foul, and raptur’d fong infpire, 

Inftincl divine ! nor blame fevere his choice. 

Warbling the Grecian woes with harp and voice. Pope. 
Cha'nticlf.eR. n.f [from chanter and c/air, Fr.] The name 
given to the cock, from the clearnefs and loudnefs of his crow. 
And chearful chanticleer, with his note fhrill. 

Had warned once, that Phoebus’ firy car 
In hade was climbing up the eadern hill. Fairy Shiecn, b. 1. 
Hark, hark, I hear 

The drain of drutting chanticleer. Shakefp. Tempefl. 

Stay, the chearful chanticleer 

Tells you that the time is near. Ben. Johnfon s Majk. 

Thefc verfes were mentioned by Chaucer, in the delcription 
of the fudden ftir, and panical fear, when Chanticleer the cock 
was carried away by Reynold the fox. Camden s Remains. 
Within this homeftcad liv’d without a peer, ^ 

For crowing loud, the noble chanticleer. Dryden s Fab. 
Cha'ntress. n.f [from chant.] A woman finger. 

Sweet bird, that fhun’ft the noife of folly. 

Mod mufical, mod melancholy. 

Thee, chantrefs of the woods among, 

1 woo to hear thy cven-fong. Milton. 

Cha'stry. n f. [from chant.] 

Chantry is a church or chapel endowed with lands, or other 
yearly revenue, for the maintenance of one or more prielts, 
daily to fing mafs for the fouls of the donors, and fuch others 

as they appoint. . Cot0tL 

Now go with me, and with this holy man, 

Into the chantry by ; to thofe before him, 

And, underneath that confecrated roof, _. . 

Plight me the full aflurance of your faith. Shakejp. 1. JStgUt. 

CIIA'OS. n.f. [chaos, Lat. , , . 

1. The mafs of matter fuppofed to be in confufion before it was 
divided by the creation into its proper clafies and elements. 

The whole univerfe would have been a contufed chaos, wit. 
out beauty or order. ^ tnt c ?' 

2 . Confufion ; irregular mixture. , 

Had I followed the word, I could not have brought church 

and date to fuch a chaos of confufions, as fome have done. 

^ a . Charles* 
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Their reafon fleeps, but mimick fancy wakes, 

Supplies her parts, and wild ideas takes 
From words and things, ill forted, and misjoin’d, 

The anarchy of thought, and chaos of the mind. Dryden. 

3. Any thing where the parts are undidinguHhed. 1 

We (hall have nothing but darknels and a chaos within 
whatever order and light there be in things without us. Locke. 
Pleas’d with a work, where nothing’s jud or fit, 

One glaring chaos and wiki heap of wit. Pope. 

Chao'tick. adj. [from chaos.] Refembling chaos ; confufed. 
When the terraqueous globe was in a chaotick date, and the 
earthy particles fubfided, then thofe fcveral beds were, in all 
probability, repofited in the earth. Derham's Phyfeo-Theolczy. 
To CHAP. v. a. [uippen, Dutch, to cut. This word feems ori- 
ginally the fame with chop ; nor were they probably diftin- 
gu idled at fird, otherwife than by accident ; but they have now 
a meaning fomething different, though referable to the fame 
original fenfe.] To break into hiatus, or gapings. 

It alfo weakened more and more the arch of the earth, dry- 
ing it immoderately, and chapping it in fundry places. 

Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
Then would unbalanc’d heat licentious reign. 

Crack the dry hill, and chap the ruflct plain. Blacbnore. 
Chap, n.f [from the verb.] A cleft; an aperture; an open- 
ing ; a gaping ; a chink. 

What moifture the heat of the dimmer fucks out of the 
earth, it is repaid in the rains of the next winter ; and what 
chaps are made in it, are filled up again. Bin-net's Theory. 

Chap. n.f. [This is not often ufed, except by anatomifts, in the 
ftngular.] The upper or under part of a beaft’s mouth. 

Froth fills his chaps, he fends a grunting found. 

And part he churns, and part befoams the ground. Dryden. 
The nether chap in the male lkeleton is half an inch broader 
than in the female, as being made to accommodate a bigger 
mufelc for the motion of the teeth. Grew s Mufaum. 

CHAPE, n.f. [chappe, Fr.] 

1. The catch of any thing by which it is held in its place ; as the 
hook of a fcabbard by which it flicks in the belt ; the point by 
which a buckle is held to the back flrap. 

This is Monfieur Parolles, that had the whole theory of the 
war in the knot of his fcarf, and the pradlice in the chape of his 
dagger. Shakefp. All’s well that ends well. 

2. A brafs or filver tip or cafe, that firenghtens the end of the 

fcabbard of a fword. Phillips's World of Words. 

CHA'PEL. n.f. [capel/a, Lat.] 

A chapel is of two forts, either adjoining to a church, as a 
parcel of the fame, which men of worth build, or elfe feparate 
from the mother church, where the parifh is wide, and is com- 
monly called a chapel of eafe, bccaufe it is built for the eafe of 
one or more parifh ioners, that dwell too far from the diurch, 
and is ferved by fome inferiour curate, provided for at the 
charge of the redtor, or of fuch as have benefit by it, as the 
compofition or cuflom is. Cowcl. 

She went in among thofe few trees, fo clofed in the tops to- 
gether, as they might feem a little chapel. Sidney. 

Will you difpatch us here under this tree, or {hall we go 
with you to your chapel ? Shakefp. As you like it. 

Where (ruth eredfeth her church, he helps errour to rear up 
a chapel hard by. HoweP s Vocal Forejl. 

A chapel will I build with large endowment. Dryden. 
A free chapel is fuch as is founded by the king of England. 

Ayliffe's Parergon. 

Cha'peless. adj. [from chape.] Without a chape. 

An old rufty fword, with a broken hilt, and chaptlcft, with 
two broken points. Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 

Chape'llany. n.f. [from chapel.] 

A chapellany is ufually faid to be that which does not fubfiftof 
itfelf, but is built and founded within fome other church, and is 
dependent thereon. Ayfiffe s Parergon. 

Cha'pelry. n.f. [from chapel.] The jurifdidlion or bounds of 
a chapel. 

CHAPERON, n.f. [French.] A kind of hood or cap worn 
by the knights of the garter in their habits. 

I will omit the honourable habiliments, as robes of ftate, 
parliament robes, chaperons, and caps of ftate. . Camden. 
Ch A ; PFA i,N. adj. [from chap and fain.] Having the mouth 
fbrunk. 

A chapfaln beaver loofely hanging by 
The cloven helm. Dryden' s Jwv.fit- to. 

Cha'piter. n.f. [chapiteau, Fr.] The upper part or capitals 

3 He overlaid your chapiters and your fillets with gold. 

Exodus, xxxvi. 3°’ 

Cha'plain. n.f. [cape! /anus, Latin.] He that performs divine 
* fcrvicc in a chapel, and attends the king, or other perfon, tor 
the inftrudlion of him and his 'family, to read prayers^ 
preach. 

Wifhing me to permit 

John dc la Court, my chaplain, a choice hour. 

To hear from him a matter of fome moment. bbttttjp 
Chat lain, away! thy priefthood faves thy life. 

Shakefp. Henry VI. p- »i- 

A chief 
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A chief governour can never fail of fome worthlefs illiterate 
chaplain , fond of a title and precedence. Swift. 

Cha'pl ainship. n.f. [from chaplain.] 

1. The office or bufinefs of a chaplain. 

2. The pollcffion or revenue of a chapel. 

CHA'ptESs. adj. [from chap.] Without any flefh about the 
mouth. 

Now my lady Worm’s chaplefs, and knocked about the muz- 
zard with a fexton’s fpadc. Shakefp. Hamlet , 

Shut me nightly in a charnel-houfe. 

With reeky fhanks and yellow chaplefs bones. 

Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 

Cha'plet. n.f. [chapclet, Fr.] 

1. A garland or wreath to be worn about the head. 

Upon old hyems’ chin, and icy crown, 

An od’rous chaplet of fweet fummer’s btids. 

Is, as in mockery, fet. Sbakcfp. Midfum. Night's Dream. 

I ftrangely long to know. 

Whether they nobler chaplets wear, 

Thofe that their miftrefs’ fcorn did bear, 

Or thofe that were us’d kindly. Suckling. 

All the quire was grac’d 

With chaplets green, upon their foreheads plac’d. Dryden. 

The winding ivy chaplet to invade. 

And folded fern, that your fair forehead fhade. Dryden. 

They with joyful nimble wing, 

Flew dutifully back again. 

And made an humble chaplet for the king. Swift. 

2 . A firing of beads ufed in the Romifh church for keeping an 
account of the number rehearfed of pater nofiers and ave ma- 
rias. A different fort of chaplets is alfo ufed by the Mahome- 
tans. 

3. [In architecture.] A little moulding carved into round beads, 
pearls, or olives. 

4. [In horfcmanfhip.] A couple of ftirrup leathers, mounted 

each of them with a ftirrup, and joining at top in a fort of lea- 
ther buckle, which is called the head of the chaplet, by which 
they are fattened to the pummel of a faddlc, after they have 
been adjufted to the length and bearing of the rider. They 
are made ufe of both to avoid the trouble of taking up or let- 
ting down the ftirrups, every time a perfon mounts on a diffe- 
rent horfe and faddle, and to fupply the want of academy fad- 
illes, which have no ftirrups to them. Farrier’s Did. 

. A tuft of feathers on the peacock’s head. 
ha'pman. n.f. [ccapman, Sax.] A cheapner; one that of- 
fers as a purchafer. 

Fair Diomede, you do as chapmen do, 

Difpraife the thing that you intend to buy. 

. Shakefp. Troilus and Creffida. 

Yet have they fecri the maps, and bought ’em too. 

And underftand ’em as mod chapmen do. Ben. Johnfon. 

I here was a cohesion of certain rare manuferipts, exqui- 
htbly written in Arabick ; thefc were upon fale to the Jefuits at 
Antwerp, liquourifh chapmen of fuch wares. Wotton. 

He dtefled two, and carried them to Samos, as the likelieft 
place for a chapman L'EJlrangc. 

I heir chapmen they betray. 

Their fhops are dens* the buyer is their prey. Dr-den 

Chaps, n f. [from chap.] J 

I • I he mouth of a bcaft of prey. 

So on the downs we fee 
A haften’d hare from greedy greyhound go. 

And paft all hope, his chaps to fruftrate fo. Sidney 

Open your mouth; this will fbake your {baking, I can tell 
you, and that foundly ; you cannot tell who’s your friend • 
open your chaps again sJU. S 

1 hur whelps at home expeft the promis’d food, ' ^ 

And long to temper their dry chaps in blood. Dryden 

Ch a pt 11 ^ ‘ n C ° ntempt for the mout h of a man. ° 

Cha'pped. j particip. pajf. [from to chap.] 

Like a table upon which you may run your finger without 
rubs, and your mil cannot find a joint; not horfid rouT 
wrinkJcd, gaping or Ben _ J o)mfoBs 

, Cooling ointment made, J y 

w “r ,hcir a|i *i ** n ins they 

If thde migh^ fZTr , ’ r> ° f ‘E Ear,b - 

2. brom hence comes the proverbial nhrafr l , , , So ! rth ’ 
ter- throughout ; to the end. ’ * ai °f tbe cha P' 

Moncy does all things ; for it eives and ic 
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7 he abbot takes the advice and confent of his chapter, before 
he enters on any matters of importance. Adclifon on Italy. 

4. The place in which aflemblies of the clergy arc held. 

Though the canonical conflitution does not firidlly require it 

to be made in the cathedral, yet it matters not where it be made, 
cither in the choir or chapter houfe. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

5. The place where delinquents receive difciplinc and corredlion. 

Ayliffe's Parergon. 

6. A decretal epi file. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

Cha'ptrel. n.f. [probably from chapiter.] The capitals of pil- 
lars, or pillafters, which fupport arches, commonly called im- 
pofrs. 

Let the keyfione break without the arch, fo much as you 
project over the jaums with the chaptrcls. 

Mixon's Mechanical Excrcifes. 

Char. n.f. [of uncertain derivation.] A fifh found only in 
Winander nicer in Lancafhire. 

To Char. v. a. [See Charcoal.] To burn wood to a black 
cinder. 

Spraywood, in charring , parts frequently into various cracks. 

Woodward on Foffils. 

CHAR. n.f. [cyppe, work, Sax. Lye. It is derived by Skinner , 
either from charge, Fr. bufinefs, or cape, Sax. care, or keeren, 
Dutch, to fv/eep.J Work done by the day; a Tingle job or 
tafk. 

But a meer woman, and commanded 
By fuch poor paflion, as the maid that milks. 

And does the mcanefi chars. Shakejp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

Harveft done, to char work did afpire ; 

Meat, drink, and twopence, were her daily hire. Dryden. 

To Char. v. n. [from the noun.] To work at others houfes 
by the day, without being a hired fervant. 

Cha'r-woman. n.f [from char and woman.] A woman hired 
accidentally for odd work, of Tingle day's. 

Get three or four char-women to attend you conflantly in the 
kitchen, whom you pay only with the broken meat, a few 
coals, and all the cinders. Siuift's Directions to the Cook. 

CHARACTER, n.f. [ character , Lat. x a i aXT n{.] 

1. A mark ; aflamp; a reprefentation. 

In outward alfo her refembling lefs 
His image, who made both ; and lefs exprefling 
.The character of that dominion giv’n 
O’er other creatures. Paradife Lojl , b. viii. /. 542. 

2. A fetter ufed in writing or printing. 

But his neat cookery ! f 

He cut our roots in characters. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

I he purpo.e is perfpicuous even as fubftance, 

Whofe groffnefs little characters fum up. 

Shakefp. Troilus and Creffda . 
it were much to be wifhed, that there were throughout the 
world but one fort of character for each letter, to exprefs it to 
the eye ; and that exadtly proportioned to the natural alphabet 
formed m the mouth. Holder's E’ements of Speech. 

3. l he hand or manner of writing. 

I found the letter thrown in at the cafement of my clofct— 
You know the character to be your brother’s. Shak. King Lear. 

4 - A reprefentation of any man as to his perfohal quaiitiest 
drew fair chovotlers^ yet none 
Of thefe they feign’d, excels theii* own. Denham 

5* An account of any thing as good or bad. 

This fubterraneous pafTage is much mended, fmee Seneca 
gave fo bad a character of it. 

6. I he perfon with his afiemblagc of qualities. 

In a tragedy, or epick poem, the hero of the piece muft be ad- 
vanced foremoft to the view of the reader or fncfhfor • he m (V 
butlhine tile rod of all the 7± r ’ "S 

prince of them, like the fun in the CoDcrninn f,-ft ^ 
palled wi,h the left noble plan"* ^ Dr, 

thcmuldtude rftoSjC "T"" fP" 

7. PeHbnal o„*, icSi pai.icnlar 
Nothing fo true as what you cnce let fall, 

Moft women have no characters at all b A 


8. Advemi,™* qualities Imprercd'bv 7 poll „ r „ fce . 

the dignity ’of SXLt’ by^itllje adW ‘ n 


Sce,hou T r^;. PTC ' PtSi "- h ^-^ „ , f 

Shew me one fear character’,} „n,i, a ■ Hamlet. 

ORofaiindl .herelrMre^^/^^VI. 
And in their barks my thoughts HI laraf] 

Characteri'stical J adi rCrrirm i ^J 3a ffp- As you /ike it. 
CHAR acteri’stick } That v ’ hich 

peculiar properties of any pci W ^ ^ °' ^ ^ 

fuch, to which veUha^ no^vc'!/^^ 0 haV c bcen Iikcwirc 
riflick diftinftion. tUrcd t0 P r -’fix that charaCte- 

Woodward on Foffds. 
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The fliining quality of an epick hero, his magnanimity, his 
conftancy, his patience, his piety, or whatever charaLlerifical 
virtue his poet gives him, raifes our admiration. Dryden. 

Characthri'sticalnkss. n.f. [from charaSlerifticaL] The 
quality of being peculiar to a character. 

Characteri'stick. n.f. That which conAitutcs the charac- 
ter ; that which diftinguiflies any thing or perfon from others. 

I Aiall here endeavour to fliew, how this vaft invention ex- 
erts itfclf, in a manner fuperiour to that of any poet, as it is 
the great and peculiar charatlerifick which diftinguiflies him 
from all others. Pope's EJjciy on Homer. 

Characteristics of a Logarithm. The fame with the index 
or exponent. 

To Characterize, v. a. [from character.'] 

1. To give a character or an account of the perfonal qualities of 
any man. 

It is fome commendation, that we have avoided publickly to 
characterize any perfon, without long experience. Swift. 

2. To engrave, or imprint. 

They may be called anticipations, prenotions, or fentiments 
characterized and engraven in the foul, born with it, and grow- 
ing up with it. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

3. To mark with a particular ftamp or token. 

There are faces not only individual, but gentilitious and na- 
tional; European, Afiatick, Chinefc, African, and Grecian 
faces are characterized. Arbuihnot on Air. 

ChaRacterless. adj. [from character.] Without a character. 
When water drops have worn the ftones of Troy, 

And blind oblivion (wallowed cities up, 

And mighty dates charaCterlefs arc grated. 

To dufty nothing. Shakefp. Troilus aud Crcffsda. 

Cha'ractery. n.f [from character.] Impreflion; mark; dif- 
tin&ion. 

Fairies ufe flowers for their char aCt cry. 

Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 
All my engagements I will conftruc to thee. 

All the charaClery of my fad brows. Shakefp. Julius Cafar. 
Cha'rcoal. n. f. [imagined by Skinner to be derived from char, 
bufmefs ; but, by Mr. Lye, from to chark, to burn.] Coal made 
by burning wood under turf. It is ufed in preparing metals. 

1 Seacoal lafts longer than charcoal-, and charcoal of roots, be- 
ing coaled into great pieces, lafts longer than ordinary char- 
cia l Bacon's Natural Hijlory, N° 7 7 9 . 

Love is a fire that burns and fparklcs. 

In men as nat’rally as in charcoals. 

Which footy chymifts flop in holes. 

When out of wood they extract coals. Hudibras. 

Is there, who, lock’d from ink and paper, fcrawls 
With dcfp’rate charcoal round his darken’d walls ? Pope. 

Chard, n.f. [ charde , Fr.] 

1. Chords of artichokes are the leaves of fair artichoke plants, 

tied and wrapped up all over but the top, in draw, during the 
autumn and winter ; this makes them grow white, and lofe 
fome of their bitternefs. Chambers. 

2 . Chords of beet, are plants of white beet tranfplantcd, produc- 
ing oreat tops, which, in the midft, have a large white, thick, 
downy, and cotton-like main fhoot, which is the true chard. 

1 Mortimer. 

To CHARGE, v. a. [charger, Fr. caricare, Ital. from cairns, 

1 . To Intruft ; to commiflion for a certain purpofe. It has with 

before the thing entrufted. , 

And the captain of the guard charged Jofeph wita them, and 

he ferved them. -tutu ,1 x ' 4 " 

What you have Ompd me wtb, that done^ ^ 

2 . To impute as a debt, with on before the debtor. 

My father’s, mother’s, brother s death, I pardon . 

That’s fomewhat furc ; a mighty fum of murder. 

Of innocent and kindred blood ftruck oft, 

Mv prayers and penance Ihall difeountfor thefe, 

And beg of heav’n to charge the bill on me. Dryden. 

iTisnot barely the ploughman’s pains, the reapers and 
(ill, ami the baker 1 ! fwcat, is to be co.mtej m.o the 
Lad we eat*; the plough, mill, oven or any other u.enhk, 
muft all be charged on the account of labour. f . 

3. To impute ; with on before tire perfon to whom any thing is 

‘"’“Sfe more accufc thy pen, but the crime 

°\ n ea^.otco»m fSfdTffi'cultiester « the peri- 
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5. Toaccufe; tocenfure. 

Speaking tlius to you, I am fo far from charging you as guilty 
in this matter, that I can fuiceiely fay, I believe the exhort i- 
tion wholly needlefs. Wake's Preparation for Death. 

6. To accufe. It has with before the crime. 

And his angels he charged with folly. job, ; v . x g 

7. To challenge. 

The pried (hall charge her by an oath. Numb. v. u j% 

Thou canft not, cardinal, devife a name 
So flight, unworthy, and ridiculous. 

To charge me to an anfwer as the pope. Shakefp. K. J 0 ) m 

8. To command. 

I may not ftiffer you to vifit them ; 

"1 he king hath ilriftly charg'd the contrary. Sha'cfp. R. HI. 

Why doft thou turn thy face r I charge thee, anfwer 
'Fo what I Ihall enquire. Dryden and Lee’s QEdipus. 

I charge thee, Hand, 

And tell thy name and bufmefs in die land. Dryden. 

9. To fall upon ; to attack; to make an onfet. 

'With his prepared fword he charges home 
My unprovided body, lanc’d my arm. Shakefp. King Lear. 

The Grecians rally, and their pow’rs unite ; 

With fury charge us, and renew the fight. Dryden. 

Like your heroes of antiquity, lie charges in iron, and feems 
to defpifeall ornament, but intrinfick merit. Granville. 

10. To burden; to load. 

Here’s the fmell of blood ftill ; all the perfumes of Arabia 

will not fweeten this little hand. Oh! oh! oh 1 What a 

figh is there ? the heart is forcly charged. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
When often urg’d, unwilling to be great, 

Your country calls you from j our lov’d retreat, 

And fends to fenates, charg’d with common care. 

Which none more fliuns, and none can better bear. Dryden. 
Like meat fwallowcd down for pleafurc and greedinefs, 
which only charges theftomach, or fumes into the brain. 

Temple. 

A fault in the ordinary method of education, is the charging 
of childrens memories with rules and precepts. Locke. 

11. To fill. 

It is pity the obclifks in Rome had not been charged with fc- 
veral parts of the Egyptian hiftories, inftcad of hieroglyphicks. 

Addifon on Italy. 

12. To load a gun with powder and bullets. 

Charge, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Care; truft ; cuftody. 

One of the Turks laid down letters upon a ftone, faying, 
that in them was contained that they had in charge. 

Knolles’s Hijl. of the Turks. 
A hard divifion, when the harmlcfs Ihcep 
Muft leave their lambs to hungry wolves in charge. Fairfax. 
He enquired many things, as well concerning the princes 
which had the charge of die city, whether they were in hope to 
defend the fame. Knolles’s Hijlory of the Turks. 

2. Precept; mandate; command. 

Saul might even lawfully have offered to God thofe referved 
fpoils, had not the Lord, in that particular cafe, given fpecial 
charge to the contrary. Hooker, b. v. § 17. 

It is not for nothing, that St. Paulgivcth charge to beware of 
philofophy ; that is to fay, fuch knowledge as men by natural 
reafon attain unto. Hooker, b. iii. § .8. 

The leaders having charge from you to Hand, 

Will not go off until” they hear you fpeak. Shakefp. H. IV . 

He, who requires 
From us no other fervice than to keep 
This one, this cafy charge, of all the trees 
In paradife, that bear delicious fruit 
So various, not to tafte that only tree . 

Of knowledge, planted by the tree of life. / ar. LoJ.,t>. ir. 

3. Commiflion ; truft conferred ; office. ... 1 

If large pofl'cflions, pompous titles, honourable .charges, amt 
profitable commiflions, could have made this proud man happy, 
there would have been nodiing wanting to his 

Go firft the maftcr of thy herds to find 
True to his charge a loyal fwain and kind. f- 

4. It had anciendy fometimes over before the thing commute 

^Wave my brother charge over Jcrufalem ; for lie was a faith- 
ful man, and feared God above many. Nehemah, vu. 2. 

It has of before the fubjeft of command or truit. 

Haft thou eaten of the tree. 


P * Perverfe mankind ! whofc wills, created flee, 

Charge all their woes on abfolute decree ; 

AH to the dooming gods their guilt tranflate. 

And follies are mifeali’d the crimes of fate. 

We charge that upon nccefiity, which was 

. T°o f impofe as a talk. It has with before the «hm$ impofed 
4 The gofpel chargeth us with piety towards God, an Gull t ce 
and charity to men, and temperance and chaftuy m refere^ 
to ourfelves. 


Whereof I gave thee charge thou Ihould’ft not cat f 

Miltons Paradife Loft, b. X- <■ t • 

6 ’ God'wkh Sus bm that is. with that j’gj 

,hc hishen ^ 


charge upon us. 

7. Accufation ; imputation. 


Ulilklvll J # . 

We need not lay new matter to his charge : 

What you have feen him do, and hmd him (peak. 

Beating your officers, curfing yourlches. ju ‘JP- an j 
Thefe very men arc continually reproaching die ck *. . ■ 

3 ; 
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laying to their charge the pride, the avarice, the luxury, the ig- 
norance, and lu perdition of popifn times. Swift- 

R The perfon or thing cntruftcJ to care or management. 

\Vhy haft thou, Satan, broke the bounds preicnb d 
To thy tranfgreffions, and difturb’d the charge 
Of others ? Milton's Paradife Lof, b. 1 v. /. 879. 

More had he faid, but, fearful of her ftay, 

The (tarry guardian drove his charge away, 

To fome f .4 pafture. u f Dr &*. 

Our guardian angel faw them where they late 
Above the palace of. our flumb’ring king ; 

He figh’d, abandoning his charge to fate. _ Dryden. 

This part Ihould be the governour’s principal care ; that an 
habitual graccfulncfs and politenefs, in all his carriage, may e 
fettled in his charge, as much as may be, before he goes out ot 

his hands. . Locke ' 

q. An exhortation of a judge to a jury. 

jo. Expence; coft. 

Beino- long fince made weary with the huge charge, which 
you have laid upon us, and with the ftrong endurance of fo 
many complaints. Spenfer on Ireland. 

. Their charge was always born by the queen, and duly paid 
out of the exchequer. Bacon’s Advice to f i liters. 

Witncfs this army of fuch mafs and charge. 

Led by a delicate and tender prince. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Pie liv’d as kings retire, though more at large, 

From publick bufinefs, yet of equal charge. Dryden. 

1 1. It is, in later times, commonly ufed in the plural, charges. 

A man ought warily to begin charges, which, once begun, 
will continue. Bacon's EJfays. 

Ne’er put yourfclf to charges , to complain 
Of wrong, which heretofore you did fuftain. Dryden. 

The laft pope was at confideralile charges, to make a little 
kind of harbour in this place. Addifon on Italy. 

12. Onfet. 

And giving a charge upon their enemies, like lions, they flew 
eleven thoufand footmen, and fixtecn hundred horfemen, and 
put all the others to flight. 2 Mace. xi. 1 1. 

Honourable retreats arc no Ways inferiour to brave charges ; 
as having lefs of fortune, more of difciplinc, and as much of 
valour. Bacon’s War with Spain. 

13. The fignal to fall upon enemies. 

Our author feems to found a charge , and begins like the 
clangour of a trumpet. Dryden. 

14. 'Fhe pofture of a weapon fitted for the attack or combat. 

Their neighing courfcrs, daring of the fpur. 

Their armed (laves in charge , their beavers down. 

Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 

15. The quantity of powder and ball put into a gun. 

1 6. Among farriers. 

Charge is a preparation, or a fort of ointment, of theconfif- 
tence of a thick dccodlion, which is applied to the Ihoulder- 
Iplaits, inflammations, and fprains of horfes. 

A charge is of a middle nature, between an ointment and 
a plaifter, or between a plaifter and a cataplafm. 

Farrier’s Diet. 

17. In heraldry. 

I he charge is that which is born upon the colour, except it 
be a coat divided only by partition. Peacham. 

Changeable, adj. [from charge.] 

1. Expenfive; coftly. 

Divers bulwarks were demoliflied upon the fea coafts, in 
peac c chargeable, and little ferviceable in war. Hayward. 

Neither did we eat any man’s bread for nought, but wrought 
with labour and travel night and day, that we might not%e 
chargeable to any of you. 2 fhejf. iii. 9. 

I here was another accident of the fame nature on the Sici- 
lian fide, much more pleafant, but lefs chargeable ; for it coft no- 
thing but wit. Wotton 

Confideiing the chargeable methods of their education, their 
numerous ifiue, and final] income, it is next to a miracle, that 
no more or their children Ihould want. Aiterh 

2. Imputable, as a debt or crime. ^ 

Nothing can be a reafonable ground of defpifing a man, but 
fome fault or other chargeable upon him. South 

3 . bubjeil to charge or accufation ; accufable. 

Your papers would be chargeable with fomething worfethan 
indelicacy ; they would be immoral. Spectator , N« 286 

[fr ° m ] Coft ; 

'I hat which moil deters me from fuch trials, is not their 
bUt thCir unfatisfaa ° rincfs > though they Ihould 

C coft. GEABLY - ^ V rom ‘ har S ‘ M ‘- J Expenfively; atgrea'i 

He procured it not with his money, but by his wifdom • nor 
means! } USht hy hlm ’ l,Ut libcr ally given by others by his 

Ch»Wr. »./ [fr„ m A,,y 0 A large faff’ ***#*■ 


• AU the tributes land arid fea affords, 

1 m great chatgers, load our fumptuous boards. 


Denham. 
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This golden charger, fiiatch’d from burning Troy, 
Anchifes did in facrificc employ. Dryden s /. Enad 

Ev’n Lamb himfeif, at the mod folcmn feaft. 

Might have lbmc chargers not exactly drefs’d. 

King’s Art of Cookery. 
Nor dare they clofe their eyes. 

Void of a bulky charger near their lips. 

With which in often interrupted fleep, 

Their frying blood compels to irrigate 
Their dry furr’d tongues. Philips. 

Cha'rily. adv. [from chary.] Warily; frugally. 

ChaRin’ess. n.f [from chary.] Caution; nicety; fcrupulouf- 
nefs. 

I will confent to a«ft any villainy againft liim, that may not 
fully the charinefs of our honefty. Shak. Merry W. of It indfor. 
CHA'RIOT. n.J. [car-rbod, Welch, a wheeled car ; for it is 
known the Britons fought in fuch ; charriot, Fr. carretta, Ital.] 

1 . A carriage of pleafurc, or ftate. 

Thy grand captain Antony 
Shall fet thee on triumphant chariots, and 
Put garlands on thy head. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

He Ikims the liquid plains. 

High on his chariot , and with loofen’d reins, 

Majcftick moves along. Dryden’ s /. Eneid . 

2. A car in which men of arms were anciently placed. 

3. A lighter kind of coach with only back feats. 

To ChaRiot. v. a. [from the noun.] To convey in a chariot. 
This word is rarely ufed. 

An angel all in flames afeended 
As in a firy column charioting 

His godlike prefence. Milton’s Agonifes. 

CharioteRr. n.f. [from chariot.] He that drives the chariot. 
It is ufed only in fpeaking of military chariots, and thofe in 
the ancient publick games. 

'Fhe gafping charioteer beneath the wheel 
Of his own car. Dryden’ s Fables. 

'Fhe burning chariot, and the charioteer * 

In bright Bootes and his wane appear. Addifon on Italy . 

Show us the youthful handfome charioteer , 

Firm in his feat, and running his career. Prior. 

Chariot race. n.f. [from chariot and race.] A fport anci- 
ently ufed, where chariots were driven for the prize, as now 
horfes run. 

There is a wonderful vigour and Ipirit in the defeription of 
the horfe and chariotrace. Addifon on the Georgicks'. 

ChaRitable. adj. [charitable,Tr. from charite.] 

1. Kind in giving alms; liberal to the poor. 

He that hinders a chciritable perfon from giving alms to a 
poor man, is tied to reftitution, if he hindered him by fraud 
or violence. Taylor's Holy Living. 

Shortly thou wilt behold me poor, and kneeling 
Before thy charitable door for bread. Roue's Jane Shore. 
How Ihall we then wilh, that it might be allowed us to live 
over our lives again, in order to fill every minute of them with 
charitable offices! Atterbury . 

Health to himfeif, and to his infants bread 
The lab’rer bears : what his hard heart denies, 

His charitable vanity fupplics. Pope. 

2. Kind in judging of others; difpofed to tendernefs ; benevo- 
lent. 

. H °w had you been my friends elfe ? Why have you that cha- 
r it able title from thoufands, did you not chiefly belong to my 

bC< nV . , r Shakefp. Timbn. 

Uf a politick fermon that had no divinity, the kin^ f a id to 
bilhop Andrews, Call you this a fermon ? The bilhop anfwer- 
ed ; By a charitable conftruclion it may be a fermon. Bacon. 
Cha r IT ably. adv. [from charity.] 

1. Kindly; liberally; with inclination to help the poor. 

2. Benevolently; without malignity. 

Nothing will more enable us to bear our crofs patiently, in- 
juries charitably, and the labour of religion comfortably. 

,-T- , n r . Taylor" s Guide to Devotion. 

I is belt fometimes your cenfurc to reftrain, 

0 HAmrf" 1 'n th - c . d “? ! be , v »"- « CM/,,. 

n J- Idarttc, I r. char it as, Lat] 

1. Tendernefs; kindnefs; love. 

Bv thee, 

rounded in reafon, loyal, juft, and pure, 

Relations dear, and all the charities 
Of father, fon, and bi other, firft were known. 

^ n , ... . , Milton’s Paradife Lof, b. iv. 1 . 7 c6 

2. Goodwill; benevolence; difpofition to think well of others 
_ J crrours > 1 hope, are only thofe of charity to mankind 
and iuch as my own chanty has caufed me to commit, that of 
others may moreeafily excufe. Dryden’ s Re/igio Laid, Preface 

3. 1 he theological virtue of univerfal love. i ’ 

Concerning charity, the final obie<5l whereof .<= • 

h ,hc 

Peace, peace, forlhame, if not for cbarKytl ’ ' 2 3 ^‘ 

—Urge neither charity nor Ihame tome-' 

Uncharitably with me have you dealt. Shakefp. RJcbardTU. 

Only 
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Only add 

jDeeds to thy knowledge anlwerable, add faith; 

Add virtue, patience, temperance, add love. 

By name to come call’d charity , the foul 
Of all the reft. Miltoris Paradife Lofl , Z>. xii. /. 584. 

Faith believes the revelations of God ; hope experts his pro- 
mifes charity loves his excellencies and mercies. Taylor. 

but lulling charity's more ample fway. 

Nor bound by time, nor fubjeft to decay, 

In happy triumph lhall for ever live. ’ Prior. 

Charity, or a love of God, which works by a love of our 
neighbour, is greater than faith or hope. Attcrhury. 

4. Liberality to the poor. 

The heathen poet, in commending the charity of Dido to 
the Trojans, fpoke like a chriftian. Dryden’s Fables, Dedicat. 

5. Alms ; relief given to the poor. 

We mull incline to the king ; I will look for him, and pri- 
vily relieve him ; go you and maintain talk with the duke, that 
my charity be not of him perceived. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

The ant did well to reprove the grafshopper for her flothful- 
nefs; but flic did ill then to refufe her a charity in her diftrefs. 

L' E/lrange. 

To Chark. v. a. To burn to a black cinder, as wood is burn- 

. ed to make charcoal. 

Excefs, cither with an apoplexy, knocks a man on the head, 
or, with a fever, like fire in a flrong-watcr fliop, burns him 
clown to the ground ; or if it flames not out, charts him to a 
coal. Gretv's Cofmologia Sacra, h. iii. c. v. § to. 

CHA RLATAN, n.f. [ charlatan , Fr. ciarlatano, Ital. from ciar- 
larc , to chatter.] A quack; a mountebank ; an empiiick. 

Saltimbanclioes, quackfalvcrs, and charlatans, deceive them 
in lower degrees. Brown’s Vulgar Err curs. h. i. 03. 

For charlatans can do no good. 

Until they’re mounted in a crowd. Hudibras. 

Charlata'nical. adj. [from charlatan .] Quackilh ; igno- 
rant. 

A cowardly foldier, and a charlatanical doctor, are the prin- 
cipal fubjciSls of comedy. Cowley, Preface. 

Cha'rlatanry. n.f. [from charlatan.] Wheedling ; deceit; 
cheating with fair words. 

Charles’s-wain. n.f. The northern conftellation, called the 
Bear. 

There arc feven ftars in Urfa minor, and in Charles’s-wain , 
or Plauftrum of Urfa major, feven. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Cha'rlock. n.f. A weed growing among the corn with a yel- 
low flower. It is a fpccics of Mithridate muftard. 

CHARM, n.f. [ charme , Fr. carmen, Latin.] 

1. Words, or philtres, or characters, imagined to have fome oc- 
cult or unintelligible power. 

I never knew a woman fo dote upon a man ; furely I think 
you have charms. Not I, I afliire thee ; fetting the attrac- 

tion of my good parts afide, I have no other charms. 

Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 
There have been ever ufed, either barbarous words, of no 
fenfe, left they Ihould difturb the imagination, or words of fimi- 
litude, that may fecond and feed the imagination : and this was 
ever as well in heathen charms, as in charms of later times. 

Bacon' s Natural Hifory, N’ 948. 

Alcyone he names amidft his pray’rs, 

Names as a charm againft the waves and wind, 

Moll in his mouth, and ever in his mind. Dryden. 

Antasus could, by magick charms. 

Recover ftrength, whene’er he fell. Swift. 

2. Something of power to fubduc oppofition, and gain the affec- 
tions. 

Well founding verfes are the charm we ufc, 

Heroick thoughts and virtue to infufe. Rofcommon. 

But what avail her unexhaufted ftores, 

Her blooming mountains and her funny Ihores, 

With all the gifts that heaven and earth impart. 

The fmiles of nature, and the charms of art. 

While proud oppreflion in her vallies reigns. 

And tyranny ufurps her happy plains ? Addifon. 

To Charm, v. a. [from the noun.] 

I. To fortify with charms againft evil. 

Let fall thy blade on vulnerable crefts, 

I bear a charmed life, which muft not yield 

To one of woman born. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

1 . To make powerful by charms. 

Arcadia was the charmed circle, where all his fpirits for ever 
fhould be enchanted. Sidney, b. ii. 

3. To fubdue by fome fecret power ; to amaze. 

I, in mine own woe charm’d. 

Could not find death, where I did hear him groan ; 

Nor feel him where he ftruck. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

4. To fubduc the mind by plcafurc. 

’Tis your graces 

That from my muteft confcience to my tongue. 

Charms this report out. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

Amoret ! my lovely foe. 

Tell me where thy ftrength does lie : 

Where the powY that charms us fo. 

In thy foul, or in thy eye l JValler. 
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One that 1 as t! 


Oh a rmer. n. f [from charm .] 
charms, or enchantments. 

T ^. . _ . . That handkerchief 

Uul an Egyptian to my mother rive ; 

e w j ls a charmer, and could almoft read 
I he thoughts of people. 

The paflion y ou pretended, 

Was only to obtain ; 

But when the charm is ended, 

The charmer you difdain. Dryden’s St, F- 

N,r°- 

Fo. ever wiU be ,W»., fo, ever all 


' :c power of 


Shakefp. Otto, 1. 


Sprat. 


nefs will be mol 

O charming youth ! in the firll op’ni no- pa« e 
So many graces in fo greon an age. ° ’ 

"^3* ffrom *-*•* h “ « — ft 

She fmiled very charmingly, and difeovered as fine - 0 + c 
teeth as ever eye beheld. jUJifif. 

C™™- n.f. [from chmnung.] The power of pjcafl 

Cha'rneL. adj. [charnel, Fr.] Containing flelh, or carcafes 

Such arc thofe thick and gloomy fhadows damp 
Oft found in charnel vaults, and fepulchie;, 

Ling ring and fitting by a new-made grave* Mih 

Cha'rnel-house. n.f [charmer, Fr. from conus. La „ 1 
The place under churches where the bones of the dead are 
pofited. 

If chamel-boufes and our graves muft fend 
T hofe, that we bury, back ; our monuments 
Shal! be the maws of kites. Shakefp. Macbeth 

When they were in thofe chamel-houfes, every one was plac- 
ed in order, and a black pillar or coffin let by him. 7'.,,./,. 

CHART, n. f. [charta, Lat.] A delineation or map of coafls 
for the ufc of failors. It is diftinguilhed from a map, by repre- 
fenting only the coafts. 1 ‘ 

The Portuguefe, when they had doubled the Cape of Good- 
Hope, found fkilful pilates, ufing allronomical i iftrumcms 
geographical charts, and compaffcs. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Cha'rter. n.f. [charta, Latin,] 

1 . A charter is a written evidence of things done between m2n 

and man. Clsartcrs arc divided into charters of the king, and 
charters of private perfons. Charters of the king are Ihofe, 
whereby the king pafleth any grant to any perfen or more, or 
to any body politick : as a charter of exemption, that no man 
lhall be empannelled on a jury ; charter ot pardon, whereby 
a man is forgiven a felony, or other offence. Cm!. 

If you deny it, let the danger light 
Upon your charter, and your city’s freedom. 

Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

Here was that charter feal’d, wherein the crown 
All marks of arbitrary power lays down. Denham. 

She fliakes the rubbifh from her mounting brow, 

And feems to have renew’d her charter’s date. 

Which hcav’11 will to the death of time allow. Dryden. 

2. Any writing bellowing privileges or rights. 

It is not to be wondered, that the great charter whereby God 
bellowed the whole earth upon Adam, and confirmed it unto 
the fons of Noah, being as brief in word as large in eftedl, hath 
bred much quarrel of interpretation. Raleigh's E/ays. 

God renewed this charter of man’s fovereignty over the crea- 
tures. South. 

3. Privilege; immunity; exemption. 

I mull have liberty. 

Withal as large a charter as the wind. 

To blow on whom I plcafe ; for fo fools have ; 

And they that are moll gaulcd with my lolly. 

They moll muft laugh. Shakefp. As you lilt it. 

My mother. 

Who has a charter to extol her blood. 

When Ihc does praife me, grieves me. Shakefp. Ctriolanus. 

Charter-party, n.f. [chartre partic, Fr.] A paper relatin'; 
to a contrail, of which each party lias a copy. 

Charter-parties, or contrails, made even upon the high fca, 
touching things that are not in their own nature maritime, be- 
long not to the admiral’s jurifdiclion. 

Hale's Common Law of England. 

Chaptered, adj. [from charter.] Inveffcd with privileges by 
charter; privileged. 

When he fpeaks. 

The air, a charter'd libertine, is Hill. Shalefp. Henry v . 
Cha'ry. adj. [from care.] Careful; cautious; wary; Jruga. 
Over his kindred he held a wary and chary care, which boun- 

ifioi 
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tifully was expreffed, when occafion fo required. 

Carew’s Survey of Cortical. 

Slakfpearc. 


The charicjl maid is prodigal enough. 
If Ihe unma/k her beauty to the moon. 
To CHASE, v. a. [chaffer, Fr.] 

1. To hunt. 

2. To purfue as an enemy. 


1 o pursue as an enemy. 

And Abimclech chafed him, and he fled before him.7 /«r.ix.4y 



IB til i 
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3. To foliow as a thing dciirablc. 

4. To drive. 

Thus chafed hv their brother’s cndlcfs malice, from prince 
to prince, and I'ri.m place to place, they, for their fafety, fled 
at lnll to the city of Fifcnnis. Knolles’s Hi/l. of thcTurks. 

When the following morn had chas'd away 
The flying liars, and light rellor’d the day. Dryden. 

ToChase Metals. See To Enchase 

Chase, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Hunting; purfuit of any thing as game. 

Whilll he was haft’ning, in the chafe , it feems, 

Of this fair couple, meets he on the way 
The father of this iceming lady. Shakefp. Winter s Tale. 

There is no chafe more plcafant, methinks, than to drive a 
thought, by good conduct, from one end of the world to an- 
other, and never to lofe fight of it till it fall into eternity. 

Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

7. Fitnefs to b hunted, appropriation to chafe or (port. 

Concerning the beads of chafe, whereof the buck is the 
Hr ft, he is called the firll year a fawn. Shakefp. Love's L. Lofl. 

A maid I am, and of thy virgin train ; 

Oh ! let me Hill that fpotlcls name retain. 

Frequent the forells, thy chaftc will obey, 

And only make the beads of chafe my prey. Dryden. 

3. Purfuit of an enemy, or of fomething noxious. 

The admiral, with fuch Ihips only as could fuddenly be put in 
rcadinefs, made forth towards them ; infomuch as of one hun- 
dred Ihips, there came Itarce thirty to work : howbeit, with 
them, and fuch as came daily in, we fet upon them, and gave 


them chafe. 


icm coaje. 

One day, upon the fudden, he fallied out upon them with cer- 
tain troops of horfemen, with fuch violence, that, at the firll 
onfet, he overthrew them, and, having them in chafe, did 
fpeedy execution. Knolles’s Hijl. of the Turks. 

Thev Peek that joy, which us’d to glow, 

Expanded on the hero’s face ; 

When the thick Iquadrons prell the foe. 

And William led the glorious chafe. Prior. 

4. Purfuit of fomething as defirabie. 

Yet this mad chafe of fame, by few purfu’d. 

Has drawn dcftruction on the multitude. Dryden' s Juvenal. 

5. Hunting match. 

I ell him, h ath made a match with fuch a wrangler 
That all the courts of France will be dillurb’d ° * 

With chafes. Shakefp. Henry V. 

b. 1 he game hunted. 

She, feeing the towering of her purfued chafe , went circling 
about, riling fo with the lefs fenfe of rifing. Sidney b ii 

Hold, Warwick : feck thee out fome oiher chafe, 7 
For I myfelf mull put this deer to death. Shakefp. Henry VI 

Honour s the nobleft chafe ; purfue that game. 

And recompencethc lofs of love with fame. Granville 

7. Open ground ftored with fuch bealls as arc hunted 

A receptacle for doer and game, of a middle nature between 
a forell and a park ; being commonly lefs than a forell, and not 
endued with fo many liberties; and yet of a larger compafs 
and ftored with greater diyerf.ty of game than a park. A chafe 

f Sv£° m r I"”? "V h ' S ’- heCaufc !t ™y bc in thc h^ds of 
a .uljeH, which a foreft, in its proper nature, cannot ; and from 

a park ,n that ,t is not mdofed, and hath not only a lam£ 

and* over feers. ° f game ’ but Iikewifc keepers 

He and his lady both are at the lod^e, 6W ’ 

8 UCu!?! °- ‘e' 8 Plcafant eba fi- Shakefp. Tit. And 

’ItfZSfA. “ ,hc wWc bo,c or fc -p h °f » I-™; 

Mean time the Belgians tack upon our rear. 

Ami raking chafe-guns through our Hern thev fend n / 

Cha'ser. ,/ [from chafe. ] Hunter; ^Z?/Trtr ^ 

Then began 
A Hop i’ th’ chafer, a retire; anon 
A rout, confufion thick. 01 1 r „ 

So fall he flies, that his reviewing eye ^ ^ CymleUne ' 
Hay lofl the chajers, and his car the cry. n , 

Stretch’d on the lawn, his fecond hope furvey 
At once thc chafer, and at once thc prey. ’ ’ 

Lo Rufus tugging at the deadly dart, 

!• A breach unclofed ; aeleft - a trine 

In XI to Vifibfc’c^ eaps . 

ott; 

bottom of the ocean. ' paffing betwixt it and thc 


9 A 1 ' c ml profound. 

2 ' A P'^e unfilR-d j a vacuity. 

Some lazy ages, loll in cafe, 

Vo L . j'“ tlon lt3vc t0 bufy chronicles ; 


P hi lips 
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Such, whofe fupinc felicity but makes. 

In llorv chafms, in epochas miftakes. 
CIIASSELAS. n.f [French.] A fort of grape. 
CHASTE, adj. [chajle, Fr. cajlus, Lat.J 

Pure from all commerce of fexes ; as a chafle virgin 


Dryden. 
See Vine. 


pure i 


uncorrupt ; not mixed with 


Baccn. 


7 . With refpeift to language j 
barbarous phrafes. 

3. Without obfeenity. 

Among words which fignify the fame principal ideas, fome 
are clean and decent, others unclean ; fome chafe, others ob- 
feene. Watts's Logick. 

4. True to the marriage bed. 

Love your children, be difcrcet, chafe, keepers at home. 

Titus, ii. jj 

ChaStE-trhe. n.f. [vitex, Lat.] 

The flower confillsof one leaf, with two lips ; the forepart 
is tubulofc, from whofe flower-cup rifes the pointal, which be- 
comes an almoft fpheiical fruit, divided into four cells. The 
leaves arc fingered like thole of hemp. This tree will grow to 
be eight or ten feet high, and produce their fpikes of flowers at 
thc extremity of every ftrong fhoot in autumn. Miller. 

To Cha'sten. v. a. [chaf ier, Fr. cajiigo, Lat.] To correct; 
to punifli ; to mortify. 

Chaften thy fon while there is hope, and let not thy foul fpare 
for his crying. Prov. xix. l8. 

I follow thee, fafe guide ! thc path 
Thou lead’d me; and to thc hand of heav’n fubmit, 
However chajl’ning. Milton’s Par. Lof, b. xi. /. 373. 

Some feel thc rod. 

And own, like us, the father’s chaJTning hand. 

Rowe’s Royal Convert . 
From our loft purfuit flic wills to hide 
Her clofe decrees, and chafe,: human pride. Prior. 

To CHASTI SE. v. a. [ cafigo , Lat. anticntly accented on the 
firft fyllahle, now on the Jail. J 

j. To punifli ; to corrc£l by punifhment; to afflict for faults. 

My breaft I’ll burft with draining of my courage, 

But l will chaf ife this high minded ftrumpet. Sha.HenN I. 

I am glad to fee thc vanity or envy of thc canting chymifts 
thus difeovered and chafifed. Boyle’s Sceptical Cbymif. 

How fcldom is thc world affrighted or chaf ifed with figns or 
prodigies, earthquakes or inundations, famines or plagues ? 

Gretv's Cofmologia Sacra. 
Like you, commiflion’d to chaf ife and blefs. 

He muft avenge the world, and give it peace. Prior. 

2. To reduce to order, or obedience. 

Hie thee hither. 

That I may pour my fpirits in thine ear. 

And chaff fc, with thc valour of my tongue. 

All that impedes thee. s Shakefp. King Lear. 

Know, Sir, that I 

Will not wait pinion’d at your mailer’s court. 

Nor once be chajits d with die fober eye 

Of dull O^lavia. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

I he gay fecial fenfe 

By decency ebafis’d. T’ nT 

CHASTi'sEMEN-r. n.f [chafitnent, Fr.] Correction ; pundh-' 
lent. J hefe words are all commonly, though not always, ufed 
of domeftick or parental punifhment. 

Shall I fe much dilhonourmy fair ftars. 

He h?Mrt tC T]r giVC cha J n S eme nt ? Shakefp. R. II. 

Rr m I r C of one which moJefted the fee of 

Rome pleafmg to (Tlod. ^ ^ « 

I or feven years what can a child beguiltv of, but lvinlf or 

h m a to r th tI,C rCpC T Cd COmmiffion of which fhall bring 

Him to thc chaf, foment ot the rod. j 0 

He receives a fit of fickncfs as thc kind chafifement -nd^dif" 
S& Of h,s hearenljrftthcf, 

Cha'stity. n.f [cafltas, Lat.] 

1. runty of the body. 

Who can be bound by any felcmn vow, 

v,. 

nw'r'il”” "S P " fonS : 

Taylor's Rule of Living Holy, 


2 . 


Pope. 


Ev n here where frozen chafity ^retires. 

Love finds an altar for forbidden fires. 

Freedom from obfeenity. 

1 here is not chaf ity enough in language, 

* 

" A S; :£ J&Z.***) The perfoo that chaflift5 , 

P»c. 

hm 1 « were » virtuous to 

Make frit a feng of fev and love Shaif JV Honolanus. 
l hreli Ayr,n*t., 1 1 

Wot ton. 


h:ch chsfely flame in royal eves'. ' 
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Succeflion of a long defcent, 

Which cbajlly in the channels ran, 

And from our demi-gods began. Dryden. 

Cha stness. 7 i. f. [from chajle.] Chaftity ; purity. 

T. o CHA I . v. 7 i. [from caqueter, Fr. Skinner ; perhaps from a- 
chat, purchafe or cheapening, on account of the prate naturally 
produced in a bargain ; or only, as it is moft likely, contracted 
from chatter.] io prate; to talk idly; to prattle; to cackle; 
to chatter ; to converfe at eafe. 

Thus chatten the people in their Heads, 

Ylike as a monfter of many heads. Spenfer's Pajlorals. 

Becaufe that I familiarly fometimes, 

Do ufe you for my fool, and chat with you. 

Your faucinefs will jed upon my love. 

Shakefp. Comedy of Errours. 
All tongues' fpeak of him, and die bleared fights 
Are fpcftacled to fee him. Your pratding nurfe 
Into a rapture lets her baby cry, 

While flic chats him. Shakefp. Condemns. 

The fhepherds on the lawn 

Sat fimply chattbig in a rudick row. Milton. 

With much goodwill the motion was embrac’d, 

1 o chat a while on their adventures pafs’d. Dryden. 

Chat, n.f [from the verb.] Idle talk; prate; flight or negli- 
gent tattle. 

Lords that can prate 
As amply and unnecefiarily, 

As this Gonzalo, I myfelf would make 
A chough of as deep chat. Shakefp. Tempeji. 

The time between before the fire they fat. 

And fhorten’d the delay by pleafing chat. Drdyen. 

The leaf! is no inconfiderable good, but fuch as he confcffes 
is far greater than the tickling of his palate with a glafs of 
wine, or the idle chat of a foaking club. Locke, 

Snuff, or the fan, fupplies each paufe of chat. 

With finging, laughing, ogling, and all that. Pope. 

Chat, n.f The keys of trees are called chats, as afh chats. 
Cha'teuany. 71 . f. [ chutelenie , Fr.] The diftriCt under the 
dominion of a cafde. 

Here are about twenty towns and forts of great importance, 
with their chatcl'.anies and dependencies. Dryden. 

Cha'ttel. n.f [See Cattle.] Any moveable poffeffion : a 
term now fcarce ufed but in forms of law. 

Nay, look not big, nor (lamp, nor Hare, nor fret ; 

I will be mafic r of what is mine own ; 

She is my goods, my chattels. Shakefp. Tattling of the Shrew. 

Honour’s a leafe for lives to come. 

And cannot be extended from 
The legal tenant : ’tis a chattle 

Not to be forfeited in batde. Hudihrat, p. i. c. iii. 

To CHA'TTER. v.n. [caqueter, Fr.] 

1. To make a noife as a pie, or other unharmonious bird. 

Nightingales feldom ling, the pie Hill chattereth. Sidney. 

So doth the cuckow, when the mavis fings. 

Begin his witlefs note apace to chatter. Spenfer's So/mets. 
There was a crow fat chattering upon the back of a fhcep ; 
Well, firrah, fays the fliecp, you durfl not have done this to a 
dog. L'Ejlrattge. 

Your birds of knowledge, that in dufky air 
Chatter futurity. Dryden and Lee's OEdipus. 

2. To make a noife by collifion of the teeth. 

Stood Theodore furpriz’d in deadly fright. 

With chatt'ring teeth, and bridling hair upright. Dryden. 

Dip but your toes into cold water, 

Their corrcfpondcnt tcech will chatter. Prior. 

3. To talk idly or carelefly. 

Suffer no hour to pafs away in a lazy idlcnefs, an imperti- 
nent chattering, or ufelefs trifles. IVatts’s Logick. 

Cha'tter. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Noife like that of a pie or monkey. 

The mimick ape began his chatter. 

How evil tongues his lifebefpatter. Swift. 

2. Idle prate. 

Charterer, n.f. [from chatter."] An idle talker ; a pratler. 
Cha'twood. n.f. Little dicks ; fuel. 

Cha'vender. n.f. [Ckcvcfnc, Fr.] The chub; a fifli. 

Thefc arc a choice bait for the chub, or chavender, or indeed 
any great fifh. IV niton's Angler . 

CHAV MONTE' LLE. n.f. [Fr.] A fort of pear; which fee. 
To CHAW. v. a. [ kawen , Germ.] To champ between the 
teeth ; to madicate ; to chew. 

I home returning, fraught with foul defpight. 

And chawing vengeance all the way I went. Fairy Q. L. ii. 

They conic to us, but us love draws ; 

He fwallows us, and never chaws ; 

He is the tvrant pike, and we the fry. Donne. 

Whether he found any ufe of chawthg little fponges, dipt in 
oil, in his mouth, when he was perfectly under water, and at a 
didance from his engine. Boyle. 

The man who laught but once to fee an afs 
Mumbling to make the crofs-grain’d thillles pafs. 

Might laugh again, to fee a jury chaw 

The prickles of unpalatable law. Dryden. 


Chaw. n.f. [from the verb.] The chap; the upper or under 
part of a bead’s mouth. 

I will turn thee back, and put hecks into thy daws, and 
will bring thee forth and all thine army. Esoek. xxxviii j 
Cha'wdron. n.f. Entrails. 

Add thereto a tyger’s chawdron. 

For the ingredients of our cauldron. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
CHEAP, adj. [ceapan, Sax. koopen, Dutch, to buy.] 

1. I o be had at a low rate ; purchafed for a final! price. 

Where there are a great many fellers to a few buyers, there 
the thing to be fold will be cheap. On the other fide, raife up 
a great many buyers for a few fellers, and the fame thine* will 
immediately turn dear. Locke. 

2 . Of finall value ; cafy to be had ; not refpecled. 

I he goodnefs, that is cheap in beauty, makes 
Beauty brief in goodnefs. Shakefp. MeaJure for Meafwe. 

Had I fo lavifh of my prefence been. 

So common hackney’d in the eyes of men, 

So dale and cheap to vulgar company. Shakefp. Henry IV. 
He that is too much in any thing, fo that he giveth another 
occafion of focicty, maketh himfelf cheap. “ Bacon. 
May your fick fame dill languifh till it die, 

And you grow cheap in every fubjedl’s eye. Dryden. 

The ufual titles of didir.dlion, which belong to us, are turn- 
ed into terms of derifion and reproach, and every way is taken 
by profane men, towards rendering us cheap and contemptible. 

Atterbury. 

Cheap, n.f. [cheping is an old word for market ; whence Eajl- 
chcap , Cheapfide .] Market; purchafe; bargain; as good cheap ; 
[a bon marche, Fr.] 

The fame wine that comes out of Candia, which we pay 
fo dear for now a days, in that good world was very good 
cheap. Sidney, b. ii. 

It is many a man’s cafe to tire himfelf out with hunting af- 
ter that abroad, which he carries about him all the while, and 
may haye it better cheap at home. L'EJlrange. 

Some few infulting cowards, who love to vapour good cheap, 
may trample on thofc who give lead refidance. Decay of Piety. 
To Che apen, v. a. [ceapan, Sax. to buy.] 
i. To attempt to purchafe; to bid for any tiling; to ask the 
price of any commodity. 

Rich fhc (hall be, that’s certain ; wife, or I’ll none; virtu- 
ous, or I’ll never cheapen her ; fair, or I’ll never look on her. 

Shakefp. Much ado about Nothing. 
The fird he cheapened was a Jupiter, which would have come 
at a very cafy rate. L'EJlrange. 

So in a morning, without bodice, 

Slipt fometimes out to Mrs. Thody’s, 

To cheapen tea. Prior. 

To Ihops in crouds the daggled females fly, 

Pretend to cheapen goods, but nothing buy. Swift. 

2: To leflen value. 

My hopes purftie a brighter diadem. 

Can any brighter than the Roman be ? 

I find my profer’d love has cheapen'd me. Dryd. Tyrr. Lerje. 
Che’aply. adv. [from cheap.] At a (mail price; at a low rate. 
By tliefe I fee 

So great a day as this is cheaply bought. Slakefp. Macbeth. 

Blood, rapines, maflacrcs, were cheaply bought. 

So mighty rccompencc your beauty brought. Dryden. 

Che'apness. n.f. [from cheap.] Lowncls of price. 

Ancient datutes incite merchant drangers to bring in com- 
modities; having for end cheapnefs. Bacon's HenryVU. 

The diferedit which is grown upon this kingdom, has been 
the great difeouragement to other nations to tranfplant them- 
fclves hither, and prevailed farther than all the invitations which 
the cheapnefs and plenty of the country' has made them. Temple. 
Chear. Sec Cheer. 

To CHEAT, v. a. [of uncertain derivation ; probably from 
achetcr, Fr. to purchafe , alluding to the tricks ufed in making 
bargains. Sec the noun.] 

1. To defraud ; to impofe upon ; to trick. It is ufid commonly 
of low cunning. 

It is a dangerous commerce, where an honed man is lure at 
fird of being cheated ; and he recovers not his lofics, but by 
learning to cheat others. Lh- <»• 

There are a fort of people who find that the mod effectual 
wav to cheat the people, is always to pretend to infallible cures. 
' TiUotfon, Preface. 

2 . It has of before the thing taken away by fraud. 

I that am curtail’d by this fair proportion. 

Cheated of feature by diflcmbling nature, 

Deform’d, unfmifh’d. Shakefp. Rtchardin- 

Cheat, n.f. [from the verb. Some think abbreviated from 
efchcat, bccaufe many fraudulent meafurcs being taken by the 
lords of nianours in procuring cfchcats, cheat the abn gmen 
was brought to convey a bad meaning.] 
l. A fraud; a trick"; an inipodure. f 

The pretence of publick good is a cheat that will c\cr P a 
though fb abufed by ill men, that I wonder the good do not 
grow afliamed to ufe it. e ™ 

c Emp’rick 



\ 






CHE 

Emp’rick politicians ufe deceit, 
Hide what they give, and cure but by a cheat. 

When I confidcr life, tis all a cheat , 

Ya fool’d with hope, men favour the deceit . 
Tru’d on, and think tomorrow will repay ; 

Tomorrow’s falfer than the former day; 

Lyes worfe ; and while it fays, we (hall be bled. 
With fome new joys cuts off what we polled. 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


With fome new joys 

’• A £,tXon cl'bc™ further ufeful .hen it is conccjM , 
for as much as no- man will trud a known cheat. 

Like that notorious cheat, vad furns I gi 5 , 

Only that you may keep me while I live. Dry en 

n. r [from cheat.] One that pracTfes fraud 

C " E f will be Ur then, both u„d they fhaU be 

to me. [It is here for efeheater.] Shakefp.MJV. oj ll . 

They fay this town is full of couzenage. 

As nimble jugglers that deceive the eye ; 

Difguifed cheaters, prating mountebanks. 

And many fuch like libertines of fin. Shakefp. Comedy ofEtr. 
He is no fwaggerer, hodefs; a tame cheater l faith.— — 
Cheater, call you Tim? I will bar no honed man my hou e, 
nor no cheater. Shakefp. Henry I V. p n. 

All forts of injurious perfons, the facrilegious, the detainers 
of tithes, cheaters of mens inheritances, falfc witnefies and ac- 
kers. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

To CHECK, v. a. [from the French echecs, chefs; from whence 
we ufe, at that game, the term checkmate, when we dop our 
adverfary from carrying on his play any farther.] 

i. Toreprefs; to curb. 

Refcrvc thy date ; with better judgment check 
This hideous ralhnefs. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

How fames may be fown and raifed, how they may be fpread 
and multiplied, and how they may be checked and laid dead. 

Bacon's EJfays. 

I hate when vice can bolt her arguments. 

And virtue has no tongue to check her pride. Milton. 

He who fat at a tabic, richly and delicioufly furnifhed, hut 
with a fvvord hanging over his head by one fingle thread or hair, 
‘ ‘ ‘ ' ‘ South. 


Shakefp . 


Shakefp. 


2 . 


furely had enough to check his appetite. 

2. To reprove ; to chide. 

Richard, with his eye brimful of tears, 

Then check’d and rated by Northumberland, 

Did fpeak thefe words, now prov’d a prophecy. 

His fault is much, and the good king his mader 
Will check him for’t. Shakefp. King Lear. 

3. To compare a bank note or other bill, with the correfpon- 
dent cipher. 

4. To control by a counter reckoning. 

To Check, v. n. 

1. To dop; to make a dop; with at. 

With what wing the danycl checks at it. 

He mud obferve their mood on whom he jeds, 

The quality of the perfons, and the time ; 

And, like the haggard, check at every feather 
That comes before his eye. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

The mir.d, once jaded by an attempt above its power, either 
is difabled for the future, or elfe checks at any vigorous under- 
taking ever after. Locke. 

2. To dafii ; to interfere. 

If love check once with bufinefs, it troubleth mens fortunes. 

Bacon's EJfays. 

I’ll avoid his prefence; 

It checks too drong upon me. Dryden' s All for Love. 

Check, n.f. [from the ver! .] 

1 . Reprcfiure ; dop ; rebuff. 

I do know, the date. 

However this may gall him with fome check, 

Cannot with fafety cad him. Shakefp. Othello. 

Rebellion in this land fhall lofe his fway. 

Meeting the check of fuch another day. Shakefp. Henry IV. 
We fee, alfo, that kings that have been fortunate conquerors 
in their fird years, mud have fome check or arred in their for- 
tu, £ s - Bacon's Effay. 

God hath of late years manifeded himfelf in a very dreadful 
manner, as if it were on purpofe to give a check to this infolent 

im P ict y- . “ TiUotfon. 

It was tins viceroy’s zeal, which gave a remarkable check to 
the fird progrefs of chridianity. Addifon. Freeholder, N= 32. 

God put it into the heart of one of our princes, to give a 
c ^ck to that facrilcge, which had been but too much winked 

at ‘~, _ _ Atterbury. 

i lie great druggie with his paflions is in the fird check. 

Redraint ; curb ; government. & 

They who come to maintain their own breach of faith, the 
, thcir confidences much breaketh their fpirit. Hayw. 
_ n - e lm Pj tu . oilt y of che new officer’ s nature needed fome 
renramt and check, for lome time, to his immoderate pretences 

Swl° f ? 0Wer ", • Clarendon. 

ooine free from rhyme or reafon, rule or check , 

rea L f ff cian s head, and Pcgafus’s neck. Pope. 


CHE 

While fuch men are in trud, who have no check 
in, nor any views but towards their intercit. J 

3. A reproof; a flight. 

Oh ! this life 

Is nobler than attending for a check-, .. 

Richer than doing nothing for a bauble. Shakefp. 

4 . A diflike ; a hidden difgud ; fomething that dops the pro 

^'Sav I diould wed her, would not my wife fubje£ls 

Take check, and think it drange ? perhaps revolt ? Dryden. 

c. In falconry^ when a hawk forfakes her proper game to follow 
rooks, pies, or other birds thatcrofs her in her flight ^ 

A young woman is a hawk upon her wings; and if die be 
handfomc, Ihc is the more fubjeit to go out on deck. Suckling. 

When whifllcd from the fid. 

Some falcon doops at what her eye defign d. 

And with her eagernefs, the qunry mifs’d, 

Streight flies at check, and clips it down the wind. Dryden. 

6. The perfon checking ; the caufe of redraint ; a dop. 

He was unhappily too much ufed as a check upon the lord Co- 
ventry. Cl a 7 endon. 

A fatyrical poet is the check of the laymen on bad prieds. 

Dryden s Fables , Preface. 
The letters have the natural production by fevcral checks or 
dops, or, as they are ufually called, articulations of the breath or 
vo ; ce _ Holder's Ele/zients of Speech. 

7. The correfpondent cipher of a bank bill. 

8. A term ufed in the game of chefs, when one party obliges the 
other cither to move or guard his king. 

9. Clerk of the Check, in the king’s houlhold, has the check 
and controulment of the yeomen of the guard, and ail the ufli- 
ers belonging to the royal family. 

1 o. Clerk of ihc Check, in the king's navy at Plymouth, is alfo 
the name of an officer inveded with like powers. Chambers. 

To Che'cker. / v. a. [from rr/;«r,chefs, Fr.] To variegate cr 

To Che'quer. J diverfify, in the manner of a chefs- board, 
with alternate colours, or with darker and brighter parts. 

The grey-ey’d morn fmiles on the frowning night, 

Check' ring the eadern clouds with dreaks of light. 

Shakefp. Roft/eo and Juliet. 

The green leaves quiver with the cooling wind, 

And make a chccqucrd Ihadow on the ground. Shakefp. 

As the fnake roll’d in the flow’ry bank, 

With Ihining checker'd flough doth ding a child. 


Shakefp. Hen. VL 


Drayt 07 i's Cy/ithia. 

Milton. 


That for the beauty thinks it excellent. 

The wealthy fpring yet never bore 
That fwcet, nor dainty flower. 

That damask’d not the checker'd floor 
Of Cynthia’s dimmer bower. 

Many a youth and many a maid, 

Dancing in the checker'd Ihade. 

In the chefs-board, the ufe of each chefs-man is determined 
only within that chequered piece of wood. Locke. 

In our prefent condition, which is a middle date, our minds 
are, as it were, chequered with trutli and falfehood. Addifon. 

The ocean intermixing with the land, fo as to checker it in- 
to earth and water. Woodward's Natural Hijtcry. 

Here waving groves a checker'd fcenc difplay, 

And part admit, and part exclude the day. Pope. 

Che'cker. ) Work varied alternately as to its colours or 

Checker-work. ) materials. 

Nets of checker-work and wreaths of chain-work for the cha- 
piters which were upon the top of the pillars. 1 Kings, vii. 17. 
Che'ckmate. n.f. [tehee et mat, Fr.J The movement on the 
chefs-board, that kills the oppofite men, or hinders them from 
moving. 

Love they him called, that gave me the checkmate. 

But better might they have behote him hate. Spe/fer. 

Che'ckroll. n.f [from check and roll.] A roll or book, con- 
taining the names of fuch as are attendants on, and in pay to 
great perfonages, as their houlhold fervants. It is otherwife 
called the chequer-roll. Cowel 

Not daring to extend this Jaw further than to the kind’s fer- 
vants in checkroll, led it diould have been too harlh to the gen- 
tlemen and other commons of the kingdom. Bacon's Hen VII 
CHEEK, n.f [ceac, Saxon.] 

1 . The fide of the face below the eve. 

And now and then an ample tear trill’d down 
Her delicate cheek. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Her beauty hangs upon the cheek of night, 

Like a rich jewel in an /Eth top’s ear. Shakefp. Rom. and Jul. 

I fhall furvey and fpy J 

Death in thy cheeks, and darknefs in thy eye. Donne 

Daughter of the rofe, whofc checks unite 
The ditf’ring titles of the red and white. 


2. 


Who heaven’s alternate beauty well difplay 
The blufii of morning and the milky way. Dryden 

A general name among mechanicks for almod all thofc niecei 
oLthcir machines and mdruments that are double, and pcrfcaiy 

Cha/nbers. 

Chesk- 
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Shakefp. Macbeth. 


CHE 

Cheekbone. n.f. [from cheek and bone.] 

cut afterwards nto the tumour, and felt the (lu<r : it lav 
partly under the os jugalc, or cheekbone. tPifemdn 

tusk ° OTH ' [tr ° m Chtek and t00th ^ The hiniei t00lh 

CHEER ,,ath / th r f eekU l! h of a g reat 1 'on. Joel, i. 6. 

mnr-f t/t V' CMcrtai nment ; car a, Sp. the countc- 

thefe fenfes ] C ° h * VC ’ En S lifll > {omc relation to both 

i . Entertainment ; provifions ferved at a feaft. 

But thongh my cates be mean, take them in good part ; 
Better cheer you may have, but not with better heart. 

Tt- ... Sbakefp. Comedy of Errours. 

His Will was never determined to any purfuit of good cheer , 
poignant fauces, and delicious wines. Locke. 

2\ Invitation to gaiety. 

My royal lord, 

You do not give the cheer-, the feaft is fold 
I hat is not often vouched, while ’tis making 

; Hs given with welcome. sbakc/b. Macbeth. 

3. Gaiety ; jollity. 

I have not that alacrity of fpirit, 

Nor rW of mind, that I was wont to have. Shakefp. R. 1 IT. 

4. Air of the countenance. 

Right faithful true he was in deed and word. 

But of his cheer did feem too folemn fad. 

Nothing did he dread, but ever was ydrad. St erf. Fairy 9 . 

Which pubhek death, receiv’d with fuch a cheer. 

As not a figh, a look, a flirink bewrays 
The lead felt touch of a dcgcncrous fear. 

Gave life to envy, to his courage praife. Daniels Civil JV. 

He ended ; and his words their drooping cheer 
Enlighten d, and their languilh’d hope reviv’d. Milton. 

At length appear -\ 

Her grifly brethren flrctch’d upon the bier : L 

Pale at the fudden fight, flic chang’d her cheer. 3 

„ , Drydcn's Fables. 

5. remaps temper of mind in general. 

I hen were they all of good cheer , and they alfo took fomc 
meat. APIs, xxvii. 36. 

1 0 Ghee it. v. a. [from the noun.J 

1. I o incite; to encourage; to infpirit. 

He complained in vain, that he was betrayed : yet, for all 
that, he was nothing difeouraged, but cheered up the footmen. 

Knollcs’s Hijlory of the Turks. 
He cheer’d the dogs to follow her who fled. 

And vow’d revenge on her devoted head. Drydcn’s Fables. 

2. To comfort ; to confole. 

I died, ere I could lend thee aid ; 

But cheer thy heart, and be thou not difmay’d. 

t Shakefp. Richard III. 

Difplcas’d at what, not fufFering, they had feen, 

7 hey went to cheer the faction of the green. Dryden. 

3. To gladden. 

Hark! a glad voice the lonely defert cheers ; 

Prepare the way, a god, a god appears. Pope's Mcffah. 

The facred fun, above the waters rais’d. 

Thro’ heaven’s eternal brazen portals blaz’d. 

And wide o’er earth diffus’d his cheering ray. Pope. 

7 o Cheer, v. n. To grow gay or gladfome. 

At fight of thee my gloomy foul cheers up ; 

My hopes revive, and gladnefs dawns within me. 

A. Philips’s Dijlrejl Mother. 

Che'erer. n.f. [from to cheer.] Gladner; giver of gaiety. 

To thee alone be praife, 
f rom whom our joy defeends, 

Thou sheerer of our days. JVotton. 

Angling was, after tedious ftudy, a reft to his mind, a cheer er 
of his fpirits, a diverter of fadnefs, a calmer of unquiet 
thoughts. IValtcn’s Angler. 

Saftron is the fafeft and moft fimple cordial, the grcatelt re- 
viver of the heart, and cheerer of the fpirits. Temple. 

Prime cheerer , light, 

Of all material beings firft and beft. Thomfon's Summer. 
Che'erful. adj. [from cheer and full.] 

1. Gay; full of life ; full of mirth. 

The cheerful birds of fundry kind 
Do chaunt lwect mufic to delight his mind. Fairy l. ii. 

2. Having an appearance of gaiety. 

A merry heart maketh a cheerful countenance : but by forrow 
of the heart the fpirit is broken. Prov. xv. 13. 

Che'erfully. adv. [from cheerful.] Without dejection ; with 
willingnefs ; with gaiety. 

Pluck up thy fpirits, look cheerfully upon me. 

Shakefp. Taming of the Shrevj. 
To their known ftations cheerfully they go. Dryden. 
Doftrine is that which muft prepare men for difciplinc ; 
and men never go on fo cheerfully, as when they fee where they 
po. South. 


"■ CHE 

CHEtaruLKt,,. n.f. [fro !n *„/„/.] 

1. freedom from dejc&ion ; alacrity. 

, . what refolution and cheerfulne/s wI-K 1 

and patience did vaft numbers ofall hits of „^ C ° Ur ^ 
firft ages of chriftianity, encounter all the ra<rc anT "’ r" the 
the world, and embrace torments and death? 8 * 

2. breedom from gloominefs. 

1 remember, then I marvelled to fee her reecho 
manJmcnts with fight, and y« ,|„ them wi.l 

Che'erless. adj. [from cheer.] Without .ii,.,,, W, V* '■ & 
gladnefs. J Ut S aiet }’> comlort, or 

For fince mine eye your joyous fight did mifs 
My cheerful dav is turn’d to cheerlefs i night. Fairy ^ , . 

C-)n a bank, befide a willow, - v; b. 1* 

Heav’n her cov’ring, earth her pillow. 


■Sad Amynta figh’cfalonc, 
hrorn the cheerlefs dawn of mornin" 
I ill the dews of night returning. 


Dryden, 

Thmfn. 


Cheerlefs towns, far diftant, never blcfs’d 
Che'erly. adj. [from cheer . ] 

1. Gay; cheerful. 

They are ufeful to mankind, in affording them convenl™. 
fituatmns of houfes and villages, reflecting the benign 4 
chenfhuig fu ] i beams, and fo rendering their habitations both 
comfortable and more cheerly in winter. Ray on Crcalio,, 
Under heavy arms the youth of Rome 
1 heir long laborious marches overcome • 

O. , ' dious “ vek “*>*»• ’ «* 

Che'erly. adv. [from cheer . ] Cheerfullv. 

In God’s name, cheerly on, courageous friends, 

To reap the harveft of perpetual peace, 

B >^) is ° nc . blo ° d y trial of ftiarp war. Shakefp. Richard IU 
GUt liitcning how the hounds and horn 
Cheerly roufe the flumb’ring morn. Afihm 

Cheery, adj. [from cheer.] Gay; fprightlv; having the 
power to make gay. ' 0 

Come, let us hje, and quaff a cheery bowl ; 

r-trr PC t r CidCr /- n T ^ l® rrow frcm % foul - G */* Pajkrals. 
GHEhbE. n.f [cafeus. Eat. cyj-e, Saxon.] A kind of food 

made by prefling the curd of coagulated milk, and fufl'erinz 
the mafs to dry. 5 

I will rather trull a Fleming with my butter, parfon Hugh 
the Welchman with my checfe, than my wife with hcrfelf. 

Shakefp. Merry Wives of IVir.dfr. 
Che'esecake. n f. [from checfe and cake . ] A cake made of 
foft curds, fugar and butter. 

Effeminate he fat, and quiet; 

Strange product of a eheefccake diet. /V;Vr. 

Where many a man at variance with his wife, 

With foft’ning mead and cheefecake ends the ftrife. 

king's Art of Cookery. 

Cheesemonger. n. f. [from checfe and monger.] One who 
deals in cheefe. 

A true owl of London, 

That gives out he is undone. 

Being a cheefemonger , 

By trufting. Ben Johnfon’s Ouls. 

Che'esi press, n.f. [from cheefe and prefs.] The prefs in 
which the curds are prefled. 

The cleanly cheefeprefs fhe could never turn, 

Her aukward fiftdid ne’er employ the churn. Gay's Pajl. 

Chf.'ese vat. n.f. [from chccfc and vat.] The woodencafc in 
which the curds arc confined when they arc prefled into checfe. 

His fenfe occafions the carelcfs ruftick to judge the fun no 
bigger than a cheefevat. Glanvillc' s Scepfis, e. 10. 

Che?esy. adj. [from cheefe.] Having the nature or form of 
cheefe. 

Acids mixed with them precipitate a tophaceous chalky mat- 
ter, but not a checfy fubftance. Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

Che'ly. n.f [chela, Lat.j The claw of a fhcll fifli. 

It happeneth often, I confefs, that a lobftcr hath the duly, 
or great claw, of one fide longer than the other. 

Brown s Vulgar E stouts, b. iii. c. j. 
G’hemistry. See Chymistry. 

Chequer. See Checker. 

To CHE'RISH. v. a. [cherir, Fr.] To fupport and forward 
with encouragement, help, and protection; to flicker; tonurfe 

Whenever Buckingham doth turn his hate 
Upon your grace, and not with duteous love 
Doth cherijh you and yours, God punifli me 
With hate in thofe where I expect moft love. Shak. R- 
I would I were thy bird. - 


up 


Sweet, fo would I ; 


May the man 

That cheerfully recounts the female’s praife. 
Find equal love, and love’s untainted fwccts 
Enjoy with honour. 


Philips. 


UV1I.V.I, iu , 

But I fhould kill thee with too much cherifbing. _ 

Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 
What doth chcrifi weeds but gentle air l Shakefp. h. V !• 
Magi ft rates have always thought thcmfelves concerned to 
chcrifh religion, and to maintain in the minds of men the be- 
lief of a God and another life. Till-tf- 

.j But 
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■ CHE 

But old god Saturn, which doth all devour. 

Doth cherijf, her, and ftill augments her might. 

He that knowingly commits an ill, has the upbraiding® o 
hin corfcicJ,.!..* who ail by error, 

and encouragements to confirm and animate them. 


Davies. 


n.f [from cberifh.] An 


Decay of Piety. 
encouragcr ; a fnp- 


Spraf. 


Encouragement ; 


Serm. 

fup- 


jngs 1 

Che'risher. 

^°Onc of their greateft F aifes it is to be the mainteinert 
and dserijbe-s of a regular devotion, a reverend^ worfh.p, a 

true and decent piety. 

Che'rishment. n. J. [from ehcrijh.] 
port ; comfort. It is now' obfolcte. 

The one lives, her age s ornament, 

That with rich bounty and dear cbcrijhmcnt. 

Supports die p.aife of noble poefie. 

1 1 Spcnfcr s Tears of the Aeifer. 

CHE RRY. n.f 7 r :cr ifc Fr. ccrafus, Lat ] 

Che'rry-tree. n. ■ J L J . 

The tree bath large Ihining leaves : the fru.t gro\vs on 
Ion" pedicles, and is roundifh or heart-fhaped : the itone 
is fhort, tumid, and roundifn. The fpecies are ; 1. I he 
common red or garden cherry. 2. Large Spanifh cherry. 
3. The red heart cherry. 4. The white heart cherry. 
5. The bleeding heart cherry. 6. The black heart cherry. 
- . The May cherry. 8. 'l'hc black cherry, or mazard. 
o. The archduke cherry, jo. The yellow Spanifli cherry. 
is. \ he Flanders duller cherry. 1 2. Ihc carnation cherry, 
ii. 'Fhe large black cherry. 14. 7 he bird cherry. 1 5- f he 
red bird or Gornifli cherry. 1 6. The Jargeft double flowered 
Hicrrv. 17. The double flowered cherry. 18. 7 he com- 
mon wild cherry. 19. The wild nordiern Englifh cherry, 
with late ripe fruit. 20. The {hock or perfumed cherry. 
21. The cherrytree with ftriped leaves. And many other 
forts of cherries; as the amber cherry, lukeward, coronc, 
Gafcoigne, and the morcllo, which is chiefly planted for 
preferving. 

7 ’his fruit was brought out of Pontus at the time of the 
Mithridatick victory, by Lucullus, in the year of Rome ; 
and was brought into" Britain about 120 years afterwards, 
which was An.Dom. 55 ; and was foon after fpread through 
moft parts of Europe. It is generally elleemed for its ear- 
linefs, being of the firft tree-fruits diat appears to welcome 
in the fruit-feafon. A'lider. 

Some devils a(k but the parings of one’s nail, a pin, a nut, 
a cherry ftone ; but fhe, more covetous, would have a chain. 

Shakcf. Com. of Errors. 
July I would have drawn in a jacket of light-yellow eat- 
ing cherries, w'ith his face and bofom fun-burnt. Peacham. 

All this done by a little fpark of life, which, in its firft 
appearance, might be indofed in the hollow of a cherry done. 

Hale’s Grig, of Mankind. 
All the ideas of all the fenfible qualities of a cherry come 
into my mind by fenfation. Locke 

Che'rry. adj. [from the fubftantive.] Rcfcmbling a cherry 
in colour. 

Shore’s wife hath a pretty foot, 

A cherry lip, a palling pleating tongue. Shakcf. Rich. III. 

Che'rry bay. See Laurel. 

Che'rrycheeked. adj. [from cherry and rlvd'.] Having ruddy 
cheeks. 

I warrant them cherry-cheek’ d country girls. Cong. Old Bat. 

Che'rryfit. n.f. [from cherry and pit] A child’s play, in 
which they throw cherry ftoncs into a fmall hole. 

What ! man, ’tis not for gravity to play at eherrypit. 

Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

Chersone'se. n.f. [xtfoono^.] A peninlula; a tract of 
land almoli lurrounded by the lea, but joined to the continent 
by a narrow neck or ifthmus. 

Chert, n.f. [from quartz, Germ.] A kind of flint. 

Flint is moft commonly found in form of nodules; but ’tis 
fometimes found in thin ftratae, when ’tis called ches t IVoodw. 

CHERUB, n.f. [T“0 plur. EO“l3 It is fometimes written 
in the plural, improperly, chcrubims.] 

. A eeleftial fpirit, which, in the hierarchy, is placed next 
in order to the feraphim. All the feveral deferiptions which 
the Scripture gives us of cherubin , differ from one another- 
as they are deferibed in the fhapes of men, eagles, oxen, lions' 
and in a compofition of all thefc figures put together. 1 he 
hieroglyphical reprefentations in the embroidery upon the cur- 
tains of the Tabernacle, were called by Mofes, Exod. xxvi. 
cherubim of cunning w-ork. Calmct 

. 7 "he roof o’ th’ chamber 

U lth S o!d cherubim is fretted. Shakefp. Cymbcline. 

.. Heav’n’s cherubin hors’d, 

~P° n ‘i 10 fightlefs courfcrs of the air, 
ptwll blow the horrid deed in ev’ry eye, 

I bat tears lhal! drown the wind. Shakefp. Macbeth 

ome cherub fuiilhcs. what you begun. 

And to a miracle improves a tunc. ^ p 

dS, 1 [fr0m ‘ W ^ "latirg ,o S 
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Thy words 


CHE 

Attentive, and with more delighted ear. 

Divine inftrudftor ! I have heard, than w ‘ ie n 

Cbrubick fongs by night from ncighb’ring hnls 

Aerial mulick fend*. Milton’s Paradife Lojl , b. v. /. 547. 

And on the eaft fide of the garden place. 

Where entrance up from Eden eafieft climbs, 

Cherubick watch. Milton’s Paradife Lojl, b. xi. /. 1 20. 

Che'kubix. adj\ [from cherub.] Angelical. 

This fell whore of thme. 

Hath in her more deftruction than thy fvvord. 

For all her cherubin look. t Tsmorr. 

Chk'rvil. n.f [cbmrophyllum, Lat.] It is an umbelliferous plant, 
whofc leaves arc divided into many fegments : the petals of 
the flower are bifid and heart-fhaped ; and each flower is fuc- 
cccded by two lomr feeds, not furrowed. I he fpccics arc ; 
1. Garden chervil. “ j. Wild perennial chervil, or coW-weed. 
The firft of tliefe fpecies is cultivated for fallads. Miller. 

To Che'rup. v. si. [from cheer-, perhaps from cheer tip ; cor- 
rupted to c her ip.] To chirp ; to ufc a cheerful voice. 

The birds 

Frame to thy fong their cheerful cberiping ; 

Or hold their peace for flvamc of thy fweet lays. Spcnf. Pajl. 

Che'slit. n.f. A fmall vermin, that lies under ftoncs or 
tiles. Skinner. 

CHESS, n.f. [ echee , Fr.] A nice and abftrufe game, in which 
two fets of men aie moved in oppofition to each other. 

This game the Perfian magi did invent. 

The force of Eaftern wifdom to exprefs ; 

From thence to bufy Europeans fent. 

And fly Pd bv modern Lombards penlive chefs. Denham . 

So have I feen a king on chefs, 

(His rooks and knights withdrawn. 

His queen and bilhops in dillrefs) 

Shifting about, grow lefs and lefs, 

With here and there a pawn. Dryden. 

Che'ss-apple. n.f. SccWild Service, | of which it is a fpecies. 

Che ss- oar d n f. [from chefs and board.] The board or table 
on which the . ame of chefs is plaid. 

And cards are dealt, and chefsboards brought, 

To cafe the pain of coward thought. Prior. 

Che'ss-m an. n.j. [from chefs and man ] A puppet for chefs. 

A company of Aefsrnen, Handing on the fame fquares of the 
chefsijoard where we left them : we fay, they are all in the fame 
place, or unmoved. Locke. 

Ch e'ss-J'la v i- r. n f [from chefs and player.] A gamefter at chefs. 
Thus like a Ikilful chefsplayer, by little and little, he draws 
out his men, and makes his pawns of ufe to his greater per- 
fons Dryden on Dramatick Pocfy. 

Che ssom. 

The tender cheffom and mellow earth is the beft, being mere 
mould, between the two extremes of clay and fand ; cfpccially 
if it be not loomy and binding. Bacon’s Nat. Hifl. N°. 665. 

CHES 7 ’. n.f. [cvj-r, Sax. ci/la, Lat.] 

1. A box of wood or other materials, in which things are laid up. 

lie will feek there, on my word : neither prefs, chejl, trunk, 
well, vault, but he hath an abftradt for the remembrance of 
fuch places. Shakefp. Merry IVives of JVindfor . 

But more have been by avarice oppreft, 

And heaps of money crowded in the chejl. Dryd. Juv. Sat. 

2. A Ch s st of Drawers. A cafe with boxes or drawers. 

3. I he trunk of die body, or cavity from the flioulders to the 
belly. 

Such as have round faces, or broad chefls, or flioulders, 
have ieldom or never long necks. Brown’s Vul. Err. b. vii. c. 14. 

Fie deferibes another by die largenefs of his chejl, and 
breadth of his flioulders. Pope’s Notes on the Iliad. 

To Chest, v. a. [from the noun.] 7 ’o repofitc in a clieft; 
to hoard. 

Chest-foundering, n.f. A difeafe in horfes. It comes near 
to a pleurify, or peripneumony, in a human body. Far. Didf. 

Che'sted. adj. [from chejl . ] Having a chcft; as broad- 

cheftcd, narrow-cheftcd. 

Che'ster. See Castor. 

Che'stnut. n.f. f . „ . 

Ch t'sTNUT-T ree. n.f. J [chajlaigne, Fr. cajlanea, Lat.] 

katkins, which are placed at remote dif- 
fruit, on the fame tree. 7 he outer coat 
is very rough, and has two or three nuts 
each hulk or covering. 7 'his tree was for- 
merly in greater plenty, as may be proved by the old build- 
ings in London, which were, for the moft part, of this tim- 
ber ; whic h is equal in value to the belt oak, and, for many 
purpofes, far exceeds it, particularly for making vcflels for 
liquors ; it having a property, when once thoroughly feafoned, 
to maintain its bulk conftandy, and is not fubjecl to flirink 
or fwell, like other timber. Miller 

2. I he fruit of die chcftnut-trce. 

A woman’3 tongue. 

That gives not half fo great a blow to th’ ear, 

As w.U a chejlnut in a farmer’s fire. ShakeJ. Tam. of the Shrew. 
October has a balkct of ferVices, medlars and chefhmts, and 
fnms that ripen at the latter time. Peacham cn Drawings 


7 'hc tree hath 
tances from the 
of the fruit 
included 


in 


I lie name of a brown colour. 
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teis hair is of a good, colour.—— 

■ An excellent colour : your cheftmii was fever the only 

Shake/p. As you like it t 


colour 


» # 1 » 1 I , jli )Gll like IT % 

Che' /• S S P P r Was dfycbfiuit brown. Cowl. Day. 

rffvrjh of ^ P Jr UtM ’ of vv,nch ic i* a fpecies. 

ft^fmanf* f ' Fr ' ] A ka ^ ht > a 

Renowned Talbot doth expert my aid ; 

And I am lowted by a traitor- villain', 

l P the nob!e chcvalur - Sht, bfi Tien. VI. p. , . 

CI ff! UX ”• f- f h r - ' rhe Angular Cheual de Frife 

is.ic.dom ufed.] The Jtnefland horfc, which is a piece of 
timber, larger or (mailer, and traverfed with wooden (pikes 
pointed with iron, five or fix feet long; ufed in defending a 
paliage, (lopping a breach, or making a retrenchment to (lop 
the cavalry. It is alio called a turnpike, or tourniquet. 

. , . , - _ _ Chambers. 

v,n I-. v EN’. .n.f. [ch.vefnc, Fr.] A river fi(h ; the fame with chub. 

Cheverjl. 72 ./ [ibepcrau, Fr ] A kid ; kidleather. 

A fentencc is but a chevtril glove to a good wit : howquickly 
the wrong fide may be turned outward. Shake fp. Twelf Night. 

Which gifts the capacity 
Of your foft theveril confcience would leceive, 

If , you might pleafe to ftretch it. Shakefpeare's Henry V II. 
O, hcres a wit of cbcveril , that ftretches from an inch 
\° an e11 broad - Shakefpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 

C//£ ( ISANCE . n.J. [chevi/ance, Ft.] Enterprizc ; atchicvemcnt; 
A word now not in ufe. 

F ortunc, the foe of famous chevi/ance , 

Seldom, faid Guvon, yields to virtue’s aid, 
ijut in her way throws mifehief and mifchance. 

, Fairy Queen, b. ii. cant, q .flan. 8. 

CHt FRO A . n. /. [french.] One of the honourable ordi- 
naries in heraldry. It reprefents two rafters of a houfc, 
fet up as they ought to (land. Harris. 

To CHEW. v. a [ceopyan. Sax. h outturn, Dutch. It is very 
frequently pronounced chaw , and perhaps properly.] 

1. To grind with the teeth ; to mafticate 

If little faults, proceeding on diftemper. 

Shall not be wink d at, how (hall we ftrctch our eye, 

When capital crimes, chew'd , fwallow’d, and digefted. 
Appear before us. Sbaiefpcare’s Henry V. 

Pacing through the forcll. 

Chewing the food of lweet and bitter fancy. Sh. As you like it. 

I his pious cheat, that never fuck’d die blood. 

Nor chew'd the flefh of iambs. Dryden's Fables. 

The vales 

Defccnding gently, where the lowing herd 
Chews verd’rous pafturc. Philips. 

By chewing, folid aliment is divided into fmall parts: in a 
human body, there is no other inftrument »o perform this 
action bat the teeth. By the addon of chewing , the fpittle 
and mucus are fqucczcd from the glands, and mixed with the 
aliment; which adtion, if it be long continued, will turn the 
aliment into a fort of chyle. Arbulimot on Aliments. 

2. To meditate ; or ruminate in the thoughts. 

While the fierce monk does at his trial (land. 

He ch ws reyenge, abjuring his offence : 

Guile in his tongue, and murder in his hand. 

He (labs his judge, to prove his innocence. Prior. 

3. To tafte without fwal lowing. 

Heav’n’s in my mouth. 

As if I did but only chew its name. Shake/p. Meaf./or Meaf 
Some books are to be tailed, others to be (wallowed, and 
fome few to be chewed and digefted : that is, fomc books are 
to be read only in parts ; others to be read, but not curioufly ; 
and fome few to be read wholly, with diligence and attention. 

Bacon , E/fay 51. 

To Chew. v.n. To champ upon; to ruminate. 

I will with patience hear, and find a time ; 

’ I ill then, my noble friend, chew upon this. Shah. Jul. Caf. 
Inculcate the dodlrine of difobedicnce, and then leave 
the multitude to chew upon’t. L'EJlrange , Fab. 67. 

Old politicians chew on wifdom part. 

And blunder on in bufinefs to the laft. Pope'sEpift. I . /. 244. 

CHICA'NE n.J. [chicane, Fr. derived by Menage from the 
Spanilh word chico , little ] 

1. The art of protracting a conteft by petty objection and 
artifice. 

The general part of the civil law concerns not the chicane 
of private cafes, but the affairs and intercourfe of civilized 
nations, grounded upon the principles of rcafon. Locke onEduc. 

His attornies have hardly one trick left ; they arc at an end 
of all their chicane. Arbutbncf s Hijiory of John Bull. 

2. Artifice in general. This fenfc is only in familiar language. 

Unwilling then in arms to meet. 

He drove to lengthen the campaign, 

And fave his forces by chicane. Prior. 

To Chica'ne. v. n. [ chicaner , Fr.] To prolong a conteft by 
tricks. 

Chica'ncr. n.f. [chicancur, Fr.] A petty fophifter ; striding 
difputant ; a wrangler. 

This is die only way to diftinguilh the two mod different 


CHI 

.king I know i„ U* woHd a -W aI chicaner r rfm , „ 

Chica'kmt. n.f. *» 

wrangle. J pl, “ tr y J mean arts of 


wrangle. 

His anger at his ill fuccefs, caufed 


him 


Swift’s Alifcellanies. 


Shakefpeare's Tempejl. 


greateft part of thefe reports ; and only loprSwre 'Ilk ' 1 ' 1 
dtfeovered a, oft of the ,i,W, and fntifity J the ^ “ 

Chiches. See 

CJm CHLING V ETCH. 71. /. \ lothyrus* L^t 1 1 

this fpecies produce abundance of flowers, which ^e^verv 
ornamental in bafons or pots of flowers to place in chin/ 
nies, and other parts of large rooms. In Germany they am 

wdl tailed “ 35 ^ th ° Ugh neitker f0 tcnJcr "or 

CHICK, n.f. 1 r . c n 

Chicken, n f J L cicen » bax. kiccken, Dut ] 

1 . 1 he young of a bird, particularly of a hen, or fmall bird. 

All my pretty ones ? 

W hat, all my pretty chickens, and their dam, 

At one fell fwoop ! Shakefpear's Macbeth 

Jr r W len rhe (hell is broke, out comes a chick. Davies. 
hile it is a chick, and hath no fpurs, nor cannot hurt" 
nor yet hath fecn the like motion, yet he readily pradifeth it.’ 

P , r „ r . Halt’ s~Origin of Mankind. 

.Lv n iince (he was a fe’n-night old, they fay, 
vVas chafte and humble to her dying day \ 

Nor. chick, nor hen, was known to difobey. Dryd. Fables, 
Having the notion that one laid the e«g out of which the 
other was hatched, I have a clear idea of' the relation of dam 
and chick . l^ock 

On rainy days alone I dine, 

Upon a chick and pint of wine : 

On rainy days I dine alone. 

And pick my chicken to the bone. 

2. A word of tendernefs. 

My Ariel, chi.k. 

This is thy charge. 

3. A term for a young girl. 

Then, Chloe, dill go on to prate 
Of thirty-fix and thirty-eight; 

Purfue your trade of fcandal-picking, 

Your hints, that Stella is no chicken. Swift. 

Chi'c Ken hearted, adj. [from chicken and heart.] Cowardly; 
timorous ;‘ fearful. 

Now we fet up for tilting in the pit, 

Where ’tis agreed by bullies, chickenhearted, 

T o fright the ladies firft, and then be parted. Pro!, to Sp. Fr. 
The Chi'cke npox. n. f. An exanthematous diftemper, fo 
called from its being of no very great danger. 

Chi'ckling. n.f. [from chick.] A fmall chicken. 
Chi'ckpeas. n.f. [from chick and pea.] 

It hath a papilionaceous flower, fuccceded by (hort fwelling 
pods, like the inflated bladder of a fi(h : the feeds arc fhaped 
like a ram's head. It is feldom cultivated in England, where 
peas will do well, which are much preferable. Miller. 

Chi'kkweed. n. f. [chick and weed.] The name of a plant. 
Green mint, or chickweed , arc common applications, and 
of good ufe, in all the hard fwellings of the bread, occafioned 
by milk. IVifeman of Tumour'S. 

To CHIDE, v. a. prefer, chid or chide, part, chid or chidden. 
[ciban, Sax.] 

1. To reprove; to check ; to correct with words: applied to 
perfons. 

Chide him for faults, and do it reverently. 

When you perceive his blood inclin’d to mirth. Sh. Hen.VI. 
If he do fet 

The very wings of reafon to his heels, 

And fly like chidden Mercury from Jove. Sh. Troil. (sf Crtf. 

Thofe, that do teach your babes, 

Do it with gentle means, and eafy talks ; 

He might have chid me fo : for, in good faith, 

I am a child to chiding. Shakefpeare’s Othello. 

Scylla wept, 

And chid her barking waves into attention. 

Above the waves as Neptune (bew’d his face. 

To chide the winds, and fave the Trojan race. 

You look, as if yon ftern philofopher 
Had juft now chid you. AddifoAs Cato. 

If any woman of better fa(hion in the parilh happened to 
be abfent from church, they were furc of a vifit from him, to 
chide and to dine with her. Swift. 

2. To drive away with reproof. 

Margaret my queen, and Clifford too. 

Have chid me from the battle. Shakefpeare’s Henry V 

3. To blame; to reproach: applied to things. 

Winds murmur’d through the leaves your long delay. 
And fountains, o’er the pebbles, chid your flay. Dryden. 

I chid the folly of my thoughtlefs hade ; 

For, the work perfected, the joy was paft. 

To Chide, v. n. 


Mihon. 

Waller. 


Prior. 


1. To clamour; to fcold. 


What 
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What had he to do to elide at me. Slalefp. As yhu hie ft. 

Next morn, betimes, the bride was milling : 

The mother -(cream’d; the father chid. 

Where can this idle wench be hid ? dwi/t. 

j. To quirrel With. 

( he bufinefs of the date does him offence; 

And he docs chide with you. Shakejpcare s Othcdo. 

To make a noife. 

My duty; 

As doth a rock againft the chiding flood, 

Should the approach of this wiid river break. 

And Hand unihaken yours. Shakcjpcar s Henry V III. 

Chi'dek . n.f [from chide.] A rebuker ; a reprover. 

Not her that chides, fir; at any hand, i pray.— 

I love no chide s, fir. Shake fp. Taming of the Shrew. 

C HIEF, adj [chef, the head, Fr.] 

i Principal ; moll eminent; above the reft m any refpect. 

Thefe were the chief of the officers that were over Solo- 
mon’s works. 1 King 5 }/- 23. 

The hand of the princes and rulers hath been chief in this 

trcfpafs. . J J , J Ezra 1X ‘ 2 ' 

Your country, chief in arms, abroad defend ; 

At home, with morals, arts, and laws amend. Pope's Epijl. 

2. Eminent ; extraordinary. 

A froward man foweth ftrife, and a whifperer feparateth 
chief friends Proverbs xvi. 28. 

3. Capital; of the firft order; that to which other parts are 
inferior, or fubordinate. 

I came to have a good general view of the apofllcs main 
p irpofc in writing the cpiftle, and the chief branches of his 
difeourfe wherein heprofecuted it. Locke’s Pref. to St. Paul’s Ep. 

4 It is ufed by foine writers in the luperlative degree; but, I 
think, improperly : the comparative is never found. 

W e befeech you, bend you to remain 
Here in the cheer and comfort of our eye, 

Our chief eft courtier, coufin, and our fon. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
Docg an Edomite, the chiefefl of the herdmen. 1 Sa xxi. 7. 
He (ometimes denied admiffion to the chiefejl officers of 
the army. Clarendon, b. viii. 

Chief, n.f. [from the adjeflive.] 

1 . A commander ; a leader. 

Is pain to' them 

Lcfs pain, lefs to be fled ? or thou than they 
Ecfs hardy to endure? couragious chief! 

The firft in flight from pain. Milton’s Paradife Left, b. iv. 

After or before were never known 
Such chiefs ; as each an army feem’d alone. Dryden’s Fab. 

A wit’s a feather, and a chief a rod ; 

A11 honeft man’s the nobleft work of God. Pope’sEJf. on Alan. 

A prudent chief not always muft difplay 
His pow’rs in equal ranks, and fair array ; 

But with th’ occafion and the place comply, 

Conceal his force, nay feem fometimes to fly. Po. EJf. Crit. 

2. In Chief, inlaw. In capite, without a fuperior lord. 

All fums demandable, either for licence of alienation to be 
made of lands holden in chief or for the pardon of any fuch 
alienation already made without licence, have been flayed in. 
the way to the hanaper. Bacon’s Off. Alienations. 

I dial! be proud to hold my dependancc on you in chief as 
I do part of my fmall fortune in Wiltfhire. Dryd. Ded. toCleom. 

3. In Speii ft r it feems to fignify fomewhat like atchievement ; a 
mark of diftindlion. 

_ Where be the nofegays that (he dight for thee ? 

1 he coloured chaplets wrought with a chief 
The knottifli rufh-rihgs, and gilt rofemary. Spcr.J Pad. 

4. In heraldry. J 

I he chief is fo called of the French word chef the head 
or upper part : this poilefles the upper third part of the efeut- 
cheon. Peacham on Drawing. 

Chi in. ess. adj. [from chief] Without a head; without a 
leader. 

And chic fief armies doz’d out the campaign, 

AnJ navies yawn’d for orders on the main. °Dunciad, b. iv. 

Chiefly, adv. [from chief] Principally; eminently; more 
than common. J 

Any man who will ferioufly confider the nature of an epic 
poem, wr.at actions it deferibes, and what perfons they are 
chiefty whom it informs, will find it a work full of difficulty. 
-tl r , . Dryden’s Juven. Preface 

. of .hctC™^ £f“ whsre ,h! ™ mb " “ J e /«? 
[fr0,n M/ - ] A f """ rW P >!d “ 

he. 1 m y - n al1 be , WC !!, abI f t0 Hvc u P° n ^ofe lands, to yield 

rer “ VCd “ ,his tor* ooVmoreltan'a 

«•/ [from M,f, „./ captain.] *"&*• 

1. A leader; a commander. J 

fThS t -K dt H ir ‘’if™’ for his fake, 

; 1 ,lc ‘t chieftain Humber named was aright) 


CHt. 

2. The head of a clan. ... . , ■ r 

It broke, and abfolutely fubdued all the lords and chieftains 

of the Irilhry. , 

Chie'vANCE. n.f. [probably from achtvance, Fr. P urcl ^' t -J 
Traffick, in which money is extorted; as dilcount. ^ ow 

There were good laws againft ufury the baftard ufe of 
money ; and againft unlawful chievances and exchanges, which 
is baftard ufury. Baraw rMwy 

Chtlbla'in. n.f. [from chill , cold, and blam ; fo that 1cm- 
plc feems miftaken in his etymology, or has written it wrong 
to ferve a purpofe.] Sores made by froft. 

I remembered the cure of childblanes when I was a boy, 
(which may be called the children’s gout) by burning at the 
fire. 

CHILD, n.f in the plural Children, [cilb, Sax.] 

t. An infant, or very young perfon. 

In age, to wi(h for youth is full as vain. 

As for a youth to turn a child again. Denham : 

We (hould no more be kinder to one child than to another, 
than We are tender of one eye more than of the other L’Eftr . 

The young lad muft not be ventured abroad at eight or ten, 
for fear of what may happen to the tender child ; though he 
then runs ten times lefs rifque than at fixteen. Locke. 

The ftroSk of death is nothing: children endure it, and 
the greateft cowards find it no pain. IVa'e's Prep for Death. 

2. One in the line of filiation, oppofed to the parent. 

Where children have been expofed, or taken away young, 
and afterwards have approached to their parents prefence, the 
parents, though they have not known them, have had a fecret 
joy, or other alteration thereupon. Bacon’s Nat. F iji. N°. 239. 

I (hall fee 

The winged vengeance overtake fuch children. Shake f. K. L: 

So unexhaufted her perfections were, 

That for more children, (he had more to fpare. Dryden. 

He in a fruitful wife’s embraces old, 

A long increafe of children’s children told. Add. Ovid’s Met. 

3. In the language of Scripture. 

One weak in knowledge. Ifa. x. 19. 1 Cor.x iii. ir. 

Such as are young in grace. 1 John, ii. 1 3. 

Such as are humble and docile. Matt. xvii. 3, 4. 

The defeendants of a man, how remote foever, are called 
children-, as the children of Edom, the children of jfrael. 

The children of light, the children of darknefs ; who follow 
light, who remain in darknefs. 

The eledt, the blefled, are alfo called the child- en of God- 
How is he numbered among the children of God, and his 
lot is among the faints ! Wifdom, v. 5. 

In theNewTeilament, believers are commonly called chil- 
dren of God. 

Ye are all the thildren of God, by faith in Jefus (Thrift. 

Gal. iii. 26. Calrnet. 

4. A girl child. 

Mercy on’s, a bearne ! a very pietty bearne ! 

A boy, or child, I wonder ! Shakejpcare’ s Winter’s Tale . 

5. Any thing, the product or effeft of another. 

Macduff, this noble paflion. 

Child of integrity, hath from my foul 

Wip’d the black fcruples. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

6. To be with Child. To be pregnant. 

If it muft (land dill, let wives with child± 

Pray that their burthen may not fall this day, 

Left that their hopes prodigioufly be croft. Shakefp. K. John . 

1 0 Child, v. h. [from the noun.] To bring children. 

The fpring, the fummer. 

The childing autumn, angry winter change 
Their wonted liveries. Shakefp. Midfun mer Night Dream : 
As to childing women, young vigorous people, after irregu- 
laritics of diet, in fuch it begins with haemorrhages. Arbuthnot. 

Chi'ldbe/vrjnc, participial fubftantive. [from child and bear. 1 
The aCt of bearing children. J 

To thee. 

Pains only in childbearing were foretold. 

And, bringing forth, foon recompens’d with joy, 
h ruit of thy womb. Milton's Paradife Loft , b. x. /. r or r, 

I he timorous and irrefolute Sylvia has demurred ’till (he is 
pad childbearing. Addifons Speflat. N" 80 

Chi ldbed, n j. [from child ^and bed.] The (late of a woman 
bringing a child, or being in labour. 

The funerals of prince Arthur, and of aucen Elizabeth, 
who died in childbed in the Tower. Bacon's Henry VII 

Pure, as when wafti’d from fpot of childbed (lain. Par. Re? 

J et thefc > tho ’ poor, the pain of childbed bear. Dryd. Fuv- 
piUows" 0 ° nC bC 2ftUally marricd ’ ’ tm flle hath the childbed 
Women in childbed are in the cafe of perfons wou^dcdI° 6 ' 

Childbirth, n.f. [from child and birth.] TravaLL labouf- 
the time of bringing forth ; the aft of bringing forth. ’ 
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The mother of Pyroclcs, (hortly after her childbirth, died. 

Sidney, b. ii, 

A kerne! void of any tafte, but not fo of virtue, cfpeciully 
for women travailling in childbirth. Canvu's Survey of Cornwall. 

In the whole fex ot women, Clod hath decreed the (harped 
pains of childbirth ; to (hew, that there is no (late exempt from 
i'orrow. Taylor's Holy Lining. 

He to his wife, before the time affign’d 
1 * or childbirth came, thus bluntly fpokc his mind. Drydtn. 

Child ed. adj. [from child.} Furnilhed with a child. 

How light and portable my pain feems now. 

When that which makes me bend, makes the king bow ; 
He childed as I father’d. Shakefp care’s king Lear . 

Chi'i .dermas Day. [from child and mafs.] 

Tire day of the week, throughout the year, anfwering to 
the day on which the feaft of the holy Innocents is folemnized, 
which weak and fuperftitious perfons think an unlucky day. 

So you talk not of hares, or fuch uncouth things ; for that 
proves as ominous to the fifherman, as the beginning of a 
voyage on the day when childermas day fell, doth to the ma- 
riner. Camus Survey of Cornwall. 

Chi'ldhood. n.f [from child, cilbhab. Sax.] 

1. The (late of infants; or, according to fome, the time in 
which we are children. 

Now I have dain’d the childhood of our joy 
With blood, remov’d but little from our own. Sh. R. & f. 
The Tons of lords and gentlemen (hould be trained up in 
learning from their childhoods. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Seldom have I ceas’d to eye 

Thy infancy, thy childhood, and thy youth. Milt. Pa. Reg. 
The fame authority that the adtions of a man have with us 
in our childhood, the lame, in every period of life, has the 
practice of all whom we regard as our fuperiours. Rogers's Scr. 

2 . The time of life between infancy and puberty. 

Infancy and childhood demand thin, copious, nourifhing ali- 
ment. Arbuihnot on Aliments. 

3. The properties of a child. 

Their love in early infancy began. 

And rofe as childhood ripen’d into man. Drydcn's Fables. 

Chi'i. dish. adj. [from child ] 

1 . Having the qualities of a child ; trifling ; ignorant ; Ample. 

Learning hath its infancy, when it is but beginning and al- 
lied childifi : then its youth, when it is luxuriant and juve- 
nile. Bacon's Ejfay, 58. 

2. Becoming only children ; trivial 5 puerile. 

Mufklorus being elder by three or four years, by the dif- 
ference there was taken away the occafion of childijh conten- 
tions. Sidney , b. ii. 

The lion’s whelps (lie faw how he did bear. 

And lull in rugged arms withouten chi dijh fear. Fairy .^h. 

When I was yet a child, no childijh play 
To me was pleafing; all my mind was fet 
Serious to learn and know. Paraelife Regained, b. r. 

The fathers looked on the worfliip of images as the mod: 
filly and childijh thing in the world. Stillingfleet' s Defence. 

One that hath newly learn’d to fpeak and go. 

Loves childijh plays. Rofcommtm. 

They have fpoiled the beauty of the walls with abundance 
of childijh fentcnces, that confilt often in a jingle of words. 

ylddifon on Italy. 

By converfation the childijh humours of their younger days 
mi'dit be worn out. Arbuthnot s Hi /lory of J. Bull. 

Chi'ldishly. adv. [from childijh.] In a childifh trifling way ; 

like a child. . , . , 

Together with his fame their infamy was fpread, who had 
fo raftdy and childijhly ejefted him. Hooker's Preface. 

Jt is a thick mifty error, fupported by fome men of excel- 
lent judgment in their own profeflions, but childijhly unikinul 
in any thing befidcs. Hayward on Ldward v I. 

Childishness, n.f [from childijh .] 

1 . Puerility ; triflingnefs. . 

The actions of childijhnefs, and unfafluonable carriage, 
time and age will of itfelf be fure to reform. Locke. 

Nothing^ in the world could give a truer idea of the per- 
dition, credulity, and childijhnefs of the Roman cathol.ck 
religion. ' Add, Jon on Italy. 

2. Harmleflnefs. 

Speak thou, boy ; 

Perhaps thy childijhnefs will move him more 

Than can our rcafons. Sbakefpcar s Cor, clonus- 

Chadless, adj. [from child.] Without ch.ldren ; without 

As thy fword hath made women childlcfs, fo (hall thy mo- 
ther be childlcfs among women. ' Sm " ue ’ * v * 33 * 

A man (hall fee the nobleft works and foundations have 
proceeded from childlcfs men; which have loug t to exprc b 
the images of their minds, where thofc of their bodies have 
failed : fo the care of podcrity is mod in them that have no 
podcrity. . Bacons Ejfay, 7. 

Childlcfs thou art, childlcfs remain : fo death 
Shall be deceiv’d his glut. Miltons Paradife Lof , Lx. 1 . 989. 


wr. 

thoufand 

In a man, who fpeaks of a chiliaedron, or a body of 

ire may be very 
erydidinch 


thoufand fules, the idea of the figure may be very confided* 
though that of the number be very diftincl. / * 

Chiljla ctve. adj. [from chile.] That which makes chile 
\Y hether this be not effected by fome way of corrolion 
rather than any proper digedion, ' chi lif active mutation or 
, ahmental converfion. Lrozvn’s Vulgar Errors, b. iii. f * 2 , 

Chilifa'ctory. adj. [fiom chile] That which has the qua- 
lity of making chile. ^ 

We (hould rather rely upon a chili fan or y menftruum, or 
digeftn e preparation drawn from fpccies or individuals, whofo 
ltomachs peculiarly difl’olvc lapideous bodies. Brown's Fu! £>■ 
Chilifica'tion. nf [from ch./e.] The aft of making chile. ' 
Nor will we affirm that iron is indigeded in the ftomach 
of the Olfriche ; but we fufpe& this effect to proceed not 
from any liquid reduction, or tendence to thylifi cation, by the 
power of natural heat. Brown's Vulgar Errors, A iii c 22 

CHILL, adj [ccle. Sax.] * 

1. Cold ; that which is cold to the touch. 

And all my plants I favc from nightly ill. 

Of noifom winds, and blading vapours chill. Milton. 

2. Cold ; having the fenfation of cold ; fhivering with cold. 

My heart, and my chill veins, now freezing with defpair. 

Rowe's Royal Convert. 

3. Deprefled; dejected.; difeouraged. 

Chill, n.f. [from the adjective.] Chilnefs; cold. 

1 very well know one to have a fort of chill about his prse- 
cordia and head. Derham's Plrfico-Thcoiogy. 

To Chill, v. a. [from the adjeclivc.] 

1. To make cold. 

Age has not yet 

So (lirunk my finews, or fo chill d my veins, 

But confcious virtue in my bread remains. Dryd. Aurengzcb. 

Heat burns his rife, frod chills his fetting beams, 

And vex the world with oppofite extremes. Creech's Manil. 

Each changing fealon does its poifon bring ; 

Rheums chill the winter, agues blad the fpring. Prior. 

Now no more the drum 
Provokes to arms ; or trumpet’s clangor (brill 
Affrights the wives, or chills the virgin’s blood. Philips. 

2. To deprefs; to deject ; to difeourage. 

Every thought on God chills the gaiety of his fpirits, and 
awakens terror?, which he cannot bear. Rogers’s Sermons. 

3. To blad with cold. 

The fruits perifh on the ground. 

Or foon decay, by fnows immod'rate chill'd. 

By winds are bladcd, or by lightning kill’d. B'achn. Creat. 

Chilliness, n.f. [from chilly.] A fenfation of (liiveringcold. 
If the patient furvives three days, the acutencfs of the pain 
abates, and a chillinefs or (hivering affects the body. Arbuthnot. 

Chi'lly. adj. [from chill.] Somewhat cold. 

A chilly fweat bedews 

My (budd’ring limbs. Philips. 

Chi'lxess. n.f. [from t -hill.] Coldnefs ; want of warmth. 

If you come out of the fun fuddenly into a (hade, there 
followeth a chilnefs or (hivering in ail the body. Bac. Nat. Hijl. 

This, while he thinks, he lifts aloft his dart, 

A gen’rous chilnefs feizes ev’ry part. 

The veins pour back the blood, and fortify the heart. Dryd. 

Chimb, n.f. [Jtirne, Dut.J The end of a barrel or tub. ^ 

CHIME, n.f. [The original of this word is doubtful. Junius 
and Minjhcw fuppofe it corrupted from cimbal ; Skinner from 
gamme, or gamut ; Henfiaw from chiamarc, to call, becaufc 
the chime calls to church. Perhaps it is only foftened from 
chirme , or churme, an old word for the found of many voices, 
or indruments making a noile together.] 

1. The confonant or harmonick (bund ot many correfpondent 
indruments. 

Hang our (baggy thighs with bells; 

That, as we do (trike a tune, ^ 

In our dance, (hall make a chime. Ben Johnfon’s Fairy Pr. 

The found 

Of indruments, that made melodious chime. 

Was heard, of harp and organ. Milton’s Paradife Lof, b. xi. 

Love virtue, (lie alone is free; 

She can teach you how to climb 

Higher than the fphery chime. Mitt™- 

2. 1 nc 
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She can give you the reafon why fuch a one died chilJLf 

Chi'ldlike. adj. [from child and like.] Be£^kg^befS* 
ing a child. 0 ucl ecm- 

Who can owe no lefs than childlike obedience to her tW 
hath more than motherly care. Hooker b v /y 

1 thought the remnant of mine a<r e ' 

Should have been cherifh’d by her childlike duty. Shake 
Chi li ad. n. f. [from ] A thoufand ; a collect^ £ 
fum containing a thoufand. or 

We make cycles and periods of years ; as decads, centuries 
chiliads, &c. for the ufc of computation in hidory. //„; , ’ 

Chilia'edron. n.f [from A figure of a *> e‘ 

fides. 
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, The correfpondencc of found. 

Love fird invented verfe, and form d the rhim ♦ 

The motion meafur’d, harmoniz’d the 
, The found of bells, not rung by ropes but (truck witn 
3 ' hammers. In this fenfe it is always ufed in 

We have heard the chimes at midnight. Shakefp. <■ y 
* The corrcfpondence of proportion or relation. 

’■ The con'ccp.™, of things arc place.! ... 

grccsof fimilitude; asinfevcral proportions, on e to another^ 
hi which harmonious chimes, the voice of reafon is often 
drowned. Crew's Cofmol.b.u.c. 6. / 5 »- 

To Chime, v. n. [from the noun.] 
x. To found in harmony or confonancc. . 

To make the rough recital aptly chime , 

Or bring the fum of Gallia’s lofs to rhime. 


2. 


’Tis mighty hard, 
cfpond ir 


Prior. 


J 


To corrc fpond in relation or proportion. 

Father and fon, hufband and wife, and fuch other corre- 
lative terms, do belong one to another ; and, through 
cudom, do readily chime, and anfwer one another, in people s 
memories. 

0. To agree; to fall in with. 

He not only fat quietly and heard his father railed at, but 
often chimed in with the difeourfe. Arbuth. Hijl. of J. Bull. 

a. Tofuitwith; to agree. 

Any feft, whofe rcafonings, interpretation, and language, 
I have been ufed to, will, of courfc, make all chime that 
way ; and make another, and perhaps the genuine meaning ot 
the author, feem harffi, drangc and uncouth to me. Locke. 

5. To jingle; to clatter. 

But with the meaner tribe I’m forc’d to chime. 

And, wanting drength to rife, defeend to rhime. Smith. 

To Chime, v.a. To move, ordrike, or found harmonically, 
or with juft confohancy. 

With lifted arms they order ev’ry blow, 

And chime their founding hammers in a row : 

With labour'd anvils ./Etna groans below. Dryd. Georg. 

2. To drike a bell with a hammer. 

CHIMERA, n.f. [ Chimara , Lat.] A vain and wild fancy, 
as remote from reality as the cxidcnce of the poetical chimera, 
a monder feigned to have the head of a lion, the belly of a 
goat, and the tail of a dragon. 

In (hort, the force of dreams is of a piece. 

Chimeras all ; and more abfurd, or lefs. Dryden's Fables. 
No body joins the voice of a (hcep with the (hape of a 
horfe, to be the complex ideas of any real fubdances, unlefs 
he has a mind to fill his head with chimeras , and his difeourfe 
with unintelligible words. Locke. 

Chime'rical. adj. [from chimera.] Imaginary ; fanciful; 

wildly, vainly, or fantadically conceived ; fantadick. 

Notwithda.nding the finenefs of this allegory may attone 
for it in fome meafurc, 1 cannot think that perfons of fuch a 
chimerical cxidcnce arc proper a&ors in an epic poem Speflat. 

Chime'rically. adv. [from chimerical.] Vainly; wildly; 
fantadically. 

Chi'minage. n.f [from chimin, an old law word for a road.] 
A toll for pafiage through a fored. Cowel. 

CHI'MNEY. n. f. [chemir.i'e, French.] 

1. The paflage through which the fmokc afeends from the fire 
in the houfe. 

Chimnies, with fcorn, rejc&ing fmoke. Swift. 

2. The turret railed above the roof of the houfe, for convey- 
ance of the fmoke. 

The night has been unruly : where we lay. 

Our chimnies were blown down. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

3. The fireplace. 

The chimney 

Is fouth the chamber ; and the chimncypicce, 

Chade Dian bathing. Shakefp. Cymbcline. 

1 he fire which the Chaldeans worfhipped for a god, is 
crept into every man’s chimney. Raleigh’s Hijl. b. i. c. 68. 

Low offices, which fome neighbours hardly think it worth 
dirring from their chimney fides to obtain. Swift on Sac. Te/l. 

Chimney-corner, n.f. [from chimney and corner.] The 
firefide ; the feat on each end of the firegrate ; ufuallv noted 
in proverbial language for being the place of idlers. 

Yet fome old men 

Tell dories of you in their chimney-corner. Drrh. SoAsv. 

Chi mneyPiece. n. f. [from chimney and piece.] The orna- 
•mental piece of wood, or done, that is fet round the fireplace 
Polifh and brighten the marble hearths and chirm, a pieces 
with a clout dipt in greafe ; nothing maketh them dii„ e fo 

r , ' Swift’s Directions to the Hoifemaid 

Chimneysweeper, n.f [from chimney and fwceper.] 

Une whofe trade it is to clean foul chimnies of foot. 

To look like her, are chimneyfweepers black : 

And fince her time are colliers counted bright. Shake fa 

I he little chimneyfwreper (kulks alone, ■'”* 

And marks with footy dains the hcedlcfs throne Ga\’s Trio, 

. ,' en tyjng Ned the chimneyfweeper of Savoy, and Tom 
thel °ttugal dudman, put in their claims. Arb. Hijl. off Bull 

VoL.t p,0V " biall >' '» «* ' a «„ wd vile 'occupation. ' 
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Shakefp. Cymbcline ; 
The part of the face 

her waid, 
Sidney. 


Golden lads and girls, all mud. 

As (himnejvjccpcn, eomc to dud. 

CHIN. n. f [cinnc. Sax. kinn. Germ.] 
beneath the under lip. 

But all the words J could get of her, was wrying 
and thruding out her chin. 

With his amazonian chin lie drove , 

The bridled lips before him. Shakefp. Conolanu. . 

He rais’d his hardy head, which funk again. 

And, finking on his boiom, knock’d his chin. Dryd. Fables. 

Chi'na. n.f [from China, the country where it is made. 

China ware; porcelain; a fpccies o( veilcls made in China, 
dimly tranfparent, partaking of the qualities o. ear - 
glafs. They arc made by mingling two kinds of earth, of 
which one cafily vitrifies ; the other refills a very ron b ie 
when the vitrifiable earth is melted into glafc, they arc com- 
pletely burnt. 

Spleen, vapours, or fmnll pox, above them all, .. 

And midrefs of hcrfelf, tho’ china fall. Pope’s tpi/t n. 
After dipper, carry your plate and china together in the fame 
bafket. Swift’s Directions to the Butler. 

Chi'na-Orance. n.f [from China and orange.] The fweet 
orange; luppofed originally of China. 

Not many years has the China-orange been propagated in 
Portugal and Spain. Mortimer : Art of Hujiandry. 

Chi'na-Root. n.J. [from China ahd root.] A medicinal root, 
brought originally from China. 

Chi'ncough. n.f. [perhaps more properly itncotigh, from 
kincken, to pant. Out. and cough.] A violent and convulfivc 
cough, to which children arc fubjcZt. 

I have obferved a chincaugb , complicated with an inter- 
mitting fever. Flo er on the Humours. 

CHINE, n.f. [ efehine , Fr. fhiena, Ital. fpina, Lat. coin. Arm.] 

1. The part of the back, in which the fpine or backbone is found 

She drake him fuch a blow upon his chine, that (he opened 
all his body. Sidney, b. i. 

He prefents her with the tu(ky head. 

And chine, with riling bridles roughly fpread. Dryd. Fables. 

2. A piece of the b?.ck of an animal. 

Cut out the burly boned clown in chines of beef ere thou 
deep. Shukcjp. Henry IV. p. 2. 

He had killed eight fat hogs for this feafon, and he had dealt 
about his chines very liberally amongd his neighbours. Special. 

To Chine, v. a. [from the noun.] To cut into chines. 

He that in his line did chine the long rib’d Apcnnine. Dry. 

CHINK, n.f. [cinan, to gape. Sax.] A fmall aperture long- 
wife ; an opening or gap between the parts of any thing. 
Pyramus and Thi(by did talk through the chink of a wall. 

Shakefp. Mtdfurnmer Night's Dream. 
Plagues alfo have been raifed by anointing the chinks of 
doors, and the like. Bacon's Nat. Hift. N°. 916. 

Though birds have no epiglottis, yet they fo contrail the 
chink of their larinx, as to prevent the admiffion of wet or 
dry indigeded Brown's Vulgar Errors. 

In vain (he fearch’d each cranny of the hbufe. 

Each gaping chink , impervious to a moufe. Swift. 

Other inventions, fallc and abfurd, that arc like fo many 
chinks and holes to difeover the rottennefs of the whole fa- 
bric k> _ South. 

1 o Chink, v. a. [derived by Skinner from the found.] To 
(hake fo as to make a found. 

He chinks his purfe, and takes his feat of date : 

With ready quills the dedicators wait. Pope's Dmtciad , l. ii. 

To Chink, v. n. To found by driking each other. 

Lord Strutt’s money (hincs as bright, and chinks as well, as 
’fquire South’s. ' Arbuthnot's Hijl. f J. Bull. 

When not a guinea chink’ don Martin’s boards. 

And Atwill’s felf was drain’d of all his hoards. Swift. 

Chi'nky. adj. [from chink.] Full of holes; gaping; opening 
into narrow clefts. * 

But plaidcr thou the chinky hives with clay. Dryd. Virg. Geo. 

Grimalkin, to domedick vermin fworn 
An everlading foe, with watchful eye 
Lies nightly brooding o’er a chinky gap. 

Protending her fell claws, to thoughtlefs mice 

Sure ruin. ~ Philips's Poems. 

v-hints. n.f. Cloath of cotton made in India, and printed 
with colours. r 

Let a charming cbints, and Bniflcls lace. 

Wrap my cold limbs, and (hade my lifelefs face. Pete's Et>. 

Chioppinf. n.f. [from chapin. Span.] A high (hoe, formerly 
worn by ladies. ’ 

Your ladyfhip is nearer heaven than when I faw you laft 
by the altitude of a chioppine Shakefp. Hamlet 

1 he woman was a giantefs, and yet walked' always in 
ebtoppnies . , 

CHIP, Cheap, Chippinc, in the names of places, faK 
market; from the Sax cyppan ccapan, to buy. GibjorPs Cam 

l o Chip. v . a . [probably corrupted from chop.] To cut into 
fmall pieces; to dimmilh, by cutting away a little at 


time. 


To return to our datuc in the block of marble, we fee it 
4 t 
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r.,mctm;s only begun to bo ,U t p,J j foma.mK rough hewn, 

J u ,:. rketchcd an num *“ I’gurc. Jddif I pedal. 

i he cnticrC itrik.es out all that i;> not iud j 

Ami tis cv n fo .lie butler chip s his cruft. King’s Cookery. 

Induilry 

I aught him to chip the wood, and hew tile ftone. Thomf. 

'-H r. fii J. [from the verb.] 

1. A fmah piece taken oft by a cutting inftrument. 

Cucumbers do extremely afi’ecl moiflurc, and over-drink 
thcmfelvci, which chaff or chips forbideth. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. 

I hat chip made the iron fwim, not by any natural power. 

Taylor's IV rrthy Communicant. 

T he ftraw was laid below ; 

Of chips and fere wood was the fecond row. Dryd. Fables. 

2 . A ftnall piece, however made. 

'1 he manganefe lies in the vein in lumps wrecked, in an ir- 
regular manner, among clay, coarfe fpar, and chips of ftone. 

, Woodward on Foffiils. 

Chj pping. n.f [irom to chip.] A fragment cutoff. 

I hey dung their land with the chippings of a fort of foft 

n °"v . Mortimer's Husbandry. 

I ne c .tppmgs and filings of thefe jewels, could they be pre- 
fer, ed, are of more value than the whole mafs of ordinary 

„ nut hors. Felton on the ClaJJicks. 

Chi* a gkicat.. ad). [ chiragra , Lat.] Having the gout in 
the hand ; fubject to the gout in the hand. 

Chiragrical perfons do fufter in the finger as well as in the reft, 
and fometimes firft of all. Brown’s Fulgar Errors , b iv. c. 5. 

Chiro graph f k. n. f. [ vdf. the hand, ?fxpc, to write. J 
He that exercifes or profefles the adl or bufinefs of writing. 

.Thus pafteth it from tins office to the chirographer’s , to be 

, engrofled. Bacon’s Office of Alienation. 

Chirg graphist. n.f. [Sec Chirocrapher.] This word 

is ufed in the following paftage, I think improperly, for one 
that tells fortunes, by examining the hand: the true word is 
chirofophift, or chiromancer. 

1 Let the phifiognomifts examine his features; let the chiro- 
graphijls behold his palm ; but, above all, let us confult for 
the calculation of his nativity. Arbuth. and Pope’s Mart. Scrib. 

Chiro'graphy. li.f [Sec Chirogkapher.] The art of 
writing. 

Chiro'mancer. n f [See Chiromancy.] One that fore- 
tells future events by infpc&ing the hand. 

The middle fort, who have not much to fpare. 

To chiromancers' cheaper art repair, 

Who clap the pretty palm, to make the lines more fair 

Dry den’s 'Juvenal,- fat. vi. 

Chiromancy, n. f. [jp!*, the hand, and a prophet.] 

The art of foretelling the events cf life, by infpedting the 
hand. 

There is not much confidcrable in that doctrine of chiro- 
mancy that fpots in the top of the nails, do fignify things 
paft ; in the middle, things prefent ; and at the bottom, events 
to come. Brown s Vulgar Err ours, b. v. c. 7 . 2 . 

To CHIRP, v. n. [perhaps contracted from cheer up. The 
Dutch have circken.] To make a cheerful noife ; as birds, 
when they call without finging, 


J 


She chirping ran, he peeping flew away, 
’T ill hard by them both he and fhe did flay. 


Sidney. 


Came he right now to fing a raven’s note ; 

And thinks he, that the chirping of a wren 

Can chafe away the firft conceived found. Shah. Hen. VI. 

No chirping lark the welkin Ihcen invokes. Gay’s Pajl. 

The careful hen 

Calls all her chirping family around. Thomfon’s Spring. 

To Chirp, v. a. [This feems apparently corrupted from 
cheer up.] To make cheerful. 

Let no fober bigot here think it a fin. 

To pufh on the chirping and moderate bottle. Johnf. Tav. Ac. 

Sir Balaam now, he lives like other folks ; 

He takes his chirping pint, he cracks his jokes. Pope. 

Chirp, [from the verb.] The voice of birds or infefls. 

Winds over us vvhifper’d, flocks by us did bleat, 

And chirp went the grafhopper under our feet. Spec! at. 

Chi'rpf.r. n.f [from chirp.] One that chirps; one that is 
chearful. 

To Chirrs, v. n. [ccojuan, Sax ] See Churme. 

'I’o coo as a pigeon. Junius. 

CHIRU'RGEON. n.f. [x’^vg/Oh. from ***«• the hand, and 
if yot, work.] One that cures ailments, not by internal me- 
dicines, but outward applications. It is now generally pro- 
nounced, and by many written, furgeon. 

When a man’s wounds ceafe to fmart, only becaufe he has 
loft his feeling, they are ncverthclcfs mortal, lor his not feeing 
his need of a cbirurgeon. South’s Sermons. 

Chiru'rgery. n.f. [from cbirurgeon.] The art of curing by 
external applications. 

Gynccia having fkill in chirurgery, an art in thofe days 
much efteemed. Sidney, b. i. 

Nature could do nothing in her cafe without the help of 
chirurgery , in drying up the luxurious flefh, and making way 
to pull out the rotten bones. Wifeman. 
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Ch.ru'rcjck. \ ad J' Chirurgeon. 

1. Having qualities ufcful in outward applications to hurts 

As to the cbirurgicul or phyficai virtues of wax it U 
reckoned a mean between hot and cold. Mortim. Husbamhx 

2. Relating to the manual part of healing. 

3. Manual in general, confiding in operations of the hand 

fcarce^found ^ aCCOrdin 3 t0 tt ) molo £y, is now 

The cbirurgical or manual, doth refer to the makitw i„. 
*7™?r ntS ’ and cxercifing particular experiments. II t’Fns 

CHISEL./; / [cijeau, Fr. of feiffium, Lat.J An inftrument 
with which wood or ftone is pared away. 

What fine chifel 

Could ever yet cut breath ? Let no man mock me, 
h or I will kifs her. Shakcfp. IP inter' s Tale. 

I here is fuch a fetming foftnefs in the limbs, as if not a 
chijel had hewed them out of ftone, but a pencil had drawn 
and ftroaked them in oil. Watt on’s Architecture. 

Imperfect flbapes: in marble fuch are feen, 

VV’hcn the rude chifel does the man begin. Dryden. 

To Chi'sel. v. a. [from the noun.] To cut with a chifel. 

0 n - f [according to Dr. Hickes, from kind. Germ, child ; 
perhaps from chico, little, Span.] 

1. A child; a baby. Generally ufed of young perfons in con- 
tempt. 

I hefe will appear fuch chits in ftory, 

_ ’Twill turn all politicks to jeft. ' Anonymous. 

2. I he fhoot of corn irom the end of the grain. A cant term 
with maltfters. 

Barley, couched four days, will begin to (hew the chit or 
fprit at the root-end. . Mortimer's Husbandry 

3. A freckle, [from chick-peafe.] In this fenfe it is fcldom ufed. 

To Chit. v.n. [from the noun.] Tofprout; toihootat the 

end of the grain. 

1 have knowm barley chit in feven hours after it had been 

thrown forth. Mortimer s Husbandry. 

Chi'tchat. n. f. [corrupted by reduplication from chat.] 
Prattle ; idle prate ; idle talk. A word only ufed in ludicrous 
converfation. 

I am a member of a female fociety, who call ourfelves the 
chitchat club. Spell at. N 3 . s t0. 

Chi tterlings. n f. without fingular. [from Jchyterlingh, 
Dut. Minfjew ; from kutlcln. Germ. Skinner.] The guts; 
the bowels. Skinner. 

Chi'tt Y. ad), [from chit.] Childifh; like a baby. 

ChPva i.rous. ad), [from chivalry.] Relating to chivalry, 
or errant knighthood; knightly; warlike ; adventurous ; 
daring. A word now out of ufe 

And noble - minds of yore allied were 
In brave purfuit of chivalrous emprife. Fairy Queen, b. i. 

CHIVALRY. n.f [cbe:alerie,Yr. knighthood, from cheval, a 
horfe ; as eqnes in Latin.] 

1. Knighthood; a military dignity. 

There be now, for martial encouragement, fomc degrees 
and orders of chivalry, which, neverthclefs, arc conferred 
promifcuotifly upon foldicrs and no foldicrs. Bacon’s Effiay, 30. 

2. The qualifications of a knight ; as valour ; dexterity in aims. 

Thou haft flain 

The flow’r of Europe for his chivalry. Sbakefp. Plenty VI. 

I may fpeak it to my Ihanie, 

I have a truant been to chivalry. Shakcfp. Hen. IV. part i. 

3. The general fyftem of knighthood. 

Solemnly he fwore. 

That by the faith which knights to knighthood bore. 

And whate’er clfc to chivalry belongs. 

He would net ceafe ’till he reveng’d their wrongs. Dryd. Fab. 

4. An adventure ; an exploit 

They four doing ads more dangerous, though lefs famous, 
becaufe they were but private chivalries. Sidney, b. ii. 

5. The body or order of knights. 

And by his light 

Did all the chivalry of England move 

To do brave ads. Sbakefp. Henry IV. part ii. 

6. In law. 

Servitium militare, of the French, chevalier-, a tenure of 
land by knights fervicc. There is no land but is holdcn me- 
diately or immediately of the crown, by fome fervice or 
other ; and therefore are all our freeholds, that are to us and 
our heirs, called feuda, fees, as proceeding from the benefit of 
the king As the king gave to the nobles large pofieflions for 
this or that rent and fen ice, fo they parcelled out their lands, 
fo received for rents and fen'iccs as they thought good : and 
thofe fervices are by Littleton divided into chivalry and focage. 
The one is martial and military ; the other, clownifh and 
ruftick. Chivalry, therefore, is a tenure of fervicc, whereby 
the tenant is bound to perform fome noble or military office 
unto his lord, and is of two forts ; either regal, that is, fuch 
as may hold only of the king ; or fuch as may alio hold of a 
common perfon as well as of the king. That which may 
hold only of the king is properly called fergeantry, and is again 
divided into grand or petit, /. e. great or frnall. Chivalry that 

may 
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may hold of a common perfon, as well as of the king, is 
called feutagium . Cnvel. 

7. It ought properly to be written chevalry. It is a word not 
much "ufed, but in old poems or romances. 

Cki've - n. f. [cive, Fr. Skinner.] 

1. The threads or filaments riling in flowers, with feeds at tne 

end. ..... 

The mafculinc or prolifick feed contained in the chives, or 
apices of the ftamina. E.iy on the Creation. 

2. A fpccies of frnall onion. Skinner. 

Chloro'sis. n.J. [from x,>v r -&-, green.] The green -fickncfs. 

To Choak. Sec Choke. 

CHOCOLATE, n.f. [chocolate. Span.] 

1. The nut of the cacao-tree. 

'I he tree hath a rofc flower, of a great number of petals, 
from whofe empalcmcnt arifes the pointal, being a tube cut 
into many parts, which becomes a fruit fhaped fomewhat like 
a cucumber, and deeply furrowed, in which are contained 
fevcral feeds, collected into an oblong heap, and flit down, 
fomewhat like almonds. It is a native of America, and is 
found in great plenty in feveral places between the Tropicks, 
and grows wild. See Cocoa. Miller. 

2. The cake or mafs, made by grinding the kernel of the cacao- 
nut with other fubftanccs, to bcdiilolved in hot water. 

The Spaniards were the firft who brought chocolate into 
ufe in Europe, to promote the confumption of their cacao- 
nuts, achiot, and other drugs, which their Weft Indies fur- 
nifh, and which enter the compofition of iboio’ate. (.bombers. 

3. The liquor, made by a folution of chocolate in hot water. 

Chcco ate is certainly much the belt of thefe three exotick 
liquors : its oil feems to be both rich, alimentary, and ano- 
dyne. Ar ’utbnot on Aliments. 

In fumes of burning chocolate Ihall glow. 

And tremble at the fea that froths below ! Pope. 

Cho'colat : -HOUSE. 11. f. [chocolate and houfe.] A houfe where 
company is entertained with chocolate. 

Ever fincc that time, Lifander has been twice a day at the 
chocolate-houfe. Tatier, N°. 54. 

Chode. [the oid preterite, from chide ] See Chide. 

And Jacob was wroth, and chode with Laban. Gen. xxxi. 

Choice, n.f [choix, French.] 

1. Thea£tof choofing; determination between different things 
propofed ; election. 

If you oblige me fuddenly to chufe. 

The choice is made ; for i muft both refufe. Dryd. Ind. Emp. 

Soft elocution doth thy ftyle renown. 

Gentle or Iharp, according to thy choice, 

'Fo laugh at follies, or to lalh at vice. Dryd. Perf fat. v. 

2. The power of choofing ; election. 

Choice there is not, unlefs the thing which we take to be fo 
in our power, that we might have rciufed it. If fire confume 
the liable, it choofeth not fo to do, becaufe the nature thereof 
is fuch that it can do no other. Hooker, b.i.f.y. 

There's no liberty like the freedom of having it at my own 
choice, whether I will live to the world, or to mvfelf. L’Ejlr. 

1 o talk of compelling a man to be good, is a contradic- 
tion ; for where there is force, there can" he no choice. Where- 
as all moral goodnefs confifteth in the cledtive act of the un- 
demanding will. Grew' 5 Cofmol. b. iii. r. 2. f 23. 

Whether he will remove his contemplation from one idea 
to another, is many times in his choice. Locke. 

3. Care in choofing; curiofity of diftin&ion. 

Julius Cxfar did write a collection of apophthegms : it is pity 
his book is loft ; for I imagine they were collected with iud"- 
ment andcW Bacon's Apophthegms. 

4 - I he thing choien ; the thing taken or approved, in preference 
to others. 

Your choice is not fo rich in birth as beauty : 

That you might well enjoy her. Sbakefp. Winter's Tale. 

I ake to thcc, from among the cherubim. 

Thy choice -of flaming warriors. Milton's Par. Loft, b. xi. 

Now Mars, fhe faid, let fame exalt her voice ; 

Nor let thy conquefts only be her choice. p r ; cy . 

5. The bell part of any thing, that is more properly the objeft 
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fruits, toid him the beft part of his entertainment was to 
cornc . Guardian, N°. 107. 


of choice. 

The choice and flower of all things profitable in other books, 

SfVe Ws m ° r ' bri ' % “T r ' mo ™* 

bur [ Z fa/ “ s y P " n " : m ,h = ,U « 0f r Wres 

T-i • , „ (yen. xxm. 6. 

1 heir riders, the flow’r and choice 

e ut provinces, from bound to bound. Milt. Par Rer 
'cSn. thlngS Pr ° p0ftd at ° nCe ’ 35 ob jeas of judgment aifd 

tvj ^ braver choice of dauntlefs fpirits, 

, ll0at TV he fwcilin s tide - Shakcfp. K John 

. . W, Choice ./. T . choof, , to take from 


propofed 
Wifdi 


Nor lTrar? ^ a PP rovcs ’ m a-es choice, 

1 or >s led captive bv the common .1 


Swift. 


captive^ by the common voice. Denham. 


ad J- [choifi, French ] 
i. ouect ; of extraordinary value. 

A ter having fet before the king the choicejl of 


wines and 


Thus in a fea of foilv tofs’d. 

My choicejl hours of life are loft. 

2. Chary; frugal; careful. Ufed of perfons. 

He that is choice of his time, will all'o be choice of his com- 
pany, and choice of his actions. Taylor’s Holy Liv ng. 

Cho'iciless. ad), [from choice.] Without the power of 
choofing ; without right of choice ; not free. 

Neither the weight of the matter, of which the cylinder is 
made, nor the round voluble form of it, are any more im- 
putable to that dead choiceleji creature, than the firft motion of 
it was fuppofed to he ; and, therefore, it cannot he a fit re- 
fcmblance to fhew the rcconcilcablcncfs of fate with choice. 

Hammond on Fundamentals. 

Cho'icely. adv. [from choice.] 

1 . Curioufly ; with exact choice. 

A band of men. 

Collected choicely from each county fome. Shakcfp. Hen. IV. 

2. Valuably ; excellently. 

It is certain it is choicely good. Walton's Angler. 

Cho'iceness. n.f [from choice.] Nicety; particular value. 
Carry into the fhadc fuch auriculas, feedlings or plants, a3 
arc for their choicenefs referved in pots. Evelyn s Kalendar. 
CHOIR, n.f [chorus, Latin.] 

1. An affembly or hand of fingers. 

They now a (lift the choir 

Of angels, who their fongs admire. Waller. 

2. The fingers in divine worfliip. 

The choir. 

With a!! the choiceft mulick of the kingdom. 

Together fung Te Dtnm. Shakcfp. Henry X III. 

3. T he part of the church where the chorifters or fingers are 
placed. 

The lords and ladies, having brought the queen 
'Fo a prepar’d place in the choir, fell off 
At diftance from her. Shakcfp. Henry VFIL 

To CHOKT. v. a. [aceocan. Sax. from ceoca, the cheek or 
mouth. According to Minjhtw , from 5 from whence, pro- 
bably, the Spanilh, ahogar. ] 

1. 'io luftocate; to kill by flopping the paflage of refpiration. 

But when to my good lord I prove untrue, 

1 11 choke myfclf. lhakefp. Cypibclinc . 

While you thunder’d, clouds of duft did chore 
Contending troops. Waller. 

2. To flop up; to obftru£l ; to block up a paftage. 

Men troop’d up to the king’s capacious court, 

Whofe portico’s were chok'd with the refort. Chapm. Odyffiey. 
1 hey are at a continual expence to clcanfe the ports, and 
keep them Irom being choked up, by the help of fevcral cn- 
g‘ ncs _ Addifon on Italy. 

w hile prayers and tears his deftin’d progrefs flay. 

And crowds of mourners choke their fov’rcign’s way. Tick ell. 

3. To hinder by obllriuftion. 

As two (pent fwimmers, that do cling together, 

And \ choke their art. Shakcfp. Macbeth. 

She cannot lofe her pcrfe<Sl pow’r to fee, 

Tho mills and clouds do choke her window-light. Davies. 
It feemeth the fire is lo choked, as not to be able to remove 
tneltonc. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. N°. 361. 

i ou mull make the mould big enough to contain the whole 
fruit, when it is grown to the greateft “ for elfe you will choke 
the Ipreading of the fruit. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. 

The fire, which chok’d in afhes lay, 

A load too heavy for his foul to move, 

Was upward blown below, and brufh’d away by love. Dryd. 

4. I o fupprefs. J J 

And yet we ventur’d ; for the gain propos’d 
Cbok d the refpect of likely peril fear’d. Shakcfp. Hen. IV. 

Confefs thee freely of thy fin : 

For to deny each article with oath, 

Cannot remove nor choke the ftrong conception 
I hat 1 do groan withal. Shakcfp. Othello. 

5. To overpower; to fupprefs. 

And that which fell among thorns arc they, which, when 
they have heard, go forth, and are Juried with cares, and 

Sion and P CafUrCS ° f this life > a,ld b ri"g no fruit to per- 

No fruitful crop the fickly fields return ; ^ 

But oats and darnel choke the riling corn. Drvden’s Pnlt 
Choke. „ / [f t „ m , hc TCrb . } fi| 

part of an artichoke. A cant word. capillar) 

Choke-pear. n.f. [from tho^e and pear.] 
i- A rough, harfli, unpalatable pear. 

2 ' A iL a S° n “ by Wbich an0,l,er is P“> <0 fifet.ee. 

fZf ™ mc for S ° i,,g f0 fe» “ “ tttlk Of givittg ,M,. 

A Cho'ker. „. f. [from choke.] Glariffa. 

1 • One that chokes or fuffbeates another 

2 . One that puts another to filencc. 

3. Any thing that cannot be anfwcred. 


Choky. 
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CHO 

Cho'ky. ad], [from choke . ] That which has the power of 
fuftocation. 

Choi AtJo CUES. n. f. [ bile.] Medicines which have 

the power of purging bile or choler. 

CHO IT R. n.J. [cholera. Lit from v«?uj.l 

1. The bile. 

Marcilius Ficimus increafes tlicfc proportions, adding two 
more of pure choler. IVotton ok Education. 

i here would be a main defect, if fuch a feeding animal, 
and fo Object unto difeafes from bilious caufcs, fhould want a 
proper conveyance for choler. Brown s V ulgar Errours. 

2 . The humour, which, by its fuper-abundance, is fuppofed to 
produce irafeibility. 

It engenders choler , planteth anger ; 

And better ’twerc that both of us did fall. 

Since, of ourfelves, ourfelves arc cholerick, 

Than feed it with fuch over-roafted flelh. Sk. Tam. of Shrew. 

3. Anger ; rage. 

Put him to choler flraight : he hath been ufed 
Ever to conquer, and to have his word 
Oft contradiction. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

He, methinks, is no great fcholar, 

Who can miftake defire for choler. Prior. 

Cho'lericK. adj. [ cholericus , Latin.] 

1. Abounding with choler. 

Our two great poets being fo different in their tempers, the 
one cholerick and fanguinc, the other phlcgmatick and mc- 
lancholick. Dryden’s Fables , Pref. 

2. Angry ; irafciblc : of perfons. 

Bull, in the main, was an honcll plain-dealing fellow, 
cholerick , bold, and of a very unconftant temper. Arb. J. Bull. 

3. Angry ; offenfivc : of words or actions. 

There came in cholerick hafte towards me about feven or 
eight knights. Sidney, b. ii. 

Bccanus threatneth all that read him, ufmg his confident, 
or rather cholerick fpccch. Raleigh’s Hijl. of the IVorld. 

Cho'lf.rickness. n.f [from cholerick Anger; irafeibility; 
peevifhnefs. 

To CHOOSE, v. a. I chofc, I have chofcn or chofe. [ chtiftr , 
Fr. ceopan. Sax. kiefen. Germ.] 

1. To take by way of preference of feveral things offered ; not 
to rcjcCt. 

Did I choofe him out of all the tribes of Ifrael to be my 
prieft. 1 Sam. ii. 28. 

I may neither choofe whom I would, nor refufe whom I 
diflike. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

If he. fhould offer to choofe , and chooje the right caikct, you 
fhould refufe to perform your father’s will, if you fhould re- 
fufe to accept him. Shakefp. Merchant oj l enice. 

2. To take ; not to refufe. 

Let us choofe to us judgment ; let us know among ourfelves 
what is good. Job, xxxiv. 4. 

The will has flill fo much freedom left as to enable it to 
choofe any a£t in its kind good ; as alfo to refufe any act in its 
kind evil. South’s Sermons. 

3. To felcdt ; to pick out of a number. 

Choofe you a man for you, and let him come down to me. 

I Sa. xvii. 8. 

How much lefs fhall I anfwcr him, and choofe out my words 
to reafon with him ? f Job, ix. 14- 

4. To elect for eternal happinefs ; to predeftinate to life. A 
term of theologians. 

To Choose, v. n. To have the power of choice between dif- 
ferent things. It is generally joined with a negative, and 
fignifies mud ncceffarily be. . 

Without the influence of the Deity fupporting things, their 
utter annihilation could not choofe but follow. Hooker, b. v. 

Knaves abroad. 

Who having by their own importunate fuit. 

Convinced or fupplied them, they cannot choofe 
But they muff blab. Shakefp. Othedo. 

When a favourite fhall be raifed upon the foundation of 
merit, then can he not chofe but profper. Bacons Adv. to Vi/I. 
'Fhrcw down a golden apple in her way ; 

For all her hafte, fhc coidd not choofe but flay. Dry den. 

Thofe who are perfuaded that they fhall continue for ever, 
cannot choofe but afpire after a happinefs commcnfura.e to their 
duration. , . ■ TtUotJon. 

Cho'os eh. n.f. [from choofe .] He that has the power or office 

of chooilng; elector. 

Come all into this nut, quoth flic ; 

Come clofely in, be rul’d by me ; 

Fuch one may here a choofer be, 

For room you need not wrcftlc. Drayton s \ymph:d. 
In all things to deal with other men, as if 1 might be my 
own ckofcr. Hammonds Pradt. Catechifm. 

This generality is not fufficicnt to mate a good choofr, 
without ;i more particular contraction of his judgment. IVott 
To CHOP. v. a. [ happen , Dut. couper , French.] 

I. To cut with a quick blow. 

What fhall we do, if wc perceive 
Lord Haftings will not yield to our com plot-. : 


CHO 

-Chop off his head, man. 


BH 9 Shakefp. Rich. III. 

VV ithin thefc three days his head is to be chopt off. Shakdp. 

And where the cleaver chops the heifer's Ipoil, 

Thy breathing noflril hold. (Jays Trivia. 

2. To devour eagerly, with up. 

\ ou arc for making a hifty meal, and for chopping up --our 
entertainment, like an hungry clown. Diyd.Sfan. Fryar. 

Upon the opening of his mouth he drops his breakfaft' 
which the fox prefently chopp’d up. L’E/lrange’s Fables. 

3. J o mince ; to cut into fmall pieces. 

I hey break their bones, and chop them in pieces, as for 
the pot. Mic. iii. ,*. 

Some grannaries arc made with clay, mixed with hair 
chopped flraw, mulch, and fuch like. Mortimer s Husbandry 

By dividing of them into chapters and verfes, they are fo 
chopped and minced, and hand fo broken and divided, that 
the common people take the verfes ufuaily for different 
aphorifms Locke's Preface to St. Paul’s Epifilcs. 

4. To break into chinks. 

I remember the cow’s dugs, that her pretty chopt hands had 
milked. Shakef As you like it. 

To Cho p. v. n. 

1. To do any thing with a quick and unexpected motion, like 
that of a blow: as wc fay, the wind chops about, that is 
changes fuddenly. 

If the body repcrcufling be near, and yet not fo near as to 
make a concurrent cchoc, it chopptth with you upon the 
Yudden. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. fs°. 248. 

Out of greedinefs to get both, lie chops at the lhadow, and 
lofes the fu bftancc. L' EJlrange, rub. 6. 

2 . To light or happen upon a thing fuddenly, with upon. 

To Chop. v. a. [ceapan, Sax. koopen, Dut. to bu 

1. To purchafe generally by way of tiuck; to give one thing 
for another. 

The chopping of bargains, when a man buys, not to hold, 
but to fell again grindeth upon the feller and the buyer. Ba.sn. 

2. I o put one thing in the place of another. 

Sets up communities and fenfes, 

To chop and change intelligences. Hudib. 

Affirm theTrigons chopp’d and chang’d. 

The watry with the fiery rang’d. Hudib. 

We go on chopping and changing our friends, as well as our 
horfes. L’E/lrange. 

3. To bandy; to altercate; to return one thing or word for 
another. 

Let not the council at the bar chop with the judge, nor wind 
himfclf into the handling of the caufe a-new, after the judge 
hath declared his fentencc. Bacon , EJfay 57. 

You’ll never leave off your chopping of logick, ’till your 
fkin is turned over your cars for prating. L’ EJlrange s Fables. 

Chop, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. A piece chopped off. See Chip. 

Sir William Capel compounded for fixteen hundred pounds, 
yet Empfon would have cut another chop out of him, if the 
king had not died. Bacon's Henry \ II. 

2. A fmall piece of meat, commonly of mutton. 

Old Crofs condemns all perfons to be fops. 

That can’t regale themfelves with mutton chops. King's Cook. 

3. A crack, or cleft. 

An infufion in water will make wood to fwcU; as we fee 
in the filling of the chops of bowls, by laying them in water. 

Bacon's Natural Iiijlery, N°. 80. 

Chop-house, n.f. [chop and houfe.) A mean houfe ot enter- 
tainment, where provifion ready drefl’ed is fold. 

J loft my place at the chop-houfe , where every man eats in 
publick a mefs of broth, or chop of meat, in ldence. Special. 

CHO’ PIN. n. f [French.] 

1. A French liquid meafure,containing nearly a pint of Wincheftcf. 

2 . A term ufed in Scotland for a quart, ot wine mcafure. 

Chopping, participial, adj. [ In this fenfe, of uncertain 

etymology. ] An epithet frequently applied to infants, by way 
of ludicrous commendation : imagined by Skinner to figntf) 
Ivjly, from cap. Sax. by others to mean a child that would 
bring money at a market. Perhaps a greedy, hungry child, 
likely to live. 

Both Jack Freeman and Ned Wild, 

Would own the fair and chopping child. Fenton. 

Chopping-block, n.f. [chop and block.] A log of wood, 
which any thing is laid to be cut in pieces. 

'1 he ftrait fmooth elms arc good 


in. cant 


11. cant. 3. 


for axcl-trecs. 


chopping-blocks. 

Chopping-knife, n.f. [chop and knife.] 

cooks mince their meat. ( » 

Here comes Dametas, with a (word by his fide, a 1 o" eir * 
bill on his neck, and a chopping knife under his girJc. • nt )- 
Cho'ppy. adj. [from chop.] bull ot holes, clefts, or crac 
You feem to umlcrftand me, 

Bv each at once her choppy finger laying 
Upon her .Tinny lips. ShakeJt.M L 

Chops, n.f. without a Angular, [corrupted probably Ijom 
Chaps, which fee.] 

1 . The mouth of a beaft. g 0 



Mortimer's Husbandry. 
A knife with which 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Langu 


Fill 




CHO 

So foon » my begin to wall. you, S m*l 

a ^/mouTSTman, ofed in contempt. 

He ne’er fhook hands, nor bid farewel to him, 

•Till he unfeam’d him from the nape to th chops. SLakef. 
3. The mouth of any thing in familiar language ; as of a nv , 
of a fmith’s vice. 

Cho'ral. adj. [from chorus , Lat.J _ 

1 . Belonging to or compofing a choir or concert. 

Choral fymphonics. 

2. Singing in a choir. 

"And choral feraphs fung the fecond day. 

CHORD, n. f. [chorda, Lat. When it f.gn.hcs a rope or firing 
in general, it is written cord: when its primitive bonification 
is preferved, the h is retained.] 

1. The firing of a mufical inftrument. 

Who mov d 

was feen ; his volant touch 


C H R 




Milton. 

Amhnrji. 


fingers ; afterwards one actor was introduced. 


Dryden. 


is 


perhaps 


fortuitous and cant Woidj 


1. 


Their ftops anil chords, 

Inftina thro’ all proportions, low ana mg... 

Fled, and purfu’d tranfverfe the refonant tuguc. Milt. I . L. 

2. In geometry a right line, which joins the two ends of any 

arch of a circle. , _ . .. . . „ . 

To Chord, v.a. [from the noun.] To furmih with firings 

or chords ; to firing. , ... 

What paffion cannot mufick raife and quell r 

When Jubal ftruck the chorded flicll. 

His lift’ning brethren flood around. Dryden. 

Chorde'e. n.f [from chorda , Lat.] A contraction of the 
froenum. 

Cho'rion. n.f. [x»tur, to contain.] The outward membrane 
that enwraps the foetus. 

Cho'rister. n.f [from chorus.] 

1, A finger in cathedrals; ufuaily a finger of the lower order; 
a fmging boy. 

2. A finger in a concert. This fenfe is, for the moft part, con- 
fined to poetry. 

And let the roaring organs loudly play 

The praifes of the Lord in lively notes ; 

The whiles, with hollow throats, 

The chorijiers the joyous anthem fing. Spcnfer's Epithal. 

The new-born phoenix takes his way ; 

Of airy chori/lers a numerous train 

Attend his progrefs. Dryden. 

The mufical voices and accents of the aerial chorijiers. Ray. 

Choro'crapher. -n.f [from x u ^> a region, and y^dpu, to 
deferibe.] IJc that deferibes particular regions or countries. 

Chorogra'phical. adj. [See Chorogr apiier.] Defcrip- 
tive ot^ particular regions or countries; laying down the boun- 
daries of countries. 

I have added a chorographicdl defeription of this terreftrial 
paradife. Raleigh’s Hijl. of the JVorlcl. 

Chorogra'phically. adv. [from cborographicaL] In a cho- 
rographical manner ; according to the rule of chorography ; 
in a manner deferiptive of particular regions. 

Choro'graphy. [See Chorographer.] The art or 
practice of delcribing particular, regions, or laying down the 
limits and boundaries of particular provinces. It is lefs in 
its objett than geography, and greater than topography. 

Cho'rus. n.f. [chorus, Latin.] 

1. A number of fingers; a concert. 

The Grecian tragedy was at firft nothing but a chorus of 


fro ward 
Philips. 


Never did a more full and unfpotted chorus of human crea- 
tures join together in a hymn of devotion. Addif. Guardian. 
In praifo fo juft let every voice be join’d, 

And fill the gen’ial chorus of mankind ! Pope’s FJf. Crit. 

2 . The perfons who are fuppofed to behold what paffes in the 
aCts of a t raged}', and fing their fentiments between the aCts. 

For fupply. 

Admit me chorus to this hiftory. Shakefp. Henry V. Pro!. 

3. 1 he fong between the acts of a tragedy. 

4. \ erfes of a fong in which the company join the finger. 
Chose, [the preter tenfe, from To chooje.] 

< )ur fovereign here above the reft might ftand, 

And here be chofe again to rule the land. Dryden 

Cho sen. [the participle paffive, from To choofe] 

It king Lewis vouchfate to furnifh us 
FV ith fomc few bands of choj'en foldiers, 

I II undertake to land them on our coaft. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 
Cho: c;h n. f. [cco. Sax. choucas, Fr.] A bird which frequents 
..c rocks by the fea fide, like a jackdaw, but bigger. Hanmer. 

in ends, kites and kefircls have a rcfcmblancc with hawk' 
crows with ravens, daws and choughs. Bacon's Nat. Hid 
1 o crows the like impartial grace affords, 

Cuor, d ° ! f'r and daWS ’ and fuch re publick birds. Dryden. 
crop of ” jy J commonI y pronounced and written jowl.] The 

and (nAr Ule r 1 Cr ,° P ’ adhcrin S unt0 thc lower fide of the bill, 
andodefceiHhng by the throat, is a bag or fachel. Br. Vul Er 

t S; it Thc or i 8 r' f ¥ 

I’tin-h «. ’ • t , nCS t0 dcducc lt tr om thc French goffer, to 

" y ct 1 or J onc her, to wheedle; and from the Teuton ick 


ksfen, to prattle. It 
without etymology.] 

To cheat ; to trick ; to impofe upon. 

Freedom and zeal have chous'd you o’er and o cr ; 

Pray give us leave to bubble you once more. Dryd. Pr. to A.h- 
From London they came, filly people to cho- ft-, 

Their lands and their faces unknown. Swift- 

It has of before the thing taken away by fraud. 

When geefe and pulien are fcduc’d. 

And fows of fucking pigs are chous’d. Hud. part ii. cant, t- 
Chouse, n.f. [from die verb. This word is derived tyr 
Henjhaw from kiaus, or chiaus, a meffenger ot thc 1 uikidi 
court; who, fays he, is little better than a fool.] 

A bubble; a tool ; a man fit to be cheated. 

A fottifh choufe , 

Who, when a thief has robb’d his houfe, 

Applies himfelf to cunning men. Hudib. part iii. cant. 3. 

2. A trick or Iham. 

To Cho'wter. v. n. To grumble or mutter like a 

child. o- . 

Chrism, n.f. [xt'fc*- anointment.] Unguent; or unction . 

it is only applied to facred ceremonies. 

One a£t never to be repeated, is not the thing that Chrift s 
eternal priefthood, denoted efpecially by his umftion or chrifm , 
refers to. Hammond’ s PraSi. Catech. 

Chri'som. n.f. [See Chrism.] A child that dies within a 
month after its birth. So called from the chrifom-cloath, a 
cloath anointed with holy unguent, which the children an- 
ciently wore till they were chriftened. 

When the convulfions were but few, the number of chrifoms 
and infants was greater. Grounds Bills of Mortality. 

ToChri'sten. adj. [chyijrenian. Sax.] 

1 . To baptize ; to initiate into chriftianity by water. 

2. To name; to denominate. 

Where fuch evils as thefe reign, chrijlen thc thing what you 
will, it can be no better than a mock millenium Burnet. 

Christendom n.f. [from Cbrijl and dorn ] 1 he co! ec- 

tivc body of chriftianity ; the regions of which the inhabitan s 
profefs the chriftian religion. 

What hath been done, the parts of C' r if endow mjft af- 
flicted can beft teftify. Hooker, b. iv. J. 14. 

An older and a better foldicr, none 
That Chrijlendom gives out. Shakefp. 

His computation is univerfally received over all Chrijlen- 
dom. Holder on lime. 

Christening, n.f. [from the verb.] The ceremony of the 
firft initiation into chriftianity'. 

The queen was with great folemnity crowned at Weft- 
minfter, about two years after the marriage; like an old 
chrijlening, that had ftaid long for godfathers. Bacon's H. VII. 

Wc fhall infert thc caufcs, why the account or chriflenings 
hath been neglected more than that of burials. Grounds B. M. 

Thc day of thc chrijlening being come, the houfe was filled 
with goffips. 

Arbuth. and Pope's Mart. Scriblerus. 

CHRI'STIAN. n.f. [Chri/liunus, Lat.] A profdlor of the ic- 
ligion of Chrift. . 

We chrijlians have certainly the beft and the holieft, the 
wifeft and moft reafonable religion in the world Tillotfon. 

Chri'stian. adj. Profeffing thc religion of thrift. 

I’ll not be made a foft and dull-cy’d fool. 

To ftiake the head, relent, and figh, and yield 
To chriflian intcrceffors. Shakefp. Merchant of Venieft 

Christian-name. n.f. The name given at thc font, diftinct 
from the Gentilitious name, or furname. 

Chri'stianism. n.f. [chrijlianifmns, Lat ] 

1. The chriftian religion. 

2. T he nations profeffing chriftianity. 

Christianity, n.f. [chretient'c, French.] Thc religion of 
chriftians. 

God doth will that couples, which arc married, both infi- 
dels, if cither party be converted unto chriftianity, this Ihould 
not make feparation. Hooker , -h. 2. f 5. 

Every one, who lives in the habitual practice of any volun- 
tary fin, cuts himfclf off from chriftianity. Addf.onCh.Re/. 

I o Chri'stianize. v. a. [from chriflian.] To make chriftian ; 
to convert to chriftianity. 

T he principles of platonick philofophy, as it is now chrif- 
itantzed. Dryden’s Juv. Dedicot. 

Christianly. adv. [from chriflian ] Like a chriftian ; as be- 
comes one who profefles the holy religion of Chrift 

ChriStmas. n.f [from Chrijl and maj's.] The day on which 
tlie nativity of our blefled Saviour is celebrated, b , the parti- 
cular fervice of the church. 

A ChristmXs-BOx. n.f. [from chriflmas and box.] A box in 
which little prefents are collected at Chriitmas. 

When time comes round, a Chrijhnos-box thev bear, 

And one day makes them rich for all the year. Gay’s Trivia. 

Christmas-flower. n.f. See Hellebore. 

Christ s-thorn. n.f. [So called, as Skinner fancies, bccaufe 
the thorns have fome likenefs to a crofs.] 

It hath long (harp fpincs : the flower has five leaves, in form 
* N of 
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of a rofc : out of the flower-cup, which is divided into fevcral 
fegments, rues the pointal, which becomes a fruit, fhaped like 
a bonnet, having a (hell almoft globular, which is divided 
into three cells, in each of which is contained a roundifh 
feed. This is by many perfons fuppofed to be the plant from 
which our Saviour s crown of thorns was compofed. Miller. 

Chroma tick. adj. [xgupx, colour. J 

1. Relating to colour. 

I am now come to the third part of painting, which is called 
the chromatid, or colouring. Dryden’ s Dufrefnoy. 

2. .Relating to a certain fpecies of antient mufic, now unknown. 

It was obferved he never touched his lyre in fuch a truly 
chromatid and enharmonick manner, as upon that occafion. 

Arbuth. and Pope's Mart . Scriblerus. 

CHRONICAL. 1 , 

Chro'nick. s adj - [from t,me J 

A chronical diftemper is of length ; as dropfies, Afthma’s, 
and the like. Quincy. 

Of difeafes fome arc chronical, and of long duration ; as 
quartane agues, feurvy, fcfc. wherein we defer°the cure unto 
more advantageous feafons. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

I he lady’s ufe of all thefe excellencies is to divert the old 
man, when he is out of the pangs of a chronical diflemper. 

CHRO'NICLE. n f [chronique, Fr. from yftX-, time.] ^ 

1 . A regifter or account of events in order of time. 

No more yet of this ; 

For ’tis a chronicle of day by day, 

Not a relation for a breakfaft. Shakefp. Tembeft. 

2. A hiftory. Jr rj 

You lean too confidently on thofe Irifh chronicles, which 
aie moll fabulous and forged. Spenfer on Ireland. 

If from the field I fhould return once more, 

I arid my lword will earn my chronicle. Shak. Ant. and Chop. 

' I’m traduc’d by tongues, which neither knows 
My faculties nor perfon, yet will be 
The chronicles of my doing. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

I give up to hiflorians the generals and heroes which crowd 
their annals, together with thofe which you are to produce 
for the Britifh chronicle. Dryden. 

To Chro'nicle. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To record in chronicle, or hiftory. 

This to rehearfe, fhould rather be to chronicle times than 
to fcarch into reformation of abufes in that realm. Spenf lrel. 

2. To regifter; to record. 

For now the devil, that told me I did well. 

Says that this deed is chronicled in hell. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

Love is your mafter ; for he matters you : 

And he that is fo yoked by a fool, 

Mcthinks, fhould not be chronicled for wife. Shakefp. 

I fhall be the jeft of the town ; nay, in two days I expert to 
be chronicled in ditty, and fung in woful ballad. Cong. Old Bat. 

Chro'nicler. n. f. [from chronicle.] 

1 . A writer of chronicles ; a recorder of events in order of time. 

Here gathering chroniclers, and by them ftand 
Giddy fantaftick poets of each land. Donne. 

2 . A hiftorianj one that keeps up the memory of things paft. 

I do herein rely upon thefe bards, or Irifh chroniclers. Spenf. 
This cuftom was held by the druids and bards of our an- 
tient Britons, and of latter times by the Irifh chroniclers, 
called rimers. Raleigh's Hijl. of the World. 

Chro'nocram. n.f time, and yfdpv, to write.] An 

infeription including the date of any adtion. 

Of this kind the following is an example : 

Gloria laufquc Deo, fxCLorV M in fxcVfo funt. 

A chronogramnuitical verfe, which includes not only this 
year i66c, but numerical letters enough to reach above a 
thoufand years further, until the year 2867. HowcPs Parley. 

Chronogramma'tical. adj. [from chronogram ] Belonging 
to a chronogram. Sec the laft example. 

Chronogra'mmatist. n.f [from chronogram ] A writer of 
chronograms. 

There are foreign univerfities, where, as you praife a man 
in England for being an excellent philofopher or poet, it is an 
ordinary character to be a great chronogrammatifl. Addifon. 

Chronoxoger. n.f. [xjo*©-, time, and sJry&-, dodlrine ] He 
that ftudics or explains the fcience of computing paft time, or 
of ranging paft events according to their proper years. 

Chronologers differ among themfelvcs about moft great 
cpocha’s. Holder on Time. 

Chronolo'gical. adj. [from chronology .] Relating to the 
dodtrine of time. 

Thus much touching the chronological account of fome times 
and things paft, without confining myfelf to the exadtnefs of 
years. Hate’s Origin of Mankind. 

Chronologically. adv. [from chronological.'] In a chrono- 
logical manner ; according to the laws or rules of chronology ; 
according to the exadt feries of time. 

ChRONo'logist. n f. [See Chronologer.] One that ftudies 
or explains time; one that ranges paft events according to the 
order of time ; a chronologer. 

According to thefe chronologies, the prophecy of the Rabin 
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co'logy. n.f. [>s {&©-, time, and yiefr, dodirinc^T Th‘ 
fdcnce of computing: and adiuftino- thp ,v» r ;^c „r 1 hc 


Chrono 


lcicnce of computing and adjufting the periods of time * , 
the revolution of the fun and moon ; and of computing tinS 
paft, and referring each event to the proper year. ' 

And the meafure of the year not being lo perfedllv 
to .he ancient,, rendered it very difficult fo, 
a ‘rue chronology to fucceed.ng ages. Holder on Time 

Where I aflude to the cuftoms of the Greeks, I believe ! 
may be juftified by the ftridteft chronology, though a poei 
not obliged to the rules that confine an hittorian. p r J 

A Chrono'meter. n f [ x ^ an d A n inftrument for 
the exadt menfuration of time. 

According to obfervation made with a pendulum chronom,. 
ter, a bullet, at its firft difeharge, flies five hundred and ten 
yards in five half feconds. Derham’s Phyfco-i heoM, 

Chrysalis, n.f. [from gold, becaufe of the golden 

colour in the nymphse of fome infedts.] 

A term ufed by fome naturalifts for aurelia, or the firft ap. 
parent change of the maggot of any fpecies of infedls. Chamb. 
Chrysolite, n.f [x;^© , gold, and a ftone.] 

A precious ftone of a dufky green, with a caft of yellow. 

Woodward’s Metis. F Jfi. 
Such another world. 


Of one intire and perfedt chryfolite , 
I’d not have fold her for. 


Othello. 


Shakefp 

If metal, part feem’d gold, part filver clear : 

If ftone, carbuncle moft, or chryfolite. Milt. Par. Loft , l. iii. 

ChRyso’pr asus. n.f. \xgj 7 &., gold, and praftsius, green ] A 
precious ftone of a yellow colour, approaching to green. 

The ninth a topaz, the tenth a chryfoprafus. Rev. xxi. 2o. 

CHUB, n.f [from cop, a great head, Skinner.] A river filh. 
The chevin. 

I he chub is in prime from Midmay to Candlemas, but bed 
in winter. He is full of fmall bones: he eats waterifh; not 
firm, but limp and taftelefs : neverthelefs, he may be fo drcfled 
as to make him very' good meat. Walton’s Angles-. 

Chu'beed. adj. [from chub ] Big-headed like a chub. 

1 o CHUCK, v. n. [A word probably formed in imitation of 
the found that it expreffes ; or perhaps corrupted from chick.] 
I o make a noife like a hen, when fhe calls her chickens. 

To Chuck, v. a. 

1. To call as a hen calls her young. 

Then crowing, clapp’d his wings, th’ appointed call. 

To chuck his wives together in the hall. Dryden’ s Fables. 

2. To give a gentle blow under die chin, fo as to make the 
mouth ftrike together. 

Come, chuck the infant under the chin, force a fmilc, and 
cry, ay, the boy takes after his mother’s relations. Cong. 0 . B. 

Chuck, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. The voice of a hen. 

He made the chuck four or five times, that people ufe to 
make to chickens when they call them. Temple. 

2 . A word of endearment, corrupted from chicken or chick 

Come, your promife. What promife, chuck? Sh. Othello. 

3. A fudden fmall noife. 

Chuck-farthing, n f. [chuck and farthing.] A play, at 
which the money falls with a chuck into the hole beneath. 

He loft his money at chuck-farthing, fliufflc-cap, and all- 
fours. Arbuthsiot’s Hiftory of John Bidl. 

ToChu'ckle. v.n. [fchaecken, Dut.] To laugh vehemently; 
to laugh cOnvulfively. 

What talc fhall I to my old father tell ? 

’Twill make him chuckle thou’rt bellow’d fo well. Dryd. 

She to intrigues was e’en hard hearted ; 

She chuckl'd when a bawd was carted. Prior. 

ToChu'ckle. v. a. [from chuck.] 

1. T« call as a hen. 

I am not far from the women’s apartment, lam fure; and 
if thefe birds arc within diftance, here’s that will chuckle ’em 
together. Dryden’ s Don Selaftian. 

2. To cocker; to fondle. 

Your confefior, that parcel of holy guts and garbidge ; he 
muft chuckle you, and moan you. Dryden’ s Spanifs 1 -ryar. 

Chu'et. n.f. [probably from To chew.] An old Wi.rd, as it 
feems, for forced meat. 

As for chucts, which are likewife minced meat, inftead of 
butter and fat, it were good to moitten them partly with 
cream, or almond or piftacho milk. Bacon’s Nat. Hift. h* 0 - 54 - 

CHUFF. n.f [A word of uncertain derivation ; perhaps cor- 
rupted from chub, or derived from kwf, Welfh, a flock. J A 
coarfe, fat-headed, blunt clown. 

Hang ye, gorbellied knaves, are you undone ? No, )’ e 
chuff's, I would your ftore were here. S hake f Henry \ ■ 

A Ids generous chuff than this in the fable, would have 
hugged his bags to the laft. L’Efttange. 

Chutfily. adv. [from chuff}.] Surlily; ftomachfully. 

John anfwered chuffily. CiartJjO. 

Chu'ffiness. n.f. [from chuffy] Clowniflincfs ; furlinels. 

I 


Clariffit. 
rlinels. 
Chu'ffy. 
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Chu'ffy. adj. [from chuff.] Blunt; fully; fat- 

Chum. n.f[chom, Armorick, to live together.] 

fellow; a term ufed in the univerfities. .. , 

Chump n.f. A thick heavy piece of wood, lefs than a block. 

When one is battered to fhivers, they can quickly, of a 

<— - «•*- 

IlC '! he dwelt being a fupernatural focictf, doth differ from 
natural focieties in this ; that die perfons unto whom we aflo- 
ciate ourfelves in the one, are men, fimply confidcred as men ; 
but they to whom we be joined in the other, are God, angels, 
and holy men. Hooker, b. 1. p. 45 - 

2. The body of chriftians adhering to one particular opinion, 
or form of worfhip. 

The church is a religious affembly, or the large fair building 
where they meet; and fometimes the fame word means a 
fyriod of bifliops, or of prefbyters ; and in fome places it is 
the pope and a general council. Watts’s Logick. 

3. The place which chriftians confecratc to the worlhip of 

God. 1 T 1 

That churches were confecrated unto none but the J-ord 

only, the very general name chiefly doth fufficicntly (hew : 
church doth fignify no other thing than the Lord’s houfe. Hook. 

Tho’ you unty the winds, and let them fight 

Againft the churches. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

4. It is ufed frequently in conjunction with other words ; as 
church-member, the member of a church ; church-power , 
fpiritual or ecclefiaftical authority. 

To Church, v. a. [from the noun.] To perform with any 
one the office of returning thanks in the church, after any 
fignal deliverance, as from the danger of childbirth. 

Church-ale. n.f. [from church and ale ] A wake, or fcaft, 
commemoratory of the dedication of the church. 

For the church-ale, two young men of the parifli are yearly 
chofen to be wardens, who make collection among the pa- 
rifhioners of what provifion it pleafeth them to bellow. Carew. 

Church-attire. n.f The habit in which men officiate at 
divine fervice. 

Thefe and fuch like were their difeourfes, touching that 
church-attire, which with us for the moft part is ufed in pub- 
lick prayer. Hooker , b. v. f. 29. 

Church-authority, n.f. Ecclefiaftical power; fpiritual 
jurifdiCtion. 

In this point of church-authority, I have fitted all the little 
feraps alleged. Atterbury. 

Church-burial, n.f. Burial according to the rites of the 
church. 

The bilhop has the care of feeing that all chriftians, after 
their deaths, be not denied church-burial , according to the 
ufage and cuftom of the place. Ay'iffe’s Pacrgon. 

Church-founder, n.f. He that builds or endows a church. 

Whether emperors or bilhops in thofe days were church- 
founders, the folemn dedication of churches they thought not 
to be a work in itfelf either vain or fiperftitious. Hooker. 

Churchman, n.f [church and snan.\ 

i . An ecdcfiaftic ; a clergyman ; one that minifters in facred 

tilings. 

li any thing be offered to you touching the church and 


your- 


churchtr.cn , or church-goVernment, rely not only upon yo 
Mf- Bacosi’s Advice to Villers. 

A very difficult work to do, to reform and reduce a church 
into order, that had been fo long neglected, and that was fo 
ill filled by many weak and more wilful churchmen. Clarend. 

Patience in want, and poverty of mind, 

Thefe marks of church and churchnun he defign’d. 

And living taught, and dying left behind. Dryden’ s Fables. 

2. An adherent to the church of England. 

Church-wardens n.f. [See Warden.] Arc officers yearly 
chofen, by the confcnt of the miniftcr and pariftiioncrs, ac- 
cording to the cuftom of each place, to look to the church, 
church-yard, and fuch things as belong to both ; and to ob- 
ierve the behaviour of the parilhioners, for fuch faults as ap- 
pertain to the jurifdi£tion orcenfure of the ecclefiaftical court. 
1 hey are a kind of corporation, enabled bylaw to fuc for any 
thing bclongmg to their chinch, or poor of their parifh. Ccnvcl. 
. * here , hkcwifc church-wardens, of the graved men 
the parilh, be appointed, as they be here in England. Spenf. 
p _ Our church-wardens 

- eaft on the filver, and give us the farthings. Ga - 

in whicb^the ! {' f r ° Und ad j oinin S *° the church^ 

m wmch the dead are buried ; a cemetery. 

lam almoft afraid to ftand alone 

Here in the churchyard, yet I will adventure. ShaMp. 

fumeSr^ ’ where they bury much, the earth will c.,, 

Na nb PS f ln / ar j 1 ' y tef tlme than othcr earth will. Bacon 
No place f 0 f aC rcd from fuch fops is barr d : 


' care . 
con- 


CHURL *» rrLo h f ' ? rn ° rC ^ Paul ’ S ch * rch y a rd. Pope. 


1. Aruftick; a countryman ; a labourer. * ... .„. 

One of the bafer fort, which they cal! churls, being re- 
proved for his oath, anfwered confidently* that his \otd com- 
manded him. Spenfer’ s State of lretand. 

Churl, upon thy eyes I throw , 

All the pow’r this charm doth owe. Shah. Midf Night s Dr. 

From this light caufc th’ infernal maid prepares 
The country churls to mifehief, hate, and wars. Dryd. Ain. 

2 . A rude; furly, ill-bred man. 

A churPs courtefy rarely comes, but either for gain of 
falfhood. Sidiuyt b.iu 

3. A mifer; a niggard ; a felfilh or greedy wretch. 

Poifon, I fee, hath been his timelefs end ! 

0 churl, drink all, and leave no friendly drop 

1 o help me after. Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 

Chu'rlish. adj. [from churl] 

1. Rude; brutal; harlh; atiftere; four; mercilefs; unkind; 
uncivil. 

A fea of melting pearl, which fome call tears, 

Thofe at her father’s churlifts feet flie tender’d. Shakefp. 

The interruption of their churlifts drums 
Cuts oft’ more circumftance : they are at hand 
To parly, or to fight. Shakefp. King John. 

A lion in love with a lafs, defired her father’s confent. 1 he 
anfwer was churlifts tnough, He’d never marry his daughter to 
a brute. L’EJlraStge’s Fables. 

He the purfuit of churlifts beafts, 

Preferr’d to fleeping on her brealts. Waller. 

2 . Selfilh ; avaritious. 

The man was churlifts and evil in his doings. 1 Sa. xxv. 3; 

This fullen churlifts thief. 

Had all his mind plac’d upon Mully’s beef. King's M. of M. 

3. [Of things.] Unpliant ; crofs-grained; unmanageable; harlh; 
not yielding. 

If there be emiffion of fpirit, the body of the metal will be 
hard and churli/h. Bacon's Nat. Hift. N*. 326. 

The Cornifli men were become, like metal often fired and 
quenched, churlifts , and that would fooner break than bow. 

Bacon's Henry VII. 

In the hundreds of Effex they have a very churlifts blue 
day. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

4. Intradable ; vexatious: 

Will you again unknit 

This churlifts knot of all abhorred war. Shakefp. Henry IV. 
Spain found the war fo churlifts and longfome, as they found 
they fhould confume themfelves in an endlefs war. Bacon. 

Spreads a path dear as the day, 

Where no churlifts rub fays nay. Craftsaw . 

Chu'rliskl y. adv. [from clsur lifts.] Rudely; brutally. 

To the oak, now regnant, the olive did churliftsly put over 
the fon for a reward of the fervice of his fire. Howef’s Voc. For. 

Chu'rlishness. n.f. [from churlifts ; cyjiliycnej-j-e, Saxon.] 
Brutality; ruggednefs of manner. 

Better is the churlifhsi/fs of a man than a courteous woman. 

Ecclits. xlii. 14: 

In the churliftsnefs of fortune, a poor honeft man fuffers in 
this world. L’Eftrange. 

Churme. n.f. [more properly chirsn, from the Saxon cypme, 
a clamour or noife ; as to chirre is to coo as a turtle.] A con- 
fufed found ; a noife. 

He was conveyed to the Tower with the churme of a 
thoufand taunts and reproaches. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

A CHURN, n f. [properly chersi, from kern, Dut. cepcne. Sax.] 
The veffel in which the butter is, by long and violent agita- 
tion, coagulated and feparated from the ferous parts of° the 
milk. 




Shakefp. 


Perchance hc fpokc not 5 but 
Like a full acorn’d boar, a churning on. 

Cried Oh. 

Froth fills his chaps, he fends a grunting found. 

And part he churns, and part befoains the ground. Dry 'en, 
Usurn d in his teeth, the foamy venom rofe. Ad. Ov: Met. 

. ie njechanifm of nature, in converting our aliment, con- 
r r j n mixin 8 Wlt * 1 ic an ‘tnal juices, and, in the action of the 
fofid parts, churning them together. Arbuthnot oh Alimessts. 
2. 1 o make butter by agitating the milk. 

The churning of milk bringeth forth butter. Prov. xxx. ??. 
You may try the force of imagination, upon ftayinv cl e 
corning of butter after the churning. Bacon’s Nat.°Hift. 

Churrworm. n.f [from cyppan, Sax.] An infeft that tuns 
about nimbly; called alfo a fancricket. Skinner. Philips. 

To Chuse. See To Choose. 1 

[rrom ] Bel0 " e,n « “ 

When the fpirits of the chyle have half fermented the chy- 
laccous mafs, it has the ftate of drink, not ripened by fermen- 
tation. EM 1 , Vr 

Cf-TYf J.' r r i -ri_ , . . . on . he Hutnours. 

bv ^ w ^ lte J u| ce formed in the ftomach 

by dwell, „„ of the aliment, and afterward, dunged in," 

This 
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This powerful ferment, mingling with the parts, 

The leven’d mafs to milky chyle converts, Blackm. Creation. 
The chyle itfelf cannot pafs through the fmallcft veflcls. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Chyi.ipa'ction. n.f. [from chyle.] The act or proccfs of 
making chyle in the body. 

Drinking exceffively during the time of chylifafiion , flops 
perfpiration. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Ch ylifa'ctive. adj. [from chylus and facio, to make, Lat.J 
Having the power of making chyle. 

Ch ylopoe'tick. adj. [xA^-- and «««»».] Having the power, 
or the office, of forming chyle. 

According to the force of the chylopoetick organs, more or 
lefs chyle may be extracted from the fame food. Arbuthnot. 
Chy'lous. adj. [from chyle.] Confifting of chyle; partaking 
of chyle. 

Milk is the chylous part of an animal, already prepared. Arb. 

Cm mica l. l n dj, [clymicus, Latin. 1 
Chy'mick. S 
j. Made bychymiflry. 

I’m tir’d with waiting for this chymick gold. 

Which fools us young, and beggars us when old. Drydcn. 
The medicines are ranged in boxes, according to their 
diftincl natures, whether cbymical or Galenical preparations. 

Watts s Improvement of Mind , p. i. c. 17. 
z. Relating to chymiftry. 

Methinks already, from this chy'mick flame, 

I fee a city of more precious mold. Dryd. Ann. Mirab. 

With chymic art exalts the min’ral pow’rs. 

And draws the aroinatick fouls of flow’rs. Pope's IF : uidf.For. 
Ch y'm ICAI.LY. adv. [from chymical.] In a chymical manner. 
CHY'MIST. n.f [See Chy'mistry.] A profefior of chy- 
miftry ; a philofopher by fire. 

The ftarving chymjjl , in his golden views 
Supremely bleft. Pope's EJfay on Man , Epijl. ii. 

Chy'mistry. n.f [derived by fome from juice, or 

to melt ; by others from an oriental word, kerna, black. Ac- 
cording to the etymology, it is written with y or e.] 

An art whereby fenfible bodies contained in veflels, or 
capable of being contained therein, are fo changed, by means 
of certain inflruments, and principally fire, that their fcvcral 
powers and virtues are thereby difeovered, with a view to 
philofophy, or medicine. Bocrhaave. 

Operations of chymijlry fall fliort of vital force : no chymift 
can make milk or blood of grafs. Arbuthnot on Aliment. 

Ciba'rious. adj. [cibarius, Lat. from cibus, food. J Relating to 
food ; ufeful for food ; edible. 

Ci'hol. n.f [ciboule, Fr.] A fmall fort of onion ufed in fal- 
Jads. See Onion. This word is common in die Scotch 
dialed ; but the / is not pronounced. 

Ciboules , or fcallions, arc a kind of degenerate onions. Mort. 

U'CA™? } "•/ [““T* Latto - ] 

1 . The fear remaining after a wound. 

One captain Spurio with his cicotrtctj an emblem of war, 
here on his finifter check. Shakefp. All’s well that ends well. 

2. A mark ; an impreflure : fo ufed by Shakefpeare lefs properly. 

Lean but upon a rufh 

The cicatrice and capable impreflure ... . 

Thy palm fome moment keeps. Shakefp. As you like it. 
CiCAtrisant. n.f. [from cicatrice.] An application that in- 
duces a cicatrice. 

Cic atrisive. adj. [from cicatrice.] Having the qualities pro- 
per to induce a cicatrice. 

Cicatriza'tion. n.f [from cicatrice.] 

1. The aft of- healing the wound. . . , . „ _ 

A vein burfted, or corroded in the lung?, is looked upon to 
be for the moll part incurable, becaufe of the continual mo- 
tion and coughing of the lungs, tearing the gap 111 er, an 
hindering the conglutartion “T^Tct^lr. 

2. The ftate of being healed, or fleinned over. 

To Ci'catrize. v.a. [from cicatrix. ] 

j. To apply fuch medicines to wounds, or ulcers, as hc ^ a ' ld 
fkin them over. 

2. To heal and induce the fkin over a fore. 

We incarncd, and in a few days acting ^it with afmooth 
. I yilcman on lumouis. 

Ci'cely n f. A fort of herb. See Sweet-Cicely. 

Cichor a'ceous. adj. [from ckhorium, Lat.] Having the qua- 

l “|iu^“e£ < ’ r pi«n.iMly evacuate the fait ferumt aa all acid 
diureticks, and the teftaeee.ua and A«» r. 

To CI'CURATE. v.a. [ cicuro , Lat ] To tame; to reclaim 
from wildncfs ; to make tame and tradtable. 

After carnal convcrfation poifons may yet P 

tion of their natures; yet are fo retracted, c, curated, and 
fubdued, as not to make good their defliuctivc mahgniues. 

Browns Vulgar Errours, b. j.f. 

Cicura'tion. n.f. [from circulate ] 1 he ad ot taming or 

reclaiming from wildncfs. 


This holds not only in domcftick and manfuctc birds- f„ r 
then it might be the tiled of ciaeration or inftitution; but in 

thewiIJ - Ray on the Creation 

CI'DER. n.f. [ cidrc , Fr. fdra, Ital. Jicera, Lat. a:*..*, 

1. All kind of ilrong liquors, except wine. T his fenfe’is now 
w'holly obfolcte. 

2. Liquor made of the juice of fruits prefled. 

We had alfo drink, wholfome and good wine of the 
grape, a kind of cider made of a fruit of that country ; a won- 
derful plcafing and refreihing drink. Bacon's New Atlant. 

3. The juice of apples exprtfled and fermented. 

To the utmoft bounds of this 
Wide univerfe Silurian cider born. 

Shall pleafe all taftes, and triumph o’er the vine. Philips, 
Ci'derist. n.f. [from cider . ] A maker of cider. 

When the ciderijls have taken care for the beft fruit, and 
ordered them after the beft manner they could, yet hath their 
cider generally proved pale, lliarp, and ill tailed. Mortimer. 
Ci'derkin. n.f. [from cider.] 

A low word ufed for the liquor made of the murk or grofs 
matter of apples, after the cider is prefled out, and a conve- 
nient quantity of boiled water added to it ; the whole infufmg 
for about forty-eight hours. Philips's World of Words. 

Ciderkin is made for common drinking, and fupplies the 
place of fmall beer. Mortimer, 

Cieling. n.f. See Ceiling. 

CIERGE. n.f. [French.] A candle carried in proceflions. 
Ci'liary. adj. [cilium, Lat.] Belonging to the eyelids. 

The ciliary procefles, or rather the ligaments, obferved in 
the infide of the felerotick tunicles of the eye, do ferve inftead 
of a mufcle, by the contra£lion, to alter the figure of the 
eye. Ray on Creation. 

Cili'cious. adj. [from ciliciuin, hair-cloth, Lat.J Made of hair. 
A garment of camel’s hair ; that is, made of fome texture 
of that hair, a coarfe garment, a cilicious or fackcloth habit, 
fuitable to the aufterity of his life. Brown’s Fulgar Errours. 
Ci'm a . See Cy m a t i u m . 

Cima'r. SeeSiMAR. 

Cime'liarch. n.f. [from The chief keeper of 

plate, veftments, and things of value belonging to a church; 
a church-wardcn. Difl. 

Ci'meter. n.f. [cimitarra, Span, and Portug. from chimcteir , 
Turkifh. Bluteau's Portuguefe Dictionary.] A fort of (word 
ufed by the Turks ; fhort; heavy; and recurvated, or bent 
backward. This word is fometimes erroneoully fpelt fc.tmtar, 
and feymettr ; as in the following examples. 

By this feimitar , 

That flew the fophy and a Pcrfian prince, 

That won three fields of fultan Solyman. Shah. Mcr . of V in. 

Our armours now may ruft, our idle feymiters 
Hang by our fides for ornament, not ufc. Dryd. Don Sebaf. 
Ci'ncture. n.f. [ cinflura , Latin.] 

1. Something worn round the body. 

Now happy he, whofe cloak and cin Shire 
Hold out this tempeft. Shakefp. King John. 

Columbus found th’ American, fo girt 
With feather’d cinflure , naked elfe, and wild. Milt. P a. Left. 
He binds the facrcd cincture round his breaft. P ope's Odyff. 

2. An inclofurc. 

The court and prifon being within the cinfture of one wall. 

Bacons Henry VII. 

3. [In architecture.] A ring or lift at the top and bottom of the 

{haft of a column; feparating the {haft at one end from the 
bafe, at the other from the capital. It is fuppofed to be in 
imitation of the girths or ferrils anciently ufed, to {Lengthen 
and preferve the primitive wood -columns. Chambers. 

CI'NDER. n.f. [ccindre, Fr. from cineres, Latin.] 

1. A mafs ignited and quenched, without being reduced to afhes. 

1 fliould make very forges of my checks, 

That would to cinders burn up modefty. 

Did but I fpeak thy deeds. Shakefp. Othello. 

There is in fmiths cinders, by fome adhefion of iron, fome- 
times to be found a magnetieal operation. Browns I id. tn. 
So fnow on Aetna does unmcltcd lie, 

Whofe rolling flames and fcatter’d cinders fly. IV aW. 

2. A hot coal that has ceafed to flame. 

If from adown the hopeful chops 
The fat upon a cinder drops, .. 

To {linking frnoke it turns the flame. 

Cinder-wench. \ n. f [cinder and women.] 1 - 

Cinder-woman, J whole trade is to rake in heaps ot attics 

for cinders. 

’Tis under fo much nafty rubbifh laic. 

To find it out’s the cinder-womans trade. EJfity on ■ - 
She had above five hundred fuits of Unc cloaths, a " Jg 
went abroad like a cinder-wench. Arbuth. Hifl. of J 

In the black form of cinder-wench flic ca ™ c > q 

When love, the hour, the place had bamfli d ^ 

CINERAT'ION. n. f. [from cineres, Lat.] I he reduCt 
any thing by tire to allies. A term of chymiitry. 

ClNERXTICUS. 


CiNf.P.i rious. adj. [cmcricins, L at.J 




of afhes. 

The nerves arife from the glands of the eineritious part of 
die brain, and are terminated in all the parts of the body. 

C hey ne's Phtlofophical Principles. 
Cine'rulent. adj. [from cineres, Lat.J Full of afhes Diet. 
Ci'sgle. n.f [from cingulum, Lat.J A girth for a Hot fie. Dirt. 
Cl^NN a bar. n.f [, cinnabar is , Latin.] Cinnabar is native or 
factitious : the factitious cinnabar is called vermilion. 

Cinnabar is the ore out of which quickfilvcr is drawn, and 
confifls partly of a mercurial, and paitly of a fulphureo- 
ochreous matter. Woodward’s Meth. Fojji. 

The particles of mercury uniting with the particles of ful- 
phur, compofic cinnabar. Newt. Opt. 

Cinnabar of Antimony , is made of mercury, fulphur, and 
ciude antimony. 

C 'inn a mon. n.f. [ cinnammum , Lat] The fragrant bark 
of a low tree in the ifland of Ceylon, poflefled by the Dutch, 

' in the Eaft Indies. Its leaves refcmblc tiiofc of the olive, 
both as to fubftance and colour. The fruit refembles an 
acorn or olive, and has neither the fincll nor tafte of the 
bark. When boiled in water, it yields an oil, which, as it 
cools and hardens, becomes as firm and white as tallow ; the 
fmell ot which is agreeable in candles. The trees are chiefly 
propagated by a fort of pigeons which feed on the fruit, and, 
carrying it to their young, drop it where it takes root. Cin- 
namon is chiefly ufed in medicine as an aftringent. The 
cinnamon of the ancients was different from ours. Chambers. 
Let Araby extol her happy coaft. 

Her cinnamon and fweet amomum boaft. Drydcn' s Fables. 

Cinnamon Water is made by diftiiling the bark, firft infufed in 
barley water, in fpirit of. wine or white wine. Chambers. 
ClNPfUk. n.f. [hr.] A Five. It is ufed in games alone ; but is 
often compounded with other words. 

Cinque-foil. n.f. [cinque feuilfl, Fr.] A kind of five leaved 
clover. 

Cinque-pace, n.f [cinque pas, Fr.] A kind of grave dance. 
VV ooing, wedding, and repenting is a Scotch jig, a mca- 
furc, and a cinque pace. The firft fuit is hot and haftv, like a 
Scotch J)g , and full as fantaftical ; the wedding, manfierlv and 
modem, as a meafure, full of ftate and gravity; and "then 
comes repentance, and, with his bad legs, falls into the cinque 
pace falter and fa'tcr, ’till he finks into his grave. Shake 
Cinque-ports, n.f [cinque ports, Fr.] 

Thofc havens that lie towards France, and therefore have 
been thought by our kings to be fuch as ought molt vigilantly 
to be obferved agamft mvafion. In which refpeef, tlJ places 
v. here they arc have a fpecial governour or keeper, called by 
his office Lord Warden of the cinque ports ; and divers privi- 
leges granted to them, as a particular jurifdiftion, their war- 
den havmg the authority of an admiral among them, mid 
finding out wi its in Ins own name. The cinque pets are 
Dover, Sandwich, Rye Haftings, Winchelfea, pfunmev, and 
H.the ; fome of which, as the number exceeds five n dl 
. ether be added to the firft inftitution by fome l.tcr grant or 
accounted as appendant- to fome of the reft. ° C Jwel 

T , , . , „ They, that bear 

rhe cloth of ftate above her, arc four barons 

... Gn her left breaft 

A mole, a njur Spotted, like the crimfon drops 

1 t.1 e-OttOlTl 0 / 3 COWfllO r». » y- 

Ci'on n f [fon, or feion, French.] JP ' C > mhe ‘">‘- 

A fprout; a flioot from a plant 

The (l-.oot engrafted nr inferred „„ 8 V ““‘ !ir 0 ’■ 

ruffive gS £»* zttot 

sar - *• 

Anaruhraerieeicheraacr. by which f„ m e „„ mbcr isnoW . 

3 - f ° r - 

'l’o find Z TC f th f Very e a /'r of 2 fl,n «ton. 

And let go hy'the actor°^ C rc ^ rd » 

If the people be fomewhat 

t t ;! n ‘. mIls or ^ the privation ot ’ £ W " not 


bummer 


To itamp the mailer’s cipher, ready Hand. Toomf. 

4. A character in general. 

In fiuccceding times this wifdom began to be written in 
ciphers and characters, and letters bearing the form of crea- 
tures. Raleigh’s Hifl or y of the J For Id. 

5. A ficcrct or occult manner of writing, or the key to it. 

This book, as long liv’d as the elements. 

In cipher writ, or new made idioms. Dome. 

He was plcafed to command me to {lav at London, to fiend 
and receive all his letters; and I was furnifticd with mine 
feveral ciphers, in order to it. Denham's Dedication. 

ToCFpher. v. a. [from the noun.] 

To practice arithmetick. 

You have been bred to bufinefs ; you can cipher : I wonder 
you never ufed your pen and ink. Arbuth. Hifl. of f. Bull. 
io Cipher, v a. To write in occult characters. 

He frequented fermons, and penned notes : his notes he 
ciphered with Greek characters. Hayward on Edward VI. 
IoCi'rcikate. v.a. [circino, Lat.J To make a circle ; to 
compafs round, or turn round. Bailey. 

Circina'tion. it. J. [circinatio, Lat.] An orbicular motion; 

a turning round ; a meafiuring with the compafles. Bailey. 
CIRCLE, n.f [circulus, Latin.] 

1. A line continued ’till it ends where it begun, having all its 
parts equidiftant from a common center. 

Any thing, that moves round about in a circle, in !e r s time 
than our ideas arc wont to fiucceed one another in our minds, 
is not perceived to move ; but feems to be a perfect intire circle 
of that matter, or colour, and not a part of a circle in mo- 

tion - Lake. 

Then a deeper ftill. 

In circle following circle, gathers round 

To cJofe the face of things. Thomfon's Summer: 

2 . 1 he fpace included in a circular line. 

3. A round body ; an orb. 

It is he that fitteth upon the circle of the earth. If. xi 22. 

4. Compafs ; inclofiure. 

A great magician, 

Obicured in the circle of the fore ft. S ha kef As you like it. 

5. An allcmbly furrounding the principal perfon. 

. 1 o have a box where eunuchs fing. 

And, foremoft in the circle, eye a king. Pope’s Her. Et> i 
o. A company; an aflembly. * 

I will call over to him the whole circle of beauties that are 
difpofed among the boxes. Addifon's Guardian, N“. 10. 
L\ er fmee that time, Lifander vifits in every circle. Tatlcr. 

' ■ fenes c '! dm g as j c begins, and perpetually repeated. 

I here be divers fruit-trees in the hot countries, which have 
Uohoms and youngfnHt.and young fruit and ripe fruit, ul- 
na, it all the year, luccccdmg one another ; but this circle of 
ripening cannot be but in fucculent plants, and hot countries. 

. Bacon's Natural Hifl oryx N°. ;8i 

J luis in a circle runs the pcafant’s pain, 

And theycar roils within itfelf again. Dryd. Firr. Gem 

' nronnfiri° nC UflVe ° f ar S umcnt » in which the fof cooing 

propofmon ,s proved by the following, and the following pro° 
pofition inferred from the foregoing. ® 

1 hat heavy bodies defeend by^gravity : and an-ain 
gravity is a quality whereby an heavy body deficendsf is an im- 

1 p r</ ‘ > a,,d teacllcth nothing. Glanv. Scepf. L - 20 " 

1 hat fallacy called a circle, is when one of the premifles ; n 

ft “ a,,d '*<**'> - « prove 

9- Circumlocution ; in dir eel form of words. ' ^ 

. . , Has he given the lye 

Jn ch-c e or oblique, or ficmicircle, 

,0: Ci' cles ^^^Uengehim. Flet.^fCor 

To Circle. [f rom the noun 1 Tievoux. 

I; jo move round any thin". 


m 


nan 


, . pars for thintjs. “ foE re H films, fio 

• An «ntertexture of letters engraved ufuallv Sennens ’ 

v. :.:r a r ^- ** 


anything. 

1 ne lords that were appointed to circle the hill had r 
Jap before planted thcmlilvc. i„ places co„ve!nien ’ „° m ' ; 

Anotte Cynthia her new joLey “m, *“** 

y ml otner planets circle other funs Prt'< - j , 

2- I o inclofe ; to furround. P »«mad, b. iii. 

1 > 1 )Y hnt ftcrn un g cn flc hands 

Have lopp d and liew’d, and made thy body bare 

Of her two branerhes, thofc fweet ornaments 

’ n,adows kin g s have fought to fl.-co in c / ; 

Vvhilc thefe fond arms, thus circlinglou. J 

3- CtRCLE r T;Yon£ Mo ^ 

*' e term thofc t hi ties drv which hi 0 tne I‘ 

themfclvcs, and whiclf, to'eniov a ,1 -t ' C * COnll j* eI1Ce within 
require the flop or not 

circle them in. another bod V to li mit aiI?1 

T#CAC “;V- T — itenfttiyt eocnd^hS: 

The 
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The well fraught bowl 
Cirtles mediant ; whilft the humble cell 
With quavering laugh, and rural jells, rcfounds. Philips. 

Now the circl ng years difclofe 
The day predeftin’d to reward his woes. Pope's Odyff. 

Cj'kcled. adj. [from Trek.] Having the form of a circle ; round. 

1 h’ i neon Han t moon. 

That monthly changes in her circled orb. Shakcfp. R. ana J. 
CiRCEET. n. f [from circle] A circle; an orb. 

Then take repaft, ’till Hefperus difplay d t 

His golden circlet in the weftern (hade. Pipe s Odyff. 

ICj'rcling. participial adj. [from To circle.] Having the loim 
of a circle ; circular ; round. 

Round he furveys, ahd well might, where lie hood 
So high above the circling canopy 

Of night’s extended fhade. Milton's Paraaifc Lojl , h. in. 

CI RCUIT n.f [circuit, Fr. circuitus, Latin.] 

1 . The act of moving round any thing. 

The circuits, in former times, went but round about the 
pale ; as the circuit of the cynofura about the pole. Davies. 

There arc four moons alfo perpetually rolling round the 
planet Jupiter, and carried along with him in his periodical 
circuit round the fun. _ Watts's Improvement. 

2. The fpacc inclofed in a circle. 

He led me up 

A woody mountain, whofc high top was plain 

A circuit wide inclos’d. Miltons Paradijc L-Jl, h. vnu 
7. Space ; extent ; tneafured by travelling round. _ 

He attributeth unto it fmallnefs, in refpeft of circuit. 

Hooker , b. v. f. 19- 

The lake of Bolfcna is reckoned one and twenty miles in 
circuit. , Addifon on Italy, 

i. A ring ; a diadem ; that by which any thing is incirclcd. 

And this fell tempeft {hall not ceafc to rage. 

Until the golden circuit on my head 
Do calm the fury of this mad-brain’d flaw. Shakejp. lien, v 1. 

5. The vifitations of the judges for holding aflifes. 

6 . The tract of country vifited by the judges. 

7. Circuit of A aim. Inlaw, is a longer courfc of proceed- 
ing- to recover the thing fued for than is needful. Cowel. 

To Ci rcuit, v.n. [from the noun.] To move circularly. 
Pining with equinoctial heat, unlefs 
The cordial cup perpetual motion keep, 

Quick circuiting. n , , PM f' 

Circuite'er. n J. [from circuit.] One that travels a circui . 
Like your fellow circuitecr the fun : you travel the rou " d of 
the earth, and behold all the iniquities under the heavens. 1 ope. 
Circui'tion. n.f. [ circuitio , Lat.] 

1. The aft of going round any thing. 

2. Compafs; maze of argument; comprchcnfion. _ 

To apprehend by what degrees they lean to things in (hove, 

though not indeed repugnant one to another, require* more 
fharpnefc of wit, more intricate circuit, ons of d ! 1 ^ ull ^J 
depth ot judgment, than common ability doth yield. H00U . 
Ci rcular, adj [circularise Latin.] 

1. Round, like a circle; circumfcnbcd by a circle 
The frame thereof feem’d partly circular , 

And part triangular. , p atry Qttcen, b. u. 

H= firft inclos'd for lids a level ground ; Fabht. 

The form was circular. . ■> . 

Nero’s port, compofed of huge moles running round t, 
in a kind P of circular figure. . Addifon' s Remarks on Italy, 
z. Succeflivc in order ; always returning. 

Prom whence th’ innumerable race o. t,un S s ’ 

By circular fucceflive order fprings. Rofommon. 

X Vulgar ; mean ; circumforancous. ,, , . 

3 Had Virgil been a circular poet, and dofely adhered to 
hi (tore how could the Romans have had Dido Ut f ' 

. S lS-- A letter directed to fevernl perfons, who 

4 ' fame intereft in feme common affair i as.n.hccon- 

'Scu" «fS bli 1uch ffralt liner ar arc divided from the 
^ divilionr made in the arch of a circle , ar tte lines of ftnes, 
tangents, and fccants on the plain fcalc and 
b. Circular. Sailing, is that performed on the arch of B 

- circlc ‘ / „ r rfcom circular J A circular form. 

Ci rcularly, adj. [from circuhn . j 

1. In form of a circle. , <• ,__i rC crions, in- 

Th= internal form cS .. »■ ™ £ ttc , >„ „f 
volving one another like orbs abou Bur net. 

the fuvcral elements caft circularly about each other. 

With a circular motion. , . . » « w 

Trade, which, like blood, toould WW; J oW * . 
Stopp’d in their channels, found us ,rccdom [ . ’ or 

> very body moved circularly about any e«-. > 

endeavour Ur ecedc, from that comer of ... — 

Vo Cl'acuLATt. [from cireulutj lotnorcm 
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to run round ; to return to the place whence it departed in a 
conftant courfe. 

If our lives motions theirs mud imitate, 

Our knowledge, like our blood, muft circulate. Denham. 
Nature is a perpetual motion; and the work of the uni- 
vcrl’c circulates without any interval or repofe. L’Ejirangc. 

In the civil wars, the money fpent on both fidcs was cir- 
culated at home ; no publick debts contracted. Swift. 

To Circulate, v. a. To put about. 

Circulation, n.f. [from circulate .] 

1 . Motion in a circle ; a courfc in which the motion tends to 
the poiilt from which it began. 

What more obvious, one would think, than the circulation 
of the blood, unknown ’till the laft age ? Burnet s Theory. 

As much blood paiTcth through the lungs as through all the 
reft of the body : the circulation is quicker, and heat greater, 
and their texture extremely delicate. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. A feries in which the fame order is always obl’crvcd, and 
tilings always return to the fame ftatc. 

As for the fins of peace, thou haft brought upon us the 
miferies of war ; fo for the fins ot war, thou leeft tit to 
deny us the blcfling of peace, and to keep us in a circulation 

of miferies. . P ® ,a j ‘ a \ 

God, by the ordinary rule of nature, permits tins continual 
circulation of human things. Swift on Modern Education. 

7. A reciprocal interchange of meaning. . . 

When the apoftlc faith of the Jews, that they crucified the 
Lord of glory ; and when the ion ot man, being on earth, 
affirmeth that the fon of man was in heaven at the fame 
inftant, there is in thefe two fpeechcs that mutual circulation 
before mentioned. Hookes , b. \ .J. 53. 

Circulatory, n.f. [from circulate.] A chymical veflel, , m 
which that which rifes from the veflel on the tire, is collected 
and cooled in another fixed upon it, and falls down again. 
Circulatory, adj. [from circulate ] Circulatory Letters arc 
the fame with Circular Letters. , , 

Circuma'mbiency. n.f. [from circumambient.] the act ot 

Cll Ice receive* its figure according unto the furfacc whereof 
it concrete*, or the circumambicncy which conformc* it 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. 11. c. t. 

CIRCUMAMBIENT, adj. [circum and ambio, Latin J Sur- 
rounding; cncompafling ; inclofing. , , 

The circumambient coldnefs towards the fidcs of t* 01 , 
like the fccond region, cooling and condenfmg • ■ • 

To Circumambulate, v.n. [from circum and ambulc, LatJ 

To walk round about. T . r*. r t c e 

To CIRCUMCISE, v. a. [arcumeido, Latin.] To cut 
prepuce or foretkin, according to the law given to the Jew . 

Cwcoici'sios. » / jta ‘inumij i.J The me a act of 

cutting off the foretkin. , . , 

They left a race behind 

Like to thcmfelvcs, diftinguithablc fcarce 
From Gentiles, but by circumajion ^m. A 1 WP r. g 
To CIRCUMDU'CT. v. a. [crcumdmo, Lat.J i o con 

VC Aa S t of judicature may be cancelled and Arcunulu&dbytte 
and direction of the judge ; as alfo by the conf«« of the 
p„.ie S litigant, before the judge hat 

fentcnce. . . , J M 

Circumduction, n.f. [from ctrcumdufi . J 

’• N S“^on^fte°”;e«n,dua«d, though the defendant 
fooSnS'^eatt Ltd the defendant »uff be 
cumdudiion requires. J '*> 

CIRCUMFERENCE, n.f. [circumferential Latin.] 

1^ pcrlpdiwy ; the line including Lnd furrounding any thing. 

F Extend thus far thy bounds, _ 

This be *y juft circumference, O world . jj 

Becaufc the hero is the center of the mam aa.on, * ^ 
lines from the circumference tend to im \'r 0 ( a c ir- 

A coal of fire, moved nimbly in fi rc . 

cle, makes the whole circumference app * Newton's Opticks. 

2- The fpace inclofed in a circle. 

r So was his will 

Pronounc’d among *e gods, and by an oat, . 

That thook heav’n’s whole circumference , confirm 
He firft inclos’d for lifts a level ground, 

The whole circumference a mile around. Dr) den 

3. The external part of an orbicular body. of the 

The bubble, being looked on \ y ™ ^ fremfr 

clouds reflected from it, feemc . r . c , _ oy - j t P fh e colour at its 
rencc. ' If the clouds were viewed through Qptilh . 

circumference would be blue. orbicular. 

4. An orb; a circle; any thing circular or orbicular. 

4 His 
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His pond’rous fhield, large and round, 

Behind hint e,fl t the M. 

To " u. [from the noun.] To include in 

a circular ("race. , included only in itfclf. 

Nor is *e vigour of at indeterminate 

or cinunfcunced ) f brown's Vulgar Errours, b. u. r. 2 . 

r- ' - rn f'ntoR n. E. [from ciramfcro, Lat. to carry about ] 
r ^ ^ ^ \ • c for mcafurins: angles, con- 

An inftrument uted in furveyi f hts an d a corn- 

filling of a brals circ [ e ’ ' ■ h ’ ball an d focket. Chambers. 
pafs, and mounted on a ftaff, with An acccnt ufcd to 

Ci'rcumflex. n. f [areumfexus, « -J i l di or par tici- 
rcgulatc the pronunciation ot tyllablcs, inciiraing I 

telsTe voice in » middle tunc, and nhcre- 

CIRCUMFLUENT, adj. [cireumfuens, Lat.] Flowing round 
,ui> *mg. j ru]c thc p ap hi an raC c, 

Whofe bounds the deep circumfluent waves embrace, 

A duteous people, and induftrious lfle. °f 1 V, 

Circu'meluous. adj. [ circumftuus , Lat.] Environing ■- 

VVatU: ’’ He the world 

Built on circumfluous waters calm, in wide 
Cryftallinc ocean. Milton's Par adrfe Lojl, b.\u. 1.2 q. 

I aertes’ fon "irt with circumfluous tides. 1 ope s UclyjJ. 
Circum For aeneous, adj. [circumforaneus, Lat.J W ^ der ‘»e 
from houfc to houfe. As a circumforancous tidier ; one that 

ToCIRCUMFU'SE. v. a. [ dreumfufus , Lat.] To pour round ; 

to fpread every way. . n . r 

Men fee better, when their eyes are again ft the fun, or 
candle, if they put their hand before their eye. 1 he glaring 
fun, or candle, weakens the eye ; whereas the light rjatm- 
fufetly is enough for the perception. _ Bacon s JS/at. HiJlory. 
His army, circumfus'd on cither wing. ^ Milt. Par. Lojl. 
Earth, with her ne*cr ocean, circumfus'd 
Their pleafant dwelling- houfc. Milton's Paradje Lojl. 

This nymph thc god Cephifus had abusd,^ 

With all his winding waters circumfus'd. AddJ. Ov. Met. 
CiRCUMFu'sile. adj. [circum and fufilis, Lat.J . That which 
may be poured or fpread round any thing. 

Artift divine, whofe Ikilful hands infold 
The victim's horn with circumfufde gold. Pope's Odyjf. 
Circumfu'sion. n f. [from circumfufeJ] Thc act of fpread- 
ing round ; thc ftate of being poured round. 

To CIRCUMGYRATE. v. a. [circum and gyrus, Lat.J To 
roll round. 

All the glands of thc body be congeries of various 
forts of veflels, curled, circumgy rated, and complicated to- 
gether. Ray on Creation. 

Circumgyration, n.f. [from circumgyrate .] Thc act of 
running round. 

The fun turns round his own axis in twenty-five days, 
which arifes from his firft being put into fuch a circumgyration. 

Cheyne's Philofophical Prin. 
Circumjacent, adj. [circumjacens, Lat.] Lying round any 
thing; bordering on every fide. 

Circumince'ssion. n.f. [from circum and incedo, Lat.] 

A term ufed by the fchool-divines to exprefs thc exiftence 
of three divine perfons in one anodier, in the myftery of the 
trinity. Chambers. 

Circumi'ticn. n.f. [from circumeo, circumitum, Latin.] 
The aft of going round. Diet. 

Circumlica'tion. n f. [circumligo, Latin. ] 

1. The aft of binding round. 

2. Thc bond with which any thing is cncompaffcd. 
Circumlocu'tion. n.f. [circundocutio, Latin.] 

1. A circuit or compafs of words; periphrafis. 

Virgil, ftudying brevity, could bring thefe words into a 

narrow compafs, which a tranflator cannot render without 
1 ircumloeutions. Dry den. 

I much prefer the plain Biilingfgate way of calling names, 
fcccatile it would fave abundance of time, loft by circumlo- 
cution. Swift's Mijccllanics. 

2. The ufc of indireft expretfions. 

Thefe people arc not to be dealt withal, but by a train of 

myftery and circumlocution. L’Ejirangc. 

CiRCuriMu'RED. adj. [circum and murus, Lat ] Walled round; 
encom palled with a wall. 

lie ha* a garden circummur’d with bricks. Shakefp. 
CircumnaVicable. adj. [from circumnavigate. ] That 

which may be failed round. 

The being of Antipodes, the habitablcncfs of the torrid 
2one, and thc rendering the whole terraqueous globe clrcum- 
nrjjgablt, Ray on the Creation. 

lo Circumnavigate, v.a. [circum and navigo, Lat.] To 

jua.il round. J 


, . r r [from circumnavigate.'] ^ ;1C 

GircumnavigA rices. r..j. 

of failing round. circumnavigation of Africa, 

What he fays conccrmn 0 j s vcr , remark- 

from *c ftraits of Gibraltar to 1 1 - ^Arbuihnot on Coins. 

cSouu'to. »./ L«0 

, The aft of enwrapping 0.1 every lidc. 

2. The ftatc of being * 0 , ld p 9 ^ r ,] Stars near the 

of placing any thing circular!) • . ti | e; 0 r bnficets of 

Now is your fealon for ctrcumpofstion, y KeUnda r. 


car*. 


The adt of 

Dili. 


CbcumRa'sion. n.f [circumrnjio, Latin J 
{having or paring round. 1,1 

CIRCUMROTA'TION. n.f. [cram and 1 Lat.J a 

1. The aft of whirling round with a niotior 
wheel. Circumvolution. 

2. Thc ftatc of being whirled round. , 

To CIRCUMSCRIBE, v.a. [crcum and fenbo, Lat. .j 
,. To inclofe in certain lines or boundatifes. 

2 To bound ; to limit ; to confine. 

The good Andromcus, 

With honour and with fortune is return d; 

From whence he circumfcriLed vnth h.s fword. 

And brought to yoke *’ enemies ot Rome. Shakfg. 7 , . A. 

Therefore muft his choice be ctrcwvfcrib d 
Unto thc voice and yielding of that body, 

Whereof he’s head. , , Sha ?W Ua,, ' tU 

And form’d thc pow rs of heav n 

Such as he pleas’d, and circumfcrib'd their being Milton 
The aftion great, yet circumfcrib'd by time ; 

The words not forc’d, but Hiding into rhime. Uryit.n 

We fee that the external circumftances whic.i eo r.ccom 
pany mens afts, are thole which do cucumftnU ana limit 
them. Stilh.n &! . ti . 

You are above 

The little forms which circumfribe your fcx. Sontoern. 
Circumscription, n. f [circumfcriptio, Latin.] 

1. Determination of particular form or magnituuc. 

In the circumfcription of many leaves, flowers, fruits and 
feeds, nature aftefts a regular figure. Ray on the Creation. 

2. Limitation ; boundary ; contraction ; confinement. 

I would not my unhoufed free condition, 

Put into circumfcription and confine. Shakrfp. Othello. 

Circumscriptive, adj [from circumfcrile ] Inclofing the 
fupcrficies ; marking the form or limits on the outlidc 

Stones regular, are dittinguithed by their external forms : 
fuch as is circumfcriftive, or depending upon the whole ft one, 
as in thc caglc-ftoiic ; and *is is properly called the figure. 

Grew' s Muj<um. 

CIRCUMSPE'CT. adj. [cTrcumfpcHum, Lnt.] Cautious; atten- 
tive to every thing ; watchful on all fides. 

None arc for me. 

That. look into me with confid’rate eyes: 

High-reaching Buckingham grows circvmfpeil. Shak. R. III. 
Men of their own nature circtnnfpcft and flow, but at the 
time dilcountcnanced and difeontent. Haywood. 

The judicious doftor had been very watchful and circum- 
fpeft, to keep himfclf from being impolcd upon. Boyle. 

Circumspe'ct 1 ON. n.f. [from circumfpeP .\ Watchfulnefs on 
every fide ; cautious ; general attention. 

Obfervc the fudden growth of wickednefs, from want of 
care and circumfpcflisn in the firft impreflions. Clarendon. 
So faying, his proud ftep he fcornful turn’d. 

But with fly circumfpeflion. A . i It on’s Paradife Lojl, b. iv. 

Circumspe'ctive. adj. [circumfpieio, circumJpUtum, Latin.] 
Looking round every way ; attentive; vigilant; cautious. 

No lefs alike thc politick and wife. 

All fly flow things, with circumfpeCtive eyes. Pope's EJfay. 
Circumspe'ctively. adv. [from circumjp Stive. Cautioufly; 
vigilantly ; attentively ; with watchfulnefs every way ; watch- 
fully. 

Circumspe'ctl y. adv. [from circumfpeft .] With watchful- 
nefs every way ; cautioufly; watchfully; vigilantly. 

Their authority weighs more wth me than thc concurrent 
fuffrages of a thoufand eyes, who never examined the thing 
fo carefully and iratmjpe : y. Ray 0 . the reation. 

Circumspe'ctnesS. n.f. [from circumfrecl.] Caution; vigi- 
lance ; watchfulnds on every tide. 

Travel forces circumppeSlncft on thofc abroad, who at home 
arc nurfed in fecurity. IVotton. 

CIRCUMSTANCE, n f. [ circumjlantia , Latin.] 

1 . Something appendant or relative to a faft : ihc fame to a 
moral aftion as accident to a natural fubftancc. 

When men are ingenious in picking out circumjlanccs of 
contempt, they do kindle their anger much. / aeon's Ejjays. 

Our confeffing or concealing perfccuted truths vary and 
change their very nature, according to different circwnjlances 
of time, place and perfons. v South 

2. the 
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2. The adjuncts of a facl, which make It more or lefs crimi- 
nal ; or make an accufation more or lefs probable. 

Ol thefe fuppofed crimes give me leave, 

B y circumftance, but to acquit myfelf. Sbakefp. Rich. III. 

3. Accident ; fomething adventitious, which may be taken away 
without the annihilation of the principal thing confidcred. 

ben.e outficc knows, the foul thro’ all things fees : 
oenfc, circumjlance ; fhc doth the fubftance view. Davies. 

4. ncidcnt ; event; generally of a minute or fubordinatc kind. 

Ie defended Carlifle with very remarkable drcumjlances of 
courage, mduftry, and patience. Clarendon , b. viii. 

J ne Iculptor had in his thoughts the conqueror’s weeping 
lor new worlds, or fomc other the like circumjlance in hiflory. 

, , , , , Addifon on ha!-;. 

1 lie poet has gathered thofc circumjlance s which moft ter- 
rify the imagination, and which really happen in the ra<nn" of 
a tempeft. Addifon' s Spectator. N®. 4 %q. 

5. Condition; ftate of affairs. It is frequently ufed with rcfpeCt 
to wealth or poverty ; as good or ill drcumjlances. 

Nonc but a virtuous man can hope well in all circurn- 
fanccs. Bacon's Omani. Ration. 

' e ou g ht n °t to conclude, that if there be rational inha- 
bitants in any of the planets, they mull therefore have human 
nature, or be involved in the drcumjlances of our world. Bentley. 

hen men arc cafy in their circnni/i antes , they are natural- 
Iv enemies to innovations. Addifon' s Freeholder, N°. 42. 

i o (.] rcumstance. v.a. [from the noun.J 'I'o place in 
particular fituation, or relation to the tilings. 

To worthieft things, 

y h tue, art, beauty, fortune, now 1 fee, 

Rarenefs or ule, not nature, value brings, 

, •And fuch as they are circtanflanc d, they be. Donne. 

Ci RCu mstant. adj. [circumjlans, Lat.] Surrounding; en- 
vironing. 

Its beams fly to vifit the remotell parts of the world, and it 
gives motion to all circumflant bodies. Digby on the Soul. 

Circumst aNtial. adj. [ circumjlantialis , low Lat.J 

J . Accidental ; not cflcntial. 

This fierce abridgment 
Hath to it circumjlantial branches, which 
Diftiniftion fliould be rich in. Shakcfp. Cymleline. 

_ This jurifdiclion in the cllentials of it, is as old as’chrillia- 
nity ; and thofc circumjlantial additions of fecular encourage- 
ment, chriftian princes thought neceflary. South's Sermons. 

A v ho would not prefer a religion that differs from our own 
in the drcumjlantials, before one that differs from it in die 
•cllentials. Addifon' s Freeholder, N°. 54. 

2. Incidental; happening by chance; cafual. 

Virtue’s but anguilh, when ’tis fever a]. 

By occafion wak’d, and circumjlantial. Donne. 

3. Full of fmall events ; particular; detailed. 

He had been provoked by men’s tedious and circumjlantial 
recitals of their affairs, or by their multiplied queftions about 
his own. Prior's Dedication. 

Circumstantiality, n.f. [from circumjlantial] The ap- 
pendage of circumftances ; die Hate of ;.ny thing as modified 
by circumftances. 

Circumstantially, adv. [from circumjlantial .] 

1. Accordingly to circumftance ; not eflenti ally ; accidentally. 

Of the fancy and intellect, die powers arc only circum- 
Jl antially different. Glanv. Scepf. c. xiii. 

2. Minutely; exactly; in every circumftance or particular. 

Lucian agrees with Homer in every point cvrcunfl antially. 

Broome's Notes on the OdyfFty. 

To Circumsta'ntiate. v.a. [horn circumjlance.] 

1 . To place in particular circumftances ; to invcll with parti- 
cular accidents or adjuncts. 

If the act were otherwife circumjlantiated, it might will 
that freely, which now it wills freely. Brand), againjl Hobbs. 

2. 'I'o place in a particular condition, as with regard to power 
or wealth. 

A number infinitely fuperior, and the beft circumjlantiated 
imaginable, arc for the lucccflion in the lioufc of Hanover. 

Swift's Mifellanies. 

To CTRCUM VALLATE, v. a. [, eircumvaHo , Lat.] To in- 
clofe round with trenches or fortifications. 

Circum valla'tion. n.f. [from drcumvallate, Lat.] 

1 . The art or a£l of calling up fortificadons round a place. 

When the czar firft acquainted himfelf with mathematical 
learning, he praclifed all the rules of circumvallation and con- 
travalfation at the fiege of a town in Livonia, Watts's Logic k. 

2 . The fortification or trench thrown up round a place befieged. 

This gave refpite to finilli thofc ftupendious drcumvallations 
and bamcadoes, reared up by fea and land to begirt Petrina. 

Havel's Focal Forcjl. 

Circumvention, n.f. [ yircumveflio , Latin.] 

1. The act of carrying round. 

2. The ftatc of being carried round. 

To CIRCUMVENT, v.a. [dreuntvenio, Lat.] To deceive; 
to cheat ; to impofe upon ; to delude. 

He fearing to be betrayed, os circumvented by his cruel bro- 
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Ihcr, fled to Bsrliarofli. KmIUCs , h . T: . 

As his malice is vigilant, he refteth not to " ' 

font of the firft deceived. Brown's Vulgar Errours ,7 ^ 

hall circumvented thus by fraud. Milton's Parddife T.a 
- r .. Obftinately bent J J * 

1 o die undaunted, and to circumvent. Dry din's JFu ~ 

Circumvention, n.f. [from circumvent.] J 

1. fraud ; impofture; cheat; delufion. 

I he inequality of the match between him and the fuhtl a 
of us would quickly appear by a fatal circumvention : Sere 

wifdoim U W ‘ f ° m rr ° ,U ab ° VC t0 ovcr - reach hellilh 

II he is in the city, he mud avoid haranguing^hft 

circumvention in commerce. Cottier of Popuhrl 1 

2. Prevention; prc-occupation : this fenfe is now out of ufe. 

V i hatever hath been thought on in this ftate. 

That could be brought to bodily acT, ere Rome 

To (’ IT “ rCun T nl ’ 0H - r . Shale fc Coriolanus. 

T o Circumve s r. v. a. [ ctrcumvejlto , Lat.] To cover rourd 
with a garment. 

YVho on this bafe the earth did’ft firmly found, 

Ana mad’ft the deep to circumvjl it round. TV.tton 

ircumvola'tion. n.f. [from dreumvolo, Lat.] Tlicactof 
flying round. 

Io Circum vo'lve. v.a [circumvolvo, Lat.] To roll round- 
to give a circular motion. 

Could folid orbs be accommodated to phenomena, yet to 
aferibe cacli fpherc an intelligence to circunrvolve it, were un- 
philofophical Glanv. Scepf. c. 20. 

Circumvc.lv tion. n.f [crcurnvolutus , Lat.J 

1. The acl of rolling round. 

2. 7 he ftate of being rolled round. 

I he twilling of the guts is really either a circumvolution , or 
infertion of one part of the gut within the other. Arbutbnot. 

3. I lie tiling rolled round another. 

Confider the obliquity or clofenefs of thefe circumvolutions ; 
the nearer they are, the higher may be the inftrument. Will. 
CIRCUS. ln.J. [circus, Latin.] An open ("pace or area for 
Ci'rctue. j fports, with feats round for the Ipeclators. 

A pleafant valley, like one of thofc circufe-, which, in great 
cities fomewhere, doth give a pleafant fpectacle of running 
horfes. Sidney , b. ii. 

The one was about the cirque of Flora, the other upon the 
Tarpcian mountain. Stilltngfeet. 

See the cirque falls ! tlT unpillar’d temple nods ; 

Streets pav’d with heroes, Tybcr choak’d with gods. Pope. 
CIS I . n.f. [ cijla , Latin.] A cafe; a tegument; commonly 
ufed in medicinal language for the coat or inclofurc of a 
tumour. 

Ci'sted. adj. [from djh] Tnclofcd in a cift, 

Ci'stern. n.f. [, djlcrna , Latin.] 

1. A receptacle of water for domcftick ufes. 

’Tis not the rain that waters the whole earth, but that 
which falls into his own c fern, that mull relieve him. South. 

2. A refervoir; an inclofed fountain. 

Had no part as kindly ftaid behind. 

In the wide djlerns of the lakes confin’d ; 

Did not the fprings and rivers drench the land. 

Our globe would grow a wilderncfs of fund. Blackmore. 

3. Any watry receptacle or repofitory. 

So half my Lgypt were fubnierg’d, and made 
A cifern for feal’d finakes. Shakcf Anthony and Cleopatra. 

But there’s no bottom ; none 
In my voluptuoufncfs : your wives, your daughters, 

Your matrons and your maids, could not fill up 
The cijlcrn of my lull. Shalejp. Macbeth. 

CISTTH. n.f. [Lat.J The name of a plant. The fame with 
Rockrofe. 

Cit . n.f. [contracted from citizen.] An inhabitant of a citv, 
in an ill fenfe. A pert low townfinan ; a pragmatical trader. 
We bring you now to fliow what different things. 

The cits or clowns are from the courts of kings, johnfon. 
Study your race, or the foil of your family will dwindle 
into cits or fquircs, or run up into wits or madmen. Tat/er. 
Barnard, theu art a cit, with all thy worth ; 

Eut Bug and D — I, their honours, and fo forth. Pop. Hor. 
CPtadel. n.f [ citaddle , French.] A fortrefs; a caille, or 
place of arms in a city. 

As he came to the crown by unjuft means, as unjuftly he 
kept it ; by force of ftranger foldiers in citadels, the nefts of 
tyranny and murderers of liberty. Sidney, b. ii. 

I ll to my charge, the citadel, repair. Dryd. Aureng. 
Ci'tal. n.f. [from cite.] 

1. Reproof; impeachment. 

He made a blufliing cit a! of himfelf. 

And chid his truant youth. Shalyfp. Henry IV. P . i< 

2. Summons; citation; call into a court. 

3. Quotation ; citation. 

Cita'tion. n.f [cit ado, Latin.] 

The calling a perfon before the judge, for the fake of 

trying 


or bag. 
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frying the caufe of adion commenced againftjiini. 


jng, 


to 


inform us of his 
Atterbury. 
A word peculiar to 
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Ayhffe. 


Ouoiauon; the adduction of any paflage from another au- 
thor ; or of another man’s words. 

The paflage or words quoted; a quotation. - 

The letter-writter cannot read thefe citations without blu 
after the charge he hath advanced. 


Harvey on Confumptions. 
Having the power or form 


Atierb. Pref. Ser in. 

View the principles of parties reprefented in their own 
authors, and not in the diatiorrs of thofc who would confu e 

Watts's Improvement on the Ahnd. 

a Enumeration ; mention. 

Thefe caufcs effcdl a cortfumption, endemick to this lfland . 
there remains a citation of fuch as may produce it in any, 
country. 

Ci'ta tory. adj. [from Do cite.] 

of citation. , . , , 

If a judge cite one to a place, to which he cannot come 
with fafety, he may freely appeal, though an appeal be inhi- 
bited in the letters citatory. Ayliffe s Par ergon. 

To CU E. v.a. [ cito , Latin.] 

j. To fummon to anlw'er in a court. 

He held a late court, to which 
She oft’ was cited by them, but appear’d not. Sh. Hen. VIII. 

Forthwith the cited dead 
Of all paft ages, to the general doom 
Shall haften. Miiton's Paradife Lojl , b. iii. /. 327. 

This power of citing, and dragging the defendant into court, 
was taken away. Aylijfe's Parergon. 

2 . To enjoin ; to call upon another authoritatively ; to direft ; 
fummon. 

I fpeak to you, Sir Thurio ; 

For Valentine, I need not cite him to it. Shakcfp. 

This fad experience cites me to reveal, 

And what I didlate is from what I feel. Prior. 

3. To quote. 

Demonftrations in feripture, may not otherwife be Ihewed 
than by citing them out of the feripture. Hooker , b. ii. 

That paflage of Plato, which I cited before. Bacon. 

In banilhment lie wrote thofc verfes, which I cite from his 
letter. Dryden's Dedicat. to /En. 

Ci'ter. n.f [from cite.] 

j. One who cites into a court. 

2. One who quotes ; a quoter. 

I mull defirc the citer henceforward 
editions too. 

Cit Ess. n.f. [from at.] A city woman. 

Drydcn. 

Cits and citejfcs raife a joyful ftrain ; 

’Tis a good omen to begin a reign. Dryd Albion and Alla. 

Ci'thern. n.f. [cithara, Latin.] A kind of harp; a mufical 
inftrument. 

At what time the heathen had profaned it, even in that 
was it dedicated with fongs and citherns, and harps and cym- 
bals. i Mac. iv. 54. 

Ci'tizen. n.f. [civis, Lat. citoycn, French.] 

1 . A freeman of a city ; not a foreigner ; not a flave. 

All inhabitants within thefe wails arc not properly citizens, 
but only fuch as are called freemen. Raleigh's Hijl. World. 

2. A townfinan ; a man of trade ; not a gentleman. 

When he fpeaks not like a citizen. 

You find him like a foldicr. Sbakejpcare' s Coriolanus. 

3. A11 inhabitant ; a dweller in any place. 

Far from noify Rome, fecure, he lives ; 

And one more citizen to Sibyl gives. Dryden's Juvenal. 

Ci tizen. a ij. [ I his is only in Shakefpeare.] Having the 
qualities of a citizen ; as cowardice, mcannefs. 

So fick I am not, yet I am not well ; 

But not fo citizen a wanton, as 

To feem to die ere fick. Shakefpeare' s Cymleline. 

Citrine, adj. [ettrinus, Lat.] Lemon coloured; of a dark 
yellow. 

I he But terfly, papilio major, has its wings painted with 
citrine and black, both in long ftreaks and fpots. Crew's Muf. 

By citrine urine of a thicker confidence, the faltncfs of 
phlegm is known. _ _ F Icy cr on the Humours. 

viiKiNE. n.f. [from atnnus , Latin.] 

A fpccies of cryftal of an extremely pure, clear, and fine 
texture, generally free from flaws and blemilhcs. It is ever 
found in a long and flendcr eolumn, irregularly hcxangular, 
and terminated by an hexangular pyramid. It is from one to 
our or five inches in length. Thefe cryllals arc of an ex- 
remely beautiful yellow, differing in degrees from that of a 
trong ochre colour to that of the peel of a lemon ; and they 
; e a vcr V elegant brightnefs and tranfparcnce. This done 
s very plentiful 111 the Weft Indies. Our jewellers h ue 

otat, r "'V re,uh and wi “ s “ ■■ ss,“sj 

r ""*■ ou ‘ ° f “• J- 

Tk T , f from I-Min-I # 

<l,ir k ? V “’ liku thofe “ f th « l*U'el. The 
f . a 1 man y leaves, expanded like a rofe • the cim 
of^the flower „ flenderand flefliy, Lid is divided into five 2 

llefhv fniir hC ,K-°u' • T 16 piftl1 bccomcs ai > oblong, thick 
Vol. 1.’ WhlCh ‘ S VCry fu!1 of J uicc > anJ contains fcveral 


hard feeds. Genoa is the great rturfery of Europe Tor the.e 
forts of trees. One fort, with a pointed fruit, is 111 fo grt-ac 
efteem, that the fingle fruits are fold at Floretice for two lhil- 
lings each. This fruit is not to be had in perfection in any 
part of Italy, but the plain between Pil'a and Leghorn. Mr tier. 

May the fun 

With citron gloves adorn a diftant foil. Addifon. 

Citron-water, n.f Aqua vita?, diftilled with the rind of 

citrons. , . D , 

Like citron-waters matrons cheeks inflame. rope. 

Ci'trul. n. f. The fame with pumpion, fo named from its 
yellow colour. 

CITY. n.f. [cite, French, dvitas, Latin:] 

1. A large collection of houfes and inhabitants. 

Men feek their fafety from number better united, and from 
walls and other fortifications; the ufe whereof is to make the 
few a match for the many, and this is the original of cities. 

Temple. 

City, in a ftriCl and proper fenfe; means the houfes inclofed 
within the walls : in a larger fenfe it reaches to all the fuburbs. 

Watts's Lcgici. 


2 . 


In die Englifh law. 


corporate, that hath a bifhop and a 


A town 
church; 

, The inhabitants of a certain city, 
fubjeCts. 

What is the city but the people ? 
True, the people are the city, 


cathedral 
Cowel. 

as diftinguifhed from other 


Shakcfp. Cor iolanus. 
I do fufpeCt I have done feme offence. 

That feems difgracious in the city's eye. Shakcfp. Rich. III. 

Ci'ty. adj. 

1. Relating to the city. 

His enforcement of the city wives. Sbakefp. Richard III. 

He, I accufe. 

The city ports by this hath enter’d. Sbakefp. Coriolartun 

2. Rcfembling the manners df the citizens. 

Make not a city feall of it, to let the meat cool ere we can 
agree upon the firft cut. Shakefpeare' s Timers: 

Ci'vet. n.f. [dvette. Ft. zibetta, Arabic, fignifying feent. ] A 
perfume from the civet cat. 

The civet, or civet cat, is a little animal, not unlike our 
cat, excepting that his fnout is more pointed, his claws lefs 
dangerous, and his cry different. It is a native of the Indies* 
Peru, Brafil, Guinea. The perfume is formed like a 
kind of greafe, or thick feum, in an aperture or bag under its 
tail, between the anus and pudendum. It is gathered from 
time to time, and abounds in proportion as the animal is ffcd. 
It is much ufed by perfumers and confectioners ; but feldom 
preferibed in medicine. Trevoux. 

Civet is of a bafer birth than tar : die very uncleanly flux 
of a cat. Shakefpeare' s As you like it. 

He rubs himfelf with civet : can you fmell him oat by 
that ? Shakefpeare' s Much ado about Nothing. 

Some putrefaClions and excrements do yield excellent 
odours; as civet and mulk, and, as fomc think, amber* 
greafe. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory. 

Ct vick. adj. [dvicus, Latin.] Relating to civil honours ot 
praCtifes ; not military. 

With equal rays immortal Tully (hone : 

Behind, Rome’s genius waits with civick crowns; 

And the great father of his country owns. Pop. Tt rm. of Fame. 

CI VIL, adj. [civilis, Latin.] 

1. Relating to the community ; political; relating to the city or 
government. 

God gave them laws of civil regimen, and would not per- 
mit their commonweal to be governed by any other laws than 
his own. Hooker, b. iii.y. 1 1, 

Part fuch as appertain 

To civil jufticc; part, religious rites 

Of lacrihce. Miltons Paradife Lojl, b. xii. /. 231. 

But there is another unity, which would be moft advan- 
tageous to our country ; and that is your endeavour after a 
civil, a political union in the whole nation. Sprat's Sermon. 

2. Relating to any man as a member of a community. 

Break not your promife, unlefs it be unlawful or impoflible; 
cuherout of your natural, or out of your civil power. Taylor. 

3. Not in anarchy ; not wild; not without rule or government. 

Por rudeft minds with harmony were caught; 

And civil life was by the mules taught. Rofcommon. 

4. iNot foreign ; inteftine. 

P rom a civil war, God of his mercy defend us; as that which 
is moft defperate of all others. Bacon to Fillers. 

5. Not eccleiiaftical ; as, the ecdefiaftical courts are controlled 
by the civil. 

6- natural ; as, a perfoh banilhed or outlawed is f a id to 
fufrer civil, though not natural death. 

7 - military ; as, the civil magillratcs authority is obftructed 

8 fecution m ' naI ’ a$ ’ T1 " 5 ‘ S 8 CiV ‘ l pr0Ci2fs ’ not a criminal pr®- 

9. Civilifed; not barbarous. 

England was very rude and barbarous ; for it is but even 

the other day fince P.ngland grew civil. Spenfer on Ireland. 

4 10, 
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10* Complaifant ; civilifed ; gentle; well bred; elegant of man- 
ners ; not rude ; not brutal ; not coarfe. 

I heard a mermaid, on a dolphin’s back. 

Uttering fuch dulcet and harmonious breath. 

That the rude fea grew civil at her fong. Shakefpcare. 
He was civil and well natured, never refufmg to teach 
another. . Dry den's Dufrefnoy. 

And fall thefe fayinra from that gentle tongue, 

Where civil fpcech ana foft pcrfuafion hung. Prior. 

1 1. Grave ; (bber ; not gay or fhewy. 

I hus night oft fee me in thy pale career, 

’Till civil fuited morn appear. Milton's Poems. 

12. Relating to the ancient confular or imperial government ; 
as, civil law. 


Ci 


No woman had it, but a civil doctor. Shak. Merck ofVen. 
vi'lian. n.f. [civilis, Lat.] One that profefles the know- 


I. 


to its 


gtne- 
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ledge of the old Roman law, and of general equity. 

1 he profeflors of that law, called civilians , becaufc the civil 
law is their guide, fhould not be difcountenanced nor dif- 
couragcd. Bacon's Advice to Fillers. 

A depending kingdom is a term of art, unknown to all 
ancient civilians , and writers upon government. Swift. 

Civilisation, n.f. [from civil.] 

A law, a£t of juftice, or judgment, which renders a cri- 
minal proccfs civil ; which is performed by turning an infor- 
mation into an inqueft, or the contrary. Harris. 

Civi'lity. n.f. [from civil.] 

1. Freedom from barbarity; the flate of being civilifcd. 

T. hcEnglifh were at firft as flout and warlike a people as 
ever the Irifh ; and yet are now brought unto that civility , 
that no nation in the world excelleth them in all goodly con- 
verfation, and all the fludics of knowledge and humanity. 

Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 
Divers great monarchies have rifen from barbarifm to civi- 
lity, ami fallen again to ruin. Davies on Ireland. 

Wherefoe’er her conquering eagles fled, 

Arts, learning, and civility were fpread. Denham's Poems. 

2 . Politcnefs; complaifance ; elegance of behaviour. 

Art thou thus boldcn’d, man, by thy diftrefs ; 

Or elfe a rude defpifer of good manners, 

T hat in civility thou feem’fl fo empty ? Sbak. As you like it. 
He, by his great civility and affability, wrought very much 
upon the people. Clarendon , b. viii. 

I fhould be kept from a publication, did not what your civi- 
lity calls a requeft, your greatnefs, command. South. 

Wc, in point of civility , yield to others in our own 
houfes. Swift. 

3. Rule- of decency; pradlife of politcnefs. 

Love taught him fhame ; and fhame, with love at ftrife. 
Soon taught the fweet civilities of life. Dryd. Cym. andlpbig. 

To C i'vilize. v. a. [from civil . ] To reclaim from favage- 
nefs and brutality ; to inftrudt in the arts of regular life. 

W e fend the graces and the mufes forth. 

To civilize and to inftruct die North. JFaller. 

Mufaeus firft, then Orpheus civilize 
Mankind, and gave the world their deities. Denham. 

Amongft thofe who arc counted the civilized part of man- 
kind, this original law of nature ftill takes place. Locke. 

Oliris, or the Bacchus of the antients, is reported to have 
civilized the Indians, and reigned amongft them fifty-two 
years. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Ci'vilizer. n.f. [from civilize.] He that reclaims others from 
a wild and favage life ; he that teaches die rules and cufloms 
of civility. 

The civilizers ! — the difturbers, fay ; — 

The robbers, the corrupters of mankind ! 

Proud vagabonds ! Philips's Briton. 

CP v illy. adv. [from civil.] 

1. In a manner relating to government, or to the rights or cha- 
racter of a member of a community; not naturally; not 
ecclefiaflically ; not criminally. 

Men that are civil lead their lives after one common law ; 
for that a multitude fhsuld, without harmony amongft. tliem- 
felvcs, concur in the doing of one thing ; for this is civilly to 
live ; or fhould manage community of life, it is not pofliblc. 

Hooker , b. i. p. 46. 

That accufation, which is publick, is cither civilly com- 
menced for the private fatisfadlion of the party injured ; or 
elfe criminally, that is, for fome publick punifhment. Ayliffe. 

2 . Politely; complaifantly ; gently; without rudenefs ; without 
brutality. 

I will deal civilly with his poems : nothing ill is to he fpoken 
of the dead. Dryden's Preface to his Fables. 

I would have had Almeria and Ofinyn parted civilly, as if 
it was not proper for lovers to do fo. Collier s View of the Stage. 

He thought them folks that loft their way, 

And afk’d diem civilly to flay. Prior. 

3. Without gay or gaudy colours. 

The chambers were handfome and cheerful, and furmfhed 
civilly. Bacon's New Atlantis. 

Cize. n.f. [perhaps from incifa, Lat. fliapcd or cut to a certain 


Waller. 

Dryden. 

Swift. 
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si;tL7lr:s°;“ y,hins - wi:h 

If no motion can alter bodies, that is* reduce them r. 
other aze or figure, then there is none of itfelf to jrivc rl' me 
the aze and figure which they have. Grew's Cofmol* b . , , V 
lack, n.f [klalfcbtn. Germ, to ratde; to make a noife.i ’ 
Any thing that makes a tailing and importunate iioil'c- pen, 
rally ufed, in contempt, for the tongue, 1 £ 

But ftill his tongue ran on, 

And with its everlafting clack , 

Set all mens ears upon the rack. Hudibras. \ Part ii. 

Fancy flows in, and mufe flies high ; 

He knows not when my clack will lie. p ■ 

2 . The Clack of a Mill. A bell diat rings when more corn 
is required to be put in. 

Says John, juft at the hopper will I ftand; 

And mark the clack how juftly it will found. Betterton 

To Clack, v. n [from the noun.] 

1. To make a chinking noife. 

2 . T o let the tongue run. 

I o Clack, v. a. As to clack wool, is to cut off the fheep’s 
mark, which makes [t to weigh lefs, and fo yield the lefs 
cuftom to the king. 6W. 

Clad, part.pret. [This participle, which is now referred to 
clothe, feems originally to have belonged to cloden , or fome 
fuch word, like klccden, Dutch.] Clothed; inverted; garbed. 
He had clad himfelf with a new garment. 1 Kings xi. 29. 

Beyond 

The flow’ry dale of Sibma, clad with vine. Milt. Par. Lf. 

But virtue too, as well as vice, is clad 
In flefh and blood. 

To her the weeping heav’ns become ferene ; 

For her the ground is clad in cheerful green. 

The courtiers were all mod magnificiently clad. 

To CLAIM, v. a. [clamer, French.] To demand of right ; to 
require authoritatively ; not to beg or accept as favour, but to 
exadt as due. 

If only one man hath a divine right to obedience, no body 
can claim that obedience but he that can fliew his right Lode. 

Wemufl know how the firft ruler, from whom anyone 
claims, came by his authority, before we can know who his 2 
right to fucceed him in it. Locke. 

Poets have undoubted right to claim. 

If not the greateft, the moll billing name. C engi ne. 

Claim, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. A demand of any tiling, as due. 

You, in the right of lady Blanch your wife, 

May then make all the claim that Arthur did. Sbak. K.John. 

Forfworn thyfclf ! The traitor’s odious name 
I firft return, and then difprove thy claim. Dryden. 

Will he not, therefore, of the two evils chufe the leaft, 
by fubmitting to a matter, who hath no immediate claim upon 
him, rather than to another, who hath already revived feveral 
claims^ upon him ? Swift. 

2 . A title to any privilege or pofleffion in the hands of ano her. 

Either there mud have been hut one fovereign over them 
all, or elfe every father of a family had been as good a prince, 
and had as good a claim to royalty as thefe. Locke. 

3. In law. 

A demand of any thing that is in the pofleffion of another, 
or at the leaft out of his own : as claim by charter, claim by 
defeent. Cowd. 

4. The phrafes are commonly to make claim, or to lay claim. 

The king of Pruffia lays in his claim for Neuf-Chatcl, as he 
did for the principality of Orange. Addifon on Italy. 

If God, by his pofitivc grant, gave dominion to any man, 
primogeniture can lay no claim to it, unlefs God fo ordained. 

Locke. 

Claimable, adj. [from claim.] That which may be de- 
manded as due. 

Claimant, n.f. [from claim.] lie that demands any tiling 
as unjuftly detained by another. 

A Cla imer. n.f [from claim.] He that makes a demand; 
he that requires any thing, as unjuftly with-held from bio. 

Clair-cbscure. n.f See Clare-obscure. 

To Cla'mber. v. n. [probably corrupted from climb-, as 
climber , clamber.] To climb with difficulty ; as with both 
hands and feet. 

The kitchen malkin pins 
Her richeft lockram ’bout her rcechy neck, 

Clamb'ring the walls to eye him. Shakefpcards CaiolankS. 

When you hear the drum. 

Clamber not you up to the cafcmcnts then. Shakfpcarc. 
The men there do not without fome difficulty clambei up 
the acclivities, dragging their kinc with them. Ray on the t.ua.. 

They were forced to clamber over fo many rocks, am to 
tread upon the brink of fo many precipices, that were 
very often in danger of their lives. Addifon' s Freeholder, N • 2 /‘ 

To CLAMM. v. a. [in fome provinces, to clean, from dxman, 
Sax. to glew together.] To clog with any glutinous matter. 
A fwarm of wafps got into a honcy-por, and 
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again. 


The fprigs were 
clammed and taken. 
Cla'mminess. n.f 
tenacity 


Let 


US withdraw all fuppKcs from our luffs, and not by any 
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Moxon. 
tenacious; 


•loved and clammed themfelves* 'till there was no getting out 
AO \ L Eft range, Fab. exxvi. 

all dawbed with lime, and the birds 

L' Eft range. 

[from clammy.] Vifcofity ; vifeidity ; 

;oiiiiciiy -, ropinefs. . , , 

A ercafypipkin will fpoil the elammmcf of the glew 
Cla'mmv. adj. [from da mm.] Vifcohs ; glutinous ; tc 

adhefive; ropy. ... 

Bodies clammy and cleaving, are fuch as have an appetite, 
at once, to follow another body, and to hold to themfelves. 

Bacon's Natural Hijlory, N°. 293. 
Neither the brain nor Ipirits can conferve motion . the for- 
mer is of fuch a clammy confiflcnce, it can no more retain it 
than a quagmire. Glanv. Scepf c. 6. 

Aghaft he wak’d, and, flatting from his bed, 

Cold fwcats, in clammy drops, his limbs o erfpread. Dryden. 

I drop with clammy fweat. Dryden’s Fables. 

Joyful thou’lt fee 

The clammy furface all o’er flrown with tribes 
Of greedy infects. . Philips. 

There is an unftuous clammy vapour that arifes from the 
ftum of grapes, when they lie mafhed together in the vat, 
which puts out a light, when dipped into it. Addifon on Italy. 

The continuance of the fever, clammy fweats, palencfs, and 
at laft a total ceflation of pain, arc figns of a gangrene and 
approaching death. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Clamorous, adj. [from clamour.] Vociferous; noify; tur- 
bulent; loud. 

It is no fuffkient argument to fay, that, in urging thefe 
ceremonies, none arc fo clamorous as Papifls, and they whom 
Papifts fuborn. Hooker, b. iv. fell. 9. 

He kifs’d her lips 

With fuch a clamorous fmack, that at the parting 

All the church eccho’d. Shakefpearc s Taming of the ShVew. 

At my birth 

The goats ran from the mountains, and the herds 
Were rtrangely clam'rous in the frighted fields. Shakefpearc. 

With the clam’rous report of war. 

Thus will I drown your exclamations. Shake f. Richard III. 

Then various elements againfl thee join’d, 

In one more various animal combin’d, C 

And fram’d the clam'rous race of bufy humankind. Pope. J 
A pamphlet that will fettle the wavering, inftruct the igno- 
rant, and inflame the clamorous. Swift. 

CLA'MOUR. n.f [ clamor , Latin.] 

1. Outcry; noife; exclamation; vociferation: 

Revoke thy doom. 

Or whilft I can vent clamour from my throat. 

I’ll tell thee, thou do’ft evil. Shakcfp. King Lear. 

The people grew then exorbitant in their clamours for 
juflice. King Charles. 

The Maid 

Shall weep the fury of my love decay’d ; 

And weeping follow me, as thou do’ft now. 

With idle clamours of a broken vow. Prior . 

2 . It is ufed fometimes, but lefs fitly, of inanimate things. 

Here the loud Arno's boifl’rous clamours ccafe. 

That with fubmiffivc murmurs glides in peace. Addifon. 
To Cla mour. v. 11 [from the noun.] To make outcries; 
to exclaim ; to vocifpratc ; to roar in turbulence. 

The obfeure bird clamour'd the live-long night. Shakcfp. 
Clamour your tongues, and not a word more. Shakefpcare. 
Let them not come in multitudes, or in a tribunitious 
manner; for that is to clamour counfcls, not to inform 

Bacon's Eftay, 21. 

CLAMP, n. f [clomp, French.] 

1. A piece of wood joined to another, as an addition of 
ftrength. 

2. A quantity of bricks. 

To burn a clamp of brick of fixteen thoufimd, they allow 
feven ton of coals Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

1 o Li. amp. v. a. [from the noun.] 

When a piece of board is fitted with the grain to the end 

/ a I 10 , ther >r c ?* board crofs the grain, the firft board is 
damped. I hus the ends of tables arc commonly damped , to 
preferve them from warp. ng. Moxon s Mcch. Excr. 

hnVj 4 i ] ° ttlfh ° riSinal 1 ^ 

*• A family ; a race. 

„ _ They around the flag 

q eacb k ,s faction, in their feveral clans, 

Mib^ P ° PUl L US ’ un : ,, V mber ’f Milton' sParadife Loft, b. ii. 
Milton was the poetical fon of Spenfcr, and Mr. Waller of 

Si" ^ clans as well as 

A body or fed of perfons, in a fenfe of contempt. J 

if I fail ilf " /''V 1 '* 1 of his clan m:, y >^ot me for a cheat 

ClI WT Par / iCU an T > S 


Priori 
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fecret referred affection give them clancular aids to niaintaiil 
their rebellion. Decay of .et,. 

CLANDE'STINE. [adj. dandeflinus, Lat.] Secret ; hidden ; 
private ; in an ill ferife. 

Tho’ nitrous tenipeft?; and clandeftine ffcathj 
Fill’d the deep caves, and num’rohs vaults beneath. B-.ackm. 
Clandestinely, adv. [from clandejline.] Secretly ; private- 
ly; in private; in fecrct. , 

There have been two printed papers chndcjhncly fpread 
about, whereof no man is able to trace the original. Swift. 
CLANG, n. f [clangor, Lat.] A fliarp, fhrill noife. 

With fuch a horrid dang 
As on mount Sinai rang, 

While the red fire and fmould’rmg clouds out brake. Ah. ton. 

An ifland, fait and bare. 

The haunt of feals and ores, and fea-mews dang. Milton. 

What clangs were heard in German fkies afar,^ 

Of arms and armies rufhingto the war. Dryd. Virg. Georg. 

Guns, and trumpets dang, and folcmn found 
Of drunks, o’crcame their groans. Philips: 

To Clanc. v. n. [c/a ago, Lat.] To clatter ; to make a loud 
fhrill noife. 

Have I not in a pitched battle heard 
Loud ’larums, neighing fleeds, and trumpets clang. Shakcf 

The Libyans clad in armour, lead 
The dance ; and clanging fwords and fhiclds they beat. Prior . 
To Clang, v. a. To ftrike together with a noife. 

The fierce Curetes trod tumultuous 
Their myftick dance, and clang'd their founding arms; 
Induftrious with the warlike din to quell 
Thy infant cries. 

Cla'ncour. n.f. [clangor, Lat.] A loud fhrill found. 

In death he cried, 

Like to a difmal clangour heard from far, 

Warwick, revenge my death. Shakcfp. Henry VI; 

With joy they view the waving enfigns fly, 

And hear the trumpet’s clangour pierce the fky. Dryd. Aon: 
Cla'ncous. adj. [from clang.] Making a clang. 

We do not obferve the c rants, and birds of long necks, 
have any mufical, but harfh and clangous throats. Brcnvn. 
Clank, n.f [from clang.] A loud, fhrill, fliarp noife, made 
by the collifion of hard and fonorous bodies. 

They were joined by the melodious dank of marrow-bone 
and clever. Sped at or, N°. 617. 

To CLAP. v. a. [clappan, Sax. klappen, Dutch.] 
x. To ftrike together ivith a quick motion, fo as to make a noife 
by die collifion. 

Following the fliers, 

With them he enters ; who, upon the hidden, 

C/apt to their gates. Shakcjpcare s Coriolanus. 

Men fhall clap their hands at him, and fhall hifs hirii but of 
his place. Job, xxvii. 23. 

Have you never feen a citizen, in a cold morning, dapping 
his fides, and walking before his /hop ? Dryd. Spanijh Fryar. 

He crowing dapp'd his wings, th’ appointed call 
To chuck his wives together in the hall. Dryden's Fables. 

Each poet of the air her glory fings. 

And round him the pleas’d audiertcc clap their wings. Dryd. 
He had juft time to get in and clap to the door; to avoid 
the blow. 1 Locke on Education. 

In flow’ry wreaths the royal virgin drertr 
His bending horns, and kindly clapt his breaft. Addifon. 

Glad of a quarrel; ftraight I dap the door, 

Sir, let me fee your works and you no more. Popes Epiftlcs. 
2 . To add one thine to another, implying the idea of fomething 
hafty, unexpected, or fudden. 

As fummer Weareth out, they dap mouth to rrioiith, wing 
towing, and leg to leg; and fo, after a fweet fin gin g, fail 
-' nt ? ^ a k. cs ‘ Car a/Is Survey of Cornwall. 

Phis pink is one of Cupid’s carriers : clap on more fails ; 
P u ^ uc - Shakefpearc' s Merry / Fives of JWntdfor. 

omooth temptations, like the fun, make a maiden lay by 
her veil and robe ; Miich perfecution, like the northern wind, 
made her hold fall, and clap clofe about her. Taylor. 

cr a , m ‘? n be Eighty commended, we think him fufficiently 
IcfTened, if we dap fin, or forty; or infirmity into his ac- 

COl " lt- , Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

Kazor-makers generally dap a fmall bar of Venice fteel be- 
tween two fmall bars of F lemifh fteel. Moxon' s Mcch. Excr * 

The man clapt his fingCrs one day to his mouth, and blew 
upon them. jj E ft) - ~- 

His fhield thrown by; to mitigate the fmart, 

He clapp'd his hand upon the wounded part. Di ed. JEncid 
If you leave fome Tpace empty for the air, then clap your 
hand upon the mouth of the vcffcl, and the fifhes will contend 
to get uppermoft in the water R ay ' n the Crtatim% 

I would be as abfurd as to fay, he dapped fpurs to his horfe 
at bt. James s, and galloped away to the Hague. Addifon. 

By.havtng them minds yet in their perfcCt freedom and i n- 
differency the likelier to purfue truth the better, having no 
biafs yet dapped on to miflead them. fi-cke 

1 have obferved a certain chearfulnefs in as bad a fyftcm of 

features 
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features as ever was clapped together, which hath appeared 
lovely. Addi foils Spectator, N°. 156 - 

Let all her ways be unconfin’d. 

And dap your padlock on her mind. Prior. 

Socrates or Alexander might have a fool’s coat clapt upon 
them, and perhaps neither wifdom nor majefty would fccure 
them from a fnccr. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

3. To do any thing with a fudden hafty motion, or unexpectedly. 

We were dead afleep. 

And, how we know not, all clapt under hatches. Shakefp. 
He was no fooner entered into the town, but a fcambling 
foldier clapt hold of his bridle, which he thought was in a 
begging or in a drunken fafhion. Wotton's Life of Duke of Buck. 

So much from the reft of his countrymen, and indeed from 
his whole fpccies, that his friends would have clapped him into 
bedlam, and have begged his eftate. Sped at or, N°. 576. 

Have you obferv’d a fitting hare, 

Lift’ning and fearful of the ftorm 

Of horns and hounds, clap back her ear. Prior. 

We will take our remedy at law, and clap an aCtion upon 
you for old debts. Arbuthnot' s Hijlory of John Bull. 

4. To celebrate or praife by clapping the hands ; to applaud. 

I have often heard the ftationer wilhing for thofe hands to 
take off his melancholy bargain, which clapped its performance 
on the ftage. Dedication to Drydcn's Spanijb Fryar. 

5. To infedt with a venereal poifon. [See the noun.] 

I f the patient hath been formerly clapt , it will be the more 
difficult to cure him the fccond time, and worfe the third. 

Wifeman's Surgery. 

Let men and manners ev’ry difh adapt ; 

Who’d force his pepper where his guefts are clapt? King. 

6. To Clap up. To complete fuddcnly, without much pre- 
caution. 

No longer than we well Could wafh our hands, 

To dap this royal bargain up of peace. Shakef. King John. 

Was ever match clapt up fo fuddenly ? Shakejpeare. 
A peace may be clapped up with that fuddennefs, that the 
forces, which arc now in motion, may uncxpc&edlv fall upon 
his Ikirts. Howe? s Focal Foreji. 

To Clap. v. n. 

1. To move nimbly with a noife. 

Every door flew open 

T’ admit my entrance ; and then clapt behind me. 

To bar my going back. Drydens Cleomenes . 

A whirlwind rofe, that, with a violent blaft. 

Shook all the dome : the doors around me clapt. Dryden. 

2. To enter with alacrity and brilknefs upon any thing. 

Come, a fong. 

— Shall we clap into’t roundly, without faying we are hoarfe ? 

Shakefpcare s As you like it. 

3. To ftrike the hands together in applaufe. 

All the beft men are ours ; for ’tis, ill hap 
If they hold, when their ladies bid ’em clap. 

Epilogue to Henry VIII. 

Clap, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. A loud noife made by fudden collifion. 

Clive the door fuch a clap as you go out, as will lhake the 
whole room, and make every thing rattle in it. Swift. 

2. A fudden or unexpected a£t or motion. 

It is monftrous to me, that the South-fea fhould pay half 
their debts at one clap. Swift s Letters. 

3. An cxplofion of thunder. _ , 

There (hall be horrible claps of thunder, and flafhes of 
lightning, voices and earthquakes. Hakewill on Providence. 

The clap is paft, and now the Ikies are dear. Dryd. Juv. 

4. An act of applaufe. 

The actors, in the midft of an innocent old play, are often 
ftartled in the midft of unexpected claps or hifles. Addtjon. 

5. A venereal infection, [from clapoir, Fr.] t 

Time, that at laft matures a clap to pox. J.°P e J ^ * 

6. [With Falconers.] The nether part of the beak of a hawk. 

C'la'pper. n.f. [from clap.] 

j . One who claps with his hands ; an applauder. 

2. The tongue of a bell. , 

He hath a heart as found as a bell, and h.s tongue is lie 
clapper ; for what his heart thinks, his tongue fpeaks. SbakeJ. 

1 few a young lady fall down the other day, and fee much 
refembled an overturned bell without a dapper. Addfi. Guard. 
77 w Clamper of a Mill. A piece of wood for fbakmg the 
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A flaming yellow here they fpread. 

Draw' oft in blue, or charge in red ; 

"V ct from thefe colours, oddlv mix’d, 

Your fight upon the whole is fix’d. 

CIa'ret. n.f. [ ciairct , Fr.] French wine, of a 
red colour. 

Red and white wine are in a trice confounded into claret. Boyle 
The claret lmooth, red as the lips we prefs ° " 

In fparlding fancy, while we drain the bowl. Thomf. Autumn 
Cim'ricord. n.f. [from clarus and chorda, Latin.] 

A mufical instrument in form of a fpinettc, but more ancient 




. Prior. 
clear pa | e . 


ToClappercla'w. v. a. [from clap and claw.] To tongue- 

beat ; to fcold. , _ , . 

Now they are clapperclawing one another, II g * 

; Shakef pear e s Trotlus and Crefjida. 

They’ve alwavs been at daggers-drawing. 

And one another clapperclawing. Hud, bras, part 11. canto 2. 
Cla'rexceux, or Cla'rencieux. n.f. The fecond k.ngat 
arms : fo named from the dutchy of Clarence. _ , 

Clare-obscure, n.f [from clarus, bright, and obfeurus, Lat.J 
Light and {hade in painting. 

As mafters in the ciarc-obfcure. 

With various light your eyes allure} 


It has forty-nine or fifty keys, and feventy firings. Chambers 

Clarification, n.f [from clarify.] The ad of nrakinr 
any thing clear from impurities. “ 

Liquors are, many of them, at the firft, thick and trou- 
bled; as muftc, wort, Ac. but to know the means of accele- 
rating clarification, we rnuft firft know the caufes of clarifi- 
cation. Bacon s Natural Hi/lory, N 5 . ?or 

To CLA'RIFY. V. a. [ clarifier , French.] 

1. To purify or clear any liquor; to feparate feculences or im- 
purities. 

The apothecaries clarify their fyrups by whites of eggs, 
beaten with the juices which they would clarify ; which whites 
of eggs gather all the dregs and groffer parts of the juice to 
them; and after, the fyrup being fet on the fire, the whites of 
eggs thcmfclves harden, and are taken forth. Bac. Nat. Hift. 

2 . To brighten ; to illuminate: this fenfe is rare. 

The will was then ductile and pliant to all the motions of 
right reafon : it met the dictates of a clarified underftanding 
half way. South’s Sermons. 

TheChriftian religion is the only means that God has fandi- 
fied, to fet fallen man upon his legs again, to clarify his rea- 
fon, and to redify his will. South's Sermons. 

Cla'r ion. n.f. [ clarin , Span, from clarus, loud, Lat.] A 
trumpet; a wind-inftrument of war. 

And after, to his palace he them brings. 

With {hams, and trumpets, and with clarions Tweet-; 

And all the way the joyous people lings. Fairy Queen. 

Then ftrait commands, that at the warlike found 
Of trumpets loud, and clarions, be uprear’d 
The mighty ftandard. Milton's Paradife Left, b. i. /. 5]. 

Let fuller notes th’ applauding world amaze. 

And the loud clarion labour in your praife. Pope. 

Cla'rity. n.f. [clarte, French, claritas, Latin.] Brightnefs; 
fplendour. 

A light by abundant clarity invifiblc; an underftanding 
which itfelf can only comprehend. Sir Walter Raleigh. 

Cla'ry. n.f. An herb. 

It hath a labiated flower of one leaf, whofe upper lip is 
fhort and crefted ; but the under one is divided into three 
parts : the middle divifion is hollowed like a fpoon. Out of 
the flower-cup arifes the pointal, fixed like a nail to the hin- 
der part of the flower, and attended with four embryo’s, 
which turn to fo many roundifh feeds, inclofcd in the cup of 
the flower. It grows wild on dry banks. Miller. 

Plants that have circled leaves do all abound with moifture. 
The weakeft kind of curling is roughnefs ; as in clary and 
burr. Bacon's Natural Hijlory, N°. 651. 

To CLASH, v. n. [klct fen, Dut. to make a noife.] 

1. To make a noife by mutual collifion ; to ftrike one againft 
another. 

Three times, as of the clajhing found 
Of arms, we heard. Denham. 

Thofe few that fhould happen to dajh, might rebound after 
the collifion ; or if they cohered, yet, by the real conflict with 
other atoms, might be feparated again. Bentley. 

How many candles may fend out their light, without clajb- 
ing upon one another ; which argues the fmallnefs of the 
parts of light, and thelargenefs of the intcrftices between par- 
ticles of air and other bodies. Cheyne's Phil. Brin. 

2. To a& with oppofite power, or contrary direction. 

Neither was there any queen- mother who might .clajh wit 
his counfellors for authority. Bacon's Henry V HI. 

Thofe that will not be convinced what a help this is to tne 
masiftracy, would find it, if they fhould chance to dajh. 

5 3 South s Sermons. 

3. To contradict ; oppofe. . 

Wherever there are men, there will be clajhing *°® eum 
or other; and a knock, or a conteft, fpoils all. L'hjtrange. 

The abfurdity in this inftancc is obvious ; and yet eve ) 
time that clajhing metaphors are put together, this fauI ‘ l5Con1 ' 
mitted Sped at or, N«. 59 S- 

To Clash, v. a. To ftrike one thingagainft another, fo as to 
produce a noife. 

The nodding ftatue clafh'd his arms, 

And with a fullcn found and feeble cry, , 

Half funk, and half pronounced the word of victory. V / • 

Clash, n. fi [from the verb J 

1 . A noify collifion of two bodies. . 

The clajh of arms and voice of men we hear. Dei. 

He nobly feiz’d thee in the dire alarms , * 

Of war and {laughter and the dajh of arms. Pope s 0 
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2 Oppofition ; contradiflioft. . 

Then from the clafhes between popes and kings, 

from flint’s collifion. formes. Denham. 


1 ncn iroiii uic c iujuq * ° 

Debate, like fparks from flint’s collifion, fprmgs. . 

In the very next line he reconciles the fathers and fcripture, 
and fhews there is no clajh betwixt them. Atterbury. 

A CLASP, n. f [chefpe, Dutch.] 

1 . A hook to hold any thing clofe ; as a book, or garment. 
The fcorpion’s claws here grafp a wide extent, 

And here the crabs in letter dafps are bent. Addifi Ovid. Met. 
Hereupon he took me afide, and opening the clafps of the 
pirchment cover, fpokc, to my great furprize, in Enghfh. 

Arbuthnot and Pope s Mart. Senb. 


2. 


An embrace, in contempt. 

Your fair daughter, 

Tranfportcd with no worfe nor better guard. 

But with a knave of hire, a gondalier. 

To the grofs clafps of a lafeivious Moor. Shakefp. Othello. 
To Clasp, v. a. [from the noun.] 

I. To fliUt with a clafp. 

Sermons are the keys of the kingdom of heaven, and do 
open the fcripturcs ; which being but read, remain, in com- 
parifon, ftill clafped. _ Hooker, b. v. fed -- 


22 . 


Pope. 

Milton's Paradife Lo/l. 
extended ; to inclofe between the 


on, {till clajped. rtooner , a. \ 

There Caxton flept, with Wynkin at his fide. 

One clafp' d in wood, and one in ftrong cow-hide 

2. To eaten and hold by twining. 

Direct 

The clafping ivy where to climb. 

3. To hold with the hands extende 
hands. 

Occafton turneth the handle of the bottle firft to be re- 
ceived, and after the belly, which is hard to clafp. Bacon’s Ejf. 

4. To embrace. 

Thou art a (lave, whom fortune’s tender arm 

With favour never clafpt, but bred a dog. Shakefp. Timon. 

Thy fuppliant 

I beg, and clafp thy knees. Milton's Paradife Lojl , b. x. 

He ftoop’d below 

The flying fpear, and fhun’d the promis’d blow ; 

Then creeping, clafp' d the hero’s knees, and pray’d. Dryd. 

Now, now he clafps her to his panting breaft ; 

Now he devours her with his eager eyes. Smith. 

5. To inclofe. 

Boys, with women’s voices, 

Strive to fpeak big, and clafp their female joints 

In ftiff unweildy arms againft thy crown. Shak. Richard II. 

Cla'sper. n.f. [from clafp.] The tendrcls or threads of 
creeping plants, by which they cling to other things for 
fupport. 

The tendrcls or dafpers of plants are given only to fuch 
fpccics as have weak and infirm ftalks. Ray on the Creation. 

Claspknife. n.f. [from clafp and knife.] A knife which 
folds into the handle. 

CLASS, n.f. [from clafps, Latin.] 

1. A rank or order of perfons. 

Segrais has diftinguiflied the readers of poetry, according to 
their capacity of judging, into three claffes. Dryd. Ain. Dedie. 

2. A number of boys learning the fame leflon at the fchoo!. 

We {hall be feized away from this lower dafs in the fchool 
of knowledge, and our convcrfation fhall be with angels and 
illuminated fpirhs. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind, p. i. 

3. A fet of beings or things ; a number ranged in diftribution, 
under fomc common denomination. 

Among this herd of politicians, any one fett make a very 
confiderablc clajs of men. Add Jon’ s Freeholder , N°. 53. 

Whatc’er of mungrcl, no one dafs admits 

A wit with dunces, and a dunce with wits. Dunciad, b. iv. 

To Class, v a. [from the noun.] To range according to 
fome ftated method of diftribution; to range according to 
different ranks. 6 

I confidcred that by the clafpng and methodizing fuch paf- 
fages, I might inftrudt the reader. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Cla'ssick. \ ad E [ cla f icus > La tm ] 

«. Relating to antique authors; relating to literature. 

Poetick fields cncompafs me around, 

And ftill I feem to tread on clafjick ground. Addifon. 

fmm t ,Cm t le , S C!UUS of dajftck learning dwelleth, and 

R,m - * 

from this ftandard the value of the Roman weights and 

Mr h Greav wt ’’ ^ of whidl 1 have followed 

this iSieS Wh ° maybejU% reck0ned a author on 

ClaW;T;, r r i er r -1 a Arbuthnot on Coins. 

A ss CK n.f [ dafficus , Lat.] An author of the firft rank • 
ufeally taken for ancient authors. ’ 

CLASSIS. n. f. [ Latin.] Otdcr ; fort ; body. 

allhecodd mS 1 ’ is K °P inion °[ 11131 cla ^ of men, and did 

To CLAT 1 er C „ m g ’ , c C/W ™- 

1 To -r L \ M^r-unje, a rattle, Saxon.] 

' together! ° y k “ 0ckm 2 two Porous bodies frequently 
Vol. N I° W thefpr! S ht, y trum P«» from afar, 


Had rouz’d the neighing ftccds to fcour the ne.«is. 

While the fierce riders clatter’d on their fluelds. Dryd: /£». 

2. To utter a noife by being {truck together. 

All that night was heard an unwonted clattering of weapons, 
and of men running to and Iro. Knolles's Hi/lory of the Tu::s. 

Down funk the motifter-bulk, and prefs’d the ground ; 
His arms and clatt'ring {hick! on the vaft body found. Dryd: 

Their clattering arms with the fierce {hocks refound. 
Helmets and broken launccs fpread the ground. Granville. 

3. To talk faft and idly. 

Here is a great deal of good matter 
Loft for lack of telling ; 

Now, fiker, I fee thoudo’ft but clatter', ^ 

Harm may come of mclling. Spenfrr s Pa/laals. 

All thofe airy {peculations, which bettered not meti s man- 
ners, were only a noife and clattering of words. Decay of 1 iety. 

To Cla'tter. v. a. 

1. To ftrike any thing f» as to make it found and rattle. 

I only with an oaken ftaff will meet thee. 

And raife fuch outcries on thy clatter'd iron, 

That thou oft’ {halt wi{h thyfclf at Gath. Miltons Agonijl. 

When all the bees are gone to fettle. 

You clatter ftill your brazen kettle. Swift - 

2. To difputc, jar, or clamour. Martin. A low word. 

A Cla'tter. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A rattling noife made by the frequent and quick collifion of 
fonorous bodies. A clatter is a clajh often repeated with great 
quickncfs, and feems to convey the idea oi a found {harper 
and fliriller than rattle. [See the verb ] 

I have feen a monkey overthrow all the dilhes and plates in 
a kitchen, merely for the pleafure of feeing them tumble, and 
hearing the clatter they made in their fall. Swift to Ld. Bolingb. 

2. It is ufed for any tumultuous and confufed noife. 

By this great clatter, one of greateft.notc 
Seems bruited. Shakef pear e’ s Macbeth. 

Grow to be fhort. 

Throw by your clatter. 

And handle the matter. Ben. Johnfons "Under-woods. 

0 Rourk’s jolly boys 
Ne’er dreamt of the matter, 

’Till rous’d by the noife. 

And mufical clatter. Swift. 

The jpmliling particles of matter. 

In chaos make not fuch a clatter. Swift. 

Cla'vated. ad}, [davatus, Lat.] Knobbed; let with knobs. 
Thefe appear plainly to have been clavatfd fpikes of fome 
kind of echinus ovarius. Woodward on Fojjils. 

Cla'udent. adj. [clandcns, Lat.] Shutting; inclofing; con- 
fining. ' ~ DiSI. 

1 o CLA'UDICATE. v. n. [claudico, Latin.] To halt ; to 
Jimp- Di£I. 

Claudica'tion. n.f. [from clau die ale.] The act or ha’-.it of 
halting. D/tf. 

Clave, [the preterite of cleave.] Sec Cleave. 

Cla'villated. adj. [daveUatus, low Latin. J Made with 
burnt tartar. A chymical term. Chambers. 

Air, tranfmitted through clavellated allies into an exhauft^d 
receiver, lofes weight as it paffes through them. Arbuthnot. 

Cla'ver. n.f. [claepcp pypr. Sax.] This is now univerfelly 
written clover, though not fo properly. See Clover. 

Cla'vicle. n.f. [cla. Lula, Lat.] '1 lie collarbone. 

Some quadrupeds can bring their fore feet unto their 
mouths ; as molt that have the clavicles, or collar bones. 

Brown's V ulgar Errours. 
A girl was brought with angry wheals down her neck, 
towards the clavicle. Wijeman s Surgery. 

Clause, n.f. [ daufula , Latin.] 

1 . A fentence ; a fingle part of a difeourie ; a fubdivifion of a larger 
fentence; fo much of a fentence as is to be conftrued together. 

God may be glorified by .obedience, and obeyed by per- 
formance of his will, although no fpecial claufe or fentence of 
fcripture be in every fuch action fet before men’s eyes to war- 

rant ‘ t- , Hooker ,' b. ii. fed. 2. 

2. An article, or particular ftipulation. 

The claufe is untrue which they add, conccrnino- the 

w‘l c l- j • Hooker, b. w. fd.ee. 

When, after his death, they were fent both to Jews and 
Oentiles, wc find not this claufe in their commiffion. South 

VLA USTRAL. adj. [from claujlriim, Lat.] Relating to a cloy- 
lter, or religious houfe. 3 

Clauflral priors arc fuch as prefide over monafterics, next 
to the abbot or chief governour in fuch religious houfes A-l-fFe 

Cla Usure. ,/ [claujura, "Last . ] Confinement; the aftoffout- 
ting ; the ft ate of being Ihut. 

be 'bom™ m ° nafterIeS the fcvcrit >’ of the daufurl is hard to 
A CLAW. n.f. [clapan, Saxon.] Gcdues. 

1. J he foot of a beaft or bird, armed with fharp nails; or the 
pincers or holders of a {hcll-fifti. * ' 

1 few her range abroad to feck her food, 
embrue her teeth and claws with lukewarm blood. 

Spa-fir's Vfi C f Bellajt 
What’s 
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, What’s juftice to a man, or laws, 

I hat never comes within their daws ? Hudiiras , p. ii. 

He foftens the harfh rigour of the laws. 

Blunts their keen edge, and grinds their harpy claws. Garth. 
2 * Sometimes a hand, in contempt. 

1 o Ci.aw. v. a. [clapan, Saxon. ] 

X. To tear with nails or claws. 

Look, if the wither’d elder hath not his poll claw'd like 
a P‘ irr °t- Shake/peare's Henry IV. p. ii. 

i. I o pull, as with the nails. 

Adding to the former tlicfc many changes that have hap- 
pened ftnee, I am afraid we (hall not fo cafdy claw oft' that 
namc * South's Sermons. 

3. I o tear or fcratch in general. 

But we mud claw ourfclves with fhnmeful 
And heathen ftripes, by their example. Hudihras , p. ii. 

'1 hey for their own opinions ftand faft. 

Only to have them claw’d and canvaft. Hudihras , p. ii. 

4. 'To fcratch or tickle. 

I mull laugh when I am merry, and claw no man in his 
humour. Shakejpeare’s Much ado about Nothing. 

5. To flatter: an obfolctc fenfe. See Clawback. 

6. To Ci. a w off, or away. Tofcold; to rail at. 

You thank the place where you found money ; but the jade 
fortune is to be clawed away for’t, if you fhould lofc it. L’Ejlr. 
Cla'wback. n.f. [from daw and back.] A flatterer; a fyco- 
^ phant ; a wheedlcr. The pope’s clawbacks. Jewel. 

Cla'wed adj. [from claw.] Furnifhed or armed with claws. 
Among quadrupeds, of ail the clawed , the lion is the 
ftrongeft. Grew's Cofmol. b. ii. c. 8. fed. 6. 

CL\\. n.f. [dal, Welfh ; kley, Dutch.] 

1. Unctuous and tenacious earth, fuch as will mould into a cer- 
tain form. 

Clays arc earths firmly coherent, weighty and compad, 
ftift", vifeid, and ductile to a great degree, while moift; finooth 
to the touch, not cafily breaking between the fingers, nor 
readily diflufiblc in water ; and, when mixed, not readily fub- 
Ikling from it. Hill on Fojfds. 

Deep Acheron, 

Whofe troubled eddies, thick with ooze and clay. 

Arc whirl’d aloft. Dryden’s /Eneid. 

Expofe the clay to the rain, to drain it from falts, that the 
bricks may be more durable. Woodward on Feffils. 

The fun, which foftens wax, will harden day. H alts. 
Clover is the beft way of improving days, where manure 
is fcarce. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

2. in poetry, earth in general ; the terreftrial element. 

Why fhould our clay , 

Over cur fpirits fo much fway. Donne. 

To Clay. v. a. [from the noun.] To cover with clay; to 
manure with clay. 

Tnis manuring lafts fifty years : then the ground rr.uft be 
clayed again. Mortimer s Husbandry. 

Clay- cold. adj. [clay and cold.] Lifelefs; cold as the unani- 
mated earth. 

I wafh’d his clay-cold corfe with holy drops, 

And faw him laid in hallow’d ground. Rowe's Jane Shore. 
Clay-tit. n.f. [clay and pit.] A pit where clay is dug. 

’Twas found in a clay -pit. IVoodward on Fojfds. 

Clayks. n.f. [daye, Fr. In fortification.] Wattles made with 
flakes interwove with oilers, to cover lodgments. Chambers. 
Cla'yey. adj. [from clay.] Confiding of clay ; abounding with 
clay. 

Some delight in a lax or fandy, fome a heavy or clayey foil. 

Der ham's Pbyfeco- Theology. 
Ci.a'yish. adj. [from clay.] Partaking of the nature of day; 
contai ning particles of clay. 

Small beer proves an unwholfom drink ; perhaps, by being 
brewed with a thick, muddifh, and clayijh water, which the 
brewers covet. Harvey on Lonfumptions. 

ClA'ymarl. n.f. [clay and marl.] A whitifh, fmooth, chalky 
clay. _ ... 

Claymarl rcfemblcs clay, and is near a-kin to it ; but is 
more fat, and fometimes mixed with chalk-ftoncs. Mortimer. 
CLEAN, adj. [g/au, Webb; dame, Saxon ] 
j. Free from dirt or filth. 

Both his hands, moft filthy feculent, 

Above the water were on high extent. 

And fain’d to wadi themfelvcs inccfiantlv ; 

Yet nothing cleaner were tor fuch intent, 

But rather fouler. Fairy ffuten, b. ii. cant. 7. flan. 6 r. 
They make clean the outfide of the cup and of the platter, 
but within they are full of extortion and excefs. A/at. xxiii. 25. 
s. Free from moral impurity; chaftc; innocent ; guiltlefs. 

3. Elegant ; neat ; not unwcildy ; not encumbered with any 
thing ufelefs or difproportioned. 

The timber and wood arc in fome trees more clean, in fome 
more knotty. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

Yet thy waifl is ftrait and clear. 

As Cupid’s fliaft, or Hermes’ rod. Waller. 

4. Not foul with any loathfome difeafe ; not leprous. 

If the plague be fomewhat dark, and fpread not iu the fkin, 
tl e prieft £hall pronounce him clean. Levit. xiii. 6. 


OLE 


mcmSLf ^ h ”' b ““ ** 

Being feated, and domcftick broils " 4 ’ 

Clean overblown. Shakefpeare’s Richard HI 

A philofopher, preffed with the fame objection, fhapes in 
anfwer clean contrary. HakLll on PrSaS 

^ fifth EAN V ° fr ° m lhc ad J Cl ^ lvc -] To free from dirt or 

T heir tribes adjufted, clean'd their vig’rous wings 
And many a circle, many a fhort eflay, & * 

_ Wheel’d round and round. Then fen's Autumn, l 86 e 

Clf. anliLy. adv. [from cleanly.] In a cleanly manner. 

Cle anliness, n.f [from cleanly.] 

1. freedom from dirt or filth. 

I fliall fpeak nothing ot the extent of this city, the cleanli- 
nefs of its ftreets, nor the beauties of its piazza. AddiJ. Italy. 

2. Ncatnefs of drefs; purity; the quality contrary to negligence 
and naflinefs. 

T he miftrefe thought it cither not to deferve, or not to need 
any exquifitc decking, having no adorning but cleanlintfs, Sian. 
I- rom whence the tender fkin aflumes 
A fwcctnefs above all perfumes ; 
f rom whehce a cleanlirtefs remains, 

Incapable of outward ftains. 

Such cleanlinejs from head to heel ; 

No humours grofs, or frowzy fleams. 

No noifome whiffs, or fweaty ftreams. Svdfi. 

Cle'anly. adj. [from clean.] 

1. Free from dirtinefs ; careful to avoid filth ; pure in the perfon. 

Nc*ct that fliall mountain 'fparagus be laid. 

Pull’d by fome plain but cleanly country maid. Dryden. 
An ant is a very cleanly info eft, and throws out of her neft 
all the fmall remains of the corn on which fhc feeds. Addifon. 

2. That which makes clcanlinefs. 

In our fantaflick climes, the fair 
With cleanly powder dry their hair. Prior. 

3. Pure ; innocent ; immaculate. 

Perhaps human nature meets few more fwectly relifhing 
and cleanly joys, than thofc tliat derive from fucceisful trials. 

Glanv. SccpJ'. Preface. 

4. Nice ; addrefsful ; artful. 

We can fccurc ourfclves a retreat by fome cleanly evafion. 

L'EJlrange's Fables. 

Cle'anly .adv [from clean.] 
j. Elegantly; neatly; without naflinefs. 

if I do grow great, I’ll have fack, and live c'eanly as a 
nobleman fhould. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. p. i. 

Cle'anness. n.f. [from clean.] 

1. Ncatnefs; freedom from filth. 

2. Eafy exadnefs ; juflnefs ; natural, unlaboured corrednefe. 

He fhewed no flrength in fliaking of his ftaff ; but the fine 
deemefs of bearing it was delightful. Sidney, b. ii. 

He minded only the clcarncfs of his fatyr, and the cleanntft 
of expreflion. Dryden’s Juvenal's Dedication. 

3. Purity; innocence. 

The clcannefs and purity of one’s mind is never better 
proved than in difeovering its own faults at firft view. Pop. 
To Cleanse, v. a. [chenpan, Saxon.] 4 

1. To free from filth or dirt, by wafhing or rubbing. 

Cleanfe the pale corps with a religious hand, 

From the polluting weed and common fand. Prior. 

2. To'purify from guilt. 

The bluenefs of a wound cleanfcth away evil. Prev. xx. 30. 

Not all her od’rous tears can cleanfe her crime. 

The plant alone deforms the happy clime. Dryden's Ovid. 

3. To free from noxious tumours by purgation. 

Can’ft thou not minifler to a mind difeas’d. 

And with fome fwcct oblivious antidote, 

Cleanfe the fluff’d bofom of that perilous fluff 
"Which weighs upon the heart. Shakefpearc s Macbeth. 
This oil, combined with its own fait and fugar, makes it 
faponaccous and clearing, by which quality it often helps di- 
geftion, and excites appetite. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

4. To free from leprofy. 

Shew thyfelf to the prieft, and offer for thy chanfing thofc 
things which Mofes commanded. Mark 1. 44 - 

5. To fcour ; to rid of all offenfivc things. 

This river the Jews proffered the pope to cleanfe, fo they 
might have what they found. Addifon on Italy. 

A Cle'anser. n.f [clsenj-cj-.e, Sax.] That which has the 
quality of evacuating any foul humours ; or digefting a fore ; 
a detergent. 

If there happens an impofthumc, honey, and even honey 
of rofes. taken inwardly, is a good deanjer. Arbuth. on A.rni. 
CLEAR, adj. [dair., fr. klaer, Dut. clarus, Latin.] 

I. Bright; tranfpicuous ; pellucid; tranfparent; luminous, 
without opacity or cloudinefs ; not nebulous; not opaeous; 
not dark. 

'Fhc ft ream is fo tranfparent, pure and clear , 

That had the fclf-cnamour’d youth gaz’d here, 
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tie but the bottom, not his face had fccn. Denham. 

A tun about was cv’ry pillar there; 

A polifh’d mirrour fhone not half fo clear. Dryden s Fables. 

2 Free from clouds; f.renc; as a dear day. 

3. Without mixture; pure; unmingled. 

4. Pcrfpicuous ; notoblcurc; not hard to be underflood; not 
ambiguous. 

We pretend to give a dear account how thunder and 
lightning is produced. Temp 'e. 

Many men reafon exceeding dear and rightly, who know 
not how to make a fyllogilin. Locke. 

'5. Indifputable ; evident; undeniable. 

Remain’d to our almighty foe 
Clear victory ; to our part iofs; and rout 
T hrough all the empyrean. Milton's Paradlfe Lofl, b. ii. 

6. Apparent ; manifeft ; not hid ; not dark. 

Unto God, who underftandeth all their fccrct cogitations, 
they are dear and manifeft. Hooker, b. iii Jed. 1. 

The plcafure of right rcafoning is ftill the greater, by how 
much the confequcnces arc more dear, and the chains of them 
more long. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

7. Unfpotted ; guiltlefs ; irreproachable. 

Duncan has been fo dear in his great office. Shakefpearc. 

Think that the clcarcjl gods, who make them honours 
Of mens impoflibilities, have preferv’d thee. Shak. K.Lear. 
Tho’ the pcripatctick philofophy has been moft eminent in 
this way, yet other feds have not been wholly dear of it. Locke. 

Statefman, yet friend to truth, in foul linccre, 

In adion faithful, and in honour dear. rope. 

8. Unprepofleffed ; not preoccupied ; impartial. 

Leucippe, of whom one look, in a dear judgment, would 
have been more acceptable than all her kindnefs, fo prodigally 
beftowed. Sidney, b. ii. 

9. Free from diftrefs, profccution, or imputed guilt. 

The cruel corp'ral whifper’d in my car, 

Five pounds, if rightly tipt, would let me dear. Gay. 

xo. Free from deductions or incumbrances. 

Hope, if the fucccfs happens to fail, is dear gains, as long as 
it lafts. Collier againjl Defpair. 

Whatever a foreigner, who purchafcs land here, gives for 
it, is fo much every farthing dear gain to the nation ; for that 
money comes clear in, without carrying out any thing for 
it* Locke. 

I often wifti’d that I had dear. 

For life, fix hundred pounds a year. Swift. 

11. Unincumbered; without ley or hindrance; vacant; unob- 
ftruded. 

If he be fo far beyond his health, 

Methinks he fhould the fooner pay his debts, 

And make a dear way to the gods. Shakefpeare’s Timor:. 
A port boy winding his horn at us, my companion gave 
him two or three curfes, and left the way dear for him. Addif 
A c.car ftage is left for Jupiter to dilplay his omnipotence, 
and turn the fate of armies alone. Popes E/jay on Homer 

12. Out of debt. 

13. Unintangled; at a fafe diftance from any danger or enemy. 

I’ mding ourfclves too flow of fail, we put on a compelled 

valour, and in the grapple I boarded them : on the inftantthey 
got clear of our fhip Shakefpearc s Hamlet. 

Jt requires care for a man with a double defnm to keep 
c.car of clafhing with his own reafonings. L’Eflranre 

**• Canorous; founding diltindly, plainly; articulately. * ' 

I much approved of my friend's inftftine upon the qualifica- 
t.ons of a good afped and a dear voice. “ Addifon’ s Spectator. 

15. VV ith from ; free; guiltlefs. 1 

lam clear from the blood of this woman. Sudan 46 

None is fb fit to correct their faults, as he who is dear 'fr om 
any in h,s own writings. Dryden’s Juv. Dedication 

10. oomet imes with of J 

- r a r * S Cl c artr gr ° fs and dam P exhalations. Temple 

7 fh^- Cd f° f P f r< °r S . . D ‘. ftin S u,(hin g i judicious; intelligible ! 
this is fcarcely ufed but in converfation. ° 

Clear, adv. Clean ; quite ; completely. A low word 

pcfbHX ” t ,uhCT “ r ’ and - u tK“'°F„ wh;r - 

C “"u‘Y / A ufcd h) ’ b “‘ ldcrs for wotk of 

T° Clear, v. a. [from the adjedivc.J DlJ ‘ 

1. T o make bright, by removing opacous bodies ; to brwhtcn 

Like Boreas in his race, when rufhing forth, ° 
ic, weeps the flues, and dears the cloudy North. Dndnr 
A favour)- difh, a homely treat, 
here all is plain, where all is neat. 


— .. on ia near, / 

, U P l he cloudy foreheads of the great n r \ 

T o free from obfeuritu. . Df ^n. J 


rce from obfeunty, perplexity, or ambiguity. 

_ 1 o.'uar up the levera! parts of this theory, J was «.;ir 
to lay afidc a great many other fpeculations. ' Burnet’s r '" 2 

mvftical terms and imhiffnn * * t ns ‘J' 7 *' dedication. 
he fliould clear up ^higuous phrafes he darkens what 

Boyle's Sce/f. Chym. 
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Mdny knotty points there ate, - ; 

Which all diVculs, but few can dear. _ Priori 

3. To purge from the imputation of guilt; tojuflify; to vindi- 
cate ; to defend : often with from before the thing. 

Somerfet was much cleared by the death of thoie who were 
executed, to make him appear faulty. Sir John Hayward. 

To dear the Deity from the imputation of tyranny, injut- 
tice, and diflimulation, which none do throw upon God with 
more prefumption than thofc who are the patrons of abfolutc 
ncceflity, is both comely and chriflian. Brand}, againjl Hods. 

To dear herlclf, 

For fending him no aid, fhe came from Egypt. D-ydcn. 

I will appeal to the reader, and am furc he will dear nw. 
from partiality. Dryden’s Fab.es, j refer ce. 

How ! wouldft thou dear rebellion ? Addtf. Cato. 

Before you pray, dear your foul from all thofc fins, which 
you know to be cflfplealing to God. Wake's Prepat. fop Death * 

4. T o cleanfe, with of. 

My hands are of your colour ; but I fhamc 

To wear a heart fo white : 

A little water clears us of this deed. Shakefp Macbeth. 

5. To difeharge; to remove any incumbrance, ot embarrafi- 
ment. 

A man digging in the ground did meet with a dofir, having 
a wall on each hand of it; from which having cleared the 
earth, he forced open the door. Wilkins's Math. Magick. 

This one mighty fum has clear'd the debt. Dryden. 

A ftatuc lies hid in a block of marble ; and the art of th 
ftatuary only dears away die fuperfluous matter, and removes 
the rubbifh. Addifon’ s Spectator, N°. 215. 

Multitudes will furnifli a double proportion towards the 
clearing of that expcncc. Addijon’s Freeholder, N°. 20. 

6. To free from any thing offenfivc or noxious. 

To dear the palace from the foe, fuccced 

The weary living, and revenge the dead. Dryden's /Fuels. 

It fhould be the ficiil and art of the teacher to dear their 
heads of all other thoughts, whilft they arc learning of any 
thing. Locke on Education. 

Auguftus, to cftablifli the dominion of the fcas, rigged out 
a powerful navy to dear it of the pirates ox Malta. Arbuthnot. 

7. To clarify ; as to clear liquors. 

8. To gain without deduction. 

He dears but two hundred thoufand crowns a year, after 
having defrayed all the charges of working the fait. AddiJ'on. 

9. To confer judgment or knowledge. 

Our common prints would dear up their underflandings, 
and animate their minds with virtue. AddiJ'on' s Spectator. 

10. To Clear a Jhip, at the cuftom-houfc, is to obtain the 
liberty of failing, or of felling a cargo, by fatisfying the 
cuftoms. 

To Clear, v n. 

r. 'I o grow bright; to recover tranfparency. 

So foul a fky dears not without a ftorm. Shake f K. John. 

2. Sometimes with up. J 

The nn ft, that hung about my mind, clears up. Ad. Cats. 

Take heart, nor of the laws of fate complain ; 

Tho now tis cloudy, ’twill dear up again. Norris. 

Advife him to flay ’till the weather dears up, for you arc 
afra.d there will be rain. Swift’s Diredions to the Groom. 

3. 1 o be difengaged from incumbrances, diftrefs, or entandc- 

ments. b 

He that clears at once, will relapfc : for, finding himfclf out 
of ltraits, he will revert to his cuftoms: but he "that deareth 
by degrees, inJuceth a habit of frugality, a:id gaincth as well 
upon his mind as upon his eftatc. Bacon’s Ej/ays, 20. 

Ci.e arance. n.f [from dear.] A certificate that a" fhip has 
been cleared at the cuftomhoufe. ^ 

Clearer, n.f [from dear.] Brigh tenet; purifier; enlightener. 

Gold is a wonderful dearer of tec mulcrftandi.nr: it diili- 
pates every douot and fcruple in an inflant. AddiJ'on s Sped at 

Clf/arly. adv. [from clear.] J ; 

1. Brightly; luminoufly. 

1 Ti h 0 i C r? ) r i \ CrtCS of " racc and fixation, which were but 
darkly dt.clofed unto them, have unto us more clearly fhined. 


2. Plainly ; evidcntlv; without obfeurity or^atSigufty. 
truth mlhe'lfld t!tarly Pr0VLd thlS n ° ble and 

There is aimoft no man hut fees dear Her and fW„„ .u 

\tru n a fpC ‘ akcr than tilC virtuC5 - Ben Jobnion’TlY 
4 - -Vithout entanglement, or diftradion of afffirs. ' ^ 

He that doth not divide, will never mtor • . , _ 

,hat ,0 “ much> " i11 « & 

5 . Wiihon; by-ends; wilho „ t f„,jfl er vigm ^ 

A-Vhen you arc examining thefe matters .1 U , . 

confutation any fenfuai or world! v ^imer’ I> °, not t:i ^ c ,nto 
and impartially with yourfelves. # * hut deal dearly 

6. Without- dedudion or coft. 
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7- Without refervc : without evafion ; without fubtcrfuge. 

. B y a certain day they fhould clearly rclinquifh ufito the 
king all their lands and pofieffions. Davies on Ireland. 

Clearness n. J. [from dear . J 

1. Tranfparency ; brightnefs. 

It may he, percolation doth not only caufc clcarnefs and 
fplendour, but fweetnefs of favour. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

Glals in the furnace grows to a greater magnitude, and re- 
fines to a greater e'earnefs , only as the breath within is more 
powerful, and the heat more intenfe. 

2. Splendour; luftre. 

Love, more clear than yourfdf, with the clearue/s, lays 
a night of forrow upon me. Sidney, b. ii. 

3 . Diftin&nefs ; perfpicuity. 

If he chances to think right, he docs not know how to 
convey his thoughts to another with clearnefs and perfpicuity. 

Addifon’o Spectator, N°. 291. 
Clearsighted, adj. [char and fight.] Perfpicuous; difeern- 
ing; judicious. 

Clcarfightcd reafon, wifdom’s judgment leads ; 

And fenfe, her vaffal, in her footfteps treads. Denham. 

1 o Cle'arstarch. v. a. [from clear and Jlarch.] To ftiffen 
with ftarch. 

He took his prefent lodging at the manfion-houfc of a tay- 
lor's widow, who wafhes, and can clearjlarch his bands. Addif. 
To CLEAVE, v. ti. pret. I clave, part, cloven, [cleojran, Sax. 
/eleven, Dutch ] 

1. To adhere; to flick; to hold to. 

The clarifying of liquors by adhefion, is effefled when 
fomc cleaving body is mixed with the liquors, whereby the 
gr tier part flicks to that cleaving body. Bacon's Nat. Hijlory. 

Water, in fmall quantity, clcaveth to any thing that is 
folid. Baccn’s Natural Hijlory , N°. 293. 

When the duft groweth into hardnefs, and the clods cleave 
faft together. Job, xxxviii. 38. 

The thin camelion, fed with air, receives 
The colour of the thing to which he cleaves. Dryd. Fables. 

2. To unite aptly; to fit. 

New honours come upon him. 

Like our ftrange garments, cleave not to their mould, 

But with the aid of ufe. Sbakefpeare's Macbeth. 

3. To unite in concord and intcreft. 

The apoftles did thus conform the Chriftians, according to 
the pattern of the Jews, and made them cleave the better. 

Hooker, b. iv. fell, x 1. 
If you fhall cleave to my confcnt, when ’tis. 

It fhall make honour for you. Sbakefpeare's Macbeth. 

The people would revolt, if they faw any of the French 
nation to cleave unto. Knolles' s Hijlory of the Turks. 

4. To be concomitant to ; to join with. 

We cannot imagine, that, in breeding or begetting faith, 
his grace doth cleave to the one, and utterly forfakc the other. 

Flooker, b. v. fcSl. 22. 
To CLEAVE, v. a. preterite, I clove, I clave, I cleft-, part. pafT. 
cloven, or deft, [cleopan. Sax. kloven, Dutch.] 

1. To divide with violence; to fplit; to part forcibly into 
pieces. 

And at their pafling cleave th’ A Hymn flood. Milton. 
The fountains of it arc faid to have been cloven, or burft 
open. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

The bluffed miniftcr his wings difplay’d. 

And, like a fhooting ftar, he deft the night. Dryden. 
Rais’d on herdufky wings, fhe cleaves the Ikies. Dryden. 
Whom with fuch force he flruck, he fell’d him down. 
And cleft the circle of his golden crown. Dtyden's Fables. 
Or had the fun 

Elected to the earth a nearer feat. 

His beams had cleft the hill, the valley dry’d. Blackmore. 

Where whole brigades one champion’s arms o'erthrow. 
And cleave a giant at a random blow. Tick ell. 

Not half fo fwift the trembling doves can fly, 

When the fierce eagle cleaves the liquid fky. Pope. 

2. To divide. 

And every bcaft that parteth the hoof, and deav/th the cleft 
into two claws. Dcutr. xiv. 6. 

To Cleave, v. n. 

1. To part afunder. 

Wars ’twixt you twain, would be 
As if the world fhould cleave , and that flain men 
Should folder up the rift. Shakefp. Anthony atul Cleopatra. 
The ground clave afunder that was under them. Bum. xvi« 
He cut the cleaving fky, j 

And in a moment vanifh’d from her eye. Po‘e s Odyffcy. 
•2. To fuft'er divifron. 

It cleaves with a glofly polite fubflancc, not plane, but with 
fomc little unevennefs. Newton s Opt. 

AClf'avi-r. n.f [from c leave-'] 

[. A butcher’s inftrument to cut animals into joints. 

You, gentlemen, keep a parcel of roaring bullies about me 
day and night, with huzza’s and hunting-horns, and ringing 
the changes on butcher’s cleavers. Arbuth. Hi/I. of John Bull. 


I hough arm’d with all thy cleavers, knives, 

And axes made to hew down lives. Hudibras, p. iv. cant 2 

2. A weed. Improperly written Cm ver, which fee. * 

Clees. n.f The two parts of the foot of beads which arc 
cloven -footed. Skinner. It is a country word, and probably 
corrupted from claws. ' 

Clef. n.f. [from clef, key, Fr.] In rnufick, a mark at the 
beginning of the fines of a fong, which (hews the tone or 
key m which the piece is to begin. Chamber,. 

Cleft, part, pafll [from cleave.] Divided; parted afunder. 

Eat, with inccnfe ftrew’d, 

On the cleft wood. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. xi. /. < 40 . 

I never did on cleft Parnaffus dream. 

Nor tafle the facred Heliconian dream. Dryden’ s Perfeus 

Cleft, n.f. [from cleave.] 

1 . A fpace made by the feparation of parts ; a crack ; a crevife. 

T he cafcades feem to break through the clefts and cracks of 
roc ks. Addifon’s Guardian, N y . 1 q , . 

The extremity of this cape has a long c/rft in it, which 
was enlarged and cut into ftiape by Agrippa, who made this 
the great port for the Roman fleet. Addifon or, Italy. 

1 he reft of it, being more grofs and ponderous, decs not 
move far ; but lodges in the clefs, craggs, and fides of the 
rocks, near the bottoms of them. Woodward's Nat. Hijlory. 

2. In farriery. 

Clefs appear on the bought of the paflerns, and are cauftd 
by a fharp and malignant humour, which frets the Ikin ; and 
it is accompanied with pain, and a noifom flench. Farr. Did. 

Elis horfe it is the heralds weft ; 

No, ’tis a mare, and hath a cleft B. Johnfon's Under-woods. 

To Cl eVtoraft. v. a. [cleft and graft.] To engraft by 
cleaving the flock of a tree, and inferting a branch. 

Filberts maybe cleftgrafed on the common nut. Mortimer. 

Cl F.'menc v. n. f. [ct emer.ee, Fr. dementia, Lat.] Mercy; 
remiflion of feverity ; willingncfs to fparc ; tendernefs in 
punifliing. 

I have ftated the true notion of clemency, mercy, compaf- 
fton, good-nature, humanity, or whatever elfc it may be 
called, fo far as is confident with wifdom. Addifotis Freeholder. 

CLF'MENT. adj. [element, Latin.] Mild; gentle; merciful; 
kind; tender; compafiionate. 

Clench. See Clinch. 

To Clepe. v. a [clypian, Saxon.] To call. Obfoletc. 

Three crabbed months had fowr’d thcmfelvcs to death, 
Ere I could make thee open thy white hand, 

And clepe thyfelf my love. Sbakefpeare’s Winter's Tale. 

CLE'RGY. n.f [clergi, Fr. clerus, Lat. Greek] The 

body of men fet apart by due ordination for the ftrvice of 
God. 

W e hold that God’s clergy are a ftate which hath been, 
and will be as long as there is a church upon earth, neccflary, 
by the plain word of God himfclf ; a date whereunto the reft 
of God’s people muft be fubject, as touching things that ap- 
pertain to their foul’s health. Hooker, b. iii. 

The convocation give a greater fum, 

Than ever, at one time, the clergy yet 

Did to his prcdeeeflbrs part withal. Shakefp. Henry V. 

Cle'rgvman. n.f. [clergy and man. ] A man in holy orders; 
a man fet apart for miniftration of holy tilings ; not a Jaick. 

How I have fped among the clergymen , 

The fums I have collected fhall exprefs. Shakefp. K John. 
It feems. to be in the power of a reafonablc clergyman to 
make the moft ignorant man comprehend his duty. Swift. 

Clerical, adj. [dericus, Lat.] Relating to the clergy ; as, a 
clerical man ; a man in orde'rs. 

In clericals the keys are lined, and in colleges thev ufe to 
line the table-men. Bacon’s Nat. Hijlory, N°. 15S. 

Unlcfs we may more properly read clavichords. 

A CLERK, n.f. [clcjuc, Sax. chricus , Latin.] 

1. A clergyman. 

All perfons were fliled clerks that ferved in the church of 
Chrift, whether they were bifhops, priefts, or deacons. Ay iffc. 

2. A fcholar; a man of letters. 

They might talk of book-learning what they would; but, 
for his part, he never faw more unfeaty fellows than great 
clerks were. Sidney. 

The greateft clerks being not always the honefteft, any more 
than the wifeft men. South. 

3. A man employed under another as a writer. 

My lord Ballanio gave his ring away 
Unto the judge; and then the boy, his clerk. 

That took fomc pains in writing, he begg’d mine. Shakefp. 
My friend was in doubt whether he fhould not exert the 
juflice upon fuch a vagrant ; but not having his clerk with him, 
who is a neccflary counfcilor, he let the thought drop Addif. 

4. A petty writer in publick offices : an officer of various kinds. 

Take a juft view, how many may remark 
Who’s now a lord, his grand-flrc was a clerk. Granvde. 
It may feem difficult to make out the bills of fare for the 
flippers of Vitellius. I queftion not but an expert clerk of a 
kitchen can do it. Arbuthrxt. 
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5. The layman who leads the refponfes to the congregation in 
the church, to diredt the reft. 

Clerkship. n.f. [from clerk . J 
j. Scholarfh ip. 

2 


The office of a clerk of any kind. 

He fold die derkjhip of his parifli, when it became vacant. 

Swift's MifccUames. 

Cleve. ~) In compofition, at the beginning or end of the 

Cl if. > proper name of a place, denotes it to be ntiiated on 

Clive, j the fide of a rock or hill; as Cleveland, Clifton, 
Stanclijf. 

CLE'VER. adj. [of no certain etymology.] 

1. Dextrous; fkilful. t 

it was the cleverer mockery of the two. Id EJlrange s Fables. 
I read Dyer’s letter more for the ftile than the news. The 
man has a clever pen , it muff be owned. Addifotis Freeholder. 

2. Juft; fit; proper; commodious. 

I can’t but think ’twoukl found more clever , 

To me, and to my heirs for ever. Pope. 

3. Weil-fbaped; handfome. 

She called him gundy-guts, and he called her loufy Peg, 
tho’ the girl was a tight clever wench as any was. Arbuthnot. 

4. This is a low word, fcarcely ever ufed but in burlefque or 
converfacion ; and applied to any thing a man likes, widiout 
a fetded meaning. 

Clil'vkrly. adv. [from clever.] Dextroufly ; fitly; handfomcly. 

Thefc would inveigle rats with th’ feent. 

And fumetimes catch them with a fn.-.p. 

As cleverly as th’ablcft trap. Hudibras , p. ii. canto 1. 
A rogue upon the highway may have as ftrong an arm, and 
take off a man’s head as cleverly as the executioner. South. 

Cle'vernes-. n f. [from clever.] Dexterity; fkill ; accom- 
plifhmcnt. * 

CLEW. n.f. [clype, Sax. klotrwen, Dutch.] 

1. Thread wound upon a bottom ; a ball of thread. 

Eftsoons untwifting his deceitful dew ; 

He ’gan to weave a web of wicked guile. Spenf. Fairy Queen. 

While guided by fome dew of heav’nly thread. 

The perplex’d labyrinth we backward tread. Rofcommon. 

They fee fmall dnvs draw vafteft weights along. 

Not in their bulk but in their order ftrong. Dryden. 

2. A guide ; a direction : becaufe men direct themfelves by a 
dew of thread in a labyrinth. 

This alphabet muft be your own clew to guide you. Holder. 

Is there no way, no thought, ho beam of light ? 

No e/etv to guide me thro’ this gloomy maze. 

To clear my honour, yet preferve my faith ? Smith. 

The reader knows not how to tranfport his thoughts over 
to the next particular, for want of fome dew, or conne&ing 
idea, to lay hold of. Watts’s Logick, p. iv. c. 2. 

3. Clew of the fail of a Ship, is the lower corner of it, which 

reaches down to that earing where the tackles and fhects are 
fattened. Harris. 

To Clew. v. a. [from clew, a fea-term.] 

To Clew the Sails, is to raife them, in order to be furled, 
which is done by a rope fattened to the clew of a fail, called 
the clew-garnet. Harris. 

To CLICK, v. n. [dicken, Dut. clique ter, French.] To make a 
fharp, firiall, fucceffivc noife. 

f lie folcmn death-watch click'd, the hour flic dy’d ; 

And thrilling crickets in the chimney cry ’d. Gay’s Pc florals. 

Ci.i'cker. n.f. [from dick.] A low word for the fervant of a 
falcfnian, who Hands at the door to invite cuftomcrs. 

pria^r-T'' ”•/ [from click.] The knocker of a door. Skinner. 

CLI LNT. n.f [diens, Latin.] 

1. One who applies to an advocate for counfel and defence. 

I here is due from the judge to the advocate fome commen- 
dation, where caufcs arc well handled ; for that upholds in the 
client the reputation of his counfel. Bacon’s Effays. 

Advocates muft deal plainly with their clients, and tell the 
true ftate of their cafe. Taylor’s Rule of living holy. 

2. Jt may be perhaps fometimes ufed for a dependant in a more 
general fenfe. 

I do think they are your friends and clients. 

And fearful to dirturb you. Ben. Johnfon’s Catiline 

Cli, L n :.t. ed -t*rt,ap. . adj. [from client.] Supplied with clients"' 

„ Jl ,s j. < * ca J on ° f discouragement, the worft condi- 
tioned and lealt cheated petivoguers, do yet, under the fweet 
oait ot revenge, convert to a more plentiful profccution of 

C,*t Carew's Survey of 'Conrwal. 

‘ .i " 1 £ LE 1 n f- [Atentcla, Lat.] The condition or office of 
a client. A word fcarcely ufed. 

There s Varus holds good quarters with him ; 

And, under the pretext of clientele, 

B«i.J.hnfin;C a C,r,n,. 

p 1 J- [from e.itht.] The condition of a chert 

forfS? a i t chen f l P r a ™ n S the Romans always de- 
which hai| h f P ebe ‘ an hou ^ s 1 had rccourfe to the patrieikn line 

c T . ***- 

craggy' Pr ° Ckj 3 r0ck ’’ accordll, 2 *o Skinner, broken and 
Vol. I. 
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~ The Leucadians did ufe to precipitate a m?.n from a h’gti 
cliff into the fea. Bacon's Nat. Hijlory, N". Sbo. 

Mountaineers, that from Severus came, f 

And from the craggy cliffs of Tetrica. Dryden s Azti. 

Wherc-ever ’tis fo found fcattered upon the fhores, there iz 
it as conftantly found lodged in the cliffs thereabouts. Waodw. 

7. The name of a character in mufick. Properly Clef. 

Clift, n.f. The fame with Cliff, now difufed. 

Down he tumbled, like an aged tree, 

Hmh growing on the top of rocky clift. Spenf Fairy Queen . 

CLIMA'CTER. n.f. [x^ivxrff.] A certain fpace of time, or 
progreffion of years, which is fuppofed to end in a critical 
and dangerous time. 

Elder times, fettling their conceits upon chmaP.ers, diffir 
from one another. Brown's Vulgar t rrcurs. 

Olimacte'rick. 1 adj. [from cUmaEler.] Containing a cer- 

Climacte'rical. J tain number of years, at the end of which 
fome great change is fuppofed to befal the body. 

Certain obfervablc years are fuppofed to be attended with 
fome confidcrablc change in the body ; as the feventh year ; 
the twenty-firft, made up of three times feven ; the forty- 
ninth, made up of feven times feven ; the fixty-third, being 
nine times feven; and the eighty-firft, which is nine times 
nine : which two laft are called the grand c intaPeri ks. Shake f. 

The numbers feven and nine, multiplied into themfelves, 
do make up fixty-three, commonly efteemed the great climac- 
teiical of our lives. Brown's Vulgar E> rours, b. iv. c. 12. 

Your lordfhip being now arrived at your great dintattcriquc , 
yet give no proof of the leaf! decay of your excellent judg- 
ment and comprehenfion. Dryden. 

My mother is fomething better, tho’, at her advanced age, 
every day is a climaSlerick. Pope. 

CLI'M ATE. n.f. [xx;^.] 

1. A fpace upon the furface of the earth, meafured from the 
equator to the polar circles ; in each of which fpaces the long- 
eft day is half an hour longer than in that nearer to the equa- 
tor. From the polar circles to the poles climates are mea- 
fured by the increafc of a month. 

2. In the common and popular fenfe, a region, or tra£l of land, 
differing from another by the temperature of the air. 

Betwixt th’ extremes, two happier climates hold 
The temper that partakes of hot and cold. Dryden' s Ovid. 

On what new' happy dimate are we thrown ? Dryden. 
This talent of moving the paffions cannot be of any great 
ufe in die northern climates. Swift. 

To Cli mate, v.n. To inhabit. A word only in Shakefpcarc. 

The blefled gods 

Purge all infe£lion from our air, whilft you 

Do climate here. Sbakfp, are’s Winter's Tale . 

Cli'mature. n.f. The fame with climate, and not in ufe. 

Such harbingers preceding fkill the fates, 

Have heav’n and earth together demonftrated 

Unto our dimatures and countrymen. SFakefpeare. 

Cli'max. n.f [xx .pub.] Gradation; afeent : a figure fn rhe- 
torick, by which the fentencc rifes gradually ; as^Ciccro fays 
to Catiline, Thou do’ft nothing, moveft nothing, thinkeft 
nothing ; but I hear it, I fee it, and perfectly unilc-rftand it. 

Choice between one excellency and another is difficult; 
and yet the conclufion, by a due climax, is evermore t! e 
keft- ’ Dtyden's Juv. Dedication. 

Some radiant Richmond every age has grac’d, y 

Still rifmg in a dimax, ’till the laft, ° ( 

Siirpaffing all, is not to be furpaft. Granville. S 

To CLIMB, v.n. pret. clomb or climbed \ part, domb ox climbed. 
It is pronounced like clime, [climan. Sax. klimmen, Dutch.] 
To afeend up any place ; to mount by means of fome hold or 
footing. It implies labour and difficulty, and fucccffive efforts. 

You tempt the fury of my three attendants, 

Lean famine, quartering ftecl, and climbing fire. Shakefp. 

1 hings, at the worft, will ceafe ; or elfe climb upward 
To what they were before. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Jonathan climbed up upon bis hands, and upon his feet. 1 Sam. 

Thou, fun ! of this great world both eye and foul. 
Acknowledge him thy greater; found his praife 
In thy eternal courfc, both when thou climb’Ji , 

And when high noon haft gain’d, and when thou fall’ft. 

Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. v. /. 171 

No rebel Titan’s facrilegious crime. 

By heaping hills on hills, can thither climb. Rof omm-.n 

Black vapours climb aloft, and cloud the dav. D, 

What controuling caufe 
Makes waters, in contempt of nature’s laws. 

Cl, sub up, and gain th’ afpiring mountain’s height. Bla km 
To Climb, v. a. To afeend. 0 

When fhall I come to th’ top of that fame hill ?_ 

-You do chmb up ,t now. Look, how we labour. Shake ft, 

?n to hrpnk ml Jr' 


T 1 . 4 v» L. | 

is t not enough to break into my garden 
Climbing my walls, in fpight of me the owner ? 

. r Thy arms purine 

Paths of renown, and climb afeents of fame 
forlorn he muft, and pcrfecutcd fly; 

Lhmb the fteep mountain, in the cavern lie. 

4 R 


Shakefp. 


’tor. 


Prior. 
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climbers, mud be 
Mortimer . 


Cli'mber. it.f. [from climb . ] * 

i. One that mounts or feales anyplace orthina; a. mounter ; 
a rifer. 

I wait not at the lawyer’s gates, 

Ne fhoulder climbers down the flairs. Carry's Survey. 

1. A plant that creeps upon other fupports. 

Ivy, briony, honey-fuckles, and other 
dug up. 

3. The name of a particular herb. 

It hath a perennial fibrofe root: the leaves grow oppofite 
upon the flalks. The flowers, moflly of four leaves, placed 
in form of a crofs, are naked, having no calyx : in the center 
of the flower arc many hairy (lamina furrounding the pointal, 
which becomes a fruit ; in which the feeds are gathered into 
a little head, ending in a kind cf rough plume ; whence it is 
called by the country people old man’s beard. 1 he fpecies are 
twelve, two of which grow wild. Miller. 

CtiME. n.f. [contracted from ciimate, and therefore properly 
poetical.] Climate; region; trait of earth. 

He can fpread thy name o’er land and feas. 

Whatever clime the fun’s bright circle warms. Milt. Par. R. 
They apply the eeleftial dtfeription of other climes unto 
their own. Erevan’s Vulgar Errours , b. iv. c. 12. 

Of beauty fing, her fhining progreis view, 

From clime to clime the dazzling light purfue. Granville. 
We (hall meet 

In happier climes , and on a fafer fhore. Addifon’s Cato. 

Health to vigorous bodies, or fruitful feafons, in temperate 
climes , are common and familiar blcflings. Atteibury s Sermons. 
To CLINCH, v. a. [clynija, Sax. to knock, Junius. Clingo, 
in Feflus, to encompafs, Mtnjhew . ] 

7. To hold in the hand with the fingers bent over it. 

Simois rowls the bodies and the fhields 
Of heroes, whofe difmember’d hands yet bear 
The dait aloft, and clinch the pointed fpear. Dryd. Virg./En. 

2. To contract or double the fingers. 

Their tailed trees arc about feven feet high, the tops 
whereof I could but juft reach with m fift clinched. Swift. 

3. To bend the point of a nail in the other fide. 

4. To confirm ; to fix ; as, to clinch an argument. 

Clinch, n.f. [from the verb.] 


I. A word ufed in a double meaning; a pun ; an ambiguity; 


a duplicity of meaning, with an identity of expreflion. 

Such as they are, I hope they will prove, without a clinch, 
luciferous fcarching after the nature of light. Boyle. 

Pure clinches the fuburbian mufe affords, 

And Panton waging harmlefs war with words. Dryden. 

Here one poor word a hundred clinches makes. Pope. 
2. That part of the cable which is faftened to the ring of the 
anchor. 

ClFncher. n.f. [from clinch ] A cramp; aholdfaft; apiece 
of iron bent down to fallen planks. 

The wimbles for the work, Calypfo found ; 

With thofe he pierc’d ’em, and w'ith clinchers bound. Pope. 
To CLING, v. n. pret. I clung ; part. I have dung. [ Klynger , 

Oanilh.] . c a 

1. To hang upon by twining round; to fuck to; to nolu fait 

upon. 

The broil long doubtful flood ; 

As two fpent fwimmers that do cling together, 

A nd chouk their art. Shakefp care's Macbeth. 

Mod popular conful he is grown, methinks : 

How the rout cling to him ! Benj. Johnfon s Catiline. 

The fontanel in his neck was deferied by the clinging of 
his hair to the plaiftcr. JPiJcman's Surgery. 

When they united and together clung. 

When undiftinguifh’d in one heap they hung. Bladmore. 

See in the circle, next Eliza plac’d. 

Two babes of love, clofc clinging to her waifl. Pope. 

That they may the elofer ding. 

Take you: blue ribbon for a firing. Swift. 

2. To dry up; to confume ; towafte; to pine away. [Dcclun- 
xen rncop, a withered tree.] 

If thou fpeak’ft falfe, 

Upon the next tree (halt thou hang alive, 

’Till famine cling thee. Shakefpcare s Macbeth. 

Cli'ngv. adj. [from cling.] Apt to cling; adhefive 
Cli'nical. I adj. [*w, to lie down.] 1 hole that keep their 
Cl. 'nick. { beds ; thofe that are fick, pad hopes of recovery 
A clinical convert, one that is converted on his death-bed. 
This word occurs often in the works of Taylor. 

To CLINK, v. a. [perhaps foftened from clank, or corrupted 
from click.] To ltrikc fo as to make a (mail (harp noife. 

Five years !' a long leafe for the clinking of pewter. Shakejp. 
To Clink, v. n. To utter a finall, (harp, interrupted node. 
The fever’d bars, 

Submiflive, clink againft your brazen portals. 

Underneath th’ umbrella’s oily fned. 

Safe thro’ the wet on clinking pattens tread. 

Clink, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A (harp fucccfllve noife; a knocking. 

I heard the clink and fall of fwords 


2. It feems in Spenfer to have fomc unufual fenfe. 

Tho’ creeping clofe, behind the wicket’s clink. 

Privily he peeped out thro’ a chink. Spenfer’ s Pa/lorab 

’CLI'NGV A NT. n.f. [Fr.] Embroidery; fpanglcs; falfe gii t I 
ter ; tinfcl finery. 

To day the French, 

All clinquant, all in gold, like heathen gods. 

Shone down the Enghfh. Shakefp. Henry VlII 

To CLIP. v. a. [chppan, Saxon.] 

j. To embrace, by throwing the arms round; to hug; to en- 
fold in the arms. 

He, that before fhunn’d her, to fhun fuch harms, 

Now runs and takes her in his clipping arms. Sidney. 

Here 1 clip 

The anvil of my fword, and do contcft 

Hotly, and nobly; with thy lovfc Shakefp. Ceriolar.us. 

O nation, that thou couldd remove ! 

That Neptune’s arms, who clippeth thee about. Shakefp. 

Enter the city, cl p your wives ; your friends, 

Tell them your feats. Shakcjpearc’s Anthony and Cleopatra. 
The jades 

That drag the tragick melancholy night; 

Who with their dr wfy, flow, and flagging wings. 

Clip dead mens graves. Shakejpeard s Henry VI. p. ii. 

The male refteth on the back of the female, clipping and 
embracing her with his legs about the neck and body. Ray. 
2 . To cut with fheers. [ K Zipper, Danifh ; klippen , Dutch ; ap- 
parently from the fame radical fenfe, fince fheers cut by in- 
dofing and embracing.] 

Your fheers come too late to clip the bird’s wings, that al- 
ready is flown away Sidney, b. ii. 

Then let him, that my love fhall blame. 

Or clip love’s wings, or quench love’s flame. Suckling. 

He clips hope’s wings, whofe airy bills 
Much higher than fruition is. Denham. 

But love had clipp’d his wings, and cut him fhort, 
Confin’d within the purlieus of his court. Dryden’ s Fables. 
If mankind had had wings, as perhaps fome extravagant 
atheift may think us deficient in that, all the world mud have 
confented to clip them. Bentley. 

By this lock, this facred lock, I fwcar. 

Which never more fhall join its parted hair. 

Clipp’d from the lovely head, where late it grew. Pope. 
He fpent every day ten hours dozing, clipping papers, or 
darning his dockings. . Swift. 

Sometimes with off. 

We fliould then have as much feeling upon the clipping off 
a hair, as the cutting of a nerve. Bentley’s Sermons. 

It is particularly ufed of thofe who diminifh coin, by paring 
the edges. 

This defign of new coinage, is juft of the nature of 
clipping. Locke. 

To curtail ; to cut fhort. 

All my reports go with the niodeft truth. 

Nor more, nor dipt , but fo. Shakefp. King I.ear. 

-- ”T. Addi/ 


Prior. 


Gay’s Trivia. 
Shakefp. Othello. 


Mrs. Mayorcfs clipp’d the king’s Englifh. Addif. SpcSIator. 
Even in London, they clip their words after one manner 
about the court, another in the city, and a third in the 
fuburbs. Swift. 

6. To confine ; to hold ; to contain. 

Where is he living, dipt in with the fea. 

Who calls me pupil ? Shakejpeare s Henry IV. p. \. 

To Clip. v. n. A phrafe in falconry. 

Some falcon ftoops at what her eye defign’d. 

And with her eagernefs the quarry mifs’d, 

Streight flies at check, and clips it down the wind. Dryden. 
Cli'pper. n.f. [from dip.] One that debafes coin by cutting. 

It is no Englifh treafon to cut 
French crowns, and to-morrow the king , r 

Himfelf will be a dipper. Shake, r pear s jenry * 

No coins pleafed fome medallifts more than thofe wtnen 
had paffed through the hands of an old Roman clipper. AddiJ. 
Cli'pping. n. f [from dip.] The part cut or clipped ott. 
Beings purely material, without fenfe, perception, 
thought, as the clippings of our beards, and parings 

nails. . . 

Cli'ver. n.f. An herb. More properly wntten 

It grows wild, the feeds flicking to the clothes o 
pafs by them. It is fometimes ufed in medicine. 

A CLOAK n.f. [ lach , Saxon.] • 

1. The outer garment, with which the red are covcre . 

You may bear it. 

Under a dike that is of any length. Sh. Two Gent, of Vtn ’ • 
Their elates were cloath of filvcr, mix d with go • 

All arguments will be as little able to P rc ' > ‘* s , , on j y 

did with the traveller to part with his cioak, whic * 
the fader. 

Nimbly he rofe, and caft his garment down 
That inftant in h 

2. A concealment; a cover. . . <• /•. 

Not ufing your liberty for a cloak of malt€K>ufn _■ ^ 


,fe, and caft his garment clown , ,«■ 

his doak I wrapt me round. Pope’s OdyftJ- 
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To Cloak, v. a. [from the noun.] 

I# To cover with a cloak. 

*• ToW ’koVto'c)jyr*, 

0. »•/ [from */-* A ‘ * 

bag in which cloaths arc came • . f humours, that 

why do-« thou convene wnh .ha. nnnko, ? . 

fluffed <l»J% °f 8“"- a>e a|reaJy St 

(•Tis in m ,,'Mthg) doublet, hat, - lC 

That anfwer to them. f " j 

CLOCK, n.f. [docc, Welfh, from cloch, a bell, 

Armorick ; cloche, French.] mechanical move- 

1. The inftrument which, by a lcrics 01 

T, St win fee. ,o„ £ 

W the‘picwt7eSt u JlytlWbed at his Hudy, is 
with a Clock hanging by. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. v. c. 7. 

I told the clocks, and watch’d the waft! ng light. Lhydem 
2 It is an ufual expreflion to fay, What is it of the clock, 
mat hour is it? Or ten o’clock, toe the tenth hour. 

JVhat is’t o’clock ? 

Upon the ftroke of four. Shakefp. Richard 111 . 

Macicaus fa fotwatd about 

krf’i " at,,ight 

3. Vhc clocks a docking ; the flowers or inverted work about 

thC His dockings with filvcr clocks were ravidied from him. 

Swift on Modern Education. 

4. Clock is alfo the name of an infedl ; a fort of beetle. Did. 
Clo'ck maker, n.f [dock and make.] An artificer whofe pro- 

/eflion is to make clocks. , , , , f 

This inequality has been diligently obferved by fcvcral of 
our ingenious dock-makers, and equations been made and u<cd 
, . 0 Derham. 

by them. „ , . . , 

Clo'ckwork. n.f. [clock and work.] Movements by weights 
or fprings, like thofe of a clock. 

So if unprejudic’d you fcan 
The goings of this clockwork, man ; 

You find a hundred movements made 
By fine devices in his head : 

But ’tis the ftomach’s folid ftroke. 

That tells its being, what’s a clock. ° r,cr - 

Within this hollow was Vulcan’s (hop, full of fire and 
clockwork. Addifon’s Guardian, N°. 1 03. 

You look like a puppet moved by clockwork. Arbutbnot. 
CLOD. n.f. [club, Sax. a little hillock ; klotte, Dutch.] 

1. A lump of earth or clay ; fuch a body of earth as cleaves or 
hangs together. 

The earth that cadeth up from the plough a great clod, is 
not fo good as that which cadeth up a fmallcr clod. Bacon. 
I’ll cut up, as plows 

Do barren lands, and ftrike together flints , 

And clods, th’ ungrateful fenatc and the people. B. Johnfon. 

Who fmooths with harrows, or who pounds with rakes 
The crumbling clods. Dryden’ s Georg. 

2. A turf ; the ground. 

Byzantians boaft, that on the clod. 

Where once their fultan’s horfe has trod; 

Grows neither grafs, nor fhrub, nor tree. Stuff. 

3. Any thing vile, bafe, and earthy; as the body of man, com- 
pared to his foul. 

And ye high heavens, the temple of the gods, 

In which a thoufand torches, flaming bright, 

Do burn, that to us wretched earthly clods. 

In dreadful darknefs, lend defired light. Spenfer’ s Epithalam. 
The fpirit of man. 

Which God infpir’d, cannot together perifh 
With this corporeal clod. Milton’s Paradife Lofl , b. x. 
How the purer fpirit is united to this clod, is a knot too 
bard for our degraded intellects to untie. Glanv Scepf. c. 4. 

In moral reflections there mud be heat as well as dry rca- 
fon, to infpirc this cold clod of clay, which we carry about 
■with us. Burnet’s Theory ; Preface. 

4. A dull, grofs, dupid fellow ; a dolt. 

The vulgar ! a fcarce animated clod, 

Ne’er pleas’d with aught above ’em. Dryden’ s Aurengzcbe. 

To Clod. v.n. [from the noun.] To gather into concre- 
tions ; to coagulate : for this wc fometimes ufe clot. 

Let us go find the body, and from the dream, 

With lavers pure, and clcanfing herbs, wafh oft' 

The clodded gore. Milton’s Agon. 1. 172'/. 

To Clod. v. a. [from the noun.] To pelt with clods. 

Clo'dd v. adj. [from clad.] 

1. Confiftingof earth or clods; earthv ; muddy; miry; mean; 
grofs; bafe. .11 
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The glorious fun. 

Turning, with fplcndour of his precious eye, 

The meagre doddy earth to glittering go 

cl A ftupd fellow , a dolt i » 
Cto'DPATKD. adj. [from Mpt'-} Stupid ; ***>* 

«j«r 

A thicJcfcull ; .a# » 

“ &V being fo excellently 

by Cafauboh derived from jezot©-, a dog $ coll-r, a 

wS “StS m, y hinder Oto^l * -j 
cTmberwith' fliacklcs , .-"impede, by Mening to the neck or 

mnlbto” X liver » 

of a flea. I’ll cat the reft of the anatomy. Shat. Twefta Night. 

Let a man wean himfelf from thefe worldly impediments, 
that here "S his foul’s flight. Digby an the Soul DedtcaUan. 
The wings of birds were clogd with ice and fnow. Diyd: 
Flefhly luds do debafe men’s minds, and e.og their (pin s, 
make them grofs and foul, liftlefs and unadwe. Tillotjon. 
Gums and pomatums fhall his flight redrain. 

While clogg’d he beats his filken wings in vain. rope. 

2. To hinder ; to obftruft. 

The gutter’d rocks and congregated funds, 

Traitors enfteep’d to clog the guiltlcfs keel. Shakefpcare. 
His maiefly’s (hips were not fo over-peftered and c ogged 
with great ordnance as they are, whereof there is fuperfliuty. 

Sir Wader Raieigh s Ejjays ; 

3. To load ; to burthen ; to embarrafs. 

Since thou haft far to go, bear not along 
The clogging burthen of a guilty foul. Shakefp. Richard 11 . 
You’ll rue the time 

That dogs me with this anfwer. Shakefp. Macbeth . 

They lanc’d a vein, and watch’d returning breath ; 

It came, but clogg'd with fymptoms of his death. DryJei ?• 
All the commodities that go up into the country, are closed 
with impofitions as foon as they leave Leghorn. Addijon. 

4. In the following paffage it is improper. 

Clocks and Jacks, though the (crews and teeth of the 

wheels and nuts be never fo fmooth, yet, if they be not oiled, 
will hardly move ; though you clog them with never fo much 
weight. iusy on the Creation . 

To Clog. v. n. 

1 . To coalcfce ; to adhere. In this fen fc^ perhaps, only cor- 
ruptly ufed for clod or clot. 

Move it fometimes with a broom, that the feeds clog not 
together. Evelyn s JCalendar • 

2. To be encumbered or impeded by fome extrinfick matter. 

In working through the bone, the teeth of the faw will 

begin to dog. Sharp’s Surgery. 

Clog. n.f. [from the verb ] 

1. A load ; a weight ; any incumbrance hung upon any animal 
or thing to hinder motion. 

I’m glad at foul I have no other child ; 

For thy efcape would teach me tyranny. 

To hang clogs on them. Shakefpcare’ s Othello. 

I did but prompt the age to quit their dogs. 

By the known rules of ancient liberty. Milt. Par. Reg: 
As a dog committed clofe, 

For fomc offence, by chance breaks loofe. 

And quits his clog ; but all in vain. 

He flill draws after him his chain. Hudibras. 

2. An incurrtbrance ; a hindrance; an obflrudlon ; an impe- 
diment. 

Thb wearinefs of the flefli is an heavy clog to the will. 

Hooker , 

They’re our clogs , not their Own : if a man be 
Chain’d to a galley, yet the galley’s free. Donne. 

Their prince made no other ftep than rcje£ling the pope’s 
fupremacy, as a cleg upon his own power and paflions. Swift. 

Slavery is, of all things, the greatcfl clog and obftacle to 
(peculation. 

3. A kind of additional (hoc worn 
from wet. 

4. A wooden (hoe. 

In France the peafantry goes barefoot ; and the middle fort; 
throughout all that kingdom, makes ufe of wooden dogs. 

Harvey on Confumptiotts. 
Clo'gginess. n f. [ from cloggy. ] The flate of being clogged. 
Clo'ggy. adj. [from dog. ] That which has the power of 
clogging up. 
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By additaments of feme fuch nature, fomc grofll-r and 
Boggy P af ts lire retained ; or clfe much fubtili/.cd,''and other- 
, Boyle's Hijlory of Fv mnefs. 

CLO IS i LR. n.f. [clas, W elfh ; clauj-teji, Sax. clo/ter , Germ. 
kloojler, Dut. claiijro, Ital. doij/rc, Fr. clauflrum , Lat ] 

I. A religious retirement ; amonaftcry; a nunnery. 

Nor in a fecrct cloijier doth he keep 
I hefe virgin fpirits, until their marriage-day. Davies. 

Some folitary dotjler will I choofe. 

And there with holy virgins live immur’d. Dryd. Sp. Fryar. 
How could he have the leilure and retirednefs of the cloijhr , 
to perform thofe acts of devotion. Atterbury. 

i. A periftile ; a piazza. 

To Clo'jster. v. a. [from the noun ] To {hut up in a reli- 
gious houfc ; to confine ; to immure ; to {hut up from the 
world. 

Clot fier thee in fomc religious houfe. Shakefp. Rich, II; 
They have by commandment, though in form of courtefy, 
cloijiercd us tfithin thefe walls for three days. Bacon. 

It was of the king’s firft adls to cloijier the queen dowager 
in the nunnery of Bcrmondfey. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Nature affords plenty of beauties, that no man need com- 
plain if the deformed are cloijiercd up. Rymer’s Tragedies. 

The gloom of cloijier' d monks. Tbomfon's Summer. 

Ci.o'ister aj.. adj. [from cloijier.] Solitary; retired; rcligi- 
oufty rcclufc. 

Upon this ground many doijleral men of great learning and 
devotion, prefer contemplation before adtion. Walton’s Angler. 

Cl o' i stered. parti, ipial adj. [from cloijier. ~\ 

1. Solitary; inhabiting cloifters. 

Ere the bat hath flown 
His cloijier d flight, there {hall be done 
A deed of dreadful note. Shakefpcarc's Macbeth. 

2 . Built with periflilcs or piazzas. 

The Greeks and Romans had commonly two cloijlered open 
courts, one ferving for the women’s fide, and the other for 
the men. Wotton’s Architecture. 

Clo'istress. n.f. [from cloijier .] A nun; a lady who has 
vowed religious retirement. 

Like a c/oi/frejs {lie will veiled walk. 

And water once a day her chamber round 

With eye-offending brine. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

Cloke. n.f. See Cloak. 

Clomb. [ pret. of To climb. ] 

Afk to what end they clomb that tedious height. Spenfer. 

So clomb this firft grand thief into God’s fold. Milton. 

To Cloom. v. a. [corrupted from c leant, clatmian. Sax. which 
is ftill ufed in fome provinces.] To clofc or {hut with glu- 
tinous or vifeous matter. 

Rear the hive enough to let them in, and doom up the 
fkirts, all but the door. Mortimer's Hujlandry. 

To CLOSE, v. a. [clofa, Armorick ; kluys, Dutch; clos, French; 
clatf/s, Latin.] 

1 . To fhut ; to lay together. 

Sleep inftantly fell on me, call’d 
By nature as in aid, and dos’d mine eyes. Milt. Par. Lojl. 

When the fad wife has clos’d her hufband’s eyes ; 

Lies the pale Corps, not yet intircly dead ? Prior. 

I foon (hall vifit Hcdtor, and the {hades 
Of my great anccftors. Ccphifa, thou 
Wilt lend a hand to clofe thy miftrefs’ eyes. Philips. 

2. To conclude ; to end ; to finilh. 

One frugal fupper did our ftudies clofe. Dryden's Perf.Sat. 
I clofe this with my carncft defires that you will ferioufly 
confider your eftatc. Wake's Preparation for Death. 

Edward and Henry, now the boaft of fame ; 

And virtuous Alfred, a more facred name ; 

After a life of generous toils endur’d, 

Clos'd their long glories with a figh, to find , 

Th’ unwilling gratitude of bafe mankind. Pope s Ep.of tlor. 

3. To inclofe; to confine ; to repofite. 

Every one 

According to the gift which bounteous nature 

Hath in him clos'd. Shakefpcare’ s Macbeth. 

4. To join; to unite fradlurcs ; to confolidate hfl'urcs. 

The armourers accompliftiing the knights, 

With bufy hammers cloftng 1 ivets up. Shakefp. Henry . 
There being no winter yet to clofe up and unite its parts, 
and rcftorc the earth to its former ftrength and compadtr.efs. 

Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

As foon as any publick rupture happens, it is immediately 
clofed up by moderation and good offices. Addfon on Italy. 

All the traces drawn there are immediately clofed up, as 
though you wrote them with your finger on the furtace ot a 
river . 1 Watts' s Improvement of the Mind. 

To Close, v. n. 

1. To coalefce ; to join its own parts together. 

They, and all that appertained to them, went down alive 
into the pit, and the earth clofed upon them. NUm. xvi. 33. 

In plants you may try the force of imagination upon t ie 
lighter fort of motions ; as upon their cloftng and opening. 

Bacon's Natural Hi/lory , N°. 99 « • 
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2 ’ 1 iS L0 . s E . u P° r n - r To a 2 r <* upon ; to join in. 

™ e rt U * °f, ruch 3 de % n ^ us,' would induce France 
d^ldva’ntage ‘ ^ ° mC betWecn them ‘<» <nir 

3. 7; ClosJ «M. 1 To come to on agreement wilhfm 

To Close in with. J comply with ; to unite with. 

Jntire cowardice makes thee wrong this virtuous gentle- 
woman, toe of with us. Shakejpeare's Henry iv! t> ti 

Jt would become me better, than to cofe 1 ' ’ 

In terms of friendlhip with thine enemies. Slab. J u l C -T 
. ' vas no fllch defea in man’s undemanding, but that 

it would clofe with the evidence. South's Seru.cn 

He took the time when Richard was depos’d, 

And high and low with happy Harry clos'd. Dr, den. 

. ™ de is unlociablc a vice', that there is no dofmgwith 

U ’ -p. . r . . , ... Cottier of Friend/hip. 

I his Ipirit, poured upon iron, unites with the body, and 
lets go the water : the acid Ipirit is more attracted by the fixed 
body, and lets go the water, to clofe with the fixed body. 

Newton's Of ticks. 

ouch a proof as would have been c'ofed with certainly at 
the firft, ftiall be fet afide eafily afterwards. Atterbury. 

1 hefe governours bent all their thoughts and applications 
to clofe m with the people, who were now the ftrcngtr partv. 

Swift on the DiJJentions in Athens and Rome. 

4- To grapple with in wreftling. 

Close, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1 . Any thing (hut ; without outlet. 

The admirable effedls of this diftillation in clofe , which, is 
like the wombs and matrices of living creatures. Bacon. 

2 . A fmall field inclofcd. 

I have a tree, which grows here in my clofe , 

That mine own ufc invites me to. cut down. 

And ihortly mult I fell it. Shakefpcare' s Timon. 

Certain hedgers dividing a clofe , chanced upon a great 
chtft. Carrol s Survey of Cornwall 

3. The manner of {hutting. 

The doors of plank were ; their clofe exquifite. 

Kept with a double key. Chapman’s Iliads , b. ii. 

4. The time of {hutting up. 

In the clofe of night, 

Philomel begins her heav’nly lay. Dryden. 

5. A grapple in wreftling. 

The king went of purpofe into the North, laying an open 
fide unto Perkin, to make him come to the c'ofe, and fu to trip 
up his heels, having qiadc furc in Kent beforehand. Bacon, 

Both fill’d with duft, but {Parting up, the third clofe they 
had made. 

Had not Achilles’ ft If ftood up. Chapman! s Iliads. 

6. A paufe, or cefliition, or reft. 

'Fhe air, fuch pleafure loth to lofe. 

With thoufand cccho’s ftill prolongs each hcav’nly clofe. Milt. 

At ev’ry c ofe {he made, th’ attending throng 
Reply’d, and bore the burden of the fong. Dryden's Fables. 

7. A conclufion or end. 

Speedy death. 

The dofe of all my miferics, and the balm. Milt. Agon. 

Thro’ Syria, Perfia, Greece fhc goes ; 

And takes tire Romans in the clofe. Prior-. 

Close, adj. [from the verb.] 

1 . Shut fail ; fo as to leave no part open ; as a dofe box ; a dofe 
houfe. 

We fuppofe this bag to be tied clofe about, towards the 
window. Wilkins. 

2 . Without vent; without inlet; fecrct; private; not to be 
fecn through. 

Nor could his adls too clofe a vizard wear, 

To ’fcape their eyes whom guilt had taught to fear. Dryden. 

3. Confined ; ftagnant ; without ventilation. 

If the rooms be low roofed, or full of windows and doors, 
the one maketh the air clofe , and not frefti ; and the other 
maketh it exceeding unequal. Bacon's Nat. Hijlory , N°. 937 * 

4. Compadl ; (olid ; without intcrfticcs or vacuities. 

ti : n ......t r..i.ii.n.n A? ft,*. Mrth is nf itfcif an uniform 


, 1 U 1 IU , VVIIIIUU). imuiuv. .. 

The inward fubftancc of the earth is of ittcir an unili 
mafs, dofe and compadl. Burnet's Theny of the Ear th. 

The o-oldcn globe being put into a prefs, which was driven 
by the extreme force of fkrews, the water made itfcif way 
thro’ the pores of that very dofe metal. Locke. 

5. Vifeous; glutinous; not volatile. 

This oil, which nourifhes the lamp, is fuppofed of \o clofe 
and tenacious a fubftancc, that it may flowly evaporate. Wunins. 

6. Concife; brief; without exuberance or digrdhon. 

You lay your thoughts fo clfe together, that were they 
defer they would be croudcd, and even a due connedlion 
would be wanting. Dryden s Juvcn. Dedication. 

Where the original is clofc, no vcrtion can reach it in the 


fame compafs. 


Dryden. 


compals. . , . ' 

Read thefe inftrudlive leaves, in which compirc 
Frefnov’s clofe art and Dryden’s native fire. 1 f- 

without anv intervening diffancc or fpacc, whe- 


7. Immediate; without any 

ther of time or place. f .. 

Was I a man bred great as Rome herlcU, 


Equal 
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Eqtial to all her titles ! that could ftand 

Clofe up with Atlas, and fuftain her name _ 

As llrong as he doth heaven ! Ben. Johnfons Catiline. 

We mull lay afide that lazy and fallacious method oi cen- 
tring by the lump, and muft bring things clofe to th ^ te “ 0 
true or falfe. Burnet s Theory of the Earth, Preface. 

Plant the fpring crocus’s cloj'e to a wall. Mart. Husbanary. 

Where’er my name I find ; 

Some dire misfortune follows dofe behind. Pope’s El. to And. 

8. Approaching nearly ; joined one to another. 

Now fit we dofe about this taper here. 

And call in queftion our neceffities. Shalef. Jultus Cajar. 

9. Narrow ; as a dofe alley. 

10. Admitting fmall diftance. 

Short crooked fwords in clofer fight they wear. Dryden. 

11. Undifcovercd ; without any token by which one may be 

found. . 

Clofe obferve him for the fake of mockery. Clofe, in the 
name of jelling ! lie you there. Shakcf. Twelfth Night. 

12. Hidden; fecret; not revealed. 

A clfe intent at laft to Ihcw me grace. Spenfer. 

Some fpagyrifts, .that keep their beft things clofe, will do 
more to vindicate their art, or oppofe their antagonifts, than 
to gratify the curious, or benefit mankind. Boyle. 

13. Having the quality of fecrecy; trufty. 

Oonftant you are. 

But yet a woman ; and for fecrefy. 

No lady clofer. Shakefpcare’ s Henry IV. p. i. 

Having an appearance of concealment; cloudy; fly. 

That dofe al’pecl of his. 

Does ftiew die mood of a much troubled breaft. Shakefp. 
Without wandering ; without deviation ; attentive. 

I difeovered no way to keep our thoughts dofe to their bufi- 
nefi, but by frequent attention getting the habit of atten- 
tion. Locke. 

16. Full to the point ; home. 

I am engaging in a large difpute, Where the arguments are 
not like to reach ’clofe on either fide. Dryd. on Dram. Poefy. 

17. Retired; folitary. 

18. Secluded from communication ; as a dofe prifoner. 

19. Applied to the weather, dark, cloudy, not clear. 

Close, adv. It is ufed fometimes adverbially by itfcif ; but 
more frequendy in compofidon. As, 

Close-banded, adj. In clofe order; thick ranged ; or fccretly 
leagued, which feems rather the meaning in this paflage. 

Nor in the houfe, with chamber ambufhes 
Clofe- banded, durft attack me. Milton's Agon. Altai. 

Close-bodied, adj. Made to fit the body exactly. 

If any clergy {hall appear in any clofc-bodied coat, they {hall 
be fufpended. Ayliffe's Parcrgon. 

Close-handed, adj. Covetous. 

Galba was very elofe-banded : I have not read much of his 
liberalities. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Close-pent. adj. Shut clofe ; without vent. 

T. hen in fome clofe-pent room it crept along. 

And, fmould’ring as it went, in filence fed. Dryden. 

Clo'sely. adv. [from clofe.\ 

1. Without inlet or outlet. 

Putting the mixture into a crucible dofely luted at the top; 

Boyle’s Chym. Princ. 

2. Widiout much fpace intervening; nearly. 

My lord of Warwick, and my brother Gloftcr, 

Follow Fluellen dofely at the heels. ShakeJ'p. Henry V. 

1 f we look more dofely , we {hall find 
Moft have die feeds of judgment in their mind. Pope. 

3. Secretly; flily. 

A Spaniard, riding on the bay, fent fome dofely into the 
village, in the dark of the night. Carew's Surv. of Cornwal. 

4. Without deviation. 

I hope I have tranflated clofely enough, and given them the 
fame turn of verfe which they had in the original. Dryden. 

Clo'seness. n.f. [from dofe.] 

1. The ftate of being ihut; or the quality of admitting to be 
Glut without inlet or outlet. 

In drums, the clofenefs round about that preferveth the 
found, maketh the noife conic forth of the drum-hole more 
loud, than if you fliould ftrike upon the like {kin extended in 
the open air. Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory, N°. 14a. 

2. Narrownefs ; ftraitnefs. 

3- W ant of air, or ventilation. 

1 took my leave, being half ftifled by the clofenefs of the 

4 - M- ; folidity. ^ Am DMh ■ 

How could particles, fo widely difperfed, combine into that 
defenefs of texture ? Bentley's Sermons ; 

1 he hade of the fpirit to put forth, and the clofenefs of the 
bark caufe prickles in boughs. Bacon’s Nat. Hijloryi N°. ccn 

5 - Reclufenefsj folitude; retirement. 55; 

I thus neglecting worldly ends, all dedicated 
6. Secwy^privacy! ^ bcttcrin S°f m y m ind. Shakefp. Temp, Jl. 

Vol° I. lS confederates he was conftant and juft, but not open. 


CLO 

Such was his enquiry, and fuch his chfcnejs, as they ftood 1,1 
the light towards him, and he ftood in the dark towards 
them. Bacon s Henry \ II. 

A journey of much adventure had been not commit nigiued 
with any of his majefty’s counfellors, being carried with great 
clofenef, likcr a buiinefs of love than ftate. Wei ton. 

We rife not againft the piercing judgment of Auguftus, nor 
the extreme caution or clofenefs of 1 iberiiis. Baton s EJ/ays. 

This prince was fo very referved, that he would impart h;s 
fecrets to no body : whereupon this dbfeneft did a little pcrilh 
his underftanding. Collier of Ir iendj up. 

7. Covetoufnefs ; fly avarice. 

Irus judged, that while he could keep his poverty a fi-crct; 
he fliould not feel it : he improved this thought into an /.nega- 
tion of clofenef and covetoufnefs. Addijons Spec, at. N . a.04. 

8. Connexion ; dependanec. ... 

The adlions and proceedings of wife men run in a mui.li 
greater clofenej's and coherence with one another, than thus to 
drive at a calual iflue, brought under no forccaft or defign. 

South's Sermons. 

Clo'ser. n.f [from clofe.~\ A finifher ; a concludes 

Clo'sestool. n.f [cloj'e uni Jlool ] A chamber implement. 

A peftle for his truncheon, led the van ; 

And his high helmet was a clofe-flool pan. Garth’s Difpenf 

Clo'set. n.f [from clofe. 

1. A fmall room of privacy and retirement. 

The taper burncth in your cloj'et. Shakefp. Julius Cafar . 

He would make a ftep into his clofct, and alter a (hort 
prayer he was gone. w otton. 

2 . A private repository of curiofities and valuable things. 

He fliould have made himfclf a key, wherewith to open the 
clofct of Minerva, where thofe fair treafures are to be found 
in all abundance. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

He furnifhes her clofet firfl, and fills 

The crowded {helves with rarities of fhells. Dryd. Fables , 

To Clo'set. v.<a. [from the noun.] 

1. To Ihut up, or conceal in a clofet. 

The heat 

Of thy great love once fpread, as ih an urn. 

Doth clofet up itfcif. Herbert. 

2 . To take into a clofet for a fecret interview. 

About this time began the project of dofeting, where the 
principal gentlemen of the kingdom were privately catechifed 

by his majefty. Swift. 

Closh. n.f. A diftemper in the feet of cattle; called alfo the 
founder. Did. 

Clo'sure. n.f [from clofc.] 

1. The acl of {hutting up. 

The chink was carefully clofed up : upon which clofurt 
there appeared not any change. Boyle's Spring of the Air. 

2 . That by which any thing is dofed or Ihut. 

I admire your fending your laft to me quite open, without 
a fcal, wafer, or any clofurt whatever. Pope to Swift, 

3. The parts inclofing ; inclofure. 

O thou bloody prifon ! 

"Within the guilty clofurc of thy walls 

Richard the fecond here was hack'd to death. Sh. Rich. III. 

4. Conclufion ; end. 

We’ll hand in hand all headlong call tis down. 

And make a mutual c/ofure of our houfe Shah. Tit. Andron. 

CLO I . n.f [probably, at firft, the fame with clod ; but now 
always applied to different ufes.] Concretion j coagulation ; 
grume. 

I he white of an egg, with fpirit of wine, doth bake the 
egg into clots, as if it began to poch Bacon’s Phyf Remarks. 

I he opening itfelf was llopt with a dot of grumous 
fdood- TVifeman's Surgery. 

To Clot. v. n. [from the noun, or from klottcrcn, Dutch.] 

1 • T° form clots, or clods ; to hang together. 

Huge unweildy bones, lading remains 

Of that gigantick race ; which as he breaks 

I he dotted glebe, the plowman haply finds. Philips. 

2. To concrete; to coagulate; to gather into concretions; as 
dotted milk, dotted blood. 




Here mangled limbs, here brains arid eorc. 
Lie clotted. 


Ph 


'Blips. 


CLO TH. n. f. plural cloths or clothes. [claS, Saxon.] 

1. Any thing woven for drefs or cevering, whether of animal 
or vegetable fubllance. 

I he Spaniards buy their linen cloths in that kingdom. Swift. 

2. The piece of linnen fpread upon a table. J 

Nor let, like Naivius, every error pafs, 

The mufty wine, foul cloth, or greafy glafs. Pope's Her. Imit. 

3; 1 he canvafs on which pictures are delineated. 

1 anlwcr you right painted doth, from whence vou have 
ftudied your queftions. Shakefp. As you like it. 

W ho fears a fentence, or an old man’s law, 

-n, 3 ! 1 b y 3 P ai ' ltcd c, oth be kept in awe. Shak. Tara, and Luc 

This idea, which we may call the goddefs of painting and 
of iculpture, deiccnds upon the marble and the cloth, and bc- 
comes the original of thefe arts. Dryden's Pref to Dufrefnoy. 

4- n ie piurd. Drcls; habit; garment; vcllure; vcll- 
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Including whatever covering is worn on the 
. In this fenfe always clothes. Pronounced clo’s. 

He with him brought Pryene, ricli array’d 
In Claribcllac s clothes. Spenfer , h. ii. cunt. 4. Jlanz.. 2!?. 

I ake up thefc clothes here, quickly : carry them to the 
laundrefs in Datchet-mead. Shake/. Merry Wives of Windfor. 
Strength grows more Irom the warmth ot exercifcs than of 

co f thu Temple. 

1 he covering of a bed. 

Gazing on her midnight foes, 

She turn d each way her frighted head, 

1 hen (unk it deep beneath the clothes. Prior. 

To Clothe, v. a. pret. I clothed , or clad ; particip. I have 
clothed , or clad, [from cloth.] 

1 o invert with garments ; to cover with drefs, from cold and 
injuries. 

Care no more to clothe anil cat. Shakcfp. Cymleline. 

An inhabitant of Nova Zcmbla having lived in Denmark, 
where he was clothed , took the firft opportunity of making his 
eft ape into nakednefs. Addifon's Freeholder , N°. 5. 

J he Britons in Caefar’s time painted thejr bodies, and 


Swift. 


Thomf. Spring. 


clothed thcmfelvcs with the fkins of beads 
With fuperior boon may your rich foil 
Exuberant nature’s better bleflings pour 
O er every land, the naked nations clothe , 

And be th’ exhauftlefs granary of a world. 

To adorn with drefs. 

'We clothe and adorn our bodies : indeed, too much time 
we beifow upon that. Our fouls alfo are to be clothed with 
holy habits, and adorned with good works. Ray on Creation. 

Embroider’d purple clothes the golden beds. Pope's Statius. 
To invert ; as with clothes. 

They leave the fliady realms of night, 

And, cloth' d in bodies, breathe your upper light. Dryden. 
Let both ufe the clcareft language in which they can clothe 
their thoughts. Watts's Improvement of the Mind , p. i. 

To furnirti or provide with clothes. 

Clo'thier. n. f [from cloth ] A maker of cloth. 

T he clothiers all, not able to maintain 
The many to them ’longing, have put off 
T he fpinfters, carders, fullers, weavers. Shah. Hen. VIII. 
His commiflioners fliould caufe clothiers to take wool, pay- 
ing only two parts of the price. Hayward. 

They fliall only fpoil the clothier's wool, and beggar the 
prefent fpinners, at beft. Graunt's Bills of Mort. 

Clothing, n.f [from To clothe.] Drefs; vefture; garments. 
Thy bofoin might receive my yielded fpright. 

And thine with it, in heav’n’s pure clothing dreft, 

Through clcareft fkics might take united flight. Fairfax. 
Your bread and clothing, and_ every ncccfliiry of life, en- 
tirely depend upon it. Swift. 

Clothshe'aRer. n.f. [from cloth and fear.] One who 
trims the cloth, and levels the nap. 

My father is a poor man, and by his occupation a c/oth- 
Jkcarcr. Hakewill on Providence. 

Clo'tpoi.l. n.f [from clot and poll.] Thickfkull ; blockhead. 

What fays the fellow, there ? call the clotpoll back. Shake/ 
2. Head, in (corn. 

I have fent Clotens clotpoll down the ftream. 

In embafly to his mother. Shakefpeare's Cymleline. 

to Clo'tter. v. n. [klotteren, Dutch.] To concrete; to 
coagulate; to gather into lumps. 

He dragg’d the trembling fire, 

Slidd’ring thro’ dotterel blood and holy mire. Dryd. / Fn . 
Clo'tty. adj. [from clot.] bull of clods; concreted; full of 
concretions. 

The matter expectorated is thin, and mixt with thick, 
clotty, bluirti ftreaks. * Harvey on Confumptions. 

Where land is dotty, and a fhower of rain foaks through, 
you may make ufe of a roll to break it. Mortimer s Husbandry. 
CLOUD, n.f. [The derivation is not known. Minjhew 
derives it from claudo, to fliut ; Somncr from clod ; Cafaubin 
from etyr/d, darknefs; Skinner from klaelde , Dutch, a fpot.] 

T he dark collection of vapours in the air. 

Now are the clouds that lower’d upon our houfe, 

In the deep bofom of the ocean buried. Shake/. Rich.UL 
As a mift is a multitude of fmall but (olid globules, which 
therefore defeend ; fo a vapour, and therefore a watry cloud, 
is nothing elfe but a congeries of very fmall and concave glo- 
bules, which therefore afeend, to that height in which 
they arc of equal weight with the air, where they remain 
fufpended, ’tili, by fomc motion in the air, being broken, they 
defeend in folid drops ; either fmall, as in a mift, oi- bigger, 
when many of them run together, as in rain Greats Lofnol. 

Clouds are the greateft and mort confiderable of all the 
meteors, as furnifliing water and plenty to the earth. icy 
confift of verv fmall drops of water, and are elevated a good 
"diftancc above the furface of the earth ; for a cloud is nothing 
but a mift flying high in the air, as a mift is nothing nit a 
cloud here below? Locke's Elan. Hat. Pin /of 

How vapours, turn’d to clouds , obfeure the iky ; 

And chuds, diffolv'u, the thirfty ground fupply. Rofcommon. 
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2. I he veins, maria, or ftains in ftones, or other bodies 

3. Any ftate ot obfeurity or darknefs. 

T . ho ’ P°ets may of infpiration boaft, 

1 heir rage, ill govern’d, in the clouds is loft. 

How can I fee the brave and youno-. 
ball in the cloud of war, and fall unfung ?° 

4. Any thing that fpreads wide ; as a croud? a multitude. 

I he objection comes to no more than this, that amongft a 
cloud of witneffes, there was one of no very good reputa- 

To Cloud. v. a. [from the noun.] 'Anbury. 

1 . Fo darken with clouds ; to cover with clouds ; to obfeure. 

What fullen fury clouds his fcornful brow. Pope's Statius. 

2. i o obfeure; to make lefs evident. 

If men would not exhale vapours to cloud and darken the 
cleareft truths, no man could mifs his way to heaven for want 
of light. Duay ofpict ^ 

3- 1 o variegate with dark veins. 

The handle fmnoth and plain. 

Made of the clouded olive’s cafy grain. Pope's Odypy. 
To Cloud, v. n. To grow cloudy; to grow dark with clouds. 
Clo udberry. n. f. [from cloud and berry.] The name of a 
plant. Called alfo knotberry. 

It hath a perpetual flower: the fruit is compofcd of many 
acini, in form of the mulberry. This plant is found upon 
^ the tops of the higheft hills in the North of England. Miller. 
Ci.ouDCAPT. adj. [from cloud and cap.] T opped with clouds; 
touching the clouds. 

T he doudeapt towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

T he folemn temples, the great globe itfclf. 

Yea, all which it inherit, (hall diffolve. Shakefp. Tcmpef. 
Cloudcompf/lling. adj. [A word formed in imitation of 
ntpiXvyiqmx, ill underftood.] An epithet of Jupiter, by whom 
clouds were fuppofed to be collected. 

Health to both kings, attended with a roar 
Of cannons, cccho’d from th’ affrighted fliore; 

With loud rcfcmblance of his thunder, prove 
Bacchus the Iced of cloudcompclting Jove. 

Supplicating move 

Thy juft complaint to c/oudcompdling Jove. 

Clo'udj l y. adv. [from cloudy.] 

1 . With clouds ; darkly. 

2. Obfcurely ; not perfpicuoufly. 

Some had rather have good difciplinc delivered plainly, by 
way of precepts, than cloudily enwrapped in allegories. Spenfer. 
He was commanded to write fo cloudily by Cornutus. Dryd. 
Ci.o'udiness. n.f. [from cloudy.] 

1. The ftate of being covered with clouds; darknefs. 

You have fuch a February face. 

So full of froft, of ftorm and cloudinejs. Shakcfpcare. 

The fituation of this ifland expofes it to a continual cloudi- 
ness, which in the fummer renders die air cooler, and in the 
winter warm. Harvey on Confumptions. 

2. Want of brightnefs. 

I faw a cloudy Hungarian diamond made clearer by lying in 
a cold liquor; wherein, he affirmed, that upon keeping it 
longer, the ftone would lofe more of its cloudinefs. Boyle. 

Clo'udles. adj (from cloud.] Without clouds; clear; un- 
clouded; bright; luminous; lightfome; pure ; undarkened. 
This Partridge foon fhall view in cloudlefs Ikies, 

When next he looks thro’ Galiln?o’s eyes. Pope. 

How many fuch there muft be in the vaft extent of fpace, 
a naked eye in a cloudhj's night may give us fomc faint 
glimpfe. Cheyni s Phil. Prin. 

Clo'udy. adj. [from cloud.] 

1. Covered with clouds; obfeured with clouds; confifting of 
clouds. 

As Mofes entered into the tabernacle, the cloudy pillar ce- 
feended, and ftood at the door. Exod. xxxiii. 9. 

2. Dark; obfeure; not intelligible. 

If you content yourfelf frequently with words inftead of 
ideas, or with cloudy and confufcd notions of things, how im- 
penetrable will that darknefs be. Watts's bnfreru. of the Mind. 

3. Gloomy of look ; not open, nor cheerful. 

So my ftorm-beaten heart likewife is cheer’d 
With that fun-fhine, when cloudy looks are clear’d. Spenjcr. 

Witnefs my fon, now in the fhade of death, 

Whofe bright outlining beams thy cloudy wrath 
Hath in eternal darknefs folded up. Shakcfp. Rtchat 

4. Marked with fpots or veins. _.,, F 

Clove, n. f. [the preterite of cleave.] See To ULt-A c.. 
CLOVE, n.f. [clou, Fr. a nail, from the fimilitude of a clot c 

I. *A valuable fpice brought from Ternate in the Eaft Indies. 
It is the fruit or feed of a very large tree. 

Clove feems to be the rudiment or beginning of a trujt 
growing upon clove-trees. Browns l u gar 

Some- of the parts into which garlick feparates 


2 . 


when 


11. 

die 


outer fkin is torn off. 

’Tis mortal fin an onion to devour ; 


I is mortal nil an onion uv.v. , - 

Each clove of garlick is a facrcd pow r. Tates 7 ™- 
Clove-gillyflower, n.f. [from its .mcllmg uc 1 


CLO 


be Ji.UW nxo ■'»<* ; wfuL. The 

or cwtgSily»o»ef; are dilUnguiikri in» f»r 
‘Sfa. The firft. raiw Hate., having wo colour, 

S^l^^hJg^^ a- fitted with 
Set, red, purple, or other colours. The fourth are cal cd 
painted ladies : thefc have their petals of a red or purple co- 
lour on the upper fide, and arc white underneath. Of each 
of thefc dalles there arc numerous varieties. I he true clo\ e 
gillyflower has . been long in ufe for making a cordial fyrup. 
There arc two or three varieties commonly brought to 
the markets, which differ greatly in goodnefs ; fomc having 
verv little feent, when compared with the true fort. The 
varieties of the pink arc; tic damafk pink; white fhock, 
fcarlct, pheafant-eyed pink, of which there are great varieties, 
both with finglc and double flowers ; old man s head ; painted 
lady. Among the fwcct Williams arc, .. The broad- caved 
fweet William, with red flowers. 2. Hie broad-leaved 
fweet William, with variegated flowers. 3. The double tweet 
fwcet William, with red flowers, winch burft their pods. 

4. The rofe-colourcd double fwcet William. 5. T he narrow- 
leaved fweet William, called fwcct John. ,' cr ' 

Clo'ven. part pret. [front cleave.] Sec 1 o LIT A Vi-.. 

There is Aufidius, lift you what work he makes . 

Amono' your cloven army. Shakefp. Coric Ian us. 

Now, heap’d high. 

The cloven oaks and lofty pines do lie. W aller. 

A chap-fallen beaver, loofely hanging by 
The eleven helm, and arch of vicTory. Dryd. Jiev. Sat. x. 
Ci.oven’-fcotfd. 7 adj. [cloven and foot y or hoof.} Having the 
Cloven-hooff.d. j foot divided into two parts; not a round 
hoof ; bifulcous. 

T here arc the bifulcous or cloven-hoof t ; as camels and bea- 
vers. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

The cloven-footed fiend is banifh’d front us. Dryden. 
Great variety of water-fowl, both whole and cloven-fcotcd , 
frequent the waters. R°y 0,1 die Creation. 

CLO \ ER. Xn.T. [ more properly clover , cltepcji, Saxon.] 

Clover-grass. ) 

1. A fpecies of Trefoil, which fee. 

The even mead, that erft brought fweetly forth 
The freckled cowflip, burnet, and green clover. Sh. Hen. V. 
Nature Ihall provide 

Green grafs and fatt’ning clover for their fare. Dryd. Virgil. 
Clover improves land, by the great quantity of cattle it 
maintains. Mortimer s Husbandry. 

My Blouzelinda is the blitheft lafs, 

T han primrofc fwcctcr, or the elover-grafs. Gay. 

2. To live in Glover, is to live luxurioufly ; clover being ex- 
tremely delicious and fattening- to cattle. 

Well, Laureat, was the night in clover fpent ? Ogle. 
Clo'vered. adj. [from clover.] Covered with clover. 

Flocks thick-nibbling thro’ the clover’ cl vale. Thom. Summ. 
Clough, n.f. [cloujh, Saxon.] The cleft of a hill; a cliff. 
In compofition a hilly place. 

Clough, n.f. [in commerce.] An allowance of two pounds 
in every hundred weight for the turn of the fcale, that the 
commodity may hold out weight when fold by retail. 

A CLOUT, n f. [clue, Saxon.] 
x. A doth for any mean ufe. 

His garment, nought but many ragged clouts , 

With thorns together pinn’d, and patched was. Spenf. F. Q. 
A clout upon that head. 

Where late the diadem ftood. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

In pow’r of fpittle and a clout. 

When e’er he pleafe to blot it out. Swift. 

2. A patch on a flioe or coat. 

3. Anciently, the mark of white cloth at which archers fhot. 

He drew a good how : he (hot a fine flioot : he would have 
clapt in the clout at twelve fcore. Shakefp. Hen. IV. p. ii. 

a. An iron plate to keep an axle-tree from wearing. 

To Clout, v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To patch; to mend coarfely. 

, I thought he flept, and put 

My clouted brogues from off my feet, whofe rudenefs 
Anfvvcr’d my fteps too loud. Shakcfp. Cymbeline. 

The dull Twain 

Treads on it daily with his clouted Ihoon. Milton. 

2. To cover with a cloth. 

Milk fomc unhappy ewe, 

Whofe clouted leg her hurt doth fhew. Spenfer' s Pdflorals. 
3- I o join awkwardly or coarfely together. 

Many fentences of one meaning be clouted up together. 

Aj chant' 's Schoolmajler. 


I. 


2 . 
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CloWd. paMplaUij. CWgaW. cMgehlcJ: corruptly 

ufed for clotted. , 

I’ve fecn her fkim the clouted cream, 

And prefs from fpongv curds the milky ft.ea • • V j 

Cr.6VrE.uv. [probably by corrupts from a 

Clumfy; awkward; as a clouterly fellow Mortimer. 

The fin He wheel plough is a very clouterly fort. 




port.] 


traded from coloutts. - 

from hum ; /*», Dut. a word nearly of the fame 

A ruftick ; a country fellow ; a churl. , 

He came out witli all his clowns , horft upon car _->^e ^ ... 

The clowns, a boift’rous, rude, un S °l^Dr 2 t'sM n . 

With furious haftc to the loud fummons flew- I ) 

A coarfc ill-bred man. _ 

In youth a coxcomb, and in age a clown. 

A country fquirc, reprefented with no other vi 


L'EJlr. 


Dryd. /£»• 


cant. 1. 


Shakefpcare. 


Prior. 
rudely ; 


Spectator. 
but that 

of being a clown, and having the provincial 
Clo'wnerv. n.f [from clown.] lU-breedmg; churliihr 

rudenefs ; brutality. , ... . 

The fool’s conceit had both clownery and ill-nature. 

Clo'wnish. adj. [from clown.] 

x. Confifting of rufticks or clowns. 

Young Silvia beats her breaft, and cries aloud 
For fuccour from the clownijh neighbourhood. 1 

2. Coarfc; rough; rugged. 

But with his clownif hands their tender wings 
He bruflicth off. Spenfer s Fairy Queen, b. 1. 

3. Uncivil ; ill-bred ; ill-mannered. 

What if we effay’d to fteal 
The clownijh fool out of your father’s court. 

4. Clumfy ; ungainly. 

With a grave look, in this odd equipage, 

Tlie clownif) mimick traverfes the ftage. 

Clo'wnish ly. adv. [from clownijh.] Coarfely; 
brutally. 

Clo'wnish ness. n.f. [from clownijh.] 
x. Rufticity; coarfcncfs; unpoliflied rudenefs. 

Even his Dorick dialed has an incomparable fwcctncfs in 
its clownif mefs. Dryden. 

If the boy fliould not make legs very gracefully, a dancing 
mafter will cure that defed, and wipe off that plainnels which 
the a-la-mode people call elownifmejs. Locke on Education. 

2. Incivility; brutality. 

Clown’s Mustard, n.f. An herb. Dt 3 . 

To CLOY. v. a. \entlouer, I r. To nail up ; to flop up.] 

I. Tofatiate; to fate; to fill beyond defire; to furfeit ; to fill 
to loathing. 

The length of thofe fpceches had not cloyed Pyrocles, though 
he were very impatient of long deliberations. Sidney. 

The very creed of Athanafius, and that facrcd hymn of 
glory, are now reckoned as fuperfluities, which wc muft in any 
cafe pare away, left wc doy God with too much fervice. 

Hooker , b. v. feci. 42. 
Who can cloy the hungry edge of appetite. 

By bare imagination of a feaft ? Shakcfp. Richard II. 

Continually varying the fame fenfe, and taking up what he 
had more than enough inculcated before, he fometimes cloys 
his readers inftead of fatisfying them. Dryden . 

Whofe little ftore her well -taught mind docs pleafe, 

Nor pinch’d with want, nor cloy’d with wanton cafe. Rofcom. 
Intemperance in eating and drinking, inftead of delighting 
and fatisfving nature, doth but load and cloy it. TiHotfon. 
Settle, cloy’d with cuftard and with praife, 

Is gather’d to the dull of ancient days. Pope’s Dunciad. 

2. It feems to have, in the following paffaec, another fenfe: 
perhaps to ftrike the beak together. 

His royal bird 

Prunes the immortal wing, and cloys his beak. 

As when his god is pleas’d. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

3. To nail up guns, by ftriking a fpike into the touch-hole. 
Ci.o'yless. adj. [from cloy.] That of which too much cannot 

be had ; that which cannot caufe fatiety. 

Epicurean cooks 

Sharpen with cloy/cfs fauce his appetite. Shak Ant. and Chop. 
Clo'yment. n.f. [from cloy.] Satiety; repletion beyond ap- 
petite. 

Alas ! their love may be call’d appetite : 

No motion of the liver, but the palate. 

That fullers furfeit, cleymcnt , and revolt. Sh. Twelfth NiAit. 
CLUB. n.f. [clwppa, Wcllh; kl/.ppel, Dutch.] 

1. A heavy flick ; attaff intended for offcncci 
He ftrove his combrc - ’rib -o quit 

Out of the earth. Spenfer’ s Fairy Queen, b. i. cant. ?. 

As he pulled off his helmet, a butcher (lew him with 
the ftroak of a club. Hayward. 

Arm’d with a knotty club another came. Dryden s Ain. 

2. The name of one of the fuits of ;.i 
The clubs black tyrant firft her victim died. 

Spite of his haughty mien. and barb’rous pride. Pc'e. 

3. [From clcoj-an, to divide. Skinner.] The Ihot or divi? 

dend 
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CLU 

dcnd os a reckoning, paid by the company in Juft pro- 
portions. ; j r 

A fuddling couple fold ale: their humour was to drink 
drunk, upon their own liquor: they laid down their club , and 
th ls they called forcing a trade. Li Ef range. 

4. An alterably ol good fellows, meeting under certain con- 
ditions. 

What right has any man to meet in faftious clubs to vilify 
the government? Dryden’ s Medal Dedication. 

5 - Concurrence ; contribution; joint charge. 

He's bound to vouch them for his own, 

Tho’ got b’ implicitc generation, 

And general club of all the nation. Hudibras, p. ii. cant. 1. 
* 0 Club. v.n. [from the noun.] 

1 ' ^ 0 contribute to a common cxpence in fettled proportions. 

2. To join to one effect ; to contribute feparate powers to one 


C O A 


end. 



’Till groffbr atoms, tumbling in the ftream 
Of fancy, madly met, and club' d into a dream. Dryden. 
Every part of the body feems to club and contribute to the 
feed, elfe why fhould parents, born blind or deaf, fometimes 
generate children with the fame imperfections. Ray. 

Let fugar, wine, and cream together club. 

To make that gentle viand, fyllabub. King. 

i he owl, the raven, and the bat. 

Club’ d for a feather to his hat. Swift. 

I o Club. v. a. To pay to a common reckoning. 

Plums and directors, Shylock and his wife, 

Will club their tellers now to take your life. Popes Horace. 
fibres being diftinct, and impregnated by diftindt fpirits, 
how fhould they club their particular informations into a com- 

^ nion idea. Collin' on Thought. 

Clu bhe’aded. adj. [club and head.] Having a thick head. 
Small clubheaded anterinae. Derham’s Phyficothcology. 

Clu el a' w. n.f. [club and law.] Regulation by force; the 
law of arms. 

The enemies of our happy eftablifhment feem to have re- 
courfe to the laudable method of club/aw, when they find all 
other means for enforcing the abfurdity of their opinions to 
be ineffectual. Addifon’s Freeholder , N°. 50. 

Clubro'om. n.f. [club and room.] The room in which a club 
or company aficmbles. 

Thefe ladies refolved to give the pictures of their deccafcd 
hufbands to the c/ubroom. Addif. Spectator, N°. 361. 

To Cluck, v. n. [c/occian, Welfh; clochat , Armorick; cloccan* 
Saxon ; ktocken , Dutch.] To call chickens ; as a hen. 

She, poor hen, fond of no fecond brood. 

Has cluck'd thee to the wars. Shahfp. Coriolanus, 

Ducklings, though hatched by a hen, if fhc brings them to 
a river, in they go, though the hen clucks and calls to keep 
them out. Ray on the Creation. 

Clump, n.f. [formed from lump.] A fhapelefs piece of wood, 
or other matter, nearly equal in its dimenfions. 

Clumps, n.f. A numbfcull. Skinner. 

Clu'msily. adv. [from cl unify.] Awkwardly; without rcadi- 
nefs ; without nimblencfs ; without grace. 

Upon the ground he walks very clumftly and ridiculoufly. 

Ray on the Creation : 

This lofty humour is clumftly and inartificially managed, 
when affected. Collier on Pride. 

Clumsiness, n.f. [from elumfy.] Awkwardnefs ; ungainli- 
nefs ; want of readinefs, nimblencfs, or dexterity. 

The drudging part of life is chiefly owing to clumfinefs and 
ignorance, which cither wants proper tools, or fkill to ufe 
them. Collier on Fame. 

CLU'MSY. adj. [This word, omitted in the other etymolo- 
gifls, is rightly derived by Bailey from lompfch , Dutch, ftupid. 
In Engltfh, lump , clump , lumpijh , clumpijh , clumpijhly , clumftly, 
dumfy .] Awkward; heavy; artlefs ; unhandy; without 
dexterity, readinefs, or grace. It is ufed either of perfons or 
actions, or things. 

The matter du&ile and fequacious, apt to be moulded into 
fuch ihapes and machines, even by elumfy fingers. Ray. 

Rut thou in clumjy verfe, unlick d, unpointed. 

Hail lhamefully dofy’d. Dryden. 

That elumfy outfide of a porter, 

How could it thus conceal a courtier ? Swift. 

CluKg. The preterite and participle of cling. 

To Clung, v.n. [chnym, Sax.] To dry as wood docs, when 
it is laid up after it is cut. Sec To Cling. 

Clung, adj. [clunju, Sax.[ Wafted with leannefs; fhrunk 
up with cold. 

CLU'STER. n.f. [cljyrcp, Sax. klifer, Dutch.] 

j. A bunch; a number of things of the fame kind growing or 

joined together. . . . 

Grapes will continue frefh and motft all winter, ir you 
hang them clufer by clufer in the roof of a warm room. Bacon. 

A fwelling knot is rais’d ; 

Whence, in Ihort fpacc, itfelf the clufer fhows. 

And from -earth’s moifturc, mixt with fun-beams, grows. 

. Di nhanii 


The jalrne corpufcles of one liquor do varioufiy aft upon 
thc tinging corpufcles of another, fo as to make many of them 
allocate into a clufer, whereby two tranfparent liquors may 
compofe a coloured one. nLu’sOl!. 

An elm was near, to whofc embraces led, 

I he curling vine her fwelling cl, jin s fpread. p 0t6 

2. A number of animals gathered together. 

As bees 

Pour forth their populous youth about the hive 
In clufers. Milton's Paradife Lof, b. i. 1 .-- 1 

There with their clafping feet together clung, ’ ' 
And a long clufer from the laurel hung. Drydm's An. 

3- A body of people collected : ufed in contempt. 

Wc lov’d him; but like beafts 
And coward nobles, gave way to your clufers. 

Who did hoot him out o’ th’ city. ' ShakeJ'p. Coriolanus. 
My friend took his flat ion among a clufer of mob, who 
were making themfelves merry with their betters. Addifon. 

To Clu'ster. v.n. [from the noun.] To grow in bunches; 
to gather themfelves into bunches, to congregate. 

Forth flourifh’d thick the cltfering vine. Milt, Par. Lof. 

Great father Bacchus to my fong repair ; 

For clufering grapes are thy peculiar care. Dryd. Virg. Geor. 

Or from the foreft, falls the clufer d fnow, 

Myriads of gems, that in the waving gleam 
Gay-twinkle as they fcatter. Thomfm's Winter, l. 790. 

To Cluster, v. a. Fo collect any thing into bodies. 

Cluster-crape, n.f. [from clufer and grape.] 

'Flic fmall black grape is by fome called the currant, or 
clufer-grape ; which I reckon the forwardeft of the black 

Mortimer's Flusbar.dry. 

Clustery, adj. [from clufer.] Growing in cluftcrs. 

To CLUTCH, v. a, [Of uncertain etymology.] 

1. To hold in the hand; to gripe; to grafp. 

Is this a dagger I fee before me. 

The handle tow’rd my hand ? Come, let me clutch thee. 

Shakifpcare's Macbeth. 

. . They, 

Like moles within us, heave and caft about ; 

And, ’till they foot and dutch their prey, 

They never cool. Herbert. 

A man may fet the poles together in his head, and clutch 
the whole globe at one intellectual grafp. Collier on Thought. 

2. To contract; to double the hand, fo as to feizc and hold 
faft. 

Not that I have the power to clutch my hand, 

When his fair angels would falute my palm. Shak. K. John, 

Clutch, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. The gripe; grafp; feizure. 

2. Generally, in the plural, the paws, the talons. 

It was the hard fortune of a cock to fall into the dutches of 
a cat. L'Ef range. Fab. ii. 

3. Hands, in a fenfe of rapacity and cruelty. 

Your greedy flav’ring to devour, 

Before ’twas in your clutches pow’r. Hudibras, />. iii. cant. 2. 

Set up the covenant on crutches, 

’Gainft thofe who have us in their dutches. Hudibras, p. iii. 
I mult have great leifure, and little care of myfelf, if I ever 
more come near the clutches of fuch a giant. Stillingfeet. 

A CLU'TTER. n.f. [See Clatter.] A noife ; a buftlc; 
a bufy tumult; a hurry; a clamour. A low word. 

He faw what a dutt. r there was with huge, over-grown 
pots, pans, and (pits. L'Ef range. Fab. 12c. 

The fav’rite child that juft begins to prattle. 

Is very humorfome, and makes great clutter, 

'Till he has windows on his bread and butter. King. 

Prithee, Tim, why all this clutter ? 

Why ever in thefe raging fits ? Swift . 

To Clu'tter. v. n. [from the noun.] To make a noife, or 
buftle. 

A Cly'ster. n.f. [^Xwij.] An injeCtion into the anus. 

If nature relieves by a diarrhaea, without finking the 
ftrength of the patient, it is not to be ftopt, but promoted 
gently by emollient clyfers. Arbutbnot on Diet. 

To COACE'RVATE. v. a. [ coaccrvo , Latin.] To heap up 
together. 

The collocation of the fpirits in bodied, whether the fpirits 
be coaccrvatc ordiffufed. Bacon's Fiat. Hifory , N\ b^6. 

Coaceb va'txon. n.f. [from coaccrvatc.] The aCt of heap- 
ing, or ftate of being heaped together. 

The fixing of it is the eqyal fpreading of the tangible parts, 
and the clofe coacervation of them. Bacon’s A at. Hifory. 

COACH, n. f. [code, Fr. kotezy, among the Hungarians, bv 
whom this vehicle is laid to have been invented. IMtrijhtvJ*} 
A carriage of pleafure, or ftate, diftinguiflied trom a chariot 
by having feats fronting each other. 

Bafilius attended former in a coach, to carry her abroad to 
fee fome /ports. Sidney , b. 11. 

A better would you fix ? 

Then give humility a coach and fix. Pope's EJfay on Man. 
Suppofc that Jaft week my coach was withm an inch of oy «- 
r ‘ turning 
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in a fmooth wen way, and drawn by very gentle 

ToC^CH. n. e. [from the noun.] To carry in a coach. 

The needy poet flicks to all he meets, 

Coach’d, carted, trod upon ; now Ioofe, now fait, 

And carrv’d off in fome dog’s tail at lalt. Page's Dura ad 
Coach-box. w. f [coach and %.] The feat on whtch the 

driver of the coach fits. . » 

Her father had two coachmen : when one was in the coach- 

bo,, if the coach fwung but the lead to one fide, fhc ufed 
ftrick. Arbutbnot’ s hifory of John Bull. 

Coach- hire. n.f. Money paid for the ufc of a hired coach. 
You exclaim as loud as thofe that praife, 

For feraps and coach-hire, a young noble s plavs. Dryden. 
My cxpences in coach-hire make no fmall article. Spectator. 
Coach-house, n.f [coach and houfe.] The houfe in which the 
coach is kept from the weather. .- 

Let him lie in the liable or the coach-houfe. hwi/t. 

Coach-maker, n.f [coach and maker.] 'I he artificer whole 
trade is to make coaches. 

Her chariot is an empty hazel-nut. 

Made by the joyncr. Squirrel, or old Grub, 

Timeout of mind, the fairies coach-makers. Shakrjpeare. 
Take care of your wheels: get a new fett bought, and 
probably the coach-mak-r will coniider you. _ Swift. 

Coach-man n.f. [coach and man.] 1 he driver of a coach. 
She commanded her trembling coachman to drive her chariot 
near die body of her king South. 

To COA'CT. v. n [from con and ad.] To act together; to 
act in concert. 

But if I tell how thefe two did ccatt. 

Shall I not lie in publilhing a truth ? Sbakcfptare. 

Coa'ction. n.f [coaclus, Lat.J Compuifion ; force, either 
xeftraining or impelling. 

It had the paffions in perfect fubjcction ; and though its 
command over them was perfuafive and political, yet it had 
the force of coadion, and defpotical. South s Sermons. 

Coa'ctive. adj. [from caact.] 

1 Having the force of reftraining or impeding; compulfory ; 
reltrjiSlive. 

The Levitical priefts in the old law, never arrogated unto 
themfelves any temporal or coac ive power. Raleigh's Ejfays. 
2. A&ing in concurrence. Obfolete. 

Imagination, 

With what’s unreal thou coactive art. Shakep. Winter's Tale. 
Co a oj u m ent. n.f. [from con and adjumentum, Latin] Mu- 
tual alfiltance. Diet . 

Coadju'tant. n.f [from con and adjuto.] Helping; co- 
operating. 

Thracius coadjutant, and the roar 
Of fierce Euroclydon. Philips. 

Coad u't it. n.f [from con and adjutor, Latin.] 

1. A fellow helper ; an afliftant ; an alVociatc ; one engaged in 
the afliftance of another. 

I fhould not fucceed in a project, whereof I have had no 
hint from my prcdecefibrs the poets, or their feconds or coad- 
jutors the criticks. Dryden s Juv. Dedication. 

Away the friendly coadjutor flics. Garth’s Difpenfary, 
A gownman of a different make. 

Whom Pallas, once Vanefla’s tutor. 

Had fix’d on for her coadjutor. Swift. 

2 . In the canon law, one who is empowered or appointed to 
perform the duties of another. 

A biftiop that is unprofitable to his diocefe ought to be de- 
pofed, and no coadjutor afligned him. Aylijfes Parergon. 

Coadju'vancy. n.f. [from con and adjuvo, Lat.] Help; con- 
current help; contribution of help; co-operation. 

Cryftal is a mineral body, in the difference of (tones, made 
of a lentous percolation of earth, drawn from the moft pure 
and limpid juice thereof, owing to the eoldnefs of the earth 
fome concurrence and coadjuvancy, but not immediate deter- 
mination and efficiency. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b ii. 

Coaduni'tjon. n f. [from con, ad, unitio, Lat.] The con- 
junction of different fubftances into one mafs. 

Bodies feem to have an intrinfick principle of, or corrup- 
tion from, the coadunilion of particles endued with contrary 
qualities. Hale' s Origin of Mankind. 

1 o COAGME'NT. v. a. [from con and agmen, Lat.] To 
congregate or heap together. I have only found the participle 
in ufc. 

Had the world been coagmented from that fuppofed fortuitous 
jumble, this hypothefis had been tolerable. Glanv. Scepj". c. 20. 
Coacme nta'tion. n.f. [from coagment ] Collection, or coa- 
cervation into one mafs; union; conjunction. 

I he third part refts in the well joining, cementing, 

and coagmentation of words, when it is fmooth, gentle, and 

w i cet - Benj. Johnfon’s Difcoveries. 

Loa gula RLE. adj. [from coagulate.] That which is capable 
of concretion. 

Stones that arc rich in vitriol, being often drenched with 
rain-water, the liquor will then extraCt a fine and tranfparent 
jubilance, coagulable into vitriol. Boyle’s Sccpt. Chym. 
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milk. , , - 

Roaffcd in wrath and hre. 

And thus o’erfized with coagulate gore. Shahfp. 
Vivification ever coniifteth in fpirits attenuate, which the 
cold doth congeal and coagulate Bacon s Hat. Hifory, N -8 , , • 
Bitumen is" found in lumps, ox coagulated in Com 

fprinos WoodwareT s Natural Hijtory . 

P 1 he milk in the ftomach of calves, which is coagulated by 
the runhet, is again diflblvcd and rendered fluid by the gall in 
the duodenum. . Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

To Coa'cvlate. v.n. To run into concieuons, or conge- 

Spirit of wine commixed with milk, a third part fpirit of 
wine, and two parts milk, coagulated) little, but mingleti; 
and the fpirit fwims not above. Bacon s PhyJ Rem. 

About the third part of the oil olive, which was driven over 
into the receiver, did there coagulate into a whitifh body, al- 
moft like butter. Boyle’s Hifory of Fatidity . 

Coagula'tio . n.f. [from coagulate.] _ 

1. Concretion; congelation; the aCt of coagulating; the ltate 
of being coagulated. 

z. The body formed by coagulation. 

As the fubftance of coagulations is not merely faline, no- 
thing diflolves them but what penetrates and relaxes at the 
fame time. lh not on Aliments. 

CopJg u l ative. adj. [from coagulate.] I hat which has the 
power of caufing concretion, or coagulation. 

And to manifefl yet further the ccagulative power of them, 
we have fometimes in a minute arreiled the fluidity of new 
milk, and turned it into a curdled fubftance, only by dex- 
teroufly mingling with it a few drops of good oil of vitriol. 

Boyle's Hifory of Firmnefs. 

Coagula'tor. n.f. [from coagulate.] 1 hat which cauies 
coagulation. 

Coagulators of the humours arc thofe things which expel 
the moll fluid parts, as in the cafe of incraflating, or thick- 
ening; and by thofe things which fuck up fome of the fluid 
parts, as abforbents. Ar but /mot on Diet. 

COAL, n.f [col, Sax. kol. Germ, kole, Dut. kul, Danifh.] 

1. The common fulfil fewel. 

Coal is a black, fulphurous, inflammatory matter, dug out 
of the earth, ferving for fewel. It is ranked among the mi- 
nerals, and is common in Europe, though the Lnglifh coal is 
of moft repute. One fpecies of pit-coal is called cannel , or 
cano'.c coal, which is found in the northern counties ; and is 
hard, glofly and light, apt to cleave into thin flakes, and, 
when kindled, yields a continual blaze ’till it be burnt out. 

Chambers, 

Coals are folid, dry, opake, inflammable fubftances, found 
in large ftrata, fplitting horizontally more cafily than in any 
other direction ; of a glofly hue, foft and friable, not fufible, 
but eafily inflammable, and leaving a large refiduum of afhes. 

Hill on Fojfls. 

But age, enforc’d, falls by her own confent ; 

As coals to afhes, when the fpirit’s fpent. Denham. 

We /hall meet with the fame mineral lodged in coals, that 
clfewhere we found in marie. Woodward’s Nat. Hijtory. 

2 . The cinder of burnt wood, charcoal. 

Whatfoever doth fo alter a body, as fit returncth not again 
to that it was, may be called altcratio major; as when chcefe 
is made of curds, or coals of wood, or bricks of earth. Bacon. 

3. Fire; any thing inflamed or ignited. 

You arc no furcr, no. 

Than is the coal of fire upon the ice. 

Or hailflones in the fun Shakcfp. Coriolanus. 

The rage of jealoufy then fir’d his foul. 

And his face kindled like a burning coal. Dryd. Fables. 

You 

Have blown this coal betwixt my lord and me. Sh. H. VIII. 

To Coal. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To burn wood to charcoal. 

Add the tinner’s care and coft, in buying the wood for this 
fervice, felling, framing, and piling it to be burnt; in fetch- 
ing the fame when it is coaled, through fuch far, foul, and 
cumberfome ways. Carrots Survey of Cornwal. 

2. To delineate with a coal. 

Marvailing, he coaled out rhimes upon the wall, near 
to the picture. Camden’s Remains. 

Coal-black, adj. [coal and black.] Black in the highelt de- 
gree ; of the colour of a coal. 

As burning /Etna, from his boiling flew. 

Doth belch out flames, and rocks in pieces broke. 

And ragged ribs of mountains molten new, 

Enwrapt in coal-black clouds and filthy fmoak. Fairy Queen 
Ethiopians and negroes become coal-black from fuliginous 
efflorefcencies, and compledtional tinctures. Brown's Vul. Err 

Coal-black his colour, but like jet it fhone ; 

His legs and flowing tail were white alone. ’ Dryden. 

Coal-box. n. f. [coal and box.] A box to carry coals to the 
nre. J 

4 T 


Leave 
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Leave a pail of dirty water, a coal-boy , a bottle, a broom, 
and fuch other unfightly things. 

Coal-mine. n.f. [coal and mine.] 
dug ; a coal-pit. 

Springs are injurious to land, 
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Swift. 

A mine in which coals are 


concretion ; 


m 


union. 

Coali'tioN. n.f. [from coalcfco coalition, Latin.] Union 
one niafs or body ; conjunction of feparatc parts in one 
whole. 

The world’s a mafs of heterogeneous confidences, and every 
part thereof a coalition of diftinguilhable varieties. Glanv. Seep/. 

In the fir ft coalition of a people, their profpect is not great : 
they provide laws for their prefent exigence and convenience. 

Hale’s Common Law of England. 

’Tis neceflary that thefe fquandered atoms fhould convene 
and unite into great maftes : without fuch a coalition the chaos 
mull have reigned to all eternity. Bentley. 

Co'aly. adj. [from c oat . ] Containing coal. 

Or coaly Tine, or ancient hallow’d Dee. Mi ton. 

Coapta'tion. n.f. [from con and apto , Lat ] The adjuft- 
ment of parts to each other. 

In a clock the hand is moved upon the dial, the bell is 
ftruck, and the other aCtions belonging to the engine arc per- 
formed by virtue of the lize, fliape, bignefs, and coaptation of 

the feveral parts. Bo >' le s Sce P- ( - 

The fame method makes both profc and verfc beautiful, 
which conftfts in the judicious coaptation and ranging of the 
words. Broome on the Odyffcy. 

To COA'RCT. v. a. [coarZlo, Latin.] 

1 . To ftraighten ; to confine into a narrow compals. 

2. To contraCI power. , _ , a 

If a man coarth himfelf to the extremity of an a&, he mult 
blame find impute it to himfelf, that he has thus joortied or 
ftraightened himfelf fo far. * Wff * 5 /W S OT * 

jARCTa'tion. n. f. [from coar!?.] 

.. Confinement; reft raint to a narrow fpacc. 

The greateft winds, if they have no coarSatm, or blow 
not hollow, give an intcriour found. Baton s Nat. HiJ y. 

2. Contraction of any fpace. , . 

Straighten the artery never fo much, provided the fides i of 
not meet, the veflbl will continue to beat below or be- 
yond the coar itation. on the Creation. 

3 ‘ R £leCtion is oppifed not only to coaCh on.butjilfo tojo-^ 
arBation , or determination to one. Bran . g J 

? 0 Nofrefincd; not feparated from impurities or bafer parts. 

I feel T 

Of what c.ar[. metal yc are molded. 

Not foft or fine: ufed of cloath, of which the threads 

large. 

Rude; uncivil; rough of manners. 

Grofs ; not delicate. 

’Tis not the coarfer tye of human law 

That binds their peace. J 

vtii 'LTS'm*fcif, 

in my coarfe Englilh, his beautiful exp • 

Unaccomplilhcd ; unfinifced by art or ed ^ r ’ emote from 

Praaical rules may be ufcful to fuch ^ ^ to 
advice, and to coarfe praaitioncrs, „„ 

make ufc of. 

, Mean; not nice ; not elegant; vile. 

Ill confort, and a coarfe perfume 


C 


do 


2 . 
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A coarfe and ufclefs dunghill weed, 
b ix’d to one fpot, to rot juft as it grows. Otway’s Orphan. 

I rom this coarfe mixture of terreftrial parts, 

Dcfire and fear by turns pofl'cTs their hearts. Dry den’s JEn. 
Co'arsily. adv. [from coarfe.] 

1. Without finenefs ; without refinement. 

2. Meanly; not elegantly. 

John came neither eating nor drinking, but fared coarjely 
and poorly, according to the apparel he wore. Br. Bui. Err. 

3. Rudely ; not civilly. 

The good cannot be too much honoured, nor the bad too 
coarfcly ufed. Dryden’s Fables , Preface. 

4. Inelegantly. 

Be pleafed to accept the rudiments of Virgil’s poetry, 
coarfcly tranflated ; but which yet retains fome beauties of the 
author. • Dryden s Virgil, Dedication. 

Co'arsenes?. n.f. [from coarfe.'] 

1. Impurity; unrefined ftate. 

Firft know the materials whereof the glafs is made ; then 
confider what the reafon is of the ccarjencjs or dearnels. Baton. 

2. Roughnefs ; want of finenefs. 

3. Groilnefs ; want of delicacy. 

’Tis with friends (pardon the eoarfenefs of the illuft ration) 
as with dogs in couples ; they fhould be of the fame fize. 

L’Ej/range, Fable 25. 

4. Roughnefs ; rudenefs of manners. 

A bafe wild olive he remains ; 

The flirub the eoarfenefs of the clown retains. Garth’s Ovid. 

5. Meannefs; want of nicety. 

Confider the penurioufnefs of the Hollanders, the eoarfenefs 
of their food and raiment, and their little indulgences of plc.i- 
fure. Addifn on the War. 

COAST, n.f. [co/le, Fr. cofta, Latin.] 

1 . T he edge or margin of the land next the fea ; the Ihorc. 
It is not ufed for the banks of lefs waters. 

He fees in Englifli fbips the Holland coajl. Dryden. 

2. It feems to be taken by Newton for fide, like the French cojle. 

Some kind of virtue, lodged in fome fides of the cryltal, 
inclines and bends the rays towards the coajl , of unufual re- 
fraction ; otherwife the rays would not be refracted towards 
that coajl rather than any other coajl , both at their incidence 
and at their emergence, fo as to emerge by a contrary flota- 
tion of the coajl. Newton’s Opt. 

3. The Coast is clear. A proverbial expreflion. lhe danger 
is over ; the enemies have marched off. 

Going out, and feeing that the coajl was clear, Zclmane 
difmifled Mufidorus. Sidney. 

The royal fpy, when now the coajl was clear, 

Sought not the garden, but retir’d unfeen. Dryden. 

To Coast, v. n. [from the noun ] 1 0 fail clofe by the coait ; 

to fail within fight of land. 

But ftcer my veflel with a Heady hand. 

And coajl a ong the ihore in fight of land. Dryden s vugil. 
The antients coajled only in their navigation, leldom taking 
the open fea. . Arbuthnot on Coins. 

To Coast, v. a. To fail by; to fail near to. . , 

Nearchus, the admiral of Alexander, not knowing the 
compafs, was fain to coajl that Ihore. Brown’s Vulg. Errours. 

The greateft entertainment we found in coajhng it, were 
the feveral profpecis of woods, vineyards, meadows, and corn- 
fields which lie on the borders of it. Addifn on Italy. 

Co ' aster .n.f. [from coajl] He that fails timoroufly near 

the Ihore. „ , , , 

In our fmall Ikiff we mud not launch too tar ; 

We here but coajlers, not difcov’rers arc. Dryd. lyran. Love. 
COA'P. n.f [catte, Fr. c. tta, Italian.] 

'* ^VwK'afmeTwUh a coat of mail, and the weight of the 

coat was five thoufand Ihekels of brafs. *. *• “' ,,m xvl " ^ . 

The coat of many colours they brought to their lath", and 
faid, this have we found: know now whether^ b^thyfon^s 

2 'petticoat*; the habit of a boy in his infancy ; the lower part 

A ’friend's 5 younger fon, a child in was notably 

brought to his book. . . , a . 

, The" habit or vcfture, as demonftrative of the office. 

3 ' 1 For his intermeddling with arms, he is the more excufebte 
bccaufc many of his «,,, in rhofe times, are no, cnrly martial 
dirc&ors, but commanders. Dowels V 7 

Men of his coat fhould be minding their pray rs, 

And not among ladies, to give themlelvcs ans. “/• 

4 The hair or fur of a bcaft ; the covering of any animal. 

^ He clad 

Their nakednefs with Ikins of bcafts ; or flam. 

Or, as the fnakc, with youthful coat repaid ; 

You have given us mihe 
In lufcious dreams, and lent tis your own 

Againft the winter s cold. J ? Any 


that flow from coalmines. 
Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

Coal-pit. n.f [from coal and^/ 7 .] A pit made in the earth, 
generally to a great depth, for digging coals. 

A leaf of the polypody kind, found in the finking of a 
coalpit. Woodward on Fojfls. 

Coal-stone, n.f. [ coal and flone.] A fort of canncl coal. 

* See Coal. 

Coal-Jlone flames eafily, and burns fieely ; but holds and en- 
dures the fire much longer than coal. Woodward on Foffils. 

Coal-work,, n.f. [coal and work] Acoalery; a place where 
coals arc found. 

There is a vaft treafure in the old Englifli, from whence 
authors may draw conftant fupplies ; as our officers make their 
fureft remits from the coal-works and the mines. Felton. 

Co'alery. n.f. [from coal.] A place where coals are dug. 

Two fine ftaladtita: were found hanging from a black ftone, 
at a deferted vault in Bcnwcll coal cry. Woodward on Fojfls. 

To COALE SCE. v. n. [coalefco, Latin.] 

1 . To unite in maftes by a fpontaneous approximation to each 
other. 

When vapours are raifed, they hinder not the tranfparcncy 
of the air, being divided into parts too fmall to caufe any re- 
HeiSlion in their fuperficies; but when they begin to coalefce, 
and conftitute globules, thofc globules become of a convenient 
fize to reflect fome colours. Newton’s Opt. 

2 . 'Fo grow together ; to join. 

Coalescence, n.f. [from coalcfc ] The a£t of coalcfcing ; 


Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


Difgracc the delicacy of a feaft. 


Rofommon. 
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*• Whb or (kins, M*. 

The ootick nerves have their medullary parts terminating 

*2? A- ■*— 

’"Amber is . nodule, in.elted with a 

6. That on which the cnf.gns armorial are portrayed. 

'I he herald of love’s mighty king. 

In whofe coat armour richly are difplay d 

All forts of flowers the which on earth do fprin s . p f 

Cropp’d are the flower de-luces in your arms ; 

Of England’s coat one half is cut away. Shakefp. He . 

At each trumpet was a banner bound, 

Which, waving in the wind, difplay d at large 
Their mailer’s coat of arms and knightly charge. Dy • 
To Coa r. v. <v. [from the noun.] 1 o cover; to inveft; to 
overfpread : as, to coat a retort ; to coat a ceiling. 

To COAX. v. a. To wheedle ; to flatter ; to humour. A 

l0V The°nurfe had changed her note ; for lhe was then muz- 
zling and coaxing the child; that’s a good dear, fays lhe. 
b L Ef range. 

I coax ! I wheedle ! Pm above it. F rqubaPs Rc r. Officer. 
Coaxer. n. f [from the verb ] A whecdlcr; a flatterer. 

Cob. A word often ufed in the compohtion ot low terms ; 

corrupted from cop, bax. kopf. Germ, the head or top. 

Cob. n f. A fort of fea -fowl; called alio Jea-cob. Philips. 
Co'balt. n.f. A marcafite frequent in Saxony. 

Co alt is plentifully impregnated with arfenick ; contains 
copper and fome filver. being fublimcd, the flores are ot a blue 
colour: thefe German mineralifts call zaffir. Woodward. 

Cobalt is a denfe, compact, and ponderous mineral, very 
bright and Ihining, and much rcfembling fome of the anti- 
monial ores .t is found in Germany, Saxony, Bohemia, an 
England; but ours is a poor kind. From cobalt arc pro- 
duced the three forts cf arfenick, white, yellow, and red ; as 
alfo Zaffre and fmalt. Fhli on Fojfls. 

To CO BBLE, v. a. [toiler, Danifti.] 


1 . To mend any thing coarfely : ufed generally of Ihoes. 
If you be out, fir, I can mend you 


vv ny, 

you. Shakefp. Julius Ceifar. 

They’ll fit by th’ fire, and prefume to know 
What’s done i’ th’ capitol ; making parties ftrong. 

And feeble fuch as Hand not in their liking. 

Below their cobb ed Ihoes. Shakefp. Coriolnnus. 

Many underlayers, when they could not live upon their 
trade, have raifed themfclvcs from cobbling to fluxing. L'Ejlr. 

2. To do or make any thing clumfily, or unhandily. 

Reject the naufeous praifes of the times : 

Give thy bafe poets back their cobbled rhimes. Dryden. 
Believe not that the whole univerfe is mere bungling and 
blundering, nothing effected for any purpofe or defign, but all 
ill favouredly cobbled and jumbled together. Bentley. 

Co'bbler. n.f [from cobble ] 

1 . A mender of old Ihoes. 

Not many years ago it happened that a cobbler had the 
calling vote for the life of a criminal. Addifn on Italy. 

z. A clumfy workman in general. 

What trade are you ? — 

Truly, fir, in refpedl of a fine workman, I am but, as you 
would fay, a cobbler. Shakefpeare's Julius Cafar. 

3. In a kind of proverbial fenfe, any mean perfon. 

Think you the great prerogative t’ enjoy 
Of doing ill, by virtue of that race ; 

As if what we efteem in cobblers bafe. 

Would the high family of Brutus grace. Dryd. Juv. 3 
Co'biruns. n.f [cob and iron.] Irons with a knob at the 
upper end. 

The implements of the kitchen ; as fpits, ranges, cobirons, 
and pots. Bacon’s Phyf Rem. 

Cobi'shop. n.f [con and bijhop.] A coadiutant bilhop. 

Valerius, advanced in years, and a Grecian by birth, not 
qualified to preach in the Latin tongue, made ufc of Auftin as 
a cobijhop , for the benefit of the church of Hippo. Aylijfe. 
Co'bnut. n.f. [cob and nut.] 

1. See Hazel, of which it is a fpccies. 

2. A boy’s game ; the conquering nut. 

Co'bswan. n.f. [cob, head, and fwan.] The head or leading 
fwan. 

I’m not taken 

With a cobfwan, or a high-mounting bull. 

As foolilh Lcda and Europa were. Ben. Johnfori’s Catiline. 
Co'bweb. n.f [1 kopweb , Dutch.] 

1. The web or net of a fpidcr. 

The lucklefs Clarion, 

With violent fwift flight, forth carried 
Into the curfed cobweb, which his foe 
Had framed for his final overthrow. Spenfer. 

L fupper ready, the houfe trimmed, rulhes ftrewed, and 
colnuebs fwept. Shakefp. Taming of the Shreav. 

1 ne tpidcr went into the houfe of a burgher, and fell pre- 


J 


Why, fir, cobble 
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fently 10 her net-work of drawing 

2 Any fnare, or trap; implying infidioufnefs and weaknefs. 

For he a rope of fand could twiit. 

As tough as learned Sorbontft; 

rnZX full. »»./. «■ 

Chronology a. bell is but a J’ . 

*u£*- SaS'XL which may catch fmall flies i hue 

let wafps and hornets break through. J 

Co'coa. n.f. See Cacao. t -1 Allnl-mtsor 

CocciVEROUS. adj. [from ***«<. and fero, Lat ] All pHnte or 

trees are fo called that have berries. 

Co'chin e a l. n.f [cochin ilia. Span, a woodloufe.J 

An infedt gathered upon the opuntia, and dried, from 

which a beautiful red colour is extracted. c rr «vform * 

Co'c hleary adj. [from cochlea, Lat. a ferew.] Screwfoi m , 

in the form of a ferew. , r . 1 

That at St. Dennis, near Paris, hath wreathy fpires, and 
cochlear, turnings about it, which agreeth with the defer, pt. on 

of the unicorn’s horn in TElian. 

Co'chleated. adj. [from cochlea , Lat ] Of a (crewed or tur 

binated form. „ , , , c ... 

Two pieces of ftone, ftruck forth of the cavity of the 

umbilici of Ihclls, of the fame fort with the foregoing : they 
are of a cochleated fieure. Woodward on Fojfls. 

COCK. n.J [cocc, Saxon; coq, French.] .. 

1. The male to the hen ; a dome-ftick fowl, remarkable for his 
gallantry, pride, and courage. 

Cocks have great combs and fpurs ; hens, little or none. 

Bac n’s Natu al Hijhry, N°. 85. 
True cocks o’ th’ game. 

That never alk for what, or whom, they fight ; 

But turn ’em out, and Ihcw ’em but a foe, 

Cry liberty, and that’s a caufe of quarrel. Dryd. Span. Fryar. 

The careful hen 
Calls all her chirping family around. 

Fed and defended by the fearlefs co.k. Ikomfoii s Spring. 

2 . The male of any fmall birds. 

He was confirmed in this by obferving, that calves and 
philofophers, tygers and ftatefmen, cock fparrows and coquets, 
exactly refemble one another in the formation ct the pineal 
gland. Arkuth. and Pope’s Ma’ t S.rib, 

3. The w’eathercock, that fhews the direction of the wind by 
turning. 

You cataracts and hurricanoes fpout, 

’Till you have drench’d our ftecplcs, drown’d the cocks ! 

Shakefpeare’s King Lear . 

4. A fpout to let out water at will, by turning the flop. 

When every room 

Hath blaz’d with lights, and bray d with minftrelfy, 

I have retir’d me to a wafteful cock , 

And fet mine eyes at flow. Shakefpeare’s Timon. 

It were good there were a little cock made in the belly of 
the upper glafs. Bacon’ s Natural Hiftoiy, N°. 16. 

1 hus the fmall jett, which hafty hands unlock, 

Spirts in the gard’ner’s eyes who turns the cock. Pope’s Dune. 

5. The notch of an arrow. 

6. The part of the lock of a gun that ftrikes with the flint. [From 
cocca, Ital. the notch of an arrow. Skinner. Perhaps from 
the aftion, like that of a cock pecking.] 

With hafty rage he fnatch’d 
His gunlhot, that in holders watch’d. 

And bending cock, he levell’d full 

Againft th’ outfide of Talgol’s Ikull. Hudibras, p. i. cant. 2, 
A feven-Ihot gun carries powder and bullets for feven 
charges and difeharges. Under the breech of the barrel is one 
box for the powder ; a little before the lock another for the 
bullets; behind the cock a charger, which carries the powder 
from the box to a funnel at the further end of the lock. Gretv. 

7. Aconqucrour; a leader; a governing man 

Sir Andrew is grown the cock of the club fince he left us. 

Addifn s Spell at or, N 3 . 130. 
My fchoolmaftcr call’d me a dunce and a fool ; 

But at cuffs I was always the cock of the fchool. 

8. Cockcrowing; a note of the time in a morning. 

We were caroufing ’till the fecond cock. Shake/. Alacbeth. 
He begins at curfew, and goes ’till the firft cock. Shakc/p. 

9. A cockboat ; a fmall boat. 

They take view of all fized cocks, barges, and filherboats 
hovering on the coaft. Carew's Survey of Cornwal. 

The fifhermcn that walk upon the beach. 

Appear like mice; and yond tall anchoring bark, 
Diminilh’d to her cock ; her cock, a buoy, 

Almoft too fmall for fight. Shakefp. King Lear. 

10. A fmall heap of hay. [Properly cop.] 

As foon as the dew is off the ground fpread the hay again, 
and turn it, that it may wither on the other fide : then handle 
it, and, if you find it dry, make it up into cocks. Mortimer. 

1 1. The form of a hat. [From the comb of the cock.] 

\ou may fee many a fmart rhetorician turning his hat 

in 


Swift. 







c o c 


in his hands, moulding it into fcveral different cocks. 

Addijon’s Spectator, N°. 408. 

12. I he ityle or gnomon of a dial. Chambers. 

1 3. The needle of a balance. 

14. Cock on the Hoop. Triumphant; exulting. 

Now I am a frifker, all men on me look ; 

"V\ hat fiiould I do but fet cock on the hoop ? Camden's Remains. 

\ ou 11 make a mutiny among my guells ! 

^ °I] w 'li let cock a hoop ! Shatcjp. Romeo and Juliet. 

ForHudibras, who thought h’ had won 
The field, as certain as a gun, 

And having routed the whole troop, 

With victory was cock a hoop. Hudibras, p. i. cant. 3. 

To Cock, v a. [from the noun J 

l. To fet crc£l ; to hold bolt upright, as a cock holds his head. 
This is that mufclc which performs the motion fo often 
mentioned by the Latin poets, when they talk of a man's 
cocking his nofc, or playing the rhinoceros. Addijon's Sped. 
Our Lighttoot barks, and cocks his ears ; 

0 er yonder ftile fee Lubberkin appears. Gay's Fajlorals. 
Dick would cock his nofe in fcorn. 

But 1 om was kind and loving. Swift. 

1 o fet up the hat with an air ot petulance and pertr.cfs. 
Dick, who thus long had paliive fat, 

Here ftrok’d his chin and cck’d his hat. Prior. 

An alert young fellow cock'd his hat upon a friend of his 
who entered. Addijon's Spectator, N°. 403. 

3. To mould the form of the hat. 

4. 1 o fix the cock of a gun ready for a difeharge. 

Some of them holding up their piftols cocked , near the door 
of the houfe, which they kept open. Dryd. Dedicat. Ain. 

5 . To raife hay i n fmall heaps. 

Sikc mirth in May is meeteft for to make, 

Or fummer (hade, under the cocked hay. Spenfer's Pajlorals. 
To Cock. v. n. 

1 . To tlrut ; to hold up the head, and look big, or menacing, 

or pert. 

Sir Fopling is a fool fo nicely writ, 

The ladies would miftake him for a wit ; 

And when he fings, talks loud, and cocks, 

1 vow, methinks, he’s pretty company. 

Every one coc.s and ftruts upon it, and pretends to over- 
look us. Addijon's Guardian, N°. 108. 


2 . 


would 


erv, 

Dryden. 


2 . 


To train or ufe fighting cocks. 


Cries out ’gainft cocking , fince he cannot bet. B. Jobnfn. 

Cock, in compofition, fignifics fmall or little. 

Cocka'de. n.f. [from cock.] A ribband worn in the hat. 

A Cockatrice, n.f. [from cock and aecep, Sax, a ferpent.] 
A ferpent fuppofed to rife from a cock’s egg. 

They will kill one another by the look, like cockatrices. 

Shakefpeare's Twelfth Night. 

This was the end of this little cocnatrice. of a king, that 
was able to dcltroy thofe that did not efpy him firft. Bacon. 

This eockatri e is foonelt crulhed in the Ihell ; but, if it 
grows, it turns to a ferpent and a dragon. Taylor. 

My wife ! ’tis fhc, the very cockatrice ! Congr. Old Batchelor . 

Co’ck boat. n.f. [cock and boat ] A fmall boat belonging to 
a fhip. 

That invincible armada, which having not fo much as fired 
a cottage of ours at land, nor taking a cockboat of ours at 
fea, wandered through the wildernefs of the northern feas. 

Bacon on the IVar with Spain. 

Did they, indeed, think it lcfs dilhonour to God to be like 
a brute, or a plant, or a cockboat , than to be like a man ? 

Stillin' fleet's Defen. e of DiJ'c. on Rom. Idolatry. 

Co'ckbroath. n.f Broath made by boiling a cock. 

Diet upon fpoon-meats; as veal or cockbroaths, prepared 
with French barley. Harvey on Confumptions. 

Coc k crowi N c . n.f. [ cock and crow J The time at which 
cocks crow ; the morning. 

Ye know not when the mailer of the houfe cometh; at 
even, or at midnight, or at the cocker owing, or in the mom- 

Mar. xiii. 35. 
To cade ; to fondle ; 


ing. 



ToCo'cker. v. a. [ coquclincr , French J 
to indulge. 

Melt children’s couftitutions arc fpbiled by cockering and 
tendernefs. Locke on Education, Jed. 4. 

He that will give his foil fugar-plums to make him learn, 
does but authorize his love of pleafure, and cocker up that pro- 
penfity which he ought to fubdue. Locke on Education, f. 52. 

Bred a fondling and an heirefs ; 

Cocker'd by the fervants round. 

Was too good to touch the ground. Swift. 

Co'cker. n.f. [from cock . J One who follows the fport of 
cockfighting. 

Co'ckerel. n.f. [from cock.] A young cock. 

Which of them firft begins to crow ? — 

The old cock ?— The cockerel. Shakefpeare's Tcmpejl. 

What wilt thou be, young cockerel, when thy fpurs 
Are grown to fhurpnefs ? Dryden s Lleomenes. 

Co'cket. n.f. [Of uncertain derivation.] 

A feal belonging to the king’s cuftomhoufc: likewne a 


coc 

fcroll of parchment, fealed and delivered by the officer, s 
the cuftomhoufc to merchants, as a warrant t at 
chanOize is entered. «wir mcr- 

Thc greateft profit did arife by the cocket of hides • foSSi 
and woollells were ever of little value in this kingdom /W° 

c rr HT - [ ‘* <J “ ,d w-i a 

In cockfights, to make one cock more hardy, and the other 
Bacons Natural Hiflory, N u . <y, 0 
At the feafons of football and cockfighting, thefe little 9 re- 
publicks rcafiumc their national hatred to each other. Addifon 

C °cxultin RSE ’ ^ C ° Ck Und h ^ ° n horfcbad G triumphant 

Alma, they ftrenuoufly maintain, 

_ , co fhorje on her throne the brain. Prior 

COCKLE. n.J. [coquille, French.] A fmall teftaceous fifh. 

It is a cockle, or a walnut-fliell. Shak. Tarn: of Shrew. 
VVe may, I think, from the make of an oyfter, or cockle, 
reafonably conclude, that it has not fo many, nor fo quick 
fenfes, as a man. g 0 k( 

1 lirce common cockle fhells, out of gravel pits. JVo dward. 

Cockle-stair-, n.f. Winding or fpiral ftairs. Chambers. 

Cockle, n.f. [coccel, Saxon.] A weed that grows in corn. 
1 he fame with corn-role ; a fpecies of Poppy. 

In foothing them we nouriih, ’gainft our fenate, 

1 he cockle of rebellion, infolence, fedition. Shakefp.are. 

Good feed degenerates, and oft’ obeys 
1 he foil’s difeale, and into cockle ftrays. Donr.c. 

To Co'ckle. v. a. [from cockle.] To contract into wrinkles 
like the ihell of a cockle. 

Show rs foon drench the cambiet’s cockled grain. Gay. 

Co'ckled. adj. [from cockle.] Shelled; or perhaps cochleare, 
turbinated. 

Love’s feeling is more feft and fcnfiblc, 

Than are the tender horns of cockled lnaiis. Shakefpeare. 

Co'ckloft. n.f. [cock and loft.] The room over the garret, 
in which fowls arc fuppofed to rooft. 

It the lowcft floors already burn. 

Cocklofts and garrets foon will take their turn. Dryd. Juv. 
My garrets, or rather my cocklofts indeed, are very indiffe- 
rently furniihed ; but they are rooms to lay lumber in. Swift. 

Co’ckm aster, n.f. [cock and majler.] One that breeds 
game cocks. 

A cockmajlcr bought a patridge, and turned it among the 
fighting cocks. L’tjlrange. 

Cockmatch. n.f. [cock and match.] Cockfight for a prize. 
At the fame time that the heads of parties preferve 
towards one another an outward ftiew of good breeding, their 
tools will not fo much as mingle together at a cockmatch. 

Addijon's Spectator, N~\ 126. 
Though quail-fighting is what is moft taken notice of, they 
had doubtlefs cockmatcbes alfo. Arbuth. and Popes Mart. Scrib. 

Co'ckney. n.f. [A word of which the original is much con- 
troverted. The French ufe an expreffion. Pais de cocaignc, 
for a country of dainties. 

Paris ejl pour un riche un Pais de eocaigne. Bcileau. 

Of this word they are not able to fettle the original. It ap- 
pears, whatever was its firft ground, to be very ancient, being 
mentioned in an old Normaiino-fiaxon poem : 

Far in fee by weft Spayng, 

Is a lond yhote cocayng. 

On which Dr. Hides has this remark : 

N unc coquin, coquine. Quae olim apud Gallas otio, guise & 
ventri deditos, ignavum , ignavarn, dejidiofum, defidiofam, feg- 
nem lignificabant. Hinc urbanos utpotc a ruflicis laboribus ad 
vitam fedentariam, & quafi defidiofam avocatos pagani noftri 
olim cokaignes , quod nunc feribitur cockneys , vocabant. Ft 
poeta hie nofter in monachos be moniales, ut fegne genus 
hominum, qui defidise dediti, ventri indulgcbant, & coquina: 
amatores erant, malevolcntiflimc invehitur, monafteria & mo- 
nafticam vitam in deferiptione terra: cockainees , parabo.icc 
perftringens.] 

1 . A native of London, by way of contempt. . 

So the cockney did to the eels, when Ihe put them 1 th paity 
a li ve Shake fp. King L,ar. 


For who is fuch a cockney in his heart, 
Proud of the plenty of the fouthern part 
To fcorn that union, by which we may 


Dcrfet. 


Boaft ’twas his countryman that writ this play. - . 

The cockney, travelling into the country, is furprizc at 
many common practices of rural affairs. ’ 

2 . Any effeminate, ignorant, low, mean, dcfpica ) c citizen. 

I^am afraid this great lubber, the world will prove a 

c .. ckncy b Shakejp Twelfth Night. 

Co'ckpit. n.f. [cock and pit.] 

1. The area where cocks fight. 

Can this cockpit hold v 

The vafly field of France? . S/aiefb. Homy • 

And now have I gained the cockpit o. the wc r " > 
and academy of arms, for many years. Howtl s s ‘ a l 
A nlace on the lower deck ot a man ot war, where 


2 . A place on the lower deck 

diviftons for the purler, the furgeon 


and his mates. Harris. 

Co'ckscoms 









COD 


The fame with 


C o'ck’scomb. n.f. [cock and comb.] 

Lonsewort, which fee. 

Co'ck’shea D.n.f A plant, named alfo faivfnn. 

It lat’i a papilionaceous flower, out of whofe cmpalemcn 
rifcs the pointal ; which afterwards becomes a creited pod* 
fometimes rough and full of feeds, Ihapcd like a kidney. I he 
flowers grow in a thick fpike. It is an abiding plant, ami 
efteemed one of the beft forts of fodder for cattle. Miller. 

Co'ckshut. n f [from cock and Jkut ] The clofc of the even- 
ing, at which time poultry go to rooft. 

Surrey and himfelf. 

Much about cock/hut time, from troop to troop. 

Went through the army. Shakefp. Richard III. 

Co'ckspur. n.J. [cock and fpur.] Virginian hawthorn. A 
fpccies of Medlar, which fee. 

Its large and beautiful flowers 'arc produced in great bunches 
at the extremities of the branches; and its fruit, which is 
ripe in autumn, makes a fine appearance, growing in great 
clulters; and is efteemed good food for deer. Miller. 

Co'cksure. [from cock ai d Jure.] Confidently certain ; with- 
out fear or diffidence. A word of contempt. 

Wc Ileal, as in a caftlc, cockfure. Shakefp. Henry V I. p. i. 

I thought myfclf cockfure of his horfe, which he readily 
prom i fed me. Pope s Letters. 

Cockswain', n.f. [coj-q-pamc, Saxon.] The officer who 
has the command of the cockboat. Corruptly Coxok. 

Co CK weed. n.f. [from cock and weed. ] The name of a plant, 
called alfo Dittander, or Peppcrwcrt, which fee. 

Cocoa, n.f [ cacaotal , Span, and therefore more properly 
written cacao.] 

A fpecies of palm-tree, cultivated in moft of the inhabited 
parts of the tail and Weft Indies ; but thought a native of 
the Maldives. It is one of the moft ufeful trees to the inha- 
bitants of America. The bark of the nut is made into cor- 
dage, and the Ihell into drinking bowls. The kernel of the 
nut affords them a wholcfome food, and the milk contained in 
the Ihell a cooling liquor. The leaves of the trees are ufed 
for thatching their houfes, and are alfo wrought into bafkets, 
and moft other things that arc made of oliers in Europe. 

Miller. 

The cacao or chocolate nut is a fruit of an oblong figure, 
much refcmbling a large olive in fize and fhape. It is com- 
pofed of a thin but hard and woody coat or fkin, of a dark 
blackifh colour; and of a dry kernel, filling up its whole 
cavity, flefhy, dry, firm, and fattilh to the touch, of a dufky 
colour, an agreeable finell, and a pleafant and peculiar taftc. 
It was unknown to us ’till the difeovery of America, where 
the natives not only drank the liquor made from the nuts, in 
the manner wc do chocolate, but alfo ufed them as money. 
The tree is not very tall, but grows regularly, and is of a 
beautiful form, cfpecially when loaded with its fruit. Its ftem 
is of the thickncfs of a man’s leg, and but a few feet in height; 
its bark rough, and full of tubercles ; and its leaves fix or 
eight inches long, half as much in breadth, and pointed at the 
ends. 1 he flowers ftand on the branches, and even on the 
trunk of the tree, in clufters, each having its own pedicle, an 
inch and fometimes lcfs in length : they are fmall, of a yel- 
lovvifh colour, and arc fucceeded by the fruit, which is large 
and oblong, refcmbling a cucumber, five, fix, or eight inches 
in length, and three or four in thicknels; and, when fully 
ripe, it is of a purple colour. Within the cavity of this fruit 
arc lodged the cocoa nuts, ufually about thirty in number. 
This tree flowers twice or three times in the year, and ripens 
as many ferics of fruits. Hill’s Hi/lory of the Mat. Mcdica. 

Amid’ thofe orchards of the fun, 

Give me to drain the cocoa's milky bowl. 

And from the palm to draw its frefhening wine. Tkomfon. 
Coctile. adj. [co dills, Lat.J Made by baking, as a brick. 

Coction. n.J. [ccclio, Lat.] The a£i of boiling. 

The difeafe is fometimes attended with expectoration from 
the lungs, and that is taken off by a codicil and refolution of 
the fcverifli matter, or terminates in fuppurations or a gan- 
grene. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Co'dfish. Af eafilh. 

COD n. f [cobbe, Saxon.] Any cafe or hufle in which feeds 
2re lodged. 

Thy corn thou there may’ft fafely fow, 

Where in full cods lift year rich peafe did grow. May's Virg. 

They let peafe lie in fmall heaps as they are reaped, ’till they 
find the hawm and cod dry. Motimer's Husbandry. 

1 o cob, v . [t r o m rhe noun.] To inclofe in a cod. 

All codded grain being a deftroyer of weeds, an improver 
ot land, and a preparer of it for other crops. Mort. Husband 

Co dders. w. f [from cod.] Gatherers of peafe. Did. 

Code, n f [codex, Latin ] 

t. A book. 

2. A hook of the civil law. 

We find in theTheodofian andjuftinian code the intcreft 
of tra e very wel, provided for. Arbuthnoi on Coil 

indentures, cov nants, articles they draw, 
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Large as the fields themfelvcs ; and Idrger far , . 

Than civil codes with all their gloffcs are. Pope s ha. s 

Co'dicil. n.f. [codicillus, Latin.] An appendage to a will. 
The man fufpects his lady’s crying, 

Was but to gain him to appoint her; 

By codicil, a larger jointure. 

CodFlle. n.f. [codil/e, Fr. codillo. Span.] 
when the game is won againft the player. 

She fees, and trembles at th’ approaching ill, f 
Juft in the jaws of ruin, and codille. Pope's Rape of tuc Lock. 
To CO'DLE. v. a. [coquo codulo , Lat. Skinner.] 1 o parboil 3 

to foften by the heat of water. , 

Co'dlin-c. n.f [from To codlc ] An apple generally codied, 

to be mixed with milk. . . 

In July come giliiflowers of all varieties, early p”ars arul 
plums in fruit, gennitings and codlings. Bacon , Effay 47. 
Their entertainment at the height, ^ 

In cream and codlings rev’ling with delight. King's Cookery. 
He let it lie all winter in a gravel walk, fouth of a codling 
hedge. Mortimer’s Husbandry : 

A codling, c’re it went his lip in, 

Wou’d firait become a golden pippin. Swift. 

Coe'fficacy. n.f. [ con and cfficacia, Lat.] [The power «t 
fcveral things acting together to produce an c fleet. 

Wc cannot in general infer the efficacy of thofe ftars, or 
coejficacy particular in medications. Browns Vulgar Errours. 
Coeffi'ciency. n.f. [con and ejficio, Latin ] Cooperation ; 
the ftate of acting together to fomc finglc end. 

The managing and carrying on of this work, by the fpirits 
inftrumental coefficiency, requires, that they be kept together, 
without diftindtion or diflipation. • G/anvil/e’s Scepf. Sclent . 
Coefficient. « f [con and efficient, Latin.] 

1 . That which unites its adtion with the adtion of another. 

2. In algebra. 


Such numbers, or given quantities, that are put before 
letters, or unknown quantities, into which letters they are 
fuppofed to be multiplied, and fo do make a redtangle, or pro- 
du<ft with the letters ; as 4 a, bx, exx-, where 4 is the coeffi- 
cient of 4 a ; b of bx, and c of cxx. Chambers. 

3. In fluxions. 

The coefficient of any generating term (in fluxions) is thequan- 
tity ariling by the divifion of that term, by the generated 
quantity. Chambers. 

Cc/eli ack Paffion. A diarrhoea, or flux, that arifes from 
the indigeftion or putrefadlion of food in the ftomach 
and bowels, whereby the aliment comes away little altered 
from what it was when eaten, or changed like corrupted ftink- 
ing flelh. Quincy. 

Coemption, n.f. [ coemptio , Lat.] The act of buying up 
the whole quantity of any thing. 

Monopolies and coemption of wares for refale, where they 
are not reftrained, arc great means to enrich. Bacon s EffayS. 

Coe'qual. adj. [from con and cqualis, Lat.] Equal; being in 
the fame ftate with another. 

Henry the fifth did fometime prophecy. 

If once he came to be a cardinal. 

He’ll make his cap coequal with the crown. Shak. Hen. VI. 

Coequa'lity. n.f. [ from coequal ] The ftate of being equal. 

T o COE'RCE. v. a. [coeicco, Latin.] To reftrain; to keep 
in order by force. 

Pumfhmcnts arc manifold, that they may coerce this profli- 
^ gate fort. AjUffie's Parergon. 

Cce'rcible. adj. [from coerce.] 

1. That may be reftrained. 

2. That ought to be reftrained. 

Coe'rcion. n.f. [from coerce] Penal reftraint; check. 

The coercion or execution of the fentence in ecclefiaftical 
courts, is only by excommunication of the perfon contuma- 
c ‘°H i S- Hale’s Hijlory of the Common Law. 

Government has coercion and animadverfion upon fuch as 
neglect ihcir duty ; without which coercive power, all goVern- 
( ment is toothlets and precarious. South’s Sermons, 

Coe'rcive. adj. [from cosrce.] 

1. I hat which has the power of laying reftraint. 

All things on the futface fpread, arc bound 
^ By their coercive vigour to the ground ! Blackmorc. 

2. I hat which has the authority of reftraining by punilhment. 

I’or minifters to feck that themfelvcs might have coercive 
power over the church, would have been hardly conftrucd. 

T-, . f , n Hooker, Preface: 

1 he virtues of a magiftrate or general, or a king, are pru- 
dence, counfel, aclive fortitude, coercive power, awful com- 
mand, and the c-xcrcifc of magnanimity, as well as juftice. 

. Dryden s Juv. Dedication' 

Si a " d Utin 'I 1>art rapating 

I he Lord our God is but one God, in which indivlftblc 
unity we adore the father, as being altogether of himfelf ; we 
O oriiy that confubftantial word which is the fon ; we blefs 
and magnify that coejfcntial fpirit eternally proceeding from 
both, which is the holy ghoft. hiker, b v § / 5“ 

Coessentia'lity. 
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CoeSsentia f.iTY. ti. f. [from cocfficntial.] Participation of 
the fame e lienee. 

Coe i a'neous. adj. [con and wtas, Latin ] 

i. Of the fame age with another. Sometimes with to. 

I'.tc was old as Adam, and Cain their fon coetancous unto 
k ot h- Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. i. c. 3. 

Every fault hath fomc penal effects, coetancous to the aft. 

Government of the Tongue , f 6. 

z. Sometimes with. 

i hrough the body every member fuftains another; and all 
are coetancous , becaufb none can fubfift alone. Bentley 1 s Serm. 
Coete'rna l. adj. [eon and aternus, Lat.J Equally eternal 
with another. 

Or of the eternal coeternal beam ! Milton's Paradife Loji. 
Coete'rnally. adv. [trom coetcrnal. ] In a Hate of equal 
eternity with another. 

Arius had already diihonourcd his coeternally begotten fon. 

Hooker , b. v. f 52. 

Cofte'rnity. n.f [trom coeternal.] Having exiPence from 
eternity equal with another eternal being. 

1 he eternity of the foil’s generation, and his coeternity and 
confubliantiality with the father, when he came down from 
heaven, and was incarnate. Hammond's Fund. 

COE'VAL. adj. [coevvus, Latin.] 

1. Of the fame age. 

Even his teeth and white, like a young flock. 

Coeval, and nevy fhorn, from the clear brook 

Recent. Prior. 

2. Of the fame age with another, followed by with. 

'1 his religion cannot pretend to be coeval with mankind. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
The monthly revolutions of the moon, or the diurnal of 
the earth upon its own axis, by the very hypothefis arc coequal 
with the former. Bentley s Sermons. 

Silence ! coeval with eternity ; 

Thou wert, e’re nature firP began to be : 

’ 7 ’ was one vaft nothing all, and all flept fail in thee. Pope. 

3. Sometimes by to. 

Although we had no monuments of religion ancienter than 
idolatry, we have no reafon to conclude, that idolatrous reli- 
gion was coeval to mankind. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Coe'val. n.f. [from the adjeftive.] A contemporary. 

As it were not enough to have outdone all your coevals in 
wit, you will excel them in good nature. Pope. 

Coe'vous. adj. [ coeevus , Lat.J Of the fame age. 

Then it fhould not have been the firP, as fuppoflng fome 
other thing eoevous to it. South's Sermons. 

To Coexi'st. v. n. [ con and cxijlo, Latin.] 

1. To exifl at the fame time. 

The three Pars that coexijl in heavenly conflellations, arc a 
multitude of Pars. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Of fubPanccs no one has any clear idea, farther than of 
certain Ample ideas cocxifling together. Locke. 

2. Followed by with. 

It is fuflicicnt that we have the idea of the length of any 
regular periodical appearances, which we can in our minds 
apply to duration, with which the motion or appearance ne- 
ver coexijled. Locke. 

Co existence, n.f [from coexijl.'] 

1. Having exiPence at the fame time with another. 

The mealuring of any duration, by fomc motion, depends 
not on the real c oexijtcnce of that tiling to that motion, or 
any other periods of revolution. Locke. 

2. More commonly followed by with. 

We can dcmonPratc the being of God s eternal ideas, and 
their coexijlenee with him. Grew' s Cofmol. b. ii. c. 4 * f 2 4 - 

Coexistent, adj. [ from coexijl . ] 

1. Having exiPence at the fame time with another, with to. _ 

To the meafuring the duration of any thing by time, it is 
not requifite that that thing Piould be coexijlcnt to the motion 
we meafure by, or any other periodical revolution. Locke. 

2. Sometimes with. , , 

This proves no antecedent ncccflity, but coexijlcnt with t lie 

Bramh. Anfwer to Hobbs. 

Time is taken for fo much of infinite duration as is co- 
exijlent with the motions of the great bodies 

All that one point is cither future or paP, and no parts 
arc coexiyient or contemporary with it. Lent eys c onions. 

To Coex i i:Vd. *. [eon and extends, Lat.J io extend 
to the fame fpace or duration with another 

Every motion is, in fomc fort, coextended with the body 
moved. Gr civ’s Cofmol. b.u. c. 1 • / 2. 

Coexte'nsion-. n.f. [from coextend] The aft or Pate o: ex- 
tending to the fame fpace or duration with anot icr. 

And though it be a fpirit, yet 1 find it is no inconvenience 

to have fome analogy, at leap of cocxtenfm, with my o y. 

Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

CO FFEE. «. f [ It is originally Arabick, pronounced 
caheu by the Turks, and cahuah by the Arabs.] 7 he tree 1 
■j, fnecies of Arabick Jessamine, which fee. 

jr is found to fuccced as well in the Caribbee lflands as in 
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their native place of growth : but whether the coffee produced 
in the VVeft Indies will prove as good as that from Mocha in 
Arabia Felix, time will difeover. The berry brought from 
tile Levant is moP eileenied ; and the berry, when ripe, j s 
found as hard as horn. Hiller 

Coffee alfo denotes a drink prepared from the berries 
very famibar in Europe for tliefe eighty years, and amom the 
i inks for one hundred and fifty. Some refer the invention 
of coffee to the Perfians ; from whom it was learned, in the 
fifteenth century, by a mufti of Aden, a city near the mouth 
of the Red Sea, where it foon came in vogue, and palled 
from thence to Mecca, and from Arabia helix to Cairo. 
From Egypt the ufe of coffee advanced to Syria and Confhn- 
tinople.^ Thevenot, the traveller, was the firP who brought 
it into F ranee ; and a Greek fervant, called Pafqua, brought 
into England by Mr. Daniel Edwards, aTurky merchant, in 
1652, to make his coPee, firP fet up the profeflion of 
coffeeman, and introduced the drink among us ; though fome 
fay Dr. Harvey had ufed it before. Chambers. 

They have in Turky a drink called coffee, made of a 
berry of the fame name, as black as foot, and of a Prong 
feent, but not aromatical ; which they take, beaten into pow- 
der, in water, as hot as they can drink it. This drink com- 
forteth the brain and heart, and hclpeth digePion. Bacon. 
To part her time ’twixt reading and bohea, 

Or o’er cold coff,e trifle with the fpoon. Pope. 

Co'ffeehouse. n.f. [coffee and hoitfc.] A houfc of entertain- 
ment where coflee is fold, and the gucPs are fupplied with 
news papers. 

At ten, from coffechoufe or play. 

Returning, finiflies the day. Prior. 

It is a point they do not concern thcmfclvcs about, farther 
than perhaps as a fubjeft in a coffechoufe. Swift. 

Co'ffeeman. n.f [coffee and man.] One that keeps a coffec- 
houfe. 

Confider your enemies the Lacedemonians ; did ever you 
hear that they preferred a coffeeman to Agefilaus ? Addifon. 
Co'ffeepot. n.f [coffee and pot.] 77 ic covered pot in which 
coffee is boiled. 

COFFER, n.f. [coyp.e, Saxon ] 

1. A cheP generally for keeping money. 

Two iron coffers hung on cither fide, 

With precious metal full as they could hold. Fairy Queen. 

The lining of his coffers fliall make coats 
To deck our foldiers for thefe Iriffa wars Shakefp. Rich. II: 
If you deflroy y r our governour that is wealthy, you muft 
chufc another, who will fill hisre^irj out of what is left. L'Ejir. 

2. Trcafurc. 

He would difeharge it without any burthen to the queen’s 
effiers , for honour fake. Bacon’s Advice to Vi liters, 

3. [In architecture.] A fquare depreffure in cacli interval be- 

tween the modillions of the Corinthian cornice, ufu.dly filled 
with fome enrichment. Chambers. 

4. [In fortification.] A hollow lodgment acrofs a dry moat, 

from fix to feven foot deep, and from fixleen to eighteen 
broad; the upper part being made of pieces of timber, raifed 
two foot above the level of the moat ; which little elevation 
has hurdles laden with earth for its covering, and ferves as a 
parapet with embrafures. Chambers. 

To Co'ffer. v. a. [from the noun.] To treafure up in chcfls. 
Trcafurc, as a war might draw forth, lo a peace fuccecding 
mi gilt coffer up. Bacon s Henry VII. 

Co’ffer hr of the King’s Houjhold. n. f. A principal officer of 
his majePy’s court, next under the comptroller, that, in the 
comptinghoufc and clfewherc, hath a fpecial overfight of other 
officers of the houfliold, for their good demeanour 111 their 
offices. CnutL 

CO'FFIN. n.f [cofin, French.] . 

1 . The box or chefl in which dead bodies are put into ths 
ground. It is ufed both of wood and other matter. 

12 He went as if he had been the coffin that carried himfe f to 

his fcpulchre. L “* 

Not a flower fv.-ect 

On my black coffin let there be flrown. Sh. Twelfth Bight- 
One fate they have. 

The fliip their coffin, and the fea their grave. hValcr- 

The joiner is fitting ferews to your coffin. ^iji. 

2. A mould of pafle for a pye. 

3. A paper cafe, in form of a cone, ufed by grocers. 

4 ' is .he whole hoof of the foot above .he 

coronet, including the ,#> bone The tf fi, ton, .s .W 
fpongybone, indofed inthcnndftof 
the whole form of the foot. .... /t n 

To Co'ffin. v.a. [from the noun ] To indole in .a • 

Would’ A thou have laugh’d.^ had I come coffin ^ome. 
That weep’P to fee me triumpn ? Sharefp. Co 1 

Let me he 

In prifon, and here be coffin d, when I die. ?’ ; s 

i'ffXNM AKER. n.f. [<ffi n an d maker.] Oncw.. 

to make coffins. _ , . , : Tati. 

Where will be your fextons, ccffinrnaktrs and plumme. . . ^ 
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T° COG. v.a. [A word of uncertain original, derived by S.‘; in- 
ner front coqueliner , French.] 

To flatter; to wheedle ; to footh by adulatory fpeeches. 

I'll mountebank their loves, 

Coe their hearts from them, and come home bclov d 
Of all the trades in Rome. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

To obtrude by falfehood. . , f , r - 

The outcry is, that I abufe his dcmonflration by a falhhca- 

tion, by cogging in the word. 

I have cogged in the word to ferve my turn. Sts lime fleet. 

Fuftian Tragedies, or infipid comedies, liavc, by concerted 
applaufes, been coupon the town for mafterp.eccs. Dennis. 
3. Lo Cog a die. To fccure it, fo a. to direft its tall ; to fallify . 
But then my fludy was to cog the dice, ; 

And dext’roufly to throw the lucky fice. Dry den s l crj. Sat. 

For guineas in other men s breeches. 

Your gamcPers will palm and will cog. _ Swift. 

Yc gallants of Newgate, whofe fingers are nice 
In diving in pockets, or cogging of dice. Swift. 

To Coe. vfin. To lye ; to wheedle. 

Mrs. Ford, I cannot cog-, I cannot prate, Mrs. F’ord : now 
fliall I fin in my wifli. SI akefp. Merry Ifivcs of JVindfoi. 
COG. n.f. The tooth of a wheel, by which it afts upon 
another wheel. 

To Cog. v. a. [from the noun.] To fix cogs in a wheel. 
Go’gencv. n.f. [from cogent] Force; Prcngth; power of 
compelling; conviction. 

Maxims and axioms, principles of fcicnce, becaufc they are 
felf-cvidcnt, have been iuppofed innate; although nobody ever 
fliewed the foundation of their clcarnefs and cogency. Locke. 
COGENT, adj. [cogens, Latin.] Forcible; refiftlefs; con- 
vincing; powerful; having the power to compel conviftion. 
Such is the cogent force of nature. Prior . 

They have contrived methods of deceit, one repugnant to 
another, to evade, if poffiblc, this mofl cogent proof of a 
Deity. Bentley. 

Co'gently. adv. [from cogent.] W i tit rcfiPlefs force; forcibly; 
fo as to force conviction. 

They forbid us to hearken to thofe proofs, as being weak 
or fallacious, which our own exiPence, and the fenfible parts 
of the urtiverfe, offer fo clearly and cogently to our thoughts. 

Locke . 

Co'gger. n.f. [from To cog.] A flatterer ; a whccdlcr. 
Co'gglestone. n.f. [cuogolo, Ital] A little Pone; a fmall 
pebble. Skinner. 

Co'citable. adj. [from cogito, Lat.J That which may be 
thought on ; what may be the fubjeft of thought. 

7 'o CO'GI 7 'ATE. v. n. [cogito, Lat.J To think. Dil 7 . 

Cogita'tion. n.f [eogitatio, Latin.] 

1. Thought; the aft of thinking. 

Having their cogitations darkened, and being Prangers front 
the life of God, from the ignorance which is in them. Hooker. 

A picture puts me in mind of a friend : the intention of 
the mind in feeing, is carried to the objeft reprefented, which 
is no more titan finiple cogitation, or apprehenfion of the per- 
fon. Stillingficet’s Defence of Difc. on Rom. Idol. 

I his Defeartes proves, that brutes have no cogitation , be- 
caufe they could never be brought to fignify their thoughts by 
any artificial figns. Ray on the Creation. 

1 Itcfe powers of cogitation, and volition and fenfation, arc 
neither inherent in matter as fuch, nor acquirable to matter by 
any motion and modification of it. Bentley. 

2. Purpofe; refleftion previous to aftion. 

The king, perceiving that his defires were intemperate, 
and his cogitations vaP and irregular, began not to brook him 
WC N* _ _ Bacons Henry VJI. 

3. Meditation. 

On fome great charge employ’d 
He feem’d, or fixt in cogitation deep. 'Milt. Paradife LoJl. 
Co git AT 1 v e. adj . [ from cogito , Latin . j 

1. Having the power of thought and refleftion. 

If thefe powers of cogitation and fenfation arc neither inhe- 
rent in matter, nor acquirable to matter, they proceed from 
fome cogitative fubpance, which we call fpirit and foul. Bentley. 

2. Given to thought and deep meditation. 

I he carl had the clbfer and more referved countenance, 
being by nature more cogitative. ’ TVotton. 

Cogna'tion. n.f. [cognatio, Latin.] 

1. Kindred ; defeent from the fame original. 

Two vices 1 fliall mention, as being of near cognation to in- 
gratitude, pride and hard-heartednefs, or want of com- 

pal F l on ‘ , . . , South’s Sermons. 

Let the criticks tell me what certain fenfe they could put 
upon cither of thefe four words, by their mere cognation with 
C -‘ C1 other. Watts’ s Improvement of the Mind. 

Kciation ; participation of the fame nature. 

He induceth us to aferibe eflefts unto caufes of no coo- 
r \‘ at, . 0n ' , - Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. i. c. ij. 

NI^F. e. n.f [In law.] He to whom a fine in lands or 
tenements is acknowledged. 

"’A, C 1 " luw -j Is he that paffeth 
geth a hue in lands or tenements to another. 
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cognfton^^SSH 

conviction. . . 

I will not be myfclf nor have cognition . 

Of what I feel : i am all patience. Sh. Trod, and 
God, as he created all things, fo is lie beyond and in then, 
all, not only in power, as under his lubjeftton, or in hts pre- 
fence, as in his cognition ; but in their very eh.cnce, as m t >e 
foul of their cafualtics. Brown’s fulgar 1 noun, w 1. *• -• 
Co'cnitive. adj. [from cogniius, Latin.] Having thepowc 

of knowing. , ... ... . 

Unlefs the undemanding employ and exercic- its cogmt).,. 

or apprehenfiyc power about tliefe terms, L c ,K " 

aclual apprehenfipn of them. 

Cognizable, adj. [o-gnoifab e, French.] 

1. That falls under judicial notice. 

2. Proper to be tried, judged, or examined. 

Some are merely of cccleftaPical cognizance, others of a 
mixed nature, fuch as arc cognizable both in the eec.ena .1. 
and fecular courts. 

Co'gnizance. n, f. [connoifance, French.] 

1. Judicial notice; trial; judicial authority. 

It is worth the while, however, to confider how we may 
difcountcnance and prevent thofe evils which the law can ta - e 
no cognizance of. ^ TJhange. 

Happinefs or inifery, in converfe with others, depends upon 
things which human laws can take no cognizant e of, . Sou. >. 

The moral crime is completed, and there are only circling 
ftances wanting to work it up for the cognizance of the law 

Addijons Freeholder , N '. 

2. A badge, by which any one is known. _ 

And at the king’s going away the carl’s fervants Pood, in a 
feemly manner, in their livery coats, with cognizances, ranged 
on both fides, anil made the king a bow. Bacon’ s Henry \ IL 

Thefe were the proper cognizances and coat-arms of the 
tribes. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b.v. c. 10. 

COGNO'MINAL. adj. [cognomen, Lat.J Having the fame 
name. 

Nor do thofe animals more rcfemble the creatures on eart.i, 
than they on earth the conPellations which pafs under animal 
names in heaven ; nor the dogfiflt at fea much more make 
out the dog of the land, than his cognomina! or namefake in the 
heavens. Brown’s Vu gar Errours, b. iii 

Cognomina'tiok. n.f. [cognomen, Latin ] 

1. A furname ; the name of a family. 

2. A name added from any accident or quality. 

Pompey deferved the name great : Alexander, of the lame 

cognomina t ion, was genera! iflinto of Greece l' row.: , ! u . L ■ : . 

GNO’SCENCE. n.f. [cogr.ofcc, Latin.] Knowledge ; the 
Pate or aft of knowing. Diet . 

Cog no's c 1 el e. adj. [cognofco, Latin.] That may be known ; 
being the objeft of knowledge. 

The fame that is faid for the redundance of matters intelli- 
gible and cognofcib'e in things natural, may be applied to tb.ing3 
artificial. llalc’s Origin cf Mankind. 

To COHA'BIT. 2-. n. [cohabito, Latin.] 

1. To dwell with another in the lame place. 

'rise victorious Philiflincs were worfled bv the captivated 
ark, which foraged their country more than a conquering 
army : they were not able to cohabit with that holy thing. 

South’s Sermons. 

2. To live together as huflxind and wife. 

He knew her not to be his own wife, and vet had a defign 
to cohabit with her as fuch. Eludes 1 s Sermons. 

Coha'uitant. n.f. [from cokali t . ] An inhabitant of the 

fame place. 

7 'he opprefied Indians protcP againfl that heaven where 
the Spaniards are to be their cohabitants. D.cay of Piety. 

Cohaeita'tion. n.f [from cohabit.] 

1. 7 he aft or Pate of inhabiting the fame place with another. 

2. I he Pate of living together as married perfons. 

Which defeft, though it could not evacuate a marriage after 
cohabitation , and actual confumir.ation, yet it was enough to 
make void a contract. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

Monficur Brumars, at one hundred and two years, died for 
love of his wife, who was ninety-two at her death, after 
levcnty years cohabitation. Taller, N\ 56. 

Cohe'ir. n.J. [coheercs, Lat.J One of feveral among whom 
an inheritance is divided. 

Married perfons, and widows and virgins, are all coheirs in 
the inheritance of Jcfus, if they live within the laws of their 
eflatc. Taylor's FI ly Living. 

C&heiress. n.f. [from coheir.] A woman who has an equal 
Ptarc of an inheritance with otlter women. 

Io COHERE, v. n. [coharco, Latin.] 

1. l’o Pick together ; to hold fap one to another, as parts of 
the fame body. 

Two pieces of marble, having their fu face exaftly plain, 
polite, and applied to each other in fuch a manner as to inter- 
cept the air, do cohere firmly together as one. Woodward. 

Wc find that the force, whereby bodies clay, i . ir; much 
greater when they come to immediate conradi, than when 
t.iey arc at ever fo imall a fin ire e: fiance. Cben.cs Pill. Erin. 
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None want a place tor all their center found. 

Hung to the goddcls, and coher'd around ; 

Not defer, orb in orb conglob’d, are feen 

I lie buzzing bees about their dufky queen. Pope’s D unclad. 

2 ' ,* ° ‘ )u wc “ connected; to follow regularly in the order of 
difcourfe. 

2- I ° luit ; to fit ; to be fitted to. 

Had time coher d with place, or place with wilhine. Shakef. 

e. To agree. J 

Cohe rence. } , r , . T . , 

Coherency. \ J’ l cohart,lt ‘ a -> Latin ] 

1. That ftatc of bodies in which their parts arc joined toge- 

thcr, from what caufc foever it proceeds, fo that they re- 
fill divulfion and feparation ; nor can be feparated by the fame 
force by which they might be fimply moved, or being. only 
laid upon one another, might be parted again. Quincy. 

The weight or preflure of the air will not explain, can 
be a caufc of the coherence of the particles of air thcmfelvcs. 

. . Locke. 

x Matter is either fluid or folid ; words that may comprehend 
the middle degrees between extreme fixedrtefs and coherency , 
and the mod rapid inteftine motion. Bentley's Sermons. 

2. Connection; dependency; the relation of parts or things one 
to another. 

It (hall be no trouble to find each controverfy’s reftin^ 
place, and the coherence it hath With things, either on which 
it dependeth, or which depend on it. Hooker , Preface. 

Why between fermons and faith fhould there be ordinarily 
that coherence , which caufes have with their ufual effects ? Hooker. 

3. I he texture of a difcourfe, by which one part follows another 
regularly and naturally. 

4. Confiftency in reafoning, or relating, fo that one part of the 
difcourfe does not dcflroy or contradict the reft. 

Coherence of difcourfe, and a direft tendency of all the parts 
of it to the argument in hand, are mod eminently to be found 
in him. Lode's Preface to St. Paul's Epiflles. 

Cohe'rent. adj. [coharens, Latin.] 

1. Sticking together, fo as to refill feparation. 

By coagulating and diluting, that is, making their parts 
more or lefs cohc ent. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Where all mull full, or not coherent be ; 

And all that rifes, rife in due degree. Pope's Effay on Man. 

2. Suitable to fomething clfc; regularly adapted. 

Jnftruft my daughter. 

That time and place, with this deceit fo lawful, 

May prove coherent. Shakefp. All's well that ends well. 

3. Confident ; not contradictory to itfelf. 

A coherent thinker, and a ftrift rcafoncr, is not to be made 
at once by a fet of rules. JVatts’s Logic!:. 

Cohesion. n f. [from cohere.'] 

The act of flicking together. 

Hard particles, heaped together, touch in a few points, and 
mud be fcparablc by lefs force than breaks a folid particle, 
whofc parts touch in all the fpace between them, without any 
pores or interlaces to weaken their cohefwn. Newton's Opt. 

Solids and fluids differ in the degree of cohefwn , which, 
being incrcafcd, turns a fluid into a folid. Arbutb. on Aliments. 

2. The date of union or infeparabiiity. 

What caufe of their coheft n can you find ? 

What props fupport, what chains the fabrick bind. Blackm. 
Connection ; dependence. 

in their tender years, ideas that have no natural cohefwn , 
come to be united in their heads. Locke. 

Come'sive. adj. [from cohere.] That has the power of flick- 
ing to another, and of refilling feparation. 

Cohe'siveness. n.f [from coheftve . J 1 he quality of being 
cohefive ; the quality of refilling feparation. 

To Cohi'bit. v. a. [cohibeo, Lat.] Toreftram ; to hinder. Did. 

To COftdOBATE. via. To pour the diftillcd liquor upon 
the remaining matter, and diftill it again. 

The juices of an animal body are, as it were, cohobated , 
being excreted and admitted again into the blood with the 
frclh aliment. Arbuthnot on Aliments , 

Cohoba'tion. n.f [from cobobatc ] A returning any diftillcd 
liquor attain upon what it was drawn from, or upon frclh in- 
gredients of the fame kind, to have it the more impregnated 
with their virtues. gjuincy. 

L oho bat ion is the pouring the liquor diftillcd from any thing 
back upon the remaining matter, and dillilling it again. Lode. 

This oil, dulcified by coholation with an aromatized Ipirit, 
is of ufe to rcllore the digeftive faculty. Grcw's Mujaum. 

Co'hort. n.f. [ cohort , Latin. J . . 

1. A troop of foldiers in the Roman armies, containing about 

five hundred foot. , 

The Romans levied as many cohorts, companies, and cn- 
figns from hence as from any of their provinces. Camden. 
In poetical language, a body of warriours. ^ 

‘’Th’ arch-angelic pow'r prepard 
For fwift defeent ; with him the cohort bright 
Uf watchful cherubim. Milton's Para (life Lojl, 

Here Churchill, not fo prompt 
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i o vaunt as fight, his hardy cohorts join’d 
With Eugene. ' J Philips's Bhnhei 

Cohort action, n.f. [ cohortatio , Latin.] Encouragement by 
^ words; incitement. 0 , 

C( ? 1 ^: V ; y nch ’ Lom oofea, for cucufa, low 

L^tin. J ihc hcad-drefs; a lady’s cap; the ferjear.t’ 

I he judges of the four circuits in Wales, although thev 
arc not of the firft magnitude, nor need be of the decree of 
the «//, yet are they confiderablc. Bac n's Advice to Villiers 
No lefs a man than a brother of the coif began h s fuit be- 
fore he had been a twelvemonth at the Temple. Addif. Spec 7 
Coifed, adj. [from coif] Wearing a coif. 

Co'ifeure. n.f [ coejfure , French.] Head-drefs. 

lam highly pleafed with the coiffure now in fafhion, and 
think it thews the good fenfe of the valuable part of the fex. 

AddiJ'on's Spoliator, N'". q8. 
Coign e. n.f [An Irifh term, as it feems.] 

Fitz 1 homas of Defmond began that extortion of ctbne 
' livery, and pay ; that is, he and his army took horfc- 
meat and man’s-meat, and money, at pleafure. Davies on Iril. 
COIGNE. n.f. [French.] 

1 . A corner. 

2. A wooden wedge ufed by printers. 

To COIL. v. a. [cueillir, French.] To gather into a narrow 
compafs; as to coil a rope, to wind it in a ring 

I he lurking particles of air fo expanding thcmfelvcs, -muft 
ncceflarily plump out the fides of the bladder, and fo keep 
them turgid, until the preflure of the air, that at firft coiled 
them, be re-admitted to do the fame thing again. 

Coil. n.f. [kolleren. Germ.] 

Tumult; turmoil; buftlc; ftir; hurry; confufion. 

Who was fo firm, fo conftant, that this coil 
Would not infeft his reafon. Shakefp. Tnnptf. 

You, miftrefs, all this coil is ’long of you. Sbakejpcare. 
In that fleep of death what dreams may come, 

When we have ftiuffled off this mortal coil , 

Muft give us paufe. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

A rope wound into a ring. 

Coin, n f. [coigne, French.] A corner; any thing Handing out 
angularly ; a fquare brick cut diagonally ; called often quoin , 
or quine. 

No jutting frieze, 

Buttrice, nor coigne of vantage, but this bird 
Hath made his pendant bed. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

See you yond’ coin o’ th’ capitol, yond’ corner Hone ? Shakef. 
COIN. n.f. [by fome imagined to come from cuneus , a wedge, 
bccaufc metal is cut in wedges to be coined.] 

Money ftamped with a legal impreflion. 

He gave Damctas a goodfum of gold in ready row, which 
Mcnalcas had bequeathed. Sidney, b. i. 

You have made 

Your holy hat be ftamp’d on the king’s coin. Shak. H. VIII. 
I cannot tell how the poets will fucceed in the explication 
of coins, to which they arc generally very great ftrangers. Add f. 
She now contrails her vaft defign, 

And all her triumphs fhrink into a coin. Pope. 

2. Payment of any kind. 

The lofs of prefent advantage to ficfli and blood, is repaid 
in a nobler coin. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

To Coin. v. a. [from the noun.] 

To mint or ftamp metals for money. 

They cannot touch inc for coining : I am the king himfelf. 

Shakejpeare’s King Lear. 
They never put in practice a thing fo neceflary as coined 
money is. Pea chain of Antiquities. 

Tenants cannot coin rent juft at quarter-day, but muft ga- 
ther it by degrees. Locke. 

Can we be fure that this medal was really coined by an arti- 
ficer, or is but a produdt of the foil from whence it waj 
taken. Bentley s Sti.mons. 

2. To make or forge any thing, in an ill fenfe. 

My lungs 

Coin words ’till their decay, againft thofe mcafles. 

Which we difdain fhould 'tetter us. Shakefp. Corv.lar.us. 

Never coin a formal lye on’t, 

To make the knighf o’ercome the giant. Hudibras, p 
Thofe motives induced Virgil to coin his fable. ^ Dryden. 

Some tale, fome new pretence, he daily coin’d. 

To footh his filler, and delude her mind. Dr yd. fifg fn. 
A term is coined to make the conveyance cafy. Attcrbury. 
Co'inage. n.f [from coin.] 

1 . The act or practice of coining money. _ . 

The care of the coinage was committed to the inferior ma- 
giftrates ; and I don’t "find that they had a publick tria as 
we folemnly praftife in this country. min . 

Coin ; money ; ftamped and legitimated metal. 

This is conceived to be a coinage of fome Jews, 
fion of Chriflians, who firft began that portrait. 

The charges of coining money. 

Forgery; invention. 

This is the verv coinage of your brain ; 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Langui 
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Th“ boJilrfs " l ’“ / Shhb*re> H«M. 

Is very cunning in. . 0 

To CO IN CEDE. v.n. [coincide, Latin.] 

1. To fall upon the fame point; to meet in the fame poin . 

if the equator and cdiptick had coincided > it would hate 
rendered .he annual revolution of ,he 

2. To concur ; to be confident with. . . 

The rules of right judgment, and of good ratiocination, 

often coincide with each other Watts s Lognk. 

Coincidence, n.f [from coincide.] 

j. The ftatc of feveral bodies, or lines, falling upon the fame 

P °An univerfa! equilibrium, arif.ng from th c coincidence of in- 
finite centers, can never be naturally acquired. Bentley s berm. 

2. Concurrence; confiftency; tendency ot many things to the 

fame end . . . 

The very concurrence and coincidence of fo many evidences 

that contribute to the proof, carries with it a great weight. 

Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

3, It is followed by with. 

The coincidence of the planes of this rotation with one 
another, and with the plane of the ecliptick, is very near the 
trut | 1 Cheyne’s Phil. Pi in. 

Coinc ident, adj. [from coincide.] 

1. Falling upon the fame point. 

Thhfe circles I viewed through a prifm ; and as I went from 
them, they came nearer and nearer together, and at length 
became coincident. Newt. Opt. 

2 . Concurrent ; confident ; equivalent ; tantamount. 

Cbrifti.inity teaches nothing but what is perfectly fuitable 
to and ai- •/ ’ with the ruling principles of a virtuous and 
well inclined man. Souths Sermons. 

Thefe words of our apoftle arc ex aft I y coincident with that 
controverted paflkge in his difcoui fc to the Athenians. Bentley. 
Co indication, n.f. [from con and indico, Latin.] Many 
fymptoms, betokening the fame caufe. 

Co iner, n.f. [from coin.] 

1 . A maker of money ; a mintcr ; a damper of coin. 

My father was I know not where 
When I was ftampt : fome coiner with his tools 
Made me a counterfeit. Shakefpearc' s Cymbeline. 

It is cafy to find defigns that never entered into the thoughts 
of the feuiptor or the coiner Addifon on ancient Medals. 

There arc only two patents referred to, both lefs advan- 
tageous to the coiner than this of Wood. Swift. 

2. A counterfeiter of the king’s ftamp ; a maker of bafe money. 

3. An inventor. 

Dionyfius, a Greek coiner of etymologies, is commended 
by Athcnaius. Canulen’s Remains. 

To Cojo'in. v. 11. [conjungo, Lat.] To join with another in 
the fame office. 

Thou may’ll cojoin with fomething, and thou doft. 

And that beyond commiffion. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 
Co'istril. n.f A coward cock; a runaway. 

He’s a coward and a coijlril, that will not drink to my 
niece. Skaiefpcare's Twelfth Night. 

Coir. ;/. f [. bate , a die, Dutch.] A thing thrown at a certain 
mark. See Quoit. 

The time they wear out at coin, kayles, or the like idle 
exercifes. Carew's Survey of Cornwal. 

Coi'tion. n.f [coitio, Latin.] 

1. Copulation ; the aft of generation. 

I cannot but admire that philofophers fliould imagine frogs 
to fall from the clouds, confidering how openly they aft their 
coition, produce fpawn, tadpoles and frogs. Ray on Creation. 

He is not made produftive of his kind, but by coition with 
3 female. Grew’s Cofmol. b. i. / 25. 

2. 1 he aft by which two bodies come together. 

By Gilbertus this motion is termed coition, not made by any 
faculty attractive of one, but a fyndrome and concourfe of 
eac h. Browns Vulgar Errours, b. ii. c. 3. 

Coke. [Perhaps from coquo, Skinner.] Fewcl made by 
burning pit-coal under earth, and quenching the cinders; as 
charcoal is made with wood. It is frequently ufed in drying 
malt. 1 6 

Colander, n. f. [cole, to flrain, Lat.] A fieve either of hair, 
twigs or metal, through which a mixture to be feparated is 
poured, and which retains the thicker parts. 

Take a thick woven ofiar colander. 

Through which the preffed wines arc flrained clear. May 
All the vifeera of the body are but as fo many colanders to 
iterate feveral juices from the blood. Ray on the Creation. 
1 he brains from nofe and mouth, and either ear, 

Came iffuing forth, as through a colander 
1 he curdled milk. Dr\drr 

ftrabhT' [fr ° m C ° h ' Lat ’J The art of Bering or 

Colature. n.f [from colo, Latin.] 

1. The art of ftraining; filtration. 

2- I he matter drained. 

Voi.. I. 


without warmth ; without 
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Co'tBERTiNE. n.f A kind of lace worn by women, 

Go, hang out an old frifoneer gorget, with ayard otic 
low co/bertine again. Congreve's JVay of the World. 

Co'lcothar. n.f A term in chymiilry. ■ 

Cohothar is the dry lubftance which remains alter diitil a- 

tion, but commonly meant of the caput mortuum ot vitriol. 

tncy: 

Colcothar, or vitriol burnt, though unto a rcdnaT, conum- 
ing the fixed fair, will make good ink. Br.wn's f u/g. Errours. 

COLD- adj. [colb, Saxon; kail, German.] 

1. Not hot; not warm; gelid; 

The diet in the ftatc of manhood ought to be folic! ; and 
their chief drink water cold, becauie in fuch a ftatc it has its 
own natural fpirit. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. Chill; fhivering; having fenfe of cold. 

O noble Englilh, that could entertain. 

With half their force, the full power of France; 

And let another half ltand laughing by. 

All out of work, and c:ld lor action. Shakef. Henry V . 

3. Having cold qualities; not volatile; not acrid. 

Cold plants have a quicker perception of the heat of the 
fun than the hot herbs; as a c ld hand will looncr find a little 
warmth than an hot. Bacon’s Natural Hiji or y, N - 577 * 

4. Unaffected; frigid; without palfion ; without zeal ; without 
concern ; unaftive ; unconcerned. 

There fprung up one kind of men, with whofe zeal and 
forwardness the reil being compared, were thought to be mar- 
vellous cold and dull. Hooker, Preface, f S. 

Infinite {hall be made cold in religion, by your example, 
that never were huit by reading books, f ham's Scimlmojhr. 

Temp’rateiy proceed to what you would 

Thus violently redrefs. Sir, thefe cold ways. 

That feem like prudent helps, are very' poilonous. Shakefp. 

New da:ed letters thefe, 

Their cold intent; tenour and fubftance thus ; 

Here doth he wilh his perion, and his power. 

The which he could not levy. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 

We Ihould not, when the blood was c Id, have threatned 
Our prifoners with the fword. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 
To fee a world in flames, and an hoft of angels in the 
clouds, one muft be much of a floick to be a cold and uncon- 
cerned fpeftator. Burnet’s Preface to the Theory of the Earth. 

No drum or trumpet needs 
T’ infpire the coward, or to warm the cold. 

His voice, his foie appearance, makes them bold. Dryden. 

O, thou haft touch’d me with thy facred theme, 

And my cold heart is kindled at thy flame. Rowe. 

A man muft be of a very cold or degenerate temper, whofe 
heart doth not burn within him in the midft of praife and ado- 
rat 'on. Addifon 's Freeholder, N° 49. 

5. Unaffefting ; unable to move the paffions. 

7 he rabble are pleafed at the firft entry of a difguife ; but 
the jell grows cold even with them too, when it conies on in 
a fecond fcenc. Addifon' s Remarks on Italyi 

6. Rcfcrved ; coy ; not affeftionate ; not cordial ; not friendly. 

Let his knights have colder looks 
Among you. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

The commiffioners grew more refer ved and colder towards 
each other. Clarendon, b. viii. 

7 • Chafte. 

Y*ou may 

Convey your pleafures in a fpacious plenty. 

And yet feem cold, the time you may fo hoodwink : 

We’ve willing dames enough. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

8. Not welcome; not received with kindnefs or warmth of 
affeftion. 

My matter’s fuit will be but cold, 

Since (he refpefts my miitrefs’ love. Sh. Two Gent, of Verona. 

9. Not hafty ; not violent. 

10. Notaftcftingthe feent ftrongly. 

She made it good 

At the hedge corner, in the coldfl fault. Shakefpearc. 

1 1. Not having the feent ftrongly affected. 

Smell this bufmefs with a fenfe as cold 
As is a dead man’s nofe. Shakefpeai-e's Winter's Tale, 

n.f [from the adjeftive.] 

I he caufc of the fenfation of cold ; the privation of heat - 

■hr nonrihrl. ' > 


Cold. 


1. 


the figorifick power. 

Fair lined flippers for the cold Shakefpeare. 

Heat and co d are nature’s two hands, whereby file chiefly 
worketh : and heat we have in readinefs, in rcfptft of the fire - 
but for cold we muft ftay 'till it cometh, 01 feck it in deep 
caves, or high mountains; and when all is done, we cannot 
c .^. air y c ‘ n . 3,l y g reat degree. Bacon's Natural JHflory, N° 60 

2. The fenfation ot cold; coldnefs; chilnefs " J ' 9 ‘ 

When {he faw her lord prepar’d to part, 

2 A t rf y C ° U ! .T flli y’, rin S t0 her D.ydals Fables. 

3 ' wL'S > I i S , l a t S!^!L“ ai0n 0f rtin..™, 

Awherfon Srj a cough. Shclt/t. Umry IV t, - 

4 s ' 



cot. 

Let no ungentle cold deftroy 
All taftc we have of heav’nly joy. Rtf common. 

Thofe rains, fo covering the earth, might providentially 
contribute to the difruption of it, by flopping all the pores, 
and all evaporation, which would make the vapours within 
ftruggle violently, as we get a fever by a cold. Burnet. 

Co'i.dly. adv. [from cold. ] 

x. Without heat. 

2. Without concern ; indifferently ; negligently ; without 
warmth of temper or expreffion. 

What England fays, fay briefly, gentle lord ; 

We coldly paufe for thee. Sbakefpeare's King John. 

Swift feein’d to wonder what he meant, 

Nor would believe my lord had fent ; 

So never offer’d once to ftir. 

But coldly faid, your fervant, fir. Swift ; 

Co'ldness. 7 t. f. [from cold.] 

1. Want of heat; power of caufingthe fenfation of cold. 

He relates the exceflive coldnefs of the water they met with 
in fummer in that icy region, where they were forced to 
winter. Boyle’s Experiments . 

Such was the difeord, which did firfl difperfe 
Form, order, beauty through the univerfe ; 

While drinefs moifture, coldnefs heat refills, 

All that we have, and that we are fubfifls. Denham. 

2. Unconcern; frigidity of temper; want of zeal; negligence; 
difregard. 

Divifions of religion are not only the fartheft ’fpread, be- 
caufe in religion all men prefume thcmfelves interefled ; but 
they are alfo, for the mofl part, hotlier profecuted : for as 
much as coldnefs , which, in other contentions, may be thought 
to proceed from moderation, is not in thefe fo favourably 
conflrued. Hooker , Dedicat. 

If upon reading the admired paffages in fuch authors, he 
finds a coldnefs and indifference in his thoughts, he ought to 
conclude, that he himfelf wants the faculty of difeovering 
them. Addijon s Spedator , N°. 4 ^ 9 * 

It betrayed itfelf at firfl in a fort of indifference and carc- 
lefTncfs in all her aaions, and coldnefs to her bell friends. 

Arbuthnot's Hifory of John Bull. 

3. Coyncfs ; want of kindnefs ; want of paffion. 


Unhappy youth ! how will thy coldnefs raife 
Tempefls and florms in his afflicted bofom ! 

Let cv’ry tongue its various cenfures chufe, 
Abfolve with coldnefs , or with fpite accufe. 
Chaflity ; exemption from vehement defire. 


Addif. Cato. 
Prior. 


The filver flream her virgin coldnefs keeps, 

Pope's JPindf For. 


for all forts of 


For ever murmurs, and for ever weeps. 

COLE. n.f. [cap], Saxon.] A general name 
Cabbage, which fee. 

Co'leseed. n.f. [from cole and feed.] 

Where land is rank, it is not good to fow wheat after a 
fallow; but eolefeed or barley, or both, and then wheat. 

Mortimer s Husbandry. 
See Cabbage, of which 


alfo commanded to bathe 

JVifeman of an Eryfpelas. 


Dryden. 

Gay. 


C/lewort. n.f. [caplpypr, Sax.] 
it is a fpccies. 

The dcco&ion of coleviorts is 

^"Vext took the cole-worts , which her hufband got 
From his own ground (a fmall well-water d Ipot) ; 

She flrip’d the llalks of all their leaves; the belt 
She cull’d, and then with handy care fhedrersd. 

How turnips hide their fwelling heads below. 

And how the clofing coleworts upwards grow. 

colon; but loofeW, any dfe- 
der of the 7 flomach or bowels that is attended with p . 
There are four forts : 1. A bilious colick, w-hich proceds rom 

an abundance of acrimony or cho er ‘ rri « in S .^ooftefi 
as to occafion continual gripes, and generally with a loofeneb , 

and this is beft managed with lenitives ^ d c ^ c ^ s ’ 2 a ^ 
flatulent colicky which is pain in the bowels from ^flamss ^and 
wind, which diftend them into unequal and unnatural capaci 
ties - and this is managed with carminatives and moderate 
openers 2- An hyfterical colick, which ar.fes from diforders 
of the womb, and is communicated by confent of parts i to 
tL to webTand is to be treated with the ordinary hyftencks. 
4. A nervous colick, which is from convulfive fpafms and co - 
tortions of the gu^themfelves f™m f ome - "^ hercby 

fo as to occafion obftmate obftruttion . u- t dilu- 

and this is moft commonly to be 1 treated Dy 1 
oily diureticks, and is greatly aflifted with tne 

"SWISS. Proceed from £££ ££ 

aliment expanding itfelf, while the aliment 
Co'lick. adj. Affcfting the bowels. 
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Inteftine flone, and ulcer, colick pangs. Milton. 

To Colla'pse. v. n. [co'labor, collapfus, Latin.] To fall to- 
gether ; to clofe fo as that one fide touches the other. 

In confumptions and atrophy the liquids are exhaufted, and 
the fidcs of the canals collapfe ; therefore the attrition is in- 
. creafed, and confequently the heat. Arbuthnol on Diet. 

Coj.la'psion. n.f. [from collapfe.] 

1. The Hate of veflels clofed. 

2. 'I he a£l of clofing or collapfing. 

COLLAR, n.f. [coll are, Latin.] 

1. A ring of metal put round the neck. 

'I hat’s nothing, fays the dog, but the fretting of my collar : 
nay, fays the wolf, if there be a collar in the cafe, I know 
better things than to fell my liberty. U Ef range. Fab. 68. 

Ten brace and more of greyhounds, 

With golden muzzles all their mouths were bound. 

And collars of the fame their neck furround. Dryden' s Feb. 

2. The part of the harnefs that is fattened about the horft’sneck. 

Her waggon-fpokes made of long fpinners legs. 

The traces of the fmaileft fpider’s web, 

The collars of the moonfhine’s watry beams. Shakefpeare. 

3. The part of the diefs that furrounds the neck. 

4. To fip the Collar. To get free; toefcape; to dilcntangle 
himfelf from any engagement or difficulty. 

When as the ape him heard fo much to talk 
Of labour, that did from his liking baulk, 

He would have fipt the collar handfomely. Hubberds Tale. 

5. A Collar of Biawn , is the quantity bound up in one 
parcel. 

Co'llar-bone. n.f. [from collar and bone.] The clavicle; the 
bones on each fide of the neck. 

A page riding behind the coach, fell down, bruifed his face, 
and broke his right collarbone. Wifemans Surgery. 

To Collar, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1 . To feizc by the collar ; to take by the throat. 

2. To Collar beef, or other meat; to roll it up, and bind it 
hard and clofe with a firing or collar. 

To COLLATE, v. a. [ confero collatum, Latin ] 

X. To compare one thing of the fame kind with another. 

Knowledge will be ever a wandering and indigefted tiling, 
if it be but a commixture of a few notions that are at hand 
and occur, and not excited from a fufficicnt number or inftanccs, 
and thofe well collated. Bacon's Natural Hifory, N 839. 

They could not relinquifh their Judaifm, and embrace 
Chriftianity, without confidcring, weighing, and collating both 
religions. . Scuth ' 

2. To collate books ; to examine if nothing be wanting. 

3. With to. To place in an ecclefiaftical benefice. 

Hethruft out the invader, and collated Am', ’orf to the bene- 
fice : Luther performed the confccration. Attei bury. 

If a patron fhall ncglett to prefent unto a benefice, that has 
been void above fix months, the bifhop may collate thereunto. 

Ayliffe's Parergon . 

Collateral, adj. [con and latus, Latin.] 

Side to fide. 

In his bright radiance and collateral light 
Muft I be comforted, not in his fphere Shakefpeare. 

Thus faying, from his radiant feat he rofe, 

Of high collateral glory. Milton's Paradije L of, b. x. /. b6. 
Running parallel. 

0 . DifFufed on either fide. 

But man by number is to manifeft 
His fingle imperfection ; and beget 
Like of his like, his image multiply’d ; 

In unity defe&ive, which requires • 

Collateral love, and deareft amity. Milton s Paradife Lof. 

4. In genealogy, thofe that Hand in equal relation to foine com- 
mon anccflor. , . . . 

The eftate and inheritance of a perfon dying inteftate, is, 
by right of devolution, according to the civil law, gvetnto 
fuch as are allied to him «r latere, commonly fitted 
if there be no attendants or defendants furvmng 
of his death. J J 

c. Not direct; not immediate. 

They fhall hear and judge twixt you and me. 

If by dirca or by collateral hand 

They find m tooelAI, we will our kingdom t"~ f 

To you in fatisfaaion. 

6 ’ C< AlT "the" force of the motive lies entirely within itfelf: it 
receives no collateral ftrength from extcrnaU^fidm«o^ 

Collaterally, adv. [from collateral.] 

'■ may be multiplied according to fadj d£ 

ferent fitnanons, not only when they are fubordmat., & 
when they are placed collaterady. 

* 'XSh* the feripture to he &£ 

have created two enemies : the papitts more d >» 
they have kept the feripture from us ; and the 


1. 


2. 


C O L 

r,W/y, becaufe they have M what amount, t^n 
infallibility in the private fpint. 

7. In collateral relation. 

CollaTion. n.f. [cellatio, Latin.J 

, The a£fc of conferring or bellowing ; gift. e 

Neither are we to give thanks alone for the firfl collation 
theft benefits, but alfo for their prefervation. Ray on the Croat. 
2. Companion of one copy, or one thing of the lame kind, wit 

“faSe difquifnion of truth, » toady fancy is of great bfc 
provided that collation doth its office. Grew s Cofmol. b. 21. 

P I return you your Milton, which, upon collation, I find to 
be revifed and augmented in feveral places. ope. 

3 ‘ ^CAhtion is the bellowing of a benefice, by the bifhop that 
hath it in his own gift or patronage; and differs from mttitu- 
tion in this, that inllitution into a benefice is performed by 
the bifhop at the prefentation of another who is patron, or 

hath the patron’s right for the time. ow f. ’ 

Bifhops fhould be placed by collation of the king under his 
letters patent, without any precedent election or confirmation 
enfuing Hayward. 

a. A repaft. , , _ , , 

Collati'tious. adj. [collatitius, Lat.] Done by the contri- 
bution of many. ® l£i% 

Collator, n.f. [from collate] 
x. One that compares copies, or mnnuferipts. 

To read the titles they give an editor, or collator of a manu- 
script, you would take him for the glory of letters. Addifon. 
2. One who prefents to an ecclefiaftical benefice. 

A mandatory cannot interrupt an ordinary collator, ’till a 
month is expired from the day of prefentation. Ayliffe's Par erg. 
ToColla'ud. v.a. [collaudo, Lat.J T o join in praifing. DiEt. 
COLLEAGUE, n.f. [colltga, Lat.] A partner in office or 
employment. Anciently accented on the laft fyllable. 

Eafy it might be fecn that I intend 
Mercy colleague with juftice, fending thee. Milton' s P . Lof . 
The regents, upon demife of the crown, would keep the 
peace without colleagues. _ Swift. 

To Colle'ague. v. a. [from the noun.] To unite with. 
jColleagued with this dream of his advantage, 

*He hath not fail’d to pefter us with meflage. 

Importing the furrender of thofe lands. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
To COLLE'CT. v. a. [colligo collegium, Latin.] 

1 . To gather together ; to bring into one place. 

’Tis memory alone that enriches the mind, by preferving 
what our labour and induftry daily collet f?. Watts. 

2. To draw many units, or numbers, into one fum. 

Let a man colledl into one fum as great a number as he 
plcafcs, this multitude, how great foever, leffens not one jot 
the power of adding to it. Locke. 

3. To gain from obfervation. 

The reverent care I bear unto my lord. 

Made me colled thefe dangers in the duke. Shak. Hen. VI. 

4. To infer as a confequcnce; to gather from premifes. 

How great the force of fuch an erroneous perfuafion is, we 
may collect from our Saviour’s premonition to his difciples. 

Decay of Piety. 

They conclude they can have no idea of infinite fpace, be- 
caufe they can have no idea of infinite matter ; which confe- 
quence, I conceive, is very ill collected. Locke. 

5. To Collect himfelf. To recover from furprife; to gain 
command over his thoughts ; to aflcmble his fentiments. 

Be colled cd ; 

No more amazement. Sbakefpeare's Tempef. 

Affrighted much, 

I did in time colled myfelf, and thought 
This was fo, and no flumber. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

Profperity unexpected often maketh men carelefs and re- 
mifs ; whereas they who receive a wound, become more 
vigilant and colleded. Hayward. 

Co'llect. n.f. [ eolleda , low Lat.] A fhort comprehenfive 
prayer, ufed at the facrament ; any fhort prayer. 

T hen let your devotion be humbly to fay over proper 
colleds. Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 

Collecta'neous. adj. [colled aneus, Lat.] Gathered up to- 
gether ; collected ; notes compiled from various books. 

Colle ctible, adj. [from colled.] That which may be ga- 
thered from the premifes by juft confequcnce. 

Whether thereby be meant Euphrates, is not colledible from 
the following words. Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. vi. c. 8. 
Collection, n.f. [from colled.] 

1. The act of gathering together. 

2. An aflcmblagc ; the things gathered. 

No perjur’d knight defires to quit thy arms, 

Faircft colledien of thy fex’s charms. Prior. 

The gallery is hung with a numerous col/edion of pi&ures. * 

„ -r-L n r J , • r Addifon on ltal\. 

3 ’ ti ■ r • dedunn ? confequcnces ; ratiocination ; diftourfe. 
1 nis fenfe :s now fcarcc in ufc. 

li once we dtftend unto probable collodions, we are then in 
the territory where free and arbitrary determinations-, the ter- 
ritory where human laws take place. Hooker, b. i. f g. 


COL 




de- 


4 . A corollary; a conftaary deduced from premifes; 

^ U R 'ftiou Id°be C a 'weak co/led i on, if whereas we fay, that when 
Chrift had overcome the fharpnefs of death, he then p 
The kingdom of Heaven to all believers ; a thing in fuch fort 
affirmed with circumftancc, were taken as lnfinuating an op 
polite denial before that circumftancc be acconiplifhed. hooker. 

This label 

Is fo from fenfe in hardnefs, that I can , , .. 

Make no collodion of it, ^lefpeare s Cymbchnc. 

When flic, from fundiy arts, one fkill doth draw ; 

Gath’ring from divers fights, one aift of war ; 

From many cafes like, one rule of law : 

Thefe her collcdions, not the fenfes are. Davies. 

CollectiTious. adj. [colleditius, Lat.J Gathere up. 

Collective, adi. [from colled, collcdf, rrenen.j 

1. Gathered into one mafs ; aggregated; accumulative. 

A body colicdive , becaufe it contained a huge mu.titude. 

Hooker, b. in. Jed. b r. 

The three forms of government differ only by the civil ad- 
miniftration being in the hands of one or two, called kings, 
in a fenatc called the nobles, or in the people collective or re- 
preftntative, who iriay be called the commons. Swtft. 

The difference between a compound and a co.ledtve idea 
is, that a compound idea unites things of a different kind , 
but a coliedive idea, things of the fame. Watts's Logtck. 

2. Employed in deducing conlequences ; argumentative. 

Antiquity left unto us many falfities, controulable not only 
by critical and coliedive rcafon, but contrary obfervations. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. i. c. 6. 

3. [In grammar.] A coHe^ive noun is a word which expreffes 

a multitude, though itfelf be lingular ; as a company ; an 
army. . 

Colle'ctively. adv. [from colie dive.] In a general mafs ; in 
a body; not fingly; not numbered by individuals; in the ag- 
gregate ; accumulatively ; taken together ; in a ftate of com- 
bination or union. 

Although we cannot be free from all fin colledively, in fucli 
fort that no part thereof fhall be found inherent in us, yet 
diftributively all great adlual offences, as they offer themfelvcs 
one by one, both may and ought to be by all means avoided. 

Hooker , b. v. Jed. 48. 

Singly and apart many of them are fubjc£t to exception, 
yet colledively they make up a good moral evidence. Hale. 

The other part of the water was condcnfcd at the furface 
of the earth, and fent forth colledively into {landing fprings 
and rivers. Woodward's Natural Hijlory. 

Collector, n.f. [ collcdor , Latin.] 

1. A gatherer; he that colleds fcattered things together. 

The grandfather might be the firfl colledor of them into a 
body. Hale's Common Law of England. 

Volumes, without any of the colled or’ s own refledions. 

Addifon on Italy. 

2. A tax-gatherer; a man employed in levying duties, or 
tributes. 

A great part of this treafure is how embezzled, lavifhed, 
and fealled away by cotledors , and other officers. Temple. 

The commiffions of the revenue arc difpofed of, and the 
colledors are appointed by the commiffioners. Swift. 

Colle'gatary. n.f. [from con and legation , a legacy, Latin.] 
In the civil law, a perfon to whom is left a legacy in common 
with one or more other perfons. Chambers. 

COLLEGE, n.f. [collegium, Latin.] 

1. A community; a number of perfons living by fome common 
rules. 

On barbed fteeds they rode in proud array, 

Thick as the college of the bees in May. Dryden. 

2. A fociety of men fet apart for learning or religion. 

He is return’d with his opinions, which 

Have fatisfied the king for his divorce. 

Gather’d from all the famous colleges 

Almoft in Chriftcndom. Sbakefpeare’s. Henry VIII. 

I would the college of the cardinals 

Would chufe him pope, and carry him to Rome. Sh. H. VI. 

This order or fociety is fometimes called Solomon’s 
houfe, and fometimes the college of the fix days work. Bacon. 

3. T he houfe in which the collegians refide. 

Huldah the prophetefs dwelt in Jerufalcm in the college. 

... 2 Kings xxii. 14. 

4 - A college in foreign univcrfities is a leclurc read in publick. 

Collk'gial adj. [from college.] Relating to a college; pof- 
feffed by a college. 1 

Colle'gian. n.f. [from eol’ege.] An inhabitant of a college • 
a member of a college. 0 ’ 

Com. e'gi ate. adj. [ eollegiatus , low Latin.] 

1. Containing a college ; Inftituted after the manner of a college. 

1 wifh that yourftlvcs did well confider how oppofite cer- 
tain of your pofitions are unto the ftate of collegiate focicties 
whereon the two iiniverfitics confift. Hooker, Prtf fed 8* 

2. A collegiate church, was fuch as was built at a convenient 

dittancc from the cathedral church, wherein a number of 
pre \ters were fettled, and lived together in one con^re- 
^ atJtn ’ Ayliffe's Parergsnt 

Colle'giate. 
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f, from '*«'•] A member of a college ; 
2 , irCl ' in a co ^ c g c 5 an univerfity man. 

rcc i f C t arC ,% kmd °a Cmpi " C ¥ in P° etI 7> who have got a 
tipt to pleafe; and no collegiate like them, for purging the 

CaftTv rrv r „ Tragedies of the lfi%. 

Collet, n.f. [Fr. from cellum, Lat. the neck./ 

the'neck.^ thatwent about the neck: fometimes 

2. I hat part of a ring in which the ftone is fct. 

]?■ Ajerm ufed by turners. 

lo Collide, v. a. [collide, Lat] To flrike again ft each 

other ; to beat, to dafh, to knock together. b 

Scintillations are not the accenfion of air upon collifion, 
but inflammable efluencies from the bodies collided. Brown. 

Co llier. n.f. [from coal.] 

1. A digger of coals; one that works in the coal-pits. 

2. A coal-merchant ; a dealer in coals. 

I knew a nobleman a great grafter, a great timberman, a 
great er, and a great landman. Bacon, Eflflay 

3- A fliip that carries coals. JJ ■ 

Colliery. n.J. [from collier.'] 

1 . 1 he place where coals are dug. 

2. The coal trade. 

Co'lli flower. «./ [from cap]. Sax. cabbage, and flower.] 
oee Cauliflower and Cabbage. 

Colliga'tiom. n. f [ coliigatlo , Lat.] A binding together. 

1 hde the midwife contrive* into a knot, whence that 
tortuofity or nodofity, the navel, occafioncd by the colligation 
of veilels. Brown's Vulgar Etrcurs, b. v. c. 5. 

Collima'tion. n.f [from collimo , Lat.] The act of aiming 
at a mark ; aim. Diti. 

ColI.inea'tion. n.f. [ collinco , Lat.] The a£t of aiming. 

Co lliq_ua rle. adj. [from colhquate.] Eaftly diflolved ; liable 
to be melted. 

T he tender confidence renders it the more col'iquable and 
confumptivc. Harvey on Confirmations. 

Coli.i'qu ament. n. f. [from colliqvate.] The fubftance to 
which any thing is reduced by being melted. 

Co L li qua nt. adj. [from colliquatc.] That which has the 
power of melting or diflolving. 

To CO'LLIQUATE. v. a. [colliq ueo, Latin.] To melt; to 
diftolve ; to turn from folid to fluid. 

The fire melted the glafs, that made a great {hew, after 
what was eolliquated had been removed from the fire. Eoyle. 

I he fat of the kidneys is apt to be eolliquated through a 
great heat from within, and an ardent colliquative fever. 

Harvey on Conjunctions. 

C o L 1. 1 qu A 'r ion. n.f. [ colliquatio , Latin.] 

T he melting of any thing whatfoever by heat, more parti- 
cularly fuch a temperament or difpofition of the animal fluids 
as proceeds from a lax compages, and wherein they flow off 
through the fecretory glands, and particularly through thofe of 
the fkin, fafter than they ought ; u hich occafions fluxes of 
many kinds, but moftly profufe, greafy, clammy fweats. Afluincy. 

hrom them proceed arefadlion, colliquation , concoction, ma- 
turation, and moft e fleets of nature Bacons Nat. Hfiory. 

Any kind of univerfal diminution and colliquation of the 
body. Harvey on Confumptions. 

Colli quative adj. [from colliquatc.] Melting; diflolvcnt. 
A colliquative fever is fuch as is attended with a diarrlnca, 
or profufe fweats, from too lax a contexture of the fluids. 

Ajuincy. 

It is a confequent of a burning colliquative fever, whereby 
le humours, greafe, fat, and flelh of the body are melted. 

Harvey on Confumptions. 

Co 1 LIquefa'ction. n.f. [ coUiquefacio , Latin.] T he act of 
melting together ; reduction to one mafs by fluxion in the 
fire. 

After the incorporation of metals by fimple colliquefaRion , 
for the better difeovering of the nature, and confents and dif- 
fents of metals, it would be tried by incorporating of their 
difl'olutions. Bacon's Pbyftcal Remarks. 

Collision, n.f. [from colli fto, Latin.] 

1 . The a£t of ftriking two bodies together. 

Or by lollifion of two bodies grind, 

The air attrite to fire. Miltons Paradife Lofl , b. x. /. IOJ2. 
The devil fometimes borrowed fire from the altar to con- 
fume the votaries ; and by the mutual collifion of well-meant 
zeal, let even orthodox Chriftians in a flame. Dec. of Piety. 

The flint and the ftccl you may move apart as long as you 
pleafe ; but it is the hitting and collifion of them that muft 
make them flrike fire. Bentley s Sermons. 

2. The ftatc of being ftruck together; a clafli. 

Then from the clafhcs between popes and kings, 

Debate, like fparks from flint’s collifion , {prints. Denham. 

To CO'LLOCAl E. v. a. [ colloco , Latin.] To place; to 
ftation. 

If you defire to fuperinduce any virtue upon a perfon, take 
the creature in which that virtue is moft eminent: of that 
creature take the parts wherein that virtue chiefly is collocate. 

Ba.on's Natural Hifhry. 

Colloca'tion. n.f. [ collocatio , Latin] 


the 



in 


bodi 


tes. 


the collocation is 
are coacervate or diffufed. 


To 

low 


' inter's Tale. 


COL 

'■ f! ,c B “ r Phting i iifpofuion. 

2. 1 lie ftatc of being placed. 

In the collocation of the fpirits 
equal or unequal ; and the fpirits 

Collocation. «. f [co/loutf/T ^+6- 
f a , ion. J ' *■ Latln -J Conference j conver- 

IuCouo'cuf. V. n. [probably from colloquor. Latin 1 
wheedle; to flatter; to pleafe with kind words. "1 

Co'li.op. n.f [It is derived by Minjhtw from coal and ot, -1 
raflier broiled upon the coals ; a carbonade.] 

1 . A finaJl flice of meat. 

Sweetbread and collops were with Ikewers prick’d 
Aoout the Tides. j~ )) . , r p 

A cook perhaps has mighty things profefs’d ; 

I hen lent up but two difnes nicely dreft : 

hat fignifies Scotch allops to a feaft ? King's Cookery 

2. A piece of any animal. J 

I he lion is upon his death-bed : not an enemy that docs 
not apply for a colop of him. L'Efirange, Fable 14. Rfiecl. 

3 - * n burlcfquc language, a child. ^ 

Come, fir page, 

?” T w,th >’ our we!kin e )’c, fweet villain, 

Moft dear ft, my collop. Shakcfpcare's II I 

i liou art a collop of my ficlh. 

And for thy fake I havefhed many'a tear. Shah. Hen VI. 

Colloquy, n.f. [colloquium, Latin.] Conference; coaverfa- 
tion ; alternate difeourfe ; talk. 

My earthly by his heav’nlv over-power’d. 

In that celeftial colloquy fublimc. 

As with an objedl that excels the fenfe. 

Dazzled, and fpent, funk down. Milton's Paradife Lofi. 
In retirement make frequent colloquies, or fhort difeourfings, 
between God and thy own foul. Taylor. 

Collow. n. f. [More properly colly, from coal.] 

Col ow is the word by which they denote black grime of 
burnt coals, or wood. IVoodward on Fojjils. 

Collu ctancy. n.f. [colluSlor, Lat.] A tendency to conteft ; 
oppofition of nature. 

Collucta'tion. n.f. [colluflatio, Lat.] Conteft; ftruggle; 
contrariety ; oppofition ; fpite. 

The thermx, natural baths, or hot fprings, do not owe 
their heat to any coUufiation or effervefcence of the mi- 
nerals in them. IVoodward' s Natural Hfiory. 

1 o COLLU'DE. v. n. [colludo, Lat.] Toconfpire in a fraud ; 
to adt in concert ; to play into the liand of each other. 

Collision. n.f [ coUufio , Latin.] 

Collifion is, in our common law, a deceitful agreement or 
compadl between two or more, for the one part to bring are 
adlion againft the other to fome evil purpofc; as to defraud a 
third of his right. CoweL 

By the ignorance of the merchants, or difhonefty of wea- 
vers, or the coUufiou of both, the ware was bad, and the price 
exceflive. Swift. 

Collu'sive. adj. [from co'lude.] Fraudulently conccrteJ. 
See Collusion. 

Collu'sivelv. adv. [from colli five ] In a manner fraudulently 
concerted. 

CoI.lu'sory. adj. [fro m colludo, Lat ] Carrying on a fraud 
by fecret concert. 

Co'lly. n.f. [from coal.] The fmut of coal. 

Suppofe thou law her drelled in fome old hiifute attire, out 
of fafhion, coarle raiment, befmeared with foot, colly , per- 
fumed with opopanax. B rton on Melancholy. 

To Co'r.L y. v. a. To grime with coal ; to fmut with coal. 

Brief as the lightning in the collied night. 

That, in a fpecn, unfoids both heav’n and earth 4 
And, ere a man hath pow’r to fay behold. 

The jaws of darknefs do devour it up. Shaktfpcare. 

COLLfRIUM. n.f. [Latin.] An ointment for the eyes. 

CO'LMAR. n.f. [Fr.] A fort of Pear, which fee. 

Co'logn Earth, n.f. Is a deep brown, very light baftard ochre, 
which, though generally eftccmcd an earth, is no pure native 
foflil ; but contains more vegetable than mineral matter, and 
owes its origin to the remains of wood long buried in the 
earth. It is dug in France and Germany, particularly about 
Cologn, nor is England without it. Hill on Fojfils. 

Colon, n.f [*»x«»] 

1 . A point [:J ufed to mark a paufc greater than that of a com- 
ma, and lefs than that of a period. Its ufe is not very exactly 
fixed, nor is it very nccellary, being confounded by molt 
with the fcmicolon. It was ufed before punctuation was 
refined, to mark almoft any fenfe lefs than a period. To ap- 
ply it properly, we fhould place it, perhaps, only where the 
fenfe is continued without dependence ot grammar or con- 


ftru£lion ; as, / love him, I defgift him : 1 have long ceafid to 
trvjl, but Jhall never forbear to Juccour him. . 

moft ‘eminent: of that 2. The greateft and wideft of all the inteftines, about eight 

or nine hands breadth long. It begins where the ilium ends, 
in the cavity of the os iiium on the right fide ; from thence 
afeending by the kidney* on the fame fic!e> it pafles under t c 






C O L 


concave 


fide of the liver, to which it is 


fometimes tied, as 
that 


in 


like wife to the gall-bladder, which tinges it yellow 

then it runs under the bottom of the ftomach to tne 
fplccu in the left fide, to which it is alfo knit : from thence it 
turns down to the left kidney; and thence puffing, in form of 
an S, it terminates at the upper part of the os facrum, in ti 

reclum. , , , ^ 

Now, by your cruelty hard bound, 

I ftrain my guts, my colon wound. 

'Flic contents of the colon arc of a fower, fetid, acid fmell m 

Floyer on the Humours. 
rabbits. . c , . . „ 

CO LONEL n. f. [Of uncertain etymology. Skinner ima- 

.. gines it originally colonialis, the leader of a colony. Minjhew 
deduces it from colonna, a pillar; as patnas c:lumai-,excrctus 
co/umen. Each is plaufible.] The chief commander of a 
regiment ; a field officer of the higheft rank, next to the ge- 
neral officers. It is now generally founded with only two 
diftina fyllables, col’nel. 

The chiefeft help muft be the care of the colonel, that hath 
the government of all his garrifon. Spcnfcr on Ireland. 

Captain or colonel, or knight in arms, 

Wnofe chance on thefe dcfencclefs doors may feize, 

]f deed of honour did thee ever pleafe, 

Guard them, and him within protea from harms. Milton. 
Co'lonelship. n.f. [from colonel.] The office or charaaer ot 

colonel. . . , 

While he continued a fubaltern, he complained againit the 
pride of colonels towards their officers ; yet, in a few minutes 
after he had received his commiffion for a regiment, he con- 
feffed that coloneljhip was coming fall upon him. _ Swift. 

To Co'lonise. v. a. [from colony.] Vo plant with inhabi- 
tants ; to fettle with new planters ; to plant with colonies. 

There was never an hand drawn, that did double the reft 
of the habitable world, before this ; for fo a man may truly 
term it, if he (hall put to account as well that that is, as that 
which may be hereafter, by the farther occupation and colo- 
nizing of thofe countries : and yet it cannot be affirmed, if 
one fpcak ingenuoufly, that it was the propagation of the 
Chriftian faith that was the adamant of that difeovery, 
entry, and plantation ; but gold and filver, and temporal pro- 
fit and glory ; fo that what was firft in God’s providence, was 
but fecond in man’s appetite and intention. Bacon's Holy War. 

Druina hath advantage by acqueft of iflands, which {he 
colonizeth and fortifieth daily. Howcl's Vocal For eft. 

Colonna'de. n.f [from colonna, Ital. a column.] 

1. A periftyle of a circular figure, or a feries of columns, dif- 

pofed in a circle, and infulated within fide. Builder* s Dili. 

Here circling co'onnadcs the ground inclofe, 

And here the marble ftatues breathe in rows. Addlf. on Italy. 

2. Any feries or range of pillars. 

For you my colonnades extend their wings. Pope. 

CO'LONY. n.f [, colonia , Latin ] 

1. A body of people drawn from the mother-country to inhabit 
fome diflant place. 

To thefe new inhabitants and colonies he gave the fame law 
under which they were born and bred. Spenfcr on Ireland. 

Rooting out thefe two rebellious fepts, he placed Englifh 
colonics in their rooms. Davies on Ireland. 

Ofiris, or the Bacchus of the ancients, is reported to have 
civilized the Indians, planting colonies and building cities. 

Arbuthnot on Coins. 

2. The country planted; a plantation. 

The rifing city, which from far you fee. 

Is Carthage ; and a Trojan colony. Dryd. Virg. TEn. 

Co'lophony. n. f [from Colophon, a city whence it came.] 
Rofin. 

Of Venetian turpentine, flowly evaporating about a fourth 
or fifth part, the remaining fubftance fuffered to cool, 
would afford me a coherent body, or a fine colophony. Boyle. 

Turpentines and oils leave a colophony, upon the feparation 
of their thinner oil. Floyer on the Humours. 

ColoquTnteda. n.f. [colocyntbis, Lat. *ox**w6.<.] The fruit 
of a plant of the fame name, brought from the Levant, about 
the bignefs of a large orange, and often called bitter apple. 
Its colour is a fort of golden brown : its infide is full of ker- 
nels, which are to be taken out before it be ufed. Both the 
feed and pulp are intolerably bitter. It is a violent purgative, 
of confiderable ufe in medicine. Chambers. 

Co'loRate. adj. [coloratus, Latin.] Coloured; died; marked 
or ftained with fome colour. 

Had the tunides and humours of the eye been colorate, many 
rays proceeding from vifiblc objects would have been ftopt. 

r , , , , _ Fay on the Creation. 

Lg[ora tion. n. f. [ coloro , Latin.] 

1. 1 he art or pradice of colouring. 

2. 1 lie (late of being coloured. 

Amongft curiofities 1 fhall place coloration , though it be 
lomcwhat better ; for beauty in flowers is their preheminencc. 
n . . Bacon's Natural Hfiory, N u . co. 

Color 1 fick. adj. [color ficus, Latin.] That which has the 
power of producing dies, tints, colours, or hues. 

Vo!' I COm P uluion of white, the feveral rays do not fuffer 


COL 

any chan-e in their almpck qualities I 1 )' aciing upftn nne 
another thu. ate only m ,. 4 i. and hy a ***«£ 

COLO'hSE. )»./ [colofus, Latin. 1 A liatue of enormous 

COL SoLlion^ waLnd palace of Bahydon, the pyta- 
iii ids of Egypt, or eoloffe of Rhodes. l!K P- 

There huge coloffus rofe, with trophies crown d. 

And runick characters were grav’d around Pope. 

Colosse'an. adj. [colojfeus, Lat.J In form of a coloffus; of 
the height and bignefs of fuch a ftatuc ; giantlike. 

CO'LOUR. n.f [color, Latin.] 

1. The appearance of bodies to the eye only ; hue ; c ie. 

It is a vulgar idea of the colours of folid bodies, when wc 
perceive them to be a red, or blue, or green tincture ot the 
furface; but a philofophical idea, when we confidcr the va> ious 
colours to be different fenfations, excited in us by the refracted 
rays of light, reflected on our eyes in a different manner, ac- 
cording to the different fize, or fhape, or lituation ot the par- 
ticles of which the lurfaces of thofe bodies arc compofed. 

Watts's Logtck. 

Her hair fhall be of what colour it pleafe God. Shakefp. 

For though our eyes can nought but colours fee. 

Yet colours give them not their pow’r of fight. Davits. 
The lights of colours arc more refrangible one than an- 
other in this order ; red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, 
deep violet. Newton s Opt. Exp. 7 - 

2 . The frefhnefs ; or appearance of blood in the face. 

My cheeks no longer did their colour boaft. Dryden. 

A fudden horror feiz’d his giddy head, 

And his cars trickled, and his col.ur fled. Dryden. 

3. The tint of the painter. 

When each bold figure juft begins to live; 

The treach’rous colours the fair art betray, . 

And all the bright creation fades away. Pope's EJf Crii. 

4. The reprefentation of any thing fuperficially examined. 

Whofe wifdom is only of this world, to put faife co'ours 
upon things; to call good evil, and evil good, againft the 
convifiion of their own confcicnces. Swift. 

5. Concealment; palliation; excufc; fuperficial cover. 

It is no matter if I do halt ; I have the wars for mv colour , 
and my penfion fhall feem the more rcafonablc. Sh. Hen. IV; 
Their fin admitted no colour or cxcule. King Charles. 

6. Appearance ; pretence ; faife fhew. 

Under the colour of commending him, 

I have accefs my own love to prefer; Shakefpeare : 

Merchants came to Rhodes with a great {hip laded with 
corn, under the colour of the l’ale whereof they .noted all that 
was done in the city. Knolles's Hfiory of the Turks. 

7. Kind ; fpecies ; character. 

Boys and women are, for the moft part, cattle of this 
colour. Shakefpeare s As you like it. 

8. In the plural, a ftandard ; an enfign of war : they fay the 
colours of the foot, and fiandard of horfe. 

He at Venice gave 

His body to that pleafant country’s earth; 

And his pure foul unto his captain Chrift, 

Under whofe colours he had fought fo long. Shah. Rich. II. 

Againft all checks; rebukes, and manners, 

I muft advance the colours of my love, 

And not retire. Shakefp. Merry IVives of IVindfor. 

The banks on both fides were filled with companies, paffing 
all along the river under their colours, with trumpets founding. 

Knol'es's Hfiory of the Turks. 
An author compares a ragged coin to a tattered colours. Addif. 

To Co'lour. v.a. [coloro, Latin.] 

1. To mark with fome hue, or die. 

The rays, to fpcak properly, arc not coloured: in them there 
is nothing elfe than a certain power and difpofition to ftir up 
a feniation of this or that colour. Newton s Opt. 

2. To palliate ; to excufc ; to drefs in fpecious colours, or fair 
appearances. 

I told him, that I would not favour or colour in any fort his 
former folly. Raleigh's Ejfays. 

He colours the falftiood of /Eneas by an exprefs command 
from Jupiter to forfakc the queen. Dryden s Dedic. Ain. 

3- Fo make plaufible. 

We have fcarce heard of an infurreilidn that was not co- 
loured with grievances of the higheft kind, or countenanced 
by one or more branches of the lcgiflature. Addif. Freeholder. 

4. To Colour a fir anger s goods i is when a freeman allows a 
fofeigner fo enter goods at the cuftomhoule in his name • fo 
that the foreigner pays but fingle duty, when he ought to pay 

double. vi ■ • 7 

a 1 Philips. 

A low Word, only ufed 


in 


Specious; plaufible. It 


is 


To Co'lour. v. n. To blufli. 
converfation. 

Co'lourable. adj. [from colour ] 
now little ufed. 

I hev have now a colourable pretence to withftand innova- 
tions having accepted of other laws and rules already. Spenfcr. 

, L y % y eie 8 ac * to | a V hold on fo colour ab'c a matter, and to 
traduce him as an author of fufpicious innovation. Hooker. 
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llaii I facrificed ecclefiaftical government and revenues to 
their covetoufnefs and ambition, they would have found no 
colourable neceflity of an army. X. Charles. 

We hope the mercy of God will confider us unto fome 
fnineration ot our oftertces j yet had not the fincerity of our 
parents fo colourable expectations. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Co lour ably. adv. [from colourable.] i-pecioufly ; plaufibly. 

1 lie procefs, howfoever colourably awarded, hath not hit 
the very mark whereat it was di reded. Bacon. 

Coloured, participial adj. [from colour. J Streaked; diver- 
fifiel with variety of hues. 

1 he coloured are coaifer juiced, and therefore not fo well* 
and equally concodcd. " Bacon’s Nat. Hifory. 

Colouring. n.J. [from cohur] The part of the painter’s 
art that teaches to lay on his colours with propriety and beauty. 

From lines drawn true, our eye may trace 

A foot, a knee, a hand, a face ; 

Yet if the colouring be not there. 

At beft ’twill only not difpleafe. Prior. 

Colourist, n. f. [from colour.'] A painter who excels in 
giving the proper colours to his defigns. 

Titian, Paul Veronefe, Van Dyck, and the reft of the 
good colour ij/s, have come neareft to nature. Dryd. Dufre/noy. 

Colourless, adj. [from colour.] Without colour; not diftin- 
guifhod by any hue; tranfparcnt. 

I ranfparent fubftances, as glafs, water and air, when made 
very thin by being blown into bubbles, or otherways formed 
into plates, exhibit various colours, according to their various 
thinnefs ; although, at a greater thickncfs, they appear very 
clear and colour/e/s. Newton’s Opt. 

Pellucid colourlefs glafs or water, by being beaten into a 
powder or froth, do acquire a very intenfc whitenefs. Bentley. 

COLT. n.f. [coir, Saxon.] 

J . A young horfe : ufed commonly for the male offspring of a 
horfe, as foal for the female. 

The colt hath about four years of growth, and fo the fawn, 
and fo the calf. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory , N°. 759. 

Like colts or unmanaged horfes, we Hart at dead bones and 
lifelefs blocks. Taylor's Holy Living. 

No fports, but what belong to war, they know ; 

T o break the ftubborn colt, to bend the bow. Dryd. /En. 

2. A young foolifti fellow. 

Ay, that’s a colt ^ indeed ; for he doth nothing but talk of 
his horfe. Sbakejp. Merchant of Venice. 

To Colt. v. n [from the noun.] To frifk ; to be licentious; 
to run at large without rule; to riot; to frolick. 

As foon as they were out of fight by themfelves, they (hook 
off their bridles, and began to colt anew more licentioufly 
than before. Spenjer’s State of Ireland. 

To Colt. v. a. To befool. 

What a plague mean ye, to colt me thus ? Sh. Hen. IV. 

Colts-foot. n.f. [from colt and foot.] 

It hath a radiated flower, whole difk confifts of many florets, 
but the crown compofed of many half florets : the embryoes 
are included in a multifid flowercup, which turns to downy 
feeds fixed in a bed. The fpccics are, 1. Common colts- 
foot. 2. Round leaved fmooth colts-foot of the Alps. 7 he 
firft common in watery places in England ; the fecond grows 
wild upon the Alps : the flowers of this are purple, and thofe 
of the common fort yellow. Miller . 

Colts-tooth. n. f. [from colt and tooth.] 

1. An imperfect or fuperfluous tooth in young horfes. 

2. A love of youthful pleafure ; a difpofition to the practices of 
youth. 

Well faid, lord Sands ; 

Your colts-tooth is not caft yet ? — 

— No, my lord ; nor {hall not, while I have a flump. Shah. 

Co'ltlr. n.f. [culrop, Sax. culter, Lat.] 1 he {harp iron of 
a plough that cuts the ground perpendicularly to the (hare. 

Co'ltish. adj. [from colt.] Having the tricks of a colt; 
wanton. 

Co'i.UBRlNE. adj. [coh/brinus, -Latin.] 

1. Relating to a ferpent. 

2. Cunning; crafty. 

Co'lumbary. n.f. [columbarium, Lat.] A dovecot; a pigeon- 

houfe. . . 

The earth of columbarits or dovchoufes, is much defired in 
the artifice of faltpctrc. Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. iii. c. 3. 

Co'lumbine. n.f. [columbina, Latin.] 

A plant with leaves like the meadow rue . the flowers are 
pendulous, and of an anomalous figure: the piftil of the 
flower becomes a membranaceous fruit, confifting of many 
pods, each containing many ihining black feeds. Alt liar . 

Columbines arc of feveral forts and colours. They flower 
in the end of May, when few other flowers (hew themfelves. 

Mortimer s Hujbandry. 

Co'lumbine. n.f. [columbinus, Lat.J A kind of violet colour, 
or changeable dove colour. yjt< ’ ’ 

CO'LUMN. n.f [ co/umna , Latin.] 

1. A round pillar. , 

Some of the old Greek columns , and altars were brought 
from the ruins of Apollo’s temple at Delos. Peacham. 
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Round broken columns clafping ivy twin’d. p, , 

z. Any body of certain dimenfions prefling vertically upon“us 

... whole weight of any column of the atmofphcre, and 
l.kcwifc the fpcc.fick gravity of its bafes, arc certainly known 
by many experiments. JWW/e 

3. [In the military art.] The long file or row of troops, or”of 
baggage, of an army in its march. An army marches in one 

allow ° r m ° re C °* UmnS ’ accorcJ ‘ n g as the ground will 

4. [With printers.] A column is half a page, when divided 
into two equal parts by a line palling through the middle 
from the top to the bottom; and, by feveral parallel lines* 
pages are often divided into three or more columns 

CoLU'MNAR. J ,. rr , , ~ 

Column a'r! an. \ ad} ‘ V rom “ lu ™ \ Formed m columns. 

White columnar fpar, out of a ftone-pit. Woodw. on FoJJils. 

Colures .n.f [coluri, Latin; «Xou.-«.] 

I wo great circles fuppofed to pafs through the poles of the 
world : one through the equinodiial points Aries and Libra ; 
the other through the folftitial points, Cancer and Capricorn. 
They are called the equinodiial and folfiitial colure ,, and divide 
the ecliptick into four equal parts. The points where they 
interfedl the ecliptick are called the cardinal points. Harris. 

Thrice the equinodiial line 
He circled ; four times crofs’d the car of night 
From pole to pole, travelling each colure. Milton’s Par. Lof. 

Co'lwort. n.f. Sec Colewor r. 

CO'MA. n.f. [xiiju t ] A morbid difpofition to fleep ; a 

lethargy. 

Coma'rt. n.f. 

By the fame comart , 

And carriage of the articles defign’d. 

His fell to Hamlet. Shakefpeare' s Hamlet. 

Coma'te. n.f. [ con and mate.] Companion. 

My comates and brothers in exile. Shakefp. As you like it. 

Comato'se. adj. [from coma.] Lcthargick; fleepy to a dif- 
cafe. 

Our beft caftor is from Ruflia ; the great and principal 
ufe whereof, inwardly, is in hyftcrical and comatofe cafes. 

Grew’ s Mttfecum. 

COMB in the end, and Comp in the beginning of names, feem 
to be derived from the Britifh kum , which fignifies a low 
fituation. Gibfon’s Camden. 

Comb, in Cornijh, fignifies a valley, and had the fame mean- 
ing anciently in the French tongue. 

COMB. n.f. [camb, Saxon ; kam, Dutch.] 

1. An inftrument to feparate and adjuft die hair. 

By fair Ligea’s golden comb , 

Wherewith me fits on diamond rocks. 

Sleeking her foft alluring locks. Alilton. 

I made an inftrument in fafliion of a comb , whofc teeth, 
being in number fixteen, were about an inch and a half broad, 
and the intervals of the teeth about two inches wide. Newton. 

2. The top or creft of a cock, fo called from its pectinated in- 
dentures. 

Cocks have great combs and fpurs, hens little or none. Bacon. 

High was his comb , and coral-red withal, 

With dents embattl’d, like a caftle-wall. Dryden. 

3. The cantons in which the bees lodge their honey. Perhaps 
from the fame word which makes the termination of towns, 
and fignifies hollow or deep. 

This in affairs of ftate. 

Employ’d at home, abides within the gate. 

To fortify the combs , to build the wall, 

To prop the ruins, left the fabrick fall. Dryd. Virg. Georg. 

To Comb. v.a. [from the noun.] 

1 . To divide, and clean, and adjuft the hair with a comb. 

Her care {hall be 

To comb your noddle with a three-legg’d ftool. Shakefpeare. 
Divers with us, that are grown grey, and yet would appear 
young, find means to make their hair black, by combing it, 
as they fay, with a leaden comb, or the like. Bacons hat. Hj>. 

She with ribbons tied 

His tender neck, and comb’d his filken hide. Dryden s n. 
There was a fort of engine, from which were extende 
twenty long poles, wherewith the man-mountain combs is 

head. . ■ 

2 . To lay any thing confifting of filaments fmooth, by draw- 
ing through narrow interlaces ; as, to comb wool. 

Comb-brush, n.f. [comb and brvjh.] A brulh to clean com s. 

Comb-maker. n f. [comb and maker.] One whole tra eis o 

make combs. 1 

This wood is of ufe for the turner, engraver, carver, anu 
combmaker. Mortimer's Husbandry^ 

To COMBAT, v. n. [embattre, Fr.] To fight; generally 

in a duel, or hand to hand. . 

Pardon me, I will not combat in my fhtrt. bhakejptare. 

To Co'mbat. v. a. To oppofe; to fight. 

Love yields at laft, thus combated by pride, __ ... 

And lhe fubmits to be the Roman’s bride. 

Co'meat. n.f. [from the verb.] Contcft ; batde; 

1 


ftrife; 
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ftrife; oppnfition generally between two; but fometimes it is 

ufed for battle. , . „ , 

Thofe regions were full both of cruel monfters and mon- 
ftrous men ; all which, by private combats , they delivered the 
countries ot. . . 1 r.cy, . n. 

But, oh, the noble combat that, twixt joy and forrow, was 
fought in Paulina! She had one eye declined for the ; ofs ot 
her hutband, another elevated that the oracle was 1 fulfilled. 

Shakefpeare s IP inter s Tale. 

The combat now by courage muft be try’d. Dryden. 

Co'mbatant. n.f. [c:mbattant, hrench.J 

1. He that fights with another; ducliift ; antagomft in arms. 

So frown’d the mighty combatants, that hell 
Grew darker at their frown. Milton 1 Paradife Lof, b. in 
Who, fingle combatant, 

Ducl’d their armies rank’d in proud array, 

Himlelf an army. Miltons Agoni/lcs, /. 344. 

He with his fw>ord unflieath’d, on pain of life. 
Commands both combatants to ccafc their ftrife. Drylen. 
Like defpairing combatants they ftrive againft you, as if they 
had beheld unveiled the magical fliield of Ariofto, which daz- 
zled the beholders with too much brightnefs. Dryden. 

2. A champion. 

When any of thofe combatants ftrips his terms of ambi- 
guity,: I {hall think him a champion for knowledge. Locke. 

3. With for before the thing defended. 

Men become combatants for thofe opinions. Locke. 

Co'meer. n.f. [from comb] He whofe trade it is to difen- 
tangle wool, and lay it fmooth for the fpinner. 

Co'mbinate. adj. [from combine.] Bethrothed; promifed; 
fettled by compact. A word of Shakefpeare. 

She loft a noble brother ; with him the finew of her for- 
tune, her marriage dow'ry ; with both, her combinate hutband, 
this well feeming Angelo. Shakefp. Meafure for Meafure. 

Combination, n.f. [from combine.] 

1. Union for fomc certain purpofe; aflociation ; league. A 
combination is of private perfons, a confederacy of ftates or 
fovereigns. 

This cunning cardinal 
The articles o’ th’ combination drew. 

As himfelf pleas’d. Shakefpeare’ s Henry VIII. 

2 . It is now generally ufed in an ill fenfe ; but was formerly in- 
different. 

They aim to fubdue all to their own will and power, un- 
der the difguifes of holy combinations. K. Charles. 

3. Union of bodies, or qualities ; commixture; conjunction. 

•• Thcfc natures, from the moment of their firft combination, 
have been and arc for ever infeparable. Hooker, b. v. f. 52. 

Refolution of compound bodies by fire, does not fo much 
enrich mankind as it divides the bodies ; as upon the fcore of 
its making new compounds by new combinations. Boyle. 

Ingratitude is always in combination with pride and hard- 
heartednefs. South’s Sermons: 

4. Copulation of ideas in the mind. 

1 hey never fuffer any ideas to be joined in their undcr- 
ftandings, in any other or ftronger combination than what their 
own nature and correfpondcncc give them. Locke. 

5- Combination is ufed in mathematicks, to denote the va- 
riation or alteration of any number of quantities, letters, 
founds, or the like, in all the different manners poflible. 

I hus the number of poflible changes or combinations of the 
twenty-four letters of the alphabet, taken firft two by two, 
then three by three, CSV. amount to i> 39 i » 7 2 4 , 2 ^ 8 , 887,252, 
979,42 s, r 2 8,493,402,200. Chambers. 

To CQMBI'NE. v. a. [combiner, Fr. binos jungere.] 

To join together. 

Let us not then fufpcft our happy ftate. 

As not fecine to fingle or combin'd. Milton's Paradife Lof. 
To link in union. 

God, tiu- beft maker of all marriages. 

Combine your hearts in one, your realms in one. Shah. H. V. 

3 I 0 , to accord ; to (ettle by compact. 

My heart’s dear love is fet on his fair daughter; 

As mine on lu-r’s, foher’s is fet on mine, 

And all combin’d , fave what thou mull combine 

By holy marriage. Shakefpeare' s Romeo and Juliet. 

4. fo join words or ideas together ; oppofed to analyfe. 

I o Combi ne, v. n. 

x. 1 o coalefce; to unite each with other. Ufed both of things 
and perfons. 6 

Honour and policy, like unfever’d friends 
P th' war, do grow together: grant that, and tell me 
In peace what each of them by th* other lofes, 

That they combine not there ? ' Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

2 . To unite in friendfhip or defign. 

Combine together ’gainft the enemy; 

For thele domeftick and particular broils 

Arc not the queftion here. Shakefpeare’ s King Lear. 

You with your foes combine, 

nd feem your own deftruClion to defign. Dryd durenor. 

Co mbl«, 4. [r „ m W.J Warning TdSt. * 

What, is your crcll a coxcomb ? - 


i. 
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—A cmbhfs cock, fo Kate will be my hen. Shakefpeare. 

COM BUTT. adj. [from cumburo, cumbufum, Latin. J 

When a planet is not above eight degrees and a half diitan- 

from the fun, either before or after him, it is laid to be am- 
, . • i/I' JlaCI7)IS* 

hu h or in combidtion . _ T t • 

Combu'stible. adj. [comburo combufum, Lat.] Having the 
quality of catching fire; fufccptible of fire. 

Charcoals, made out of the wood of oxycedar, are white, 
becaufe their vapours arc rather fulphurous than of any other 
tombufible fubftancc. Brown's Vulgar En ours , b. vi. r. 1 2. 

Sin is to the foul like fire to combujlible matter, it afljmila e 
before it deftmys it. , , South s Sermons. 

They are but ftrewed over with a little penitential allies ; 
and will, as foon as they meet with combufiblemMa, flame 

out. Dit *9 °f Puty ' 

The flame ftiall flill remain ; 

Nor, ’till the fuel perifti, can decay, 

By nature form’d on things combujlible to prey. Dryden. 

Combu'stibleness. n.f. [from combufible.] Aptricfs to take 
fire. 

Combu'stion. n.f. [French] 

1. Conflagration; burning; confumption by fire. 

The future combujlion of the earth is to be ufhered in and 
accompanied with all forts of violent impreflions upon nature. 

Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

2 . Tumult; hurry; hubbub; buftle; hurly burly. 

Mutual combuf ions, bloodlhcds, and waftes may enforce 
them, through very faintnefs, after the experience of (® end- 
lefs miferies. Hooker, b. iv. fell. 14. 

Prophecying, with accents terrible. 

Of dire combufion, and confus’d events. 

New- hatch’d to th’ woeful time. Shakefpeare' s Macbeth. 

Thofe long arid cruel wars between the houifts of \ ork and 
Lancafter, brought all England into an horrible combujlion. 

Raleigh EJfays. 

How much more of pow’r. 

Army againft army, numberlefs, to raife 
Dreadful combufion warring, and difturb. 

Though notdeftroy, their happy native feat ! Milt. Pa. T.of. 

But fay, from whence this new combufion fprings ? Dryd. 
It moves in an inconcciveable fury and combufion , and at 
the fame time with an exact regularity. Addi (on’s Guardian. 

To COME. v. n. pret. came , particip. come, [coman, Saxon ; 
komen , Dut. kommen , German.] 

1. To remove from a diftant to a nearer place ; to arrive. Op- 
pofe to go. 

And troubled blood through his pale face was feen 
To come and go, with tidings from the heart. Fairy Queen. 

Csefar will come forth to-day. Shakefp. Julius Ccefar. 

Coming to look on you, thinking you dead, 

I fpake unto the crown as having fenfe. Shakefp. Her.. IV. 

The colour of the king doth come and go, 

Between his purpofe and his confcience. Shakefp. K. John. 
The Chriftiaris having flood almoft all the day in order of 
battle, in the fight of the enemy, vainly expecting when he 
Ihould come forth to give them battle, returned at night into 
their camp. Knolles’s Hijlory of the Turks. 

’Tis true that fince the feuate’s fuccour came, 

They grow more bold. Dryden’ s Tyrannick Love. 

This Chriftian woman ! 

Ah ! there the mifehief comes. Rowe’s Royal Convert. 

2 . To draw near ; to advance towards. 

By the pricking of my thumbs, 

Something wicked this way comes. Shakefp. Macbet’\ 

3* To move in any manner towards another ; implying the idea 
of being received by another, or of tending towards another. 
The word always refpedls the place to which the motion 
tends, . not that place which it leaves ; yet this meaning is 
fometimes almoft cvanelcent and imperceptible. 

I did hear 

The galloping of horfe : who was’t came by ? Sh. Macbeth. 
Bid them cover the table, ferve in the meat, and we will 
come in to dinner. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

As foon as the commandment came abroad, the children of 
Ifracl brought in abundance the firft fruits. 2 Chron. xxxi. 5. 

Knowledge is a thing of their own invention, or which 
they come to by fair rcafoning. Burnet’s T/jecry of the Earth. 

It is impoflible to come near your lordlhip at any time, 
without receiving fome favour. Congr. Dedie. to Old Batchelor. 
None may come in view, but fuch as are pertinent. Locke. 
No perception of bodies, at a diftance, may be accounted 
for by the motion of particles coming from them, and ftrikina; 
on our organs. Lod ° 

They take the colour of what is laid before them, and as 
foon lofe and refign it to the next that happens to come in their 

wa y- Locke 

God has made the intelledlual world harmonious and beau- 
tiful without us; but it will never come into our heads all at 
once. t t 

4. To proceed ; to iffue. 

Behold, my fon, which came forth of my bowels, feeketh 

■j nfo j 

2 ba. xvi. 


my life. 
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I came forth from the father, and am come into the world. 

, -p , , Jo. xvi. 28. 

S- 10 advance from one it age or condition to another. 

1 ruft me, I am exceeding wearv. 

" come to that ? I had thought wearinefs durft not have 
attacked one of fo high blood “ Shakefp. Henry IV'. p. ii. 

I hough he would after have turned his teeth upon Spain, 
yet he. was taken order with before it came to that. Bacon. 

Seditious tumults, and feditious fames, differ no more but 
as brother and fitter ; efpecially if it come to that, that the 
belt actions of a ftate are taken in ill fenfc, and traduced. 

u- .. Bacon, Effay 1 6. 

His foldiers lud daily divers fkirmifhes with theNumidians, 
fo that once the fkirmifh was like to come to a juft battle. 

Knolles’s Hijlory of the Turks. 
When it came to that once, they that had moft flefh wifhed 
they had had lcfs. L'EJlrange. 

Every new fprung paflion is a part of the aftion, except we 
conceive nothing to be adfion ’till the players come to blows. 

Drydcn on Dramatick Poetry. 
The force whereby bodies cohere is very much greater 
when they come to immediate conta&, than when they are at 
ever fo fmall a finite diftance. Cbeyne's Phil. Prin. 

6. To change condition either for better or worfe. 

One faid to Ariftippus, ’ 1 is a ftrange thing why men fliould 
rather give to the poor than to philofophers. He anfwered, 
bccaufc they think thcmfclvcs may fooner come to be poor 
than to be philofophers. Bacon’s Apophthegms. 

His fons come to honour, and he knoweth it not. Job xiv. 21. 
He being come to the eftate, keeps on a very bufy family. 

Locke. 

You were told your matter had gone to a tavern, and come 
to fome mifchance. Swift. 

7. To attain any condition or character. 

A ferpent, e’er he comes to be a dragon, 

Does eat a bat. Benj. Johnfon's Catiline. 

How came the publican juftified, but by a fhort and humble 
prayer ? Duppa' s Rules for Devotion. 

He wonder’d how fhe came to know 
What he had done, and meant to do. Hudibras , p. iii. c. T. 
The teftimony of conscience, thus informed, comes to be 
fo authentick, and fo much to be relied upon. South's Sermons. 

8. To become. 

So came I a widow ; 

And never fhall have length of life enough 

To rain upon remembrance with mine eyes. Shak. Hen. IV. 

When he returns from hunting, 

I will not fpcak with him ; fay 1 am fick. 

If you come flack of former fcrvices, 

You fhall do well. Shakefpeare’s Kino Lear. 

9. To arrive at fome a£t or habit, or difpofition. 

They would quickly come to have a natural abhorrence for 
that which they found made them flighted. Locke. 

1 0. To change from one ftate into another defired ; as the but- 
ter comes when the parts begin to feparate in the churn. 

It is reported, that if you lay good ftore of kernels of grapes 
about the root of a vine, it will make the vine come earlier, 
and profper better. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory , N°. 35. 

Then butter does refufe to come. 

And love proves crofs and humourfome. Hudibras, p. ii. 
In the coming or fprouting of malt, as it muft not come 
too little, fo it muft not come too much. Mart. Husbandry. 

1 1. To become prefent, and no longer future. 

A time will come , when my maturer mufe. 

In Cacfar’s wars, a nobler theme fhall chufe. Dryd. Virg. Geo. 

1 2. To become prefent ; no longer abfent. 

That’s my joy 

Not to have feen before ; for nature now 

Comes all at once, confounding my delight. Dryd. K. Arth. 

Mean while the gods the dome of V ulcan throng, 
Apollo comes, and Neptune came along. Rope’s Odyff. b. viii. 

Come then, my friend, my genius, come along. 

Thou matter of the poet and the fong. P ope s EJTays. 

1 3. To happen ; to fall out. 

The duke of Cornwal, and Regan his dutchefs, will be 
here with him this night. — 

—How comes that ? Shakefpeare s King Lear. 

Let me alone that I may fpeak, and let come on me what 

will. 7 ob xm - I 3 - 

14. To follow as a confequence. 

Thofe that are kin to the king, never prick their finger but 
they fay, there is fome of the king’s blood fpilt.. How comes 
that ? fays he, that takes upon him not to conceive: the an- 
fwer is, I am the king’s poor coufin, fir. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

15. To ceafe very lately from fome act or ftate; to fiavcjult 

done or fuffered any thing. . 

David faid unto Uriah, carnejl thou not from thy journey . 

2 Sa. xi. JO. 

16. To Come about. To come to pafs; to fall out; to come into 
being. Probably from the French venir a bout. 

" And let me fpeak toth’yet unknowing world, 

IIow thefe tilings came about , Shakefpeare. 
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That cherubim, which now appears as a God to a human 
foul, knows very well that the period will come ab-,ut i„ 
mty, when the human foul fhall be as perfeft as he himfelf 
n 7 ‘ S - u . Addifon’s Spectator, N‘. 3 

1 cone ude, however it comes about, that things are not as 
they fhould be. 0 f 

How comes it about, that, for above fixty years, affairs have 
been placed in the hands of new men. 

17. To Come about. To change; to come round. ' 

The wind came about, and fettled in the Weft for many 

dayS 'rv , , , Bacon s New Atlantis. 

Un better thoughts, and my urg’d reafons, 

1 hey are come about, and won to the true fide. B. Johnfon. 

lo. To Come again . To return. J w 

There came water thereout ; and when he had drunk, his 
fpirit came again , and he revived. J>‘dg. xv. 1 o. 

19. To Come after. To follow. 

If any man will come after me, let him deny himfclf, and 
take up his crofs and follow me. Mat. xvi. 24. 

20 . To .Come at. To reach ; to get within the reach of; to 
obtain ; to gain. 

Neither (word nor feeptre can come at confidence ; but it is 
above and beyond the reach of both. Suckling. 

Cats will eat and deftroy your maruin, if they can come at 
**• Evelyn’s Kalendar. 

In order to come at a true knowledge of ourfelves, we fhould 
confider, on the other hand, how far we may deferve prailc. 

Addifon' s Spectator, N°. 399. 
Nothing makes a woman more eftcemcd by the oppofite 
fex than chaftity, and we always prize thofe moll who are 
hardeft to come at. Addifon’ s Spectator, N°. 99. 

21. To Come by. To obtain; to gain ; to acquire. 

Things moft needful to preferve this life, are moft prompt 
and eafy for all living creatures to come by. Hooker, b. 5 . f. 22. 

Love is like a child. 

That longs for every thing that he can come by. Shakefpeare . 

Thy cafe 

Shall be my precedent ; as thou got’ft Milan, 

I’ll come by Naples. Shakefpeare' sTcmpcJl. 

Arc you not afhamed to inforce a poor widow to fo rough 
a courfe to come by her own. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. p. ii. 

The ointment wherewith this is done is made of divers in- 
gredients, whereof the ftrangeft and hardeft to come by is the 
mofs of a dead man unburied. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

And with that wicked lye 
A letter they came by. 

From our king’s majefty. Denham. 

He tells a fad ftory, how hard it was for him to come by the 
book of Trigantius. Stilling fi. Dcf. of Difc. on Rom. Idols. 

Amidft your train, this unfeen judge will wait. 

Examine how you came by all your ftate. Dryd. Aurengzeve. 
To Come in. To enter. 

What, arc you there ? come in, and give fome help. Shak. 
Yet the fimple ideas, thus united in the fame fubje£I, are 
as perfectly diftiixSt as thofe that come in by different fenfes. 

Locke. 

To Come in. To comply ; to yield ; to hold out no longer. 
If the arch-rebel Tyrone, in the time of thefe wars, 
fliould offer to come in, and fubmit himfelf to her majefty, 
would you not have him received. Spenfer on Ireland. 

24. To Come in. To arrive at a port, or place ol rendezvous. 
At what time our fecond fleet, which kept the narrow feas, 

was come in and joined to our main fleet. Bacon. 

There was the Plymouth fquadron now come in. 

Which in the Strcights laft winter was abroad. Dryden. 

25. To Come in. To become modifh ; to be brought into ufe. 

Then came rich cloaths and graceful aflion in. 

Then inftruments were taught more moving notes. Rofcom. 
Silken garments did not come in ’till late, and the ufe of them 
in men was often reftrained by law. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

26. To Come in. To be an ingredient; to make part of a com- 
pofition. 

A generous contempt of that in which too many men place 
their happinefs, muft come in to heighten his chara« 51 cr. Atterb. 

27. To Come in for. To be early enough to obtain : taken 
from hunting, where the dogs that are flow get nothing. 

Shape and beauty, worth and education, wit and under- 
ftanding, gentle nature and agreeable humour, honour and 
virtue, were to c me in for their fliare of fuch contrncls. Temp /»•• 
If thinking is effential to matter, ftocks and ftoncs will 
come in for their fliare of privilege. Collier on Thought. 

One who had i’ the rear excluded been. 

And cou’d not for a tafte o’ th’ flefh come in. 

Licks the folid earth. Tate s Juv. Sat. 15* 

The reft came in for fubfidies, whereof they luniv. con 1 

derable fums. " 

28. To Com e in to. To join with ; to bring help. 

They marched to Wells, where the lord Audlev, with 
whom their leaders had before fccrct intelligence, came in to 
them ; and was by them, with great glad nefs and cries o. joy, 
accepted as their general. Bacons lurry 

To comply with ; to agree to. ^ 


22 . 


23 


accepted 
29. To Come in to. 


but yet 

Hijlory. 


Milton. 
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The fame of their virtues will make men ready to come into 

every thing that is done or defigned for the publick good. 

1 ° Atterburys Sermons. 

30. To Come near. To approach ; to referable in excellence : 

a metaphor from races. ... 11 

Whom you cannot equal or come mar in doing, you would 
deflroy or ruin with evil fpeaking. Ben. Johnfon s Difcovcnes. 

The whole atchieved with fuch admirable invention, that 
nothing ancient and modern feems to come near it. Teniple. 

31. To Come of. To proceed ; as a defendant from anceftore. 

Of Priam’s royal race my mother came. Dryden s /tin. 
Self-love is fo natural an infirmity, that it makes us partial 
even to thofe that come of us, as well as ourfelves. L'EJlrange. 

32. To Come of. To proceed ; as cffcfls from their caufes. 

Will you pleafe, fir, be gone. 

I told you what w'ould come of this. Shakefp. Winter sTt c. 
We fee that the hiccough comes of fulnefs of meat, efpe- 
cially in children, which caufeth an extenfion of the ftomach. 

Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 
What came out at laft hut that, after the dogs had deferted, 
the wolves worried one part of the enemies. L Ejlrange. 

This comes of judging by the eye, without confulting the 
reafon. L’EJlrange. 

My young mafter, whatever comes on't, muft have a wife 
looked out for him by that time he is of age. Locke. 

33. To Come off". To deviate; to depart from a rule or di- 
reiftion. 

The figure of a bell partaketh of the pvramis, 
coming off and dilating more fuddenly. Bacon s Nat. 

34. To Come off. To cfcape. 

I knew the foul enchanter, though difgnis’d, 

Enter’d the very lime-twigs of his fpclls. 

And yet came off. 

How thou wilt here come off, furmounts my reach. Milt. 
If, upon fuch a fair and full trial, he can come off, he is 
then clear and innocent. South. 

Thofe that arc in any fignal danger implore his aid ; and, 
if they come off f.ifc, they call their deliverance a miracle. 

Addif-n on Italy. 

35. To Come off. T o end an affair ; to be difmifled with our 
lot. 

Oh, bravely came we off. 

When with a volley of otir ncedlcfs ftiot. 

After fuch bloody toil, we bid good-night. Shakef. K. John. 
Ever fmcc Spain and England have had any thing to debate 
one with the other, the Englifh, upon all encounters, have 
come off with honour and the better. Bacon on War with Spain. 

We mutt expedt fometimes to come off by the worft, before 
we obtain the final conquctt. Calamy. 

He oft’, in fuch attempts as thefe. 

Came off with glory and fuccefs. Hudibras, p. 1. cant. 1. 

36. To Come off from 'Fo leave ; to forbear. 

To come off from thefe grave difquifitions, I would clear the 
point by one inttance more. Felton on the ClaJJicks. 

37. To Com e on. Fo advance ; to make progrefs. 

Of late, things feem to come on apace to their former ftate. 

Bacon on the War with Spain. 
There was in the camp both ftrength and victual fuflicienc 
for the obtaining of the viftory, if they would not protraft 
the war until winter were come on. Knol/es’s HJl. of the Turks. 

I he fea came on, the fouth with mighty roar 
Difpers’d and dafh’d the reft upon the rocky fhoar. Dryd.n. 

So I ravellers, who wafte the day. 

Noting at length the fetting fun. 

They mend their pace as night comes on. Granville. 

38. To Come on. To advance to combat. 

The great ordnance once difeharged, the armies came faft 
on, and joined battle. Knollcs’s Hijlory of the Turks. 

Rhymer, come on, and do the worft you can ; 

I fear not you, nor yet a better man. Dryden. 

39 - To Come on. To thrive; to grow big. 

Come on, poor babe ; 

Some powerful fpirit inftruct the kites and ravens 
T ’o be thy nurfes. Shakefpeare’s Winter’s Ta ’c 

It fhould feem by the experiments, both of the malt and of 
the rofes, that they will come far faftcr on in water than in 
earth ; for the nourifliment is eafier drawn out of water than 
out of earth. Bacon's Natural Hijlory, N". 648. 

40. To Come over. To repeat an aft. 

I raw him run after a gilded butterfly ; and when lie caunfit 
’ l,e it go again, and after it again; and over and Wfr 'hc 
l *T\ a " d cau S hc ‘tagain- Shak. CMolanus . 

" Lome over. i o revolt. 

thn i heyare P c TCtually tcizing their friends to come over to 
. Addifon s Spectator, N°. 1 8 c 

h *rL’ 7 i ha r gm .S ! \ is f,dc ’ not on *y makes himfelf hated 
y thole he left, but is fcldom heartilv eftcemcd by thofe he 

, r r ^ n». ,6 

+2. T.Come over. To rife in diftillation. 

1 erhaps alfo the phlcgmatick liquor, that is wont to am» 

duced by the operation of the fire. ( P ° 

Vol. I. Bpjde. 
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43. To Come out. To be made publick. 

Before his book came out, I had undertaken the anfwer o 
lev era! others. Sullwgfieet. 

I have been tedious ; and, which is worfe, it comes out 
from the hrft draught, and uncor reded. Dryden. 

44. To Come out. To appear upon trial ; to be difeovered. 

It is indeed come out at laft. that we are to look on the faints 
as inferior deities. StH'ingJle.s's Def ence of Difc. on Korn. He ■ 

The weight of the denarius, or the ieventh of a Roman 
ounce, comes out fixty-two grains and lour fevenths. Aibuthn . 

45. To Come out with. To give a vent to ; to let fly. 

Thofe great mafters of cbymical arcana muft be provoked, 
before they will come out with them. Boyle. 

46. TjComf. to. To confent or yield. 

What is this, if my parfon will not come to ? Swift. 

47. To Come to. J o amount to. 

The emperour impofed fo great a cuttom upon all corn to 
he tranfported out of Sicily, that the very cuftoms came to as 
much as both the price of the corn and the height toge- 
ther. Knolles’s Hijtory f the Tta-.ks. 

You faucily pretend to know 

More than your dividend comes to. Fludibras, p. ii. 

Animals cither feed upon vegetables immediately, or, which 
comes to the fame at laft, upon other animals which have fed 
upon them. Woodward's Na ural Hijlory. 

Me pays not this tax immediately, yet his purl’c will find 
it by a greater want of money than that comes to. Locke. 

48. To Come to himfelf. To recover his fenfes. 

He falls into fweet ccftacy of joy, wherein I fhall leave him 
’till he comes to himfclf. Temple. 

49. To Come to pafs. To be effeffed ; to fall out. 

It comet h, we grant, many times to peijS that the works cf 
men being the fame, their drilts anJ purpofe therein arc 
divers. Hooker , b. v. fell. 1 4. 

How comes it to pafs, that fome liquors cannot pierce into 
nr moiften fonic bodies, which are eafily pervious to other 
liquors ? Boyle': Hijlory of Fmwicfs. 

50. ToC o M E up. To grow out of the ground. 

Another ill accident is over-wet at (owing time, which 
with us breedeth much dearth, infomuch as the corn never 
cometh up. Bacon s Natural Hijlory. 

Good intentions are at lead the feeds of good actions, and 
every man ought to low them, whether they come up or no. 

Temple. 

51. To 1 Come up. To make appearance. 

if wars fhould mow them down never fo faft, yet they 
may be fuddenly fupplied, and come up again. Bacon, 

52. ‘Jo Come up. To come into ufe, as a fafffson comes up. 

53. To Come up to. To amount to. 

lie prepares lor a furrender, aflerting that all thefe will not 
conic up to near die quantity requifite. Woodw. Nat. Hijlory. 

5-)< To Come up to. To rife to. 

Whofe ignorant credulity will not 

Come up /s tlT truth. • Shakefpeare' s Writes’ s Tale. 

Confiderations there arc, that may make us, if not come up 
to the character of thofe who rejoice in tribulations, yet at 
leaf! latisfy the duty of being patient. Wake's Prep, for Death. 

I he veftes byffina?, which fome lad es wore,' muft have 
been of fuch extraordinary price, that there is no ftuff in our 
to it. ' Arbuthnot on Loins. 

hen tlie heart is full, it is angry at all words that cannot 
come up to it. 

55 - l 0 f-OME up with. To overtake. 

56. To Come upon. To invade; to attack. 

1 hree hundred horfe, and three thoufand foot Emdifh, 
commanded by Sir John Norris, were charged by Parma 
commg upon them with feven thoufand horfe. Bacon. 

When old age comes upon him, it comes alone, bringing no 

, other evil with it but itfclf. 6 

Com e, [participle of the verb.] 

I by words were heard, and I am come to thy words. Dan. 

Com E. A particle of exhortation ; be quick ; make no delay. 

Come, let us make our father drink wine. Gen. xix. 
Lome. A particle of reconciliation, orincitcment to it. 
owe, come, at all I laugh he laughs no doubt; 

1 he only difference is, I dare laugh out. p - a.- 

Come, a kind of adverbial word for when it jhall come • V 
come 11 edn, flay, when Wednefday fhall come. * ’ ’ 

Come ^Candlemas, nine years ago fhe dy’d. 

* i n fut , Ur - ity 5 " 0t preftnt ; to ha PP en hereafter. ^ 

It ferycth to difeover that which is hid, as well as to foretel 


Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 


that which is to come. 

In times to come. 

My waves fhall wafh the walls of mighty Rome Drvd r 

iJESSS? hmi ** - ■"< - or- 

b y ti,= um, * „ ytbl . « ing 0 s>i:r: r ”“ 
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Comedian, v. f. [from comedy . ] 

1. A player or atfor of comick pan . 


2. A 
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2. A player in genera! ; a ftage-player ; an aclrefs or ador. 

Meliffarion, pretty honey-bee, when of a comedian Ihe be- 
came a wealthy man’s wife, would be faluted madam Pithias, 
or Prudence. Camden's Remains. 

C medians on the ftage (hew all their (kill. 

And after do as love and fortune will. 

3. A writer of comedies. 

Scaliger willcth us to admire Plautus as a comedian, but 
Terence as a pure and elegant fpeaker. Pcacbam of Poetry. 
CO'MEpY. n.f. [comedia, L at.] A dramatick. reprefentation 
of the lighter faults of mankind. 

Your honour’s players 

Are come to play a plcafant comedy. Shak. Tam. of ihe Shrew. 

A long, ex aft, and ferious comedy. 

In every feene fume moral let it teach. 

And, if it can, at once both pleafe and preach. Pope. 
Comeliness. f [from comely.] Grace j beauty; dignity. 

A carclefs come intfs with comely care. Sidney. 

The fcrvice of God hath not fuch petfedion of grace and 
comlinejs as when the dignity of the place doth concur. Hooker. 

They fkilled not of the goodly ornaments of poetry, yet 
were fprinkled with fome pretty flowers, which gave good 
grace and e:me inefs. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Hardly (hall you meet with man or woman fo aged or ill- 
favoured, but, if you will commend them for comelinefs, nay 
and for youth too, lliall take it well.- South. 

There is great pulchritude and comelinefs of proportion in 
the leaves, flowers, and fruits of plants. Ray on the Creation. 

A horfeman’s coat (hall hide 

Thy taper fhnpc and comelinefs of fide. Prior. 

CO'MELY. adj. [from become-, or from epeman, Sax. to pleafe.] 
i. Graceful; decent; having dignity or grandeur of mien or 
look. Comelinefs feems to be that fpecies of beauty which 
excites reverence rather than plcafure. 

If the principal part of beauty is in decent motion, no 
marvel though perfons in years feem many times more ami- 
able; for no youth can be comely but by pardon, and confider- 
ing the vouth as to make up the comelinefs. Bacon, Effay\\. 

Tic that is comely when old and decrepit, furcly was very 
beautiful when he was young. South. 

Thou art a comely , young, and valiant knight. Drydcn . 

z. Ufcdof things, decent ; according to propriety. 

O h, what a world is this, when what is comely 
Envenoms him that bears it! Shakefp. As you like it. 

This is a happier and more cmely time. 

Than when thefe fellows ran about the flreets, 

Crying confufion. Shaktfpeare s Coriolanus. 

Co'mELY. \idv. [from the adjective.] Handfomely ; gracefully. 
To ride comely, to play at all weapons, to dance comely , be 
very neccfihry fur a courtly gentleman. Ajcbarn s Schcolmajlcr. 
Co'.wer. n.J. [from come ] One that comes. 

Plants move upwards ; but if the fap puts up too fall, it 
maketh a {lender ttalk, which will not lupport the weight ; 
and therefore thefe arc all fwift and hally comers. Ba,on. 

Time is like a fafhionablc hofl. 

That (lightly (hakes his parting gueft by th’ hand; 

But with his arms outflrefeh’d, as he would fly, 

Grafps in the comer : welcome ever (miles, . 

And farewel goes out fighing. Shak. Troilus and Creffda. 

Yourfelf, renowned prince, then flood as fair 
As any comer I have look’d on yet, 

For my affection. Shakefp. Merchant of Venue. 

Houfe and heart are open for a friend ; the paflage is eafy, 
and not only admits, but even invites the comer. South s ham. 
It is natural to be kind to the laft comer. L Estrange. 

Now leave thofe joys, unfuiting to thy age. 

To a frefli comer, and refign the Aage. Drydcn. 

The renowned champion of our lady of Lorctto, and the 
miraculous tranflation of her chapel, about wluch he hath 
published a defiance to the world, and oilers toprov^^nag^n^ 

all 'ihcrcit is not ftrangc, that the mind fltould give itfelf up 
to the common opinion, or render itfelf to the firft comer. Locee. 
COMET. n I. [ rmeta , Latin, a hairy Aar.J 

A heavenly body in the planetary region appearing fud- 
denly, and aeain disappearing ; and, during the time of . s ap- 
pearance, moving through i» proper orbit, ike a planed 
The orbits of onsets arc elhpfes, having one of their foci in 
, J , r jL: 11(y verv loll”- and cccentrick, 

that ,»,t nj remote from. he 

£2 ‘SS. wA called 

from other flar> by a long tram or tail of ig h . ‘ llwa >* °P 
nofitc to the fun: hence ariles a popular di\ lflon of com 

into three kinds, bearded, tailed, and ^T'^^fta^ces Of the 
ihe divilton rather relates to the different circ 
fime comet, than to the phenomena of the feveral 1 nus 
whm, cime. fa caftwaril of the ftm, and mo.es from .fa 
The comet is laid to be bearded, farfatM, * *0“ 
marches before it. When the light is wcilward of the fun, 
the comet is faid to be tailed, bScaefe the train ttom it. 
When the comet and the Inn arc diametrically oppofitc. 
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earth being between them, the train is hid behind the body of 
the comet, excepting a little that appears around it, in form 
of a border of hair, hence called , unit us. 

According to Mr llaac Newton, ,the tail of a comet is a 
very thin {lender vapour, emitted by the head or nucleus of 
the cornet, ignited by their near neighbourhood to the fun, 
and this vapour is furnifhed by the atthofphere cf the comet! 

1 he tails arc oi' various lengths ; and being produced in the pe- 
rihelions of the comets, will go off along with their heads into 
1 emote regions, and there gradually vanifli, ’till the comets 
return towards the fun The vapours of comets being thus 
dilated, rarefied, and diffufed through all the celeftial regions, 
may probably, by little and little, by means of their own gra- 
vity, be attracted down to the planets, and become inter- 
mingled with their atmofpheres. For the confervation of the 
water, and mpifture of the planets, comets feem abfolutely 
requifite ; from whofe condcnfcd vapours and exhalations all 
that moifture which is (pent in vegetations and putrefactions, 
and turned into dry earth, may be refupplied and recruited ; 
for all vegetables grow and incrcafe wholly from fluids ; and, 
as to their greateft part, turn by putrefaction into earth again, 
art earthy flime being perpetually precipitated to the bottom of 
putrefying liquors. Hence the quantity of dry earth mull 
continually increafe, and the moiiture of the giobe decreafe, 
and at laft be quite evaporated, if it have not a continual fup- 
ply from fome part or other of the univeifc. AndlfufpeCf, 
adds Sir Ifaac, that the fpirit which makes the fineft, fubtileft, 
and heft part of our air, and which is abfolutely requifite for 
the life and being of all things, comes principally from the 
comets. On this principle there feems to be fome foundation 
for the popular opinion of prefages from comets; fincc the 
tail of a comet, thus intermingled with our atmofphere, may 
produce changes very fenfible in animal and vegetable bodies. 

The fame great author lvas computed that the fun’s heat, 
in the comet of 1 680, was, to his heat with us atMidfummcr, 
as twenty-eight tboufand to 011c ; and that the heat of the body 
of the comet, was near two thoufand times as great as that of 
red-hot iron. He alfo calculates, that a globe of red-hot 
iron, of the dimenfions of our earth, would fcarccbe cool in 
fifty thoufand years. If then the- comet be fuppofed to cool 
a hundred times as faft as red-hot iron, yet, fince its heat was 
a thoufand times greater, fuppofing it ot the bignefs of the 
earth, it would not be cool in a million of years. Hitherto 
no comet has threatened the earth with a nearer approach than 
that of 1680; for, by calculation. Dr. Halley found, on No- 
vember 11, that comet was not above one femidiameter of 
the earth to the northward of the way of the earth ; at which 
time, had the earth been in that part of its orbit, the comet 
would have had a parallax equal to that of the moon. W hat 
might have been the confcqucncc of fo near an appulfc? a 
contact or Ihock of the celeftial bodies ? a deluge, Mr. Whif- 
ton fays. Aftronomers have been divided about the return of 
comets, and time and obfervation muft determine the queftion. 
However, Dr. Halley has foretold the return of one in 1758, 
which formerly appeared in 1 45 Trevoux. Chambers. 

And wherefore gaze this goodly company, 

As if they faw fome wond’rous monument, 

Some comet , or an unul'ual prodigy. Shak. 'Tam. of the Shrew. 

Such iiis fell glances as the fatal light 
Of flaring comets. Cralbaw. 

I confidere-d a comet, or, in the language of the vulgar, a 
blazing ftar, as a fky-rocket difeharged by an hand that is 
almighty. Addijon’s Guard, an, N°. IC 3 . 

"Fierce meteors {hoot their arbitrary light. 

And comets march with lawlcfs horrors bright. Prior. 

Co'.metar y. ) .• rf rom comet.] Relating to a comet. 

CoMETICK. ) J , . „ 

Reflations of light are in the planetary and eemetary regions, 
t Cheme's Phil. Pnn. 

CO'MFIT. w./ \kwfiU Dutch. It fliould feem that both arc 
formed by hafty pronunciation from conf-Sl. J A dry lwce-t- 
meat; any kind of fruit or root preferved with fugar, and 
dried. 

By feeding nte on beans and peale, 

Fie crams in nafty crevices. 

And turns to comfits by his arts, ... . 

To make me Vclilh for defferts. Hud, bras, Pju.c • • 

ToCo'mfit. v. a. [Irom the noun] To prefenc y 

fugar. n 

The fruit that docs fo quickly wane. 

Men fcarce can fee it, much left taftc, 

Thou cohfitejl in flreets to make it laft. 

CVmfii ure. n.f. [from comfit, or confc 5 htre.\ 

From country graft to confitures ot court, 

Or city’s quclqvic-chofes, let not report p) ome . 

To Cc/mFORT. v. a. [comf.rto, low Latin. Salvia comfort*. 

nerves. Schol. Sal .] . . 

1 To ftren”thcn ; to enliven ; to invigorate. 

1 The evidence of God's own tellimony, added unto the 
natural aii'ent of rcafon, concern, ng the certamt) of h 


Cowley 

Sweetmeat 


J 


that 

Co'mfort. n. f 


2 . 


COM 

doth not a little tmfirl and conBrm the fame. Hfitr, 

'tight caeelleth l «.&!*** ^of , nwn , ,gh, van d 

doth The fame effeel, w.th more novelfa'. Ip » » the « 
why precious ftones comfort. Bacon s Natural Htji y, -9; 
of the abbot, had been gu.lt, of 

. 'ro'cmfolVi 10 iirengthen the mind under tbc preffure of 

Ciil Thcy bemoaned him. and r mfirui him over all A' evil 
it the Lord had brought upon him. Job, Mu. I »■ 

[from the verb.] 

Support; affiftance; countenance. .. , 

Poynings made a wild chace upon the wild Ir.fh ; where, 
in Sea?/ the mountains and faflneffes, lie did little good, 
which he would needs impute unto the comfort that the rebels 
fltould receive underhand front the earl of Kildare. Bac . 

'Lite king did alfo appoint commtflioners for the hning o 
all fuch as were of any value, and had any hand or partaking 
in the aid or comfort of Perkins, or the Cornifttmen. baton. 
Confolation ; fupport under calamity or danger. 

I will keep her ign’rant of her good, 

To make her heavenly comforts of dcfpair, 

When it is leaft expend. Shakefp. Mcafure for Men fire. 
As they have no apprehenfion of thofe things, fo they need 
no comfort againft them. ^ Tillotfon, berm. 1. 

3. That which gives confolation or lupport. 

Your children were vexation to your youth. 

But mine {hall be a comfort to your age. Shakefp. Rub. HI. 
Comfortable, adj. [from comfort .] 

1, Receiving comforc; lufceptible of comfort. 

For my fake be comfortable ; hold death 
A while at the arm’s end. Shakefp. As you like it. 

My ford leans wond’roufly to difeontent ; 

His comfortable temper has forfook him : 

He is much out of health. Shakefpeare s Timon. 

What can promife him a comfortable appearance before his 
dreadful judge : South. 

2. Difpenfing comfort ; having the power of giving comfort. 

He had 110 brother, which though it be comfortable for kings 
to have, yet draweth the fubjects eyes afide. Bacons Hen. VII. 

The lives of many milcrable men were faved, and a com- 
fortable provifion made for their fubfiftcncc. Dryd. Fab. Dedic. 
Co'mfor 1 ably. adv. [from comfortable .] In a comfortable 
manner; with comfort; without dcfpair. 

Upon view of the fincerity of that performance, hope com- 
fortably and chearfully for God’s performance, Hammond. 
Co'mfortkr. n.f. [from comfort ] 

1. One that adminifters confolation in misfortunes; one that 
ftrengthens and fupports the mind in mifery or danger. 

This very prayer of Chrift obtained angels to be fent him, 
as comforters in his agony. Hooker , b. v. feii. 48. 

The heav’ns have bleft you with a goodly fon. 

To be a comforter when he is gone. Shakefp. Richard III. 
Nineveh islaidwafte, who will bemoan her? whence fliall 
I feek comforters for thee ? Neb. iit. 7. 

2. The title of the Third Pcrfon of the Holy Trinity ; the Pa- 
raclete. 

CoMfortless. adj. [from comfort.'] Without comfort ; with- 
out any thing to allay misfortune : ufed of perfons as well as 
tilings. 

Yet {hall not my death be comfortlefs, receiving it by your 
fentencc. Sidney, b. ii. 

Where was a cave, y wrought with wond’rous art. 

Deep, dark, uncafy, doleful, comfortlefs. Fairy Queen, b. i. 
News fitting to the night ; 

Black, fearful, comfortlefs , and horrible. Shakefp. K. jfohn. 

On thy feet thou flood’d at laft. 

Though comfortlefs, as when a father mourns 
His children, all in view deftroyed at once. Milt. Par. Lojl. 
That unfociable comfortlefs deafnefs had not quite tired 
me - Swift. 

Co'mfrey. n.f [comfrie, French] A plant 

The flower conufts of one leaf, fliaped like a funnel, 
having an oblong tube, but fliaped at the top like a pitcher : 
out ot the flower-cup, which is deeply cut into five long nar- 
row fegments, rifes the pointal, attended with four cmbryocs, 
which afterwards become fo many feeds, in form fomewhat 
like the head of a viper, which ripen in the flower-cup. It 
grows wild on the Tides of banks and rivers, and is gathered 
for medicinal ufes. Miller. 

Co'mical. adj. [comicus, Latin.] 
t. Raiflng mirth ; merry; diverting. 

The greateft refemhlance of our author is in the familiar 
ftile and pleafing way of relating comical adventures of that 
“ e - . Drydcn’ s Fables, Preface. 

Something fo comical in the voice and geftures, that a man 
can hard!y forbear being pleafed. Addifon on Italy. 

2. Relating to comedy ; befitting comedy. 

^atjall might appear to be knit up in a comical conclufion, 
the dukes daughter was afterwards joined in marriage to the 
l0r ^«fle. Hayward. 

j dcn Y to be tragical, bccaufe its eataflrophe is a 
wedding, which hath ever been accounted comical. Gay. 
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The quality of being 


Waller. 


Rofomtnbn. 


Comically, adv. [from comical.] 
i . In luch a manner as raifes mirth. 

7. In a manner befitting comedy. 

Co'micalness. n.f. [from comical.] 
comical ; the power of railing mirth. 

CO'MICK. adj. [com cus, Lat. conuque, French. J 

1. Relating to comedy. 

When I venture at the conuci ltile. 

Thy fcornful lady feems to mock my toil. 

A comick fubjetf loves an humble verfc, 

Thycftes (corns a low and comick ftile ; 

Yet comedy fometimes may raife her voice 

Thy tragick mufe gives fnuies, thy comick fleep. Dry* 1. 

2. Railing mirth. 

Stately triumphs, mirthful comick lhows, ... 

Such as befit the pleafure. ShakeJ'p. Henry v I. p. in. 

Co'ming. n.f. [from To come.] 

1 . The a& of coming ; approach. _ . 

Where art thou, Adam ! wont with joy to meet 
My coming, fecn far off? Milton’s Par adife Lojl, b. X. 

Sweet the coming on 

Of grateful cv’ning mild. Milton’s Paradlfe Left, b. tv. 

2. State of being come ; arrival. 

May’t pleafe you, noble madam, to withdraw 
Into your private chamber ; we fliall give you t 7TTT 

T he full caufe of our coming. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Some people in America counted their years by the coming 
of certain birds amongft them at their certain feafons, and 
leaving them at others. Lode. 

Coming-in. n.f. Revenue; income. 

Here’s a flnall trifle of wives, eleven widows and nine 
maids is a Ample coming-in for one man. _ Shakefpeare. 

What arc thy rents ? what are thy comings-ir, ? 

O ceremony, {hew me but thy worth : 

What is thy toll, O adoration ? Shakefp. Henry V . 

Co'ming. participial adj. [from come.] 

1 . Fond ; forward ; ready to come. 

Nov/ will I be vour Rofaiind in a more coming on difpofi- 
tion ; and afk me what you will, I will grant it. Shakefpeare. 

That very lapidary himfelt, with a coming ftomach, and in 
the cock’s place, would have made the cock s choice. L Efir. 

That he had been fo affectionate a hufband, was no ill ar- 
gument to the coming dowager. Dryd. V irg. A&n. Dedic. 
On morning wings, how a£live fprings the mind. 

How eafy every labour it purfues. 

How coming to the poet every mufe ! Pope’s Itr.it. of Horace, 

2. Future; to come. 

Praife of great a< 5 ls, he featters as a feed. 

Which may the like in coming ages breed. R fcommon. 

Comi'tial. adj. [comitia, Lat. an affembly of the Romans.] 
Relating to the affemblies of the people of Rome. 

Co'mity. n.f [ comitas , Latin.] Courtefy; civility; good- 

breeding. DiSl. 

Co'MMA. n.f. [xcV^a.] 

1 . The point which notes the diftinefion of claufes, and order 
of conftruclion in the fentencc, marked thus [,]. 

Comma’s and points they fet exactly right. Pope. 

2. The ninth part of a tone, or the interval whereby a femitone 

or a perfect tone exceeds tire imperfect tone. It is a term ufed 
only in theorical mufick, to fliew the exact proportions be- 
tween concords. Harris. 

To COMMA'ND. v. a. [commander, Fr. mando, Latin.] 

1. To govern ; to give orders to; to hold in fubje&ion or obe- 
dience ; contrary to obey. 

Look, this feather. 

Obeying with my wind when I do blow. 

And yielding to another when it blows. 

Commanded always by the greater guft ; 

Such is the lightnefs of you common men. Shak. Hen. VI, 
Chrift could command legions of angels to his refeue. 

Decay of Piety, 

Should he, who was thy lord, command thee now, 

Witli a harfh voice, and fupercilious brow. 

To fervile duties. Drydcn’ s Perf. Sat. 5. 

2. To order ; to direit to be done ; contrary to prohibit : fome- 
times formerly with of before the perfon. 

My confidence bids me afk, wherefore you have 
Commanded of me thefe mod pois’nous compounds. Shakefp. 
We will facrifice to the Lord our God, as he (hall command 
us - Ex. viii, 27. 

To have in power. 

If the ftrong cane fupport thy walking hand. 

Chairmen no longer lhall the wall command. Gays Trivia. 
To overlook; to have fo fubjed as that it may be feen or an- 
noyed. 

Up to the Faftern tower, 

W'hofe height commands as fubjed all the vale. 

To fee the fight. Shakefpeare’ s Troilus and Creffda , 

His eye might there command , wherever flood 
City, of old or modern fame ; the leat 
Of mightieft empire. 

Milton’s r aradife Lojl , b. xi. /. 3S5. 

One 
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One fide commands 
World. 

To Comma'nd. 


the 


a view of the fined garden in 

Addi Jon's Guardian, N". toi. 
fr , M v. n. 1 o have the fupreme authority : to pof- 
icis the chief power ; to govern. 

1 hole two commanding powers of the foul, the undemand- 
ing or the wil. o . n 

r r . , south s Sermons. 

Command, n.f. [from the verb.] 

J. i lie right ot commanding; power; fupreme authority. It 
is uied m military aftairs, as magiftracy or government in 
civil life; with over. 

Take pity of your town and of your people, 

While yet rhy foldiers are in my command. Sbakefp. Hen V. 

With lightning fill her awful hand. 

And make the clouds feem all at her command. Waller. 
He almmcd an abfolute command over his readers. Dryden. 

2. Cogent authority ; defpotifm. 

7 ‘hofe he commands move only in command , 

Nothing in love. Sbakefp. Madcth. 

Command and force may often create, but can never cure, 
an averfion ; and whatever any one is brought to by compul- 
fion, he will leave as loon as he can. Locke on Education. 

3- I he aft of commanding; the mandate uttered ; order. 

„ Of this tree we may not fade nor touch ; 

God fo commanded, and left that command 

Sole daughter of his voice. Milton's Paradife Lojl, h. Ix. 

As there is no prohibition of it, fo no command for it. Taylor. 

The captain gives command , the joyful train 
Glide through the gloomy fhade, and leave the main. Dryd. 

4. I lie power of overlooking, or furveying anyplace. 

The deepy dand. 

Which overlooks the vale with wide command. Dryd. /Eh. 

Commander. n.J. [from command."] 

1 . He that has the fupreme authority ; a general ; a leader ; a 
chief. 

We’ll do thee homage, and be rul’d by thee, 

Love thee as our commander and our king. Sbakefpeare. 
I have given him for a leader and commander to the people. 

If. lv. 4. 

T lie Homans, when commanders in war, fpake to their 
army, and dyled them. My foldiers. Bacon’s Apophthegms. 

Charles, Henry, and Francis of France, often adventured 
rather as foldiers than as commanders. Hayward. 

Sir Phclim O’neil appeared as their commander in chief. Ciar. 

Supreme commander both of fca and land. Waller. 

The heroick aid ion of fomc great commander , enterprifed 
for the common good, and honour of the Chridian caufe. 

Dryden s Juvenal, Dedication. 
Their great commanders , by credit in their armies, fell into 
the feales as a counterpoifc to the people. Swift. 

2. A paving beetle, or a very great wooden mallet, with an 
handle about three foot long, to ufe in both hands. Moxon. 

3. An indrument of furgery. 

The gloflocomium, commonly called the commander , is of 
ufe in the mod drong tough bodies, and where the laxation 
hath been of long continuance. Wifsman's Surgery. 

Comma'ndery. n.f. [from command.] A body of the knights 
of Malta, belonging to the fame nation. 

Comma'nd me nt. n.f. [ commandement, French ] 

1 . Mandate ; command ; order ; precept. 

They plainly require feme fpecial commandment for that 
which is exafted at their hands. Hooker, b. iii. fed. 7. 

Sav, von chofe him more after our commandment. 

Than guided by your own affections. Sbakefp. Coriolanus. 
By the eafy commandment by God given to Adam, to for- 
bear to feed thereon, it pleafed God to make trial of his obe- 
dience. Raleigh's Hijlory of the World. 

z. Authority; coaflive power. 

I thought that all things had been favage here. 

And therefore put I on the countenance 

Of dern commandment. Sbakefpeare' s As you like it. 

3. By way of eminence, the precepts of the decalogue given 
by God to Mofcs. 

And he wrote upon the tables the words of the convenant 
and the ten commandments. Exod. xxxiv. 2tf. 

Comma's dr ess. n.f. [from commander] A woman veded 
with fupreme authority. 

To preferibe the order of doing in all things is a peculiar 
prerogative, which wifdom hath, as queen or fovcicign c 0 , a~ 
mar.drrfs , over all other virtues. Hooker, b v. feet. S. 

Be you commandrefs therefore, princefs, queen 


Of all our forces, be thy word a law. Fairfax, l>. ii. 

Commatk'rial. adj. [from con and materia.] Confiding 
of the fame matter with another thing. 

The beaks in birds arc commaterial with teeth. Bacon. 

The body adjacent and ambient is not commat criol , but 
merely hetcrogcneal towards the body that is to be preferved. 

Bacon's Natural Hi/lory, N\ 171. 

Com m a tfti i a'lit v. n.f. [ from commaterial.] Refcmblance 
to fomething hi its matter. 

Co'mMEMSB. n. f. [cominrlina, Latin.] A plant. 

The leaves are produced alternately, and furrbund the dalks 
at their bale : the dalks trail upon the ground, and grow very 
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ties. 


between the 


wins 


. A t fetting on of the branch, 

> c .u «iiu the itelk, is produced a flower of twr I 5 
rom the upper par t of the flower are S eed Z, T" 
dam in a, upon which are > — «■ 1 • thre c (hort 


femble the head of a mud! “T*’ 
flower are produced three other male d wina'^Th*" lhe 
produced in the center of the flower, which' is ntLdcM '* 
a long mtorted tul.e, and becomes an chloim £ ? 

into two cells, cacl, containing one oblongS 
Comms'moRable. adj. [fromeommemoi-ate.] Defervin 

toTomm^w A h T r; 5 rf y to ^ in 

lemnlyf " mCmory by publick to «ktoL fb- 

Sucli i s the divine mercy, which we now commemorate; and 
i we commemorate it, we dial! rejoice in the Ford. /yjfa 
Commemor a tion. n.j. [trom commemorate] An ad of nub- 

r, TlT'.m r . . 


iiVi^ \ • r J y wwwwwwf j mi act oi pub 

f P ] T" IZ ^‘° n ° f thc nicm «ry of any thin-. 

, But hat which is daily offered in thc church, is a daily 

memoratton of that one facrifice whicli was oft'ered on the crofs. 

e. a n • i i • . , , Taylor's worthy Communicant. 

bt. Audm believed that thc martyrs, when the commemora- 
tes were made at thc.r own fcpulchres, did join their prayers 
with the churches, behalf of thofe who there put up their 
Applications to God. Stillingf.cct' s D.f of D,f , on Rom. Idols 
Commemoration was formerly made with thankfgivin^, in 
honour ol good men departed this world. Aylijfc's Paragon. 

Lomme morative. adj. [from commemorate ] Tending to 
preferve memory of any thing. 

7 he annual odering of the Pafchal lamb was commemorative 
of that fird Pafchal lamb. Atterbur v 

1 o COMME NGL. v.n. [commenter, French.] 

1. I o begin; to take beginning 

Why hath it given me earned of fuccefs. 

Commencing in a truth. Sbakefpeare' s Ma. let!-. 

Man, confcious of his immortality, cannot be withouc con- 
cern for that flate that is to commence alter this life. Rogers. 

2. To take a new cliar.:£tcr. 

If wit fo much from ign’rancc undergo, 

Ah! let not learning too commence its foe! Pope. 

ToComme'nce. v. a. To begin; to make a beginning of; as 
to commence a fuit. 

Com m k'n cement. n f [from commence.] Beginning; date. 

1 he waters were gathered together into one place, the third 
day from thc commencement of thc creation. IVoodw. Nat. Hid. 

To COMME ND, v. a. [cimmendc, Latin J 

1. To reprefent as worthy cf notice, regard, or kindnefs; to 
recommend. 

After Barbarofla was arrived, it was known how effe&ually 
thc chief baffa had commended him to Solyman. Knol’es's Hijlory. 

Among the objefls of knowledge, two efpecially commend 
thcmfelves to our contemplation; the knowledge of God, and 
the knowledge of ourfclves. Hale's Origin cf Mankind. 

Vain-glory is a principle I fhall commend to no man. 

Decay cf Piety. 

Thefc draw the chariot which Latinus fends. 

And the rich prefent to the prince commends. Dryd. /Fit. 

2 . To deliver up with confidence. 

To thee 1 do commend inv watchful foul, 

Ere I let fall thc windows of mine eyes: 

Sleeping and waking, O defend me dill. Skakcfp. Rich. III. 
F ather, into thy hands I commend my fpirit. Luke xxiii. 46. 

3. To praife 5 to mention with approbation. 

Who is Silvia r W hat is (he. 

That all our fwains commend her ? 

Holy, fair, and wife is flic. Sbakefpeare. 

Old men do mod exceed in this point of folly, commending 
thc days of their youth they fcarce remembered, at lead well 
underdood not. Frown's Vulgar Lrrcurs. 

He lov'd my worlhlefs rhymes ; and, like a friend, 

Would find out fomething to commend. Cowley. 

Hidorians commend Alexander for weeping when be read 
the aftions of Achilles. Dryden s Vtrg. /En. Dedicat. 

Each finding, like a friend. 

Something to blame, and fomething to commend. Pope. 

4. To mention by way of keeping in memory ; to recommend 
to remembrance. 

Signior Anthcnio 
Commends him to you. 


i re I ope his letter, ~ 

I pray you tell me how my good friend doth. Sh mur. cj / cn. 

Command, n. f. [from the verb.] Commendation: not now 
in ufe. 

7 'el I her 1 fend to her my kind commends : </ TT 

Take fpecial care my greetings be deliver’d. Shat. 

Commendable. adj. [from commend.] Lauo.d'.e* > " or T 
of praife. Anciently accented on the fiil't iyllablc. 

And power, unto itfelf mod commendable. 

Hath not a tomb fo evident, as a chair , . 

7 "extol what it hath done. ShakeJ- eare s C not • 

Order and decent ceremonies in thc church, are n( £ 
comely, but commendable. Bacons Advnc to 
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Many heroes, and mod worthy perfons, being fufficiently 
commendable from true and unqucdionable merit, have received 
advancement from falfliood. Brown's Vulgar Err out s. 

Britannia is not drawn, like other countries, in a foft peace- 
ful poltur'e ; hut is adorned with emblems, that mark out the 
military o-cnius of her inhabitants. I bis is, I think, the only 
commendable quality that the old poets have touched upon in 
the defer iption of our country. Addifin on ancient Medals. 

ComMe'nda iily. adv. [from commendable.] LauJably ; in a 
manner worthy of commendation. 

Of preachers thc fhire holdeth a number, all conmendably 
labouring in their vocation. Cantu s Survey oj Cornua.. 


COMME ND A.VI. [commenda, low Latin ] 

Cmw: endam is a benefice, which, being void, is commencied 
' to the charge and care of fonie fufficient clerk to be fupphed, 
until it be conveniently provided of a pador. Coael. 

It had been once mentioned to him, that his peace fhould 
be made, if lie would reftgn his bifhoprick, and deanry of 
Wedmindcr; for he had that in ccmmtndam. Clarendon. 

Com me'nd a t a r y. n.f. [trom commcndam.] One who holds 
a living in commcndam. 

Commendation, n.f. [from commend.] 
j. Recommendation ; favourable reprefentation. 

7 ’his jewel and my gold are your’s, provided I have your 
commendation for my more free entertainment. Shak. Cymbciine. 

The choice of them fhould be by the commendation of the 
great officers of the kingdom. Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 

2. Praife; declaration of edeem. 

His fame would not get fo fweet and noble an air to fly in 
as in your breath, fo could not you find a fitter fubject of com- 
mendation. Sidney , b. ii. 

Gcod-naturc is thc mod godlike commendation of a mail. 

Dryden' s Juvenal, Dedication. 

3. Meffagc of love. 

Mrs. Page has her hearty commendations to you too. Sbakefp. 

Hark you, Margaret, 

No princely commendations to my king !— — — 

Such commendations as become a maid, 

A virgin, and his fervant, fay to him. Sbakefp. Henry VI. 
Comme'ndatory. adj. [from commend.] Favourably repre- 
fentative ; containing praife. 

It doth much add to a man’s reputation, and is like perpe- 
tual letters commendatory , to have good forms : to attain them, 
it almod fufficeth not todefpife them. Bacon, EJfay 53. 

We bedow the flourifh of poetry on thofe commendatory 
conceits, which popularly fet forth thc eminency of this crea- 
ture. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. vi. c. 5. 

If I can think that neither he nor you defpife me, it is a 
greater honour to me, by far, than if all the houfe of lords 
writ commendatory verfes upon me. Pope. 

Comme'nder. n.f [from commend.] Praifcr. 

Such a concurrence of two extremes, by mod of thc fame 
• commenders and difprovers. Woiton. 

Commensa'lity. n. f. [from commenfalis, Lat.] Fellowfhip 
of table ; the cudom of eating together. 

They being enjoined and prohibited certain foods, thereby 
to avoid community with thc Gentiles, upon promifeuous 
commenjality. Brown’ s Vulgar Errours, b. iii. c. 25. 

Com m ensu R A ri'i. tt y. n.f. [from commcnfurahlc.] Capacity 
of being compared with another, as to thc meafurc; or of 
being meafured by another. 7 'hus an inch and a yard are 
commenfurable, a yard containing a certain number of inches. 
7 he diameter and circumference of a circle are incommen- 
furable, not being reduccable to any common meafure. Pro- 
portion. 

Some place the eflence thereof in the proportion of parts, 
conceiving it to confid in a comely eomtnenfur ability of the 
whole unto the parts, and thc parts between thcmfelves. Brown. 
Commensurable, adj. [eon and menfura, Lat.] Reducible 
to fomc common meafure ; as a yard and a foot are meafured 
by an inch. 

Commf/nsur able ness. n.f. [from commenfurable.] Com- 
menfurability ; proportion. 

1 here is no commtnfurablcnefs between this objc£l and a 
created underbuilding, yet there is a congruity and connatu- 

7 'nV'n vn nr'NKTn? A 'T'Tr r Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Io COMME'NSURATE. v.a. [con and me Jura, Lat.] To 
reduce to fonie common meafure. 

That divifion is not natural, but artificial, and by agree- 
ment, as the apteil -terms to commenfurate thc longitude of 
r p aces ; . Brown's Vulgar Errours, L vi. r. 7 . 

Gomme N'URATF. adj. [from the verb.] 
t. Reducible to fomc common meafure. 

I hey permitted no intelligence between them, other than 
b) the mediation of fomc organ equally commenfurate to foul 
ahd body. Government of the Tongue, f. \ 

2. Lqual ; proportionable to each other. ^ 

of 'thin 0 ! ? kn0WlCtige adcc l ulltel y commenfurate with the nature 

-1- 1 ? S ' , Glanvitle's Serfs f. c 2 

cannot* *1 W ^V Te perfuaded that they (hall continue for cv’er’ 
duration " 1 happincfs ^menfurate to their 

Voj.. I. Ti Hot fan. 
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Nothing commenfurate to the defires of human nature, o‘.| 
which it could fix as its ultimate end, without being carriei 
on with any farther defire. Rogers s Sntnons. 

Matter and gravity are always commenfurate. Bentley. 

Comme'nsuratei.V. adv. [from commenfurate.] With the 
capacity of nieafuriog, or being meafured by fomc other 

thing r \ 

We are conftraincd to make thc day ferve to meafure thc 
vear as well as we can, though not conimenfuratcly to each 
year; but by collecting the frail ion ot days in fcveral years, 
’till they amount to an even day. H.ldcr on Time. 

Commensur a'tion. it. f. [trom commenfurate.] Proportion; 
reduction of fomc tilings to (omc common meafure. 

A body over great, or over (mall, will not be thrown fo far 
as a hotly of a middle Jize ; fo that, it feemeth, there muft be 
a commenfurathn or proportion between the body moved and 
life force, to make it move well. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

All fitnefs lies in a paiticular commenfuration , or proportion 
of one thing to another. South. 

To CO'MMENT. v.n. [commentor, Lat.] To annotate ; to 
write notes upon an author; to expound; to explain; with 
upon before the thing explained. 

Enter his chamber, view his lifelefs corps. 

And comment then upon his fudden death. Sbakef Henry VI. 

Such are thy fecret.-, which my life makes good. 

And comments on thee; for in ev’ry thing 
7 by words do find me out, and parallels bring. 

And in another make me underftand. Herbert. 

Criticks having firff taken a liking to one of thefe poets, 
proceed to comment on him, and illuftrate him. Dryd. Juv. Did. 

7 'hcy have contented thcmfelves only to comment upon thofe 
texts, and make the beft copies they could after thofe ori- 
ginals. Temple. 

Indeed I hate that any man fliould be idle, while I muft 
tranflate and comment. Pope. 

Co'mment. n.f. [from the verb.] Annotations on an au- 
thor ; notes ; explanation ; expofition ; remarks. 

In fuch a time as this, it is not meet 
That every nice offence (hould bear its comment. Sbakefp. 

Forgive the comment that my pafiion made 
Upon thy feature; for my rage was blind. Sbakef K. John. 
All that is behind will be by way of comment on that part 
of the church of England’s charity. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

Adam came into the world a philofopher, which fufficieriily 
appeared by his writing the nature of things upon their names : 
he could view eflences in thcmfelves, and read forms without 
the comment of their refpeiffive properties. South's Servians. 

All the volumes of philofophy. 

With all their comments, never could invent 
So politick an inffrument. Prior. 

Proper geftures, and vehement exertions of the voice; are 
a kind of comment to what he utters. Addifon's Speed. N°. 407. 

Still with itfelf compar’d, his text perufe; 
t And let your comment be the Mantuan mufe. Pope. 

Commentary, n. f. [commentarius, Latin.] 

1. An expofition; annotation; remark. 

In religion, feripture is the beff rule; and the church’s uni- 
verfal p raft ice, the beft commentary. Ring Charles. 

2. Memoir ; narrative in familiar manner. 

Vere, in a private commentary which he wrote of that fer- 
vice, teftified that eight hundred were (lain. Bacon. 

I hey (hew (fill the ruins of Caffar’s wall, that reached 
eighteen miles in length, as he has declared it in the firff book 
of his commentaries. AddiJ'on on Italy. 

Gommenta'tor .n.f. [from comment ] Expofitor ; annotator. 

I have made fuch expofitions of my authors, as no commen- 
tator will forgive me. Dryden. 

borne of the commentators tell us, that Marfya was a lawver 
who had loft his caufe. Addifin on Italy. 

Galen s commentator tells us, that bitter fubftances engender 
choler, and burn the blood. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

i ou will have variety of commentators to explain the difficult 


that 


Gay. 

Pope. 
writes com- 


Donne. 
Invented; fifti- 


paffages to you. 

No commentator can more (lily pafs 
; Oera Iearn’d unintelligible place; 

Commenter. n.f. [from comment.] One 
ments ; an explainer ; an annotator. 

Slily as any commenter goes by 
Hard words or fenfe. 

Commentx'tious. adj. [comment itius, Lat ] 
tious ; imaginary. 

It is caly to draw a parallclifm between that ancient and this 

anJ mak ' 50011 te “T 

COMMERCE, i f f T ™, L,d « 
commerce to be had between God and „e Hooker, b. v. f . 


tween God and us. 

How could communities. 

Degrees in fchools, and brotherhoods in cities, 

5 A 


Peaceful 
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Peaceful commerce from dividab'c (hores. 

But by degree ftand in autheotick place r Sb. Ti .il. and Creff. 

Inllructcd (hips (hall fail to quick commerce , 

By which icmoteft regions are ally’d; 
vVhich' makes one city of the univerfe, 

Where fome may gain, and all may be fupplv’d. Dryden. 
Thefe people had not any comma ce with the other known 
parts of the world Tillotfon. 

In any country, that hath commerce with the reft of the 
world, it is ahnoft impofliblc now to be without the ul'e of 
ftiver coin. Locke. 

To Comme'rce. v. n. [from the noun ] To hold intcrcourfe 
with. 

Come, but keep thy wonted ftate. 

With even ftep and muling gait. 

And looks commercing with the (kies. 

Thy rapt’ foul fitting in thine eyes. Milton. 

Commercial, adj. [from commerce.] Relating to commerce 
or traffick. 

CUMMERE. n.f [French ] A common mother. 

As peace (hould dill her wheaten garland wear. 

And (land a commere ’tween their amities. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
To CO'MMIGRATE. v. n. [con and migro, Latin. J To re- 
move in a body', or by confent, from one country to' 
another 

Commigr a , t t ON. n.f [from eonimigrate ] A removal of a 
large body of people from one country to ^mother. 

Both the inhabitants of that and of our world loft all 
memory ot their commigration hence. Woodward' s Nat. Hijl. 
COM MIN A' I ION. n.f. [compimatio, Latin.] 

1 . A threat ; a denunciation of punifhment, or of vengeance. 

Some parts of knowledge God has thought fit to fecludc 
from us, to fence them not' only by precept and comminution , . 
but with difficulty and impoffibilities. Decay oj Piety. 

2. The recital of God’s threatenings on dated days. 

Coalmi’n atorv. adj. [from comminution ] Denunciatory; 

.threatening. 

To Commi'ngle. v. a. [ commifceo , Latin ] To mix into 
ontmafs; to unite intimately ; to mix; to blend. 

Bleft are thofe, 

Whofe blood and judgment are fo well commingled , 

That they are not a pipe for fortune’s finger. 

To found what ftop (he pleafe. S ha kcj'p care's Tlamlct. 

To Commi'ngle. v. n. To unite with another thing. 

DilFolurions of gum tragaomth and oil of fvveet almonds do 
not commingle , the oil remaining on the top ’till they be 
ftirred. Bacon's Pbyfical Ban. 

Comminu'ible. adj. [from comminute.'] Frangible; reducible 
to powder ; fufceptiblc of pulvcrifation. 

The heft diamonds are comminuible without it ; and are fo 
far from breaking hammers, that they fubmit unto peftillation, 
and refill not any ordinary peftlc. Brownes Vulgar Er touts. 
To CO'MMINUTE. v.a. [commir.uo, Latin.] To grind; to 
pulverife; to break into final 1 parts. 

Parchment, (kins, and cloth drink in liquors, though thern- 
fclves he intire bodies, and not comminuted , as fand and allies. 

Bacons Natural Hijlory , N . Hoo. 
Comminu'tion. n.f. [from comminute.] The act of grinding 
into (mall parts ; pulvcrifation. . 

Caufcs of fixation are the even fprcadmg of the (pints and 
tangible parts, the clolenefs of the tangible pints, and the 
ieiunenefs or extreme comminution of fpirits; of winch the 
two firfb may be joined with a nature liquehable. ha on. 

'('he jaw in men and animals fumiflied with grinders, hath 
an oblique or tranfverfc motion, nccclTary for comminution of 
the meat. Ray on the Creation 

This fmiting of the fteel with the flint doth only make a 
comminution, and a very rapid whirling and melting of lome 
particles ; but that idea of flame is wholly in us. Bentley. 
Com m is er able. adj. [from commiferate.] \Vorth)’ of com- 
panion ; pitiable; fuch as mull excite fympathy or forrow. 

It is the finfulleft thing in the world to deftitutc a plantation 
once in forwardness : for, bef.des the diflionour, it is the 
cuiltincfs of blood of many commijerable perlons. Bacon s If. 

This was the end of this noble and commiferabU perfon, 
Edward cldeft foil to die duke of Clarence. Barn s lien. Vll. 
To COM MI 'SLR ATE. v.a. [eon and mtjereor, Lat.] i o pity ; 
to look on with compaffion ; to compallionatc. 

Then we muft thofa, who groan beneath the weight 
Of age, difeafe, or want, commiferate. I 

We (hould commiferate our mutual ignorance, and endea 

commiferate^ Pity; com^ 

fion ; tcjldemcfs, or concern for. another s pains. 

‘ Thefe poor reduced creatures, whom 1 can neither fpeak 
nor think of but with much commijeration and pity. Hooka. 
Live, and hereafter fay 
A mad man’s mercy bade thee run away. 

I do defy thv commi/eration, , 

Ami appretad thee for a felon 
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caution, I carried on that bufmefs, that I might neither en- 
courage the rebels, nor difeourage the Proteftants. K. Charles. 
She ended weeping ; and her lovely plight 
Immoveable, ’till peace obtain'd from fault. 

Acknowledg’d and deplor'd, in Adam wrought 
Commiferation. AJiltons Paradife Lojl , b. x. 1 . 940. 

From you their eftate may expect efleflual comfort, fince 
there are none from whom it may not deferve commiferation. 

Sprat s Sermons. 

No where fewer beggars appear to charm up commiferation , 
yet no where is there greater charity. Graunt' s Bills of Mort. 

I prevailed with mvfcif to go and fee him, partly out of 
commiferation , and partly out of curiofity. Swift. 

COMMISSARY, n.f. [ comnuffarius , low Latin.] 

1. An officer made occafionally for a certain .purpofe; a dele- 
gate ; a deputy. 

2. It is a title of ccclefiaftical jurifdidlion, appertaining to fuch 
as exercifes fpiritual jurifdiction (at lead fo far as his com- 
miffion permits) in places of the diocefe fo far diftant from 
the chief city, as the chancellor cannot call the fubjedts. Cowel. 

The com/r.ijfaries of bifhops have authority oqly in fome 
certain place of the diocefe, and in fome certain caufcs of the 
jurifdidlion limited to them by thebifhop’s commiflion. Ayliffc. 

3. An officer who draws up lifts of the numbers of an army, 
and regulates the procuration and conveyance of provilion or 
ammunition. 

But is it thus you Englifli bards compofe ? 

With Rur.ick lays thus tag infipid profe? 

And when you (hould your heroes deeds rehearfe. 

Give us a cominiffary s lift in verfe? Prior. 

Co'mmissariship. n.f. [from commijfary.] The office of a 
commifiary. 

A commiffurijhip is not grantable for life, fo as to bind the 
fuccccding bi(hop, though it Ihould be confirmed by the dean 
and chapter. By life's Parergon. 

COMMISSION, n.f. [ commiffo , low Latin.] 

1 . The act of entrufting any thing. 

2. A truft ; a warrant by which any truft is held, or authority 
cxercifcd. 

Commiffm is the warrant, or letters patent, that all men 
exercifing jurifdidlion, cither ordinary or extraordinary, have 
for their power. Cowel. 

Omiffion to do what is ncccflary. 

Seals a commiffon to a blank of danger. Sb. Troll, and Creff. 
The fubjefTs grict 

Comes through commiffons , which compel from eacli 
The fixth part of his fubltance, to be levied 
Without delay. Shakefpeare' s Henry VIII. 

He led our powers ; 

Bore the commiffon of my place and perfon ; 

The which immediacy may well ftand up. 

And call itfclf your brother. Shakefp. King Lear. 

He would have them fully acquainted with the nature and 
extent of their office, and fo he joins commiffon with inftruc- 
tion: by one he conveys power, by the other knowledge. South. 

3. A warrant by which a military officer is conllituted. 

Solyman, filled with the vain hope of the conqucft of Ber- 
lin, gave out his connniffor.s into all parts of his empire, for 
the raifing of a mighty army. Knolles’s Hi/l. of the Turks. 

' I was made a colonel ; though I gained my commipn by the 
horfe’s virtues, having leapt over a fix-bar gate. AddiJ. treeh. 
He for his fon a gay commiffon buys. 

Who drinks, whores, fights, and in a duel dies. Pope. 

4. Charge; mandate; office; employment. 

It was both a ftrange commiffon , and a ftrange obedience to 
a commiffon , for men, in the midft of their own blood, and 
being fo furioufly afihiled, to hold their hands contrary to t e 
laws of nature and ncccffity. Bacon .< I Vat with pain. 

Such commiffon from above 
I have receiv'd, 10 aiifwer thy defire . 

Of knowledge within bounds : beyond, ah pain 
To b Milton s Paraafe Lof. 

At his command the ftorms invade; 

The winds by his commiffon blow; 

’Till with a nod he bids them ceafe. vr yac * 

He bore his great commifjion in bis look 5 
But fwectlv temper’d awe, and foften’d all he (poke. D>y ■ 
c. A& of committing a crime ; perpetration. Sins ot J 
fon are d i ft ingu idled in theology from fins of onu: . 
Ever y commiffon of fin introduces into $fmm , 

Ife LiiSsbimW in Ihc habit of knnv." (in, whether 
mrnytm J taking which God luth 

omitlion of fomething commanded. ^ 

6 . A number of people joined in a truft or ofhcc - , • ; nt 

7 The date of that which is intruded to a number o J 

officers; as the broad feal was put into co,mmfeon for 

8. [In commerce ] Ihc order by which a »e 
To'comxu^ION. v. a. [from commijfon.] To empower; to 


God "knows with how much commiferation , and felicitous appoint. 


The 
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To 


The peace polluted thus, a chofen band 
He firft commons to the Lallan and ■ y jj , 6 „*. 

To com- 

h( wn (ZoXt by his farher, fo alfo were .he apolllcs 

Com mi's si n.f. [from ] One included m a 

" 'a wl ”> hi " h comniidion. as leltera patent', 

or other lawful warrant, to execute any puhltck office. Cowel. 
CVe article they Hood upon, which 1 with your comm, f oners 


have agreed upon. 


Sidney. 


cafe. 


2 . 


a committee. 


Cowel. 


COM 


i'wr. came into England, with wl 

’“ThTmSotwia nude one of the mmlfimrn*** 

’’’suppofe ilinerar. to inlpedt, throughout the 

kingdom, into the conduct of men m office, with refpedt to 
morals and religion as well as abilities. LL: J ■ 

Like are their merits, like rewards they Inarc, 

That (bines a conful, this cemmiffmer. Pope s Dunciad. 
Commi'ssu . £. n.f. [eommif/ura, Latin.] Joint; a place where 

one part is joined to another. .... . 

AU thefe inducements cannot countervail the inconvenience 
of disjointing the commijfures with fo many ftrokes ot the 
° IV'.ttons Architecture. 

This animal is covered with a ftrong dull, jointed like ar- 
mour by four tranfverfe commijfures in the middle ot the both, 
connected by tougii membranes. Bay on toe Creation. 

To COMMIT, v.a. [eommittc, Latin] 

1. 'I'o intrull; to give in truft; to put into the hands or 

another. 

It is not for your health thus to cmmit 
Your weak condition to the raw, cold morning. . Shakefp. 
They who .arc defirous to commit to memory, might have 


Commi'tteR. n.f [from commit.] ‘Perpetrator; he that 

C °S S - a „ one makes a man not 
men’s fins, but a deriver of the whole guilt to him 
fo as to leave the committer as full of guilt as before^ 
CoMMl'TTiHLE. adj. [from commit.] Liable 
mitted. 


to 


South. 
be com- 


2 Mac. ii. 25. 2. 


'Fo put in any place to be kept fiifc. 

Is my mufe controul’d 

By fervile awe ? Born free, and not be bold ! 

At lead I’ll dig a bole within the ground. 

And to the trufty earth commit the found. Dryd. Perf. Sat. 

3. To fend to prifon ; to imprifon. 

Here comes the nobleman that committed the prince, for 
(Iriking him about Bardolph. Shakefpeare's Henry IV p. ii. 

They two were committed , at lead reftrained of their 
libertv. « Clar endon. 

So though my ankle (lie has quitted, 

Mv heart continues dill committed ; 

And, like a bail’d and main priz’d lover. 

Although at large, I am bound over. Hud, bras , p ii. 

4. To perpetrate ; to do a fault ; to be guilty of a crime. 

Keep thy word juftly ; fwear not ; commit not with man’s 
fwom fpoufe. * Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

Letters out of Ulftcr gave him notice of the inhumane mur- 
ders committed there upon a multitude of the Protedants. Clarcn. 

A creeping young fellow committed matrimony with a bride 
gamefome lafs. L'Ejlrange. 

’Tis poliev 

For fon and father to take different Tides; 

Then lands and tenements commit no treafon. Dryden. 

Commitment n.f. [from commit.] Act: of fending to pri- 
fon ; imprifonment. 

It did not appear by any new' examinations or commitments , 
that any other perfon of quality was difeovered or appeachcd. 

Bacon's Henry VII. 

They were g!ac[ to compound for his bare commitment to the 
Tower, whence he was within few' days enlarged. Clarendon. 

I have been conftdering, ever fince my commitment , W'hat it 
might be proper to deliver upon this occafion. Swift. 

2. An order for fending to prifon. 

Commi ttee, n f. [from commit.] 

Thofe to whom the confideration or ordering of any mat- 
ter is referred, either by fome court to whom it belongs, or 
by content of parties. As in parliament, after a bill is read, 
it is cither agreed to and palled, or not agreed to ; or neither 
of thefe, hut referred to the confideration of fome appointed 
by the houfe, to examine it farther, who thereupon are called 


Befides the miftakes committible in the fohry compute of 
years the difference of chronology d.liurbs compures. 

> Brown's Vulgar Er routs, b. i\.t. 12 - 

To Commi'x. v.a. [ commifceo , Lat.J 1 o mingle; to en , 

7 "“rJ. 

copper in aqua tortis commixed, gave a great co 011^ 

I have written againft the fpontaneous generaUon of 

in the clouds; or, on the earth, out of 

It is manifeft by this experiment, that the commixed imprtl- 
fions of all the colours do ftir up and beget a T fhc 
white; that is, that whitenefs is compounded^f jll jhe 

Common, n.f [from commix.] Mixture; incorporation 

of different ingredients. . . 

Were thy comnuxion Greek and I rojan, io 
That thou could’it fay, this hand is Grecian all, 

And this is Trojan. Shakefpeare's Troilus and Creff da. 

Commi'xtion. n.f. [from commix.] Mixture; incorporation; 
union of various fubllances in one mafs. 

Some fpecies there be of middle and participating natures, 
that is, of birds and beads, as batts, and fome few others, 
fo confirmed and fet together, that we cannot define the bc- 
gjnnim* or end of either ; there being a commtictson ot both in 
The whole, rather than adapation or cement of the one unto 
the other. . Browns Vulgar Errours, b. m. 

Commi'xture. n. f. [from commix.] . . 

j. The aft of mingling; the ftate of being mingled; incorpo- 
ration ; union in one mafs. 

In the commixture of anv thing that is more oily or fwcet, 
fuch bodies are leaft apt to'putrety, the air working little upon 
t h cm . Bac.ns Natural Hijlory , N u . 350. 

I he mafs formed bv mingling different things; compofition ; 


Manchefter had orders to march thither, having a committee 
of the parliament with him, as there was another committee of 
theScottifti parliament always in that army ; there being alio 
now a committee of both kingdoms refiding at London, for the 
carrying on the war Clarendon. 

All corners were filled with covenanters, confufion, com- 
mittee men, and foldiers, ferving each other to their ends of 
revenge, or power, or profit; and thefe committee men and 
loldiers were polled with this covenant. Walton. 


compound. 

Fair ladies, mafle’d, arc rofes in the bud ; 

Or angels veil’d in clouds : are roles blown, 

Difmafk’d, their dama(k fweet commixture (hewn. Shakefp. 

My love and fear glcw’d many friends to thee ; 

And now I fall, thy tough commixtures melt. 

Impairing Henry, ftrcngth’ning mifproud York. Shakefp. 
There is fcarcely any rifing but by a commixture of good and 
evil arts. Bacon , hjjay 1 5. 

All the circumftanccs and rcfpcfl of religion and ftate inter- 
mixed together in their commixture, will better become a royal 
hiftory, or a council-table, than a fmgle life. IVotton. 

Commo'de. n.f. [French.] The head-drefs of women. 

Let them reflect how they would be affected, (hould they 
meet with a man on horfcback, in his breeches and jack-boots, 
dreiled up in a commode and a nightrail. Speclat. N°. 435 * 
She has contrived to (hew her principles by the fetting of 
her commode ; fo that it will be impoffible for any woman that 
is difaffeCted to be in the falhion. Addifon's Freeholder t N\ 8. 

She, like fome penfive ftatcfman, walks demure. 

And fmiles, and hugs, to make deftruiStion fure; 

Or under high commodes , with looks ereft, 

Barefac’d devours, in gaudy colours deck’d. Granville. 

COMMO'DIOUS. adj. [ commodus , Latin.] 

1. Convenient; fuitablc; accommodate to any purpofe; fit; 
proper ; free from hindrance or uneafinefs. 

Such a place cannot be commodious to live in ; for being fo 
near the moon, it had been too near the fun. Raleigh's Hijl. 

To that rccefs, commodious for furprize, 

When purp'e light (hall next fuft'ufe the Ikies, 

With me repair. Pope's Odyff. b. iv. 1 . 55c. 

2. Ufcful ; fuited to wants or neceffities. 

If they think we ought to prove the ceremonies commodious , 
they do greatly deceive thcmfelvcs. Hooker , b. iv. feet. 4. 

Bacchus was grown a proper young man, had found out 
the making of wine, and many things elfe commodious for 
mankind. Raleigh's Hijlory of the World , b. i. c. 6. f. 5. 

The gods have done their part. 

By fending this commodious plague. Dryden' s Oedipus. 

Maro’s mufe. 

Thrice facred mufe, commodious precepts gives, 

Inftrudlive to the fwains. 

CoMMo'mousLY. adv. [from commodious.] 


Phillips. 


1. 


2 . 


Conveniently. 

At the large foot of an old hollow tree, 

In a deep cave feated commedioufly. 

There dwelt a good fubftantial country moufe. 
Without diltrefs. 

We need not fear 

To pafs commodioufy this life, fuftaiu’d 


Cowley. 


By 
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By hull with many comforts, ’till we end 
In duff; our final reft, and native home. Milt. Par. lift. 
Suitably to a certain purpofc J 

Wif.lom may have framed one and the (lime thing to ferve 
cottorodrufly for divers ends. Hooker, b v. fe£l. 42. 

Gillen, upon the confideration of the body, challenges anv 
one to find how the leaft fibre might he more comtnodioully 
placed lor ufe or cornel inefs. South’s Sermons. 

Commodiousness. >1. f. [from commodious . ] 
advantage. 


’Tis a ftrange thing, the impudence of fomc women ! 


the word of a dame, who herfelf was common. L’Eliran 

, , WaS s°’ n = t0 marr y a common woman, but con- 

lulted rhilander upon the occafion. Spectator , N°. 47 .- 


Convenietice ; 


8. [In grammar.] buch verbs as fignify both aflion ?.nd paffion 
are called /1 -- ' - - - r 



b:. »fi 


■Mr 




i) ! 



I he place requireth many circumftances j as the fituation 
near the fca, for the commodioufnefs of an intercourfe with 
England. 

Of cities, the greatnefs and riches increafe according to the 
commodioufnefs of their lituation in fertile countries, or upon 
rivers and havens. Ten pie. 

Commodity. f [commodity, Latin ] 

1. Intereft; advantage; profit. 

They knew, that howfoever men may feek their own com- 
modity, yet if this were done with injury unto others, it was 
not to be fuffered. ' Hooker, b. v. jcil. to. 

Commodity , the biafs of the world. 

The world, which of itfelf is poifed well, 

’ Till this advantage, this vile drawing biafs, 

This fway of motion, this commodity , 

Makes it take head from all indifterency, 

f rom all dire&ion, purpofe, courfe, intent. Shake/. K. John. 

After much debatement of the commodities or difeommodi- 
tics like to enfue, they concluded. Hayward. 

2. Convenience of time or place. 

'I here came into her head certain verfes, which, if flic had 
had prefent commodity , Ihe would have adjoined as a retraction 
to the other. Sidney, b. ii. 

She demanded leave, not to lofc this long fought for com- 
modity of time, to cafe her heart. Sidney. 

Travellers turn out of the highway, drawn either by the 
commodity of a foot-path, or the delicacy or the freflinefs of the 
fields. Ben. Jolmfo/is Difcov. 

Wares ; mcrchandifc ; goods for traflick. 

All my fortunes are at fea ; 

Nor have I money, nor commodity 

To raife a prefent fum. Shakcfp. Merchant of Venice. 

It had been difficult to make fuch a mole where they had 
not fo natural a commodity as the earth of Puzzuola, which 
immediately hardens in the water. AddiJ'on's Remarks on Italy. 

Commodities are moveables, valuable by money, the common 
meafurc. Locke. 

Of money in the commerce and traffick of mankind, the 
principal ufe is that of faving the commutation of more bulky 
commodities. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Commo'dore. n.f [ probably corrupted from the Spanifh 
comnulador .] The captain who commands a fquadron of fhips. 
CO'M MON. >1. f [ communis , Latin.] 


3 


The 


again# whom all the arrows were directed. 


Clarendon. 


^ man ; as ajpernor, I defpije, or am defpifedx and 
alio iuch nouns as are both mafculinc and feminine, ns parens 

Co M.MOX „. / [from the adjective.] An open ground equal- 
ly uled by many pc-rfons. ’ 

Then take we down his load, and turn him off. 

Like to the empty afs, to fluke his ears, 

And graze in commons. Shakefpeare' s Julius Cafar. 

Is not the feparate property of a thing the great caufe of its 
endearment r Does any one refpecl a common as much as he 
does his garden ? 

Common, anv. [from the adjeftive.] Commonly; ordinarily. 

I am more than common tall. Shake/p. As you like it. 

In Co mmon. 


, Belonging equally to more than one. 

Though life and fenfe be common to man and brutes, and 
their operations in many things alike; yet by this form he 
lives the fife of a man, and not of a brute, and hath the fenfe 
of a man, and not of a brute. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 


He who hath received damage, has, befides the right of 
punifhment common to him with other men, a particular right 
to feck reparation. Locke. 

2. Having no pofl’eflor or owner. 

Where no kindred are to be found, we fee the pofieffion of 
a private man revert to the community, and fo become again 
perfc&ly common, no body having a right to inherit them ; nor 
can any one have a property in them, otherwife than in other 
things common by nature. Locke. 

3. Vulgar; mean; not diftinguilhed by any excellence; often 
Seen ; eafy to be had ; of little value ; not rare ; not fcarce. 

Or as the man whom princes do advance. 

Upon their gracious mcrcy-feat to fit. 

Doth common things, of courfe and circumftance. 

To the reports of common men commit. Davies. 

4. Publick ; general; ferving the ufe of all. 

He was advifed by a parliament-man not to be ftrict in 
reading all the common prayer, but make fomc variation. IValt. 

I need not mention the old common Ihorc of Rome, which 
ran from all parts of die town, with the current and violence 
of an ordinary river. Addijon on Ita'y. 

5. Of 110 rank ; mean; without birth or defeent. 

Look, as I blow this feather from my face. 

And as the air blows it to me again, 

Such is the lightncfs of you common men. Shak. Henry VI. 

Flying bullets now, 

To execute his rage, appear too flow ; 

They mifs, or fwcep but common fouls away, 

For fuch a lofs Opdam his fife muft pay. II allcr, 

6. Frequent ; ufual ; ordinary. 

There is an evil which I have feen common among men. 

Ecc/es. vi. 1. 

Papifls were the moft common place, and the butt 


1. Equally to be participated by a certain number. 

By making an cxplicite confent of every commoner necef- 
fary to any one’s appropriating to Jiimfelf any part of what is 
given in comma , children or fervants could not cut the meat 
which their father or maftcr had provided for them in common, 
without affigning to every one his peculiar part. Locke. 

2. Equally with another; indiferiminately. 

In a work of diis nature it is impoffiblc to avoid puerilities, 
it having that in common with dictionaries, and books of anti- 
quities. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

T o Co'mmon. v. [from the noun.] To have a joint right 
with others in fome common ground. 

Common Law contains thofc cuftoms and ufages which have, 
by long prefeription, obtained in this nation the force of laws. 
It is diftinguilhed from the ftatutc law, which owes its autho- 
rity to a«fts of parliament. 

Common Pleas. The king’s court now held in Weftminftcr- 
hall ; but anciently moveable. Gwin obferves, that ’till Henry 
III. granted the tnagna ebarta there were but two courts, the 
exchequer, and the king’s bench, fo called bccaufc it followed 
the king ; but upon the grant of that charter, the court of 
common pleas was creCk-d, and fettled at Wcftminfter. All 
civil caufes, both real and perfonal, are, or were formerly, 
tried in this court, according to the ftrict laws of the realm; 
and Fortefcue reprefenrs it as the only court for real caufes. 
T he chief judge is called the lord chief juftice of the common 
pleas, and he is affifted by three or four afiociates, created by 
letters patent from the king. Cowel. 

Co'mmon able. adj. [ from common. ] What is held in 
common. 

Much good land might be gained from forefts and chafes, 
and from other commonable places, fo as there be care taken 
that the poor commoners have no injury. Bacon's Ad. toVillers. 

Co'mmonage. n.f [from common.] The right of feeding on 
a common ; the joint right of ufing any thing in common 
with others. 

Co'mmonalty. n.f. [communauti, French.] 

1 . The common people ; the people of the lower rank. 

Bid him ftrive 

To gain the love o’ th’ commonalty, the duke 

Shall govern England. Shake/. Henry VIII. 

There is in every ftate, as we know, two portions of fub- 
jedts ; the nobles and the commonalty. Bacon, Effay 1 6. 

The emmet joined in her popular tribes 

Of commonalty. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. vii. /. 489. 

All gentlemen are almoft obliged to it ; and I know no rea- 
fon we Ihould give that advantage to the commonalty of Eng- 
land, to be foremoft in brave adtions. Dr) d. Prcf. to An. Aiir. 

2. The bulk of mankind. 

I myfelf too will ufe the fecret acknowledgment of the 
commonalty bearing record of the God of Gods. Hooker, b. iii. 

Co'mmoner. n.f. [from common.] 

j. One of the common people ; a man of low rank j of mean 
condition. 

Doubt not 

The commoners, for whom we ftand, but they. 

Upon their ancient malice, will forget. Shakejp Coriolanus. 

His great men durft not pay their court to him, ’till he had 
fatiated his thirft of blood by the death of fome of his loyal 
commoners. AddiJon's Freeholder , N p . iO. 

2. A man not noble. 

1 his commoner has worth and parts. 

Is prais’d for arms, or lov’d for arts : 

His head achs for a coronet ; . 

And who is blefs’d, that is not great ? Prior. 

3. A member of the houfe of commons. 

4. One who has a joint right in common ground. 

Much land might be gained from commonable places, fo as 
there be care taken that the poor commoners have no injury* 

Bacon's Advice to Fillers. 


5. A 


weal. 


Hooker. 


It was impoffible to make a commonweal in Ireland, without 
fi ttling of all die eftates and pofl’effions throughout the king- 

Davies on Ireland. 

A continual parliament would but keep the commonweal in 
tuiie, by preferving laws in their vigour. King Charles. 

1 here is no body in the commonwealth of learning who does 
not profefs himfelf a lover of truth. Locke 

A I he publick ; the general body of the people. 

Such a prince. 

So kind a father of the commomveql. Shakcfp. Henry IV. 
heir fons are well tutored by you : you are a good mem- 
ber of the commonwealth. Shake/peares Love's Labour Loll. 
?• A government in which the fupreme power is lodged in the 
people ; a republiek. 


Did he, or do yet any of them, imagine 

J hi* irr»l* ...... . 1 .1 H <• 1 n . 0 


Vol 1 “° dS WOuW flccp to fuch a Stygian pradice. 


COM 


Shakefpeare’ 
Advice ; warning ’ 


. A ftudent of the fecond rtnk at the univerfity of Oxford ; one 
that cats at the common table. 

6. A proftitutc. . 

Behold this ring, 

Whofe high rtfped, and rich validity, 

Did lack a parallel : yet, for all that. 

He gave it to a commoner o’ th’ camp. 

Common i'tioN. n.f. [commonitio, Latin.] 

inftrudion. _ . r „ 

Co'mmonlv. adv. [from common.] Frequently; ufually ; or- 
dinarily. 

This hand of your s requires 
Much e alligation, cxercife devout ; 

For here’s a ftrong and fweating devil here. 

That commonly rebels. Shakefpeare s Othello. 

A "reat difeate may change the frame of a body, though, 
if it lives to recover ftrength, it commonly returns to its natural 

conftitution. ’ 

Co'mmonness. h f. [from common.] 

1 . Equal participation among many. 

Nor can the commonncjs of the guilt obviate the cenfure, 
there being nothing more frequent than for men to accufe their 
own faults in other perfons. Government of the Tongue, f. 6. 

2. Frequent occurrence ; frequency. 

Blot out tli at maxim, res nolunt diu male adminiflrari : the 
commmnefs makes me not know who is the author; but fure 
he muft be fomc modern. Swift. 

To Commonpla'ce. v.a. To reduce to general heads. 

I do not apprehend any difficulty in collecting and cornmon- 
placiug an univcrfal hiftory from the whole body of hiftorians. 

Felton on the CtaJJicks. 

Com monti. ace-book. n.f. A book in which things to be 
remembered are ranged under general heads. 

I turned to my commonplace book, and found his cafe under 
the word coquette. Toiler, N°. 107. 

Co'mmOns. n.f. 

1. 'Ihe vulgar; the lower people ; thofc who inherit no honours. 

Little office 

The hateful commons will perform for us ; 

Except, like curs, to tear us all in pieces. Shakcfp. Richard II. 

Hath he not pafs’d the nobles and the commons ? Shakcfp. 

Thefe three to kings and chiefs their feenes difplay, 

Thq reft before the ignoble commons play. Dryden' s Fables. 

The gods of greater nations dwell around. 

And, on the right and left, the palace bound ; 

'Flic commons where they can : the nobler fort. 

With %vinding doors wide open, front the court. Dryden. 

2. The lower houfe of parliament, by which the people are rc- 
prefented, and of which the members are chofen by the 
people. 

My good lord. 

How now for mitigation of this hill 
Urg’d by the commons ? Doth his majefty 
Incline to it, or no ? Shakefpeare ' s Henry VI. 

In the houfe of comm:m many gentlemen, unfatisfied of his 
guilt, aurft not condemn him. King Charles. 

3. Food; fare; diet: fo called from colleges, where it is eaten 
in common. 

He painted himfelf of a dove-colour, and took his commons 
with the pigeons. L'Eflrange. 

Mean while Ihe quench’d her fury at the flood. 

And with a lenten fallad cool’d her blood : 

Their commons, though butcoarfe, were nothing fcant; 

Nor did their minds an equal banquet want. Dryden. 

The do&or now obeys the lummons. 

Likes both his company and commons ; 

Difplays his talent ; fits ’till ten ; 

Next day invited, comes again. Swift. 

Common we'al* 7 , r , . 

CummoNwe'alth. V'J' L from common and weal, or wealth.] 

1. A polity; an cftablilhed form of civil life. 

I wp foundations bear up publick focieties ; the one incli- 
nation, whereby all men defire fociable life ; the other an or- 
der agreed upon, touching the manner of their union in livin'* 
together : the latter is that which we call the law of a common- 


Againft that commonwealth which they have founded. JohnfitU 
Commonwealths were nothing more, in their original, buC 


Commonwealths were nothing 

;s, by force of o 

they have extended thcmfelves into mighty 


J 444 O ' . 

free cities; though fometimes, by force of orders and dilct— 
■ ■ » domi- 


pline, ..... - -- ' TempU . 

nions. , , f 

Co'mmorance. 7 n.f. [from commorant.] Dwelling; habita- 

Co'mmorancy. $ tion; abode; refidence. 

The very quality, carriage, and place of cammorance of 

witnefl’es, L onfl 


An archbifliop, out of ..... 

archbifhop of the province where he has his abode and com - 
morancy. Flyliffe' s Parergon. 

COMMORANT. adj. [commorant, Latin.] Reiidcnt; dwell- 
ing; inhabiting. 


Tiie abbot may demand and recover his monk, that is com- 
morant and refiding in another monaftery. Alyffe's Parergon. 

Commo'tion. n.f [commotio, Latin.] 

1. Tumult; difturbance; combuftion ; fedition; publick difor- 
der; infurredlion. 

By flatt’ry he hath won the common hearts ; 

And when he’ll pleafe to make commotion, 

’Tis to be fear’d they all will follow him. Shake/. Henry VI. 

When ye Ihall hear of wars and co/itmolions, be not terrified. 

Luke xxi. 9. 

The Iliad confifb of battles and a continual commotion ; 
the Odyfley in patience and wifdom. Broom's Notes on the Odyff. 

2. Perturbation; diforder of mind ; heat; violence; agitation. 

Some ftrange commotion 

Is in his brain ; he bites his lips, and ftarts. Shak. Hen. VIII. 

He could not debate any thing without fome commotion , 
when the argument was not of moment. Clarendon. 

3. Difturbance; reftlefnefs. 

Sacrifices were offered when an earthquake happened, that 
he would allay the commotions of the water, and put an end 
to the earthquake. IVcodward’ 5 Natural Hifiory , p. iii. 

Com mo' 1 ioner. n.f. [from commotion.] One that caufes com- 
motions ; a difturber of the peace. A word not in ufe. 

The people more regarding commotioners than commiffioners, 
flocked together, as clouds clufter againft a ftorm. Hayward. 

To Commo'ie. v.a. [commoveo, Latin.] Todifturb; to agi- 
tate ; to put into a violent motion ; to unfettie. 

Strait the fands, 

Commov'd around, in gathering eddies play. Fhomf. Summer. 

To CO'MMUNE. v. n. [cotnmttnico, Lat.J To converfe; lo 
ta together; to impart fentiments mutually. 

So Jong as Guj on with her communed. 

Unto the ground Ihe call her modeft eye ; 

And ever and anon, with rofy red. 

The bafliful blood her fnowy cheeks did dye. Fairy §>tieen. 

I will commune with you of fuch things, 

That want no ears but your’s. Shak. Meafurc for Meafure. 

They would forbear open hoftility, and refort unto him 
peaceably, that they might commune together as friends. Hayw. 

Then commune, how that day they beft may ply 

Their growing work. Milton's Par ad' felLofl, b. ix. /. 20 r. 

Ideas, as ranked under names, are thole that, for the moft 
part, men reafon of within themfclves, and always thofe 
which they commune about with others. ' Locke. 

Com municabi'lity. n.f [from communicable.] The quality 
of being communicated ; capability to be imparted. 


Commu'mcable. adj. [from communicate.] 


2. 


I hat which may become the common pofieffion of more 
than one ; with to. 

Sith eternal life is communicable unto all, it behooveth that 
the word of God be fo likewife. Hooker, b. v.Jefi. 20, 

1 hat which may be imparted, cr recounted ; with to. 

Nor let thine own inventions hope 
Things not reveH’d, which th’ invifiblc kine. 

Only omnifeient, hath fupprefs’d in night, 

7 0 none communicable in earth or heav’n. Milton's Par. Lojl. 
1 he happy place 

Rather inflames thy torment, reprefenting 
Loftblifs, to thee no more communicable. Milton's Par. Rcr 
Communicant, n.f. [from communicate.] One who is pre- 
lent, as a woilhippcr, at the celebration of the Lord’s Supper • 
one who participates of the bleilbd facrament. * 

Communicants have ever ufed it ; and we, by the form of the 
very utterance, do Ihew we ufe it as communicants. Hooker 
A conftant frequenter of worlhip, and a ncver-failin^ 
monthly communicant. Atterlwrd, '• 0 

To COMMUNICATE. [communico,t 
i. o impart to others what is in our own power; to make 
others partakers ; to confer a joint poflbffion ; to beftow 

k to— 
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I learned diligently, and do communicate wifdom liberally : I 
do not hide her riches. IVifd. vii. 1 3. 

Charles the hardy would communicate his fee rets with none ; 
and lead of all, thofe fecrcts which troubled him mod. Bacon. 
He communicated thofe thoughts only with the lord Digby, 
the lord Colepeper, and the chancellor of the exchequer. 

Clarendon , b. viii. 

3. It had anciently the prepofition with before the perfon, to 
whom communication either of benefits or knowledge was made. 

A journey of much adventure, which, to (hew the ftrength 
of his privacy, had been before not communicated with any 
other. JVotton. 

4. Now it has only to. 

Let him, that is taught in the word, communicate unto him 
that teacheth. Gal.v i. 6. 

His majefty frankly promifed, that he could not, in any 
decree, communicate to any perfon the matter, before he had 
talcen and communicated to them his own refolutions. Clarendon. 

Thofe who fpeak in publick, are better heard when they 
difeourfe by a lively genius and ready memory, than when 
• •• - •• ■ • ■- * v - : - u Watts. 


Taylor, 
the boufes 


they read all they would communicate to their hearers. 

To Communicate, v. n. 

1 . To partake of the blefled facramcnt. 

The primitive Chriftians communicated every Any. 

2. To have fomething in common with another; as, 
communicate , there is a paffage between them common to botn, 
by which cither mav be entered from the other. 

The whole body is nothing but a fyftem of fuch canals, 
which all communicate with one another, mediately or imme- 
diately. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Communication, n.f. [from communicate .] 

1 . The ait of imparting benefits or knowledge. 

Both together ferve completely for the reception and com- 
munication of learned knowledge. Holder s Elements of Speec j. 

2 Common boundary or inlet ; pafi'agc or means, by which 
from one place there is a way without interruption to another. 

The map fhews the natural communication providence has 
formed between the rivers and lakes ot a country at 16 great a 

diflance from the fea. , on J tal f 

The Euxinc fea is conveniently fituated for trade, by the 
communication it has both with Afia and Europe. Arbutonot 

3. Interchange of knowledge; good intelligence between feveral 

perfens. _ , . . 

Secrets may be carried fo far, as to flop the communication 
neccflary among all who have the management of affairs. Swift. 

a. Conference ; convcrfation. 

Abner had cirnsnunication with the elders of Ifracl, ay- 
ine, ye fought for David in times paft to be king over you: 

now then do it. , . 2 ni ' V* 

The chief end of language, in communication, being to be 

underflood, words ferve not for that end, when anv word does 
not excite in the hearers the fame idea which it Hands for in 

the mind of the fpeaker. , , T r 1"' Y 

Communicative, adj. [from communicate.] nc ,n ? , 
make advantages common ; liberal of benefits or mow c ge , 

notclofe; not felfifh. . 

We conceive them more than fome envious and mercenary 
gardeners will thank us for; but they deferve not the name of 
that communicative and noble profefEon. kvt yn s a. cm in , 
We think we have fufficiently paid for our want ot pru- 
dencc, and determine for the future to be \eb communicative. 

’ Swift and Pope's Preface. 

Communicativeness, n.f. [from communicative.] The qua- 
lity of being communicative, of bellowing or imparting 

nefits or knowledge. . . , ,, . • „ 

He is not only the moft communicative of all beings, but 

he will alfo communicate himfelf in fuch meafurc as ent y 

to fatisfy ; otherwife fome degrees of conmwncativenefs would 

be wanting. . 

Commu'nion. n.f. [commutiio, Latin. [ ; at ; on 

1. Intercourfe ; fellowlhip ; common poffcffton ; part'cipat 0 
of fomething in common ; interchange of tra .^ ,on . s ; 

Confider, finally, the angels, £ having w thus *at «« 
muuion which the apoftlc to the Hebrew® noteth , and 1 
zngds have not diftlaincd 

W Wn^Tby<»Ha«. fufficien. » furnUh oarfclvca 
with competent itores for Jhch a hie as out naom^j* ^ 
therefore we are natura^ induce < ^ . |Q 

'fistful AS 

Thou, fo pleas’d. 

Can’d raife thy creature to ^^M^oLadife Lojl. 
Ot union, or communion, deifyd. " and arc made 

Wc maintain communion w.ith God mm » Fiddes 

in the fame degree partakers ot the Divine Nat • • 

The common or publick celebration of the Lord s Supper , 
the oartici nation of the blefled facramcnt. . . • • 

ft fofolved ** *. ; £££ 

all churches Ihould be altered 
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Tertullian reporteth, that the picture of Chrift was engraven 
upon the communion cup. Peacbam on Drawing. 

3. A common or publick act. 

Men began publickly to call on the name of the Lord j 
that is, they ferved and praifed God by communion , and i n 
publick manner. Raleigh's Hi/lory of the World. 

4. Union in the common worlhip of any church. 

Bare communion with a good church, can never alone make 
a good man ; for, if it could, we Ihould have no bad ones. 

South's Sermons. 

Ingenuous men have lived and died in the communion of 
that church. Siillingficet. 

Commu'nity. n.f. [eommunitas, Latin.] 



- - - j • l J — J 

The commonwealth ; the body politick. 

How could communities , 

Degrees in fchools, and brotherhood in cities, 

But by degree, fland inauthcntick place? Sh. Trail, and Greff. 
Not in a Angle perfon only, but in a community or multi- 
tude of men. Hammond’s Fundamentals. 

This parable may he. aptly enough expounded of the laws 
that fecure a civil community. L’Ejlrange. 

It is not defigned for her own ufe, but for the whole com- 
munity. Addifon' s Guardian, N°. 157. 

The love of our country is imprefled on our mind, for the 
prefervation of the community. Addifon' s Freeholder , N°. 5. 

He lives not for himfelf alone, but hath a regard in all his 
a dlions to the great community. Atterlury. 

2. Common poflcflion ; the Hate contrary to property or appro- 
priation. 

This text is far from proving Adam foie proprietor, it is 
a confirmation of the original community of all things. Locke. 

3. Frequency; commonnefs. 

He was but, as the cuckow is in June, 

Heard, not regarded ; feen, but with fuch eyes. 

As, fick ar.d blunted with community , 

Afford no extraordinary gaze. Shakefpcare. 

Commutabi'lit y. n.f. [from commutable.] The quality of 
being capable of exchange. 

Com mu't able. adj. [from commute.] That may be ex- 
changed for fomething elfe ; that may be bought off, or ran- 
fomed. 

Commuta'tion. n.f. [from commute.] 

1. Change; alteration. 

An innocent nature could hate nothing that was innocent : 
in a word, fo great is the commutation , that the foul then hated 
only that which now only it loves, i. e. fin. South’s Sermons. 

2 . Exchange ; the ad of giving one thing for another. 

The whole univerfe is fupported by giving and returning, 
by commerce and commutation. South s Sermons ; 

According; to the prefent temper of mankind, it is abfolute- 
ly neccflary that there be fome method and means of commu- 
tation, as that of money. Roy on the Creation. 

The ufe of money in the commerce and traffick of man- 
kind, is that of faving the commutation of more bulky com- 
modities. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

3. Ranfom ; the aft of exchanging a corporal for a pecuniary 

punifliment. . . 

The law of God had allowed an evafion, that^ is, by way 
of commutation or redemption. Brawn’s V ulgar Errours, b. v. 

Commu'tative. adj. [from commute.] Relative to exchange, 
as commutative jujlice, that honefty which is exercifcd in traf- 
fick, and which is contrary to fraud in bargains. 

To COMMUTE, v. a. \commuto, Latin.] 

1. To exchange ; to put one thing in the place of another ; to 

give «r receive one thing for another. , 

~ This will commute our talks, exchange thefe plcafant and 
gainful ones, which God afligns, for thofe uneafy and inn t- 
lefs ones we impofe on ourfelvcs. Decay of 

2. To buy off, or ranfom one obligation by another. 

Some commute fwcaring for whoring ; as if for ^“ 
the one were a difpenfation for the other. L J 

To Commu'te. v.n. To attone ; to bargain for exemp ^ 
Thofe inftitutions which God defigned for mca j? • ftead 
mc „ in holincfs. they look upon as a pr.v.lcg 
of it, and to commute for it. . • . 

Commu'tual. adj. [c.» and mutual.] Mutual; recip 

ukd only hcarts , an d hymen did our haniE, . 

Unite commutual in molt fiicrcd bands 

There, with commutual zeal, we both had ltro 
In ads of dear benevolence and love ; 

Brothers in peace, not rivals m commnnd. P p WillV 

COMPACT, n.f. [paflum, Latin.] A contrail , , a 
an agreement ; a mutual and fettled appointment ewe 
or more, to do or to forbear fomething. 

I hope the king made peace with all ot us ; m 

And the con fall is firm and true in me. 

In the beginnings of fpeech there was an ™P» clt 
founded upon common conle-nt, that ue 1 w »> t j, c i r 
gcltures. Ihould be figns whereby they wou.J exp ^ 


Clarendon. thoughts. 


To 
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J J U Inform her full of my particular fears ; 

And thereto add fuch reafons of your own, 

As may compalt it more. Shakefpcare s King Lear. 

Nor are the nerves of his compalied ftrength 
Stretch’d, and diffolv’J into unftnew’d length. Denham. 

Bv what degrees this earth’s compared fphere 
Was harden’d, woods, and rocks, and towns to bear. Rofcom. 
This difeafe is more dangerous as the folids arc more ltriet 
,„d unfaM. and confcquunUy more fo pcopfo 

Now the bright fun compalt s the precious ftonc. 

Imparting radiant luftre, like his own. E/ackmore s Creation. 

2 . To make out of fomething. 

If he, compalt of jars, grow mufical, ' 

We fliall have ftiortly difeord in the fpheres. Shakefpcare. 

3. To league with. 

Thou pernicious woman, 

CanpaP. with her that’s gone, think’ll thou thy oaths, 
Though they would fwear down each particular fact. 

Were tellinionies. Shakefp. Meafure far Meafurc. 

4. To join together; to bring into a fyftem. 

We fee the world fo compared, that each thing preferveth 
other things, and alfo itfclf. Hooker , b. i. f. 9. 

Compa'ct. adj. [ compallus , Latin.] 

1. Firm ; folid ; ciofe; denfe ; of firm texture. 

Is not the denfity greater in free and open fpaces, void of 
air and other groftcr bodies, than within the pores of water, 
glafs, cryftal, gems, and other compalt bodies. Newton's Opt. 

Without attraction the diftevered particles of th e chaos 
could never convene into fuch great compalt mafles as the 
planets. Bentley. 

•1. Brief ; as a compalt difeourfe. 

Comp a'cteun ess. n.f. [from compalt cd.] Firmncfs; denfity; 
Sticking or compaltednrfs , being natural to denfity, requires 
fome excels of gravity in proportion to the denfity, or lomc 
other outward violence, to break it. Digby on Bodies. 

Thofe atoms arc fuppofed infrangible, extremely compacted 
and hard ; which compalicdntfs and hardnefs is a demonftra- 
tion, that nothing could be produced by them. Cheyne. 

Compa'ctly. adv. [from compalt.] 

1. Clofcly; denfely 

2. With neat joining; with good compaflurc. 

Compactness, n.f. [from compalt.] Firmncfs; elofenefs; 

denfity. 

The reft, by reafon of the compaltnefs of terreftrial 
matter, cannot make its way to wells. Woodw. Nat. Hijlory. 

Co.mp.v’cture. n.f. [from compalt.] Structure ; manner in 
which any thing is joined together ; compagination. 

And over it a fair portcullis hong. 

Which to the gate diredlly did incline. 

With comeiy compals and compalt ure ftrong. 

Neither unfecmly Ihort, nor yet exceeding long. Fat. Qttecn. 

COMP A GES. n.f. [Latin.] A fyftem of many parts united. 
The organs in animal bodies are only a regular compagcs of 
pipes and veflels, for the fluids to pafs through. Ray. 

Com paginaTion. n f [compago, Latin.] Union ; llruc- 
ture ; junction ; connexion ; contexture. 

'I he intire or broken compagination of the magnetical 
fabrick under it. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. ii. c. 2. 

Co'm p a nabl e n e ss. n.f. [from company.] The quality of 
being a good companion; fociablcnefs ; a word not now in 


His eyes full of merry fimplicity, his words of hearty com- 
^ panablenefi. ■ ' Sidney, b. ii. 

CompaNion. n. f. [ compagnon , French.] See COMPANY. 

1 . One with whom a man frequently converfcs, or with whom 
he lharcs his hours of relaxation. It differs from friend, as 
acquaintance from confidence. 

How now, my lord, why do you keep alone ? 

Of forrieft fancies your companions make ? Shake/. Macbeth. 

Seme friend is a companion at the table, and will not con- 
tinue in the day of thy affliction. Ecclus.v i. 10. 

With anxious doubts, with raging paflions torn, 

No fweet companion near, with whom to mourn. Prior. 

1 . A partner ; an aflbeiate. 

Fpaphroditus, my brother and companion in labour, and 
feflow foldicr. P/,, 7 , ii. 25. 

3- A familiar term of contempt ; a fellow. 

I fcorn you, feurvy companion! What? you poor, bafe, 
rafcally, cheating, lack-linnen mate : away, you mouldy 
rogue, away. Shatefpeare’s Henry IV. p. ii. 

It gives boldnefs to every petty companion to fpread ru- 
mours to my defamation, in places where I cannot be prefent. 

Raleigh's Ejfays. 
adj. [from companion.] Fit for good fel- 


Com paNtonable. 
lowlhip; focial; agreeable. 

He had a more companionable wit, and fwayed more 

1 r» rr^r>.l 


nionablc manner. 



COM 


Timon . 


Companionship, n.f [from companion.] 

1 . Company ; train. 

Alcibiades, and fome twenty horle, ? 

All of companionfkip. Shakefpcare s 

2 . Fellowlhip ; aflbeiation. 

If it be honour in your wars, to feem 
The fame you are not, which, for your bell ends, 

You call your policy ; how is’c lefs, or worfc, 

That it £hall hold companionjhip in peace 
With honour as in war. Shakefpcare s Corn. anus. 

CO'M P ANY. n.f. [compagnie, French; either from con and 
pagus, one of the fame town ; or con and panis, one that eat? 
of the fame mefs.J 

1 . Perfons affembled together ; a body of men. 

Go, carry fir John Falftaff to the Fleet; 

Take all his company along with him. Shakefp. Henry i 
Honeft company, 1 thank you all, 

That have beheld me give away myfelf _ . 

To this moll patient, fweet, and virtuous wife. Shakcjp. 

2 . Perfons affembled for the entertainment of each other ; an 
affembly of pleafure. 


A crowd is not company, and faces are 


gallery of pic- 
'acon, Effay 28. 


but a : 

tures, where there is no love. bacon, 

3. Perfons confidcred as allembled for convcrfation ; or, as ca- 
pable of convcrfation and mutual entertainment. 

Monficur Zulichem came to inc among the reft of the good 
company of the town. Temfle. 

Knowledge of men and manners, the freedom of habitudes, 
and converlation with the bell company of both fexe$, is ne- 
ceffary. _ Dryden. 

4. The Hate of a companion ; the a£t of accompanying ; con- 
vention; fellowlhip. 

It is more pleaYant to enjoy the company of him that can 
fpeak fuch words, than by fuch words to be perfuaded to fol- 
low folitarinefs. Sidney. 

Nor will I wretched thee 

In death forfake, but keep thee company. Dryd. Fables. 

Abdallah grew by degrees fo enamoured of her convcrfa- 
tion, that he did not think he lived when he was not in com- 
pany with his beloved Balfora. Guardian, N°. 167. 

5. A number of perfons united for the execution or performance 
of any thing ; a band. 

Shakcfpeare was an ablor, when there were feven companies 
of players in the town together. Dennis. 

6. Perfons united in a j fint trade or partnership. 

7. A number of fome particular rank or profelfion, united by 
fome charter ; a body corporate ; a corporation. 

This emperor feems to have been the firft who incorpo- 
rated the feveral trades of Rome into companies, with their 
particular privileges. Arbutlmot on Coins. 

8. A fubdivifion of a regiment of foot ; fo many as are un- 
der one captain. 

Every captain brought with him thrice fo many in his com- 
pany as was expected. Knolles’s Hijlory of the Turks. 

9. To bear Company. 7 To accompany ; to affociate with ; to 
To keep Company. J be a companion to. 

I do defire thee 

To bear me company, and go with me. Shakefpcare. 

Thofe Indian wives are loving fools, and may do well to 
keep company with the Arrias and Portias of old Rome. Dryd. 

Admitted to that equal Iky, 

His faithful dog lhall bear him company. Pcpe’s Effay on Man. 

10. To keep Company. To frequent houfes of entertainment. 

11. Sometimes in an ill fenfe. 


Why Ihould he call her whore ? Who keeps her company f 

Shakefpcare’ s Othello. 


fC " OWS - Clarendon, b. viiL 

a nionauly. adv. [from companionable.] I11 a compa- 


To Co'mpany. v. a. [from the noun ] To accompany ; ta 
attend ; to be companion to ; to be aflbeiated with. 

I am 

The foldicr that did company thefe three. Shakcf. Cymlelinc. 

T hus, through what path foe’er of life we rove. 

Rage companies our hate, and grief our love. Prior. 

To Co'mpany. v. n. To affociate one’s felf with. 

I wrote to you not to company with fornicators. 1 Cor. v. 9. 
Co'mparable. adj. [from To compare.] Worthy to be com- 
pared : of equal regard ; worthy to contend for preference. 

This prefent world affordeth not any thing comparable unto 
the publick duties of religion. Hooker, b. v. f it. 6. 

A man comparable with any of the captains of that age, an 
excellent foldicr both by fea and land. Knolles’s Hijl.of thcTurks. 

rhere is no bleffmg of life comparable to the enjoyment of 
adifcrcet and virtuous friend. Addifon’ s Speltaiorj N°. 95. 

Co'mparably. adv. [from comparable.] In a manner worthy 
to be compared. ~ 3 

There could no form for fuch a roval ufe be ccmtarab’y 
imagined, like that of the forefaid nation. Wotton's Arehitelt 
Comparates. n.f. [from compare.] In hogick, the two things 
compared to one another. * 

Co'mpar ati ve. adj. [eomparativus , Latin ] 

1. Fftimatcd by comparifon ; notpofitive; not abfolute. 

Thou wert dignified enough, 

Fv’11 to the point of envy, If ’twere made 

Comparative 
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Cbmparative for your virtues* to be (tiled 
I he under hangman of his realm. Sbaktfp. Cymbeline. 

T here refteth t!ie comparative that is, granted that it is 
cither lawlul or binding ; yet whether other things be not to 
be preferred before the extirpation of hercfies. Bacon. 

f he flower or bloflbm is a pofitive good ; although the re- 
move of it, to give place to the fruit, be a comparative good. 

Bacon s Colours of Good and Evil. 

I his bubble, by rcafon of its comparative levity to the fluid 
that indoles it, would neccll'arily alcend to the top. Bentley. 

2. Having the power of comparing dift'erent things. 

Beauty is not known by an eye or nofe : it confifts in a 
fymmetry, and it is the comparative faculty which notes it. 

Glanvi tie's Scepfts Scientifca. 

3- [In grammar.] The comparative degree exprclles more of 
any quantity in one thing than in another ; as, the right hand 
is the ftronger. 

Comparatively, adv. [from comparative.) In a (rate of 
comparifon; according to eftimate made by companion ; not 
pofttively. 

The good cr evil, which is removed, may be e (teemed 
good or evil comparatively , and not pofitivcly or (imply. Bacon. 

In this world whatever is called good is comparatively with 
other things of its kind, or with the evil mingled in its com- 
pofttion ; fo he is a good man that is better than men com- 
monly are, or in whom the good qualities arc more than the 
bad. Temple. 

The vegetables being comparatively higher than the ordinary 
tcrreftrial matter of the globe, fubfided lad. Woodward. 

But how few, comparatively , are the inftanccs of this wife 
application ! Rogers. 

To COMPA'RE. v. a. [ compare , Latin.] 

1. To make one thing the meafure of another ; to efiimate the 
relative goodnefs or badnefc, or other qualities, of any one 
tiling, by obferving how it differs from fomethlng clfc. 

I will hear Brutus fpeak.' 

I will hear Caflius, and compare their reafons. Shakefpeare. 

They mcafuring thcmfelvcs by themfelves, and comparing 
themfelves among themfelvcs, are not wife. 2 Cor. x. 1 2. 

No man can think it grievous, who confidcrs the pleafure 
and fweetnefs of love, and the glorious victory of overcoming 
evil with good ; and 'then compares thefe with the reftlcfs tor- 
ment, and perpetual tumults, of a malicious and revengeful 
(pirit. Tillotfon, Sermon vi. 

He that has got the ideas of numbers, and hath taken the 
pains to compare one, two, and three to fix, cannot chufe but 
know they arc equal. Locke. 

Thus much of the wrong judgment men make of prefent 
and future pleafure and pain, when they are compared together, 
and fo the abfent confidercd as future. Locke. 

2. It may be obferved, that when the comparifon intends only 
fimilitude or illudration by likenefs, we ufe to before the thing 
brought for illudration ; as, he compared anger to a fire. 

Solon compared the people unto the fea, and orators and 
counfcllors to the winds; for that the fea would be calm and 
quiet, if the winds did not trouble it. Bacon's apophthegms. 

3. When two perfons or tilings are compared, to difeover their 
relative proportion of any quality, with is ufed before the 
thing ufed as a meafure. 

Black Macbeth 

Will feem as pure as fnow, being compar'd 

With my confinel'efs harms. Shakefpeare' s Macbeth. 

To compare 

Small things with greateft. Milton s Paradife Regained , b. iv. 

He carv'd in iv’ry fuch a maid fo fair. 

As nature could not with his art compare. Drydcn. 

If he compares this tranflation with the original, he will 
find that the three firft (tanzas arc rendered almoft word for 
word. Addfon's Spectator, N°. 229. 

4. To compare is, in Spenfer, ufed after the Latin comparo, for 
to get ; to procure ; to obtain. 

But, both from back and belly, dill diJ fpare 
To fill his hags, and riches to compare. Baity £)ucen, b. i. 

Compare, n.f [from the verb.] 

j. The (late of being compared ; comparative eftimate; com- 
parifon ; poflibility of entering into comparifon. 

There I the rareft things have feen. 

Oh, things without compare. Suckling. 

As their final! galleys may not hold compare 
With our tall (hips. Waller. 

Beyond compare the Son of God was feen 
Moll .glorious. Milton s Paradife Lojl, b. iii. /. 138. 

z. Simile; fimilitude; illudration by companion. 

True (wains in love dial] in the world to come. 

Approve their truths by Troilus; when their rhimes. 

Full of proted, and oath, and big compare. 

Want (unifies. Shakefpeare' s Troilus and Crejfida. 

Comparison, n.f [comparaifon , French.] 

j . The act of comparing. 

Natalis Gomes, comparing his parts with thofe of a man, 
reckons his claws among them, whicli are much more like 


on the comparifon too 
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thofe of a lion : fo cafy it is to drive 
far, to make it good. r 

Our author faves me the comparifon with SSf 
fays, that herein he is to imitate the tragick P oct° ' *n , hc 

2. 1 lie date of being compared. ° P Drydcn. 

n. l u **!! ri S htl y cft «mate what we call good and evil 
(hall find it lies much in comparifon. = ”? we 

Ohje6ts near our view arc apt to be thought greater 
thofe of a larger fizc that are more remote • and Vo ir ; u 
pleafure and pain : the prefent is apt to carrv it ->nri r' ta 
a didance have the difad vantage in the comparifon. ' Locke 

3. A comparative edimate ; proportion. J k ' 

It men would five as religion requires, the world would l,» 
a inod lovely and definable place, in comparifon of what now 

One can fcarcc imagine how fo plentiful afifil diouW b"l 

• come fo miterably unpeopled, in comparifon of what it once 

. ... . . , , . Addifons Remarks on ftalv 

4. A fimilcm wrtungorfpeakmg; an illudration by fimiiffi 

As fair and as good a kind of hand in hand comparifon , had 
been fomething too fair and too good for any lady in britnny. 

5. [In grammar] The formation of an adjedive through its 

To V COMpSt fl S n,fication 5 . ^Jjfong, Jlrmger, f range ft. 

lo COMPAR r [compamr, Fr. from con and ,arL, 

Lat.] I o divide ; to n>ark out a general defign into its va- 
rious parts and fubdivtfions. 

I make hade to the cading and comparting of the wo- ’ e 

r W Z , rr Wottmi s Architecture. 

Co MPA ktiment. n.f. [ compartment , French.] Adivifion of 
picture, or defign. 

1 he circumference is divided into twelve compartments, 
each containing a complete picture. p cp J 

Comparti'tion. n.f. [from compart.] P ' 

1 . 1 he act of comparting or dividing. 

2. The parts marked out, or feparated ; a feparate part. 

I heir temples and amphitheatres needed no cotnpartitions. 

_ . Wotton's Architecture. 

Compartment, n.f. [compart intent, French.] Divifion; fe- 
parate part of a defign. 

The fquare will make you ready for all manner of compart- 
ments, bafes, pedcdals, and buildings. Peacham on Drawing. 

To CO'MPASS. v. a. [ compaJJ'er , Fr. compafj'arc , Ital. pajfibus 
metiri, Latin.] 

1. I o encircle; to environ; tofurround; to inclofe. 

A darkfome way, 

That deep defeended through the hollow ground, 

And was with dread and horrour compajfed around. Fairy Q. 

I fee thee compafs' d with thy kingdom’s peers, 

That fpeak my falutation in their minds. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Now all the blellings 

Of a glad father compafs thee about ! Shakefpeare' s Tenpeff. 
The (hady trees cover him with their (hadow : the wallows 
of the brook compafs him about. Job, xl. 22. 

Obferve the crowds that cimpafs him around. Dryd. Virg. 

To dare that death, I will approach yet nigher; 

Thus, wert thou compajfcd with circling fire. Drydcn. 
To walk round anything. 

Old Chorineus compafs’d thrice the crew. 

And dipp’d an olive-branch in holy dew. 

Which thrice he fprinkl’d round. Dry den's Ain. 

3. To beleaguer; to befiege; to block. 

1 hine enemies (hall caft a trench about thee, and compafs 
thee round, and keep thee in on every fide. Luke, xix. 43. 

4. Tografp ; to inclofe in the arms; to feize. 

5. To obtain; to procure; to attain; to have in the power. 

That w’hich by wifdom he faw to be requifite for that 
people, was by as great wifdom compajfed. Hooked s Preface. 

His mafter being one of great regard. 

In court to compajs any fuit not hard. Hubbard' s Ta’e. 

If I can check my erring love, I will ; 

If not, to compafs her I’ll ufe my (kill. Shakefpeare. 

How can you hope to compajs your defigns, 

And not difiemble them ? Denham's Sophy. 

The knowledge of what is good and what is evil, whr.t 
ought and what ought not to be done, is a thing too large to 
be compajfed, and too hard to be mallered, without brains and 
(tudy, parts and contemplation. South. 

He had a mind to make himfelf mafter of Weymouth, if 
he could compafs it without engaging his army before it. Claren. 

The church of Rome createth titular patriarchs of Con- 
ftantinople and Alexandria ; fo loth is the pope to lofe the re- 
membrance of any title that he hath once compared. Brernvood. 

invention is the firft part, and abfolutcly neceffary to them 
both ; yet no rule ever was, or ever can be given, how to 
compafs it. Drydcn s Dufrejnoy. 

In ev’ry work regard the writer’s end. 

Since none can compajs more than they intend. Pope 

6 . [In law'.] To take meafures preparatory to anything; 
to compafs the dea:h of the king. 

Co'mpass. n.f (from the verb.] 

l. Circle; round. 

This 


2. 


as, 
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This day I breathed firft ; time is come round ; 

And where 1 did begin, there flia.ll I end : 

My file is run its compafs. Shakefp. Julius Leeja 

z. Extent; reach; grafp. 

O, Juliet, I already know thy grief; 

It (trains 11 c pad the compajs of hiy wits. Shakejpearc. 
T hat whu,h is out of the compajs ot any man’s power, is 
to that man impoflible. Ruth's Sermons. 

How few there are may be juflly bewailed, the compajs oi 
them extending but from the time ot Hippocrates to that o* 
Marcus Antoninus. Temple. 

Animals in their generation are wifer than the Tons of men ; 
but their wifdom is confined to a few particulars, and lies in a 
very narrow compafs. Addifon s Spectator, N 120. 

This author hath tried the force and compafs of our lan- 
guage with much fuccefs. Swift. 

3. Space; room ; limits. 

No left than the compafs of twelve books is taken up in 
t ) ;c f c . Pope's Ejfay on Homer's Battles. 

The hngliftt are good confederates in an enterprize which 
may be difpatched in a (hcvt compafs ol time. AdcliJ Freeholder. 

You have heard what hath been here done for the poor by 
the five hofpitals and the workhoufe, within the compajs of one 
year, and towards the end of a long, expenfive war. Atterb. 

4. Er.clofurc; circumference. 

And their mount Palatine, 

Th’ imperial palace, compajs huge, and high 

The ftructure. Milton's Paradife Regained, b. iv. /. 50. 

Old Rome from fuch a race deriv’d her birth. 

Which now on fev’n high hills tiiumphant reigns. 

And in that empafs all the world contains. Dryd. Virg G, or. 

5. A departure from the right line; an indirect advance; as, to 
fetch a empafs round the camp. 

6. Moderate (pace ; moderation; due limits. 

Certain it is, that in two hundred years before (I fpeak 
within ccmptij . ) no fuch commiflion had been executed in 
either of thefe provinces. Davies on Ireland. 

Nothing is likelier to keep a man within compajs than the 
having conftantly before his eyes the ftate of his affairs, in a 
regular courfe of account. Locke. 

7. The power of the voice to exprefs the notes of muftek. 

You would found me from my lowed note to the top of my 
compajs. Shakefpeare’ s Hamlet. 

From harmony, from heavenly harmony. 

This univerfal frame began : 

From harmony to harmony. 

Through all the compafs of the notes it ran. 

The diapafon clofing full in man. Drydcn. 

8. [This is rarely ufed in the lingular ] The inftrument with 
which circles arc drawn. 

If they be two, they are two fo, 

As (lift twin compajfcs are two : 

Thy foul, the fixt foot, makes no (how 

To move ; but doth, if th’ other do. Donne. 

In his hand 

He took the golden compajfcs, prepar’d 
In God's eternal (lore, to circumfcribe 
1 his univerfe, and all created things. Milton s Parad Lofl. 
( o fix one foot of their compafs wherever they think fit, 
and extend the other to fuch terrible lengths, without deferr- 
ing any circumference at all, is to leave" us and themfelvcs in 
a v ery uncertain ftate. Swift on Dijfenti.ns in Athens and Rome. 

9. rite inftrument compofed of a needle and card, whereby 
mariners fteer. 

1 he breath of religion fills the fails, profit is the compafs by 
which factious men fteer their courfe. King Charles. 

Rude as their (hips was navigation then; 

No ufcful compafs or meridian known : 

COafling, they kept the land within their ken, 

And knew no North hut when the pole-ftar (hone. Drydcn. 

With equal force the temped blows by turns, 

From ev’ry corner of the feamen’s empafs. Row's J. Shore. 
He that firft ilifcovered the ufe of the compafs, did more for 
the fupplying and incrcale of ufcful commodities than thofe 

^ who built workhoufes. Locke. 

Compass-saw. it. J\ 

The compafs faw (hould not have its teeth fet, as other faws 
have ; but the edge of it (htould be made fo broad, and the 
back fo thin, that it may caiily follow the broad edge, without 
having its teeth fet. Its office is to cut a round, or any other 
compafs kerf; and therefore the edge muft be made broad 
and the back thin, that the back may have a wide kerf to turn 

r'A'xitn a / c , , v r , Moxon's Meehan. Exer. 

COMI A .-SION n f [companion, Fr. from con and potior, Lat.] 
i ‘ty ; comnulcration ; forrow for the fuftcrings of others- 
painful fympathy. * 

Ye had c.mpajfion of me in my bonds. Hcb. x. 24 

Their angry hands 

My brothers hold, and vengeance thefe cxa£l; 

■ his picads companion, and repents the fach Dryd. Fab’es. 
Vg l F ° 0l! ~ na '‘ Ure d man ' S3pt t0 be movcd compaffson 
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for thofe misfortunes or infirmities, v.-hich another vvounl tt'rri 
into ridicule. Addifon's Spectator, N 

To Compassion* v. a. [from the noun.] I 0 P lC y > to to 

paflionate; to conmiiferatc: a word fcarcely uleu. 

O, heavens ! tan you hear a good mail groan. 

And not relent, or not compaj/i n him ? S/.aieJ. "Tit. And) in. 

Compassionate, adj [from companion.] Inclined to ccm- 
paffion; inclined to pity; merciful; tender; melting; loir; 
cafily aftccled with forrow by the mifery of others. 

There never was any heart truly great and generous, t.iat 
was not alfo tender and compaffionatc. South s Sermons. 

To Compassionate, v. a. [from the noun.] lo pity; 

conimiferate. . 

Experience laycth princes torn eftates before their eyes, 
and withal perfuadcs them to ccmpajftonate themfelvcs. Ra agh. 

Compajfionatcs my pains, and pities me ! 

What is compallion, when ’tis void ot love ? Addijon s < ata. 

Compassionately, adv. [from compaffionatc.] Mercifully; 
tenderly. 

The fines were affigned to the rebuilding St. I aul s, and 
thought therefore to be the more fevcrely impofed, anil the 
Iefs compajfonately reduced and cxcufed. Clarendon. 

Compate'rmty. n.f [con and paternitas, Latin ] 

Goffipred, or compaternity , by the canon law, is a fpii itual 
affinity ; and a juror that was goflip to cither of the parties 
might, in former times, have been challenged as not indiffe- 
rent by our law. ■ Davies’ s State if Ireland. 

Compatibility, n.f [from compatible.] Confiftency ; the 
power of co-exifting with fomething elfc ; agreement with 
any thing. 

COMPA'TIBLE. adj. [corrupted, by an unfkilful compliance 
with pronunciation, from compel ible , from compete, Latin, to 
fuit , to agree. Compctible is found in good writers, and Ought 
always to be ufed.] 

1 . Suitable to ; fit for ; confident with ; not incongruous to. 

The object of the will is fuch a good as is con.patible to an 
intellectual nature. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

2. Confident ; agreeable. 

Our poets have joined together fuch qualities as are by na- 
ture the mod compatible ; valour with anger, meckncfs with 
piety, and prudence with difiimulation. Broome. 

Compatibleness, n.f. [from compatible.] Confiftcncy ; 
agreement with any thing. 

Compa'tibly. adv. [from compatible.] Fitly; fuitablv. 

Compa'tient. adj. [from cm and patior, Latin.] Suffering 
together. Di£t. 

Compa'triot. n.f. [from con and patria, Lat ] One of the 
fame country. Diet. 

Comp e'er. n.f. [compar, Latin.] Equal; companion; col- 
league; affociate. 

Sefoftris, 

That monarchs harnefs’d, to his chariot yok’d 

Bafe fervitude, and his dethron’d compeers 

Ladl’d furioufly. Philips. 

ToCom peRr. v. a. [from the noun.] Tobe equal with; to mate. 

In his own grace he doth exalt himfelf 
More than in your advancement. 

■ In my right. 

By me invefted, he compeers the heft. Shakcf. King Lear. 

To COMPE'L. v. a. [1 cmpe’lo, Latin.] 

i. To force to fomc adl ; to oblige; to conftrain ; to neccfli- 
tate ; to urge irrcfiftibly. 

You will compel me then to read the will? Sh. Jul. Ceefar. 

The fpinners, carders, fullers, comptU’d by hunger, 

And lack of other means, in dcfp’ratc manner. 

Daring th’ event to the teeth, are all in uproar. Shakefp. 
He refufed, and faid, I will not eat : but his fervants, tosie- 
thcr with the woman, compelled him. 1 Sa. xxvii. 23. 

All thefe blcffings could but enable, not compel us to be 
h /TPy- Clarendon. 

2 - take by force or violence; to ravifh from; to feize. 
1 his fignification is uncommon and harlh. 

T he fubjects grief 

Comes through commiflions, which compel from each 
I he lixth part of his fubftance, to be levied 
Without delay. Shakefpeare’ s Henry VIII. 

Compellable, adj. [from compel ] That may be forced. 

Compella'tion. n.f. [from lompdlo, Latin] The (File of 
add rt fs ; the word of falutation. 

The ftile heft fitted for all perfons on all occafions to ufe 
is the compel lat ion of father, which our Saviour firft taught. ’ 

-p. .. . D up pa’s Rues of Devotion. 

1 he peculiar compellation of the kings in France, is bv Lire 
which is nothing elfe but father. Ten ■ !• 

CfYMPKMn’ n ' f r f from C 0 ”.‘P‘ L \ He that forces another 

CO IMPEND, n.f. [compendium, Latin.] Abridgment; fum- 
mary ; epitome ; contraction ; breviate. 

compltl ^^^ve^S^r^ 

_ p* ° 

- 1 ' Co.mpendio'si ry. 
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Co'mpeKdvo' : tv. n.f [from compendious.] Sliortnels ; con- 
tracted brevity. Did. 

Ci’MPE’K ni us. adj. [from compendium .] Short; fummary ; 
abridged ; direct; coni prehen five ; holding much in a narrow 
fpacc ; mar; by which lime is laved, and circuition cut oft’. 

They had learned more compendious and expeditious ways, 
whereby they Ihortencd their labours, and fo gained time. 

Woodward' s Natural Hijlbry. 
CoMpe'ndiousLy. adv. [from compendious .] Shortly; in a 
fliort method ; fummarily ; in epitome. 

By the apt ltles we have the fubftance of Chriflian belief 
compendioujly drawn into lew and fliort articles. Hooker , b. v. 

The ftate or condition of matter, before the world was a- 
making, is compendioujly exprefl’cd by' the word chaos. Bentley. 
Compb'nbioU ness. n.J. [from compendious.] Shortnefs; bre- 
vity ; comprelicnfion in a narrow compaf . 

The inviting eafinefs and compcndioufnejs of this aflertion, 
fhobld dazzle the eyes. Sort ley's Sermons. 

COMPE'ND/UMi n.J. [Latin.] Abridgment; fummary; 
breviate ; abbreviature ; that which holds much in a narrow 
room ; the near way. 

After we arc grown well acquainted with a fhort fyftem or 
co/npendium of a fcience, which is written in the plained and 
mull fimplc manner, it is then proper to read a larger regular 
treatife on that fubjedt. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 
Compe'nsap.le. odj. [from compe/fate.] That which maybe 
rccompenfud. 

To COMPE NSATE, v. a. [comptnfo, Lat.] To rccompcnfe ; 
to be equivalent to; to countcrbal lance; to countervail ; to 
make amends for. 

The length of the night, and the dews thereof, do compen- 
Jute the heat of the dav. Bacon s Natural Hi/lory, N ^9^. 
The pleafures of life do not compe/fate the miferies. Prior. 

Nature to thefe, without profufion kind. 

The proper organs, proper pow’rs afligtvd ; 

1‘ ach feeming want empenfated of courfe, 

Here with degrees of fwiftnefs, there of force. Pope. 
Comp ensa'tion. n.J. [from compe/fate.] Rccompcnfe; fome- 
thing equivalent ; amends. 

Poynings, the better to make compenfation of his fervicc in 
the wars, called a parliament. Bacon's Hairy VII. 

All other debts may compenfation find ; 

But love is ftrict, and will be paid in kind. Dryd. Aurengz. 
Compensative, adj. [from contpenfate.] I hat which com- 
pcnlates ; that which countervails. 

To CoMPe’nse. v. a. [co/npenfo, Latin.] To compenfatc ; to 
countervail ; to be equivalent to; to counterbalance; to re- 
coin pen fe. 

It feemeth, the weight of the quickfilvcr doth not ccm- 
pe/tje the weight of a Hone, more than the weight of the 
aqua-fortis. Paeon s Eat. hljlory. 

The joys of the two marriages were empenfed with the 
mournings and funerals of. prince Arthur. Bacon s Henry \ II. 
To COMPERE'N DIN ATE. v. a. [compcremlino, Latin.] lo 
delay. 

Com pkrkn dina'tion. n.f [from compcrendmate ] Delay; 
dilatorinefs. 

Competence. 7 , r from ^ rf „ rf .] 

Competency. S j l 

j, Such a quantity of anything as is fufticient, without fuper- 

fluity. . ... 

Something of fpeech is to be indulged to common civility, 
niorc to intimacies and endearments, and a competency to thole 
recreative difeourfes which maintain the chcarfulncfs of fo- 
c j ctv# Government cf the Tongue. 

2. Such a fortune as, without exuberance, is equal to the nccef- 
fities of life. 

For competence of life I will allow you. 

That luck of means enforce you not to evil. Skak. Hen. 1 . 
It is no mean happinefs to be feated in the mean: fuper- 
fluity comes fooncr by white hairs, but competency lives longer. 

Shakejpeare's Merchant of Venu e. 
A difereet learned clergyman, with a competency fit lor one 
of his education, may be an entertaining, an ufcful, and 
fometimes a ncceflary companion. _ Swjt. 

Reafon’s whole plcafure, all the joys of fenfe, 

Lie in three words, health, peace, and competence. Pope. 

3. [In law ] The power or capacity of a judge, or court, for 

taking cognifancc of an affair. 

CO'.MPETfNT. adj. [ competent , Latin.] 


1 . 


Suitable ; fit ; adequate ; proportionate. 

If there be any power in imagination, the Jiftancemufth 
competent , the medium not adverle, and the body apt ..1 [ 

Dorticnate /W* Sutural Htjhrys N . 9 T; 

1 The greateft captain of the Englilh brought rather a guard 

than a em'etent army to recover Ireland. Davies on h ela id. 
Adapted to any purpofe witliout defea or fupcrfluity. 

To draw men from great exceft, it is not amifs, though 
we ufc them unto fomewhat lefs than is com: dent. tsooket . 
Rcafonable ; moderate. 

A c mpetent number of the 
fliould fuccecd. 


old 


Eaco. 


being fir ft read, the new 
Hooker , l. v. Jed. 40. 


COM 

The clergy have gained fom;: infight into men and things 
and a competent knowledge of the world. At t, 1 bury s Sermons. 

4. Qualified; fit. 

Let us firil confidcr how competent wc arc for the office. 

Government of the 'Tongue, Jed. 6. 

5. Confident with ; incident to. 

That is the privilege of the Infinite Author of things, who 
never /lumbers nor fleeps, but is not competent to any finite 
„ Wng. Locke. 

Competently, adv. [from competent ] 

1 . Reafonably ; moderately ; without fuperfluity or want. 

Some places require men compete-. tly endowed ; but none 
think the appointment to be a duty of jufticc, bound to refpect 
defert. IVotton. 

1. Adequately ; properly. 

I think it hath been competently proved. Pcr.tky. 

COMPETIBLE. adj. [from compete , Latin. For this word a 
corrupt orthography has introduced compatible . 1 Suitable to ; 
confident with. 

It is not competible with the grace of God fo much as to in- 
cline any man to do evil. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

Thofe are properties not at all competible to body or matter, 
though of never fo pure a mixture. Glanville. 

Compe'tiuleness. n.f [from competible.] Suitablenefs; fit- 
nefs. 

COMPETITION, m. f. [from eon and petitio , Latin.] 

1. The act of endeavouring to gain what another endeavours to 
gain at the fame time ; rivalry ; conteft. 

The ancient flames of difeord and inteftinc wars, upon the 
competition of both houfes, would again return and revive. 

Bacon's Henry VII. 

A portrait, with which one of Titian’s could not come in 
competition. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

Though what produces any degree of plcafure, be in itfclf 
good, and what is apt to produce any degree of pain be evil, 
yet often we do not call it fo, when it comes in competition : 
the degrees alfo of plcafure and pain have a preference. Locke. 

We Ihould be alhamed to rival infericurs, and dilhonour 
our nature by fo degrading a competition. Rogers , Serm. v. 

2. Double claim ; claim of more than one to one thing ; an- 
ciently with to. 

Competition to the crown there is none, nor can be. 

3. Now with for. 

The prize of beauty was difputcd ’till you were fecn; but 
now all pretenders have withdrawn their claims : there is no 
competition but for the fecond place. Dryden. 

Compe'titoK. n.f. [ con and pet iter , Latin.] 

1 . One that has a claim oppofite to another's ; a rival ; with 
for before the thing claimed. 

How’ furious and impatient they be. 

And cannot brook competitors in love. Shakefp. Tit. Andrott . 
Some undertake fuits with purpofe to let them fall, to gra- 
tify the competitor. Bacon , Bfuy ,c. 

Cicereius and Scipio were competitors for the office of 
pra-tor. Taller , N°. 86. 

He who trufts in God has the advantage in prelent felicity ; 
and, when we take futurity into the account, (lands alone, and 
is acknowledged to have no competitor. Rogers, Serm. 19. 

2. It had formerly of before the thing claimed. 

Sclymes, king of Algiers, was in arms againft his brother 
Mechemctcs, competitor cf the kingdom. Knolles's Hijiory. 

3. I11 Sbaktfpcarc it feems to fignify only an opponent. 

The Guilfords arc in arms, 

And every hour more competitors 

Flock to the rebels. Shakejpeare's Richard 11 ). 

Compilation. n.J. [from compile, Latin.] 

1. A colleclion from various authors. 

2. An aflemblagc; a coacervation. 

There is in it a fmall vein filled with fpar, probably fine 
the time of the compilation of the mafs. Woodward on tojjiis. 
To COMPEL E. v.a. [compile, Latin.] 

1 . To draw up from various authors ; to collect into one bod) . 

2. To write ; to compofc. , 

In poetry they compile the praifes of virtuous men a 

tions, and iatyrs againft vice. ' 

By the accounts which authors have left, they mi., 
that the face of fea and land is the fame that it 
thofe accounts were compiled. If oodward sNatwa T z* 
The regard he had for his IhiclJ, had caufed him formerly 
to compile a di flirtation concerning it. Arbuthnot an -/ * 

3. To contain; to comprifc : not in ufe. 

After fo long a race as 1 have run 

which thofe fix books compt.e, 

Spcnjcr, Sonnet so. 

Complement, n.f [from compile ] Coacervation; the ac 

4 Ir-'hu - * or *s££.fflS£ 

CoMm'LER.'^.'/Ifroin compile ] A collator; one who frames 

a compofnion from various authors. 

Some 


Through fairy-land. 
Give leave to reft me. 


I 




COM 

Sonv; draw experiments into titles 

inform the world that Robot carl of Oxford was b.sMta- 
furer. 

Compla'cence. \ „ f [complacentia, low Latin.] 
CoNiPLA'CENCY. i . 

Plcafure ; f.itisfucfion ; gratification. 

1 by convcrfmg cannot thefe erett 
From prone, nor in their ways co/hplacence find. MUm. 
When the fupreme faculties move regularly, the inferior 
affections following, there arifes a leremty and ^**9 

^ ‘l ) i feafcs V ex u e mcly leflen the complacence we have in .all ** 
tood things of this life. Attcrhury s humors 

& Others proclaim the infirmities of a great man with fat. f- 
y . ■- if they difeover none of the like in 


c 

In complaifance poor Cupid mourn’d ; 
His grief reliev’d his mothers pain. 
VIPLAl: 
to plcafe. 


Civil ; 


His grief reliev’d h.~ . , 1 

COMPLAISA NT, adj. [comphjant, French.] 

There arc to whom my fatirc feems too bold ; 

Scarce to wife Peter complafant enough, 

.1 ..... r..:A ..f l 'I.-.. much too iwt w 

Civitlv 


m . 

ddirOu; 


And fomething faitl of Cliartcrs much too rough. 


Pope- 

with 


1. 


In plenty ftarvihg, tantaliz u in nan . 

And complaifintly help’d to all I bate ; 

Treated, carefs’d, and tu d, 1 take my le.n c. 
Complaisa'ntness. n.f [from comp/aifant.j k.i\u 


Add Jon's Spedator , N°. 25b. 


faction and complacency. 
tlicmfelves. 

2. Thecaufc of plcafure; jov. 

O thou, in heav’11 and earth the only peace 
Found out for mankind under wrath ! O thou. 

My foie complacence ! Milieus Paradje Lofl, b. lit. /• 5 74 - 
-1 Civility ; complaifance; foftnefs of manners. 

They were not fatisfied with their governour, and appre- 
hcnf.vc of his rudenefs and w.-nt of complacency. Clarendon. 

His great humanity appeared in the benevolence of Ins 
afnect, the complacency of his behaviour, and the tone of Ins 
v 4 e. Addijon's Freeholder, N* 39. 

CompacencytmA truth, and manly fweetnefs, 

Dwell ever on his tongue, and fmooth hts thoughts. AddiJ. 

With mean complacence ne’er betray your trufl, 

Nor be fo civil as to prove unjuft. Pope s b.Jj. Crit . 

COMPLACENT, adj. [complacent, Lat.] Civil; affable ; foft . 
complaifant. 

To COMPLAIN, v. n. [cotttplaindre, French.] 

1 . 'Fo mention with forrow or refentment ; to murmur ; to la- 
ment. With of before the caufe of forrow. 

Lord Haftings, 

Humbly complaining to her deity. 

Got iny lord chamberlain his liberty'. Shakefp. Richard III. 
I will fpeak in the anguifli of my fpirit, I will complain in 
the bitteritefs of my foul. fob, vii. ri. 

Shall I, like thee, on Friday night complain ? 

For 011 that day was Cceur de Lion flain. Dryden's Fables. 
Do not all men complain, even thefe as well as others, of the 
ce of mankind ? Burnet's Prcf. toTheiry of Earth. 


pliancc. r . i 

To Compla'nate. \v. a. [from planus, l.at. ] 

To ComplaNe. ) reduce to a flat ano eve 

The vertebrae of the neck and back-bone are made ft oj 


CoMPLAISaNtly. adv. [from complajunt.] 
delire to pleafe ; cerenionioufly ; 

In plenty ftarvihg, tantalrz d 111 ltatc, 

Pope 
ility; com 
Did. 

tk. lv.a. [ Irom ptanus, 1 j To level ; to 
\ reduce to a flat and even furface. 
leek and back-b< 

Compi.ea't.. See COMPLETE. 

Complement, n.f [complement nm, Lnun.J 
i. PerfeSion ; fulnefs; completion ; complctement. 

Our cuftom is both to place it in the front of our prayers 
as a o'uidc, and to add it in the end of feme principal limbs 
or putts, as a complement which fully perfectet 1 w at oc\er 

may be defctMivc in the reft. ; ' 

They as'they feafted had their hd, . 

For a full complement of all their ill. Hubbcrcl s Tale. 

For a complement of thefe bleffings, they were enjoyed by 
the protetfion of a king of the moft harmlefs difpofitton, the 
moft exemplary piety', the greateft fobriety 
mercy. 


eory of Ei. 

Dryden. 


J 


great ignorance 

Thus accurs’d, 

In midft of water I complain of thirft. 

2. Sometimes with for before thecaufal noun. 

Wherefore doth a living man complain, a man for the pu- 
nifhmcnt of his fins ? Lam. iii. 39. 

3. To inform againft. 

Now', mailer Shallow', you’ll complain of me to the 
council ? Shakefp. Merry lYivcs of JVindfor. 

To Compla'in. v. a. [This fenfe is rare, and perhaps not very 
proper.] To lament; to bewail. 

Gaufride, who couldft fo well in rhime complain 

The death of Richard, with an arrow flain. Dryd. Fables. 

Complainant, n.f. [from complain.] One w'ho urges a 
fuit, or commences a profccution againft another. 

Congreve and tills author are the moft eager complainants 
of the difputt. . Collier's D fence. 

Compla'iner. n.f [from complain.] One who complains ; a 
murnnirer ; a lamcnter. 

St. Jude obferves, that the murmurers and complainers are 
die fame who fpeak fwclling words. Government of the Tongue . 

Philips is a complaincr ; and on this occafion I told lord Car- 
tel et, that complainers never fuccccd at court, though railers 
do- _ Swift. 

Compla'int. n.f [complasnte, French] 

1 . Reprefentation of pains or injuries ; lamentation. 

I cannot find any caufe of complaint, that good laws have fb 
much been wanting unto us, as wc to them. Hooker , Declicat. 
r As for me, is my complaint to man. Job, xxx. 4. 

2. I he caufe or fubjcct of complaint ; grief. 

1 he poverty of the clergy in England hath been the com- 
plaint of all who wifh weifto the church. Swift. 

3. A malady ; a difeafe. 

One, in a complaint of his bowels, was let blood ’till lie had 
fcarce any left, and was perfe&ly cured. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

4. Rcmoiiftrance againft ; information againft. 

Full of vexation, come I with complaint 

Againft my child. Shakefp. Midfamr.er Night's Dream. 

Againft the goddefs thefe complaints he made. Dryd. At'.n. 

Complaisance, n.f. [complaifance, French.] Civility; defire 
of plcafing ; act of adulation. 

^ Her death is but in complaifance to her. Dryden. 

You muft alio be induftrious to difeover the opinion of your 
enemies ; for you may be allured, that they will give you no 
quarter, and allow nothing to complaifance. Dryd. Dufrefnoy. 

Pair Venus wept the fad difaftcr 

Of having loft her fav’rite dove : 


challity, and 
Clarendon. 

The fenfible nature, in its complement and integrity, hath 
five exterior powers or faculties. Hale's Origin cf Mankind. 
Complete fet; complete provifion; the full quantity 01 
number. 

The god of love himfelf inhabits there; 

With all his rage, and dread, and grief and care ; 

His complement of ftorcs, and total war . ‘ 

5. Adfcititious circumflances ; appendages; parts not needier); 
but ornamental. 

If the cafe be fuch as permitteth not baptifm, to have the 
decent complements of baptifm, better it were to enjoy the body 
without his furniture than to wait for this, till the opportunity 
of that, for which we defire it, be loft. Hooker , b. V; f 58. 

Thefe, which have laftly fprung up, for complement , rites, 
and ceremonies of church-adlions, arc, in truth, for the great- 
eft part, fuch filly things, that very eafinefs doth make them 
hard to be difputcd of in ferious manner. Hooker, Dedication. 

A doleful cafe defires a doleful long, 

W ithout vain art or curious complements. Spenfert 

Garnifh’d and deck’d in modeft complement. 

Not working with the car, but with the eye. Shak. Hen.V. 

4. [ 1 n geometry. ] What remains of a quadi ant of a circle, or 
of ninety degrees, after any certain arch hath been retrenched 
from it. 

5. [In aftronomy.] The diftance of a liar from the V.enith. 

6. Complement of the Curtain, in fortification, that part in 
the intcriour fide of it which makes the clemigorge. 

7. Arithmetical Complement of a Logarithm, is what the lo- 
garithm wants of 10,0000000. Chambers . 

COMPLETE, adj. [comp/etns, Latin.] 

1 . Perfect ; full ; without any defeats. 

With us the reading of feripture in the church Is a part of 
our church litufgy, a fpecial portion of the fervicc which wc 
do to God ; and not an cxercife to fpend the time, when one 
doth wait for another coming, ’till the aflembly of them that 
fhall afterwards worfhip him be complete. Hooker, b. v. f. 19. 

And ye are complete in him which is the head of all princi- 
pality and power. Col. ii. 1 0» 

Then marvel not, thou great and complete man. 

That all the Greeks begin to worftiip Ajax. Shakefpcarc. 
If any difpofition ftvould appear towards fo good a work, 
the afliilancc of the legiflative power would be nec diary to 
make it more complete. Swift . 

2. Finilhed ; ended; concluded. 

This courfe of vanity almoft complete , 

Tir’d in the field of life, I hope retreat. Prior » 

To Compi.eYe. v.a. [from the noun, j Topcrfedl; to finilh. 
In 1608, Mr. Sandcrfon was completed mailer of arts. 

JValton's Life of Sandcrfon. 
T o town he comes, completes the nation’s hope. 

And heads the bold train’d-bandfs, and burns a pope. Pope; 

CoMpleYfly. adv. [from complete.] Fully; perfectly. 

Then tell us, how you can your bodies roll. 

Through fpace of matter, fo completely full ? Black morn 

Whatever perfon would afpire to be completely Witty, fmart, 
humorous and polite, muft, by hard labour, be ablc to retain 
In his memory every finglc fentcncc contained in this work. 

Swift's Introdudion to Genteel Converfation. 

Comple'tement. n.f [from completentcnt, French.] The a<ft 
of completing. 

Allow 
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C O M 

Allow me to give you, from the beft authors, the tiffin, 
tha antiquity, tile growth, tile change, and the complement 
of fatirc among the Romans. Dry Jen’s Dedic. to 'Juvenal. 

Comjletlm s . [from complete.] Perfection; the ftate 
of being complete. 

I cannot allow their wifdom fuch a coin* letenefs and inerrabi- 


up 


the 


K ng Claries, 
completencfs of any 
IVatts's Logic!;. 


Rate of being fulfilled. 


hty, as to exclude niyfelf. 

I hole parts go to make 
fubjcct. 

Completion. >t f [from complete . ] 

1. Accomplifhment ; act of fulfilling ; 

1 here was a full entire harmony, and confent of all the 
divine predictions, receiving their c cmp.ction in thrift. South. 

2. Utmoft height; pcrfeCt ftate. 

lie makes it tne utmoft completion of an ill character to hear 
a malevolence to the beft men. Pope's Notes on the Iliad. 

CO MPLKX. adj. [contplexus, Latin ] Compofitc; of many 
parts; notfimple; including many particulars. 

Ideas made up of feveral fimple ones, I call complex ; fuch 
as beauty, gratitude, a man, the univerfe ; which though 
complicated of various fimple ideas, or complex ideas made up 
of fimple ones, yet are confidered each by itfelf as one. Lode. 

A fecondary efiential mode, called a property, fometimes 
goes toward making up the eflence of a coni’ lex being. Watts. 

With fuch perfection fram'd. 

Is this complex ftupendous fehemeof things. Thomf Spring. 

Comp:. ex. n.f [from the adjective.] Complication; col- 
lection. 

1 his parable of the wedding-fupper comprehends in it the 
whole complex of all the bleffings and privileges exhibited by 
the gofpel. South's Sermons. 

Com pl e xr D ness. n.f. [from complex.’] Complication; in- 
volution of many particular parts in one integral; contrariety 
to fimplicity ; compound ftate or nature. 

I* rom the complex ednefs of thefe moral ideas, there follows 
another inconvenience, viz. that the mind cannot eafily retain 
thofe prccife combinations. . Locke. 

Completion, n.f [complexion Latin ] 

i. The inclofure or involution of one thing in another. 

'i hough the terms of propofitions may be complex, yet 
where the compofition of the whole argument is thus plain, 
fimple and regular, it is properly called a fimple fyllogifm, 
fince the complexion does not belong to the fyllogiftick form of 
it. IVatts's Logick. 

z. The colour of the external parts of any body. 

Men judge by the complexion of the fky 
The ftate and inclination of the day. Shalejp. Rich. II. 

How fwectly doft thou minifter to love, 

That know love’s grief by his complexion! Shakefpeare. 

What fee you in thofe papers, that you lofc 
So much complexion ? Shakefpeare' s Henry V. 

He fo takes on yonder, fo rails againft all married mankind, 
fo curfes all Eve’s daughters, of v/hat complexion foever. Shak. 

Why doth not beauty then refine the wit, 

And good complexion rectify the will ? Davies. 

Nicenefs, though it renders them infignificant to great pur- 
pofes, yet it polifhes their complexion , and makes their fpirits 
feem more vigorous. Collier on Pride. 

If I write on a black man, I run over all the eminent per- 
fons of that c ample ion. Addi foil's Sped a tor, N p . :62. 

3. The temperature of the body according to the various pro- 
portions of the four medical humours. 

’Tis ill, though different your complexions arc, 

The family of heav’11 for men fhould war. Dryden s Fables. 

For from all tempers he could fervice draw. 

The worth of each, with its allay, he knew ; 

And, as the confident of nature, faw 
How Ihe complexions did divide and brew. Dryden. 

The methods of providence men of this complexion mult be 
unfit for the contemplation of. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

Let melancholy rule fupreme, 

Choler prefide, or blood or phlegm. 

It makes no difference in the cafe, 

Nor is complexion honour’s place. 

CoMPLE'xioNAL. adj. [from complexion.] 
complexion or temperament of the body. 

Men and other animals receive different timflures from 
complex ional efflorefcencies, and defeend ftill lower as they par- 
take of the fuliginous and denigrating humours. Brown. 

Ignorance, where it proceeds from early or comptexional pre- 
judices, will not wholly exclude us from the favour of God. 

Fiddcs's Sermons. 

Completion ally. adv. [from compleion] By complexion. 
An Indian king fent unto Alexander a fair woman, led with 
poifons, cither by convcrfc or copulation compde > 'tonally to 
deftroy him. Brown’s Vulgar Errours , !>• vii. c. 1 8. 

Comple'xly. adv. [from complex.] Jn a complex manner; 
not fimply. 

Comple'xness. n.f. [from complex.] Ihe ftate of being 

complex. 

Comple'xure. n.f. [from complex.] 
plication of one thing with others. 


Swift. 
Depending on the 


The involution or com- 
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demand ; accord ; 


Compli'ancs. n.f [from comply.] 

1. 1 he act of yielding to any defire 
million. 

I am far from excufmg that compliance, for plenary confent 
tt was not, to his definition. K: n \c:^. 

\V C arc free from any neceflary determination of our will 
to any particular adhon, and from a nccefiary compliance with 
our delire, fet upon any particular, and then appearing crefcr 
able good. 1 

Let the king meet compliance in vour looks, 

A free and ready yielding to your withes. Rowe 

1 he actions to which the world folicits our compliance arc 
fins, which forfeit eternal expectations. Rossers 

What compliances will remove diflention, while the liberty 
continues oi profeffing what new opinions we pleafe ? Swift. 

1. A difpofition to yield to others; complin lance. 

He was a man of few words, and of great c mpliance ; and 
ufually delivered that as his opinion, which he forefaw would 
be grateful to the king. Clarendon, b. viii. 

Compli'ant. adj. [from comply.] 

1. Yielding; bending. 

I he compliant boughs 

Yielded them. Milton's Paradifc Loft, b. iv. /. 770 

2. Civil ; complaifant. 

I o CC'MPLJCA I F. v. a. [complice, Latin.] 

1. To entangle one with another; to join. 

Though the particular actions of war are complicate in faft, 
yet they are feparate anJ diftindt in right. Bacon. 

In cafe our offence againft God hath been complicated with 
injury to men, wc fhould make reftitution. Ttllotfon's Sermons. 

W hen the difeafe is complicated with other difeafes, one muff: 
confider that which is molt dangerous. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

1 here are a multitude of human adtions, which have fo 
many complicated circumfiances, afpedls, and fituations, with 
regard to time and place, perfons and things, that it is impof- 
fible for any one to pafs a right judgment concerning them, 
without entering into moft of thefe circumfiances. IP atts. 

2. I o uhite by involution of parts one in another. 

Commotion in the parts may make them apply thenifilves 
one to another, or complicate and difpofc them alter the man- 
ner requifite to make them flick. Boyle’s Hiftory cf Firmnefs. 

3. To form by complication ; to form by the union of feveral 
parts into one integral. 

Dreadful was the din 

Of hifling through the hall ! thick fwarming now 
With complicated monfters, head and tail. Milt. Par. Loft. 

A man, an army, the univerfe, are complicated of various 
fimple ideas, or complex ideas made up of fimple ones. Locke. 

Co'mplicate. culj. [from the verb.] Compounded of a mul- 
tiplicity of parts. 

What pleafure would felicitate bis fpirit, if he could grafp 
all in a furvey ; as a painter runs over a complicate piece 
wrought by Titian or Raphael. IVatts’s Imf.rov. of the Mind. 

Co'mplicateness. n.f. [from complicate.] The ftate of being 
complicated ; intricacy ; perplexity. 

There is great variety of intclligiblcs in the world, fo much 
objected to our fenfes, and every feveral object is full of fub- 
divided multiplicity and complicatcnefs. Hale's Origin of Monk. 

Complication. n.J. [from complicate.] 

1. The adt of involving one thing in another. 

2. The ftate of being involved one in another. 

All our grievances arc either of body or of mind, or in 
complications of both. L' Ejlrange. 

The notions of a confufed knowledge are always full of 
perplexity and complications, and feldom in order. Wilkins. 

3. The integral confiding of many tilings involved, perplexed, 
and united. 

By admitting a compilation of ideas, and taking too many 
things at once into onequeftion, the mind is dazzled and be- 
wildered. IVatts's Logick. 

Co'mplice. n.f. [Fr. from complex, an affociate, low Latin.] 
One who is united with others in an ill dciign ; an affociate ; 
a confederate; an accomplice. 

To arms, victorious noble father. 

To quell the rebels and their complices. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
Juftice was afterwards done upon the offenders, the prin- 
cipal being hanged and quartered in Smithfield ; and divers of 
his chief complices executed in divers parts of the realm. Hayw. 

The marquis prevailed with the king, that he might only 
turn his brother out of the garrifon, after juftice was done 
upon his complices. ' Clarendon, b. vin. 

Complj'er. n.f. [from comply.] A man of an eafy temper; 
a man of ready compliance. 

CO' M ELI M ENT. n.f [compliment, Fr.] An a&, or expref- 
fion of civility, ufually underftood to include fome hypocrify, 
and to mean lefs than it declares. 

He obferved few com, iiments In matter of arms, but fuch 
as proud anger did indite to him. Sidney, b. u. 

My fervant, fir ? ’Twas never merry world 
Since lowly feigning was call’d compliment : 

Y’ are fervant to the duke Orfino, youth. Shakefpeare. 

One 










age. 
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One whom the mufick of his own vain tongue 
Doth ravilh, like inchnnting harmony : 

A man of compliments, whom right and wrong 
Have chofe as umpire of their meeting. Shakejpeare. 

What honour that. 

But tedious waftc of time, to fit and hear 
So many hollow compliments and lies, . 

Outlandifh flatteries ? Milton's Paradifc Regain d, b. iv. 
Virtue and religion, heaven and eternal happinefs, are not 
trifles to be given up in a compliment, or facrificed to ajeft. 

Rogers, Sermon x. 

To Co'mpliment. v. a. [from the noun.] To footh with 
acts or expreffions of refpedt ; to flatter ; to praife. 

It was not to compliment a fociety, fo much above flattery 
and the regardlefs air of common applaufes. Glanv. SapJ. Prej. 

Monarchs fhould their inward foul difguife, 
Diffemblc and command, be falfc and wife ; 

By ignominious arts, for fervilc ends, _ 

Should compliment their foes, and fliun their friends. Prior. 
The watchman gave fo very great a thump at niy door, 
that 1 awaked, and heard myfeif complimented with the ufual 
falutation. Fatler, N -. 111. 

She compliments Menelaus very handfomely, and fays he 
wanted no accompliffimciit either of mind or body. Pope. 

Complement al. adj. [Irom compliment.] Expreffive ot re- 
fpeift or civility ; implying compliments. 

I come to fpeak with Paris from the prince 1 roilus : I will 
make a compliment al afliiult upon him. Shak. Trail, and (.rejjida. 

Languages, for the moft part, in terms of art and erudi- 
tion, retain their original poverty, and rather grow rich 
and abundant in complimental phrafes, and fuch froth. IVotton. 

This falfehood of Ulyfies is intirely complimental and offi- 
cious. * Pope's Odyfjey, Notes. 

Complime'ntally. adv. [from complimental.] In the nature 
of a compliment; civilly; with artful or falfe civility. 

'Phis fpeech has been condemned as avaricious : Euftathius 
judges it fpoken artfully and complimentallj. Broom on the Odyff. 

Complime'nter. n.f. [from compliment.] One given to com- 
pliments ; a flatterer. 

Co'mpline. n.f. [compline. Fr. complctinuin, low Lat.] The laft 
adt of worfhip at night, by which the fervice of the day is 
completed. 

At morn and eve, befides their anthems fwcet. 

Their peny maflb and their complines meet. lTubb. Tale. 

To Complo're. v. n. [comphrc, Lat.] To make lamentation 
together. 

COMPLO'T. n.f. [Fr. from completion for complexum, low 
Latin, Menage J A confederacy in fome fecret crime ; a 
plot ; a con fpi racy. 

I cannot, my life, my brother, like but well 
The purpofe of the complot which ye tell. Hubberd's Tale. 

I know their complot is to have my life. Shak. Hen. VI. 

To Co.mplo't. v.a. [from the noun.] To form a plot; to 
confpirc; to join in any fecret defign, generally criminal. 

Nor ever by advifed purpofe meet, 

To plot, contrive, or complot any ill. Shakef. Richard IE 
A few lines after, we find them complotting together, and con- 
triving a new feene of miferies to the Trojans. Pope. 

Complotter. n.f. [from complot.] A confpiiator; one 
joined in a plot. 

Jocafta too, no longer now my filler. 

Is found complotter in the horrid deed. Dr yd and Lee's Oedip. 

To COMPLY', v. n. [Skinner derives it from the French com- 
plaire ; but probably it comes from compiler, to bend to. Flier 
is ftill in ufe.J I o yield to; to be obfequious to; to accord 
with ; to fuit with. It has with before as well perfons as 
things. 

The riling fun complys with our weak fight, 

Firft gilds the clouds, then {hews his globe of light. Waller. 
I hey did fervilely comply with the people in worlhippingGod 
by fenfible images and rcprefc-ntations. Tillotfon. 

1 he truth ot things will not comply with our conceits, and 
bend itfelf to our intcreft. Tillotfon. 

Remember I am {he who fav’d your life, 

^ our loving, lawful, and complying wife. Dryden. 

He made his wifii with his eftate comply , 

Joyful to live, yet not afraid to die. Prior. 

Compo'nent. adj. [component, Latin.] That which conftitutcs 
the compound body. 

'I he bignefs of the component parts of natural bodies may 

thc ir r col ^rs. Newton's Upticks. 

1 o CO Ail ORT. v. n. [comporter, Fr. from potto, Lat.] To 
agree ; to fuit. Followed by with. 

Some piety’s not good there, fome vain difport 
On this fide fin, with that place may comport. Donne. 
1 o be fuch docs not comport with the nature of time. ' 

t. ■ Holder on Tune. 

it is not every man’s talent to diftinguifh aright how far 
our prudence may warrant our charity, and how far our 
cliamy may with our prudence. L’Eftranrc 

Utilurcn, in the things they do, if they comport with their 
- hnd llttle difference, fo they may be doing. 


VoL. I. 
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This is a Galhcic 


To Compo'rt. v. a. To bear; to endure, 
fignification, not adopted among us. 

The malecontented fort, 

That never can the prefent ftate comport, . _ 

But would as often change as they change will. Daniel. 

Compo'rt. n.f. [from the verb] Behaviour; conduifl; man- 
ner of afting and looking. 

I fhall account concerning the rules and manners of de- 
portment in the receiving, our comport and conversion in 

' anc ) a f ter ft. Taylor's IVorthy Communicant. 

I know them well, and mark’d their rude comport ; 

In times of tempeft they command alonej 

And he but fits precarious on the throne. Dryden' s Fables. 

Com po'rt abl e . adj. [from comport.] Confiftent; not con- 
tradictory. 

We call the rules and cautions of this art into fome corn- 
portable method. IP ot ton s Archite dure. 

Com po'rt a nce. n.f. [from comport.] Behaviour; geiture of 
ceremony. 

Goodly comportanee each to other bear. 

And entertain themfelves with court’lies meet. Fairy Queen. 

Compo'rtment. n.f [from comport.] Behaviour. 

By her ferious and devout comportment on thefe folemn occa- 
fions, {he gives an example that is very often too much 
wanted. Addijon’s Freeholder. 

To COMPO'SE. v. a. [compofer, Fr. compono, Latin.] 

1. To form a mafs by joining different things together. 

Zeal ought to be compoj'cd of the higheft degrees ot all pious 
affedtions. Sprat. 

2. To place any thing in its proper form and method. 

In a peaceful grave my corps eompoj'e. Dryden s /En. 

3. To difpofe ; to put in the proper ftate for any purpofe. 

The whole army feemed well compofed to obtain that by their 
fwords, which they could not by their pen. Clarendon, b. viii. 

4. To put together a difeourfe or lentence. 

Words fo pleaftng to God, as thofe which the fon of God 
himfelf hath compojcd, were not poffible for men to frame. 

Hooker, b. V. felt. 35. 

5. To conftitute by being parts of a whole. 

Nor did Ifracl ’fcape 

Th’ infedlion, when their borrow’d gold compos'd 

The calf in Oreb. Milton's Paradije Loft, h. i. 1 . 483. 

A few ufeful things, confounded with many trifled, fill their 
memories, and compojc their intellectual pofl’effions. Watts. 

6. To calm; to quiet. 

He would undertake the journey with him, by which all 
his fears would be compofed. Clarendon , b. viii. 

You, that had taught them to fubdue their foes, 

Cou’d order teach, and their high fp’rits eompoj'e. Wallers 
Compofe thy mind ; 

Nor frauds are here contriv’d, nor force defign ’d. Dryden. 

He, having a full fway and command over the water, had 
power to ftill and compofe it, as well as to move and difturb it; 

Woodward' s Natural Hiftory, p. iii. 

Yet to compofe this midnight noife. 

Go, freely fcarch where-e’er you pleafe. Prior. 

7. To adjuft the mind to any bulinefs, by freeing; it from dif- 
turbance. 

The mind being thus difquicted, may not be able eafily to 
compofe and fettle itfelf to prayer. Dtippa’s Rules for Devotion. 

Wc bcfeech thee to compofe her thoughts, and preferve her 
reafon, during her ficknefs. Swift. 

8. T o adjuft ; to fettle ; as, to compofe a difference. 

9. [W ith printers.] To arrange the letters; to put the letters 
in order in the forms. 

10. [In mufick.] To form a tune from the different mufical 
notes. 


Compo'sed. participial adj. [from compofe.] 
even; fedate. J 


Calm ; ferious ; 


In Spain there is fomething ftill more ferious and compofed 
in the manner of the inhabitants. Addi fin's Remarks on haly. 

I he Mantuan there in fober triumph fate, 

Compos'd his pofture, and his look fedate. 

Compo'sedly. adv. [from compofed.] Calmlv 
dately. 1 


Pope. 
ferioufly ; fe- 


A man was walking before the door very compofedly without 
a hat : one crying. Here is the fellow that killed the duke. 


one crying. Mere is 

c\ ery body alked which is he, the man without the hat verv 
compofedly anfwercd, l am he. Clarendon. 

tnmquinity ESS ’ ^ 1 hom C0,n P°f ed ] Sedatenefs ; calmnefs; 
He that will think to any purpofe, muft have fixednefs and 
Composer ° f / hu r '? 0ur ’ “ w ^, as fmar tncfs of parts. Non is 


n. f. [from compojc.] 
An author ; a writer. 


j a wi uci , 

Now will be the right feafon of forming them to be able 
u r»ters and compojcrs in every excellent matter. Milton 

If the thoughts of fuch authors have nothing in them thev 
at leaft do no harm, and fftew an honeft induftry and^good 
ion in the compofer. Addi fin's Freeholder 

that adants the mufick to words ; he that’ forms a 


intention 
2. He that 
tune. 


adapts 
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For compofition I prefer next Ludovico, a mod judicious 
and Tweet contpofer. Pcachum ef Mufick. 

The compofcr has fo exprcfl'ed my fcnfe, where I intended 
to move the paffions, that he Items to have been the poet as 
well as the ccmpcfcr. Dryden' s v. lllion and Albanius, Preface. 

Composite, adj. [compof.tus , Latin.] 

The compofitc order in architecture is the laft of the five or- 
ders of columns ; fo namefl becaufc its capital is compofed out 
of thofe of the other orders ; and it is alfo called the Roman 
and halick order. Harris. 

Some are of opinion, that the compofite pillars of this arch 
were made in imitation of the pillars of Solomon’s temple.' 

Addifon’ s Remarks on Italy. 
Composition. n. f [ compoftio , Latin.] 

1. The aCt of forming an integral of various diffimilar parts. 

We have exatt forms of comp ft ion, whereby they incorpo- 
rate almoft as they were natural limples. Bacon's New Atlantis. 

In the time of the yncas reign in Peru, no compofition was 
allowed by the laws to be ufed in point of medicine, but on- 
ly fimplcs proper to each difeafe. Temple. 

2. The a& of bringing fimpie ideas into complication, oppofed 
to analyfis, or the reparation of complex notions. 

The inveftigation of difficult things, by the method of 
analyfis, ought ever to precede the method of compofition. Newt. 

3. A mafs formed by mingling different ingredients. 

Heat and vivacity in age, is an excellent compofition for 
buftnefs. Bacon , Efjay 43. 

Vaft pillars of ftone, cafed over with a compofition , that looks 
the moll like marble of any thing one can imagine. Addifon. 
Jove mix’d up all, and his belt clay employ’d, 

Then call'd the happy compofition Floyd. Swift. 

4. The ftate of being compounded ; union; conjundlion ; com- 
bination. 

Contemplate things firft in their own fimpie natures, and 
afterwards view them in ccnrpofition with other things. Watts. 

5. The arrangement of various figures in a picture. 

The difpofition in a picture is an aflemblingof many parts : 

■ this is alfo called the compofition , by which is meant the diftri- 
hution and orderly placing of things, both in general and in 
particular. " “ Dryden's Dufrcfnoy. 

6. Written work. 

Writers arc divided concerning the authority of the greater 
part of thofe cottipofttiohs that pafs in his name. L'Ejlrange. 

That divine prayer has always been looked upon as a com- 
pofition fit to have proceeded from the wifeft of men. Addifon. 

When I read rules of criticifm, I enquire after the works 
of the author, and by that means difeover what he likes in a 
comp fit ion. ’ Addifon’s Guardian, N°. 115. 

7. ' Adjuftment ; regulation. 

A preacher in tire invention of matter, election of words, 
compofition of gefture, look, pronunciation, motion, ufeth all 
thefe faculties at once. Ben]. Johnfon s Difcov. 

8; Compadt ; agreement ; terms on which differences are 

• fettled. ... , 

To take away all fuch mutual grievance, injuries and 

wrongs, there was no way but only by going upon 
fitim and agreement amongft thenifelves. And again, all pub- 
lick regiment, of what kind foever, feemeth evidently to have 
arifen from deliberate advice, confultation, and compofition be- 
tween men, judging it convenient and behovcful. Hooket • 
Thus we are agreed ; 

I crave our compofition may be written, 

And feal’d between us. Sbakcfpeare’s Anthony and Cleopatra. 

Their courage droops, and, hopelcfs now, they wilh 
For compofition with th’ upconquer’d fifli. Waller . 

9. The aCt of difeharging a debt by paying part; the fum paid. 
ic. Confiftency; congruity. 

There is no cnnpfiti.n in thefe news, 

That gives them credit. , . , rul 

— Indeed they are difproportion’d. Sliakefpeare s Othello. 

1 1 . [In grammar.] The joining of two words together, or the 
prefixing a particle to another word, to augment, dimimlb, or 
change Its fignification. 

j?. A certain method of demonffration in mathematicks, which 
is the reverfe of the analytical method, or of refolution. It 
proceeds upon principles in themfelves felf-evident, on defi- 
nitions, pollulates and axioms, and a previoufiy demonftrated 
levies of propofitions, ftep by Rep, ’till it gives a dear know- 
ledge of the thing to be demonftrated. I his is called the fyn 
thetical method, and is ufed by Euclid in bis Elements. Harris. 
CpMPo'siTivE. adj. [from compcfc.] Compounded, ot M\ing 

cSS! tTSfee-1 y** 

the types in printing; diftinguiflied from the preflman, vho 

makes the impreffion upon paper. r . 

k O'M POST. u. f. [hr. compofitum, Lat.] A mixture of various 

fubft antes for enriching the ground } manure. 

We alfo have great variety of compo/ls and foils, for the 
making of the earth fruitful. ZacoH s Atlantis. 

Avoid what is to come. 

And do not fpread the cmpfl on the weeds, , , . 

To make them ranker. Sbakefpeare s Hamlet. 
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Water young planted fhnibs, amomtim cfpeciallv, which 
you can hardly refrefh tco often, and it requires abend’ „► 

, Evelyn’s Kaltndar. 

I here, as his dream foretold, a cart he found. 

That carry’d compofl forth to dung the ground. Dryden. 

In vain the nurfling grove 
Seems fair a while, cherifh’d with foltcr earth; 

But when the alien cmpofl is exhauft. 

Its native poverty again prevails. Philips. 

To Compo'st. v. a. [from the noun.] To manure ; to enrich 
with foil. 

By removing into worfe earth, or forbearing to ctmpof the 
earth, water-mint turneth into field-mint, and the col’ewort 
into rape. Bacon’s Natural Hijhry, N“. 518. 

As for earth, it compofl cth itfelf ; for 1 knew a garden that 
had a field poured upon it, and it did bear fruit excellently. 

Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory, N°. 596. 
Com Posture, n.f [from compfl .] Soil; manure. 

The earth’s a thief, 

That feeds and breeds by a ccmpofw c ftol'n 
From gen’ral excrements. Sbakefpeare' s Timor.. 

Compo'sure. n. f [from compofe .] 

1. The a£t of compofing or inditing. 

Their own forms arc not like to be fo found, or compre- 
henfive of the nature of the duty, as forms of publick com- 
pofitre. King Charles. 

2 . Arrangement; combination; mixture; order. 

Hence languages arife, when, by inftitution and agreement, 
fuch a compojure of letters, 1. e. fuch a word, is intended to 
fignify fuch a certain thing. Holder on Elements of Speech. 

From the various compofures and combinations of thefe 
corpufcles together, happen all the varieties of the bodies 
formed out of them. Woodward! s Natural Hiftory. 

3. The form arifing from the difpofition of the vaiious parts. 

In compofure of his face. 

Liv’d a fair, but manly grace. Crajhcw. 

4. Frame; make; temperament. 

To reel the ftreets at noon, and Rand the buffet 
With flaves that fmell of fwcat ; fay this becomes him : 

As his compofure muff be rare indeed, 

Whom thefe things cannot blcmifh. Shakf. Ant. and Clcop. 

5. Difpofition ; relative adjuftment. 

'1 he duke of Buckingham fprung, without any help, by a 
kind of congenial compojure, to the likenefs of our late fove- 
reign and mafter. Wotton. 

6. Compofition ; framed difeourfe. 

Difcourfes on fuch occaiions are feldom the productions of 
leifure, and ftiould be read with thole favourable allowances 
that are made to hafty compofures. Atterbury’s Pref to Sermons. 

In the compofures of men, remember you are a man as well 
as they ; and it is not their reafon, but your own, that is 
given to guide you. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

7. Sedatenefs ; calmnefs ; tranquillity. 

To whom the virgin majefty of Eve, 

As one who loves, and fome unkindnels meets. 

With fweet auftere compofure thus reply’d Milt. Par. Loft. 
The calmeft and fereneft hours of life, when the paffions ot 
nature are all filent, and the mind enjoys its molt perfect 
compofure. Watts’s Logick. 

8. Agreement; compofition; fcttlcmcnt of differences. 

The treaty at Uxbridge gave the faireff hopes of an happy 
compofure. " King Char Us. 

Van guard ! to right and left the front unfold, 

That all may fee, who hate us, how we feck 
Peace and compofure. Milton's Paradije Loft, l>. vi. /• 5 '■ • 
Things were not brought to an extremi y where 1 left the 
Rory : there feems yet to be room left for a compofure ; h ere_ 
after there may be only for pity. Dryd. Pref. to Abf and Acbit. 
Compota'tion. n.f [compctatio, Lat.] I he aCt of drinking 
or tippling together, j 

Secrecy to words fpoke under the rofe, only mean, in com- 
putation, from the ancient cuftom in fvmpofiack meetings, to 
wear chaplets of rofes. Brown s I ulgai h. ? > •* s. 

If thou wilt prolong 
Dire compilation, forthwith reafon quits 
Her empire to confufion and mifrule. 

And vain debates ; then twenty tongues at once 
Confpire in fcnfelefs jargon ; naught is heard 
But din and various clamour, and mad rant. Lli h '■ 

To COMPOUND, v. a. [compmo, Latin ] 

1. To mingle many ingredients together in one mafs. 

2. To form by uniting various parts. _ 

Whofoever compoimdeth any like it, fhall be cut off. • ' ' 

It will be difficult to evince, that nature does not make de- 
compounded bodies ; I mean, mingle together fuch bod'« ' 
are already compounded of elementary, or raticr o 1 
“ ncs * r Boyle’s Sceptical Chymjl. 

The ideas, being each but one fingle perception, arc caber 

got than the more complex ones ; and therefore are not MW 
to the uncertainty, which attends thofe compounded ones. Loae. 
7. To mingle in different pofitions ; to combine. 

“■ We cannot have a Angle image that did not enter tnro g 
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the fight ; but WC have the power of altering and compounamg 
thofe images into all the varieties of picfurc. Addf. Speflatoi . 

. rin grammar.] To form one word from two or more words. 

4 ' Where it and Tigris embrace each other under the city of 
Apamia, there do they agree of a joint compounded name, 
and arc called Pifo-Tigris. Raleigh s Hijhry of the // 0) A. 
r To compofe by being united. 

Who’d be fo mock’d with glory, as to live 

But in a dream of fricndfhip ? 

To have his pomp, and all what date compounds. 

But only painted, like his varnilh’d friends . Shakef. Timon. 
6. To adjuft a difference by fome receffion from the rigour ot 

I would to God all ftrifes were well compounded. Shakefp. 
If there be any difeord orfuits between any of the family, 
they are compounded and appeafed. Bacon's New Atlantis. 

r. To difeharge a debt by paying only part. 

Shall 1 , ye gods, he cries, my debts compound? Cay. 
ToCompo'ukd . v. n. 

1. To conic to terms of agreement by abating fomething of the 
firff demand. It has for before the thing accepted or remitted. 

They were, at laft, glad to compound for his bare commit- 
ment to the 'lower. _ _ Clarendon. 

Pray but for half the virtues of this wife ; 

Compound for all the reft, with longer life. Dryden. 

2. To bargain in the lump. 

Here’s a fellow will help you to-morrow : compound with 
him by the year. Sbakefpeare s Mea fire for Meajure. 

3. To come to terms. 

Cornwal compounded to furnifti ten oxen after Michaelmas 
for thirtv pounds. Carets! s Survey of Cornwal. 

Once more f come to know of thee, king Harry, 

If for thy ranfom thou wilt now compound. 

Before thy moft affured overthrow ? Shakef. Henry V. 

Made all the royal ftars recant. 

Compound and take the covenant. Hudilras, p. ii. cant. 3. 

But tifelefs all, when he, defpairing, found 
Catullus then did with the winds compound. Dryd. ftraenal. 
Paracclfus and his admirers have compounded with the Ga- 
lenifts, and brought a mixed ufe of chymical medicines into 
the prefent practice. Temple. 

4. To determine. This is not in ufe. 

We here deliver, 

Rubfcribed by the confuls and patricians. 

Together with the feal of the fenatc, what 
We have compounded on. Sbakefpeare’ s Coriolanus'. 

Co'mpound. adj. [from the verb.] 

1. Formed out of many ingredients; not fingle. 

The ancient eleflrum had in it a fifth of filver to the gold, 
and made a compound metal, as fit for moft ufes as gold. Bacon. 

Compound fubftances are made up of two or more fimpie 
fubftances. Watts' s Logick. 

2. [In grammar.] , Compofed of two or more words; not 
fimpie. 

Thofe who are his greateft admirers, feem pleafed with them 
as beauties ; I fpcak of his compound epithets. Pope. 

3. Compound or aggregated Flower , in botany, is fuch as con- 
fifts of many little flowers, concurring together to make up 

. one whole one ; each of which has its ftyle and ftamina, and 
adhering feed, and arc all contained within one and the fame 
calyx : fuch are the funflower and dandelion. Harris. 

Co'mpound. n.f [from the verb.] The mafs formed by the 
union of many ingredients. 

For prefenf ufe or profit, this is the rule : confider the price 
of the two fimpie bodies ; confider again the dignity of the 
one above the other in ufe; then fee if you can make a com- 
pound, that will fave more in price than it will lofe in dignity 
ot the ufe. Bacon s Phyftcal Rem. 

As man is a compound and mixture of flefh, as well as 

South’s Sermons. 

Love, why do we one paffion call ? 

When ’tis a compound of them all ; 

Where hot and cold, where fliarp and fweet. 

In all their equipages meet. • Swift. 

Compo'unoable. adj. [from compound .] Capable of beino- 
compounded. 0 

Compo'under. n.f. [from To compound. ] 

1. One who endeavours to bring parties to terms of agreement. 

Thefe foftners, fweetners, compounders, and expedient- 
mongers, who Ihake their heads fo ftrongly. Swift. 

2. A mingler ; one who mixes bodies. 

' oCOMPREHE'ND. v. a. [ comprehends) , Latin.] 

,f I ° Conaprifc ; to include; to contain; to imply. 

If there be any other commandment, it is briefly compre- 
hended m this faying, namely. Thou flialt love thy neighbour 

, Kom. xiii. o. 

it would be ridiculous to grow old in the Rudy of every 
need! ary thing, in an art which comprehends fo many feveral 

2 P T?: , • • , . , Aden's Dufrefwy. 

-•Jo contain in the mind ; to underftand ; to conceive. 

Rome was not better by her Horace taught, 

1 iuu wc arc here to comprehend his thought. Waller. 
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’Tis unjuft, that they who have not the Laft notion of 
heroic writing, Ihould therefore condemn the pfcai Tur? whjch 
others receive from it, becaufc they cannot comprehend it. Dfryd. 

Comprehensible, adj. [comprehenfhlc, Iren. com f r f h ^‘^ 
Lat.] Intelligible ; attainable by the mind; conceit cable Ly 

thC Thc dt hOTiwn°iets the bounds beuveen the ciilightencd 
and dark parts of things, between wiiat is and what is^not 

CoTpREHSim y- Ado- [from comprehenftlde.] ^Vlth gicat 
power of fignification or undcrftanding ; figmficantly ; \uUt 

great extent of fenfe. . , r . 

The words wifdom and righteoiifnefs are commonly ufed 
very comprehcnfihly , fo as to fignify all religion and virtue. Tulot. 

Comprehe'nsion. n.f. \comprehenfto, Latin.] 

1. The a£t or quality of comprifing or containing ; inclulion. 

In the Old Teftament there is a clofe comprehcnfwn of the 
New, in the New an open difeovery of the Old. Hooker, v. 

The comprehtnfum of an idea regards all effsntial Inodes and 
properties of it ; fo body, in its comprehcnfton, takes^ in loh- 
dity, figure, quantity, mobility. If atts s Lcych. 

2. Summary; epitome; compendium; abftraifl. ; abridgment in 

which much is comprifed. . . 

If wc would draw a fhort abftracl of human happinels, 
brin 7 together all the various ingredients of it, and digeft 
them into 011c profeription, wc muft at laft fix on this wife 
and religious aphorifm in my text, as the fum and comprthen- 
f.on of all. ' Rogers, Sermon 19. 

3. Knowledge ; capacity ; power of the mind to admit and 
contain many ideas at once. 

You give no proof of decay of your j'udgmcr.t, and com- 
prehenfm of all things, within the compafs of an human un- 
derftanding. Dryden. 

4. [In rhetorick.J A trope or figure, by which the name of a. 

whole is put for a part, or that of a part for the whole, or a 
definite number for an indefinite. Hams. 

Comprehensive, adj. [from comprehend.'] 

1. Having the power to comprehend or underftand many things 
at once. 

He muft have been a man of a moft wonderful comprehenfive 
nature, becaufe he has taken into the compafs of hio Canter- 
bury tales the various manners and humours of the whole 
Englilh nation in his age ; not a fingle character has efcaped 
him. Dryderis Fables, Preface. 

His hand unftain’d, his uncorrupted heart. 

His comprehenfive head ; all int’refts weigh’d, 

All Europe lav’d, yet Britain not betray’d. Pope’s EpiflLs. 

2. Having the quality of comprifing much ; compendious; cx- 
tenfive. 

So diffufivc, fo comprehenfive , lo catholick a grace is charity, 
that whatever time is the opportunity of any other virtue, that 
time is the opportunity of charity. Sprat's Sermons: 

Comprehensively, adv. [from comprehenfive.] In a com- 
preheirfivc manner. 

Comprehensiveness, n.f. [from comprehenfive.] The qua- 
lity of including much in a few words or narrow compafs. 

Compare the beauty and comprehenfivcnefs of legends on an- 
cient coins. Addf on on Ancient Medals. 

To COMPRE'SS. v. a. \_compreJJus, Latin ] 

1. To force into a narrower compafs; to fqueeze together. 

2. To embrace. 

Her Neptune ey’d, with bloom of beauty bleft, 

And in his cave the yielding nymph comprcji. Pope’s Odyff. 

There was in the ifland of io a young girl comprcfjed by a 
genius, who delighted to aflbeiate with the mufes. Pope. 

Compr'ess. n.f. [from the verb.] Bolfters of linen rags, by 
which furgeons fuit their bandages for any particular part or 
purpofe. Quincy. 

I applied an intercipient about the ankle and upper part of 
the loot, and by comprefs and bandage drefted it up. Wifanan. 

Compressibility, n . f . [from compreff . blc . ] The quality of 
being compreffible; the quality of admitting to be brought by 
force into a narrower compafs ; as air may. be compreffed, but 
water can by no violence be reduced to lefs fpace than it na- 
turally occupies. 

Compressible, adj. [from comprefs.] Capable of being forced 
into a narrower compafs ; yielding to preffure, fo as that one 
part is brought nearer to another. 

1 heir being fpiral particles, accounts for the elaflicity of 
air; their being fpherical particles, which gives free paffatje 
to any heterogeneous matter, accounts for air’s being com- 
prejfble. Cheynt's Phil. Pnn. 

Comprk'ssieleness. n.f. [from comprcfjible.] Capability of 
^ being prefled clofe. Difl 

Compression, n.f \comprcffw, Latin.] The aft of bringing 
the parts of any body more near to each other by violence 0 
the quality of admitting fuch an effort of force as may com- 
pel the body compreffed into a narrower fpace. 

Whenfoever a folid body is prefled, there is an inward 
tumult tn the parts thereof, leeking to deliver themfc-lvcs from 
the eomprtffion ; and this is the caufe of all violent motion. 

Bacon's Natural Hijhry, N u . 9. 

The 
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The powder in (hot, being dilated into fuch a flame as en- 
dureth not cornprejjion 4 moveth iikewife in round, the flame 
being in the nature of a liquid body, fometimes recoiling. 

Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

Tears are the crfefls of the cornprejjion of the moifture of 
the brain, upon dilatation of the fpirits. Bacon’s Nat. Hijt. 

He that fhall find out an hypothefis, by which water may 
be fo rare, and yet not be capable of cornprejjion by force, 
may doubtlcfs, by the fame hypothefis, make gold and water, 
and all other bodies, as much rarer as he pleafes ; fo that light 
may find a ready paflage through tranfparent fubftances. Nnvt. 

Compre'ssure. n f. [from comprefs.] 7 he adt or force erf the 
body prefling againft another. 

We tried whether heat would, notwithrtanding fo forcible 
a compreffure , dilate it. Boyle's Spring of the Air. 

To Compri'nt. v. n. [comprintere, Latin.] 

The word properly fignifics to print together; but it is 
commonly taken, in law, for the deceitful printing of another’s 
copy or book, to the prejudice of the rightful proprietor. 

Phillips's World of J Voi ds. 

To Comprise, v. a. [comprendre compris, French ] To con- 
tain ; to comprehend ; to include. 

The ncccflity of fhortnefs caufeth men to cut off imperti- 
nent difeourfes, and to comprifc much matter in few words. 

Hooker , b. v. fed. 3?. 

Do they not, under dodlrinc, comprehend the fame that we 
intend by matters of faith ? Do not they, under difciplinc, 
comprije the regimen of the church ? Hooker , b. iii. f 3. 

’Tis the polluted love that multiplies; 

But friendlhip does two fouls in one comprije. Rofcommon. 

CoMPROB aTion. n.f [comprobo, Latin.] Proof; atteftation. 

That is only efteemed a legal teflimony which receives corn- 
probation from the mouths of at leaft two witnefles. Brown. 

COMPROMISE, n.f. [ compromijfum , Latin.] 

1 . Compromife is a mutual promife of two or more parties at dif- 

ference, to refer the ending of their controvcrfies to the arbi- 
trement or equity of one or more arbitrators. Cowel. 

2. A compact or bargain, in which fome conccflions are made 
on each fide. 

Wars have not wafted it ; for warr’d he hath not ; 

But bafely yielded, upon compromife , 

That which his anceftors atchiev’d with blows. Sh. Rich. IL 

To Co'mpromise. v. a. [from the noun.] 

j» 'To compound ; to adjuft a compact by mutual conccflions j 
they compromifed the affair at a middle rate. 


as, 


to agree. 


2. In Shakcfpeare it means, unufually, to accord; 

Laban and himfelf were compromis’d. 

That all the yearlings, which were ftreak’d and pied. 

Should fall as Jacob's hire. Shakcfp. Merchant of Venice. 
Com pro.m isso’ri al. adj. [from compromife .] Relating to a 
compromife. 

Comprovincial. n.f. [from con and provincial .] Belonging 
to the fame province. 

At the confecration of an archbilhop, all his comprovincials 
ought to give their attendance. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

COMPT. n.f. [compte, Fr. computus, Lat.] Account; com- 
putation ; reckonihg. 

Your fervants ever 

Have theirs, themfelves, and what is theirs, in compt. 

To make their audit at your highnefs’ pleafurc. 

Still to return your own. Shakejp. King John. 

To Compt. v. a. [ compter , French.] To compute; to num- 
ber. We now ufc To Count, which fee. 

Co'mptieLE. adj. [from compt.'] Accountable; refponfible ; 
ready to give account ; fubjedt ; fubmiflive. 

Good beauties, let me fuftain my fcorn ; I am very comptible 
even to the leaft finiftcr ufage. Shakefp. 

To COMPTRO'LL. v. a. "[This word is written by fome 
authors, who did not attend to the etymology, for control ! ; 
and fome of its derivatives arc written in the fame manner.] 
'fo controll ; to over-rule ; to oppofe. 

Comptroller, n.f [from comptroU .] Director; fupervifor; 
fuperior intendent ; governour. 

This night he makes a flipper, and a great one. 

To many lords and ladies: 

] was fpoke too, with Sir Henry Guilford, 

This night to be comptrollers. Shakef. Henry VIII. 

The comptrollers of vulgar opinions pretend to find out fuch 
a fimilitude in fome kind of baboons. Temple. 

My fates permit me not from hence to fly ; 

Nor he, the great comptroller of the fky. Dryclcn s JEneis. 
Comptro'llership. n. f. [from comptroller.] Superinten- 
dence. 

The caylc for ftannery-caufes is annexed to the comptrolUr- 
fflp 0 Carew’s Survey of Cor nival. 

Com huLs ativelv. adv. [from compuljatory] With lorce; 

by conftraint. _ , CJauffa. 

CoMPC'tsATORY. n.f. [from coiripulfr , Latin.] Having 
force of compelling ; coadlivc. 

Which is no other 

But tp recover from us by ftrong hand. 


the 
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And terms compulfatory, thofe ’fbrefaid lands 

bo by his father loft. Shaker err/, it ji 

Comph'i smv. „ r r ' ir t • , °/.ai.cj l eaie s hamlet. 

'- OMf u lsion. n. j. [ compuljio , Latin.] 

* agents^ ° f COmpull ‘ n ° to ionutilil 'S ; force ; violence of the 

If rcafons were as plenty as blackberries, I would -five no 
man a reafon on compulfm. Shakcfpeare’ s Hem - IV p i 

I houghts, whither have ye led me ! with that fwcct 
Compu/fon thus transported. Milton’s Paradife Lo/l, b. ix. 

Such fwcct compulfm doth in mufick lye. 

To lull the daughters of neceflitv. Milton 

2. The ftate of being compelled; violence fuffered. 

Compulfm is in an agent capable of volition, when the 
beginning or continuation of any action is contrary to the 
preference of his mind. 

When the fierce foe hung on our broken rear. 

With what compulfm and laborious flight 
We funk thus low l Mitten's Paradife Lojl , b. ii 1. 8c. 

This faculty is free from compulfm, and (o fpontancous, 
and free from determination by the particular object. Hale. 
Poflibly there were others who aflilled Harold, partly out of 

^ fear and compuljion. Hale on Common Law. 

Compu'lsive. adj. [from compulftr, Fr. compu/jus, Latin.] 
Having the power to compel ; forcible. 

The Danube, vaft and deep. 

Supreme of rivers, to the frightful brink. 

Urg’d by compidfive arms, foon as they reach'd, 

New terror chill’d their veins. Phillips. 

The clergy would be glad to recover tin ir dues by a more 
fliort and compuljive method. Swift. 

Compu'lsively. adv. [from compidfive.] By force; by vio- 
lence. 

Compu'lsi veness. n.f. [from compulf.ve ] Force; compulfion. 

Compu'lsorily. adv. [from compujory.] In a compulfory cr 
forcible manner; by force ; by violence. 

To fay that the better deferver hath fuch right to govern, 
as he may compufrily bring under the lefs worthy, is idle. Bac. 

Compu'lsory. aclj. [ compuljiire , French.] Having the power 
of neceflitating or compelling. 

He erreth in this, to think that actions, proceeding from 
fear, are properly compulfory actions ; which, in truth, are not 
only voluntary, but free adfions ; neither compelled, nor fo 
much as phyfically neceflitatcd. Brand), againjl H bos. 

Kindly it would be taken to comply with a patent, al- 
though not compulfory. Swift. 

COMPUNCTION, n.f. [componflion, Fr. from pungo pur. Hum, 
to prick, Latin.] 

1. The power of pricking; ftimulation ; irritation. 

This is that acid and piercing fpirit, which, with fuch ac- 
tivity and compunction, invadeth the brains and noftrils of thofe 
that receive it. Brown’ s Vulgar Errours, b vi. c. 12. 

2. The ftate of being pricked by the confluence ; repentance ; 
contrition. 

He acknowledged his difloyalty to the king, wi h expreflions 
of great compunction. Clarendon. 

Compu'nctious. adj. [from compunction.] Repentant; forrow- 
ful ; tender. 

Stop up th’ accefs and paflage to remorfe, 

That no ccmpunClious vifltings of nature 

Shake my fell purpofe. Shakcfpeare' s Macbeth. 

Compu'nctive. adj. [from compunction.] Caufing remorle. 

Compurg a'tiox. n.f. [ampurgatio, Latin.] I he practice of 
juftifying any man’s veracity by the teflimony of another. 

Compurc aTor. n.f. [Latin.] One who bears his tefli- 
mony to the credibility of another. 

The next quarry, or chalk-pit, will give abundant attefta- 
tion : thefe arc fo obvious, that I need not be far to feck for a 
compurgator. IV oodward s Batwa l Hijloiy. 

Compu table, adj. [from compute.] Capable of being num- 
bered or computed. 

If, inftead of twenty-four letters, there were twenty-rour 
millions, as thofe twenty-four millions arc a finite number 
fo would all combinations thereof be finite, though not canK 
computable by arithmetick. Hale's Origin of Mankind, 

Computation, n f. [from compute.] 

1. The act of reckoning; calculation. 

My princely father 

Then, by juft computation of the time, ■ , , i rr 

Found that the ifluc was not his. Shakef. Ric ara 11 . 

2. The fum collected or fettled by calculation. 

We pafs for women of fifty: many additional years are 
thrown into female computations of this nature. Addif.Guai aiat. 

To COMPUTE, a. [compute, t aiin.] To reckon; to cal- 
culate; to number; to count. 

Compute bow much water would be requifite to lay tne 
earth under water. Burnet s Theory of the t ^ 

Where they did compute by weeks, yet ftill the year w..s 
meafured by months. . Holder on ' 

Alas ! not dazzled with their noon-tide ray, 

Compute the morn and ev’ning to the day ; 

The whole amount of that enormous fame, 

A tale that blende their glory with their (hame. 

Compete. 
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Compu'te. n.f. [computus, Lat.] Computation; «alcu!atiort. 
Compu'ter. n.J. [from compute.] Reckoner; accountant; 
calculator. . 

The kalcndars of thefe computers, and the accounts of thefe 
days, are different. Brown s Vulgar Errours, b. vi. c. 4. 

J have known fome fuch ill computers, as to imagine the 
many millions in flocks fo much real wealth. Swift. 

Co'mputist. n.f. [computifit, Fr. ] Calculator; one (killed 
in the art of numbers or computation. 

The treafurer was a wife man, and a Ariel computijl. Wotton. 
We conceive we have a year in three hundred and fixty-five 
days exact : computijis tell us, that we efcape fix hours. Brown. 
Co'mradf. n f. [ camerade , Fr. from camera, a chamber, one 
that lodges in the fame chamber, contubernio fruitur.] 
r. One who dwells in the fame houfe or chamber. 

Raiher I abjure all roofs, and chufe 
To be a comrade with the wolf and owl. Shakefp. K. Lear. 
2 . A companion ; a partner in any labour or danger. 

He permitted them 

7 o put out both thine eyes, and fetter’d fend thee 
Into the common prifon, there to grind 
Among the (laves and afles, thy comrades. 

As good for nothing elfe. Milton’s Agonijles, l. 1159. 

A footman, being newly married, defired his comrade to tell 
him freely what the town faid of it. Swift. 

Con. A Latin ink-parable prepofition, which, at the beginning 
of words, fignifies union or aftociation ; as concturfe, a running 
together ; to convene, to come together. 

Con. [abbreviated from contra, againft, Lat.] A cant Word for 
one who is on the negative fide of a queftion ; as the pros and 
cons. 

To CON. v. a. [con nan, Sax. to know ; as in Chaucer , Old 
wymen connin mochil t hinge ; that is, Old women have much 
knowledge.] 

X. To know. 

Of mu^s, Hobbipol, I conrie no (kill 
Enough to me to paint out nly unreft. Spenfcr's Paflorals. 

2 . Tolludy; to commit to memory ; to fix in the mind. It is 
a word now little in ufe, except in ludicrous language. 

7 ou are full of pretty anfwers : have you not been ac- 
quainted with goldfmiths wives, arid conn’d them out of rings. 

1 Shakefpeare's As you like it. 
Here arc your parts ; and I am to intreat you to con them 
by to-morrow night. Shakef. Midfummer Night's Dream. 

Our underftanding cannot in this body arrive fo clearly to 
the knowledge ot God, and things invifiblc, as by orderly 
conning over the vifible afid inferior creatures. Milton. 

Shew it him written ; and, having the other alfo written in 
the paper, (hew him that, after he has conn'd the firft, and re- 
quire^ it of him. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

I he books of which I’m chiefly fond. 

Art fuch as you have whilom conn'd. Prior. 

All this while John had conn'd over fuch a catalogue of hard 
words, as were enough to conjure up the devil. " Arbuthnot. 

3. To Con thanks ; an old cxprclflon for to thank. It is the 
lame with fpavoir gri. 

t A/!v I ^T,,?r.^ anks J oi ' t ’ in the nature hc delivers it. Shak. 

7 o CONCA MERA I E v. a. [conca mcro, h at.] To arch 
over; to vault; to lay coticave over. 

. ° f the u PP er beak, an inch and a half confiflcth of one 
concamerated bone, bended downwards, and toothed as the 

r othcr * . Gnu’s Mufeum. 

ConcameraTion. ii. f. [from concamerate.] Arch; vault. 

V\ hat a romance is the ftory of thofe impoflible cmcamera- 
° f f ° lid ° rbs ? Glanville's Sccjf 

To? l- l NA 1E - .*•*' t from cat ™> L «- a chain.] 

1 o link together ; to unite in a fucceffive order. 

Concatenation n.f. [from concatenate.] A fefies of links - 
an uninterrupted unvariable fucccflion. 

I he Hoicks affirmed a fatal, unchangeable concatenation 
of caufes, reaching even to the elicit acts of man’s will. 

CO co C nca V vc! TION ’ ^ Thc ^^'making 

E adj. [concavus, Latin ] 

*. Hollow without angles; as, the inner furface of an eegfhcll. 
themner curve of an arch : oppofed to convex. gb > 

. J b r ST cat figments i Ming hollow, inclofed under their 
2- Hor w ? aSrCatdealof ^ Burnct s Theory of the Earth. 

Have you not made an univerfal fhout, 
lliat 1 yber trembled underneath his banks, 

1 o hear the replication of your founds 
i lade in his concave (bores ? Shakefpeare's Julius Cm far 
1 ' to thi » k as 

CONCA'VEN ESS " At J* “■ 

Concavity u{f r t 'TI Hollowncfs. Did. 

,M " nal furfac ' ofaW - 

fe ^ ar<hcfc (hells with 
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greater exaflr.efs than thele flints do the concavities of tlie 1 
lhells, wherein they were moulded. Woodw. Natural Hijlory. 


lhells, wherein they were moulded 
Concavo-concave, ad C oncave or hollow on both fidcs, 
Conca vo-con \ ex. adj. [from concave and convex.] 

One way, and convex the other. 


Concave 


e wav, aim com' a. me uuiu. 

I procured therefore another Concavo-conVtx plate of glafi>» 
jund on both fidcs to thc fame fphere with the foriher pJdte. 


ground 


Newton's Optieks. 
part of a (hell that bc- 


JVobdward on Foff.h. 
Concave ; hollow with- 


A concavo-convex pentangular plare. 
longs to the enuochus. 

Co'ncavoOs. adj. [concavus, Latin.] 
out angles. 

Ci/nc avously. adv. [from cor.cavms.] With hollowncfs; in 
fuch a manner as difeovers the internal furface of a hollow 
fphere. 

The dolphin that carrieth Arion is concavoufly inverted, 
and hath its fpine deprefled. Brown’s Vulgar Errours , b. v. 
To CONCE'AL. v. a. [, concelo , Latin.] To hide; to keep 
fccret ; not to divulge ; to cover; not to detect. 

He oft’ finds med’eine, who his grief imparts ; 

But double griefs afflict concealing hearts. Fairy £h/eea } l. i. 

Come, Catefby, thou art fworn 
As deeply to effect what we intend. 

As elofely to conceal what We impart. Shakefp. Richard Ilf* 
Ulyfles himfelf adds, he was the moft eloquent and the 
moft filent of men : hc knew that a word fpoke never wrought 
fo much good as a word concealed. Broome s Notes on the Odyffcj. 

There is but one way I know of converting fafely with all 
men, that is, not by concealing what we fay or do, but by fay- 
ing or doing nothing that deferves to be concealed. Pope. 
Conce'aLable. adj. [from conceal J Capable of being con- 
cealed ; poffible to be kept fecrct, or hid. 

Returning a lye unto his Maker, and prefuming to put off 
the fearcher of hearts, hc denied the omnifctency of God, 
whereunto there is nothing concealable. Brown’s Vielg. Errours. 
Conce'aLedness. n.f. [from conceal.] The ftate" of being 
concealed; privacy; obfeurity. Diet. 

Conce'aler. n.f. [from conceal.] Hc that conceals any thing. 
They were to undergo the penalty of forger., and the ecu* 
cca/cr of thc crime was equally guilty. 

Concealment, n.f. [from conceal .j 

1. The aiff of hiding; fecrefy. 

She never told her love; 

But let concealment, like a worm in the bud, 

Feed on her damafk cheek. Shakefpeare's Twelfth Night , 
He is a worthy gentleman. 

Exceedingly well read, and profited 

In ftrange concealments. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. p. i. 

Though few own fuch fentiments, yet this concealment da- 
tives rather from thc fear of man than of any B.ing above. 

... . Glanville’s Scepj'. Prcfa.e. 

2. 1 he ftate of being hid ; privacy ; delitefcence. 

A perfon of great abilities is zealous for the go&d of man-* 
kind, and as folicitous for the concealment as the performance 
of illuftrious a&iohs. Addifon's Freeholder, N\ 33. 

3. Hiding place; retreat; cover; flicker. J 

The choice of this holy name, as thc moft effectual conceal- 
ment of a wicked defign, fuppofls ‘mankind fatisfied that no- 
thing but what is juft is directed by the principles of it. Rogers . 
The cleft tree 

Offers its kind, concealbient to a few ; 

„ ! ts infe<Hs ’ a,ld iR their nefts. Thomfbit. 

7 O CONCE DL. v. a. [comedo, Latin.] To yield ; to admit • 
to grant ; to let pafs undiluted. 

7 his mull- not be conceded without limitation. Boyle. 

7 hc atheift, if you do but concede to him that fortune may- 
be an agent, doth prefume himfelf fafe and invulnerable. 

CONCEIT. IW,,, Fre „cl, ; iS* Sm ’ 

1. Conception; thought; idea; image in thc mind. 

Here thc very (hepherds have their fancies lifted to fo hioft 
conceits, as the learned of other nations arc content both to 
boriow tneir names and imitate their cunning. Sidncv 

Impoflible it was, that ever their will flmuld chan 2 e or in- 
cline to remit any part of their duty, without fome obiea: 
having force to avert their c nceit from God. Hoo’er b 1 
His grace looks chearfully and fmooth this morning- ' * 

I here s fome conceit , or other, likes him well, 

hen that lie bids good-morrow with fuch fpirit. Shakeffi 
In laughing there ever preccdcth a conceit of fomewhat ridi- 

2 nS&rt- therefore 't .s proper to man. Bacon’s Nat. Hid 

2. L ndcrftandmg ; readinefs ot apprehenfion. ^ ’ 

How often, alas ! did her eyes fay unto me, that they loved > 
.aincth wt.Scrls'S UTSS 


be 


con- 


flte nicenpfe “‘“I'*''**'" 3 Ulc| c mens witn til; 

can ever poflibly reprefen t’thc^" mcl - Cd ? d . Caft in a mou,d » 
Vol. I. } P lt thc “’’cavity of that mould with 


0 a *I UlcK coy, ctn m judgment, and (hall bo 
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3. Opinion, generally in a fenfe of contempt; fancy; imagina- 
gination ; fantaftical notion. 

I know not how conceit may rob 
The treafury of life, when life itfelf 
Yields to the theft. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

Strong conceit, like a new principle, carries all cafily with 
it, when yet above common fenfe. Locke. 

Malbranche has an odd conceit. 

As ever enter’d Frenchman’s pate. Prior. 

4. Opinion in a neutral fenfe. 

Sceft thou a man wife in his own conceit ? There is more 
hope of a fool than of him. Prov. xxvi. 12. 

I (hall not fail t’ approve the fair conceit 
The king hath of you. Shaiefpeare's Henry Will. 

5. A pleafant fancy. 

His wit is as thick as Tcwkfoury muftard : there is no more 
conceit in him than is in a mallet. Sbakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 

While he was on his way to the gibbet, a freak took him in 
the head to go off with a conceit. L’ EJlrange. 

6. Sentiment, as diftinguifhed from imagery. 

Some to conceit alone their works confine. 

And glitt’ring thoughts ftruck out at ev’ry line. Pope. 

7. . Fondnefs ; favourable opinion ; opinionative pride. 

Since by a little ftudying in learning, and great conceit of 
himfelf, he has loft; his religion ; may he find it again by 
harder ftudy under humbler truth. Bentley. 

S. Out of Conceit with. No longer fond of. 

• Not that I dare all'ume to myfelf to have put him out of con- 
ceit with it, by having convinced him of the fantafticalnefs of 
j t Tillotfon, Preface. 

What hath chiefly put me out of conceit u/itb this moving 
manner, is the frequent disappointment. Swift. 

To Concept, v. a. [from the noun.] I o conceive ; to ima- 
gine ; to think ; to believe. 

One of two bad ways you muff conceit me. 

Either a coward, or a flatterer. Shakef. Julius Casfar. 

They looked for great matters at their hands, in a caufe 
which they conceited to be for the liberty of the fubjeft. Bacon. 

He conceits himfelf to be ftruck at, when he is not lo much 
as thought of. L' EJlrange. 

The ftrong, by conceiting thcmfelvcs weak, arc thereby ren- 
dered as unadtive, and conftqucntly as ufelefs, as if they really 
were fo. South ' s Sermons - 

Concerted, particip. adj. [from conceit.]. 

1. Endowed with fancy. e 

He was of countenance amiable, of feature comely, active or 
bod/, well fpoken, pleafantly conceited, and fliarp of wit 

Knolles's Hijlory of the T urks. 

2. Proud; fond of himfelf; opinionative; affedted; fantaftical. 

There is another extreme in obfeure writers, which feme 
fcrnpry conceited heads are apt to run into, out of a prodigality 
of words, and a want of fenfe. Fdtui on the Clajftcks. 

If you think me too conceited. 

Or to paflion quickly heated. . ZcJ ' 

What you write of me; would make me more conceited than 

what I fcribble myfelf. °^ e ‘ 

■2. With of before die objeCt of conceit. 

J Every man is building a feveral way, impotently conceited of 
his ow’ii model and his ow'ii materials. , ry en. 

If we con fid er how vicious and corrupt the Athenians were, 
how conceited of their own wit, feience, and poll tenefs. Bentley. 
Con’ceTtedly. adv. [from conceited ] Fancifully; whim.i- 

J Conceitedly drefs her, and be aflign’d 
Bv you fit place for every flowxr and jewel ; • 

Make her for love fit fuel. . . . 

Gonce'itedness. n.f. [from conceited.} Pride; opinionauv - 
nets : fondnefs of himfelf. . . 

When men think none worthy efteem but .f u j h 
tinder their own pretences, partiality and “nceitefacfs m 

them give the pre-eminence. 9 } lm f Z 

CONCE'rfLEss. adj. [from conceit.] Stupid ; without thought , 

dull of apprehenfion. r ... r 

Think’ft thou, I am fo {hallow, fo conceit fts. 

To be feduced by thy flattery. Shak. Two Gent, of 7 erona. 
Conceivable, adj. [from conceive ] 

1 That may be imagined or thought. . , 

If it were poflible to contrive an invention, w^reby a y 
conceivable weight may be moved by any conceivable PJ cr ^ th 
the fame quicknefs by the hand, without other inftrtmient, 
•he work, of would ba too 

2. That may be underftood or believed. K , climes . 

The freezing of the words in the air in t f 

is as conceivable as this ftrangc union. ' ‘ ‘ Rer f on 

It is not conceivable that it fliould be mA ^mons. 

whofe fhape and voice it affirmed. The duality of 

Conceivable ness. n.f. [from conceivable.] The 

being conceivable conceivable or 

Conceivably, adv. [from conceivable.] m 

intelligible manner. . • t at : n 1 

To CONCEIVE, v. a. [conctvotr. Ft. conupere, L-tin.J 
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1. To admit into the womb. 

I was fliapen in iniquity, and in fin did my mother conceive 
me. Pfalm li. 5. 

2. To form in the mind ; to imagine. 

Nebuchadnezzar hath conceived a purpofe againft you. >. 

3. To comprehend; to underftand. He conceives toe whole 
fyjlem. 

This kifs, if it durft fpcak, 

Would ftrctch thy fpirits up into the air : 

Conceive, and fare thee well. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

4. To think; to be of opinion. 

If you compare my gentlemen with Sir John, you will 
hardly conceive him to have been bred in the fame climate. Sw. 
To Conce'ive. v. n. 

1 . To think ; to have an idea of. 

The griev’d commons 
Hardly conceive of me : let it be nois’d. 

That, through our intcrceflion, this revokement 
And pardon comes. Shokefp. are’s Henry VIII, 

Conceive of things clearly and diftindtly in their own natures; 
conceive of things completely in all their parts ; conceive of 
things comprehenfively in all their properties and relations ; 
conceive of things extenfively in all their kinds ; conceive of 
things orderly, or in a proper method. I Batts s Logidt. 

2. To become pregnant. 

The flocks fliould conceive when they came to drink. Gen. 

The beauteous maid, whom he beheld, poffefs d : 
Conceiving as (he flept, her fruitful womb 
Swcll’d with the founder of immortal Rome. Addifon. 
Conce'iver. n.f. [fiom conceive.] One that underftands or 

apprehends. . . 

Though hereof prudent fymbols and pious allegories be 
made by wifer conceivers , yet common heads will fly unto fu- 
perftitious applications. Brown' s Vulgar Errours, b. 7. c. 1 . 

Conck'nt. n.f. [eoncentus, Latin.] 

1 . Concert of voices ; harmony ; concord of found. 

It is to be confidered, that whatfoever virtue is in num- 
bers, for conducing to concent of notes, is rather to be aferibed 
to the ante-number than to the entire number. Bacon. 

2 . Conftftency. 

’Tis in concent to his own principles, which allow no me- 
rit, no intrinfick worth to accompany one ftate more than 
another. f Atterbury. 

To CONCENTRATE, v.a. [concentrer, Fr. from con tend 
centrum, Lat.] To drive into a narrow compafs ; to drive 

towards the center. . „ 

Spirit of vinegar, concentrated and reduced to its grcatclt 
ftrength, will coagulate the ferum. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Concentra'tion. n.f [from concentrate.] Collection into a 
narrow fpacc round the center ; compreflion into a narrow 

compafs. - . , 

All circular bodies, that receive a concentration of tlie lignt, 
mull be fhadowed in a circular manner Peacham on Drawing. 
To Conce'ntre. v.n. [concentrer, Fr. from cow and centrum , 
Latin.] To tend to one common centre ; to have the lame 

centre with fomething clfe. _ . , . . 

The bricks having firft been formed in a circular mould, 
and then cut, before their burning, into four quarters or more, 
the fidcs afterwards join fo clofely, and the points concentre fo 
exactly, that the pillars appear one inure piece. notion. 

All thefe are like fo many lines drawn from feveral objects, 
that fome way relate to him, and concentre in him. 

To Conce’ntre. v. a. To emit towards one centre. 

The having a part lefs to animate, will rather ferve to con- 
centre the fpirits, and make them more aftive^die relt^ 

In thee concentring all their precious beams 
Of facrcd influence ! Milton’s Paradije Loft, b. 9. /. ICO. 
Conce'ntrical. ) adj. [cncentricus, Lat.] Having one com- 
Conce'ntricr. S mon centre. 

If, as in water ftirr’d, more circles be 
Produc’d by one, love fuch additions take ; 

Thofe, like fo manyfphcres, but one heav’n make; 

For they are all concentriek unto thee. ' 

Any fubftance, pitched fteddy upon two p omts, as on a » 

axis, and moving about on that axis, alfo . / , 
wicentricl to tbe axis. 

If the cryftalline humour had been concentrtcal to the : ici 
.ode, ,hc >„ would not have adtniuod 

81 If a ftonc be thrown into ftagnating water, 
cited thereby continue fome time to arife 111 the p 
ftonc fell into the water, and are propagated fro* 
concentriek circles upon the furface of the 

^The manner of its concretion is by concetitncalnug*, ^ke 
thofe of an onion about the firft kernel. Arbut . ■ ■ ^ 

Circular revolutions in cmcr.tr “k orbs abo 1 the 

other central body, could in no wife be 

power of the Divine Arm. , T ., t , v hicb any 

Conce'ptacle. n.f. [conceptaculum, Lat.] 

thing is contained ; a vcfleJ. There 
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There is at this day rcfldent, in that huge ^ptaPc, water 
eiKu.oh to effect fuch a deluge. JVoouivards Eat. Hijl. Pref. 
Co-ci 'PTiiii e. adj. [from conetpw conception, Latin^] H at 

EjL conceived; intelligible s capable to I* mdet|ood. 

Li Labt’and 

his works. • t i 

^l^e adl of quiekening w jth L >regnai l^ . in 

I will greatly multiply thy forrow, and thy conception , m 
forrow thou Ihllt bring forth children ut. . 6 . 

Thy forrow I will greatly multip y 
Bv th v conception ; children thou {halt bring 
In forrow forth. Miltons Paradtfe Loft, l. X. /. 1 9 4 - 

2. The ftate of being conceived. _ 

Tbv had the like conception in our eyes. 

And at that inftant, like a babe, fprung up Shak f[ c “ r '' 
Our own productions flatter us: it is impoflible not to be 
fond of them at the moment of their conception. Dryd. Dufrcfn. 

-> Notion ; idea ; image in the mind. 

As conceptions are the images or rcfcmblanccs of things to 
the mind within itfelf, in the like manner are words or names 

the marks, tokens, or rcfcmblanccs of thofe ^/ZTrmts 
minds of them whom we converfc with. South s ™ mons ‘ 
Confult the acutell poets and fpeakers, and they will con fds 
that their quickeft, moft admired conceptions were luch as darted 
into their minds, like hidden flafhes of lightning, they knew 
not how, nor whence; and not by any certain confluence, 
or dependence of one thought upon another, as it is in mat- 

ters of ratiocination. n , . 

To have right conceptions about them, wc muft bring our 
underilandings to the inflexible natures anti unalterable rela- 
tions of things, and not endeavour td bring things to any pre- 
conceived notions of our own. d.ocke. 

A. Sentiments ; purpofe. . 

Thou but remember’ft me of mv own conception. 1 have 
perceived a moft faint ncglca of late ; which I have rather 
blamed as my own jealous curiofitv, than as a very pretence 
and purpofe of unkindnefs. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

Pleafc your highnefs, note 
His dangerous conception in this point : 

Not friended by his wifh to your high perfon, 

His will is moft malignant, and it ftictches , 

Beyond you to your friends. Shakefpeare's Plenty V III. 

5. Appichenfion ; knowledge. 

And as if beafts conceiv’d what reafon were, 

And that conception (hould diftindly fhow 
They fhould the name of rcafonablc bear ; 

For, without reafon, none could reafon know. Davies. 

6. Conceit ; fentiment ; pointed thought. 

He is too flatulent fometimes, and fometimes too dry ; 
many times unequal, and almoft always forced ; and, befidcs, 
is full of conceptions , points of epigram, and witticifms ; all 
which are not only below the dignity of heroic verfc, but 
contrary to its nature. Dryden’s Juvenal, Dedication. 

Conc r/pnous. adj. [conception, Latin.] Apt to conceive; 
fruitful; pregnant. 

Common mother, 

Enfcar thy fertile and canceptiius womb ; 

Let it no more bring out to ingrateful man. Shakef Titnon. 
CoNCe/ptivE. adj. [conception, Latin.] Capable to conceive. 
In hot climates, and where the uterine parts exceed in heat, 
by the coldnefs of this Ample they may be reduced into a con- 
cepthe conftitution. Brown s Vulgar Errours, b. vi. c. 7. 

To CONCERN, v.a. [cimcemcr, F'r. conccrno , low Latin.] 

1. To relate to; to belong to. 

Exclude the ufe of natural reafoning about. the fenfe of holy 
feripture, concerning the articles of our faith ; and then, that 
the feripture doth concern the articles of our faith, who can 
allure us ? Hooker, b. iii. f 8. 

Count Claudio may hear ; for what I would fpcak of con- 
cerns him. Shakefpeare's Much ado about Nothing. 

Gracious things 

Thou haft reveal’d ; thofe chiefly which concern 
Juft Abraham, and his feed. Milton's Paradifc Left, b. xii. 
This place concerns not at all the dominion of one brother 
over the other. Locke. 

2. To afledt with fome paflion; to touch nearly ; to be of im- 
portance to. 

I would not 

The caufe were known to them it moft concerns. Shat efpear. 
Our wars with France have affeefed us in our moft tender 
interefts, and concerned us more than thofe. with any other 
nation. Addifon on the State of the IVar. 

It much concerns them not to luffer the king to cftablilh his 
authority on this fide. Addfon's Remarks on Italy. 

The more the authority of any flation in fociety is ex- 
tended, the more it concerns publick happinefs that it be com- 
mitted to men fearing God. Rogers's Sermons. 

3 - Fo intereft ; to engage by intereft. 

I knew a young negroc who was fick of the fmall-pox : I 
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found fiv enquiry, at a perfon’s concerned forhirp, that delude 
tumours left whitifh fpecks behind them. Boye on Colon, s. 
Above the reft two goddefles appear, , - 

Churn'd for each : her? Vc„u s , Juno there. DyJ'.s 
Providence, where it loves a ration, concerns 
own and affert the intereft of religion, by 

of religious perfons and places. . 

Whatever paft adions it cannot reconcile, or appropriate 
to that prefent felf by confcioiifnefs, it can be no more - con- 
cerned in than if they had never been done k-oette. 

They think thcmfelvcs out of the reach of providence, and 
no longer concerned to folicit his favour. ^ogos, etm.n. 11. 

a To difturb ; to make uneafy. . 

In one comprefling engine I fhut a fparrow, without .orcing 
any air in ; and in an hour the bird began to pant, znd be con- 
cerned, and in lefs than an hour and a half to be fick m am. 
Conce'rn. n.f. [from the verb. ] 

1. Bufinefs; affair; confidered as relating to fome. one. 

Let early care thy main concerns fccurc, 

Thirws of lefs moment may delays endure. 

This “manner of expofmg the private, concerns of families, 
and facrificing the fccrqts of the dead to the curiolity of the 
living, is one of thofe licentious practices, which might well 
deferve the animadverfion of our government AddiJ.Ffeehodei ■ 
A heathen emperor faid, if the gods were offended, it 
was their own concern , and they were able to vindicate them- 

fclves. , . Sw f: 

Religion is no triflng concern, fp.be performed in any carclds 
and fuperficial manner. Rogers, Sermon \ 111. 

2. Intereft ; engagement. 

No plots th’ alarm to his retirements give; 

’Tis all mankind’s concetn that he fliould live. Diyden. 

When wc fpcak of the conflagration of the world, ihcfe 
have no concern in the qucltion. Burnet s T/.eiry oj the Earth. 

3. Importance ; moment. 

Myfterious fccrets of a high concern, 

And weighty truths, folid convincing fenfe. 

Explain’d by unaffufted eloquence. Rofccrmnon. 

The mind is ftunned and dazzled amidft that variety of ob- 
je£ls : fhc cannot apply herfulf to thofe things which arc of the 
utmoft concern to her. Addifon s Spe£la:or, N ‘ . 4 ; 5 - 

4. Paflion ; affection ; regard. 

Ah, what concerns did both your fouls divide ! 

Your honour gave us what your love deny’d. Dryden. 

O Marcia, let me hope thy kind concerns. 

And gentle wifhes, follow me to battle ! Addifon' s Cato. 
Why all this concern for the poor? We want them not, as 
the country is now managed : where the plough has no work, 
one family can do the bufinefs of fifty. _ _ Swift. 

Conce’rn inc. prep, [from concern : this word, originally a par- 
ticiple, has before a noun the force of a prepofition. ] Relating 
to ; with relation to. 

There is not any thing more fubjedl to errour than the true 
judgment concerning the power and forces of an eftate. Bacon. 

T he ancients had no higher recourfe than to nature, as may 
appear by a difeourfe concerning this point in Strabo. Brown. 

None can demonftrate that there is fuch an ifland as Ja- 
maica, yet, upon teftimony, I am free from all doubt concern- 
ing it. Tillotfon, Preface. 

Conce'rnment. n.f [from concern.] 

1. The thing in which we arc concerned or interefted ; affair ; 
bufinefs ; intereft. 

To mix with thy concernments I defift 
Henceforth, nor too much difapprove my own. Milt. Agon. 

This fliews how ufeful you have been. 

To bring the king’s concernments in. H:tdib*a •, p. iii. cant. 2. 

Yet when we’re fick, the deftor’s fetcht in haftc. 
Leaving our great concernment to the laft. Denham. 

When my concernment takes up no more room or compafs 
than myfelf, then, fo long as I know where to breathe and to 
exift, I know alfo where to be happy. South. 

He that is wife in the affairs and concernments of other men, 
but carelcfs and negligent of his own, that man may be laid 
to be bufy, but he is not wife. Tillotfon. 

Ourfpiritual interefts, and the great concernments of a future 
ftate, would doubtlcfs recur often. Atterbury. 

Propofitions which extend only to the prefent life, are 
fmall, compared with thofe that have influence upon our cver- 
lafting concernments.' IVatts's Improvement of the Mind. 

2. Relation ; influence. 

Sir, ’tis <4 near concernment , and imports 
No lefs than the king’s life and honour. Denham's Sophy. 

He juftly fears a peace with me would prove 
Of ill concernment to his haughty love. Dryd. Ir.d. Empc 

3. Litercourfe ; bufinefs. 

The great concernment of men is with men, one amongft 
another. Locke. 

4. Importance; moment. 

1 look upon experimental truths as matters of great con- 
cernment to mankind. ~ Boyle. 

5. Intcrpofition ; regard; meddling. 

He married a daughter to the earl, without any other ap- 


peror. 
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probation of her father, or concernment in it, than flifferlng 
him and her to come into his prcfcnce. Clarendon. 

6 . Paffion ; emotion of mind. 

While they are fo eager to deftroy the fame of others, their 
ambition is manifeft in their conamment. Dryden. 

It it carry with it the notion of fomething extraordinary, 
if apprehension and concernment accompany it, die idea is like- 
ly to link the deeper. ' Locke. 

I o CONCE'R I . v. a. [concert a~, French, from concertare , Lat. 
to prepare therafelves lor fome publick exhibition or per- 
formance, by private encounters among themfelves ] 

1. I o fettle any thing in private bv mutual communication. 

2. lolctt'c; to contrive ; to adjuft. 

Mark how already in his working brain 

He forms the vccM- concerted fcheme of mifehief. Rnve. 

Co’ncert. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Communication of defigns ; eftablifhment of mcafurcs amon°- 
tliofe who are engaged in the fame affair. 

All tliofe difeontents, how ruinous foever, have ari fen from 
the want of a due communication and concert. Suift. 

2. A fymphony ; many performers playing to die fame tune. 

CoNca rta'j ion. n. J. [ conccrtatio, Latin.] Strife; con- 
tention. 

Concert ATI v f. . adj. [ cOncertativus , Latin.] Contentious; 

quarrelfome ; recriminating. Diet. 

CONCESSION, n.f. [conccjfio, Latin.] 

1. 1 he adl of granting or yielding. 

The concejj-.on of thefe charters was in a parliamentary 
way. Hale s Common Law of England. 

2. A grant ; the thing yield- d. 

1 Hill counted myfelf undiminifhed by my larged conccffons , 
if by them 1 might gain the love of my people. King Charles. 

When a lovir becomes fatisfied by fmall compliances, with- 
out further purfuits, then expect to find popu ar aflemblics 
content with fmall concejjions. Swift. 

Conce's-ion ary. adj. [from cor.ceffum.] Given by indulgence 
or allowance. 

Coxce's-ivelv. adv. [from conceffon.] By way of conceflion ; 
as yielding, not controverting by affumption. 

Some have written rhetorically and con.effively-, not contro- 
verting, but affuming the queftion, which, taken as granted, 
advantaged the illation. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours, b. iii. c. 12. 

Conch, n.f. [concha ± Latin.] A filell; a fea-fhcll. 

He furnifhes her clofet firft, and fills 

The crowded fhclves with rarities of fhells: 

Adds orient pearls, which from the conchs he drew. 

And all the fparkling ftones of various hue. Dryden’ s Fables. 

Co'nchoid. n.f. The name of a curve. 

To CONCILIATE, v. a. [concilia, Lat.] To gain; to pro- 
cure good will ; to reconcile. 

it was accounted a philtre, or plants that conciliate affec- 
tion. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. vi. c. 7. 

Conciliation, n.f [from conciliate .] The act of gaining 
or reconciling. Di£t. 

ConciliaTor. n.f. [from conciliate .] One that makes peace 
between others. 

Conciliatory, adj. [from conciliate.'] Relating to rccon- 
ci liar ion. Did. 

Conci'n.vit v. n.f. [from concimitas, Latin.] Decency; 

fitnefs. 

CONCI NNOUS. adj. [concimws, Latin.] Becoming; pleafant; 

agreeable 

CONCI'SE. adj. [concfus, cut, Latin.] Brief; fhort; broken 
into fliort periods. 

The cor.cife ftile, which expreffeth not enough, but leaves 
fomewhat to be underftood. Ben. Johnfons Difcoveries. 

Where the author is obfeure, enlighten him ; where he is 
too brief and concife, amplify a little, and fet his notions in 
a fairer view. JVatts’s Improvement of the Mind, p. i. c. 4 . 

Concisely, adv. [from concife.] Briefly; fliortly; in few 
words; in fhort fentences. 

Ulyfles here (peaks very concifely , and he mayfeem to break 
abruptly into the fobjech Broome's Notes on the Odyffey , b. vii. 

Conciseness, n.f. [from concife.] Brevity; fliortnels. 

Giving more (cope to Mezentius and Laufus, that verfion, 
which has more of the majefty of Virgil, has lefs of his con- 
cfenefs . Dryden. 

Concision, n.f. [concifum, Latin.] Cutting off; cxcifion; 
deftru&ion. 

ConcitaTidn. n.f. [concitatio, Latin.] The act of ftirring 
up, or putting in motion. 

The revelations of heaven are conceived by immediate il- 
lumination of the foul ; whereas the deceiving fpirit, by con- 
citation of humours, produces conceited phantafmes. Brown. 

ConcLAM a'tion. n. f. [ condamatio , Latin.] An outcry or 
(hout of many together. Did. 

Co nclave, n f. [conclave, Latin.] 

1 . A private apartment. 

2. The room in which the cardinals meet ; or the affcmbly of 

the cardinals. 

1 thank the holy conclave for their loves ; 

They’ve font me fuch a man I would have wifh’d for. Shai. 
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It was Lid of a Cardinal, by rcafon of his apparent likeli- 
hood to ftep into St. Peter’s chair, that in two conclaves he 
went in pope and came out again cardinal. South's Sermn r 

3. A clofe ailembly. ‘ U 

Forthwith a conclave of the godhead meets, 

Where Juno in the filming fenatc fits. Garth 

To CONCLUDE, *. [conclude, Latin ] 

1. To {hut. 

The very perfon of Chrill therefore, for ever and the fclf- 
fame, was only, touching bodily fubfhnce, concluded within 
the grave. Hooker, b.v.f ; 2 . 

2. To include; to comprehend. 

God hath concluded them all in unbelief, that he might 
have mercy upon a!!. Romans, xi. 32. 

3. 1 o collect by ratiocination. 

1 he providences of God are promifeuoufly adminiflred in 
this world ; fo that no man can conclude God’s love or hatred 
to any perfon, by any thing that befals him. TiUotfon. 

4. To decide; to determine. 

Youth, ere it fees the world, here ftudics reft; 

- And age, returning thence, concludes it beft. Dryden. 

But no frail man, however great or high. 

Can be concluded bleft before he die. Addijon's Ovid’s Met. 

5. To end; to finifh. 

Is it concluded he fhall be protestor ? 

It is determin’d, not concluded yet ; 

But fo it mud be, it the king mifearry. Shakcfp. Rich. III. 
I will conclude this part with the fpcech of a counfellor of 
ftate. Bacon. 

Thefe are my theme, and how the war began. 

And how concluded by the godlike man. Dryden s / En . b. vii. 

6. To oblige, as by the final determination. 

It therefore they will appeal to revelation for their creation, 
they nuilt be concluded by it. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

He never refufed to be concluded by the authority of one 
legally fummoned. Attcrbury. 

To Conclu de, v. n. 

1 . To perform the laft a£t of ratiocination ; to collect the con- 
fequence ; to determine. 

For why fhould we the bufy foul believe. 

When boldly fhe concludes of that and this ; 

When of herfelf fhe can no judgment give. 

Nor how, nor whence, nor where, nor what fhe is ? Davies. 
The blind man’s relations import no neceflity of concluding, 
that though black was the rougheft of colours, therefore white 
fhould be the fmootheft. Boyle on Colours. 

There is fomething infamous in the very attempt: the world 
will conclude I had a guilty confciencc. Arbuth. liiji. ofj. Bull. 

2 . To fettle opinion. 

Can we conclude upon Luther’s infiabilitv, as our author has 
done, becaufo, in a finglc notion no way fundamental, an 
enemy writes that he had fome doubtings ? Attcrbury. 

I queftion not but your tranflation will do honour to our 
country; for I conclude of it already ffooi thofe performances. 

Addijon to Pope. 

3. Finally to determine. 

They humbly foe unto your excellence, 

T o have a goodly peace concluded of, 

Between the realms of England and of France. Shakefpearc. 

4. To end. 

And all around wore nuptial bonds, the ties 
Of love’s aflurance, and a train of lies. 

That, made in luff, conclude in perjuries. Dryden s Fables. 

Conclu'dency. n.f. [from concludent.] Confequcncc; regu- 
lar proof ; logical deduction of rcafon. 

Judgment concerning things to be known, or the ncglc<ft 
and comludency of them, ends in decifion. Hale. 

Concli/dent. adj. [from conclude] Dccifivc; ending in juft 
and undeniable confequences. 

Though thefe kind of arguments may feem more obfeure, 
yet, upon a due confideration of them, they are highly con- 
fcqucntial and concludent to my purpofe. Ha e’s Orig. of Monk. 

Conclu'sible. adj. [from conclude.] Determinable; certain 
by regular proof. 

’Tis as certainly conclufiblc from God’s prefcience, that they 
will voluntarily do this, as that they will do it all. Hammotul. 

Conclusion, n.f. [from conclude.] 

1. Determination ; final decifion. 

Ways of peaceable conch f: on there are but thefe two cer- 
tain ; the one a fcntence of judicial decifion, given by autho- 
rity thereto appointed within ourfelves; the other, the iike 
kind of fentence given by a more univerfal authority. Hooker. 

' 2. The collection from propofitions premiled ; the con- 
fequuice. 

The conclufon of experience, from the time paft to the time 
prefent, will not be found and perfect. Bacon s War with Spam. 

And marrying divers principles and grounds. 

Out of their match a true c onclufton brings. Davies. 

Then doth the wit 

Build fond conclufions on thofe idle grounds ; 

Then doth it fly the good, and ill purfuc. Davies. 

1 only deal by rules of art, 

Such 
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• Such as arc lawful, and judge by H M p hi. 

bod. the 

keep his commandments; tor this 1 Ecc/es. X ii. 13- 

I have been reafoning, and in conclufon have thought it belt 
to return to what fortune hath made my home. hwj 

«’ The event of -P cr ^ hyfician te lb me, 

g? Anthony and Cleopatra. 

We pradtife likewifo all conclufions of grafting and mocu- 
latins, as well of wild trees as fruit tree:, bacon s Aew A.lant. 
c The end ; the uplhot 5 the laft part. 

I In Shakefpearc it items to fignify filence ; confinement ofthe^ 

“Your wife Ocftavia, with her modeft eyes 
And ftili conclufon, fhall acquire no honour, 

D (.muring upon me. Shakefpearc s Anthony and Cuo t atta. 

Conclusive, adj. [from conclude] 

1 Dccifivc ; giving the laft determination to the opinion. 

The agreeing votes of both houfes were not b y any or 

rcafon comluftvc to mv judgment. K ” : S ’ 

The laft didlate of the underftanding is not always ablolute 
in itfelf, nor conclftvc to the will, yet it produces no antece- 
dent nor external neceflity. Brand, Anfwer Hobbs. 

They have fecret rcafons for what they feem to do, which, 
whatev er they are, they mull be equally conclufttve lor us as 
. they were for them. ' Sei’hi. IV ’ 

2 . Regularly confcquential. . r 

Thofe that are not men of art, not knowing the true forms 
of fyllogifm, cannot know whether they arc made in right 
and conclufsve modes and figures. , ~ jLrL .' 

C INCLUSIVELY, adv. [from conclufsve.] Decifively; with 

final determination. , _ r . 

This I fpcak only to defire Pollio and Eupohs not to (peak 
peremptorily, or condufrvcly , touching the point of poffibilitj , 
’till they have heard me deduce the means of the execution. 

1 Bacon’s Holy War. 

Concli/siveness. n.f. [from onc'ufwc] Power of determin- 
ing the opinion ; regular confequcncc. 

Confideration of things to be known, of their ^feveral 
weights, conclufvenefs, or evidence. Hales Orig. of Mankind. 
To Concoa'gulate. v a. [from con and coagulate.] To 
curdle or congeal one thing with another. 

1 he faline parts of thofe, upon their folution by the rain, 
may woik upon tliofe other fubftanccs, formerly concoagulated 
with them. Style's Experiments. 

They do but coagulate themfelves, without concoagulating 
with them any water. Bo je's Hi/lory of Firmnefs. 

Concoagula'tjon. n.f. [from concoagulatc.] A coagulation 
by which different bodies are joined in one mafs. 

To CONCO CT, v. a. [ cencoquo , Latin.] 

j. Todigcft by thcftomach, fo as to turn food to nutriment. 

The working of purging medicines comcth- two or three 
hours alter the medicines taken ; for that the ftomach firft 
mak'.-th a proof, whether it can concoct them. Bac. Nat. Hijl. 

AJfuredly he was a man of a feeble ftomach, unable to con- 
coct any great fortune, profperous or adverfe. Hayward. 

l’lie vital functions are performed by general and conftant 
laws ; the food is concottcd, the heart beats, the blood circu- 
lates, the lungs play. Chcynf s Phil Prin. 

The notions and fentiments of others judgment, as well 
as df our own memory makes our property : it does, as it were, 
concoct our intcllciftual food, and turns it into a part of our 
Lives. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind, p. i. c. 2. 

?. To purify or fublimc by heat ; or heighten to perfection. 

The fmall clofe-lurking miniftor of fate, 

Whofe high concealed venom through die veins 
A rapid lightning darts. 7 homfon's Summer. 

Conco'ction*. n.f. [from concoct.] Digeftion in thcftomach; 
maturation by heat; the acceleration of any thing towards 
purity and perfection. 

This hard rolling is between concoElion and a fimple matu- 
ration. Bacon s Natural Hi/lory, N°. 124. 

1 he conftanteft notion of concoction is, that it fhould fig- 
nify the degrees of alteration of one body into another, from 
crudity to perfect concodlion, which is the ultimity of that ac- 
tion or proccfs. Bacon’s Natural Hijl ry, N°. 324. 

He. though he knew not which foul fpake, 

Becaufe both meant, both fpake the fame, 

Might thence a new eoncoflian take. 

And part far purer than he came. Donne. 

Conco'i.our. adj. [concolcr, Latin.] Of one ’colour without 
variety. 

In emeshur animals, and fuch as arc confined unto the fame 
Voi. I. 
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colour, «e mMlure not •< ‘ 


Subfiftencc 


blackbird grow white, we account X’ 

Concomitance, in.f " 

Conco'mitancy. S together with thing. 

The fccondary a&ion fubfifteth not alone, out 1 
*4 with the other j lo the noftr, l s „= u(e ulfor re^non 

anjVmcIlinj, but the- principal ufe is “ infallibly 

To arguu from a iraur, .0 a * 

rnKIXl-MITANT. efi. [mi'-mium. Latin.] Conjoined 
C< ^fS2..whh, J coming and going with, as collateral, 

nt,t jt *s the fpirit that furthereth the extenfion or dilatation of 
bodies, and II 

that in fcveral objeCIs, to fcveral degrees. _ 

Conco'miTANT. n.f. Companion; perfon or g 

terally connected. . , 

Thefe effects are from the local motion of the air, a conco- 
mitant of the found, and not from the found. Bac. Nert. Ht/t. 

He made him the chief concomitant of his heir apparent and 
onlv fon, in a journey of much adventure. 

In confumptions the preternatural concomitants, an UI \«ver al 
heat of the body, a torminous diarrhea, and hot damna- 
tions, have all a corrofive quality. Harvey on Confumptions. 

The other concomitant of ingratitude is hard-heartednefs, or 
want of companion. , South s Sermons. 

Borrour ftalks around. 

Wild flaring, and his fad concomitant, 

Dcfpair, of "abjcCt look Philips. 

Reproach is a concomitant to greatnefs, as fattres and invec- 
tives were an effential part of a Roman triumph. Addifon. 
And for tobacco, who could bear it ? 

Filthy concomitant of claret ! * Pnor. 

Where antecedents, concomitants and confequents, c aides 
and effeas, figns and thing fignified, fubjetfs and adjuncts 
are ncccffarily connected w uh each other , we m- ; infer. 

Watts's Logick. 

Conco'mitantly. adv. [from concomitant.] In company 

with others. "i? 

To (Jonco'mitate. v. a. [ccncotnitatus , Tat.J To be collate- 
rally connected with any thing ; to come and go with another. 

This fimple bloody fpeCtation of the lungs, is differenced 
from that which concomitatcs apleurify. Harvey on Confumptions. 
COTSICORD. n.f [concordia, Latin.] 

1 . Agreement between perfons or things ; fuitablencfs of one to 
another; peace; union; mutual kindnefs. 

Had I power, I fhould 
Pour the fweet milk of concord into hell. 

Uproar the univerfal peace. Shakcfp, care's Macheth. 

What concord hath Chrift with Belial? 2 Cor. vi. 15. 

Kind concord, heavenly born ! whofe blifsful reign 
Holds this vaft globe in one forrounding chain ; 

Soul of the world ! Tickell. 

2. A compaCt. 

It appeareth by the concord made between Henry and Ro- 
derick the Irifti king. Davies on Ireland. 

3. Harmony ; concent of founds. 

The man who hath not mufick in himfelf. 

Nor is not mov’d with concord of fweet founds, 

• Is fit for treafons. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

4. Principal grammatical relation of one word to another. 

Have thofe who have writ about declenfions, concords , and 

fyntaxes loft their labour ? Locke. 

Conco'rdance. n. J'. [concordantia, Latin.] 

1. Agreement. 

2. A book which fliews in how many texts of feripture any 
word occurs. 

I fhall take it for an opportunity to tell you, how you arc 
to rule the city out of a concordance. South’s Scrm. Dedicat. 

Some of you turn over a concordance, and there, having 
the principal word, introduce as much of the verfe as will 
ferve your turn. Swift. 

An old concordance bound long fince. Swift. 

3. A cortcord in grammar; one of the three chief relation! 
in fpecch. It is not now in ufo in this fenfe. 

After the three concordances learned, let the mafter read unto 
him the epiftles of Cicero. Afkam’s Schoolmaflcr. 

Conco'rdant. adj. [concordant, Lat.] Agreeable; agreeing; 
correfpondcnt ; harmonious. 

Were every one employed in points concordant to their na- 
tures % profeflions, and arts, commonwealths would rife up of 
themfelves. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. i. c 4. 

Conco'rdate. n. f. [ concordat , 1 r. concordotum, Lat.] A com- 
pact ; a convention. 

How comes he to number the want of fynods in the Gal- 
ilean church among the grievances of that c oncordatc, and as 
a mark of their flavery, fince he reckons all convocations of 
the clergy in England to be ufelcfs and dangerous ? Swijt. 

5 ^ Conco'rporajl. 
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Ccnco'rpor AT., ad). [from concorporo, Latin, to incorporate.] 
Of the fame body. 

lo Conco'rporate. v. a. [from con and corpus 1 To 
unite in one mats or fubftance. 

When we concorporatc the itgn with the fignification, we 
conjoin the word with the fpirit.' Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 
jncorpor a .1 ion. n.j. [from concorporatc .] Union in one 


Die 1. 


Con 

mals ; intimate mixture. 

Co'ncourje. n.f. [concurfu i, Latin.] I 

1 . J he confluence of many perfons or things to one place. 

Do all the nightly guards. 

The city’s watches, with the people’s fears. 

The concourfe of all good men, llrikc thee nothing? B John/. 

Che coalition of the good frame of the univerfe was not 
the product of chance, or fortuitous concourfe of particles of 
matter. Hales Origin of Mankind. 

Vain is his force, and vainer is his (kill, 

_ With fuch a concourfe comes the flood of ill. Dryden's Fables. 

2. The perfons aflembled. 

The prince with wonder hears, from ev’ry part, 

The noife and. bufy concourfe of the mart. Dr yd. Virg. JEn. 

3- The point of junction or i liter fe&ion of two bodies. 

So Icon as the upper glafs is laid upon the lower, fo as to 
touch it at one end, and to touch the drop nt the other end, 
making, with the lower glafs, an angle of about ten or fifteen 
minutes ; the drop will begin to move towards the concourfe 
ot the glades, and will continue to move with an accelerated 
motion, 'till it arrives at that concourfe of the glades. Newton. 

Concr&ma TioN. n. f. [from c one re mo, Lat. to burn together.] 

I he act of burning many tilings together: Dill. 

Co'ncrement. n. f [ from concrtfco, Latin. ] The mafs 
formed by concretion ; a colleflion of matter growing to- 
gether. 

There is the cchefion of the matter into a more loofe con- 
fiftency, like day, and thereby it is prepared to the concrement 
of a pebble or flint. Hate's Origin of Mankind. 

Concrescence, n.f. [ from concrefco, Lat.] The act or qua- 
lity of growing by the union of feparate particles. 

Seeing it is neither a fubltancc perfect, nor inchoate, how 
any other fubftance Ihould thence take concrefcence bath not 
been taught. Raleigh's Hijlory of the World. 

lo CONCRETE, v. n. [ concrefco , Latin.] To coalefcc into 
one mafs ; to grow by the union and cohefion of parts. 

The mineral or metaliick matter, thus concreting with the 
cryftalline, is equally difl’u fed throughout the body of it. Woodw. 

When any faline liquor is evaporated to a cuticle, and let 
cool, the fait concretes in regular figures ; which argues that 
the particles of the fait, before they concreted , floated in the 
liquor at equal diftanccs, in rank and file. Ncivton. 

The blood of fome who died of the plague, could not be 
made to concrete, byreafon of the putrefaction already begun. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

To Concre'te. v. a. To form by concretion; to form by 
the coalition of feattered panicles. 

That there are in our inferiour w'orld divers bodies, that 
are concreted out of others, is beyond all difpute : we fee it in 
t he meteors. Flak' s Origin of Mankind. 

Co'ncrete. ad), [from the verb.] 

1 . Formed by concretion ; formed by coalition of feparate par- 
ticles into one mafs. 

The firft concrete ftate, or confident furfacc of the chaos, 
muft he of the lame figure as the lalt liquid ftate. Burnet. 

2 . In logick. Not abflradt ; applied to a fubjedt. 

A kind of mutual commutation there is, whereby thofe 
concrete names, God and man, when we fpcak of Chrift, do 
take interchangeably one another’s room ; fo that, for truth of 
fpecch, it (killeth not whether we fay that the fon of God 
hath created the world, and the fon of man by ills death hath 
I lived it ; or elfc that the fon of man did create, and the fon of 
God died to lave the world. Hooker, b. v. fc£l. 53. 

Concrete terms, while they exprefs the quality, do alfo either 
exprefs or imply, or refer to fome fubjedt to which it belongs ; 
as white, round, long, broad, wife, mortal, living, dead : 
but thefe arc not always noun adjectives in a grammatical 
fenfe ; for a fool, a philolopher, and many other concretes, are 
fubftantives, as well as knavery, folly and philofophy, which 
are the abftract terms that belong to them. Watts's Logick. 

Co'ncrete. n.f A mafs formed by concretion ; or union of 
various parts adhering to each other. 

If gold itfelf be admitted, as it muft be, for a porous con- 
crete , tlte proportion of void to body, in the texture of com- 
mon air, will be fo much the greater. Bentley's Sermons. 

GonCRE / TEI.Y. a dv. [from concrete.] In a manner including 
the fubjedt with the predicate ; not abftradUy. 

Sin conlldcred not ahftradledly for the mere adt of obli- 
quity, but concretely, with fuch a fpecial depcndancc of it upon 
the will as ferves to render the agent guilty. Dorris. 

Concre'tf.n ess. n.f. [from concrete.] Coagulation; collec- 
tion of fluids into a folid mals. DUt. 

Concretion, n.f [from concrete.] 

1. The act of concreting ; coalition. 

a. The mafs formed by a coalition of feparate particles. 


CON 

Some plants upon the top of the fea, arc fuppofed tfl * row 
of fome concretion of flnnc from the water, where t hIT 
ftirreth little. Bacon's Natural Hijlory, N » C 6K 

Heat, in general, doth not refolve and attenuate thejui,-- 

0 a human body; for too great heat will produce concretion*. 

. — > , At buthnot on Aiim/ti*i 

Co n cr e t » v e . ad ). [ from concrete. ] I laving the power to Dm ’ 

duce concretions; coagulativc. 1 

When wood and other bodies petrify, we do not aferibe 
their induration to cold, but unto falinous fpirit, or concret e 
juices. Brown's Vidgar Errours, k ii c . \ 

Concre ture. n.f. [from concrete.] A mafs formed bv coa- 
gulation. 

Concubinage. [concubinage, Fr. concubinatus , Latin. 1 

1 he act of Jiving with a woman not married. 

Adultery was punifhed witli death by the ancient heathens • 
w ? s P crmittd - Broome's Notes on the Od , L . 

CO'NCUBINE. n.f. [concubina, I.at.J A woman kept in for- 
nication ; a whore ; .a ftrumpet. 

I know, I am too mean to be your queen; 

, And yet too good to be your concubine. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
W hen his great friend was fuitor to him to pardon an of- 
fender, he denied him: afterwards, when a concubine of Ins 
made the fame fuit, he granted it to her ; and faid, Such fuits 
were to be granted to whores. Bacon. 

He caufcd him to paint one of his concubines, called 
Campafpe, who had the greateft (hare in his affection. 

Dryden's Dnfrcfnoy. 

1 he wife, though a bright goddefs, thus gives place 
To mortal concubines of frelh embrace. Granville. 

To CONCU'LCA I E. v. a. .[conculco, Latin.] To tread or 
trample under foot Dili. 

Concu lca'tion. 7i. f. [con. ulcatio, Latin.] Trampling with 
the’feet. Dirt. 

Con cu'pisc ence, n. f. [cmcupifcent'ta, Latin.] Irregular de- 
fire; libidinous wifti ; lull; lechery. 

We know even lecret concupifcence to be fin, and are made 
fearful to offend, though it be but in a wandering cogitation. 

Hooker , b. i. 

In our faces evident the figns 
Of foul concupifcence ; whence evil ftore, 

Ev’n ftiame, the Jaft of evils. Milton's Paradife Loft , b. ix. 
Nor can they fay, that the difference of climate inclines 
one nation to concupifcence anti fenfual pleafures, another to 
blood-thirftincfs : it would difeover great ignorance not to 
know, that a people has been over run with recently invented 
v *cc. Bentley s Sermons. 

CONCUTISCENT. ad), [ccncupifens, Latin.] Libidinous; 
lecherous. 

He would not, but by gift of my cliafte body 
To his co/icupifcent intemperate luft, 

Releafc my brother ! Shakefp. Meafwe for Mcafure. 

Concupisce'ntial. ad), [from concupifcent] Relating to 
concupifcence. Dirt. 

Concupi'scibi.e. ad), [concupifcibilis, Lat.] Iinprcfting defire ; 
eager; delirous; inclining to the purfuit or attainment of any 
thing. 

The fchools reduce all the pafftons to thefe two heads, the 
concupifcibk and irafcible appetite. South's Sermons. 

To CONCU'R. v. n. [concutro, Latin.] 

1. To meet in one point. 

Though reafon favour them, yet fenfe can hardly allow 
them ; and, to fatisfy, both thefe muft concur. Temple. 

7. To agree; to join in one adlion, or opinion. 

Acts which (hall be done by the greater part of my execu- 
tors, (hall be as valid and efietftuai as if all my executors had 
concurred in the fame. Swift's Laf! Will. 

3. It lias with before the pt rfon with whom one agrees. 

It is not evil fimply to concur with the heathens, cither in 
opinion or action; and that conformity with them is only 
then a difgrace, when we follow them in that they do amiis, 
or generally in that they do without reafon. Hooker, b. iv. 

4. It has to before the effect to which one concurs. 

Their affections were known to concur to the mod defperate 
counfels. Clarendon. 

• Extremes in nature equal good produce, 

Extremes in man concur to general ufc. Po‘e, Epijl. iii. 

5. To be united with ; to be conjoined. 

To have an orthodox belief, and a true profelfion, con. urn ng 
with a bad life, is only to deny thrift with a greater fo- 
lemnity. South's Sermons. 

Teftimony is the argument; and, if fair probabilities oi 
reafon concur with it, this argument hath all the ftrength it 
can have. TlUotJon, Sermon i. 

6. To contribute to one common event with joint power. 

When outward caufcs concur, the idle are lboncft feized 
by this infection. Colder on the Spleen 

Concu'rrence. } f re ™ , , v 

,, , > n. I. [from concur j 

Concurrency. ) J L 

1. Union; alfociation ; conjundfion. 

We have no other meafurc but our own ideas, wit!) the 
concurrence of other probable rcafons, to perluade us. Locke. 

Agreement , 
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2 A ("cement ; a<7 of joining in any defign, or mcafures. 

Their concurrence in pcrfuafioi), about fome materia, points 
belonging to the fame polity, is not ftrangc. Hooker, Preface. 

r j*(jc concurrence of the peers in that fury, can be imputed 
to the irreverence the judges ’were in. C arendon. 

Tarquin the proud was expelled by an univerfal concurrence 
of nobles and people. Swift on the Dijfent. in Athens and Rome . 

3. Combination of many agents or circumftanccs. 

Struck with thefe great concurrences of things. Graft aw. 
He views our behaviour in every concurrence of affairs, and 
fees us engage in all the poflibilitics of action. AddiJ. Special. 

4. Affiftance; help. 

From thefe fublimc images wc colled the greatnefs of the 
v/ork, and the ncceflity of the divine concurrence to it. Rogers. 

5. Joint right; common claim. 

A bifhop might have officers, if there was a concurrency 
of jurifdiction between him and the archdeacon. Aylijfe. 

Concij'rrknt. ad), [from concur.] 

1. A&ing in conjunction; agreeing in the fame ad; contri- 
buting to the'fame event ; concomitant in agency. 

I join with thefe laws the pcrfonal prefence of the king’s 
fon, as a concurrent caufe of this reformation. Davies on Ireland. 

For without the concurrent confent of all thefe three parts 
of the legiflature, no fuch lav/ is or can be made. Hale. 

All combin’d, 

Your beauty, and my impotence of mind ; 

And h\s concurrent flame, that blew my fire; 

For ftill our kindred fouls had one defire. Dryden's Fables. 

2. Conjoined ; aflociate ; concomitant. 

There is no’difterence between the concurrent echo and the 
iterant, but the quicknefs or flownefs of the return. Ba.on. 

Conci/rrent. n:f [(com concur.] That which concurs; a 
contributory caufe. 

To all affairs of importance there arc three neccfiary con- 
currents, without which they can never be difpatchcd ; time, 
induftty, and faculties. Decay of Piety. 

CON UU'SSION. n.f. [coticujfto, Lat.] The ad of making; 
agitation ; tremefadion. 

It is believed that great ringing of bells in populous cities, 
hath diftipated peftilent air ; which may be from the concujfwn 
of tile air. Bacon' s Natural Hijlory, N“. 127. 

There want not inflances of fuch an univerfal concujj'on of 
the whole globe, as niuft needs imply an agitation of the 
whole abyfs. Woodward's Natural Hijlory, p. iii. 

The ftrong concuffton on the heaving tide. 

Roll'd back the veil'd to the ifland’s fide. Pope's OdyJJey, 

Concu'ssive. ad), [concufjus, Latin.] Having the power or 
quality of (hnking. 

To CONDE'MN. v. a. [condenmo, Latin.] 

1. 1 o find guilty ; to doom to punifhmcnt ; contrary to abfolvc. 

My cojucicnce hath a thoufand fevcral tongues. 

And every tongue brings in a fcv’ral tale. 

And ev’ry talc condemns me for a villain. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

Is he found guilty ? 

— — - Yes truly, is he, and condemn’d upon’t. Sh. Hen. VIII. 
Uontidered as a judge, it condemns where it ought to ab- 
folve, and pronounces abfolution where it ought to condemn. 

Fiddes' '$ Sermons. 

2. It has /; before the punifhment. 

I he Ion et man fliall be betrayed unto the feribes, and 
they (hall condemn him to death. Mat. xx. 18. 

3. locenfure; to blame; to declare criminal; contrary to 

approve. 1 

_ Who then fliall blame 

His pofterd fenfes to recoil and ftart, 
u l !en all that is within him does condemn 
Itfelf for being there ? Shakefpcare's Macbeth. 

I he poet who flourifhed in the feene, is condemned in the 

ni V?" . r . „ Dryden’s Ain. Preface. 

He who was fo unjuft as to do his brother an injury, will 
fcarcc be fo jult as to condemn himfelf for it. Locke . 

1 hey who approve my condud in this particular, are much 
mote numerous than thofe who condemn it. Spectator, N°. 488. 

4- 1 o fine. 

And the king ot Egypt put him down at Jerufalem, and 

. the land in an hundred talents of fiber. 2 Chro. 

5 - J o (how guilt by contraft. 

I he righteous that is dead fliall condemn the ungodly which 
are living. if "/ / ' a 

mnable. ad), [from condemn.] Blameable; culpable. 

which fb-VU ur dcf2CC thc P rint of a cauldron in allies, 

. ‘“ h hn l {l y to obfcrvc w erc condemnabk fupcrftition. Brown. 

( bv which" ' I0N ‘ ”' J \ La tin-J The fentence 

y "Inch any one is doomed to punifliment; the ad of con- 
demnmg ; the ftate of being condemned. 

C'r 1S thercforc now no condemnation to them. Rom. viii. 

■ iSsr— J - 

inccn| tl lt tbe condemnatory fentence, is like the 

Government of the Tongue. 
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Conde'mner. n.f [from condemn.] A blomcr ; a ccnfurcr ; 

a ccnfor. ' . ,. 

Some few are the only refufers and condemners of this ca- 

tholick pradice. ‘ Laylor's Worthy Commum emt. 

Conde'nsafilk ad) [from condenfate.] That which is capable 
of condenfation ; that which can be drawn or compreileU 
into a narrower compafs. 

This agent meets with refiftancc in the moveable, and not 
being in the utmoft extremity of denfity, bur condnfable yet 
further, every 
to condcnfe it. 

To Conde'nsate 
to make thicker. 

To Conde'nsate 


reiiftance works fomething upon the mover 

Dig by on the Souk, 
[cor.dcnfo, Latin.] lo Condcnfe ; 


v. a. 


v. n. To grow thicker. 

Conde'nsate. ad), [condo fat us, Latin] Made thick ; con- 
denfed ; comprcllcd into lefs fpace. 

Water by nature is white; yea, thickened or condenfate, 
molt white, as it appeared) by the hail and fiiow. Peacham. 

Condensation, n.f. [from condenfate.] The ad of thicken- 
ing any body, or making it more grois and weight}'. Oppofitc 
to rarefadion. 

If by natural arguments it may be proved, that water, by 
condenfation, may become earth ; the fame reafon tcaclicth, 
that earth, rarefied, may become water. Raleigh’s Hijlory. 


By water-glafles the .account was not regular ; for, from 
attenuation and condenfation, the hours were (hotter in hot 
weather than in cold. Bro-w/i's Vulgar -Errours, b. v. c. 1 8. 

The fupply of its moifturc is by rains and lnow’, and dews 
and condenfation of vapours, and perhaps by lubterraneous 
paflages. Bentley ; 

To CONDENSE, v. a. [condo fo, Latin.] To make any body 
more thick, clofe, arid weighty ; to drive or attrad the parts 
of any body nearer to each other. Oppofcd to rarefy ; to in- 
fpiflatc. 

Moving in fo high a fphere, he muft needs, as the fun, 
raife many envious exhalations ; which, condcnfed by a popular 
odium, were capable to caft a cloud upon the brighteft merit. 

King Charles . 

Some lead their youth abroad, while fome, condenfe 
Their liquid ftore, and fome in cells difpefne. Dryd. Virg. 
Such denfe and folid ftrata arreft the alcending vapour, 
flop it at the fur&ce of the earth, and colled and condenfe 
it there. Woodward’s Natural Hijlory, />. iii. 

ToCcnde'nse. v. n. To grow clofe and weighty; to with- 
draw its parts into a narrow compafs. 

7 he.w-ater falling from the upper parts of the cave, does 
prcfently there condenfe into little ftoncs. Boyle’s Scepf. Cbym. 

All vapours, when they begin to condenfe and coalefce into 
fmall parcels, become firft of that bignefs whereby azure muft 
be refieded, before they can conftituce other colours. Newton. 

Conde'nse. ad), [from the verb.] Thick; denfe; conden- 
fated ; clofe ; mafly ; weighty. 

7 hey might be feparated w-ithout confociating into the huge 
, condenfe bodies of planets. Eoitlcy's Sermons. 

Conde'nser. n.J. [from condcnfe.] A ftrong metalline veflel, 
wherein to crowd the air, by means of a lyringe fattened 

„ thcrct ,°- „ " Quincy. 

Conde nsity. n.f [from corulenfe.] 7 he ftate of tein<r con- 
^ denfed ; condenfation ; denfenefs ; denfity. 

Co'nders. n. f. [cmduire, French. J 

Such as ltand upon high places near the fca-coaft, at the 
tune of herring-fifliing, to make fighs to the fiftiers which 
way the (hole of herrings pafleth, which may better appear to 
fuch as (land upon fome high cliff", by a kind of blue colour 
that the fifli caufeth in the water, than to thofe that be In the 
(hips. Thefe be likewife called Inters, by likelihood of the 
French buyer , cxclamarc , and balkers. ’ Cornel 

^ ^ [ co>ulf f ce "“ rt '' Lr. from defeendo, 

J- Fo depart from the privileges of fuperioritv bv a voluntary 
lubm.lhon; to fink willingly to equal terms ‘with inferiours- 
to looth by familiarity. 

This method carries a very humble and condcfcendina air 
when he that inftruds Icenis to be the enquirer. Watts. 

2. I o confent to do more than mere juftice can require. 

Spain’s mighty monarch. 

In gracious clemency does condfcend , 

On thefe conditions, to become your friend. Dryd. hid. Em. 
He did not primarily intend to appoint this way ; but con- 
aejeended to tt as molt accommodate to their prefent ftate. 

3. To (loop ; to bend ; to yield ; to fubmit ; to become^ fubjed> ‘ ‘ 

Uan they think me lo bioken, fo debas’d J 

With corporal fervitude, that my mind ever 
Will condcfund to fuch abfurd commands ? yi/en 

_ Nor (hall my refolution ' 

J)ifarm itfe lf, nor coudcfccJid to parlv 

With foolifh l>opcs. ' T) • , 0 

Condesce'ndence. n.f [ccndefcendar-e French T^v'^t 
fubmilfion to a ftate nf rcnch 'J 'Voluntary 

By way of 


I 
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Wc cendefcendingly made Luther’s works umpires in tire 
controverfy. /liter bury. 

Condesce'nsion. n.f. [from condcfcend ] Voluntary humilia- 
tion ; defeent from fuperiority ; voluntary fubmifiion to equa- 
lity with inferiours. 

It forbids pride and ambition, and vain glory ; and com- 
mands humility and modefty, and condefcenfion to others. Tillolf. 

Cojirtefy and condcfceifi n is an happy quality, which never 
fails to make its way into the good opinion, and into the very 
heart, and allays the envy which always attends a high 
station. Atterlmry s Sermons. 

Raphael, nmidft his tendernefs, (hews fuch a dignity and 
condefcenfion in all his behaviour, as are fuitable to a fuperiour 
nature. Addifons Spedator, N°. 273. 

Condesce'nsive. ad), [from condcfcend.] Courteous; willing 
to treat with inferiours on equal terms ; not haughty ; not 
arrogant 

CONDI'GN. ad), [condignir, Latin.] Worthy of a perfon ; 
luitablc ; deferved ; merited : it is always ufed of fomething 
deferred by crimes. 

Unlefs it were a bloody murtherer, 

I never gave them condign punifliment. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
Confider who is your friend, he that would have brought 
him to c a: digit punishment, or he that has faved him. Arbutbn. 
Gondi'gness. n.f [from condign.] Jiuitablenefs ; agrecablenefs 
to deferts. Did. 

Condi'gnly. adv. [from condign.] Dcfcrvedly; according to 
merit. Did. 

Condiment, n.f. [ccndimcntum, Latin.] Seafoning; fauce ; 
that which excites the appetite by a pungent talle. 

As for radifh and the like, they arc for condiments , and not 
for nourifhment. Lacoo’s Natural Hijlory. 

Many things are fwallowcd by animals rather for condiment , 
guft, or medicament, than any fubftantial nutriment. Brown. 
Condisci'plk. n.f. [condifcipulus, Lat.] A fchoolfcllow. 

To CO’NDITE. v. a. [condi 0, Lat.] To pickle; to preferve 
by falts or nromaticks. 

Much after the fame manner as the fugar doth, in the con- 
diting of pears, quinces, and the like. Grew' s Mufaum. 

The molt innocent of them are but like condited or 
pickled mulhrooms, which, carefully corrected, may be harm- 
lels, but can never do good. ‘ Taylor’s Rule of hying holy. 

C’o'nditement. n.f. [from condi te.] A compofuion oi con- 
ferees, powders, and fpices in the form of an eleftuary. Did , 
CONDITION, n.f. [condition, ¥ r. conditio , Latin.] 

1 . Quality ; that by which any thing is denominated good or 
bad. 

A rage, whofe heat hath this condition , 

That nothing can allay, nothing but blood. Shakcf. K. John. 

2. Attribute; accident; property. 

The king is but a man: the violet fmclls, the element 
thews to him as to me : all his fenfes have but human con- 
ditions. Shakefpeare’s Henry V . 

It feemed to us a condition and property ot Divine Powers 
and Beings, to be hidden and unfecn to others. Bacon. 

They will he able to confer ve their properties unchanged in 
partin'* through fcvcral mediums, which is another condition of 
the rays of light. Newtons Opt. 

3. Natural quality of the mind; temper; temperament; com- 

l ' C fhe child t aketh moft of his nature of the mother, befides 
fpeech, manners, and inclination, which arc agreeable to the 
conditions of tiieir mothers. Spenfcr on Ireland. 

The bed and founded of his time hath been hut rafn: now mult 
we look, from his age, t6 receive not alone the imperiections 
of long engrafted condition , hut therewithal the unruly way- 
ward nefs that infirm and choleridc year? bring with them. 

Shakcfpcarc s King Lear. 

a. Moral quality ; virtue, or vice. 

Jupiter is hot and moift, temperate, modeft, honeit, ad- 
venturous, liberal, merciful, loving and faithful, that is, 
giving thefe inclinations ; and therefore thofe ancient kings, 
beautified with thefe conditions , might be called there after 
Jupiter. Raleigh's Hijlory of the World, b. 1. c. b. f J. 

* Socrates efpou fed Xantippe only for her extreme ill condi- 
tions, above all of that fex. 

State; circumftances. 

To us all. 

That feel the bruifes of the days before. 

And luffer the condition of thefe times 
To lay an heavy and unequal hand 

Upon our humours. . Shakefpeores Henry I V. 

It was not agreeable unto the condition of 1 a rad ite and Hate 
of innocence. brown s hdgai noiirs, >. . • • 

Ertimatc the greatnefs of this mercy by the .onditio xt finds 
when God vouchfafcs it to them. South s Seim. 

Did we per 

1 ni-nr\»r f/\r I1C. WC miffllC IiaV 

Wake's Preparation. 
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Some defponding people take the kingdom to be in no 
dition of encouraging fo numerous a breed of beggars. Suit). 
Condition, circumftance, not the thing ; 

Blifs is the fame in fubject as in king. Pope's Edit)- on Mar 
6. Rank. 


I am, ’in my condition, 

A prince, Mitanda. SI akefp care’s Temp,-). 

The king himfelf met with many entertainments, at the 
charge of particular men, which had been rarely praeriled ’till 
then by the perfons of the bed c nail ion. Carendm. 

7. Stipulation; terms of compact 

(bond lion ! 

What condition can a treaty find 

I’ th’ part that is at mercy f Shakefpeare's Cofiolanus. 

I yield upon conditions. — Wc give none 
To< traitors : ltrikc him down. Ben. Jobnfen’s CatHin. 
He could not defend it above ten days, and mult then iuh- 
mit to the Word conditions the rebels were like to grant to his 
perfon, and to his religion. Clarendon. 

Many are apt to believe re m iff on of fins, but they believe 
it without the condition of repentance. Taya. 

Thofe barb’rous pirates willingly receive 
Conditions , fuch as wc are pleas’d to give. Waller. 

Make our condition j with yon’ captive king. — 

Secure me but my fohtary cell ; 

’Tis all I a(k him. Dryden's Don Schcf.ian. 

S. The writing in which the terms cf agreement arc comprifcd ; 
compaft ; bond. 

Go with me to a notary, feal me there t 
Your fingle bond ; and in a merry fport, 

If you repay me not on fuch a day. 

In fuch a place, fuch fum or fums as arc 
Exprefs’d in die condition , let the forfeit 
Be nominated. Shakefpeare’s Merchant of Venice. 

To Condition, v. n. [from the noun J To make terms; to 
ftipulate. 

It was conditioned between Saturn and Titan, that Saturn 
(hould put 10 death all his male children. Raleigh’s Hijlory. 
Small towns, which (land fliff, ’till great (hot 
Enforce them, by war’s law, condition not. Donne. 

’Tis one thing, I mud confcfs, to condition for a good office, 
and another thing to do it gratis. L' Ejlrahgc, Fab. 137. 

Conditional, ad), [from condition.] 

1. By way of flipulation ; not ablolute ; with limitations; on 
particular terms. 

For the ufe wc have his exprefs commandment, for the 
effeft his conditional promile ; fo that, without obedience to the 
one, there is of the other no all'urance. Hooker , b. v. / 57. 

Many fcripturcs, though as to their formal terms they are 
abfolute, yet as to their fenfc they arc conditional. South. 
This drift neceflity they fimplc call ; j 

Another fort there is conditional. Dryden s FaJt>. 

2. In grammar and logick. Exprcrting fomc condition or iup- 

pohtion. _ ... 

Conditional, n.f [from the adjcftivc.] A limitation 
word not now in ufe. 

He faid, if he were furc that young man were king in- 
ward’s foil, he would never bear arms againft him. 1 his calc 
feems hard, both in refpeft of the conditional, and in refpeft 
of the other wojds. Bacon s Henry 

Conditiona'lity. n.f. [from conditional.] The quality ot 
being conditional ; limitation by certain terms. .... 

And as this clear propofal of the promifes may infpirit our 
endeavours, fo is the conditionality mod efficacious to ncceffitatc 
and engage them. .. , ± 

Conditionally, adv. [from conditional. J . CCf 21 

limitations; on particular terms; on certain Imputations., 

I here intail 

The crown to thee, and to thine heirs for ever; 

Conditionally , that hero thou take an oath 

To ceafe this civil war. Shakcfpcarc s Henry • /'• 

A falfe apprehenfion underrtands that poimvely, which was 
but conditionally exprefled. Brown’s Vulgar Emu ,r 5 ' b fi\ • 
We fee large preferments tendered to him, but ccnditiona ■ , 
upon his doing wicked offices : confcicncc fhsill here, 
ing to its office, interpofe and proteft. 

CondiTionarv. ad), [from condition.] Stipulated. 

Would (iod in merev difoenfe with it as a condttumary, ) 


A 


the (inner in, wiraiuw^' •; 

vc pcrfeftly know the (late of our own condition, and 

what was moft proper for us, we might have rcafon to conclude 
bur prayers not heard, if not anfwcred. Wake s Picparalto . 

'I'liis is a principle adapted to every paffion and faculty of 
our nature, to every (late and condition of our life. Beget.. 


Would God in mercy difper.fi. — - r.c„t\r>n 

we could not be happy without it, as a natural quai^^ 

To ConpS.wate. ». «. [from ,**»«..] Tonukcon- 
ditions for ; to regulate by certain conditions. 

That ivy arifeth but where it may be lupported ; we 
aferibe the fame unto any fcience therein, winch 1 u p- ... 
conditionates its eruption. Brown s ’ ou '’ ’ ' ; n 

CondiTionate- ad), [from the verb.] Eftabhfiied 01 

terms or conditions. . 

That which is miftaken to be particular and abfol ^ 

duly underftood, is general, but conditionally and <- S ^ 
none, who (hall not perform the condition > 


Condi'i ioxED. adj. [from conaittpu 
perties good or bad. 


Having qualities or ? ru 

The 
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The deareft friend to me, the kindeft man, 

The bell condition’d. Shakefpeare's Mere!, ant of f met. 
To CONDO'LE. v. n. [condoles, Latin.] I o lament with 
thofe that are in misfortune; to exprefs concern for the mdk- 
rics c-f others. It has with before the perfon for whoie nul 

fortune wc profefs grief. 1 . ... 

Your friends would hare caufe to rejoice, rather than con- 
. j -j l tmpu. 

I congratulate with the republick of beads upon this honour 
done to their king; and mull condole with us poor mortals, 
who, by dillance, are rendered incapable of paying our re- 
j- , cts Addijon s Guardian, N .110. 

To^Uondo'le. v. a. To bewail with another. 

I come not, Sampfon, to condole thy chance. 

As thefe perhaps, yet wifi) it had not been. 

Though for no friendly intent. Milton’s Agon jles, /. 1070. 
Why fhould our poet petition Ids for her fafe delivery, and 
afterwards condole her mifearriage. Dryden. 

Condc'lement. n.f [from condole.] Grief; lorrow , 

mourning. 

To perfevere 

In obftinate condolement, is a courfe 

Of impious ftubbornnds, unmanly grief. SI akefp. Hamlet. 
Condolence, n.f. [condolance, French.] The expreffion of 
grief for the forrows of another; the civilities and mcilagcsot 
friends upon any lofs or misfortune. 

The reader will cxcufe this digreffion, due by way of con- 
do' ence to my worthy brethren. Arbuth. Preface to J. Bull. 
A Condo'ler. n.f. [from condole.] One that compliments 
another upon his misfortunes. 

Condona'tion. n.f. [ccndonatio, Lat.] A pardoning; a for- 
giving. Did. 

To CONDU'CE. v. n. [cnduco, Lat.] To promote an end; 
to contribute; to ferve to fomc purpofe. Followed by to. . 

The boring of holes in that kind of wood, and then laying 
it abroad, feemeth to conduce to make it (hine. Bac. Nat. Hijl. 

The means and preparations that may conduce unto the en- 
terprise. Bacon s Holy / Vat'. 

Every man does love ar hate things, according as he ap- 
prehends them to conduce to this end, or to contradift it. Billot f. 

They may conduce to farther difcovcrics for compleatingthe 
theory of light. Newton. 

To Condu'ce. v. a. To conduft ; to accompany in order to 
fhew the way. In this fenfc I have only found it in the fol- 
lowing paflage. 

He was Cent to conduce hither the princcfs Henrietta- 
Maria. Wotton. 

Condu'cible. adj. [conducibilis, Latin.] Having the power of 
conducing ; having a tendency to promote or forward. 

To both, the medium which is moft propitious and condu- 
cive, is air. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory , N°. ; 65* 

Thofe motions of generations and corruptions, arid of the 
canducibles thereunto, are wifely and admirably ordered and 
contcmporated by the wife providence of the reftor of all 
tilings. Hale’s Origin cf Mankind. 

None of thefe magnetical experiments are fufficient for a 
perpetual motion, though thofe kind of qualities feem moft 
cotiducible unto it. Wilkins’s Math. Magic. 

Our Saviour hath enjoined us a reafonable fervice : all his 
laws are in themfelves conducible to the temporal filtered of 
them that obferve them. Bentleys Sermons. 

Condu'ciblenkss. n.f [from conducible.] The quality of 
contributing to any end. Did. 

Conducive, adj. [from conduce.] That which may contribute 
to any end ; having the power of forwarding or promoting. 

An aclion, however conducive to the good of our country, 
% will be reprefented as prejudicial to it. Addifons Freeholder. 

Thofe proportions of the good things of this life, which 
are moft confident with the interefts of the foul, are alfo moft 
conducive to our prefent felicity. Rogers, Sertn. 2. 

Condu'civeness. n.f [from conducive.] The quality of con- 
ducing. 

I mention fome examples of the conducivemfs of the fmall- 
nefs of a body’s parts to its fluidity. Boyle's Hift of Fluidity. 
CO'NDUC r. n. ). [conduit, Fr. con and dudus, Latin.] 

1. Management; economy. 

Young men, in the condud and manage of aftions, em- 
brace more than they can hold, ftir more than thev can quiet, 
and fly to the end without confidcratioii of the means. Bacon. 
How void of reafon are our hopes and fears ! 

What in the conduit of our life appears 
So well defign’d, fo luckily begun, 

But when wc have our wifti, we wifti undone ? Dr yd. Juv. 

2 . 1 he aft p{ leading troops ; the duty of a general. 

Condud of armies is a prince’s art. Water. 

3- Convoy ; efcortc ; guard. 

I wa \ affiamed to afk the king footmen and horfemcn, and 
condud for fafeguard againft our adverfarics. 1 hfdr. viii. 51. 
His majefty, 

rend’ring my perfon’s fafety, hath appointed 
This conduct to convey me to the Tower. Shakcf Rich. III. 
4 * I hp a ft of convoying or guatding. 


CON 

Some three or four of you, 

Qo, give him courteous condud to this place. ShaLfrare 

5. A warrant by which a convoy is appointed, or fatety 
a fill red. 

6. Behaviour; regular life. . , • . rj„ :► | s 

Though all regard for reputation .s not quite laid 1 afde, 

fo low, that very few think virtue and condud of ablolu ^‘ 
ccffity for preferving it. V 

To Condu'ct. v. a. [conduire, rrencn.J 

I M ; ,0 dirc£l ; .0 accompany in order .olhdw ,hn w . 
I {hall (Irak anduCl jroo to a hill fide, where I» tl! poi 

you out the right path.' 

O may thv pow’r, propitious (till to me, 

6W«// my fteps to find the fatal tree, ^ 

In this deep foreft. J 

2 . To u filer, and to attend in civility. 

Pray, receive them nobly; aiid Bondud them 
Into our prefence. Shakefpeare’s Henry \ IJL 

Afcanius bids ’em be conduded in. Dryden s stn. 

3. To manage; as, to condud an affair. 

4. To head an army ; to order troops. . , 

Conducti'tious. adj. [conduditiia, Latin.] Hired , em, oy 

for wages. . , 

The perfons were neither titularies nor perpetual curates, 

but perfons intirclv conduditious and rtmoveablc at pleafure. 

1 ' Aylijfes Parergon. 

Conductor, n.f. [froth condud.] 

j. A leader; one who (hews another the way by accompanying 
him. 

Shame of change, and fear of future ill. 

And zeal, the blind condud or of the Will- Dryden . 

2 . A chief ; a general. 

Who is condudor of his people 5 — _ 

As ’tis faid, thebaftard foil of Glo ller. Skakrfp. A. Lear. 

3. A manager ; a direftor. 

If he did not intirely projeft the union and regency, none 
will deny him to have been the chief condudor in both. Addijon. 

4. An inftrument to put up into the bladder, to direft the knife 


in cutting for the ftone. sfancy. 

Condu'ctress. n.f. [from condud.] A woman that directs ; 
direftrefs. 

Co'nduit. n.f. [conduit, French.] 

1. A canal of pipes for the conveyance of waters ; an aqucdfift. 

Water, in conduit pipes, can rife no higher 
Than the well-head from whence it firll doth fpring. Davies. 

This face of mine is hid 
In fap confuming winter’s drizzled friow. 

And all the conduits of my blood froze up. Shakefpeare. 
God is the fountain of honour; and the conduit, by which 
he conveys it to the fons of men, are virtuous and generous 
praftices. South's Sermons. 

Thefe organs are the nerves which are the conduits to con- 
vey r them from without, to their audience in the brain. Lo ke. 

Wife nature likewife, they fuppofe. 

Has drawn two conduits down our nofe. Prior. 

2 . The pipe or cock at which water is drawn. 

I charge and command, that the conduit run nothing but 
claret wine. Shakefpeare’s Henry V 1 . p. ii. 

Con n u pl 1 c aT ion. n.f [couduplicatio, Latin.] A doubling; 
a duplicate. , 

Cone. n.f. [«?-©•. T» xJw Sdau irfi Ariflotie.] A folid 

body, of which the bafe is a circle, and which ends in a point. 

Co'nev. See Cony. 

'I o CONFA'BULATE. v. ft. [cotfibulo, Lat.] To talk cafily 
or carelefsly together ; to chat ; to prattle. 

Confabula'tion. n.f. [ confabulatio , Lat.] Eafy converfa- 
tion ; chearfu! and carelefs talk. 

Confa'bulatory. adj. [from confabu’ate ] Belonging to talk 
or prattle. 

Confarrea'tion. n.f. [confarrcatio, Lat. from fir com.] 

I he foiemnization of marriage by caiing bread together. 

By the ancient laws of Romulus, the wife was by confar- 
rcation joined to the hufband. Ayliffe's Parcrg n. 

7 o CO'NbECT. v. a. [confcdus, Latin ] To make up into 
fwcctmcats ; to preferve with fugar. It feems now corrupted 
into comfit. 

Co'nfect. n.f. [from the verb ] A fweetmeat. 

Conke'ction. n.f. [ confedio , Latin.] 

1. A preparation of fruit, or juice of fruit, with fugar ; a fwcat- 
meat. 

Haft thou not learn’d me to preferve ? yea fo, 

That our great king himfelf doth woo me oft 

For my conftdi ns f Shakcf care's Cymheline. 

I hey have in Turky and the Eaft certain confedions, which 
they call lervets, which arc like to candied conferves, and are 
made of fugar and lemons. Paeon's Natural Hijlory 

He faw him devour fifh and flefh, fwallow wines and fpices, 
confedions and fruits of numberlefs fweets and flavours. Addif 

2. All afieniblagc of different ingredients ; a compofuion ; a 
mixture 

Of bed things then, what world (hall yield conftdion ■ 
To liken her? Sbakefpca, e. 

* '■* i’hcrc 
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I here will be a new confcEl'ion of mould, which perhaps 
will alter the feed. Bacon's Natural Hijlo’ry, N°. 52M. 

Lon* k c 1 ionary. f [from confection. J One whofe trade 
is to make fweetmeats. 

Myfelf, 

^ ■ ho haJ the world as my confeilionary, 

I he mouths, the tongues, the eyes, the hearts of men 
At duty, more than 1 could fran c employments. Shakefp. 

Coxfe cTic.'S'F.a -n. J. [ from conjee l ion J One whole trade b 
to make coniections or fweetmeats. 

C>.nfctlione< s make much ufe of whites of eggs. Be vie. 

Confederacy, n.f. [confed. ration, Fr. faedus, Latin.] A 
league ; a contract by which feveral perfons or bodies of men 
engage to fupport each other ; union ; engagement ; federal 
compact. 

What confederacy have you with the traitors ? Sh. K. Lear. 
Judas fent them to Rome, to make a league of amity and 
confederacy with them. 1 Alac. viii. 17. 

Virgil has a whole confederacy againft him, and I mull en- 
deavour to defend him. Fryden’s V:rg. Ain. Dedication. 

• The friendships of the world are oft 
Confederacies in vice, or leagues of pleafure. Addifon. 
An avaricious man in office is in confederacy with the whole 
clan ol his di Uriel, or dependance ; which, in modern terms 
of art, is called to live and let live. Swift's Examiner, N°. 27 . 

To CON r ET 3 ER ATE. v. a. [confeeLrer, French.] To join 
in a league ; to unite 5 to ally. 

They were fecretly confederated with Charles’s enemy. 

Knolles's Hijhry of the Turks. 

To Confe'derate. v. n. To league; to unite in a league. 

By words men come to know one another’s minds; by 
thofe they covenant and confederate. South's Sermons. 

It is a confederating with him to whom the facrifice is 
offered. At ter bury. 

Confe derate, adj. [from the verb.] United in league. 

T’or they have confultcd together with one confent : they 
arc confederate againft thee. Pf lxxxiii. 5. 

All the fwords 

In Italy, and her confederate arms, 

Could not have made this peace Sbakeffiearc's Corio/anns. 
While the mind of man looketh upon fccond caufes fcat- 
tered, it mayfometimes reft in them, and go no farther; but 
when it beholdeth the chain of them confederate and linked 
together, it muft need fly to providence and deity. Bacon. 

Oh race confed rate into crimes, that prove 
Triumphant o'er th’ eluded rage of Jove ! Pope's Statius. 
In a confederate war, it ought to be confidercd which party 
has the deepeft Hi are in the quarrel. Swift. 

Confederate, n.f [from the veib.] One who engages 
to fupport another ; an ally. 

Sir Edmond Courtney, and the haughty prelate, 

With many more confederates , are in arms. Sh x Richard III. 

We ftill have frefli recruits in ftore. 

If our confed rates can afford us more. Dryden's Ain. 

Conff.der a'tjon. n.f. [confederation, French. ] League; 
compact of mutual fupport ; alliance. 

The three princes enter into fome ftridl league and confede- 
ration amonglt themfelves. Bacon's Henry \ I!. 

Nor can thofe confederations or defigns be durable, when 
fubj eels make bankrupt of their allegiance. King Charles. 

To CGNFE'R. v. n. [confer 0, Lat. confer cr, French.] To 
difeourfe with another upon a Hated fubjeCl ; to ventilate any 
queftion by oral difeuffion ; to converfe folemnly; to talk 
gravely together ; to compare fentiments. 

You will hear us confer ot this, and by an auricular aflu- 
rance have your fatisfaclion. Shakefpeare' s King Lear. 

Reading makes a full man, conference a ready man, and 
writing an exait man ; and therefore, if a man write little, 
he had need have a great memory ; if he confer little, he had 
need have a prclcnt wit ; and if he read little, he had need 
have much cunning, to feem to know that he doth not. Bacon. 

When they had commanded them to go afide out of the 
council, they conferred among themfelves. Ails, iv. 15. 

He was thought to confer with the lord Colcpeper upon the 
fubje<a ; but had fome particular thoughts, upon which he 
then conferred with nobody. Clarendon , h. viii. 

ThcChriftian princefs in her tent confers 
With ,fiftv of your learn’d philofophcrs ; 

Whom with fuch eloquence liie does perfuade, 

That they arc captives to her rcafons made. Dryd. Tyr. Love. 

ToCcnfe'r . v. a. . . 

1 . To compare ; to examine by comparifon with otner things 

of the fame kind. . 

The words in the fth verfe, conferred with the ft me words 
in the ar th, make it manifeft. Raleigh's hi/lory of thelVoi ul. 

If w c confer thefc obfervations with others of the like na- 
ture, we may find caufe to rectify the general opinion. Boy e. 

Pliny conferring his authors, and comparing their works 
together, found thofe that went before tmnfcribed by thofe 
thar followed. Brown's Vulgar Brrours, b. 1. c b. 

2. To give; to bellow; with on before him who receives the 

gift. 
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Reft to the limbs, and quiet I confer 

On troubled minds. 

The conferring this honour upon him would mcreaCp 
the credit he had. GW***, 

Coronation to a king, confers no royal authority upon 

ill 111* p 1 

• , , _ , . South. 

1 here is not the lead intimation in feripture of this privi- 
lege conferred upon the Roman church. Tillotjen 

I hou confetrejl the benefits, and he receives them ; the lirli 
produces love, and the laft ingratitude. Arbteth. Hijl. off. Bull. 

3. 1 o contribute ; to conduce. With to. 

1 he elofenefs and compactnefs of the parts reft in;; to^e- 
ther, doth much confer to the ftrength of the union. °Glmw. 

Conference, n.f [conference, French.] 

1. The aft of convcrftng on ferious fubjefts ; formal difcourTe ; 
oral difeuffion of any queftion. 

I Ihall grow fkilful in country matters, if I have often con- 
ference with your fervant. Si due , b. ii. 

Sometime they deliver it, whom privately zeal and piety 
moveth to be inftruftors of others by conference-, fometime of 
them it is taught, whom the church hath called to the publick, 
either reading thereof, or interpreting. Hooker, b. v. f 22. 

What paffion hangs thefe weights upon my longue ! 

I cannot fpeak to her ; yet (lie urg’d conference. Shakefpeare. 

2. An appointed meeting for difeuffing fome point, by perfonal 
debate. 

3. Comparifon ; examination of different things by comparifon 
of each with other 

Our diligence muft fcareh out all helps and furtherahees, 
which fcripturcs, councils, laws, and the mutual conference of 
all men’s colleftions and obfervations may afford. . Hooker. 

1 he conference of thefe two places, containing fo excellent 
a piece of learning as this, exprefled by fo worthy a wit as 
'I ully’s was, muft needs bring on pleafure to him that maketh 
true account of learning. Ajcham’s Schoolmajler. 

Confe'rrer. n.f. [from confer .] 

1. He that converfes. 

2. He that bellows. 

To CONFE'SS. v. a. [cOnfeffer, Fr. conficor confrffim, Latin ] 

1. To acknowledge a crime; to own a failure. 

He doth in fume fort confefs it. If it be cmfcjfed, it is not 
redreffed. Shakefpeare' s Merry Wives of lliudjcr. 

Human faults with human grief confefs-, 

’Tis thou art chang'd. Prior. 

2. It has of before the thing confeflcd, when it is ufed reci- 
procally. 

Confefs thee freely of thy fin ; 

For to deny each article with oath. 

Cannot remove nor choke the ftrong conception Sh. Othello. 

3. To difclofe the ftate of the confcience to the prieft, in order 
to repentance and pardon. 

If our fin be only againft God, yet to confefs it to his mi- 
nifter may be of good ufe. IVahe's Preparation for Death. 

4. To hear the confcffion of a penitent, as a piieft. 

5. To own; to avow; to profefs ; not to deny. 

Whofocvcr therefore ftiall confefs me before inen, him will 
I confefs alfo before my father which is in heaven; but who- 
mever Ihall deny me before men, him will I alfo deny before 
my father which is in heaven. Matt. x. 32, 33. 

6. To grant ; not to difpute. 

They may have a clear view of good, great and confrffcd 
good, without being concerned, if they can make up their 
happinefs without it. Locke. 

7. T'olhew; to prove; to atteft. 

Tall thriving trees lonfejs'd the fruitful mold; 

The red’ning apple ripens here to gold. Pope' s Odyffey, b. vii. 

8. It is ufed in a loofc and unimportant fenfe by way of intro- 
duction, or as an affirmative form ot fpcech. 

1 muft confejs I was moil pleated with a beautiful profpect, 
that none of them have mentioned. Addijon on Italy. 

To Confe'ss. v.n. To make confcffion; to difclofe; to re- 
veal; as, be is gone to the priejl tr confefs _ 

Confessedly, adv. [from conjejjed.] Avowedly; indis- 
putably. . 

Labour is corfejfcdly a great part of the curfc, and therefore 
no wonder if men fly from it. Seats. 

Great genius’s, like great minifters, though they arc cm- 
fejedly the firft in the commonwealth of letters, muft be en- 
vycd and calumniated. P'pe s EJJay on Hon, a. 

Confession, n.f. [from confefs.] 

1. The acknowledgment of a crime ; the difeoverv of one s own 
6 Your engaging me firft in this adventure of the Moxa, and 

r • .1 e „ lit-,- minir r>ne the tOf- 
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. iic ate 01 dilburdening 1.— — — — - 

You will have little opportunity to praftife fuch a conjej- 
fion, and Ihould therefore fupply the want of it by a d ut per- 
formance of it to God. IVake s Preparation for ea 

3. Profeffion ; avowal. _ » 

Who, before Pontius Pilate, witneffed 3 good eenfej/i mi 

i Tim- vi. 13- 
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If there be one amongft the fair’ll of Greece, 

That loves lijs niftrefs more than in confejj.on. 

And dare avow' her beauty and her worth, 

In other arms than her’s; to him this challenge. Shakefp. 

4. A formulary in which the articles of faith are comprifed. . 

Confe'ssioNaI.. n.f. [French.] I lie feat or box in which 
the confeflbr fit. to hear the declarations ot his penitents. 

In one of the churches 1 faw a pulpit and confcffsonal, very 
finely inlaid with lapis-lazuli. Addifon s JReu.ai ks on Italy. 

ConfeD ion ary. n.f [eonfeforsaire, br.J I he confcffion- 
chair or feat, where the prieft fits to hear confeffions. Dut. 

Confessor, n.f. [confejfcur, I rench.J 

1. One who makes profeffion of his faith in the face of danger. 
He who dies for iciigion is a martyr; he who fufftrs forit is 
a confeflbr. 

The doftrinc in the thirty-nine articles is fo orthodoxly 
fettled, as cannot be queftioned without danger to our reli- 
gion, which hath been fealed with the blood of fo many mar- 
tyrs and eonfej/ors. Bacon s Advice to V Hirers. 

Was not this an excellent at leaft, if not a martyr 

in thisrcaule ? StiHingfect. 

The patience and fortitude of a martyr or confeffor lie con- 
cealed in the flourilhing times of Chriftianity. Addifon' s Speil. 

It was the affurance of a refurreftion that gave patience to 
th econfejf r, and courage to the martyr. Rogers, Sermon viii. 

2. He that hears confeffions, and preferibes rules and meafurcs 
of penitence. 

Sec that Claudio 

Be executed by nine to-morrow morning : 

Bring him his confeffor-, let him be prepar’d ; 

For that’s the utmoft of his pilgrimage. Shakefpeare. 

If you find any fin that lies heavy upon you, dilburthen 
yourfelf of it into the bofom of your co feffor, who Hands 
between God and you to pray for you. Taylor. 

One muft be trufted ; and he thought her fit, 

As palling prudent, and a parlous wit : 

To this fagacious confeffor he went. 

And told her. Dryden's JVife of Bath. 

3. He who confeffes his crimes. Diil. 

Confe'st. adj. [a poetical word for confeffed.] Open; known; 

acknowledged ;'not concealed ; not diiputcd. 

But wherefore Ihould I feck. 

Since the perfidious author Hands confcfl ? 

This villain has traduc’d me. Rowe's Royal Convert. 

CoNFB'stly. adv. [from confcfl.] Undifputably ; evidently; 
without doubt or concealment. 

They addrefs to that principle which is confcfl ly predomi- 
nant in our nature. Decay of Piety. 

Confi'cient. adj. [confident, Lat.J That caufes or procures ; 
_ effeftive. Diil. 

Co'nfidant. n. J. [confident, French.] A perfon trufted with 
private afliiirs, commonly with affairs of love. 

Martin compofed his billet-doux, and intrufted it to his 
confidant. Arbuthnot and Popds Mart. Scr ib/erus. 

To CONIT DE. v.n [confidi, Latin] To trull in; to put 
trull in. 

He alone won’t betray, in whom none will confide. Conor. 

Confidence. ;; f [confident ia, Latin ] 

j. Firm belief of another’s integrity or veracity ; reliance. 

Society is built upon trull, and* truft upon confidence of one 
another’s integrity. _ Ruth’s Sermons. 

2 ' ,n hls own abilities or fortune; fccurity; oppofed to 

dejeftion or timidity. 

Alas, mv lord. 

Your wifdom is confum’d in confidence ; 

Do not go forth to-day. Shakefpeare' s Julius Get for. 

His times, being rather profperous than calm, had raifed 
his confidence by fuccefs. ' ' Bacon's Henry VII. 

He had an ambition and vanity, and a confidence in himfelf, 
him f ° metimes ' moxicated > a "d tranfported, and expofed 

3- V ltious boldnefs ; falfe opinion of his own excellencies 
poled to modefty. 1 

Thefe fervent reprehenders of things eftahlilhed by publick 
authority, are always confident and bold-fpiritcd men; but 
their confidence, for the mod part, rifeth from too much credit 
given to their own wits, for which caufe they are ftldom free 

4 ’«ntegSy. UfnCfS ° f in>n ° ccncc; honcft boldneVP firmnefs" "of 

W0 “ U ’ Unt0 thcm which h ave hot the confidence of good 

i n £ . , 2 Efd. viii. 36. 

Jutt confidence, and native rightcoufncfs, 

- .^"‘’honour. Milton s Paradje Lofl, b. ix. /. i 0(; 6 

3 ‘ ^p U ^ m *hc goodnefs of another. ’ 3 

*j!oSlfGi r . h " r ‘ “ ndOT " “ ”*> « «!#• 

K Allured beyond xloubt. 

» .0 

• Hammond on Fundamentals, 
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I dni cmjidtnt, that very much may be done towards the 
improvement of philofophy. e * 

2. Pofitive ; affirmative; dogmatical. 

■}. Secure of fuccefs ; without fear of mifearriage. 

Both valiant, as men defpiling death ; both confident, as un- 
wonted to be overcome. teney. 

Douglas, and the Hot-fpur both together. 

Arc confident againft the world in arms. Shakefp. Hen. IV. 
Be not confident ill a plain way. Ecclus. xxxu. it. 

People fonret how little they know, when they grow confi- 
dent upon any prefent ftate of things. South’s Sermons. 

4. Without fufpicion ; milling without limits. 

He, true knight, 

No lefter of her honour confident, 

Than I did truly find her, Itakc. this ring. Shah. Cymhearn. 

Rome, be as juft and gracious unto me. 

As I am confident and kind to thee. Shakefp. Tit. and An dr. 

5. Bold to a vice ; elated with falfe opinion of his own excel- 
lencies; impudent. 

Confident, n.f. [from confide.] One trufted with fecrets. 

If ever it comes to this, that a man can fay of his confident, 
he would have deceived me, he has fald enough. South . 

You love. me for no other end. 

But to become my confident and friend ; 

As fuch, I keep no fecret from your fight. Dryden's Aureng. 

Confidently, adv. [from confident.] 

1. Without doubt ; without fear of mifearriage. 

We Ihall not be ever the lefs likely to meet with fuccefs, if 
we do not expect it too confidently. Atterh <ry's Sermons, 

2. With firm truft. 

The maid becomes a youth ; no more delay 
Your vows, but look, and confidently pay. Drydert. 

3. W ithout appearance of doubt ; without fufpe£ling any. failure 
or deficiency ; pofitively ; dogmatically. 

Many men leaft of all know what they themfelves moll 
confidently boaft. , Ben. Jobnfon's Difcoveries. 

It is ftrang® how the ancients took up experiments upon 
credit, and yet did build great matters upon them : the obfer- 
vation of fome of the bell of them, delivered confidently, is, 
that a veftel filled with afhes will receive the like quantity of 
water as if it had been empty ; but this is utterly untrue. 

Bacon's Natural Hiflory, N°. 34. 
Every fool may believe, and pronounce confidently ; but wife 
men will conclude firmly. South. 

Co'nfidentness. n.f. [from confident.] Favourable opinion 
of one’s own power ; alfurance. Diil. 

Configuration, n.f [ configuration , French.] 

1. The form of the various parts of any thing, as they are 
adapted to each other. 

The different effects of fire and water, which we call heat 
and cold, refult from the fo differing configuration and agitation 
of their particles. Glanvi Ids ScepJ c. 12. 

No other account can be giverf of the different animal fe- 
cretions, than the different configuration and action of the folid 
parts. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

There is no plaftick virtue concerned in limping them, but 
the configurations of the particles whereof they confift . IVcodw. 

2. 1 he face of the horofeope, according to the afpects of the 
planets towards each other at any time. 

To Con f /cure. v. a [from figura, Latin.] To difpofe into 
any form. 

Mother earth brought forth legs, arms, and other members 
of the body, fcattered and diflinct, at their full growth; 
which coming together, cementing, and lb configuring thttn- 
felves into human lhapc, made lufty men. Bentley’s Sermons. 

CO'NMNE. n.f. [con finis, Lnt. It had formerly the accent on 
the laft fyllable.] Common boundary ; border ; ed<*e. 

Here in thefe confines flily have 1 lurk’d, 

To watch the warning of mine enemies. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

You are old : 

Nature in you Hands on the very verge 
Of her confine. Shakefpeare' s King Lear. 

The confines of the river Niger, where the negroes are, 
are well watered. . Bacon’s Natural Hijl ory, Nc 399. 

’Twas ebbing darknefs, pad the noon of night. 

And Pofphor on the confines of the night. Dryd. Fables. 
The idea of duration, equal to a revolution of the fiin, is 
applicable to duration, where no motion was ; as the idea of 
a foot, taken from bodies here, to diftances beyond the confines 
of the world, where are no bodies. * Locke 

Co'nfine. adj. [confnis, Latin.] Bordering upon ; beginning 
where the other ends ; having one common boundary: ** 

To Confi'ne. v.n. To border upon; to touch on'different 
territories. 

Half loft, I feck 

What readied path leads where your gloomy bounds 
Confine with heav’n. Milton's Paradif- Lofl, b. ii l arc- 

full in the mid ft of this created fpace, 

Betwixt heav’n, earth, and fkics, there Hands a place 
Confining on all three. . Drvden 

To Confine, v.a. [con finer, Fr. con finis, Latin.] 
l. i o bound ; to limit. 

2. To 
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CON 

?( To (hut Up; to imprifon; to immure; to reflr&in within 
certain limits. 

I’ll not over the threfhold . 

Fy, you confine yourfclf molt unreafonably : come, you 

muft go vifit the good lady. ShakcJ'peare's Cone [anus. 

I had been 

As broad and gcn’ral as the cafmg air ; 

But now I’m cabbin’d, cribb’d, confin'd, bound in 
To faucy doubts. Shake/ cate's Macbeth. 

3. To reflrain ; to tie up to. 

He is to confine himfelf to the compafs of numbers, and the 
flavery of rhime. Dryden. 

Confi'neless. adj. [from confine.] Boundlcfs ; unlimited; un- 
bounded ; without end. 

Black Macbeth 

Will feem as pure as fnow, and the poor flate 
Fflecm him as a lamb, being compar’d 
With my confinelefs harms. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Confinement, n.f. [from confine.] Imprifonmcnt ; incar- 
ceration ; reftraint of liberty. 

Our hidden foes. 

Now joyful from their long confinement rofe. Drycl Virgil. 
The mind hates reftraint, and is apt to. fancy itfelf under 
confinement , when die fight is pent up in a narrow compafs. 

yjddifon's Spectator, N^. 412. 
As to the numbers who are under this reftraint, people do 
not feem fo much furprifed at the confinement of fome as the 
liberty of others. Addifons Freeholder , N°. 16. 

Cosfi'ner. n.f. [from confine .] 

1. A borderer; one that lives upon confines; one that inhabits 
the extreme parts of a country. % 

The fenate hath ftirr’d up the confiners. Shake/. Cynibeline. 
Happy confiners you of other lands, 

That fliift your foil. Daniel s Civil IVar. 

1 . A near neighbour. 

Though gladnefs and grief be oppofite in nature, yet they 
are fuch neighbours and confiners in art, that the lcaft touch 
of a pencil will tranflate a crying into a laughing face. JVotton. 
3. One which touches upon two different regions. 

The participles or confiners between plants and living crea- 
tures, are fuch as have no local motion ; fuch as oyfters Bacon. 
Confi'nity. n.f. [ confinitas , Latin ] Nearnefs; neighbour- 
hood. Diet. 

To CONFI'RM. v. a. [confirms, Latin.] 

1. To put pad doubt by new evidence. 

The teftimony of Chrift was confirmed in you. 1 Cor. i. 6. 

Whilft all the ftars, that round her burn. 

And all the planets in their turn. 

Confirm the tidings as they roll. 

And fpread the truth from pole to pole- Addifons Spectator. 

2 . To fettle ; to eftablifh either perfons or things. 

I confirm thee in the high priefthood, and appoint thee 
ruler. 1 Mac. xi. 57. 

Confirm the crown to me and to mine heirs. Sh. Henry VI. 

3. To fix ; to radicate. 

Fcrnclius never cured a confirmed pox without it. JVifctnan. 

4. To complete; to perfect. 

He only liv’d but ’till he was a man ; 

The which no fooner had his prowefs confirm'd , 

But like a man he died. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

5. To (Lengthen by new folemnities or ties. 

That treaty, fo prejudicial, ought to have been remitted 
rather than confirmed. . Swift. 

6 . 'Fo admit to the full privileges of a Chriftian, by impofition 
of hands. 

Thofe which are thus confirmed, arc thereby fuppofed to be 
fit for ad million to the facramcnt. Hammond’ s 1 ‘ nndamentals. 
Confi'r maple, adj. [from confirm.] That which is capable 
of inconteftible evidence. 

It may receive a fpurious inmate, as is confirmable by many 
examples. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iii. c. 17. 

Confirmation, n.f [from confirm .] 

1 . The adl of eftablifhing any thing or perfon ; fettlemcnt ; 
eftablifhment. 

Embrace and love this man.—— 

With brother’s love I do it. — 

And let heav’n • ..... 

Witnefs how dear I hold this confirmation ! Shak. Hen. V III. 
Evidence by which any thing is afeertained ; additional 

proof. , , 

A falfe report hath 

Honour’d with confirmation your great judgment. Shakefp. 
The fea-captains anfwered, that they would perform his 
command ; and, in confirmation thereof, pronnfed not to <. 0 
any thing which befeemed not valiant men. Knolles s Hijlory. 

Proof; convincing teftimony. 

Wanting frequent confirmation in a matter fo confirmable, 
their affirmation carrieth but flow perfuafion. Brown. 

The arguments brought by Chrift for the confirmation of his 
doctrine, were in themfclves futficicnt. South-s Sermons. 

An ecclefiaftical rite. 


2. 


CON - y 

Wlvat u prepared for in catechifing, is, in the next place 
performed by confirmation ; a mod profitable ufage of the 
church, trarifcribed from the practice of the apoitles, which 
confifts in two parts: the child’s undertaking, in his own 
name, every part of the baptifmal vow, (having firfl approved 
himfelf to underftand it) ; and to that purpofej that he may 
more folemnly enter this obligation, bringing fome godfather 
with him, not now (as in baptifm) as his procurator to un- 
dertake for him, but as a witnefs to teftify his entering this 
^ obligation. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

Con iirma tor. n. f. [from confirmo, Latin.] An attcfler; 
he that puts a matter pad doubt. 

There wants herein the definitive confirmator, and tell of 
things uncertain, the fenfe of man. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Confirmatory, adj. [from confirm .] Giving additional 

teftimony ; eftablifhing with new force. 

Confi'rmedness. n.f. [from confirmed .] Confirmed (late; 

radication. 

If the difficulty arife from the confirmednefs of habit, every 
refiftance, as it weakens the habit, abates the difficulty. 

Decay of Piety. 

Confi'rmer. n.f. [from confirm.'] One that confirms; one 
that produces evidence or flrength ; an attefter; an efta- 
blifher. 

Be thefe fad fighs confirmers of thy words ? 

Then fpeak again. Shakejpeare’s King John. 

The oath of a lover is no (Longer than the word of a 
tapfter: they are both the confirmers of falfe reckonings. Shak. 
Confi'sc able. adj. [from confifcate ,] Liable to forfeiture. 

To CONFISCATE, v. a. [confifcare, confijquer, i.c. in publicum 
addiccre, from fificus, which originally iignifieth a hamper, 
pannier, bafket, or freil ; but metonymically the emperor’s 
treafure, becaufe it was anciently kept in luch hampers. Ccwcl.] 
To transfer private property to the prince or publick, by way 
of penalty for an offence. 

It was judged that he fhould be banifhed, and his whole 
eflatc confijcated and feized, and his houfes pulled down. Bacon. 
Whatever fifh the vulgar fry excel. 

Belong to Csefa/, wherefoe’er they fwim. 

By their own worth confijcated to him. Dryd. Juv. Sat. iv. 
Confiscate, adj. [from the verb.] Transferred to the pub- 
lick as forfeit. 

Thy lands and goods 
Are, by the laws of Venice, confijcate 
Unto the flate of Venice. Shakejp. Merchant of Venice. 
Confisca'tion. n.f. [from confifcate ] The act of transfer* 
ing the forfeited goods of criminals to publick ufe. 

It was in every man’s eye, what great forfeitures and cmfif- 
cations he had at that prefent to help himfelf. Bacon's H. Y II. 
Co'nfitent. n.f [ confitens , Latin.] One confclfiiig; one 
who confefles his faults. 

A wide difference there is between a meer confitent and a 
true penitent. Decay of Piety. 

Co'nfiture. n.f. [French, from ccnfedura, Latin.] A lwect- 
meat ; a confcClion. 

It is certain, that there be fume houfes wherein confitures 
and pies will gather mould more than in others. Bacon. 

We contain a confiture houle, where we make all fweet- 
meats, dry and moifl, and divers pleafant wines. Bacon. 
To Con I i'x. v . a. [configo confixum, Latin.] 'I o fix down; to 
faften. 

As this is true. 

Let me in fafety raife me from my knees; 

Or elfe, for ever be confixed here, 

A marble monument ! Shakefp. Meafiure for Meafure. 

Confla'crant. adj. [confiagrans, Latin.] Burning toge- 
ther ; involved in a general fire. 

• Then raife 

From the confiagrant mafs, purg’d and refin’d. 

New hcav’ns, new earth. Milton s P aradife Lofi, b. xu. 
Conflagration, n.f. [confiagratio, Latin.] 

1 . A general fire fpreading over a large fpace. . . 

The opinion deriveth the complexion from the deviation ot 
the fun, and the conflagration of all things under Phaeton. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. vi. c. 1 0. 
Next o’er the plains, where ripen’d harvells grow, 

The running conflagration fpreads below. Addif. Ovid s Met. 
Mankind hath had a gradual increafe, notwithftanding what 
floods and conflagrations, and the religious profeflion of celi- 
bacy, may have interiupted. Bentley's Sermons. 

2 . It is generally taken for the fire which fhall confume this 
world at the confummation of things. 

ConflaTion. n.f. [confiatum, Latin.] 

1. The adl of blowing many inftruments together. 

The fwectefl and beft harmony is, when every part or m- 
flrument is not heard by itfelf, but a conflation of tiem . 

Bacon’s Natural Hijlory, N°. 225. 

2. A calling or melting of metal. 

Confle'xure. n.f. [conf.exura, Latin.] A bending or turn 1 jk 
To CONFLICT, v. n. [configo, Lat.] To flr.ve ; to contelt , 
to fight j to ftrugglc i to contend i to encounter, to engage.^ 




C O N 

Bare unhoufed trunks 
fo the confining elements exiled, 

Anfwcr rnecr nature. ShaLjp 


C O N 




ware s 


Tmtok. 


You flnl! hear under the earth a horrible thundering of ‘ hre 
an -1 water cot Jii Ring together. Bacons Aatuial II iflo ■ 

A man would be content to drive with himfe.f, and conflict 
with great difficulties, in hopes of a mighty reward. Tillotjon. 
ladl’d into foam, the fierce confiding brine 
Seems o’er a rhoufand raging waves to burn. Tuomf. U inter . 

A Co'nflict. n.f [conflict us, Latin . ] 

, A violent eollifion, or oppoiicion or two fubftances. 

Pour dephlegmed fpirit of vinegar upon fait ot tartar, and 
there will be fuel, a conflict or ebullitjon, as if there were lcarce 
two more contrary bodies in nature. Boyle s Scept. Lbyn. 

2. A combat ; a fight between two. It >s leldom uled of a ge- 

ncral battle . 

'I’he h chiefs confiid with the giant flout. 

Wherein captiv’d, of life or death he flood in doubt. 

Fairy fuceu, b. i. can. 7. Jtauz. 2 b. 

It is my father’s face, _ 

Whom in this conflict 1 unawares have kill’d. Shak. 11 . \ I. 

2. Conte!! ; (Life ; contention. . 

There is a kind of merry war betwixt figmor Benedick and 
her: they never meet but there’s a fkirmilli ot wit between 
them.— Alas! he gets nothing by that. In our laft confiid , 
four of his five wits went halting off. Sbakejyeaic. 

4. Struggle; agony; pang. 

No afliiraiicc touching victories can make prefent conjiu >s 
fo fwcct and eafy, but nature will fhun and (brink from mem; 

Hooker, b. v. fed. 4S. 
If he attempt this great change, wi.h what labour and con- 
fiid muft he accomplith it ? , Rogers’s Sermon. 

He perceiv’d 

Th’ unequal confiid then, as angels look 
O11 dying faints. Ihomfon’s Summer, A 1190. 

Confluence, n.f. [confiuo, Latin.] 
j. 1 he junction or union ot fevcral dreams. 

You fee this confluen e, this great flood of vifiters. Shake/. 
Nimrod, who uturped dominion over the rcll, fat down 
in the very confluence of all thofe rivers which watered Para- 
Jife. Raleigh's Hijlory of the IVorld. 

Bagdct is beneath the confluence of Tigris and Euphrates. 

Brerewood on Languages. 
In the veins innumerable little rivulets have their confluence 
into the great vein, the common channel of the blood, bcntley. 

2. The act of crowding to a place. 

You had found by experience the trouble of all men’s con- 
fluence, and for ajl matters, to yourfelf. Bacon’s Adv. to Villicrs. 

3. Aconcourle; a multi ude crouded into one place. 

This will draw a confluence of people from all parts of the 
country. Temple. 

CO'N FLUENT. adj, [conjhiens, Lat.] .Running one into an- 
other ; meeting. 

At length, to make their various currents one. 

The congregated floods together run : 

Thcfe confluent dreams make fome great river’s head. 

By (lores ftill melting and defending fed. Blackm. Creation. 
Cg'nflux. n.f. [cohfluiio, Latin.] 

1. J he union of fev cral currents ; concourfe. 

lie quickly, by the general conflux and concourfe of the 
whole people, Urcightcned his ifuarters. Clarendon , b. viii. 

2. Crowd; multitude collected. 

'Fo the gates caff round thine eye, and fee 
What conflux illiimg forth, or cnt’ring in. Milt. Par. Rcr. 
Confo'rm. adj. [conforms, Latin.] Ail’uming the fame form ; 
wearing the fame lorm ; rcfembling. 

Y aricty of tunes doth difpofc the fpirits to variety of paf- 
. fiom con/ arm unto them. Ba 0.1’s Natural Hijlory , b. x. 

I o CONTO'RM. v. a. [conform, Latin.] To reduce to the 
like appearance, fhape, or manner with fomething elfe. 

1 hen followed that moll natural effect of conforming one’s 
felf to that which fhe did like. Sidney, b. ii. 

1 he a pottles did conform the Chriftians as much as mi<rht 
he, according to the pattern of the Jews. Hooker , b. iv. f. 7 1. 

Demand ot them wherefore they conform not them (elves 
unto the order of the chuich r Hooker, b. iii. 

I o Confo'rm. v. n. To comply with ; to yield to. 

_ Among mankind I’o few there are. 

Who will conform to philpfophiek fare. Dryden fun. Juv. 
Cojcfo r;.i a r.LE. adj. [from conform.] 

1. Having the fame Form ; ufuig the fame manners ; agreeing 


mem. 

. l* c gives a rcafon conformable to the principles, 
. Sometimes with. 


Nature is very conforiaut and conformable to 
The productions of a great genius, with many a p «, » 

preferable to the works of an it.k.iour autlmr, (ciupulouflv • 
Lt, and conformable to all the rules ..f corrcftwriimfr 
5 . Compliant; ready to follow directions ; (ubnnffnc, pcac 
able; obicquious. 

I’vfi been to you a true and humble wile, _ 

At all time to your will conformable. Shakefpeare s. He > . ■ • 

For all the kingdoms of the earth ro yield themfelvc, vuHin--; 
conformable, in whatever (Lould be required, ,t was tin ir 
Uu(v 1 looser, b. iv. Jed. 14- 

Such (pirituai delufions arr reformed by a conformable ^^ 

tion, and the vvdl-tcnlpered /.cal of the true Chml.an fp.nt. 

’ Sprat t s Sermons. 

Confo'rm a bly. adv. [from conformable ] ^ *th conformity ; 

agrccablv ; fuitably. . . • „ 

w So a man obferve the agreement of his own imaginations, 

and talk conformably, it is a!! certainty. . J C . ■ J 

I have treated of the fex conformally to this definition. AaciiJ. 
Conformation, n.f. [French; confbrmatio, Latin.]- ^ 

relating to each other ; the par- 


cither in exterior or moral cliaracteis ; fimilar ; rcfembling. ° 
I lie entiles were not made conformable unto the Jews 
in. tiiat which was neccffarily to ceaie at the coming of Chrift! 

llo.ker, b. iv. fed. \ 1. 
which there is agrcc- 

Arbuthnot. 


. . . llo.ker , b. iv. fid. 1 1 . 

2. It has fometimcs to betore that with 


I he lragments of Sappho give us a tafte of her way of 
•ntmg, perfectly conformable with that character we find of 


writ; 

her, 


Add! fan's Spectator, N“. 227. 
A^eeable; .mtablc; not oppofite $ confident. 

V OL. I. 


1. I nc term or tmngs ab rwiauug ^ * 

titular texture, and "confidence of die parts of a body, and 
their dilpofition to make a whole; as, light oj dijje rent co- 
lours is reflcdcil from bodies according to their different confor- 
mation. _ . 

Varieties arc found in the different natural fhapes or tne 
mouth, aiid fevcral conformations of the organs. HoldeVsElem. 

Where there happens to be luch a (fracture and conjonfia- 
tion of the earth, as that the fire may pals freely unto tliele 
(piracies, it then readily gets out. H oodivard s A at. FUJI or y. 

2. The act of producing luitablenc(s, or conformity to any 
thing. 

Virtue and vice, fin and holinefs, and the erformahon of 
our hearts and lives to the duties of true religion and mora- 
lity, are thing- of more confequcnce than the lurniture of 
underftanding. H atts. 

Con fo'r mist. n.f. [from conform.] One that complies 
with the worfhip of the church of England ; not a diffenter. 

Confo'rmity. n.f [from conform.] 

1. Similitude; rcfcmblancc; the date of having the fame cha- 
racter of manners or form. 

By the knowledge of truth, and excrcifc of virtue, man; 
amongft the creatures of this world, afpircth to the greatcfl 
conformity with God. Hooker, b. i. fed. 5. 

Judge not what is bed 

By pleafure, though to nature feeming meet ; 

Created as thou art to nobler end. 

Holy and pure, conformity divine ! Milton's Paradife Lofl. 

Space and duration have a great conformity in this, that they 
arc juftly reckoned amongft our fimplc ideas. Lo.ke. 

This metaphor would not have been 1b general, had there 
not been a conformity between the mental tafte and the lbnfltivc 
tafte. A. Ii fin's Sped at or, N°. 400. 

2. It has in fome authors with before the model to which the 
conformity is made. 

T he end of all religion is but to draw us to a conformity with 
God. D ccay of Piety. 

3. In fome to. 

W e cannot be otherwife happy but by our ctnformly to 
God. Tiilot/on. 

Conformity in building to other civil nations, hath difpofed 
us to let our old wooden dark houfes fall to decay. Graurtt. 

4. Confiftcncy. 

Many inltances prove the conformity of the cflay with the 
notions of Hippocrates. Arluthnot cn Aliments. 

CoNFOrta'tion. n. J. [from conf.rto, a low Latin word. ! 
Collation of (Length ; corroboration.' 

tor corroboration and conjortat'rn , take fuch bodies as are 
of aftri agent q iality, without man ifcfl cold. Bacon s Nat. Hifi. 

To CONl'O'UND. V. a. [confmdre, Ir. confnndo, Latin ] 

1. I o mingle things lo that their fevcral lorms or natures can- 
not be difeerned. 

Let us go down, and there confound their language, that 
they may not underftand 011c another’s fpecch. Gen. xi. 7. 

2. I o perplex; to compare or mention without due dil- 
tiiuSlion. 

A fluid body and a wetting liquor arc wont, bccaufe thev 
agree in many things, to be confounded. Boy'e's Hijl. of Fluidity. 

T hey who drip not ideas from the marks men ufe for them! 
but confound them with words, mult have cndlcfs difputc. Locke. 

3- to dilturb the apprehenlion by indiltinCl words or notions. 

I am j et to think, that men find their fimplc ideas acrrcc, 
though, in difeourfe, they conjound one another with different 
names. L'cke 

4. To throw into confternation ; to perplex; to terrify • to 
amaze ; to aftonifh ; to ftupify. ; ’ 

So fpakc the foil of God ; and Satan flood 
A while as mute, confounded what to fay. Milt. Par Re<- 
Now with furies furrounJcd, ‘ 

Defpairing, confounded, 

He trembles, he glows, 

A mid (l Rhodope’s fnows. 

'Fo deftroy ; to overthrow. 

' 5 H 


Pipe's St. Cecilia. 
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CON 

k. a " " icir powcr “ J S? 

(v . VI .,., rhc f ds [°’ : f° u . nd ! do’ft thou hold there ftillTsS.' 

par ' !ap ' r f,om ^.] Hateful; dc- 
tc liable ; enormous ; odious : a low cant word. 

A mo(F confounded reafon for his brutifli conception. Grew. 

*' ,r » i have heard another ftorv, 

He was a mod confounded 'I ory ; 

And grew, or he is much bely’d. 

Extremely dull before he dy’d. Swift 

UNKousijEDtY .adv [from confounded.] Hatefully; fhamc- 
,u -v • a low or ludicrous word. 

"lou arc confounded y given to fquirting up and down, and 
chattering. y > £f* ’ 

Thy Speculations begin to Smell confoundedly of woodland 
meadows. Addijon's Spectator, N°. 13,. 

Confo iiKDKR n.f [from confound.] Hg who difturbs, per- 
plexes, terrifies, ordeftroys. 

Confr atk'r N it y. n.f [from con and fraterrdtas, Latin.] A 
purpofb^ 00 ^* 3 0l men un ‘ tud for Some religious 

"VW- find three days appointed every year to be kept, and 
a confraternity eftabliQicd for. that purpofc with the laws of it. 

Sti ling feet's Defence of the Difeourfe on Rom. Idol. 
Con f rica tiov. n. J [from ton and frico, Lat.J The aft of 
rubbing agamft any thing. 

h hath been reported, that ivy hath grown out of a fta«’s 
horn ; which they fuppofe did rather come from a contention 

T rnKiiTA ^ 0 ' 1 thc than from the hor » itfclf. Ba.on. 
f °r° i T ,FkCy1 ! 1 T * .*•*• C confronted French.] 

1. I o ftand againft another in full view ; to face. 

He (poke, and then confronts the bull ; 

And on his ample forehead, aiming full, 

The deadly ftroke defeended. ° Dryden's Virg. JF.n. 

2. lo it and face to face, in oppofitton to another. 

We began to lay bis unkindnefs unto him : hc feeing him- 
fdf confronted by fo many, went not to denial, but to iuftifv 
htt cruel falftood. Sidney b. ii 

in thefe two things the Eaft and Weft churches did inter- 
changeably both confront the Jews and concur with them. 
n Hooker , b. i. J'efl. 11. 

iiiood hath bought blood, and blows have anfwer’d blows, 
otiength match’d with ftrength, and power confronted power. 

_ _ Shakcfpcari s King 'John. 

bellona’s bridegroom, lapt in proof. 

Confronted him with fclf comparifons. 

Point againft point rebellious, arm ’gainft arm. Shak. Alacb. 

. . °PP°f c one evidence to another in open court. 

4- 1 o compare 011c thing with another. 

V. hen I confront a medal with a verfe, I only {hew you the 
fame defign executed by different hands. Addifon on Medals. 
Confrontation. n. f [ French. ] Thc ait of bringing 
two evidences face to face. 

”1 o CONTUSE, v. a. [ confufus , Latin.] 

1 1 o difbrder ; to difperfe irregularly. 

2. I o mix, not feparatc. 

3- 1 ® perplex, not diftinguifli ; to obfoure. 

We may have a clear and diftinft idea of the cxiftcncc of 
many things, though our ideas of their intimate eflcnccs and 
caufes are very confufed and obfcurc. Watts's Logick. 

4. To hurry the mind. 

Confus'd and fadly file at length replies. Pope's Statius. 
Confusedly, adv. [from confufed] 

1. In a mixed mafs ; without feparation. 

I hefe four nations arc every where mixt in the Scriptures, 
becaufe they dwelt confufcdly together. Raleigh’s Hijlory. 

2. Indiftinftly ; one mingled witli another. 

1 h’ inner court with horror, noife and tears, 

Coufus'dty fill’d ; the women’s ftiricks and cries 
l hc arched vaults re-echo. Dtfobath. 

On mount Vcfuvius next he fix’d his eyes. 

And law the fmoaking tops confus’dly rife ; 

A hideous ruin ! Addifon s Remarks on Italy. 

1 viewed through a prifm, and law th.m moft confufcdly de- 
fiued, fo that I could not diftinguifli their fmaller parts from 
one another. Ncivton's Opt. 

Heroes and heroines (houts confus'dly rife. 

And bafe and treble voices ftrike the Ikies. Pope. 

3. Not clearly ; not plainly. i 

He eonfuftdly and obfcurcly delivered his opinion. Clarendon. 

4. I umultuoufly ; haftily ; not deliberately ; not cxaftly. 

The propriety of thoughts and words, which arc the hid- 
den beauties of a play, are hut confufcdly judged in the vehe- 
mence of action. Dryden's Dcdicat. to the Spanifr Fryar. 

Con fuse dices 3. n.f [from conftfed.] Want of diftinclnefs ; 
want of eJcarnefs. 

Hithcrunto thefe titles of honour carry a kind of confufed- 
nefs , and rather betokened a luccellive office than an eftablilhed 
dignity. Carew’s Survey of Cormval. 

The caufe of the confufednefs of our notions, next to natural 
inability, is want of attention. Norris. 

Confu'sion. u. J. [from confufe ] 

1 Irregular mixture ; tumultuous medlv-j difordcr. 


CON 

Cod, C n!y w i Fe, to punifh pride of wit. 

Among men’s wits hath this confufitm wrought ■ 

As thc proud tow’r, whofe points the clouds did hir 
13 y tongues cenjufm was to ruin brought. n ’ • 

2. I umult. a navies. 

of peaej" 1 ^ ° f fcditi ° n a " d ff order and 

I his is a happier and more comely timef^^’ 1 
I han when thefe fellows run about the ftrects 

3. 

J he confvfm of two different ideas, which a cuftonr>rv 
connexion of them in their minds hath made to them almoft 
one, fills their head with falfe views, and their reafonings with 
falie confequences. / 1 

4 * Overthrow; deftruftion. 

The ftrength of their illufion. 

Shall draw him in to his confufm. Skalefpcare' s Macbeth. 

5. Aftomfhment; diftraftion ol mind; hurry of ideas. 
Confufton dwelt in ev’ry face. 

And tear in ev’ry heart, 

hen waves on waves, and gulphs in gulphs, 

O ercame the pilot’s art. “ S/cltator, N°. 4 g 0 
Confutable. [from confute ] Poflible to be difproved • 
pofliLle to be {hewn falfe. ’ 

At the laft day, that inquifitor fliall not prefent to God a 
bundle of calumnies, or cotifi. table accufations ; but yvill offer 
unto his omnifcience a true lift of our tranfgrcilions. Brawn . 
Confutation, n.f. [confutation Latin] Thc aft of con- 
futing; difproof. 

I o C’ONF U 1 E. -j. a. [confute, Latin.] To convift of erroir 
or f allhood ; to dilprove. 

He could on either fidedifpute; 

Confute , change hands, and ftill confute. F.udilras. 

Fora man to doubt whether there be any Ik- 11 , and there- 
upon to live as if there were none, but, when he dies, to find 

, ln r l‘ c flames, mull he the height of Woe. South. 

CONGE, n.f [conge, French.] 

1 . Act of reverence ; bow ; court efy. 

i he captain falutes you with conge profound. 

And your ladyftiip curt’fics half way to thc ground. Swift. 

2. Leave; farewcl. 

So, courteous conge both did give and take. 

With right hands plighted, pledges of good will Fairy Jpu. 
To Co'nce. v. n. [from thc noun.] To take leave. 

1 have congecd with the duke, and done my adieu with his 
neareft. , Shakcfpearc' s All's vStU that ends wed. 

CO NGh D’ELIRE is French; andfignifics, in common law, 
the king’s pcrmiflion royal to a dean and chapter, in time of va- 
cation, to chufe a bifhop. The king, as fovcrcign patron of 
all archbifhopricks, bifhopriclfs, and other ccclefiaftical bene- 
fices, had, in ancient times, the free appointment of all ec- 
clcfiaftical dignities; invefting them firft per baculum (A an- 
ttulum, and afterwards by his letters patent. In proccfs cf 
time he made thc eleiSlion over to others, under certain forms 
and conditions ; as, that they ftiould, at every vacation, before 
they chufe, demand of the king a conge d'tlirc , that is, licence 
to proceed to election. ° Cswel. 

A woman, when flic has made her own choice, for form’s 
fake, fends a conge d’elire to her friends. SpeSlatcr, N 3 . 47^. 
Cong f.. n.f [In architetfturc.] A moulding in form of a quar- 
ter round, or a cavctto, which f’crves to feparatc two members 
from one another : fuch is that which joins thc (haft of the 
column to thc cincture. Chambers. 

To CONGE'AL. v. a. [congelo, Latin.] 

1. To turn, by froft, from a fluid to a Folic! ftnte. 

What more miraculous thing may he told, 

7 'han ice, which is congeal'd with fcnfclefs cold. 

Should kindle fire by wonderful device ? Spenfr. 

In whofe capacious womb 

A vapoury deluge lies, to fnow congealed. Tlsonfon's Winter. 

2. To hind or fix, as by cold. 

Oh, gentlemen, fee ! fee, dead Henry’s wounds 
Open their congeal’d mouths, and bleed afrefh. Shak. JC. III. 
Too much fadnefs hath . ougeaFd your blood. Shakcfptare. 
ro Conge'al. v. n. Toconcrecc; to gather into a mafs by 
cold. 

When water congeals , the furface of the ice is fmooth anti 
level, as the furface of thc water was before. Burnet's Theory. 
Conce'ai mf.nt. n.f [from congeal .] The clot formed by 
congelation ; concretion. 

Enter the city, clip your wives, vour friends; 

Tell them your feats, whilft they with joyful tears 
Wafh thc congealment from your wounds. Sh. Ant. and Clef. 
Cong e'l Able. adj. [from congeal.] Sufceptible of congela- 
tion ; capable of Joling its fluidity. 

I he confiftcncies of bodies are very divas: denfe, rare, 
tangible, pncumatical, fixed, hard, loft, congelable , not con- 
ge.’ubie y liquefiable, not liquefiable. Bacon, N°. 8 ;q- 

7 'he chymifts define fair, from fomc of its propc.cics, to be 
2 body fixable in thc fire, and congelable again by cold into 
brittle glebes or crvfials. Arlnthnot on Ailments. 

Congelation. 

i 
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CoNCFLa'ticn. n. f. [from congeal.] 

I. Ac: of turning fluids to folids. 

7 'he capillary tubes are obftructed either by outward com - 
preilion or cor: elation of the fluid. Arbnlhnot on Aliments. 

There are congelations of die redundant water, precipita- 
tions, and many other operations. Arbulhnot on Air. 

State of being congealed, or made folid. 

Many waters and fprings will never freeze ; and many 
parts in rivers and lakes, where there arc mineral erruptions, 
will ftill perlift without congelation. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
CONGENER, n.f. [Latin!] Of the fame kind or nature. 

' 7 he cherry-tree has been often grafted on thc laurel, to 
which it is a congener. Miller. 

Congenerous, adj. [congener, Latin.J Of the fame kind; 
arifing from the fame original. 

Thofe bodies, being of a congenerous nature, do readily re- 
ceive the impreiGons of their nature. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

From extreme and lalling colds proceeds a great run of 
apoplexies, and other congenerous difeafes. Arbuthnot on Air. 
Conce/n erousness. n.f [from congenerous.] 7 'hc quality of 
being from the fame original; belonging to the fame 
clafs. ~ Dirt. 

CONGENIAL, ad], [eon and genius, Lat.] Partaking of die 
fame genius ; kindred ; cognate. 

Hc fprung, without any help, by a kind of congenial com- 
pofure, as wc may term it, to thc likcnefs of our late fove- 
reign and mailer. IVotton. 

You look with pleafurc on thofe things which are fomc- 
what congenial, anJ of a remote kindred to your own con- 
ceptions. Dryden’s Dedication of Juvenal. 

limit with the love of filler arts we came, 

Aral met congenial, mingling flame with flame. Popes Epifl. 

Hc acquires a courage, and itiftnefs of opinion, not at all 
congenial with him. Swift or. the Dijfent ions in Athens and Rime. 
Congeniality, n.f. [from congenial.] Participation of the 
fame genius; cognation of mind. 

Conce'n 1 alness. n.f. [from congenial.] Cognation of mind. 
Conge'nite. adj . [congenitus, Latin.] Of thc fame birth; 
born with another ; connate ; begotten together. 

Many conclufions of moral and intellectual truths, feem, 
Upon this account, to be ctmgettiie with us, connatural to us, 
and engraven in the very frame of thc foul. Hale’s Origin. 

Did wc learn an alphabet in our embryo-ftate ! And how 
comes it to pafs, that we are not aware of any fuch congenite 
apprehenfions ? Gianvi lie's Sccpf c. 5. 

Con GER. rt. f. [congrus, Latin.] Thc fea-eel. 

Many fiili, whofe ft) a pc and nature arc much like thc eel, 
frequent both the fca and frcfli rivers ; as the mighty conger, 
taken often in the Severn. Walton's Anrler. 

Covge'ries. n.f. [Latin.] A mafs of fmall bodies heaped up 
together. 

1 he air is nothing but a congeries or heap of fmall, and, 
for the 1110ft part, oi flexible particles, of feveral fizes, and 
of all kinds of figures. Boyle. 

1 o CONGE'S 1'. v. a. [ congers , c ongcjltan, Lat.] To heap up; 
to gather together. 

ConceVi idle. adj. [from conge/1.] 7'hat may be heaped 

r r T Diet. 

n.J. [congefio, Latin.] 

A collection of matter, as in uhfeeffes and tumours. Sidney 
Congejlion is then faid to be the caufe of a tumour, when 
the growth of it is flow, and without pain. iVifman. 

oNGiARY. n.f. [eongiariuM, from coughs, a meafur;c of cornj 

. J ,. A Aiftri buted to the Roman people or foldierv 
originally in corn, afterwards in money. ; ’ 

V e o!'!! t!lem thc em P eror ailJ general officers, ftandino- 
• to foldicrs or people. Addifn. 

oCOiNGI.At.IAI E. v. n. [eongluciaius, Latin.] Tu turn 


up 

Congestion 


C 


to ice. 

No other doth properly cor, glaciate but water; for the de- 
termination of quickfdvcr is properly fixation, and that of 
mux coagulation. Brawn's Vulgar Errours, b. ii. t . , 

T' Ti r for, glaciate.] 7 ’he ftatcof being 
cnangcu, or act of changing into ice. D 

b ' v «w* “j 

in 


Lpidifiealpriiiciplcs; for, while itVem.d'ned' in a fluid bodv, 

'I’“S^r 7 n«S“ for P ro P c [ congelation. Brown. 
I O UU’NGLOBA 1 E. v.a. [ecnglobatus, Latin.] 


into a hard firm .ball. 


•J To gather 


1 he tefticle, as is faid, is one large conglobated gland, 

Ming ot (oft fibres, all i„ one convolution. Grel'sl 

bd7o°f EA h- E i a t L fr0ln d * C VCrb ] MouIded aid 

J h. whlcI ] the fibres are not diftinTly vifiblc. 


con- 

Cofnal. 


Fluids 
other co, 


arc feparated from thc blood in the liver, and the 
CoWoS iff? and ? n S I r °! ncrate S la,ld s. Chcyrrc's Phil. p r ,„ . 

- gloeately. [from conglobate] In 


form 
Con 


^•glorTtkin. n.f. [from conglobate.] A 
collcfl, on into a round mafs. J 




fplierical 
Diet. 
round body ; 


in time become 


black. 

Brown's 


or little conglola- 
Vulgar Errour s. 
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i round 


To ConcLo'be. v. a. [ conglob, Lat.] To gather into a i 
mafs; to con/clidate in a ball. • ' 

Then he founded, then cor glob'd 
Like things to like. J Milton's Paradije Lcjl , b. vii. 239. 

For all their centre found. 

Hung to thc goddefs, and coher’d around : 

Not clofer, orb in orb conglob'd, arc feen 

Thc buzzing bees about their dulkv queen. Pope's Dnneiad. 

To ConGlo'be. v. n. To coalclce into a round mafs. 

Thither they 

Hatted with glad precipitance, up-rol!’d 

As drops on duft ccngloiir.g froln the dry. Milton s P ar. Loff . 

To CONGLOMERATE, v.a. [conglorr.ero, Lat.] To gather 
into a ball, like a tall of thread; to inweave into a round 
mafs. 

Thc liver is one great conglomerated gland, compofed of in- 
numerable fmall glands, each of which confiftcth of foie 
fibres, in a diftincl or feparatc convolution. Grcw's Cofmol. 

Conglo'merate. adj. [from the verb.] 

1. Gathered into a round hall, lb as that the confiituent parts 
and fibres arc diftinft. 

Fluids are feparated in the liver, and the other conglobate 
and conglomerate glands. Cbeync’s Phil. Prin, 

2. Collected ; twitted together. 

Thc beams of light, when they are multiplied and conglo- 
merate, generate heat. Bacon's Natural Hijlory , N y . 207. 

Conglomera'tios. n.f [from conglomerate.] 

1 . Collection of matter into a loofe ball. 

2. Intertexturc ; mixture. 

7 ’he multiplication and congl meat ion of founds doth gene- 
rate rarefaction of the air. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. N°. 267. 

To CONGLU'TINATE. v.a. [ cOnglutino, Latin.] To ce- 
ment ; to reunite ; to heal wounds. 

To Conglu'tinate. v n. Tocoalefce; to unite by the in- 
tervention of a callous. 

Conclutina'tion. n.J. [from conglutinate ] The aft of 
uniting wounded bodies ; reunion ; healing. 

The caufe is a temperate conglutination ; for both bodies are 
clammy and vifeous, and do bridle thc deflux of humours to 
die huit'. Bason's Natural Hi/lory, N J . 677. 

7 0 this elongation of thc fibres is owing the union or con- 
glutination of parts feparated by a wound. Arbuth. on Aliments. 

Conclu'tinative. adj. [ from conglutinate. J Having the 
power of uniting wounds. 

Conglutina'tor. n.f [from conglutinate.] That which has 
thc power of uniting wounds. 

7 he olleocolla is recommended as a conglutinator of broken 
bones. Woodward on Foffls. 

Congra’tulant. adj. [from congratulate.] Rejoicing in par- 
ticipation ; expreffing participation of another’s joy. 

Forth rufli’d in haftc the great confuting peers. 

Rais’d from the dark divan, and with like joy 
Congratulant approach’d him. Milton's Paradifc Loll, b. x. 

To CONGRA' TULA 7 E. v. a. [gratulor, Latin.] 

1. 7 o compliment upon any happy event ; to exprefs joy for 
the good of anodier. 

1 congratulate our Englifli tongue, that it has been enriched 
with words from all our neighbours. Watts's Lc^ick. 

2. It has fometimes the accufativc cafe of the caufe of jov/and 

to before the perfon. J ' 

An ccclefiaftical union within yourfelves, I am rather ready 
to corgratuiajrto you. ' S pratt's Sermon,. 

I lie fubjects of England may congratulate to themfelves, 
that the nature of our government and the clcmencv of our 
king focure us. Dryden's Preface to Aurengoube. 

o Cong r a tulate. v. n. 7 o rejoice in participation.^ 

I cannot bur, with much pleafiire, congratulate with my 
dear country, which hath outdone all Europe in advancing 
converfation. Swift’s IntroduHEn to Genteel Ccnverjation. 

Congratulation. n.J. [itom congratulate.] 

1 ’ another^ ^ pr ° ,Cffi " 8 )0y for the })a PP>ncfs or fuepefs of 

2 ’ fe/ied <t,rm * n W,,ichd °y for the ha P?inefs of another is pro- 

1 1 j 'r <•* F '" ,ch ^ t » >sr« > 

D . For government, 

rut into parts, doth keep in one concent, 

f agreeing in a full and natural elofe. Sh.,kefpcare's Henry V 

To mm III 

My office hath fo far prevail’d, 

1 hat face to face, and royal eve to eye 

gether ; to afl’enihlc * to bring intone place ° ^ t0_ 

hyp^f: ia,r men T be 

^ I hefe waters were afterwards congrcgLd, ’and ’ calfod 'the 

Raleigh's Hijlory of the World: 
Tcmpcfts 
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1‘empefls themfelves, high feas, ar.d howling winds, 

1 lie gutter'd rocks and congregated faiuls. 

As having fenfe of beauty, do omit 

*1 heir mortal natures. Shakcfpcare's Othello. 

I he dry land, earth ; and the great receptacle 
( )f congregated waters, he call’d feas ; 

And (aw that it was good. Milton s Paradife Loft , h. vii. 
Heat congregates homogencal bodies, and fi-parates hetc- 
rogeneal ones. ' Newton’s (J[t. 

Light, congregated by a burning glafs, aXs moll upon ful- 
phureous bodies, to turn them into fire. Newton's Opt. 

T o Cu'ngreca 1 E. v. it. To aflcmble ; to meet; to gather 
together. 

He rails, 

Ev’n there where merchants mod do congregate , 

On me, my bargains. Shakefpeare s Merchant of Venice. 

’Tis true, (as the old proverb doth relate) 

Equals with equals often congregate. Denham. 

Co'ncrecjate. adj. [from the verb.] Collected; campaX. 
Where the matter is mod congregate , the cold is the greater. 

Bacon’s Natural Hijicry , N°. 71. 
Congregation. ». f [from congregate.] 

1 . A collection ; a mafs of various parts brought together. 

This brave o’erhanging firmament appears no other thing 
to me, than a foul and peftilent congregation of vapours. Shah. 

2. An aflembly met to worlhip God in publick, and hear 
doctrine. 

The words which theminiftcr fir ft pronounceth, the whole 
congregation fhall repeat after him. Hooker , b. v fed!. 36. 

The practice of thofe now-a-days that prefer houfes 
before churches, and a conventicle before the congregation. 

South’s Sermons. 

If thofe preachers, who abound in cpiphoncma’s, would 
look about them, they would find part of their congregation 
out of countenance, and the other afleep. Swift. 

Congregations of Cardinals, arc aflemblics diftributed by 
the pope into fcveral chambers, like our offices and courts. 

Chambers. 

Conor e g a't ion a l. adj. [from congregation.] Publick; per- 
taining to a congregation or aflembly. 

CO'NGRESS. n.f. [congreffus , Latin.] 
a fliock ; a conflict. 

Here Pallas urges on, and Laufus there ; 

Their congrefs in the field great Jove withltands, 

Both doom’d to fall, but fall by greater hands. Dryd. /T.11. 
From thefe laws may be deduced the rules of the congreffes 
and reflexions of two bodies. Cheyne's Phil. Prin. 

An appointed meeting for fettlemcnt of affairs between dif- 
ferent nations. 

Congre'ssive. adj. [from congrefs.] Meeting; encountering; 
coming together. 

If it be underftood of fexes conjoined, all plants arc fe- 
male; and if of disjoined, and congreffve generation, there is 
no male or female in them. Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. ii. c. 6. 
To CONGRU'E. v.11. [from congruo, Latin.] To agree; to 
be confident w-ith ; to fuit ; to be agreeable to any purpofe. 
Our fovcrcign procefs imports at full, 

Bv letters cengruing to that tfteX. 

The prefent death of Hamlet. Shakefpcare's Hamlet. 

CoNgru'ence. n.f. [ cmgruentia , Latin.] Agreement; fuit- 
ablencfs of one thing to another ; confiffency. 

CoNGRu'ent. adj. [cong> ucnsj Latin.] Agreeing; corrcfpon- 
dent. 

Thefe planes were fo feparated as to move upon a common 
fide of the congruent fquarcs, as an axis. Lheync s Phil. Prist. 
Congru'ii v. n.f. [from congrue.] 

1. Suitablenefs ; agreeablencfs. 

Congruity of opinions to our natural conftitution, is one 
great incentive to their reception. Glanvtlle. 

2. Fitnefs; pertinence. 

A whole fcntence may fail of its congruity by wanting one 
particle. Sidney. 

2. Confequence of argument ; rcafon; confifloncy. 

With what congruity doth the church of Rome deny, that 
her enemies do at all appertain to the church of Chrilt r Hook. 
4. [In geometry.] Figures or lines which exactly correspond, 
when laid over one another, are in congruity. 
Co'ngrument. n.f. [from congrue.] Fitncfs; adaptation. 

The eomrunu nt and harmonious fitting of periods in a len- 
ience, hath almofl the fattening and force of knitting and con- 
nexion. . Ben. Johnj-.n s Dijctv. 

CVkgruous. adj. [ eongruus , Latin.] 

1. Agreeable to; confident with. 

Flic exigence of God is fo many ways mam fed, and the 
obedience we owe him fo congruous to the light of rcaion, 
that a great part of mankind give tcdimony to the law^of 

nature. . ' 

2, Suitable to ; accommodated to ; proportionate or common- 

• 

Tbe faculty is infinite, the object infinite, and they in- 
' • Che) act Phil. Prm. 


CON 

Motives tlut addrefs themfelves to our rcafon, arc fitted to 
be employed upon reafonaBle creatures: it is no wavs ran- 
gruous , that God (hould be always frightening men into an 
acknowledgment of die truth. ' Attcrbury 

Congruously, ado. [from congruous.] Suitably; pertinent- 
ly ; confidently. 

I his conjecture is to be regarded, bccaufc, congruoufy unto 
it, one having warmed the bladder, found it then lighter than 
< die oppofite weight. Boyle’s Spring If the Air. 

Co'nical. ( adj. [ couicus, Latin.] Having the form of a 
Co'nick. ) cone, or round pyramid, 
l'ow’ring firs in conick forms arife. 

And with a pointed fpear divide the (kies. Prior. 

A brown flint of a conick figure : the bafis is oblong. JVcodw. 
They arc conical velfels, with their bafes towards the heart- 
and as they pafs on, their diameters grow dill lefs and lefs. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Co'nically. adv. [from conical ] In form of a cone. 

In a watering pot, (haped conically , or like a I'ugar loaf, 
filled with water, no liquor falls through the holes at the bot- 
tom, whild the gardener keeps his thumb upon the orifice at 
the top. Boyle’s Spring of the Air. 

Co' nic alnf.ss. n.f. [from conical.] 'Inc date or quality of 
being conical. 

Conick. Section, n.f. A curve line arifing from the fcXion of 
a cone by a plane. 

Co'nick Sections. \n.f. That part of geometry which confidcis 
Co'nicks. I the cone, and the curves arifing from its 

feXions. 

To CON JE'CT. v. n. [conjedum , Lat.J To guct ; to cen- 
jcXurc. 

I in treat you then. 

From 011c that but imperfeXly eonjeCls , 

Your wildom would not build yourfelf a trouble. Shakefp. 
Conj e'ctor. n.f. [from conjee! ] A guefler; a conjeclurcr. 
For fo conjcitois would obtrude, 

And from thy painted (kin conclude. Swift. 

Conje'c t u r a bl e . adj. [from conjecture. ] Being the objcX of 
conjecture ; poflible to be guefled. 

Conje'cturai.. adj. [from conjecture.] Depending on con- 
jeXure ; faid or done by guefs. 

They'll fit by th’firc, and prefumc to know 
Who thrives, and who declines, fide faXions, and give out 
Conjectural marriages. Shukejp'ea, e' s Coriolams. 

Thou (peak’d it falfi.lv, as I love mine honour, 

And mak'ft conjectural fears to come into me. Shakefpeare- 
It were a matter of great profit, fave that .1 doubt it is too 
conjedwal 10 venture upon, if one couid difeern what corn, 
herbs, or fruits, are likely to be in plenty or fcarcity. Baton. 

T he two hid words are not in Callimachus, and conlc- 
quently the red are only conjectural , and an erroneous addi- 
tion. Brooms Notes on tbe Odyjjty. 

Conjectura'lity. n.f [from conjectural.] 'J hat which de- 
pends upon guels. 

They have not recurred unto chronology, or the records of 
time, but taken themfelves unto probabilities, and die conjee - 
turality of philofophy. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. vi. c. 1. 
Conjectural ly. adv. [from conjectural.] By guefs; by 
conjecture. 

Whatfoever may be at any time out of Scripture, but pro- 
bably and eonjeClurally lurmiicd. Hookes ', b. 1. 

Conjecture. n J. [eonjettura, Latin.] _ . 

1. Guefs; imperteX knowledge; prepoiideration of opinion 
without proof. 

In die ending of lots a man cannot, upon any ground of 
rcafon, bring the event of them fo much as under conjee /sac. 

South's Sermons. 

2. Idea ; notion ; conception : not now in ufe. 

Now entertain conjecture of a time. 

When creeping murmur, and the poring dark, 

Fills the wide vellcl of the Ulliverfe. Shakefp. Hemy\ ■ 
To Conje'cture. v.a. [from the noun.] I o guels; to 
judge by guefs ; to entertain an opinion upon bare probability. 

When we look upon fuch things as equally may or may not 
be, human rcafon can dicn, at the bed, but conjecture v\ .it 
wi |l be . South's Sermons. 

A Conje'cturer. n.f [from tonjeCl ure . ] A guefler; one 
who forms opinion without proof. 

If we (hould believe very grave conjeCJurers, carnivorous 
animals now were not flcfli devourers then. Brown < Vu • - n • 
1 (hall leave the wife conjcClurcrs to their own imagination*. 

Addifon , Spectator, N°. 27* • 
Con'i'kEROUS. adj. [conns and fere, Latin.] 

Such rrccs, ihrubs, or herbs are coniferous as bear a tq ' 
mofe fcaly fruit, of a woody fubdancc, and a figure approach- 
ing to that of a cone, in which there arc many feeds; am 
when they are ripe, the fcveral cells or partitions in t u. - 
gape or open, and the feeds d^op out. Ot this kuu ate 
Sr! pine, beech, and die like. 

To Con io'bble. w. [from con, together, and jolbemoi, » 
head.) To concert; tolertlc; to difeufs. A low cant wo • 
What would a body think of a minider that mould / 
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range. 


Dsydiis. 
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Me matter? of date with tumblers, and confer politicks 
/ . , L srii 1 1 

tinkers r . . , _ . T t 

To CONJO'IN. v. a. [ corjossidrc , hr. conjungo, Latin. J 

1. To unite; to confolidate into one. 

Thou wrong’d Pirithous, and not him alone; 

But, while 1 live, two friends conjoin'd in one. 

2. To unite in marriage. 

If either of you know any inward impediment, 

Why vou (hould not be conjoin'd, i charge 

You on your fouls to utter it. Shakefp. Much ac.o, Lc. 

-j. Toaffotiate; to conneX. 

Common and univerfal fpirits convey the aXion of the 
remedy into the part, and cos, join the virtue of bodies tar 
disjoined. Brown's Vsdg r Errours, b. 11. r. 3 - 

iVlen of differing intcrefts can be reconciled in one com- 
munion ; at lealf, "the defigns of all can be conjoined in liga- 
tures of the fame reverence, and piety, and devotion. Taytor. 

Let that which he learns next be nearly conjoined with what 
lie knows already. Lotke. 

ToConjo'in. v . n . To league; to unite. 

T his part of his 

Conjoins with my difeafe, and helps to end me. Sh. Henry IV. 
CoNJo'iNT. adj. [ conjoint , Fr. ] United; conneXed ; a(- 
fociate. 

Conjo'int Degrees. [In mufick ] Two notes which imme- 
diately follow each other in the order of the fcak ; as ut 
and re. _ _ Diet. 

Conjo'inti.y. adv. [from conjoint.] In union; together; m 
aflbeiation ; jointly ; not apart. 

A grofs and frequent error, commonly committed in the 
ufe ®f doubtful remedies, conjointly with thofe that arc of ap- 
proved virtues. Brown's V ulgar Errours, b. ii. c. 5. 

The parts of the body feparately, make known the paflions 
of the foul, or cllc conjointly one with the other. Dryden. 
Co'nisor. See Co« visor. 

CONJUGAL, adj. [conj»galis, Lat.] Matrimonial; belong- 
ing t<S marriage; connubial. 

Their conjugal affeXion flill is ty’d. 

And (till the mournful race is multiply’d. Dryd. Fables. 

I could not forbear commending the young woman for her 
conjugal affection, when I found that me had left the good 
man at home. Spectator , N°. 499. 

He mark’t the conjugal difpute; 

Nell roar’d inceflant, Dick fat mute. Sivift. 

Co'n jucall y. adv, [from conjugal.] Matrimonially ; con- 
nubially. 

To Co'njucate. v.a. [conj, /go, Latin] 

1. To join ; to join in marriage; to unite. 

Thofe drawing as well marriage as wardlhip, gave him 
both power and occafion to conjugate at pleafure the Norman 
and the Saxon houfes. JVottoss. 

2. To infleX verbs; to decline verbs through their various ter- 
minations. 

Conjugate, n.f [conjugatus, Latin.] Agreeing in deriva- 
tion with another word, and therefore generally refcmbling in 
fignification. 

His grammatical argument, grounded upon the derivation 
of fpontaneous from Jponte, weighs nothing : we have learned 
in logick, that conjugates are fometimes in name only, and not 
in deed. Bramh. Anfwcr to Hobbs. 

Co'njugate Diameter, or Axis. [In geometry ] A right line 
bifeXitig the tranfverfe diameter. Chambers. 

ConjugaT ion. si. J. [conjugatio, Latin.] 

1. A couple ; a pair. 

1 he heart is fo far from affording nerves unto other parts, 
that it rccciveth very few itfelf from the fixth conjugation or 
P a * r nerves. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iv. c. 4. 

2. I he act of uniting or compiling things together. 

Ail the various mixtures and conjugations of atoms do be^et 
f . nn . Bentley's Sermons. 

3. 1 he form of inflecUng verbs through their fciies of termi- 
nations. 

Have thofe who have writ fo much about declenfions and 
conjugations , about concords and fyntaxes, loft their labour, 
and been learned to no purpofe ? Locke 

4 Union; aflemblage. 

1 lie (upper ot the Lord is the mod facred, mvftcrious, and 
of fecret and h< % things and duties. Taylor. 
LONJU NC I . adj. [conjussclus, Latin J Conjoined; concur- 
rent $ united. 

It pleas’d the king his maftcr to ftrike at me. 

When he, conjunct and flatt’ring his dilpleafure, 

Tr.pt me behind. Shakefpcare's King Lear. 

Conjunction, n.f. [conjunct io, Latin.] 

1. Union; aflbeiation; league. 

With our (mall conjunction we (hould on, 

I o fee how fortune is difpos’d to us. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

Me will unite the white rofe and the red ; 

^mdc, heaven, upon his fair conjunction, 

I hat long hath frown’d upon their enmity. S ha k. Rich III 
!? JVC al, road a reputation of a ftriX conjunction 
VoT. I. WCCn thm - Wi Hairy VII. 


Man can cffcX no great matter by 
tut as he aXs in fociety and conjunction with otl eis. - J 

An invifible hand from heaven mingles hearts and lo • 
bv llraiv'e, fecret, and unaccountable corij< ssCno- s. ■ ■ 

2. The congrefs of two planets in the fame degree of the zodiac , 


"where they arc fuppofed to have gre t power and >nflutn« . 

God, neither by drawing waters from the deep, nor by^y 
conjunction of the ftars, (hould buiy them undcr a fecond 
flofnJ Rai.’gh s hijicry of the i vena. 

°Mas not a poet more virtues and vices within his ‘-'lrclc? 
Cannot he obferve their influences in their oppofit.ons and 
conjunctions, in their altitudes and depreffions? He 
find ink than nature exhaufted. Rymcr s Tragedies of laJlAge. 

Pompey and Caefar were two liars of fuch a magnitude, 
that their conjunction was as fatal as their Opposition. ^ > a.ij 

2. A word made ufe of to conncX the claufes of a period toge- 
ther, and to fignify the relation they have to one another. 

’ b 1 Clarke's Latin Grammar. 

Conju'ntcivf. adj. [ cerjunCtivus , Latin.] 

1. Clofely united : a fen(e not in ule. 

She’s fo conjunctive to my life and foul, 

That as the ftar motes not but in his Ipherc, 

1 cculd not hut bv her. Sbakef eases Henry 1 > • P- '■ 

2. [In grammar.] The mood of a verb, ufid (ubicquently to 

a conjunXion. , 

Conjunctively, adv. [from conjunctive.] In union ; not 

apart. _ . 

Thefe are good mediums conjunctively taken, that is, not 
one without the other. Browns Vulgar Errours, b. iii. c. 9. 
Conjunctiveness, n.f. [from conjunctive ] The quality ot 
joining or uniting. 

Conju'nctly. adv. [from conjunct.] Jointly; together; not 
apart. 

Conjuncture, n.f. [conjuncture, French.] 

1. Combination of many circumftances, or caufes. 

I never met with a more unhappy conjuncture of affairs than 
in the bufinefs of that earl. King Coarlcs. 

Every virtue requires time and place, a proper objeX, and 
a fit conjuncture of circumftances. AddiJ. si’s Spectator, N u . 257. 

2. Occafion ; critical time. 

Such ccnfures always attend fuch conjunctures, and find fault 
for what is not done, as with that which is done. C la, endon. 

.3. Mode of union; connexion. 

He is quick to perceive the motions of articulation, ami 
conjuncture , of letters in words. Holder’s Elements of Speech. 

4. Confiftency. 

I was willing to grant to prefbytery what with reafon it can 
pretend to, in a conjuncture with cpifcopacy. King Charles. 
Conjura'tion. n.f. [from conjure.] 

1 . The form or aX of fummoning another in Tome facrcd name. 

We charge you, in the name of God, take heed : 

Under this conjuration fpcak, my lord. Shakefp. Henry V . 

2. A magical form of words ; an incantation ; an enchantment. 

Your conjuration, fair knight, is too ftrong for my poor 
fpirit to difobey. Sidney. 

What drugs, what charms, 

What conjuration, and what mighty magick, 

For fuch proceeding I am charg’d withal, 

1 won his daughter with i Shakefpeare' s Othello. 

3. A plot; a confpiracy. Did. 

To CONJU RE, v.a. [conjuro, Latin.] 

1 . To fummon in a facred name ; to enjoin with the higheft 
folemnity. 

He concluded with fighs and tears to conjure them, that 
they would no more prefs him to confi-nt to a thing fo contrary 
to his rcafon. Clarendon. 

The church may addrefs her fans in the form St. Paul does 
the Philippian*, when he conjures them to unity. Dec. of Piety. 
I conj, ^re you ! Let him know, 

Whatc’er was done againft him, Cato did it. Addif Cato. 

2 . To confpire; to hind many by an oath to fomc common dc- 
fign. This fenfe is rare. 

He in proud rebellious arms 
Drew after him the third part of hcav’n’s fons. 

Conjur'd againft the higheft. Milton's Paradife Lofl, b. ii. 

3. To influence by magick; to aft'cX by enchantment; to 
charm 

What black magician conjures up this fiend. 

To (lop devoted charitable deeds ? Shakejp. Richard III. 
What is he whofe griefs 

Bear fuch an emphafis ? whofe phrafe of forrow 
Conjures the wand ring ftars, and makes them (land 
Like wonder-wounded hearers ? Shakefpeare s Hamlet. 
I thought their own fears, whofe black arts firft raifed up 
thofe turbulent fpirits, would force them to conjure them down 

a 2 a jj'- " King Charles. 

You have conjured up perfons that cxift nowhere elfc but 
on old coins, and have made our paflions and virtues vifible. 

Addijbn on Ancient Medals. 

4. It is to be obferved, that when this wo’rd is ufed for jumn.cn 
or confpire, itsoaceent is on the laft fyllablc, conjure ; when for 
charm, on tbe firft, conjure. 
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T o Conjure v. n To pracHfc charms or enchantments ; to 
enchant. 

My invocation s honeft and fair; and in his miftrefs’s 
name I conjure only but to raife up him. Shake/. Rom. and Jul. 

Out of my door, you witch ! you hag, you baggage, you 
poulcat, you runaway ! Out, out, out ; I’ll conjure you. I’ll 
fortiuictell you. Shakefpeen e' s Alerry IVivci of IVindjor'. 

Co'njuri r. n. f [from co-jure.] 

1 . An enchanter ; one that ufes charms. 

Oood doctor Finch, you are a conjurer ; 

Eftublifh him in his true fenfe again. Shak. Ccqn. of Errours. 
Figures in the book 

Of fome dread conjurer , that would enforce nature. Donne. 

Thus has he done you Britifh con forts right, 

Whofe hufbands, fnould they pry like mine to-night, 

Would never find yon in your conduct Hipping, 

Though they turn’d conjurers to take you tripping. M/li/on. 
z. An impoftor who pretends to fecret arts ; a cunning ran. 

From the account the lofcr brings. 

The i onj'rer knows who dole the things. Prior. 

3. By way of irony ; a man of fhrewd conjecture ; a n an of 
fagacity. 

Though ants are very knowing, I don’t take them to be 
conjurers ; and therefore they could not guefs that I had put 
fome corn in that room. /. Iddifon , Guardian , N°. 156. 

Cojjji/rfmest. n. J. [from conjure.] Serious injunction; 
loicmn demand. 

I lhould not be Induced but by your earned intreatics and 
ferious conjurments. Milton on Education. 

Covn.Vsc evck. n. f. [c.n and 11a for, Latin.] 
j. Common birth; production at the fame time; community 
of birth. 

2. The act of uniting or growing together : improperly. 

Symphyfts denotes a conuafcence , or growing together. 

IViJe man’s Surgery. 

Conna'tf.. adj. [from con and status, Latin] Born with an- 
other ; being of the fame birth. 

Many, who deny all connate notions in the fpcculativc in- 
ti TeCt, do yet admit them in this. South. 

Their difpofitions to be reflected fome at a greater, and 
others at a lefs thicknefs, of thin plates or bubbles, are con- 
nate with the rays, and immutable. Newton's Oft. 

Conna’turai,. adj. [con and natural.] 

1 . Suitable to nature. 

W hatever draws me on. 

Or fympathy, or fome connat'ral force, 

Pow’rful at greatell diltancc to unite. 

With fecret amity. Milton s Paradife Loft, b. x. /. 24$. 

2. United with the being ; connected by nature. 

Firlt, in man’s mind we find an appetite 
To learn and know the truth of ev’ry thing. 

Which is connatural , and born with it Davies, 

Thefc affcCtions arc connatural to us, and as wc grow up 
fo do they. A’ Eft range. 

3. Participation of the fame nature. 

Is there no way, befidcs 
Thefc painful pailagcs, how we may come 
To death, and mix with our connatural dufl ? Milt. Pa. Left. 
Connatur a'lity. it. f [from connatural ] Participation of 
the fame nature ; natural infeparability. 

There is a c-.nnaturality and congruity between that know- 
ledge and thofe habits, and that future eftate of the foul. Hale. 
Con na'tur ally. adj. [from connatural.] By the aCt of na- 
ture ; originally. 

Some common notions feem connatur ally engraven in the 
foul, antecedently to difeuflive ratiocination. Hale. 

Conn a'turalness. n. f. [from connatural.] Participation of 
the fame nature ; natural union. 

Such is the cnmuturalnefs of our corruptions, except 
we looked for an account hereafter. Pearjon on tie Creed. 
To CONNE'CT. V. a. [connect o, Latin.] 

1. To join ; to link ; to unite ; to conjoin ; to fatten together. 

The corpufcles that conftitutc the quickfdver will be fo con- 
nected to one another, that, inftead of a fluid body, they will 
appear in the form of a red powder. Boyle. 

2. To unite by intervention, as a cement 

'The natural order of the connecting ideas mutt direct the 
fyllo«ifms, and a man mutt fee the connection of each inter- 
mediate idea with thofe that it councils , before he can ufeit in 
afyllogifm. 

3. To join ill a juft fcrics of thought, or regular conftruftion 
of language ; as, the authour eonncCts bis rcajoris well. 


To Conn t e r. v. n. 


To cohere; to have juft relation to 
things precedent and fubfequent. 'I his is feldom uled but in 

converfation. 0 . 

Conne'c 1 IVELY. ado. [from council.] In conjunction ; in 
union ; jointly ; conjointly ; conjunCtly. 

The people’s power is great and indifputablc, whenever they 
can unite connetlively , or by deputation, to exert it. Swift. 
To Conne'x. v. a. [connexum, Latin.] I o join or link toge- 
ther ; to fatten to each other. • 

Thofe birds who are taught fome words or fentences, can 
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not connex their words or fentences in coherence with the 
nutter which they fignify. Hales Origin of Mankind 

They fly, • 

By chains cotmex'd , and with dvflruClive fweep 
Behead whole troops at once. Philips. 

Connexion. n. J. [from connex, or convex io, Lat.] 

1. Union; junction; the aCt of fattening together ; the (late 
of being fattened together. 

My heart, which, by a fecret harmony. 

Still moves with thine, join'd in connexion fweet. Milton. 

'1 here mutt be a future date, where the eternal and infe- 
parable comic* ion between virtue and happinefs (hall be mani- 
fefted. Atterbur/s S.rtnons. 

2. Juft relation to fome thing precedent or fubfequent; confc- 
qucnce of argumentation ; coherence. 

The contemplation of the human nature doth, by a ncccf- 
fary connexion and chain of caufes, carry us up to the Deity. 

Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 
Each intermediate idea mutt be fuch as, in the whole chain, 
hath a vifiblcr&y exion with thofe two it is placed between. Locke. 

A confcious, wife, reflecting caufe, 

That can deliberate, means eleCt, and find 
Their due connexion with the end defign’d. Blackm. Creation. 
Connexive. adj. [from connex.] Having the force of con- 
nexion ; conjunctive. 

The predicate and fubjeCt arc joined in a form of words by 
connexive particles. I Batts's Logick. 

Connicta'tion. 11. f. [[from count St o, Lat.] A winking. Diet. 
Conni vance, n.f [from connive.] 

1. The act of winking: not in ufe. 

2. Voluntary blindnefs ; pretended ignorance; forbearance. 

It is better to mitigate ufury by declaration, than to fufler 
it to rage by connivance. Bacon , Ejfay 42. 

Difobedicnce, having gained one degree of liberty, will' 
demand another : every \ ice interprets a connivance an appro- 
bation. South's Sermons. 

A connivance to admit half, will produce ruinous effeCts. 

Swift's Addufs to Parliament. 
To CONNFVE. V. n. [ conniveo , Latin.] 

1 . To wink. 

This artift is to teach them how to nod judicioufly, to con- 
nive with cither eye. Spectator , N°. 305. 

2. To pretend blindnefs or ignorance; to forbear; to pafs un» 
cenlured. 

The liccntioul'nefs of inferiours, and the remiflhefs of fu- 
periours, is fuch, that the one violates, and the other con- 
nives. Decay of Piety. 

With whatever colours he perfuades authority to connive at 
ills own vices, he will defire its protection from the c ft efts of 
other men’s. Rogers, Sermon 16. 

He thinks it a fcandal to government to connive at fuch 
trafts as rejeft all revelation. Swift. 

CO NNO ISSHUR. n.f. [French.] A judge; acritick; it is 
often ufed of a pretended critick. 

Your leflon learnt, you'll be fccure 
To get the name of connoijfeur. Swift. 

To CO'N NOTATE, v. a [con and nta, Lat.] To defignate 
fomething befides itfelf ; to imply ; to infer. 

God’s forcfccing doth net include or connotate predeter- 
mining, anymore than I decree with my intellect. Hammond. 
Con NOT a't ion. n.f [from connotate.] Implication of fome- 
thing befides itfclt ; inference ; illation. 

By reafon of the co-cxiftcnce of one thing with another, 
there arifeth a various relation or c mutation between them. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
To Conno'te. v. a. [eon and r.ota, Latin.] I o imply ; to 
betoken ; to include. 

Good, in the general notion of it, connotes alfo a certain 
fuitablenefs of it to fome other thing. South's Sermons. 

Connu'bial. adj. [ comubialis , Latin.] Matrimonial; nup- 
tial ; pertaining to marriage ; conjugal. 

bhould fecond love a pleafing flame infpirc. 

And the chaile queen connubial rites require. Pope’s OdyJJey. 
CO'NOJD. n.J. [mm'iAn.] A figure partaking of a cone ; ap- 
proaching to the form of a cone. 

The tympanum is not capable of tenfion as a drum : there 
remains another way, by drawing it at the center into a conoid 
form. ” Holder’s Elements of Speech. 

Conoi'dical. adj. [from conoid.] Approaching to a conick 
form, to the form of a round pyramid. 

To CON QUA'SSATE. v. a. [ conquaffio , Latin.] To fta-ai* 
to agitate. «. 

Vomits do violently conquajfatc the lungs. _ Harvey. 

Conquassa'tjon. n f. [from conquajfatc.] Agitation ; con- 
cuflion. 

To CO NQUER, v. a. [conquering Fr conquirere, Latin.] 

1. To gain by conqucft ; to over'-run ; to win. 

They had conquered them, and brought them under tribute. 
1 * 1 Mac. viii. *• 

’Twas fit. 

Who conquer'd nature, fliould preflde o’er wit. Pope. 

We conquer’d France, but felt our captive’s charms. Pope- 
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2 To overcome ; to fubdue ; to vanquish. 

Both tugging; to be viftors, bread to bread; 

Yet neither conqueror, nor conquer'd. Shakefp. ttenry v t. 

Anna c-nquers but to fave, . 

And governs but to blefs. . f m [ 

, To furmount ; to overcome ; as, he conquered » s reluSlance. 

To Conquer. V . n. To get the victory ; to overcome. 

Put him to choler ftraight : he hath been ufed 
Ever to. conquer, and to have his word . . 

Off contradiction. Shakcfpcare s Cor 10 anus. 

Equal fuccefs had fet thefe champions high, 

And both refolv’d to conquer , or to die. U a.ler. 

The logick of a conquering fword has no greet propriety. 

0 Decay of Piety. 

Conquerable, adj. [from conquer.] PoflSble to be overcome. 
While the heap is (mail, and the particulars lew, he will 
find it cafy and conquerable. South s Sermons. 

Co'nquero it. n.f. [from conquer.] 

1. A man that lias obtained a viftory ; a victor. 

Bound with triumphant garlands will I come. 

And lead thy daughter to a conqueror’s bed. Shake/. Ri.h. III. 

A critick that attacks authors in reputation, is as the (lave 
who called out to the conqueror, Rnnc/nlrr, Sir, that you are a 
man . Addifon’s Guar dian , N". 1 ic. 

2. One that fubdues and ruins countries. 

Deferring freedom more 
Than thofe their conquerors, who leave behind 
Nothing but ruin wherefoe’er they rove. Milt. ParaJ. Reg. 

That tyrant god, that rcftlefs conqueror. 

May quit his plcafurc, to allert his pow r. Prior. 

Co'nquest. n.f. [ eonquefte , French.] 

1. T he aft of conquering ; fubjeftion. 

A perfeft conqucft of a country reduces all the people to the 
condition of fubjefts. Daviei on Ireland. 

2. Acquifition by viftory ; thing gained. 

More willingly I mention air. 

This our old conqucft ; than remember hell. 

Our hated habitation. Alilton’s Paradife Regained, b. i. 

3. Viftory; fuccefs in arms. 

Imuft yield my body to the earth. 

And by my fall, the conqucft to my foe. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

I’ll lead thy daughter to a conqueror’ s bed ; 

To whom I will retail my conqueft won. 

And Ihc (hall be foie viftrefs. Shakefpeare’s Richard III. 

Not to be o’crcomc, was to do more 
Than all the conquefts former kings did gain. Drydett. 

In joys of cor.queft he refigns his breath. 

And, fill’d with England’s glory, fmiles in death. Addifon. 
CONSANGUI'NEOUS. adj. [confanguincus, Lat.] Near of kin ; 
of the fame blood ; related by birth, not affined. 

Am I not confanguincous ? Am 1 not of her blood ? Shakefp. 
Consanguinity, n.f. [confanguitiitas, Latin ] Relation by 
blood; relation by defeent from one common progenitor. 
Diftinguiflicd from affinity, or relation by marriage. Near- 
nefs of kin. 

I’ve forgot my father ; 

I know no touch of confanguinity. Shake/. Pi oil. and Creffula. 
There is the fupreme and indiffoluble confanguinity and fo- 
ciety between men in general ; of which the heathen poet, 
whom the apoftle calls to witnefs, faith, We are all his ge- 
neration. Bacon's Holy liar. 

The firft original would fubfift, though he outlived all 
terms of confanguinity , and became a ftranger unto his pro- 
geny. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. vi. c. 6. 

Chrift has condefcended to a cognation and confanguinity 
with us. , South’s Sermons. 

C uNSARt ina'tion. 7 i. f. [from confarcino, Latin, to piece. 1 
The aft of patching together. DA! 

CONSCIENCE. ti. j [ confcientia , Latin.] 

1. 1 he knowledge or faculty by which we judge of the goodnefs 
or wickcdnefs of ourfelvcs. 

hen a people have no toucli of confcience, no fenfe of their 
e\il doings, it is bootlcfs to think to reftrain them. Spcnfer. 
On earth, 

Who agaitift faith, and cotfeience, can be heard 
Infallible. 3 Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. xii. /. 529. 

Such a r.nfciencc has not been wanting to itfelf, in endea- 
vouring to get the cleared information about the will of God. 

South's Sermons. 

But why mutt thofe be thought to ’fcape, that feel 
Thofe rods of fcorpions, and thofe whips of ftccl. 

Which cotfeience fhakes? Dryden’s Juv. Sat. 13. 

No courts created yet, nor caufc was heard; 

But all was fafe, for confcicnce was their guard. Dryd. Ovid. 
Confcience lignifics that knowledge which a man hath of his 
own thoughts and actions ; and, becaufe if a man judgeth 
fatrly of his aftions, by comparing them with the ’law of 
Ciotl, his mind will approve or condemn him, this knowledge 
°t C /T un:e ma y be both an accufer and a judge. Swift. 

2. Jufticc ; the eft t mate of confcience; the determination of 
couictence; honefty. 


C O N 


Ti,;, i, .tank worthy, if a .nan. for .«»/««* t°w 

“ nZt C„H a child of «»/<««-. ho mate ***** 

Shaiefpeare s Merry A >ves of U u.dj r. 

He had, ae-ainrt right and confience, by llumefut t T^ n J’ r - v ’ 

intu 's.h'sr,:; fe. 

What you require cannot, in confcience, be deferred beyon ^ 
this time. 


etu 


and 


■r Confcioufncfs ; knowledge oi our 1 

Merit, and good works, is the end of mans motion ; 
confcience of the fame is the accompliftmcn: of man s reft. r ac. 

I he reafon why the fimplcr fort arc moved with autnont), 
is the confcience of their own ignorance. IIco«ci , u. 11. J- 

The fweeteft cordial we receive at laft, „ / 

Is confcience of our virtuous aftions paft- £ hJ ffi\ 

Heftor was in an abfolutc certainty of death, anddeprelad 
with the conjaence of being in an ill canto. 

4. Real lenti men t; veracity; private thoughts. 

Do’ft thou in confience think, tell me, /Emma; 

That there be women do abule their hufbands, ^ 

In fuch grofs kind ? Shakefpeare s Othello. 

They did in their confcienees know, that he was not aide to 
fend them any part of it. Clarendon, b. viii. 

5. Scruple ; difficulty. 

We mult make a confcience in keeping the juft laws or lu- 
periours. Taylor's Holy Living. 

Why fliould not the one make as rr.uth corf mice of be- 
traying for gold, as the other of doing it tor a cruft. L Eftr. 

Children are traveller newly arrived in a flr.tnge country ; 
we fhould therefore make confcience not to miflead them. Lcixe. 

6. In ludicrous language, reafon ; reafonablencfs. 

Why do’ft thou weep ? Can’ll thou the conjcicnee lack. 
To think I (hall lack friends ? Shakcfpcare s Timm. 

Half a dozen fools are, in all confi.nce , as many as you 
fliould require. Swift. 

Consci e'ntious. adj. [from confience.] Scrupulous; exactly 
juft ; regulated by confcience. 

Lead a life in fo cor.f ientious a probity, as in thought, word 
,d deed to make good” the character of an lvoneft man. H Eftr. 


and . 


According to 


Conscientiously, adv. [from confientious.] 
the direftion of confcience. 

More ftrefs has been laid upon the ftriftnefs of law, than 
conf ienticujly did belong to it. L’Eftrange. 

There is the erroneous as well as the rightly informed con- 
fcicnce ; and if the confcience happens to be deluded, fin does 
not therefore ceafc to be fin, becaufe a man committed it cori- 
fientioufly. South's Sermons. 

Conscientiousness, n.f. [from confientious.] Exaflnefs of 
juftice ; tendernefs of confcicnce. 

It will be a wonderful confcicntioufnefs in them, if they will 
content themfclves with lefs profit than they can make. Locke. 

Co'nsc ionable. adj. [from confience.] Rcafonablc ; juft; 
according to confcience. 

A knave, very voluble ; no farther confci enable than in 
putting on the nicer form of civil and humane feeming. Shak. 

Co'nscionableness. n.f [from confionable.] Equity; rea- 
fonablenefs. Did}. 

Con scion abl y Mv. [from confionable.] In a manner agree- 
able to confcicnce ; reasonably ; juftly. 

A prince mutt be ufed confcionabiy as well as a common 
perfon. Tayi.r’s Holy Living. 

Co'nscious. adj. [ conf ius , Latin ] 

1 Endowed with the power of knowing one’s own thoughts 
and aftions. 

Matter hath no life nor perception, and is not confcious of 
its own exiftence. Bentley’s Sermons. 

Among fubllances fome arc thinking or ccnfcitvs beings, or 
have a power of thought. IVutts's Logick. 

2. Knowing from memory ; having the knowledge of any thing 
without any new information. 

1 he damlel then to Tancred Tent, 

Who corf ions of th’ occafion, fear’d th’ event. Drydcn. 

3. Admitted to the knowledge of any thing; with to. 

Fite reft flood trembling, ftruck with awe divine, 

/Eneas only confcious to the fign, 

Prefag’d th’’ event. ° Dry den's /En. 

Rofes or honey cannot be thought to fmell or tafte their 
own fweetnefs, or an organ be conjdous to its mufiek, or gun- 
powder to its flafhing or noife. Bent icy’s Sermons. 

4. Bearing witnefs by confcience to any thing. 

I he queen had been folicitous with the king on his be- 
half, being confcious to herfelf that he had been encouraged by 

r ^ Lr ‘ , Clarendon, b. viii. 

Consciously, adv. [from confcious.] With knowledge of 
one s own aftions. 33 

If thefe perceptions, with their confcioufncfs, always re- 
mained 111 the mind, the fame thinking thing would be always 
conjaoufly prefetu. Lt\e 

Cp'NSCJOU*N£S«. 
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CnVsiiorsNF.ss. n.f. {from confious .] 
i live perception of what pailes in a mail’s ovvrr mind. 


Lock e. 


If fpirit be without thinking, i have no idea of any thing 
left ; therefore confeioufmfs mult be its elTcntial attribute. Watts. 

Sucli ideas, no doubt, they would have had, had not their 
co:tfci tifnejs to thcmfclves, of their ignorance of them, kept 
them from fo idle an attempt. Loike. 

2\ Internal fenfc "of guilt, or innocence. 

No man doubts of a Supreme Being, until, from the con- 
JcioujneJs of his provocations, it become his intereft there 
fhouid be none. Government of the Tongue, J. 3. 

An honed mind is not in the power of a dilhoneft : to 
break its peace, there mult be fomc guilt or confciouj'nejs. Pope. 

Co NSCRirr. adj. [from confribo , Latin.] A term ufed in 
fpcaking of the Roman fenators, who were called Patres 
confaijti , from their names being written in t'.e regiftcr of 
the fenatc. 

Conscri'ption. n.f. [covfcrptio, Latin.] An enrolling or re- 
gillering. Hid. 

To CONSECRATE, v. a. [confecro, Latin.] 

j . To make facred ; to appropriate to facred ufes. 

Enter into the holieft by the blood of Jel’us, bv a r.ew and 
lit ing way which he hath ccnfccratcd for us. Heb. x. 2c. 

1 he v. ater confecrate for facrilice. 

Appears all black. IValler. 

A bilhop ought not to confecrate a church which the patron 
has built for filthy gain to himfelf, and not for true devotion. 

Aylijfe' s Purergon. 

2. To dedicate inviolably to fome particular purpofe, or per- 
fon ; with.!?. 

He fhall confecrate unto the Lord the days of his reparation, 
and lliall bring a iamb of die iirft year for a trefpafs offering. 

Num. vi. 12. 

To canonize. 


[from the verb.] 
dedicated. 


Confecrated ; facred ; 


3 

Co'n.-ECRATE. adj. 
devoted ; devote ; 

Should!! thou but hear I were licentious; 

And that this body, confecrate to thee. 

By ruffian lull lliould be contaminate. Shak. Com. of Err. 

The cardinal Handing before the choir, lets them know 
that they were aflembled in that confecrate place to fing unto 
God. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Into thefe fecret Ihades, cry’d ILe, 

How dar’ft thou be fo bold 

To enter, confecrate to me ; 

Or touch this hallow’d mold ? Drayton's Queen of Cynth. 

Co'nsecra 1 er. n f. [from confecrate .] One that performs 
the rites by which any thing is devoted to facred purpolcs. 

Whether it be not again It the notion of a facrament, that 
the confccratcr alone ihould partake of it. Atterbury. 

Consf.cra'tion. n.f. [front confecrate.] 

1. A rite or ceremony of dedicating and devoting things or per- 

fons to the fervice of God, with an application of certain 
proper folcmnities. Aylijjc's Paragon. 

At the erection and confeaation as well of the tabernacle as 
cf the temple, it plcafed the Almighty to give a iign. Hooker. 

The conjecration of his God is upon his head. Num. vi. 7. 

We mult know that confeaation makes not a place fa- 
ded, hut only folemnly declares it fo : the gift of the owner 
to God makes it Gob’s, and confcqucntly facred. South. 

2. rite adt of declaring one holy by canonization. 

The Roman calendar fvvclls with new confecrations of faints. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

CO'NSECTARY. adj. [from confedarius, Lat.j (Jonfequcnt ; 
confcquential ; following by confcquence. 

From the inconfiftent and contrary determinations thereof, 
confedary impieties and concluftons may arile. Brown. 

Co'nsec 1 a r y. n. f [from the adjective.] Deduction from 2. 
premiles; confequencc; corollary. 

Thefe propofttions are conftdaries drawn from the obferva- 
tions. Woodwards Natural Hijlory. 

CoNSEClffriQN. n.f [ confeeutio , Latin.] 

1. Traill of confequences ; chain of deductions ; concatenation 3. 
of propofttions. 

Some corfeutions are fo intimately and evidently connexed 
to or found in the premifes, that the condufion is attained, 
and without any tiling of ratiocinative progrcls. Hale. 

2. Succeffion. 

In a quick co’ f edition of the colours, the impreffion of every 
colour remains in the Icnlorium. Newton s Opt. 

3 In aflconomy. 

The month of eonfecuti-n , or, as fome term it, of progref- 
fton, is the fpacc between one conjunction of the moon with 
the fun unto another. Brow’s Vulgar h r rears, b. iv. c. 12. 

CONSECUTIVE, adj. [confect if French.] 5 - 

1. Following in train ; uninterrupted; luccellive. _ 

That obligation upon the lands did not come into uifufe 
but by fifty c.nfeeutive years of exemption. Arbuth. on Coins. 

2. Confcquential ; rcgularh fucceeding. 

This is feeming to comprehend only the actions of a man, 
confrcutive to volition. Locee. 

Consecutively, adv. [from confecutivt.] A term ufed m we 0. 


CON 

fchoc.l philofophy, tit oppofition to antecedently, and fo-i". 
times to effifdtively or caufally. ' jf-J 

1 o CoNsk'minate. v. a. [confemino, Latin.] To few diffe- 
rent feeds together. Die}' 

Conse'nsion. n.f [eonfenfto, Fatln.] Agreement; accord. 

A great number of fuch living and thinking particles could 
not poffibly, by tlieir mutual contact, and preffing and firikin^ 
compile one greater individual animal, with one mind and 
utiderlLnding, and a vital conjenfion of the whole body. Bent -i 

CONSENT', n.f [eonfenfus, tat in.] ' * 

1. The adt of yielding or confenting. 

If you fhall cleave to my conjent, when ’tis. 

It fhall make honour lor you. ' Sialejjeare s Macbeth. 

1 am far from excufing or denying that compliance ; fer 
plenary confent it was not. ' " King Charles. 

When thou can’ll truly call thefe virtues thine. 

Be wife and free, by hcav'n’s confers t and mine. Dryd. Pcrf. 

2. Concord ; agreement ; accord; unity of opinion. 

I he fighting winds would flop there and admire. 
Learning, confent and concord from his lyre. Cowleys Da: hi. 

3. Coherence with ; relation to ; correfpondcnce. 

Demons found 

In fire, air, flood, or under ground, 

Whofe power hath a true confent 

With planet or with element. Milton. 

4. Tendency to one point ; joint operation. 

Such is the world’s great harmony that fprings 
from union, order, foil confent of things. Pope’s Eff. on Man. 

5. In phyftck. 

'I he perception one part has of another, by means of fome 
fibres and nerves common to them both ; and thus the Hone ih 
the bladder, by vellicnting the fibres there, will effedt and 
draw them fo into fpafms, as to a ft eel the bowels in the fame 
manner by the intermediation of nervous threads, and caufe a 
colick ; and extend their twiches fometimes to die lloraach, 
and occafion vomitings. Quincy. 

To Conse'nt. v. n. [corfcntio, Latin.] 

1. To be of the fame mind ; to agree. 

2. To co-operate to the fame end. 

3. To yield; to give confent ; to allow; to admit. With to. 

Ye comets, feourge the bad revolting liars 
That have conferred unto Henry’s death. Shakef. Henry VI. 
In this we confent unto you, if ye will be as we be. G entfst. 

Their num’rous thunder would awake 
Duli earth, which does with heav’n confent 
To all they wrote. JValler. 

Conse mta'neous. adj. [confentancus, Latin ] Agreeable to; 
confident with. 

In the pidfore of Abraham facrtficing his fen, Ifaac is de- 
feribed a little boy ; which is not conjcntaneous unto the cir- 
cumllance of the text , Brown’s Vulgar Errcurs, b. v. c. 8. 

It will coll no pains to bring you to the knowing, nor to 
the practice, it being very agreeable and confcntar.eous to every 
one’s nature. Hammond's Practical Catechifm. 

Consentaneously, adv. [from confcntancous .] Agreeably; 
confidently ; fuitably. 

Paracclfus did not always write fo confer.taneoufby to himfelf, 
that his opinions were confidently to be collected from every 
place of his writings, where he feems to exyrefs it. Boyle. 

ConsentaNeoUsness. n.f. [from con f cutaneous.] Agree- 
ment; confidence. Dill. 

Conse'ntient. adj. [confaitlcns, Latin.] Agreeing; united 
in opinion ; not differing in fontiment. 

The authority due to the confenticnt judgment and practice 
of the univerfal church. Oxford Rafons againjl the Covenant. 

CONSEQUENCE, n.f. [conjequenfia, Latin.] 

1 . That which follows from any caufe or principle. 

2. Event ; effect of a caufe. 

Spirits that know 

All mortal conf luences have pronounc’d it. Shakef. Macbeta. 

Shun tba bitter confcquence ; for know. 

The day thou cateff thereof, thou lhalt die. Ms'.t. Pa. I of. 

3. Fropolition collected from the agreement of other previous 
propofitions ; deduction ; condufion. 

It is no good cotjequcncc, that becaufc reafon aims at our 
being happy, therefore it forbids us all voluntary fufferings. 

Decay of Piety- 

4. The laft prepofition of a fyllogifm ;. as, what is commanded by 
our Saviour is our duty : prayer is commanded, therefore / raj cr is 
our duty. 

Can fyllogifm fot things right ? 

No, majors foon with minors fight : 

Or both in friendly confort join’d, 

The confequencc limps falfc behind. Prior. 

5. Concatenation of caufcs and effedts. 

Sorrow being the natural and dircdl offer of fin, that which 
firft brought fin into the world, muff, by neccfiary eonfequenu, 
bring in furrow too. South’s Sermons. 

I felt 

That I muff after thee, with this thy fen : 

Such fatal confequencc unites us three. Milton's P aradife Lojt- 
That which produces conlcquenccs ; influence ; tendency 
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As it is affected without any colour of feripture-proof, fo 
it f s ‘ of very ill conference to the fuperflrufhng of good life;. 


CON 

The fphcrical figure, as to all heavenly 


Hammond on Fundamentals i _ others 


eth to %ht, as *the molt perfeft and conjovat^o J. 


all 
Peacham- 


7 . Importance , I1 ?^,"^ e " I>llrunients 0 f darknefs 

Win us with honeff trifles, to . W , 

In &QC\>c&.co>:Jtqucnu. . 

The anger of Achilles was ot fuch tha^ff 

broiled the kings of Greece. Add, Jon s Spcdatqr, N • 20 7 

Their common people arc funk m poverty, ' s "°' | J 'J u ren 
cowardice ; and of as little Requeue as ; women .and chffdren. 

Swift s Pre/If tenon Plea oj Aleut. 

Consequent, adj. [c nftquens, Latin.] 

1. Following by rational deduction. 

2 Following as the effect of a caufe. it •• 

km. °»> . fom. poIBblc ;o be .nhcrucj, b««»fc <bc 

right was «. bu.lt on, an act 

fenal. 

9. Sometimes with upon. „_» e 

6 This fatisfaflion or diflatisfaaion, confequent ubou a mans 
acting fuitably or unfuitably to confcience, is a principle not 
cafily°to be worn out. South s Sermons. 

Consequent, n.f. . r . 

Confluence; that which follows from previous propofitions 

bv rational deduction. , . 

‘ Doth it follow that they, being not the people of God, arc m 
nothing to be followed? This confequent were good, il only 
the cutlom of the people of God is to be obferved. Hooker. 

2. Efl'cdt ; that which follows an ad ing caufe. 

They were ill paiJ ; and they were ill governed, which is 
always a confequent of ill payment. Danes on Ireland. 

He could fee confcquents yet dormant in their principles, and 
effects yet unborn. * outh ' s Sermom ' 

CoNSEQUe'ntial. adj. [from confequent.] 

1. Produced by the ncccflary concatenation of effects to caules. 

We fometimes wrangle, when we fliould debate ; 

A confcquential ill which freedom draws ; _ 

A bad effect, but from a noble caufe. Prior. 

2 . Having the confequences juflly conneded with the premifes ; 
conclufivc. 

Though thefe kind of arguments may feem obfeure ; yet, 
upon a due confidcration of them, they arc highly confcqucn- 
tial, and concludent to my purpofe. Hale's Origin oj Mankind. 
Consequentially, adv. [from confcquential.] 

1. With juft dedudion of confequences; with right conncdion 
of ideas. 

No body writes a book without meaning fomething, though 
he may not have the faculty of writing confcquential fy, and ex- 
preffing his meaning. Addifan's IVhig Examiner. 

2 . By confequencc ; not immediately ; eventually. 

This relation is fo neceflarv, that God himfelf cannot dif- 
chargc a rational creature from it; although Cmfcquentially in- 
deed he may do fo, by the annihilation of fuch creatures. South. 

3. In a regular fcrics. 

Were a man a king in his dreams, and a beggar awake, 
and dreamt confequent tally, and in continued unbroken 
fehemes, would lie be in reality a king or a beggar ? Addifm. 
CoNseque'nti ALNESS, n.f. [from confcquential] Regular 
confecution of ilifcourle. Diet. 

Consequently, adv. [from confequent ] 

1. Bv confequencc ; ncceflarily ; inevitably; by the conncdion 
of effeds to their caufcs. 

In the nioft perfed poem a perfod idea was required, and 
conj'equently all poets ought rather to imitate it. Dryd. Dufrefn. 

I hc place of the feveral forts of terreftrial matter, fuftained 
in the fluid, being contingent and uncertain, their intermix- 
tures with each other are conf-quently fo. Woodward. 

2. In confequencc ; purfuantly. 

There is confequent ly, upon this diftinguifhing principle, an 
inward fatisfaction or diflatisfadion in the heart of evert’ man, 
after good or evil. South’s Sermons. 

Co'nseql ENTNEss. n.f. [from confequent.] Regular connec- 
tion of propofitions ; confecution of difeourfe. 

Let them examine the confequentnefs of the whole body of 
the dodrine I deliver. Digiy on the Soul , Dedication. 

Conse'rvable. adj. [from conferva, Latin, to keep.] Capable 
of being kept, or maintained. 

Conse'r vasty, n f. [front confervam, Latin ] Courts held 
by the Lord Mayor of London for the prefervation of the 
filhcrv on the river Thames, arc called Courts of Confervancy. 
Conser v a'tion. n.f. [■ onfervatio, Latin ] 

1. 1 he ad of preferving; care to keep from perifning ; conti- 
nuance ; protection. 

Though there do indeed happen fome alterations in the 
globe, yet they are fuch as tend rather to the benefit and con- 
Jeruation of the earth, and its produdions, than to the difor- 
dcr and deftrudion of both. Woodward's Natural Hijlory. 

2. Prefervation from corruption. 

It is an enquiry of excellent ufo, to enquire of the means 
of preventing or ftaying of ptttrefadion ; for therein confift- 
eth the means of confervation of bodies. Bacon's Nat. HiJl ry. 
Conservative adj. [from cvjervo, Latin.] Having the 
power ol oppofing diminution or injury. 


Vol. I. 


that you have many lick ^ 

U Tl’v Llls’of die fecret council .m likcvvife made 
vaurs of the peace of die two kingdoms, during 

Ct S^ch'Siduals as arc the fiti^confervators of r J> wm 

( . Hale s Origin of Mankind. 

Conse'rvatory. n.f. [from conferva, Latin.] 

any thing is kept in a manner proper to its peculiar nature , 

as, filh in a pond, corn in a granary. f . .. 

A confcrvatory of fnow and ice, fuch as they ufc fioHd 
cacy to cool wine in fummer. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory, . ,0. 

You may fot your tender trees and plants, with the win- 
dows and doors of the greenhoufes and confervatorics open, 
for eight or ten days before April. hvefyn s Calendar. 

The water difpenfed to the earth and atmolphere by the 
great abyfs, that fub.crranean confcrvatory is by that means 
reffored back. Woodward’s Natural hijlory- 

Conservatory, adj. Having a prefervative quality. Du-., 
To CONSE'RVE. v. a. [confcrvo, Latin.] 

1. To preferve without !ofs or detriment. 

Nothing was loll out of thefe ftores, fi nee the part of con - 
ferving wlvat others have gained in knowledge is eafy. Temple. 

They will be able to confcrve their properties unchanged 111 
paffing through feveral mediums, which is another condition 
of the rays of light. Newtons Opt. 

2. To candy or pickle fruit. 

ConseRve. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A fvvcctmeat made of the infpillatcd juices of fruit, boiled with 
fugar ’till they will harden and candy. 

Will’t plcafe your honour, taftc of thefe confervas ? Shak. 
They have in Turkey and the Fall certain confeCtions, 
which they call fervets, which are like to candied ccnfcrvts, 
and arc made of fugar and lemons. Paeon’s Natural lTJhry. 

The more coil they were at, and the more lwccts they be- 
llowed upon them, the more their confcrves flunk. Dennis. 

2. A confcrvatory or place in which any thing is kept. I his 
fenfe is unufual. 

Tubcrofes will not endure the wet of this fenfon, therefore 
fot the pots into your confcrve , and keep them dry. Evelyn. 
ConseRver. n.f. [from confcrve.] 

1. A layer up; arepofiter; one that preferves any thing from 
lofs or diminution. 

He hath been mod induftrious, both collcdtcr and confrver 
of choice pieces in that kind. Hayward on Edward VI. 

In the Eaftern regions there feems to have been a general 
cutlom of the pricfts having been the perpetual confervers of 
knowledge and ftory. Temple. 

2. A prt parer of conferves. 

Gonse'ssion. n.f [conf-ffio, Latin.] A fitting together. Did. 
Conse'ssor. n. f. [Latin.] One that fits with others. Diit. 
To CONSI'DER. v. a. [conftdero, Latin.] 

1. '1 o think upon with care; to ponder ; to examine; to lift j. 
to ftudy. 

At our more confuler'd time we’ll read, 

Anlwcr, and think upon this bufmefs. Shakefp. Ham'et. 
It is not poffible to adt otherwife, confi dering the weaknefs 
of our faculties. Speclator, N°. 465. 

2. To take into the view ; not to omit in the examination 

It feems necefliuy, in the choice of pcrlons for greater em- 
ployments, to imftder tlieir bodies as well as their minds, and 
ages and health as well as their abilities. Temple. 

3. 1 o have regard to ; to relpedl ; not to defpife. 

Let us conjider one another to provoke unto love, and to 
good works. Heb. x. 24. 

A kind of intcrjcclion ; a word whereby attention is fum- 
moned. 

Confidcr, 

1 iiy life hath yet been private, moll part fpent 
At home. Mi ton’s Paradife Regained, b. iii. /. 27a. 

5. 'Fo requite; to reward one for his trouble. 

I ake away with thee the very Cervices thou haft done, 
which, if 1 have not enough confidered, to be more thankful to 
thee fhall be my ftudy. Shakefpcares Winter's Talc. 

To Consider, v. n. 

1 . To think maturely ; not to judge haftily or ralhly. 

None confidcrcth in his heart, neither is there knowledge 

nor underffandirig. jf aiah xliv . j 

2 . I o deliberate; to work in the mind. 

Widow, we will confder of your fuit ; 

And come fome other time to know our mind. Shak. 7 /.VT. 
fuch a treatife might be confulted by Jurymen, before they 
confuler of their verdict. ’ ' o • ■ 

3. 'I o doubt ; to hefitatc. J 

Many maz’d confiderings did throne. 

And prefs’d in with this caution. Shakcfpeart's Henry VIII. 

5 K ’T was 
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’ J was grief no more, or grief and rage were one 
ithin her foul ; at laft ’twas rage alone. 

Which burning upwards, in fucceflion dries 
1 lie tears that flood conf dering in her eyes. Dryden's Fables. 
Consi'derarle. adj. [from confidtr.] 

1 . W orthy of confideration ; worthy of regard and attention. 

Eternity is infinitely the mofl confiderable duration. 77 ilotfon. 
It is confiderable that fome urns have had inferiptions on 
them, exprefling that the lamps were burning. Wilkins. 

2. Rcfpe&able ; above neglect ; deferving notice. 

Men confiderable in all worthy profeflions, eminent in many 
ways of life. Sprat's Sermons. 

I am fo confiderable a man, that I cannot have lefs than forty 
fhillings a year. Addifon’ s Freeholder , N u . i. 

3. Important; valuable. 

Chrifl, inflead of applauding St. Peter’s zeal, upbraided 
his abfurdity that could think his mean aids confiderable to him, 
who could command legions of angels to his refcuc. Dec. of Pi. 

In painting, not every action nor every perfon is confider- 
able enough to enter into the cloth. Dryden’s Dufrefnoy. 

Many can make themfclves mailers of as confiderable eftates 
as thofe who have the greatefl portions of land. Addifon. 

4. More than a little. It has a middle fignification between 
little and great. 

Many had brought in very confiderable fums of money. 

Clarendon , b. viii. 

Thofe earthy particles, when they came to be collected, 
would conftitute a body of a very confiderable thickncfs and 
folidity. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

Consider ableness. n. f. [from confiderable .] Importance j 
dignity ; moment ; value ; defert ; a claim to notice. 

VV e mult not always meafure the confidcrablcnefs of things 
by their molt obvious and immediate ufefulnefs, but by their 
fitnef> to make or contribute to the difeovery of things highly 
ufeful. Boyle’s Prcemial EJJdy. 

Their molt flight and trivial occurrences, by being theirs, 
they think to acquire a conftderablenefs , and arc forcibly im- 
pofed upon the company. Government of the Tongue , f. 9. 

Consider abj.y. adv. [from confiderable.] 

1. In a degree deferving notice, though not the highcfl. 

And Europe flill confiderably gains. 

Both by their good example and their pains. Rofeommon. 

2. With importance; importantly. 

I dcflre no fort of favour fo much, as that of ferving you 
more confiderably than I have been yet able to do. Pope. 

Coksi'der ance. n. f. [from confider.] Confideration; reflec- 
tion ; fober thought. 

After this cold confid'rance , fentcnce me ; 

And, as you are a king, fpeak in your Hate, 

What I have done that milbecame my place. Shah. FI. IV. 

Considerate, adj. [ confderatus, Latin.] 

1. Serious; given to confideration; prudent; notralh; not 
negligent. 

I will converfe with iron-witted fools, 

And unrefpeCtivc boys : none arc for me. 

That look into me with conJuTraie eyes. Shakefp. Rich. III. 
/Eneas is patient, conf derate, and careful of his people. 

Dryden’s Fables , Preface. 
I grant it to be in many cafes certain, that it is fuch as a 
conftdcrate man may prudently rely and proceed upon, and 
hath no juft caufe to doubt of. TUlotfon , Preface. 

The expediency in the prefent juncture, may appear to 
every confi derate man. . Addifon s Freeholder , N’. 16. 

2. Having rcfpeCt to ; regardful. 

Though they will do nothing for virtue, yet they may be 
prefumed more conf derate of praife. Decay of Piety. 

3. Moderate ; not rigorous. This fenfc is much ufed in con- 
verfation. 

Considerately, adv. [from confi derate.] Calmly ; coolly ; 
prudently. 

Circumftances are of fuch force, as they fway an ordinary 
judgment of a wife man, not fully and confidcrately pondering 
the matter. Bacon’s Colours of Good and Evil. 

Consi'derateness. n. f [from conftdcrate.] The quality of 
being confidcrate ; prudence. Diit. 

Consideration, n.f [from conftdcr.] 

1. The a£t of confidering ; mental view; regard; notice. 

As to prefent happinefs and mifery, when that alone comes 
in confideration , and the confequences are removed, a man 
never chufcs amifs. _ Locke. 

2. Mature thought ; prudence; ferious deliberation. 

Let us think with confideration , and conflder with acknow- 
ledging, and acknowledge with admiration. Sidney. 

The breath no fooncr left his father s body, 

But that his wildnefs mortified in him ; 

Confideration , like an angel, came. 

And whipt th’ offending Adam out of him. Shakefp. H. V. 

3. Contemplation ; meditation upon any thing. 

The love you bear to Mopfa hath brought you to the confi- 
deration of her virtues, and that confideration may have made 
you the more virtuous, and fo the more worthy. Sidney. 

4. Importance ; claim to notice ; worthinefs of regard. 

Lucan is the only author of confideration among the Latin 






by caufe the whole Pharfalia would have been a fatire upoi'h' 
French form of government. Addifn's Freeholder , IT ' * 

5. Equivalent ; compcnfation. ’ » • 4C. 

. Wc are provident enough not to part with any thins f e , 
viceable to our bodies under a good confideration , but make I Y 
tic account of our fouls. R ay cn the Cr '' 

foreigners can never take our bills for payment, thoiY 
they might pafs as valuable confiderations among your own 
people. } * 

6. Motive of aftion; influence; ground of conduit. * ‘ 

He had been made general upon very partial, and not 
enough deliberated confiderations. Clarendon , b v i : j 

He was obliged, antecedent to all other confiderations , to 
fcarch an afylum. Dryden’s firg. Am. Dedication 

I he world cannot pardon your concealing it, on the fam’ 
e nf, deration. Diyden's Juv. Dedication. 

7. Keaton; ground of concluding. 

Not led by any commandment, yet moved with fuch conf 
derations as have been before fet down. Hooker, b. v. j. a- 
Ufes, not thought upon before, be reafonable caufes of re- 
taining that which other confiderations did procure to be in- 
flituted. Hooker, b. v. f. 42' 

8. [In law.] Confideration is the material caufe of a contrail* 

without which no contrail bindeth. It is either exprefled, as 
if a man bargain to give twenty fhillings for a horfe; orelfe 
implied, as when a man comes into an inn, and takim* both 
meat and lodging for himfelf and his horfe, without bargain- 
ing with the holt, if lie difeharge not the houlc, the lioifmay 
flay his horfe. Qmd. 

The confideration, in regard whereof the law forbiddeth 
thefe things, was not becauic thofe nations did ufe them. Hook. 

Consi'derer. n.f. [from confider.] A man of reflection; 
a thinker. 

A vain applaufe of wit for an impious jell, or of reafon 
for a deep confidcrer. Government of the Tongue. 

To CONSFGN. v. a. [ configno , Latin.] 

t . To give to another any thing, with the right to it, in a 
formal manner; to give into other hands; to transfer. 
Sometimes with to, fometimes over to. 

Men, by free gift, confign over a place to the Divine Wor- 
Ihip. South. 


Muft I pafs 

Again to nothing, when this vital breath 

Leafing, configns me o'er to reft and death ? Prior. 

At the day of general account, good men are then to be 
configned over to another llatc, a ftatc of evcjlafting love and 
charity. Atterlwry, 

2. To appropriate ; to quit for a certain purpofe. 

The French commander configned it to the ufe for which it 
was intended by the donor. Dryden's Fables, Dedicator.. 

3. To commit; to entruft. 

'Fhe four cvangclills configned to writing that hiftory. Addif. 

Atridcs, parting for the Trojan war, 

Conftgrid the youthful confort to his care. Pope’s Cdyfey. 

To Consi'gn. v. n. 

1. To yield ; to fubmit ; to refign. This is not now in ufe. 

Thou haft finilh’d-joy and moan ; 

All lovers young, all lovers muft 

Confign to thee, and come to dull. Shakefpeare's Cymbelint. 

2. To iign ; to confer.t to. Obfoletc. 

A maid yet rofed over with the virgin crimfon of mndcflv: 
it were, my lord, a hard condition for a maid to confign to. Sb. 

Consigna'tidn. n. f. [from eonfgn.] 

1 . The a« 5 t of configning ; the adt by which any tiling is deli- 
vered up to another. 

As the hope of falvation is a good difpofition towards it, fo 
is dcfpnir a certain confignation to eternal ruin. Tayt’.r . 

2. The act of figning. 

If we find that we increafc in duty, then wc may look 
upon the tradition of the holy facramental fvmbols as a direct 
confignation of pardon. Taylor's J Tor thy Communicant. 

Consignment, n.f. [from confign.] 

1. The act of configning. 

2. The writing by which any thing is configned. 

Consi'milar. adj. [from conftmilis, Latin. J Having one com- 
mon rcfemblance. Diet. 

To CGNSI'ST. v. n. [ confiflo , Latin.] 

1. 'Fo fubfiit ; not to perilh. 

He is before all things, and by him all things confi/?. Col. 1. 

2. To continue fixed ; without diflipation. 

Flame doth not mingle with flame, as air doth with air, or 
water with water, but only remaincth contiguous; as it 
cometh to pafs betwixt confijling bodies. Bacon’s Nat. Hfiory. 

It is againft the nature of water, being a flexible and pon- 
derous body, to confifi and ftay itfelf, and not fall to the lower 
parts about it. B rerewood on Languages. 

3. To be comprifed ; to be contained. 

I pretend not to tie the hands of artifts, whofc Ikill ctnfifis 
only in a certain manner which they have affected. Dryden. 

A great beauty of letters does often confifi in little paffages of 
private convcrfation, and references to particular matters. lYdfi. 

4. To be compofed. 

The 
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The land would conjifl of plains and valleys, and mountains, 
according as the pieces of this ruin were placed and difpofed. 

Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

5. To agree; not to oppofc ; not to contradict. 

Neceflity and election cannot confifi together in the fame 

Bramhal againfi Flobbs. 
His majefty would be willing to content to any thing that 
could conffi with his confciencc and honour. Clarendon , b. viii. 

Nothing but what may cafily conffi with your plenty, your 
profperity, is requefted of you. Sprat’s Sermons. 

You could not help bellowing more than is confijling with 
the fortune of a private man, or with the will ot any but an 
Alexander. Dryden’s Fables, Dedication. 

It cannot confifi with the Divine Attributes, that the im- 
pious man’s joys fhould, upon the whole, exceed thofe of the 
upright. Atterbury. 

Health conffis with temperance alone. Pope's Ejji on Alan. 
The only way of fecuring the conftitution will be by lef- 
fening the power of donicltick adverfaries, as much as can 
confifi with lenity. Swift's Thoughts on the State of Affairs. 

Const s fence. } j. [conffi enti a, low Latin.] 

Consistency. \ j j / > j 

j. State with refpecl to material cxiftcncc. 

Water, being divided, maketh many circles, ’till it reftore 
itfelf to the natural conffi ence. Bacon's Natural Hfiory. 

'Fhe conffiemies of bodies are very divers: denfc, rare, 
tangible, pncumatical, volatile, fixed, determinate, indeter- 
minate, hard, and foft. Bacon’s Natural Hfiory, N°. 839. 

There is the fame neceflity for the Divine influence and 
regimen to order and govern, confcrve and keep together the 
univerfe in that confifier.ee it hath received, as it was at firft to 
give it, before it could receive it. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

J carried on my enquiries farther, to try whether this rifing 
world, when formed and finilhed, would continue always the 
fame, in the fame form, ftrudture, and confifiency. Burnet. 

2. Degree of denfenefs or rarity. 

Let the exprefled juices be boiled into the covfiflence of a 
fvrup- Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

3 Subftance ; form ; make. 

His friendlbip is of a noble make, and a lafting confifiency. 

South’s Sermons. 

4. Agreement with itfelf, or with any other thing ; congruity ; 
uniformity. 

'I hat confifiency of behaviour, whereby he inflexibly pur- 
fucs thufe mcafures, which appear the molt juft and equitable. 

Addifn’s Freeholder, N 5 . 2. 

3. A ftate of reft, in which things capable of growth or decreafe 

continue for fume time at a Hand, without cither; as the 
growth, conffi ence, and return of a tree. Chambers. 

Consistent, adj. [conffiens, Latin.] 

1. Not contradictory ; not oppofed. 

ith reference to fuch a lord, to ferve and to be free, are 
terms not confiflent only, but equivalent. South’s Sermons. 

A great part of their politicks others do not think confiflent 
with honour to pradtife. Addifon’ s Remarks cn Italy. 

O11 their own axis as the planets run. 

Yet make at once their circle round the fun ; 
bo two confiflent motions adl the foul. 

And one regards itfelf, and one the whole. Pope's Eflays. 

^Shcw me one that has it in his power 
To adt confiflent with himfelf an hour. Pope’s Epfi. of Hor. 

^ i he fool covfijlent, and the falfe fin cere ; 

Pr lefts, princes, women, no difl'cmblcrs here. Pope's Etflfl 

2. F irjfi ; not fluid. ‘ 1 J 

The fund, contained within the {hell, becoming folid and 
tonjfient, at the fame time that of the ftratum Without it 

,, ( , Woodward/ s Natural Hfiory, p. v 

Cons, stently. adv. [from confiflent.] Without contradic- 
tion ; agreeaoly. 

I he I hoenicians arc of this charadter, and the poet de- 
le nbes them confiflcnily with it : they are proud, idle, and effe- 
inmate. Broom's Notes on the Oeiyffiy, b. vii. 

CoNSisTO rial. adj. [from conffiory.] Relating to the eccle- 
Jiallical court. 

An official, or chancellor, has the fame conffiorial audience 

CQNSISTn^ Y f r hat /i CpUtCS him ’ W* Parergon. 
•ix 1 ° * Y ‘ n 'f' O'! ffiorium , , Latin.] i 

1. I he place of juft.ee in the court Chriftian. Cowel. 

on offer was made, that, for every one minfter, there 
fli nild be two of the people to fit and give voice in the ccclc- 
luffual conflflory. /W, Prtfate , 

1 ms Quintus was then hearing of caufes in conjiflery. 

( 1 ,. ;rt , • ...... , Bacon's Natural Hfiory, N°. 08. 

wl htlLV • Ij, ,0 nop 

2. 'J he aflembly of cardinals. ' Smnuu ’ 

r . , How fur I’ve proceeded. 

Or how far further (hall, is warranted 
*7 :l commlflion from the confiflory, 

W i ,olc con fiJ r D of Rome. Shakefpeare's Hen. VIII 

..i^Tfe' k r r rkab,c ?f,' «*** 

ai..UI,c wl,olg “°“ IJ luVC llVeJ d< >“" the pope 

Atterbury. 
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2. Any foiemn aflembly. 

In mid air 

To council fummons all his mighty peers 
Within thick clouds, and dark tenfold involv’d, 

A gloomy confiflory. AJi/ton’s Paradije Regained , 


A gloomy conffiory. Milton s P 

At Jove’s aflent the deities around. 
In folcmn ftatc the conffiory crown’d. 


b. i. 


Pope’s Statius. 


My other fclf, my counfcl’s conffiory, my oracle, 

, as a child, will go by thy direction. Shakefp. Rich. III. 
j ci ate. n.f. [from confocio, Latin.] An accom- 


Place of rcfidcncc. 

Mv other fclf, my counfcl’s conffiory, my oracle, 

Conso'B _ " 

plice ; a confederate ; a partner. 

Patridge and Stanhope were condemned as confociates in the 
confpiracy of Somer/ct. Hayward. 

To CONSO'CIATE. v.a. [confocio, Latin.] 

1. To unite; to join. 

Generally the heft outward Ihapcs arc alfo the likclicft to 
he eon foci at ed with good inward faculties. Cotton on Educat. 
To cement ; to hold together. 

The ancient philofophcrs always brought in a fupernatural 
principle to unite and confoeiatc the parts of the chaos. Burnet. 

To Co'nsociate. v. n. To coaldce; to unite. 

If they cohered, yet by the next conflict with other ate n: . 
they might be leparated again, without ever confoeiati- j in:> ; 
the huge condenfe bodies of planets. Bentley's Serums. 

Consocia'tion. n.f. [from confoeiatc.] 

1, Alliance. 

There is fuch a confociation of offices between the prince 
and whom his favour breeds, that they may help to fuftain his 
power, as he their knowledge. Ben. johnj'on's Difcoveries. 

2. Union; intimacy; companionfliip. 

By fo long and fo various cnfociation with a prince, he had 
now gotten, as it were, two lives in his own fortune and 
greatnefs. Wotton. 

Conso'lable. adj. [from conjolc.] That which admits 
comfort. 

To Co'nsolate. v a. [conf lor, Latin] To comfort; to con- 
folc; to cafe in mifery. 

I will be gone, 

That pitiful rumour may report my flight, 

To cor folate thine car. Shakefp. Alls well that ends well. 

What may fomewhat confolate all men that honour virtue, 
wc do not dilcover the latter fee nc of his mifery in authors of 
antiquity. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours, A vii. c. 17. 

ConsolaTion. n.f. [confolatio, Latin.] Comfort; alleviation 
of mifery ; fuch alleviation as is produced by partial 
remedies. 

Wc that were in the jaws of death, were now brought into 
a place where we found nothing but conflations. Bacon. 

Againft fuch cruelties, » 

With inward conflations recompens’d; 

And oft fupported fo, as Ihall amaze 

Their proudeft pcrfecutors. Milton's Paradife Lofl, b. xii. 

Let the righteous perfevere with patience, fupported with 

^ this conflation, that their labour fhall not be in vain. Rogers. 

Consola'tor. n. f [Latin.] A comforter. 

Conso'lator y. n. J. [from conflate.] A fpccch or writing 
containing topicks of comfort. & 

Conjolatories writ 

With ftudied argument, and much parfuafion fought. 

Lenient of grief and anxious thought. Miltorfs Agonifles. 

Consolatory, adj. [from confolate-] 'Fending to give 
comfort. & 

1 o CONSOLE, v.a. [confolor, Lat.J To comfort; to cheer* 
to free from the fenfe of mifery. * 

Others the fyren lifters compafs round, 

Heads conjolc with empty found. Pope's Dunciad. 

CONSOLE, n.f. [breach] In architecture, is a part or 
member projecting in manner of a bracket, or Ihouldcr-piecc 
fervmg to fupport a cornice, buft, vafe, beam, and frequently 
ufed as keys of arches. Chambers. 

Conso'ler. n.f. [from con file.] One that gives comfort. 

n c once more appears upon the ftage, as the great eon- 
filer of the miicries of man. Comment. 7,: Pipe's Elf. on Man 

Con solid a n t. adj. [from confilidate.] i 'hat which has the 
quality of uniting wounds. 

T° CONSOLIDATE. [consider, Fr. filidus, Latin.] 

1. I o form into a compact and folid body ; to harden ; to unite 
into a lolid mafs. 

r he word may he rendered either he ftrctchcd, or he fixed 
and conjohdated the earth above the waters. Burnet's Then - 

I he effects of fpirits in {topping hemorrhages, and coujo- 
lulating the fibres, is well known to chirurgeons. Arbuthn t 

2. 1 o combine or unite two parliamentary bills into one. 

Io Lonso lidatr. v. n. To grow firm, hard, or folid 

In hurts and ulcers in the head, drynefs maketh them more 
apt to confilidate. Bacon’s Natural Hfiory, N *> . - 8 , . 

rr - 1 ? fa ‘ u1 ’ f P ; ‘ r, 7 > aiul flinty matter was then lbft, and fuf- 
ceptible of any form in thefe fhclly moulds • -.J iffiLrr 
dated, and became hard afterwards. Woodward’s Nat. Hiflon 

Consolidation, n.f. [from eon foil date j J‘ j H 

1. I he aCl of uniting into a folid' mals. 

The 
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The conformation of die marble, and of the (lone, did not 
fall out at random. Woodward' s Natural Hijlory. 

7 . The annexing of one bill in parliament to another. 

3. In law, it is ufed for the combining and uniting of two be- 
nefices in one. Cowel. 

Conso'lidatjve. ad}, [from confolidate.] That which has the 
quality of healing wounds. Die!. 

Co NSONANCE. ) r r /* r r y • 

, - , t n. /. I conjonancc, r r. cononans, Latin. 

CONSONANCY. j J i. J > J ’ J 


1 . Accord of found. 

The two principal conf nances that mod ravifh the ear, are, 
by theconfcnt of all nature, the fifth and the odtave. Wotton. 

And winds and waters flow'd 

In confonancc. Thomfon’s Spring, 

l. Coiififtcncy; congruence; agreeablenefs. 

Such decifions held conf nancy and congruity with refolutions 
and decifions of former limes. Hales Law of England. 

I have thus largely fet down this, to fhew the perfect confonancy 
of our perfccutcd church to the doctrine of feripture and an- 
tiquity. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

3. Agreement ; concord ; fricndfhip. A fenfe now not ufed. 

Let me conjure you by the rights of our fellowfhip, by 
the confonancy of our youth. Shakefpeare' s Hamlet . 

CONSONANT, adj. [ confonans , Lat.] Agreeable; accord- 
ing; confident: followed by either with or to. 

\Vere it confonant unto reafon to divorce thefe two fen- 
tences, the former of which doth fhew how the latter is re- 
trained ? Hooker. 

That where much is given there fl) all be much required, is 
a thing confonant with natural equity. Decay of Piety. 

Religion looks confonant to itfclf. Decay of Piety. 

He difeovers how confonant the account which Moles hath 
left, of the primitive earth, is to this from nature. Woodward. 
Co'nsonant. n.f [confonans, Latin.] A letter which cannot 
be founded, or but imperfectly, by itfclf. 

In all vowels the paflage of the mouth is open and free, 
without any appulfe of an organ of fpecch to another : but in 
all confonants there is an appulfe of the organs, fometimes (if 
you abftract the confonants from the vowels) wholly precluding 
all found ; and, in all of them, more or lefs checking and 
abetting it. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

He confidcred thefe as they had a greater mixture of vowels 
or confonants , and accordingly employed them as the verfc re- 
quired a greater l'moothnefs. Pope’s L jfay on Homer. 

Co nsonantly, adv. [from confonant.] Confidently ; agree- 
a’ ly. 

This as confenantly it preacheth, tcacheth, and delivereth, 
as if but one tongue did fpeak for all. Hooker , h. v f 42. 

Ourfelvcs are Formed according to that mind which frames 
things confenantly to their refpective natures. Glams Scepf. c. i. 

If' he will fpeak cmfonanily to himfelf, he mull fay that hap- 
pened in the original conditution. TiHotfn. 

Co'nsonantness. n.f. [from confonant.'] Agreeablenefs; con- 
fillency. Did. 

Co'nsonous. adj. [ conforms , Latin.] Agreeing in found ; 

fymphonious. 

Cossopia'tion. >t.f [from confpioj Latin] The act of lay- 
ing to fleep. 

“One of his maxims is, that a total abdincnce from intem- 
perance is no more philofophy than a total confutation of the 
fenfes is repofe. Highy to P pc. 

CONSOR T. n. f. [1 confors , Latin. It had anciently the accent 
on the latter fyllable, but has it now on the former.] 

j. Companion;’ partner; generally a partner of the bed; a 
wife or hufband. 

Male he created thee ; but thy confort 

Female for race : then blcf/d mankind, and faid. 

Be fruitful, multiply, and fill the earth. Miltons Par. Lojl. 

I hy Bellona, who the confort came. 

Not only to thy bed, but to thy fame. Denham. 

He finglc chofe to live, and fnun’d to wed. 

Well pleas’d to want a confort of his bed. Dryden s Fables. 

His warlike amazon her hod invades, 

Th’ imperial confort of the crown of Spades. Pope. 

ably; a divan; a consultation. 

I n one confort there fat 
Cruel revenge, and rancorous defpite, 

Difleval treafon, and heart-burning hate. Fairy £htetn,b. u. 

3. A number of indruments playing together ; a fymphony. 
This is probably a midakc for concert. 

A confort of mufick in a banquet of wine, is as a fignet of 
carbuncle fet in gold. Ecclus. xx.xu. 5 - 

4. Concurrence; union. . , 

Take it fingly, and it carries an air of levity; but, in con- 

fort with the fed, you fee, has a meaning quite different. 

To Conso'rt. v. n. [from the noun.] To aflociatc with ; to 
unite with ; to keep company with. ... c . , a 

What will you do r Let’s not confort with them, bhatejp. 
Which of the Grecian chiefs conforts with thee . Dryden. 

To Conso'rt. v.a. 

1. To join ; to mix ; to marry. 
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He, with his confort ed Er e, 

The dory heard attentive. Milton’s Paradife LcJI, b. vii 

He begins to confort himfelf with men, and thinks himfelf 
one. Locke on Education , fell 213. 

2. To accompany. 

I’ll meet with you upon the mart, 

And afterward confort you 'till bed-time. Shakefpeare 

Conso'rt able. adj. [from confoit.] lobe compared with • 
to be ranked with ; fuitable. 

He was conjorlallc to. Charles Brandon, under Henry VII T v 
who was equal to him. IFetlon. 

Conso'rtion. n J. [ enfortio , Latin.] Partnerlhip; fcllow- 
Ihip ; fociety. Dia. 

Conspe'ctabl e. adj. [from confpeftus , Latin.] Eafy to b; 
ken. ' ' Did. 

ConsPECTu'ity. n.f. [from ctnfpcdlu:, Latin ] Sight; view; 
fenfe of feeing. This word is, 1 believe, peculiar to Shake- 
fpeare, and perhaps corrupt. 

What harm can your billon confpccluihcs glean out of this 
character ? Shakefpeare’ s Coriolanus. 

Conspe'rsion. n.f. [confperfto, Lat.] A fprinkling about. Did. 

Conspicu'ity. n.f [from conjpicuous.] Brightnefc; favour- 
ablencfs to the fight. 

If this definition be clearer than the thing defined, midnight 
may vie for eonjficuity with r.oon. Glanv. Sect /', c. i $. 

CONSPICUOUS, [confpicuus, Latin.] 

1. Obvious to the fight ; feen at didance. 

Or cornel lefs confpicuous? Or what change 

Abfents thee ? Miltons Paradift Left , b. x. 1 . 1 07. 

2. Eminent; famous; diftinguilhcd. 

He attributed to each of them that virtue which he thought 
mod confpicuous in them. Dryden s Jtevett. Dedication. 

Thy father’s merit points thee out to view, 

And fetsthce in the faired point of light. 

To make thy virtues or thy faults confpicuous. Addif. Cats. 

The houfc of lords, 

Confpicuous feene ! Pope’s Epijl. of Horace. 

Conspicuously, adv. [from confpicuous .] 

1. Obvioully to the view. 

'1 hclc methods may be preferred confpicuoujly, and intirely 
didindt Watts's Logick , p. iv. c. 1. 

Eminently; famoufly; remarkably 


2. An aflembly ; 



?. 

Conspi'cuousness. n.f. [from confpicuous ] 

1 . Expofurc to the view ; date of being viiible at a didance. 

Looked on with fuch a weak light, they appear well pro- 
portioned fabricks ; yet they appear fo but in that twilight, 
which is requiflte to their ccnfpicuoufnefs. Boyle s Proem . Ejjay. 

2. Eminence ; fame ; celebrity. 

Their writings attract more readers by the authors conpi- 
cuoufttefs. Boyle on Colours: 

Consp/racy. n.f [ confpiratio , Latin.] 

1. A private agreement among feveral perfons to commit fome 
crime ; a plot ; a concerted treafon. 

O confpiracy 1 

Sham’d thou to {hew thy tlang’rous brow by night. 

When evils are mod free ? Shakefpeare s Julius Cafar. 

I had forgot that foul confpiracy 
Of the bead Caliban, and his conlcd’i ates, 

Againd my life. Shakefpeare s Teinpejl, 

When fcarce he had efcap’d the blow 
Of faction and confpiracy , 

Death did his promis’d hopes dedroy. Dryeun. 

2 . In law, an agreement of men to do any thing ; always taken 
in the evil part. It is taken for a confederacy of two at the 
lead, falfelv to indidt one, or to procure one to be indi&ed ot 

felony. r “ 

3. A concurrence; a general tendency of many caufes to oi.e 

event. . ,. 

When the time now came that mifery was ripe lor mm, 
there was a confpiracy in all heavenly and earthly things, to 
frame fit occaiions to lead him unto it. Sidney , • "• 

Conspi'rant. adj. [ confplrans , Latin.] Colifpirirg; engaged 
in a confpiracy or plot ; plotting. 

Thou art a traitor, , y T 

Confpirant ’gaind this high iliuflrious prince. Sbaa. A. ua- 

Conspir a'tion. n.f. [ conjptratio , Lat.] A plot. 

Conspi'rator. n.f. [from conjpiro, Latin.] A man cn_, g 
in a plot ; one who lias fecrctly concerted with others co. 
million of a crime ; a plotter. „ 

Acliitophcl is among the confpirators with Ab.alom. 2 
Stand back, thou manifeft confpirator ; yr 

Thou that contriv’d to murder our dread lord. SI). Hen. 

But let the bold confpirator beware ; 

For hcav’n makes princes its peculiar care. Dry a ’ 

One put into his hand a note of the who.c coi J 
racy againd him, together with all the namcs^oM %f n f M 

To CONSPI'RE. v. n. [ conjpiro , Latin.] 

1. To concert a crime; to plot; to hatch fecret treaton. 

Tell me what they deferve. 

That do confpire my death with devilifh plots , m 

Of damned’ witchcraft ? Sbukfpcan s Ra at < 
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What was it 

That mov’d pale Caflius to confpire ? Shak. Ant. and (./op. 

They took great indignation, and conjptred againlt the 
. . 1 Bel. 20. 

"jLet the air be excluded; for that undermineth the body, 
and confpircth with the fpirit of the body to diflolve it. Bacon. 

There is in man a natural poflibility to dedroy the world ; 
that is, to confpire to know no woman. Broom's Vulgar Err ours. 

The prefs, the pulpit, and the dage, 

Confpire to cenfure and expofe our age. Rofccmmon. 

2. To agree together; as, all things confpire to male him happy. 

Conspi'rer. n.f [(torn confpire.] A confpirator ; a plotter. 

Take no care. 

Who chafes, who frets', and where confirers arc ; 

Macbeth fhall never vanquilh’d be. Shakefpeare’ s Macbeth. 

Conspi'ring Powers. [In mcchanicks.] All iuch as act in di- 
rection not oppofitc to one another. Harris. 

Conspurca tion. 7 i» f. [from conjpuvcoy Latin. J The a<Si ot 
defiling; defilement; pollution. 

CONSTABLE, n.f. [comes Jlabuli, as it is fuppofed.] 

1. Lord high conjlable is an ancient officer of the crown, long 

difufed in England, but lately fubfiding in France ; where the 
conjlable commanded the marefchals, and was the fird officer of 
the army. The function of the conjlable of England confided 
in the care of the common peace of the land in deeds ot arms, 
and in matters of war. To the court of the conjlable and 
marlhal belonged the cognizance of contracts, deeds of arms 
without the realm, and combats and blafonry of arms within it. 
The fird conjlable of England was created by the Conqueror, 
and the office continued hereditary ’till the thirteenth of Henry 
VIII. when it was laid afide, as being fo powerful as to be- 
come troublefome to the king. From thefe mighty magi- 
drates are derived the jnferiour csnjlables of hundreds and 
franchifes ; two of whom were ordained, in the thirteenth 
of Edward I. to be chofen in every hundred for the conferva- 
tion of the peace, and view of armour. Thefe are now called 
high conjlables , bccaufe continuance of time, and increafe both 
of people and offences, have occafioncd others in every town 
of like nature, but inferiour authority, called petty conjlables. 
Bcfides thefe, we have conjlables denominated from particular 
places; as conjlable of the Power, of Dover cajlle, of the cajlle 
of Carnarvon ; but thefe are properly cajlcllani , or governours 
of caftles - Cowel. Chambers. 

When I came hither, I was lord high conjlable , 

And duke of Buckingham ; now poor Edward Bohun. Shak. 

The knave conjlable had fet me i’ th’ docks, i’ th’ common 
docks, for a witch. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

The conjlable being a fober man, and known to be an ene- 
my to thofc acts of fedition, went among them, to obferve 
wiiat they did. Clarendon. 

2. To over-run the Constable. [Perhaps from conte Jlable , Fr. 
the fettled, firm and dated account.] To fpend more than 
what a man knows himfelf to be worth : a low phrafe. 

Co'nstahleship. n.f [from conjlable.] The office of a 
condable. 

This keeperfliip is annexed to the conjlablejhip of the cadle, 
and that granted out in leafe. Carcw’s Survey of Cornwal. 

Constancy, n.f. [ conjlantia , Latin.] 

1. Immutability; perpetuity; unalterable continuance. 

The laws of God himfelf no man will ever deny to be of 
a different conditution from the former, in rcfpedl of the 
one’s conjiancy, and the mutability of the other. Hooker, b. i. 

2. Confidency; unvaried date. 

Incredible, that conjiancy in fuch a variety, fuch a multi- 
plicity, fhould be the refult of chance. Ray on the Creation. 

3. Rcfolution; firmnefs; deadinefs ; unfliaken determination. 

In a fmall ifle, amidd the wided fcas, 

T riumphant conjiancy has fix’d her feat ; 

In vain the fyrens fing, the tempeds beat. Prior. 

4- Lading affedlion ; continuance of love, or friendfhip. 

Conjiancy is fuch a dability and firmnefs of friendfhip, as 
overlooks and paffes by Idler failures of kindnefs, and vet dill 
retains the fame habitual good-will to a friend. ' South. 

5. Certainty; veracity; reality. 

But all the dory of the night told over. 

More witneffeth than fancy’s images. 

And grows to fomething of great ^ °con/lancy, 

Cnw U TAMT Ver } f l rang J c 311(1 admirable. Shakefpeare. 

LONS'] ANT. adj. [conjlans, Latin.] Jl 

l- Firm; fixed; not fluid. 

take hi S hI / reai f ed f pirit of wine, and dephlegmcd 

1 • “ nne> a ' ,d nilx thcm , you may turn thefe two fluid 

liquors into a conjlant body. 


you may turn there two fluid 

Unvaried , 

?• Orm; refolutc; determined; immoveable; unlhakcn. 

Some fhrewd contents, 

Now deal the colour from Baffanio’s check ■ 

Safest ■■---«« 

I. Sp&TauS*-?' * «“• 
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Both loving one fair maid, they yet remained conjldni 

friends. . J *** *' M * 

5. Certain; not various ; dcady; firmly adherent. 

Now, through the land, his care of fouls he dretc.i d; 

And like a primitive apodle preach’d ; 

Still chearful, ever conjlant to his call ; 

By many follow’d, lov’d by mod; admir’d by all. Dryeun. 

He fhewed his firm adherence to religion as modelled by 
our national conditution, and was corjlant to its offices in de- 
votion, both in publiok and in bis family. Addifon , Freeholder - 
Constantly, adv. [from conjlant.] Unvariably ; perpetual- 
ly ; certainly ; deadily. 

It is drange that the fathers Ihould never appeal ; nay, that 
thevlhould not conjlantly do it. TVi Lot fort. 

To C’ONSTE'LLATE. v. n. [conftcllatus, Latin.] I o join 
ludre; to Ihinc with one general light. 

The feveral things which mod engage our affections, do; 
in a tranlcendent manner, Ihine forth and conjledate in God. 

Boyle. 

To Conste'll ate. v a. To unite feveral Alining bodies iil 
one fplendour. 

Thele feattered perfections, which were divided among 
the feveral ranks of inferiour natures, were fummed up and 
confleUated in ours. Glanv. Scepj. c. I. 

Constella'tion. n.f. [from conjleilate.] 
j. A cluder of fixed dais. 

For the dars of heaven, and the conjiellali'ons thereof, Ihal! 
not give their light. If wn. ic. 

The earth, the air refounded. 

The heav’ns and all the conjlellaticns rung. Milt. Par . Lojl. 

A conjlellation is but one ; 

Though ’tis a train of dars. Dryden. 

2. An afiemblage of fplendours, or excellencies. 

The condition is a conjlellation or conjuncture of ail tbofe 
gofpel-graccs, faith, hope, charity, felf-denial, repentance, 
and the red. Hammond's Pratt. Cat. 

Consterna'tion. n.f. [from conjlerm, Latin.] Adonilh- 
ment 3 amazement ; alienation of mind by a i’urprife ; fur- 
prife; wonder. 

They find the fame holy confer nation upon thcmfelves that 
Jacob did at Bethel, which he called the gate of heaven. South. 

The natives, dubious whom 

They mud obey, in conjlernation wait, 

’Till rigid conqued will pronounce their liege. Philips: 
To CONSTIPATE, v.a. [from conjlipo, Latin.] 

1. To croud together into a narrow room; to thicken; to 
condenfe. 

Of cold, the property is to condenfe and conjlipate. Bacon. 

It may, by amaffing, cooling, and c onjii fating of waters,- 
turn them into rain. Ray on the Creation. 

1 here might 'arife feme vertiginous motions or whirlpools 
in the matter of the chaos, whereby the atoms might be 
thrud and crouded to the middle of thofe whirlpools, and 
there conjlipate one another into great folid globes. Bentley. 

2 . 1 o dud up, or dop by filling up the paflages. 

It is not probable that any aliment fhould have the quality 
of intirely conjlipating or fliutting up die capillary veffels. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments . 

/?• To bind the belly; or make codive. 

Constipa'tion. n. f. [from conjlipate.] 

1 • ^ he aid of crouding any thing into lefs room ; condenfation. 

I his worketh by the detention of the fpirits, and conjlipa- 
tion of the tangible parts. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory, N°. 341. 

It requires either abfelute fulnefs of matter, or a pretty 
clofe conjlipation and mutual contact of its particles. Bentley. 
2. Stoppage ; obftruction by plenitude. 

T he inactivity of the gall occafions a ctsnflipation of the 
belly. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Constituent, adj. [conjlituens, Latin.] That which makes 
any thing what it is ; neceflary to exiitence; elemental; ef- 
fential ; that of which any thing confids. 

Body, foul, and reafon, arc the three parts neceflarily eon - 
Jlituent of a man. Dryden s Dufrcfnoy . 

All animals derived all the conjlituent matter of their bodies; 
fucceffively, in all ages, out of this fund. Wcodw. Nat. Hijl. 

It is impoffible that the figures and fizes of its conjli- 
tuent particles, fhould be fo judly adapted as to touch one 
another in every point. Bentley's Sermons. 

UonstTtuent. n.f. 

1. The perfon or thing which conditutes or fettles any thin°- in 

its peculiar date. 3 

Their fird compofure and origination requires a hiehcr 
and nobler conjlituent than chance. “ Hale's Ori'g. of Mankind. 

2 . 1 hat which is neceflary to the fubfidcnce of any thing. 

The obdruaion of the mefenterv is a great impediment to 
nutrition ; for the lymph in thofe glands Is a neceflary conjli- 
tuent of the aliment. ~ Arbuthnot on Aliment st 

3 * that deputes another. 

To CONSTITUTE, u. *. [conjlituo, Latin.] 

1. I o give formal exiflence ; to make any thing what it is ; to 
produce. 
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Prudence is not only a moral but cluiftian virtue, fuch as 
is nectii.il) to, the cui/lituiiug of ail others. Decoy of Piety. 

2. i o ereft ; to efiablifh. 

We ™uft obey laws appointed and eonfituted by lawful au- 
thority, not againft the law of God. " Taylor' s Holy Living. 

3; l o depute; lo appoint another to an office. 

Co n.-titu ter. n. J. [from lanjlitutc.] He that conftitutcs or 
appoints. 

Constitution. n.f [from c-nfiitute .] 

1. I be aft of conftituling ; enacting; deputing; cftablifhing ; 
producing. 

2. Statu of being; particular texture of parts; natural qua- 
lities. 

This is more beneficial to os than any other conJUtution. 

Bentley’s Sermons. 

This light being trajecled through the parallel prifms, if it 
fullered any change by the refraction of one, it loft that im- 
ty'cffiori by the contrary refraftion of the other ; and fo, being 
rt-’ftored to its priftine conJUtution , became of the fame condi- 
tion as at firft. Newton’s Opt. 

3. Corporeal frame. 

Amongft many bad effefts of this oily conJUtution, there is 
one advantage ; fuch who arrive to agc\ are not fubjeft to 
ttrifture of fibres, Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

4 Temper of body, with refpeft to health or difeafe. 

If fuch men happen, by their native conjlitutions , to fall 
into the gout, either they mind it not at all,' having no leifure 
to be fide, or they ufe it like a dog. ~~ Temple. 

B«auty is nothing elfe but a juft accord and mutual har- 
mony of the members, animated by a healthful conJUtution. 

Dry den s Dufrcfuoy. 

5. Temper of mind. 

Damctas, according to the eonflilution of a dull head, thinks 
no better way to (Lew himfelf wife than by fufpefting every 
thing in his way. Sidney. 

Some dear friend dead ; elfe nothing in the world 
Could turn fo much the conJUtution 
Of any conftant man. Shakefpeure’ s Merchant of Venice. 
He defended himfelf with undaunted courage, and lels 
paffion than was expefted from his conJUtution. Clarendon, 
t. Eftablifhed form of government; fyftem of laws and 
cuftoms. 

The Norman conqu’ring all by might. 

Mixing our cuftoms, and the form of right. 

With foreign conjlitutions lie had brought. Daniels Civ. War. 
7. Particular law; eftablifhed ufage; eftablifhmcnt ; inftitu- 
tion. 

Wc lawfully may obferve the pofitive conjlitutions of our 
own churches. Hooker , b. iv. fei 1 . 5. 

ConJUtution, pr«pcrly fpeaking in the fenfe of the civil law, 
is that law which is made and ordained by fome king or em- 
peror ; yet the canonifts, by adding the word facred to it, 
make it to fignify the lame as an ecclefiaftical canon. Aylijfe. 
Constitutional, adj. [from conJUtution .] 

1. Bred in the conftitution ; radical. 

It is not probable any conjlitutional illnefs will be communi- 
cated with the fmall-pox by inoculation. Sharpe’s Surgery. 
7. Confident with the conftitution ; legal. 

Constitu'tive. adj. [from conjlitute.] 

1. That which conftitutes any thing what it is; elemental ; cf- 
fcntial ; productive. 

Although it be placed among the non-naturals, that is, fuch 
as neither naturally conjlitntive, nor merely deftruftive, do 
preferve or deftroy. Brown’s Vulgar Errcurs, b. iii. c. 9. 

Th« very elements and conj/itutive parts of a fchifmatick, 
being the olleem of himfelf, and the contempt of others. 

Decay of Piety. 

2. Having the power to cnaft or eftablifh. 

[ 0 CONSTRAIN, v. a. [ conjlraindre , Fr. conjlringo , Latin ] 

1 . To compel ; to force to fome aftion. 

Thy fight, which fhould 
Make our eyes flow with joy, 

Conjlrains them weep. Shakcfpcare's Coriolanus. 

2 . To hinder by force; to reftrain. 

My fire in caves conjlrains the winds. 

Can wiih a breath their clam’roiis rage appeafe; 

They fear his whittle, and forfake the leas. Dryden. 

3. To neceffitate. 

The fears upon your honour, therefore, he 
Does pity as conjlrained blemifhes. 

Nothing deferv’d. Shakefteare’s Anthony and Cleopatra. 

When to his luft ASgyfthus gave the rein, 

Did fate or we th’ adult’rous aft conjlrain ? Pope's Odyjfcy. 

4. To violate; to ravifh. 

Her fpotiefs chaftity, 

■ Inhuman traitors, you conjlrain’ d and forc’d. Shah. Tit. And. 

5. To confine; to pieft. _ 

How the ftrait days the (lender wafte confrain ? Gay. 
Constra'inable. adj. [from con /l rain.] Liable to conftraint; 
obnoxious to compulfion. 

Whereas men before flood bound in conference to do as 
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rcafon teacheth, they are now, by virtue of human law- m 
Jl rain able ; and, if they outwardly tranfgrcfs, punifhable. Hook 
Constr a'ixer. n.f [(tom conjlrain.] He that conftrains. ^ 
Constra int, n. J. [contrainte, French.] Compulfion ; com 
polling force; violence; aft of over- ruling the defirc’- con* 
finement. ’ " 

I did fuppofe it fhould be on eonjlraint ; 

But, heav’n be thank’d, it is hue voluntary. Shaft. K.Jchn 
Like you a man ; and hither led by fame, J 
Not by eonjlraint, but by my choice, I came. Dryd. In. Emp 
The conftant defire of happinefs, and the eonjlraint it puts 
upon us to aft for it, no body, I think, accounts an abridg- 
ment of liberty. p ° 

ToCONSTRI'CT. -t/. a. [conjlriygo, conjlridlum, Latin ] 

1. I o bind; tocramp; to confine into a narrow compafs. 

2. To comraft ; to caufe to (brink. 

Such things as conjh iti the fibres and ftrengthen the folid 
P arts - Arbuthnct on Diet. 

Construction, n.f. [from conjlricl.] Contraction; com- 
preffion 

The air which thefe receive into the lungs, mayferveto 
render their bodies equiponderant to the water; and the con- 
J 1 rid? ion or dilatation of it, may probably affift them to afccml 
or defeend in the water. Ray on the Creation. 

ConstriV tor. n.f. [conJlriCor, Latin.] That which com- 
prefles or contracts. 

He fuppofed the conJlriSIors of the eye-lids muft be ftrength- 
ened in the fupercilious. Arbuth. and Pope's Mart Scrib. 
To CONSTRI'NGE. v. a. [corjlringo, Lat.] To comprefs; 
to comraft; to bind. 

The dreadful fpout. 

Which fhipmen do the hurricano call, 

Conjlring’d in mafs by the almighty fun. Sh. Tro. andCreJJi. 
Strong liquors, efpecially inflammatory fpirits, intoxicate, 
conjlringe, harden the fibres, and coagulate the fluids. Arbuth. 
Constringent, adj. [coijlr ingens, Latin.] Having the qua- 
lity of binding or compreffing. 

Try a deep well, or a confervatory of fnow, where the cold 
may be more conjlringent. Bacon's Natural H'Jl.ry, N°. 380, 
It binds 

Our (Lengthen'd bodies in a cold embrace 
Conjlringent. Thonfon's IVinter, 1 . 700. 

To CONSTRUCT, v.a. [confrufius, Lat.] To build; to 
form ; to compile ; to conftitute. 

Let there be an admiration of thofc divine attributes and 
prerogatives, for whofe manifefting he was pleafed to corjirnft 
this vaft fabrick. Boyle’s Iffulnefs of Natural Pbilcfepby. 

Construction, n.f. [ conjlrutlio , Latin ] 

1. The aft of building, or piling up in a regular method. 

2. The form of building ; flrufture ; conformation. 

There’s no art 

To (hew the mind’s conJlruP.ion in the face. Shaft. Macbeth. 
The ways were made of fevcral layers of flat ftones and 
flint : the conJlruSihn was a little various, according to the 
nature of the foil, or the materials whicli they found. Arlmth. 

3. [In grammar.] The putting of words, duly chofen, together 
in fuch a manner as is proper to convey a complete fenfe. 

Clarke's Latin Grammar. 
Some particles conftantly, and others in certain conjlrultkm, 
have the fenfe of a whole fentcncc contained in them. Locke. 

4. The aft of arranging terms in the proper order, by difen- 
tangling tranfpolitions ; the aft of interpreting; explanation. 

This label, whofe containing 
Is fo from fenfe in hardnefs, that 1 can 
Make no collection of it, let him fhew 
His (kill in the conjlrudiion. Shakefpeare’s Cymbcline, 

5. The fenfe; the meaning; interpretation. 

In which fenfe although we judge the apoftlc’s words to 
have been uttered, yet hereunto we do not require them to 
yield, that think any other confirmation more found. Hooker. 

He that would live at cafe, fhould always put the beft con- 
Jlru ftion on bufinefs and converfation. Collier on the Spleen. 

Religion, in its own nature, produces good will towards 
men, and puts the milJeft conjlrudlion upon .every accident that 
befals them. Speltator , N'. 483. 

6. Judgment ; mental reprefentation. 

It cannot, therefore, unto reafonable conjlrudlions feem 
flrangc, or favour of Angularity, that wc have examined this 
point. Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. iv. c. 13. 

7. The manner of deferibing a figure or problem in geometry. 

8. Construction of Equations, in algebra, is the method of 
reducing a known equation into lines and figures, in oruer to 
a geometrical demonflration. 

Constru'cturE. n.f. [from confined?.] Pile; edifice; fa- 
brick. 

They Chat! the earth’s ccnflrudlure clofely bind, 

And to the center keep the parts confin’d. Blackrr.ort. 

ToCO'NSTRUE. v.a. [confruo, Latin.] 

1. To range words in their natural order; to difcntanglc tranf- 
pofition. 

I’ll teach mine eyes with meek humility, 

Love-learned letters to her eyes to read ; . 

Which 
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•Which her deep wit, that true heart > thought can fpeU, 
Will foon conceive, and learn to conjlrue well. Spenfit. 
Virgil is fo very figurative, that he requires (I may almoft 
fay) a grammar apart to conjlrue him. Dryden. 

Thus we are put to conjlrue and paraphrafe our own words, 
to free ourfelves cither from the ignorance or malice of our 
adverfarics. Stillingfeet's Defence of Dijcourfe on Roman Idol. 

5. To interpret; to explain ; to fhew the meaning. 

I muft crave that I be not fo underftood or eon/lrued, as if 
any fuch thing, by virtue thereof, could be done without*the 
aid and afliftance of God’s moft blefled fpirit. Hooker , b. iii. 

Conjlrue the times to their neceffities, 

' And you lhall fay, indeed, it is the time. 

And not the king, that doth you injuries. Shaft. Hen. IV. 
When the word is conjlrued into its idea, the double mean- 
ing vanifhes. Addjn on Ancient Medals. 

To CO'NSTUPRATE. v. a. [conjlupro, Lat.] To violate; 
to debauch ; to defile. 

Constupra'tion. n.f. [from conf.itpratc.] Violation ; de- 
filement. 

CONSUBSTA'NTIAL. adj. [confbjl antialis, Latin.] 

j. Having the fame eflence or fubfiltence. 

The Lord our God, is but one God : in whtch indivifible 
unity, notwithftaqding we adore the Father, as being altoge- 
ther of himfelf, we glorify that confubjlantial word which is 
the Son ; we blefs and magnify that co-efiential Spirit, eternally 
proceeding from both, which is the Holy Ghoff. Hooker, b. v. 

2. Being of the fame kind or nature. 

It continucth a bo Ay confubflantial with our bodies ; a body 
of the fame, both nature and meafure, which it had on earth. 

Hooker, b. v. J\ 54. 
In their conceits the human nature of Chrift was not con- 
fub/lantial to ours, but of another kind. Brerewood. 

Consubstantia'lity. n.f [(tom confubjlantial.] Exiftence 
of more than one, in the fame fubftance. 

The eternity of the Son’s generation, and his co-eternity 
and confubjlantiality with the Father, when he came down 
from heaven. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

To Consu bst a'nti ate. v. a. [ from con and fubjlantia, 
Lat.] To unite in one common fubftance or nature. 

Cons u instantiation, n.f. [from conjubjlantiate.] The 
union of the body of our blefled Saviour with the facramcntal 
element, according to die Lutherans. 

In the point of confuljianliation, toward the latter end of 
his life, he changed his mind. Atterbury. 

CONSUL, n.f. [conful, confttlendo, Latin.] 

*• The chief magiflratc in the Roman republick. 

Or never be fo noble as a conful, 

F*or voice with him for tribune. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

Ccnjuls of mod’rate pow’r in calms were made ; 

When the Gauls came, one foie diftator fway’d. Dryden. 

2. An officer commiffioncd in foreign parts to judge between 
the merchants of his nation, and proteft their commerce. 

Co'nsular. adj. [ confularis , Latin.] 

1. Relating to the conful. 

The conj'utar power had only the ornaments, without the 
force of the royal authority. ' Spedtator, N w . 287. 

2. Consular Alan. One who had been conful. 

Rife not the confular men, and left their places. 

So foon as thou fat’ft down ? Ben. John fan’s Catiline. 

Consulate, n.f. [confulatus, Latin.] The office of conful. 
His name and corfulatc were effaced out of all publick re- 
giftcrs and infections. Addifcn’s Remarks on Italy. 

Co nsulship. n.f [from conful.] The office of conful. 

I he patricians fhould do very ill, 

'Fo let the confdjhip be fo defil’d. Ben. Johnfon's Catiline. 
c , !u j , vel y with his aufpicious face, 

t and triumph grace. Dryden. 

1 o UUNbL L I . v. n. [coifulto, Latin.] To take counfel to- 
gether ; to deliberate in common. It has with before the per- 
ion admitted to confultation. 

Every man. 

After the hideous ftorm that follow’d, was 
A thing infpir d ; and, not confulting , broke 
Into a general prophecy, that this tempeft. 

Dulling the garment of this peace, aboded 
I he hidden bread, on’t. Shakefpeare’s Henry VIII. 

A fcnate-hotife, wherein three hundred and twenty men fat 
conjutung always for the people. . Mac. n iii. si 

Confult not wito the ftothful for any work. Ecelus. xxxvii. 
iff rcn V or '” s b ° f [; m Wends, with whom he moft confi- 
Whcreof^^l f nd n ‘‘ CWCd thc P a ? tr t0 them, the contents 

««»*«. 

'• afk advice of ; as, he confulted his friends. 

2 1 i\- rC ° 3r “ • , to with view or refpeft to. 

the ^ place ’ to ton f u!t the neceffities of life 
ather than matters of ornament and delight. L’E/lranpc 

t V ? “ c ! cnatc owcs its gratitude to Cato, * 

ho with fo great a foul confults its fafety, 

3. ToplfjtS^ ^*«**>*m. Ml Cm. 
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1‘liou haft confulted fhanje to thy houfe, by cutting off many 
people. • Hcb. ii. 10. 

Manv things were there confulted for the future, yet nothing 
was politively refolved. Clarendon, b. \iii. 

4. To learch into; to examine; as, to confu’t an author. 
CoVsult. n f. [from the verb. It is vsrioufly accented ] 

1. The aft of confulting. 

Yourfclf in perfon head one chofen half, 

And march t’ opprefs thc fadtion in confult 

With dying Dorax. J try den’s Den Sebajhan. 

2. The effeft of confuting; determination. 

He faid, and rofe the firft ; the council broke ; 

And all their grave confults ditto! v'd in fmokc. Dryd. Fab.es. 

3. A council ; a number of perfons r.fiembled in deliberation. 

Divers meetings and confults of our whole number, to con- 
fidcr of the former labours. Bacon. 

A confult of coquets below 

Was call’d, to rig him out a beam Swift. 

ConsultaTion. n.f. [from confult.] 

1. The act of confulting; fecret deliberation. 

The chief pi iefts held a confultation with thc ciders and 
feribes. Mark, XV. 1 . 

2. A number of perfons confulted together ; a council. 

A confultatioa was called, wherein he advifed a falivation. 

Wifeman of AlfccJJes. 

3. [In law.] Confultatio is a writ, whereby a caufe, being for- 
merly removed by prohibition from the ecclefiaftical couit, or 
cotirt ebriftian, to the king’s court, is returned thither again : 
for the judges of the king’s court, if, upon comparing the 
libel with the fuggeftion of the party, they do find the fug- 
geftion falfe, or not proved, and therefore the caufe to be 
wrongfully called from the court chriftian ; then, upon this 
confultation or deliberation, decree it to-be returned again. Cowel. 

Consu'lter. n. f. [ from confult J One that confults or 
afks council or intelligence. 

There fliall not be found among you a charmer, or a ccn- 
f Ater with familiar fpirits, or a wizard. Dcutr. xviii. 1 1 . 
Consumable, adj. [from confume.] Sufceptible of dcftruc- 
tion ; poflible to be wafted, fpent, or deftroyed. 

It does truly agree in this common quality aferibed unto 
both, of being incombuftible, and not confumablc by fire; but 
yet there is this inconvenience, that it doth contract fo much 
fuliginous matter from the earthy parts of the oil, though it 
was tried with fome of the pureft oil which is ordinary to be 
bought, that in a very few days it did choak and extinguifli 
thc flame. IVilkins's Mathem. Magick. 

Our growing rich or poor depends only on, which is 
greater or lefs, our importation or exportation of confutable 
commodities. Locke. 

To CONSU'ME. v.a. [corfumc, Latin.] To wafte; tofpend; 
to deftroy. 

Where two raging fires meet together, 

Tliey do confume Ann thing that feeds their fury. Shakefpcare. 

M hou (halt carry much feed out into the field, and flialt 
gather but little in ; for thc locufts (hall confume it. Deut.xx\ iii. 
Thus in foft anguifh fhc confines thc day. 

Nor quits her deep retirement. Thom fin's Spring. 

I o Consume, v. n. To wafte awav ; to be exhaufted. 

Thefe violent delights have violent ends, 

And in their triumph die; like fire and powder. 

Which, as they meet, confume. Shakejp. Romeo and Juliet. 
Consu mer, n.j. [from cmjume.] One that fpends, waftes, 
or deflroys any thing. 

Money may be confidered as in the hands of the cenfumer, 
or ol the merchant who buys the commoditv. wh#>n 
to export. 


buys the commodity, when made 

Locke. 


F“ CONSUMMATE, v.a. [eonfimmtr, Fr confummare, Lar.l 
lo comp etc; to perfect; tofinifh; to end. Anciently ac- 
cented on the firft fyllable. J 

V our lei f, my (elf, and other lorJs, will pafs 
1 o conjummate this bufinefs happily. Shaiefp. King John. 
I here lhall we confummaU our fpoufal rites. Shake/ pea re. 

weTker PC a nT'rh VaS cn ° u g h begin thc deceit in the 

cakcr, and thc weaker luffic.ent to eonfmmate the fraud in 

the ftronger. ZWr Vulgar Errours, b. i. " 

fn , ad a mind , t0 eonfmmate the happinefs of the day. Tad 
Consummate. W/. [from the verb] Complete; peffeft 
fin 1 filed ; omnibus numeris aifilutus. ” 1 

1 do but ftay ’till your marriage be eonfmmate. Shake fp t 
Eartn, in her ricli attire 

Confummate, lovely fmil’d. Milton's Paradifi Loll, l 
xiratian, among his maxims for raifing a man to'the moft 

<• Perth™ fxtnwnlim^aw 

to fecure a good hjlonao. AM.fi,,, Freeholder. \d j 
( a man of perfeft and confummate virtue falls into a mif- 
unc, it raifes our pity, but not our terrour. Addif St>e :i ct 
Consummation. n.J. [from eonfmmate.] J ' 

1. Completion; perfection; end. 

’• of thc ,,rd ™ , ^ dS*Jf$£ 

Irom the fo.1 beg^uiiog of thc world unto thc left 

J'ummatiqn 


•care. 


vu. 
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fummalim thereof, it neither hath been, nor can be other- 
wife. Hooker , b. ii. Jet 7 . 4. 

3 . Death ; end of life. 

Ghoft, unlaid, forbear thee ! 

Nothing ill come near thee ! 

Qu i c t . re >Jum mat ion have, 

And renowned be thy grave ! Shakefpcare' s Cymbcline. 

Consumption, n.f. [ confumptio , Latin.] 

1. The a& of confuming; wafte; deftru<ftion. 

In commodities the value rifes as its quantity is lefs and 
vent greater, which depends upon its being preferred in its 
confumption. Locke. 

Etna and Vcfuvius have fent forth flames for this two or 
three thoufand years, yet the mountains theml'clves have not 
fuffered any confidcrable diminution or confumption ; but arc, 
at this day, the higheft mountains in thofe countries. Wosdw. 

2. The ftate of wafting or perifhing. 

3. [In phyfick.] A wafte of mufcular flefh. It is frequently 
attended with a hcftick fever, and is divided by phyficians into 
feveral kinds, according to the variety of its caufes. Quincy. 

Confumptions fow 

In hollow bones of man. Sbakefpearc's Tinrn. 

The ftoppage of women’s courfes, if not fuddenly looked 
to, fets them into a confumption , dropfy, or other difeafe. 

Harvey on Confumptions. 

Consumptive, adj. [from confume .] 

1. Dcftru&ive; wafting; exhaufting; having the quality of 
confuming. 

A long confumptive war is more likely to break this grand 
alliance than difablc France. Addifon on the State of the War. 

2. Difcafed with a confumption. 

Nothing taints found lungs fooner than infpiring the breath 
of confumptive lungs. Harvey on Confumptions. 

The lean, confumptive wench, with coughs decay’d. 

Is call’d a pretty, tight, and (lender maid. Dryden. 

By an cxa& regimen a confumptive perfon may hold out for 
years. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Consu'mptiveness. n.f [from confumptive.] A tendency to 

a confumption. 

Consu'tile. adj. [ confuiilis , Latin.] That is fcw'ed or ftitchcd 
together. Di£t. 

To CONTA'BULATE. v. a. [ contabulo , Latin.] To floor 
with boards. 

Cqntadula'tion. n.f. [ contabulatio, Latin. J A joining of 
boards together ; a boarding a floor. 

CO'NTACT. n.f. [contains, Latin. J Touch; clofe union ; 
juncture of one body to another. 

The Platonifts hold, that the fpirit of the lover doth pafs 
into the fpirits of the perfon loved, which caufeth the defire 
of return into the body ; whereupon followeth that appetite 
of contact and conjunction. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory , N°. 944 * 
When the light fell fo obliquely on the air, which in other 
places was between them, as to be all reflected, it feemed in 
that place of contaft to be wholly tranfmitted. Newton's Opt. 

The air, by its immediate contatJ , may coagulate the blood 
which flows along the air-bladders. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Conta'ction. n.f. [contadus , Latin.] The act of touch- 
ing ; a joining one body to another. 

That deleterious it may be at fome diftance, and deftruc- 
tive without corporal contatiion , there is no high improba- 
bility. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. in. c. 7. 

CONTA'GION. n.f. [ contagio , Latin.] 

1. The emiflion from body to body by which difeafes are com- 
municated. 

If we two be one, and thou play falle, 

I do digeft the poifon of thy flefh, 

Being (trumpeted by thy contagion. Sbakef. Com. of Errours. 
In infection and contagion from body to body, as the plague 
and the like, the infedion is received many times by the body 
paflive ; but yet is, by the ftrength and good difpofition there- 
of, repul fed. . J . ( . r Bacm ' 

2. Infection ; propagation of mifehief, or difeafe. 

Nor will the goodnefs of intention excufe the fcandal and 
contagion of example. King Charles. 

Down fell they. 

And the dire hifs renew’d, and the dire form 
Catch’d by contagion. Miltons Paradife Loji, b. x. /. 544 * 
o Peltilence ; venomous emanations. 

Will he fteal out of his wholfome bed. 

To dare the vile contagion of the night ? Shak. fid. Lctjar. 
Conta'cious. adj. [from contagio, Latin.] Iniectious; caugit 
by approach ; poifonous ; peltilential. 

The jades 

That drag the tragick mclancholly night. 

From their mifty jaws . „ V7 

Breathe foul, contagious darknefs in the air. Shak. Hen. \ 1. 

We ficken foon from her contagious care. 

Grieve for her forrows, groan for her defpair. 1 nor. 

Contagiousness, n.f [from contagious.] 1 he quality ot 
being contagious. 

To CONI' A'IN. v. a. [contineo, Latin.] 

1. To hold as a vcflel. 


2. VTo comprife; as a writing. 

\ There are many other things which Jcfus did, the which, 
if they fhould be written every one, I fuppofe that even the 
world itfelf could not contain the books thatlhould be written. 

John , xxi. z 5 . 

Wherefore alfo it is contained in the fcripture. 1 Pet. ii. 6. 

3. To reftrain; to with-hold ; to keep within bounds. 

All men fhould be contained in duty ever after, without the 
terrour of warlike forces. Spacer on Ireland. 

I tell you, firs. 


If you fhould fmile, he grows impatient.- 
— Fe 


Shak/fp. 


ear not, my lord, we can contain ourfelves. 

To Conta'in. v. n. To live in continence. 

1 felt die ardour of my paffion increalc, ’till I could no 
longer contain. Arbuthnot and Pope. 

Conta'in able. adj. [from contain .] Pofliblc to be contained. 
The air, containable within the cavity of the eoiipile, 
amounted to eleven grains. Boy.e. 

To CONTA'MINATE. v.a. [ contaminp , Lat.] To defile; 
to pollute; to corrupt by bafe mixture. 

Shall we now 

Contaminate our fingers with bafe bribes? Shak. Jul. Cufur, 
A fctofe pander holds the chamber-door, 

Whilft by a flave, no gender than a dog. 

His faireft daughter is contaminated. Shakefp. Henry V. 

Do it not with poifon ; ftrangle her in her bed, 

Even in the bed fhe hath contaminated. Shakefpcare' s Othello, 

I quickly filed 

Some of his baftard-blood ; and, in difgracc, 

Befpoke him thus : contaminated , bafe, 

And mifbegotten blood I fpillof thine. Shak. Hen. VI. p. i. 
Though it be ncceffltatcd, by its relation to flefh, to a ter- 
rcftrial converfc ; yet ’tis like the fun, without contaminating 
its beams. G/anv. dpol. 

He that lies with another man’s wife, propagates children 
in another’s family for him to keep, and contaminates the honour 
thereof as much as in him lies. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

Conta'minate. adj. [from the verb.] Polluted; defiled. 
What if this body, confecratc to thee, 

By ruffian luft fhould be contaminate ? Shak. Com. of Eir. 
Contamination, n.f. [from contaminate .] Pollution; de- 
filement. 

Conte'merated. adj. [contemeratus, Latin.] Violated; pol- 
luted. _ Diet. 

To CONTEMN. v.a. [ contemno , Latin] To defpife; to 
fcorn ; to flight ; to difregard ; to ncgleiSf ; to defy. 

Yet better dius, and known to be contemned , 

Than ftill contemned and flattered. Shakefpcare s King Lear. 

Pygmalion then the Tyrian feeptre iway’d; 

One who contemn'd divine and human laws, 

Then ftrife enfu’d. Dryden’ s Virgil's eEr.tid. 

Conte'mner. n.f. [from contemn.] One that contemns; a 
defpifer ; a fcorner. 

He counfels him to perfecute innovators of worfliip, not 
only as contemners of the gods, but difturbers of the ftate. South. 
To CONTE'MPER. v.a. [contempero, Latin.] To moderate; 
to reduce to a lower degree by mixing fomething of oppofitc 
qualities. , , 

The leaves qualify and contemper the heat, and hinder the 
evaporation of moiffure. Kay on the Creation. 

Conte'mperament. n.f. [from contempero, Latin ] fhe de- 
gree of any quality. 

There is nearly an equal contempcrament of the warmth oi 
our bodies to that of the hotteft part of the atmofphere. Do iu 
To Conte'mperate v.a. [from contemper.'] fo diminifh 
any quality by fomething contrary ; to moderate ; to temper. 

The mighty Nile and Niger do not only moiften and con- 
temperate the air, but refrefh and Immediate the earth. Brown. 

If blood abound, let it out, regulating the patient’s diet, 
and coniemperating the humouis. 1 / if email's Surgery. 

Contempera'tion. n.f [from contemper ate.] 

1. The aft of diminifhing any quality by admixture of the con- 
trary ; the adt of moderating or tempering. 

The ufe of air, without which there is no continuation in 
life, is not nutrition, but the contemperation of fervour in the 

heart. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

2. Proportionate piixturc ; proportion. . 

There is not greater variety in men’s faces, and in me 
contemper ations of their natural humouis, than there ism * e,r 
phantafies. Hale's Origin of Mankind 

To CONTEMPLATE, v. < 7 . [contemplor, Lat. J T o coniider 
with continued attention ; to ftudy ; to meditate. 

There is not much difficulty in confining the mind to con- 
template what we have a great defire to know. a J' 

To Conte'mplate. v. n. To mufe ; to think flu 10 > 
with long attention. 

So many hours muft I take my reft ; , rr VT 

So many hours muft I contemplate. Shakcjpcare s er.n . • 

Sapor had an heaven of glals, which he trod upon, antl ’ 
plating over the lame as if he had been Jupiter. ‘ 

How can I confidcr what belongs to myfc.t, when T tu. 
been fo long contemplating on you. Dryd. jav. ’(/“ 

, s r Contempla'tion. 
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p 0 v«templa'tion. n.f [Prom contemplate.] . , 

C u Meditation ; ftudious' thought on any fubjedt ; continued at- 


I'ou in ! 


tcntion. , . 

How now, what ferious contemplation are \c 

Shakcjpcare s King Lear. 

Contemplation is keeping the idea, which is brought into die 
mind, for fome time a&ually in view. 7 .' 

z. Holy meditation ; a holy excrcife of the foul, employed in 

tcntion to (acred things. 

I have breathed a fecret vow. 

To live in prayer and contemplation. 

Only attended by NerifTa here. Shakefp. Mercb.of / er.iee. 

5. The faculty of ftudy ; oppofed to the power of adtion. 

There arc two fundtions, contemplation and pradtice, ac 
cording to that general divifion of objects; fome of which en- 
tertain our (peculation, others employ our adtions. Soutn. 

Contemplative .adj. [(torn contemplate.] 

1. Given to thought or ftudy ; ftudious ; thoughtful. 

Eixt and lontcmplative their looks. 

Still turning over nature’s books. Denham. 

2. Employed in ftudy ; dedicated to ftudy. 

I am no courtier, nor verfed in ftate affairs: my life hath 
rather been content; lative than adlive. Bacon's Advice to l Alters. 

Contemplative men may be without the plcafure of difeoyering 
the fecrcts of ftate, and men of adtion are commonly without 
the pleafure of tracing the fccrets of divine art. Crew’s Cojmol. 

z. Having the power of thought or meditation. 

' So many kinds of creatures might be to excrcife thc cffH- 
tcmplativc faculty of man. Kay on the Creation. 

Contemplatively, adv. [from contemplative.] I hought- 
fullv ; attentively ; with deep attention. 

Contempla'tor. n.f [Latin.] One employed in ftudy; 
an enquirer after knowledge ; a ftudent. 

In the Pcrfian tongue the word magus imports as much as a 
cmtcmplator of divine and heavenly fcience. Raleigh’s Hijlory. 

The Platonick contemplators rejedt both thefe deferiptions, 
founded upon parts and colours. Brown’s V ulgar Errours. 

CONTEMPORARY, adj. [contemporainy French.] 

1. Living in the fame age; coetaneous. 

Albert Durer was contemporary to Lucas. Dryd. Dufrefnoy. 
Born at the fame time. 

A grove born with himfelf he fees. 

And loves his old contemporary trees. Cowley. 

3. Exifting at the fame point of time. 

It is impoffible to make the ideas of yefterday, to-day, and 
to-morrow, to be die fame ; or bring ages paft and future to- 
gether, and make them contemporary. Locke. 

Conte'mporary. n.f. One who lives at the fame time with 
anodier. 

All this in blooming youth you have atchiev’d ; 

Nor arc your foil’d contemporaries griev’d. Dryden. 

As he has been favourable to me, he will hear of his kind- 
nefs from our contemporaries ; for we are fallen into an age il- 
literate, cenforious, and detradling. Dryd. Juv. Preface. 

The active part of mankind, as they do mod for the good 
of their contemporaries, very defcrvcdly gain the greateft (hare 


2 . 


in their applaufes. 
To Contk'.mporise. 


v. a. 


Addifon' s Freeholder , N°. 40. 
[con and tempus, Latin.] To make 


contemporary ; to place in the fame age. 

The indiftercncy of their cxiftences contemporifcd into our 
adtions, admits a farther confidcration. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. i. c. II. 
CONTEMPT, n.f. [ contcmptus , Latin.] 

1 . The act of defpifing others ; flight regard ; fcorn. 

It was neither in contempt nor pride that I did not bow. Ejlh. 

The fliame of being miferable, 

Expofcs men to fcorn and bafe contempt , 

Even from their neareft friends. Denham. 

There is no adtion in the behaviour of one man towards 
another, of which human nature is more impatient than of 
contempt ; it being a thing made up of thefe two ingredients, 
an undervaluing of a man, upon a belief of his utter ufeleff- 
nef< and inability, and a fpiteful endeavour to engage the reft 
of the world in the fame belief and flight efteem of him. 

South’s Sermons. 

His friend foul'd fcornful, and with proud contempt 
Rejedts as idle what his fellow dreamt. Dryden's Fables. 

2. f he ltate of being defpifed ; vilenefs. 

The place was like to come unto contempt. 2 Mac. iii. 1 8. 
Conte'mptible. adj. [from contempt.] 

1. Worthy of contempt; deferving fcorn. 

No man truly knows himfelf, but he groweth daily more 
contemptible in his own eyes. Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 

From no one vice exempt. 

And mod contemptible to fhun contempt. Pope's Epijlles. 

2. Delpifed; fcorned; ncgledtcd. 

1 here is not fo contemptible a plant or animal that does not 
confound the mod enlarged underftanding. Locke. 

3. Scornful ; apt to defpife. This is no proper ufe. 

If (he fhould make tender of her love, ’tis very pofliblc he’ll 
fcorn it ; for the man hath a contemptible fpirit- Shakefpcare. 
Conte mptiblen ess. n.f. [from contemptible.] The ftate of 
* O I.* 1. 2 
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being contemptible j the date of being acfpifcdi mcannef.i 

vilenefs ; bafenefs ; cheapnels. rlifoern the 

Who, by a fteddy pradtice of virtue, comes 

mtmptib/J'fi of illofe baits whcrew.th he “p piafl 

Conte'.mptibly. adv. [from contemptible.] Meanly; m a 

manner deferving contempt. 

Know’ft thou not 

Their language, and their ways? They alfo know. 

And reafon not contemptibly. Milton s Paradife LoJl, • 
Contemptuous, adj. [horn contempt.] Scornful ; apt to <ie 
fpife ; ufing words or actions of contempt ; mfolent. 

To negledt God all our lives, and know that we 
him; to offend God voluntarily, and know that wc offend 
him, catting our hopes on the peace which we t.uft to make 
at parting, is no other than a rebellious prcfumption, and even 
a contemptuous laughing to fcorn and deriding of Got , s 
and precepts. Raleigh's Hijlory of the JVorld. 

Some much averfe 1 found, and wona rous hartn, 
Contemptuous, proud, fet on revenge and fpite MAt. Agon. 
Rome, the proudeft part of the heathen world, entertained 
the molt contemptuous opinion of the Jews. toy . 

Contemptuously, adv. [from contemptuous] With lcora ; 
with defpite ; fcornfully ; defpitefully. 

1 throw my name againft the bruifing done, 

Trampling contcmptuoujly on thy diadem. Shakefpcare. 

The apoftles and molt eminent Chriftians were poor, and 
ufed contcmptuoujly. Taylor's Holy Living. 

If he governs tyrannically in youth, he will be treated con- 
temptuoujly in age ; and the bafer his enemies, the mor ^ > n " 
tolerable the affront. L’ E/irange, Fab. 14. Mot a.. 

A wife man would not fpeak contcmptuoujly of a prince, 
though out of his dominions. Tillotfon. 

Conte'mptuousness. n.f. [from contemptuous.] Difpofition 

to contempt ; infolence. Dili. 

To CONTE'ND. v.n. [contends, Latin.] 

1. To ftrive ; to ftrugglc in oppofition. 

Hedtoi’s forehead fpit forth blood 
At Grecian fwords contending. Sbakejpeare’s Coriolanus. 

When he reads 

Thy perfonal venture in the rebels flight. 

His wonders and his praifes do contend 

Which fhould be thine or his. Shakefpcare' s Macbeth. 

Death and nature do contend about them. 

Whether they live or die. Shakefpcare' s Macbeth. 

Diftrefs not the Moabites, neither contend with them in 
battle; for I will not give thee of their land. Deutr. ii. y. 

2. To vie ; to a£t in emulation. 

3. It has for before the ground or caufe of contention. 

You fit above, and foe vain men below 
Contend for what you only can beftow. Dryden. 

The queftion which our author would contend for , if he did 
not forget it, is what perfons have a right to be obeyed. Locke. 

4. Sometimes about. 

He will find that many things he fiercely contended about were 
trivial. Decay of Piety. 

5. It lias with before the opponent. 

This battle fares like to the morning’s war, 

When dying clouds contend with growing light. Sh. H. VI. 
If wc confidcr him as our maker, we cannot contend with 
him. Temple. 

6. Sometimes againjl. 

In ambitious ftrength I did 

Contend againjl thy valour. Shakefpcare' s Coriolanus. 

To Conte'nd. v.a. To dilputc any thing ; to conteft. 

Their airy limbs in fports they excrcife. 

And on the green contend the wreftler’s prize. Dryd. JEneid. 

A time of war at length will come. 

When Carthage fhall contend the world with Rome. Dryd. 
Thus low we lie. 

Shut from this day and that contended fky. Dryden. 

Conte'ndent. n.f. [from contend.] Antagonift ; opponent; 
champion ; combatant. 

In all notable changes and revolutions the contcndents have 
^ been ftill made a prey to the third party. L'Ejlrenge, Fab. 15. 
Contf.'nder. n.f [from contend.] Combatant; champion. 
The contenders for it, look upon it as an undeniable truth. 

• Locke. 

I hofe difputes often arife in good earneft, where the two 
contenders do really believe the different propolitions which they 
fupport. Watts's Improvement of the Mind, p.i. c. ic. 

CONTE'NT. adj. [content us, Latin.] 

1. Satisfied fo as not to repine; eafy, though not highly 
pleafed. t 0 1 

Born to the fpacious empire of the Nine, 

One wou’d have thought (he fhou’d have been content , 

To manage well that mighty government. Dryden. 

Who is content , is happy. Lode 

A man is perfoaiy content with the ftate he is in, when he 
is perfectly without any uneafinefs. Lode. 

Foe to loud praife, and friend to learned eafe. 

Content with fcience in the vale of peace. Pope's Epijlles. 

5 M z. Satisfied 
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2. Satisfied fo as not to oppofe. 

Submit you to the people’s voices. 

Allow their officers, and be content 

To fuffer lawful cenfurc. Shakefpeare' s Coriolanus. 

To Contf.'nt. v. a. [from the adjective.] 

1. To fatisfy fo as to flop complaint ; not to offend ; to appeafe 
without plenary happinefs or complete gratification. 

Content thyfelf with this much, and let tins fatisfy thee, 
that I love thee. Sidney. 

Jt doth much content me 

To hear him fo inclin’d. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

If a man fo temper his aftions, as in fome one of them he 
doth content every faction, thcmufickof praifewill be fuller. Bac. 

Great minds do fometimes content themlelves to threaten, 
when they could deftroy. Tillotfon , Preface. 

Do not content yourfelves with obfeure and confufed 
ideas, where clearer are to be attained. Watts's Logick. 

2 . To pleafe ; to gratify. 

Is the adder better than the eel, 

Becaufc his painted fkin contents the eye ? Shakefpeare. 
Content, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Moderate happinefs; fuch fatisfaflion as, though it docs not 
fill up dvftrc, appeafes complaint. 

Nought’s had, all’s fpent. 

Where our defire is got without content. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

One thought content the good to be enjoy’d ; 

This ever)’ little accident deftroy ’d. Drydcn. 

A wife content his even foul fecur’d ; 

By want not fliaken, nor by wealth allur’d. Smith on Philips. 

2. Acquiefcence; fatisfa&ion in a thing unexamined. 

Others for language all their care exprefs, 

And value books, as women men, for drefs : 

Their praife is ftill — the ftyle is excellent ; 

'The fenfc they humbly take upon content. Pope's Epifiles. 

3. [From contemns, contained.] That which is contained, or 
included in any thing. 

Though my heart's content firm love doth bear, 

Nothing of that fhall from mine eyes appear. Shakefpeare. 
Scarcely any thing can be certainly determined of the 
particular contents of any finglc mafs of ore by mere infpe&ion. 

Woodward's Natural Hi/lory, p. iv. 
Thefc experiments are made on the blood of healthy ani- 
mals : in a lax and weak habit fuch a ferum might afford other 
contents. Arbuthnot on Aliments . 

4. The power of containing ; extent ; capacity. 

This ifland had then fifteen hundred ftrong fhips, of great 
content. Bacon. 

It were good to know the geometrical content, figure, and 
fituation of all the lands of a kingdom, according to natural 
bounds. Graunt’s Bills of Mortality. 

5. That which is comprifed in a w'riting. In this fenfe the 
plural only is in ufe. 

I have a letter from her 

Of fuch contents , as you will wonder at. Shakefpeare. 

I fhall prove thefe writings not counterfeits, but authen- 
and the contents true, and worthy of a divine original. 

Grew' s Cofnol . />. iv. c. 1. J. 1. 
The contents of both books come before thofe of the firft 
book, in the thread of the ftorv. Addifon's Spectator, N°. 2 r y. 
Contenta'tion. n.f. [from content.] Satisfa^ion ; content. 

I fcck no better warrant than my own confcicnce, nor no 
greater pleafure than mine own contentation. _ Sidney. 

The (hi eld was not long after incruftcd with a new ruft, 
and is the fame ; a cut of which hath been engraved and ex- 
hibited, to the great contentation of the learned. Arbu. and Pope. 
Contested, participial adj . [from content.} Satisfied; at 
quiet; not repining; not demanding more; ealy, though 
not plenarily happy. 

Barbarofla, in hope by fufferance to obtain another king- 
dom, feemed contented with the anfwer. Knollcs's Hijlory. 
Dream not of other worlds. 

Contented that thus far has been reveal’d. 

Not of earth only, but of higheft heav’n. Milt. Par. Lojt. 
If he can defery 

Some nobler foe approach, to him he calls. 

And begs his fate, and then contented falls. 

To diftant lands Vcrtumnus never roves. 

Like you, contented with his native groves. 

1. n.f [ contentio , Latin.] 
ate ; conteft ; quarrel ; mutual oppofition. 

Can we with manners afk what was the difference . 

Safely, I think ; ’twas a contention in publtck. ShaUJp. 

But avoid foolilh queftions and genealogies, and \ contentions 
<ind ft ivin ** Kit* in* 9 * 

a "can‘ the? keep themfelves in a perpetual contention with 
their cafe, their rcafon, and their God, and not endure a fhort 
combat with a finful cuftom. . Dtea, of Piety 

The ancients made contention the principle that reigned in 
the chaos at firft, and then love; the one to exprefs the divi- 
iions, and the other the union of all parties in the middle and 
common bond. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

2, Emulation j endeavour to excel. 


tick, 


Coni e'ntion 
i. Strife; debate 


Denham. 

Pcpe. 
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Sons and brother at a ftrife 1 
What is your quarrel ? how began it firft ? 

No quarrel, but a fwcet contention. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 

3. Eagcrnefs ; zeal ; ardour ; vehemence of endeavour. 

Your own earneftnefs and contention to efieft what you are 
about, will continually fuggeft to you feveral artifices. Holder. 

This is an end, which, at firft view, appears worthy our 
utmoft contention to obtain. Rogers. 

Conte'ntious. adj. [from contend ] Quarrelfom ; given to 
debate ; perverfe ; not peaceable. 

Thou think’ft much that this contentious ftorm 
Invades us to the fkin. Shakefieare's King Lear. 

There are certain contentious humours that are never to be 
pleafed. L'Eflrangt. 

Reft made them idle, idlenefs made them curious, and cu- 
riofity contentious. Decay of Piety. 

Conte'ntious furifdiclion. [In law.] A court which has a 
power to judge and determine differences between amending 
parties. The lord chief julliccs, and judges, have a conten- 
tious jurifdiftion ; but the lords of the treafury, and the com- 
miffioners of the cuftoms, have none, being merely judges 
of accounts and tranfadlions. Chambers. 

Conte'ntiousl y. adv. [from contentious.] Pcrverfcly; quar- 
rclfomely. 

We fhall not contention fly rejoin, or only to juftify our own, 
but to applaud and confirm his maturcr affertions. Brown. 

Contentiousness, n.f [from contentious.] Pronencfs to 

conteft ; perverfenefs ; turbulence ; quarrelfomenefs. 

Do not c.ntcntioufufs and cruelty, and ftudy of revenge, 
feldom fail of retaliation ? Rentiers Sermons. 

Conte'ntless. adj. [from content. ] Difcontcntcd ; diflauf- 
fied ; uneafy. 

Beft ftates, contentlefs, 

Have a diftradted and 1110ft wretched being, 

Worfe than the worft, content. Shakefpeare s Liman. 

Conte'ntment. >u f. [from content, the verb.] 

1. Acquiefcence without plenary fadsfadtion. 

Such men’s contentment muft be wrought by ftratagem : the 
ufual method of fare is not for them. Hooker, b. iv. f. 8. 

Submiffion is the only rcafoning between a creature and its 
Maker, and contentment in his will is the beft remedy we can 
apply to misfortunes. Temple. 

Contentment , without external honour, is humility ; without 
the pleafure of eating, temperance. Grew's CoJrnol. 

Some place the blifs in addon, fome in cafe, 

Thofe call it pleafure, and contentment thefe. P ope' s Efliiys. 

But now no face divine contentment wears, 

’Tis all blank fadnefs, or continual tears. Pope. 

2 . Gratification. 

At Paris the prince fpent one whole day, to give his mind 
fome contentment in viewing of a famous city. Wotton. 

Conte'rminous. adj. \conterminus , Latin.] Bordering upon; 
touching at the boundaries. 

This infenfibly conformed fo many of them, as were con- 
terminous to the colonies and garrifons, to the Roman laws. 

Hale's Law of England. 

Conterr a'neous. adj. [conterraneus, Lat<] Of the lame 
country. , . Ds 3 . 

To CONTE'ST. V. a. [contefler, Fr. probably from centra 
tefluri, Latin.] Todifputc; to controvert ; to litigate; to 
cal) in queftion. 

’Tis evident, upon what account none have prefumed to 
contejl the proportion of thefe ancient pieces. Dryd. Dufrejn. 

To Conte'st. v. n. Followed by with. 

1 . To ftrive -, to contend. 

The difficulty of an argument adds to the pleafure of con- 
tefling with it, when there are hopes of vidtory. Burnet. 

2 . To vie ; to emulate. 

I do contejl 

As hotly and as nobly with thy love. 

As ever in ambitious ftrength I did 
Contend againft thy valour. Shakefpeare 

Of man, who dares in pomp with Jove contejl. 
Unchang’d, immortal, and fupremely bleft ? PopisOdyJfey. 

Content, n.f. [from the verb. J Difpute; difference; debate. 

This of old no lefs contejls did move. 

Than when for Homer’s birth fev’n cities ftrove. Denham. 
A definition is the only way whereby the meaning of words 
can be known, without leaving room for contejl about it. Locke. 
Leave all noify contejls, all immodeft clamours, and brawl- 

ing language. « , 

Conte'st able. adj. [from contejl.] That may be con.-. - > 
difputable; controvertible. 

Conte'st ableness. n.f. [from conteflable .] 

conteft. a . 

Contestation, n.f. [from contejl}] The a£ of contcitir.g, 

debate; ftrife. ,. 

Doors fhut, vifits foibidden, and, which was worfe, divers 

contejl ations, even with the queen herfelf. - ‘nil 

After years fpent in domeftick, unfociable conte/latior.s, 


Coriolanus. 


Poffibility of 
Dill. 


After years fpent 
found means to withdraw. 


Clarendon, b. viu. 

To 
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To CONTE'X. v. a. [ contcxe , Lat.] To weave together; to 

1 unite bv intcrpofition of parts. , . . . ,„ Ifa lr 

The fluid body of quickhlvcr is contextd with the falls 

carries up in fublimation. 


Boyle. 


Philips. 


Latin.] r The general feries of 
difeourfe; the parts of thedifcouile that precede and follow 

ihe fentencc quoted. ... . . 

That chapter is really a reprcfentation of one, which hath 
only the knowledge, not practice of his duty ; as is mantle 
from the context. _ Hammond on Fundamentals. 

Conte'xt. adj. [from contcw] Knit together ; hrm. 

‘ Hollow and thin, for lighuicfs ; but withal context and firm, 
for ftrenoth. Doom's Pbyfno-Thcology. 

Conte'xt u re. n.f. [from center.] 'Ihe difpofitton of parts 
one amongft others ; the compofition of any dung out of lepa- 
rate parts ; the fyftem ; the conttitution ; the manner ui which 

anv thing is woven or formed. . . , , „ , , 

j [ e W C not of any del icate contexture ; his limbs rather fturay 

, , ■ „ Wotton. 

than dainty. . , 

Kvciy fpecies, afterwards expreffed, was produced from 
that idea, forming that wonderful contexture of created beings. 

Drydcn' s Dufrefnoy , Preface. 

Hence ’gan relax. 

The ground’s conic a ture ; hence T artarian dregs, 

Sulphur, and nitrous fpume, enkindling fierce, 

Bellow’d within their darkfomc caves. 

This apt, this wife contexture of the fca. 

Makes it the fhips, driv’n by the winds, obey ; 

Whence hardy merchants fail from fhorc to fhorc. Blackm. 
Conticna'tion. n.f. [contignatio, Latin.] 

1. A frame of beams or boards joined together. 

We mean a porch, or eloifter, or the like, of one contigna- 
tion, and not in ftoried buildings. Wotton s Architecture. 

2. The act of framing or joining a fabrick. 

Contigu'ity. n.f. [from contiguous.] Aifhial contact ; litua- 

tion in which two bodies or countries touch upon each other. 

He defined magnctical attraction to be a natural imitation 
and difpofition conforming unto contiguity. Brown, b. ii. 
r I he immediate contiguity of that convex were a real fpacc. 

Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 
CONTIGUOUS, adj. \contiguus, Latin.] 

1. Meeting fo as to touch; bordering upon each other; not 
feparatc. 

Flame doth not mingle with flame as air doth with air, or wa- 
ter with water, but only remaineth contiguous, as it comcth to 
pals betwixt confiding bodies. Bacon’s Nat. Hijlory , N°. 31. 
The loud mifrule 

Of chaos far remov’d ; left fierce extremes. 

Contiguous , might diftemper the whole frame. Milt. Pa. Lojl. 

The Eaft and Weft 
Upon the globe, a matbematick point 
Only divides : thus happinefs and mifery. 

And all oxtremes, are ftill contiguous. Denham's Sophy. 
Diftinguifh them by the diminution of the lights and fha- 
dows, joining the contiguous objects by the participation of 
their colours. Drydcn’ s Dufrefnoy. 

When 1 viewed it too near, the two halfs of the paper did 
not appear fully divided from one another, but feemed conti- 
guous at one of their angles. Navton’s Opt. 

2. It has fometimes with. 

Water, being contiguous with air, cooleth it, butmoifteneth 
it not. Bacon s Natural Hi/lory, N 3 . 865. 

Contiguously, adv. [from contiguous.] Without any inter- 
vening fpaces. 

Thus difembroil’d, they take their proper place. 

The next of kin contigiwufy embrace, 

And foes arc funder’d by a larger fpace. 

Conti'guoiisness. n.J. [from contiguous.] 
coherence. 

Co'NTINENCY. \ [«"'“*> L *U0,] 

1. Reftraint ; command of one’s felf. 

He knew what to fay ; he knew alfo when to leave off, a 
continence which is pradlil’cd by few writers. Dryd. Fab. Prcf. 

2. Chaftity in general. 

Where is he? — 

— In her chamber, making a fermon of eontineney to her, 
and rails, and fwcars, and rates. Shak. Tam. of the Shrew. 
Suffer not difhonour to approach 
I h’ imperial feat ; to virtue confecrate, 
lo juft ice, continence , and nobility. Shak. Titus Andronicus. 
3 - 1 ' orbearance of lawful pleafure. 

Content without lawful venery, is continence-, without un- 
lawful, chaftity. Grew’s Cefmol. 

4. Moderation in lawful plea fares. 

Chaftity is cither abftincnce or continence : abflinence is that 
of virgins or w.dows ; continence, of married perfons. Taylor. 

5. Continuity; uninterrupted courfe. 

Anfwers ought to be made before the fame judge, before 
wliom the depofuions were produced, left the continence of the 
courfe ffiould be divided ; or, in other terms, left there fhould 
be a difcontinuance of the caufc. Ay lift's Fa, ergon. 
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CONTINENT, adj. [continent, Latin.] 

1. Chafte; abftcmious in lawful plealures. 

Life 

Hath been as c.ntinent, as chafte, as true, e _ 

As I am now unhappy. Shakefpeare' s Winter s Tale. 

o Rdtrmncd • niodcnitc ; tcmpcrntc. - * r 

I pray you, have a continent forbearance, till the /peed of 


his rage goes flower. Shakefpeare' s King Lear. 

-i. Continuous; connefled. . . ...nn th* 4 

3 The North-call part of Afia is, if not f^xnent with, thd 

Well lide of America, yet certainly it is the leaft disjoined by 
fea of all that coaft of Afia. Brercwood on Languages. 

Continent. >1. J. [continent, I/atin.J 

1. Land not disjoined by the fca from other lands. 

Whether this portion of the world were rent, 

By the rude ocean, from the continent ; 

Or thus created, it was fure defign’d 

To be the facrcd refuge of mankind. alter. 

The declivity of rivers will be fo much the lefs, and there- 
fore the continents will be the lefs drained, and will gradually 
increafe in humidity. . r Bentley's Sermons. 

2 . That which contains any thing. This fenfe is pci haps only 

in Shakefpeare. , 

You fhall find in him the continent of what part a gent c- 
man would fee. _ Shakefpeare s Hamlet. 

O cleave my fides ! 

Heart, once be ftrongci than thy continent. 

Crack thy frail cafe. Shakefp. Anthony and Cleopatra. 

Clofe pent-up guilts, 

Rive your contending continents. Shakefpeare s King Lear. 
To CONTFNGE. v. n. [con lingo, Lat.] To touch ; to reach ; 
to happen. 

Conti'ngence .\n.f. [from contingent.] The quality of being 
Contingency. \ fortuitous; accidental poffibility. 

Their credulities afient unto any prognofticks, which, con- 
ftdering the contingency in events, are only in the prefciencc of 


Drydcn < Ovid. 
Clofe connection ; 

Diil. 


God. 


Brown’s Vulgar E, tours, b. i. c. 3. 


For once, O hcav’n ! unfold thy adamantine book ; 

If not thy firm, immutable decree, 

At leaft the fecond page of great contingency. 

Such as confifts with wills originally free. Drydcn. 

Ariftotle fays, we are not to build certain rules upon the 
contingency of human actions. South s Sermons. 

Contingent, adj. [ contingent, Latin.] Falling out by 
chance; accidental; not determinable by any certain rule. 

Hazard naturally implies in it, firft, fomething future ; fc- 
condJy, fomething contingent. South. 

I firft thoroughly informed myfclf in all material circum- 
ftances of it, in more places than one, that there might be 
nothing cafual or contingent in any one of thofe circumftanccs. 

iVoodxvard.' s Natural Hijlory. 

Contingent, n.f. 

1. A thing in the hands of chance. 

By contingents we are to underftand thofe things which come- 
to pafs without any human forccaft. Grew's CoJ'moI. b. iii. c. 2. 

His underftanding could almoft pierce into future contingents , 
his conjectures improving even to prophecy. South’s Sermons. 

2. A proportion that falls to any perfon upon a divifion : thus, 
in time of war, each prince of Germany is to furnifti his 
contingent of men, money, and munition. 

Contingently, adv. [from contingent.] Accidentally; 
without any fettled rule. 

It is digged out of the earth contingently , and indifferently, 
as the pyritae and agates. Woodward’s Natural Hijlory, p iv. 

Conti'ngentness. n.f [from contingent ] Accidentalnefs. 

Conti'nual. adj. [contirnus, Latin ] 

1. Inccflant; proceeding without interruption; fucceffive without 
any fpace of time between. Continual is ufed of time, and 
continuous of place. 

He that is of a merry heart, hath a continual feaft. Prov. 1 5. 

’Tis all blank fadnefs, or continual tears. Pope. 

2 . [In law.] A continual claim is made from time to time, 

within every year and day, to land or other thing, which, in 
fome rcfpedl, we cannot attain without danger." For exam- 
ple, if I be difleifed of Ijtnd, into which, though I have tight 
into it, I dare not enter, for fear of beating ; it behooveth me 
to hold on my right of entry to the beft opportunity of me 
and mine heir, by approaching as near it as 1 can, once every 
year as long as 1 live ; and fo 1 fave the right of entry to my 
heir <W. 

Conti nually, adv. [from continual.] 

1. Without paufe ; without interruption. 

The drawing of the boughs into the infide of a room 
where a fire is continually kept, hath been tried with grapes. 

Bacon* s Natural Hijlory, N°. 405. 

2. Without ceafing. 

Why do not all animals continually increafe in bignefs 
during the whole fpace of their lives ? Bentley’s Scrm ns 

Continuance, n.f. [from continue.] 

I. Succcffion uninterrupted. 

The brute immediately regards his own prefervation, or the 
conti nuance of his fpecies. Addifon's Spectator, N°. izo. 

2. Permanence 
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Permanence in cnc ftatc. 

Continuance of evil doth in itfe'.f increafe evil. Sidney. 

A chamber where a great fire is kept, though the fire be 
at one flay, yet with the continuance continually hath its heat 
incrcafed. Sidney, b. ii. 

1 hole Romilh cafuifls (peak peace to the confidences of 
men, by (uggefling fomething which fhall fatisfy their minds, 
notwithstanding a known, avowed continuance in fins. South. 

3. Abode in a place. 

4. Duration ; lailingnefs. 

\ ou either fear his humour, or my negligence, that you 
call in queftion the continuance of his love. Shah. Twelfth Eight. 

I heir duty depending upon fear, the one was of no greater 
continuance than the other. Hayward 

l hat pleaiurc is not of greater continuance, which ariles 
from the prejudice or malice of its hearers. Addif. Freeholder. 

5 . Perfeverance. 

1 o them who, by patient continuance in well-doing, feek 
for glory, and honour, and immortality, eternal life. Ro. ii. 7. 

6. Progreflion of time. 

In thy book all my members were written, which in conti- 
nuance were falhioned. Pf cxxxix. 16. 

Continuate. adj. [ continuatus , Latin.] 

1 . Immediately united. 

We are (if him and in him, even as though our very flefh 
and bones fhould be made continuate with his. Hooker, b. v. 

2. Uninterrupted ; unbroken. 

A mod incomparable man breath’d, as it were. 

To an untirablc and continuate goodnefs. Shakefp. Timon. 
Continuation. n f. [from continuate.] Protraction, or fuc- 
ccffion uninterrupted. 

1 hefe things muft needs be the works of providence, for 
the continuation of the fpccies, and upholding the world. Ray. 

T he Roman poem is but the fecond part of the Illias ; a 
continuation of the fame ftory. Dryd. Fables, Preface. 

Conti'nuative. n.f. [from continuate.] An expreflion noting 
permanence or duration. 

To thefe may be added continuatives ; as Rome remains to 
this day, which includes at leafl two propofitions, viz. Rome 
was, and Rome is. IVatts's Logick. 

Continua'tor. n. f. [from continuate .j He that continues or 
keeps up the ferics or fucceffion. 

It feems injurious to providence to ordain away of produc- 
tion which fhould deftroy the producer, or contrive the conti- 
nuation of the fpecies by the ileftruCtion of the continuator. 

Browns Vulgar Err ours, b. iii. c. 15. 
To CONTPNUE. v. n. [ continuer , Fr. continue, Latin.] 

1. To remain in the fame flate. 

The multitude continue with me now three days, and have 
nothing to cat. Mat. xv. 32. 

2. Tolaft; to be durable. 

Thy kingdom fhall not continue. 1 Sa. xiii. 14. 

For here have wc no continuing city, but we feek one to 
come. Heb. xiii. 14. 

3. To perfevere. 

If ye continue in my word, then are ye my difciples in- 
deed. Jo. viii. 31. 

To Continue, v. a. 

1. To protraCt, or repeat without interruption. 

0 continue thy loving kindnefs unto them. Pf xxxvi. 1 0. 

2. To unite without a chafm, or intervening flibftancc. 

The dark abvfs, whofe boiling gulph 
T amcly endur’d a bridge of wond’rous length, 

From hell continu'd reaching th’ utmofl orb 

Of this frail world. Milton s Paradife Lojl, b. ii. /. 1029. 

Mere Priam’s fon, Dciphobus, he found, 

Whofe face and limbs were one continu'd wound ; 

Difhonefl, with lop’d arms, the youth appears, 

Spoil’d of his note, and fhorten’d of his ears. Dryd. JEn. 
Where any motion or fucceffion is fo flow, as that it keeps 
not pace with the ideas in our minds, there the fcrics of a 
conllant continued fucccflion is loft ; and we perceive it not 
but with certain gaps of reft between. Locke. 

You know how to make yourfelf happy, by only continuing 
fuch a life as you have been long accuftomed to lead. Pope. 
Conti'nuedly. adv. [from continued.] Without interruption ; 
without ceafing. 

By perfeverance, I do not underftand a ccntinuedly uniform, 
equal courfe of obedience, and fuch as is not interrupted with 
the leaft a 61 of fin. < Non ,s ’ 

Continues, n.f. [from continue.] Having the power of per- 
feverance. 

1 would my horfe had the fpeed of your tongue, and fo 

good a continuer. Shakefpeare's Much ado about Nothing. 

Continuity, n.f [continuities, Latin.] 

1. Connection uninterrupted ; cohcfion ; clofe union. 

It is certain, that in all bodies there is an appetite of union, 
and evitadon of folution of continuity. Bacons Nat. Hi dory. 

After the great lights there muft be great fhadows, which 
wc call repofes, bccaufc in reality the light would be tired, 
if it were attracted by a continuity ot glittering objects. Dryd. 


CON 


It wraps itfelf about the flame, and bv its continuity l>inde« 
aiiy air or nitre from coming. Addijons Remark >on It™. 


In phyfick. 

That texture or cohcfion of the parts of an animal hodv 
upon the deltruciion of which there is laid to be a folution of 
continuity. . ‘ 

As in the natural body a wound or folution of contmuit ?[ j 
w'orfc than a corrupt humour, fo in the fpiritual. Eac. Ejfays 

The folid parts may be contracted bv dillolving their con- 
tinuity ; for a fibre, cut through, contrails itfelf. ^Arbutim; 

Conti nuous, adj. [continuus, Latin.] Joined together with- 
out the intervention of any fpr.ee. 

As the breadth of every ring is thus augmented, the dark 
intervals muft be diminifhed, until the neighbouring rims be- 
come continuous, and are blended. Newtond Opt 

To whofe dread expanfe. 

Continuous depth, and wond rous length of courfe, 

Our floods are rills. Tbomfon's Summer, l 8 1; 

To CONTO'RT. V. a. [contortus, Latin ] To twill; to 
writhe. 



1 lie vertebral arteries are varioufly contorted. Ray, 

Air feems to confift of fpires contorted into fmall fphere--, 
through the interfticcs of which the particles of light may 
freely pafs. " Cbeync. 

Contortion, n.f. [from contort.] Twill; wry motion; 
flexure. 

Difruption they would be in danger of, upon a great and 
fudden ftretch or contortion. Ray on the Creation. 

How can flie acquire thofe hundred graces and motions, 


and airs, the contortions of 


every 


mufcular 


motion in the 

face ? Swift. 

CONTOUR, n.f. [French.] The outline; the line by which 
any figure is defined or terminated. 

Co'ntp.a. A Latin prepofition ufed in compofition, which 
fignifies againfl. 

CONTRABAND, adj. [contrabando, Ital. contrary to procla- 
mation.] Prohibited; illegal; unlawful. 

If there happen to be found an irreverent expreflion, or a 
thought too wanton, in the cargo, let them be llaved or for- 
feited, like contraband goods. Drydens Fables, Preface. 

To Contraband, v. a. [from the adjedtive.J To import 
goods prohibited. 

ToCONTRA'CT. v. a. [contrail us, Latin.] 

1. To draw together; to fhorten. 

Why love among the virtues is not known, 

Is, that love contrails them all in one. Donne, 

2. To bring two parties together; to make a bargain. 

On him thy grace did liberty beftow ; 

But firft contrasted, that, if ever found, 

His head fhould pay the forfeit. Drydcn's Fables. 

3. To betroth; to affiance. 

The truth is, flic and I, long fince contrasted. 

Are now fo fure that nothing can diffolve us. Shakefpeare. 
She was a lady of the higheft condition in that country, 
and contracted to a man of merit and quality. Toiler, N°. 58. 

4. To procure; to bring; to incur; to draw; to get. 

Of enemies he could not but contrast good flore, while 
moving in fo high a fphere. King Charles. 

He that but conceives a crime in thought, 

ContraSls the danger of an actual fault. Drydens Juv. 

Like friendly colours, found them both unite. 

And each from each contrast new flrength and light. Pope. 
Such behaviour wc contrast by having much converfed with 
perfons of high ftations. Swift. 

5. To fhorten; to abridge; to epitomife. 

To Contra'ct. v. n. 

t . To fhrink up ; to grow fliort. 

Whatever empties the vefi’cls, gives room to the fibres to 
contrast. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2 . To bargain ; as, to contract for a quantity of prpvi/ions. 

Contra'ct. part. adj. [from the verb.] Affianced; contraCied. 

Firft was he contrast to lady Lucy ; 

Your mother lives a witnefi to that vow. Shakcf Rich . Th 

Co’ntract. n.f. [from the verb. Anciently accented on die firft. J 

1. An ait whereby two parties arc brought together ; a bargain; 
a compadt. 

The agreement upon orders, by mutual contract , with the 
confent to execute them by common flrength, they make the 
rife of all civil governments. Temple- 

Shall Ward draw contrasts with a ftatefman’s /kill ? 

Or Japhet pocket, like his grace, a will ? Pop- 

An ait whereby a man and woman arc betrothed to one 
another. 

Touch’d you the baftardy of Edward’s children?— 

-—I did, with his contrast with lady Lucy, 

And his contract by deputy in Fiance. Shake } i Richard I. • 
A writing in which the terms of a baigain arc included. 
Contra'ctedness. n.f. [from contracted.] I he ft atc ^ 
being contracted ; contraction. _ 

Contractibi'lity. n.f. [from contraShble.] Poflibihty 0 
being contracted ; quality of fullering contraction. 


2. 
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Arbuthn. 
Capable of coii- 


Bv this continual contraSlibility and dilatibility by different 
degrees of heat, the air is kept in a conftant motion 
Contra'ct 1 bee. adj. [ from contrast. J 

“tS dilatable and 

be Mated by the adm.lta. of atr. and to Ibbte » 

Contra 'CTIBIBNESS. n.f. [front r 1 1*^ 

*•** th ‘ ° f 

"S?5& endued -£.£<-3 

force, by which they fqueeze and drive the blood ft 11 
force, uy j Arbuthnot on Alumnts. 

forward. . T . , 

CoNtra'ction. n.f. [contraStio, Latin. J 

The ail of contracting or fhortening. - . 

The main parts of the poem, fuch as the fab.e and finti- 
tranflator can prejudice but by om.ffions or con- 

Pope s Effay on Homer . 


l. 


2 . 


ments, no 

traSiions . 

The aCl of flirinking or fhrivehng. 

Oil of vitriol will throw’ the ftomach into involuntary con- 
trail ions. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

ftatc of being contracted, or drawn into a narrow 


3- The 

' Some things induce a contraStion in the nerves, placed in the 
mouth of the" ftomach, which is a great caufc of appetite. Bacon 
Comparin'* the quantity of contraihon and dilatation made 
by all the degrees of each colour, I found it grcateil in the 
. Newton s Opt. 

4. [hi grammar.] The redudion of two vowels or fyllablcs 

5. Any thing in jts ftatc of abbreviation or contraction ; as, the 
uniting is full of contractions. 

Contra'ctor. n.f. [from contrail.] One of the parties to a 

contractor bargain. _ 

Let the meafurc of your affirmation or denial be the un- 
derftanding of your contraStor ; for he that deceives the buyer 
or the feller by fpeaking what is true, in a fenfc not under- 
flood by the other, is a thief. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 
All matches, fricndfhips, and focietics are dangerous 


and 


vi. 


2. 
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This opinion was, /or to ablbrdi tv »d 
unworthy of the con.rmpl.uon and 

InconhltenT- 


Contradi'ctorily. adv. [from antradiSlory.] 

ly with himlelf; oppofitely to others. ntra . 

} Such as have difeourfed hereon, have fo d.vci rfJ> , « • » 
rily, or contradiSlorily delivered thcmfelves, that no affii • 
Lm thence can be reafot.ablv deduced. 
Contradictoriness, n.f [from contradictory.] Oppohtion 

in the higheft degree. 

Cont R a di'ctor Y. adj. [contradiSloriu:, Lati J 

'' ( Y he f ‘ Jews hold^lfat two rabbles fhould ^ppen to 

contradict one another, they were yet bound to beheve the 
contradiStory aflertions ot both. 


ingei 

inconvenient, where the contraSlors are not equals. L' EJlrange. 

To CONTRADPCT. v.a. [contradict), Latin. J 

1 . To oppofe verbally ; to aflert the contrary to what has been 
afltrtcd. 

It is not lawful to confradiSl a point of hiftory which is 
known to all the world, as to make Hannibal and Scipio con- 
temporaries with Alexander. Drydcn’s Dedication, /En. 

2 . To be contrary to ; to repugn ; to oppofe. 

No truth can confradiSt any truth. Hooker, b. ii. feel. p. 

I contradiil your banes ; 

If you will marry, make your loves to me. Shak. K. Lear. 

Contradi'ctf.r. n.f. [from contradict . ] One that contra- 
dicts ; one that oppofes ; an oppofer. 

If no contradiSler appears herein, and the fuit was only 
commenced againft fuch as openly reproached him, in rcfpect 
of his legitimacy, it will finely be good for the inheritance 
itfelf. Aytijfe's Parergon. 

If a gentleman is a little fincere in his reprefentations, lie 
is fure to have a dozen contraditicrs. Swift’s View of Ireland. 
Contradiction, n.f. [from contradiSl.] 


Verbal oppofition ; controverfial afiertion. 

That tongue, 

Infpir’d with contradiStion , durft oppofe 
A third part of the gods. ATiltous Paradife Lojl, 
Oppofition. 

Confidcr him that endurcth fuch contradiSlion of finners 
againft himfclf, left ye tc wearied. Heb. xii. 3. 

3. Inconfiftency ; incongruity in words or thoughts. 

The apoftle’s advice to be angry and fin not, v/as a contra- 
diSlion in their philofophy. Souli's Sermons. 

If truth be once perceived, we do thereby alfo perceive 
whatfoever is falfe in contradiSlion to it. Grcw's Ctfmol. b. ii. 

4. Contrariety,' in thought or efteCl. 

All contradictions grow in thofe minds, which neither abfo- 
lutely climb the rock of virtue, nor freely fink into the lea of 
vanity. Sidney, b. ii. 

Laws human muft be made without contradiSlion unto any 
poiitive law in feripture. Hooker , b. iii. f. 9. 

Can he make deathlefs death ? That were 

Strange contradiSlion, which to God himfclf 

Impoflibic is held ; as argument 

Of weaknefs, not of pow’r. Milton's Paradife Lf, b. x. 
Contra di'ctiqbs. adj. [from centradiSt.] 

1. billed with contradictions ; inconfiftent. 

1 he rules of decency, of government, of juftice itfelf, 
are fo different in one place from what they arc in another, 
t<> party-coloured and contradictious, that one would think 
the Ipecies of men altered according to their climates. Collier. 

2. Inc.ir.ed to contradict ; given to cavil. 

Coni radi ctiousnesj. n.f. [from contradiSl ions] Incon- 
lu.cncy ; contrariety to itfelf. 

Vol, I. 


'itradictory aueruons 01 wu. aru l 

The fchemes of thofe gentlemen are moil alfur.fi and 
contradictory to common fenfe. Addfons heeho.ur N . / • 

2. [In logick.J That which is in the fulled oppoiition, wnere 
both the terms of one propofuion are gppolite to thole of 

Contradictory, n.f A propofition which oppofes another 
in all its terms ; contrariety; inconfiftency. 

It is common with princes to will contract: tone; ; tor it . 
the folecifm of power to think to command the end, and yet 
not to endure the means. . Bacon, Effay 2 c. 

To aferibe unto him a power of eleOion, not to chule this or 
that indifferently, is to make tpe fame thing to lie determined 
to one, and to be not determined to one, which are teutra- 
distorics. Brands. Anjwcr to Hobbs. 

Contradistinction, n.f. [from contradijlinguijh] Diftmc- 
tion by oppofite qualities. 

We muft trace the foul in the ways of intellectual aClions, 
whereby wc may come to the diftinCt knowledge <>i what is 
meant by imagination, in contradiflinSlion to fome other 
powers. “ Gtanvi tie’s Sceff c. 13, 

That there arc fuch things as fins of infirmity, in contra- 
diJiinSticn to thol'c of preemption, is a truth not to lx: 
queftioned. 

To CONTRADISTINGUISH, v. a. [from contra and dtf- 
tinguijh.] To diftinguifli not fimply by differential but by 
oppofite qualities. 

The primary ideas w’c have peculiar to body, as conttradf- 
tinguijhcd to fpirit, are the cohcfion of folid, and confequcntly 
fcparablc parts, and a power of communicating motion by 
impulfe. Lock e. 

Thefe arc our complex ideas of foul and body, as contra- 
dijlinguifhcd. Locke. 

Coktr afi'ssure. n.f [from contra and fiffuref] 

Contufions, when great, do ufually produce a fifTure of 
crack of the fcull, cither in the fame part where the blow was 
inflicted, and then it is called fiffure ; or in the contrary part, 
in which cafe it obtains the name of contrafiffure. IViJetnan. 

To CONTRAI'NDICATE. v.a. [contra and indieo, Lat.] To 
point out fome peculiar or incidental fymptom or method of 
cure, contrary to what the general tenour of the malady 
requires. 

Vomits have their ufe in this malady ; but the age and fex 
of the patient, or other urgent or contraindicating fvmptoms, 
muft be obferved. Harvey on Confumptiansi 

Contraindication, n.f. [from contraindicate.] An indica- 
tion or fymptom, which forbids that to be done which the 
main fcopc of a difeafe points out at firft. Quincy. 

I endeavour to give the moft fimple idea of the diftemper, 
and the proper diet, abftracling from the complications ot the 
firft, or the contraindications to the fecond. Arbuth.' on Aliments, 

Contramu're. n.f [contremur, French.] In tortification, is 
an out wall built about the main wall of a city. Chambers. 

Contrani'tency. n.f [from contra and nitens, Latin.] Re- 
action ; a refiftency againft preflure. Dill. 

Contraposition, n.f. [from c.txtra and poftion.] 

1 . A placing over againft. 

2. In logick. See Conversion. 

Contraregula'rity. «./. [from contra and regularity.] 
Contrariety to rule. 

It is not only its not promoting, but its oppofing, or at 
leaft its natural aptnefs to oppofe die greateft and belt of ends ; 
fo that it is not fo properly an irregularity as a contrareeu- 
^ larity. Norris. 

Contra'riant. adj. [contrariant, from contrarier , French.] 
Inconfiftent ; contradictory : a term of law. 

The very depofitions of witnefles thcmfelves, being falfe, 
various, contrariant , ftngle, inconcludent. Aylifft' s Parergon. 

Co'ntraries. n.f. [from contrary.] In logick, propofitions 
which deftroy each other ; but of which the fallhood of one 
does not eftablifti the truth of the other. 

If two univerfals differ in quality, they arc contraries ; as, 
every vine is a tree, no vine is a tree. Thefe can never be both 
true together, but they may be both falfe. IVatts's Logick. 

Contrariety, n.f. [from contrarietas, Latin.] 

I. Repugnance; oppolilion. 

1 he will about one and the fame tiling may, in contrary 
5 N refpectsj 
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refpects, have contrary inclinations, and that without con- 
tra in- ty. Hooker , b. v. feci. 48. 

It principally failed by late fettingout, and by fome contra- 
riety of weather at fea. ^ Wet ion. 

1 heir religion had more than negative contrariety to virtue. 

Decay of Piety. 

There is a contrariety between thofe things that con- 
fidence inclines to, and thofe that entertain the fenfes. South. 

I here is nothing more common than contrariety of opi- 
nions ; nothing more obvious than that one man wholly dil- 
believes what another only doubts ofv and a third ftcdfaftly 
believes and firmly adheres to. Locke. 

2. Inconftftency ; quality or pofition deftruclivc of its op- 
pofitc. 

Making a contrariety the place of my memory, in her foul- 
nefs 1 beheld Pamela’s fairnefs, Hill looking on Mopfa, but 
thinking on Pamela. Sidney. 

He which will perfectly recover a fick and reftore a difeafed 
body unto health, muft not endeavour fo much to bring it to 
a ft ate of fimple contrariety , as of fit proportion in contrariety 
unto thofe evils which are to be cured Hooker , b. iv. / 8. 

He will be here, and yet he is not here; 

How can thefe contrarieties agree? Shaiejp. Henry IV. p. i. 
Thefe two in ter efts are of that nature, that it is to be feared 
they cannot be divided ; but they will alfo prove oppofite, and 
not refting in a bare diverfitv, quickly rife into a contrariety. 

South's Sermons. 

Contra'rily. adv. [from contrary.] 
j. In a manner contrary. 

Many of them confpire to one and the fame adtion, and all 
this contrari/y to the laws of fpecifick gravity, in whatever 
pofture the body be formed. Ray on the Creation. 

2 . Different ways ; in different directions. 

Thougli all men defire happinefs, yet their wills carry them 
fo contrarily , and confequently fome of them to what is 
evil. Locke. 

Contrariness, n.f. [from contrary.] Contrariety; oppofi- 
tion. Ditt. 

Contr a'rious. adj. [from contrary.] Oppofite; repugnant 
the one to the other. 

God of our fathers, what is man ! 

That T hou towards him, with hand fo various, 

Or might I fay contraries, 

Temper’ll thy providence through his Ihort courfe ? Milton. 
Contr a'riously. adv. [from contrarious.] Oppofitcly; con- 
trarily. 

Many things, having full reference 
T o one confent, may work contr arioufy. Shakefp. Henry V. 
Contra'riwise. adv. [contrary and wife.] See Wise. 

1. Converfely. 

Divers medicines in greater quantity move ftool, and in 
fmnllcr urine ; and fo, eontrariwife, fome in greater quantity 
move urine, and in fmaller ftool. Bacon’s Natural Hiflory. 

Every thing that acts upon the fluids, muft, at the fame 
time, act upon the folids, and eontrariwife. Arbuth. on Alim. 

2 . On the contrary. 

The matter of faith is conftant, the matter, eontrariwife, of 
actions daily changeable. Hooker, b. iii. f. 10. 

T his requeft was never before made by any other lords ; 
but, eontrariwife, they were humble fuiters to have the benefit 
and protection of the Englifh laws. Davies on Ireland. 

The fun may fet and rife : 

But we, cont>arlwife , 

Sleep, after our fhort light. 

One evcrlafting night. Raleigh's Hiflory of the World. 
CONTRARY, adj. [contrarius, Latin.] 

1. Oppofite; contradictory; not fimply different, or not alike, 
but repugnant, fo that one deftroys or obftruCts the other. 

Perhaps fome thing, repugnant to her kind, 

By ftrong antipathy the foul may kill ; 

But what can be contrary to the mind, 

Which holds all contraries in concord llill. Davies. 

2 . Inconfiftent ; difagrccing. 

He that believes it, and yet lives contrary to it, knows that 
he hath no reafon for what he docs. Tillotfon, Serm. v. 

The various and contrary choices that men make in the 
world, do not argue that they do not at all purfuc good ; but 
that the fame thing is not good to every man alike. Locke. 

3. Adverfe ; in an oppofite direction. 

The {hip was in the mtdft of the fea, toflccl with the wa\es; 
for the wind was contrary. Mat. xiv. 24. 

Co'ntrary. n.f [from the adje&ive ] 
t. A thing of oppofite qualities 

N o contraries hold more antipathy, t 

Than I and fuch a knave. Shakefpeard s King Lear. 

He fung 

Whv contraries feed thunder in the cloud. Cowleys Davideis. 

Honour fhould be concern’d in honour s caule ; 

That is not to be cur’d by contraries , 

As bodies are, wbofe health is often drawn 

From rankeft poifons. . Southern s Orconc ■:» 
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A propofition contrary to fome other ; a fact contrary to the 
allegation. ' 

The inftances brought by our author are but flender proofs 
of a right to civil power and dominion in the firft- born, and 
do rather {hew the contrary. Locke. 

3. On the Contrary. In oppofition ; on the other fide. 

He pleaded {till not guilty; 

The king’s attorney, m the contrary , 

Urg’d on examinations, proofs, confeflions 

Of diverfc witnefles. Shakefpeard s Henry VlH. 

If juftice flood on the fide of the finglc perfon, it ought to 
give good men pleafure to fee that right ftiould take place; 
hut when, on the contrary, the comn-.onwcal of a whole nation 
is overborn by private intereft, what good man but muft 
lament ? “ Swift. 

4. To the Contrary. To a contrary purpofe ; to an oppofite 
intent. 

They did it, not for want of inftru&ion to the contrary. Still. 
To Co'ntrary. v. a. [contraries-, t rench.] Tooppofe; to 
thwart ; to contradict. 

When I came to court I was advifed not to contrary the 
king. Latimer. 

Finding in him the force of it, he would no further con- 
trary it, but employ all his fcrvice to medicine it. Sidney. 
CON TRAST, n.f. [contrajlc, Fr.] Oppofition and diflimi- 
litude of figures, by which one contributes to the vifibilitvor 
cffedl of another. 

To Co'ntrast. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1 . To place in oppofition, fo that one figure (hews another to 
advantage. 

2 . To fhew another figure to advantage by its colour or fixa- 
tion. 

The figures of the groups muft not be all on a fide, that is, 
with their face and bodies all turned the fame way ; but mull 
contrajl each other by their feveral pofitions. Dryd. Dufrtfnoy. 
Contra valla'tion. n.f. [from contra and zallo, Latin.] 
The fortification thrown up, by the befiegers, round a city, to 
hinder the fallies of the garrifon. 

When the late czar of Mufcovy firft acquainted himfelf 
with mathematical learning, he praCtifed all the rules of cir- 
cumvallation and contravallation at the fiege of a town in 
Livonia. Watts's LogicL 

To CONTRAVENE, v. a. [ contra and venio, Lat.J To op- 
pofe; toobftrucl; to baffle. 

Contrave'ner. n.f. [from contravene.] He who oppofes 
another. 

Gontrave'ntion. n.f. [French.] Oppofition. 

Yet if Chriftianity did not lend its name to ftand in the 
gap, and to employ or divert thefe humours, they muft of 
neceflity be fpent in contraventions to the laws of the land. Swift. 
Contraye'r va. n.f. [contra, again ft, and yerva, a name by 
which the Spaniards call black hellebore ; and, perhaps, fome- 
times poifon in general.] A fpecies of birthwort growing in 
Jamaica, where it is much ufed as an alexipharmick. Miller. 
Contrecta'tion. n.f. [contrcttatio, Latin.] A touching or 
handling. Ditt. 

Contr i'butary. adj. [from con and tributary.] Paying tri- 
bute to the fame fovereign. 

Thus we are engaged in the objects of geometry and arith- 
mctick; yea, the whole mathematicks mull be contributory, 
and to them all nature pays a fubfidy. Glamiille’s Seep/, c. 2;. 
To CONTRI'BUTE. v. a. [contribuo, Latin.] To give to 
fome common {lock; to advance towards fome common 


defign. 
England 


contributes much more than any other of the 
allies. Addifon cn the State of thedVar. 

His mafler contributed a great fum of money to the Jefuits 
church, which is not yet quite finifhed. Addijon oh Italy. 

To Contribute, v.n. To bear a part; to have allure in 
any adl or effedl. 

Whatever praifrt may be given to works of judgment, there 
is not even a finglc beauty in diem to which the invention 
muft not contribute. Pope's EJfay on Homer . 

Contr ibu'tion. n.f. [from contribute ] 

1 . The adt of promoting fome defign in conjunction with other 
perfons. 

2. That which is given by feveral hands for fome common 
purpofe. 

It hath pleafed them of Macedonia to make a certain con- 
tribution for the poor faints. Rom. xr. 26. 

Beggars are now maintained by voluntary contributions. 

Graunt’s Bills of Morta -ty. 

3. That which is paid for the fupport of an army lying in 1 
country. 

The people ’twixt Philippi and this ground. 

Do ftand but in a forc’d affection ; 

For they have grudg’d us contribution. ShakeJ. fid. Cec/ar. 

Contri'butive. adj. [(com contribute.] That which has the 
power or quality of promoting any purpofe in concurrence 
with other motives. 

As the value of the promifes renders them moft proper in- 
centives 
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centives to virtue, fo the manner of propofing wc flial! mid 
alfo highly contributive to the fame end. Decay of Piety. 

Contributor, n.f. [from contribute.] One that bears a part 
in fome common defign ; one that helps forward, or exerts his 
endeavours to fome end, in conjunction with others. 

f promis’d wc would be contributors , 

And bear his charge of wooing, whatfoe’er. Shakcfptare. 
A grand contributor to our dillcntions is paflion. Dec. of Piety. 
Arc thou a true lover of thy country? Zealous tor its reli- 
gious and civil liberties ? And a chearful contributor to all thole 
publiek cxpenccs which have been thought ncccflary to fecure 
them? . Atterlury. 

Contributor y. adj. [from contribute.] Promoting the fame 
end ; bringing afiiftance to fome joint defign, or increafe to 
fome common flock. 

To CON 1 RESTATE, v. a. [contrfo, Latin.] To fadden ; 
to make lorrowful ; to make melancholy. 

Elacknefs and darknefs arc but privatives, and therefore 
have little or no activity : fomewhat they do contr jlatc , but 
very little. Bacon’s Natm al Hijiory, N°. "3. 

Contrista'tion. n.f. [from conlrijlatc.] The act ot making 
fad; the ftatc of being made fad ; lorrow ; heavinefs of heart ; 
fadnefs ; forrowfulncfs ; glocmincfs ; grief; moan; mourn- 
fulncfs; trouble; difeontent; melancholy. 

Incenfe and nidorous fmells, fuch as were of facrifices, 
were thought to intoxicate the brain, and to difpofe men to 
devotion ; which they may do by a kind of fadnefs and con- 
tr if a tion of the fpirits, and paitly alfo by heating and exalting 
them. Bacon s Natural Hijiory, N°. 932. 

CONTRITE, adj. [ contr it us, Latin.] 

1. Bruifed; much worn. 

2. Worn with forrow ; harrafied with the fenfc of guilt ; pe- 
nitent. In the books of divines contrite is forrowful for fin, 
from the love of God and defire of plcafing him ; and attrite 
is forrowful for flit, from the fear of punifhment. 

I Richard's body have interred now ; 

And on it have beftow’U more contrite tears, 

Than from it ift’u’d forced drops of blood. Shah. Henry V. 

With tears 

Wat’ ring the ground, and with our fighs the air 
Frequenting, Tent from hearts contrite, in fign 
Of forrow unfeign’d, and humiliation meek. Milt. Pa. Lof. 
The contrite finner is reftored to pardon, and, through faith 
in Chrift, our repentance is intitled to falvation. Rogers’s Serm. 

Contri'teness. n.f. [from contrite.] Contrition; repen- 
tance. DiR. 

Contrition, n.f [from contrite.] 

1 . The aCt of grinding ; or rubbing to powder. 

Some of thofe coloured powders, which painters ufe, may 
have their colours a little changed, by being very elaborately 
and finely ground ; where I fee not what can be juftly pre- 
tended for thofe changes, befides die breaking of their parts 
into lefs parts by that contrition. Newton's Opt. 

2 . Penitence; forrow for fin: in the Ariel .fenfe, the forrow 
which arifts from the defire to pleafe God, diftmguilhed from 
attrition, or imperfect repentance produced by dread of hell. 

What is forrow and contrition for fin ? A being grieved with 
the confcience of fin, not only that wc have thereby incurred 
fuch danger, but alfo that we have fo unkindly grieved and 
provoked fo good a God. Hammond’s Pratt. Cat. 

I suits of more plcafing favour, from thy feed 
Sown with contrition in his heart, than thofe 
Which, his own hand manuring, all the trees 
Ot paradife could have produc’d. Melon's Paradife Lof}. 
Your falling, contrition, and mortification, when the church 
and uate appoints, and that cfpccially in times of greater riot 

, a mi S ‘™™- 

My future days fh;.ll be one whole contrition ; 

A chapel will I build with large endowment. 

Where every day an hundred aged men 

Shall all hold up their wither’d hands to heav’n. Dr fen 

Contri cable. adj. [from contrive.] Pofliblc to he planned 
by the mind ; pofflble to be invented and adjufted. 

Jt will hence appear how a perpetual motion may feem 
cafil y contr, valle. Wilkins’s Dadalus. 

I- on i ri vance. n.f. [from contrive.] 

'■ T il e , ° f Contm ; in S ’ e *cogitation; the thing contrived. 

I here is no work impofliblc to thefe contrivances, but there 
may be as muen acted by this art as can be fancied by imam- 

m " on - mm ./, 


, - and a God adore. Bla'tmorSt Crtalrn. 

-hanci phn; difpofition of parts or caufes. 

Uur bodies are made according to the moft curious artifice 

A' ^ conceit ; a plot ; an artifice. T 

Have I not manag’d my contrivance well, 
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One that flept in the contriving luff, and waked to do it. 

Sbakefpcare’s King Lear-. 

What more likely to contrive this admirable frame of the 
univerfe than infinite wifdom. . Tillot/o n. 

Our poet has always fome beautiful defign, which he mil 
eftablifhes, and then contrives the means which will naturally 
conduct him to his end. Dryden. 

2. To wear away. Out of ufe. 

Three a< r cs, fucli as mortal men contrive. Fairy Rhtcen. 

To Contri' v e. v.n. To form or defign; to plan; to 
feheme ; to complot. 

Pleafe ye, we may contrive this afternoon, 

And quaff caroufes to our miftrefs’ health. Shakefpcare. 

Contr Element, n J'. [from contrive.] Invention. Dud. 

Contr i'ver. n.f. [from contrive.] An inventer; 011c that 
plans a defign ; a fchemer. 

I, the miftrefs of your charms. 

The clofc contrii er of all harms. 

Was never call’d to bear my part. S.hakcfpcare s Macbeth. 

Epeus, who the fraud’s contriver was. Denham. 

Plain loyalty, not built on hope, 

I leave to your contriver. Pope: 

None loves his king and country better. 

Yet none was ever lefs their debtor. Swift. 

Scenes of blood and defolation, I had painted as the 
common effects of thofe definitive machines; whereof, he 
faid, fome evil genius, enemy to mankind, muft have been 
the firft contriver. GuUiv. Travels. 

CONTROL,, n.f. [control/, that is, centre role, French.] 

j. A regillcr or account kept by another officer, that each may 
be examined by the other. 

2 . Check; reflraint. 

Let partial fpirits ftill aloud complain. 

Think themfelves injur’d that they cannot reign ; 

And own' no liberty, but wlicre they may, 

Without control, upon their fellows prey. Waller. 

He (ball feel a force upon himfelf from within, and from 
the control of his own principles, to engage him to do 
worthily. South. 

If the finner fhall win fo complete a victory over his con- 
fidence, that all thofe confiderations fhall be able to ftrike no 
terrour into bis mind, lay no reflraint upon his luffs, no con- 
trol upon his appetites, he is certainly too ftrong for the 
means of grace. South's Sermons. 

Speak, what Phoebus has infpir’d thy foul 
For common good, and fpeak without control. Dryd. Hem. 

3. Power; authority; fupcrintcndence. 

The beads, the fifties, and the winged fowls, 

Are their male’s fubjedls, and at then controls. Shakefpcare. 

To Contro'l. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To keep under check by a counter reckoning. 

2. To govern ; to reflrain ; to fubjedl. 

Authority to convent, to control, to punifh, as far as with 
excommunication, whomfoever they fhould think worthy. 

n- ei cr r 1 , Hooker , Preface. 

'jive me a llatl of honour for mine a^e; 

But not a feeptre to control the world. Shakef Tit. Andrcn. 
M ho fhall control me for my works ? Ecclus. v 

I feel my virtue flruggling in my foul ; ’ °* 

But ftronger paflion docs its pow’r control. Dryd. durenrz 

O, deareft Andrew, fays the humble droll, 

Henceforth may I obey, and thou control Prior. 

3. I o overpower ; to confute ; as, he controlled ail the evidence 
of bn adv erf ary. 

As for the time while he was in the Tower, and the man- 
ner of h.s brother s death, and his own efcape, fhe knew they 
were things that a very few could control. Ba on's Henrv V I f 

Controllable, adj. ^ [from control.] Subject to control! 
fubjecl to command ; fubjedt to be over-ruled. 

Paflion is the drunkennefs of the mind, and therefore, in 
its prelent workmgs, not controllable by reafon. South 

Controller, n.f. [from control.] One that has the powe! 
of governing or reftraimng ; a fuperintendent. 

He docs not calm his contumelious fpirit, 

N or ceafe to be an arrogant controller. Shakefp. Henry VI 
■p, . , * le great contra ler of our fate, 

Deign d to be man, and liv’d in low eftate. Dryden 

C ° ZZ £~ [fr ° m Tl “ »«« rf a 

Contro'lment. n. f. [from control.] 

'■ iTX ,a ° f "feMng; , e ft raint; 
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z. Oppofition; rcfifiance ; confutation. Vaviei c« btlartd. 

Were it reafon that wc fhould fuft’er the fame ^ „ r - l 
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It happens in e onlroverjial difeourfes as it docs in the aflault- 
jng of towns, where, if the ground be but firm whereon the 
batteries are erected, there is no farther enquiry of whom it 
is borrowed, nor whom it belongs to, fo it affords but a fit 
rife for the prefent purpofe. Locke , 

Controversy. n.f [ controverfia , Latin.] 

1. Difpute ; debate; agitation of contraiy opinions : a difputc 
is commonly oral, and a controverfy in writing. 

How comcth it to pafs that we are lo rent with mutual con- 
tentions, and that the church is fo much troubled ? If men had 
been willing to learn, all thefe contreverfies might have 
died the very day they were firft brought forth. Hooker, b. i. 
Without controverfy great is the my It cry of gpdlinefs. i Tun. 

Wild controverfy then, w'hich long had flept. 

Into the prefs from ruin’d eloifters leapt. Denham. 

This left no room for controverfy about the title, nor for en- 
croachment on the right of others. . Locke. 

2. A fuit in law. 

If there be a controverfy between men, and they come unto 
judgment, that the judges may judge them, then they (hall 
juftify the righteous and condemn the wicked. Deulr. xxv. i. 

3. A quarrel. 

The Lord hath a controverfy with the nations, fcr. xxv. 31. 

4. Oppofition ; enmity: this is an unufual fenfe. 

The torrent roar’d, and we did buffet it 
With lufty finews; throwing it afide, 

And ftemming it with hearts of controverfy. Shak. Jul. Caf. 
To CONTROVERT, v. a. [controverto, Lat.j To debate ; to 
ventilate in oppofitc books ; to difpute any thing in writing. 

If any perfon fhall think fit to controvert them, he may do 
it very fafely for me. Cheyne's Phil. Princ. 

Con vroveRtible. ad}, [from controvert ] Difputable; that 
may be the caufe of controverfy. 

Difcburfmg of matters dubious, and many controvert the 
truths, we cannot without arrogancy intreat a credulity, or 
implore any farther a /Tent than the probability of our reafons 
and verity of our experiments. Brown’s Vulgar trrours , b. 1. 
Controve'r 1 ist. n f. [from controvert.] Difputant; a man 
verfed or engaged in literary wars or deputations. 

Who can think himfelf fo cqnftderable as not to dread this 
mighty man of demonilration, this prince of controvcrtijts , 
this great lord and pofleflor of firft principles. Tillotfon , P ref cue. 
Conti/m acious. ad}. [ contumax, Latin. J Obltinate; per- 
verfe ; ftubborn ; inflexible. ,. 

He is in law faid to be a contumacious perfon, who, on ms 
appearance afterwards, departs the court without leave. Ayliffe. 

There is another very efficacious method for fulxlumg ot 
the moft obftinatc contumacious (Inner, and bringing him into 
the obedience of the faith of Chrift. Hammond's Fundamental t. 
Contuma'ciously. adv. [from contumacious .] Obftinately; 

(lubboriily ; inflexibly ; pcrverfely. n . 

Contuma'cio- sness. n.f [Worn contumacious.] Ubitinacy; 
pel verjenefs ; inflexibility ; uubbornnefs. _ 

From the defeription I have given of it, a judgment may be 
given of the difficulty and contumacioufnefs of cure. // tjeman. 
CONTUMACY, n.f [front contumacia , Latiu J 

i. Obftinacy ; perverfenefs ; ftubbornnefs; inflexibility. 

Such aits 

Of contumacy will provoke the Higheft 

To make death in us live. Anton s Paradife Lofty b. x. 

1 fin law.] A wilful contempt and difobedicnce to aiw lawful 

fummons or judicial order. filsffe's Par ergon. 

Thefe certificates do only, in the generahw, mention the 
party’s contumacies and difobcdicnce. Ayliffe s 1 arerg . 

Contum e'lioUS. adj. [contumedofus, Latin.] 

j. Reproachful; rude; farcaftick; contemptuous. 

With feoffs and fcorns, and contumelious taunts. 

In open market-place produc’d they me . • 

To be a publick fpcftadc. ShaUfpeare s Henry \ I . V ■ 
In all the quarrels and tumults at Rome, though the peop 
frequently proceeded to rude contumelious language, yet no 
blood was ever drawn in any popular commotions, till he 
time of the Gracchi. Swiften the Defeat. in Athens and Rome. 
1 Inclined to utter reproach ; brutal ; rude. 

Tj,crc is vet another fort of contumelious perfons, who, in- 
Jl £ no \ chargeable wuh .ho citcomtace * 
in-r their wit ; for they ufe none m it. Cover urn. of th Vogue. 

wo 

•3 Productive of reproach ; fliametul ; ignominious. 

3 ‘ As it is in the higheft degree injurious to them, fo is 

C'o^rvME'uousLy. ibmmtmOmS ******* 

oof !L« .0 take fo great offence when they 
are e.tclLka from honours anj offices, a» when jbe.r Pf !o ‘ 

arc trodden upon. «»*? llM 

Fie, lor.ds ; that yqu, being fupreme ‘"•‘c 1 ; ’ 

Thus contumelioufiy fhould break the p«te.. M • 

ConruMt-uotrsniss. ,./.[ ,rorn J W)P> «• 

proaeli. , 
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CONTUMELY, n.f. [contnmelia, Latin.] Rudencfs; con- 
temptuoufiicfs ; bitternefs of language ; reproach. 

If the helm of chief government be in die hands of a few 
of the wealthieft, then laws, providing for continuance there- 
of, muft make the punifliment of contumely and wrong, offered 
unto any of the common fort, (harp and grievous, that fo the 
evil may be prevented. //sever, b. i. feci. 10. 

Th’ opprefl’or’s wrong, the proud man’s contumelyy 
The pang of defpis’d love, the law’s delay. Shake}. Hamlet. 

It was undervalued and deprelled with fomc bitternefs and 
contumely. Clarcndor.y b. viii. 

Why fhould any man be troubled at the contumelies of thofe 
whofc judgment deferves not to be valued ? Tillotfm. 

Eternal contumely attend that guilty title which claims 
exemption from thought, and arrogates to its wearers the pre- 
rogative of brutes. Addifon s CuardiaHy N . 123. 

To CONTUSE, v.a. [, cciitufus , Latin ] 

1. To beat together ; to bruife. 

Of their roots, barks, and feeds, contufed together, and min- 
gled widi other earth, and well watered with warm water, 
there came forth herbs much like the other. Bacon s Nat . H'ijl. 

2. To bruife the flelli without a breach of the continuity. 

The ligature contufcs the lips in cutting them, fo that they 
require to be digefted before they can unite. H'ifemans Surgery. 
Contusion, n.f [from contujto. ] 

1. The aft of beating or bruifing. 

2. The ftatc of being beaten or bruifed. 

Take a piece of glafs, and reduce it to powder, it acquiring 
by contufton a multitude of minute furfaccs, froma diaphanous, 
degenerates into a white body. _ Boyle on Colour-. 

3. A bruife; a comprcffion ot the fibres, diftinguifticd irom a 
wound. 

That winter lion, who in rage forgets 
Aued contufions, and all bruife of time. Shakefp. Henry \ I. 
The bones, in (harp colds, wax brittle ; and all contufions , in 
hard weather, arc more difficult to cure. Bacon s Nat. Hijlory. 
Conval Lily. See Lily of the Valle.y. 

Convalescence. 7 n.f. [from convalefco, Latin.] Renewal 
Convale'scency. J of health ; recovery from a difcafe. 

Being in a place out of the reach of any alarm, fhe teen* 
vered her fpirits to a reafonablc convalt f ence . Clarendon, b. viii. 
CONVALESCENT, adj. [convalefcens, Latin.] Recovering; 

returning to a ftate of health. 

Conve'nable. adj. [convenable, French.] 

1. Confident with; agreeable to; accordant to. Not new 

in ufe. 

He is fo meek, wife, and merciable, , p * 

'And with his word his work is convenable. Spenjer s Fajt. 

2. That may be convened. 

To CONVENE, v. n. [comienio, Latin.] To come together; 

to affemble ; to affociate ; to unite. 

The fire feparates the aqueous parts from the others where- 
with they were blended in the concrete, and brings theminto 
the receiver, where they convene into a liquor. fl -' e ‘ 

There arc fettled periods of their convening, or a liberty 
left to the prince for convoking the lcgiflaturc. , 0i ’ L ‘ 

In (hort-fighted men, whofc eyes are too plump, the rc- 
fraftion being too great, the rays converge and convene xt 1 the 
eyes, before they come at the bottom. Newton s U t t. 

To Conve'ne. v. a. 

1 To call together ; to affemble ; to convoke. 

No man was better pleafed with the convening of tins par- 
liament than myfclf. 

All the faftious and fchifmatical people would 1 frequently, 
as well in the night as the day, convene themfelves by Ae founa 

of a bell. - , 

And now th’ almighty father of the gods ( 

Convenes a council in the bleft abodes. 1 ope s Stall • 

2. To fummon judicially. . . , > • 

By the papal canon law, clerks, “ criminal and civil caufe , 

cannot be convened before any but an ecclefiaftica ju ge. J II 

Convenience. 1 w r fauvtnientia, Latin.] 

Conve'niency. J j 

l ' ^ lTthinJ r n« commanded of God, yet lawful, becaufcper- 
mitted, the queftion is, what light (ball (hef us ‘ 
nieiicy which one hath above another. /*«M, »• J' * 

2. Commodioufncfs; eafe; freedom from difficu tic. , £ 

A man putting all his pleafures into one, is * ke a tra 7‘ 

piitnng all his goods into one jewel: **”%%*!% 

<>rr.f£ 

life, for which he muff be obligeJ 10 otheK. r 

There is another convenience in this method, durin^ 
waiting. Swift’s Directions to the Homan. 

3. Caufe of cafe; accommodation. , vcr .. 

If it have not fuch a Jg ^^ef 

uncomfortable. . , -n j, a ve 

A man alters his mind as the work proceed 3 , ; ant 1 1 

this or that convenience more, of which e 1 P r ,faU. 

When be began. D >^ i ™ %„ e 
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There wee . t»ir of fpcflecte, , . 
fevcral other little conveniences, I did ^ r> ^ 

in honour todifeover. 

2 Fitnefs of time or place. 

^ Ufe no farther means ; 

Rut with all brief and plain coiivenieitcy, 
u‘ me have jodgnrenh 
CONVENIENT, adj. [ conveniens , Latin.] 

, Kit - ftu table • proper; well adapted ; commodious. 

The 5 J moft trivial cpifodes, or under earons, nrc 

tTbfes * « .7 

more “ 

1 '^Health itfclf is but a kind of temper, jptten 
bv a convenient mixture of contrarieties. Arbuth. on A-mmts. 

1 ft has either to or for before the following noun : perhaps it 
ought genmlly to "have for before perfons, and » before 

d 'cfvc me neither poverty nor riches, feed mewkh food"«- 

^ The^ are fome arts that arc peculiarly convenient to hmc: 

particular nations. > oj . 

Conveniently, adv. [from convenient.] 

1. Commodioufly ; without difficulty. 

1 this morning know 

Where we fliall find him moft conveniently. Shakefp Hamlet. 

2 . Fitly ; with proper adaptation of part to part, or of the 

whole to the efleft propofed. . , , 

It would be worth the experiment to inquire, whether or 
no a failing chariot might be more conveniently framed with 
moveable fails, whofe force may be 

lion, equivalent to thofe in a wind-mill. Wilkins s Mat. Mag. 
CONVENT, n.f [ convcntus , Latin.] 

1 . An afl'embly of religious perfons ; a body of monks or nuns. 

He came to Lcicefter ; 

Lodg’d in the abbey, where the reverend abbot. 

With all his convent, honourably receiv’d him. Sh. H. V 111. 

2 A religious houfe ; an abbey ; a monaftery ; a nunnery. 

Or.c feldorn finds in Italy a fpot of ground more agreeable 
than oidinary, that is not covered with a convent. Adtlijon. 
To Convert, v. a. [ convcnio , Latin.] I 0 call before a judge 

or judicature. 

He with his oath 

By all probation will make up full clear. 

Whenever he’s c onvented. Shakefp. Meafure for Mcafure. 

They fent forth their precepts to attach men, and convent 
them before themfelves at private houfes. Bacon’s Henry V II. 
Co'nventicle. n.f. [conventi culum, Latin.] 

1. An affembly ; a meeting. 

They are commanded to abftain from all conventicles of men 
whatfoever ; even out of the church, to have nothing to do 
with publick bufinefs. ^ Ayliffc's Parergon. 

2. An affembly for worfliip. Generally ufed in an ill fenfe, 
including hcrcfy or fchifin. 

It behoveth, that the place where God (hall be ferved by the 
whole church lie a publick place, for the avoiding of privy 
conventicles, which, covered with pretence of religion, may 
for vo unto dangerous praftices. Hooker, b. v. fetl. 12. 

A fort of men, who are content to be fliled of the church 
of England, who perhaps attend its fervice in the morning, 
and go with their wives to a conventicle in the afternoon. Swift. 

3. A fecret affembly ; an affembly where conlpiracies are formed. 

Ay, all of you have laid your heads together, 

(Myfclf had notice of your conventicles) 

And all to make away my guiltlefs life. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
Conve'nticler. n.f [from conventicle. ] One that fupports 
or frequents private and unlawful affemblies. 

Another crop is too like to follow; nay, I fear, it is un- 
avoidable, if the ccirventielers be permitted Hill to fcattcr. Dryd. 
CoNVE'NTtON. n.f. [conventio, Latin.] 

2. The aft of coming together ; union; coalition; junftion. 
They are to be reckoned amongft the moft general affec- 
tions of the conventions, or affociations of fevcral particles of 
matter into bodies of any certain denomination. Boyle. 

2. An affembly. 

Publick conventions are liable to all the infirmities, follies, 
and vices of private men. Swift. 

3. A contraft ; an agreement for a time, previous to a definitive 
treaty. 

Conve'ntional. adj. [from convention.] Stipulated; agreed 
on by compaft. 

Conventional fervices referved by tenures upon grants, made 
out of the crown or knights fervice. Hale’s Com. Law of Engl. 
Conve'ntionar y. adj. [irom convention.] Afting upon con- 
traft ; fettled by ftipujatioris. 

The ordinary covenants of moft conventionary tenants are, 
to pay due capon and due harveft journeys. Carew’s Survey. 
Conve'ntual. adj. [conventucl, F'rench.] Belonging to a con- 
vent : monaftick. 

I hofc are called conventual priors that have the chief ruling 
power over a monaftery. AyUfft's Parerron. 
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Co»»f'NTW«. »./ [from <m«*. J A monk; a nun I 

‘‘I SZ read T 2 Z* of a »! 

Adam could ,.o! Iau E h before be tail. 

To CONVE'RGE. V. n. [converge, Latin ] I o ten 

■“^.tf^s&all the points of any obieft meet 

strain after they have been made to converge by reflexion or 

MEoSS they will make a pielute of 

a white body. ■ r n. 

Enfweepmg tint 

The lower (kies, they all at once comja 'S e Autumn 

Hieh to the crown of heaven. Thonfon s Au. .. . 

Convergent. 7 adj. [from converge ] 1 ending to out poi. 

Converging. ) from different places. 

Conve'rging Series. See Series. written 

Conversable, adj. [from converfe. It is fomctimes • 

anverfible, but improperly ; converfant, converfahon, cowerJabU. ] 
Qualified for convcrfition ; fit for company ; well adapted to 
the reciprocal communication of thoughts; communicative. 
That fire and levity which makes the young ones iearqe 

conver/sble , when tempered by years, makes a gay old age. 

Guardian , N®. 101. 

ConveRsableness. n.f. [from converfalle ] The quality of 
being a pleafing companion ; fluency of talk. 

ConveRsably. adv. [Irom converfuble.] In a convertible 
manner ; with the qualities of a pleafing communicative com- 
panion. 

Conve'rsant. adj. [converfant, French.] 

1 . Acquainted with ; having a knowledge of any thing acquired 
by familiarity and habitude ; familiar : with in. 

The learning and (kill which he had by being converfant m 
their books. Hooker, b. 111. 

Let them make fome towns near to the mountain s iide, 
where they may dwell together with neighbours, and be con- 
verfant in the view of the world. Spcnfei ’s State of Ireland. 

Thofe who arc converfant in both the tongues, I leave to 
make their own judgment of it. Dryden s Dufrefnoy. 

He ufes the different dialcfts as one who had been conver- 
fant with them all. Pope’s Effay on Homer. 

2. Having intcrcourfe with any ; acquainted ; familiar by coha- 
bitation or fellowlhip ; cohabiting: with among or with. 

All that Moles commanded, Jofnua read before all the con- 
gregation of Ifrael, with the women, and the little ones, and 
the ftrangers that were converfant among them. jfof viii. 35. 
Never to be infefted with dJight, 

Nor converfant with eafe and idlencfs. Shakefp. Kmg John. 
Old men who have loved young company, and been con- 
verfant continually with them, have been of longlife. Bacon. 
Gabriel, this day by proof thou (halt behold. 

Thou, and all angels converfant on earth 
With man, or men’s affairs, how I begin 
To verify that folcmn meffage. Milton's Parad. Regained. 
To fuch a one, an ordinary coffeehoufe-gleancr of the city 
is an arrant ftatefman, and as much fuperiour too, as a man 
converfant about Whitehall and the court is to an ordinary 
(hopkeeper. Locke. 

3. Relating to; having for its objeft; concerning: with about, 
formerly in. 

The matters wherein church polity is converfant, are the 
publick religious duties of the church. lleoker, b. iii. 

If any think education, becaufe it is converfant about chil- 
dren, to be but a private and domcltick duty, he has been 
ignorantly bred himfelf. JVctton on Education. 

Difcrction, conlidcrcd both as an accompliftiment and as a 
virtue, not only as is converfant a' out worldly affairs, but as 
regarding our whole cxiftencc. Addif n. Spectator, N°. 2: 6. 

Indifference cannot but be criminal, when it is converfant 
about objefts which are fo far from being of an indifferent na- 
ture, that they are of the higheft importance to ourfelves and 
our country. Addijon's Freeholder , N°. 1 3. 

Conversation, n.f [convcrfatio, Latin] 

1. Familiar dilcourfe; chat; cafy talk: oppofed to a formal 
conference. 

She went to Pamela’s chamber, meaning to joy her thoughts 
with the fweet converfaiion of her filler. • Sidney , l>. ii. 

What I mentioned feme time ago in eoirverfatim, was net 
a new thought, juft then ftavtcd by accident or occafion. Swift. 

2. A particular aft of difeourfmg upon any fubjecl ; as, we had 
a tong converfation on that quejlion. 

3. Commerce; intcrcourfe; familiarity. 

The knowledge of men and manners, the freedom of habi- 
tudes, and converfation with the heft company of both fexes. 

Dryden. 

His apparent, open guilt ; 

I mean his converfation with Shore’s wife. She kef Ri.h. III. 

4. Behaviour; manner of afting in common life. 

Having your converfation honed among the Gentiles. 1 Pet. 

ConveRsative. adj. [from converfe.] "Relating to publick 
life, and commerce with men ; not contemplative.- 

F hiding him little ftuuious and contemplative, (he chofe to 
endue him with converjative qualities of youth. Wotton. 
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i (‘ CONVE RSE, v. n. [converfer, Fr. converfor , Latin.] 

1. To cohabit with ; to hold iutcrcourfc with; to be a com- 
panion to : followed by with. 

Men then come to be furnifhed with fewer or more fimple 
ideas from without, according as the objects they converfe 
with afford greater or Id's variety. ' Lode. 

.By approving the fentiments of a perfon with whom he 
eonverfed , in fuch particulars as were juft, he won him over 
from thofe points in which he was miftaken. Addif Freeholder. 

For him who lonely loves 
To fcck the diftant hills, and there converfe 
H ith nature. Thomfon s Summer . £ /. 1 30. 

2. To be acquainted with ; to be familiar to. 

I will converji witn iron-witted fools. 

And unrelpective boys : none are for me. 

That look into me with confiderate eyes Sbahef. Rich. III. 

3. To convey the thoughts reciprocally in talk. 

Go therefore half this day, as friend with friend, 
Converji with Adam. Milton's Paradije Lojl , b. v. /. 230. 

Much lefs can bird with bead, or fifh with fowl. 

So well converji. Mi ton's Paradife Left, b. viii. 1. 39'}, 

4. Fodifcourfcfamiliarly upon any fubjeCl: with on before the thing. 

Vv e had converjed fo often on that fuhjcct, and he had com- 
municated his thoughts of it fo fully to me, that I had not 
the lead remaining difficulty. Dry den’s Dufrefnoy. 

5. To have commerce with a different fex. 

Being afked by fome of her fex, in how long a time a wo- 
man might be allowed to pray to the gods, after having con- 
verfed with a man ? If it were a hulband, fays file, the next 
day; if a fti anger, never. Guardian , N°. 165. 

Con verse. n.J. [from the verb. It is fometimes accented on 
the firft fy liable, fometimes on the laft. Pope has ufed both : 
the firft is more analogical ] 

t. Converfation ; manner of difeourfing in familiar life. 

His converfe is a fyftem fit. 

Alone to fill up all her wit. Siuift. 

Gen’rous converfe ; a foul exempt from pride. 

And love to praife with reafon on his fide. Pope's EJf. on Crit. 

Form’d by thy converfe , happily to fteer 
From grave to gay, from lively to fevere. Pope's EJJ. on Alan. 

2. Acquaintance; cohabitation; familiarity. 

Though it be neceffitated, by its relation to flefh, to a ter- 
reftria! converfe-, yet it is like the fun, without contaminating 
its beams. Glanville s Apol. 

By fuch a free converfe with perfons of different fcCts, we 
fliall find that there arc perfons of good fenfe and virtue, per- 
fons of piety and worth. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

3. [In geometry.] A propofition is faid to be the conratrfe of 

another, when, after drawing a conclufion from fomething 
firft propofed, we proceed to fuppofe what had been before 
concluded, and to draw from it what had been fuppofed. 
Thus, if two Tides of a triangle be equal, the angles oppofite 
to thofe Tides are alfo equal : the converfe of the propofition is, 
that if two angles of a triangle be equal, the lidcs oppofite to 
thofe angles are alfo equal. Chambers. 

ConveRsely. adv. [from converf.] With change of order; 
in a contrary order ; reciprocally. 

Conversion, n.f [ convcrfio , Latin.] 

1 . Change from one ftate into another ; tranfinutation. 

Artificial converf on of water into ice, is the work of a few 
hours ; and this of air may be tried by a month’s fpace. Bacon. 

There arc no fuch natural gradations, and converf bns of one 
metal and mineral into another, in the earth, as many have 
fancied. Woodward's Natural Hijtory. 

The converf on of the aliment into fat, is not properly nu- 
tation Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. Change from rebrobation to grace, from a bad to a holy life. 

3. Change from one religion to another. 

They palled through Phcnice and Samaria, declaring the 
converf on of the Gentiles. Ads xv. 4. 

4. The interchange of terms in an argument ; as, no virtue is 

vice ; no vice is virtue. _ Chanda s. 

5. Conversion of Equatuns , in algebra, is the reducing ot a 
fra&ional equation into an integral one. 

Conve'rsivk. adj. [from cntv.rje. ] Converfablc; fociablc. 

ToCONVE'RT. v. a. [ converto , Latin.] 

j r To change into another fubftance ; to tranfmutc. 

If the whole atinofphere was converted into water, it would 
make no more than eleven yards water about the earth. Burnet. 

2. To change from one religion to another. 

3. To turn from a bad to a good life. 

He which converted the Turner from the errour of his way, 
Jliali fave a foul from death, and ftiall hide a multitude ot fins. 

"ja. v. 20. 

Then will I teach trail fgreflbrs thy ways, and fibers ftiall 
be converted unto thee. "J' *• 1 

4. To turn towards any point. 

Cryftal will calify into ele&ricity, and convert the needle 
freely placed. Br nun’s Vulgar Erreurs, b. u. c. 1. 

c. To apply to any ufe; to appropriate. 

The abundance of the fea dial! be converted unto thee, the 
forces of die Gentiles ftiall come unto thcc. If. lx. 5. 
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He acquitted himfelf not like an honeft man; for hew/ 
verted title prizes to his own ufe. Arbuthnot on Coins 

b. 1 o change one propofition into another, fo that what was 
the (object of the firft becomes the predicate of the fccond. 

The papifts cannot abide this propofition converted: all fin 
is a tranfgreffion of the law ; but every tranfgrefiion of the 
law is fin. The apoftle theiefore turns it for us: all un- 
righteoufnefs, fays he, is fin ; but every tranfgreffion of the 
law is unrighteoufnefs, fays Auftin, upon the place. Dale 

Io ConveRt. v. 7i. To undergo a change; to be tranf- 
muted. 

The love of wicked friends converts to fear ; 

That fear, to hate. Shatefpeare's Richard II. 

Co'nvert. n.f. [from the verb.] A perfon converted from 
one opinion or one practice to another. 

7 he Jefuits did not perfuadc the converts to lay afidc the ufe 
of images. Stillingfeet’s Defence of Dtfconrfe on Rem. Idol. 

When Platonifm prevailed, the converts to Chriiiianity of 
that fchool, interpieted Holy Writ according to that philo- 

fo P h y- ' Locke. 

Let us not imagine that the firft converts only of Chriftianity 
were concerned to defend their religion. Rogers , Sermon ix. 

Converter, n.f. [from convert.] One that makes converts. 

Convertibi'lity. n. f. [from convertible.] The quality of 
being poffiUle to be converted. 

Convertible, adj. [from convert.] 

1. Sufccptiblc of change; tranfmutable ; capable of tranfmu- 
tation. 

Minerals are not convertible into another fpecies, though of 
the fame genus ; nor are they reducible into another genus. 

Harvey on Confumptions. 

The gall is not an alcali ; but it is alealefeent, conceptible 
and convertible into a corrofive alcali. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. So much alike as that one may be ufed for the other. 

7 hough it be not the real offence of any fubftance, it is 
the fpccihck effcnce, to which our name belongs, and is con- 
vertible with it. Locke. 

Many, that call themfclves Proteftants, look upon our wor- 
fliip to be idolatrous as well as that of the Papifts, and put 
prelacy and popery together, as terms convertible. Swift. 

ConveRtibi. y. adv. [from convertible.] Reciprocally; with 
interchange of terms. 

There never was any perfon ungrateful, who was not alfo 
proud ; nor, convertibly, any one proud, who was not equally 
ungrateful. South’s Sermons. 

Co'nvertite. n.f. [convert!, French.] A convert; one con- 
verted from another opinion. 

Since you are a gentle convertite , 

My tongue ftiall hufli again this ftorm of war. Sh. K. John. 

Nor would I be a convertite fo cold. 

As not to tell it. Donne. 

CO'NVEX. adj. [cortvexus, Latin.] Rifing in a circular form; 
oppofite to concave. 

It is the duty of a painter, even in this alfo, to imitate the 
convex mirrour, and to place nothing which glares at the bor- 
der of his picture. Dryden’s Dufrefnoy. 

An orb or ball round its own axis whirl ; 

Will not the motion to a diftance hurl 

Whatever duft or land you on it place. 

And drops of water from its convex face ? Blaekm. Creation. 

Co'nvex. n.f. A convex body; a body fwclling externally into 
a circular form. 

A comet draws a long extended blaze ; 

P rom Eaft to Weft burns through th’ ethereal frame, 

And half hcav’n’s convex glitters with the flame. Tickel. 

Conve'xed. particip. adj. [from convex . ] Formed convex; 
protuberant in a circular form. 

I11 their natural figure they arc ftraight ; nor have they 
their fpine convcxed, or more confidently embowed than 
cither ftiarks, porpofes, whales, and other cetaceous animals. 

Brown’s Vulgar Erreurs , b. v. c. 2. 

Conve'xedly. adv. [ from lomexei ] In a convex form. 

7 hey be drawn convexcdly crooked in one piece; yet the 
dolphin, that carrieth Arion, is concavoufly inverted, and 
hath its fpine deprefled. Brown s Vulgar Erreurs, b. v. c. 2. 

Con ve'xity. n.f. [from convex.] Protuberance in a circular 
form. 

Convex glaflcs fupply the defect of plumpncfs in the eye, 
and, by increafing the refraction, make the rays converge 
fooncr, fo as to convene diftiniflly at the bottom of the eye, 
if the glafs have a due degree of convexity. Newton s Oft. 

If the eye were fo piercing as to defery even opake and 
little objects a hundred leagues off, it would do us little let- 
vice ; it would be terminated by neighbouring hills and wooi.s, 
or in the largeft and eveneft plain, by the very convexity of the 
earth. 

Conve'xly. adv. [from convex.] In a convex form. 

Almoft all, both blunt and (harp, are convexly conical, 
they arc all along convex, not only per ambiturn , but between 
both cuds. Gr ntfs A'hj<* ur,lt 

CoNVeRnEss. n.f. [from convex.] Spheroidical protuberance, 
convexity. „ 
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Convf.xo-concave. etdj. Having the hollow on the inlide, 
corrcfpondiug to the external protuberance. 

7‘hcfc are the phenomena of thick convexo-concave piatcs of 
glafs, which are every where ot the fame thicknefs. Feu ton. 
To CONVE'Y. v. a. [torn eh:, Latin*] 

1. To carry ; ro tranfport from one place to another. 

Let letters be given me to the governours beyond the river, 
that they may convey me over ’till I conic into Judea. Nc ! \ ii. 7 . 

I will tonvey them by fea in floats, unto the place thou fli.dt 
appoint me. 1 kings, v. 9. 

2. To hand from one to another. 

A divine natural right could not be conveyed down, wit.iout 
any plain, natural, or divine rule concerning it. Lode. 

3. 7 Vi remove fecretiy t» - n 

There was one conveyed out of my houfc yeflerday in tins 
bafket. ‘ Shatefpeare’s Merry Wives of H'indjor. 

4. To bring any thing, as an inftrument ol tranlmiffion ; to 
tran fm it. 

Since there appears not to he any ideas in the mind, before 
the fcnlcs have convened any in, I conceive that ideas in the 
underllanding arc coeval with fenfation. Locke. 

5. 7 'o transfer ; to deliver to another. 

Adam s property or private dominion could not convey any 
fovereignty or rule to his heir, who, not having a right to in- 
herit all his father’s pofteflions, cruld not thereby come to have 
any fovereignity over his brethren. Locke. 

6. To impart, by means of fomething. 

What obfeured light the hcav’ns did grant. 

Did but convey unto cur fearful minds 
A doubtful warrant of immediate death. Shak. Com. of Err. 
Men fill one another's heads wiih noife and founds, but con- 
vey not theieby their thoughts. Locke. 

That which ufes to produce the idea, though conveyed in by 
the ufual organ, not being taken notice of, there follows no 

fenfation. Locke. 

Some fingle imperceptible bodies muft come from them to 
the eyes, and thereby convey to the brain fome motion which 
produces thofe ideas. Locke. 

Tncy give energy to our expreffions, and convey our thoughts 
in more ardent and intenfe phrafes, than any in out own 
tongue. Addijotts Speitator, N g . 403. 

7. To impart; to introduce. 

Others convey themfclves into the mind by more fenfes than 
one. Locke. 

8. To manage with privacy. 

I will convey the bufincfs as I fliall find means, and acquaint 
you withal. Shatefpeare’s King Lear. 

Conveyance, n.f. [from c-nvey.] 

1. The act of removing any thing. 

7 'eli her, thou mad’ft away her uncle Clarence, 

Her uncle Rivers ; ay, and for her fake, 

Mad’ft quick conveyance with her good aunt Ann. Sh. R. III. 

2. Way for carriage or tranfportation. 

Following the river downward, there is conveyance into the 
countries named in the text. Raicigb’s Hifory of the World. 

Iron works ought to be confined to places, where there is 
no conveyance for timber to places of vent, fo as to quit the 
coft of the carriage. T intple. 

3. The method of removing fec.rctlv from one place to another. 

Your hulband’s here at hand ; bethink you of fome convey- 
ance : in the houfe you cannot hide him. Shukefpeare. 

4. 7 'he means or inftrument by which any thing is conveyed. 

Wepowt upon the morning, arc unapt 
To give or to forgive ; but when we’ve 
Stuff’d thefe pipes, and thefe conveyances of blood. 

With wine and feeding, we have fupplcr fouls. Sh. Coriolan. 

5. I ranfmiffion ; delivery from one to another. 

Our author has provided for the defeending and conveyance 
down of Adam’s monarchical power, or paternal dominion, 
to poftcrity. Locke. 

6. Act ot transferring property ; grant. 

Doth not the ad of the parent, in any lawful grant or con- 
veyance, bind their heirs for ever thereunto ? Spetf. on Inland. 

7. Writing by which property is transferred. 

1 he very conveyances of his lands will hardly lie in this box ; 
and muft the inheritor himfelf have no more? Shake/. Hamlet. 

I bis begot a fuit in the Chancery before the lord Coventry^ 
who found the conveyances in law to be fo firm, that in jufticc 
, hc muft decree the land to the carl. Clarendon, b. viii. 

8. Secret management; juggling artifice; private removal; 
fecret fubftitution of one thing for another. 

It cometh herein to pafs with men, unadvifedly fallen into 
error, as with them whofc ftate hath no ground to uphold it, 
but only the help which, by fubtilc conveyance , they draw out 
ot carnal events, arifing from day to dav, ’till at length thev 
he clean Ipent. * Hooker, b.Yn. f I 

CAole conveyance, and each practice ill 
Of cofinagc and knavery. Spenfer’s HubbereTs Tale. 

i am this day come to furvey the Tower ; 

5,nc ,c Henry’s death, I fear, there is conveyance. Sh. H. VI, 
t-an they not juggle, and with flight 
Conveyance play with wrong and right. Hudibras, p. ii. 2 . 
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Conveyancer, n.f. f from conveyance.] A lawyer who 
draws writings by which property is transferred. 

ConveYkr. n.f [from convey . ] One who carries or 
mits any tiling from one place or pci foil to another. 

The conveyers of waters of thefe times content themlth cs 
with one inch in fix hundred feet. Hrerewood or. languages. 

Thofe who ftar.d before earthly princes, in the neareit de- 
cree of approach, who are the Hifpenfers of their favours, 
and conveyers of their will to others, do, on that very account, 
challenge high honours to themiclves. A; ter bury s Sermons. 

To CONVICT, v. a. [convince, Latin.] 

1. To prove guilty ; to dctc£t in guilt. 

And they which heard it, being corn/ tided by their own con- 
fidence, went out one by one. /!?. vm. 9. 

7'hings, that at the firft fiicw feemed poffiblc, by tipping 
up the “performance of them, have been convicted « ini- 
ability. . Eton’s Holy liter. 

2. To confute ; to difeover to be falle. 

Although not only the reafon ot any head, but experience 
of every hand, may well convttl it, yet will it not by civers 
be rejected. Lrowit’s Vulgar Errour s, b. ii. c. 6. 

Conm'ct. adj. [rather the participle of the verb.] Convicted; 
detected in guilt. 

Before I be convict by courfe of law. 

To threaten me with death is moft unlawful. Shak. R. IIL 
By tlie civil law a perfon convitt , or confeffing his own 
crime, cannot appeal. Myff' 5 Parergon. 

Convict a papift he, and I a poet. Pope’s 1. if. of Hor. 

Co'nvict. n.J. [from the verb.] A perfon caftattne bar; one 
found guilty of the crime charged againft him ; a criminal de- 
tedlcd at his trial. , 

On the lcore of humanity, the civil law allows a certain 
fpace of time both to the convict and to peifons confeffing, in 
order to fatisfy the judgment. Ayiifjcs t 'arerg-.n. 

Convi'ction. n.f. [from conviSl. ] 

1. Dcte&ion of guilt, which is, in law, cither when a mar. is 

outlawed, or appears and confeffes, or elfc is found guilty bv 
the inqueft. Cow cl. 

The third beft abfent is condemn’d, 

Convidt by flight, and rebel to all law ; 

Conviction to the lerpent none belongs. AliltoPs Par. I.cf. 

2. The a£t of convincing; confutation; the adt of forcing 
others, by argument, to allow a pofition. 

When therefore the apoftle requireth hability to convidt 
hcreticks, can we think he judgeth it a thing unlawful, and 
not rather needful, to life the principal inftrument of their 
conviP.ion, the light of reafon. Hooker , b. iii. f. 8. 

The manner of his conviction was defigned, not as a pecu- 
liar privilege to him ; but as a ftanding miracle, a laiting ar- 
gument, for the conviction of others, to the very end of the 
world. Attcrbury’s Sermons. 

Their wifdom is only of this world, to put falfe colours 
upon things, to call good evil, and evil good, againft the con- 
viction of their own con fciences. Swift. 

Convi'ctive. adj. [from convict.] Having the power of con- 
vincing. 

To CONVINCE, v. a. [convinco, Latin.] 

1. 7 'o force another to acknowledge a conteftcd pofition. 

That which I have all this while been endeavouring to con- 
vince men of, and to perfuade diem to, is no other hut what 
God himfelf doth particularly recommend to us, as proper for 
human confidcration. TiUotjbn. 

But having fluffed cv’ry form to ’fcape. 

Convinc'd of conqucft, he refum’d his fhape. Dryd. Virg. 
Hiftory is all the light we have in many cafes, and we re- 
ceive from it a great part of the ufeful truths wc have, w’ith a 
convincing evidence Locke. 

2. To convict ; to prove guilty of. 

To convince all that are ungodly among them, of all their 
ungodly deeds. “ ' 7^15. 

The difeoverv of a truth, formerly unknown, doth rather 
convince man of ignorance, than nature of errour. Raleigh. 

O feck not to convince me of a crime, 

^ Which I can ne’er repent, nor can you pardon. Dryden. 

3. To evince; to prove ; tomanifeft; to vindicate 

Your Italy contains none fo accomplifhed a courtier, to 
convince the honour of my miftrefs. Shatefpeare's Cymbeline. 

4. To overpower; to furmount. This feme is* now obfolete. 

7 ’hcrc arc a crew of wretched fouls 
7 'hat ftay his cure ; their malady convinces 
The great cflliy of art Shakefpcare' s Macbeth . 

Knaves be fuch abroad, 

Who having, by their own importunate fuit, 

Or voluntary dotage of fome miftrefs. 

Convinc'd or fupplcd them, they cannot cliufe 

But they muft blab. ' Shakefpcare' s Othello. 

When Duncan is afleep, his two chamberlains 
Will J, w ith wine and walll-l, fo convince 
7 ’hat memory, the warder of the brain, 

Shall be a fume. Shakejjkaris Macbeth. 

v^onvi ncement. n.f. [from convince.] Conviction. 
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It that be not convincement enough, let him weigh the other Co'nvoy. n.f. [from the verb. Anciently tire accent was on 


Decay of Piety 


fpake to them in 
Si eine . . 


alio. 

Convi'ncible. adj. [from convince.} 

1. Capable of conviction. 

2. Capable of being evidently difproved, or detected. 

Upon what uncertainties, and alfo convincible falfitics, they 
often created fuch emblems, we have elfewhere delivered. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iii. c. 9. 
Convincingly, adv. [from convince . ] In fuch a manner as 
to leave no room for doubt or difpute ; fo as to produce con- 
viction. 

This he did fo particularly and convincingly , that thofe of 
the parliament were in great confufion. Clarendon , b. viii. 

The refurre&ion is fo convincingly attcfled by fuch perfons, 
with fuch circumilanccs, that they who confider and weigh 
the teftimony, at what diftance foever they are placed, can- 
not entertain any more doubt of the rcfurre&ion than the 
crucifixion of Jefus. Attcrbury's Sermons. 

Convi'.n’cincness. n. f. [from convincing.} The power of 
convincing. 

To CONVl'VE. v. a. [ convive , Latin.] To entertain ; to 
feaft. A word, I believe, not elfewhere ufed. 

Firfl, all you peers of Greece, go to my tent. 

There in the full connive you. Shakefp Tr.ilus and Creffida. 
Convi'val. \adj. [convivalis, Latin.] Relating to an euter- 
Convi'vial. ) tainment; fcftal; focial. 

I was the firfl: who fet up feftivals ; 

Not with high taftes our appetites did force, 

But fill'd with converfation and difeourfe ; 

Which fcafts, convivial meetings w'e did name. Denham. 
Conu'ndrum. n.f. A low jeft ; aquibble; a mean conceit: 
a cant word. 

Mean time he fmoaks, and laughs at merry tale, 

Or pun ambiguous, or conjendrum quaint. Philips. 

To CO'N VOCATE. v. a. [convocc, Lat ] To call together ; 

to fummon to an aflembly. 

Convocation, n.f. [ convocatio , Latin.] 

1 . The a£t of calling to an aflembly. 

Diaphantus making a general convocation , 
this manner. 

2. An aflembly. 

On the eighth day fhall be an holy convocation unto you. 

Lev. xxiii. 20. 

3. An aflembly of the clergy for confultation upon matters cc- 

clcfiaftical, in time of parliament; and as the parliament con- 
fifts of two diflindt houfes, fo docs this ; the one called the 
upper houfc, where the archbifhops and btfhops fit feverally 
by themfelves ; the otlier the lower houfe, where all the refl 
of the clergy arc reprefented by their deputies. Ccwel. 

1 Have made an offer to his majefly. 

Upon our fpiritual convocation, 

As touching France, to give a greater fum 
Than ever at one time the clergy yet ^ 

Did to his prcdcceflors part withal. Shakefpeare's Henry Tv . 
This is the declaration of our church about it, made by 
thofe who met in convocali n Still ngfl. Def. of Dife.on Ro. Ido.. 
To CONVO'KF.. v. a. [convoco, Latin.] To call together; 
to fummon to an aflembly. . 

Aflemblies cxercifc their legiflature at the times that their 
conffitution, or their own adjournment appoints, if there be 
no other way preferibed to convoke them. Locke. 

When next the morning warms the purple Faft, 

Convoke the peerage. Pope’ s Odyjfiy, b. i. 1 . 354- 

The fenate originally confiftcd all of nobles, the people 
being onlv convoked upon luch occafions as fell into their cog- 
nizance. Swift. 

To CON VCVLVF. v. a. [convolve, Latin.] To roll together ; 
to roll one part upon another. 

He writh’d him to and fro convolv'd. Milton. 

Us’d to milder feents, the tender race 
By thoufands tumble from their honey’d domes. 

Convolv'd and agonizing in the duft. Thomfon's Autumn. 
Convoluted, part, [of the verb I have found no example ] 

Twilled ; rolled upon itfelf. . 

This differs from Mufcovy-glafs only in this, that the plates 
of that are flat and plain, whereas thefe are convoluted and 
infk-fled. Woodward on FoJ/ils. 

Convolu'tion. n. f. [convoluho, Latin.] 

1. The a<ft of rolling any thing upon itfelf; the ftatc of being 

rolled upon itfelf. „ . , , 

Cbferve the convolution of the faid fibres in all other glands, 
in the fame or fomc other manner. Greta's Cbftnol. b. 1. c. 5. 
A thoufand fecrct, fubtlc pipes bellow. 

From which, by num’rous convolutions wound, 

Wrap’d with th ’attending nerve, and twilred round. Blackm. 

2. The Hate of rolling together in company. 

And tofs’d wide round. 

O’er the calm fea, in convolution i wife 
The feather’d eddy floats. Thomfon's Autumn , l. » 45 - 

To CONVO'Y. v.a. [1 conveyer , Fr. from conviare, low Latin.] 
To accompany by land or fea for the fake of defence ; as, he 
•was convoyed by flaps of war. 


the laft fyllablc ; it is now on the firfl.] 

1 . Attendance on the road by way of defence. 

Sifter, as the winds give benefit. 

And ccnvoy is afliftr.nt, do not fleep, 

But let me hear from you. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

Such fellows will learn you by rote where fervices were 
done ; at fuch a breach, at fuch a convoy. Shakefp. Henry V. 

Had not God fet peculiar value upon his temple, he would 
not have made htmfelf his people’s convoy to fecure them in 
their paflage to it. South’s Sermons. 

My foul grows hard, and cannot death endure, 

Your convoy makes the dangerous way fecure. Dryd. Anreng. 
Convoy fliips accompany their merchants ’till they may piu- 
fecute the voyage without danger. Dryden's Pref. Dufrefno\. 

2. 'T he a£T of attending as a defence. 

Swift, as a Ibarkle of a glancing ftar, 

I Tboot from heav’n to give him fafe convoy. Milt. Par. R 
Co'ndsance. n.f. [conoifance, French] Cognilaiice; notice; 
knowledge. A law term. 

To CONVULSE, v.a. [cmviifus, Latin.] To give an irre- 
gular and involuntary motion to the parts of any body. 

Follows the lool’cn’d, aggravated roar, 

Enlarging, deepening, mingling, peal on peal, 

Crufh’d horrible, convnljing heaven and earth. Tho/nf Summ. 
Convulsion, n.f [ convujio , Latin.] 

1. A convulfion is an involuntary contradlion of the fibres and 

mufcles, whereby the body and limbs are preternaturally 
diftorted. Quincy. 

If my hand be put into motion by a convulfion , the indiffe- 
rency of that operative faculty is taken away. Locke. 

2 . Any irregular and violent motion ; tumult ; commotion ; 
difturbance. 

All have been fubjetft to fome concuflions, and fallen under 
the fame convulfions of ftate, by diflentions or invafions. Temple. 
Convu lsive, adj. [convul/if, French.] 1 hat which produces 
involuntary motion ; that which gives twichcs or fpafms. 

They are irregular and convulfive motions, or ftrugglings of 
the fpirits. Hate’s Origin of Mankind. 

Shew me the flying foul’s convulfive ftrife. 

And all the anguilh of departing life. Dryden's Aurengzebe. 

Her colour chang’d, her face was not the fame. 

And hollow groans from her deep fpirit came: 

Her hair flood up ; convulfive rage poflefs’d 
Her trembling limbs, and heav’d her lab’ring breaft. Dryd. 
In filcnce weep. 

And thy convulfive forrows inward keep. Prior. 

CO'N Y. n.f. [ kanin. Germ, c mini l or cohnin, Fr. cuniculus, 
Latin.] A rabit; an animal that burroughs in the ground. 
With a (hort-lcgg’d hen. 

Lemons and wine for fatice ; to thefe a cony 
Is not to be dcfpair’d of, for our money. Ben. John/. Epig. 
The hufbandman fuffers by hares and cony:, which eat the 
corn, trees. Mortimer' S Hujlandry. 

Cony-borough. 7i f. A place where rabbits make their 
holes in the ground. 

To Co'nyc atch. v.n. To catch a cony, is, in the old cant 
of thieves, to cheat ; to bite ; to trick. 

I have matter in my head againft you, and againfl your 
conycatchirig rafcals. Shakefp. Merry H ives f IVmdJor. 

Co'nycatcher. n.fi. A thief; a cheat; a (harper; a 
tricking fellow ; a rafeal. Now obfoletc. 

To Coo. v.n. [from the found.] To cry as a dove or pigeon. 
The flock-dove only through the foreft cooes. 
Mournfully hoarfe. Thomfon’s Summer, l. 

COOK, n. fi [coquus, Latin.] One whofc profeflioti 

drefs and prepare vi&uals for the table. _ 

One miftrefs Quickly, which is in the manner of his nurlc, 
or his dry nurlc, or his cook, or his laundry, his wafher, an 
his wringer. Shakefpeare's Merry IVivcs of IVindfor. 

The new born babe, by nurfes overlaid, 

And the cook caught within the raging fire he made. Dryden. 
Their cooks could make artificial birds and fifties, in default 
of the real ones, and which exceeded them in the cxquihte 
nefs of the tafle. . Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Cook-maid. n.f. [cook uni maid.] A maid that drci.es pro- 
vifions. , . • 

A friend of mind was lately complaining to me, that nis 
wife had turned off one of the belt cook-maids in Engl an ■ 

Addifon' s Freeholder, In*. 3^’ 
Cook-room. n.f. [cook and room.] A Room :n which pn/.i- 
fions arc prepared for the (hip’s crew. 

To Cook. v. a. [coquo, Latin.] 

1. To prepare vidluals for the table. 

Who can but think, that had either of the crime 
been cooked to their palates, they might have changed mcUts. 

Decay of Duly. 

2. To prepare for any purpofe. , .. 

Hanging is the word, Sir ; if you be ready for t ia - > 
are well cookt. Shak.fi. are s Cpnbebni. 

Co'okery. n. f [from cook ] The art of dreffmg vittua.s. 

Some man’s wit Folin J 
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Found th’ art of cook’ry to delight hisfenfe : 

More bodies arc confum'd and kill’d with it. 

Than with the fword, famine, or pcfldcncc. > "e'.V 

Ev’ry one to cookery pretends. King s Art of U Aery. 
Thefe are the ingredients ot plants before they are pre- 
pared by cookery. Arbuthnot on Mmcnts. 

COOL. adj. [koelen, Dutch.] 

j. Somewhat cold; approaching to cold. 

He fet his leg in a pale-full, as hot as he could we 
it, renewing it as it grew cool. 

2 . Not zealous; not ardent; not angry; not fond; without 

Copf!°U./ Freedom from heat ; foft and refrefliing coldnefs. 
But fee, where Lucia, at her wonted hour, 

Amid’ the cod of yon high marble arch, ~ 

Enjoys the noon-day breeze. Addijon s Cato. 

Philander was enjoying the cool of the morning, among the 
dew's that lav on every thing about him, and that gave the air 
a frefhncfs. ' M dfoti on Ancient Medals. 

'To Cool. v.a. [koelen, Dutch.] 

1. To make cool ; to allay heat. . , 

Snow they ufe in Naples inftcad of icc, becaufc, as they 
fav, it cools or congeals any liquor foor.er. Addifon on Bct/y. 

Jelly of currants, or the jelly of any ripe (ubacid fruit, is 
costing, and very agreeable to die ftomach. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
z. To quiet paflion ; to calm anger ; to moderate zeal. 

It is but as a body flight diftemper’d. 

Which to its former ftrength may be reflor’d. 

With good advice and little medicine; 

My lord Northumberland will foon be cool’d. Shah. II. IV. 
lie will keep his jealoufy to himfelf, and repine in private, 
becaufc lie will be apt to fear fome ill cfteift it may produce in 
cooling your love to him. Addifon* s Spectator, N . 171. 

They tell us, that had they thought they had been fighting 
only other people’s quarrels, perhaps it might have cooled their 
zeal. Swift. 

To Cool. v. n. 
j. To grow lefs hot. 

2. To grow lefs warm with regard to paflion or inclination. 

My humour (hall not cool-, I will inccnfe Ford to deal with 
poifon ;*I will poflefs him with ycllowmefs. Sh. M. W. of W. 
You never cool while you read Homer. Dryd. Fab. Preface. 
I’m impatient ’till it be done ; I will not give myfelf liberty 
to think, left I fhould cool. Congreve' sOld Batchelor. 

Co'oler. n.f. [from aoh] 

1. That which has the power of cooling the body. 

Coolers arc of two iorts ; firfl, thofe which produce an im- 
mediate fenfe of cold, which arc fuch as have their parts in 
lefs motion than thofe of the organs of feeling; and fccondly, 
fuch as, by particular vifeidity, or grofliiefs of parts, give a 
greater confiftcncc to the animal fluids than they had before, 
whereby they cannot move fo fall, and therefore will have 
lefs of that inteftme force on which their heat depends. The 
former are fruits, all acid liquors, and common water ; and 
the latter arc fuch as cucumbers, and all fubftances producing 
vifeiditv. Quincy. 

In dogs or cats there appeared the fame ncceflity for a cooler 
as in man. Harvey on Coiifumptions. 

Acid things were ufed only as coolers. Arbuthn. on Aliments. 

2. A vcffcl in which any thing is made cool. 

Your firfl wort being thus boiled, lade off into one or more 
coolers, or cool-backs, in which leave the fullagc behind, and 
let it run oft' fine. Mortimer's Art of Husbandry. 

Co'olly. adv. [from cool.] 

1. Without heat, or (harp cold. 

She in the gelid caverns, woodbine wrought. 

And frefh bedew’d with ever-fpouting dreams. 

Sits coolly calm. Thomfon’s Summer, l. 455. 

2. Without psflion. 

Motives that addrefs themfelves coolly to our reafon, arc 
fitted to be employed upon reafonable creatures. Atterbury. 
Cc/oi.n ess. n.f. [from cod.] 

1. Gentle cold ; a foft or mild degree of cold. 

I bis difference confifteth not in the heat or coolnefs of 
fpirits; for cloves, and other fpiccs, naptha and petroleum, 
have exceeding hot fpirits, hotter a great deal than oil, wax, 
or tallow, but not inflamed. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory. 

I he toad loveth (hade and coolnefs. Bacon's Nat. Hi/lory. 

Yonder the harveft of cold months laid up. 

Gives a frefh co lnef to the royal cup; 

.' here ice, like cryftal, firm and never loft, 

'I empers hot July with December’s froft. Waller. 

The (heep enjoy the coolnefs of the (hade. Diyd. Fir*. 

2. VV ant of affeition ; difindination. 

1 hey Parted with fuch coolnefs towards each other, as if 
they fcarce hoped to meet again. Clarendon, b. viii. 

3 freedom from paflion. 

Loom, n.f 

1. Soot that gathers over an oven’s mouth. Philips. 

2 . I hat matter that works out of the wheels of carriages. Bailey. 

3 - « is ufed in Scotland for the ufelcfs duft which “falls from 
large coals. „ 

Vll. I. • 
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COOP, n.f [kuyfie, Dutch.] . 

1 A barrel ; a vcffcl for the prefervation of liquids. 

A cn»e ; a penn for animals ; as poultry or ltiecn. 

When Gracchus was (lain, the fame day the chic ^"® hb 
to cat out of the coop-, and Claudius Pulcher underwent tl 
like fuccefs, when hc'contcnined the tripudiary augurations. 

‘ ’ Brown’s Vulgar Errours , b. 1. f. 1 1 - 

There were a great many crammed capons 

ToCoop. v. a. [from the noun.] To fliut up in a narrow 
compafs; to confine; to cage; to imprifon. 

That pale, that white- fac’d (hore. 

Whole foot fpurns back the ocean’s roaring tides. 

And coops from other lands her illandere. Shakefp. K. John. 
The Englifhmen did coop up the lord Ravenftein, th ‘ lt ~ 
ftirred not f and likewife held in ftrait fiege the maritime part 

of the town. , Bac Z 5 ZCoL 

In the taking of a town the poor efcanc better than the 

rich ; for the one is let go, and the other is P lu " d JJ^" 

cooped up. . , 

Twice conquer’d cowards, now your (hamc is mown. 

Coop’d up a fecond time within your town ! 

Who dare not iflue forth in open field. Dryden s /Lr.eid. 

One world fuffic’d not Alexander’s mind ; 

Coop’d up, lie feem’d in earth and fcas confin'd. Dry. Jura. 

Coop'd in a narrow ifle, obfening dreams 
With flattering wizards. Dryden’s for 

The Trojans, coop'd within their w-alls fo long, ^ 

Unbar their gates, and iflue in a throng. Dryden’s /FnrJ. 
The contempt of all other knowledge, as if it were nothing 
in comparifon of law or phyfick, of aflrology or chymiftry, 
coops the underftanding up w'ithin narrow hounds, and hinders 
it from looking abroad into other provinces of the intelledfual 

Locke. 


world. 



They are cooped in clofe by the laws of their countries, and 
the Arid! guards of thofe whole intcreft it is to keep them ig- 
norant, left, knowing more, they (houid believe the lefs in 
them. _ _ Locke. 

What ! coop whole armies in our walls again. Pope. 

Coope'e. n. /'. [coupe, French.] A motion in dancing. 

A Co'opep.. n.f [from coop.] One that makes coops 
barrels. 

Societies of artificers and tradefmen, belonging to fome 
towns corporate, fuch as weavers and coopers, by virtue of 
their charters, pretend to privilege and jurifdieiion. Child. 

Co'operage. n.f. [from cooper.] The price paid (or cooper’s 
work. 

To CO GTE RATE. v. n [con and opera, Latin.] 

To labour jointly with another to the fame end. 

It puzzleth and peiplcxcth the conceits of many; tbat per- 
haps would otherw’ife cooperate with him, and makes a man 
walk almoft alone to his own ends. Bacon, EJfcy 6 . 

By giving man a freewill, he allows man that highclt fatif- 
fadiion and privilege of cooperating to his own felicity. 

2. To concur in producing the fame effcdE 

His mercy will not forgive offenders, or his benignity co- 
operate to their converfions. Brown’s Vu/gat Eiionrs, b. i.c. 1. 

All thefe caufes cooperating , mull, at laft, weaken their 
motion. Chcyne's Phil. Prin. 

The fpecial adts and imprefiions by which the Divine Spirit 
introduces this charge, and how far human liberty cooperates 
with it, are fubjedts beyond our reach and comprehenfion. 

Rogers, Sermon 1 4. 

Coopep.a'tion. n.f. [from cooperate.] The adt of contri- 
buting or concurring to the fame end. 

Wc might work any eftedt without and againft matter ; and 
this not holpen by the cooperation of angels or fpirits, but only 
by the unity and harmony of nature. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

Cooperative, adj. [from cooperate.] Promoting the fame 
end jointly. 

Coopera'tor. n.f. [from cooperate.] He that, by joint en- 
deavours, promotes the fame end with others. 

Coopt a't ion. n.f [cofito, Latin.] Adoption; aflumption. 

COO'RDIN A FE. adj. [con and rdinatus, Latin.] Holding 
the fame rank ; not being fubordinate. Thus fhell-fifti mav 
be divided into two coo r dinate kinds, cruftatcous and tefta- 
ceous; each of which i> again divided into many fpecies; 
fubordinate to the kind, but coordinate to each other. 

The word Analyfis (ignifics the general and particular heads 
of a difeourfe, with their mutual connexions, both coordinate 
and fubordinate, drawn out into one or more tables. Watts. 

Coo'rdinately. adv. [from coordinate.] In the fame rank; 
in the fame relation ; without fubordination. 

Coo'r d i n ate n ess. 71. f [from coordinate.] The ftate of being 
coordinate. " 

Coordination, n.f [from coordinate.] The ftate of holding 
the fame rank ; of (landing in the lame relation to fomething 
higher ; collateralncfs. ® 

In this high court of parliament there is a iarc coordination 
5 B 
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ot power, a wholfome mixture betwixt monarchy, optimacv, 

‘ wSTSS tr • Hmjtt S c Pr ‘- emine ’ te ‘ of Parliament, 

th.r rh . petty intrigues of a play are fo ill ordered, 

r'vf, ,. hcy ' 1ave n ° coherencc w ‘* the other, I muR grant that 
Ljfidms has reafon to tax that want of due connexion • for 

™£” atl0n m 3 play is 35 da "S er °us and unnatural as in a 

Corn „ r r , „ T , Dryden on Dramatick Poef\. 

Uoi> »•/ 1 [maer-koet, Dut. cotce, French.] A fmall black 
water- fowl, fecn often in fens and marfhes. 

A lake, the haunt 

COP , rr/! n n° f toefilhing cormorant. Dryden* s Fables. 

th\n ^ Dut 'r COp ’ Sax 'J The head 5 the top of anv 

thing, any thing rifing to a head. As a cop, vulgarly cock of 

hay ; a cob-cajlle, properly cop-cajlle, a fmall caRle or houfe on 
a hill. A cob of chcrryftones for cop, a pile of Hones one laid 
upon another; a tuft on the head of birds. 

Co'pA L. n.f The Mexican term for a gum. 

Copa'rcenary. n.f. [from coparcener.] Joint fucceflion to 
any inheritance. 

In the defeent to all the daughters in coparcenary, for want 
of fons, the chief houfe is allotted to the eldeft daughter. 

rOPA'RCFWFP r rc Hal e's Hijlory of Common Law. 
CUrARCENER. n.f [from con and particcps, Lat.] 

Coparceners are othenvifo called parceners; and, in com- 
• mon law, are fuch as have equal portion in the inheritance of 
t.ic anceltor. CSozu l 

< T h ! S great Iordfhi P was hr °ken and divided, and partition 
made between the five daughters : in every of thefe portions, 
the coparceners fcvcrally exercifcd the fame jurifdiaion royal, 
which the earl marfhal and his fons had ufed, in the whole 
province. Davies on Ireland. 

Copa'rceny. n.f [See COPARCENER J An equal fharc 
, , r Philips's World of Words. 

COl A R 1 NER. n.f [co and partner.] One that has a Ihare in 
lome common lfock or affair; one equally concerned; a 
lharcr; a partaker; a partner. 

Our faithful friends, 

Th’ aflociates and copartners of our lofs. Milt. Parad. Lojl. 

Shall I to him make known 
As yet my change, and give him to partake 
Full happinefs with meTOr rather not; 

But keep the odds of knowledge in my pow’r, 

Without copartner ? Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. ix. /. 825. 
Rather by them 

I gain’d what I have gain’d, and with them dwell 
Copartner in thefe regions of the world. Milt. Parad. Reg. 
Copartnership, n.f [from copartner.] The Hate of bear- 
ing an equal part, or pofleffing an equal Ihare. 

In cafe the father left only daughters, and no fons, the 
daughters equally fucceeded to their father as in copartncrjlsip. 

% Hale's Hijlory of Common Law. 

Copatain. ad), [from cope.] High raifed ; pointed. Hanmer. 
Oh, fine villain ! a filken doublet, a velvet hofe, a fcarlet 
eloke, and a copatain hat. Sbakefpeare’ s Taming of the Shrew. 

Copa'yva. n.f. [It is fometimes written capivi, copivi, capayva , 


cupayla.] A gum which difiils from a tree 
much ufed in diforders of the urinary paf- 


1. 

2. 


copayva , capayva, 
in Brafil. It is 
fages. 

Cope. n.f. [ See Cop. ] 

Any thing with which the head is covered. 

A facerdotal cloak, or vcHment worn in facred miniHration. 
3. Any thing which is fpread over the head ; as the concave of 
the ikies ; any archwork over a door. 

All thefe things that are contained 
Within di is goodly cope, both moH and IcaH, 

Their being have, and daily are increafi. Sptnftr. 

Over head the di final hifs 
Of fiery darts in flaming volleys flew; 

And, flying, vaulted either holt with fire; 

So, under fiery cope, together rufh’d 

Both battles main. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. vi. /. 215. 

I he fcholar believes there is no man under the cope of 
heaven, who is fo knowing as his mafier. Dryd. Dufrefr.oy. 
To Cope. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To cover, as with a cope. 

A very large bridge, that is all made of 
over head. 

2. To reward ; to give in return. 

. I and my friend 

Have, by your wifdom, been this day acquitted 
Of grievous penalties ; in lieu whereof. 

Three thoufand ducats, due unto the Jew, 

We freely cope your courteous pains withal. Shakcfpeare. 

3. To contend with ; to oppofe. 

Know my name is loft ; 

By treafon’s tooth bare gnawn, and canker bit ; 

Yeti am noble as the adverfary I come to cope. Sh. K. Lear. 
To Cope. v. n. 

1. To contend ; to ftruggle; to ftrivc. It has with before the 
thing or perfon oppofed. 

In this fenfe it is a word of doubtful etymology. The con- 
jecture of Junius derives it from koopen , to buy, or feme other 


wood, and coped 
Addifon on Laly. 


11. 


peart. 


cop 

word of the fame import ; fo that to cope with, fifties • 
tcrchange blows, or any tiling elfe, with another. ° 

, . Let our trains 

b u U i S ’ that we may perufe the men 

We fu tiuld have cop'd withal. Sbakefpeare' s Henry IV. 

It is likely thou wilt undertake - 

A thing, like death, to chide away this Ihame, 

7 hat copes with death itfclf, to ’feape from it. Shakefp, 

But Eve was Eve ; 

1 his far his over-match, who, felf deceiv’d 

-ru n ’ beforchand had no better weigh’d 
I he Hrength he was to cope with, or his own. Milt. P P 
I hey perfectly underftood both the hares and the enemv 
they were to cope wtthal L'Eflrange's Fable] 

. On every plain, 

, , . te P d Wlt,} h°ft, dire was the din of war. Philips 

icr generals have not been able to cope with the troops of 
Athens, which I have conducted. Addifon' s Whig Examiner. 

the mind apply itfelf firft to eafier fubjeCts, and things 
near a-kin to what is already known ; and then advance to 
the more remote and knotty parts of knowledge by flow de- 
grees, it will be able, in this manner, to cope with great difli- 

fuccefs’ PrCVai ° VCr , wi r th amazin ? and lla PPy 
. Watts s Improvement of the Mind. 

2. I o encounter ; to interchange kindnefs or fentiments. 

Thou freHi piece 

Of excellent witchcraft, v/ho of force muft know 
I he royal fool thou cop'Jl with. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

1 will make him tell the tale anew ; 

’VV here, how, how oft, how long ago, and when 
He hath, and is again to cope your wife. Shakefp. Othello. 

Thou art e’en as juft a man. 

As e er my convention coped withal. SlmkefpctTt s Hamlet. 
Co pel. See Coppel. 

Co pesmate. n.f. [ perhaps for cupfnate , a companion in 
drinking, or one that dwells under the fame cope, for houfe 1 
Companion ; friend. An old word. 

t Ne ever ftaid in place, ne fpake to wight, 

’Till that the fox his copef/nafe he had found. HubberAs Tale. 
Co'pier. n.f. [from copy.] 

1 . One that copies ; a tranferiber. 

A coin is in no danger of having its characters altered by 
copiers and tranferibers. Addifon on Ancient Coins. 

2. One that imitates ; a plagiary; an imitator. 

Without invention a painter is but a copier, and a poet 
but a plagiary of others. Dryden' s Dufrefnoy. 

Let the faint copier , on old Tyber’s Ihore, 

Nor mean the talk, each breathing bull explore ; 

Line after line with painful patience trace. 

This Roman grandeur, that Athenian grace. Ticket. 
Co'ping. n.f. [from cope.] The upper tire of mafonry which 
covers the wall. * 

All thefe were of coftly ftones, even from the foundation 
unto the coping. j Kings, vii. 9. 

I he coping , the modillions, or dentils, make a noble Ihcw 
by their graceful projections. Addifon' s Freeholder , N°. 41c. 

CO'PIOUS. ad), (copia, Latin.] J * 

1. Plentiful; abundant; exuberant; in great quantities. 

This alcalinc acrimony indicates the copious ufe of vinegar 
and acid fruits. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

The tender heart is peace, 

And kindly pours its copious treafures forth 

In various converfe. Thomfon's Spring. 

2. Abounding in words or images ; not barren ; not confined ; 
not concife. 

Co'piously. adv. [from copious.] 

1. Plentifully; abundantly; in great quantities. 

2. At large ; without brevity or concifenefs ; diffusely. 

I hefe feveral remains have been fo copiouf.y deferibed by 
abundance of travellers, and other writers, that it is very dif- 
ficult to make any new difeoveries on fo beaten a fubjeCt. Addij. 
Copiousness, n. f. [from copious ] 
s. Plenty; abundance; great quantity ; exuberance. 

2. Diffufion ; exuberance of ftile. 

The Roman orator endeavoured to imitate the copi'.ufnefs of 
Homer, and the Latin poet made it his bufinefs to reach the 
^ concifenefs of Demofthenes. Dryden. 

Co'pist. n.f [from copy.] A copycr; a tranferiber; an 
imitator. 

Co'pland. n.f. A piece of ground in which the land termi- 
nates with an acute angle. Dili . 

Co pped. ad), [from cop.] Rifing to a top or head. 

It was broad in its bafis, and rofe copped like a fugar- 
^ l°af. Wifeman's Surgery. 

Co'ppel. n.f. [ This word is variouflv fpelt ; as cfel, cupel, 
euple, and cuppel\ but I cannot find its etymology ] An in- 
Hruinent ufed in chymiftry in the form of a dilli, made of 
allies, well walhed, to cleanfe them from all their fait ; or of 
bones thoroughly calcined. Its ufe is to try and purify gold 
and filver, which is done by mingling lead with the metal, 
and expofing it in the coppel to a violent fire a long while. 
The impurities of the metal will then be carried off in drofs, 

which 
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which is called the litharge of gold and filver. The refiners 
call the coppel a teft. Harris. 

CO'PPER . n.f. [Lpcr, Dut. cuprum, Latin.] One of the fix 
primitive metals. 

Copper is the mod ductile and malleable metal, after gold 
and filver. Of a mixture of copper and lapis calaminaris is 
formed brafs ; a compofition of copper and tin makes bell- 
metal ; and copper and brals, melted in equal quantities, pro- 
duces what the French call bronze, ufed for figures and 


ftatues. 


Chambers. 


Copper is heavier than iron or tin ; but lighter than filver, 
lead, and gold. It is not unfrequently found native in a mal- 
leable ftate, but in fmall quantities. In the ftate of ore it 
makes, according to its various admixtures, many very dif- 
ferent appearances. The richer copper ores are found in many 
parts of Germany and Sweden ; and we have fome in England 
little inferior to the finefi Swedifli. Hill on Foffils. 

7 'wo veflels of fine copper, precious as gold. Ezra, viii. 27. 
Co'pper. n.f A veil'd made of copper; commonly ufed for a 
boiler larger than a moveable pot. 

7 ’hey boiled it in a copper to the half; then they poured it 
into earthen vcffcls. Bacon's Natural Hijlory , N°. 848. 

Copper-nose. n.f. [copper and nofe.] A red nofe. 

He having colour enough, and the other higher, is too 
flaming a praife for a good complexion : I had as lieve Helen’s 
golden tongue had commended Troilus for a copper-nofe. 

Sbakefpeare' s Troilus and Crejfde. 
Gutta rofacea arifeth in little hard tubercles, affe£ting the 
face all over with great itching, which, being fcratched, looks 
red, and rife in great wdks, rendering the vifage fiery ; and, 
in progrefs of time, make eopper-nofes, as we generally exprefs 
them. Wife man. 

Copper-plate, n. f. A plate on which pictures are engraven 
^ lor the neater impreflion: difiinguilhed from a wooden cut. 
Copper-work. n.J. [copper and work.] A place where cop- 
per is worked or manufactured. 

I his fort is like thofe now wrought at the copper-works. 
t Woodward on Fojfds. 

CorrER as. n.f. [kopperoofe, Dut. couperoufe, Fr. fuppofed to 
be found in copper mines only.] A name given to three forts 
of vitriol ; the green, the bluifh green, and the white, which 
arc produced in the mines of Germany, Hungary, and other 
cou ' ltr ‘‘- s - .Lut what is commonly fold here for copperas, is an 
artificial vitriol, made of a kind of ltones found on the fea- 
Ihore in Eflex, Hamplhirc, and fo weft ward, ordinarily called 
gold Hones from their colour. They abound with iron, and 
are expofed to the weather in beds above ground, and receive 
the rains and dews, which in time breaks and diffolves the 
ltones : the liquor that runs off is pumped into boilers, in 
which is firfi put old iron, which, in boiling, diffolves. When 
the boiling is fimfhed, the liquor is drawn off into coolers, 
where it Ihoots into cryflals of a fine green colour. This 
lactitious copperas, in many refpeds, perfe&ly agrees with the 
native green vitriol of Germany ; and is ufed in dying hats and 
cloths black, and in making ink. Chambers. Hill 

It may be queHioned, whether, in this operation, the iron 
or copperas be tranfmuted, from the cognation of copperas with 
copper, and the iron remaining after converfion. Brown 

C °t ores copper”' ™*fimtb.] One that manufac- 

Salmoneus, as the Grecian talc is. 

Was a mad copper fmith of Elis; 

Up at his forge by morning-peep. Swift 

Co'pperworm. n.f. [teredo, in Latin.] J 

1. A little worm in fliips. 
a. A moth that fretteth garments. 

3. A worm breeding in one’s hand. Ain Fuser th 

coppe* Y ' adj ‘ t* rom co PP er -] Containing copper ; made of 

y J°c7*ZV 0f 5* un . ga l' y ’ Wr impregnated with vitrio- 
mo S’r the body of onemctal) fuppofe iron, put 

th L <P nn S, and depofite, in lieu of the irony particles 
ne hWh ° ff> eo PP tr I particles brought with the water out of the 

COFP CF r,ng ;°r pper * min n. m -ehmrd on FcMs. 

UJi I ICE. n.f [coupcaux, Fr. from couper, to cut or km It 

7"““ "P/'-J Low wooJ, J, teed °2 fc 

A* 1 P ace over ' run with brufliwood. 

.; n v; a f nd ’ edch fide whereof was boarded both with high 
r trees, and ccpfes of far more humble growth. Sidney 
A n . L , pon the ed g e of yonder coppice, * 

A Hand, where you may have the faireff flioot. Sbakefpeare 

nu to f £ W ° 0d A ,f y° u ,ea vc Haddles too thick, theywi i 
to bulhes and briars, and have little clean underwood. 

The willows ood ,hc hozd „ t f„ H ’"’> Vn - 

Shall now no more be feen, & ’ 

R annm g their joyous leaves to their foft lays. Milton 

t AuntSm n f or 0 lI enUnariCS / nd m rfcnCS ’ and E 011 may 

Thn rl, e tor . C0 PP'“ ground, walks, or hedges .More',,,, 
mines. * ° C °^ ue lands wdl faU u pon the difeovery of coal- 

CoppLt-DusT. n. f. [probably for o, ,u t .Uu M pfl 
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der ufed in purifying metals, or the grofs parts feparated by 
the cupel. 

It may be alfo tried by incorporating powder of Heel, or 
c optle-dufl, by pouncing into the quickfilver. Bacon’s Phyf Rem. 
Copple-stones are lumps and fragments of Hone or marble, 
broke from the adjacent cliffs, rounded by being bowled and 
tumbled to and again by the action of the water. Woodward. 
Co'ppled. ad), [from cop.] Rifing in a conick form; rifing 
to a point. 

There is fome difference in this fhape, fome being flatter 
on the top, others more copplcd. Woodward on Fojftls. 

Copse, n.f. [abbreviated from coppice.] Short wood cut at a 
certain growth for fuel ; a place overgrown with fhort wood. 

TheEaff quarters of the Ihire are not deffitute of copfe 
woods. Carcw’s Survey of Comwaf. 

Oaks and brambles, if the copfe be burn’d. 
Confounded lie, to the fame allies turn’d. Waller. 

But in what quarter of the copfe it lay. 

His eye by certain level could furvey. Dryden 4 Fables. 
To Copse, v. a. [from the noun.] To preferve underwoods. 
7 'lie neglciH of copfng wood cut down, hath been of very 
evil confcqucncc. Swift's Addrefs to Parliament. 

CO' PULA. n.f. [Latin.] The word which unites the fubjeiit 
and predicate of a propofition ; as, books are dear. 

The copula is the form of a propofition ; it reprefents the 
a& of the mind, affirming or denying. Watts's Logick. 

To CO'PULATE. v. a. [ copula , Latin.] To unite; to con- 
join ; to link together. 

If the force of cuHom, Ample and feparate, be great, the 
force of cuffom copulate and conjoined, and collegiate, is far 
greater. Bacon, FJJ'ay 4c. 

To Co'pulate. v. n. To come together as different fexes. 
Not only the perfons fo copulating arc infected, but alfo their 
children. Wifman's Surgery. 

Copul a'ticn. n.f. [from copulate.] The congrels or embrace 
of the two fexes. 

Sundry kinds, even of conjugal copulation, are prohibited as 
unhoneff. Hooker, b iv. Jed. 11. 

Co'pulati ve. adj. [copulativus, Latin.] A term of grammar. 
Copulative propofitions are thofe which have more fubjaHs 
or predicates connected by affirmative or negative conjunc- 
tions ; as, riches and honours are temptations to pride : 
Caefar conquered the Gauls and the Britons : neither gold mr 
jewels will purchafe immortality. Watts' s Logick. 

COTY. n. f [copie, Fr. copia, low Latin. Ifttod atipiam fa£ 1 a 
ejl copia exferibendi. Junius much inclines, after his manner, 
to derive it from labour ; bccaufc, fays he, to copy 

another’s writing is very painful and laborious.] 

I. A tranfeript from the archetype or original. 

If virtue’s felf were loH, we might 
From your fair mind new copies write. Waller . 

I have not the vanity to think my copy equal to the ori- 

_ Denham. 

He Itept forth, not only die copy of God’s hands, but alfo 
the copy of his perfections, a kind of image or reprefentation 

° f S ^ ClCy m South’s Sermons. 

1 he Romans having fent to Athens, and the Greek cities 
of Italy, for the copies of the beff laws, cliofe ten Icgiflators 
to put them into form. Swift on the Diffent. in Athens and Rome. 

2 copy llldlVldUa b °° k ’ ° nC ° f many books » as > a & ood or fair 

7 he very having of the books of God was a matter of no 
fmall charge, as they could not be had otherwife than in writ- 

, u u ... looker, b. v. fit. 22. 

3. The autograph ; the original j the archetype ; that from 

which any thing is copied. ; 

It was the copy of our conference : 

In bed he flept not, for my urging it ; 

f cd n0t ’ for my ur - in s Shat. Com. of Err. 
Let him nrff learn to write, after a copy, all the letters in 

Th^ff^ rc HoIdeZ'EleZs^ech 

trJ h t u Cm 1 haVC for S ottcn » and cannot eafiiy re- 

tneve, bccaufc the copy is at the prefs. Dr\d,u 

4. An inflrument by vv-hich any conveyance is made in law 

7 hou know H that Banquo and his Flcance lives • 

e A „A in 7 m n ^escopy’ s not eternal. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

5. A picture drawn from another picture. 

Copy-book. »./ [copy and book.] A book in which conies 
arc written for learners to imitate. piCS 

Co . P n V ~" 0 , LD : n -f \ c °ty and hold.] A tenure, for which the 
tenant hath nothing to Ihcw but the copy of the rolls m-. i 
by the Reward of his lords court: for the Reward ll h 
rolls other tilings done in the lord’s court, fo he rt’iHers 
tenants as arc admitted in the court, to any parcel^ land H 
tenement belonging to the manor; and th£ tranfcrinl f f 
is called the court-roll, the copy of which ,1, . P 01 tbl * 
from him, and keeps as his only^vidence TliisTs^ll^^* 
bafe tenure, becaufe it holds at the will of th - CaUed a 


vary m one point or other, 
alinoH 
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in every manor. Some copy-holds are finable, and fome 
certain : that which is finable, the lord rates at what fine or 
income he pleafcs, when the tenant is admitted into it : that 
which is certain is a kind of inheritance, and called in many 
places cuftomary ; bccaufc the tenant dying, and the hold 
being void, the next of blood paying the cuftomary fine, as 
two (billings tor an acre, or fo, cannot be denied his admif- 
fion. Some copy-holders have, by cuftom, the wood growing 
upon their own land, which by law they could not have. 
Some hold by the verge in ancient demefne ; and though they 
bold by copy, yet are they, in account, a kind of freeholder: 
for, if fuch a one commit felony, the king hath annum, diem, 
and vaftuw, as in calc of freehold. Some others hold by com- 
mon tenure, called mere copy-b Id-, and they committing felony, 
their land cicheats to the lord of the manor. Cowel. 

If a cuftomary tenant die, the widow (hall have what the 
law calls her free bench in all his copy-hold lands. / Iddif Sped/at. 
Copy-holder. n. f. [from copyhold.] One that is pofl'efl'cd of 
land in copyhold. 

To CVpy. v a. [from the noun.] 

J. To tranferibe ; to write after an original. 

He who hurts a harmlcfs neighbour’s peace, 

Who loves a lie, lame flandcr helps about, 

Who writes a libel, or who copies out. Pope s Epijllcs. 
To imitate; to propofc to imitation; to endeavour to re- 
femble. 

He that borrows other men’s experience, with this defign of 
copying it out, pofi’efles himfelf of one of the greateft advan- 
tages. Decay of Piety. 

Set the examples, and their fouls inflame. 

To copy out’ their great forefathers fame. Dryd. K. Arthur. 

To copy her few nymphs afpir’d, 

Iler virtues fewer (wains admir’d. Swift. 

To Co'py. v. n. 

To do any thing in imitation of fomething c-lfc. 

Some imagine, that whatfoever they find in the picture of a 
maftcr, who has acquired reputation, mull of neceflity be ex- 
cellent; and never fail, when they copy, to follow the bad as 
well as the good things. Dryden’s Dufrefnoy. 

It has fometimes from before the thing imitated. 

When a painter copies from the life, he has no privilege to 
alter features and lineaments, under pretence that his picture 
will look better. Drydcn. 

Sometimes after. 

Several of our countrymen, and Mr. Drydcn in particular, 
feem very often to have copied after it in their dramatick 
writings, and in their poems upon love. Addifon’s Spectator. 
To Coque't. v. a. [from the noun.] To entertain with com- 
pliments and amorous tattle ; to treat with an appearance of 
amorous tendernefs. 

You are coquetting a maid of honour, my lord looking on 
to fee how the gamefters play, and I railing at you both. Sivift. 
To Coqu'et. v. n. To a6t the lover. 

Phyllis, who but a month ago 
Was marry’d to the Tunbridge beau, 

I faw coquetting t’other night. 

In publick, with that odious knight. _ . Swift. 

Co’quetry. n. f [coqueterie, French.] Affectation of amorous 
advances ; dtfirc of attracting notice. 

I was often in company with a couple of charming women, 
who had all the wit and be .uty one could defire in female 
companions, without a dafh of coquetry, that from time to 
time gave me a great many agreeable torments. Addif Speft. 
COQUETTE. n.f. [coquette, Fr. • from coquart, a prattler ] 
A gay, airv girl ; a girl who endeavours to attract notice. 
The light coquettes in fylphs aloft repair, _ 

And fport and flutter in the fields of air. Pope s Ra. of Lock. 
A coquette and a tinder-box are fparklcd. Arbuthn. and Pope. 
Co'racle. n f. [cwrwgle, Wellh, probably from cerium, lea- 
ther, Lat.] A boat uled in Wales by filhers ; made by draw- 
ing leather or oiled cloath upon a frame of wicket work. 
CO'RAL. n.f. [coraUium, Latin.] 

Red coral is a plant of great hardnefs and ftony nature, 
while growing in the water, as it has after long expofure to 
the air The vulgar opinion, that coral is foft, while in the 
lea, proceeds from a foft and thin coat, of a cruftaccous mat- 
ter, covering it while it is growing, and which is taken oil 
before it is packed up for ufc. This external bark is of a 
fungous fpongy texture, of a yellowifh or greemlh colour, 
anti is full of an acrid juice refcmbling milk. It covers e\ tr> 
part of the plant, and is er.fily Separated from the internal or 
Sony part by friftion, while it is moift ; but adheres to it 
very firmly,' if fuffered to dry on it. 1 he whoIc 
grows to a loot or more in height, and is varioufly ramified, 
ft Z tltickeft at the ftem, and its branches grow gradual y 
(mailer to the extremities. It grows to ftoncs, or any other 
folid fubftances, without a root, or without any way pene- 
trating them, as plants do the earth. It has been doubted 
whether coral were properly a plant or not ; but as 1 5 

to grow, and take in its nourifhment in the manner of plants, 
and to oroduce flowers and feeds, or at lcaft a matter analogous 
to feeds, it properly belongs to the vegetable kingdom. c 
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ancients afcribeJ great virtues to red coral-, but now it i, only 
lifcd internally as an aftringent and abforbem, with other nie 
dicines of the fame intention. We hear of white coral of 
which the ancients make no mention ; and what is fold under 
this name is a fpecies of the madrepora, another fca-piant. 

I here is a black coral of the fame'ftony fubftance with the red 
and as glofly as the blackelt marble; but wliat is fold in the 
Iliops under that name, is a plant of a different genus, and of 
a tough horny texture. Hill's Materia Medico. 

In the fca, upon the (outh-weft of Sicily, much coral is 
found. It is a fubmarine plant : it hath no leaves : it branch- 
eth only when it is under water. It is foft, and green of co- 
lour ; but being brought into the air, it bccomcth hard and 
Ihining red, as we fee. Paeon's Natural Hi/lory, N°. 780. 

This gentleman, defirous to find the nature of coral, caufed 
a man to go down a hundred fathom into the fea, withexprefs 
orders to take notice whether it were hard or folt in the place 
where it groweih. Browns Vulgar Emurs, b. ii. 

He hears the crackling found of coral woods. 

And fees the fccret fource of fubterranean floods. Dryd. Virg. 

A turret was inclosd 

Within the wall, of alabafter white, -\ 

And crimfon coral, for the queen of night, (. 

Who takes in Sylvan fports her chalte delight. Drydcn. J 
Or where’s the fenfe, direct or moral. 

That teeth are pearl, or lips are coral ? Prior. 

2 . The piece of cor j which children have about their necks, 
imagined to alfift them in breeding teeth. 

Her infant grandame’s coral next it grew ; 

The bells fhe ginglcd. Pope. 

Coral-tree. n.f. [corallodcndron, Latin.] 

It is a native of America, and produces very beautiful 
(c.irlct flowers ; but never any feeds in the European gar- 
dens. Miller. 

Co'ralline. adj. [ cor alii mis, Latin.] Confifting of coral; 
approaching to coral. 

At fuch time as the fea is agitated, it takes up into itfelf ter- 
rcftrial matter of all kinds, and in particular the coralline mat- 
ter, letting it fall again, as it becomes more quiet and calm. 

IVoodward on FoJJits. 

Co'ralline. n.f. [from the adjciftivc.] 

Coralline is a fea-plant ufed in medicine ; but much infe- 
riour to the coral in hardnefs. It is naturally very ramofe or 
branched, and forms a bunch of filaments two or three inches 
long, and each of them of the thicknefs of a fmall pack- 
thread, and jointed. They are fometimes greenifli, fome- 
times yellowifh, often redilb, and frequently white. Hill. 

In Falmouth there is a fort of fand, or rather coralline, that 
lies under the owfe, which they are forced to remove before 
they can come to the bed of land. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Co'ralloid. \adv. [xofaW.c/iF*.] Rcfembling coral. 
Co'ralloidal. J 

Now that plants and ligneous bodies may indurate under 
water, without appreachmcnt of air, we have experiment in 
coralline, with many coralloidal concretions. Brown. 

The pentadrous, columnar, cora/loid bodies, that arc com- 
pofed of plates fet lengthways of the body, and palling troni 
the furface to the axis of it. IVoodward on Fojfils. 

Cora'nt. n.f. [courant, French.] A nimble fprightly dance. 

It is harder to dance a corant well than a jigg ; fo in con- 
verfation, even, eafy, and agreeable, more than points of 
wit. _ Teniple. 

I would as foon believe a Widow in great grief for her hul- 
band, bccaufe 1 faw her dance a corant about his coffin. IValJh. 
Co'rban. n.f. [omp] An alms-halket ; a receptacle of 
charity ; a gift ; an alms. 

They think to fatisfy all obligations to duty by their cot Ian 
of religion. King Charles. 

Cor ban Hands for an offering or gift made to God, 01 his 
temple. The Jews fometimes fwore by cor ban, or the g>* 
offered unto God. If a man made all his fortune carbon , or 
devoted it to God, he was forbidden to ufe it. Ii all that he 
was to give his wife, or his father and mother, was declare 
corban, he was no longer permitted to allow them necellarj 
fubfiftcnce. Even debtors were permitted to defraud their 
creditors, bv conlccrating their debt to God. Our baviour 
reproaches the Jews, in the Gofpcl, with thefe uncharita e 
and irreligious vows. By this word fuch perfons were ue 
wife meant as devoted thcmfclves to the fa-vice of God and his 
temple. Corban fignifies alfo the treasury of the tcm^e, 
where the offerings, which were made in money, v.e.c e 
pofited. ^ Lalmet ‘ 

CoRBE. adj. [ courhe , French.] Crooked. 

For fiker thy head very tottie is, nut 

So thy corbe Ihouldcr it leans amifs. Sptnfer s - 
Co'rbeils. n. f. Little balkcts ufed in fortification, filled win 
earth, and fet upon the parapet, to llielter the men in i.ni 0 

upon the befiegers. f 

Co'rbel. n.f. [In architeaurc. ] '1 he rcprefintation 01 * 

balket, fometimes placed on the heads of the caryatides. 
Co'rb. L. 



Co'reil. 


I. A 
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A Ihort niece of timber flicking out fix or eight inches from 
j wa.l, fometimes placed for ftrength under the fcm.-g.rdcrs 

2 A niche* o'r ‘hollow left in walls for figures or ffatues. Chambers. 
CORD >• f r cat, Wellh; chorda, Latin; cade, French.] 

V.°A rope; a firing compofed cf fcvcral ftrands or twills. 

Such finding rogues as thcle. 

Like rats, oft bite the holy cords in twain, 

To ' imrinfatc ..nloofc ^ Uar. 

She let them down y a cord through the window. JoJ. 11. 5. 

Form’d of the fineft complicated thread, 

Thefe num’rous cords arc through the body fpread. Blackm. 
The cords extended in fetting up tents, furmlh fcvcral meta- 

^ Thine eyes lhall fee Jcrufalcm a quiet habitation, a taber- 
nacle that lhall not be taken down ; none of the Hakes there- . 
of lhall ever be removed, neither lhall any of the cords thereof 
be broken. /faak xxxiu. 20. 

2 A quantity of wood for fuel, fi.ppofed to be meafured with a 
cord ; a pile eight feet long, four high, and four broad. 
Cord-maker, n. f. [cord and make ] One whofe trade is to 

make ropes ; a ropemaker. c c \ 

Cord-wood. n.f. [ cord and wood.] Wood piled up for fuel, 

to be fold by the cord. 

To Cord. v. a. [from the noun.] To bind with ropes; to 
fallen with cords ; to clofe by a bandage. 

Co'rdage. n.f. [from cord.] A quantity of cords; the ropes 

of a Ihip. , ... . 

They fattened their Ihips to the ground, and rid at anchor 

with cables of iron chains, having neither canvas nor cordage. 

Raleigh, Efjay 1. 

Spain furni filed a fort of rulh called fpartum, ufcful for 
cordage and other parts of Ihipping. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

To the cordage glued 

The failor, and the pilot to the helm. Thomfon's Winter. 
Co'rded. adj. [from cord. ] Made of ropes. 

This night he meaneth, with a corded ladder, 

To climb ccleftial Silvia’s chamber- window. Shahefpcare. 

Cordeli'er. n.f. A Francifcan frier ; fo named from the cord 
which ferves him for a cin£fure. 

And who to alfift but a grave cordelier. Prior. 

CCyRDlAL. n.f. [from cor, the heart, Latin.] 

1. A medicine that increafes the force of the heart, or quickens 
the circulation. 

2. Any medicine that increafes ftrength. 

A cordial, properly fpeaking, is not always what increafcth 
the force of the heart ; for, by incrcafing that, the animal may 
be weakened, as in inflammatory difeafes. Whatever in- 
creafeth the natural or animal ftrength, the force of moving 
the fluids and mufcles, is a cordial: thefe are fuch fubftances 
as bring the ferum of the blood into the propereft condition 
for circulation and nutrition ; as broths made of animal fub- 
ftances, milk, ripe fruits, and whatever is endued with a 
wholfome but not pungent tafte. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

3. Any thing that comforts, gladdens, and exhilerates. 

Then with fome cordials feek for to appeafe 
The inward languor of my wounded heart. 

And then my body lhall have Ihortly eafe ; 

But fuch fweet cordials pafs phyficians art. Spenfcr. 

Comfort, like cordials after death, comes late. Drydcn. 

Your warrior offspring that upheld the crown. 

The fcarlet honour of your peaceful gown, 

Are the mod plcafing objects I can find. 

Charms to my fight, and cordials to my mind. Drydcn. 
Co'rdial. adj. 

1. Reviving; invigorating; refforative. 

It is a thing I make, which hath the king 
Five times redeem’d from death : I do not know 
What is more cordial. Shakefp care’s Cymbelhte. 

He only took cordial waters, in which we infufed fometimes 
purgatives. Wifcman's Surgery. 

2 . Sincere ; hearty ; proceeding from the heart ; without hypo- 
crify. 

Doctrines are infufed among Chriftians, which are apt to 
obftruct or intercept the cordial fuper(lru£ting of Chriftian 
life or renovation, where the foundation is duly laid. Hammond. 
With looks of cordial love. 

Hung over her enamour’d. Milton. 

Cordia'lity. n.f. [from cordial.] 

1. Relation to the heart. 

That the antients had any fuch refpe<ft of cordiality, or re- 
ference unto the heart, will much be doubted. Brown. 

2 - Sincerity; freedom from hvpocrify. 

Co'rdially. adv. [from cordial.] Sincerely; heartily; with- 
out hypocrify. 

Where a ftrong inveterate love of fin has made any doc- 
trine or propofition, wholly unfuitable to the heart, no argu- 
ment or demonftration, no nor miracle whatfoever, lhall he 
able to bring the heart cordially to clofe with and receive 

l / * . South’s Sermons. 

Co rdinf.r. n f. [ cordonnier , French.] A Ihocmakcr. It is 
ID ufed in divers ftatutes. 

Vol. I. Lowe ‘‘ 
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CO RDON, ft 0 fFr.l In fortification, a row of ftoncs jtlttifig 
'before the rampart and the bafe of rhe parapet^ 
CO'RDWAlN. n.f [ Cordovan leather, from Coruota m Spam. J 

Spanilh leather. , , 

Her ftraight legs moll bravely were embay a 
In eolda. bulkins of coftly coidtvain. Fairy Sjueen, b.i. 
Cordwa'i n e r. n.f. [Uncertain whether from 

niffi leather, or from cord, of which fiiocs were formerly 
made, and arc now ufed in the Spanilh Weft Indies. Devon..] 

A Ihocmaker. . 

CORE. n.f. [occur, French ; cor, Latin.] 

1 . The heart. 

Give me that man 

That is not paflion’s Have, and 1 will ivear him 

In my heart’s core ; ay, in my luart of hcarr. Shak. Ham.et. 

2 . The inner part of any thing. 

In the core of die fquare fhe raifed a tower of a fiirlon 
high Raleigh s Hi/lory of the IVotal. 

Dig out the cores below the furface. Mortimer's Husbandry. 
They wafteful eat, 

Through buds and bark, into the blacken’d core. Thomfon. 

3. The inner part of a fruit which contains the kernels. 

It is reported that trees, watered perpetually with warm 
water, will make a fruit with little or no core or ftone. Bacon. 

4. The matter contained in a boil or fore. 

Launce the fore, 

And cut the head ; for, ’till the core be found, 

The fecret vice is fed, and gathers ground. Dryd. 1 irgil. 

5. It is ufed by Bacon for a body or collection [from cor ps, 
French, pronounced core. J 

He was more doubtful of the railing of forces to refilt the 
rebels, than of the refiftance itfell ; for that he was in a core 
of people whofe affcCtions he fufpeCted. Bacon s Henry V II. 
Coria'ceous. adj. [ coriaccus , Latin.] 

1 . Confifting of leather. 

2. Of a fubftance rcfembling leather. 

A ftrongcr projedtile motion of the blood mull occafion 
greater lecretions and lcls of liquid parts, and from thence 
perhaps fpilfitude and coriaceous concretions. Arbuthnot on Alim. 
Coria'nder. n.f. [coriandrum, Latin.] 

It hath a fibrofe annual root : the lower leaves are broad, 
but the upper leaves are deeply cut into five fegments : the 
petals of the flower are unequal, and lhaped like an heart : 
the fruit is compofed of two hemifpherical, and fometimes 
fphcrical feeds. The fpccies are, 1. Greater coriarir. 

2. Smaller tefticulatcd coriander. T he firft is cultivated for 
the feeds, which are ufed in medicine : the fecond fort is fei- 
dom found. Miller. 

Ifracl called the name thereof manna; and it was, like 
coriander feed, white. Exod. xiii. 31. 

CO'RINTH. n.f. [from the city of that name in Greece.] A 
fmall fruit commonly called currant. 

The chief riches of Zant confifteth in corinths, which the 
inhabitants have in great quantities. Broads Notes on the OdyJJ’. 
Cori'nthian Order, is generally reckoned the fourth, but by 
fome the fifth, of the five orders of architecture; and is the 
moll noble, rich, and delicate of them all. Vitruvius aferibes 
it to Callimachus, a Corinthian fculptor, who is faid to have 
taken the hint by palling by the tomb of a young lady, over 
which a balket with fome of her playthings had been placed 
by her nurfe, and covered with a tile ; the whole having been 
placed over a root of acanthus. As it fprung up. the branches 
encompafled the balket ; but arriving at the tile, bent down- 
wards under the corners of it, forming a kind of a volute. 
Hence Caliinachus imitated the balket by the vafe of his ca- 
pital, the tile in the abacus, and the leaves in the volute. 
This ftory is treated as a fable by Villalpandus, who imagines 
the Corinthian capital to have taken its original from an order 
in the temple of Solomon, whofe leaves were thofc of the 
palm-tree. This order is diftinguifhed from the reft by fcvcral 
charaClers. The capital is adorned with two rows of leaves, 
between which little ftalks arife, of which the fixtecn, volutes 
are formed, which fupport the abacus. Harris. 

Behind thefe figures are large columns of the Corinthian 
Order , adorned with fruit and flowers. Drydcn. 

CORK, n.f [cortex, Lat. korck, Dutch. 

Hie dies, anno redcunte, feflus 
Corticem oflriftuir. pice dimovebit 
Amphora, fumum biter e inflituta 

Confule Dullo. Hor. ] 

1 . A glandiferous tree, in all rcfpctTs like the ilex, excepting the 
bark, which, in the cork tree, is thick, fpongy, and foft Miller. 

The cork tree grows near the Pyrenacan hills, and in fcvcral 
parts of Italy, and the North of New England. Mortimer 

2. The bark of the cork tree ufed for Hopples, or burnt inta 
Spanilh black. It is taken off without injury to the tree 

3. Apiece of cork cut for the ftopple of a bottle or barrel.’ 

I pr’ythce take the cork out of thy mouth, that I may drink 

th ? Ud R m f f u Shake/peare’s As you like it. 

Be fure, nay very furc, thy cork be good ; 

Then future ages fliall of Peggy tell, 

'I hat nymph that brew’d and bottled ale fo well. Kir? 

5 t* 
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Nor Hop, for one bail cm k, his butler’s pay. Pope. 
Cork. Inc- fin. n.f A pin of the largdl fizc. 

When you put a clean pillow-cafe' on your lady’s pillow, 
be fure to fallen it well with three corking-pins , that it may 
^ not fall oft in the night. Swift's Dired. to the Chambermaid. 
Co'rky. adj. [from cork.] Confifting of cork. 

Bind fall his corky arms. Shakejpearc’s King Lear. 

Co'rmorant. n.f. [cormoran, Fr. from corvus marinus, Latin. ] 
i. A bird that preys upon filh. It is nearly of the bignefs of a 
capon, with a wry bill and broad feet, black on his body, but 


He is eminently greedy and ra- 


greenilh about bis wings 
pacious.^^^^^^^^^^l 

Let fame, that all hunt after in their lives. 

Live regifter’d upon our brazen tombs ; 

When, fpight of cormorant devouring time, 

Th’ endeavour of this prefent breath may buy 
That honour which lhall ’bate his feythe’s keen edge. Shat. 
Thofe called birds of prey, as the eagle, hawk, puttock, 
find cormorant. Pcacham on Drawing. 

Thence up he flew, and on the tree of life 
Sat like a cormorant. Miltons Paradifc Lojl, b. iv. /. 194. 

Not far from thence is feen a lake, the haunt 
Of coots, and of the filhing cormorant. Dryden s Fables. 

2. A glutton. 

CORN. n. f [conn, Sax. kern. Germ. It is found in all the 
Teuton ick dialects ; as, in an old Runick rhyme. 

Hag it l cr kaldajlur corn a. 

Hail is the coidefl grain.] 

1. The feeds which grow in ears, not in pods; fuch as are 
made into bread. 

Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground, and die, it 
abideth alone. John xii. 25. 

"1 he people cry you mock’d them ; and, of late. 

When corn was given them gratis, you repin’d. Sh. Coriolan. 

2. Grain yet unreaped, Handing in the field upon its ftalk. 

Why he was met even now. 

Crown’d with rank fumitcr and furrow-weeds, 

Darnel, and all the idle weeds that grow 
In our luftaining corn. Sbakefpeare' s King Lear. 

Landing his men, he burnt the corn all thereabouts, which 
was now almoft ripe. Knolles's Hijlory of the Turks. 

Still a murmur runs 

Along the foft inclining fields of corn. Thomfons Autumn. 

3. Grain in the ear, yet unthrefhed. 

Thou {halt come to thy grave in a full age, like as a (hock 
of corn cometh in in his feafon. Job , v. 26. 

4. An excrefcence on the feet, hard and painful ; probably fo 
called from its form, though by foinc fuppofed to be denomi- 
nated from its corneous or horny fubftancc. 

Ladies, that have your feet 

Unplagu’d with corns, we’ll have a bout with you. Shakefp. 

The man that makes his toe. 

What he his heart Ihould make, 

Shall of a corn cry woe. 

And turn his fleep to wake. Sbakefpeare' s King Lear. 

Even in men, aches and hurts and corns do engrieve either 
towards rain or towards froft. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

The hardefl part of the corn is ufually in the middle, thruft- 
ing itfelf in a nail ; whence it has the Latin appellation of 
davit. IViJemans Surgery. 

He firfl that ufcful feerct did explain. 

That pricking corns foretold the gath’ring rain. Gay’s Pafl. 
It looks as there were regular accumulations and gatherings 
of humours, growing perhaps in fomc people as corns. Arbutb. 

Thus Lamb, renown ’d for cutting corns , 

An offer’d fee from Kuddiff fcorns. Swift. 

To Corn. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fait; to fprinklc with fait. The word is fo ufed, as Skin- 
ner obferves, by the old Saxons. 

2. To granulate. 

Corn-field, n.f. A field where corn is growing. 

It was a lover and his lafs. 

That o’er the green corn-field did pals. Shakcf. As you like it. 
Vou may foon enjoy the gallant lights of armies, encamp- 
ments, and ftandards waving over your brother s cornfields. Pope. 

Corn-flag. n.f. [corn and fag.] 

It hath a fltfhy double tuberofe root :. the leaves arc like 
thofe of the fleur-dc-lys: the flower confifls of one leaf, 
fhaped like a lily, open at the top, in two lips; the upper im- 
bricated, the under divided into five fegments : the ovary be- 
comes an oblong fruit, divided into three cells, filled with 
roundilh feeds wrapt up in a cover. Miller enumerates eleven 
lpecics of this plant, fome with red flowers, and fomc with 
white. It is a proper ornament for borders. 

Corn-floor, n.f The floor where corn is ftored. 

Thou haft loved a reward upon every corn-foor. lioj. ix. 1. 

Corn -flo wkr. n f [from corn and flower.] 

There he certain cor n-f owns, which come feldom or 
never in other places, unlefs they he fet, but only amongft 
as the blue bottle, a kind of yellow marygold, wild 
and furmitory. Bacon s Natural Hijlory, l . 4H2. 


corn 

poppy, 


Cor n-f ewers are of many forts : fome of them 


flower in 
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June and July, and others in Auguft. The feeds fhould be 
lown in March : they require a good foil. Mortimer's Husband 
Corn-land. n.f. [corn and land.] Land appropriated to the 
production of grain. 

Failures and meadows are of fuch advantage to hufbandrv 
, that ma ny prefer them to corn-lauds. Mortimer's Husbandry 
Corn-master, n.f. [corn and majler.] One that eultiva-cs 
corn for Tale. 

I knew a nobleman in England, that had the greateft audits 
of any man in my time; a great grafter, a great ffieep-niafier 
a great timberman, a great collier, a great com-ntajier , and a 
great lead man. Bacon , Ej uy v ,. 

Corn-marigold, n.f. [from corn and marigold.] 

It hath an annual root : the cup of the flower is hcmifphc- 
rical and fcaly : the flowers arc radiated ; the rays beine, for 
the moll part, of a yellow flower, and the feeds are* fur 

_ rowed - . Miller. 

Corn- mill. n.f. [corn and mill.] A mill to grind corn into 
meal. 

Save the more laborious work of beating of hemp, by 
making the axle-tree of the corn-mills longer than ordinary, 
and placing pins in it to raife large hammers. Mort. Hi sband 
Cor n-pipe. n.f [from corn and pipe.] A pipe made by Hitting 
the joint of a green ftalk of corn. 

Now thclhrill corn-pipes, echoing loud to arms, 

To rank and file reduce the draggling fwarms. Ticket. 
Corn-rocket, n.f. [from corn and rocket.] 

The flower confifts of four leaves, in form of a croft : the 
pointal becomes a four-cornered fruit, refembling a crcfted 
club, divided into four cells, in which are contained roundilh 
feeds with a beak. This plant grows wild in the warm parts 
of France and Spain. Miller. 

Corn-rose, n.f See Potpy, of which it is a fpccics. 
Corn-sallad. n.f [from corn and fa llad.] 

The leaves grow by pairs oppofitc on the branches, which 
are always divided into two parts, and appear at the top like 
an umbrella. The flower confifts of one leaf, cut into many 
fegments, and fucceeded by one naked feed, having no down 
adhering to it, in which it differs from the valerian. Some 
forts of it grow wild. Miller. 

Corn-fallad is an herb, whofe top-leaves are a fallet of them- 
felves. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Co'rnace. n.f. [from corne, Fr. cornu, Latin.] A tenure 
which obliges the landholder to give notice of an invafion by 
blowing a horn. 

Co'rnchandler. n.f [corn and chandler.] One that retails 



corn. 


Co'rncutter. n.f. [from com and cut.] A man whofe pro- 
felflon is to extirpate corns from the foot. 

The nail was not loofc, nor did feem to prefs into the flelh; 
for there had been a corncutter, who had cleared it. Ikifcman. 

I have known a corncutter, wbo, with a right education, 
would have been an excellent phyfician. Sfcdat r, N°. 307. 
Co'rnel. I n.f [comas, Latin.] See Cornelian- 

CoRNELI AN-TREE. J CHERRY. 

The Cornel-tree beareth the fruit commonly called the cornel 
or cornelian cherry, as well from the name of the tree as the 
cornelian ftone, the colour whereof it fomewhat reprefents. 
The fruit is good in the kitchen and confervatory. The wood 
is very' durable, and ufeful for wheel work. Mortim. Husbandry. 

Take a fervice-tree, or a cornelian-tree , or an elder-tree, 
which we know have fruits of harlh and binding juice, and 
fet them near a vine or fig-tree, and fee whether the grapes or 
figs will not be the fwcetcr. Bacon's Natural Hijlory, N . 485. 

Mean time the goddifs, in difdain, beftows 

The mail and acorn, brutal food ! and ftrowe 

The fruits of cornel, as they feaft around. Popes OdyJfty % 

Co'rnel. i». f [ cornus , Latin.] 

Cornelian-cherry, j 

The flower-cup confifts of four fmall rigid leaves, ex- 
panded in form of a crofs ; from the center of which arc pro- 
duced many fmall yellowifli flowers, confifting of four leaves, 
difpofed in form of an umbrella : thefe flowers are fucceeded 
bv fruit, oblong or of a cylindrical form, fomewhat like an 
olive, containing an hard ftone, which is divided into two 
cells, each containing a Angle feed. The fpecics are ten, ot 
which the cornelian-cherry, or male cornel-tree, is very com- 
mon, being propagated for its fruit, which, by many people, 
is preferred to make tarts: it is alfo ufed in medicine as an 
aftringent and cooler. There is likewife an officinal prepara- 
tion of this fruit, called Rob de cornus. Dogberry, or gatten- 
tree, is very common in hedges, and the fruit of this plant is 
often brought into the markets, and fold for buckthornbcrries , 
but in this fruit is but one ftone, and in the buckthorn fou.. 
The faffafras fort is a native of America ; and its root ismuci 
ufed in England to make a tea, which is greatly commen 
by fome againft violent defluxions. Moft of the other of* 
are brought from America, except what is commonly called 
the dwarf honeyfuckle, which grows wild on the high nioun 

tains in the northern counties; but is with difficulty pic *’. r ' c 

. 1 Mnler. 

in gardens. 

On wildings and on ftrawberries they fed ; , 

** Corr.e. s 
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Cornels and brambleberrics gave the reft, , _ . , 

And falling acorns furnilh’d out a feaft. Drydcn s (Jvt . 

Cokne'lian-stone. See Carn el 1 an. 

CORSEMUSE. n.f. [French.] A kind of ruftick flute. 

Co'rneous. adj. [cor/ieus, Latin.] Horny ; ot a fubftancc 

refembling horn. in 

Such as have corneous or horny eyes, as lobiters, anu cruita- 
ceous animals, are generally dimfighteil. Browns Vulg. L>>. 

The various fubmarinc Ihrubs arc of a corneous or ligneous 
conftitution, confifting chiefly of a fibrous matter. IVoodwaid. 

CO'RNER. n.f [cornel, Wclfh ; cornier, French.] 

1. An angle; a place inclofed by two walls or lines, which 
would interfedl each other, if drawn beyond the point where 
they meet. 

2. A fecret or remote place. 

There’s nothing 1 have done yet, o’ my confidence, 
Deferves a corner. Sbakefpeare s Henry VIII. 

It is better to dwell in a corner of a houfe-top, than with a 
brawling woman and in a wide houfe. Proverbs, xxv. 24. 

I am perfuaded that none of thefe tilings arc hidden from 
him ; for this thing was not done in a comer. Ads, xxvi. 26. 

All the inhabitants, in every comer of the ifland, have been 
abfolutely reduced under his immediate fubjedlion. Davies. 
Thofe vices, that lurk in the fecret comers of the foul. AddiJ. 

Your a&ive fearch 

Leaves no cold wintry corner unexplor’d. Thomfon s Spring. 

3. The extremities; the utmoft limit: thus every corner is the 
whole or every part. 

Might I but through my prifon, once a day, 

Behold this maid, all conurs dfe o’ th’ earth 

Let liberty make ufc of. Shakefpcare's Tcmpcfl. 

I turn’d, and try’d each comer of my bed, 

To find If fleep were there ; but fleep was loft. Dryden. 

Corner-stone, n.f. [corner and font.] The ftone that unites 
the two walls at the corner ; the principal ftone. 

See youyond’ coin o’th’ capitol, yond’ comer- ftone? Shakefp. 
A mafon was fitting a comer -f one. Howel’s Vocal Forejl. 

Corner-teeth of a Horfy are the four teeth which are placed 
between the middling teeth and the tufhes ; and are two above 
and two below, on each fide of the jaw, which fhoot forth 
when the horfe is four years and a half old. Farrier’s Did. 

Co'rnerwise. adv. [corner and wife.] Diagonally; with the 
corner in front. 

Co'rnet. n.f [comet h\ French.] 

1. A mufical inftrument blown with the mouth : ufed anciently 
in war, probably in the cavalry. 

Ifracl played before the Lord on pfalteries and on timbrels, 
and on comets. 2 Sa. vi. 5. 

Other wind inftruments require a forcible breath ; as trum- 
pets, comets, and hunters horns. Bacons Natural Hijlory. 

Comets and trumpets cannot reach his car, 

Under an actor’s nofe, he’s never near. Dryden’ s Juvenal. 

2. A company or troop of horfe; perhaps as many as had a cor- 
net belonging to them. This fenfe is now difufed. 

I hefe noblemen were appointed, with fome comets of horfe 
and bands of foot, to put thcmfclves- beyond the hill where 
the rebels were encamped. " Bacon. 

Seventy great horfes lay dead in the field, and one cornet 
was taken. Hayward. 

Fhey difeerned a body of five comets of horfe very full, 
Handing in very good order to receive them. Clarendon. 

3. The officer that bears the ftandard of a troop. 

4. Cornet of a Ilorfc , is the lowed part of his paftern that runs 
round the coffin, and is diftinguifhed by the hair that joins 
and covers the upper part of the hoof. " Farrier's Did. 

5. A fcarf anciently worn by doctors. Did. 

6. A head-drefs. Did. 

7. A Cornet of Paper, is deferibed by Skinner to be a cap of 
paper, made by retailers for fmall wares. 

Co'rnetter. n.f. [from cornet.] A blower of the cornet. 

So great was the rabble of trumpetters, cornctters, and other 
muficians, that even Claudius himfelf might have heard 
them. Hakewill on Providence. 

Cornice, n.f. [cornnhc, French.] The higheft projection of 
a wall or column. 

The condcr of the Palazzo Famefe, which makes fo bcau- 
tnu! an c-ffe£l below, when viewed more nearly, will be found 
not to have its juft meafures. Dryden’ s Dufrefnoy. 

^ were m;i fly brafs, the cornice high 

Blue metals crown’d, in colours of the Iky. * Pope's Odyffh. 

Cornice Ring. [In gunnery.] The next ring from the muz- 
zle backwards Chambers. 

Cor m l k. t: ; f [from emu, Latin.] A little horn. 

1 here will be found, on cither fide, two Mack filaments 
or membranous firings, which extend unto the long and 
ihorter comic 1 ,, upon protrulion. Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b iii 

Corni ci'latf.. adj. [lr m cornu, Lat.] A term in botany. 

or m a,. ate plants arc fuch as produce many diftindt'and 
orned prn.s; and co'nicu'ate flowers are fuch hollow flowers 
P '"' “ l; "‘ J ° ri i"’ r - « l«l» born- Cbamk 
‘‘ n: “ U ' in ] 



Corni'cerous. adj. 
horns. I. 

Nature, in other corns, gerous animals, 

higher, and reclining; as in bucks. 
CORNU COP IT . n.J. [Lat.] The 


COR 

[r rOpr, Latin.] Horned i having 


l s , hath placed the horns 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
horn of plenty ; a horn 


Topped with fruits and flowers in the hands of a goddefs. 
oCoRNU'tb. v.a. [cornutus, Latin.] I o bellow horns , 


to 


Latin.] Grafted with horns ; 


A man horned ; a 


To 

cuckold. 

CornU'ted. adj. [cornutus 
horned ; cuckolded. 

Cornu to. n.f. [Irom cornutus, Latin. J 

cuclcolff t • 

The peaking cornuto her hufband, dwelling in a 1 continual 

larum of jealoufy. Shakefpcare's Merry IVives J It Indfor. 

Co'rny. adj. [from cornu, horn, Latin.] 


Strong or hard like horn ; horny. 

Up Hood the corny reed, 

Emhattcl’d in her field. Milton's Paradifc Lojl , 
[from corn.] Producing grain or corn. 

Tell me why the ant, 

’Midft Summer’s plenty, thinks of Wihter s want. 
By conftant journeys, careful to prepare 
Her {lores ; and bringing home the r my ear. 


b . vii- 


Prior. 


Co'roll ary. n.f. [cor: liar turn, Lat. front corolla ; finis coronal 
opus-, or from corollair, Fr. a furplus.] 

1. The conclufion : a corollary Items to be a conclufion, whether 
following from the premifes neceflarily or not. 

Now lince wc have confidered the malignity of this fin of 
detraction, it is but a natural corollary, that wc enforce our 
vigilance againft it. Government of the Tongue. 

'As a corollary to this preface, in which I have done juitice 
to others, I owe fomewhat to myfclf. Dryden’ s Fab. Preface. 

2. Surplus. 

Bring a corollary. 

Rather than want. Sbakefpeare’ s Tmpejl. 

CORO’NA. n.f [Latin.] A large flat member of the cornice, 
fo called becaufe it crowns the entablature and the whole or- 
der. It is called by workmen the drip. Chambers. 

In a cornice the gola or cymatium of the corona , the coping, 
the modiliions or dentclli, make a noble Ihew by their grace- 
ful projc£tions. Spcdator, N°. 41 5. 

Co'ronal. n.f. [corona, Latin.] A crown ; a garland. 

Crown ye god Bacchus with a coronal. 

And Hymen alfo crown with wreaths of vine. Spenfr. 

Co'ronal. adj. Belonging to the top of the head. 

A man of about forry-five years of age came to me, with 
a round tubercle between the fagittal and coronal future. IV fan. 

Co'ronary. adj. [coronarius, Latin ] 

1. Relating to a crown ; feated on the top of the head like a 
crown. 

The bafilifk of older times was a proper kind of ferpent, 
not above three palms long, as fomc account ; and differenced 
from other ferpents by advancing his head, and fome white 
marks, or coronary fpots upon the crown. Brown’s Vulg. Err. 

2. It is applied in anatomy to arteries, which are fancied to en- 
compafs the heart in the manner of a garland. 

The fubftance of the heart itfelf is moft certainly made and 
nourilhcd by the blood, which is conveyed to it by the coro- 
nary arteries. Bentley's Sermons. 

Corona'tion. n.f. [from corona, Latin.] 

1. 1 he a6l or folemnity of crowning a king. 

Fortune finding at her work therein, that a fcaffold of exe- 
cution Ihould grow a fcaffold of coronation. Sidney, b. ii. 

Willingly I came to Denmark, 

To Ihew my duty in your coronation. Shakefpcare’s Hamlet. 

A cough, fir, which I caught with ringing in the king’s 
affairs upon his coronation day. Shakefpcare’s Henry IV. 

Now emprefs fame had publilh’d the renown 

Of Sh ’s coronation through the town. Dryden' s Macfl. 

2- The pomp or aflembly prefent at a coronation. 

In penfivc thought recal the fancy ’d fccne. 

See coronations rife on ev’ry green. Pope. 

Co'roner. n . J , [from corona.] An officer whofe duty is to 
enquire, on the part of the king, how any violent death was 
occafioned ; for which purpofe a jury of twelve perfons is im- 
pannelled. 

Go thou and feek the coroner, and let him fit o’ mv uncle- 
for he’s in the third degree of drink ; he’s drowned. Shakefp’. 

Co'ronft. n. f [coronetta, Ital. the diminutive of corona, a 
crown.] A11 inferiour crown worn by the nobility. The 
coronet of a duke is adorned v/ith ftrawberry leaves ; that of 
a marquis has leaves with pearls interpofed ; that of an car] 
raifes the pearls above the leaves; that of a vifeount is lur- 
rounded with only pearls ; that of a baron has only four 
pearls. 1 

The reft was drawn into a coronet of gold, richly fet with 


pearl. 


Sidney. 


In his livery 

M alk d crowns and coronets , realms and iflands were 
As plates dropt from his pocket. Shah. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
All the reft are countefies. 

Their coronets lay fo. Shakefpcare’s Henry VIII. 

1 rv Under 
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U ndef a cor. net his flowing hair. 

In cut is } on cither check play’d. Milton s Paradife Lojl. 

Nor coind our nobles hope their bold attempt, 

W ho ruin d crowns, would coronets exempt. Dryden. 

Peers and dukes, and all their fweeping train, 
t And garters, ftars, and coronets appear. Pope's Ra. of Lock. 
rporal. n . J . [corrupted from caporal , French.] The 
lovt eft officer of the infantry, whofe office is to place and re- 
move the fcntineJs. 

1 he cruel corp’ral whifper’d in my ear, 
f ive pounds, if rightly tipt, would fet me clear. Gay. 

Co'rporal of a Ship. An officer that hath the charge of 
fetting the watches and fentries, and relieving them; who 
fees that all the foldicrs and failors keep their arms neat and 
clean, and teaches them how to ufe them. He has a mate 
under him. Harril. 

CO'RPORAL. adj. [corporcl, Fr. corpus , Latin.] 

J . Relating to the body ; belonging to the body. 

Fo relief of lazars and weak age, 

Of indigent faint fouls, paft corporal toil, 

A hundred alms-houfes, right well fupplied. Shah. Hen. V. 

Render to me fome corporal fign about her, 

More evident than this. Shakefpeare' s Cymbcline. 

"I hat God hath been otherwife feen, with corporal eyes, 
cxceedeth the ftnall proportion of my underftanding. Raleigh. 

1 hey enjoy greater fenfual pleafures, and feel fewer corporal 
pains, and aic utter ftrangers to all thofe anxious and tor- 
menting thoughts, which perpetually haunt and difquiet man- 
kind. Atterbury. 

2 . Material ; not fpiritual. In the prefent language, when body 
is ufed philosophically in oppoiition to fpirit, the word corpo- 
real is ufed, as a corporeal being; but otherwife corporal 
Corporeal is having a body ; corporal relating to the body. 
1 his diftinclion feems not ancient. 

Whither are they vanifh’d ? 

Into the air : and what feem’d corporal 

Melted, as breath, into the wind. Shakefpeare' s Macbeth. 

And from thefe corporal nutriments; perhaps. 

Your bodies may at laft turn all to fpirit. Milt. Par. Lojl. 

Corpora'lity. n. J. [from corporal .] The quality of being 

embodied. 

If this light be not fpiritual, yet it approachcth neareft 
unto fpirituality ; and if it have any corporality , then, of all 
other, the molt fubtile and pure. Raleigh's Htjl. of the IVorld. 

Co'rporally. adv. [from corporal.'] Bodily. 

The fun is corporally conjoined with bafdifcus. Brown. 

CO'RPORATE. adj • [from corpus , Latin ] United in a body 
or community ; enabled to a£t in legal procefles as an indi- 
vidual. 

Breaking forth like a fudden tempeft, he over-run all Mun- 
fter and Connaught, defacing and utterly fubverting all cor- 
p.rate towns that were not ftrongly walled. Spenjer on Ireland. 

They anfwer in a joint and corporate voice. 

That now they are at fall. Shakefpeare' s Timon. 

The nobles of Athens being not at this time a corporate 
aflcmbly, therefore the refentment of the commons was ufual- 
ly turned againft particular perfons. Swift. 

Co'rporat eness. n. f [from corporate.] The ftate of a body 
corporate; a community. Dill. 

Corpora'tion’. n.f. [from corpus, Latin.] 

A corporation is a body politick, authorized by the king's 
charter to have a common leal, one head officer or more, and 
members, able, by their common content, to grant or receive, 
in law, any thing within the compafs of their charter : even 
as one man may do by law all things, that by law he is not 
forbidden ; and bindeth the fucceflors, as a fingle man binds 
liis executor or heir. Cowel. 

Of angels we are not to confider only what they arc, and 
do, in regard of their own being ; but that alfo which con- 
ccrneth them, as they are linked into a kind of corporation 
amon^ft thcmfelves, and of fociety or fellowfhip with men. 

Hooker , b. i. Jell. 4. 

Of this wc find fome foot-fteps in our law. 

Which doth her root from God and nature take; 

Ten thoufand men fhc doth together draw, 

And of them all one corporation make. Davies. 

Corporator e .n.f [from corpus, Latin.] The ftate of a 
being embodied. 

Cor po'REAL. adj. [ corpcreus , Latin.] 

j. Having a body; nor immaterial. See Corporal. 

The fwiftnefs of thofe circles attribute. 

Though numberlefs, to his omnipotence. 

That to corporeal fubftances could ad J 
Speed almoft fpiritual. Milton's Paradft Lojl , b. viu. 

Having furveyed the image of God in the foul, we are not 
to omit thofe characters that God imprinted upon the ><■» y, 
as much as a fpiritual fubftance could be pictured upon a c.r- 

, 1 South s Sermons. 

' God being fuppofed to be a pure fpirit, cannot be the ob- 
je& of any corporeal fenfe. , , 

The courfe is finifh’d which thy fates decreed, ^ 

And thou from thy corporeal prifon freed. Dryden s babies. 
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Fix thy corporeal and internal eye 
On the young gnat, or new- engender’d fly 
2. It is ufed by Swift inaccurately for corporal. 

1 am not in a condition to make a true ftep even on Aimf- 
bury Downs; and I declare, that a c rpneal lalfc llcp is worl'^ 

^ than a political one. H S °jT 

Corpore n y. n f. [from corporate, Latin.] Materiality; the 
quality of being embodied ; the ftate of having a body ■ bodi- 
lincfs. 

Since philofophy affirmeth, that we are middle fubftances 
between the foul and the body, they mull admit of fome cor- 
poreity which fuppofeth weight or gravity, brown's Vulg. Err . 

It is the faying of divine Plato, that man is nature’s hori- 
zon, dividing betwixt the upper hcmifphere of immaterial 
intellects and this lower of corporeity. Glanviile's SeepJ'. e. iv. 
The one attributed corporeity to God, and the other lhape 
^ and figure. StillingJUet. 

Corporifica'tioN. n.f. [from corporify.] The adtof giving 
body or palpability. 

To Corpo'rify. v. a. [from corpus, Lat.] To embody; to 
infpiflate into body. 

A certain fpirituous fubftance, extracted out of it, is mif- 
taken for the fpirit of the world corporifed. Boyle's Sce't. Chym. 
Co R PS ) 

Corpse. \ n ' Fr. corpus, Latin.] 

1 . A body, in contempt. 

Though plenteous, all too little feems 
ToftufF this man, this vaft unhide-bound corps. Milton. 

He looks as man was made, with face ereCt, 

That fcorns his brittle corps , and feems afham’d 

He’s not all fpirit. Dryden' s Don Selaf ian. 

2. A carcafe ; a dead body ; a corfc. 

Not a friend greet 

My poor corps , where my bones flia.ll be thrown. S/oakc/p. 

There was the murder’d corps in covert laid. 

And violent death in thoufand fhapes difplay’d. Dryd. Fables 

See where the corps of thy dead fon approaches. Addifon.. 
The corpj'e was laid out upon the floor by the emperor’s 
command : he then bid every one light his flambeau, and 
ftand about the dead body. Addijon’s Guardian , IV. 99. 

3. A body of forces. 

CoWency. W [cor { ukn ' ia > Latin ’ ] 

1. Bulkinefs of body'; flcfhinefs ; fulncfs of flefh. 

To what a cumberfome unwieldinefs. 

And burdenous corpulence my love had grown. Donne. 

It is but one fpecies of corpulency ; for there may be bulk 
without fat, from the great quantity of mufeular flelh, the cafe 
of robuft people. Arbuthnct on Aliments. 

2 . Spiffitude; groffnefs of matter. 

The mufculous flefh ferves for the vibration of the tail, the 
heavinefs and corpulency of the water requiring a great force to 
divide it. Rayon the Creation. 

Co'rpui.ent. adj. [ ccrf.ulentus, Latin.] filefhy; bulky; 
having great bodily bulk 

We fay it is a*flelhy ftile, when there is much periphrafes, 
ana circuit of words; and when with more than enough, it 
grows fat and corpulent. Ben. fohnfon s Difcoveries. 

Excefs of nourifhment is hurtful ; for it maketh the child 
corpulent , and growing in breadth rather than in height. Bacon. 
CO'RPUSCLE. n.f. \ccrpufulum , Lat.J A ftnall body; a 
particle of matter; anatom; a little fragment. 

It will add much to our fatisfadion, if thofe eorpvfcles can 
be difeovered with microfcopes. Newton s Opt. 

Who knows what are the figures of the little corpufdes that 
compofe and diftinguilh different bodies ? II atts s_ L ogtc 
Corpu'scular. ladj. [from corpufculum, Lat.] Relating 
Corpuscula'rtan. J to bodies ; comprifing bodies. It is 
the diftinguifhing epithet of that philofophy which attempts 
the rational folution of all phyfical appearances by the action 
of one body upon another. 

As to natural philofophy I do not expcCt to fee any prm 
cl pics propofed, more comprehenfive and intelligible than the 

corpufeularian or mechanical. . .. C ' J J 

This may be faid, that the modem eorptf ularians talk, in 
moft things, more intelligibly than the peripateticks. 9 * 
The mechanical or corpufcular philofophy, though peraa- 
venture the eldeft, as well as the beft in the world, had lain 

dead for many ages in contempt and oblivion. Bently s term. 

Co'kracle. See Corriclf.. _ 

To Corra'de. v. a [corrado, Latin ] lo rub off; 

away by frequent nabbing 5 to ferape together. «• 

Cor radi a'tion. n.f. [con and radius, Lat.] A conju 
of rays in one point, 




dired 
and 

and cornu... -. — — . - - 

To CORRE'CT. v. a. [eorrigo e rreClum, Latin.] 

1. Topunifli; tochaftife; to difeipline. , ,, irtu( .. 

Sad accidents, and a ftate of afflidion, is a fchool of 
it corrects levity, and interrupts the confidence Of iinmng ^ 
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Ate he h» once fen -W lor a he.^u 
“StoS “be reftrained by the parents only in.ict- 

ous"th!ngy[ a look or nod only o« 5 hr to -g- 

7 ” 

, ,, can ,arce ever he 

" teXii amufed me , 1 becaufc « « » 

P, Tic teT^ool”^*"" lelfnre to Send » it. 

3. To obviate the qualities of one ingredient by another, or by 
any method of preparation; 

As in habitual gout or ftone. 

The only thing that can be done. 

Is to ctrreSl your drink and diet, 

And keep the inward foe in quiet. j. 

In cafes of acidity, water is the proper drink ; its quality o 
relaxing may be correSled by boiling it with lome animal fub- 
ftanccs ; as ivory or hartlhorn. Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

Co IlE'c^a^lforreBut, Latin.] Rcvifed or finilhed with 
exadnefs ; free from faults. 

What verfe can do, he has perform d in this. 

Which he prefumes the moft correct ot his. Dryd.Aur. Brel. 
Always ufe the moft corredi editions : various readings will 
be only troublefome where the fenfe and language is com- 
, cte 7 Felton on the ClaJ/icks. 

Correction, n.f. [from corrckl.] 

1. Punilhment ; difeipline; chaftifement ; penalty. 

Wilt thou, pupil like, 

Take thy correction mildly, kifs the rod ? Shakcfp. Rich. II. 
An offenfive wife. 

That hath enrag’d him on to offer ftrokes. 

As he is ftriking, holds his infant up, 

And hangs refolv’d correction in the arm 
That was uprear’d to execution. Shakcfp. Henry IV. p. u. 
We are all but children here under the great mafter of the 
family ; and he is plcafed, by hopes and fears, by mercies and 
corrections , to inftrud us in virtue. IVatts. 

2 . Alteration to a better ftate ; the ad of taking away faults j 
amendment. 

Another poet, in another age, make take the fame liberty 
with my writings ; if, at lcaft, they live long enough to deferve 
correction. Dryden’ s Fables, Preface. 

3. That which is fubftituted in the place of any thing wrong. 

Corrections or improvements ftiould be adjoined, by way of 
note or commentary, in their proper places. JVatts. 

4. Repreheniion; animadverfion. 

They proceed with judgment and ingenuity, eftablifhing 
their aflertions not only with great folidicy, but fubmitting 
them alfo unto the correction of future difeovery. Brown. 

One fault was too great lenity to her l'ervants, to whom Ihc 
always gave good counfcl, but often too gentle correction. 

Arbuthnot's Hijtory of John Bull. 

5. Abatement of noxious qualities, by the addition of fomething 
contrary. 

To make courts hot, ambitious, wholefomc, do not take 
A dram of country’s dulnefs ; do not add 
Corrections, but as chymifts purge the bad. Donne. 

CoRRe'ctioner. n.f. [from correction.] One that has been 
in the houfe of corrcdion ; a jayl-bird. This feems to be 
the meaning in Shakefpeare. 

I will have you foundly fwinged for this, you blue-bottle 
rogue ! you filthy famifhed correClioncr. Shakcfp. Henry IV . 
Corrf/ctive. adj. [from corrcCl.] Having the power to alter 
or obviate any bad qualities. 

Mulberries are pedoral, corrective of the bilious alcali. 

Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

Corre'ctive. n.f. 

1. That which has the power of altering or obviating any thing 
amifs. 

The hair, wool, feathers, and feales, which all animals of 
prey do fwallow, are a feafonable and ncceffary corrective, to 
prevent their greedinefs from filling thcmfelves with too fuc- 
culent a food. Ray on the Creation. 

Humanly fpeaking, and according to the method of the 
world, and the little coireClives fupplied by art and difeipline, 
it fiddom fails but an ill principle has its courfe, and nature 
makes good its blow. South’s Sermons. 

2 . Limitation; reftridion. 

There feems to be fuch an inftance in the regiment, which 
the human foul cxercifcth in relation to the body, that with 
certain correctives and exceptions, may give fome kind of ex- 
plication or adumbration thereof. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
CorreCtly. adv. [from corrett.] Accurately: appofitcly ; 

cxadly ; without faults. ‘ 7 

Vol. L 
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•[•here arc *»o« k"?™* 

ciples, adverbs and prepofttions are, fpcak P 1 . ? ^ of _ 
correctly as moft gentlemen who have been U 
dinary methods of grammar fchools.. 

Such lays as neither ebb nor flow, ^ fiiii. ifini 

Correctly cold, and regularly low. Pope s Effay f { - , 

Correctness .n.f. [from correct.] Accuracy; exadnels 3 

freedom from faults. • : r lj, -Jdimr to 

Too much labour often takes away the 0 ' ,r,t » ^ * jT.U «r- 
thepoliO,i„ Ei fo th.t there rernu^ nothtng but » Ml «r 
r.,Zj„ a piece without arty conMerablc 

““rVoftneft of the flelh, die delicacy of the grape, a,r 
,„d poflure, a„d the rrrtvto/r of % 

inexprcffible. J 

Late, very late, corrcCtnefs grew our care, _ 

When the tir’d nation breath’d from civil war. P 

Thofe pieces have never before been printed from the true 
copies, or with any tolerable degree of correClntjS. ■]■• 

Corke'ctor. n . J . [from correct.] . 

.. He that amends, or alters, by punifhment or animadverf • 
How many does zeal urge rather to do juf ice on f<>mc > 
than to forbear all fin ? How many rather to bccoireCiors than 

pradifbrs of religion. 1 1 ’“' j L ' r " 

With all his faults he fets up to be an univerlal reformer 
and corrector of abufes, and a remover of grievances. Czojt. 
He that revifes any thing to free it from faults; as the cor- 
that amends the errours committed n 


2 . 


reCtor of the prels, 

1 I remember a perfon, who, by his ftyle and literature,' 
feems to have been the corrector of a hedge prcL in Little 11 

tain, proceeding gradually to an author. Swijt. 

3. In medicine. . n 

Such an ingredient in a compofition, as guards againlt or 
abates the Force of another; as the lixivial falls prevent the 
grievous vellications of refinous purges, by dividing then par- 
ticles, and preventing their adhefion to the inteftinal mem- 
branes, whereby they fometimes occafion intolerable gnpings ; 
and as fpiccs and carminative feeds alfo aflift in the eaher ( q ic “ 
ration of fome catharticks, by diflipating collections ot wind. 
In making a medicine, fuch a thing is called a corrector whu h 
deftroyS or diminilhes a quality that it could not otherw lie 
be difpenfed with : thus turpentines arc correctors of quick- 
filver, by deftroying its fluxiiity, and making it capable of 
mixture; and thus rectified fpirit of wine breaks oft the 
points of fome acids, fo as to make them become fafe and 
good remedies, which before were deftructive. Quincy. 

To CO'RRELATE. v. n. [from con and relattls, Latin. J lo 
have a reciprocal relation, as father and fon. 

Correlate n.f. One that Itands in the oppofitc relation. 

It is one thing for a father to ceafc to be a father, by call- 
ing oft his fon ; and another for him to ceafe to be fo, by the 
death of his fon : in this the relation is at an end, tor want 
of a correlate. S. uth s Sermons. 

CorreCative. adj. [con and rclativus, Latin.] Having a re- 
ciprocal relation, fo that the exiftcnce of one in a particular 
ftate depends upon the exiftence of another. 

Father arid fon, hufband and wife, and fuch other correla- 
tive terms, fecin neatly to belong one to another. South. 

Giving is a relative action, and fo requires a correlative to 
anfwer it : giving, on one part, transfers no property, unlcls 
there be an accepting on the other. South's Sermons. 

Corre lativeness. n.f [ from con dative.] The ftate of 
being correlative. 

Correction, n.f. [aorripio correptum, Latin] Objurgation; 
chiding; reprehenfion ; reproof. 

If wc mull needs be talking of other people’s faults, let it 
not be to defame, but to amend them, by converting our de- 
traction and backbiting into admonition alui fraternal cvrep- 
iion. Government of the I ongue, fcCt. 6.' 

To CORRESPOND, v. n. [con and refpondeo, Latin.] 

I. Tofuit; to anfwer; to be proportionate ; to be adequate to ; 
to be adapted ; to fit. 

The days, if one be compared with another fucceffivcly 
throughout the year, are found not to be equal, and will not 
juftly correfpsnd with any artificial or mechanical equal inca- 
fures of time. Holder on Lime. 

Words being but empty fouhds, any farther than they are 
figns of our ideas, wc cannot but affent to them, as they cor- 

l.lrt'lo 11m UmrA 1 m . #■ n/N f-1 rt . 
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refpond to thofe ideas wc have, but no farther than that. Locke . 

2. To keep up commerce with another by alternate letters. 

Correspondence. ? r rc r . j 

r , , t n . trom corre pond. 1 

L-okrespo ndency. J 7 1 je s 

1. Relation ; reciprocal adaptation of one thing to another. 

Between the law of their heavenly operations, and the ac- 
tions of men in this our ftate of mortality, fuch co< refpondence 
there is as maketh it expedient to know in fome fort the one 
for the others more perfect direction. Hooker b. i. 

Whatever we fancy, things keep their courfe; and their 
habitudes, ceri efpondnuics, and relations keep the lame to one 
another. Locke. 

2. Intcrcourfe; reciprocal intelligence, 

sR 
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i had di (covered thofe unlawful coirefpondencies they had 
tifcd, and engagements they had made to embroil my kine- 
doms. King Charles. 

^ ^ure the villains hold a correfpondcnce 
ith the enemy, and thus they would betray tis. Denham. 

It happens very oddly, that the pope and I fhould have the 
fame thought much about the fame time : my enemies will be 
apt to fay, that we hold a correfpondcnce together, and ait by 
concert in this matter. „ dddifon's Guardian , N°. 1 16. 

3- h riendfhip $ interchange of offices or civilities. 

Let fuch military perfons be afl'urcd, and well reputed of, 
rather than factious and popular ; holding alfo good correfpcn- 

y dtnee with the other great men in the (late. Bacon , FJjay 1 7. 
Correspondent, adj. [from correfpond.] Suitable; adapted; 
agreeable ; anfwerable. 

What good or evil is there under the fun, what aition cor- 
refpondent or repugnant unto the law which God hath im- 
pofed upon his creatures, but in or upon it God doth work, 
according to die law which himfclf hath eternally purpofed to 
k ccp. Hooker. 

And as five zones th* ctherial regions bind, 

Five ccrrefpondent are to earth affign’d. Dryden's Ovid. 

Correspondent, n.f. One with whom intelligence or 
commerce is kept up by mutual meflages or letters. 

He was pleafed to command me to (end to him, and receive 
from him all his letters from and to all his correfpondents at 

^ home and abroad. Denham’s Dedication. 

Cor respoNsive. adj. [from correfpond.] Anfwerable; adapted 
to any thing. 

Priam’s fix gates i’ th’ city, with mafiy ftaples. 

And correfponfme and fulfilling bolts, 

Sperre up the foils of Troy. Shake/. Troilus and Crcffida. 

CO'RRIDOR. n.f. [ French. ] 

j. [In fortification.] 'File covert way lying round the whole 
compafs of the fortifications of a place. 

2. [In architecture.] A gallery or long ific round about a build- 
ing, leading to fevcral chambers at a diftar.ee from each 
other. Harris. 

There is fomething very noble in the amphitheatre, though 
the high wall and corridors that went round it arc almoft in- 
tirdy ruined. Addifon on Italy. 

Corri'gihle. adj. [from corrigo, Latin.] 

1. That which may be altered or amended. 

2. He who is a proper objedt of punifhment ; punifhable. 

He was taken up very Ihort, and adjudged corrigible for fuch 
prefumptuous language. Howe!' s Vocal For ejl. 

3. Corrective ; having the power to correCt. 

Our bodies are our gardens, to the which our wills arc gar- 
deners ; fo that, if we will either have it fieril with idlcnefs, 
or manured with induftry, the power and corrigible authority 
of this lies in our will. Shakefpeare’s Othello. 

CorriVal. n.f [ con and rival. ] Rival ; competitor. 

They had governours commonly out of the two families of 
the Geraldines and .Butlers, both adverfaries and corrivals one 
again!! the other. Spenfer on Ireland. 

He that doth redeem her thence, might wear 

Without arrival all her dignities. Shakefp. Henry IV. />. i. 

Corri'valry. n.f. [from arrival.] Competition; oppo- 
fition. 

Corro'bor ant. adj. [from corroborate ] Having the power 
to give (Length. 

There be divers forts of bracelets fit to comfort the fpirits, 
and they be of three intentions, refrigerant, corroborant, and 
aperient. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory, N°. 961. 

To CORRO'BORATE. v. a. [ con and roboro, Latin.] 

1. To confirm ; to eftablilh. 

Machiavel well notetli, though in an ill-favoured in- 
ftance, there is no trufting to the force of nature, nor to the 
bravery of words, except it be corroborate by cuftom. Bacon. 

2. To (Lengthen ; to make ftrong. 

To fortify imagination there be three ways; the authority 
whence the belief is derived, means to quicken and corroborate 
the imagination, and means to repeat it and refrefh it. Bacon. 

It was faid that the prince himfelf had, by the fight of fo- 
reign courts, and obfervations on the different natures of 
people, and rules of government, much excited and awaked 
his fpirits, and corroborated his judgment. IV it: on. 

As any limb well and duly cxcrcifcd grows (Longer, the 
nerves of the body arc corroborated thereby. Watts. 

CoRrobor action, n.f [from corroborate.] The aCl of 
(Lengthening or confirming ; confirmation by fomc additional 
fecurity; addition of (Length. 

The lady herfelf procured a bull, for the better corrobora- 
tion of the marriage. Bacon’s Henry V II. 

Corro'bor atj ve. adj. [from corroborate.] Having the power 
of incrcafing (Length. 

In the cure of an ulcer, with a moift intemperies, as the 
heart is weakened by too much humidity, you are to mix cor- 
roboratives of an aftringent faculty ; and the ulcer alfo requireth 
to be dried. Wifeman's Surgery. 

To CORRO'DE. v. a. [corrodo, Latin.] 'Fo cat away by de- 
grees, as a menftruum ; to prey upon ; to confume j to wear 
away gradually. 


COR 

Wmtn purge vice with vice, anti may 
1 he bad with bad, a fpider witli a toad ; 
for fo ill thralls not them, but they tame ill. 

And make her do much good againll her will! - T) Um , 

e know that aqua-fortis corroding copncr, which is ,t 
that gives the colour to verdigreafe, is wont to reduce it to a 

green blue foluoon. C .W, 

1 he mure of imnk.ml, left to itIW, would (bon ha,; 
Li en into difiolution, without the inceffant and corrodin* in 
vaf«ons of fo long a time. Hide's Origin of Mankind 

Hannibal the Pyreneans pa(t, 

And fteepy Alps, the mounds that nature caff. 

And with corroding juices, as lie went, 

A paflage through the living rock he rent. Dr yd. Juvenal. 
Fifties, which neither chew their meat nor grind it in their 
Itomachs, do, by a diflolvent liquor there provided, corrode 
and reduce it into a chylus. Ray 0 n the Creation. 

I he blood turning acrimonious, corrodes the veilels, pro- 
ducing almoft all thedileafes of the inflammatory kind. Arbutb. 

Through the heart. 

Should jealoufy its venom once diffulc, 

’ I is then delightful mifery no more, 

Rut agony unmixt, inceflant gall. 

Corroding every thought, and blaftinc all 

Love’s paradile. “ Tfomfon’s Spring, I. 1675. 

Corro'dent. adj. [from corrode.] Having the power of cor- 
roding or wafting any thing away. 

Corro'diele. adj. [from corrode ] Poffiblc to be confumed 
or corroded. 

Metals, although corrodible by waters, yet will not fiiffer a 
liquation from the powerfulcft heat communicable unto that 
clement. Brown’s Vulgar Erreuri, b ii. c. 1. 

Co'rrody. n.f [from corrodo , Latin.] A defalcation from 
an allowance or fal.iry for fomc other than the original 
purpofe. 

In thofe days even noble perfons, and other meaner men, 
ordered corrodies and pcnlions to their chaplains and fervants 
out of churches. Ayliffe's Paragon. 

Corrosibi li t y. n.f [from csrrofible.] The quality of being 
corrofiblc; poffibility to be confumed by a menftruum. 

Corro'sible. adj. [from corrode.] Poffible to be confumed 
by a menftruum. 

Corro’sible ness. n.f. [from corrofble.] Sufccptibility of cor- 
rofion. Did. 

Corro'sion. n.f [ corrodo , Latin ] The power of eating or 
wearing away by degrees. 

Ccrrofton is a particular fpecies of difiolution of bodies, 
either by an acid, or a faline menftruum. It is almoft wholly 
defigned for the refolution of bodies moft ftrongly compared, 
as bones and metals ; fo that the menftruums here employed, 
have a confidcrablc moment or force. Thcfc liquors, whe- 
ther acid or urinous, are nothing but falts difiblvcd in a little 
phlegm ; therefore thefe being folid, and confequcntly con- 
taining a confiderable quantity of matter, do both attratft one 
another more, and are alfo more attracted by the particles of 
the body to be diflolvetl ; fo when the more folid bodies are 
put into faline menftruums, the attraction is (Longer than in 
other folutions ; and the motion, which is always proportional 
to the attraction, is more violent: fo that we may eafily con- 
ceive, when the motion is in fuch a manner increafcd, it 
fhould drive the falts into the pores of the bodies, and open 
and loofen their cohefion, though ever fo firm. guir.cy. 

If there be any medicine that purgeth, and hath neither 
of the firft two manifeft qualities, it is to be held fnfpcftcil as 
a kind of poifon ; for that it worketh cither by corrofnn , or by 
a fecrct malignity and enmity to nature. Bacon's Hat. Hijlory. 

That coi-rbfton and difiolution of bodies, even the mod folid 
and durable, which is vulgarly aferibed to the air, is cauled 
merely by the aLion of water upon them ; the air being 
fo far from injuring and preying upon the bodies it environs, 
that it contributes to their fecurity and prefervation. IVcodw. 

Corrosive, adj. [from corrodo, Latin. It was anciently pro- 
nounced with the accent on the firft fyllablc, now indif- 
ferently.] 

1. Having the power of confuming or wearing away. 

Gold, after it has been divided by carrofiue liquors into in- 
vifiblc parts, yet may prefently be precipitated, lo as to appear 
again in its own form. Crew’s Cofmol. b. i. c. 2. J. 12. 

The facred fons of vengeance, on whofe courfe 
Conofive famine waits, and kills the year. Tbomfon’s Spring. 

2. Having the quality to fret or vex. 

If the maintenance of ceremonies be a corrcfvc to fuch as 
oppugn them, undoubtedly to fuch as maintain them it can fie 
no great pleafure, when they behold that which they reverence 
is oppugned. Hooker , b. iv. fed. 

Corrosive, n.f. 

1. That which has the quality of wafting any thing away, a, 
the flefh of an ulcer. 

He meant his corrcfives to apply, 

And with drift diet tame his ftubborn malady. Wry green. 

2. Tlrat which has the power of (retting, or of giving pain. 

Such fpccchcs favour not of God in him that uieth then, 

3 ' 
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,„d »n,o virtuoufly difpo&d minis tlg'jre 

T J Awav; though parting be a fretful corrofsve. 

It is applied to a dcathful wound. Shakefp. Henry VI. p. 1. 

Care is no cure, but rather corrofve, VT 

For things tiiat arc not to be remedied. Sbalejp. Henry \ 1. 
Corrosively, adv. [from corrojivc. J 

1. Like a corrofive. „ .... 

At firft it tailed fomewhat ccrrofrucly: Boyle on Saltpetre. 

2. With the power of corrofion. .. f 

Corro’si veness. n.f. [from corrcftvc.] The quality o. cor- 
roding or eating away ; acrimony. 

We do infufe, to what he meant for meat, 

Corrofivenefs, or intenfc cold or heat. Donne. 

Saltpetre betrays upon the tongue no heat nor corrofivenejs 
at all, but coldnpfs, -mixt with a fomewhat languid rchlh re- 
taining to bittcrnefs. TT . , Bo f % 

Co'rrugant. adj. [from corrugate.] Having the power ot 

contrafting into wrinkles. . . . 

To CORRUGATE, v. a. [corrugs, Latin.] To wrinkJc or 
purfe up ; as the (kin is drawn into wrinkles by cold, or any 

other caufc. . 

The cramp cometh of contraction of finews: it cometh 
cither by cold or drynefs ; for cold and drynefs do both ot them 
contrad and corrugate. Bacon's Natural Hijlory, N . $6 4. 
Cor ruga’tion. ri.j. [from corrugate.] Contradion into 
wrinkles. 

The pain of the folid parts is the corrugation or violent agi- 
tation of fibres, when the fpirits are irritated by (harp hu- 
mourSi Flayer on the Humours. 

To CO RRU'P'F. v. a. [corrumpo corrupt us, Latin.] 

1. To turn from a found to a putrefeent ftate; to infeft. 

2. To deprave; to deftroy integrity ; to vitiate ; to bribe. 

1 fear left by any means, as the fcrpent beguiled Eve 
through his fubtilty, fo your minds (hould be corrupted from 
the fimplicity that is in Chrift. 2 Cor. xi. 3. 

Even what things they naturally know, in thofe very things, 
as hearts void of reafon, they corrupted themfelves. Jude, v. ic. 
Evil communications corrupt good manners. 1 Cor. xv. 33. 
All that have mifearried 

By underhand, corrupted, foul injuftice. Shak. Richard III. 

I have heard it faid, the fitted time to corrupt a man’s wife, 
is when (he’s fallen out with her hufband. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 
But ftay, I fmcll a man of middle earth ; 

With tryal fire touch me his finger-end ; 

If he be chafte, the flame will back defeend. 

And turn him to no pain ; but if he ftart. 

It is the flefh of a corrupted heart. Shak. M. W. of IVmdfor. 
Language being die conduit whereby men convey their 
knowledge, he that makes an ill ufc of it, though he does not 
corrupt the fountains of knowledge, which arc in things, yet 
lie flops the pipes. Locke. 

Hear the black trumpet through the world proclaim. 

That not to be corrupted is the Thame. Pope. 

3. To fpoil; to do mifehief. 

To Corru pt, v. n. 'Fo become putrid ; to grow rotten ; to 
putrefy. 

The aptnefs or propenfion of air or water to corrupt or 
putrefy, no doubt, is to be found before it break ford) into 
manifeft effefts of difeafes, blading, or the like. Bacon. 
Corrupt, adj. [from corrupt.] Vitious; tainted with wick- 
ednefs ; without integrity. 

Let no corrupt communication proceed out of your mouth, 
but that which is good to the ufe of edifying. Fph. iv. 29. 
Corrupt, corrupt, and tainted in defire. Sh. M. IV. of Wind/ 
Thefe kind of knaves I know, which in this plainnefs 
Harbour more craft, and more corrupter ends, 

Than twenty filky ducking obfervants. Shake/. King Lear. 
Some, who have been corrupt in their morals, have yet been 
infinitely folicitous to have their children pioufly brought 
^ U P- South's Sermons. 

CorruNter. n. f. [from corrupt.] He that taints or vitiates ; 
he that lefl’ens purity or integrity. 

What is here ? 

The feriptures o£ the loyal Leonatus, 

All turn’d to hcrefy ? Away, away, 

Corrupters of my faith ! ' Shalefpeare’s Cymbe/ine. 

From the vanity of the Greeks, the corrupters of all truth, 
who, without all ground of certainty, vaunt their antiquity, 
came the errour firft of all. Raleigh Hijlory of ike World, b.u 
Thofe great corrupters of Chriftianity, and indeed of natu- 
ral religion, thejefuits. Addifon’ s Freeholder, N°. 6. 

CoRRUPTiBi'Ln y. n.f. [from corruptible.] Poflibility to be 
corrupted. 

Corruptible, adj. [from corrupt ] 

1. Sufceptible of deftruftion by natural decay, or without 
violence. 

Our corruptible bodies could never live the life they (hall 
live, were it not that they arc joined with his body, 
which is incorruptible, and that his is in ours as a caufc of 
immortality. 

it is a devouring corruption of the cflential mixture, which 


c o R 

coding chiefly of an oily %$£ 

The' Tvcral parts of which .he world conf.lt., heng in 
their nature corruptible, it is more than P ro a c > ’ . 
infinite duration, this frame of things would ong finceh^i 

been diflblved. , W -riST 

2 Sufceptible of corruption ; poffiblc to be tainted 01 vitiate . 

CorrlStibleness. n.f [from corruptible.] Sufcept.bil.ty of 

Corruptibly, adv. [from corruptible.] In fuch a manner as 

to be corrupted, or vitiated. 

It is too late; the life of all his blood 
Is touch’d corruptibly. Shakcfpcare s Kntg Lear. 

Corru ption, n.f. [corrupiio, Lat.] . 

,. 'J he principle by which bodies tend to the reparation of their 

parts. . 

2. Wickcdncfs; perverfion of principles; lofs of integrity. 

Precepts of morality, befides the natural corruption of otii 
tempers, which makes us averfe to them, are fo abftraacd 
from ideas of fen fe, that they feldom get an opportunity for 
deferiptions and images. Addijon s Effay on the Georgicks. 
Amidft corruption, luxury and rage. 

Still leave fomc ancient virtue’s to our age: Prfe- 

3. PutrefcencC. 

The wife contriver, on his end Intent, 

Careful this fatal errour to prevent. 

And keep the waters from corruption free. 

Mix’d them with fait, and feafon’d all the fed. Blachnorc • 

4. Matter or pus in a fore. 

5. The means by which any thing is vitiated ; depravation. 

After my death I wifii no other herald, 

No other fpcaker of my living a&ions, 

To keep mine honour from corruption. 

But fuch an honeft chronicler as Griffith. Shak. Hen. \ III. 
The region hath by conqucft, and corruption of other lan- 
guages, received new and differing names. Raleigh's Hijlory. 

All thofe four kinds of corruption are very common in their 
language ; for which reafons the Greek tongue is become 
much altered. Brercwood on Languages. 

6. [In law.] An infection growing to a man attainted of felony 

or treafon, and to his illiic : for as he lofcth all to the prince* 
or other lord of the fee, fo his ifliic cannot be heir to him, or 
to any other anceflor, of whom they might have claimed by 
him ; and if he were noble, or a gentleman, he and his chil- 
dren are made ignoble and ungentle, in refpe£t of the 
father. Cow el. 

Corruptive, adj. [from corrupt.] Having the quality of 
tainting or vitiating. 

Not refembling themfelves according to fcminal condition, 
yet carrying a fettled habitude unto the corruptive originals. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. ii. c. 6. 
It fhould be endued with an acid ferment, or fome cor- 
ruptive quality, for fo fpeedy a difiolution of the meat 
and preparation of the chyle. Ray on the Creation. 

Corru ptless. adj. [from corrupt.] Infufccptible of corrup- 
tion ; undecaying. 

All around 

The borders, with corrupthfs myrrh are crown’d. Dryden , 

Corru’ptlv. adv. [from corrupt.] 

1. With corruption ; with taint ; with vice; without integrity. 

O, that eftates, degrees, and offices. 

Were not deriv’d corruptly, that clear honour 
\V ere purchas’d by the merit of the wearer. Shakefpeare. 
FV c have dealt very con aptly againft thee, and have not 
kept the commandments. Neh. i. 7. 

2. V itioufly ; improperly ; contrary to purity. 

W c have corruptly contracted moft names, both of men 
and places. Camden's Remains. 

Corru ptness. n. f. [from corrupt.] The quabty of corruption ; 
putrefcencc; vice. 

CO'RSAIR. n.f. [French.] A pirate; one who profcfics to 
feize merchants. 

Corse. n.J. [corps, French ] 

1. A body. 

For he was ftrong, and of fo mighty corf. 

As ever wielded fpcar in warlike hand * Spenfer, can. iiu 

2. A dead body ; a carcafe: a poetical word. 

T hat from her body, full of filthy fin. 

He reft her hateful head, without remorfe; 

A ftream of coal-black blood forth gufhed from her corfe. 

Far y SjueiA, b. i. cant. 1 . fan. 24. 

Set down the corfe ; or, by faint Paul, 

I’ll make a corfe of him that difobeys. Shakefp. Richard III. 
What may this mean ? 

That thou, dead corfe, again, in complete ftcel, 

Revifit ft thus the glimpfes of the moon. 

Making night hideous ? Shakefpeare’ s Hamlet. 

Here lay him down, mv friends. 

Full in my fight, that I may view at leifurc 
1 he bloody corfe, and count thofe glorious wounds. Addifon. 
^ °u heard the groans. 

Heard m. htly plung’d, amid’ the fullen waves. 

Flic frequent corfe. Thomfon's Summer, l. 1035. 

Co'rselet. 
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A light 


armour for the Cosmo'crapher. 


Co'kselET. n.f. [cofelct, French.] 

forepart of the body. 

Some fhirts of maile, fome coats of plate put on. 

Some dou’d acuirace, fome a cor fid bright. Fairfax , b. i. 

They lafh, they foin, they pafs, they drive to bore 
Their corjlets , and their thinned parts explore. Dryd. Fab. 

But heroes, who o’ercome or die. 

Have their hearts hung extremely high ; 

The drings of which, in battle’s heat, 

Againft their very cars' his beat. Prior. 

CO'RTICAL. adj. [ cortex , bark, Lat.] Barky; belonging to 
the outer part ; belonging to the rind ; outward. 

Their lad extremities form a little gland, (all thefc little 
glands together make the cortical part of the brain) termi- 
nating in two little veffcls. Cbeyne’s Phil. Prin. 

Co'rticated. adj. [from corticatus y Lat.] Refembling the 
bark of a tree. 

This animal is a kind of lizard, a quadruped corticated and 
depilous ; that is, without wool, fur, or hair. Brown. 

Co'rticose. adj. [from corticofus, Lat ] Full of bark. Did/. 

Corvb'tto. n.f. The curvet See Curvet. 

You mud draw the horfe in his career with his manage, 
and turn, doing the corvetto and leaping. Pcacham on Drawing. 

CORU'SCANT. adj. [corufco, Latin.] Glittering by fladics ; 
flafliing. 

CoRUSCa'tion. n.f. [ corufcatio , Latin.] Flafh; quick vibra- 
tion of light. 

We fee that lightnings and corufcations, which are near at 
hand, yield no found. Bacon's Natural Hijlory , N u . 1 1 4 . 

We may learn that fulphureous deams abound in the bowels 
of the earth, and ferment with minerals, and fometimes take 
fire with a fudden coruj'cation and explofion. Nnvton's Oft. 

How heat and moidure mingle in a mafs, 

Or belch in thunder, or in lightning blaze; 

Why nimble corufcations flrike the eye. 

And bold tornado’s bludcr in the fky. Garth's Difpcnfatory. 

CoRy'mbiatbd. adj. [ corymbus , Latin.] Garriilhcd with 
branches of berries. Di£l. 

Corymhi'fErous. adv [from corymbus and fero, Lat.] Bear- 
ing fruit or berries in bunches. 

Corymbiferous plants are didinguifhed into fuch as have a 
radiate flower, as the fun-flower; and fuch as have a naked 
flower, as the hemp-agrimony, and mugwort : to which are 
added thofc a-kin hereunto, fuch as fcabious, teafcl, thiflle, and 
the like. $F inc y- 

CORY’ M BUS. n.f. [Latin.] 

It in general ftgnifics the top of any thing ; but amongd 
the ancient botamAs it was ufed to exprefs the bunches or 
cluders of berries of ivy, or the like : amongd modern bota- 
nids it is ufed for a compounded difeous flower, whofe feeds 
arc not pappous, or do not fly away in down ; fuch are the 
flowers of dailies, and common marygold ; and therefore Mr. 
Ray makes one genus of plants to be fuch as have a compound 
difeous flower, without any downy wings to carry off their 
feeds. „ , ,^: nc y- 

Cosci'nomancy. n.f [from ««■»'■*. a ficvc, and <«*>■>•..«, divi- 

nation.] The art of divination by means of a fievc. A very 
ancient practice mentioned by Theocritus, and flill ufed in 
fome parts of England, to find out perfons unknown. Chambers. 
Cose'cant. n.f. [In geometry.] The fecant of an arch, 
which is the complement of another to ninety degrees. Hams. 

Co'shering. n.f [Irifh.] , , 

CoJherin"s were vifitations and progreffes made by the lord 
and his foltowers among his tenants; wherein he did cat them 
fas the Englifh proverb is) out of houfc and home. Dawes. 
Co sier, n.l. [from confer , old I r. to few.] A botcher. Haunter. 
Do you make an alehoufc of my lady’s houfe, that ye 
fqueak out your cofcr catches, without any mitigation or rc- 
morfe of voice ? Shakefpeare s 7 welfth Night. 

Cosine, n.f. [In geometry.] The right fine of an arch, 
which is the complement of another to ninety degrees. Harris. 
Cosme'tick. adj. [*'‘^«'«!-] Having the power of im- 
proving beauty ; beautifying. 

No better cojmeticks than a fevere temperance and purity, 
modefly and humility, a gracious temper and calmnefs of 
lbirit ; no true beauty without the fignatures of thcle grace* 
in the* very countenance. R “> °” tbc Creation. 

Fird, rob’d in white, the nymph intent adores, 

With head uncover’d, the cofmctick pow’rs. Fopt. 

CO'SMICAL. adj. 

I. Relating to the world. 

2 Rifing or fetting with the fun ; not acronychal. 

The cofmical afcenfion of a dar we term that, when ,t ar.feth 
together with the fun, or in the fame degree of the echptick 
wherein the fun abideth. Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b.iv. c i 3; 
CoWaiev. adv. [from cofmical.} With the fun; not 

^ From till rifing of this dar, not c fmically , that is, with the 
fun, but Keliacally, that is, its emerfion from the rays of tlie 
fun, the ancients computed their canicular days 
CVsmogony. n.f and f-o.j 1 be 

ihc world ■, the creation. 


■■■■ and y. : h. J One who writes 

a defcription of the world ; didinct from geographer, who 
deferibes the fituation of particular countries. " ’ 

„ 1 bus the antient cofmogrophers do place the diviflon of the 
Ead and Weflern hemifphcie ; that is, the fird term of longi- 
tude in the Canary or Fortunate Iflands, conceiving thefc parts 
the extremed habitations well ward. Brown's Vugar Errours 
Co c mogr aThical. adj [from afmegraphy ] Relating to rhr- 
general defcription of the world. 

Cosmogr a'phically. adv. [from cofmographical.] In a manner 
relating to the fcience by which the flru&ure of the world is 
difeovered and deferibed. 

This it doth more plainly upon the tcrrclla, or fpherieal 
magnet, cofmograpbicuUy fet out with circles of the globe. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. ii. c. 2. 
COSMO'GRAPHY. n.f. [xww©- and-yfsipt-.] The fcience of 
the general fydem or affe&ions of the world, diftinct from 
geography, which delivers the fituation and boundaries of 
particular countries. 

Here it might fee the world without travel ; it being a Idler 
fcheme of the creation, nature contracted, a little cofmogra- 
phy, or map of the univerfe. South's Sermons. 

Cosmopolitan. Inf. [xoc/*©- and iroxlrr?.] A citizen of the 
Cosmopo'lite. J world ; one who is at home in every place. 
Co'sset. n.f. A lamb brought up without the dam. 

If thou wilt bewail my woful teen, 

I dull thee give yond’ cojfet for thy pain. Spenfer's Pajl. 
COST. n. f. [ kof , Dutch. As this word is found in the re- 
moted.Tcutonick dialcCts, even in the iflandick, it is not pto- 
lubly derived to us from the Latin con/lo ; though it is not un- 
likely that the French confer comes from the Latin.] 

1. The price of any thing. 

2. Sumptuoufncfs ; luxury. 

The city woman bears 

The cof of princes on unworthy (houldcrs. Shakefpeare, 
Let foreign princes vainly bond 
The rude eftedts of pride and cof 
Of vafter fabricks, to which they 

Contribute nothing but the pay. Waller. 

3. Charge; expence. 

While he found his daughter maintained without his cof , 
he was content to be deaf to any noife of infamy. Sidney , b. ii. 

I dull never hold that man my friend, 

Whofe tongue fhall alk me for one penny cof , 

To ranfom home revolted Mortimer. Shakefp. Henry IV; 
Have we eaten at all of the king’s cof ? or hath he given us 
any gift ? 2 Set. xix. 42* 

And wilt thou, O cruel boad ! 

Put poor nature to fuch co/i ? 

O ! ’twill undo our common mother, 

To be at charge of fucb another. Crajhaut. 

It is drange to fee any ecclefiaftical pile, not by ccclcfiafti- 
cal cof and influence, rifing above ground; cfpccially in an 
age in which men’s mouths are open again it the church, but 
their hands fhut towards it. South's Sermons. 

He whofe talc is bed, and plcafes mod, 

Should win his fupper at our common coft. Drydcn's Fables. 
Fourteen thoufand pounds are paid by Wood for the pur- 
chafe of his patent: what were his other viflble cofs I know 
not ; what his latent, is varioufly conjectured. Swift. 

4. Lofs ; fine ; detriment. 

What they had fondly wilhed, proved afterwards to their 
cofs over true. Knolles’s Ilf try of the Turks. 

To Cost. v.n. pret. cof ; particip.cof. [couftr, French.] Io 
be bought for ; to be had at a price. 

The dagger and poifon are always in readinefs ; hut to bring 
the adtion to extremity, and then recover all, will require the 
art of a writer, and cof him many a pang. Dryden. 

Co'stal. adj. [cof a, hit. a rib.] Belonging to the ribs. 

Hereby are excluded all cetaceous and cartilaginous filhes, 
many pedtinal, whofe ribs are rectilineal ; and many cofal, 
which have their ribs embowed. Brown's Vulgar tir. 

Co'stard. n.f. [from cofcr , a head.] 


2. 


Brown. 
birth of 



Take him over the cofard with the belt of thy fword. 

Shakefpeare' s Richard III. 

An apple round and bulky like the head. 

Many country' vicars are driven to fliifts; and, if our gree y 
patrons hold us to fuch conditions, they will make us turn 
cofard mongers, grafiers, or fell ale. Burton on Melancholy. 

CO'S 'I IVE. adj. [confipatus, Lat. conf ip't, French ] 

1 . Bound in the body ; having the excretions obdructec. 

When the paflhge of the gall becomes obflrudlcd, the hoc) 
orows cof he, and the excrements of the belly white, blown. 
a While fader than his cof he brains indites, 

Philo’s quick hand in flowing letters writes; 

His cafe appears to me like honed I eague s, 

When he was run away with by his legs. 

2. Clofe ; unpermeable. . . . , , „ „_,i 

Clay in dry feafons is co/live, hardening with the fun anu 
wind, ’till unlocked by indudry, fo as to admit of t c air an 
heavenly influences. Mortimer's HuJlanAy. 

Costiveness. 


GOT 

Co'stiveness. n.f [from .#«».] The Hate of th= My in 
which excretion is ob Articled. 

Cofhenefs difperfes malign putrid fumes out of the guts and 
mefentery into all parts of the body, occafion.ng head-aches, 
fevers, lofs of appetite, and diflurbancc of concoction. Harvi y. 

Co phene js has ill cfFctfs, and is hard to be dealt with by 
phvfick ; purging medicines rather tncrcafing than removing 
the evil Locke on Education, fett. 23. 

Co'stiiness. n.f. [from cofly.] Sumptuoufncfs ; expenfive- 

Thodgh not with curious coflinefs , yet with cleanly fuffi- 
cienev it entertained me. Sidney, b. 1. 

Nor have the frugaller fons of fortune any reafon to object 
the coflinefs ; fince they frequently pay dearer for lefs advan- 
tageous pleafures. GlanvtUc s Scepf. Preface 

Co'stlv. adj. [from cof.] Sumptuous; c.xpcnfive; of a high 
price. 

Cofly thy habit as thy purfe can buy. 

But not expred in fancy ; rich, not gaudy ; __ ; 

For Ihc apparel oft proclaims the man. Sbalejp. Hamlet. 

Leave for a while thy cojily country-feat; 

And to be great indeed, forget 

The naufeous pleafuics of the great. Dryden. 

The chapel of St. Laurence will be perhaps the mod cofly 
piece of work on the face of the earth, when completed. 

Add'tfon's Remarks on Italy. 
He is here fpeaking of faradife, which he reprefents as a 
mod charming and delightful place; abounding with things 
not only ufcfuf and convenient, but even the mod rare and 
valuable, the mod cofly and definable. Woodw. Nat. Hifory. 

Co'stmary. ». f. [cof us, Latin.] An herb whofe flowers are 
naked, and of a yellow colour, growing in umbels on the top 
of the dalks : the leaves arc intirc, and crenatcd about the 
edges. Miller . 

Co'strel. n.f. [ fuppofed to be derived from cofcr.] A 
bottle. Skinner. 

Cot. j At the end cf the names of places, come gene- 

Cote. > rally from the Saxon cor, a cottage. 

Coat, j Gibfon's Camden. 

COT. n.f. [cor. Sax. cwt, Wclfli.] A final] houfe; a cot- 
tage; a hut; a mean habitation. 

What that ufage meant. 

Which in her cot Ihe daily pradtifed. Fairy Sheen, b. ii. c. 6. 

Befides his cot, his flocks, and bounds of feed, 

Are now on fale ; and at our fheep cot now. 

By reafon of his abfence, there is nothing 
That you will feed on. Shakefpeare' s As you like it. 

Hczekiah made himfelf flails for all manner of beads, and 
cots for flocks. 2 Chron. xxxii. 28. 

My feeble goats. 

With pains I drive from their forfaken cotes. Dryden' s Virgil. 

A flately temple Ihoots within the Ikies : 

The crotchets of their cot in columns rife ; 

The pavement, pol idl’d marble they behold ; 

'Fhe gates with fculpturc grac’d, the fpircs and tiles of gold. 

Drydcn's Baucis and Philemon. 

As Jove vouchfaf’d on Ida’s top. ’tis laid. 

At poor Philemon’s cot to take a bed. Fenton. 

Cot. n.f. An abridgment of cotquean. 

Cota'ngent. n.f. [Ill geometry.] The tangent of an arch 
which is the complement of another to ninety degrees. Harris. 
To Cote. v. a. This word, which I have found only in 
Chapman, feems to fignify the fame as To leave behind. To 
aver pafs. 

Words her worth had prov’d with deeds. 

Had more ground been allow’d the race, and coted far his 

Heeds. Chapman's Iliads. 

Cote'mpor ary. adj. [con and tempus, Latin.] Living at the 
lame time; coctaneous ; contemporary. 

What would not, to a rational man, cotemporary with the 
hrfl voucher, have appeared probable, is now ufed as certain, 
bccaufe feveral have fince, from him, faid it one after 
another. r . ; 

ri / . LtOcKC % 

votlan d. n.f. [cot and land.] Land appendant to a cot- 


tage. 
Co' 


man 


tquean. n.f. [probably from coquin , French.] 
who hulies himfelf with women’s affairs. 

Look to the bak’d meats, good Angelica ; 

Sparc not for cod 

~ — Go, go, you cotquean , go ; 

Get you to bed. Shakefpeare’ s Romeo and Juliet. 

A flatefworr.an is as ridiculous a 



Pope's Odyffcy. 


Swift- 


creature as a cotquean : 

cacn ot the Texes fliould keep within its particular bounds. 

v . Addifon's Freeholder , N°. -?8. 

1 ou have given us a lively picture of hulbands hen peck’d • 
Out you have never touched upon one of the quite different 
character, and who goes by the name of cotquean. Add. Spell 

A h “ i * — «■*.'» » 
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They were right glad to take fome corner of a poor cottage, 
and there to ferve God upon their knees. Hooker, b. iv. J. 2. 

The felf-famc fun that fliines upon his court. 

Hides not his vifage from our cottage, but 
Looks on both alike. Shakefpeare' s Vinter s Tale. 

Let the women of noble birth and great fortunes nu.fe 
their childr .n, look to the affairs of the houfe, vi fit poor cot- 
tages, and relieve their necelfities. Taylor s Holy Living. 

It is difficult for a peafant, bred up in the oblcunt.es of a 
cettaee, to fancy in his mind the unfeen lplendors of a court. • 
* South s Sermons. 

Beneath our humble'«r/<7ye let us hade. 

And here, unenvied, rural dainties tafle. 

Co'ttager. n.f. [from cottage ] 

1 . One who lives in a hut or cottage. 

Let us from our farms. 

Call forth our cottagers to arms. 

The mod ignorant Irifh cottager will not fell his cow for a 
g roat . Swift's Addrefs to Parliament. 

2. *A cottager, inlaw, is one that lives on the common, with- 
out paying rent, and without any land of his own. 

The hufbandmen and plowmen be but as their work-folks 
and labourers, or elfc mere cottagers, which are but houled 
beggars. Bacon s Henry V ll. 

1 he yeomenry, or middle people, of a condition between 
gentlemen and cottagers. Bdcorls Henry VII. 

Oo'TTier. n.f. [from cot.] One who inhabits a cot. Diet. 

CO'TTON. n.f [named, according to Skinner, from the down 
that adheres to the mala cotonea, or quince, called by the Italians 
cotogni ; whence cot tone, Ital. cotton, french.] Ihe down of 
the cotton-tree. 

The pin ought to be as thick as a rowling-pin, and covered 
with cotton, that its hardnefs may not be offenfivc. IViftr.an . 

Co'tton. n.f. A plant. 

The flower confids of one leaf, cut into feveral fegments 
almofl to the bottom, and is of the expanded beil fhape : from 
the center rifes a pyramidal hollow tube, adorned and loaded 
with chives : from the empalemcnt flioots up the pointal, fixed 
like a nail in the bottom of the flower and of the tube, 
which is changed into a roundifh fruit, divided into four or 
more feminal cells, gaping at the top, and inclofmg feeds, co- 
vered over and wrapped within that foft ductile wool, com- 
monly known by the name of cotton. The fpecies are, 
1. Hot • if: cotton. 2. The mod excellent American 
cotton , with a gr. n ■ (ll feed. 3. Annual fhrubby cctton, of 
the ifland of Pro- -donee, with a large quinquefid vine leaf. 
4. The tree C9it;n. 5. Tree cotton With a yellow flower. The 
firft fort is_culriv.;ted plentifully in Landia, Lemno -. Cyprus-, 

Malta, Sicily, and at Naples; as alfo between Jeruiak j 

Damafcus, from whence the cotton is brought annually into 
thefe northern parts of Europe. It is lown upon tilled 
grounds in the fpring of the year, and cut down and reaped 
in harvefl, as corn with us. This cotton is the wool which 
inclofcs or wraps up the feeds, and is contained in a kind of 
brown hulk or fced-veilel growing upon this ilirub. It is 
from this fort that the valt quantities of cotton are taken, 
which furnifh our parts of the world. It is brought from the 
iflands, where the natives take great care of “its culture. 
I here are feveral forts of cotton fold, which differ according 
to the countries from whence they come, and the various pre- 
parations made of them. The fird is the cotton in the wool ; 
that is, that which comes from the fhcll, from which onlv 
we take the feed : thofe come from Cyprus, Smyrna, &c. 
The fecond is die c iton in the yarn : the fecond and third 
forts are alfo annual : thefe arc cultivated in the Wed Indies 
in great plenty. But the fourth and fifth forts grow in Egypt : 
thefe abide many years, and often arrive to be trees of = areat 
magnitude, from which the inhabitants are annually furnilbed 
with great quantities of cotton. One of thefe trees has a pur- 
plilh and the other a yellow flower, which is the only diffe- 
rence between them. Miller 

Co'tton. n.f Cloath or duff made of cotton. 

To Co'tton. v. n. 

1. To rife with a nap. 

2. 1 o cement; to unite with : a cant word. 

A quarrel between you will end in one of you being turned 
off, in which cafe it will not be eafy to cotton with another. 

T rnnnu r , tt D ‘rtdlions to the Cook. 

To COUCH, v.n. [coucher, French.] 

1. To lie down on a place of repofe. 

If I court more, women, you’ll couch w ith more men. Shah. 

Doth not the gentleman 
Deferve as full, as fortunate a bed. 

As ever Beatrice fliail couch upon. 

VV hen love’s fair goddefs 
Couch'd with her hufband in his golden bed. 

2. To lie do vn on the knees, as a bead to red.' 

Trees bent their heads to hear him ling his wrones. 

Fierce tygers couch'd around, and loli’d their fawning 
tongues Drydcn's Virg.Geor. b.iv. 1. = 

1 hue when death 
5 S 


Shake peat e. 
Drydcn’s PEn. 
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Comes like a ruffling Hon, couch like fpdniels, 

W th lolling tongues, and tremble at the paw. Dryden. 

3. To lye down in fecret, or in ambufh. 

We’ll couch i’ th’ caftle-ditch, ’till we fee the light of our 
fairies. Sbakefpeare' s Merry Wives of IPindjor. 

1 he earl of Angus couched in a furrow, and was pnfied over 
for dead, until a horfe was brought for his efcape. Hayward. 

4. To lye in a bed, or llratum. 

Blefled of the Lord be his land for the dew, and for the 
deep that couchcth beneath. Dcutr. xxxiii. 13. 

5. To (loop; or bend down; to lower in fear, in pain, in 
refpedt. 

To couch down between Iflachar, is a flrong afs couching 
down between two burdens. Gen. xlix. 1 4. 

Thefe couching! , and thefe lowly curtefies, 

Might flir the blood of ordinary men. Shakefp. jful. Cetfar. 

To Couch, v. a. 

1. To repofe ; to lay on a place of repofe. 

Where unbruifed youth, with unftufPd brain. 

Doth couch his limbs, there golden deep doth reign. Shakefp. 

2. To lay down any thing in a bed, or ftratum. 

If the weather be warm, we immediately couch malt about 
a foot thick; but if a hotter feafon require it, we fpread it on 
the floor much thinner. Mortimers Husbandly. 

T he lea anil the land make one globe; and the waters couch 
themfelvcs, as clofe as may be, to the centre of this globe, in a 
fpherical convexity. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

3. To bed ; to bide in another body. 

It is at this day in ufc at Gaza, to couch potfherds, or vefiels 
of earth, in their walls, to gather the wind from the top, and 
to pafs it down in fpouts into rooms. Bacon's Nat. Hifiory. 

4. To involve; to include; to comprife. 

But who will call thofe noble who deface, 

By meaner a£ts, the glories of their race ; 

Whofe only title to our father’s fame, 

. Is couch'd in the dead letters of their name ? Dryden's Juv. 

That great argument for a future date, which St. Paul hath 
couched in the words I have read to you. Atterbury' s Sermons. 

5. To include fecretly; to hide : with under. 

The foundation of all parables is fome analogy or fimili- 
tude between the topical or allufive part of the parable and 
the thing couched under it, and intended by it. South’s Sermons. 

T here is all this, and more, that lies naturally couched under 
this allegory. L'Eftrange, Fable 3. 

The true notion of the inftitution being loft, the tradition 
of the deluge, which was couched under it, was thereupon at 
length fufpended and loft. IVoodward’ s Natural Hifiory. 

6. To lay clofe to another. 

And over all, with brazen feales was arm’d. 

Like plated coat of ftecl, fo couched near, 

Thaf nought might pierce. Fairy Sheen, b. i. cant. n. 

7. To fix the Ipear in the reft ; in the pofture of attack. 

The knight ’gan fairly couch his fteady fpear. 

And fiercely ran at him with rigorous might. Fairy .Queen. 

Before each van 

Prick forth the aery knights, and couch their fpears, 

’Till thickeft legions clofe. Milton's Paradife Lft, b. ii. 

The former wav’d in air 

His flaming fword, /Eneas couch’d his fpear. Drydens Mn. 

S. To deprefs the film that overfpreads the pupil of the eye. 
'Phis is improperly called couching the eye , for couching the 
cataract : with equal impropriety they lometimes fpcak of 

couching the patient. 

Some artift, whofe nice hand 
Couches the cataracts, and clears his eyes. 

And all at once a flood of glorious light 
Comes rulhing on his eyes. Dennis. 

Whether die cataract be wafted by being feparated from its 
vcflels, I have never known pofitively, by difledting one that 
had been couched. 

Couch . n.f [from the verb.] 


Sharp. 


C O V 

Couch a nt. adj. [couchaut, Fr.] Lying down; fquatting. 

If a lion were the proper coat of Judah, yet were it not 
probably a lion rampant, but rather couchaut or dormant. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. v. c . 

As a tiger, who by chance hath fpy’d. 

In fome purlieu, two gentle fawns at play. 

Strait couches clofe ; then rifing, changes oft 
His couchaut watch. Milton’ f Paradife Loft , b. iv. 1 .10? 

CO'UCHEE. n.f [French.] Bedtime; the time of vifiring late 
at night. 

None of her fylvan fubjccts made their court ; 

Levees and couchces pafs’d without refort. Drydm. 

Co'ucher. n. J. [from couch.] He that couches or deprefles 
cataraifts. 

Co'uchf£llow. n.f [couch and fellow.] Bedfellow; com- 
panion. 

I have grated upon my good friends for three reprieves for 
you, and your couchfeltow, Nim ; or clle you had looked 
through the grate like a geminy of baboons. Sbakefpeare. 

Co'uchgrass. n.f. A weed. 

The couchgrafs , for the firft year, infenfibly robs moft 
plants in fandy grounds apt to graze. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

COVE, n.f 

1. A finall creek or bay. 

2. A flicker ; a cover. 

COVENANT. n.f. [convenant, Fr. convcntuw , Latin.] 

1 . A contract ; a ftipulation. 

He makes a covenant never to deftroy 
The earth again by flood ; nor let the fea 
Surpafs his bounds. Milton's Paradife L.ofl , b. xi. /. 892. 

The Englifh make the ocean their abode, 

Whofe ready fails with ev’ry wind can fly. 

And make a cov'nant with th’ unconftant fky. Waller, 

2. An agreement on certain terms ; a compact. 

A covenant is a mutual compact, as wc now confider it, be- 
twixt God and man ; confifling of mercies on God’s part, 
made over to man, and of conditions on man’s part, required 
by God. Hammond’s Pratt Catecb. 

Some men live as if they had made a covenant with hell : 
let divines, fathers, friends fay what they will, they flop their 
ears againft them. L’Eftrange. 

3. A writing containing the terms of agreement. 

I fhall but lend my diamond ’till your return; let there be 
covenants drawn between us. Sbakefpeare s Cymbcline. 

To Co'venant. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To bargain; to ftipulate. 

His lord ufed commonly fo to covenant with him, which it 
at any time the tenant diiliked, he might freely depart at his 
pleafure. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

It had been covenanted between him and the king of Eng- 
land, that neither of them Ihould treat of peace or truce with 
the French king. Hayward on Eduard V I. 

By words men come to know one another’s minds ; by 
thefe they covenant and confederate. South s Sermons. 

Jupiter covenanted with him, that it fliould be hot or cold, 
wet or dry, calm or windy, as the tenant fliould direct. L Eft. 

2. To agree with another on certain terms: with for. 

They covenanted with him for thirty pieces of filver. Mat. 

Pointing to a heap of fand. 

For ev’ry grain to live a year demaud ; 

But, ah ! unmindful of th’ effedt of time, 

Forgot to covenant for youth and prime. Garth's Ovid. 

Covenanted, n.f [from covenant.] A party to a covenant ; 
a ftipulator; a bargainer. . 

Both of them were refpedtive rites of their adnnflion into 
the fcvcral covenants, and the covenantees become thereby en- 
titled to the rcfpe&ive privileges. Ayliffe s Parergon. 

Covena'nter. n. f. [from covenant.] One who takes a cove- 
nant. A word introduced in the civil wars. 

The covenanters fhall have no more afliirance of mutual 
affiftance each from other, after the taking of the covenant, 
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a feat Of repofe, on which it is common to lye down 
drafted. 

So Satan fell ; and ftraight a fir)' globe 
Of angels on full fail of wiilg flew nigh, 

Who on their plumy vans receiv'd him foft, 

From his uneafy flation, and upbore 

As on a floating couch through the blithe air. Milt. Pat. Keg. 

To loll on couches , rich with citron tods. 

And lay their guilty limbs in Tyrian beds. Dryd. I irg. Geo. 

2. Abed; a place of repofe. 

Let not the royal bed of Dentnark be „ 

A couch for luxury and damned inceft. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Dire was the tolling ! deep the groans dcfpair 
Tended the fick, bufieft from couch to couch. Milt. Pa. Loft. 

This gentle knight, infpir’d by jolly May-, 

Forfook his early couch at early day. Dry den s Fab.es. 

O, ye immortal pow’rs that guard the jul , 

Vatch round his couch , and foften his rcpole. cif. a 0. 
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3. A layer, or llratum. 
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T his ’heap is called by maltftcrs a couch, or bed of raw 
1 J Mortimer s Husbandry. 


than they had before. Oxford Reajons againft the Covmtmt. 
Co'venous. adj. [from covin.] Fraudulent; collufivc; trickiw. 

I wilh fome means devifed for the reftraint of thefe mor- 
dinate and cove nous Icafes of lands, holden in chief, for un 
dreds or thoufands of years. Bacon’s Off. of Aliena ion. 

To CO'VER. v. a. [ ceuvrir , French. J 

1. To overfpread any thing with fomething elfe. 

The paftures are eloathed with flocks, the vallcvs alfo an. 
covered over with corn. 

A man ought not to cover his head. 1 ’ [ft 1 ’ 

Go to thy fellows, bid them cover the tabic, k' rvc . 
meat, and wc will come in to dinner. Sbak. Mere/;, of Pctuu- 

2. To conceal under fomething laid over. 

Or lead me to fome folitary place. 

And cover my retreat from human race. Drft. r r £- 

3. To hide by fuperficial appearances. 

4. To overwhelm ; to bury. . , n,„ me 

Raillery and wit ferve only to cover nonfenfe with ft. » 
when reafon has firft proved it to be mere nonfenfe. » ■ 

5. To fheltcr ; to conceal from harm. 

Charity 




I Pet. iv. 8. 
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Charity fhall cover the multitude of fins. 

6 ' dtt only th. male birds have 

voke* ; that their fongs begin a little before breeding-time, 
Z end a little after ; That whUft the hen is covering her eggs 

the male generally takes hisftand upon a neighbouring bough 
within hef hearing, and by that means amufes and divert. .her 
with his fongs during the v/hole time ot her iitting. Add. Sj .0. . 

7. To copulate with a female. . f 

1. To wear the hat, or garment of the head, as a mark of 

fU! iHnghad conferred the honour of grandee upon him, 
which was of no other advantage or figmfication to him, than 
to be covered in the prefence of that king. Dryd. Deduat. An. 
Co'ver. n.f. [from the verb. J 

j. Anv thing that is laid over another. 

The fecundine is but a general cover , not Ihaped according 
to the parts, but the fkin is fhaped according to the parts. 

Bacon's Natural Hiftory, N • 71 2 - 

The fountains could be {Lengthened no other way than by 
making a flrong cover cr arch over them. Burnet s Theory. 
Oreftes’ bulky rage, 

Unfatisfy’d with margins elofely writ. 

Foams o’er the covers , and not finifh’d yet. Dryd. Juv. Sat. 
With your hand, or any other cover, you flop the veflel, 
fo as wholly to exclude the air. Rayon the Creation. 

2. A concealment ; a fereen ; a veil ; a fuperficial appearance, 
under which fomething is hidden. 

T he truth and reafon of things may he artificially and ef- 
fectually infinuated, under the cover either of a real fuCt, or 
of a fuppofed one. L Eftrange. 

As the fpleen has great inconveniences, fo the pretence of 
it is a handfome cover for imperfections. Collier on the Spleen. 

3. Shelter ; defence. 

In the mean time, by being compelled to lodge in the field, 
which grew now to be very cold, vvhilft his army was under 
cover, they might be forced to retire. Clarendon, b. viii. 

Cover-shame, n.f. [cover and Jhame.] Some appearance 
ufed to conceal infamy. 

Does he put on holy garments for a cover Jhame of lewd- 
nefs ? Dryden's Spanift) Fryar. 

Co'vering. n.f. [from cover.] Drcfs; vcfture; any thing 
fpread over another. 

The women took and fpread a covering over the well’s 
mouth. 2 Sam. xvii. 19. 

Bring fome covering for this naked foul. 

Whom I’ll intreat to lead me. Sbakefpeare' s King Lear. 

Sometimes providence calls things fo, that truth and intertft 
lie the fame way ; and when it is wrapt up in this covering , 
men can be content to follow it. South. 

Then from the floor he rais’d a royal bed, 

With cov'rings of Sidonian purple fpread. Dryden's Fables. 
Co'verlet. ii.J. [couvrclitt, French.] The outermoft of the 
bcdcloaths ; that under which all the reft are concealed. 

Lav her in lillies and in violets. 

And filken curtains over her difplay. 

And odour’d Ihcets, and arras coverlets. Spenfer’s Epithal. 
With filken curtains and gold coverlets , 

Therein to fhrowd her fumptuous Bellamoure. Fairy Queen. 

This done, the holt produc’d the genial bed. 

Which with no coftly coverlet they fpread. Dryden’s Fables. 
The difficulties I was in, for want of a houfe and bed, 
being forced to lie on the ground, wrapt up in my coverlet. 

Gulliver s Travcjs. 

CoVert. n. f. [from cov.r, convert, French.] 

1 . A flicker ; a defence. 

Let mine outcafts dwell with thee, Moab ; be thou a covert 
to them from the face of the fpoiler. Jfaiah , xvi. 4. 

There fliail be a tabernacle for a fhadow in the day-time 
from the heat, and for a place of refuge, and for a covert from 
ftorm and rain. Jf ; v . 6. 

1 hey are by fudden alarm, or watch-word, to be called out 
to their military motions, under fky or covert, according to 
the feafon, as was the Roman wont. Milton on Education. 
It was the hour of night, when thus the Son 
Commun’d in filent walk, then laid him down 
Under the hofpitable covert nigh 

Of trees thick interwoven. Milton's Pwadife Loft, b. ii. 
Now have a care your carnations catch not too much wet, 
therefore retire them to covert. Evelyns Kalendar. 

2. A thicket, or hiding place. 

Tow’rds him I made; but he was ’ware of me. 

And Hole into the covert of the wood. Shakef.Rom. and Jul. 
1 fhall be your faithful guide. 

Through this gloomy covert wide. Milton. 

I hence to the coverts, and the confcious groves, 

I '] e fcenes of his part triumphs and his loves. Denham. 

Deep into fome thick covert would I run. 

Impenetrable to ihc ftars or fun. Dryden’s State of Innocence. 

1 hedeer is lodg’d; I’ve track’d her to her covert : 
p ( ,. c y c m ' nd { fi c word ; and when I give it, 

Rulh in at once, and feizc upon your prey. Addif Cato. 
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Co'v ert. adj. [convert, French.] . 

Sheltered ; not open ; not expoled. . 

You are, of cither fide the green, to plant a covet t al Ji 
upon carpenter’s work, about twelve foot in height, by whw 
you mav "o in fhade into the garden. F.a<.o>., Ljjay 4/ - 

} The fox is a bcaft alfo very prejudicial to the hufbandman, 
efpecially in places that arc near foreft-woods and covet. 
laces ^ ^ Mortimer's Husbandry. 

P aLC 'b ogethcr let us beat this ample field. 

Try what the open, what the covert yield. Pope s Effay . 
Secret; hidden; private; infidious. 

And let us prefently go fit in council. 

How covert matters may be beft difclos d. 

And open perils fureft anfwered. Shaicefp. j u..tts C.rjat . 

By what beft way. 

Whether of open war, or covert guile, 

Wc now debate. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. n. '• 4 1 • 

Co'vert. adj. [convert, French.] The Hate of a woman lhd- 
tered by marriage under her hufband; as covert baron, feme 

COVert. it* 

In Read of her being under covert baron, to be under covet t 

feme myfelf; to have my body difabled, and my head fot- 

Dryden's Spanift} Fryar. 

Cover t-wav. n.f. [from covert and way.] 

It is, in fortification, a fpaccof ground level wit.i toe field, 
on the edge of the ditch, three or four fathom broad, ranging 
quite round the half moons, or other works towaid the coun- 
try. One of the greatell difficulties in a fiege is to make a 
lodgment on the covert-way, becaufc ufually the befiegcd pal- 
lifade it along the middle, and undermine it on all fidcs. It 
is fometimes called the corridor, and fometimes the counter- 
fcarp, becaufe it is on the edge of the fcarp. . Harris. 

CoVertly. adv. [from covert.] Secretly; elofely; in private; 
with privacy. 

Yet ftifl Aragnol (fo his foe was bight) 

Lay lu rking, covertly him to furprife. Spenfer’s Muiopotmzs. 

How can’ft thou crofs this marriage ? 

— Not honeftly, my lord ; but fo covertly , that no diflio- 
nefty fhall appear in me. Shakefp. Much ado about Nothing. 

Amongft the poets, Pcrfius covertly ftrikes at Nero ; fome 
of whofe verfes he recites with fcorn and indignation. Dryden. 

Co'vertness. n.f. [from covert.] Secrecy; privacy. Die 1. 

Co'verture. n. f [from covert.] 

1 . Shelter ; defence ; not expofure. 

It maybe it is rather the fhade, or other coverture, that they 
take liking in, than the virtue of the herb. Bacon’s Nat. Hijt. 

He faw his guileful a£t 
By Eve, though all unweetins:, feconded 
Upon her hufband; faw their mame that fought 
Vain covertures. Milton's Paradife Loji, b.x. I. 337. 

The winds being fo fierce, and the weather fo fevere, as 
not to fuffer any thing to profper or thrive beyond the height 
of a fhrub, in any of all thofe iflands, unlefs it be protedted 
by walls ; as in gardens, or other like coverture. Woodward, 

2. In law. 

The eftate and condition of a married woman, who, by 
the laws of our realm, is in poteftate viri , and therefore dif- 
abled to contradt with any, to the prejudice of herfelf or her 
hufband, without his allowance or confirmation. Cowcl. 

The infancy of king Edward VI. and the coverture of queen 
Marv, did, in fact, difable them to accomplifh the conqucft of 
Ireland. Davies on Ireland. 

To CO' VET. v. a. [convoiter, French.] 

1. To defire inordinately ; to defire beyond due bounds. 

If it be a fin to covet honour, 

I am the moft offending man alive. Shakefpeare’s Henry V. 

I am yet 

Unknown to woman, never was forfworn. 

Scarcely have coveted what was mine own, 

At no time broke my faith. Sbakefpeare s Macbeth. 

O father ! can it be that fouls fublime, 

Return to vifit our terreftrial clime ? 

And that the gen’rous mind, releas’d bv death. 

Can covet lazy limbs and mortal breath ? Dryden’s e£n. 

2. To defire earncftly. 

But covet earncftly the beft gifts. t Cor. 


gill 

To Co'vet. v. 11. To have a ftrong defire. 

The love of money is the root of all evil, which while 
fome coveted after , they have erred from the faith. 1 Tim. vi. 
Co'vet able. adj. [from covet.] To be wifhed for; to be 

c ( oveted - Did. 

Co'vetjse. n.f. [convoiiife, French ] Avarice; covetoufnefs 
of money. 

Moft wretched wight, whom nothing might fuffice 
Whofe greedy luft did lack in greateft floret 
Whofe need had end, but no end cbvetife. Fairy gueen b. i. 
Co'vetous. adj. [convoiteux, French.] 

1. Inordinately defirous. 

While cumber’d with my dropping cloaths I lay. 

The cruel nation, covetous of prey, 

with my blood the unhofpitable coaft. Dryden's /. En . 

2. Inordinately eager of money; avaricious. 

An 
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An heart they have cxercifcd with covetous pra&iccs. 

. . 2 i>- M- 

hat he cannot help in his nature* you muft not account a 
vice in him : \ ou muft in no ways fay he is covetous. Shakefp. 

Lot never fo much probability hang on one fide of a covetous 
man’s reafoning, and money on the other, it is cafv to fore- 
fee which will outweigh. ' Locke. 

3. Dcfirous; eager : in a good fenfe. 

Sheba was never 

More covetous of wifdom and fair virtue. 

Than this fair foul fhall be. Sbakefpeare’s Henry VIII. 

He that is envious or angry at a virtue that is not his own, 
at the perfection or excellency of his neighbour, is not covet- 
ous of the virtue, but of its reward and reputation, and then 
his intentions are polluted. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

Co'vetously. adv. [from covetous .] Avaricioufly ; eagerly. 

If he care not for’t, he will fupply us eafily ; if he covetoufy ' 
referve it, how fhall’s get it ? Sbakefpeare. 

Covetousness, n.f. [from covetous.] Avarice; inordinate 
defire of money ; eagernefs of gain. 

^ When workmen ftrive to do better than well. 

They do confound their (kill in covetoufnefs. Shake/. K. John. 

He that takes pains to ferve the ends of covetoufnefs , or 
mmifters to another’s luft, or keeps a fhop of impurities or 
intemperance, is idle in the worft fenfe. Taylor's Holy Living. 

Covetoufnefs debafeth a man's fpirit, and links it into the 

„ earth. Tillotfon. 

Co'veY. n.f. [couvte, French.] 

1. A hatch ; an old bird with her young ones. 

2. A number of birds together. 

A Right of wafps and covey of partridges went to a farmer, 
and begged a fup of him to quench their thirft. L’EJlrangc. 

A covey of patridges fpringing in our front, put our infantry 
in diforder. Addifon s Freeholder , N°. 3. 

There would be no walking in a lhady wood without 
fpringing a covey of toafts. Add foil's Guardian , N°. 1 12. 

COUGH, n.f [duck, Dutch.] A convullion of the lungs, 
vellicatcd by fome (harp ferofity. It is pronounced coff. 

In confumptions of the lungs, when nature cannot expel 
the cough, men fall into Huxes of the belly, and then they 
die. Bacon's Natural Hijlory , N°. 63. 

For his dear fake long refllefs nights you bore. 

While rattling coughs his heaving vcffels tore. Smith. 

To Cough, v. n. [kucbeiiy Dutch.] To have the lungs con- 
vulfed ; to make a noife in endeavouring to evacuate the pec- 
cant matter from' the lungs. 

Thou didft drink 

The ftale of horfes, and the gilded puddle 

Which beafts would cough at. Shakefp. Anth. and Cleopatra. 

Thou haft quarrelled with a man for coughing in the ftreet, 
bccaufe he hath wakened thy dog that hath lain afleep in the 
fun. Sbakefpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 

The firft problem enquired! why a man doth cough, but not 
an ox or cow ; whereas the contrary is often obferved. Brown. 

If any humour be difeharged upon the lungs, they have a 
faculty of clearing thcmfclvcs, and calling it up by coughing. 

Ray on the Creation. 

T here are who to my perfon pay their court, 

I cough like Horace, and though lean, am fhort. Pope's Ep. 

To Cough, v. a. To ejeCt by a cough ; to expectorate. 

If the matter be to be difeharged by expectoration, it muft 
fir ft pafs into the fubftancc of the lungs then into the afpera 
arteria, or wcafand, and from thence be coughed up, and fpit 
out by the mouth. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

Co'ugher. n.f. [from cough.] One that coughs. Di£t. 

Co'vin. 7 n. f. A deceitful agreement between two or more, 

Co'vine. J to the hurt of another. Cowcl. 

Co'ving. n. f. [from cove.] A term in building, ufed of houfes 
that projeCt over the ground-plot and the turned projcCture 
arched with timber, lathed and plaiftercd. Harris. 

Could. [the imperfeCt preterite of can. See Can.] Was 
able to ; had power to. 

And if I have done well, and as is fitting the ftory, it is 
that which I defired ; but if flenderly and meanly, it is that 
which 1 could attain unto. ?• Mac. xv. 38. 

What if he did not all the ill he could ? 

Am I oblig’d by that t’ affilt his rapines, 

And to maintain his murders? Drydcn's Spanijh Fryar. 

Co'ulter. n. f. [culler, Latin.] The fliarp iron of the plow 
which cuts the earth, perpendicular to the fhare. 

The Ifraclites went down to ftiarpen every man his lhare, 
and his cou Iter, and his ax, and his mattock. 1 Sa. xiii. 20. 

Literature is the grindftone to lh.3rpen the canter. r, to whet 
their natural faculties. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

The plough for ftiff clays is long and broad, and the coulter 
long, and very little bending, with a very large wing. Mortim . 

CO'UNCIL. n.f. [ concilium , Latin ] 

1. An aflcmbly of perfons met together in confultation. 

The chief priefts, and all the council , fought falle witnefs. 

Mat. xxvi. 19. 

In hiftories compofed by politicians, they are for drawing 
up a perpetual fcheme of caufes and events, and preferving a 
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cotiftant correfpondencc between the camp and the 
table. * — * - 
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Addifti s Spectator. N- 1-0 

2. An ahembly of divines to deliberate upon religion. ' 

Some borrow all their religion from the lathers of the 
Chiilhan church, or from their fynods or councils. lV a t, 

3. Perions called together to be confulted on any occafion or 

to give advice. 1 r 

1 hey being thus affemblcd, arc more properly a council to 
the king, the great council of the kingdom, to advife his •n a - 

u 1 'u , . things of wci S ht and difficulty, which concern 
both the king and people, than a court. Bacon's Adv. toFillicr, 

4. The body of privy counfellors. 

Without the knowledge 
Either of king or council , you made bold 
To carry into Flanders the great feal. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Council-board, n.f. [council and board] Council-table- 
table where matters of ftatc are deliberated. 

He hath commanded, 

To-morrow morning to the council-board. 

He be convened. Sbakefpeare's Henry VIII. 

When fhip-money was tranfaCtcd at the council-board, they 
looked upon it as a work of that power they were obliged to 

tru ^- _ Clarendon. 

And Pallas, if Ihe broke the laws, 

Muft yield her foe the ftronger caufe ; 

A ftramc to one fo much ador’d 

For wifdom at Jove’s council-board. Swift. 

COUNSEL, n.f. [confilium, Latin.] 

1. Advice; direction. 

Let me give thee counfel, that thou mayeft fave thine own 
life. 1 Kings , i. 12. 

There is as much difference between the counfel that a friend 
giveth, and that a man givc-th himfelf, as there is between 
the counfel of a friend and of a flatterer. Bacon, Effay 28. 

The beft counfel he could give him was, to go to his parlia- 
ment. Clarendon, b. viii. 

2. Confultation ; interchange of opinions. 

They that lay wait for my foul, take counfel together. 

Pfalmlxxi. 10. 

I hold as little cotmfil with weak fear 
As you, or any Scot that lives. Sbakefpeare's Henry IV. 

3. Deliberation ; examination of confequences. 

They all confefs therefore, in the working of that firft 
caufe, that counfel is ufed, reafon followed, and a way ob- 
ferved. Hooker, b. i. feSl. 2. 

4. Prudence; art; machination. 

O how comely is the wifdom of old men, and underftand- 
ing and counfel to men of honour. Ecclus. xxv. 

There is no wifdom, nor understanding, nor counfel againft 
the Lord. Prov. xxi. 30. 

5. Secrecy; the fecrets intruded in confulting. 

The players cannot keep counfel ; they’ll tell all. Sbakefpeare . 

6. Scheme; purpofe; defign. 

The counfel of the Lord ftandeth for ever, the thoughts of 
his heart to all generations. Pjal. xxxiii. 1 1. 

The Lord will bring to light the hidden things of darknefs, 
and will make manifeft the counfcls of the heart. 1 Cor. iv. 5. 

7. Thofe that plead a caufe ; the counfellors. This feems only 
an abbreviature ufual in converfation. 

Your hand, a covenant ; we will have thefe things fet down 
by lawful counfel. Sbakefpeare's Cymbtlint. 

For the advocates and counfel that plead, patience and gra- 
vity of learning is an eflential part of juftice; and anover- 
fpeaking judge is no well tuned cymbal. Bacon , Effay 57. 

What fays my counfel learned in the law? Pope. 

To Co'unseL. v. a. [anjilior, Latin.] 

1. To give advice or counfel to any perfon. 

But fay, Lucetta, now we arc alone, 

Would’ft thou then counfel me to fall in love ? Sbakefpeare. 

Truth fhall nurfe her; 

Holy and heav’nly thoughts ftill counfel tier. Shak. Hen.\ HI- 
111 fortune never crufhed that man whom good fortune de- 
ceived not ; I therefore have counfelled my friends never to truit 
to her fairer fide, though fhe feemed to make peace with, 
them. Ben. Johnfon's Difcoveries. 

He fupports my poverty with his wealth, and I counfel and 
inftruCt him with my learning and experience. Taylor. 

2. To advife any thing. 

The lefs had been our fhamc. 

The lefs his counfelfd crime which brands the Grecian 
name. Drydcn's Fables. 

Co'unseilable. adj. [from counfel] Willing to receive and 
follow the advice or opinions of others. 

Vervfew men of fo great parts were more ccukfillaile than 
he; fo that he would feldom be in danger of great errour.-, 1 
be would communicate his own thoughts to difquifition. (■ ■ 

Counsellor, n.f. [from counfel.] 

1. One that gives advice. 

His mother was his counfeHor to do wickedly. 2 Che. xxn- v 
She would be a counfellor of good tilings, and a consortia 
rf . 5 tVifd. vi». 9* 


cares. 


Death 
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Death of thy foul ! Thofe linen cheeks of 
A re counfellors to fear. Sbakefpeare s Macbeth. 

Confidant ; bofom friend. 

In fuch green palaces the firft kings reign d, 

Slept in their {hades, and angels entertain’d ; 

With fuch old counfellors they did advife. 

And by frequenting lacred groves grew Wife. & \* ' 

One whofe province is to deliberate and advife upon publick 

affairs. . 

You are a counfellor. 

And by that virtue no man dare accut'e you. Shak. H. VIII. 
Of counfellors there are two forts : the firft, confltarn nati, 
as I may term them ; fuch arc the prince of Wales, and others 
of the king’s fons : but the ordinary fort of counfellors are ludi 
as the king, out of a due confideration of their worth and 
abilities, and, withal, of their fidelity to his perfon and to his 
crown, calleth to be of council with him, in his ordinary 
government. Bacon's Advice to Villters. 

_ r . One that is confulted in a cafe of law ; a lawyer. 
Co'unsellorship. n.f. [from counfellor.] 'Fhe office or poit 
of a privy counfellor. 

Of the great offices and officers of the kingdom, the 
moft part are fuch as cannot well be fevered from the coun- 
fellorjhip. Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 

To COUNT, v. a. [ compter , Fr. computare, Latin.] 

1. To number; to tell. 

Here through this grate I can count every one, 

And view the Frenchmen. Shakefpeare’ s Henry VI. p. i. 

The vicious count their years; virtuous, their aCts. John], 
For the preferments of the world, he that would reckon up 
all the accidents that they depend upon, may as well under- 
take to count the fands, or to fum up infinity. South's Sermons. 
When men in ficknefs ling’ring lie. 

They count the tedious hours by months and years. Dryden. 

Argos now rejoice, for Thebes lies low ; 

Thy flaughter’d fons nowfmile, and think they won, 

When they can count moreTheban ghofls than theirs. Dryd. 

2 . To prefervC a reckoning. 

Some people in America counted their years by the coming 
of certain birds amongft them at their certain fcafons, and 
leaving them at others. Locke. 

3. To reckon ; to place to an account. 

He believed in the Lord, and he counted it to him for 
righteoufnefs. Gen. xv. 6. 

Not barely the plowman’s pains is to be counted into the 
bread we cat ; the labour of thofe who broke the oxen, muft 
all be charged on the account of labour. Locke. 

4. To efteem; to account; to reckon; to confidcr as having a 
certain character, whether good or evil. 

When once it comprehendcth any thing above this, as the 
differences of time, affirmations, negations, and contradic- 
tions in fpecch, we then count it to have fome ufe of natural 
reafon. Hooker , b. i. foil. 6. 

Count not thine handmaid for a daughter of Belial. 1 Sam. i. 

Nor fhall I count it heinous to enjoy 
T he publick marks of honour and reward 
Conferr'd upon me. Milton's Agonijl. 1 . 991. 

You would not wifh to count this man a foe ! 

In friendfhip, and in hatred, obftinate. Philips's Briton. 

5. To impute to; to charge to. 

All th’ impoffibilities, which poets 
Count to extravagance of loofe defeription. 

Shall fooner be. Rowe's Ambitious Step-mother. 

To Count, v.n. To found an account or fcheme : with upon. 

I think it a great errour to count upon the genius of a nation 
as a ftanding argument in all ages. Swift. 

Count, n.f. [compte, French; computus, Latin.] 

Number, 

I hat we up to your palaces mav mount, 

Of bleffed faints for to increafe the count. Spenfer's Epitkal. 
By my count, 

I was your mother much upon thefe years. Sh. Ro. and Jul. 
Reckoning. J 

Since I faw you laft, 

There is a change upon you. 

Well, I know not 


1. 


2 . 


Count, n.f. [ comte , 
nobility ; an earl. 

Co untable, adj, [from count ] 


may be num- 


, . .. is .... That which 

bered. 

1 he evils which you defirc to be recounted are very many, 

and almoft countable - : ‘ L • - 1 

bafket of Pandora. 

COUNTENANCE, n.f. [tontenance, French.] 
l. f he form ot the face; the fyftcm of the features, 
bo ipakc our fire, and by his count' nance feem’d 
Filtering on ftudious thoughts abftrufe. Miltons Farad. Loti. 
.whom, with count' nance calm, and foul fedate. 


Thus Turnus 
Air; look. 

VoL. I, 
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Weil, Suffolk, yet thou fhalt not Tee me blufh. 

Nor change my countenance for this arreft : - 

A heart unfpotted is not eafily daunted. Shakefp. 

3. Ca'mnefs of look; compofure of face 

She fmil’d fevere ; nor with a troubled look, 

Or trembling hand, the fun'ral prefent took; 

Ev’n kept her count' nance, when the lid remov d, ? 

Difclos d the heart unfortunately lov’d. Dryden s Fa - 
The two maxims of any great man at court are, alwajs to 
keep his countenance, and never to keep his word. dwtft. 

4. Confidence of mien ; afpeCt of aflurance. 

The night beginning to perfuade fome retiring place, the 
gentlewoman, even out of countenance before fhe began h r 
fpeech, invited me to lodge that night with her father. Sidney. 


We will not make your countenance to fall bv the anlwcr 

y D .. -- r A/ Ain /it ///Hi! Sm 

ye fhall receive. 

Their beft friends were out 


Bacon’s Nezv Atlantis. 
of countenance, becaufe they 


What counts hard fortune calls upon my face. Sbakefpeare. 
‘ r Fr. comes, Latin.] A title of foreign 


with thofe which were hidden in the 
Spenfer's State of Ireland. 


Drydcn's ALn. 


found that the imputations, which their enemies had laid l, r on 
them, were well grounded. Clarendon, ■ vm ^ 

Your examples will meet it at every turn, and put it out 01 
countenance in every place; even in private corners it wi oon 
lofeconfidence. . . , prat's Sermons 

If the outward profeflion of religion and virtue were once 
in pradt ice and countenance at court, a good tieatmcnt o t e 
clergy would be the neceflary confequcnce. Swjt. 

If thofe preachers would look about, they wouid find one 
part of their congregation out of countenance, and the other 
afleep. Swift. 

It is a kind of ill manners to offer objections to a fine wo- 
man, and a man would be out of countenance that fhould gain 
the fupei iority in fuch a conteft : a coquette logician may be 
rallied, but not contradicted. Addifon s Ft eeholder, N°. 32. 

It puts the learned in countenance, and gives them a place 
among the fafhionablc part of mankind. Addijon s Freeholder . 

5. Affcdtion or ill-will, as it appears upon the face. 

Yet the flout fairy, mongfl the middeft crowd. 

Thought all their glory vain in knightly view, 

And that great princefs too, exceeding proiwi, 

That to ftrange knight no better countenance allow’d. Fa. 

The king hath on him fuch a countenance. 

As he had loft fome province, and a region 

Lov’d, as he loves himfelf. Shake/ care' s l Vinter's Tale . 

6. Patronage ; appearance of favour ; appearance on any fide ; 
fupport. 

The church of Chrift, which held that profeflion which had 
not the publick allowance and countenance of authority, could 
not fo long ufe the exercife of Chriftian religion but in pri- 
vate. Hooker, b. v. fc£i. 1 1 . 

His majefty maintained an army here, to give ftrength and 
countenance to the civil magiftrate. Davies on Ireland. % 

Now then, we’ll ufe 

His countenance for the battle ; which being done. 

Let her who would be rid of him, devife 
His fpeedy taking off. Sbakefpeare's King Lear. 

This is the magiftrate’s peculiar province, to give countenance 
to piety and virtue, and to rebuke vice and profanenefs. Atterb. 

7. Superficial appearance; fhow; refemblance. 

'Fhe eledtion being done, he made countenance of great dif- 
content thereat. Afcharns Schoolmajler. 

Oh, you bleffed minifters above ! 

Keep me in patience, and with ripen’d time 
Unfold the evil, which is here wrapt up 
In countenance. Sbakefpeare’ s Mcafure for Meafure. 

Bianca’s love 

Made me exchange my ftate with Tranio,- 
While he did bear my countenance in the town. Sbakefpeare. 
To Co'untenance. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fupport; to patronife; to vindicate. 

Neither fhalt thou countenance a poor man in his caufe. Exod. 
T his conceit, though countenanced by learned men, is not 
made out either by experience or reafon. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

This national fault of being fo very talkative, looks natural 
and graceful in one that has grey hairs to countenance it. Add/. 

2. To make a fhew of. 

Each to thefe ladies love did countenance , 

And to his miftrefs each himfelf ftrove to advance. Fai. £hc. 

3. To aCt fuitably to any thing ; to keep up any appearance. 

Malcolm ! Banquo ! 

As from your graves rife up, and walk like fprights. 

To countenance this horrour. Sbakefpeare's Macbeth. 

4. To encourage; to appear in defence. 

At the firft defeent on fhore he was not immured with a 
wooden veffel, but he did countenance the landing in his lon"- 

„ ^ oat - r IVotton. 

to untenancer. n.f. [from countenance.] One that 
tenances or fupports another. 

Co'unter. n.f. [from count.] 

1. A falfc piece of money ufed as a means of reckoning. 

Though thefe half- pence are to be received as money in 
the Exchequer, yet in trade they are no better than counters. 

. . Swift's Ccnfiderations on Wood's Coin. 

2. Money in contempt. 
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When Marcus Brutus grows fo covetous. 

To lock fucli rafeal counters from his friends. 

Be ready, gods ! with all your thunder-bolts, 

Da(h him to pieces. Shakefpeare s Julius Cafar. 

3 ' ' ' e f°rm on which goods are viewed and money told in a 
(hop. 1 

A fine gaudy minx, that robs our counters every night ; and 
then goes out, and fpends it upon our cuckold-makers. Dryden. 

In hall-whipt muflin, needles ufelefs lie ; 

And fhuttlc-cocks a-crofs the counter fly : 

Thefc fports warm harmlefs. Gays Trivia. 

Sometimes you would fee him behind his counter felling 
broad-cloth, fometimes meafuring linen. Arhuth. HiJl.ofJ.B. 

"Whether thy counter Ihinc with fums untold. 

And thy wide-grafping hand grows black with gold. Swift. 

4 - Count er of a Horfe , is that part of a horfe’s forehand that 
lies between the fhoulder and under the neck. Farrier s Did. 

Co'unter. adv. [contre, Fr. contra, Latin.] 

1. Contrary to.; in opposition to. 

Shall we ere# two wills in Gods, and make the will of his 
ptrpofe and intention run counter to the will of his appro- 
ba V° n ? South's Sermons. 

I he profit of the merchant, and the gain of the kingdom, 
are fo far from being always parallels, that frequently they run 
counter one to the other. Child's Difcourfe on Trade. 

He thinks it brave, at his firft fetting out, to fignalize him- 
felf in running counter to all the rules of virtue. Locke. 

2. The wrong way. 

How chcarfully on the falfe trail they cry. 

Oh, this is counter, you falfe Danilh dogs. Slsakefp. Hamlet. 

3. Contrary ways. 

A man whom I cannot deny, may oblige me to ufe perfua- 
fions to another, which, at the fame time I am fpeaking, I 
may wilh may not prevail on him : in this cafe, it is plain, °ihe 
will and the defire run counter. Locke. 

4. This word is often found in compofition, and may be placed 
before any word ufed in a fenfe of oppofition. 

I hat defign was no lboncr known, but others of an oppo- 
fite party were appointed to fet a counter- petition on foot. Clar. 

Fo Counter a'ct. v. a. [ counter and ad!. J To hinder any 
thing from its effect by contrary' agency. 

In this cafe w’e can find no principle within him ftrong 
enough to counteract that principle, and to relieve him. South. 

lo Counterbalance, v. a. [counter and balance .J To 
weigh againft ; to a<St againft with an oppofite weight. 

There was fo much air drawn out of the veflcl, that the 
remaining air w'as not able to coutitcrbalance the mercurial 
cylinder. ^ ^ Boyle. 

Few of Adam’s children arc not born with fome biafs, 
which it is the bufinefs of education either to take off", or 
counterbalance. Locke. 

Counterbalance, n.f [from the verb.] Oppofite weight; 
equivalent power. 

But peaceful kings, o’er martial people fet, 

Each others poize and counterbalance are. Dryd. Ann. Mirab. 
Money is the counterbalance to all other things purchafeablc 
by it, and lying, as it were, in the oppofite fcalc of com- 
merce. * Locke. 

To Counterbu'ff. v. a. [from counter and buff.] To im- 
pell in a direction oppofite to the former impulfe ; to ftrike 
back. 

The giddy fliip, betwixt the winds and tides. 

Forc’d back and forwards, in a circle rides, 

Stunn’d with the difPrent blows ; then fhoots amain, 

’Till countcrbujf' d fhe flops, and fleeps again. Dryden. 

Counterbu'ff. n.f. [counter anJ bujf.] A blow in a con- 
trary direction; a ftroke that produces a recoil. 

He at the fecond gave him fuch a countcrbujf, that, becaufc 
Phalantus was not to be driven from the faddle, the faddle 
with broken girths was driven from the horfe. Sidney. 

Go, captain Stub, lead on, and Ihow 
What houfe you come of, by the blow 
You give fir Quintin, and the cuff 

You ’fcape o’ th’ fandbags counterbuff. Ben. Johnfon. 

CoLnteRCASTER. n.f. [from counter, for a falfe piece of mo- 
ney, and cafler.] A W’ord of contempt for an arithmetician ; 
a book-keeper ; a cafler of accounts ; a reckoner. 

I, of whom his eyes had feen the proof 
At Rhodes, at Cyprus, muft be let and calm’d 
By debtor and creditor, this countercajicr. Shakefp. Othello. 

Co'unterchange. n. f. [counter and change.} Exchange; 
reciprocation. 

She, like harmlefs lightning, throws her eye 
On him, her brothers, me, her matter, hitting 
Each object with a joy. T he counterchange 
Is fev’raily in all. Shakefpeare s Cymbtline. 

To Co'unterchange. v. a. To give and receive. 

Coi.'NTERCHa'rm. n.f. [counter and charm.} That by which 
a charm is diflblved ; that which has the power of deftroying 
the eftedts of a charm. 

Now touch’d by countercharms they change again, 

And Hand majeftick, and recall’d to men. tope's Odyffey. 


COtl 

i 0 Countercha'rm. v. a. [from counter and (harm 1 T 
deftroy the eftedt of an enchantment. 

Like a fpell it was to keep us invulnerable, and fo counter 
charm all our crimes, that they fhould only be adive to nUr’ 
not hurt us. ^ ' Decay o/tieS. 

To Countercheck, v. a. [counter and check,} To oL 
pofe ; to flop with fudden oppofition. 

Cot n rtRCHE CK. n.f. [from the verb. J Stop; rebuke. 

If again I faid his beard was not well cut, he would fry I 
lye : this is called the countercheck quarrelfome. Shakefpeare 

To Counterdra'w. v. a [from count, r and draw. J With 
painters, to copy a defign or painting by means of a fine linen 
cloth, an oiled paper, or other tranfparent matter, whereon 
the ftrokes appearing through are traced with a pencil. Chamb. 

Counte residence, n.f. [counter and evidence.} Teflimony 
by which the depofition of fome former witncls is oppol'ed. 

Scnfe itfelf detects its more palpable deceits by a counter- 
evidence, and the more ordinary impoftures fcldoin outlive the 
firft experiments. Glanvi lie's Sc.pf c . ic. 

We have little reafon to queftion his teftimony in this 
point, feeing it is backed by others of good credit, and all 
becaufe there is no counter evidence , nor any witnefs that appears 
againft it. Burnet's Theory of the Earth 

To COUNTERFEIT, v m [contrefairc, French.] 

1. To copy with an intent to pafs the copy for an original , to 
forge. 

What art thou, 

That counterfeits the perfon of a king ? Shakefp. Henry IV. 
It came into this prieft’s fancy to caufc this lad to counter- 
feit and perfonatc the fecond fon of Edward IV. fuppofed to 
be murdered. Bacon’s Henry VI f. 

There have been fome that could counterfeit the diftance of 
voices, which is a fecondary object of hearing, in fuch fort, 
as when they ftand faft by you, you would think the fpeech 
came from afar oft’ in a fearful manner. Bacon’s Nat. H if cry. 

Say, lovely dream, where could’ft thou find 
Shadows to counterfeit that face ? Waller. 

It happens, that not one iinglc line or thought is contained 
in this impofture, although it appears that they who counter- 
feited me had heard of the true one. Swift. 

2 . To imitate; to copy ; to rcfemble. 

And, Oh, you mortal engines, whofe rude throats 
Th’ immortal Jove’s dread clamours counterfeit, 

Farewel ! Shakefpeare' s Othello. 

0 Eve ! in evil hour thou did’ft give ear 
To that falfe worm, of whomfoever taught 

To counterfeit man’s voice. Milton's Paradife Lof, b. ix. 
To counterfeit, is to put on the likenefs and appearance of 
fome real excellency : Briftol-ftones would not pretend to be 
diamonds, if there never had been diamonds. TillotJon's Scrm. 

Co'u nterfeit. adj. [from the verb.] 

1. That which is made in imitation of another, with intent to 
pafs for the original ; forged ; fictitious. 

I learn 

Now of my own experience, not by talk. 

How counterfeit a coin they are, who friends 
Bear in their fuperfeription ; in profperous days 
They fwarm, but in adverfe withdraw their head. Milton . 
General obfervations drawn from particulars, are the jewels 
of knowledge, comprehending great ftore in a little room; 
but they are therefore to be made with the greater care and 
caution, left, if we take counterfeit for true, our fhamc be the 
greater, when our flock comes to a fevere ferutiny. Lode. 

2 . Deceitful; hypocritical. 

True friends appear left mov’d than counterfeit. Rofcomm. 

Co'unterfeit. n.f. [from the verb.] 

x. One who perfonates another; an impoftor. 

1 am no counterfeit ; to die is to be a counterfeit ; for he is 
but the counterfeit of a man, who hath not the life of a man. 

Shakefpeare' s Henry IV. p. i. 
This prieft, being utterly unacquainted with the true perfon, 
according to whofe pattern he fhould fhape his counterfeit, 
yet could think it poflible for him to inftruCt his player, either 
in’gefture or fafhions, or in recounting paft matters of his life 
and education, or in fit anfwers to quettions, any ways to come 
near the refemblance of him whom he was to reprefent. Bacon. 

But truft me, child, I’m much inclin’d to fear 
Some counterfeit in this your Jupiter. Addifon' s Ovid. Metam. 

2 . Something made in imitation of another, intended to pafs for 
that which it refembles ; a forgery. 

My father was I know not where. 

When I was ftampt. Some coiner, with his tools, 

Made me a counterfeit ; yet my mother feem’d 
The Dian of that time. Shakefpeare’ 1 Cymbeline. 

There would be no counterfeits but for the fake of fomething 
that is real ; for though all pretenders feem to be what they 
really are not, yet they pretend to be fomething that really is. 

Lillet Jin’s Sermons. 

Counterfeiter, n f. [from counterfeit.} A forger; one who 
contrives copies to paft for oiiginals. 

Henry the fecond altered the coin, which was corrupted by 
counterfeiters, to the great good of the commonwealth. ! . :nidm • 
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Co'unt ERF fitly. *>dv. [from counterfeit.} Falfely; fi&ili" 

ouflv ; with forgery. . , 

Since the wifdom of their choice is rather to have mv cap 
than my heart, I will pradife the infinuating nod, and be oft 
to theni moft counter fitly. Shakefpeare s Coriolanus. 

CoUN’teRFe'rment. n.f [counter and ferment.} ferment 
oppofed to ferment. 

What unnatural motions and counterfirments muft a medly 
of intemperance produce in the body ! When I behold a 
fafhionable table, I- fancy I fee innumerable diftempers lurking 
in ambufeade among the difhes. Addifon s Spectator, N°. 1 05- 

Counterfe'sance. n.f. [ contrefaifunce , french.] The adt 
of counterfeiting; forgery. 

And his man Reynold, with fine counterfcfanee. 

Supports his credit and his countenance. Hubberd's Talc. 

Such is the face of falfhood, fuch the fight 
Of foul Duefla, when her borrow’d light 
Is laid away, and counterfefance known. Fairy Queen, b. i. 

• CoLnterfort. n.f. [from counter and fort.} 

Counterforts , buttrefles or fpurs, are pillars ferving to fup- 
port walls or terrafles, lubjed to bulge, or be thrown down. 

Chambers. 

Counterga'oe. n.f [from counter and ^c.] In carpentry, 
a method ufed to meafure the joints by transferring the breadth 
of a mortife to the place where the tenon is to be, in order to 
make them fit each other. Chambers. 

Countergua'r d. n.f. [from counter and guard.} A fmall 
rampart with parapet and ditch, to cover fome part of the 
body of the place. Military Dill. 

Counterli'ght. n.f. [from counter and light.} A window or 
light oppofite to any tiling, which makes it appear to a difad- 
vantage. Chambers. 

ToCoun term and. v. a. [ centrcmander , French . ] 

j, To order the contrary to what was ordered before ; to con- 
tradid, annul, or repeal a command. 

In ftates notorioufly irreligious, a fecret and irrefiftible 
power countermands their deepeft projeds, and frnites their 
policies with fruftration and a curfe. South’s Sermons. 

Aviccn countermands letting blood in cholerick bodies, be- 
caufe he efteems the blood a bridle of the gall. Harvey. 

2. To oppofe ; to contradid the orders of another. 

For us to alter any thing, is to lift up ourfclvcs againft God, 
and, as it were, to countermand him. Hooker. 

Counter ma'nd. n.f. [contrmand, Fr.] Repeal of a former order. 

Have you no countermand for Claudio yet, 

But he muft die to-morrow ? Shakef. Meafure for Meafure. 

To Counterma'rch. v. n. [ counter and march. ] To 
march backward ; to march in indired ways. 

Counterma'rch. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1 . Retroceflion ; march backward ; march in a different direc- 
tion from the former. 

How arc fuch an infinite number of things placed with fuch 
order in the memory, notwitliftanding the tumults, marches, 
and countermarches of the animal fpirits ? Collier on Thought. 

2. Change of meafures ; alteration of condud. 

They make him do and undo, go forward and backwards 
by fuch countermarches and retradions, as we do not willingly 
impute to wifdom. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

Counterm a'rk. n.f. [from counter and mark.} 

1. A fecond or third mark put on a bale of goods belonging to 
fevera! merchants, that it may not be opened but in the pre- 
fence of them all. 

2. The mark of the goldfmiths company, to Ihew the metal is 
ftandnrd, added to that of the artificer. 

3. An artificial cavity made in the teeth of horfes, that have out- 
grown their natural mark, to difguife their age. 

4. A mark added to a medal a long time after it is {truck, by 

which the Curious know the fevcral changes in value which 
tbey have undergone. " Chambers. 

1 o Lcdntrrma'rk. v. a. [counter and mark.} 

A horfe is faid to he count ermarked when his Corncr-tccth 
are artificially made hollow, a falfe mark being jnade in the 
hollow p.ace, in imitation of the eye ot a bean, to conceal the 
horfe’s age Farrier's Did!. 

Counter mi'nf. n.f [counter and mine.] 

1. A well or hole funk into the ground, from which a nailery or 

branch runs out under ground, to feck out the enemy’s mine, 
and difappoint it. Military Did!. 

After this they mined the walls, laid the powder, and 
rammed ihc moudis ; but the citizens made a countermine, and 
thereinto they poured fuch a plenty of water, that the wet 
powder could not be fired. Hayward 

2. Means of oppofition ; means of counteranion. 

He thinking himfelf contemned, knowing no countermine 
againft contempt but terror, began to let nothing pals, which 
might bear the colour oi a fault, without fliarp punifhment. 

in.. . ... Sidney , b. ii, 

v 1 atagern by winch any contrivance is defeated 

w a ;ni":i:"i ,ci, ; g ru oughc toatriaUf the^^w 
was only an aft of fdf-prefervation. L'Ejlrange, Fab 21 

To Countermine. o. „. [from the noun ] r 37 ‘ 
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1. To delve a paflage into an enemy’s mine, by which tile pon- 
der may evaporate v/ithout mifehief. 

2. To counterwork ; to defeat by fecret meafures. 

Thus infallibly it muft be, if God donor mtraculoufly 
terminc us, and do more for us than vve can do againft our- 

felves. . Pu ‘ y - 

CountERMo'tion. n.f. [counter and motion.] Contrary mo- 
tion ; oppofition of motion. 

That rcfiftance is a countermotion, hr equivalent to one, is 
plain by this, that any body which is prefTed, muft needs 
prefs again on the body that prefles it. Digby on the Soul. 

If anv of the returning fpirits fhould happen to fall foul 
upon others which are outward bound, thefe countermotions 
would overfct them, or occafion a later arrival. Co. her. 

Countermu're. n.f. [contrcmur, French.] A wail built up 
behind another wall, to fupply its place. 

The great fhot flying continually through the breach, did 
beat down houfes; but 'the count er mure, new built againft the 
breach, Handing upon a lower ground, it fcldom touched. 

Knol/cs’s Hi/lory of the Turks. 

Counter na'tural. atlj. [counter and natural.} Contrary to 

nature. . 

A confumption is a count cmatural heflick extenuation of the 
body. Harvey on Confumptions. 

Counte rno'ise. n.f. [counter and noife.] A found by which 
any other noife is overpowered. 

They endeavoured, either by a conftant fucceflion of fen- 
fual defights, to charm and lull afleep. or elfe, by a counternoife 
of revellings and riotous cxceiles, to drown the fofter whifpers 
of their confcience. Calamy’s Sermons. 

Countero'pening. n.f. [counter and opening.] An aperture 
or vent on the contrary fide. 

A tent, plugging up the orifice, would make tjie matter re- 
cur to the part difpofed to receive it, and mark the place for a 
counteropening. Sharp’s Surgery. 

Countkrpa'ce. n.f. [counter and pace.] Contrary meafure ; 
attempts in oppofition to any fcheine. 

When the leaft counterpaces are made to thefe refolutions, it 
will then be time enough for our malecontents. Swift. 

Co'unterpane. n.f. [conlrepoint, French.] A coverlet for 
a bed, or any thing clfc woven in fquares. It is fometimes 
written, according to etymology, counterpoint. 

In Ivory coffers I have ftuff’t my crowns ; 

In cyprefs chefts my arras counterpanes. Shakefpeare. 

Counterpart, n.f. [counter and part.] The correfpondent 
part ; the part which anfwers to another, as the two papers 
of a contract ; the part which fits another', as the key of a 
cipher. 

In fome things the laws of Normandy agreed with the 
laws of England ; fo that they feem to be, as it were, copies 
or counterparts one of another. Hale's Common Law of England. 

An old fellow with a young wench, may pafs for a counter- 
part of this fable. " L'Ejlrange, Fab. til. 

Oh counterpart 

Of our foft fex ; well are you made our lords : 

So bold, fo great, fo god like are you form’d. 

How can you love fo filly things as women? Dryd. K. Anh. 

He is to confider the thought of his author, and his words, 
and to find out the counterpart to each in another language. 

Dryden. 

In the difeovery the two different plots look like counter- 
parts and copies of one another. Addifon’ s SpcP.ator, N u . 267. 

Counterfle'a. n.f [from counter and plea.] In law, a repli- 
cation : as if a ftranger to the adlion begun, defire to be ad- 
mitted to fay what he can for the fafeguard of his eftate ; that 
which the demandant allegeth againft this requeft is called a 
counterplea. Qowel. 

I o Counterplot, v.a. [counter and plot. ] To oppofe 
one machination by another ; to obviate art by art. 

Counterplot, n.f. [from the verb.] An artifice oppofed 
to an artifice. 

"I l.e woif here, that had a plot upon the kid, was con- 
founded by a counterplot of the kid’s upon the wolf; and fuch 
a counterplot it was too, as the wolf, with all his fagacity, was 
not able to fmcll out. L'Ejlrange, Fab. .74. 

Counterpoint, n.f. A coverlet woven in fquares, com- 
monly fpoken counterpain . Sec Counterpane. 

"I 0 Counterpoise, v.a. [counter and {>oiJe.] 

1. I o counterbalance ; to be equi-ponderant to ; to a£I againft 

with equal weight. s 

Our fpoil wc have brought home. 

Do more than counterpoife a full third part 

The charges of the adtion. Shakefpeare' s Coriolanus. 

1 he force and the diftance of weights, counter pdf,,,* onc 
another, ought to be reciprocal. D,V/«, ‘J t £ w 

2. I o produce a contrary adion by an equal weight 

The hcavineft of thefe bodies muft be counte, poifed by a 
plummet, that may be fattened about the pulley to the axis. 

„ -r r, • . , Wilkins's Math. Marie. 

3. 1 o adt with equal power againft anv perfon or caufe 

So many freeholders of Englfth will be able to beard and to 
(ountcrp.fe the reft. r , , . 

r J Spenjer on Ireland. 

COV.NTSRPOISS. 
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Counterpoise, n.f. [from counter and pdfe. ] 

1. Equipondcrance; equivalence of weight} equal force in the 
oppofttc fcalc of the balance. 

Take her by the hand. 

And tell her fhe is thine ; to whom 1 promife 
A counterpoife , if not in thy eflate, 

A balance more replete. Shakefp. All's well that ends well. 
Fattening that to our exa& balance, we put a metalline coun- 
terpoife into the oppofite feale. Boyle’s Spring of the Air. 

2. I he ftate of being placed in the oppofite l'cale of the 
balance. 

Th’ Eternal hung forth his golden feales, 

Wherein all things created firtt he weigh’d, 

'I'he pendulous round earth, with balanc’d air 
In counterpoife. Milton's Paradifc Lojl, b. iv. /. 999. 

3. Equipollencc ; equivalence of power. 

The lecond nobles are a counterpoife to the higher nobility, 
that they grow not too potent. Bacon , EJfay 20. 

Their generals, by their credit in the army, were, with the 
magiftrates and other civil officers, a fort of counterpoife to the 
power of the people Swift on the Diffent. in Athens and Rome. 

Counterpo'ison. n.J. [counter and poifon.] Antidote} medi- 
cine by which the effects of poifon are obviated. 

Countcrpoifons mutt be adapted to the caufe } for example, in 
poifon from fublimate corrofive, and arfenick. Arbuthnot. 

Counterpre'ssure. n.f [counter and prejfure.] Oppofite 
force ; power acting in contrary directions. 

Does it not all mechanick heads confound. 

That troops of atoms from all parts around. 

Of equal number, and of equal force. 

Should to this fingle point direct their courfe } 

That fo the countcrpreffurc ev’ry way, J 

Of equal vigour, might their motions ftay, > 

And, by a Ready poile, the whole in quiet lay? Blacbn. 3 

Counter pro'ject. n.f. [counter and projed.] Corrcfpondent 
part of a feheme. 

A clear reafon why they never fent any forces to Spain, and 
why the obligation not to enter into a treaty of peace with 
France, until that entire monarchy was yielded as a prelimi- 
nary, was ftruck out of the counterprojei 7 by the Dutch. Swift. 

To Counterpro've. v. a. [from counter and prove.] To take 
oft" a defign in black lead, or red chalk, by pafling it through 
the rolling-prefs with another piece of paper, both being 
moiftened with a fponge. Chambers. 

To COUN'FERRO'L. v. a. [counter and roll. This is now 
generally written as it is fpoken, control.'] To preferve the 
power of detecting frauds by a counter account. 

Count erro'lment. n.f. [from counterroi] A counter ac- 
count ; controlment. 

This prefent manner of exercifing of this office, bath fo 
many teftimonies, interchangeable warrants, and counter- 
rolmcnts , whereof each, running through the hands, and rett- 
ing in the power of fo many feveral perfons, is fufficicnt to 
argue and convince all manner of falfhood. Bacon , 

Co'unterscarp. n.f. [from counter and fcarp.] In fortifica- 
tion, is that fide of the ditch which is next the camp, or pro- 
perly the talus that fupports the earth of the covert- way } al- 
though by this term is often underftood the whole covert-way, 
with its parapet and glacis ; and fo it is to be underftood when 
it is faid the enemy lodged themfelvcs on the counterfcarp. 

Hairis. 

To Countersign, v. a. [from counter and fgn.] To fign an 
order or patent of a fuperiour, in quality of fccretary, to ren- 
der the thing more authentick. Thus charters arc figned by 
the king, and coimtcrfigncd by a fecretary of ftate, or lord 
chancellor. Chambers. 

Counterte'nor. n.f. [from counter and tenor.] One of the 
mean or middle parts of mulick } fo called, as it were, oppo- 
fite to the tenor. Harris. 

I am deaf for two months together : this deafnefs unquali- 
fies me for all company, except a few friends with countertenor 
voices. Swift. 

Counterti'de. n.f. [ counter and tide.] Contrary tide} fluc- 

tuations of the water. 

Such were our countertides at land, and fo 
Prefacing of the fatal blow. 

In your prodigious ebb and flow. Drydcn. 

Counterti^me. 7i, f. [counter and time 9 contrct£?nps i french. j 

j _ The defence or refiftancc of a horfe, that intercepts, his ca- 
dence, and the mcafure of his manage. Farrier's Did. 

2. Defence} oppofition. 

Let cheerfulnefs on happy fortune wait, 

And give not thus the countertime to late. Dryd. Aurengz. 

Countkrtu'rn. n.f [counter and turn. J 

The catailafis, called by the Romans ftatus, the height and 
full growth of the play, we may call properly the counter- 
turn , which deftroys that expectation, embroils the action in 
new difficulties, and leaves you far diftant from that hope in 
which it found you. Drydcn on Dramati, 

'Fo COUNTERVAIL, v. a. [contra and valeo , Latin.] I o be 
equivalent to } to have equal force or value } to adt againft 
with equal power. . , 


cou 

In fome men there may be found fuch qualities as are able 
to countervail thofe exceptions which might be taken aeainft 
them, and fuch men’s authority is not lightly to be lhaken 

. , , . , Hooker , b. ii. f e ^ - 

And therewithal he fiercely at him flew, ' * 

And with important outrage him affail’d} 

Who, foon prepar’d to field, his fword forth drew. 

And him with equal valour countervail’d. Fairy huan b ii 
The outward fti earns, which defeend, mutt be of fo much 
force as to countervail all that weight, whereby the afeendine 
fide, in every one of thefe revolutions, does exceed the other • 
and though this may be eftcdted by making the water-wheels 
larger, yet then the motion will be fo flow, that the ferew will 
not be able to fupply the outward ftreams. IVilkins's Dcdalus. 

We are to compute, that, upon balancing the account the 
profit at laft will hardly countervail the inconveniencies thatoo 
along with it. ' L’Ejbange, Fable 1 12. 

Countervail, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1 . Equal weight } power or value fufficicnt to obviate any effedl 
or objedtion. 

2. That which has equal weight or value with fomething elfe. 

Surely, the prefent pleafure of a finfu! act is a poor counter- 
vail for the bitternefs of the review, which begins where the 
adtion ends, and lafts for ever. South's Sermons. 

Counter vie'w. n.f [counter and vievj.] 

1. Oppofition} a potture in which two perfons front each other. 

Mean while, ere thus was fin’d and judg’d on earth. 
Within the gates of hell fat fin and death, 

In counterview. Milton's Paradife Lojl , b.x. 1 . 231. 

2. Contraft } a pofition in which two diffimilar things illuftratc 
each other. 

I have drawn fome lines of Lingcr’s charadler, on purpofc 
to place it in countcrvicw or contraft with that of the other 
company. Swift's Introduction to Genteel Converfation. 

To Counterwork, v a. [counter and work.] To counter- 
adt } to hinder any cffedl by contrary operations. 

But heav’n’s great view is one, and that die whole : 
That counterworks each folly and caprice } 

That difappoints th’ effedt of ev’ry vice. Pope's EJf. on Man. 

Co'untess. n.f. [comitiffa, Lat. comteffe, French.] The lady 
of an earl or count. 

I take it, fhe that carries up the train. 

Is that old noble lady, the dutchcfs of Norfolk. 

— It is, and all the reft are countcjfes. Shakef. Henry VIII. 
It is the peculiar happinefs of the countefs of Abingdon to 
have been fo truly loved by you, while flie was living} and fo 
gratefully honoured after flie was dead. Drydcn. 

Counting-house, n f. [aunt and houfe.] The room appro- 
priated by traders to their books and accounts. 

Men in trade feldom think of laying out money upon land, 
’till their profit has brought them in more than their trade can 
well employ ; and their idle bags, cumbering their countings 
houfes , put them upon emptying them. Locke. 

Co'untless. adj. [from count.] Innumerable } without num- 
ber } not to be reckoned. 

Ay, tear for tear, and loving kifs for kifs. 

Thy brother Marcus tenders on thy lips : 

O, were the fuin of thefe that I fhould pay 

Count/, fs and infinite, yet would I pay them. Shakefpcarc. 

But oh, her mind, that orcus which includes 
Legions of mifehief, countlefs multitudes 
Of former curfes. Donne. 

By one countlefs fum of woes oppreft, 

Hoary with cares, and ignorant of reft. 

We find the vital fprings relax’d and worn } 

Thus, thro’ the round of age, to childhood we return. Prior. 

I fee, I cry’d, his woes, a countlefs train } 

I fee his friends o’erwhelm’d beneath the main. Pope's Oiyjf. 

The feats which. Alining through the chcarful land, 

In countlefs numbers, blett Britannia fees. Thcmf Autumn. 

CO'UNTRY. n.f. [contrce, Fr. contrata , low Latin} fuppofed 
to be contracted from cont errata.] 

1 . A tra£l of land ; a region. 

Send out more horfes, fkirre the country round. 

Hang thofe that talk of fear. Shakefpeare’s Macleih. 

They require to be examined concerning the delcriptions ot 
thofe countries of which they would be informed. Sprat. 

2. 'Fhe parts of a region diftant from cities or courts} rural 
parts. 

I fee them hurry from country to town, and then born the 
town back again into the country. Spedator, N s . 010. 

3. The place which any man inhabits. 

4. The place of one’s birth ; the native foil. 

The king fet on foot a reformation in the ornaments an 
advantages of our country. 

O, fave my country , heav’n, fliall be your laft. 

5. The inhabitants of any region. 

All the country, in a general voice, 

Cry’d hate upon him} all their prayers and love 
Were fet on Hereford. Shakefpeare’s Hr ry I » . p- 

Co'untry. adj. [This word is fcarccly ufed but in com- 

Midi 


Sprat . 
Pope. 
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’• R £jt“^wcn?h know, dot having reedvd -j £ 

line from one that owes her three, and a fh.lhng affo ^from 
another that owes her three, that the remaining debts m each 

f itan .bo follow bad of .he w,«r v,h,ch wasye 

to pals the channel of the river where he flood. Lode 

Talk but with c untry people, or young people, and you 
{ball find that the notions they apply this name to, are fo odd 
E nobody can imagine they were taught by a rational 

111 The low mechanicks of a country town do fomewhat outdo 

him. , . 

Come, we’ll e’en to our country feat repair, . 

The native home of innocence and love. Harr it. 

2. Remote from cities or courts, and of an intereft oppofite to 

A country gentleman, learning Latin in the univerfity, re- 
moves thence to his manfion- houfe. Loc '• 

•2. Peculiar to a region or people. 

Sh" lauding the cruel tyrant to fcorn, fpake in her com:.’)' 
language.' ' 2 Macabecs, v... 2 7 . 

4.. Rude} ignorant; untaught. 

We make a country man dumb, whom we will not allow to 
fpeak but bv the rules of grammar. Drydcn’ s Dufrejnoy. 

Countryman, n.f [from country and man ] 

1 . One born in the fum.- country, or trad of ground. Locke. 

Sec, who comes here ? 

Mv countryman ; but yet I know him not. Shaft. fp. Macbeth. 

Horace, great bara, fo fate ordain d, arofe ; 

And bold as were his countrymen in fight, 

Snatch’d their fair adtions from degrading profe, 

And Ft their battles in eternal light. Prior. 

The Britifh foldiers adl with greater vigour under the con- 
dufl of one whom they do not confider only as their leader, 
but as their countryman. Addifon on the State of the IVar. 

2. A ruitick; one that inhabits the rural parts. 

All that have bufmefs to the court, and all countrymen 
coming up to the city, leave their wives in the country. Graunt. 

3. A farmer; a hufbandman. 

A countryman took a boar in his corn. L Ef range. 

Co'unty. n.f. [comic, fr. conntatus, Latin.] 
j. A fhirc; that is, a circuit or portion of the realm, into 
which the whole laud is divided, for the better government 
thereof, and the more cafy adminiftration of juftice ; fo that 
there is no part of the kingdom, but what lieth within fome 
county. Every county is governed by a yearly officer, called a 
ftiei iff, who, among other duties belonging to his office, puts 
in execution all the commands and judgments of the king’s 
courts. Of thefe counties four are termed county-palatines, 
as that of Lancafler, Chcfter, Durham, and Ely. A county- 
palatine is a jurifdidtion of fo high a nature, that whereas all 
picas, touching the life and the maiming of a man, called 
pleas of the crown, and ordinarily held in the king’s name, 
and which cannot pafs in the name of any other; the chief 
governors of thefe, by fpecial charter from the king, fent 
out all writs in their own name, and did all things touching 
juftice as abfolutely a.-, the prince himfelf in other counties, 
only acknowledging him their fuperior and fovereign. But 
this power has, by a ftatute in Henry VIII. his time, been 
much abridged. Befides the above counties of both forts, 
there are likewife counties corporate, which arc certain cities 
or ancient boroughs upon which our princes have thought 
good to bellow extraordinary liberties. Of thefe London is 
one, York another, the city of Chefter a third, and Canter- 
bury a fourth. And to thefe may be added many more; as 
the county of the town of Kingfton upon Hull, the county 
of the town of Haverfordweft, and the county of Litchfield. 
County is, in another fignification, ufed for the county-court 
which the tticriff keeps every month within his charge, either 
by himfelf or his deputy. Of thefe counties, one with an- 
other, there arc reckoned thirty-feven in England, befides 
twelve in Wales. Cowcl. 

Difcharge your powers unto their feveral counties. 

As we will ours. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 

He caught his death the laft county feffions, where he would 
go to fee juftice done to a poor widow-woman and her father- 
lefs children. Addifon' s Spedator , N c . tj-. 

7. An earldom. 

3. A count ; a lord : now wholly obfolete. 

The gallant, young, and noble gentleman. 

The county Paris. Shakefp, are's Romeo and Juliet. 

He made Hugh Lupus county palatine of Chcfter, and gave 
tint earldom to him and his heirs, to hold the fame ita /fieri 
ail gladium ficut rex tenebat Angliam ad coronam. Davies. 

COUPE’E. n.f. [French] Amotion in dancing, when one 
leg is a little bent and fufpended from the ground, and with 

rr?T C UT h v a , " ot j on m ade forwards. ' Chambers. 

-OLPI.E. n f [couple, Fr. copula, Latin.] 

VOL. I- 


cou 


2 . 


A chain or tye that holds d °g? t0 S eth J r 

I’ll keep my ftable-ftand where 

I lodge my wife ; I’ll go in couples w ith her. 

Than when I feel and fee no further truft 1 • ■ P 

It is in fome fort with friends as it is with dogsinr^^r ; 
they fhould be of the fame fize and humour. L Ej range > 

1 He was b takcn up by a couple of fhepherds, and bypem 

hT °&Z^%o fell teach my fon and ^ £*j 
provide ; yea, though the three do coft me a couple of hun died 

P ° A pTccc of chryftal inclofed a couple of drops, which looked 
like water when they were fhaken, though perhaps they arc 
but bubbles of air. Add, Jon’s Remarks on Italy. 


nothing 


we have the complex idea of a 

Locke. 


By adding one to one, 
couple. 

2. A male and his female. 

So (hall all the couples three, 

Ever tiue in loving be. Shakefpeare's Mtdfunt. Night s Dream. 

Oh! alas! 

I loft a couple, that ’twixt heaven and earth 

Might thus have flood, begetting wonder, as 

You gracious couple do. Shakef: eare s IVinter s < ale. 

I have read of a feigned commonwealth, where the mar- 
ried couple are permitted, before they contrail, to lee one 
another naked. _ Bacon’s New Atlantis. 

He faid : the careful couple join their tears. 

And then invoke the gods with pious prayers Drydcn. 
All (ucceeoing generations of men are the progeny of one 
primitive couple. Bentley s Sermons. 

To Co'uple. v. a. [copula, Latin ] 

1. To chain together. 

Huntfman, I charge thee, tender well my hounds ; 

Leech Merriman, the poor cur is imboft ; 

And couple Clowder with the deep-mouth’d Brach. Shakefp. 

2. To join one to another. 

What greater ills have the heaven’s in ftore, 

To couple coming harms with forrow paft. Sidney, l. ii. 

And wherefoe’er we went, like Juno’s fwans, 

Still we went coupled and infeparable. Shakef. As you like it. 
Put the tachcs into the loops, and couple the tent together, 
that it may be one. Exod. xxvi. 1 1. 

They behold your chaftc converfation coupled with fear. 

1 Pet. iii. 2. 

Their concernments were fo coupled \ that if nature had not, 
yet their religions would have made them brothers. South. 

That man makes a mean figure in the eyes of reafon, who 
is meafuring fyllables and coupling rhimes, when he fhould be 
mending his own foul, and fecuring his own immortality. Pope. 

3. To marry; to wed; to join in wedlock. 

I (hall rejoice to fee you fo coupled, as may be fit both for 
your honour and your fatisfadlion. Sidney. 

I am juft going to affift with the archbifhop, in degrading a 
parfon who couples all our beggars, by which 1 fhall make- one 
happy man. Swift. 

To Co'uple. v.n. To join in embraces. 

The fountains of waters there being rare, divers forts of 
beafts come from feveral parts to drink ; and fo being re- 
frefhed, fall to couple , and many times with feveral kinds. 

Bacon s Natural II i/lory, N°. 77. 
Thou with thy lufty crew, 

Call wanton eyes on the daughters of men. 

And coupled with them, and begot a race. Milt. Parad. Reg. 
That great variety of brutes in Africa, is by reafon of the 
meeting together of brutes of feveral fpccics, and waters, and 
the promifeuous couplings of males and females of feveral 
fpccies. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

After this alliance. 

Let tigers match with hinds, and wolves with fheep. 

And every creature couple with his foe. Dryd. Span. Fryar. 
Couple-beggar, n.f. [couple and beggar.] One that makes 
it his bufinefs to marry beggars to each other. 

No couple-beggar in the land. 

E’er join’d fuch numbers hand in hand. Swift. 

Co'uplet. n.f. [French.] 

1. Twoverfes; a pair of rhimes. 

Then would they caft away their pipes, and, hdding hand 
in hand, dance by the only cadence of their voices, which 
they would ufe in finging fome fhort couplets, whereto the one 
half beginning, the other half fhould anfwer. Sidney, b. i. 
Then at the laft, an only couplet fraught 
With fome unmeaning thing they call a thought } 

A needlefs Alexandrine ends the fong, 

That, like a wounded fnake, drags it flow length along. 

T t, T ... Pope’s Ejfay on Criticifm. 

in Pope I cannot read a line. 

But with a figh I wifh it mine ; 

When he can in one couplet fix 
More fenfe than I can do in fyt. 

It gives me fuch a jealous fit, 

I cry. pox take him and his wit. Swift 

5 U 2. A 
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2. A pair ; as of doves. 

Anon, as patient as the female dove, 

„ l . n , - . . : 


c o u 


E’rc that her golden couplets arc difclos’d, 

rn-iSSr Wi !' flt dro °P in g- Shakefpeare' s Hamlet. 

C.UUKAGE. n.f. [courage, Fr. from or, Latin.] Bravery; 
active fortitude ; fpirit of enterprife. 

'1 he king becoming graces, 

Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude ; 

I have no relifh of them. Shakefpeare’ s Macbeth. 

Their difeipline 

Now mingled with their courage. Shakefpeare' s Cymbeline. 

Hope arms their courage : from their tow’rs they throw 

Their darts with double force, and drive the foe. Dryden. 

Courage , that grows from conftitution, very often forfakes 
a man when he has occafion for it ; and when it is only a kind 
of inflincf in the foul, it breaks out on all occafions, without 
judgment or difcrction. That courage which arifes from the fenfe 
of our duty, and from the fear of offending Him that made 
us, atfts always in an uniform manner, and according to the 
dictates of right reafon. A Ml Jon's Guardian. 

Nothing but the want of common courage was the caufe of 
their misfortunes. Swift. 

CouraGeous. adj. [from courage.] Brave; daring; bold; 
entcrprifmg; adventurous; hardy; ftout. 

His is very courageous mad, about his throwing into the 
water. Shakefpeare' s Mary Wives of JVindfbr. 

And he that is courageous among the mighty, fhall flee away 
naked in that day.. ' Amos, \\. \b. 

Let us imitate the courageous example of St. Paul, who 
chofc then to magnify his office when ill men confpired to 
leffcn it. At:e> bury’s Sermons. 

Courageously, adv. [from courageous.! Bravelv; ftoutlv; 
boldly. 

The king the next day prefented him battle upon the plain, 
the fields there being open and champaign : the earl courage- 
cufy came down, and joined battle with him. Bacon's H. VII. 

Co UR aGeousness. n.f. [from courageous.] Bravery; bold- 
nefs; fpirit; courage. 

Nicanor hearing of the manlinefs and the courageoufnefs 
that they had to fight for their country, durft not try the 
matter by the fword. 2 Mac. xiv. 1 8. 


man, he, that will claim by that title, muft have the 
pofmve grant of God for his fucceflion; for, if i t \ v J mt 


di reefed the courfe of its defeent and conveyance 
fucceed to this title of die firfl Ruler. ' 


not 

no body can 
ho eke. 


1 0. Scries of fucceffivc and methodical procedure. 

The glands did refolve during her courfe of phvfick, and 

2 contmueth vprv urr- ll o-a tl,;. .I.,.. ’rrs-r' *. ’ ‘ l,,a 


flie continued! very well to this tTay. 7 
1 1. The elements of an art exhibited and explained, in a me’ 


thodical feries 


■ -n , H ^ nce our courjes of philofophy, anatomv, 
chemiftry, and mathematicks ™ ’ 


Oou'r anto. } n 'f' i (ourant ‘> French.] Sec Corant. 


1. A nimble dance. 

I’ll like a maid the better, while I have a tooth in my 
head : why, he is able to lead her a couranto. Shakefpeare. 

2. Any thing that fpreads quick, as a paper of news. 
ToCourb. v. it. [ecurbcr, French.] To bend; to bow; to 

ftoop in fupplication. 

In the fatnefs of thefe purfy times. 

Virtue itfclf of vice muft pardon beg. 

Yea, eourb and woo, for leave to do it good. Shah. Hamlet. 
Co'urier. n.f. [courier, French.] A mefi’engcr fent in hafte ; 
an exprefs ; a runner. 

I met a courier, one mine ancient friend. Shakcfp. Timon. 
This thing the wary bafla well perceiving, for more affu- 
rancc, by fpeedy couriers advertifed Solyman of the taking of 
Tauris, and of the enemy’s purpofe, rcqucfting him with all 
fpced to repair with his army to Tauris. Knolles's Hijlory. 
COURSE, n.f. [courfe, Fr. curfus, Latin.] 

1 . Race ; career. 

And fome fhc arms with finewy force, 

And fome with fwiftnefs in the courfe. 


6 . 


2. Paffage from place to place ; progrefs, 
ferred the courfe of a river. 

And when we had finilhed our courfe from Tyre, we came 
to Ptolemais. Afls xxi. 7. 

A light, by which the Argive fquadron fteers 
Their lilent courfe to Ilium’s well known Ihore. Denham. 

3. Tilt; a<Sl of running in the lifts. 

But this hot knight was cooled with a fall, which, at the 
third courfe, he received of Phalantus. Sidney. 

4. Ground on which a race is run. 

5. Track or line in which a Ihip fails, or any motion is per- 
formed. 

Sail ; means by which the courfe is performed. 

To the courfes we have devifed ftudding-fails, fprit-fails, 
and top- fails, Raleigh s E£ays. 

Progrefs from one gradation to another. 

If flic live long. 

And in the end meet the old courfe of death. 

Women will all turn monfters. Shakefpeare s King Lear . 
When the ftatc of the controvcrfy is plainly determined, it 
muft not be altered by another difputant in the courfe of the 
deputation. . . Wattu 

Order of fucceffion ; as, every one in his courfe. . 

if any man (peak in an unknown tongue, let it be by two, 
or at the moft by three, and that by courfe ; and let one in- 
terpret. 1 Csr - X1V - 2 3 4 5 7 * 

Stated and orderly method. 

The duke cannot deny the courfe of law. Shakefpeare. 
If God, by his revealed declaration, firft gave rule to any 



To this may be re- 


12. Conduct; manner of proceeding. ' -l".. 

Grittus perceiving the danger he was in, began to doubt 
with himfelt what courfe were beft for him to take. Kr.olia 

T hat worthy deputy finding nothing but a common miVrv 
took the beft courfe he poflibly could to eftablifh a common 
wwlth in Ireland. Davies on Ireland 

He placed commiftioncrs there, who governed it onlv in a 
courfe of difcrction, part martial, part civil. Davies on Ireland. 

Give willingly what I can take by force; 

And know, obedience is your fafeft courfe. Dryd. Aurengz. 

But if a right courfe be taken with children, there wi'l not 
be fo much need of common rewards and punifhments. Locke. 

’ 1 is time we Ihould decree 

W hat courfe to take. Addifon's Cato. 

The fenate obferving how, in all contentions, they were 
forced to yield to the tribunes and people, thought it their 
wifeft courfe to give way alfo to time. Swift. 

15. Method of life; train of actions. 

A woman of fo working a mind, and fo vehement fpirits, 
as it was happy fhc took a good courfe ; for otherwife it would 
have been terrible. Sidney. 

His addition was to courfes vain ; 

His companies unletter’d, rude and (hallow; 

His hours fill’d up with riots, banquets, fports. Shak. H. V. 

Men will fay. 

That beauteous Emma vagrant courfes took. 

Her father’s houfe and civil life forfook. Prior. 

14. Natural bent; uncontrolled will. 

It is beft to leave nature to her courfe, who is the fovereign 
phyfician in moft difeafes. Temple. 

So every fervant took his courfe. 

And, bad at firft, they all grew worfe. Prior. 

15. Catamenia. 

The like happens upon the ftoppage of women’s courfes , 
which, if not fuddenly looked to, fets them undoubtedly into 
a confumption, dropfy, or fome other dangerous difeafe. 

Harvey on Confutations. 

16. Orderly ftru&ure. 

The tongue defileth the whole body, and fetteth on fire 
the courfe of nature. James, iii. 6. 

17. [In architc&ure.] A continued range of ftones, level or of 

the fame height, throughout the whole length of the building, 
and not interrupted by any aperture. Harris. 

1 8. Series of confequences. 

Senfe is of courfe annex’d to wealth and power ; 

No mufe is proof againft a golden fhow’r. Garth. 

With a mind unprepofleffed by dodfors and commentators 
of any fe£f, whofe reafonings, interpretation and language, 
which I have been ufed to, will of courfe make all chime that 
way ; and make another, and perhaps the genuine mcaningof 
the author, feem harfh, ftrained, and uncouth to me. Locke. 

19. Number of dilhes feton at once upon the table. 

Worthy fir, thou bleed’ll : 

Thy exercife hath been too violent 

For a fecond courfe of fight. Shakefpeare' s Coriolanus. 


Then with a fecond courfe the tables load, 
rs offer 
your h; 

your fecond courfe. Swift 


to the god. Dryden's .€n. 


And with full chargers 

You are not to wafh your hands ’till after you have fent up 

Swift's Directions to the Cook. 


So quick retires each flying courfe , you’d fwear 
Sancho’s dread doctor and his wand was there. 

20. Regularity; fettled rule. 

Neither fhall I be fo far wanting to myfelf, as not to defire 
a patent, granted of courfe to all ufeful projectors. Swift. 

21. Empty form. 

Men talk as if they believed in God, but they live as if 
they thought there was none ; their vows and promifes are no 
more than words of courfe. L'Ejlrange, Fab. 47- 

To Course, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To hunt; to purfuc. 

The big round tears 

Cours'd one another down his innocent nofe 
In piteous chafe. Shakefpeare' s As you her it. 

The king is hunting the deer ; 1 am aurftng myfelf. 

Shakefpeare' s Love's Labour lofi. 
Where’s the thane of Cawdor ? 

We cours'd him at the heels, and had a purpofe 
To be his purveyor. Shakefpeare s Macbeth . 

To puifue with dogs that hunt in view. 

It would he tried alfo in flying of hawks, or in cow fug 0 
a deer, or hart, with greyhounds. Bacon's Natural thjtory- 
I am continually ilarting hares for you to cowfe: we were 
2 certainly 
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certainly cut out for one another; for my temper quits an 
amour juft where thine takes it up. Congreve s Old Batches. 

o To put to fpced ; to force to run. 

When they have an appetite 

To venery, let them not drink nor cat. 

And courfe them oft, and tire them in the heat. May s Vug* 

To Course, v. n. To run ; to rove about. 

Swift as quickfilver it courfes through 
The nat’ral gates and allies of the body. Shahefp. Hamlet. 
The blood, before cold and fettled, left the liver white and 
pale, which is the badge of pufillanimity and cowardice; but 
the iherris warms it, and makes it courfe from the mwards to 
the parts extreme. Shakefpeare s Henry 1 V />. 1 1 . 

She did fo courfe o’er my exteriours, with fuch a greedy in- 
tention, that the appetite of her eye did feem to fcorch me up 
like a burning- glafs. Shakefpeare' s Merry Wives of Wtndfor. 

Ten brace and more of greyhounds, fnowy fair. 

And tall as flags, ran loofc, and 'cours’d around his chair. Dry. 

All, at once 

Relapfing quick, as quickly re-afeend 

And mix, and thwart, extinguilh, and renew. 

All ether conrfmg in a maze of light. ThomJ'on s Autumn. 

CoGrser. n,f. [from courfe ; courfur, French.] 

1 . A fwift boric ; a war horfe : a word not ufed in profe. 

So, proudly pricketh on his courfcr flrong, 

And A tin ay him pricks with fpurs of fliamc and wrong. 

Fairy Queen, b. ii. cant. 5. Jlanz. 38. 

Then to his abfent gueft the king decreed 
A pair of courfers, born of heav’nly breed ; 

Who from their noftrils breath’d etheria! fire, 

Whom Circe Hole from her ccleftial fire. Dryden's .En. 

Th’ impatient courfcr pants in every vein. 

And, pawing, feems to beat the diftant plain ; 

Hills, vales, and floods appear already crofs’d. 

And, e’rc he ftarts, a thoufand Heps arc loft. Pope. 

2. One who purfucs the fport of courfing hares. 

A lcafh is a leathern thong, by which a falconer holds his 
hawk, or a courfr leads his greyhound. Hanmcr. 

COURT. n.J. [cour, Fr. inert, Dut. curtis, low Latin.] 

1 . The place where die prince refides ; die palace. 

Here do you keep a hundred knights and (quires, 

Men fo diforderly, fo debauch’d and bold, 

That this our court , infe&cd with their manners. 

Shews like a riotous inn ; Epicurifm and lull. 

Make it more like a tavern, or a brothel. 

Than a grac’d palace. Shakefpeare' s King Lear. 

It fhall be an habitation of dragons, and a court for owls. 

Ifaiah, xxvi. 1 3. 

His care and cxailnefs, that every man fhould have his 
due, was fuch, that you w r ould think he had never f«en a court : 
the politenefs and civility with which tills juftice was admi- 
niftred, would convince you he never had lived out of one. 

Prior’s Dedication. 

A fuppliant to your royal court I come. Pope's Odyjjey. 

7. The hall or chamber where juftice is adminiftred. 

Arc you acquainted with the difference 
That holds this prefent queftion in the court ? Shakefpeare. 
St. Paul being brought unto the higheft court in Athens, to 
give an account of the dodlrinc he had preached, concerning 
jefus and the refurrc&ion, took occafion to imprint on thofe 
magiftrates a future date. Attcrbury's Sermons, 

3. Open fpacc before a houfe. 

You muft have, before you come to the front, three courts : 
a green court plain, with a wall about it'; a fecond court of 
the fame, but more garnifhed, with little turrets, or other 
embclliftinients upon the wall ; and a third court, to fquare 
with the front, not to be built but inclofed with a naked 
wa ^- Bacon, EJfay 46. 

Suppofe it were the king’s bedchamber, yet the meaneft 
man in the tragedy muft coinc and difpatch his bufinefs, rather 
than in the lobby or court yard (which is fitter for him), for 
fear the ftage fhould be cleared, and the fccncs broken. Dryd. 

4. A fmall opening inclofed with hou’fcs and paved with broad 
ftones. 

5. Pcrfons who compofe the retinue of a prince. 

Their wifdom was fo highly eileemed, that fome of them 
were always employed to follow the courts of their kings to 
advife diem. Temple. 

6. Pcrfons who are affcmbled for the adminiftration of juftice. 

7 - Any jurifdidlion, military, civil, or ecdefiaftical. 

If any noife or foldier you perceive 
Near to the wall, by fome apparent fign 
Let us have knowledge at the court ofguard. Shak. II. VI. 

T he archhifhop 

Of Canterbury, accompanied with other 
Learned and reverend fathers of his order. 

Held a late court at Dunftablc. Shaiefpcare’s Henry VIII. 

I have at laft met with the proceedings of the teurt baron! 
held tha, behalf. N«. 6 2rt 

• 1 be art of pleafing; the art of infinuation. 

ball thou been never bafe ? Did love ne’er bend 
I by irailer virtue, to betray thy friend ? 


c o u 

Flatter me, make thy court, and fay it did ; 

Kings in a crowd would have their vices hid. Dryd. Aurengz 
Some fort of people, placing a great part of their happinefs 
in flrong drink, are always forward to make to m Y 

young mailer, by offering that which they love bell them- 
felvesT Locke, JeSi. 1 0. 

I have been confidering why poets have fuch ill fuccefs in 
making their court, finer they are allowed to be the greateft 
and beft of all flatterers : the defett is, that they flatter only 
in print or in writing. Swift to Gay. 

9. It is often ufed in compofition in moil of its fcnlcs. 

To Court, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To woo ; to folicit a woman to marriage. 

Follow a fhadow, it flies you ; 

Seem to fly it, it will purfue : 

So court a miftrefs, fhe denies you ; 

Let her alone, fhc will court you. Ben. Johnfon's Fore/t. 

Fir’d with her love, and with ambition led, 

The neighb’ring princes court her nuptial bed. Dryden s f£n, 
Alas ! Sempronius, wouldfl thou talk of love 
To Marcia, whilfl her father’s life’s in danger ? 

Thou might’ll as well court the pale trembling veftal. 

While file beholds the holy flame expiring Addifon's Cato. 

Ev’11 now, when filcnt fcorn is all they gain, 

A thoufand court you, though they court in vain. Pope. 

2. To folicit; to feck. 

Their own eafe and fatisfadlion would quickly teach chil- 
dren to court commendation, and avoid doing what they found 
condemned. Locke on Education, Jett. 59. 

3. To flatter ; to endeavour to pleafe. 

Court-chaplain, n.f. [court and chaplain.] One who at- 
tends the king to celebrate the holy office. 

The maids of honour have been fully convinced by a famous 
court-chaplain. Swift. 

Court-day. n. f. [court and day.] Day on which juftice is 
folemnly adminiftred. 

'Fhe judge took time to deliberate, and the next court-day 
he fpoke. Arbutb. and Pope's Mart. Scrib. 

Court-dresser. n.J. [court and drtffer.] One that drefies 
the court, or pcrfons of rank ; a flatterer. 

There are many ways of fallacy ; fuch arts of giving co- 
lours, appearances and refcmblances, by this court- dr effer, 
fancy. Locke . 

Court-favour, n.f. Favours or benefits bellowed by princes. 
We part with the bleffings of both worlds for pleafures, 
court-favours, and commiffions ; and at laft, when we have 
fold ourfelves to our lulls, wegrowfickof our bargain. L'EJl. 

Court-hand. n.f. [court and hand.] The hand or manner 
of writing ufed in records and judicial proceedings. 

He can make obligations, and write court-bund. Sb. II. VI. 

Court-lady. n.f. [court and lady.] A lady converfant or 
employed in court. 

'I he fame ftudy, long continued, is as intolerable to them, 
as the appearing long in the fame clothes or fafhion is to a 
court-lady. Locke. 

Courteous, adj. [cirtcis, French.] Elegant of manners; 
polite ; well-bred ; full of a£ls of rcfpedl. 

He hath deferved worthily of his country; 

And this alccnt is not by fuch eafy degrees. 

As thofe who have been fupple and courteous to the people. 

Shakefpeare s Coriolanus. 

I hey arc one while courteous , civil, and obliging ; 
but, within a fmall time after, are fupercilious, fharp, trou- 
blcfome, fierce, and exception. South’s Sermons. 

Courteously, adv. [from courteous.] Refpedlfully ; civilly - 
complaifantly. 1 1 * 

He thought them to be gentlemen of much more worth 
than their habits bewrayed, yet he let them courtcsufly 

^wuinri. -a Wctton. 

Whilit Chnft was upon earth, he was not onlveafv of accefs, 

he did not only courteoufly receive all that adJrdled'themfelves 
to him, but alfo did not difdain himfclf to travel up and down 

the country Ca/am/s Sermons. 

He arrived at the coaft of Alcmous, who, being prevailed 
upon by the glory ot his name, entertained him courteoufly. 

n , , Broom’s Notes on the Od-ifev. 

C plaifInc°e L ' SNESS ' ”' f ^ fr0m c ^eous.] Civility; com- 

Co'urtesan. 1 n.f [cortf ana, low Latin.] A woman of the 

Courtezan. J town; a proftitute; a ftrumpet. 

... 1 ,‘ s * bravc night to cool a cow tezan. Shakef. King Lear 
With them there are no (lews, no diflbiutc houfoT no 
courtcfins, nor anything of that kind; nay, they wonder 
with detcftation, at you in Europe, which p/rnTfS 

't^L n • 1 . . . La con s hew sit lant is* 

'Jff “ * fcM like a 

Charixus, the brother of Sappho, in love wirh 
courtezan, fpent his whole cflate upon her. Audi os’s SfsS, 

CoWr.rv. Fr. udZT ' 

1. Elegance or manners; civility; complaifance J 
bir, you are very welcome to cur houfe 
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To Courtesy. 
l. To perform an 


cou 

It mud appear in other ways than words, 

Therefore I leant this breathing courtefy. Shalt. Mcrch. ofVcn. 
Who have feen his eftatc, his hofpitality, his courtefy to 
ft rangers. Ptacbam. 

He, who was compounded of all the elements of affability 
and courtefy towards all kind of people, brought himfelf 
to a habit ot negleft, and even of rudenefs, towards the 
c l ucen - Clarendon. 

So gentle of condition was he known, 

I hat through the court his courtejy was blown. Dryd. Fab. 
An aft of civility or refpeft. 

Fair fir, you fpit on me laft Wedncfday; 

You fpurn’d me fuch a day ; another time 
You call’d me dog ; and for thefe courtefies , 

I’ll lend you thus much money. Shake/. Merchant of Venice. 

Repofe you there, while I to the hard houfe 
Return, and force their fcanted courtefy. Shaiefp. K. Lear. 
When I was laft at Exeter, 

The mayor in courtefy fhew’d me the caftle. Shake f. R. III. 

Sound all the lofty inftruments of war. 

And by that mufick let us all embrace ; 

For heav’n to earth fome of us never (hall 
A fecond time do fuch a courtefy. Shakefpeare s Henry IV. 
Other ftates, affurcdly, cannot be juftlv accufed for not 
flaying for the firft blow ; or for not accepting Polyphemus’s 
courtejy , to be the laft that {hall be eaten up. Bacon. 

The reverence made by women. 

Some country girl, fcarce to a court' fy bred, 

Would I much rather than Cornelia wed ; 

If, fupercilious, haughty, proud and vain, 

She brought her father’s triumphs in her train. Dryd. Juven. 
The poor creature was as full of courtefies as if 1 had been 
her godmother : the truth on’t is, I endeavoured to make her 
look fomething Chriftian-like. Congreve's. Old Batchelor. 

. A tenure, not of right, but by the favour of others ; as, to 
hold upon courtefy. 

. Courtesy of England. A tenure by which, if a man marry' 
an inheritance, that is, a woman feifed of land, and getteth 
a child of her that comes alive into the world, though both 
the child and his wife die forthwith ; yet, if {he were in pof- 
fellion, (hall he keep the land during his life, and is called 
tenant per legem Anglia , or by the courtefy of England. Cvwcl. 
v. n. [from the noun.] 
act of reverence. 

Toby approaches, and court' fes there to me. Shakefpeare. 
The petty traffickers. 

That court' fy to them, do them reverence. Shakefpeare. 
2. To make a reverence in the manner of ladies. 

If I fliould meet her in my way, 

We hardly court' fy to each other. Prior. 

Co'urtier. u.f [from court.] 

1. One that frequents or attends the courts of princes. 

He hath been a courtier , he fwears. 

If any man doubts that, let him put me to my purgation. I 
have trod a meafure ; I have flattered a lady ; I have been 
politick with mv friend, fmooth with mine enemy ; I have 
undone three taylors ; I have had four quarrels, and like to 
have fought one. Shakefpeare' s As you like it. 

You are a flattering boy ; now, I fee you'll be a courtier. 

Shakefpeare' s Merry Wives of JVtndfor. 
You know I am no courtier , nor verfed in ftatc-affairs. Bac. 
The principal figure in a pifture, is like a king among his 
cow tiers, who ought to dim the luftre of all his attendants. 

Dryden's Dujref toy. 

2. One that courts or folicits the favour of another. 

What 

Made thee, all honour’d honeft Roman Brutus, 

With the arm’d reft, courtiers of beauteous freedom. 

To drench the capitol? Shake/. Anthony and Cleopatra. 

There was not among all our princes a greater courtier of 
the people than Richard the Hid. not out of fear, but 
wifdom. Suckling. 

Co'URTINE. See CURTAIN. 

Co'urtlike. ad), [court zni like.] Elegant ; polite. 

Oui Englifh tongue is, I will not fay as facrcd as the He- 
brew, or as learned as the Greek, but as fluent as the Latin, 
as courteous as the Spanifh, as courtlikc as the French, and as 
amorous as the Italian. Camden's Remains. 

Co'urtliness . n. f. [from courtly.) Elegance of manners ; 

grace of mien ; complaifance ; civility'. 

Co'urtly. ad), [from court . ] Relating or retaining to the 
court ; elegant ; foft ; flattering. 

In our own time, (cxcufe fome courtly drains) 

No whiter page than Addifon’s remains. Pope's Ep. of Hor. 
Co'urtly. adv. “in the manner of courts; elegantly. 

Thevcan produce nothing fo courtly writ, or which ex- 
preffes fo much the converfation of a gentleman, as fir John 
Suckling. Dry-den on Dramatick Poetry. 

Co'urtship. n.f. [from court.] 
i. The aft of foiiciting favour. 

He paid his courtjhp with the croud. 

As far as modeft pride allow’d. Swift. 


2 . 


c o w 

The folicitation or a woman to marriage. 

Be merry, and employ your chiefeil thoughts 
1 o courtjhip , and fuch fair ollents of love. 

As {hall conveniently become you there. Shak. Mcrch. cfVcfi 
In tedious couitjhip we declare our pain. 

And e’re we kindnefs find, firft meet difdain. Dryd. Ind. Emt> 
Every man in the time of court/hip , and in the firft entrance 
of marriage, puts on a behaviour like my correfpondent’s holi- 
day luic Add fan' s Guardian, N°. n? 

3. Civility ; elegance of manners. 

My court/hip to an univerfity. 

My modefty I give to foldiers bare ; 

My patience to a gameftcr’s fliarc. Dome. 

CO'UsIN. n.f. [coufm, Fr. confanguintus, Lat.] Any one col- 
laterally related more remotely than a brother or lifter. 
Macbeth unfeam’d him from the nape to th’ chops, 

And fix’d his head upon our battlements. 

— Oh, valiant coufm! worthy gentleman. Shake/. Macbeth. 

Tybalt, my aujin ! O, my brother’s child ! 

Unhappy fight ! alas, the blood is fpill’d 

Of my dear kinfman. Shakefpeare' s Romeo and Juliet. 

Thou art, great lord, my father’s filler’s fon. 

And coufm german to great Priam’s feed. Sh. Frail. andCreJf. 
7 . A title given by the king to a nobleman, particularly to thofc 
of the council. 

COW. u.f [in the plural, anciently kitie, or keen, now com- 
monly cows ; cu. Sax. koe, Dutch, j The female of the bull ; 
the horned animal with cloven feet, kept for her milk and 
calves. 

We fee that the horns of oxen and cows, for the molt part, 
are larger than the bulls ; which is caufed by abundance of 
moifture, which in the horns of the bull faileth. Bacon. 

After the fever is diminiflied, afies and goats milk may be 
neceffary ; yea, a diet of cows milk alone. // ifeman's Surgery. 
Then, leaving in the fields his grazing cows. 

He fought himfelf feme hofpitahle houfe : 

Good Creton entertain’d his godlike gueft. Dryden's Fables. 
To Cow. v. a. [from coward, by contraction.] To deprefs 
with fear ; to opprefs with habitual timidity. 

Macduff was from his mother’s womb 
Untimely ripp’d. 

Accurfcd be that tongue that tells me fo ; 

For it hath cow'd my better part of man. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
By reafon of their frequent revolts they have drawn upon 
themfelves the preffures of war fo often, that it feems to have 
fomewhat cowed their fpirits. Howel's V seal Forejl. 

For when men by their wives are cow'd. 

Their horns of courfe are underllood. Hudibras, p. ii. c. 2. 
Cow-herd. n.f. [cow and hyyb, Sax. a keeper.] One whofc 
occupation is to tend cows. 

Cow-house, n.f. [cow and houfe ] Tne houfe in which kine 
are kept. 

You muft houfe your milch-cows, that you give hay to in 
your cow-houfe all night. Mortimer. 

Cow-leech, n.f. [cow and leech . ] One who profeflcs to 
cure diftempered cows. 

To Cow-leech, v.n. To profefs to cure cows. 

Though there are many pretenders to the art of farriering 
and cow-leeching, yet many of them are very ignorant, efpe- 
cially in the country. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Cow-weed. n.f. [cow and weed.] Afpeciesot chervil; which 
fee. 

Cow-wheat, n.f. [from cow and wheat.] 

The leaves of this plant grow oppofite by pairs : the flower 
confifts of one leaf ; is of an anomalous figure, and di- 
vided into two lips, the uppermoft of which has a fpur, but 
the under one is intirc: the fruit is round, and divided into 
two cells, containing feeds refcmbling grains of wheat, f :s 
plant is very common in woods, and fliady places. MtUr. 
CO'WARD. n.f. [eouard, Fr. of uncertain derivation.] 

1. A poltron ; a wretch whofe predominant paflion is tear. 

Pyrocles- did fuch wonders, beyond belief, as was aole to 
lead Mufidorus to courage, though he had been born 2 
coward. .Stdneyj, h.u. 

There was a foldier that vaunted, before Julius Laejar, o 
tiie hurts he had received in his face. Crefar knowing him to 
he but a coward, told him. You were beft take heed, next 
time you run away, how you look back Bacon, Apcphtn. i 
Some arc brave one day, and towards another, as great tap 
tains have often told me, from their own experience an a 

fervation. . . u 

A coward does not always efcapc with difgrace, but 
times alfo he lofcs his life. cu 

What can ennoble fots, and flaves, and cowards < 

Alas-! not all the blood of all the Howards. 

Tremble ye not. Oh friends ! and cowards fly, , 
Doom’d by the ftern Tclemachus to die ! Popes At >• 

2 . It is fometimes uftd in the manner of an adjeftivc. 

Having more man than wit about me, I drew ; 

And rais’d the houfe with loud and coward cries Soaxe/ff" 

prior- 

Co'wa&dKS- 


Invading fears repel my coward joy. 

And ills forefeen the prefent biifs deftroy. 


COW 

Co'wa r dice* n.f [from coward.} Fear; habitual timidity; 
pufillanimity; want of courage. 

Certes, fir knight, ye been too much to blame, 

Thus for to blot the honour of the dead ; 

And with foul cowardice his carcafc Ihamc, _ 

Whofe living hands immortaliz’d his name. Fa try Qticcn. 

Gallant and fearlefs courage will turn into a native and 
hcroick valour, and make them hate the cowardice of doing 

Mi ton on Education. 

wrong- 

None was difgrac’d ; for falling is no fliame. 

And cowardice alone is lofs of fame ; 

The vent’rous knight is from the faddle thrown, ^ 

But ’tis the fault of fortune, not his own. Drydcn s Fables. 
'This ercat, this holy, this terrible Being, is prefent to all 
our affections ; fees every treacherous inclination of our heart 
to defert his fervice ; and treafurcs up, againft the day of his 
wrath, the fecrct cowardice which deters us from afferting his 
caufc, which prevails on us to compliment the vices ot the 
great, to applaud the libertine, and laugh with theprophanc. 
b Rogers , Sermon 4. 

Co'wardliness. n.f [from cowardly.] Timidity; cowardice. 
Co'wa rdly. ad), [from cowaid.] 

1. Fearful; timorous; pufillanimous. 

An Egyptian foothfaycr made Antonius believe that his 
genius, otherwife brave and confident, was in the prefence of 
Oftavius poor and cowardly. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory, N°. 94O. 

Let all fuch as can enlarge their confciences like hell, and 
ftyle a cowardly filencc in thrift's caufc diferetion, know, that 
thrift will one day fcorn them. South's Sermons. 

1. Mean ; befitting a coward. 

I do find it cowardly, and vile. 

For fear of v.'bat might fall, fo to prevent 
The time of life. Shakefpeare' s Julius Cesfar. 

to'wARDLY. adv. In the manner of a coward; meanly; 
vilely. 

He Iharply reproved them as men of no courage, who had 
moll cowardly turned their backs upon their enemies. Knolles. 
Co'wa rdship. n.f. [from coward.] The charafter or quali- 
ties of a coward ; meannefs : a word not now in ufe. 

A very diflioneft paltry boy, and more a coward than a 
hare : his difbonefty appears in leaving his friend here in nc- 
ceflity, and denying him ; and for his cowardjhip, a Ik Fabian. 

Shakefpeare s Twelfth Night. 
To Co'wER. v. n. [cwrrian, Welfh ; eourber, Fr. or perhaps 
borrowed from the manner in which a cow finks on her knees. ] 
To fink by bending the knees ; to ftoop ; to ftirink. 

Let the pail be put over the man’s head above water, and 
then he cower down, and the pail be preffed down with him. 

Bacon's Natural Hijlory , N°. 155. 
The fplitting rocks cower'd in the finking fands. 

And would not dafh me with their ragged ikies. Shakefpeare. 

As thus he fpake, each bird and bcaft beheld. 
Approaching two and two ; thefe cow' ring low 
With blandifhmcnt, each bird {loop’d on his wing. Milton. 

Our dame fits cow ring o’er a kitchen fire ; 

I draw frefti air, and nature’s works admire. Dryden's Fables. 
Co'wish. vdj. [from To cow, to awe.] Timorous; fearful; 
mean ; pufillanimous ; cowardly. 

It is the cowifh terrour of his fpirit, 

That dares not undertake : he’ll not feel wrongs 
Which tie him to an anfwer. Shakefpeare' s King Lear. 

Co'w keeper, n.f. [cow and keeper.] One whofe bufinels is 
to keep cows. 

The terms cowkeeper and hoghercl, are not to he ufed in 
our poetry ; but there arc no finer words in the Greek ian- 
Suage. Broom's Notes on the Odyffty. 

COWL. n.f. [cujle, Saxon; cucullus, Latin.] 

1. A monk’s hood. 

You may imagine that Francis Cornfield did feratch his 
elbow, when he had fwcotly invented, to fignify his name, 
faint Francis with his friery cowl in a cornfield? Camden's Rem. 
What differ more, you cry, than crown and cowl? 

I’ll tell you, friend, a wife man and a fool. Pope's Effays. 

2. A veflel in which water is carried on a pole between two 
Cowl-staff. n.f [cowl and Jlaff] The ftaff on which a 

vctiel is fupported between two men. 

Mounting him upon a cowl-Jlaff, 

Which (tolling him fomething high) 

He apprehended to be Pegaftis. ° Suckling 

1 he way by a cowl-Jlaff is fafer: the ftaff muft have a 
bunch in the middle, fomewhat wedge- like, and covered with 

a lott bolltcr. IP'ifnn r 

(o'wslip. n.f. [ciq-lippc, Sax. as fome think, from theiTrc- 
lemolancc of feent to the breath of 


a cow ; 


perhaps 


which 


Philips - 
it is a 
Miller, 
comb.] 


c o z 

Thy little Tons 

Permit to range the paftures : gladly they 
Will mow the cowjiip pofies, faintly fwcet. 

Cows- lunc wort. n. f. See Mullen, of 

fpccics* ^ 

Co'vcoMB. n.f. [cock and ccmb, corrupted from cock's 

1. The top of the head. , . .... 

As the cockney did to the eels, when fhc put them 1 the 
pafty alive ; {he rapt them o’ th’ coxcombs with a ftick, and 
cried down, wantons, down. S 1 akefpeare s King Lear . 

2. The comb refembling that of a cock, which licenfed fools 
wore formerly in their caps. 

There take my coxcomb : why, this fellow has bammed two 
of his daughters,' and did the third a blefling againft his will : 
if thou follow him, thou muft needs wear my coxcomb. Shake/. 

3. A fop ; a fuperficial pretender to knowledge or accomplith- 
ments. 

I fent to her. 

By this fame coxcomb that we have i’ th’ wind. 

Tokens and letters, which file did refend. Shakefpeare. 

I fcorn, quoth {he, thou coxcomb filly. 

Quarter or council from a foe. Hudibras, p. i. cant iii. 
It is a vanity common in the world, for ever)' pretending 
coxcomb to make himfelf one of the party ftill with his betters. 

L’ Ejlrange, l able r 44. 
They overflowed with fmart repartees, and were only dif- 
tinguiflicd from the intended wits by being called coxcombs , 
though they deferved not fo Icandalous a name. Dryd. Dufref 

Some are bewilder’d in the maze of fcbools. 

And fome made coxcombs, nature meant but fools. Pope. 

Coxco'mical. adj. [from coxcomb.] Foppilh; conceited: a 
low word unworthy of ufe. 

Becaufc, as he was a very natural writer, and they were 
without prejudice, without prcpoflcfllon, without affectation, 
and without the influence of coxcomical , fcnfclefs cabal, they 
were at liberty to receive the impreflions which things natural- 
ly made on their minds. Dennis. 

COY. ad}, [coi, French, from quietus, Latin.] 

1. Modeft; decent. 

Jalon is as coy as is a maidc ; 

He ioked piteoufly, but naught he faid. Chaucer . 

2. Refcrved; not acccftible; not eafily condefccnding to fami- 
liarity. 

And vain delight Ihe faw he light did pafs, 

A foe of folly and immodeft toy ; 

Still folemn fad, or ftill difdainful coy. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 

Like Phoebus fung the no lefs am’rous boy ; 

Like Daphne {he, as lovely and as coy. IValltr. 

At this feafon every fmile of the fun, like the fmile of a coy 
lady, is as dear as it is uncommon. Pope. 

To Cov. v. n. [from the adjcdlive.] 

1. To behave with referve ; to rejeft familiarity. 

What, coying it again ! 

No more ; but make me happy to my guft. 

That is, without your ftruggling. Dryden's King Arthur. 

Retire! I beg you, leave me. 

Thus to coy it ! 

With one who knows you too ! Rowe's Jane SI .re. 

2. To make difficulty ; not to condefeend willingly. 

If he coy'd 

/ To hearCominius fpeak. I'll keep at home. Shak. Coriolan. 

Co'yl y. adv. [from coy.] With referve ; with difinclination to 
familiarity. 

This faid ; his hand he coyly fnatcht away 
From forth Aniinous’ hand. Chapman's Odyffey, b. ii. 

Co'yness. n.f [from coy.] Referve; unwillinguels to become 
familiar. 

W hen the fun hath warmed the earth and water, three or 
four male carps will follow a female ; and {he putting on a 
feeming coynefs, they force her through weeds and flags. IValiort. 

When the kind nymph would coynefs feign. 

And hides but to be found again. 


Co 1 


Diyden. 


Coz. 


You/sty ] mUCh m P aiturc -grounds, and often meeting the 

Cea^p is alfo called pag'd, grows wild in the meadows, 
2nd ,s a fpeces of Pr.mrcse, which fee. MiiLr 

lilyk might as well fay, that a coujlip is as white as a 

Where the bee fucks, tlvere fuck I ; 
v!;T # M 1 SU.lp.are, Temptjl. 


Ystrel. n.f. Afpeeicsof degenerate hawk. 

One they might truft, their common wrongs to wreak : 
The mufquet and the coyjirel were too weak, 

I 00 fierce the falcon. Dryden's Hind and Panther. 

n.J. A cant or familiar word, contrafted from coufm. 

Be merry, c z ; fince hidden forrow 

t m-'rr! 0 t ' 1U3 ’ f° mc g°°d thing comes to-morrow. Shak. 

1 o COZEN, v. a. [To cofe is in the old Scotch dialeft, as Junius 
obferves, to chop or change ; whence iczen, to cheat, becaufe 
m luch traffick there is commonly fraud.] To cheat • to 
trick ; to defraud. 

Let the queen pay never fo fully, let the muftcr-mafter 
• view them never fo diligently, let the deputv or general look 
to them never fo exaftly, yet they can cozen them all. Spcnfer 
Goring loved no man fo well but that he would cozen him! 
and then expofe him to publick mirth for having been cozen'd. 
it . r Clarendon , b. viii: 

i ‘ U , a r g0VCr !’ ment to be ab “fed by carelefl'oefs or 
ncgleft does the fame thing with him that malicioufly and 
UP J" k' ts himfell to cozen it. L' Ejlrange, Eab. 21. RefleSl. 
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You are not obliged to a literal belief of* what the poet 
fays ; but you arc pleafed with the image, without being 
cozened by the fiction. Dryden. 

What if I pleafe to lengthen out his date 
A day, and take a pride to cozen fate. Dryden s Aurengzcbe. 
Children may be cozened into a knowledge of the letters, 
and be taught to read, without perceiving it to be any thing 
but a lport. Locke on Education. 

Co'zenage. n. f. [from cozen.] Fraud; deceit; artifice; fal- 
lacy ; trick ; cheat. 

Wifdom without honefty is mecr craft and cozenage , and 
therefore the reputation of honefty mult firft be gotten, which 
cannot be but by living well : a good life is a main argument. 

Ben. Jol/nfon’s Difcovcries. 
There’s no fuch thing as that we beauty call, 

Ic is nieer cozenage all ; 

For though fome long ago 
Lik’d certain colours mingl’d fo and fo. 

That doth not tie me now from chufing new. Suckling. 
Imaginary appearances offer themfclves to our impatient 
minds, which entertain thefe counterfeits without the leaft 
fufpicion of their cozenage. Glanv Seep/, c. J4. 

Strange coznagc! none would live paft years again, 

Yet all hope pleafure in what yet remain ; 

And from the dregs of life, think to receive 
What the firft fprightly running could not give- Dryd. Aur. 
But all thefe are trifles, if we conlider the fraud and cozenage 
of trading men and fhopkeepers Swift. 

Co'zENER. n.f. [from cozen.] A cheater ; a defrauder. 

Indeed, fir, there are cozeners abroad, and therefore it be- 
hoves men to be wary. Shakefpeare’ s Whites ’s Tale. 

CRAB. n.f. [cjiabba, Sax. kralbe , Dutch.] 

1 . A cruftaceous fifti. 

Thofc that caft their fhcll are, the lobfter, the crab, the 
crawfifh, the hodmandod or dodman, and the tortoife. The 
old (hells arc never found ; fo as it is like they fcalc off and 
crumble away by degrees. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. 

The fox catches nab fifh with his tail, which Olaus Mag- 
nus faith he himfelf was an eye-witnefs of. Derbam . 

2. A wild apple ; the tree that bears a wild apple. 

Noble ftock 

Was graft with crab-lrec flip, whofe fruit thou art. Shakefp. 
Fetch me a dozen crab- tree (laves, and ftrong ones : thefe 
are but Twitches. Shakefpeare’ s Henry VIII. 

When roafted crabs hifs in the bowl, 

Then nightly fings the daring owl. Shakefpeare. 

Imagine you fee him laid forth, newly (lain, upon a bier of 
crab- tree and oaken rods. Peacham on Drawings 

Let him tell why a graft, taking nouriffiment from a crab 
{lock, (hall have a fruit more noble than its nurfe and parent. 

Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

3. A peeviffi morofe perfon. 

4. A wooden engine with three claws for launching of (hips, or 

heaving them into the dock. Philips. 

5. The fign in the zodiack. 

Then parts the Twins and Crab, the Dog divides. 

And Argo’s keel, that broke the frothy tides. Creech's Manil. 
Crab. adj. “ It is ufed by way of contempt for any four or de- 
generate fruit ; as, a crab cherry , a crab plum. 

Better gleanings their worn foil can boaft. 

Than the crab vintage of the neighb’ring coaft. Dryden. 
Cra'bbed. adj. [from crab.] 

1. Pecvifh ; morofe; cynical; four. 

A man of years, yet frefh, as mote appear, 

Of fwarth complexion, and of crabbed hue, 

That him full of melancholy did (hew. Fairy 4W, b. ii. 

O, (he is 

Ten times more gentle, than her father’s crabbed ; 

And he’s compos’d of harffinefs. Shakefpeare s Tcmpejl. 

2. Harfh; unpleafing. 

That was when 

Three crabbed months had four’d themfclves to death, 

’Ere I could make thee open thy white hand, 

And clepe thyfelf my love. Shakefpeare' s Winter’s Tale. 

How charming is divine philofophy ! 

Not harfh and crabbed, as dull fools fuppofc, 

But mufical as is Apollo’s lute. 

And a perpetual feaft of neclar d fweets. 

Where no crude furfeit reigns. Milton. 

Lucretius had chofen a fubjeft naturally crabbed. Dryden. 

3. Difficult; perplexing. 

Befide, he was a (hrewd philofopher, 

And had read ev’ry text and glo(s over; 

Whate’er the crabbed’ Jl author hath, 

He underftood b’ implicit faith. Hudibras , p 

Your crabbed rogues that read Lucretius, 

Arc againft gods, you know, and teach us. 

The god makes not the poet. 

Cr a^b bedi. y. adv. [(com crabbed.] Pccvifhly. 
Cra'bbeuness. n.f [(com nabbed.] 

1 . Sournefs of tafte- 

2. Sourncf- of countenance ; afperity of manners. 


3. Difficulty. 

Cra'ber. n.f. 

The poor fi(h have enemies enough, befide fuch unnatural 
fifhermen ; as otters, the cormorant, and the craber, which 
fome call the water-rat. Walton's Angler. 

Crabs-eyes. n.f. They are whitifh bodies, from the big! 
nefs of a pea to that of the larged horfe-bean, rounded on 
one fide and depreffed on the other, heavy, moderately hard, 
and without fmcll. They are not the eyes of any creature* 
nor do they belong to the crab ; but are produced by the com- 
mon crawfifh : the large fea crawfi(h alfo affords them ; and 
the Hones arc bred in two feparate bags, one on each fide of 
the ftomach. In July, and part of June and Auguft, when 
the creature cads its (hell, the (tones are not found in their 
places. We have them from Holland, Mufcovy, Poland, 
Denmark, Sweden, and many other places. They arc alka- 
line, abforbent, and in fome degree diuretick, Hill's Mat. Med. 

Several perfons had, in vain, endeavoured to (lore them- 
felves with crabs-eyes. Boyle's Experiments. 

CRACK, n.f. [ kraeck , Dutch.] 

1. A fudden difruption, by which the parts are feparated but a 
little way from each other. 

2. The chink, fiflurc, or vacuity made by difruption ; a narrow 
breach. 

Contufions, when great, do ufually produce a fiffure or 
crack of the (kull, either in the fame part where the blow was 
inflicted, or in the contrary part. Wifeman. 

At length it would crack in many places ; and thofe cracks, 
as they dilated, would appear of a pretty good, but yet obfeure 
and dark fky-colour. Newton’s Opt. 

3. The found of any body burfting or falling. 

If I fay footh, I mud report, they were 
As cannons overcharg’d with double era. ks. Shake/. Ala. led:. 

Now day appears, and with the day the king, 

Whofe early care had robb’d him of his reft : 

Far off the cracks of falling houfes ring. 

And (hricks of fubje&s pierce his tender bread. Dryden. 

4. Any fudden and quick found. 

A fourth ? — dart eye ! 

What will the line ftrctch out to th’ crack of doom ? Shake/. 
Vulcan was employed in hammering out thunderbolts, 
that every now and then (lew up from the anvil with dreadful 
cracks and daffies. Addifon’s Guardian , N°. 103. 

5. Any breach, injury, or diminution ; a flaw. 

And let us, Paladour, though now our voices 
Have got the manniffi crack, (ing him to tb’ ground. Shake/. 

I cannot 

Believe this crack to be in my dread miftrefs. 

So fovereignly being honourable. Shakefp. Winter's Tan. 

6. Crazinefs of intellect. 

7. A man crazed. 

I have invented projeiSls for raifing millions. Without bur- 
thening the fubjeiSt ; but cannot get the pailiamcnt to liften to 
me, who look upon me as a crack and a projector. Addif. Spell. 
A whore ; in low language. 

A boaft. 

Lcafings, backbitings, and vain-glorious cracks, 

All thofe" againft that fort did bend their batteries. Spenf/r. 
10. A boaftcr. Phis is only in low phrafe. 

To Crack, v. a. [kraecken, Dutch.] 

To break into chinks; to divide the parts a little from each 


8 . 

9 - 


1. 


Other. . r n 

Look to your pipes, and cover them with freffi and warm 
litter out of the (table, a .good thicknefs, left the (rods crack 
them. Mortmur. 

. To break ; to fplit. 

O, madam, my heart is crack'd, it’s crack'd. Shakefpeare. 
Thou wilt quarrel with a man for cracking nuts, having no 
other reafon but becaufc thou haft hafel-eyes. Sh. Rom. and jm. 

Should fome wild fig-tree take her native bent. 

And heave below the gaudy monument. 

Would crack the marble titles, and difperfe 


The characters of all the lying verle. Dryd. Juv. 

Or as a lute, which in moiit weather rings 
Her knell alone, by tracking of her firings. 

Honour is like that glafly bubble. 

That finds philofophers fuch trouble; 

Whofe leaft part crack’d, the whole docs fly. 

And wits are crack’d to find out why. Hudibras, p. 11. cant. 2. 
To do any thing with quickncfs or fmartnefs. 

Sir Balaam now, he lives like other folks ; 

He takes his chirping pint, he cracks his jokes. Popes tfij • 
To break or deftroy any thing. , 

You’ll crack a quart together ! Ha, will you not? SBaujp. 
Love cools, fricndffiip falls off, brothers divide : in ciues. 
mutinies; in countries, difeord ; in palaces, treafon , an tn 
bond cracked 'twixt fon and father. Shakejpeare s Amg uar. 
To craze; to weaken the intellect. , 

I was ever of opinion, that the philofophers done, ant “ 
holy war, were but the rendezvous of cracked brains, w 
wore their feather in their heads. Bacon s cy • 

He thought uonc poets ’till their brains were srackt. as/- 


Sat. ro. 


Dome. 


1. card. r. 


Prior. 5. 
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To Crack, v. n. 

. To burft : to open in chinks. 

' By misfortune it cracked in the cooling, whereby we were 
reduce? to make ufe of one part, which was ftraight and 

Boyle's Spring of the Air. 

r To fad t0 ru * n ’ 1 a. 

The credit not only of banks, but of exchequers, /^ 
when little comes in, and much goes out. Dryd. Dcdtc. /Ln. 
2 To utter a loud and fudden found. 

* 1 will board her, though (he chide as loud 

As thunder, when the clouds in autumn crack. Shakejpeare. 

4. To boaft : with of. 

To look like her, arc chimney-fwcepcrs black. 

And fincc her time arc colliers counted bright. 

And Ethiops of their fweet complexion crack. 

Dark needs no candles now, for dark is light. ShakeJ. 
Crack-brained, adj. [crack and brained. J Crazy; without 

“We have fent you an anfwcr to the ill-grounded fophifms 
of thofe crack-brained fellows. Arbuth. and Pope’s Mart. Scrtb. 
Crack-hemp. n.f. [crack and hemp.] A wretch tated to the 

gallows ; a crack-rope. Furcifer. 

Come hither, crack-hemp. 


-I hope I may chufe, fir. 


—Come hither, you rogue: 

What, have you forgot me ? Shake/. Taming of the Shrew. 
Crack-rope, n.f [from crack and rope. ] A iellow that dc- 
ferves hanging. 

( r a'ckir. n. f. [from crack.] 

1 . A noify boailing fellow. 

VV hat cracker this fame that deafs our cars 
With this abundance of luperfluous breath. Shak. K. John. 

2. A quantity of gunpowder conhncd fo as to burli with great 
noife. 

The bladder, at its breaking, gave a great report, aJmoft 
like a cracker. ~ Boyle’s Spring of the Air. 

And when, for furious hade to run. 

They durft not day to fire a gun, 

Have don’t with bonfires, and at home 

Made fquibs and crackers overcome. Hudibras, p. iii. c. 3. 

Then furious he begins his march. 

Drives rattling o’er a brazen arch. 

With fquibs and crackers arm’d, to throw 
Among the trembling crowd below. Swift. 

ToCra'cklf.. v. n. [from crack ] To make flight cracks; 
to make fmall and frequent noifes ; to decrepitate. 

All thefe motions, which %vc faw. 

Arc but as ice, which crackles at a thaw. Donne. 

I fear to try new love. 

As boys to venture on t’nc unknown -ice 

'I 'hat crackles underneath them. Dryden. 

Caught her diffievell’d hair and rich attire; 

Her ciown and jewels crackled in the fire. Dryden’ s. /Encid. 
Marrow is a fpecifick in that feurvy which occafions a crack- 
ling of the bones ; in which cafe marrow performs its natural 
function of moiftoning them. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Cra'cknel. n.f. [from crack.] A hard brittle cake. 

Albee my love he feek with daily fute, 

Hisclowniffi gifts and curtcfies 1 difdain. 

His kids, his cracknel <, and his early fruit. Spenfer's Pajl. 

Pay tributary cracknels, which he fells ; 

And with our offerings, help to raife his vails. Dryd. Juv. 
CRA'DLE. n.f. [cpabcl, Saxon.] 

1. A moveable bed, on which children or fick perfons are agitated 
with a fmooth and equal motion, to make them deep. 

She had indeed, lir, a fon for her cradle, c’re (lie had a huf- 
band for her bed. Shakefpeare’ s King Lear. 

No jutting frieze, 

Buttrice, nor coigne of vantage, but this bird, 

Hath made his pendant bed and procreant cradle. Shakefp. 

His birth, perhaps, fome paltry village hides. 

And fets his cradle out of fortune’s way. Dryd. Ann. Mirab. 
A child knows his nurfe and his cradle, and by degrees the 
playthings of a little more advanced age. Locke. 

The cradle and the tomb, alas ! fo nigh : 

To live, is fcarce diftinguiffi’d from to die. Prior. 

Me let the tender office long engage. 

To rock the cradle of repofing age ; 

With lenient arts extend a mother’s breath. 

Make languor fmile, and fmooth the bed of death. Pope. 

2 . It is ufed for infancy, or the firft part of life. 

He knew them to be inclined altogether to war, and therefore 
wholly trained them up, even from their cradles, in arms and 
military excrcifes. Spenfer's State of Ireland. 

The new duke’s daughter, her coufin, loves her ; being 
ever, from their cradles, bred together. Shakejp. As you like it. 

7 hc y ffiould fcarcely depart from a form of worffiip, in 
which they had been educated from their cradle. Clarendon. 

3. [With furgeons.] A cafe for a broken bone, to keep off 
preflure. 

4- [With ffiipwrights.} A frame of timber raifed alon* the 
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outfidc of a fliip by the bulge, ferving mote fecurely and nm- 

To lay in a cmdlei 

10 He^that’hath been trail'd ill majeily, . will not leave the 
throne to play with beggars. . Glanv. Apo.. 

The tears (leal from our eyes, when in the ltreet 
With fome betrothed virgin’s herfe we meet ; 

Or infant’s fun’ral from the cheated womb. 

Convey’d to earth, and cradled in a tomb. u 

He (hall be cradled in my ancient (lucid, fo famous through 
the univerfities. Arbuthnot and Pope s Mart. Stub crus. 

Cradle-ceoaths. n.f [from craatc and deaths.] Bed-cloaths 
belonging to a cradle. 

O could it be prov d, ^ . 

That fome night-tripping fairy had exchang’d. 

In cradle-doaths, our children where they lay, 

And call mine Piercy, his Piantagenet ; , u n r 

Then would I have his Harry, and he mine. Shake] . H. IV. 
CRAFT, n.f. [cj'.tep:. Sax. crefft, in old Welffi.J 

1 . Manual art ; trade. 

I hear an objection, even from fome well-meaning men, 
that thefe delightful crafts may be divers ways ill applied in a 
j an j Wctton's Architecture. 

2. Fraud ; cunning ; artifice. 

Th’ offence is holy, that (he hath committed ; 

And this deceit lofes the name of craft. 

Of difobedience, or unduceous title. Shakefpeare. 

This gives us a full view of wonderful art and craft , in 
raifing fuch a ftructure of power and iniquity. Ayliffc s tarerg. 

3. Small failing veflels. 

To Craft, v. n. [from the noun.] To play tricks ; to prac- 
tife artifice. Now out of ufe. 

You’ve made fair hands. 

You and your crafts ! You’ve crafted fair. Shake/ Corlolanus. 
Cra'ftily. adit, [from crafty.] Cunningly; artfully; with 
more art than honefty. 

But that which moll impaired his credit w'as the common 
report that he did, in all things, favour the Chriftians ; and 
had, for that caufe, craftily perfuaded Solytnan to take in 
hand the unfortunate Perfian war. Ku 0 lies’ s Hiji. of the Turks. 
May he not craftily infer 
The rules of fricndffiip too fevere, 

Which chain him to a hated tiuft ; 

Which make him wretched to be juft ? Prior, 

Cra'ftine.s. n.f. [from crafty.] Cunning; ftratagem. 

He taketh the wife in their own craftimjs. Job, v. 1 3. 
Cra'ftsman. n.f. [ craft and man.] An artificer; a manu- 
facturer; a mechanick. 

That her became, as polifli’d ivory. 

Which cunning craftjman’ s hand hath overlaid 

With fair vermillion. Fairy Saucer., b. ii. cant lx.flan. 41. 

What reverence he did throw aw'ay on (laves; 

Wooing poor craftfmen w'ith the craft of fmiles. Shak. R. II. 
What a refemblance this advice carries to the oration of 
Demetrius to his fellow craftfmen ! Decay of Piety. 

Cra'ftsmaster. n.f [cajt and maflcr.] A man (killed in. 
his trade. 

. He is not his craftfn.ajler, he doth not do it right. Shakefp. 

There is art in pride : a man might as foon learn a trade. 
Thofe who were not brought up to it, feldom prove their 
craftfmajler. Colder on Pride. 

Cra'ft^. adj. [from craft.] Cunning; artful; full of arti- 
fices ; fraudulent ; fly. 

Nay, you may think my love was crafty love. 

And call it cunning. Shakefpeare' s King John. 

This oppreffion did, of force and neceffity, make the lriffi 
a crafty people; for fuch as are opprefled, and live in (lavery, 
arc ever put to their ffiifts. Davies on Ireland. 

Before he came in fight, the crafty god 
His wings diftnifs’d, but dill retain’d his rod. Dryden. 
No body was ever fo cunning as to conceal their being fo ; 
and every body is lliy and diftrullful of crafty men. Locke. 
CRAG. n.f. 

1. Crag is, in Britiffi, a rough deep rock ; and is ufed in the 
fame fenfe in the northern counties at this day. Gibfon’s Carnd, 

2. The rugged protuberances of rocks. 

And as mount Etna vomits fulphur out. 

With clifts of burning crags, and fire and fmoke. Fairfax. 

Who hath difpos’d, but thou, the winding way. 

Where fprings down from the fteepy crags do beat. Wotton. 
A lion fpied a goat upon the crag of a high rock. L’EJlran. 

3. The neck. 

They looken bigge, as bulls that been bate. 

And bearen the cragg fo (tiff and fo (late. Spenfer's Pajl, 
4- The fmall end of a neck of mutton : a low word. 

Cra'gged. adj. [from crag.] hull of inequalities and pro- 
minences. r 

On a huge hill, 

Dragged and deep, truth (lands. 

Cr a'gcedness. n.J, [from cragged.] Fulnefsof 

minent rocks. . 

4 


Crafbaw. 
crags or pro. 


That 
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That craggcdnefs or fteepnefs of that mountain, maketh 
many parts of it in a manner inacccffiblc. Brerewood. 

Cra'gginess. n.f. [from craggy.] The ftate of being craggy. 
Cra'ggy. adj. [horn crag.] Rugged; full of prominences; 
rough to walk on, or climb. 

That fame wicked wight 
His dwelling has low in an hollow cave, 

Far underneath a craggy clift ypight, 

Dark, doleful, dreary, like a greedy grave Fairy Qptecn, b. i. 

It was impoilible to pafs up the woody and craggy hills, 
without the lofs of thofe commanders. Raleigh's EJJ'ays. 

Mountaineers that from Sevcrus came. 

And from the craggy cliffs of Tetrica. Dryden's /F.n. b. viii. 
The town and republick of St. Marino ftands cn the top 
of a very high and craggy mountain. Addifon on Italy. 

To CRAM, v a. [cpammaiv, Saxon."] 

1. To fluff; to fill with more than can conveniently be held. 

As much love in rhime. 

As would be cramnid up in a fliect of paper. 

Writ on both fidcs the leaf, margent and all. Shale// care. 
Being thus cammed in the bafket, a couple of Ford’s 
knaves were called. Shakefp. Merry /Fives of tVindfor. 

Thou haft fpokc as if thy eldelt fon Ihould be a fool, whole 
fkull Jove cram with brains. Si akcfpearc's Twelfth Night. 

Cram not in people by fending too faft company after 
company ; but fo as the number may live well in the planta- 
tion, and not by furcharge he in penury. Bacon , Ejfay 34. 

2. To fill with food beyond fatiety. 

You’d mollify a judge, would cram a (quire; 

Or elfe fome fmiles from court you may defire. King. 

I am furc children would be freer from difeafes, if they 
were not < rammed fo much as they arc by fond mothers, and 
were kept wholly from flefh the firll three years. Locke. 

As a man may he eating all day, and, for want of digeflion, 
is never nourifhed ; fo thefe endlefs readers may cram them- 
felvcs in vain with intellectual food. Watts's Improvement. 
ButAnnius, crafty feer, 

Came cramnid with capon, from where Pollio dines. Dunciad. 

3. To thrufl in by force. 

You cram thefe words into mine cars, againft 
The ftomnch of my fenfe. Shake/; care' s Tmpcjl. 

Hu&'er, quoth Hudibras, this fword 
Shall dow-n thy falfe throat cram that word. Hudibras , p. ii. 

F’ate has cramnid us all into one lcafe. 

And that even now expiring. Dryden's CAeomenes. 

In another printed paper it is roundly exprefled, that he will 
cram his brafs down our throats. Swift. 

To Cram. v. n. To eat beyond fatiety. 

The godly dame, who flefhly failings damns. 

Scolds with her maid, or with her chaplain craw. 

Pope’s Epilogue to Jane Shore. 
Cra'mbo. n.f. [a cant word, probably without etymology.] A 
play at which one gives a word, to which another finds a 
rhyme ; a rhyme. 

So Mxvius, when he drain’d his fkull 
To celebrate fome luburb trull. 

His fimiles in order fet, 

And cv’ry crambo he could get. Swift. 

CRAMP, n.f [krampe, Dut. crampe, French.] 

1. A fpafm or contr .clion of the limbs, generally removed by- 
warmth and rubbing. 

For this, be furc, to-night thou fhalt have cramp. 
Side-flitches that fhall pcif thy breath up. Shakefp. Tcmpefl. 
In a retreat, he outruns any lacquey ; marry, in coming on, 
he has the cramp. Shakefp care's All s well that ends well. 

The cramp, no doubt, comcth of contradlion of nnews ; 
which is manifell, in that it comcth either by cold ordrynels. 

Bacon's Natural Hi/lory, N . 964. 
Hares, faid to live on hemlock, do not make good the tra- 
dition; and he that obferves what vertigoes, cramps, and con - 
vulfions follow thereon, in thefe animals, will be of our 
belief. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iii. c.i’J. 

2. A reflriftion ; a confinement ; obftruftion ; fhackle. 

A narrow fortune is a cramp to a great mind, and lays a 

man under incapacities of ferving his friend L LJUange. 

3. A piece of iron bent at each end, by which two bodies arc 

C To fhe uppermoft of thefe there Ihould be fattened a fharp 
graple, or cramp of iron, which may be apt to take hold of 
any place where it lights. " Mat hem. Magtck. 

Cramp, adj. Difficult; knotty: a low term. 

To Cramp. V.a. [from the noun.] 

1 . To pain with cramps or twiches. , 

When the contrafted limbs w-crc cramp d, ev n then 
A wat’rifh humour fwcll’d, and coz'd again .Dry-den s Virgil. 
2 To reftrain ; to confine ; to obftruifl ; to hinder. 

It is impofliblc to conceive the number of inconveniences 
that will enfuc, if borrowing be cramped. Bacon, EJJay 42. 

There are few but find that fome companies benumb and 
cramp them, fothat in then, they can neither fp «kn«do any 
thing that is handfomc. Glamnjlt s Seep/, c. 24. 

' He who lerves, has Hill reftraints of dread upon his fpirits. 
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which, even in the midft of aftion, cramps and ties up his 
a&ivity . South's Sermons. 

Ur. Hammond loves to contract and cramp the fenfe of 
prophecies. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

'Fhe antiquaries are for cramping their fubjedts into as nar- 
row a fpacc as they can, and for reducing the whole extent 
of a fcicnce into a few general maxims. Addifon on Italy. 

Marius ufed all endeavours for depreffing the nobles, and 
railing the people; particularly for cramping the former in 
their power of judicature. Swift on the DiJJ'ent. in Ath. and Rome. 

No more 

Th’ expanfive atmofphere is cramp’d with cold. 

But full of life, and vivifying foul. Thomfon's Spring. 
3. To bind with crampirons. 

Cramp-fish. n.f. [from cramp and fift.] The torpedo, 
which benumbs the hands of thofe that touch it. 
Crampiron. n.f. [from cramp and iron.] See Cramp, Senfe 3. 
Cra'nage. n.f. [cranagium, low Latin.] A liberty to ufe a 
crane for drawing up wares from the veficls, at any creek of 
the fea or wharf, unto the land, and to make profit of it. It 
fignifies alfo the money paid and taken for the fame. Cow el. 
CRANE, n.f. [epan. Sax. kracn , Dutch.] 

1. A bird with a long beak. 

Like a crane , or a fwallow, fo did I chatter. If. xlviii. 14. 
That fmall infantry warr’d on by cranes. Milt. Par. Lojl. 

2. An inttrument made with ropes, pullies, and hooks, by which 
great weights are raifed. 

In cafe the mould about it be fo ponderous as not to be re- 
moved by any ordinary force, you may then raife it with a 
crane. Mortimer's Art of Husbandry. 

Then commerce brought into the publick walk 
The bufy merchant, the big warehoufe built. 

Rais’d the ftrong crane. Thomfon's Autumn. 

3. A fiphon ; a crooked pipe for drawing liquors out of a calk. 
Cr a nes-bi ll. n.f. [from oanc and bill.] 

1. An herb. 

The leaves are conjugate: the cup confitts of one leaf, 
divided into five parts, expanded in form of a ttar : the flowers 
confift of five leaves, fomewhat rcfembling a crcfled or lipped 
flower, with ten flamina furrounding the ovary. The fruit is 
of a pentagonal figure, with a beak, containing five fecd- 
veflcls, in each of which is one tailed feed, which, when 
ripe, is call forth by the twifting of the beak. It is common 
in feveral parts of England, growing in almoft any foil or 
fituation. Miller. 

2. A pair of pincers terminating in a point, ufed by furgeons. 
CRANIUM, n.f. [Latin.] The fkull. 

In wounds made by contufion, when the cranium is a little 
naked, you ought not prefcntly to croud in doflils ; for if that 
contufed flefh be well digeflcd, the bone will incarn with the 
wound without much difficulty. Wifeman's Surgery. 

CRANK, n.f. [This word is perhaps a contradlion of crane- 
neck, to which it may bear fome refcmblancc, and is part of 
the inttrument called a crane.] 

1. A crank is the end of an iron axis turned fquare down, and 

again turned fquare to the firft turning down ; fo that, on the 
laft turning down, a leather thong is flipt to tread the 
treddle-wheel about. Moxon’s Mech. Exercifes. 

2 . Any bending or winding pafiage. 

I fend it through the rivers of your blood. 

Even to the court, the heart ; to th’ feat o’ th’ brain ; 

And, through the cranks and offices of man. 

The ttrongeft nerves, and fmall inferiour veins. 

From me receive that natural competency. 

Whereby they live. Shakefpeare s Coriolanus. 

3. Any conceit formed by twifting or changing, in any manner, 
the form or meaning of a word. 

Hafte thee, nymph, and bring with thee 
Jett and youthful jollity. 

Quips and cranks, and wanton wiles. 

Nods and becks, and wreathed fmiles. 

Such as hang on Hebe’s cheek. 

And love to live in dimple fleck. Minot. 

Crank, adj. [from onkranck, Dutch. Skinner.] 

1. Healthy ; fprightiy : fometimes corrupted to cranky. 

They looken bigge, as bulls that been bate, 

And bearen the cragg fo ftifl ami fo ftate, _ . 

As cockle, on his dunghil crowing crank*. Spenjcrt Bajt. 

2. Among Tailors, a fhip is faid to be crank, when, by t . e °'* n 
of its bottom, or by being loaded too much above, it is ha ie 
to be overfet. [from kranck, Dut. fick.] 

ToCra'nkle. v.n. [from crank.] To run in and out, 
run in flexures and windings. 

See iiow this river comes me crankling in. 

And cuts me from the bett of all my land, 

A huge half-moon, a monftrous cantlc out. Shak. llem • 
To Cra'nki.e. v. a. To break into unequal lurfaccs; to ha. 
into angles. 

Old Vaga’s ttieam. 

Forc’d by the fudden fhock, her wonted track 
Forlook, and drew her humid train aflope, pi ‘Sts 

Crankling her banks. Cra '*kl» 
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C«A'«KT.E3. »./ [from the verb ] Inequalities; angular pro- 
jni nenccs. 

Cra'nkness. n.f [from crank.] 

Health; vigour. 

2 . Difpofition to overfet. . f ... 

(Jra'n N it I). Mj. [from cranny.] I ull of coinks. 

A wall it is, as I would have you think, > 

That had in it a crannied hole or chink. Shakefpeare. 

A very fair fruit, and not unlike a citron ; but lomewhat 
roiM cr chopr and crannied, vulgarly conceived the marks of 
Adam" teeth. ErowAs Vulgar Err^i^b. v- • 

CRANNY, n.f. [cren, f r. crena, Latin.] A chink, a 

3 ric C ‘cvc of the underflanding is like the eye of the fenfe ; 
for as you may fee great objects through fmall crannies o 
1 Vc t, vou mav fee great axioms of nature tnrough (mall 
an^co n tempti Me* in fiances . Bacon's Natural Hijlory, kv 9 t. 

And therefore beat, and laid about, ... 

To find a cranny to creep out. Hudioras, p. ill. *** • • 

] n a firm building, even the cavities ought not to be filled 
with rubbifh, but with brick or Hone, fitted to the cramies. 

Dryderis Dedication to the /Uncid, 

Within the leaking of water and fprings, with ftreams and 
currents in the veins and crannies. Bus net s Thco. if the Eat t>. 

He (kipped from room to room, ran up flairs and down 
flairs, from the kitchen to the garrets, and he peeped into 
cverv cram y. Arbuthnot s Hijlory of John Bit !. 

Crape. n.f\crepa, low Latin.] A thin fluff, loofely woven, 
of which the drcfs of the clergy is fometimes made. 

And proud Roxana, fir'd with jealous rage. 

With fifty yards of crape fhall fweup the flage. Swijt. 

Nor thou, lord Arthur, fhall cfcapc : 

To tlicc 1 olten call d in vain, 

Againft that afl'ullin in crape ; 

Yet thou could’ft tamely fee me flam. Swift. 

’Tis from high life high characters are drawn ; _ 

A faint in crape, is twice a faint in lawn. Pope, EpJI/e i. 
Crapulence, n.f [crapula, a lurfeit, Latin.] Drunkenncfs ; 

ficknels by intemperance. . Dl£l ' 

Cra'pulous. adj. \crapulofus, Lat.] Drunken; intemperate^, 
fick with intemperance. r r<f7 - 

To CRASH, v. n. [a word probably formed from the thing.] 
j. To make a loud complicated noife, as of many things falling 
or breaking at once. 

There (hall be a great crafting from the hills. Left). 1. to. 

When convullions cleave the lab’ ring earth. 

Before the difmal yawn appears, the ground 
Trembles and heaves, the nodding houfes craft. Smith. 
To Crash .v.a. To break or bruife. 

My matter is the great rich Capulct ; and if you he not of 
the houfe of Montague, I pray you come and craft a cup of 
w | ne . * Shakefpeare' s Romeo and Juliet. 

Mr. /Varhitrton has it, cruft a cup of wine. 

To croft, fays Ha timer , is to be merry : a craft being a word fliil 
ufed in fome counties for a merry bout. 

It is furtly better to read crack. See Crack. 

Crash, ruf. [from the verb.] A loud ludden mixed found, 
as of many things broken at the fame time. 

Senfelefs Ilium, 

Seeming to feel this blow, with flaming top 
Stoops to his bafe ; and, with a hideous craft. 

Takes prifoner Pyrrhus’ car. Shakefpeare' s Hamlet. 

Moralizing fat 1 by the hazard-tablet 1 look’d upon the 
uncertainty of riches, the decay of beauty, and the craft of 
worlds, with as much contempt as ever Plato did. Pope. 

CRA’SIS. n.f. [xMtVic.] Temperature; conllitution arifingfrom 
the various properties of humours. 

The fancies of men arc fo immediately diverfified by the 
individual craft, that every man owns fomething wherein 
none is like him. Glanville’s Scepf. c. 1;. 

A man may be naturally inclined to pride, lull, and anger, 
as thefe inclinations are founded in a peculiar crafts, and con- 
ftitution of the blood and fpirits. South's Sermons. 

CRASS, adj. [crajfus, Latin ] Grofs ; coarfe ; not thin ; not 
comminuted ; not fubtle ; not confiding of fmall parts. 

Metals are intermixed with the common terreftrial matter, 
fo as not to be difcowrablc by human induftry ; or, if difeo- 
vcrable, fo difFufcd and featured amongft the craffer and more 
unprofitable matter, that it would never be poffible to feparate 
and extract it. Woodward' s Natural Hijhry. 

Crassitude. n.f. [crajjitttdo, Latin.] Groflnefs; coarlenefs; 
thicknefs. 

They mutt be but tbin, as a leaf, or a piece of paper or 
parchment ; for if they have a greater iraffitude, they will alter 
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have been born up, and not funk. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

The tcrreftriaJ matter carried by rivers it? to the fca, is 
fuftained therein partly by the greater craffitude and gravity of 
the fca-watcr, and partly by its conllant agitation. Woodward. 
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CAAST.KA'nos. »,/ [<KW LMin ’ 

French;.^ Lad,,.] The pali&dcd 

Jj iS i, “he chain, of Jea.h ; I «. i, , doled m ,he v.rg.n » 

womb I was laid in the cratch, I was wrapped in fwuthJing 
woml), 1 was Phil eivill on Providence. 

Crava't. n.f [of uncertain etymology.] A neck tloath ; 
any thing worn about the neck. 

' Lefs delinquents have been fcourg d. 

And hemp on wooden anvils forg’d ; 

Which others for cravats have worn 

About their necks, and took a turn. Hudibras, p. in. cant 1 
The reftriclives were applied, one over another, to her 
throat : then we put her on a cravat. If ifttpan s Surgcij. 

to beg; » 

Cil What one petition is there found in the whole litany; 
whereof we fhall ever be able at any time to lay, that no man 
living needeth the grace or benefit therein craved at<-jo s 

bands r , . t . . _ 

As for my nobler friend?, I crave tneir pardons j 

But for the mutable rank- fcemcd many. 

Let them regard me as I do not flatter. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 
'['he poor people not knowing where to hide themfelves 
from the fury of their enemies, nor of whom to crave help, 
fled as men and women difmayed. Knoilcs's Hijl. of the Turks. 

I would crave leave here, under the word aftion, to com- 
prehend the forbearance too of any aaion propofed. Lockc. 
Each ardent nymph the tifing current craves. 

Each lhcphcrd’s pray’r retards the parting waves. Prior. 

2. To afk infatiably. 

The fubjefts arm’d ; the more their princes gave, 

Th’ advantage only took the more to crave. Denham. 

Him doll thou mean, who, fpiteof all hisftore, 

Is ever craving , and will ftill be poor ? 

Who cheats for halfpence ; and who doffs his coat, 

To fave a farthing in a ferry-boat. Drydcn’s Pcrf Sat. iv. 

3. To long; to wifh unreafonably. 

Levity pufhes us on from one Vain defire to another, in a 
regular viciflitude andfucccffion of cravings and fatiety. E Ejlr. 

“He is aclually under the power of a temptation, and the 
fway of an impetuous luft ; both hurrying him to fatisfy the 
cravings of it, by fome wicked action; South's Sermons. 

4. To call for importunately. 

Our good old friend. 

Lay comforts to your bofom ; and beflow 
Your needful counfel to our bufinefles, 

Which crave the inftant ufe. Shakefpeare' s King Lear* 

The antecedent concomitants and effects of fuch a conlli- 
tution, are acids, taken in too great quantities ; four eructa- 
tions, and a craving appetite, efpecially of terreftrial and ab- 
forbent fubftanccs. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

5. Sometimes with for before the thing fought. 

Once one may crave for love, 

But more would prove 

This heart too little, that too great. Suckling. 

Cra'ven. n.f. [derived by Skinner from crave, as one that 
craves or begs his life : perhaps it comes originally from the 
noife made by a conquered cock.] 

1. A cock conquered and difpirited. 

What, is your crcll a coxcomb ? 

A comblcfs cock, fo Kate will he my lien. 

— No cock of mine ; you crow too like a craven. Shakefp» 

2. A coward ; a recreant. 

L T pon his coward bread 
A bloody crofs, and on his craven crcfl 
A bunch of hairs difcolour’d diverdy. Fairy .Queen, b. i. 

Is it fit this foldier keep his oath? — 

— He is a craven and a villain clfe. Shakefpeare' s Henry V, 
Whether it be 

Beftial oblivion, or fome craven fcruple, 

Of thinking too precifely on th’ event; 

A thought, which quarter’d, hath but one part wifdom. 

And ever three parts coward. Shakefpeare' s Hamlet , 

Yet if the innocent fome mercy find 
From cowardice, not ruth did that proceed; 

His noble foes durft not his cravat kind 
Exafperate by fuch a bloody deed. Fairfax, b. i. flan. 88. 
To Cra'ven. v.a. [from the noun.] To make recreant or 
cowardly. Hanmer. 

’Gainfl felf-flaughter 
There is a prohibition fo divine, 

That cravens my weak hand. Shakefpeare' s CymbeUne. 

Graver, n.f [from crave.] A weak-heartc-d fpiridels fellow-! 
It is ufed in Clarijfa. 

ToCraunch. v.a. [fchrantfen, Dutch ; whence the vulgar fay 
more properly to f munch.] To crulh in the mouth. The 
word is ufed by Swift. 

Craw. n.f. [W Danilh.] The crop or firft Ilomach of birds. 
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I.n birds there is no maftication, or comminution of the 
meat in the mouth ; but in fuch as are not carnivorous, it is 
immediately fwallowcd into the crop or craw , or at leaft into 
a kind of ante-ftomach, which I have obferved in manv, 
efpecially pifdvorous birds. Ray on the Creation. 

Crawfish, n.f. [fometimes written crayfijh, properly crevice ; 
in French ecrcvijje.] A fmall cruftaceous fifh found in brooks; 
the fmall lobfter of frefh water. 

1 hofe that caft their fhell are the lobfter, the crab, the 
crawfijb , the hodmandod or dodman, and the tortoife. Bacon. 

Let me to crack live crawfijb recommend. Pope’s Her. Im. 
The common crawfijb , and the large fea crawfijb , both 
produce the itones called crabs- eyes. In part of June, in 
July, and part of Auguft, this animal not only cafts its fhell, 
but its very ftoinach is alfo confumed and digefted, by a new 
one growing in its place. Hill on the Materia Medico. 

I o CRAWL, v. n. [krielen, Dutch.] 

1. I o creep; to move with a flow motion; to move without 
rifing from the ground, as a worm. 

That crawling infeiSt, who from mud began ; 

Warm’d by my beams, and kindled into man ! Dryd.Auren. 

T he ftreams but juft contain'd within their bounds, 

By flow degrees into their channels craw!-. 

And earth incrcafcs as the waters fall. Dryden. 

A worm finds what it fearches after, only by feeling, as it 
crawls from one thing to another. Grew/s Co/mol. b. li. 8. 

1 he vile worm, that yefterday began 
1 o crawl ; thy fellow-creature, abject man ! Prior. 

2. To move weakly, and flowly. 

’Tis our firft intent 

T o (hake all cares and bulincls from our age. 

While we unburthen’d crawl tow’rd death. Shake/. K. Lear. 
I hey like tall fellows crept out of the holes ; and fccretly 
crawling up the battered walls of the fort, got into it. Knolls. 

A look fo pale no quartanc ever gave ; 

T hy dwindled legs feem crawling to a grave. Dryd. Juvenal. 
He was hardly able to crawl about the room, far lefs to look 
after a troublefome bufinefs. Arbuthn. Hijiory of John Bull. 

Man is a very worm by birth. 

Vile reptile, weak and vain ! 

A while he crawls upon the earth. 

Then fhrinks to earth again. Swift. 

It will be very neceflary for the threadbare gownman, and 
every child who can crawl , to watch the fields at harveft- 
time. Swift. 

3. To move about hated and defpifed. 

Cranmcr 

Hath crawl'd into the favour of the king. 

And is his oracle. Shakejpcare' s Henry VIII. 

Reflect upon that litter of abfurd opinions that crawl about 
the world, to the difgrace of reafon. South’s Sermons. 

How will the condemned ftnncr then crawl forth, and ap- 
pear in his filth and fhame, before that undefiled tribunal ? 

South’s Sermons. 

Behold a rev’rend fire, whom want of grace 
Has made the father of a namclcfs race, 

Crawl through the ftreet, lhov’d on, or rudely prefs’d 
By his own fons, that pafs him by unblels’d ! Pope, Efiijl i. 

Cra'wi.ER. n.f [from crawl.] A creeper; any thing that 
creeps. 

Cra'yfish. n.f. [See Crawfish ] The river lobfter. 

The cure of the muriatick and armoniack faltnefs requires 
to ufe flimv meats ; as 'mails, tortoifes, jellies, and crayfifhes. 

Flayer on the Humours. 

Cra'von. n.f [ crayon , French.] 

1. A kind of pencil ; a roll of pafte to draw lines with. 

Let no day pafs over you without drawing a line ; that is to 
fay, without working, without giving fomc Itrokes of the 
pencil or the crayon. Dryden’ s DuJrcRioy. 

2. A drawing or defign done with a pencil or crayon. 

To CRAZE, v. a. [ ccrafir , French, to break to pieces.] 

1. To break; to crufli ; to weaken. 

In this confidcration the anlwer of Calvin untoFarrel, con- 
cerning the children of Popifh parents, doth feem crazed. Hook. 

Relent, fweet Hcrmia; and, Lyfander, yield 
Thy crazed title to my certain right. Sbakefpeare. 

Then through the firey pillar, and the cloud, 

God looking forth, will trouble all his holt, 

And craze their chariot-wheels. Mi.tons Parad. Lofi , b. xii. 

2. To powder. 

The tin ore pafteth to the crazing mill, which, between two 
grinding ftones, bruifeth it to a fine fand. Carew’s Survey. 

3. To crack the brain ; to impair the intellect. 

' 1 lov’d him, friend. 

No father his fon dearer ; true, to tell thee. 

That grief hath craz’d my wits. Sbakefpeare s King Lear . 
Wickednefs is a kind of voluntary frenzy, and a chofcn 
diftradtion ; and every finner does wilder and more extrava- 
gant things than any man can do that is crazed and out of his 
wits, only with this fad difference, that he knows better what 
he docs. Tillotfon. 

Cra'zedness. n.f [from crazed.] Decrepitude; brokennefs; 
diminution of intellect. 
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The nature, as of men that have fick bodies, fo likewifc r 
the people in the crazednefs of their minds, pofTefl’eti with dir 
like and difeontentment at things prefent, is to imagine 
any thing would help them. Hooker* P refi £ 

Craziness, n . f* [from crazy . J ^ 

1 . State of being crazy ; imbccillity ; weaknefs. 

Touching other places, (he may be faid to hold them 
fhould do a wolf by the ears ; nor will I fpeak now 0 f t J 
crazinefs of her title to many of them. Howel’s Focal FoJ 

2. Weaknefs of intellcdt. " 

Cr a'zy. adj. [ecrase, French.] 

1 . Broken ; decrepit. 

Come, my lord, 

W e will beftow you in fomc better place ; 
f ittcr for ficknefs and for crazy age. Shakefp. Henry \rj 
When people are crazy, and in diforder, it is natural for 
them to groan. L’E/lrar 

2. Broken witted ; fhattered in the intclledf. 

The queen of night, whofc large command 
Rules all the fea and half the land, 

And over moift and crazy brains. 

In high fpring-tidcs, at midnight reigns. Hudibras , t jii 

3. Weak; feeble; fluttered. V 

Phyfick can but mend our crazy flare. 

Patch an old building, not a new create. Dryden's Fables. 
Were it poffiblc that the near approaches of eternity, whe- 
ther by a mature age, a crazy confiitution, or a violent fick- 
nefs, fhould amaze fo many, had they truly conhdcrcd. Brake. 

Ckeaght. n.f [an Irifh word.] 

In thefe fall places they kept their cragbts, ' or herds of cat- 
tle, living by the milk of the cow, without hufbandrv or 
tillage. Davies on Ireland. 

IoCreak. v. n. [corrupt from crack.] 

1 . To make a harfh protracted noife. 

Let not the creaking of fhoes, nor the ruftling of filks, be- 
tray thy poor heart to women. Sbakefpeare’ s 'King Lear 

No door there was th’ unguarded houfe to keep, 

On creaking hinges turn’d, to break his fleep. Dryd. Fab';:. 

2 . It is fometimes ufed of animals. 

The creaking locufts with my voice confpirc. 

They fry’d with heat, and I with fierce dcfirc. Dryd. Firgil. 

CREAM. n.f. [creator, Latin.] 

1. The un£tuous or oily part of milk, which, when it is cold, 
floats on the top, and is changed by the agitation of the churn 
into butter; the flower of milk. 

It is not your inky brows, your black fllk hair, 

Y our bugle eye-balls, nor your check of cream. 

That can entamc my fpirits to your worlhip. Sbakefpeare. 
I am as vigilant as a cat to fteal cream. Shakefp. Henry IV. 
Cream is matured and made to rife more fpeedily, by putting 
in cold water ; which, as it feemeth, getteth down the whey. 

Bacon's Natural Hifiory, N\ 3:4. 

How the drudging goblin fwet, 

To earn his rrwiw-bowl duly fet; 

When in one night, ere glimpfe of morn, 

His fhadowy flail hath threfh’d the com. Milton. 

Let your various creams incircled he 
With fvvelling fruit, juft ravifh’d from the tree. Kin". 
Milk, (landing Line time, naturally feparates into an oily 
liquor called cream , and a thinner, blue, and more ponderous 
liquor called fkimmed milk. Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

2. It is ufed for thc.bcft part of any thing; as, the cream of a 

jejl. 

To Cream, v. n [from the noun.] To gather cream. 

1 here are a fort of men, whofe vifages 
Do cream and mantle like a ftanding pond ; 

And do a wilful ftiftnefs entertain, 

With purpofe to bedreft in an opinion 

Of wifdom, gravity, profound conceit. Shah. Mercb. of Fea. 

To Cream, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fleim off the cream. 

2. To take the flower and quintcflencc of any thing: fo ufed 
fomewhere by Swift. 

Cream-faced, adj. [ cream and faced.] Pale; coward- 
looking. 

Thou cream-fac'd lown. 

Where got’ft thou that goofe-look. Shakefpean’s If, ashed). 

Cre'amv. adj [from cream] Full of cream; having the na- 
ture of cream. 

CRE' ANCE. n.f. [French.] Is, in falconry, a fine fmall line, 
faftened to a hawk’s leaft) when file is firft lured. 

CREASE. n.J\ [from net a, Latin, chalk. Skinner.] A mark 
made by doubling any thing. . 

Men of great parts are unfortunate in bufinefs, bccaufe 
they go out of the common road : I once defired lord Boling* 
broke to obferve, that the clerks ufed an ivory knife, with a 
blunt edge, to divide paper, which cut it even, only requiring 
a ftrong hand ; whereas afharp penknife would go out of 1 e 
creafe , and disfigure the paper. ,cU"ft. 

To Crease, v.a. [from the noun.] To mark anything uy 
doubling it, fo as to leave the impreflion. 

To CREATE, v.a. [eres, Latin.] 
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t. To form out of nothing; to caufe to cxift. 

In the beginning God created the heaven and the eartn. 

{yen, 1. I. 

We having but imperfedl ideas of the operations ofour 
minds, and much impci-fcder yet of the operations of God, 
run into great difficulties about free created agents, which rea- 
fon cannot well extricate ItfeJf out of. Locke. 

2 . To produce ; to canfe ; to be the occafion. 

Now is the time of help : your eye in Scotland 
Would create foldiers, and make women fight, 

To doff their dire diftreffes Sbakejp care’s Macbeth 

His abilities were prone to create in him great confidence of 
undertakings, and this was like enough to betray him to great 
errours and many enemies. King Charles. 

Thcv eclipfe the cleared truths, by difficulties of their 
own creating, or no man could mifs his way to heaven for 
want of light. DiC ‘ ! y c f P,et P 

None knew, ’till guilt created fear. 

What darts or poifon’d arrows were. Rofcommon. 

Muft I new bars to my own joy create, 

Refufe myfelf what I had forc’d- from fate ? Dryd. Airengz. 
Long abftincncc is troublefome to acid conftitutions, by 
the uncaftnefs it creates in the ftomach. Arbutbnot on Aliments. 
. To beget. 

And the iffiic there create. 

Ever fhall be fortunate. Shakefp. Midfumma-Nigbt’s Dream. 

. To inveft with’any new character. 

Arife my knights of the battle: I create you 
Companions to our perfon, and will fit you 
With dignities becoming your eftates. Sbakejp. Oymbeline. 

. To give any new qualities ; to put any thing in a new ftatc. 

The btft Britifh undertaker bad but a proportion- of three 
thoufand acres for himfclf, with power to create a manor, and 
hold a court- baron. Davies on Ireland. 

CrfaLion. n.f. [from create.] 

1. The act of creating or conferring exiftence. 

Confider the immenfity of the Divine Love, expreffed in 
all the emanations of his providence; in his creation , in his 
confervation of us. Taylor. 

2 . The adt of invefting with new qualities or character ; as, the 
creation of peers. 

3. The things created ; the univet fe. 

As fubjedts then, the whole creation came ; 

And from their natures Adam them did name. Denham. 

Such was the faint, who fhone with ev’ry grace, 
Refledting, Mofes like, his mafter’s face: 

God faw his image lively was exprefs’d. 

And his own work as his creation blefs’d. Dryden’s Fables. 

Nor could the tender new creation bear 
Th’ exccflive heats or coldnefs of the year. Dryden's Firgil. 

In days of yore, no matter where or when. 

Before the low creation fwarm’d with men. Parr, el. 

4. Any thing produced, or caufed. 

Art thou not, fatal vifion, fcnftblc 
To feeling as to fight ? Or art thou but 
A dagger of the mind, a falfe creation. 

Proceeding from the hcat-opprefled brain ? Shake/. Macbeth. 
Cri-a'tive. adj. [from create ] 

1. Having the power to create. 

2. Exerting the adl of creation. 

To trace the outgoings of the ancient of days in the firft 
inftance, and of his creative power, is a rcfcarch too great 
for mortal enquiry. So th’s Sermons. 

But come, ye generous minds, in whofe wide thought, 
Of all his works, creative beauty burns 
With warmeft beam. Thomfm’s Spring. 

Crea'toR. n.f [creator, Latin.] The being that beftows 
exiftence. 

Open, ye heavens, your living doors ; let in 
I lie great creator, from his work return’d 
Magnificent; his fix days work, a world Milt. Parad. Loft. 
When you lie down, clofe your eyes with a fhort prayer, 
commit yourfelf into the hands of your faithful creator ; and 
when you have done, truft him with yourfelf, as you muft do 
^ when you are dying. Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 

L R 1 ature. n.f. [crcatura, low Latin.] 
i. A being not fclf-exiftent, but created by the fupreme power. 
W ere thefe perfons idolaters for the worfliip they did not 
give to the Creator, or for the worlhip they did give to his 
treasures. Stiliingfieet’s Defence of Difcourfe on Rom. Idol, 
z. Any thing created. 

God’s firft creature was light. Bacon’s New Atlantis. 

Imperfect the world, and all the creatures in it, muft be 
acknowledged in many refpedts to be. Tilktfon, Sermon i. 

3- An animal not human. 

The queen pretended fatisfaflion of her knowledge only 
In killing creatures vile, as cats and doss. Shake/ Cymbelvu 

4 - A general term for man. J J “ 

Yet crime in her could never creature find ; 

But for his love, and for her own fclf-fake, 

bhc wander’d had from one to other Ind. Fairy Queen, b. i. 
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Moft curled of all creatures under Iky, 

Lo Tantalus, I here tormented lye. Fairy Queer., b. n. c. 7; 

Though he might burft fiis lungs to call for help. 

No creature would affift or pity him. Rofcommon. 

5: A word of contempt for a human being. 

Hence ; home, you idle creatures, get you home ; 

Is this a holiday ? Sbakefpeare s Julius Cafir. 

He would into the ftews, 

And from the common creatures pluck a glove, 

And wear it as a favour. Sbakefpeare s Richard III. 

I’ve heard that guilty creatures, at a play. 

Have, by the very cunning of the fcenc, 

Been ftruck fo to the foul, that prcfcntly 

Thev have proclaim’d their malefadtions. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Nor think to-night of thy ill-nature. 

But of thy follies, idle creature. _ F >“>r. 

A good poet no fooncr aommunicates his works, but it is 
imagined he is a vain young creature, given up to the ambi- 
tion of fame. Pope. 

6. A word of petty tendernefs. 

And then, fir, would he gripe and wring my hand ; 

Cry, Oh fweet , feature, and then kifs me hard. Sbakefpeare. 

Ah, cruel creature, whom do’ft thou defpife ? 

The gods, to live in woods, have left the Ikies. Dryd. Firg. 
Some young creatures have learnt their letters and iyllablcs 
by having them palled upon little tablets. IFaits. 

7. A perfon who owes bis rife or his fortune to another. 

He font to colonel Maifcy to. fend him men, which he, 
being a creature of ElTcx’s, rcfuiird. Clarendon. 

'I he duke’s creature he defired to be efteemed. Clarendon. 

Great princes thus, when favourites they raife. 

To jultify their grace, their creatures p raile. Dryd. Aterengz. 
The deficit was dilcovercd hy a perfon whom every body 
knows to be the creature of a certain great man. Swift. 

Cre'aturely. adj. [from creature ] Having the qualities, of 
a creature. 

The feveral parts of relatives, or creaturcly infinites, may 
have finite proportions to one another. Chcyrtc' s Phil. Prin. 

Crf’britudE. n . j . [from crcbcr, frequent, Latin.] Frequent- 
nefs. Diet. 

Crf.'brous. adj. [from creber, LmLn.] Frequent. Did . 

CRE'DENCE. n . f . [from credo, Lat. credence, Norman Fr.] 
j. Belief; credit. 

Ne let it feem, that credence this exceeds ; 

For he that made the fame was known right well, 

To have done much more admirable deeds ; 

It Merlin was. Fairy Qticcn, b. i. cant. 7. ft an. 36. 

Love and wifdom. 

Approv’d fo to your majefty, may plead 
f or ample credence. Sbakefpeare' s AWs well that ends well. 

They did not only underhand give out that this was the 
true carl, but the friar, finding lome credence in the people, 
took boldncfs in the pulpit to declare as much. Bacon's H. VII. 


2. 


That which gives a claim to credit or belief. 


After they had delivered to the king their letters of credence, 
they were led to a chamber richly furnifhed. Hayward. 

CREDE'NDA. n.f [Latin.] Things to be believed ; articles 
of faith ; diftinguifhed in theology from agenda, or pfadlical 
duties. 

Thefe were the great articles and credenda of Chriftianity, 
that fo much ftartled the world. South's Sermons. 

Cke'dent. adj. [credcns, Latin.] 

1. Believing; cafy of belief. 

Then weigh what Jofs your honour may fuftain. 

If wiLh too credent ear you lift’ his fongs. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

2. Having credit ; not to be queftioned. 

My authority bears a credent bulk, 

That no particular fcandal once can touch. 

But it confounds the breather. Shakefp. M cafir e for Mcafire. 

Credential, n.f [from credens, Latin ] That which wives 
a title to credit ; the warrant upon which belief or authority 
is claimed. . J 

A few perfons of an odious and defpifed country could not 
have filled the world with believers, had they not fhown un- 
doubted credentials from the Divine Perfon who fent them on 
fuch a mcllagc. AddiJ'on or. lie Chrijiian Religion. 

Credibility, n.f. [from credible.] Claim to credit; poifibi- 
lity of obtaining belief ; probability. 

I he firft of thofe opinions 1 fhall Ihew to be altogether in- 
credible. and the latter to have all the credibility and evidence 
of which a thing of that nature is capable Tillstjon, Serm. i. 

Calculate the feveral degrees of credibility and' conviction," 
by which the one evidence lurpafieth the other. Atterburv 

Credible, adj. [credibilis, Latin.] Worthy of credit; de- 
lcrvmg of belief ; having a juft claim to belief. 

The ground of credit is the credibility of things credited- 
and tmngs are made credible, either by the known condition 
and quality of the uttercr, or by the manifeft likelihood of 
truth in themfclvcs. Ilco L e*- b ii f 

None can demonftrate to me, that-there is fuch an i (land as 
Jamaica; yet, upon the teilimony of credible perfons, J am 

Tillotfon, Preface. 
Cre'dibleness. 


free from doubt. 
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Credibility ; worthinefs 


C R E ' di rL f N its 5 , n f. [ f rom cr cttiblc , ] 
of belief ; juft claim to belief. 

1 he crediblenejs of a good part of thefc narratives has been 
confirmed to me by a pradtifer of phyfick in the Eaft Indies. 

Beyle’s Hijiory of Firmtufs r 
Cre'dibly. advi [from credible.'] In a manner that claims 
belief. 

This, with the loft of fo few of the Englifh as is fcarce 
credible, being, as hath been rather confidently than Audibly 
reported, but of one man, though not a few hurt. Bacon. 
CREDIT, n j. {credit, French.] 

1. Belief. 

When the people heard thefe words, they gave no credit 
unto them, nor received them. i Mac. x. 46. 

I may give credit to reports. Addifoiis SpeEiator, N“. 13^’ 
Some lecret truths, from learned pride conceal’d. 

To maids alone and children are reveal’d : 

What though no credit doubting wits may give. 

The fair and innocent fhall ftili believe. Pope’s Ra. of Lock. 

2. Honour; reputation. 

I publifhed, betaufe I was told I might pleafe fuch as it was 
a credit to pleafe. Pope. 

3. Efteem ; good opinion. 

There is no decaying merchant, or inward beggar, hath (o 
many tricks to uphold the credit ol their wealth, a6 thefc empty 
perfons have to maintain the credit of their fufliciency. Bacon. 
His learning, though a poet laid it, 

Before a play, would lofc no credit. Swift. 

Yes, while I live, no rich or noble knave. 

Shall walk the world in credit to his grave. Popes Her. b. ii. 

а. Faith ; teftimony. 

We arc contented to take this upon your credit, and to 
think it maybe. Hooker , b. iv. feft. 12. 

The things which we properly believe, be only hich as are 
received upon the credit of divine teftimony. Hooker , b. \. 

The author would have done well to have left lo great a 
paradox only to the credit of a fingle afiertion. Loike. 

5. Truft rcpofcd. 

Credit is nothing but the cxpe&ation of money, within 
fome limited time. Doc c ‘ 

б. Promifc given. . , . , .... ,. 

They have never thought of violating the publick credit, 
or of alienating the revenues to other ufes than to what they 
have been thus afiigned. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 

7. Influence ; power not compulfivc ; intcrcft. 

She employed his uttermoft credit to relieve us, which was 
as great as a beloved fen with a mother. _ Sidney. 

They fent him likewife a copy of their fupplication to the 
kine, and defired him to ufe his credit that a treaty might be 
entered into. Clarendon, b. ... 

Having credit enough with his mafter to provide lor his own 
intcreft, he troubled not himfelf for that of other men. Claren. 
To Cre'dit. v.a. [credo, Latin.] 

1. To bejieve. 

Now I change my mind. 

And partly credit things that do prefage. Sbakefp. Jul. Caf. 
To credit the unintelligibility both of this union and mo- 
tion, wc need no more than to confider it. Glanv. Scepf. c. 4* 

2 . To procure credit or honour to any thing. 

May here her monument (land fo. 

To credit this rude age; and fhow 
To future times, that even we 

Some patterns did of virtue fee. 11 aAa • 

It was not upon defign to credit thefe papers, nor to com- 
pliment a focicty fo much above flattery. Glanv. ScepJ. BreJ. 

At prefent vou credit the church as much by your govern- 
ment, as you did the fchool formerly by your wit. South. 
To truft ; to confide in. 

4. 'Fo admit as 2 debtor. 

Cre'di table, adj. [from credit.} 

s. Reputable; above contempt. , . 

He fettled him in a good creditable way of living, ha 

procured him by hu intereft one of the beft pjf«s °f he 

|. olintry . Arbuthnot’s Hiftory of John Bull. 

n Honourable ; cftimable- , . 

The contemplation of things, that do not ferve to promote 
ourhappinefs, is but a more fpecious and ingenious fort of 
idlcnefs, . more pardonable and cud, ,aU, 

a./ [from rrrdUM.] Rotation, effi- 

m *Ainong all theft fnarcs, .here is none more « .grmg.han 
the rr.diLlr.cf, and repine of eulfomary ^ {Jfj c 

Crf/ditably. advo [from creditable * J P Y 

‘‘“'E; will chore rathe, to negleft their toyJM y and 
creditably , than to get a broken pate in he 
o,Jy .0 he rewarded wid. that which will brok 

CartlToa. n.f. {rrrdiur, Latin. 1 He tt . whom a deb. is 
owed : he that givesxredit : correlative to debtor. 
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There came divers of Anthonio’s creditors in my company 
to Venice, that fwear he cannot chufe but break. Sbakejpeare. 

I am fo ufed to confider myfclf as creditor and debtor, tlvat 
I often ftatc my accounts after the fame manner, with regard 
to heaven and my own foul. Addifon’s Spectator, N“. 549. 

No man of honour, as that word is ufually underftood, did 
ever pretend that his honour obliged him to be chafte of, tem- 
perate, to pay bis creditors , to lx: ufctul to his country, to da 
good to mankind, to endeavour to be wife or learned, to re- 
gard his word, his promile, or his oath. bv.fi. 

Credu'lit v. n.f [credit iti, French ; credulitas, Latin.] Eafi- 
neft of belief ; readinefs of credit. 

The poor Plangus, being iubject to that only difadvantage 
of honeit hearts, credulity , was perfuaded by him. Sidney. 

The prejudice of credulity may, in fome meal u re, be cured 
by learning to let a high value on truth. Il attds Lognk. 

CREDULOUS, adj. [credulus, Latin.] Apt to believe ; un- 
lufpc fling ; cafilv deceived. 

A credulous father, and a brother noble, 

Whole nature is fo far from doing harm. 

That he lufpects none. Sbakejpeare’ s King Lear. 

Cr f.'du i.ousness. n.J. [from credulous.] Aptnefs to believe ; 
credulity. 

Creed, n.f. [from credo, the firft word of the apoftlcs creed.] 

1 . A form of words in which the articles of faith arc compre- 
hended. 

The largor and fuller view of this foundation is fet down in 
the creeds of the church. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

Will they,' who decry creeds and crccdmakers, fay that one 
who writes' a treatife of morality ought not to make in it any 
collcQion of moral precepts ? Fiddcs’ s Sermons. 

2. Any kdemn profeflion of principles or opinion. 

For me, my lords, . 

I love him not, nor fear him ; there’s my creed. Sbaftfp- 
To Creek, v.a. [See To Creak.] To make a harfh 
noife. 

Shall 1 ftay here. 

Creeling my fhoes on the plain mafonry. Shasefpeaie. 

CREEK, n.f. [cpecca. Sax. krekt, Dutch-] 

1. A prominence or jut in a winding coaft. 

As ftreams, which with their winding banks do play. 
Stopp’d by their creeks, run foftly through the plain. Davies. 

They on the bank of Jordan, by a creek , 

Where winds with reeds and ofiers whifp’ring play. 

Their unexpected loft and plaints outbreath’d. Farad. Reg. 

2 . A fmall port ; a bay; a cove. 

A law was made here to flop their pafFage in every port 
and creek. Davies on Ireland. 

2. Any turn, or alley. 

A back-friend, a fhoulder-clapper ; one that commands 
Tbc pafiages of alleys, creeks, and narrow lands. Sbas.jp. 
Cre'eky. adj. [from creek. ] Full of creeks; unequal; 
winding. 

Who, leaning on the belly of a pot, 

Pour’d forth a water, whofc outgulhing flood 
Ran bathing all the creeky fhore a-flot. 

Whereon the Trojan prince fpilt 1 urnus’ blood. Spenjr. 
To CREEP, v. n. [prefer, crept-, cpypan. Sax. krepem, Cerm-J 

1. To move with the belly to the ground without legs; as a 
worm. 

Yc that walk 

The earth, and ftatcly tread, or lowly creep! Mi 

And every creeping thing that creeps the ground. Aftltm. 
If they cannot diftinguifli creeping from flying, let them lay 
down Virgil, and take up Ovid de Ponto. Dr yd. Dcdicat. An. 

2. To "row along the ground, or on other fupports. 

^I'lie "lottos cool, with fliady poplars crown d. 

And creeping vines on arbours weav’d around. Lryaen. 
.. To move forward without bounds or leaps ; as infects. 

4. To move flowly and feebly. 

To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 

Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, . , 

To the laft fyUable of recorded time. Sbakefp. Mubd . 
Why fhould a man 

Sleep when he wakes, and creep into the jaundice 
By being peevifh ? Shakefputre’s Merchant of 

He -who creeps after plain, dull, common fenic, is if- J 
commuting abtoditoi but can 

5. To move fecrctly and clandeftinely. 

I’ll creep up into the chimney. . ,. 

—There they always ufe to d.fchargc ‘bur birding P 
creep into the kiln- hole. Sbakefp. Merry II Ives of If "“'J" 
Whate’er you are, 

That in this defart inacceflible. 

Under the fhade of melancholy boughs, 

I.ofe and neglcft the creeping hour, of time. 

Of this fort are they which creep into houfes, a P 

tive filly women. , -,n dicbeafe 

Thou makeft darkneft, and it is night /0 . 

of the fqreft do aecp forth. J ^ ovf 
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Now and then a work or two has crept in to 

defien in countenance. . - 

To move timoroufly without foaring, or venturing into 

Ja pXifc Loft is admirable ; but am I therefore bound to 
maintain, that there arc no flats amongft his elevations, when 
it is evident he creeps along fometiir.es tor above ail huts jc 

lines together ? , r „ ’ 

We here took a little boat, to creep along the fca lhorc as 
far as Genoa. Addfon’s Remarks on Italy. 

- To come unexpected ; to fteal forward unheard and unfecn. 

' ' By thofe gifts of nature and fortune he creeps, nay he hies, 
into' the favour of poor filly women. ^ Sidney, b. 11. 

It feems, the marriage of his brother s wule 
Has crept too near his confidence. 

No, his confidence , ;TTt 

Has crept too near another lady. ^Shaltfpcarc s Henry V 1 1 1 . 
Neceflity enforced tliem, after they grew full of people, to 
{bread themfelvcs, and creep out of Shinar, or Babylonia. 

* Raleigh’s Hijiory. 

None pretends to know from how remote corners of 
thofe frozen mountains, fome of thofe fierce nations firft crept 
out. , r / m P le - 

It is not to be expected that every one fhould guard his un- 
derflanding from being impofed on, by the fophiftry which 
creeps into 1110ft of the books of argument. Locke. 

8. To behave with fervilitv ; to fawn ; to bend. 

They were us’d to bend, 

To fend their ftniles before them to Achilles, 

To come as humbly as they us’d to creep 
'I’o holy altars. Sbakefpeares Troilus and Crejftda. 

Cre'eper. n J. [from creep.] 

j. A plant that fupports itfclf by means of fome ftronger body. 
Plants that put forth their lap haftily, have bodies not pro- 
portionable to their length ; therefore they arc winders or 
creepers ; as ivy, briony, and woodbine. Bacon’s Nat. Hijiory. 

2. An iron ufed to Aide along the grate in kitchens. 

3. A kind of patten or clog worn by women. 

Cr ee ’ph ole. n.f. [ creep and hole.] 

1. A hole into which any animal may creep to cfcape danger. 

2. A fubterfuge ; an cxcufe. 

Crf.e'pingly. adv. [from creeping.] Slowly; after the man- 
ner of a reptile. 

The joy, which wrought into Pygmalion’s mind, was even 
fuch as, by each degree of Zclmanc’s words, crecpingly entered 
into Philoclea’s. Sidney , b. ii. 

Crema'tion. n.f. [crematio, Latin.] A burning. 

CRE'MOR. n.f. [Latin.] A milky fubftance ; a foft liquor re- 
fembling cream. 

The food is fwallowcd into the ftomach, where, mingled 
with diflolvent juices, it is reduced into a chyle or cremor. Ray. 
Cre'nated. adj. [from crcna, Latin ] Notched; indented. 
The cells are prettily crenated, or notched quite round the 
edges; but not ftraited dowvi to any depth. JVoodw. on Foffds. 
Crf. pane. n.f. [With farriers.] An ulcer feated in the 
midft of the forepart of the foot, caufcd by a bilious, fharp, 
and biting humour that frets the fkin, or by a hurt given by 
ftrikfilg of the hinder feet. Farrier’s Die!. 

To CRE'PI FATE. V. n. [crepito, Latin.] To make a fmall 
crackling noife. 

Crepitation, n.f [from crepitate.] A fmall crackling 
noife. 

Cre'pt. particip. [from cm;/!.] 

There are certain men crept in unawares. Jude, iv. 

I his fair vine, but that her arms furrour.d 
Her marry’d elm, had crept along the ground. Pope. 

CREPU'SCULE. n. f. [crepujcutum, Lat.] Twilight. D'tEi. 
Crepu'scui.ous. adj. [crcpufcuhim, Latin.] Glimmering; in a 
ftatc between light and darkneft. 

A clofe apprchcnfion of the one, might perhaps afford a 
glimmering light and crcpufculous glance of the other. Brown. 

I he beginnings of philofophy were in a crcpufculous obfeu- 
rity, and it is yet fcarce paft the dawn. Glanv. ScepJ'. c. 27. 
CRE'SCEN F. adj. [from crefco, Latin.] Increafmg; growin"; 
in a ftate of increafe. 

I have feen him in Britain : he was then of a crefcent 
notc ‘ Sbakejpeare s Cymbe/ine. 

With thefe in troop 

Came Aftoreth, whom the Phoenicians call’d 
A ft arte, queen of heaven, with crefcent horns. Milt. P. L. 
Crescent, n.f. [crefccns, Lat.J The moon in her ftate of 
increafe ; any fimilitude of the moon increafing. 

My pow r’s a crefcent, and my auguring hope 
>■ ays it will come to th’ full. Sbakefp. Anthony and Cleopatra. 

Or Bactrian fophy, from the horns 
Of i urkifli crefcent, leaves all waftc beyond 
I lie realm of Aladule, in his retreat. Milton’s Farad. Lofl. 

Jove in dufky clouds involves the tkics. 

And the faint crefcent {hoots by fits before their eyes. Dryd. 
Ti u tW ° ^ a * r cre J cents of tranfluccnt horn, 

brow , s of a11 their young increafe adorn. Pope’s O differ 
l «*. [from rrrjr,, lL,] hcrerfng; irow^ 
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So the prince obfc.ir’d his contemplation 
Under the veil of wildncls, which, no doubt. 

Grew like the fummer^grafs, fafteft by r. .y ; 

Unfecn, yet crefevoe in his faculty. _ $ 1 ■ JP’ - , 

Cress. n.J'. [perhaps from crejeo, it being a ‘l u,t » 0 

A 'its e flower confifts of four leaves, placed in form of a croft: 
the pointal arifes from the center ot the flower-cup, an b 
comes a round dh fmooth fruit, d.v.ded into twocdft, and 
furnithed with feeds, generally fmooth. it is cultivated asj 
fallad-hcrb, and chiefly efteemed in the W inter and b|n g, 

being one of the warm kind. , , 

His court with nettles and with trcjjes _ ftor d; 

With foups unbouglit, and fallads, blcft his^ o.u p>- 

Cre'sset. n.J. [croijfcte, Fr. becaufc beacons had croffes an- 
ciently on their tops ] A great light fet upon a beacon, hght- 
ioufe! or watch-tower. Haumer. They ft.U .wife arnucs 
in Scotland by carrying about the fire- croft. 

At my nativity 

The front of heav’n was full of firy fparks, . 

Of burning creffets. Sbakejpeare s Henry I\ . />• U 

From the arched roof, 

Pendent by fubtle magick, many a row 
Of ftarry lamps, and blazing crefjets , fed 
With naphtha and afphaltus, yielded light 
As from a fky. Miltons Paradije Loft, b. 1. /. 720; 

CREST, n. f. [ criffa , Latin.] 

1. The plume of feathers on the top of the ancient helmet. 

His valour, flicwn upon our crefts to-day. 

Hath taught us how to chcrifh fuch high deeds, 

Ev'11 in the bofbm of our adverfaries. Sbakejp. Henry IV, 

2. The comb of a cock. 

Others, on ground 

Walk’d firm ; the crcjlcd cock, whofc clarion founds 
The filent hours. Aliltoh s Paradife Lojl, b.\ ii. /. 442. 

3. The dmament of the helmet in heraldry. 

Of what efteem crejls were, in the time of king Edward 
the third’s reign, may appear by his giving an eagle, which he 
himfelf had formerly born, for a crcjl to William Montacute, 
carl of Salifbury. Camden’s Remains. 

The horn ; 

It was a ere ft ere thou waft born : 

Thy father’s father wore it. Sbakefpeares As you like it. 

4. Any tuft or ornament on the head ; as fome which the poets 
aflign to ferpents. 

Their crejls divide, 

And, towYing o’er his head, in triumph ride. Dryd. Virgil. 

5. Pride; fpirit ; fire; courage; loftinefs of mien. 

When horfes fhould endure the bloody fpur. 

They fall their crejls. Sbakejpeare . 

Cre'sted. adj. [from crrjl \ criftattu, Latin.] 

1 . Adorned with a plume or creft. 

The bold Afcalonites, 

Then grovTmg foil’d their crejled helmets in the duft. Milt. 

At this, for new replies he did not ftay ; 

But lac’d his crejled helm, and ftrode away. Drydert. 

2 . Wearing a comb. 

The crcjlcd bird fhall bv experience know, 

Jove made not him his mafter-piece below. Dfyden’s Tables. 
Crest-fallen, adj. [ crejl and fall.] Dejected; funk; 
difpirited ; cowed ; heartlcfs ; fpiritlefs. 

I warrant you, they would whip me with their fine wits* 
’till I were as crcjl- fallen as a dried pear. Sb. Mer. IV. ofll indf. 

They prolate their words in a whining kind of querulous 
tone, as if they were ftili complaining and crcjl-fallcn. Howe!. 
Cre'sti.ess. adj. [from crcjl.] Not dignified with coat- 
armour; not of any eminent family. 

His grandfather was Lionel duke of Clarence, 

Third Ton to the third Edward king of England, 

Sprung crejl hfs yeomen from fo deep a root. Sbakejpeare. 
CRETACEOUS, adj. [crcta, chalk, Lat.] Abounding with 
chalk ; having the qualities of chalk ; chalky. 

What gives the light, feems hard to fay ; whether it he the 
cretaceous fair, the nitrous fait, or fome igneous particles. Grew. 
Nor from the fable ground expert fucceft, 

Nor from cretaceous, ffubborn and jejune. Philips: 

Creta'ted. adj. [ cretatus , Latin.] Rubbed with chalk. Diii. 
Cre'vice. n.J. [from a-cver, Fr. a,parc, Latin, to burft ] A 
crack ; a cleft ; a narrow opening. 

I pried me through the crevice of a wall. 

When for his hand he had his two Cons heads. Sbakejpeare. 
I thought it no breach of good-manners to peep at a crevice , 
and look in at people fo well employed. Addijon’s Spectator . 

CREW. n. f. [probably from cj-.ub, Saxon.] 

1. A company of people affociatcd for any purpofc; as gallant 
crew, for troops. Cbcvy-chafc. 

There a noble crew 
Of lords and ladies flood on every fide. 

Which, with their prefence fair, the place much beautify ’d. 

„ . Dairy Qttccn, b. i. cant. 4. Jlanoo. 7. 

2. I lie company of a fmp. • 
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The anchors drop’d, his crav the vefleb moor. Dryd./En. 
3. It is now generally ufed in a bad fenfe. 

One of the banifh’d crew., 

I fear, hath rentut’d from the deep, to raife 

New troubles. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. iv. /. 573. 

He with a crew, whom like ambition joins 
With him, or under him to tyrannize. 

Marching from Eden tow’rds the wcfl, fhall find 
i he plain. Milton's Paradife Lojl , l. xii. /. 38. 

The laft was he, whole thunder flew 
The Titan race, a rebel crav. Addifon. 

Crew, [tins preterit of crew.] 

Cre'wel. ti.f [klczccl, Dutch.] Yarn twifled and wound on 
a knot or ball. 

Take filk or crewel, gold or filver thread, and make thefe 
fall at the bent of the hook. Walton's Angler. 

CRIB. n. f [cpvbbe, Sax. crib, German.] 

1 . The rack or manger of a liable. 

Let a bead be lord of beads, and his crib fhall fland at the 
king’s mefle. Shakcfpeare’ s Hamlet. 

The llecr and lion at one crib fhall meet, 

And harmlefs ferpents lick the pilgrim’s feet. Pope. 

2. The flail or cabbin of an ox. 

3. A fmall habitation ; a cottage. 

Why rather, fleep, licit thou in fmokey cribs. 

Upon uneafy pallets firetching thee. 

Than in the perfum’d chambers of the great ? Shakcfpeare. 
To Crus. v. a. [from the noun.] To fhut up in a narrow 
habitation; to confine; to cage. 

Now I’m cabbin’d, cribb'd, confin’d, bound in 
To faucy doubts and fears. Sbakefpeare' s Macbetb. 

Cri'bbage. a. f. A game at cards. 

Crx'bble. 71. f. [cribruni, Latin.] A corn-fievc. Din. 

Cribra'tion. r.f [ cribro , Latin.] The act of fifting, or 
fcparat’mg by a fieve. 

Crick, n.f. 

1. [from cricco, Italian.] 
fc. [from cj’.yce, Saxon, 
neck. 

Cr i'cket. n.f [ krekel, from krtken, to make a noife, Dutch.] 
1. An infect that fqueaks or chirps about ovens and fireplaces. 

Didfl thou not hear a noife ? 

—I heard the owl fcrcam, and the crickets cry. Shakef. Macb. 
Far from all refort of mirth. 

Save the cricket on the hearth. Milton . 

The folemn death-watch click’d the hour fhe dy’d, 

And fhrilling crick ts in the chimney cry’d Gay's P allorals. 
I. [from cpyce, Saxon, a flick ] A fport, at which the con- 
tenders drive a ball with flicks in oppofition to each other. 
The judge, to dance, his brother ferjeant call ; 

The fenator at cricket urge the ball. Pope’s Dune i ad, b. iv. 
3. [from kriechen, Germ, to creep.] A low feat or ftool. 
Cri'er. n. f [from cry.] 'Fhe officer whofe bufinefs is to 
cry or make proclamation: 

He openeth his mouth like a crier. Eeclus. xx. 1 5. 

The criers command filence, and the whole multitude 
prefent fland in a fufpcnce. Brerewood on Languages. 

The crier calls aloud 
Our cld nobility of Trojan blood. 

Who gape among the crowd for their precarious food. Dry. 
CRIME, n.f. [ crimen , Lat. crime, French.] An ad contrary 
to right ; an offence ; a great fault ; an act of wickcdncfs. 
High God be witnefs, that I guiltlcfs am ; 

But if yourfelf, fir knight, ye guilty find, 

Or wrapped be in loves of former dame. 

With crime do not it cover, hut difclofe the fame. Fairy 
No crime was thine, if ’tis no crime to love. Pope. 

Cri'mefuL, adj. [from crime and full. J Wicked; criminal; 
faulty in a high degree ; contrary to duty ; contrary to virtue. 
You proceeded not agamft thefe feats. 

So crimeful and fo capital in nature. - Shakcfpeare' s Hamlet. 
Gri'meless. adj. [from crime.] Innocent; without crime. 
My foes could not procure me any fcathe. 

So long as I am loyal, true, and cri/nelefs. Sbakefp. Hen. VI. 
Gri'minal. adj. [from crime.] 

1 . Faulty ; contrary to right ; contrary to duty ; contrary to 

law. „ 

Live thou, and to thy mother dead attefl. 

That clear fhe died from blemifh criminal. Fairy sheen, b. 11. 
What wc approve in our friend, wc can hardly be induced 


to think criminal in ourfelvcs. 


Rogers, Serm. iv. 




Spenfcr’s Pcjlorals. 


2 . Guilty; tainted with crime; not innocent. . 

'I he negleft of any of the relative duties, render us ei iimnal 
in the fight of God. Rogers's Sermons. 

Not civil ; as a criminal profecution. 

,'ri'minai.. n.f. [from crime.] 

A man accufcd. 

Was ever criminal forbid to plead ? 

Curb your ill-manner’d zeal. Dry den's Spanifi l'ryar. 

A man guilty of a crime . . 

All three perfons, that had held chief place of authority in 
their countries ; all three ruined, not by war, or by any other 
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difafter, but by juflice and fentcncc, as delinquents and cri- 
minals. Buco' 

Criminally. adv. [from criminal.] Not innocently • wir-t 
cdly ; guiltily. ' ’ 

As our thoughts extend to all lubjccis, they may be crimi- 
nalfy employed on all. Roger/s Sermons. 

Cri minalness. n.f. [from criminal.] Guiltincfs ; want of 
innocence. 

Crimina'tion. n.f [criminatio, Latin.] The aft of acctifing • 
accufation ; arraignment ; charge. 

Criminatory, adj. [from crimina, Latin.] Relating to ac-. 
cufation ; accufing ; cenlorious. 

Cri'minous. adj. [ criminofus, Latin.] Wicked; iniquitous- 
cnormoufly guilty. 

The punifhment that belongs to that great and criminous 
guilt, is the forfeiture of his right and claim to all mercies 
which are made over to him by Chrifl. Hammond on Fwtdam. 

Cri'minously. adv. [from criminous .] Enormoufly; very 
wickedly. 

Some particular duties of piety and charity, which were 
moll crimhmfty omitted before. Hammond’s Pratt. Catecb . 

CrFminousness. n.f. [(com criminous.] Wickednefs; guilt; 
crime. 

1 could never be convinced of any fuch cii mi not fiefs in 
him, as willingly to expofe his life to the flrokcof juftice and 
malice of his enemies. King Charles. 

Cu i'mosin. adj. [ crimof.no , Italian.] A fpccics of red colour. 

Upon her head a crimojin coronet. 

With damafk roles and daftadilics fet, 

Bay-leaves between, 

And primrofes green, 

Embellifh the white violet. 

Crimp, adj. [ from crumble, or crimblt.] 

1 . Friable ; brittle ; eafily crumbled ; eafily reduced to powder. 

Now the fowler, warn’d 
By thefe good omens, with fwift early Heps, 

Treads the crimp earth, ranging through fields and glades. 

P/.ilips. 

2. Not confiftcnt; not forcible: a low cant word. 

'Fhe evidence is crimp ; the witnefles fwcar backwards and 
forwards, and contradict thcrajfelves ; and his tenants flick by 
him. Arbutbnot's Hi/lory of John Bull. 

To Cri'mpi.e. v. a. [from rumple,- crumple, irimple.] To con- 
trail ; to cor. rugate ; to caufc to lhrink or contrail. 

He paii-.-a rixe cautery through them, and accordingly crip- 
pled them up. 1 1 ‘ifeman's Surgery, 

CRIMSON, n.f [cremafino, Italian.] 

1. Red, fomewhat darkened wi;h blue. 

As crimfon feems to be little elfc than a very deep red, with 
an eye of blue ; fo fomc kinds of red feem to be little elfc 
than heightened yellow. Boyle on Colours. 

2. Red in general. 

Can you blame her then, being a maid yet rofed over with 
the virgin crimfon of modefly, if fhe deny the appearance ot 
a naked blind boy, in her naked feeing fclf? Shakef Hairy V. 

Beauty’s enfign yet 

Is ci-imfcn in thy lips, and in thy cheeks. Shakcfpeare. 

The crimfon ftream diftain’d his arms around. 

And the difdainful foul came rufhing through the wound. 

Dryden’ s /Fuels. 

Why docs the foil endue 

The blufhing poppy with a crimfon hue? Prior. 

To Cri'mson. v. a [from the noun.] 

1. To dye with crimfon. 

Pardon me, Julius. — Here waft thou bay’d, brave hart: 
Here didfl thou fall ; and here thy hunters fland 
Sign’d in thy fpoil, and crimfm’d in thy lcthc. Shakcfpeare. 

Cri'ncum. 7 i. f. [a cant word.] A cramp ; a contraction; 
whimfy. 

for jealoufv is but a kind 

Of clap and crincum of the mind. Hudibras,p iii. cant. 1. 

Cringe, n.f. [from the verb.] Bow; fervilc civility. 

Let me be grateful ; but let far from me 
Be fawning auiige, and falfe diflcmbling looks. Philips'. 

To CRINGE. v. a. [from kricchcn, German.] To draw to- 
gether ; to contract. 

Whip him, fellows, 

’Till, like a boy, you fee him cringe his face. 

And whine aloud for mercy. Shakef Anthony and CUopaira. 

To Cringe, v.n. kriechen, German.] To bow; to pay court 
with bows ; to fawn ; to flatter. 

Flatterers have the flexor mufcles fo flrong, that they ar- 
always bowing and cringing. 

The cr-inging knave, who fecks a place 
Without fuccefs, thus tells his cafe. 

Crini'gerous. adj. [criniger, Latin.] Hairy; 
with hair. 

To CRFNKLE. v. n. [from b-imktltti, Dutch.] 
and out; to run in flexures. 

Unlefs fome fweetnefs at the bottom lie. 

Who cares for all the crinkling of the pyc ? King's Conner]. 

To 
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To Cri'nki.e. v. a. To mould into inequalities. 

CrFnKLE. n.f. [from the verb. J A wrinkle ; a finuofity. 
CRl'NOSE. adj. [from crinis, Latin ] Hairy. 

Crivo'sity. n.f [from crinofe.] Hairynefs. 

CPl'PPLE. n.f [cjwpel, Sax. k repel, Dutch.] A lame man ; 
one that has loft or never enjoyed the ufc of his limbs. 

He, poor man, by your firll order died. 

And that a winged Mercury did bear: 

Some tardy cripple had tire counterniand, ^ 

That came too lag to fee him buried. Sbakefp care’s R III. 
I am a cripple in my limbs; but what decays arc in my 
mind, the reader tnuft determine. Dryden s Fables, PreJ. 

Among the reft there was a lame cripple from his birth, 
whom Paul commanded to fland upright on his feet. Bentley. 
Sec the blind beggar dance, the cripple fing, 

, The fot a hero, lunatick a king. Pope’s EJfay on Alan. 

To Cri'pple. v. a. [from the noun.] To lame; to make 
lame ; to deprive of the ufe of limbs. 

Knots upon his gouty joints appear, 

And chalk is in his crippled fingers found. Dryde/t’s Perf. 
Tcttyx, the dancing-mafter, threw himfelf from the rock, 
but was crippled in the tall. Addifon. 

Cri'ppleness. n.f. [from cripple.] Lamcnefs; privation of 
the limbs. Ditt. 

Cri'sis. n.f [xfioto.] 

1. The point in which the difeafe kills, or changes to the 
better. 

Wife leeches will not vain receipts obtrude ; 

Deaf to complaints, they wait upon the ill, 

’ Fill fome fafe crifis authorize their /kill. Dryden. 

2. The point of time at which any affair comes to the height. 

This horn’s the very crifis of your fate ; 

Your good or ill, your infamy or fame. 

And all the colour of your life depends 
On this important now. Dryden’ s Spa/i’Jb Fryar. 

The undertaking, which I am now laying down, was en- 
tered upon in the very crifis of the late rebellion, when it was 
the duty of every Briton to contribute his utmoft afliflancc to 
the government, in a manner fuitable to his ftation and abi- 
lities. Addifoi/s Freeholder, N'- - . 55. 

CRISP, adj. [ crifpus , Latin.J 

1. Curled. 

Bulls arc more crifp on the forehead than cows. Bacon. 
The Ethiopian black, flat nofed, and crifp haired. Hale. 

2. Indented ; w inding. 

You nymphs, call’d Naiads, of the winding brooks, 
With your ledg’d crowns, and ever harmlefs looks, 

Leave your crifp channels, and on this green land 
Anfwcr your luminous, Juno docs command. Shakef. Temp. 

3. Brittle ; friable. 

In frofty weather, mufick within doors foundeth better; 
which may be by rcalon not of the difpofidon of the air, but 
of the wood or firing of the inftrument, which is made more 
crijjp, and lb more porous and hollow. Bacon's Natural Hiji. 
To Cuisp. v.a. [crifpo, Latin] 

1. 'Fo curl ; to co lit rift into knots or curls. 

Severn, affrighted with their bloody looks. 

Ran fearfully among the trembling reeds, 

And hiJ his crifp'd head in the hollow hank. Shak. Hen. XV. 

, Young I’d have him too, 

Yet a man, with crifped hair. 

Call in thoufaiul fnarcs and rings, 

I- or love’s fingers, and his rings. Ben. Jobnfon's Undcnvoods. 

I lie hafty application of fpirits of wine is not only 
unlit for inflammations in general, but alfo crij'ps up the vellels 
of the dura mater and brain, and fometimes produces a gan- 
S™*- Sharp's Surgery. 

2. I o tWlft. * J 

Along the crifped fhades and bow’rs. 

Revels the fpruce and jocund fpring. Milton. 

3. Fo indent; to run in and out. 

Irom that faphine fount the mfped brooks, 

Rolling on orient pearl and lands of gold. 

Ran neftar, vifiting each plant. Milton's Paradife Lofl, b. iv 
Crispa'tion. n.f [from crifp.] 

1. T he aft of curling. 

2. The ftate of being curled. 

Some differ in the hair and feathers, both in the quantity 
crifpation, and colours of them ; as he-lions are hirfute, and 
have great manes ; the file’s are fmooth, like cats. Bacon 
CRisptN c -i> IN . n.f [from crifp.] A curling-iron. 

1 he changeable fuits of apparel, and the" mantles, and the 
Wimples, and the crif ping-pins. jf ;jj 

Crispj'sulcant. adj. [crijfpifu leans, Latin.] Waved, 
uulating; as lightning is reprefented. 

Crispness. n.J. [from crifp.] Curlcdnefr. 

Crispy .adj. [from crifp ] Curled. 

So arc thofe crijpy fnaky locks, oft known 

tn?R?oN hC „ d r r r y ° f ' a f i Con 4 he: i‘ i hakefp ’ Mercb ' °f Vcn - 

HEREON, n.f. [< ft -ni ?tw .] A mark by which anything is 
judgeJ of with regard to its goodnefs or badnefs. 

1 utua a o rccrntn t and endearments was tha badge of pri- 
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niitive believers; but we may be known by the coiilta ty eri* 
tcrion. _ . Scepf c. 27. 

We have here a fure infallible criterion, by which et cry 
man may difeover and find out the gracious or ungracious 
difpofition of his own heart. ^ South's Sermons. 

By what criteiion do ye cat, d’ye think, 

If this is priz’d for fweetnefs, that for limit ? Pope's Her. 

CRFTICK. n.f [v^itixo,-.] 

1. A man /killed in the art of judging of literature; a man able 
to diftinguifli the faults and beauties of writing. 

This fettles truer ideas in men’s minds of fevera! tilings, 
whereof wc read the names in ancient authors, than o.l the 
large and laborious arguments of criticks. Locke. 

Criticks I fuw, that other names deface. 

And fix their own with labour in their place. . Pope. 
Where an author has many beauties co.T.illent with virtue, 
piety, and truth, let not littie criticks exalt theinfelves, and 
fhower down their ill-nature. Watts . 

2 . A cenfurer; a man apt to find fault. 

My chief defign, next to feeing you, is to be a fcvcrc cri- 
tick on you and your neighbour. Swift. 

Critick. adj. Critical; relating to criticifm ; relating to the 
art of judging of literary performances. 

Thence arts o : ad fhe northern world advance, 

But critic/: learning flourifh’d moil in France. Pope. 

Cri'tick. n.f. 

1. A critical examination ; critical remarks ; animadverfions. 

I fhould he glad if 1 could perfuade him to continue his 
good offices, anti write fuch another ci-itick on any tiling ot 
mine. Diyden. 

I fhould as foon expeft to fee a critique on the poefy of a 
ring, as on the infeription of a medal. Addifon on Medals. 

2. Science of criticifm. 

II ideas and words were diftinftly weighed, and duly con- 
fidcred, they would afford us another fort of logick and critick 
than what we have been hitherto acquainted with. Locke. 

What is every year of a wife man’s life, but a cenfure and 
critique on the paft ? Pope. 

Not that my quill to criticks was confin’d, 

My verfe gave ampler Icflons to mankind. Pope. 

To Cri'tick. v.n. [from critick.] To play the critick; to 
criticife. 

They do but trace over the paths that have been beaten by 
the antients; or comment, critick , and fiourifli upon 
them. Temple. 

Crj'tical. adj. [from critick.] 

1. Exaft; nicely judicious ; accurate; diligent. 

It is fubmitted to the judgment of more critical ears, to 
direft and determine what is graceful and what is not. Flolder. 

Virgil was fo critical in the rites of religion, that he would 
never have brought in fuch prayers ‘as thefe, if they had not 
been agreeable to the Roman cufloms. Stillmgflcet. 

2. Relating to criticifm ; as, he wrote a critical differtation on the 
laf. play. 

3. Captious ; inclined to find fault. 

What wouldft thou write of me, if thou fliouldft praife 
me ?— 

— -O, gentle lady, do not put me to’t ; 

For I am nothing, if not critical. Shakcfpeare’ s Othello. 

4. [from crifis.] Compriltng the time at which a great event i* 
determined. 

1 he moon is fuppofed to be meafured by /evens, and the 
critical or decretory days to be dependent on that number. 

Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b. iv. c. 12. 
Opportunity is in rcfpcct to time, in fome fenfe, as time is 
in rclpcft to eternity : it Is the fmall moment, the exaft point, 
the critical minute, on which every good work fo much de- 
pends. Sprat's Sermons. 

1 lie people cannot but refent to fee their apprehenfions of 
the power of France; in fo critical a junfture, wholly laid 

f. ‘ J C ’ , . Swift. 

Cri tically, adv. [from critical.] In a critical manner ; ex- 
actly ; curioufly. 

Difficult it is to underftand the purity of Englifh, and 
critically to difeern good writers from bad, and a proper ftile 

°" C - , Dryden. 

J hcle lhclls which are digged up out of the earth, feveral 
hundreds ot which I now keep by me, have been nicely and 
critically examined by very many learned men Woodzvaid 
11 i ce ty A L N E S S * 71 f- [from critical ] Exaftnefs; accuracy;’ 

1 o Cri ticise, v. n. [from critick. ] 

1. To play the critick; to judge; to write remarks upon any 
performance of literature; to point out faults and beauties 

I hey who can criticife fo weakly, as to imagine 1 have 
done my word, may be convinced, at their own loft, that I 
can write ieverely with more cafe than I can gently. Diyden. 
.... , now ' eac b ancient’s proper character 
VV ithout all this at once before your eyes. 

Cavil you may, but never criticife. Pope'sEfTav 

2. 1 o animadvert upon as faulty. M J 

Nor would I have his father" loojt f« narrowly Luo thefe 
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counts, as to take occafion from thence to criticife on his ex- 
pellees. Locke. 

To Cri'ticisk. v.a. [from critici . ] To ccnfure ; to pafs 
judgment upon. 

Nor {hall I look upon it as any breach of charity to criticife 
the author, fo long as I keep clear of the perfon. Addifon. 
Cri ticism. n.J'. [from critick.] 

1. Criticifa , as it was firft inflituted by Ariflotlc, was meant a 

ftandard of judging well. Dryden's Innocence , Pref. 

2. Remark; animadverfion ; critical obfervations. 

There is not a Greek or Latin critick who has not {hewn, 
even in the (tile of his criticijnu , that he was a maftcr of all 
the eloquence and delicacy of his native tongue. Addif. Spelt. 

To CROAK, v. n. [cpacezzan, Saxon ; crocare , Italian; croci- 
tare , Latin.] 

1. To make a hoarfc low noife, like a frog. 

The fubtle fwallow flics about the brook, 

And querulous frogs in muddy pools do croak. May s Virgil. 

So when Jove’s block defeended from on high, 

Loud thunder to its bottom fhook the bog. 

And the hoarfe nation croak’d. Pope’s Dunciad , />. i. /. 264. 

Blood, fluff’d in skins, is Britifli chriftians food ; 

And France robs marfhes of the croaking brood. Gay. 

2. To caw or cry as a raven or crow. 

The raven himfelf not hoarfc, 

That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my battlements. Shakefpcare’s Macbeth. 

The hoarfc raven, on the blaftcd bough. 

By croaking from the left, prefag’d the coming blow. Dryd. 

At the fame time the walk of elms, with the croaking of the 
ravens, looks exceeding folcmn and venerable. Addif SpcP.at. 

3. It may be ufed in contempt for any difagrccablc or oftenfnc 
murmur. 

Their underftandings arc but little inflruCtcd, when all their 
whole time and pains" is laid out to ftill the croaking of their 

own bellies. r Locie ' 

Croak, n.f. from the verb.] The cry' or voice of a frog or 

raven. 

The fwallow skims the river’s watry face, 

The froes renew the croaks of their loquacious race. Dryd . 

Was that a raven’s croak , or my fon’s voice ? 

No matter which. I’ll to the grave and hide me. Lee's Oed. 
Cro'ceous. adj. [croceus, Latin.] Lonfifting of faftron ; like 

faftron. . , y-'c 

Crocita'tion. n.f. [ crccitatu , Latin.] The croaku^ ot 

frogs or ravens. . u ' 

CROCK, n.f. [, iruick , Dutch.] A cup ; any vcflel made ot 

earth. 

Cro'ckery. n.f. Earthenware. . 

CRO'CODILE. n.f. [from faffron, and tearing. J 

An amphibious voracious animal, in fhape refcmbling a 
lizard, and found in Egypt and the Indies. It is covered with 
very hard Icales, which cannot, without great difficulty, be 
pierced ; except under the bellv, where tire skin is tender, it 
has a wide throat, with feveral rows of teeth, fharp and fepa- 
rated, which enter one another. T hough its four legs are 
very flrort, it runs with great fwiftnefs ; but docs not tab y 
turn itfclf. It is long lived, and is faid to grow continually 
to its death ; but this is not probable. Some arc fifteen or 
eighteen cubits long. Its fight is very piercing upon the 
-round, but in the water it fees but dimly ; and ,t is faid to 
fpend the four winter months under water. V hen its bowels 
are taken out, or it is wounded, it fmells very agreeably. 
Crocodiles lay their eggs, refcmbling goofe-eggs, fometimes 
amounting to fixty, on the fand near thewaterf.de, covering 
them with the fand, that the heat of the fun may contribute 
to hatch them. The Ichneumon, or Indian rat, which is as 
large as a tame cat, is faid to break the crocodile s eggs when- 
ever it finds them ; and alfo, that it gets into the very belly of 
this creature, while it is afleep with its throat open, gnaws its 

entrails, and kills it. n 

Glo’ftcr s fhow 

Beguiles him ; as the mournful crocodile , 

Withforrow, fnarcs relenting paflengers. Shakefp.Hen. . 
Crocodiles were thought to be peculiar unto theNile. 

Ot-far will weep, the crocodile will weep. ) 

Enticincr crocodiles, whole tears are death ; 

Syrens, that murder with enchanting breath. granvtlU. 
Crocodile is alfo a little animal, otherwifc called Ift.nx, very 
much like the lizard, or fmall crocodile. It lives by land and 

water; has four fhort fmall legs, a very- ^^PT^^vered 
fhort fmall tail. It is pretty enough to look t, ban co d 
all over with little fcalcs of the colour of filver, w itl 

brown, and of a gold colour upon the ^ y- 

mains little, and is found in Egypt near the Red bea^m 

Ucl Like a a»*. Did. 

L '° The beft" place to plant the Spring mai is clok to a wall, 
or on the ettec of boarded borders round a garden, mingling 
"he cobur of thofe of a feafon together I he feed mu fl be 
kept in the husk ’till fown, and a light rich ground fhould be 
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chofcn for them. They muft not be placed too thick : they 
may be increafed alfo by oft-fets. Mortimer’s Husbandry . 

Fair handed Spring unbofoms every grace, 

Throws out the inow-drop and the crocus firft. Thonfm. 
Croft, n.f. [epopr, Saxon.] A little clofe joining to a houfe, 
that is ufed for corn or pafture. 

This have I lcarn’d. 

Tending my flocks hard by, i’ th’.tliilly crofts 
That brow this bottom glade. Milton. 

Croisa'de. ]n. f. [ crcifadc , Fr. from croix, a crofs.] A holy 
Croisa'do. ) war; a war carried on agairift infidels under the 
banner of the crofs. 

Sec that he take the name of Urban, becaufe a pope of that 
name did firft inftitute the croifado ; and, as with an holy 
trumpet, did ftir up the voyage for the Holy Land. Bacon. 
Cro'isfs. n.f. 

1 . Pilgrims who carry a crofs. 

2. Soldiers who fight againft infidels under the banner of the 
crofs. 

CroME. n.f. [cj-.onc, Sax. according to Pcrftcgan ; ironic, Dut. 
according to Skinner.] 

1. An old ewe. 

2. In contempt, an old woman. 

Take up the baftard, 

Take’t up, I fa)’; give’t to thy crone. Shakef. IVinter's Tale. 
The crone being in bed with him on the wedding, night, 
and finding his averfion, endeavours to win his afteiMion by 
rcafon. Dryden's Fables , Preface. 

Cro'net. n.f. The hair which grows over the top of an 
horfe’s hoof. 

Cro'n y. n.f. [a cant word ] An old acquaintance ; acompa- 
nion of long {landing. 

So when the Scots, your conftant cronies, 

Th’ efpoufers of your caufe and monies. Eudibras, p. iii. 

'Fo oblige your crony Swift, 

Bring our dame a new year’s gift. 

Strange, an aftrologcr fhould die, 

Without one wonder in the sky ! 

Not one of all his crony ftars, 

To pay their duty at his berfe ? 

CROOK, n.f [croc, French.] 

1 . Any crooked or bent inftrument. 

2. A {heephook. 

He left his crook , he left his flocks, 

And wand’ring through the lonely rocks. 

He nourifli’d endlefs woe. 

3. Any thing bent ; a meander. 

There fall thofe faphire- colour’d brooks. 

Which, conduit like, with curious cro ks. 

Sweet iflands make in that fweet land. 

To Crook, v.a. [crocher, French.] 

1. To bend ; to turn into a hook. 

It is highly probable, that this difeafe proceeds from a re- 
dundant acidity, becaufc vinegar will foften and crook tender 
bones. ArbutUot on Dut. 

2. To pervert from rcCtitude ; to divert from the original end. 

Whatfocver affairs pafs fuch a mans hands, he c> w ■> 
them to his own ends ; which muft needs be often eccentric k 
to the ends of his mailer cr ftatc. Bacon, LJJay H- 

Cro'okback. n.f. [crook arid back.] A term ot reproach for 
a man that has gibbous fhoulders. 

Ay, crookback, here I (land to anfwer thee, 

Or any he the proudeft of thy fort. Shakefpeare s Henry \ l. 
Cro'okback ed. adj. Having bent fhoulders. 

A dwarf as well may for a giant pafs, 

As nccroe for a fwan ; a crookback d lafs 
Be call’d Europa. Vndcds Juvenal, Sat 8. 

There are millions of truths that a man is net, or may 
think himfelf, concerned to know ; as, whether our . ° 

Richard III. was crookbacked or no. 

Croo'ked. adj. [crocber, French.] 

1. Bent; not ilrait; curve. t-.c : n . 

A bell or a cannon may be heard beyond a hn , 

tcrcepts the fight of the founding body ; and founds arejm- 
pagated as readily through crooked pipes as throu* , 

Mathematicians fay of a ftmight line, that it is as wcl 
index of its own rectitude as of the obliquiti o 
onc _ Woodward s A atut al HJ <■> j • 

2. Winding; oblique; anfractuous. .. v,i> rhirks 

A man fliall never want crooked paths to walk in, ‘ of 

that he is in the right way, where-ever he has t ic p ic kc. 
otliers to follow. 

Among the crocked lanes, on ever)- \wefc. 

The glow-worm lights his gem. t0 

3. Perverfc; untoward; without rcc.itude oi mi » = 

obliquity of conduct. -ml 

They have corrupted themfelves : they arc^a j^ xxx ji. ;. 

crooked generation. . ‘ 

Hence, heap of wrath; foul, mdigcflcd lump yJ 
As crooked in thy manners as thy {hape. SUkefpy He . : 
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Wc were not born crooked ; we learned thofe windings and 
turnings of the ferpent. South s Sermons. 

Croo'kedly. 


adv. [from crooked.] 
1. Not in a ftrait line. 
s . Untowardly ; not compliantly 


in 
Hooker. 


If wc walk perverfely with God, he will walk crookedly 
towards us. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

Croo'kf.dness. n.f. [from crooked.] . 

1. Deviation from ftraitnefs; curvity; the Hate of being in- 
flected; inflc&ion. ' , , AC 

He that knoweth what is ftraight, doth even thereby dif- 
ccrn what is crooked ; becaufe the abfence of ftraight»els,| 
bodies capable thereof, is crookednefs. 

2. Deformity of a gibbous body. . e , , 

When the heathens oflfered a facrifice to their falfe gods, 
they would make a fevere fearch to fee it there were any 
crookednefs or fpot, any uncleanncfs or dclornuty, in their 
facrifice. Taylor’s Worthy Communicant. 

CROP, n.f [epop, Saxon.] The craw of a bird ; tlic firft 
ftomach into which her meat defeends. 

In birds there is no maftication or comminution of the 
meat in the mouth ; but in fuch as are not carnivorous, it is 
immediately fwallowed into the crop or craw. 

Ray on the Creation. 

But flutt’ring there, they neftle near the throne, j 
And lodge in habitations not their own, > 

By their high crops and corny gizzards known. Drydcn. J 
C&o'l-Fi’LL. adj. [crop -and full.] Satiated; with a full belly. 
He ftrctch’d out all the chimney’s length. 

Basks at the fire his hairy ftrength ; 

And, 0 op-full, out of door he flings, 

’Ere the firft cock his matin rings. Milton. 

Cro'psick. adj. [crop and fid.] Sick with repletion; fick 
with exccfs and debauchery. 

Strange odds ! wher Kcrop-ftck drunkards muft engage 
A hungry foe, and arm’d with fober rage. Tate's juv. Sat. 
Crop. n.f. [epoppa, Saxon.] 

1. The higheft part or end of any thing; as the head of a tree, 
the ear of corn. 

2. The harveft ; the corn gathered off a field ; the product of 
the field. 

And this of all my harveft hope I have. 

Nought reaped but a weedy crop of care. Spenfer's Pajl. 

Lab’ring the foil, and reaping plenteous crop , 

Corn, wine, and oil. Milt on’ s Paradife Lojl , b. xii. 

The fountain which from Helicon proceeds. 

That facrcd ftream, fhould never water weeds. 

Nor make the crop of thorns and thiftles glow. Rofcsmmon. 
Nothing is more prejudicial to your crop than mowing of it 
too foon, becaufe the fap is not fully come out of the root. 

Mortimer’s Hujbandry. 

3. Any thing cut off. 

Guildefs of flee!, and from the razor free. 

It falls a plenteous crop referv’d for thee. Dryden’s Fables. 
To Crop. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To cut off the ends of any thing; to mow; to reap; to 
lop. 

Crop' d are the flowcr-de-luccs in your arms ; 

Of England’s coat, one half is cut away. Shakef. Hen. VI. 

He, upon whofe fide 
The feweft rofes are crap'd from the tree. 

Shall yield die other in the right opinion. Shakef. Henry VI. 

All the budding honours on thy crcft 
I’ll crop, to make a garland for my head. Shakef. Henry IV. 
1 will cron off from the top of his young twigs a tender 
one, and wiil plant it upon an high mountain and eminent. 

Kocek. xvii. 22. 

There are feme tears of trees, which are combed from the 
beards of goats ; for when the goats bile and crop them, espe- 
cially m the mornings, the dew being on, the tear comcth 
forth, and hangeth upon their beards. Bacon', Natural Hijiory. 
O Fruit divine ! 

Sweet of thyfclf, but much more fweet thus crcp'd. Milton. 

Age, like ripe apples, on earth’s bofom drops ; 

While force our youth, like fruits, untimely crops. Denham. 

Death deftroys 

The parent's hopes, and crops the growing boys. Creech. 

No mote, my goats, Ihal! I behold you climb 
1 he fteepy cliffs, or crop the flow’rv thyme! Dryd. Virtril. 
Fo Crop. v. n. To yield harveft. 

Royal wench ! 

She made great Cxfar lay his {word to-bed ; 

He plough’d her, and {he cropt. Shakefp. Antb. and Cleopatra. 
cropper, n.f [ftom crop.] A kind of pigeon with a large 


crop 
There 
wild 
runts. 


are feveral 
pigeons ; and 


kinds of trouts, as there be tame and 
of tame there be evoppers, carriers, 
p „ / . _ li alt on' s Angler. 

«l * ? r - from crcix ' a crofs -] The pafto- 

r avi °* 3 ° l “ 0 P» which has a crofs upon it. 
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as it was in the times of Anfelmus and Thomas Becket, who, 
with their crofters, did almoit try it with the king’s fworcl. 

Bacon, tjjay 20. 

Grievances thcre were, I muft confefs, and fome incon- 
gruities in my civil government ; wherein fome fay the crofter, 
fome fay the diftaff, was too bufy. Hciuel’s England s Tears. 

Her fiont ereft with majefty fhe bore. 

The crofter wielded, and the mitre wore. Drydcn. 

Cro'slet. n.f [croijfelet, French ] 

1. A fmall crofs. 

Then Una ’gan to afk, if aught he knew, 

Or heard abroad, of that her champion true. 

That in his armour bare a ccflet red. Fairy Sjuecn, b. 1. 

Here an unfinifh’d di’mond crojlct lay, f 

To which foft lovers adoration pay. yoy s Van. 

2. It feems to be ufed in the following pafli ge, by miftake, for 
corfelet. 

The aejlet fome, and fome the cuiflies mould. 

With filver plated, and with ductile gold. Dryden's /kn. 

CROSS, n.f [croix, Fr. crocc, Ital. crux, Latin.] 

,. One ftrait body laid at right angles over another; the inftru- 
ment by which the Saviour of the world fuftered death. 

'T hey make a little crofs of a quill, longways of that part of 
the quill which hath the pith, and crofsways of that piece ot 
the quill without pith. Bacon's Natural Hijiory, N' . 494. 

You arc firft to confider ferioufly the infinite love of your 
Saviour, who offered himfelf for you as a facrifice upon the 
cro f s . Taylor s Guide to the Penitent. 

2. The enfign of theChriftian religion. 

Her holy faith and Chriftian crofs oppos’d 
Againft the Saxon gods. Rowe. 

3. A monument with a crofs upon it to excite devotion; fuch 
as were anciently fet in market-places. 

She doth ftray about 

By hoi y crcjfes, where file kneels and prays. Slakcfpearc. 

4. A line drawn through another. 

5. Any thing that thwarts or obflruifts; misfortune; hindrance; 
vexation; oppoiition; mifadventurc ; trial of patience. 

Wifhing unto me many crojfes and mifchances in my love, 
whenfoever I fliould love. ’ Sidney, b. i. 

Then let us teach our trial patience, 

Becaufe it is a cuftomary ceji. Skakefpeare. 

Heaven prepares good men with crojfes ; but no ill can hap- 
pen to a good man. Ben. Johnfon’s Difcoverics. 

A great eftate hath great crojfes, and a mean fortune hath 
but fmall ones. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

6. Money fo called, becaufe marked with a crofs. 

He was faid to make foldiers fpring up out of the very 
earth to follow him, though he had not a crofs to pay them 
falary. HowcPs Vocal Forejl. 

Whereas we cannot much lament our lofs, 

Who neither carry’d back nor brought one crofs. Drydcn. 

7. Crfs and Pile, a play with money ; at which it is put to 
chance whether the fide, which bears a crofs, fhall lie upward, 
or the other. 

Whacum had neither crofs nor pile ; 

His plunder was not worth the while. Hudibras, p. ii. 

This I humbly conceive to be perfect boys play ; crofs, I 
win, and pile, you lofe ; or, what’s yours is mine, and what’s 
mine is my own. ‘ Swift. 

Cross, adj. [from the fubftantive.] 

1. I ra.nfverfe ; falling a-tliwart fomething elfc. 

V' hatfoever penumbra fhould be made in the circles by the 
crofs refraction of the fccond priirn, all that penumbra would 
be confpicuous in the right lines which touch thofe circles. 

_ Ncivtons Upticks. 

The fun, in that fpace of time, by his annual contrary 
motion caftward, will be ads-anced near a degree of the eclip- 
tick, crofs to the motion of the equator. ° Holder on Time. 

'I he fhips muft needs encounter, when they either advance 
towards one another in direct lines, or meet in the interfeaion 

°ij/ s on «- , Bentley's Sermons. 

2. Oblique; lateral. 

Was this a face. 

To {land againft the deep dread bolted thunder? 

In the molt terrible and nimble ftroke 

Of quick crofs lightning ? Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

3. Adverfc; oppofite. 

Were both love’s captives ; but with fate fo crofs. 

One muft be happy by the other’s lofs. Dryden's Aurcngzebe. 

Crofs fo our interefts, curbing fen fe and fin ; 

Opprefs’d without, and undermin’d withjn. 

It thrives through pain ’ D de)j 

it runs crofs to the belief and apprehenfion of the relt of 
mankind ; a difficulty, which a modeft and cood man is fcarce 
able ,o encounter. 4 wJZ 

4. rerverfe; untractable. 3 

When, through the crofs circumfhmces of a man’s temocr 
or condition, the enjoyment of a pleafure would certaihly 
expofe him to a greater inconvenience, thcn.religion bids him 
f . South’s Sermons. 
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5. Pccvifh; fretful; ill-humoured. 

Did ever any man upon the rack afflict himfclf, becaufe he 
had received a croj) anfwer from his miftrefs ? Taylor. 

All crojs and diftafteful humours, and whatever elfe may 
render the converfation of men grievous and uncafy to one 
another, mult be fliunned. " TWotfon, Sermon 5. 

6. Contrary ; contradiftory. 

I he mind brings all the ends of a long and various hypo- 
thefis together ; fees how one part coheres with, and depends 
upon another; and fo clears oft all the appearing contrarieties 
and contradictions, that Teemed to lie crojs and uncouth, and 
to make the whole unintelligible. South's Senr.ons. 

7. Contrary to with ; unfortunate. 

W e learn the great rcafonablencfs of not only a contented, 
but alfo a thankful acquicfcencc in any condition, and under 
the crojfejl and fevereft paffages of providence. South's Sermons. 

I cannot, without fome regret, behold the crofs and un- 
lucky ifl'ue of my defign ; for by my diflike of difputes, I am 
engaged in one. Glanv. 

8. Interchanged. 

Evarchus made a crofs marriage alfo with Dorilaus’s ftfter, 
and fhortly left her with child of the famous Pyrocles. Sidney. 

"I hey had long conference, not only upon commerce, but 
upon crofs matri.igcs, to be had between the king’s foil and 
the archduke’s daughter; and again, between the archduke’s 
fon and the king’s daughter. Bacon’s Henry Vli. 

Cross, frep. 

1. A-thvvart; fo as to interfeCf any thing. 

They were advertifed, that the enemy had, in the woods 
before them, whereby they were to pals, cut down great trees 
crojs the ways, fo that their horfe could not poffibly pafs that 
way. Kno les’s Hijlory of the Tut is. 

Betwixt the midft and thefe, the gods affign’d 
Two habitable feats of human kind ; 

And crofs their limits cut a Heaping way. 

Which the twelve figns in beauteous order fway. Dryd. Vlrg. 

Crofs his back, as in triumphant fcorn. 

The hope and pillar of the houfe was born. Dryd. Fables. 

2. Over ; from fide to fide. 

A fox was taking a walk one night crofs a village. L'EJlran. 

To Cross, v. a. [from the noun.J 

1. To lay one body, or draw one fine, a-thwart another. 

T his forc’d the ftubborn’ft, for the caufe. 

To crofs the cudgels to the laws ; 

That what by breaking them’t had gain’d. 

By their fuppott might be maintain’d. Hudlbras, p. iii. c. 2. 
The loxia, or crofs-bill, whofe bill is thick and flrong, 
with the tips croffing one another, with great rcadiijefs breaks 
open fir-cones, apples, and other fruit, to come at their ker- 
nels ; as if the crojfmg of the bill was defigned for this 
fg vice. Derham's Phyfico-Tbeelogy. 

I fhall mod carefully obferve, not to crofs over, or deface 
the copy of your papers for the future, and only to mark in 
the margin. Pop. 

A hunted hare treads back her mazes, and croffes and con- 
founds her former track. Waits. 

2. To fign with the crofs. 

3. To mark out; to cancel; as, to crofs an article. 

4. To pafs over. 

He conquered this proud Turk as far as the Hellefpont, 
which he cro/Jed, and made a vifit to the Greek emperor at 
Conftantinople. Temple. 

We found the hero, for whofe only fake 
We fought the dark abodes, and crojs' d the bitter lake. Dry. 

5. To move laterally, obliquely, or a-thwart; not in oppoli- 
tion ; not in the fame line. 

But he them fpying, ’gan to turn afidc. 

For fear, as feem’d, or for fome teined lofs; 

More greedy they of news, fait towards him do crofs. Spenf. 

h. To thwart ; to interpofe obftruftion ; toembarrafs; to ob- 
flrudl ; to hinder. 

Still do I crofs this wretch, whatfo he taketh in hand. Hooker. 

The king no longer could endure 
Thus to be crofs’ d in what he did intend Daniel’s Civ. War. 
He was fo great an enemy tp Digby and Colepepcr, who 
were only prefent in debates of the war with the officers, that 
he crojfed ail they propofed. Clarendon , b. viii. 

Bury’d in private, and fo fuddenly 1 
It croffes my defign, which was t’ allow 
The rites of funeral fitting his degree. Dryd. Span. Fryar. 

Swcll’d with our late fucceffes on the foe, 

Which France and Holland wanted pow’r to crofs. 

We urge an unfeen fate. Dryden. 

The firm patriot there. 

Though ftill by fadlion, vice, and fortune cro/1. 

Shall find the generous labour was not loft. Addifon s Cato. 

7. To counteract. 

Then their wills clafh with their underftandings, and their 
appetites crofs their duty. Locke. 

8. 'l'o contravene ; to hinder by authority ; to countermand. 

No governour is fwffered to go on with any one courfe. 
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but upon the leaft information he is either flopped and cro/Tj 
or other courfes appointed him from hence. Spetfer on j r/ fjj 
It may make iny cafe dangerous, to crofs this in 7 c 

9. I o contradict. Jurt ‘ 

In all this there is not a fyllable which any ways croffetb 
US \ • Hooker , b. ii. fj b 

It is certain, howfoever it crofs the received opinion that 
founds may be created without air. Paeon's Natural Hilton 
to. I o debar; to preclude. 

brom his loins no hopeful branch fhall fpring, 

To crofs me from the golden time I look for. Shakef. 11 VI 
To Cross, v. n. J ’ ‘ *• 

1. 'Fo lye a-thwart another thing. 

2. To be inconliftent. 

Men’s aCtions do not always crofs with reafon. Sidney 
Cross-bar-shot. n. J. A round lhot, or great bullet, with 
a bar of iron put through it. “ Harris 

To Cross-examine, v. a. [crofs and examine.] To try the 
faith of evidence by captious queftions of the contrary party. 

Il we may but crof -examine and interrogate their actions 
againft their words, thefe will foon confefs the invalidity of 
their fqlcmneft confeffions. Decay of Piety. 

1 he judges fhall, as they think fit, interrogate or crojs- 
txamine the witnefies. Spectator, N°. 60!!. 

Cso'ss staff, n.f [from crofs and Jlaff. J An inftrument 
commonly called the foreftaff, ufed by feamen to take the 
meridian altitude of the fun or ftars. Harris 

A Cr o'ssbite. n.f. [crofs and bite ] A deception ; a cheat. 

1 he fox, that trufted to his addrefs and manage, without 
fo much as dreaming of a crofs-bite from fo filly an animal, 
fell himfelf into the pit that he had digged for another. L' b.fr. 
To Cro'ssbite. v.a. [from the noun.J To contravene by 
deception. 

No rhctorick mult be fpent againft crofs-biting a country 
evidence, and frighting him out of his fenfes. Co Her. 

That many knotty points there are, 

Which all dilcufs, but few can clear ; 

As nature (lily had thought fit, 

• For fome by-ends, to crofs-bite wit. Prior. 

Cro'ssbow. n. f. [crofs and bow.] A miffive weapon formed 
by placing a bow a-thwart a flock. 

Gentlemen fuller their beafls to run wild in their woods 
and waftc ground, where they are hunted and killed with crojs • 
bows and pieces, in the manner of deer. Carew's S. of Cormvai. 
The mailer of the crefs-bows, lord Rambures. Sh. II. V. 
Cro'ssbowers. n.f [from crofs-low.] A (hooter with a 
crofs-bow. 

The French affifted themfelves by land with the crofsbowcrs 
of Genoa againft the Englifh. Raleigh's PJfays. 

Cito'ssc rained, adj. [crofs and grain.] 

1. Having the fibres tranfvcrfc or irregular. 

If the fluff proves croffgrained in any part of its length, 
then you mull turn your fluff to plane it the contrary way, 
fo far as it runs crojs- grained. Moxon’s Mcch. Excr. 

2. Pervtrfe; troublefome ; vexatious. 

We find in fullen writs, 

And crofs-grain d works of modern wits. 

The wonder of the ignorant. Hudlbras, p. i. cart. 1 - 
The fpirit of contradiction, in a crofs-graincd woman, is 
incurable. L’EJlrange. 

She was none of your crofs-grahed, termagant, fcokling 
jades, that one had as good he hanged as live in the houie 
with. Arbuthnoi's Hijlory of John Bu i. 

But wifdom, peevilh and crofs-grain d. 

Mull be oppos’d, to be fultain’d. Piter- 

Cro'sslv. a dv. [from crojs.] 

1. A-thwart ; fo as to interfcdl fomething elfe. 

2. Oppofitcly; adverfely ; in oppofition to. 

He that provides for this life, but takes no care for eternity, 
is wife for a moment, but a fool forever; and a£ls as un- 
towardly, and crofs ly to the reafon of things, as can be ima- 
gined. " Tilhlfon's Sermons- 

3. Unfortunately. 

Cro'ssness. n.f. [Isom crofs] 

1. Tranfverfenefs ; intcrfeclion. 

2. Pcrverfenefs ; peevifhnefs. 

The lighter fort of malignity turncth but to a croffntfs, or 
aptnefs to oppofe ; but the deeper fort, to envy, or mere mi - 
chief. Bacon, Effay > 3 ' 

I deny nothing, fit to be granted, out of croffntfs ot m 
mour. _ . King Cherto- 

Who would have imagined, that the ffifl crojfnejs 0 
poor captive fhould ever have had the power to make H.unan 
feat fo uncafy to him ? L’EJlrange, Fab 3 ' ' 

They help us to forget the croffnefs ol men and t wv> 
com pole our cares and our paffions, and lay our difappo"' 
ments afleep. Collier of the Entertainment of too- 

Cro'ssrow. n.f. [crofs and row. J Alphabet; fo nam f cn( | 
caufe a crofs is placed at the beginning, to lhcvv that the c 
of learning is piety. jj e 




peftuo 

more 
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He hearkens after prophecies and dreams. 

And from the crofsrow plucks the letter G ; 

And fays a wizard told him, that by G , . , tit 

His ifl'ue ^inherited fhould be. Shakcfpearis Rtchati III. 

Cro'sswind. ../ [crofs and wind.] Wind blowing from the 

n °Thc leaft unhappy perfons do, in lo fickle and. fo tem- 
,us a fea, as we all find this world, meet with many 

either croffwituls or ftormy gufts than profperous gales. 

Boy e s Strap hick Love . 

Cro'ssway. n.f. [crofs and way.] A .mall obfeure path inter- 
fering the chief road. . . 

Damn’d fpints all. 

That in crojfways and floods have burial. 

Already to their wormy beds are gone. Shakejpeare. 

Cro'ssw >at. n. f [from crofs and wort. ] 

It hath foft leaves, like the ladies bedftraw, from which it 
differs in the number of leaves, that are produced at every 
joint ; which in this arc only four, difpofed in form of a crofs. 
The rough or hairy croffiuo’t is (bmetimes ufed in medicine, 
and is found wild on dry Tandy hanks. Miller. 

Crotch, n.f. [croc, French.] A hook. 

There is a tradition of a dilemma, that Moreton uled to 
raife the benevolence to higher rates ; and fome called it his 
fork, and fome his crotch. Ba.on's Henry VII. 

Cp.o'tchet. n.f [crochet, French.] 

1 [In mulick.] One of the notes or charadlcrs of time, equal 
to half a minim, and double a quaver. Chambers. 

As a good harper, ftricken far in years. 

Into whofe cunning hands the gout doth fall, 

All his old crotchets in his brain he bears. 

But on bisharp plays ill, or not at all. Davies. 

7. A fupport ; a piece of wood fitted into another to fupport a 
building. 

A ftately temple {hoots within the fkies. 

The crotchets of their cot in columns rife. Dryden: 

3. [In printing.] Hooks in which words are included [thus.] 

4. A perverfe conceit ; an odd fancy. 

All the devices and crotchets of new inventions, which crept 
into her, tended either to twich or enlarge the ivy. Howcl. 

The horfe fmelt him out, and prefentiy a crotchet came in 
his head how he might countermine him. L'EJlrange, Fab. ip. 

To Crouch, v. n. [crochu, crooked, French.] 

1. 'Fo ftoop low ; to lye elofe to the ground ; as the lion crouches 
to his m after. 

2. 'Fo fawn; to bend (ervilcly ; to ftoop meanly. 

Every one that is left in thine houfe, fhall come and crouch 
to him for a piece of fib er and a morfel of bread. 1 Sa. ii. 36. 

At his heels, 

Leafht in like hounds, fhould famine, fword and fire, 
Crou.h for employment. Shakefpeare's Henry V. 

They fawn and crouch to men of parrs, whom they cannot 
ruin ; quote them, when they are prefent ; and, when they 
are abfent. Ileal their jells. Dryden' s /lurengzebe, Pref. 

Too well the vigour of that arm they know ; 

They lick the dull, and crouch beneath their fatal foe. Dryd. 

Your lh.imcful (lory fhall record of me. 

The men all crouch’d, and left a woman free. Dryd. In. Emp. 

CROUP, n.f. [crouppe, French.] 

1. The rump of a fowl. 

7 'he buttocks of a horfe. 


2. 


Croup a/des. n.f. [from croup.] Are higher leaps than thofe 
of corvcts, that keep the fore and hind quarters of the horfe 
in an equal height, fo that he trufles his legs under his belly 
without yerking, or (hooting his fhoes. Farrier’s Di£l. 

CROW. n.f. [epape, Saxon ] 

1. A large black bird that feeds upon the carcaflcs of bcafts. 

The crows and choughs, that wing the midway air. 

Shew fcarcc fo grofs as beetles. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

'Fo crows he like impartial grace affords. 

And choughs and daws, and fuch republick birds. Dryden. 

?. To pluck a Crow, is to be induftrious or contentious about 
that which is of no value. 

If you difputc, we muft even pluck a ertnv about it. 

L'EJlrange, Fable J. 

Rcfolve before we go. 

That you and I muft pull a crow. Hudlbras, p. ii. cant. ii. 

3. A piece of iron ufed as a lever ; as the Latins called a hook 


con us. 


up. 


It is ufed in 
Military Di£l • 
I have crowed, v. ft. 


The crow is ufed as a lever to lift up the ends of great 
heavy timber, when either a bauk or a rowler is to be laid 
under it, and then they thruft the claws between the ground 
and the timber ; and laying a bauk, or fome fuch fluff, behind 
the aow, they draw the other end of the Ihank backwards, 
and fo raife the timber. Moxon's Mech. Exer. 

Get me an iron crow, and bring it ftraight 
Unto my cell. Shakejpeare' s Romeo and Juliet. 

Againft the gate employ your crows of iron. Southern. 

4 - [r rom crow.] The voice of a cock, or the noife which he 
makes in his gaiety. 

Crowfoot, n.f. [from crow and foot ; in Latin, ranunculus.] 

I he flower confifts of feveral leaves, which expand in 
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form of a rofe, having a many-leaved cmpalcment: out of the 
middle of the flower rifes the pointal, which becomes a frui , 
dthcr round, cylindrical, or fp.ked; to the axis of which, as 
a placenta, adhere many naked feeds. 7 he fpecies arefixteen, 
of which eleven were brought originally from I urkc) . 
Cro'wfoot. n.f [from rme and/,:/.] A caltrop or piece of 
fton with four points, two, three, or four inches long; fo 
that, whatever way it falls, one point is 
war for incommoding the cavalry. 

To Crow, preterit. 1 crew, or crowed-, 

,. T^'makfThT noife which a cock makes in gaiety, or de- 

^ anCC 'But even then the morning cock crew load. Shakef Ham. 

Diogenes called an ill phyfician, cock. Why ? faith he. 
Diogenes anfwcred, Bccaufe when you crew, men ufe to 
rifc b Bacon, Apophth. 284. 

That the lyon trembles at the cr-wing of the cock, king 
James, upon trial, found to be fabulous. • HaktwtlL 

Within this homeftead liv’d, without a peer 
For crowing loud, the noble Chanticleer, ^ 

So hight her cock. Dryden s Fab.cs. 

2. To boaft ; to bully ; to vapour ; to bluftcr; to fwagger. 
CROWD, n.f. [cpu«, Saxon.] 

1. A multitude confufedly preffed together. 

2. A promifeuous mcdly, without order or diftin£lion. 

He could then compare the confufion of a multitude to that 
tumult he had obferved in the Icarian fea, daftiing and break- 
ing among its crowd of i Hands. Effay on Homer . 

3. The vulgar ; the populace. 

He went not with the crowd to fee a fhrine, 

But fed us, by the way, with food divine. Dryden' s Fables. 

4. [from erwth , W elfh.J A fiddle. 

His fiddle is your proper purchafe. 

Won in the fervice of the churches ; 

And by your doom muft be allow’d 

To be, or be no more, a crowd. tludibras, p. i. cant . 2, 
To Crowd, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. 'Fo fill with confufed multitudes. 

A mind which is ever crowding its memory with things 
which it learns, may cramp the invention itfelf. Watts. 

2. To prefs elofe together. 

The time mifordcr’d, doth in common fenfe 
Crowd us and crufli us to this monftrous form. 

To hold our fafety up. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. p. ii. 

It feems probable, that the fea doth ftill grow narrower 
from age to age, and finks more within its channel and the 
bowels of the earth, according as it can make its way into 
all thofe fubterrancous cavities, and crowd the air out of 
them. Burnet's Theory of Ere Eartbt 

As the mind itfelf is thought to take up no fpace, fo its 
adlions feem to require no time; but many of them feem to 
be crowded into an inftant. Locke. 

. Thdn let us fill 

This little interval, this paufe of life. 

With aii the virtues we can crowd into it. Addifon’ s Cate'. 

3. To incumber by multitudes. 

How fhort is life ! Why will vain courtiers toil, 

And crowd a vainer monarch for a fmile? Granville. 

4. To Crowd Sail. [A fea phrafe.j To fpread wide the fails 
upon the yards. 

To Crowd, v. n. 

1. To fwarm ; to be numerous and confufed. 

They follow their undaunted king ; 

Crowd through their gates ; and in the fields of light, 

The fhocking fquadrons meet in mortal fight. Dryd. Virgil. 

2. To thruft among a multitude. 

A mighty man, had not fome cunning fin, 

Amidft fo many virtues, crowded in. Cowley s Davideis. 
Cro'wder. n. f. [from crowd.] A fiddler. 

Chevy-chafe fung by a blind crowder. Sidney . 

Cro'wkeeper. n.f. [crow and keep.] A fcarecrow. The 
following paffage is controverted. 

That fellow handles his bow like a crcwkeeper. Sbakrfpeare. 
CROWN, n.f. [ccuronne, Fr. kreone, Dut. corona, Latin.] 

1. 7 'he ornament of the head which denotes imperial and regal 
dignity. 

If thou be a king, where is thv crown ? 

— My crown is in my heart, not on my head : 

My crown is call’d content ; 

A crown it is that fcldom kings enjoy. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
Look down, you gods, 

And on this couple drop a bleffed croum. Shakefp. Tempejl. 

I would the college of the cardinals 
Would chufe him pope, and carry him to Rome, 

And fet the triple crown upon his head. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

Edward put to death a citizen. 

Only for faying, he would make his fon 
Heir to the crown. Shakefpeare's Richard ffl. 

A garland. 

Receive a crown for thy well- ordering of the fcaft. 

Ecclus. xxxii. 2. 

3. Reward 


2 . 
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3. Reward ; honorary diftinclion. 

They do it to obtain a corruptible crnun , but we an incor- 
ruptible. j Cor. ix. 25. 

Let merit crowns , and juftice laurels give. 

But let me happy by your pit) live. Dry den’s Epifilcs. 

4. Regal power ; royalty. 

1 he fucccllion of a crown in feveral countries, places it on 
different heads. Locke. 

5. The top of the head. 

If he awake, 

1-rom toe to crown he’ll fill our fkins with pinches; 

Make as ftrangc fluff. ShakeJ'peare’ s 7 empefl. 

While his head w as working upon this thought, the toy 
took him in the crown to laid for the fongfter. L’Ejirange. 

Behold ! if fortune, or a miftrefs frowns, 

Some plunge in bufmefs, others fave their crowns. Pope. 

6. The top of any thing ; as, of a mountain. 

Upon the crown o’ th’ cliff', what thing was that 
Which parted from you ? Sbakefpcare’s King Lear. 

Huge trunks of trees, fell’d from the fteepy crown 
Of the bare mountains, roll with ruin down. Dryden’s /En. 

7. Part of the hat that covers the head. 

I once opened a remarkable atheroma : it was about 
as big as the crown of a man’s hat, and lay underneath the 
pe&oral mufcle. ' Sharp’s Surgery. 

8. A piece of money, anciently ftamped with a crown; five 
/hillings. 

T ruft not to your fervants, who may mifiead you, or mif- 
mform you, by which they may perhaps gain a few crowns. 

Bacon s Advice to Fitters. 

But he that can eat beef, and feed on bread which is fo 
brown. 

May fatisfy his appetite, and owe no man a crown. Suckling. 
An ounce of filver, whether in pence, groats, or crown- 
pieccs, flivers or ducatuons, or in bullion, is, and eternally 
will be, of equal value to any other ounce of filver. Locke. 

9. Honour ; ornament ; decoration ; excellence ; dignity. 

Much experience is the crown of old men. Ecclus. xxv. 6. 
Therefore my brethren, dearly beloved, and longed for, my 
joy and crown, Hand faff in the Lord. Philip, iv. 1. 

10. Completion ; accompliflimcnt. 

Crown-imperial, n.f. [corona imperialis, Lat.] A plant. 
The flowers confiff of fix leaves, are bell-fhaped, and hang 
downwards: thefe are ranged, as it were, into a crown, 
above which appears a great bufh of leaves. The pointal of 
the flower becomes an oblong fruit, winged, and divided into 
three cells, filled with flat feeds. It hath a coated root, fur- 
niflied with fibres at the bottom. Miller. 

To Crown, v. a. [from the noun.] 

Jt. To invert with the crown or regal ornament; 

Had you not come upon your cue, my lord, 

William lord Hartings had pronounc’d your part; 

I mean your voice for crowning of the icing. Shake/. R. III. 

Her who faireft docs appear. 

Crown her queen of all the year. Drydeu's Indian Emperor. 

2. To cover, as with a crown. 

Umbro, the prieft, the proud Marrabians led, 

And peaceful olives crown’d his hoary head. Drydeu’s fan. 

3. To dignify; to adorn; to make illuftrious. 

Thou haft made him a little lower than the angels, and hart 
crowned him with glory and honour. P/ viii. 5. 

She (hall be, to the happinefs of England, 

An aged princcfs ; many days fhall fee her. 

And yet no day without a deed to crown it. Shake/. //.VIII. 

4; To reward ; to rccompenfe. 

Urge your fucccfs ; deferve a lafting name. 

She’ll crown a grateful and a conftant flame. Ro/common. 

5. To complete; to perfect. 

The lafting and crowning privilege, or rather property of 
friendfhip, is conftancy. South’s Sermons. 

6. To terminate; to finifli. 

All thefe a milk-white honeycomb furround. 

Which in the midft the country banquet crown’d. Dryden. 

Cro'wnglass. n.J. The fineft fort of window-giafs. 

Cro'wnpost. n.J. A port, which, in fome buildings, ftands 
upright in the middle, between two principal rafters. 

Cro'wnscab. n./. A ftinking filthy fcab, that breeds round 
about the earners of a horfe’s hoof, and is a cancerous and 
painful fore. Farrier s Difl. 

Cro'wnwheel. n. / The upper' wheel of a watch next the 
balance, which is driven by it. 

Cro^wnworks. n. / [In fortification.] Bulwarks advanced 
towards the field to gain fome hill or riling ground. Harris. 

Cro'wnet. n.J [from crown.] 

1. The fame with coronet. 

2. In the following paflage it feems to fignify chief end ; laft 
purpofc ; probably from finis coronal opus. 

Oh, this falfe foul of Egypt ! this gay charm ! 

Whofe eye beck’d forth my wars, and call’d them home ; 
Whofc bofom was my crownet , my chief end ; 

Like a right gipfy hath, at fall and loofe, 

Beguil'd me to the very heart of lofs. Shak. Ant. and C/cop- 


In this the crl’ftals 
l Woodward’s F 0 /r 
[crux crucis, Latin.] Tranfverfe; interfecling 


Cro'ylstone. n.f. Cryftallized cauk. 
are fmall. 

Cru'cial. adj. 
one another. 

Whoever has feen the practice of the crucial incifion, muft 
be fenfible of the falfe reafoning ufed in its favour. y Short 

To Cru ciate, v. a. [crude, Latin.] To torture; to tor- 
ment ; to excruciate. 

Cru'cible. n./ [crucibulum, low Latin.] A chy mill’s melt- 
ing pot, made of earth ; fo called, bccaufe they were formerly 
marked with a crofs. " 

Take a quantity' of good filver, and put it in a crucible or 
melting crufe, and fet them on the fire, well covered round 
^ about with coals. Peacham on Drawing. 

Cruci'fekous. adj. [crux and fiero, Latin.] Bearing t:e 
crofs. D ia 

Cru'cifier. n./. [from cruci/y.] He that infiidls the punrlh- 
ment of crucifixion. 

Vifible judgments were executed on Chrill’s ermifiers. 

Hammond on Fundamentals. 

Cru'cifix. n.f. [crucifixus, Latin.] A reprefentation in pic- 
ture or ftatuary of our Lord’s paiTion. 

There ftands at the upper end of it a large crucifix , very 
much efteemed. The figure of our Saviour rcprcfcnis him in 
his laft agonies of death. Addi/on on Italy. 

Crucifixion, n.f. [from crucifixus, Latin.] '1 he punilh- 
ment of nailing to a crofs. 

This earthquake, according to the opinion of many learned 
men, happened at our Saviour’s crucifixion. Addi/on on Italy. 

Cru'ciform. adj. [crux and /onna, Latin.] Having the form 
of a crofs. 

To CRU'CIKY. v.a. [crucifigo, Latin ] To put to death by 
nailing the hands and feet to a crofs fet upright. 

They cruci/y to themfelves the fon of God afrelh, and put 
him to an open fhame. Heir. vi. 6. 

But to the crofs he nails thy enemies. 

The law that is againft thee, and the fins 

Of all mankind, with him there cruci/y d. Milt. Par. Ltfi. 

Cruci'ge rous. adj. [ cruciger , Latin.] Bearing the crofs. 

CRUD. n./. [commonly written curd. See Curd.] A concre- 
tion of any liquid into hardnefs or fliffnefs ; coagulation. 

CRUDE, adj. [crudus, Latin.] 

1 . Raw ; not fubdued by fire. 

2. Not changed by any procefs or preparation. 

Common crude fait, barely diffolved in common aquafirtis, 
will give it power of working upon gold. Boyle on Fluidity. 

Fermented liquors have quite different qualities from the 
plant itfelf ; for no fruit, taken crude , has the intoxicating qua- 
lity of wine. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

3. Harlh ; unripe. 

A juice fo crude as cannot be ripened to the degree of nou- 
rifhment. Bacon’s Natural tiiftny, N . 63:. 

4. Unconccxftcd ; not well digefted in the flomach. 

While the body, to be converted and altered, is too firong 
for the efficient that fhould convert or alter it, whereby it re- 
fifteth and holdcth faft, in fome degree, the firft form or coii- 
fiftence, it is, all that while, crude and inconcodl ; and the 
procefs is to be called crudity anti inconccuSlion. Br.c. Nat. Ihjl. 

5. Not brought to perfeflion ; unfinifhed ; immature. 

In a moment up they turned, 

Wide the celeftial foil ; and faw beneath 
Th’ originals of nature, in their crude 
Conception. Milton’s Par adi/e Lojl, b. vi. 

6. Having indigefted notions. 

Deep vers’d in books, and {hallow in himfelf, 

Crude, or intoxicate, collecting toys. Milter.’ s Paradi/e Reg. 

7. Indigefted; not fully concotftcd in the intellect. 

Others, whom mcer ambition fires, and dole 
Of provinces abroad, which they have feign'd 
To their crude hopes, and 1 as amply promis’d. B John/on. 
What peradventurc m3y feem full to me, may appear very 
crude and maimed to a ftranger. Digby on the Soul, Dedicat. 

Abfurd cxprelfions, crude abortive thoughts, 

All the lewd legions of exploded faults. Ro/common. 

Cru'dely. adv. [from crude.] Unripely; without due pre- 
paration. 

Th’ advice was true; but fear had feiz’d the moil, 

And all good counfel is on cowards loft : 

The quetlion crudely put, to fhun delay, 

’Twas carry’d by the major part to flay. Dryden. 

Cru'deness. n. /. [from crude.] Unripenefs; indigeftion. 

Cru'dity. n. / [from crude.] Indigeftion; inconcoition. 
They are very temperate, whereby they prevent indigeition 
and crudities, and confequently putrefcenccof humours. Brown. 

A diet of vifeid aliment creates flatulency .and crudities m 
the ftomach. Ariut mot. 

2. Unripenefs; want of maturity. 

To Cru'dle. v. a. [a word of uncertain etymology.] 
coagulate; to congeal. 

I felt my cruel led blood 

Congeal with fear; my hair with horrour flood. Dryd-Fn. 
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ThcGelcns ufe it, when, for drink and food; 

They mix their cradled milk with horfes blood. Dryd. V irgi 
Cru'd v. adj [from cried ] 

1 . Concreted ; coagulated. 

His cruel wounds with crudy blood congeal’d, 

They binden up fo wifely as they may. Fairy S%uecn, b. i. 

2. [from crude ] Raw; chill. 

Sherris fack afeends into the brain ; dries me there all the 
fooliffi, dull, and crudy vapours which environ it. Shakc/peare. 
CRUEL, adj. [cruel, french; crudelis, Latin.] 

1. PlcafcJ with hurting others ; inhuman; hard-hearted; with- 
out pity ; without companion ; favage ; barbarous ; un- 
relenting. 

If wolves had at thy gate howl’d that ftern time. 

Thou fhould’fl have (aid. Go, porter, turn the key; 

All cruci’s elfe fubferib’d. Shakc/peare’ s King Lear. 

If thou art that cruel god, whofe eyes 
Delight in blood, and human facrifice. Dryden’s Ind. Emp. 
[Of things.] Bloody; mifchievoUs; deftru£tive; caufing 


2 . 


pain. 


Confider mine enemies 5 for they are many, and they hate 
me with cruel hatred. Pj xxv. 1 9. 

We beheld one of the crue/eft fights between two knights, 
that ever hath adorned the moll martial ftory. Sidney , b. ii. 

Cku'elly. adv. [from cruel.] In a cruel manner; inhumanly; 
barbaroufly. 

He relies upon a broken reed, that not only bafely fails, but 
alfo cruelly pierces the hand that refts upon it. South’s Sermon. 
Since yoU deny him entrance, he demands 
His wife, whom cruelly you hold in bands. Dryd. Aurengz. 

CruElnb-ss. n. /. [from cruel.] Inhumanity; cruelty. 

But (he more cruel, and more favage wild. 

Than either lion or the lionefs, 

Shames not to be with guiltlefs blood defil’d ; 

She taketh glory in her cruclne/s. Spen/er, Sonnet 20. 

Cru'elty n. /. [a teautc, French.] Inhumanity; i’avagenefi; 
barbarity. 

'I he cruelty and envy of the people; 

Permitted by our daftard nobles. 

Have fuffer’d me by the voice of flaves to be 

hoop d out of Rome. Shakc/peare’ s Corlolanus . 

There were great changes in the world by the revolutions 
of empire, the cruelties of conquering, and the calamities of 
enflaved nations. Temple. 

Cru enta ie. adj. [cruentatus, Latin.] Smeared with blood. 
Atomical aporrheas pafs from the cruentate cloth or weapon 


A vial 


Glanv. 
for 


vinegar 


Seep/, c. 24. 
or oyl. 


Swi/t. 


to the wound. 

Crij'et. n./ [kruicke, Dutch.] 

With a ftopple. 

Within thy reach I fet the vinegar 1 
And fill’ci the cruet with the acid tide. 

While pepper-water worms thy bait fupply’d. 

Cruise, n./. [kriiikc, Dutch.] A fmall cup. 

I have not a cake, but an handful of meal in a barrel, and 
a little oil in a crui/e. 1 Kings , xvii. 12. 

1 he train prepare a crui/e of curious mold, 

A crui/e of fragrance, form’d of burnifh’d gold. Pope’s DdjT. 
CRUISE. n.J. [croj'e, l’r. from the original crui/ers, who 

A voyage 


bore the crofs, and plundered only infidels ] 
fearch of plunder. 

To Cruise, v. n. [from the noun.] Te rove over the fca 


in 


To Cru'mble. v. n. To fall into fmall pieces. 

T here is fo hot a fummer in mv brain. 

That all my bowels crumble up to duft. Shakt/p. King John. 

Nor is the profit fmall the peafant makes. 

Who fmooths with harrow, or who pounds with rakes. 

The crumbling clods. Dryden . Georg . 

Ambition figh'd : Ihe found it vain to trufl 
The faithlefs column, and the crumbling buft. Pope’s Epifi . 
If the ftonc is brittle, it will often crumble , and pafs in the 
form of gravel. A< buthnot on Diet. 

What houfe, when its materials crumble, 

Muft not inevitably tumble ? Swij't. 

For the little land that remains; provifion is made by the 
late a£l againft popery, that it will daily crumble away, bwi/t. 
Cru'menaI. n.J'. [from crumtntr, Latin.] A purfe. 

The fat ox, that woon ligye in the flail, 

Is now faft flailed in her crumenal. Spenjer’s PaJI ora’s. 

Cru'mmy. adj. [from cum.] Soft. 

CRUMP, adj. [qiump, Saxon ; krom, Dutch ; krumm , Germ.] 
Crooked in the back. 

When the workman took mcafurc of him, he was crump 
fhouldercd, and the right fide higher than the left L’Ejlremgc. 
To Cru'mple. v.a. [from crump ; or corrupted from rumple , 
rcmpe.en , Dutch.] To draw into wrinkles ; to crufli together 
. in complications. 

Sir Roger alighted from his horfe, and expofing his palm to 
two or three that flood by him, they crumpled it into ail fhapes; 
and diligently fcanned every wrinkle that could be made. AddiJ'. 
Cru'mpling. n./. A fmall degenerate apple. 

To Crunk. 1 t vi r>-n 

To Cru'nkle. S V ■ T ° Cry hke a Crane ' Dt£lm 

Cru'pper. n. / [from croupe, Fr. the buttocks of the horfe.] 
T hat part of the horfeman’s furniture that reaches from the 
faddle to the tail. 

Clitophon had received fuch a blow, that he had loft the 
reins of his horfe, with his head Weil nigh touching the .r up- 
per of the horfe. Sidney. 

Where have you left the money that I gave you ? 

Oh — fixpcnce, that I had a W ednefdajr laft. 

To pay the faddler for my miftrefs’ crupper. Shakc/peare. 

Full oft the rivals met, and neither (par’d 
His utmofl force, and each forgot to ward : 

T he head of this was to the faddle bent. 

The other backward to the crupper lent. Dryden: 

Cru'r al. adj. [from crus cruris, Latin.] Belonging to the leg. 
The fliarpnefs of the teeth, and the ftrengch of the crural 
mufcles in lions and tygers, are the caufe of the great and 
habitual immorality of 'thofe animals. Arbuthnot. 

Crusa'de. \ r c r. 

Crusa'do. \ J ' SeeCR0ISAnE - 

1. An expedition againft the infidels. 

2. A coin (lamped with a crofs. 

Believe me, I had rather have loft my purfe 
Full of cru/adoes. Shake/pearc’s Othello. 

Cruse. Sec Cruise. 

A S nT T rVr",'^ A goldfmith’s melting pot. Philips, 

I o CRUSH, v. a. [ ecra/er , French.] 

1. To prefs between two oppolite bodies ; to fqueeze. 

You fpcak him far 


in 


fearch of opportunities to plunder ; to wander on the fea 
without any certain courfc. 

Cru'iser. n.f [from crui/e.] One that 
in fearcl) of plunder. 

Amongft the crui/ers it was complained, that their furecons 

n ;™, tou aa, '' c l n amputating fractured members. IP it man. 

cKi. j’tLSr"’ 1 Dutch > w '" / > 

1 . The foft part of bread ; not the cruft. 

I akc of manchet about three ounces, the crumb only thin 
cut ; and let it be boiled in milk ’till it grow to a pulp. Bacon. 

2. A (mall particle or fragment of bread. 

More familiar grown, the table crums 
Attraft bis {lender feet. Tlom/on's Winter, /. 2 c 

lo Crumble, v.a. [from crumb.] To break into final] 
pieces ; to comminute; 

Flcfh is but the glafs which holds the duft 
I hat meafures all our time, which alfo (hall 
Be crumbled into duft. Herbert 

He with his bare wand can unthread thy joints. 

And crumble all thy fincwsv AT It t 

pa 7 :clli 'u S and fubdividin S of inheritances, 7 n 

f r U \ ey bccame fo dividcd and crumbled, that 
thcrcw crc f,. lV p cr f ons of abIe cftatcs HaUsCom Lav/0 rj. ' 

and n r h r Cfani n time VVeWCrt: crumbhd *nto various faciioifs 

by - i,ucrcftsi 

. be °, tbor i 1,1,1 leaves three hundred pounds a year to the 
P iflcd f CbUrC1 ’ which tbree hundred pounds, by another ad 
£tt n yCarS n g °’ thC ' VCan divide hkewife / and crumble 
Vol. I. hUr Wd and plcafure wil1 dif P of e of than. Swi/t. 


roves upon the fea foot againft the wall. 


I don’t extend him, fir: within himfelf 
Crujh hint together, rather than unfold 
His meafure fully. Shakt/peare’s Cymleline. 

1 he afs thruft herfelf unto the wall, and ' crujhed Balaam’s 


• urn. xxi 1. 25. 


2 . 


Bacchus that firft, from out the purple grape, 

Crujh’ d the fweet poifon of milufed wine. * Milt. Par. Left. 

I fought and fell like one, but death deceiv’d me: 

I wanted weight of feeble A'loors upon me. 

To crujh my foul out. Dryden’s Don Scbaftian. 

1 o prels with violence. 

When loud winds from different quarters n.fh, 

Vaft clouds encount'ring, one another crujh. Waller. 

. To overwhelm ; to beat down. 

Put in their hands thy bruifing irons of wrath, 

That they may crujh down; with a heavy fall, 

Th' ufurping helmets of our adverfaries ! Shake/. Rich. lit 
T he fad weight of fuch ingratitude 
Will crujh me into earth; 

Vain is the force of man, and hcav’n’s as vain, 

_To crujh the pillars which the pile fullaih. Dsydens Mn. 
1 o fubdue ; to deprefs ; to difpirit. 

They ufe them to plague their enemies, or to opprefs and crujh 
fome of their own too ftubborn freeholders. Spen/er on Ireland. 

. Aline emulation 

Hath not that honour in’t it had ; for 
I thought to crujh him in an equal force. 

True fword to fword. Shake/; care’s Corlolanus. 

I his act 

Shall bruife the head of Satan, crujh his ftrength. 

Defeating fin and death; his two main aims. Milt. Pa Loft 

f J V hat Ca " thit ma " fear >, wb ° takes care to plcafe a Being 
that is fo able to crujh all las adverfaries? a Being that can 

6 B divert 
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divert any misfortune from befalling him, or turn any fuch 
misfortune to his advantage ? Addifon s Guardian , N°. 1 07. 

To Crush, v.n. To be condenfed ; to come in a clofe body. 
Poverty, cold wind, and crujhing rain. 

Beat keen and heavy on thy tender years. Tbomf Autumn. 
Crush, n.f. [from the verb.] A collifion. 

Thou (halt flourifli in immortal youth. 

Unhurt amidft the war of elements. 

The wrecks of matter, and the crujb of worlds . Addif.Cato. 
CRUST, n.f. [crujla, Latin.] 

1 . Any (hell, or external coat, by which any body is enveloped. 

I have known the ftatuc of an emperor quite hid under a 
crujl of drofs. Addifon on Ancient Medals. 

2. An incruftation ; collection of matter into a hard body. 

Were the river a confufion of never fo many different bo- 
dies, if they had been all actually diflolved, they would at 
lead have formed one continued cruft ; as we fee the Icorium 
of metals always gathers into a folid piece. AddiJ'on on Italy. 

The vifcuous cruft (tops the entry of the chyle into the 
laiftcals. Arbuthnot on Aliments-. 

3. The cafe of a pye made of meal, and baked. 

He was never buffered to go abroad, for fear of catching 
cold : w’hen he fhould have been hunting down a buck, he 
was by his mother’s fide learning how to feafon it, or put it in 
cru ft, Addifon s Spectator, N°. 462. 

4. The outer hard part of bread. 

Th’ impenetrable cruft thy teeth defies, 

And petrify 'd with age, fccurcly lies. Dryden s Juv. Sat. v. 

5. A wade piece of bread. 

Y’ are liberal now ; but when your turn is fped, 

You'll wifh me choak’d with every cruft of bread. , Dryden. 
Men will do tricks, like dogs, for crufts. L'Eftrange. 
To Cr ust. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1 . To envelop ; to cover with a hard cafe. 

Why gave you me a monarch’s foul. 

And crufted it with bafe plebeian clay. Dryd. Span. Fryar. 
Nor is it improbable but that, in procefs of time, the whole 
furface of it may be crufted over, as the iflands enlarge thern- 
felves, and the banks clofe in upon them. Addifon on Italy. 
And now their legs, and breads, and bodies dood 
Crufted with bark, and hard’ning into wood. Addifon. 
In fome, who have run up to men without education, we 
may obferve many great qualities darkened and eclipfed ; their 
minds are crufted ova, like diamonds in the rock. Belton. 

2. To foul with concretions. . 

If your madcr hath many mudy, or very foul and crufted 
bottles, let thofe be die firft you truck at the next alehouic. 

Swift's Directions to the But Ur. 

To Crust, v. n. To gather or contract a cruft; to gam a 

hard covering. . 

I contented myfelf with a plaidcr upon the place that was 
burnt, which crufted and healed in very few days. Temple. 
Crusta'ceous. adj. [from cruft a, Lat.] Shelly, with joints ; 
not tcdaceous ; not with one continued uninterrupted (hell. 
Lobder is cruftaceous , oyder teftaceous. 

It is true that there are fome (hells, fuch as thofe of lobders, 
crabs, and others of cruftaceous kinds, that are very rarely 
found at land. Woodwards Natural Hftory. 

Crust a Veous ness, n.f [from cruftaceous .] I he quality o( 

having jointed (hells. 

Cru'stjly. adv. [from crafty.} Pecvifhly ; fnappidny. 
Cru'stiness. n.f. [from crafty.] 

1. The quality of a crud. 

?.. Pecvidinefs ; morofenefs. 

Crusty, adj. [from cruft.] 

1 . Covered with a crud. . ... j 

The e<rg itfelf deferves our notice : its parts within, and its 

crufty coat without, are admirably well fitted for the buf.ncfs 
of incubation. Derhams Pbyfteo-Theo/ogy. 

2. Sturdy; inorofe; fnappifh: a low word. , A 

CRUTCH, n.f. [crcecia, Ital. crocc, b r. crude, Cerm.J 

fupport ufed by cripples. , 

Ah, thus king Henry throws away h.s crutch. 

Before his legs be firm to bear his body. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 

Beauty doth varnifh age, as if new born, 

And gives the crutch the cradle’s infancy. Shakefpeare. 

Hence, therefore, thou nice crutch : 

A fcaly gauntlet now, with joints of dee , 

Mud glove this hand. Shakcfpcare s Henry TV. t.u. 

On theft now crutches let them learn to walk. Dryd. Gear. 
This fair defe£t, this helplefs aid i call d wife, 

The bending crutch of a decrepit life. Uryclcn. 

At bed a crutch that lifts the weak along, 

Supports the feeble, but retards the drong. Smith. 

The dumb (hall fing, the lame his crutch fore o 
And leap exulting like the bounding roc. Po[> MeJ a j. 
To Crutch! v. .. [from To foppor. on mete as 

a cripple. 

I haden Og and Doeg to rehcarfc. 

Two fools that crutch their feeble fenfe on V«fe. Fry den. 

To CRY. v. n. [crier, French.] 

1 To fpeak with vehemence and loudnets. 
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Mcthought I heard a voice cry, deep no more! 

Macbeth, doth murthcr deep ! the innocent deep ! Shakefp. 

While his falling tears the dream fupply’d. 

Thus mourning to his mother go^defs c> yd. Dryden' s Virg. 

2. To call importunately. 

I cried, by reafon of mine affliction, unto the Lord, and he 
heard me. Jon. ii. 2. 

3. To talk eagerly or inceffantly ; to repeat continually. 

They be idle ; therefore they cry , faying let us go. Ex. v. 8. 

4. To proclaim; to make publick. 

Go and cry in the cars of Jerufalcm. Jer, ii. 2. 

The Egyptians (hall help in vain, and to no purpofe; 
therefore have I cried, concerning this, their drcngtii is to fit 
dill. If xxx. 7. 

5. To exclaim. 

Yet let them look they glory not in mifehief, 

Nor build their evils on the graves of great men ; 

For then, my guiltlefs blood mud cry aguind them. Shakefp. 
What’s the matter, 

That in the fevcral places of the city 

You cry againd the noble fenate. Shakcfpcare' s Coriolauus. 

If dreffmg, miltrefling, and compliment, 

Take up thy day, the fun himlclf will cry 
Againd thee. Herbert. 

Lyfimachus having obtained the favour of feeing his (hips 
and machines, furprifed at the contrivance, cried out that they 
were built with more than human art. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

6. To utter lamentations. 

We came crying hither : 

Thou know’d, the fird time that we fmell the air. 

We wawle and cry. Shakcfpcare' 1 King Lear. 

Behold, my fervants (hall fing for joy of heart ; but ye 
(hall cry for forrow of heart, and (hall howl tor vexation of 
fpirit. Ij- ^ XV- * 4 " 

When any great evil has been upon philofophers, they cer- 
tainly figh and groan as pitifully, and cry out as loud, as other 
mcn> TillotJ n, Sermon v. 

7. To fquall, as an infant. 

Should fome god tell me, that fhould I be born. 

And cry again, his offer 1 (bould fcorn. Denham. 

Thus, in a darry night, fond children cry 
For the rich fpangles that adorn the (ky. Water. 

He druggies for breath, and cries for aid ; 

Then helplefs in his mother s lap is laid. Dryden s I alia. 

The child certainly knows that the wor infeed or muftard- 
fecd it refufes, is not the apple or fugar it cries for. Lode. 

8. To weep; to died tears. 

Her who dill weeps w'ith fpungy eyes. 

And her who is dry cork, and never cries. Donne, 

q. To utter an inarticulate voice, as an animal. 

He giveth to the bead his food, and to the young ravens 

which cry. P f alm r c * lvi1 ' 9 - 

The beads of the field cry alfo unto thee. Joel, 1. 20. 
10. To yelp, as a hound on a fevnt. 

Why, Bclman is as good as he, my lord ; 

He cried upon it at the ineered lofs; 

Trud me, I take him for the better dog. Shakcfpcare. 

To Cr y. v. a. To proclaim publickly fomething lod or found, 
in order to its recovery or reditution. 

She feeks, die fighs, but no where fpics him : 

Love is lod, and thus die cries him. Crajkau. 

To Cry down. v. a. 

1. To blame; to depreciate ; to decry. , 

Bavius cries down an admirable treatife of philofophy, ana 

fays there’s atheifm in it. Watts's Improvement, p. 1. o *>• 
Men of diffolutc lives cry down religion, bccaufe they would 
not be under the redraints of it. Tillotfon , Sermon 11. 

2. To prohibit. . . 

By all means cry down that unworthy courfc of latc r t '" ies » 

that they fhould pay money. Bacon's Advice to lei ici s. 

3. To overbear. 

I’ll to the king, 

And from a mouth of honour quite cry down 
This Ipfwich fellow’s infolence. Shakcfpcare s Henry V m- 
To Cry out. v. n. 

1. Ho exclaim ; to fcrcam ; to clamour. , 

They make the oppreffed to cry; they cry out hy reafon 

the arm of the mighty. . [„, 0 

With that Sufanna cried with a loud voice, and tt 

elders cried out againd her. L,l T ** 

2. To complain loudly. j 

We arc ready to cry out of an unequal managemcn , 

to blame the Divine adminidration. Atterbury s S 

3 To blame ; to ccnfurc : with of, againft, upon. 

Arc thefe tilings then neceffitie* r 
Then let us meet them like neceflUies; ei u ,i,fhtart. 

And that fame word even now cries out on us. >■ Jr*' 
Giddy cenfure 

Will then cry out of Marcius : oh, if he 

Had borne the bufinefs- ^ 

Behold, I cry out of wrong, but I am not heard, joe, xu • / 
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Tumult! fedition and rebellion, are things that the followers 

of SIS? t&VfoVS ™ro.> aukc ^‘ 

of it gladly } and where it fails them, they cry out it is matter 
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of it gladly . 
of faith, and above reafon. 
. To declare loud. 


Locke. 
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C. To be ill labour. . 

- 1 What ! is (he crying out ? — — 

-So faid her woman ; and that her fuft ranee made 

Each pang a death. Shakejpeare s henry \ III. 

To Cry up. v. a. 

1 To applaud ; to exalt ; to praifc. 

Indead of crying up all things which are brought from be- 
yond fea, let us advance the native commodities of our own 
kingdom Bacon s Advice to V u.ieis. 

The philofopher defcrvcdly fufpefted himfelt of vanity, 
\v 4 ieii cried up by the multitude. Glanvilie s ScepJ. c- 1 S. 

The aflrologer, if his predictions come to pafs, is cried up 
to the ftars from whence he pretends to draw them. South. 

They (light the ftrongeft arguments that can be brought lor 
religion, and cry up very weak ones againft it. Til -tf on's Sa m. 

He may, out of intcreft, as well as convidhon, cry up that 
for facred, which, if once trampled on and profaned, he him- 
felf cannot be fafe, nor fecurc. Locke. 

Poets, like monarchs on an Eaftcrn throne, 

Confin’d by nothing but their will alone. 

Here can cry up, and there as boldly blame. 

And, as they pleafe, give infamy or fame. JValJh. 

Thofe who are fond of continuing the war, cry up our con- 
flant fuccefs at a mod prodigious rate. Swft. 

2. To raife the price by proclamation. 

All the effect that I conceive was made by crying up. the 
pieces of eight, was to bring in much more of that fpccies, 
inftcad of others current here. Temple. 

Cry. n.f [*77, French.] 

1. Lamentation; (hrick; fcreain. 

And all the firft-born in the land of Egypt (hall die, and 
there (hail be a great cry throughout all the land. Exod. xi. 5. 

2. Weeping; mourning. 

3. Clamour ; outcry. 

Amazement feizes all ; the general cry 
Proclaims Laocoon juftly doom’d to die. Dryden s Virg. Ain. 
Thefe narrow and fclfifh views have fo great an influence in 
this cry, that there are fcveral of my fellow freeholders who 
fancy the church in danger upon the rifing of bank-dock. Add. 

4. Exclamation of triumph or wonder, or any other pailion. 

In popilh countries fome impoftor cries out, a miracle ! a 
miracle ! to confirm the deluded vulgar in their errours ; and 
fo the cry goes round, without examining into the cheat. Swift. 

5. Proclamation. 

b. The hawkers proclamation of wares to be fold in the ftrcct ; 

as, the cries of London. 

7. Acclamation ; popular favour. 

'1 he cry went once for thee. 

And dill it might, and yet it may again. Shakefpeare. 

R Voice; utterance; manner of vocal ex predion. 

Sounds alfo, befides the diftinit cries of birds and beads, 
arc modified by diverfity of notes of different length, put to- 
gether, which make that complex idea called tune. Locke. 
5. importunate call. 

Pray not thou for this people, neither lift up cry nor ptayer 
for them. Jer. vii. 1 v, 

10. Yelping of dogs. 

He fcorns the dog, refolves to try 
The combat next ; but if their cry 
Invades again his trembling ear, 

He ftrait refumes his wonted care. Waller. 

it» Yell; inarticulate noife. 

There (hall be the noife of a cry from the fifhgate, and ail 
howling from the fecond, and a great cradling from the hiJls. 

Zcpb. i. to. 

1 2. A pack of dogs. 

About her middle round, 

A cry of hell-hounds never ceafing bark’d, Mill. Par. Left. 

You common cry of curs, whofc breath 1 hate 
As reek o’ th’ rotten fens ; whofe loves I prize 
As the dead carcafles of unburied men, 

That do corrupt my air. Shakcfpcare' s Coriolauus. 

Cry’ai.. n.f. The heron. Ainfworth. 

Cry'er. Sec Crier. 

Cry'er. n.f. A kind of hawk called the falcon gentle, an 
enemy to pigeons, and very fwift. Ainfworth. 

CRY'P riCAL. 1 adj. [xft/j. : ,a.] Hidden; fecret; occult; pri— 
CRY'P 1ICK. J vatc; unknown; not divulged. 

The ftudents of nature, confcious of her more cryftick 
ways of working, refolve many ((range cffccls into the near 
efikicncy of fecond caufcs. Glanvilie’ s Apology. 

Speakers, whofe chief buiinefs is to amufe or delight, do 


not confine themfelyes to arty natural order, but in a JjJ 
or hidden method adapt every thing to ?hcir en^ H 
Cn vertically, adu. [from trypncal] Occultly , lecrcny 
perhajs in the following; example, the author might have 

W wTt2e the word acid in a familiar fenfe, without aypti- 
4 diSnguilhing it from thofe fapors that are a-knyo 

Crypto'graphy. n.f [*ft~% and -,&».] 

1. The act of writing fecret chataiilers. 

2 Secret charaeders; C'ThPJ- Enigmatical lan- 

CKvrToYoGY. n.f [-v^ 1 " anu ' J 

guage. 

-4 n r 4y colour bodi„. 
of regularly angular figures, compofcd ot iimple, not hl.i- 
mentous plates, not flexile or ciaftick, g! vll1 S . IC a".',* 
not fermenting with acid roenltrua, and I calcining 1 & 

fire. There are many various fpccies of it produced ,n dif- 
ferent parts of the globe. , . Hi ! c, ‘ 

I (land cry/lal bears a red heat without lofing its tranfpa- 
rency, and in a very intenfe heat calcines without ful.on: 
deeped a dav or two in water, it lofcs its natural pohth . 
rubbed on cloth, it attrads draws, like amber Chambers. 

If, and cryjlal is a genuine (par, of an extreme y pure, clear, 
and fine texture, feldom either blcrai(hed with flaws or fpots, 
or ftained with any other colour. It is always an oblique 
parallelopiped of fix planes, and found from a quarter ot an 
inch to three inches in diameter. It is moderately heavy, but 
very foft, and is eafily ferated with a pin. It very treciy ca - 
cines into a pure, but opaque white. It is found in the llland 
of Iceland, and in many parts of Germany and Prance A 
remarkable property of this body, which has much employ ed 
the writers on opticks, is its double refradlion ; fo that it it 
be laid over a black line, drawn on paper, two lines appear 
in the place of one, of the fame colour and thickncfs, and 
running parallel to one another at a (ijwll diftance. . j :d.. 

Water, as it feems, turneth into cryftah, as i» feen in divers 
caves, where the cryjlal hangs in ftilliciaiis. Bacon s Phyj. Ban. 

If cryjlal be a done, it is net immediately concreted by the 
efficacy of cold, but rather by a mineral fpirit. Brown. 

Cryjlal is certainly known, and diftinguilhed by die degree of 
its diaphaneity and of its retraction, as alio o;^ its bardnefs, 
which are ever the fame. IVoodward s Math. Foft. 

3. Cryjlal is alfo ufed for a factitious body cad in theglafs-boufcs, 
called alfo cryjlal glafs, which is carried to a degree of per- 
fection beyond the common glafs ; though it comes far (liort 
of the whitenefs and vivacity of the natural cryjlal. Chambers. 

4. Cryjlals [in chymiftry] exprefs falts or other matters (hot or 

congealed in manner of cryjlal Chambers . 

If the mendruum be overcharged, within a (hort time 
the metais will (hoot into certain cryjials. Bacon . 

Cry'stal. adj. 

1. Confiding of crvdal. 

Then, Jupiter, thou king of Gods, 

Thy cryjlal window ope, look out. Shakefpeare' s Cymlcltne. 

2. Bright; clear; tranlparent; lucid; pellucid. 

In groves wc live, and lie on moffy beds 

By cryjlal dreams, that murmur through the meads. Dtyden. 
Crystalline, adj. [cryftatlinus, Latin.] 

1 . Confiding of crvdal. 

Mount eagle to my palace cr ftalline. Shakefp. Cymbelint. 

We provided ourlclves with fome finall rc'ceivcis, blown of 
cryftalline glafs. B y.e’s Spring of the Air. 

2. Bright; clear; pellucid; tranfparent. 

The clarifying of water is an experiment tending to the 
health ; befides the pleafure of the eye, when water is ■cryftal- 
line. It is effected by calling in and placing pebbles at the 
head of the current, that the water may drain through them. 

Bacon s Natural Hift.n, N u . 7. 
He on the wings of cherub rode fublime 
On the cryjialline Iky, in faphir thron’d 
Uludrious far and wide. Milton' s Paradfe Loft, b. vi. 

Crystalline Humour, n. f. The fecond humour of the ey’e, 
that lies immediately next to the aqueous behind the uvea, 
oppofite to the papilla, nearer to the forepart than the back- 
part of the globe. 1 1 is the lead of the humours, but much 

more folid than any of them. Its figure, which is convex on 
both fides, refembles two unequal fegments of fpheres, of 
which the mod convex is on its backfide, which makes a fmall 
cavity in the glaffy humour in which it lies. It is covered 
with a fine coat, called aranca. 

The parts of the eve arc made ernvex, and efpecially 
the ctyjlalline humour, which is of a lenticular figure, convex 
on both (ides. Roy on the Creation. 

CrystallizaTion. n.f [from cryftaUize.] Congelation in;* 
cryftals. 

Such a combination of faline particles as refembles -the 
form of a cry dal, varioufly modified, according to the nature 
and texture of the falts. The method is by diffolving any 
faline body in water, and filtering it, to evaporate, ’till a film 
appear at the top, and then let it ftand to (hoot ; and this it 
3 does 
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< 5 oes by that attractive force which is in all bodies, and parti- 
cularly in fait, by reafon of its folidity : whereby, when the 
menftruum or fluid, in which fuch particles flow, is fated 
enough or evaporated, fo that the faline particles are within 
each others attractive powers, they draw one another more 
than they aie drawn by the fluid, then will they run into cry- 
ftals. And this is peculiar to thofe, that let them be ever fo 
much divided and reduced into minute particles, yet, when 
they are formed into cryftals, they each of them reaflume 
their proper Ihapes ; fo that one might as eafdy divert them of 
their faltnefs, as ot their figure. I his being an immutable and 
perpetual law, by knowing the figure of the cryftals, we may 
underftand what the texture of the particles ought to be, 
which can form thofe cryftals ; and, on the other hand, by 
knowing the texture of the particles, may be determined the 
figure of the cryftals. Quincy. 

2 . The mafs formed by congelation or concretion. 

All natural mctallick and mineral crv/lallizations were ef- 
fected by the water, which firft brought the particles, whereof 
each confifts, out from amongft the matter of the ftrata. 

IV '■ oodward’s Natural Hijlory , p. i. 

T o Cry St all iz e z\ a. [ from cvyjlul.] 1 o caufe to conceal 
or concrete in cryftals. 

It you dirtolve copper in aqua forth , or fpirit of nitre, you 
may, by cryj/allizing the folution, obtain a goodly blue. 

koyle’ s Scept. Chytn. 

1 o Crystallize, v.n. To coagulate; congeal; concrete; 
or (hoot into cryftals. 

Recent urine will likewife cryfiallize by infpiftation, and 
afford a fait neither acid nor alkaline. Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

CUB. n.f. [of uncertain etymology.] 

1. The young of a bc-ift ; generally of a bear or fox. 

1 would outftare the lterne/t eyes that look. 

Pluck the young fucking cubs from the ftic-bear. Sbakefpcare. 

This night, wherein the t«A-drawn bear would couch. 
The lion, and the belly pinched wolf. 

Keep their fur dry. Sbakefpcare' s King Lear. 

In the eagle’s deftroying one fox’s cubs, there’s power exe- 
cuted with oppreftion. L'EJlrange , Fable 72. 

2. The young of. a whale, perhaps of any viviparous fifli. 

Two mighty whales, which (welling feas had toft. 

One as a mountain vaft, and with her came 
A cub, not much inferior to his dame. Haller. 

3. In reproach or contempt, a young boy or girl. 

O thou diflembling cub! what wilt thou be. 

When time hath fow’d a grizzle on thy cafe ? 

Or will not elfe thy craft fo quickly grow. 

That thine own trip (hall be thine overthrow ? Shakefpeare. 
O moft comical fight ! a country fquire, with the equipage 
of a wife and two daughters, came to Mr. Snipwel’s Ihop laft 
night ; but, fuch two unlicked cubs ! Congreve. 

To Cub. v. a. [from the noun.] To bring forth: tiled of 
beafts, or of a woman in contempt. 

Cub’d in a cabbin, on a mattrefs laid, 

On a brown George with loufy fwabbers fed ; 

Dead wine, that (links of the Borrachio, fup 

Prom a foul jack, or greafy mapple cup. Dryden s Perf. Sat. 

Cuba'tion. n.f. [cubatio, Lat.J The act of lying down. Dil 7 . 

Cu'batory. adj. [from ado, Lat.] Recumbent. Di£i. 

Cu'bature. n. f. [from cube.] The finding exactly the folid 
content of any' propofed body. Harris. 

CUBE. n.f. [from a die.] 

1. [In geometry.] A regular folid body, confiding of fix fquare 

and equal faces or fides, and the angles all right, and therefore 
equal. Chambers. 

2 . [In arithmetick ] See Cubick Number. 

All the mafter planets move about the fun at feveral dif- 
tances, as their common center, and with different velocities. 
This common law being obferved in all of them, that the 
fquarcs of the times of the revolutions arc proportional to the 
cubes of their diftsnees. Grew' s Cofmolog. b. i. c. 2. f. 6. 

Cube Root. \ n -f The origin of a cubick number; or a 

Cu'bick Root. S number, by whofe multiplication into itfelf, 
and again into the product, any given number is formed: 
thus two is the cube-root of eight. Chambers. 

Cu'beb. n.f. A fmall dried fruit refcmbling pepper, but fome- 
what longer, of a greyifli-brown colour on tire furface, and 
compofed of a corrugated or wrinkled external bark, covering 
a fingle and thin friable fhell or capfule, containing a fingle 
feed of a roundifh figure, blackifli on the furface, and white 
within. It has an aromatick, but not very ftrong fmell, and 
is acrid and pungent to the taftc, but Ids fo than pepper. 
Cubtbs are brought into Europe from the ifland of Java ; but 
the plant, which produces them, is wholly unknown to us. 
They are warm and carminative ; and the Indians deep them 
in wine, and efteem them provocatives to vencry. Hill. 

Aromaticks, as cubebs , cinnamon, and nutmegs, are ufual- 
Iv put into crude poor wines, to give them more oily 
(pints, Floyer on the Humours. 

Cu bical. ) # [from cub ^ 

Cu bick. \ J L 

I, Having the form or properties of a cube. 


cue 

A clofc veficl, containing ten cubical feet of air, will 
(lifter a wax-candle of an ounce to burn in it above an hr * 
bclorc i, W fuftbtated. lmM , 

It IS above a hundred to one, agamft any particular th ro f.‘ 
that you do not caft any given fet of faces with four cubical 
dice ; becaufe there are fo mar.y feveral combinations of the 
fix faces of four dice. Bentley's Serum 

1 he number of four, multiplied into itfelf, produceth the 
fquare number of fixteen ; and that again multiplied bv four'" 
produceth the cubick number of fixty-four. If we (houid fur,! 
pofc a multitude actually infinite, there muft be infinite roots 
and fquare and cubick numbers ; yet, of ncceffity, the root is 
but the fourth part of the fquare, and the fixteenth part of t ! .c 
number. Hale's Origin of 1 aniini. 

1 he number of ten hath been as highly extolled, as con- 
taining even, odd, long and plain, quadrate and cubical 
numbers. Brown's Vu. gar Err our j, b. iv. c. 15. 

Cu'bicalness. n. f. [from cubical.} The ftate or quality of 
being cubical 1 

Cubi'culary. adj. [cubiculum, Latin] Fitted for the pofture 
of lying down. 

Cuftom, by degrees, changed their euliculary beds into difeu- 
bitory, and introduced a faihion to go from the baths unto 
thefe. brown’s V ulgar Errours, b. v. c. 6. 

Cu'biform. adj. [from cube and form.] Of the fhape of a 
cube. 

CU'BIT. n.f. [front cubitus, Latin J A meafure in ufe amoix* 
the ancients; which was originally the diftance front the 
elbow, bending inwards, to the extremity of the middle 
finger. This meafure is the fourth part of a well propor- 
tioned man’s ftature. Some fix the Hebrew c bit at twenty 
inches and a half, Paris meafure; and others at eigli een.LV//w. 

Irom the tip of the elbow to the end of the long fiii'-er, is 
half a yard and a quarter of the ftature, and makes a cubit-, 
the firft meafure we read of, the ark of Noah being framed 
and meafured by cubits. Holder or. Time. 

Meafur'd by cubit, length, and breadth, and height. 

Milton’s Paraclife Lojl , L. xi. 
T he Jews ufed two forts of cubits ; the facred, and the pro- 
fane or common one. Arb-itbnot on A.cajurcs. 

When on the goddefs firft I caft my fight. 

Scarce feem’d her ftature of a cubit height. Pope. 

Cu'bital. adj. [cubita/is, Latin.] Containing only the length 
of a cubit. 

The watchmen of Tyre might well be called pygmies, the 
towers of that city being fo high, that, unto men below, they 
appeared in a cubital ftature. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iv. 

Cu'ckingstool. n. f. An engine invented for the punifli- 
ment of fcolds and unquiet women, which, in ancient times, 
was called tumbrel. Ccwel. 

Thefe mounted on a chair-curalc, 

Which moderns call a cucking-Jlcol , 

March proudly to the river’s fide. Hudibras, p. ii. cant. 2. 

CU'CKOLD. n f. [cocu, Fr. from coukoo.] One that is mar- 
ried to an adultrefs ; one whofe wife is falfe to his bed. 

But for all the whole world ; why, who would not make 
her hufband a cuckold , to make him a monarch r I (houid ven- 
ture purgatory for’t. Sbakefpcare' s Othello. 

There have been. 

Or I am much deceiv’d, cuckolds ere now ; 

And many a man there is, ev’n at this prelenf, 

Now while I fpeak this, holds his wife by th’arm. 

That little thinks (he has been fluic’d in’s abfcnce. Sbakcfp. 

For though the law makes null th’ adulterer’s deed 
Of lands, to her the cuckold may fucceed. Dryden' s Juvenal. 
Ever fince the reign of king Charles I!, the alderman is 
made a cuckold, the deluded virgin is debauched, and adultery 
and fornication are committed behind the fames. Swift. 

To Cu'ckold. v. a. 

1. To corrupt a man’s wife ; to bring upon a man the reproach of 
having an adulterous wife ; to rob a man of his wife’s fidelity. 

If thou canft cuckold him, thou do’ft thyfelf a pleafure, and 
me a fport. Sbakefpcare' s Othello. 

2 . To wrong a hufband by unchaftity. 

But fuffer not thy wife abroad to roam. 

Nor ftrut in ftreets with amazonian pace; 

For that’s to cuckold thee before thy face. Dryd. Juv. Sat. 6. 

Cu'ckcldly. adj. [from cuckold.] Having the qualities of a 
cuckold ; poor ; mean ; cowardly ; fneaking. 

Poor cuckoldly knave, I know hint not: yeti wrong him to 
call him poor; they fay the jealous knave hath mafies of 
money. Sbakefpcare' s Merry IVives of IVindfor. 

Cu'ckoldmakeR- n.f. [cuckold and make.] One that makes 
a practice of corrupting wives. 

If I (pared any that had a head to hit, either young or old, 
he or fhe, cuckold or cucloldmaker, let me never hope to fee 
a chine again. Shakefpeare’ s Henry V III. 

One Hernando, cuckoldmaker of this city, contrived to (leal 
her away. Dryden' s-Sjanijb Fryar. 

Cu'ckoldom. n.f [from cuckold.] 

i. The ad of adultery. 

She 
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c he is thinking on nothing but her colonel, and confpiring 
aukoidom agamft me. Drydens Spamjh Fryar. 

2. The ftate of a cuckold. 

It is a true faying, that the laft man of the parifii that 
knows of his cuckoldom, is himfelf. Arbutbn. Fiji, cj J bull. 
CU'CKOO. n.f. [ ciuccw, Wclfh ; cseu, It. kockock, Dutch. J 
i A bird which appears in the Spring; and is faid to fuck the 
’ c <ros of other birds, and lay her own to be hatched in their 
place ; from which prance, it was ufual to alarm a hufband at 
the approach of an adulterer by calling cuckoo , which, by mif- 
take, was in time applied to the hulband. 1 his bird is re- 
markable for the uniformity of his note, from which his name 
in moft tongues feems to have been formed. 

Finding Mopfa, like a cuckoo by a nightingale, alone with 
Pamela’, i came in. _ Sidney. 

The merry cuckoo , meflenger of Spring, 

His trumpet flirill hath thrice already founded. Spenfcr. 

The plainfong cuckoo gray, 

Whofe note full many a man doth mark, 

And dares not anfwer, nay Sbakefpcare. 

Take heed, have open eye ; for thieves do foot by night : 
Take heed ere Summer comes, or cuckoo birds affright. Shah. 

I deduce, 

From the firft note the hollow ntekoo fings, 

The fymplrony of Spring; and touch a theme 
Unknown to lame, the paiTion of the grove. Thomf Spring. 
2 . It is a name of contempt. 

Why, what a rafeal art thou then, to praife him fo for 
running ? 

— A horleback, ye cuckoo ; but a-foot, he will not budge 

a foot. Shakefpeare’ s Henry IV. p. i. 

Cuckoo-bud. Xn.f The name of a flower. 

1. UCK.OOT LOWER. ) J 

When daizies pied, and violets blue, 

And cuckoo-buds ot yellow hue. 

Do paint the meadows much bedight. Shakefpeare. 

Nettles, cuckoo-flowers , 

Darnel, and all the idle weeds that grow 
In our fuftaining co> n. Sbakefpcare’ s King Lear. 

Cuckoo-spittle, n.f. 

Cuckoo-fpittle , or woodfeare, is that fpumous dew or exuda- 
tion, or both, found upon plants, cfpecialiy about the joints 
of lavender and rofemary ; obfcrvcablc with us about the lat- 
ter end of May. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. v. c. 8. 

Cu cullate. I adj. [cucullatus, hooded, Latin.] 
Cu'CULLATED. S 

1. Hooded ; covered, as with a hood or cowl. 

2. Having the rcfcmblancc or fhape of a hood. 

They arc differently cucullated, and capuchcd upon the head 
and back. Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. v. c. 3. 

Cu'cumbeR. n.f. [cuatmis, Latin ] The name of a plant, 
and alfo of the fruit of that plant. 

It hath a flower confifting of one fingle leaf, bell-fhaped, 
and expanded toward the top, and cut into many fegments ; 
of which fonte are male, or barren, having no embryo, but 
only a large ftvlc in the middle, charged with the farina : 
others are female, or fiuitful, being fallcncd to an embryo, 
which is afterwards changed into a flefhy fruit, for the moft 
part oblong and turbinated, which is divided into three or 
lour cells, inclofing many oblong feeds. The fpecies arc, 
1. The common cucumber 2. The white cucumber. 3. The 
long Turky cucumber. 'Fhe firft of thefe kinds is the moft 
common in the Englifh gardens. The fecond fort, which is 
by far the better fruit, as being lefs watery, and containing 
fweet feeds, is the moft common kind cultivated in Holland. 
The third fort is propagated for the uncommon length of its 
fruit, and aifo its having lefs water, and fewer feeds ; hut it is 
not lb fruitful as the common kind, nor will it come fo early. 
The common fort is cultivated in three different feafons ; the 
firft of which is on hot- beds, under garden-frames, for early 
fruit : the fecond is under hell or hand glaflcs, for the middle 
crop; and the third is in the common ground for a late crop, 
or to pickle. Miller. 

How cueumh.rt along the furface creep, 

'With crooked bodies and with bellies deep. Drydens Virgil. 
Cu cumber Wild. See Wild Cucumber. 
CUCURBlTA'CEOUS. adj. [from cucurbita, Latin, a gourd.] 
Ctuurbitace us plant are thofe which rcfcmble a gourd; 
fuch as rite pumpion and melon Chambers. 

Ci cur bite. n.f. [cucurbita,- Latin.] A chymical veflcl, 
commonly called a body , made of earth or glafs, in. the ftiape 
of a gourd, and therefore called cucurbite, Quincy. 

I have, for curiofity’s fake, diflilled qtiickfilver in a cucurbite , 
fitted with a capacious glafs-hcad. Boyle or, Colours. 

Let common yellow fulphur be put into a cucurbite glafs, 
upon which pour the ftronceft aqua fort is. Mortimer’s Flush. 

Cl D. n J [cub, Saxon.] That food which is repofited in the 
firft ftomach in order to rumination, or to be chewed again. 

Many times, when my mailers cattle came hither to°chew 
their cud in this frelh place, I might fee the young bull teftify 
his love. e; /., 1 
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You range the pathlcfs wood, 

While on a flow’ry bank he chews the cud. 

Cu'dden. \n.f [without etymology.] A clown ; a llupid 

CVddy. J ruftick ; a lew dolt : a low bad word. 

The Havering cudden, propp’d upon his ftaft, 

Stood ready gaping’ with a grinning laugh. Dryden. 

Cu'ddle. v. 11. [a low' word, I believe, without etymo- 
logy.] To lye clofe ; to fquat. 

Have you mark’d a partridge quake. 

Viewing the tow ring faulcon nigh ? 

She cuddles low behind the brake ; 

Nor would flic ftay, nor dares flic fly. Prior. 

CU'DGEL. n.f [kudfe, Dutch.] 

u A flick to ftrike with, lighter than a club, ftiorter than a 

* °Vine twigs, while they arc green, arc brittle ; yet the wood, 
dried, is extreme tough; and was ufed by the captains of ar- 
mies, amongft the Romans, for their cudgels. Bacon's N. Hijt. 

Do not provoke the rage of ftoncs 
And cudgels to thy hide and bones. 

Tremble and vanilh. Hudibras , p. i. cant. 2. 

The afs was quickly given to underftand, with a good 
cudgel, the difference betwixt the one playfellow and the 
other. L'EJlrange , Fab. 15. 

His furly officer ne’er fail’d to crack 
His knotty cudgel on his tougher back. Dryden’ s Juvenal. 

This, if well reflected on, would make people more w'ary 
in the ufe of the rod and the cudgel. Locke. 

'Flic wife Cornelius was convinced, that thefe, being pole- 
mical arts, could no more be learned aionc than fencing or 
cR^o'-playing. Arbutbnot and Pope’s Martinus Scriblerus. 

2. To crojs the Cudgels, is to yield, from the practice of cudgel- 
players to lay one over the other. 

It is much better to give way than it would be to contend 
at firft, and then either to ertfs the cudgels , or to be baffled in 
the conclufion. L’ Ejlrange. 

To Cu’dcel. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To beat with a flick. 

My lord, he fpeaks moft vilely of you, like a foul-mouth’d 
man, as he is ; and fa hi he would cudgel you. Sbakefp. H. IV. 

The afs courting his mafter, juft as the fpaniel had done, 
inftead of being ftroked and made much of, is only rated off 
and cudgelled for all his courtfhip. South’s Sermons. 

Three duels he fought, thrice ventur’d his life; 

Went home, and was cudgel!’ d again by his wife. Swift. 

2. To beat in general. 

Cudgel thy brains no more about it ; for your dull afs will 
not mend his pace with beating. Sbakefpcare 's Flam/et. 

A good woman happened to pafs by as a company of young 
fellows were cudgelling a wallnut-rree, and afkcd them what 
they did that for. L'EJlrange. 

Cudgel-proof, adj. Able to refill a flick. 

His doublet was of fturdy buff, 

And though not fw'ord, yet cudgel-proof. Hudibras, p. i. 

Cu'dweed. n.f. [from cud and weed] A plant. 

It hath downy leaves : the cup of the, flow'er is fcaly, neither 
filming nor fpecious : the flowers are cut in form of a liar. It 
is cultivated for medicinal ufe. J Filler. 

Cue. n.f [qoeue, a tail, French.] 

1. "Flic tail or end of any thing ; as, the long curl of a wig. 

2. The laft words of a fpeech which the player w-ho is to an- 
fwer catches, and regards as intimation - to begin. 

Pyramus, you begin : when you have fpoken your fpeech, 
enter into that brake; and fo every one according to his 
cue. Sbctkcfpeare s Midfummer Aigbt'r Dream. 

3. A hint; an intimation; a Ihort dircition. 

What’s Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba, 

That he (bould weep for her? What would he do, 

Had he the motive and the cue for pafllon 
That I have? He would drown theftage with tears. Sbakcfp. 
Let him know how many fervants there are, of both fexes, 
who expert vails ; and give them their cue to attend in two 
lines, as he leaves the houfe. Swijt. 

4. The part which any man is to play in his turn. 

Hold your hands. 

Both you of my inclining, and the reft : 

Were it my cue to fight, I fliould have known it 
Without a prompter. Sbakejpeare’s Othello. 

Neither is Otto here a much more taking gentleman : 
nothing appears in his ,ue to move pity, or any way make the 
audience of his party. Rymer’s Tragedies of the lajl Age. 

5. Humour; temper of mind : a low word. 6 

CUE'RPO. n.f [Spsmfh ] 'Fo be in cuerpo, is to be without 

the upper coat or cloke, fo as to difeover the true ftiape of 
the cuerpo or body. 1 

Expos’d in cuerpo to their rage, 

rnrT lth 'fr my r’ S . and , Hudibras, p. iii. cant. 3 . 

UUi 1- [zvffa, a battle, znjjare, to fight, Italian.] 

1 . A blow with the fift ; a box ; a (Iroke. 

The prieft let fall the book, 

And as- he (loop’d again to take it up, 
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C U L 

Tlie mad-brain’d bridegroom took him fuch a cuff. 

That down fell prieft and book, and book and prieft. Sbak. 

1 here was, tor a while, no money bid for argument, 
unlefs the poet and the player went to cuffs in the queftion. 

Sbakefpeare's Hamlet. 
he gave her a cuff on the ear, and (he would prick him 
with her knitting- needle. Arbutbnot's Hi/lory of John Bull. 

I heir own fe&s, which now lie dormant, would be foon 
at cuffs again with each other about power and prefer- 

r , , . . Swift. 

2. it is ufed of birds that fight with their talons. 

1 o Cuff, v n. [from the noun.] To fight; to feuffle. 

Clapping farces acted by the court^ 

While the peers cuff, to make the rabble fport. Dryd. Juv. 

To Cuff. v. a. J 

1. To ftrike with the fift. 

I’ll after him again, and beat him - 

Do, cuff him Ibundly ; but never draw thy fword. Shake/. 

ell, fir Jofeph, at your intreatv ; but were not vou, my 
friend, abufed and cuffed, and kicked ? Congreve' s Old Batchelor. 

2. To ftrike with talons. 

I hofe lazy owls, who, perch’d near fortune’s top, 
bit only watchful with their heavy wings 
J o cuff down new-fledg’d virtues, that would rife 
I o nobler heights, and make the grove harmonious. Otway. 

T he daftard crow, that to the wood made wing, 

With her loud kaws her craven kind does bring. 

Who, fate in numbers, cuff the noble bird. Dryden. 

1 hey with their quills did all the hurt they cou’d. 

And cuff'd the tender chickens from their food. Dryden. 

3. 1 o ftrike with wings. This feems improper. 

Hov’ring about the coafts they make their moan, 

And cuff the cliffs with pinions not their own. Dryd. Ain. 

Cuff. n.f. [coeffe, French.] Part of the fleeve. 

He railed at fops; and, inftead of the common fafliion, he 
would vifit his miftrefs in a morning-gown, band, ftiort cuffs, 
and a peaked beard. Arbutbnot's Hijhry of 'John Bull. 

Cu'inace. n.f. I he making up of twine into fuch forms, as 
it is commonly framed into, for carriage to other places Cowel. 

CU'iRASS. n f. [cuiraffe, Fr. from cuir, leather; eoraccia, Ital.] 
A breaftplate. 

The lance purfu’d the voice without delay. 

And pierc’d his cuirafs , with fuch fury fent, 

And fign’d his bofom with a purple dint. 

Cuira'ssier. n.f. [from cuirafs. J A man at arms 
in armour. 

The field all iron, caft a gleaming brown. 

Nor wanted clouds of foot, nor on each horn 
Cuiraffers, all in fteel, for (landing fight. Milt. Farad. Reg. 
The picture of St. George, wherein he is deferibed like a 
cuiraffier , or horfeman completely armed, is rather a fymbo- 
lical image than any proper figure. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Cuish. n.f. [ cuiffe , French.] * The armour that covers the 
thighs. 

I faw young Harr)’, with his beaver on. 

His cuijhcs on his thighs, gallantly arm’d. 

Rife from the ground like feather’d Mercury. Shat. Hen. IV. 

The crofict fome, and fomc the cuijhes mould. 

With filver plated, and with ductile gold. Dryden' s Ain. 

But what had our author to wound /Eneas with at fo cri- 
tical a time ? And how came the cuijhes to be worfe tempered 
than the reft of his armour ? Dryden's Virg. /En. Dedicat. 

Cu'ldees. n.f. [colidei, Latin.] Monks in Scotland. 

Cu'lerage. n.f. The fame plant with Arse-smart. Ainfw. 

Cu'linm r y. adj. [culina, Latin.] Relating to the kitchen; 
relating to the art of cookery. 

Great weight may condenfc thofe vapours and exhalations, 
as foon ;ts they fhall at any time begin to afeend from the fun, 
and make them prefently fall back again into him, and by that 
a«Rion increafe his heat; much after the manner that, in our 
earth, the air increafes the heat of a culinary Cue. Newton. 

To thofe, who, by rcafon of their northern expofition, will 
be ftill forced to be at the expence of culinary fires, it will 
reduce the price of their manufacture. Arbuthnot. 

To CULL. v. a. [cueillir, French.] To fclccft from others ; to 
pick out of many. 

The beft of every thing they had, being cul'cd out for 
themfelves, if there were in their flocks any poor difeafed 
thing not worth the keeping, they thought it good enough for 
the altar of God. Hooker, b. v. fed. 31. 

Our engines fhall be bent 
Againft the brows of this refitting town : 

Call for our chiefeft men of difeipline. 

To cull the plots of beft advantage. Shake/}). King John. 

Like the bee, culling from ev’ry flow’r. 

Our thighs arc packt with wax, our mouths with honey. Sb. 

In this covert will we make our ftand. 

Culling the principal of all the deer. Shake/. Hen. VI p. iii. 

I do remember an apothecary 
In tatter’d weeds, with overwhelming brows, 

Culling of fimplcs. Sbakefpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 
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I hen in a moment fortune fhall cull forth. 

Out of one fide, her happy minion. Shake/p. Kin? 7 
J he choiccft of the Britifli, the Roman, Saxon, and Nor- 
man laws, being culled, as it were, this grand charter was ex 

traae , d - , HoweC s Parley of Beads 

M hen falfic flow rs of rhetorick thou would’ff cull, 
Truft nature, do not labour to be dull. Dryd > 

from his herd he culls , 

For flaughter, four the faireft of his bulls. Dryd. Virg. Car 
When the current pieces of the fame denomination are of 
different weights, then the traders in money cull out t!.e 
heavier, and melt them down with profit. 

With humble duty and officious hafte, 

I’ll r ll the fartlieft mead for thy repaft. 

The various off ’rings of the world appear: 

From each fhe nicely culls with curious toil, 

And decks the goddcls with the glitt’ring fpoil. p c p t 

Cu ller. n.J. [from cull.] One who picks or choofes. 

CUTLION. n. f. [ cog/ione , a fool, Ital. perhaps from fculli,,,. 
It feems to impoit meannefs rather than folly.] A fgoundre) • 
a mean wretch. ' 

Such a one as leaves a gentleman. 

And makes a god of fuch a cullion. Sbak. Tam. of the Shrew. 

Up to the breach, you dogs ; avaunt, you adlions. bhuke 'f. 

Cu'i.LiONLY. adj. [from cullion. ] Hating the qualities of a 
cullion ; mean ; ba'e. 

1 11 make a fop o’ th’ moonfhine of you : you whorfon, cul- 
^ lion'y , barter-monger, draw. Sbakefpeare's King Lear. 

Cu'llumbine. n.J. [more properly fpelt Columbine, which 
lee.] I he flowers of this plant are beautifully variegated 
with blue, purple, red, and white. Miter. 

Her goodly bofom, like a ftrawberry-bed ; 

Her neck, like to a bunch of cuUumbir.es. Sp nfer’s Sonnets. 

CU'LLY . n. f [cog/ione, Ital. a fool.] A man deceived or im- 
pofed upon ; as, by fharpers or a ftrumpet. 

Why ftiouid you, whole mother wits 
Arc furnith’d with ail perquifits, 

B’ allow’d to put all tricks upon 

Our cully fex, and we ufe none ? Hudibras, p. iii. 

Yet the rich cullies may their boafting fpare: 

They purchafe but fophilficated ware. Dryden. 

He takes it in mighty dudgeon, becaufe I won’t let him 
make me over by deed as his lawful cully. Arbuthnot. 

To Cu'lly. v. a. [from the noun ] To befool; to cheat; to 
trick; to deceive; to impofe upon. 

Culmi'ferous. adj. [ culmus ajid fero, Latin.] 

Culmiferous plants are fuch as have a fmooth jointed flalk, 
and ufually hollow ; and at each joint the ftalk is wrapped 
about with fingle, narrow, long, {harp-pointed leaves, and 
their feeds are contained in chaffy hufks. Quincy. 

There are alio feveral forts of grades, both of the Cyprus 
and culmiferous kinds ; fome with broader, others with nar- 
rower leaves. Woodward on Poffils. 

The propereft food of the vegetable kingdom is taken trom 
the farinaceous or mealy feeds of fome culmiferous plants; as 
oats, barley, wheat, rice, rye, maize, panic, millet. Arbtit/m. 

To CU'LMINATE. v. n. [culmcn, Latin.] To be vertical; 
to be in the ineiidian. 

Far and wide his eye command., : 

For fight no obftacle found here, or fliade. 

But ail funfhine; as when his beams at noon 
Culminate from th’ equator. Milton s Paradifc Lofl , b. iii. 

Culmina'tion. n.f. [from culminate.] The tranfu of a pla- 
net through the meridian. 

Culpabi'liiy. n.f [from culpable .] Blameablenefs. 

CU'LPABLF.. adj. [cdpabilis, Latin ] 

1. Criminal. 

Proceed no firaiter ’gainft our uncle Glo’fter, 

Than from true evidence of good efteem. 

He be approv’d in practice culpable. Shakejp. Henry VI. p. ii. 

2. Guilty. 

Thefe being perhaps culpable of this crime, or favourers of 
their friends. Spinjer's State of Ireland. 

3. Blameable ; blameworthy. 

The wifJom of God fetteth before us in Scripture fo many 
admirable patterns of virtue, and no one of them, without 
fomewhat noted wherein they were culpable, to the end that 
to him alone it might always be acknowledged, Thou only art 
holy, Thou only art juft. Hooker's Preface. 

All fuch ignorance is voluntary, and therefore ctd t able ; U>r 
as much as it was in every man’s power to have prevented 
it. South's Sermons. 

Cu[lpableness. n.f. [from culpable."] Blame; guilt. 

Cu'i.pably. adv. [from culpable .] Blameably ; criminally- 
If we perform this duty pitifully and culpably, it is nut to 
he expected we ftiouid communicate holilv Eay '• 

Culprit n.f. [about this word there is great difpute. lt is 
ufed by the judge at criminal trials, who, when the pnfonsr 
declares himfclf not guilty, and puts himfeif upon his 
anfwers ; Culprit, God fend thee a rood dr iterance. It is llN “' 
that it is a corruption of jj-'il parent, May it fo appear, . j- 
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wifti of the judge being that the prifoner may be found inno- 
cent.] A man arraigned before his judge. 

The knight appear’d, and filencc they proclaim ; 

Then firft the cu.prit anfwcr d to his name ; 

And, after forms of law, was laft requir’d 
To name the thing that woman mod defir’d. Dryden. 
An author is in the condition of a culprit-, the publickarc 
his judges : bv allowing too much, and condefcending too far, 
he may injure his own caufc ; and by pleading and aflerting 
too boldly, lie may dilpleafe the court. Prior's Pref. to Solomon. 

CVlter. n.f. [cuter, Latin.] The iron of the plow per- 
pendicular to the Ihcarc. It is commonly written coulter. 

' Her fallow lees 

The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory. 

Doth root upon ; while that the culter rufts, 

Thatfhould deracinate fuch favagery. Sbakefpeare's Hen.V. 

To CULTIVATE, v. a. [cu/tiver, French.] 

1. To forward or improve the produdt of the earth, by manual 
induftry. 

Thofe excellent feeds implanted in your birth, will, if cul- 
tivated, be rnoft flourifhing in production ; and, as the foil is 
good, and no coft nor care wanting to improve it, wc muft 
entertain hopes of the richeft harveft. Felton on the Clafftcks. 

2. To improve; to meliorate. 

VVcie we but lefs indulgent to our faults. 

And patience had to cultivate our thoughts. 

Our mufc would flouriflt. Waller. 

To make man mild and fociable to mail, 

To cultivate the wild licentious favage 
With wifdom, difeipline, and liber j arts, 

Th’ cmbellifhments of life. Addifon's Cato. 

Cultivation, n.f. [from cultivate .] 

1. The art or practice of improving foils, and forwarding or 
meliorating vegetables. 

2. Improvement in genera! ; promotion; melioration. 

An innate light difeovers the common notions of good and 
evil, which, by cultivation and improvement, may be ad- 
vanced to higher and brighter difcoverics. South's Sermons. 

A foundation of good fenfe, and a cultivation of learning, 
are required to give a feafoning to retirement, and make us 
tafte the blefling. Dryden. 

Cultiva'tor. n.f. [from cultivate.'] One who improves, 
promotes, or meliorates ; or endeavours to forward any ve- 
getable produdt, or any thing elfe capable of improvement. 

It has been lately complained of, by fome cultivators of 
clover- grafs, that from a great quantity of the feed not any 
grafs fprings up. Boyle's Unfuccefsful Experiments. 

CULTURE, n.f [cultura, Latin.] 

1. The adt of cultivation; the adl of tilling tire ground; 
tillage. 

Give us feed unto our heart, and culture to our underftand- 
ing, that there may come fruit of it. 2 Efl viii. 6. 

Thefe three laft were flower than the ordinary wheat of 
itfclf, and this culture did rather retard than advance. Bacon. 

The plough was not invented ’till after the deluge ; the 
earth requiring little or no care or culture, but yielding its in- 
crcafe freely, and without labour and toil. Wodward. 

Where grows ? — Where grows it not? If vain our toil. 
We ought to blame the culture, not the foil. 

Fix’d to no fpot is happinefs fincere. Pope's Effay on Man. 

T hey tofe as vigorous as the fun ; 

• Then to the culture of the willing glebe. Thcmfon's Spring. 

2. Art of improvement and melioration. 

One might wear any paffion out of a family by culture, as 
ftallul gardeners blot a colour out of a tulip that hurts its 

T b “ ut /* Tatter, N“. 75. 

I o Cu LTURF.. V. a. [from the noun.] To cultivate; to ma- 
iiure; to till. It is ufed by 7 bon fort, but without authority. 

CuYver. n.f. [culpj-e, Saxon.] A pigeon. An old word. 

Had lie fo done, he had him (hatch'd away. 

More light than culver in the faulcon’s fift. ' Fairy fhtcen. 

Whence, borne on liquid wing, 

’The found culver (hoots. ''Thomfon's Spring. 

Culverin. n.f. [colouvrine, French.] A fpecies of ordnance. 

A whole cannon requires, for every charge, forty pounds 
of powder, and a bullet of fixty-four pounds ; a culverin , fix- 
teen pounds of powder, and a bullet of nineteen pounds; a 
demi pcuhena, nine pounds of powder, and a bullet of twelve 

P ° U11 u’ „ „ Wilkins's Math. Magic. 

Here a well polifh’d mall gives us tile joy 
To fee our prince bis matchlcls force employ: 

^ ° fooncr has he touch'd the flying ball. 

But ’tis already more than half the°mall • 

And (uch a fury from his arm’t has got, 

As from a fmoaking culverin ’twerc (hot. Waller 

lvkrkey. n.f. A fpecies of flower. 

Looking down the meadows I could fee a girl cropping 

T'o CU'MBER COWll,p r S ; t0 mak V Cnrlands - Eton's Angled. 
L MBFR. a . [ktmmeren, kombertn, to difturb, Dutch. 1 

1 ’ 1 0 embarrafs ; to entangle ; to obftrutl. J 

W hy afks he, what avails him not in fight, 
nd Would but cumber , and retard hi* flight. 
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In which his only excellence is plac’d ! 

You give him death, that intercept his hafte. Dryd. Faoless 

Hardly his head the plunging pilot rears, 

Clog’tl with his cloaths, and cumber'd with his years. Dryd. 
The learning and mattery of a tongue, being unealy and 
unplcafant enough in itfelf, (hould not be cumbered with any 
other difficulties,'’ as is done in this way of proceeding. Locke. 

2. To croud or load with fomething ufelefs. 

I come fecking fruit on this fig tree, and find none : cut it 
down, why cumbercth it the ground ? Lu. y. iii. 7. 

Let it not cumber your better remembrance. Shakejp. Tirnon. 
The multiplying variety of arguments, efpecially frivolous 
ones, is not only lolt labour, but cum' ers the memory to no 
purpofe. Locke. 

3. To involve in difficulties and dangers ; to diftrefs. 

Domcftick fury, and fierce civil ftrife. 

Shall cumber all the parts of Italy. Sbakejpeare's Jul. Ccefar . 

4. To bufy ; to diftra£l with multiplicity of cares. 

Martha was cumbered about much ferving. Luke , x. 40. 

5. To be troublcfome in any place. 

Doth the bramble cumber a garden ? It makes the better 
hedge ; where, if it chances to prick the owner, it will tear 
the thief. Grew' s Cofmol. b. iii. c. 2. Jccl. 47# 

Cu'mBER. n.f [ bomber, Dutch.] Vexation; embarraflment ; 
obftrudfion; hindrance; difturbance; diftrefs. 

By the occafion thereof I was brought to as great cumber 
and danger, as lightly any might efcape. * Sidney, b. ii. 

Thus fade thy helps, and thus thy cumbers fpring. SpcnJ'er. 
The greateft (hips arc lead ferviccable, go very deep in 
water, arc of marvellous charge and fearful cumber. Raleigh ; 

Cu'mbersome. adj. [from cumber.] 

1. I roublefome; vexatious. 

Thinking it too early, as long as they had any day, to 
break off" fo pleafing a company, with going to perform a 
cumberfome obedience. Sidney , b. ii. 

2. Burthenfome ; embarraffing. 

I was drawn in to write the firft part by accident, and to 
write the fccond by fome defedts in the firft : thefe are the cum- 
ber/ me perquifites of authors. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

3. Unweildy ; unmanageable. 

Very long tubes are cumberfome , and fcarce to be readily 
managed. Newton's Opt. 

Cu'mbersomely. adj. [from cumberfome.] In a troublcfome 
manner ; in a manner that produces hindrance and vexation. 

Cu'mbersom eness. n.f. [from cumberfome.] Encumbrance j 
hindrance ; obftrudBon. 

Cu'mbrance. n.f. [from cumber.] Burthen; hindrance; im- 
pediment. 

Extol not riches then, the toil of fools. 

The wife man’s cumbrance , if not fnare ; more apt 
To flackcn virtue, and abate her edge. 

Than prompt her to do aught may merit praife. Milt. P. L: 

Cu'mbrous. adj. [from cumber.] 

1 . Troublefome ; vexatious ; disturbing. 

A cloud of cumbrous gnats do him moled; 

All driving to infix their feeble dings, 

That from their noyancc he no where can reft. Fairy £>ueen. 

2. Oppreffive ; burthenfome. 

Henceforth I fly not death, nor would prolong 
Life much ! Bent rather, how I may be quit, 

Faireft and eafieft, of- this cumbrous charge. Milt. Par. Left. 

Black was his count’nance in a little fpacc ; 

For all the blood was gather'd in his face : \ 

Help was at hand ; they rear’d him from the ground. 

And from his cumbrous arms his limbs unbound ; 

Then lanc’d a vein. Dryden. 

Pofleffion’s load was grown fo great. 

He funk beneath the cumb'rous weight. Swift. 

3. Jumbled; obftructing each other. 

Swift to their feveral quarters haded then 
The cumb'rous clement- , earth, flood, air, fire. Milt. P. Loft. 

Cu mfrey. n.f A medicinal plant. 

Cu'min. n. f [cuminum, Latin.] A plant. 

The root is annual, the leaves like thofe of fenel : the feeds 
fmall, long, narrow, and crooked; two of which fucceed 
each other’s flower, as in other umbelliferous plants. The 
feeds of this plant are ufed in medicine, which are brought 
from the ifland of Malta, where it is cultivated ; for it is too 
tender for our climate. All Her 

ril/Mm f r'rv ng rUC ’ r" d C T W ' g ° 0d for c >’ es ‘ Spenfer. 

T o C U ML LA IE. v.a. [cumulo, Latin.] To heap together. 

A man that beholds the mighty (hoals of Ihells, bedded and 
cumulated heap upon heap, amongft earth, will fiercely con- 
ceive which way thefe could ever live. Woodward/ s Nat. Hi ft 
UMULATIOK. a./ The act of heaping together. Diet 

LMi "L Delay ; procraftina- 

departure? 11 ' ’■ rr °'" S ’ ‘ una “" m m and ha(k- in 

1 he fwifleft animal, conjoined with a heavy hoff/Zjf 

that 
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that common moral, fcflina lente ; and that celerity (hould 
always be contempercd with (imitation. Brown’s Vulg.Errours. 

CUNCTATOR. n.f. [Latin.] One given to delay ; a lingerer; 
an idler ; a fluggard. 

Others, being unwilling to difeourage fuch cunflators , al- 
ways keep them up in good hope, that, if they arc not yet 
called, they may yet, with the thief, be brought in at the laft 
hour. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

To Cund. v. n. [from komien , to know, Dutch.] To give no- 
tice : a provincial or obfolete word. See Condf.r. 

They are directed by a balker or huer on the cliff, who, 
difeerning the courfe of the pilchard, cundetb , as they call it, 
the mafter of each boat. Camus Survey of C.rnwal. 

CU'NEAL. adj. [cuneus, Latin.] Relating to a wedge ; having 
the form of a wedge. 

Cunea'ted. adj. [cuneus, Latin.] Made in form of a wedge. 

Cu'neieorm. adj. [from cutieus and forma, Latin.] Having the 
form of a wedge. 

Cuneiform-bones, n.f. The fourth, fifth, and fixth bones 
of the foot ; thus called from their wedge-like fhape, being 
large above and narrow below. Diet. 

Cu'nner. n.f A kind of fifh lefs than an oyfter, that flicks 


€ clofe to the rocks. 

CU'NNING. adj. [from connan, Sax. komien, Dut 


Ainjwortb. 
to know. ] 


Skilful ; knowing ; well, inftrufted ; learned. 

Schoolmafters will I keep within my houfe. 

Fit to inftrudt heft youth. — To cunning men 
I will be very kind ; and liberal 

To mine own children, in good bringing up. Sbakefpeare. 

I do prefent you with a man of mine. 

Cunning in rnufick and the mathematicks, 

To inftruft her fully in thole fcicnccs. Sbakefpeare. 

Wherein is he good, but to tafte fack and drink it ? \ V herein 
neat and cleanly, but to carve a capon and eat it ? Wherein 
cunning , but in craft? Wherein crafty, but in villainy? 
Wherein villainous, but in all things ? Wherein worthy, but 
in nothing. Sbakefpeare s Henry IV. p. i. 

Send me now therefore a man cunning to work in gold, and 
in filver, and that can (kill to cut and to grave. 2 Cbron. ii. 7. 
When Pedro does the lute command, 

She guides the cunning artift’s hand. Prior. 

2. Peformed with (kill ; artful. 

And over them Arachnc high did lift 
Her cunning web, and fpread her fubtile net, 

Enwrapped in foul fmoak, and clouds more black than jet. 

Spenfer's Fairy Queen, b. ii. cant. 7. fan. 28. 
And there befide of marble (lone was built 
An altar, carv’d with cunning imagery ; 

On which true Chriftians blood was often fpilt, . 

And holy martyrs often done to die. Spenfer's Fairy Queen. 

Once put out thy light, 

•Thou cunning' ft pattern of excelling nature, 

I know not where is that Promethean beat 

That can thy light relumine. Sbakefpeare s Othello. 

3. Artfully deceitful; fly; defigning; trickifh ; full ol (etches 
and ftratagems ; fubtle ; crafty ; fubdolous. 

Men will leave truth and mifery to fuch as love it ; they are 
rcfolved to be cunning: let others run the hazard of being 
fincere. South's Sermons. 

4. Afted with fubtilty. ... 

'I he more he protefted, the more his father thought he di(- 
femblcd, accounting his integrity to be but a cunning face of 

faKhood. Sld,u >> *>■ »• 

Cu'nniNG. n.f. [cunninge, Saxon.] , 

1. Artifice; deceit; flyOefs; Height; craft; fubtilty; diflimula- 

tion ; fraudulent dexterity. ' 

What if I be not fo much the poet, as even that mifcrable 
fubieft of his cunning , whereof you fpeak. Sidney. 

We take cunning for a finifter or crooked wifdom ; and 
certainly there is great difference between a cunning man and 
a wife man, not only in point of honefty, but in point of 

ability. f Etuon ' 2 3 - 

Thefc fmall wares and petty points of cunning arc infinite, 
and it were a -ood deed to make a lift of them; for nothing 
doth more hurt than that cunning men pafs for wife. Bacon. 

2. Art; (kill; knowledge. 

(Ju'n singly, adv. [from cunning.} Artfully; flyly, fuJ- 
tilv ; by fraudulent contrivance ; craftily. 

Amongft other crimes of this nature there was diligent 
enquiry made of fuch as had raifed and d.fpcrl fed a I bruit and 
rumour, a little before the field fought, that the rebels had 1 he 
day, and that the king’s army was overthrown, and the king 
fled; whereby it was fuppofed, that many fuccours were am- 
ningly put off and kept back. Bacons Henry VII. 

I muft meet my danger, and deftroy him hri , 

But cunningly and elofely. Da>bam s S T>‘ 

When flock is high, they come between, 

Making by fccond-hand their offers ; 

Then cunningly retire unfeen. 

With each a million in his coffers. tnuijt. 

Cu'nningman. n.f. [cunning and man.] A man who pretends 
to tell fortunes, or teach how to recover ftolen goods. 


CUP 

He fent him for a ftrong detachment 
Of beadle, conftable', and watchmen, 

T’ attack the cunningman, for plunder 
Committed falfly on his lumber. Hudibras, p. iii. cant t. 
Cu'nningness. n.f. [from cunning.] Deccitfulnels ; flynefs. 
CUP. n.f. [cup, Sax. kop, Dut. coupe, French.] 

1. A fmall vcflcl to drink in. 

Thou (halt deliver Pharaoh’s cup into his hand, after the 
former manner when thou waft his butler. Gcnrfis, xi. 1 3. 
Ye heav’nly pow’rs, that guard 
The Britifli ifles, fuch dire events remove 
Far from fair Albion ; nor let civil broils 
Ferment from facial cups. Philips, 

2. The liquor contained in the cup; the draught. 

Which when the vile enchantcrefs perceiv’d. 

How that my lord from her I would reprieve. 

With cup thus charm’d, imparting (lie deceiv’d. Fairy Queen. 

All friends (hall tafte 
The wages of their virtue, and all foes 
The cups of their defervings. Sbakefpeare' s King Lear. 

Wil’t pleafe your lordfiiip, drink a cup of fack. Sbakefp. 
They that never had the ufe 
Of the grape’s furprifing juice. 

To the firft delicious cup 
All their rcafon render up. JValler. 

The beft, the deareft fav’riteof the fkj, 

Muft tafte that cup ; for man is born to die. Pope's Odyjf. 

3. Social entertainment ; merry bout, [in the plural.] 

Then (hall our names, 

Familiar in their mouth as houdiold words. 

Be in their flowing cups frefhly remember’d. Shahf. H. V. 
Let us fuppofe that 1 were rcafor.ing, as one friend with 
another, by the firefide, or in our cups, without care, without 
any great affeftion to cither party. Knolles's Hi/lory of theTuris. 

It was near a miracle to fee an old man ftlcnr, fincc talking 
is the difeafe of age; but amongft cups, makes fully a wonder. 

Ben. Jobnfon's Difcovcr'm. 
Marrying, or proftituting, as betel 
Rape or adultery, where pafling fair 
Allur’d them : thence from cups, to civil broils ! Milton. 

Amidft his cups with fainting fliiv’ring feiz’d. 

His limbs disjointed, and all o’er difeas’d, 

His hand refutes to fuftain the bowl. Dryden s Perfus. 

4. Any thing hollow like a cup; as, the hulk of an acorn, the 
bell of a flower. 

A pyrites of the fame colour and ftiape, placed in the cavity 
of another of an hemifpherick figure, in much the fame man- 
ner as an acorn in its cup. IVbodward on Fojfils. 

5. Cup and Can. Familiar companions. The can is the large 
vcflel, out of which the cup is filled, and to which ft is a con- 
ftant aflbeiate. 

You boafting tell us where you din’d, 

And how his lordfhip was fo kind ; 

Swear he’s a moft facetious man ; 

That you and he are cup and can : 

You travel with a heavy load. 

And quite miftakc preferment’s road. Swift. 

To Cup. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1 . To fupply with cups : this fenfe is obfolete. 

Plumpy Bacchus, with pink cyne, 

I11 thy vats our cares be drown’d : 

With thy grapes our hairs be crown’d ! 

Cup us, ’till the world go round. Sbakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

2. To fix a glafs-bell or cucurbite upon the (kin, to draw the 

blood in fcarification. 

The clotted blood lies heavy on his heart. 

Corrupts, and there remains in Ipite ot art: 

Nor breathing veins, nor cupping will prevail ; 

All outward remedies and inward fail. Dryden s rubles. 
You have quartered all the foul language upon me, that 
could be raked out of the air of Billingfgaic, without know- 
ing who I am ; or whether I defcrve to be cupped and Icarihu 
at this rate. Spectator, N°. 59 ’- 

Bliftering, cupping, and bleeding are feldom of ufe but “ 
the idle and intemperate. Aildifon s Spectator, 1 ■ 9 v 

Him the damn’d doftors and his friends lnunur d; 
They bled, they cupp'd, they purg’d; in (hurt they cur d. ro L 
Cupbe'arer. n ft 

1. An officer of the king’s houfhold. . , h 

There is conveyed to Mr. Villiers an mtunatio 

king’s plcafurc to wait and to be fvvoni his fcrvant, and 
ly after his cupbearer at large; and the bummer 
was admitted in ordinary. 

2. An attendant to give wine at a fcaft. 

This vine was faid to be given to 1 ro S the father of Pr.am, 


1 ms vine b‘ . hie foil 

by Jupiter, as a recompence for bis carrying away 

Ganymede to be his cupbearer. Holes on ■ i 

Cu # P board, n.f [cup and bopd, a cafe or receptacle, .J 
A cafe with (helves, in which viftuals or earthen 
placed. 

Some trees are beft for 
cupboards, and delks, as walnut. 
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Codrus had but one bed ; fo fliort to boor. 

That his (hort wife’s (hort legs huny dangling out: 

His cupboard’ s head fix earthen pitchers grac’d, 

Beneath them was his trufty tankard plac’d. Dryden s fuv. 
Yet their wine and their viftuals thefe curnaudgeon- 
lubbards, , . c 

Lock up from my fight, in cellars and cupboards. Swift. 

I’o Cu'pkoar d. v. a. [from the noun.] ro treafure in a cup- 
board ; to hoard up. 

The belly did remain 
I’ th’ midft o’ th’ body, idle and unaftivc. 

Still cupboarding the viand, never bearing 
Like labour with the reft. Sbakefpeare s Coriolanus. 

Cup'iditY. n.f. [ cupi di to ', Latin.] Concupifcence ; unlaw- 
ful or unreafonable longing. 

CUPOLA, n.f [Italian.] A dome; the hcmifpherical fumrmt 
of a building. 

Nature feems to havedefigned the head as the cupola to the 
moft glorious of her works; and when wc load it with fuper- 
numcrary ornaments, we deftroy the fymctrv of the human 
figure. Addijon’s Spectator, N°. 28. 

Cu’ppel. See Coppei.. 

There be other bodies fixed, which have little or no fpirit ; 
fo as there is nothing to fly out, as wc fee in the ftuft whereof 
cuppcls arc made, which they put into furnaces, upon which 
fire worketh not. Bacon's Natural Hiftory, N . 799. 

Cu'pper. n.f. [from cup.] One who applies cupping-glaflcs ; 
a fcarificr. 

Cupping-glass, n.f. [from cup and glafs.) A glafs ufed by 
fearifiers to draw out the blood by rarefying the air. 

A bubo, in this cafe, ought to be drawn outward by 
cupping- glaffcs , and brought to fuppuration. JVifenum’s Surgery. 
Cu'preoUs. adj. [cuprcus, Latin.] Coppery; confiding of 
copper. 

Having, by the intervention of a little fal armoniack, 
made copper inflammable, I took fome fmall grains, and put 
them under the wick of a burning candle, whereby they were 
with the melted tallow fo kindled, that the green, not blue, 
flame of the cupreous body did burn for a good while. Boyle. 
Cur. n.f. [korre, Dutch. See C u R t a l . ] 

1. A wortblcfs degenerate dog. 

How does your fallow greyhound, fir ?— 

J Tis a good dog 

— A cur, fir. 

— Sir, he’s a good dog, and a fair dog. Sbakefpeare.. 

Here’s an old drudging cur turned off to fhift for himfelf, 
for want of the very teeth and heels that he had loft in his 
mailer’s fervice. L'Ejlrangc , Fable 25. 

A cur may bear 

The name of tiger, lion, or whate’er 
Denotes the nobleft or the faireft beaft. 

2. A term of reproach for a man. 

What would you have, ye curs. 

That like not peace nor war? Sbakefpeare' s Coriolanus. 
This knight had occafien to inquire the way to St. Anne’s- 
lane ; upon which the perfon, whom he fpoke to, called him 
a young popifh cur, and afleed him, who made Anne a 
< ^int. Addifon's Spectator, N°. 1 25. 

Cl.’'raiile. adj. [from cure.] That admits a remedy; that 
may be healed. 

A confumption of the lungs, at the beginning, herein dif- 
fers from all other curable difeafes, that it is not to be worn 
away by change of diet, or a ehcarful fpirit. Ha nicy on Ctnfump. 
A defperate wound muft (kilful hands employ, 

But thine is curable by Philip’s boy. Dryden' s 'Juvenal's Sat. 
Cii'it ableness, n.f [from curable.] Poffibility to be healed. 
Cu'racv. n.f. [from curate.] Employment of a curate, dil- 
tincf from a benefice ; employment which a hired clergyman 
holds under the beneficiary. 

They get into orders as foon as they can, and, if they be 
very fortunate, arrive in time to a curacy here in town. Swift. 
CU RAT E. n. f. [curator, Latin.] A clergyman hired to per- 
form the duties of another. 

r ff a r d no pains ; for curate he had none ; 

Nor durft he truft another with his care. Dryden' s Fables. 
2. A parifli prieft. 

I thought the Englifh of curate had been an ccclefiaftical 

hireling. No fuch matter ; the proper import of the word 

fignifics one who has the cure of fouls. Collier on Pride. 

u rai EsniP. n.J. [from curate.] The fame with curacy. 
Curative, adj. [from cure.] Relating to the cure of dif- 
eales ; not prefervative. 

The therapeutick or curative phyfick, we term that which 
rc tores the patient unto fanity. Brown's Fugetr Err ours, b iv. 
I here may be taken proper ufeful indications, both prefer- 
‘dative, from the qualities of the air. Arlmtbnot. 
t^UK/noR. n.J. [Latin.] One that has the care and fuper- 
lntendcncc of any thing. 

The curators of Bedlam allure us, that fome lunaticks are 
perions of honour. c • r. 

CURB, n.f [courber, to bend, French.] 

1 Vol I U a0 ir ° n Chi ‘‘ n> madc taft t0 the Uppcr part of thc 


Drjd. 


Dryden' s Juvenal. 2. 
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branches of thc bridle. In a hole called thc eye, and running 

over the beard of the h'orfe. , Fa f n ft r l D ‘ L ‘’ 

The ox hath his bow, the liorfc his curb, and the falcon 
his bells ; fo man hath his defire. Sbakcft As you Me it. 

So four fierce courfers, darting to the race, 

Scow’r through the plain, and lengthen cv’rypace; 

Nor reins, nor curbs, nor threat’ning cries they (ear. 

2. Reftraint ; inhibition ; oppolition ; hindrance. 

I he Roman date, whofe courfe will on 
The way it takes, cracking ten thoufand curbs 
Of more ftrong links afunder, than can ever 
Appear in your impediment. Sbakefpeare' s Cor 10. antis. 

Wc remain 

In ftri&cft bondage, though thus far remov J, 

Under th’ inevitable curb, referv’d .. 

His captive multitude. Milton's Paradifc Lojl, b. 11. /. 322. 

By thefc men, religion, that (hould be ? 

The curb, is made the fpur to tyranny. Denham s Sophy. 
Even they who think us under no other tie to the true 111- 
tereft of our country, will allow this to be an cftleiiial curb 
upon us. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

3. A curb is a hard and callous tumour, which runs along 
thc infidc of a horfe’s hoof; that is, on that part of the hoof 
that is oppofite to thc leg of thc lame fide. Fartiei s Di“ . 

I’o Curb. v. a. [from thc noun.] 

1. 'Fo guide or reftrain a horfc with a curb. . 

? 3 art wield their arms, part curb the foaming deed. Milt. 

2. To reftrain; to inhibit; to check; to confine; to hold back. 

Were not the laws planted amongit them at the firlt 5 and 
had they not governours to curb and keep them dill in awe and 
obedience ? Spenfer on Ireland. 

Then thou, thc mother of fo fweet a child. 

Her falfc imagin’d lofs ceafc to lament, 

And wifely learn to curb thy forrows wild. Milton. 

If fenfe and learning arc fuch unfociable imperious things, 
he ought to keep down thc growth of his rcafon, and curb his 
intclleftuals. Collier on Pride. 

At this Ihc curb'd a groan, that clfe had come ; 

And patifing, view'd the prefent in the tomb ; 

Then to thc heart ador’d devoutly glow’d 

Her lips, and raifing it, her fpcech renew’d. Dryd. Fables . 

’Till force returns, his ardour wc reftrain. 

And curb his warlike wifti to crofs the main. Dryden . 

Knowing when a mufc (hould be indulged 
In her full flight, and when (he (hould be curbed. Refcormnon, 
Some poor cottage on the mountain’s brow. 

Where pinching want muft curb thy warm defires. 

And houdiold cares fupprefs thy genial fires. Prior . 

Nature to all things fix’d the limits fir. 

And wifely curb'd proud man’s pretending wit. Pope. 

Sometimes with from-, fometimes with of. 

Yet you are curb'd from that enlargement by 
Thc confcqucncc of the crown. Sbakejpeare' s Cymbelinc. 

CURD. n.f. [See Crudle ] The coagulation of milk; thc 
concretion of the thicker parts of any liquor. 

Milk of itfclf is fuch a compound of cream, curds , and 
whey, as it is eafily turned and diffoWed. ' Bacon’s Nat. Hifhry. 
This nighr, at lead, with me forget your care ; 

Chefnuts and curd , and cream (hall be your fare. Dryden. 

Let Sporus tremble. — What ! that thing of filk ! 

Sporus, that mere white curd of afs’s milk ? Pope. 

To Curd. v. a. [from thc noun.] To turn to curds ; to caufc 
to coagulate. 

Maiden, does it curd thy blood. 

To fay I am thy mother r Sbakefp. All’s well that ends well: 
ToCu'rdle. v n. [from curd.] 'I’o coagulate ; to (hoot to- 
gether ; to concrete. 

Powder of mint, and powder of red rofes, keep the milk 
fomewhat from turning or curd ing in the ftomach. Bacon. 
Some to the houfe. 

The fold, and dairy, hungry bend their flight, 

Sip round the pail, or tafte the curdling cheefe. Thom. Sum. 
To Cu'rdle. v. a. 'I o caufc to coagulate ; to force into con- 
cretions. 

His changed powers at firft themfelvcs not felt, 

’Till curdled cold bis courage ’gan t’ aflail. Fairs Queen, b. i. 
Mixed with the fixth part of a fpoonful of milk, it burnt 
to the fpacc of one hundred pulfes, and the milk was curdled. 

Bacon's Natural Hiftory, N \ 366. 
My foul is all thc fame. 

Unmov’d with fear, and mov’d with martial fame ; 

But my chill blood is curdled in my veins, 

And fcarce thefuadow of a man remains. Dryden' s Virgil. 

Ev’n now I tali a victim to thy wrongs ; 

Ev’ n now a fatal draught works out my foul ; 

Ev’n now it curdles in my (hrinking veins 
The lazy blood, and freezes at my heart. Smith. 

There is in the fpirit of wine Come acidity, by whiefx 
brandy curdles milk. Flayer 

Cu'rdy. adj. [from curd ] Coagulated ; concreted : full w f 
curds; curdled. v 
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It differs from a vegetable cmulfion, by coagulating into a 
curdy mafs with acids. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

CURL. n.f. [cura, Latin.] 

1. Remedy; reitorative. 

This league that we have made. 

Will give her fadnefs very little cure. 

Brother of England, how may we content 

This widow lady ? Sbakefpeare's King John. 

Cold, hunger, prifons, ills without a cure. 

All thefe hemuft, and guiltlefs oft, endure. Dryden s Fables. 

Now' we’re ador’d, and the next hour difpleufc; 

At firft your cure, and after your difeafe. Granville. 

Horace advifes the Romans to feck a feat in fomc remote 
part, by way of a cure for the corruption of their manners. Sw. 

2. A& of healing. 

I do cures to-day, and to-morrow. Lit. xiii. 32. 

3. The benefice or employment of a curate or clergyman. 

If his cure lies among the lawyers, let nothing be faid againft 
entangling property, fpinning out caufes, fqueezing clients, 
and making the laws a greater grievance than thofe who break 
th cm. Collier. 

To Cure. v. a. [euro, Latin.] 

1 . To heal ; to reflore to health ; to remedy ; to recover : with 
of before the difeafe. U fed of patients or difeafes. 

1 he bones, in fharp colds, wax brittle ; and therefore all 
contufions of bones, in hard weather, are more difficult to 
cure. Bacon's Natto al Hi/lory, N y . 688. 

Here the poor Lover, that has long endur’d 
Some proud nymph’s fcorn,ol his fond paffion’s cur’d. Waller. 
I never knew any man cured of inattention. Swift. 

Hear what from love unpra&is’d hearts endure, 

From love, the foie difeafe thou canft not cure. Pope. 

2. To prepare in any manner, fo as to be preferred from cor- 
ruption. 

The beef w'ould be fo ill chofen, or fo ill cured, as to (link 
many times before it came fo faras Holland. Temple. 

Cu'keless. adj. [cure and lefs.] Without cure; without 
remedy. 

Bootlefs are plaints, and curelefs are my wounds; 

No way to fly, nor ftrength to hold out flight. Shak. H. VI. 

Repair thy wit, good youth, or it will fall 
T o curelefs ruin. Sbakefpeare’s Merchant of Venice. 

If, faid he, 

-Your grief alone is hard captivity, 

For love of heav’n, with patience undergo 
A curelefs ill, lince fate will have it fo. Dryden’s Fables. 

Cu'rer. n. f. [from cure.] A healer; a phyfician. 

He is a curer of fouls, and you a curer of bodies : if you 
fliould fight, you go againft the hair of your profeffions. Shak. 

The indexterity and worfe fuccefs of the moil famous of 
our confumption curers, do evidently demonftrate their dim- 
nefs in beholding its caufes. Harvey on Confuynptions. 

Cu'rfew, n.f. [couvre feu, French.] An evening-peal, by 
which the conqueror willed, that every man fliould rake up 
his fire, and put out his light ; fo that in many places at this 
day, w here a bell is cuftomarily rung towards bed time, it is 
faid to ring curfew. Cowel. 

You whofe paftime 

Is to make midnight muftirooms, that rejoice 

To hear the folemn curfew. Sbakefpeare's Tcmpefl. 

Oft on a plat of rifing ground, 

I hear tnc far oft' curfew found. 

Over fome wide- water’d fhoar. 

Swinging flow with fullcn roar. Milton. 

z. A cover for a fire ; a fircplate. 

But now for pans, pots, curfews , counters and the like, 

' the beauty will not be fo much refpc&ed, fo as the compound 
ft uft' is like to pafs. Bacon’s Pbyf. Rem. 

Curia'lity. n.f. [from curialis , Latin.] I he privileges, 
prerogatives, or perhaps retinue of a court. 

The court and curiality. Bacon’s Advice to Villiers. 

CuRlo'srrv. n.f. [from curious.] 

1. Inquifitivencfs ; inclination to enquiry. 

2. Nicety ; delicacy. 

When thou waft in thy gilt, and thy perfume, they mockt 
thee for too much curiofity, in thy rags thou knoweft none, 
but art defpifed for the contrary. Sbakefpeare’s Timon. 

3. Accuracy ; exaflnefs. 

Qualities are fo weighed, that curiofity in neither can make 
choice of eitlier’s moiety. Sbakefpeare’s King Lear. 

Our eyes and fenfes, however armed or affifted, arc too 
grok to difeern the curiofity of the workmanfhip of nature. 

Ray on the Creation. 

4. An act of curiofity; nice experiment. 

There hath been pradifed alfo a cunofity, to fet a tree upon 
the north-fide of a wall, and, at a little height, to draw it 
through the wall, and fpread it upon the fouth-fide ; con- 
ceiving that the root and lower part of the flock fliould enjoy 
the freflmefs of the (hade, and the upper boughs and fruit, the 
comfort of the fun ; but it forted not. Bacon’s Nat. Hi/lory. 

5. An object of curiofity; rarity. 
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W c took a ramble together to fee the curiofsties of this 

town - Addifon’s Freeholder N- “ 

CU'RIOUS. adj. [curiofus, Latin.] ’ ’ 

1. Inquifitive; defirous of information; addided to enquiry 

Be not curious in unneceflary matters; for more things"™- 
{hewn unto thee than men underlland. Ec.lus. iifl 2 

Even then to them the fpirit of lyes fuggefts, ’ 
That they were blind, bccaufe they faw not ill; 

And breath’d into their uncorrupted breads 
A curious vvifh, which did corrupt their will. Davies 

2. Attentive to ; diligent about : fometimes with after. * 

It is pity a gentleman lo very curious after things that were 
elegant and beautiful, fliould not have been as curious as to 
their origin, their ufes, and their natural hillory. IVeodwurd 

3. Sometimes with of. 

Then thus a fenior of the place replies, 

Well read, and curious of antiquities. Dryden’s Fables 

4. Accurate; careful not to miftake. 

’Till Arrianifm had made it a matter of great fharpnefs and 
fubtlety of wit to be a found believing Chriftian, men were 
not curious what fyllables or particles of fpeech they ufed. Hook. 

5. Difficult topleafe; folicitous of perfection; not negligent- 
full of care. 

A temperate perfon is not curious of fancies and deliciouf- 
nefs; he thinks not much, and Jpeaks not often of meat and 
drink. Taybmr. 

Exact ; nice ; fubtle. 

Both thefe fenfes embrace their objects at greater diftance 
with more variety, and with a more curious difa filiation, than 
the other fenfe. 

Artful; not neglectful ; not fortuitous. 

A vaile obfeur’d the funftiinc of her eyes, 

The rofe within hcrfelf her fwectnels clofed ; 

Each ornament about her feenily lies, 

By curious chance, or carelefs art, compofed. Fairfax, l. ij. 
Elegant; neat; laboured; finiflied. 

Underftanding to devile curious works, to work in gold. Ex. 
9. Rigid ; fevere ; rigorous. 

For curious I cannot be with you, 

Signior Baptifta, of whom I hear fo well. Sbakefptart, 
Cu'riouslv. adv. [from curious.] 

1. Inquilitivcly ; attentively; ftudioufly. 

At firft I thought there had been no light reflected from 
the water in that place ; but obferving it more curioujly , I faw 
within it feveral {mailer round fpots, which appeared much 
blacker and darker than the reft. Newton's Opt. 

2. ‘ Elegantly ; neatly. 

Nor is it the having of wheels and fprings, though never 
fo curioujly wrought, and artificially fet, but the winding of 
them up, that muft give motion to the watch. South’ s Sermons. 
Artfully; cxa&ly. 

Captioufly. 

Curl, n.f [from the verb.] 

1 . A ringlet of hair. 

She appareled hcrfelf like a page, cutting off her hair, 
leaving nothing but the fliort curls to cover that noble head. Sid. 
Juft as in act he flood, in clouds enflirin’d, 

Her hand file faften’d on his hair behind ; 

Then backward by his yellow curls £he drew 

To him, and him alone confrfs’ fin view. Dryden’s Fables. 

2. Undulation; wave; fmuofit;. . uvxure. 

Thus it happens, if the glafs of the prifms be free from 
veins, and their Tides be accurately plain and well poliffied, 
without thofe numberlcfs waves or curls, which ufually arife 
from the fand holes, a little fmoothed in polifliing with putty. 

Newton’s Opt. Prop. ii. Tb. 2. 

To CURL. v.a. [krollen, Dut. cyppan. Sax. krilie,D»n.] 

1. To turn the hair in ringlets. 

What haft thou been ? — 

— A ferving man, proud in heart and mind, that curled niv 
hair, wore gloves in my cap, ferved the luft of my miftrefs’s 
heart, and did the a£l of darknefs with her. Sbakejp. K. Lear. 

2. To writhe; to twift. 

3. To drefs with curls. 

If fhe firft meet the curled Antony, 

He’ll make demand of her kifs. Sbakcfp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Up the trees 

Climbing, fat thicker than the fnaky locks 
That curl’d Mega-ra. AJilion’s Paradife Lof , b. x. 

4. To raife in waves, undulations, or finuoiitics. 

The vifitation of the winds, 

Who take the ruffian billows by the top, 

Curling their monftrous heads Sbakefpeare’s Ihnry IV. f. iu 
Seas would be pools, without the brufliing air ' 

To curl the waves. Drydens Fains. 

To Curl. v. n. 

1. To flirink into ringlets. 

Thofe flender aerial bodies are feparated and ftrekhed out, 
which otherwife, by reai'on of their fiexiWencfs and weight* 
would flag or curl. Boyle > Spring p] ire .nr- 

2. To rife in undulations. 

To every nobler portion of the town. 
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The curling billows rmd their rcfllcfs tide ; 

In parties now they draggle up and down, 

As armies, unoppos’d, for prey divide. Dryden. 

While curling fmoaks frem village tops arc feen. Pope. 

3. To twift itfclf. 

Then round her {lender waift he CitrPd, 

And ftami/d an image of himfelf, a fov’reign of the world. 

Dryden s Fables. 

Cu'blew. n f. [courlieu, French.] 

1. A kind of water-fowl, with a large beak of a grey colour, 
with red and black fpots. 

2. A bird larger than a partridge, with longer legs. It runs very 

fwiftly, and frequents the cornfields in Spain, in Sicily, and 
fometimes in France. Trevoux. 

CURMUDGEON. n.f. [It is a vitious manner of pro- 
nouncing cceur meihant. , Fr. an unknown correfpondent.] An 
avaritious churlifh fellow ; a mifer ; a niggard ; a churl ; a 
griper. 

And when he has it in his claws. 

He’ll not be hide-bound to the caufe; 

Nor {halt thou find him a curmudgeon. 

If thou difpatch it without grudging. Hudlbras, p. iii. c. 7 . 

Both their .wine and their victuals thefe curmudgeon 
lubbards 

Lock up from my fight, in cellars and cupboards. Swift. 
A man’s way of living is commended, becaufe he will 
give any rate for it ; and a man will give any rate rather than 
pafs for a poor wretch, or a penurious c rn.udgcon. Locke. 

Cu'r.mudceonlv. adj. [from curmudgeon.] Avaricious; co- 
vetous ; churliffii ; niggardly. 

In a country where he that killed a hog invited the neigh- 
bourhood, a curimidgconly fellow advifed with his companions 
how lie might favc the charge. L’Eflrange. 

Cu'krant. n.f. 

j. The tree hath no prickles ; the leaves are large: the flower 
confifts of five leaves, placed in form of a rofe : the ovary, 
which arifes from the center of the floWer-cup, becomes a 
globular fruit, produced in bunches. 

2 . A fmall dried grape, properly written corinth. 

They butter’d currants on fat veal bellow'd. 

And rumps of beef with virgin honey ftew'd ; 

Infipid taife, old friend : to them who Paris know'. 

Where rocombolc, (hallot, and the rank garlic): grow. King. 

CURRENCY, n.f [from current. ] 

j. Circulation; power of paffing from hand to hand. 

The currency of thofe half-pe*nce would, in the univerfal 
opinion of our people, be utterly deftruTtive to this king- 
dom. Swift. 

2. General reception. 

3. Fluency; rcadinefs of utterance; cafinefs of pronunciation. 

4. Continuance ; conftant flow ; uninterrupted courfe. 

The currency of time to eftablifh a cuftom, ought to be 
with a eotitinuando from the beginning to the end of the term 
prescribed. Ayliffe s Par ergon. 

5. General eftcem; the rate at which any thing is vulgarly 
valued. 

He that ihinkcth Spain to be fomc great over-match for this 
eftate, affifted as it is, and, may be, is no good mintman, but 
takes greatnefs of kingdoms according to their bulk and 
currency , and not after intrinfick value, tiacon’ slVar with Spain. 

6. The papers ftamped in the Englifti colonics by authority, and 
paffing for money. 

CU RRENT, adj. [current, Latin.] 

1. Circulatory ; pafling from hand to hand. 

Shekels of filver, current money with the merchant. Gen. 
1 hat there was current money in Abraham’s time is part: 
doubt, though it is not fure that it was ftampt ; for he is faid 
to be rich in cattle, in fiber, and in gold. Arbuthnot. 

2. Generally received ; uncontradicled ^authoritative. 

Many ftr.rngc bruits are received for current. Sidney. 

Becaufe fuch as openly reprove fuppofed diforders of ftate, 
arc taken for principal friends to the common benefit of all, 
under this fair and plaufible colour, whatfoever they utter 
paflbth for good and cu rent. Hooker, b. i. 

I have collated the fluffs, W’ith all poffiblc impartiality, from 
tiie current hiftories of thofe times. Swift. 

3. Common; general. J 

They have been trained up from their infancy in one fet 
of notions, without ever hearing or knowing what other opi- 
nions arc current among mankind. IVa ts’s Improvement. 

About three months ago we had a current report of the 
king of France’s death. Addifon’s Spectator. 

4 - i opular ; fuch as is cftablifhed by vulgar eftimation. 

We are alfo to coniider the difference between worth and 
merit, ftriclly taken; that is, a man’s intrinfick; this, his 
current value; which is lefs or more, as men have occafion for 

5 .^rTfliionahe ; popular. *"*<**' ^ 7 - * 

Ott leaving what is natural and fit. 

The current folly proves our ready wit; 

And authors think their reputation fafe, 

V. Men lives as long as fools are pleas’d to laugh. Pope. 


Boyle. 


Denham. 
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6. Pa Table ; fuch as may be allowed or admitted. 

Fouler than heart can think thee, thou canft maxe 
No excufe current, but to hang thyfelf. Sbakcfp. Rios. UL 

y. What is now paffing ; what is at prefent in its courfe; as, t e 
current year. 

Cu'rrent. n.f. 

1. A running dream. 

The current, that with gentle murmur glides, 

Thou know’ft, beiug flopp’d, impatiently doth rage ; 

But his fair courfe is not hindered : 

He makes fwcet mufick with th’ enamel’d ftones. Sbakejp . 
Thefe inequalities will vanifli in one place, and prefently 
appear in another, and feem perfectly to move like waves, 
fucceeding and deftroying one another ; fave that their motion 
oftentimes feems to be quickeft, as if in that vaft fea riicy 
were carried on by a current, or at lead by a tide. 

Heav’n her Eridanus no more (hall boaft, 

Whofe fame in thine, like Idler currents loft ; 

Thy nobler {{reams {hall vifit Jove’s abodes, 

To ftiine among the ftars, and bathe the gods. 

Not fabled Po more fwells the poet’s lays, 

While through the fky his (hining current ftrays 

2. [In navigation.] Currents are certain progreffive motions of 

the water of the fea in feveral places, either quite down to the 
bottom, or to a certain determinate depth ; by which a ftiip 
may happen to be carried more fwiftly or retarded in her 
courfe, according to the direct ion of the current, with or 
againft the way of the {hip. Harris. 

Currently, adj. [from current.] 

1. In a conftant motion. 

2. Without oppofition. 

The very caufe which maketh the fimple and ignorant to 
think they even fee how the word of God runneth currently 
on your fide, is, that their minds are forefblled, and their 
conceits perverted beforehand. Hooker , Preface. 

3. Popularly ; fafliionably ; generally. 

4. Without ccafing. 

Cu'rrentness. n.f. [from current.] 

x. Circulation. 

2. General reception. 

3. Eafinefs of pronunciation. 

When fubftantialnefs combineth with clclightfulnefs, and 
currentnefs with ftayednds, how can the language found other 
than moll full of fweetnefs ? Camden’s Remains. 

Cu'rrier. n.f. [coriarius, Latin.] One who drefles and pares 
leather for thofe who make flioes, or other things. 

A currier bought a bcarfkin of a huntfman, and laid him 
down ready money for it. L’Eflrange. 

Warn’d by frequent ills, the way they found 
To lodge their loathfome carrion under ground; 

For ufclefs to the currier were their hides. 

Nor could their tainted flefh with ocean tides 

Be free’d from filth. Dryden’s Virg. Gear. b. iii. /. 8,3. 

Cu'rrish. adj. [from cur.] Having the qualities of a dege- 
nerate dog; brutal; four ; quarrelfome ; malignant; churlilh; 
uncivil; untra£lab!e; impracticable. 

Sweet fpeaking oft a currijh heart reclaims. Sidney, b. ii. 

No care of juft ice, nor no rule of reafon. 

No temperance, nor no regard of feafon, 

Did thenceforth ever enter in his mind. 

But cruelty, the fign of cutrijh kind. HubbercTs Tale. 

In fafhions wayward, and in love unkind; 

For Cupid deigns not wound a currijh mind. Fairfax, b. iv. 

1 would fhe were in heaven, fo fhe could 
Entreat fome pow’r to change this currijh Jew. Shaicfpcare . 
She fays your dog was a cur ; and tells you, currijh thanks 
is good enough for fuch a prefent. Shake/. Two Gent, of Verona. 

To CU'RRY. v. a. [ cor i utii, leather, Latin.] 

1. To drefs leather, by beating and rubbing it. 

2. To beat; to drub; to threftx ; to chaftife. 


A deep defign in’t to divide 
'I he well affected that confide ; 
By fetting brother againft brother, 
T o claw and curry one another. 


Hudibras, p.\. cant r. 


I may expect her to take care of her family, and curry her 
in cafe of refufal. Addij r on’ r ^ •’ XTo _ 

To rub a horfe with a Scratching inftru 


Addifon’s SpeHa/or, N J . 2 1 1 . 
0 — jrument, fo as to fmootli 

his coat, and promote his flefh. 

! ridtions make the parts more flefliy and full; as we fee 
both in men, and in the currying of horfes : die caufe is, for 
that they draw a greater quantity of fpirits and blood to the 
parts. p a 

To fcratcli in kindnefs ; to rub down with flatter}'; to tickle. 
If 1 hjd a fuit to mafter Shallow, I would humour his men • 
u to his men, I would curry with mafter Shallow. Shakei] * 
To Curry Favour. To become a favourite by petty offi- 
cioufnefs, flight kindnefles, or flattery. 3 

He judged them {fill ovcr-abje<% to fawn upon the hea- 
thens, and to curry favour with infidels. LLckcr h iv / - 
T his humour fuccceded fo with the puppy, that an iL 
go the fame way to work to curry favour for him- 

L’Ejlrangc. 
Cu'kri comb. 


would 

rdf. 
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CVrrycoMb. ”• f [from curry and comb.] An iron inlfau- 
mcnt ufed for currying liorfes. 

He has a clearer idea from a little print than from a long 
definition ; and fo he would have ®f Jlrigil and fijlrum, if\ 
in (lead of a currycomb and cymbal, he could fee (tamped in 
the margin fmall pictures of thefe inftruments. Locke. 

T o CURSE, v. a. [cuppan, Saxon J 

i . To with evil to ; to execrate ; to devote. 

Curfe me this people ; for they arc too mighty for me. Num. 
After Solyman had looked upon the dead body, and bitterly 
curjcd the fame, he caufcd a great weight to be tied unto it, 
and fo cart unto the feu. ~ Knclles's Hijloryof the Turks. 

VVhat, yet again ! the third time haft thou curjl me: 
This irYiprecation was for Lams’ death. 

And thou haft vviflied me like him. Dryd. and Lee's Oedipus. 

5. To mifehief; to afflict ; to torment. 

On impious realms and barb’rous kings impofe 
'Thy plagues, and curfe ’em with fuch fons as thole. Pope. 

To Curse, v. n. To imprecate; to deny or affirm with im- 
precation of divine vengeance. 

The filt er about which thou curfcdjl , and fpeakeft of alfo in 
mv ears, behold the filver is with me. Jud. xvi. 2. 

Curse, u.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Malediction; with of evil to another. 

Neither have I luffered my mouth to fin, by wifliing a curfe 
to his foul. Job, xxxl. 3 c. 

I never went from your lordfliip but with a longing to re- 
turn, or without a hearty curfe to him who invented ceremo- 
nies, and put me on the ncceflity of withdrawing. Dryden. 

2. Affliction; torment; vexation. 

Curfe on the (tripling ! how he apes his fire ! 

Ambitioufly fententious ! Addifon s Cato. 

Cu'rsed. participial adj. [from curfe.] 

1. Under a curfe; hateful; deteftable; abominable; wicked. 

Merciful pow’rs ! 

Reftrain in me the cwfed thoughts that nature 

Gives way to in repole. ShakeJ'pcarc’s Macbeth. 

2. Unholy ; unfaiufrified ; blaftcd by a curfe. 

Come lady, while heav’n lends us grace, 

Let us fly this curjcd place. 

Left the forccrer us entice 
With fomc other new device; 

Not a waftc or nccdlcfs found, 

’Till we come to holier ground. Milton. 

3. Vexatious; troublcfomc. 

This curfed quarrel be no more renew’d ; 

Be, as becomes a wife, obedient ftill ; 

'Though griev’d, yet fubjedl to her hufband’s will. Dryden. 

One day, I think, in Paradife he liv’d; 

Deftin’d the next his journey to purfue. 

Where wounding thorns and curfed thirties grew. Prior. 

Cu'rseuly. adv. [from curfed.] Mifcrably; (hamcfully: a 
low cant word. 

Satisfaction and reftitution lies fo curfedly hard on the giz- 
zards of our publicans. L'Ejlrange. 

Sure this is a nation that is curfedly afraid of being over-run 
with too much politenefs, and cannot regain one great genius 
but at the expence of another. Pope. 

Cu'rsedness. n.f [from curfed.] The ftate of being under a 
curfe. 

Cu'rship. n.f [from cur.] Dog(hip ; mcannefs; fcoundrel- 
fliip. 

How durft he, I fay, oppofe thy eurjhip, 

’Gainft arms, authority, and worfhip. Hudibras , p i. 

CVRSITOR. n.f. [Latin ] An officer or clerk belonging to 
the Chancery, that makes out original writs. They are called 
clerks of courfe, in the oath of the clerks of Chancery. Of 
thefe there arc twenty-four in number, which have certain 
(hires allotted to each of them, into which they make out 
fuch original writs as arc required. They are a corporation 
among themfclves. Couiel. 

'Then is the recognition and value, figned with the hand- 
writing of that jultice, carried by the curjitor in Chancery for 
that (hire where thofc lands do lie, and by him is a writ of 
covenant thereupon drawn, and ingrofled in parchment. Bacon. 

Cu'rsorary. adj. [from curfus, Latin.] Curfory; hafty ; 
carelcfs. A word, I believe, only found in the following 
line. 

I have but with a curforary eye 
O’erglanc’d the articles. Shakefpeare' s Henry V . 

Cursorily, adv. [from curfory.] Haftily ; without care; 
without felicitous attention. 

This power, and no other, Luther difowns, as any one that 
views the place but cutfori/y muft needs fee. Atterbury. 

CiTrsor in ess. n.f. [from curfory.] Slight attention. 

CURSORY, adj. [from curfbrius, Latin.] Hafty; quick; in- 
attentive ; carelcfs. 

The firft, upon a curfory and fuperficial view, appeared 
like the head of another man. Addifon. 

Curst. adj. Troward; peevifti; malignant; mifehievous ; 

malicious; fnarling 

Mr. Mafon, after his manner, was very merry with both 
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parties, pleafantly playing both with the (hrewd touches of 
many r«ry 7 boys, and with the fmall diferetion of manv lew, 
fchoolmaftcrs. 

1 pray you, though you mock me, gentlemen. 

Let her not hurt me : I was never curjl ; 

I have no gift at all in (hrewiflmefs : 

I am a right maid, for my cowardice ; 

Let her not ftrike me. Shake/. Midfnmmer Night's Dream 
I 11 go fee if the bear be gone from the gentleman, and 
how much he hath eaten : they are never curjl but when rh™ 
arc hungry Shakefpeare 1 s Winter's Tale 

Her only fault, and that is fault enough. 

Is, that (lie is intolerably curjl. 

And (hrewd and forward, fo beyond all meafure, 

1 hat, were my ftate far worfer than it is, 

1 would not wed her for a mine of gold. Shttkefpe, 
Go, write in a martial hand ; be curjl and brief. ( t j S lHJ 
matter how witty, fo it be eloquent, and full of invention. Sb. 

When 1 diffiiaded him from his intent, 

And found him pight to do it with curjl fpcech, 

I threaten’d to difeover him. Shakefpeare’ s King Lear. 

And though his mind 

Be ne’er fo curjl, his tongue is kind Crajhaw 

Curstness. n.f. [from curjl.] Peeviftmefs ; frowardnefs* 
malignity. 

Then, noble partners, 

Touch you the fow’reft points with fwceteft terms, 

Nor curjlnefs grow to the matter. Shake/'. Ant. andCltOpat. 

Her mouth (he writh’d, her forehead taught to frown. 
Her eyes to fparkle fires to love unknown ; 

Her fallow cheeks her envious mind did (hew, 

And ev’ry feature fpoke aloud the curjlncf of a (hrew. Dryd. 

Curt. adj. [from cwtus , Latin.] Short. 

To CU'R I AIL. v. a. [ curto , Latin. It was anciently written 
curtal, which perhaps is more proper; but dogs that had their 
tails cut, being called curtal dogs, the word was vulgarly con- 
ceived to mean originally to cut the tail, and was in time writ- 
ten according to that notion.] 

1. 1 o cut oft; tocutfliort; to Ihortcn. 

I, that am curtail' d of all fair proportion. 

Deform’d, unfinilh’d, lent before my time 

Into this breathing world. Shakefpeare' s Richard III. 

Then why (hould we ourfelvcs abridge. 

And curtail our own privilege ? Hudibras, p ii. cant. 7. 
Scribblers fend us over their trafli in profc and verfe, with 
abominable curtailings and quaint modernifms. Swift. 

This general employ, and expence of their time, would as 
afliiredly curtail and retrench the ordinary means of know- 
ledge and erudition, as it would (horten the opportunities of 
vice. Woodward. 

Perhaps this humour of fpeaking no more than we muff, 
has fo miferably curtailed fome of our words; and, in familiar 
writings and convocations, they often lofe all but their firft 
fvllables. Addifon s Spectator, N°. 135. 

2. It has of before the thing cut off. 

The count affined the court, that Fa<£l his antagonift had 
taken a wrong name, having curtailed it of three letters ; for 
that his name was not Fail, but Faction. Addifon. 

Cu'rtail Dog. n.f. A dog whofe tail is cut off, and who is 
therefore hindered in courling. Perhaps this word may be the 
original of cur. 

I, amazed, ran from her as a witch ; and I think, if my 
breaft had not been made of faith, and my heart of (feel, (lie 
had transformed me to a curtail dog, and made me turn i’ th’ 
wheel. Shakefpeare' s Comedy of Errours. 

CU'RTAIN. n.f. [cortina, Latin.] 

1. A cloath contracted or expanded at plcafurc, to admit or ex- 
clude the light ; to conceal or difeover any thing ; to (hade a 
bed ; to darken a room. 

Their curtains ought to be kept open, fo as to renew the 
air. Arbutbnot on Diet. 



So through white curtains (hot a tim’rous ray, 
And op’d thofe eyes that muft eclipfe the day. 
Thy hand, great dulnefs ! let’s the curtain fall, 
' ' " daT ' ' ‘ i ' " ’ 8 ‘ 


Pope. 



And univerfal darltnels buries all. Pope’s Dunciad, b. iii. 
a. To draw the Curtain. To clofc it fo as to (hut out the 
light, or conceal the object. . 

I muft draw a curtain before the work for a while, and 
keep your patience a little in fufpcncc, ’till materials are pre- 
pared. Burnet' s Theory of the Earth. 

Once more I write to you, and this once will be the lad : 
the curtain will foon be drawn between my friend and me, 
and nothing left but to wi(h you a long good night. P'J e - 

3. To open it fo as to difeern the object. 

Had I forgot thee l Oh, come in, ./Emilia: 

Soft, by and by ; let me the curtains draw. 

Where art thou ? What’s the matter with thee now? ShukcJ. 

So foon as the all-chccring fun 
Should in the fartheft Eaft begin to draw 
The fhady curtain from Aurora's bed. Shakef Rcrn. and J“i. 

Peace, the lovers arc afleep : 

The}’. 
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They, fweet turtles ! folded lie 
In the laft knot that love could tie : 

Let them deep, let them deep on, 

’Till this ftormy night be gone ; 

And th’ eternal morrow dawn, 

Then the curtain will be drawn. 

And they waken with that light, 

Whofe day (hall never fleep in night. Crajhaw. 

4. [In fortification.] That part of the wall or rampart that lies 
between two baftions. Mihtary ‘ • 

The governour, not difeouraged, fuddenly of timber and 
boards raifed up a curtain twelve foot high, at the hack o 
his foldicrs. Knclles's Hijicry of the Turks. 

Curtain-lecture, n.f. [from curtain and lecture.] A re- 
pioof given by a wife to her hufband in bed. 

What cndlefs brawls by wives are bred ! 

The curtain- lefture makes a mournful bed. Dryden' s Juven. 
She ought to exert the authority of the curtain-leSlure, and, 
if (he finds him of a rebellious diipofition, to tame him. Addif. 

To Cu'rtain. v.a. [from the noun.] To inclofe or accom- 
modate with curtains. 

Now o’er one half tire world 
Nature feems dead, and wicked dreams abufe 
The curtain d fleep. Shakefpeare s Macbeth. 

The wand’ring prince and Dido, 

When with a happy ftorm they were furpriz’d. 

And curtain’d with a counfel-kccping cave. Shakefpeare. 

But in her temple’s laft rccefs inclos’d. 

On dulnefs’ lap th’ anointed head repos’d: 

Him clofe (he curtain’d round with vapours blue. 

And foft bcfprinkled with Cimmerian dew. Pope’s Dunciad. 

Cu'rt ate Diflance. n.f. [In aftronomy.] 7 he diftance of a 
planet’s place from the fun, reduced to the ccleptick. 

Curta'tion. n.f. [from c into, to (horten, Latin.] I he in- 
terval between a planet’s diftance from the fun and the curtate 
diftance. Chambers. 

CU'RTELASSE. 7 Scc C UTLASS. 

Cu RTELAX. ) 

Cu'rtsy. See Courtesy. 

Cu'rvated. adj. [curvatus, Latin.] Bent. 

Curva'tion. n.f. [curvo, Latin.] The a£t of bending or 
crooking. 

Cu'rvatuke. n.f. [from curve. ] Crookednefs; inflexion; 
manner of bending. 

It is bent after the manner of the catenarian curve, by 
which it obtains that curvature that is fafeft for the included 
marrow. Cheyne's Phil ■ Prin. 

Flaccid it was beyond the activity of the mufcle, and 
curvature of the oflicles, to give it a due tenfion. Holder. 

Curve, adj. [curvus, Latin.] Crooked; bent; inflected; not 
(freight. 

Unlcfs an intrinfick principle of gravity or attra&ion, may 
make it deferibe a curve line about the attracting body. Bentley. 

Curve, n.f. Any thing bent ; a flexure or crookednefs of any 
particular form. 

And as you lead it round, in artful curve. 

With eye intentive mark the fpringing game. Thomfon. 

To CURVE, t/. a. [curvo, Latin.] To bend ; to crook ; to 
inflcCt. 

And the tongue is drawn back and curved. Holder on Speech. 

To CU'R VET. v n. [coivettare, Italian.] 

i. To leap; to bound. 


Cry, holla! to thy tongue, I pr’ythee: it curvets unfea- 
fonably. Shakefpei 

Himfelf he on an earwig fet. 


akejpeare’ s As you like it. 


Yet fcarcc he on his back could get. 

So oft and high he did curvet, 

’Ere he himfelf could fettle. Drayton's Nymphid. 

Seiz’d with unwonted pain, furpriz’d with fright. 

The wounded fteed curvets ; and, rais’d upright, 

Lights on his feet before : his hoofs behind 
r Spring up in air aloft, and lalh the wind. Dryden's /Ends. 
2. To frifk ; to be licentious. 

Cu'rvet. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A leap ; a bound. 

2. A frolick; a prank. 

Curvilinear, adj. [curvus and lined, Lat ] 
i. Confiding of a crooked line. 

The impulfe continually draws the ccleftial body from its 
reCfrlinear motion, and forces it into a curvilinear orbit ; fo 
that it muft be repeated every minute of time. Cheyne. 

2 Compofed of crooked fines. 

Cu'rvity. n. f [from curve ] Crookednefs. 

The joined ends of that bone and the incus receding, make 
a more acute angle at that joynt, and give a greater curvity to 
^, r t ^ e ,P ofturc of tlie oflicles. Holder’s Clements of Speech. 

CUSHION, n.f. [kujfcn, Dutch ; coujfsn, French.] 

1. A pillow for the feat ; a foft pad placed upon a chair. 

Call Claudius, and fomc other of my men ; 

1 11 have them fleep on cujhions in my tent. Shak. Jul. Cafir. 

If you arc lcarn’d. 

Be not as common fools ; if you arc not, 

Vol. I. 
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Let them have cujhrns by you. Shh/ptar/, CmtUms, 
But c’re they fat, officious Baucis lavs 
Two cujhions fluff’d with ftraw, the feat to raifc ; ^ 

Coarfe, but the beft (he had. Dryden s Fables. 

An Eaftern king put a judge to death for an iniquitous Icn- 
tcnce ; and ordered his hide to be fluffed into a cujhton, and 
placed upon the tribunal, for the fon to fit on. Swift. 

Cushioned, adj. [from cu/hion.] Seated onacufhion; lup- 
ported by cufhions. 

Many, who arc cujhioned upon thrones, would nave re- 
mained 'in obfeurity. Dijertation on Parties. 

CUSP, n. f [ cufpis , Latin.] A terrfi ufed to exprefs the points 
or horns of the moon, or other luminary. Harris. 

Cu'spated. I adj. [from cufpis, Latin.] When the leaves 
Cu'spidated. ) of a flower end in a point. gurney. 

CVstard. n.f. [cwjlard, Wclfh.] A kind of fweetmeat 
made by boiling eggs with milk, and fugar,^ till the whole 
thickens into a mafs. It is a food much uied in city (eafts. 

He cram’d them ’till their guts did ake. 

With cawdlc, lujlard, and plumb cake. Hudi'ras, cant. ii. 

Now may’rs and (brieves all hurtl’d and fatiate lay; 

Yet eat, in dreams, the cuflard of the day. Pope's DunciaeL 
Cu'stody. n.f. [cujioclia, Latin.] 

1. Imprifonmcnt; reftraint of liberty. 

The council remonftranced unto queen Elizabeth the con- » 
(piracies againft her life, and therefore they advifed her, that 
die (hould go lefs abroad weakly attended, as (he ul’ed; but the 
queen anfwered, (lie had rather be dead than put in cujlody. 

Bacon s Apophthegms. 

For us enflav’d, is cujlody feverc, 

And ftripes, and arbitrary punifhment 

Inflidted ? Alilton’s Paradife Lcji, b. ii. /• 335 * 

2. Care ; guardianfhip ; charge. 

Under the cujlody and charge of the fons of Merari, (hall 
be the boards of the tabernacle. Num. iii. 36. 

We being ftrangers here, how dar’ft thou truft 
So great a charge from thine own cujlody. Shakefpeare. 
An offence it were, rafhly to depart out of the city com- 
mitted to their cujlody. Knolles's Hi/lory cf the Turks. 

There is generally but one coin ftampt upon the occafion, 
which is made a prefent to the perfon who is celebrated on it : 
by this means the whole fame is in his own cujlody. Addifon. 

3. Defence ; prefervation ; fecurity. 

There was prepared a fleet of thirty (liips for the cujlody of 
the narrow feas. Bacon’s JVar with Spain . 

CUSTOM, n.f. [coujlumc, French.] 

1 . Habit ; habitual pra&ice. 

Blood and deftrudlion (hall be fo in ufe, 

That mothers (hall but fmile, when they behold 
Their infants quarter’d by the hands of war ; 

All pity choak’d with cujlom of fell deeds. Shak. Jul. Cetfari 
Cujlom, a greater power than nature, feldom fails to 
make them worfhip. Locke. 

2. Faftiion ; common way of a£ting. 

3. Eftablifhed manner. 

According to the cujlom of the prieft’s office, his lot was to 
burn incenfe*when he went into the temple of the Lord. Luk. i: 
And the priefts cujlom with the people was, that when any 
man offered facrificc, the prieft’s fervantscamc, while the fle(h 
was in, with a flefh-hook of three teeth in his hands. 1 Sa. ii. 

4. Practifc of buying of certain perfons. 

You fay he is afliduous in his calling, and is he not grown 
rich by it ? Let him have your cujlom, but not your votes. Add. 

5. Application from buyers ; as, this trader has good cuftom. 

6. [Inlaw.] A law or right, not written, which, being efta- 
blifhed by long ufe, and the conlent of our anccftors, has been, 
and is, daily pra<ftifed. We cannot fay that this or that is a 
cuftom, except we can juftify that it hath continued fo one 
hundred years ; yet, hecaufc that is hard to prove, it is enough 
for the proof of a cujlom , if two or more can depofe that they 
heard their fathers fay, that it was a cujlom all their time ; and 
that their fathers heard their fathers alfo fay, that it was like- 
wife a cujlom in their time. If it is to be proved by record, 
the continuance of a hundred years will ferve. Cujlom is 
either general or particular : general, that which is current 
through England ; particular is that which belongs to this or 
that county ; as gavelkind to Kent, or this or that lordfhip, 
city, or town. Cujlom differs from prefeription ; for cujlom is 
common to more, and prefeription is particular to this or 
that man : prefeription may be for a far fliorter time than 

t'T -a r , • Cowel. 

7. 1 ribute ; tax paid for goods imported, or exported. 

The refidue of thefe ordinary finances be cafual or uncer- 
tain, as be the cfchcats and forfeitures, the cujloms, butlerace 
andimpofts. Bacln. 

i hole commodities may be difperfed, after having paid the. 
cujloms, in England 0 J ^ 

Cujloms to ftcal is fuch a trivial thing, 

That ’tis their charter to defraud their king. Dryden 

Strabo tells you, that Britain bore heavy* taxes, efpeciallv' 
the cujloms on the importation of theGallick trade. AibuthrJ. 

6 E Customhouse. 
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Customhouse, n. f. The houle where the taxes upon goods 
imported or exported are collected. 

Some cujlomhoufe officers, birds of paflage, and oppreffive 
thrifty fquires, are the only thriving people amongft us Swift. 

Customable, aj. [from cuJlomI\ Common; habitual; 
frequent. 

Cu'sloM ableness. n.f [from cujlomalde. ] 

1. Frequency ; habit. 

2. Conformity to cuftom. 

Custom ably. adv. [ I rom cujlomalle. ] According to cuftom. 
Kingdoms have iu/lomali 7 y been carried away by right of 
fucceffion, according to proximity of blood. Hayward. 

Customarily, adv. [from cujhmary .] Habitually; com- 
monly. 

To call God to witnefs truth, or a lye perhaps, or to ap- 
peal to him on every trivial occafion, in common difcourlc, 
cujlomarily without any confideration of what we fay, is one 
of the higheft indignities and affronts that can be offered him. 

Ray on the Creation. 

Cu'stomar iness. a. f. [from ajlomary ] Frequency; com- 
monnefs ; frequent occurrence. 

A vice, which, for its guilt, may juftify the (harped, and 
for its cujlomarinefs the frequented: invectives, which can be 
made againft it. Government of the Tongue , feci. 3. 

CuVi'omary. adj. [from cuflom J 

1 . Conformable to tdablifhcd cuftom ; according to prefeription. 
Pray you now, if it may ftand with the tunc of your voices, 
that I may be conful : I have here the cujlomary gown. Shake/. 

Several i ingenious perfons, whofe affiftance might be con- 
ducive to the advance of real and ufeful knowledge, lay under 
the prejudices of education and eujiomary belief. Glanv. Scepf. 

1. Habitual. 

V. e lhould carefully avoid the profane and irreverent ufc 
of God’s name, by curling, or eujiomary fwearing, and take 
heed of the neglect or contempt of his worlhip, or any thing 
belonging to it. Tilhotfon , Sermon 5. 

3. ' Ufual; wonted. 

F.v’n now I met him 
V/ith a Ji on. ary compliment, when he, 

V- 7 . fting his eyes to th’ contrary, and falling 
A lip of much contempt, fpeed from me. Shakefpeare. 

Cu'sTOMtD. adj. [from cuJio 7 /i .] Ufual; common; that to 
which we are accuftomcd. 

No nat’ral exhalation in the fky. 

No common wind, no cujlomed event. 

But they will pluck away its nat’ral caufe. 

And call them meteors, prodigies, and ligns. Shak. K. John. 

Customer, n.f [from e njlom.] One who frequents anyplace 
of fide for the fake of purchafing. 

One would think it Overdone’s houle ; for here he many 
old cujiomers. Shakefpeare' s Aleafure for Meajure. 

A wealthy poet takes more pains to hire 
A flatt’ring audience, than poor tradefmen do 
To perfuade cujiomers to buy their goods. Rofcommon. 

Don’t you hear how lord Strut has befpoke his liveries at 
Lewis Baboon’s fhop ? Don’t you fee how that old fox lfeals 
away your cujiomers , and turns you out of your bufmels every 
day. - Arhuthnot. 

Thofc papers arc grown a ncceffary part in cofteehoufe 
furniture, and may he read by cuJlo 77 iers of all ranks for curio- 
fity or amufemc.it. Swift's Prjefl for the Advancesn. of Religion. 

I (hewed you a piece of black and white fluff, juft fent from 
the dyer, which you were plcafed to approve of, and be my 
rjlomcr for. Swift. 

2. A common women. This fenfe is now' obfolete. 

I marry her! -What, a cuflomer? Pr’ythee, hear fomc cha- 
rity to my wit ; do not think it fo unwnolfomc. Shake f. Othello. 

Cu'strel. n.f 

1. A buckler-bearer. ^ 

2. A vcflel for holding wine. Ainfworth. 

To CUT. pret. cut ; part. paff. cut. [probably from the i Tench 

couteau, a knife ] 

1. To penetrate with an edged inftrument; to divide any con- 
tinuity by a (harp edge. 

Ah, cut my lace afunder. 

That mv great heart may have fomc fcope to beat. 

Or elfel fwoon with this dead killing news Shake/. R. III. 

And when two hearts were join d by mutual love. 

The fword of juftice cuts upon the knot, 

And fevers ’em for ever. Dryden’ s Span if Fry or. 

Some 1 have cut away with feifiars. IViftnum s Surgery. 

2. To hew. 

Thy fervants can (kill to cut timber in Lebanon. 2 Chio. 11. 

3. To carve ; to make by fculp ure 

Why (houkl a man, whofe blood is warm within, 

Sit like his grandlire cut in alabafter? Shakefpeare. 

The triumphal is, indeed, defaced by time; but the pi .in 
of it is neatly cut upon the wall of a neighbouring building. 

AddiJ /is Remarks on Italy. 

4. To form any thing by cutting. . . . 

And they did beat tire gold into thin plates, and cut it into 
wires. Ex. xxxix. 3. 
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Before the whiffling winds the veffcls fly, 

With rapid fwiftnefs cut the liquid way, 

And reach Gercftus at the point of day. Pope's Odyffey l 

5. To pierce witli any uncafy fenfation. 

I he man was cut to the heart with thefe confutations > tJJtr 

6. To divide packs of cards. 

Supine they in their lieav’n remain, 

Exempt from paffion and from pain ; 

And frankly leave us, human elves, 

'Fo cut and lhufflc for ourfelves. PrU, 

We fure in vain the cards condemn, 

Ourfe Ives both cut and (huffled them. p r p 

l ake a frefh pack, nor is it worth our grieving 
Who cuts or (huffles with our dirty leaving. Granville 

7. To interred; tocrofs; as, one line cuts another at rb-ht 

angles. . 6 

8. To Cut down. T o fell ; to hew down. 

All the timber whereof was cut down in the mountains of 
Cilicia. Knolles's Hijlory of the Turks. 

9. To Cut down. To excel; to overpower. 

So great is his natural eloquence, that he cuts down the fined 
orator, and dcftrois the belt contrived argument, as foon as 
ever he gets himfc-lf to be heard. Add foci's Count Tariff. 

10. To Cut off. To feparate from the other parts by cutting. 
And they caught him, and cut off his thumbs. Jud. i. 6 . 

11. To Cist off. To deftroy; to extirpate; to put to death 
untimely. 

All Spain was fit ft conquered by the Romans, and filled 
with colonies from them, which were dill increafed, and the 
native Spaniards (till cut off. Specif r on Ireland. 

By whofe fell working I was firft advanc’d. 

Ami by whofe pow’r I well might lodge a fear 
'Fo be again difplac’d ; which to avoid, 

I cut them cff. Shakefpeare s Henry IV. p. ii. 

Were I king, 

I fhcukl cut off the nobles for their lands. Shakcfp. Macbeth. 
This great commander was fuddcnly cut off by a fatal (Irokc, 
given him with a fmall cont.mptible inftrument. Htruiel. 
Ircnacus was likewife cut off by martyrdom. Addifon. 

Ill-fated prince ! Too negligent of life ! 

Cut off in the frefh, ripening prime of manhood. 

Even in the pride of life. Philips's Dijlrcjl Mother. 

it. To Cut off. To refeind. 

Fetch the will hither, and we fhall determine 
How to cut off fume charge in legacies. Shake/. Jul. Caf, 

He that cuts off twenty years of life. 

Cuts off fo many years of fearing death. Shakefp. Jul. Caf. 

Prefume not on thy God, whoe'er he be : 

Thee he regards not, owns not, hath cut off 
Quite from his people. Milton’s Agon. 1 . r 156. 

The propofal of a recompence from men, cuts off the hopes 
of future rewards. Scnalridge. 

13. To Cut off. To intercept; to hinder from union or 
return. 

The king of this ifland, a wife man and a great warrior, 
handled the matter fo, as he cut off their land forces from their 
/hips. Bhcon. 

H is party was fo much inferior to the enemy, that it would 
infallibly be cut off. Clarendon , b. viii. 

14. To Cut cff. To put an end to ; to obviate. 

T o cut off contentions, commiffioners were appointed to 
make certain the limits. _ Hayward. 

To cut off all further mediation and interpofition, the king 
conjured him to give over all thoughts of excufc. Clarendon. 

It may cotripofe our unnatural feuds, and cut off frequent 
occaftons of brutal rage and intemperance. AddiJ, Fiecholder. 

15. To Cut off. To take away ; to withold. 

We are concerned to cut off all occafion from thofe who 
feek occafion, that they may have whereof to accul'e us. Rogers. 

16. To Cut off. To preclude. 

Every one who lives in the pra&icc of any voluntary fin, 
actually cuts himfclf off from the benefits and profeflion of 
Cliriftianitv- Addifon. 

This only obje£l of my real care, 

Cut off from hope, abandon’d to dcfpair. 

In fome few polling fatal hours is hurl’d 
From wealth, from pow r, from love, and Iron; the world Pr. 
Whv lhould thofc who wait at altars be j front par- 
taking in the general benefits of law, cr of 1; wre. Sviijt. 

17. To Cut off. To interrupt; to filcncc. . 

It is no grace to a judge to (hew quic ci: ' ■ cf conceit in 

cutting off evidence or coun/el too fhoir. , Eff-y S 7 ‘ 

1S. To Cut off. To apollrophife to a: c - 

No vowel can he cut cff before another, when cannot 
fink the pronunciation of it. rjdeti s D.dica *. can. 

19. To Cut out. To fie ape to form. 

B the pattern of mine own thoughts I c t out 
The purity of his. Shake j care’s Ii inter s l ate. 

I, for my part, do not like images cut out in juni; ° 
other garden fluff: they be for children. aeon-, Ljf A' 

There is a large table at Montmdrancy cut o.-.t of uie^jic^ 
nefs of a vine-ftock. 
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The antiquaries being but indifferent taylors, they wrangle 
nrodwieufly about the cutting out the toga. Arhuthnot on Coins. 

Thcv have a large forreft cut out into walks, extremely thic 
, Audi p. 7 l. 
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and gloomy. 

10 To Cut out. To fcheme; to contrive. • 

Having a moft pernicious fire kindled within the very 
bowels of his own foreft, he had work enough cut htm^to 

^Evfrfman had cut out a place for himfclf in his 0W11 

thoughts: I could reckon up in our army two or three Ion. - 
P Audijon. 

treafurers. J 

. To Cut out. To adapt. 

You know I am not cut out fox writing a treati.e, nor have 
a genius to pen any thing exactly. ) ,ncr • 

To Cut 0 t. '1 o debar. 

I am cut cut from any thing but common acknowledgments, 
or common difcourlc. °P e ’ 

2?. 7 oCvt out. To excel ; to outdo. 

24. To Cut fort. To hinder from proceeding by fudden in- 
terruption. . 

Thus much he fpoke, and more he would have (aid. 

But the ftern hcroe turn’d afide his head, „ . 

And cut him fort. Dryden s /Enas. 

Achilles cut him fort ; and thus replied, 

My worth allow’d in words, is in effect deny'd. Dryden. 

2-. To Cut Jhort. To abridge; as, the foldicrs were cut (hort 
of their pay. 

26. To Cu r up. To divide an animal into convenient pieces. 
The boar’s intemperance, and the note upon him after- 
wards, on the cutting him. up, that he had no brains in his 
head, may be moralized into a fcnfual man. L Ef.rasigc. 

27. To Cut up. To eradicate. 

Who cut up mallows by the bufhes, and juniper-roots for 

their meat. j xxx ‘ 

This doctrine cuts up all government by the roots. Locke. 

To Cut. v.n. 

1. To make its way by dividing obftrtuftions. 

When the teeth arc ready to cut , the upper part is rubbed 
with hard fubftanccs, which infants, by a natural inilincl, 
afteft. Arhuthnot. 

2 . To perform the operation of lithotomy. 

He faved the lives of thoufands by his manner of cutting 
for the ftonc. Pope. 

3. To interfere; as, a horfe that cuts. 

Cut. part. adj. Prepared for ufe : a metaphor from hewn timber. 
Sets of phrafes, cut and dry, 

Evermore thy tongue fupply. Swift. 

Cut. n.f. [from the noun.] 

1. The.aiStion of a (harp or edged inftrument; the blow of an 
ax or fword. 

2. 'Hie impreffion or reparation of continuity, made by an edge 
or (harp inftrument ; diftinguifhed from that made by perfo- 
ration with a pointed inftrument. 

3. A wound made by cutting. 

Sharp weapons, according to the force, cut into the bone 
many ways, which cuts are called fedcs , and are reckoned 
among the fractures. Wifemans Surgery. 

4. A channel made by art. 

This great cut or ditch Scfoftris the rich king of Egypt, 
and long after him Ptolomeus Philadclphus, purpofed to have 
made a great deal wider and deeper, and thereby to have let 
in the Red Sea into the Mediterranean, for the readier tranf- 
portation of the Indian merchandifc to Cairo and Alexandria. 

Knolles’s Hijlory of the Turks. 

5. A part cut off from the reft. 

Suppose a board to he ten foot long, and one broad, one cut 
is reckoned fo many foot. Mortimers Husbandry. 

6. A final! particle ; a dared. 

It hath a number of (hort cuts or ftireddings, which may 
be better called wifhes than prayers. Hooker , b. v. feel. 27. 

7. A lot cut off a flick. 

My lady Zd inane and my daughter Mopfa may draw cuts, 
and the (hortefl cut fpcak firft. Sidney, b. ii. 

A man may as reafonably draw cuts for his tenets, and re- 
gulate his perfuafion by the call of a die. Locke. 

8. A near paflage, by which fome angle is cut off. 

The ignorant took heart to enter upon this great calling, 
and inftead of their cutting their way to it through the know- 
ledge of the tongues, the fathers and councils, they have 
taken another and a (liorter cut. South's Sermons. 

There is a (liorter iitt, an caller paflage. Decay of Pie'y. 

The evidence of my fenfe is Ample and immediate, and 
therefore I have hut a (liorter cut thereby to the allcnt to 
the truth of the things fo evidenced Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

But the gentleman would needs fee me part of my wav, 
and carry me a (hort cut through his own ground, which faved 
me half a mile’s riding Swift's Examiner, N°. 20. 

9. A picture cut or carved upon a (lamp of wood or copper, 
and imprefled from it. 

In this form, according to his defeription, he is fet forth in 
the prints or cuts of martyrs by Ccvallerius. Brown. 

Madam Dacier, from fomc old cuts of Terence, fancies 
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that the larva or perfona of the Roman a<Ttors was not only * 
vizard for the face, but had falfc hair to it. Addtjon on Italy. 
The (lamp on which a piclure is carved. 

The act or pra&ice of dividing a pack ot cards. 

How can the mule her aid impart, 

Unfkill’d in all the terms of art! 

Or in harmonious numbers put 

The deal, the Ihuffle, and the cut. owijt. 

Faftiion ; form ; fliape; manner of cutting into Ihape. 

Their cloths are after fuch a pagan cut too,, 

That, fure, they’ve worn out Uhriftendom. Shake/. II. \ ill. 

His tawny beard was th’ equal grace 
Both of his wifdom and his face ; 

In cut and dye fo like a tile, 

A fudden view it would beguile. Hudtbras, p.\. cant. 1. 
They were fo familiarly acquainted with him as to know 
the very cut of his beard. StilhigfL Def. of Difc. on Rom. Til. 

Children love breeches, not for their cut or eafe, but De- 
cade the having them is a mark orftep towards manhood. Locke. 

A third defires you to obferve well the toga on fuch a rc- 
verfe, and afles you whether you can in confciencc believe the 
fleeve of it to be of the true Roman cut. Addifon. 

Sometimes an old fellow fliall wear this or that fort of cut 
in his cloaths with great integrity. Addifon' s Spectator, N°. 264. 

Wilt thou buy there fome high heads of the neweft cut for 
my daughter. Arhuthnot' s Hi/lory of John Bull. 

i 3. It feems anciently to have dignified a fool or cully. 

bend her money, knight : if thou haft her not in the end, 
call me cut. Shakefpeare s Twelfth Night. 

14. Cut and long tail. A proverbial expreflion for men of all 
kinds. 

He will maintain you like a gentlewoman. 

Ay, that I will, come cut and long tail, under tne degree of a 
fquire. Shakefpeare s Merry Wives of IVindfor. 

A quintin he. 

In honour of this bridaltee. 

Hath challeng’d either wide countee : 

Come cut and long tail ; for there be 

Six batchelors as bold as he. Ben. J'.bnfen’s Underwood. 
Cu'taneous. adj. [from cutis, Latin.] Relating to the (kin. 
This ferous, nutritious mals is more readily circulated into 
the cutaneous or remoteft parts of the body. Flayer on Humours. 

Some forts of cutaneous eruptions are occafioned by feeding 
much on acid unripe fruits and farinaceous fubftances. Arbuthn. 
Cu'tjcle. n.f. [ cuticula , Latin.] 

1. The firft and outermoft covering of the body, commonly 

called the fearf-flein. This is that foft Ikin which rifes in a 
blifter upon any burning, or the application of a bliftcring- 
plaifter. It (licks dole to the furface of the true (kin, to 
which it is alfo tied by the veffels which nourilh it, though 
they arc fo fmall as not to be feen. When die icarf-flcin is 
examined with a microfcope, it appears to be made up of 
feveral lays of exceeding fmall feales, which cover one 
another more or lefs, accoiding to the different thickncfs of 
the fcarf-fkin in the feveral parts of the body. Quincy. 

In each of the very fingers there are bones and griftles, and 
ligaments and membranes, and mufcles and tendons, and 
nerves and arteries, and veins and (kin, and cuticle and 
nail. Bentley's Sermons. 

2. A thin (kin formed on the furface of any liquor. 

When any falinc liquor is evaporated to cuticle, and let 
cool, the fait concretes in regular figures ; which argues that 
the particles of the fait, before they concreted, floated in the 
liquor at equal diiianccs in rank and file. Newton s Opt. 

CutFcular. adj. [from cutis, Latin.] Belonging to the (kin. 
Cuth, (ignilies knowledge or (kill. So Cuthwin is a knowing 
conqueror; Cut bred a knowing counfellor ; Cutbbcrt, famous 
for (kill. Much of the fame nature are Sophocles and So- 
phianus. Gib. Camden. 

Cutlass, n.f. [cent elas, French. This word is written fome- 
times eut lace , fometimes cuttleax: in Shflkcfpcarc, curtleaxe ; 
and in Pope, cutlaff ] A broad cutting fword : the word is 
much in ufe among the feamen. 

Wcre’t not better 

That I did fuit me all points like a man ? 

A gallant curtleax upon my thigh, 

A boar-fpear in my hand. Shakcfp ears' s As you like it. 

To the lodgments of his herd he run. 

Where the fat porkets flept beneath the fun ; 

Of two his cutlaf launch’d the fpouting blood , 

1 hefe quarter’d, fing’d, and fix’d on forks of wood 
Cti tler. a. j. [ coutclier , Fiench.] One who makes 
knives. 

A paultry ring 

That (he did give, whofe poefy was 
For all the world like cutlep s poetry 
Upon a knife; love me, and leave me not. Si akefpeare. 
I11 a bye cutler’s (hop on Tower-hill he bought a ten penny 
knife : lb cheap was the inftrument of this great attempt. JVoit. 

He chofe no other inftrument than an ordinary knife, which 
he bought of a common a. ter. cl or ,-d.n. 

Cutpurse. 11. f. [r«; and purfej One who Heals ly the 

method 
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method of cutting purfes : a common pradlicc when men wore 
their purfes at their girdles, as was once the cuftom. A thief; 
a robber. 

f o have an open car, a quick eye, and a nimble hand, is 
necefiary for a cutpurfe. Shakefpearc’s Winter's Tale. 

A vice of kings, 

A cutpurfe of the empire and the rule, 

I hat from a flielf the precious diadem dole. 

And put it in his pocket. Shakefpeare' s Hamlet. 

W as there no felony, no bawd, 

Cutpurfe , nor burglary abroad ? Hudibras, p. i. cant. 2. 
If we could imagine a whole nation to be cutpurfes and 
robbers, would there then be kept that fquare dealing and 
equity in fuch a monftrous den of thieves. Bentleys Sermons. 

Cu'tter. n. f [from cut.] 

1. An agent or inftrument that cuts any thing. 

2. A nimble boat that cuts the water. 

3. The teeth that cut the meat. 

The molares, or grinders arc behind, ncareft the center of 
motion, becaufe there is a greater ftrength or force required to 
chew the meat than to bite a piece ; and the cutters before, 
that they may be ready to cut off a morfcl from any folid 
food, to be tranfmitted to the grinders. Ray on the Creation. 

4. An officer in the Exchequer that provides wood for the tal- 
lies, and cuts the fum paid upon them ; and then caffs the 

^ fame into the court to be written upon. Ccivel. 

Cut-throat, n.f [ch/ and throat J A ruffian ; a murderer; 
a butcher of men; an affaffin. 

Will you then fuffer thefc robbers, cut- throats, bafe people, 
gathered out of all the corners of Chriftendom, to wafte your 
countries, fpoil your cities, murder your people, and trouble 
all your Teas? Emiles' s Hijtory of the Turks. 

Perhaps the cut-throat may rather take his copy from the 
Parifian maffacre, one of the horrideft inftanccs of barbarous 
inhumanity that ever was known. South’s Sermons. 

The ruffian robbers by no jufticc aw’d. 

And unpaid cut-throat foldiers are abroad ; 

Thofe venal fouls, who, harden’d in each ill. 

To fave complaints and profecution, kill. Dryden' s Juvenal. 

Cut-throat, adj. Cruel; inhuman; barbarous. 

If to take above fifty in the hundred be extremity, this in 
truth can be none other than cut-throat and abominable 
dealing. Cornu' s Survey of Cornwal. 

Cu' tting. n. f. [from cut.] A piece cut off; a chop. 

The burning of the cuttings of vines, and carting them upon 
land, doth much good. Bacon's Natural Hijlory, N°. 667. 
Many arc propagated above ground by flips or cuttings. Ray. 

CU'TTLE. n.f. A fifh, which, when he is purfued by a fiffi 
of prey, throws out a black liquor, by which he darkens the 
water and cfcapes. 

It is fomewhat ftrange, that the blood of all birds and 
beafts, and fifties, fhould be of a red colour, and only the 
blood of the cuttle fhould be as black as ink. Bacon’s Nat. Hifl. 

He that ufes many words for the explaining any fubjedl, 
doth, like the cuttle fifh, hide himfelf for the mod part in his 
own ink. Ray on the Creation. 

Cu'tti.e. n.f [from cuttle.] A foul mouthed fellow; a fel- 
low who blackens the character of others. Hanrner. 

Away, you cutpurfe rafea! ; you filthy bung, away : by 
this wine I’ll thruft my knife in vour mouldy chaps, if you 
play the fancy cuttle with me. Shakefpeare' s Henry IV. p. ii. 

Cy'cle. n.f. [ cyclus, Latin; xthAA*. J 

j . A circle. 

2. A round of time; a fpace in which the fame revolutions 
begin again ; a periodical fpace of time. 

We do more commonly ufe thefe words, fo as to ftile a 
lefler fpace a cycle , and a greater by the name of period ; and 
you may not improperly call the beginning of a large period 
the epocha thereof. Holder on Time. 

3. A method, or account of a method continued ’till the fame 
courfe begins again. 

We thought we fhould not attempt an unacceptable work, 
if here we endeavoured to prefent our gardeners with a com- 
plete cycle of what is requifite to be done throughout every 
month of the year. Evelyn’s Kalendar. 

Imaginary orbs; a circle in the heavens. 

How build, unbuild, contrive 
To fave appearances ; how gird the fphere 
With ccntrick and excentrick, fcribl’d o’er 
Cycle and epicycle, orb in orb! Milton's Paradife Lojl, l. viii. 

CY CLOID, n.f [from :>««, of xvxhZ- and s.Xz, fhape.] 
A geometrical curve, of which the genefis may be conceived 
by imagining a nail in the circumference of a wheel : the line 
which the nail deferibes in the air, while the wheel revolves 
in a right line, is the cycloid. 

CvCLo'tpAL. adj. [from cycloid.] Relating to a cycloid ; as 
the cycloidal fpace, is the fpace contained between the cycloid 
and its fubftar.ee. Chambers. 

Cyclop.-edi'a. n. f [x-je'.z- and trMOi'.a.] A circle of know- 
ledge ; a courfe of the fcicnces. 

Cy'gnet. n.f. [from eyenus, Latin.] A young fwan. 
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Tam the cygtiti to this pale faint fwan, 

Who chaunts a doleful hymn to his own death. 

So doth the fwan her downy cygnets fave. 

Keeping them pris’ners underneath her wings. Shak H Vr 
Cygnets, from grey, turn white. Bacon’s Natural Hid r 

Young cygnets are good meat, if fatted with oats - Ln 
with weeds, they taffe fifhy. Mortimer', is / Ut 1*^ 

* s 25Kfcaf [Wj 

The quantity of water which every revolution does cam- 

found* mg t0 an y inclination of the cylinder, may be ca % 

The fquare will make you ready for all manner of'com 
partments, bafes, pediftals, plots, and buildings; your <■,//* 
der for vaulted turrets, and round buildings. p ca / 

Cylindrical. ) adj. [from cylinder.] Partaking of the na’ 
Cyli ndrick. J ture of a cylinder ; having the form of a 
cylinder. * 

Minera ferri flaladlitia, when feveral of the cy/indrick ftri* 
are contiguous, and grow together into one ffieaf, is called 
bruffiiron ore. Woodward’s Natural Hi/lory p i v 

Obftrudtions mud be mod incident to fuch parts of the 
body where the circulation and the claftick fibres are both 
fmalleft, and thofe are glands, which are the extremities of 
arteries formed into cylindrical canals. Arbuthmt on Aliments 
Cyma'r. n f [properly written fimar.] A flight covering ; a 

Her comely limbs compofed with decent care, -j 

Her body fhaded with a flight cymar-, l 

Her bofom to the view was only bare. Dryden. } 

CYMATIUM. n, f. [Lat. from a little wave. J A 

member of archite&ure, whereof one half is convex, and the 
other concave. There are two forts, of which one is hollow 
below, as the other is above. Harris. 

In a cornice the gola, or cymatium of the corona, the 
coping, the modillions, or dentelli, make a noble fhow by 
^ their graceful projections. Spectator, N*. 415. 

Cv'mbal. n.f. [cymlalum, Latin.] A mufical inftrument. 

The trumpets, fackbuts, pfalteries and fifes, 

Tabors and cymbals, and the fhouting Romans, 

Make the fun dance. Shakefpeare s Coric/am. 

If mirth fhould fail, I’ll bufy her with cares, 

Silence her clamorous voice with louder wars ; 

Trumpets and drums fhall fright her from the throne, 

As founding cymbals aid the lab’ring moon. Diyd. Auroigz. 
Cyna'nthropy. n.f. [*«.-» tw©-, and aiS^im©-.] Afpeciesof 
madnefs in which men have the qualities of dogs. 
Cynege'ticks. n.f [xv,tjif:,xa.] The art of hunting; the 
art of training and hunting with dogs. 

Cy'nical. ) adj. [x-jnxZ- ] Having the qualities of a deg; 
Cy'nick. J currifh; brutal; fnarling; fatirical. 

He doth believe that fome new fangled wit (it is his cynics! 
phrafe) will fome time or other find out his art. Wilkins. 
Cy'nick. n.f. [*!/'nx©-.] A philofopher of the fnarling or cur- 
rifh fort; a follower of Diogenes; a rude man; a fnarler; 
a mifanthrope. 

How vilely doth this cynick rhime ? — 

Get you hence, firrah ; faucy fellow, hence. Shakefpeare. 
Cy'ncsure. n.f. [from xJ-.Z-.v^a.] The ftar near the North- 
pole, by which failors fleer. 

Towers and battlements it fees 
Bofom’d high in tufted trees, 

Where perhaps fome beauty lies, 0 
The cynofure of neighbouring eyes. Milton, 

Cy'on. See Cion. 

Gather cyans for grafts before the buds fprout. Evelyn. 
Cypress-tree, [cyprejfus, Latin.] 

Its leaves are fquamofc and flat : the male flowers, which 
are Iikewife fquamofc, grow at remote diftanccs from the fruit 
on the fame tree. The fruit is of a fpherical form, and is 
compofed of many woody tubercles, in which are contained 
hard angular feeds. Miller. 

The cyprefs is a tall ftrait tree, produced with great diffi- 
culty. Its fruit is of no ufe : its leaves are bitter, and the 
very fmell and fhade of it arc dangerous. Hence the Romans 
looked upon it to be a fatal tree, and made ufe ol it at lune- 
rals, and in mournful ceremonies. The wood of the cyprefs - 
tree is always green, very heavy, of a good fmell, and never 
either rots or is worm eaten. It is diftinguifhed into male 
and female: the branches of the male arc, as it were, hori- 
zontal ; and thofe of the female are upright, which is there- 
fore generally ufed for pal i (Fades of gardens, and to make p) v 
ramids. The fruit is round, of an olive colour, and as large 
as nuts when they are ripe, and it grows in feparate places- 
The Latins call it conus, becaufe of its figure. 'I his fruit is 
compofed of a kind of feales, in the clefts of which are hidden 
little feeds, flat and angular. 'I'his tr-c is common on mount 
Libanus. ^ Cakd. 


In ivory coffers I have ftufft my crowns ; 

In cyprefs chcfls my arras counterpanes. Shaktfptui • 
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He taketh the cyprefs and the oak, which he ftrengtherteth 
for himfelf among the trees of the foreft. If xliv. 14. 

Poplars and alders ever quivering play’d, 

And nodding cyprefs form’d a fragrant fhade. Pope’s OdyJj. 
2. Being anciently ufed in funerals, it is the emblem of 
mourning. 

Poifon be their drink. 

Their fweeteft fhade a grove of cyprefs trees. Shak. Hen. \ I- 
Cyprus, n.f. [I fuppofc from the place where it was made ; 
or corruptly from cyprefs, as being ufed in mourning.] A 
thin transparent black fluff - . 

Lawn as white as driven fnow, 

Cyprus black as e’er was crow. Shakefp. Winter’s Tale. 

To one of your receiving. 

Enough is fhewn : a cyprus , not a bofom, 

Hides my poor heart ! Shakefpeare. 

CYST. J n. f [ ] A bag containing fome morbid 

CY'STIS. J matter. 


C Z A 

In taking it Gut the eyflis broke, and fhewed itfclf by ita 
matter to be a pieliceris. Wifeman s Surgery. 

There may be a confumption, with a purulent fpitung, 
when the vomica is contained in a cyfl or bag ; upon the 
breaking of which the patient is commonly fuffocatedi. 

Arbuthnot on Diet . 

Cy'stick. adj. [from cyfl, a bag.] Contained in a bag. 

The bile is of two (orts ; the cy/lick, or that contained ill 
the gall-bladder, which is a fort of repofitory for the gall; 
or the hepatick, or what flows immediately from the liver. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Cysto'tomy. n.f. [*t!r>c and Ti/x*«.] The adt or pradtice of 
opening ineyffed tumours, or cutting the bag in which any 
morbid matter is contained. 

CZAR. n.f. [A Sclavonian word, written more properly 
tzar.] The title of the emperour of Ruffia. 

Cxari'na. n.f [from czar.] The emprefs of Ruffia- 
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Is, a confonant nearly approaching, in found to 
T, but formed by a ftronger appulfe of the tongue 
to the upper part of the mouth. The found of 
_ D in Englijh is uniform, and it is never mute. 

9 DA CAPO. [Ital.] A term in mufrek, which 
fignifying from the head or the beginning, means that thefirft 
part of the tune fhould be repeated at the conclufion. 

To DAB. v. a. [dauber, Fr.J To fir ike gently with fomething 
foft or moift. 

A fore fhould never be wiped by drawing a piece of tow 
or rag over it, but only by dabbing it with fine lint. Sharp. 

A Dab. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1 . A fmall lump of any thing. 

2. A blow with fomething moift or foft. 

3. Something moift or (limy thrown upon one. 

4. [In low language.] An artift; a man expert at fomething. 
This is not ufed in writing. 

5. A kind of fmall flat fifh. 

Of flat fifh there are rays, flowks, dabs , plaice.* Car nv. 

Dab-chick., n. f. A chicken newly hatched ; a chicken with 
its feathers not yet grown. ,. ■. 

A dab-chick waddles through the cople, 

On feet and wings, and flies, and wades, and hops. Pope. 

To DA'BBLE. v. a. [dalbelen, Dutch ] Tq linear ; to daub; 
to fpatter ; to befprinkle ; to wet. 

Then came by 

A fhadow like an angel, with bright hair 

Dabbled in blood. Shakefpeare's Richard III. 

I fearified, and dabbled the wound with oil of tulpentinc. 

JVifeman's Surgery. 

Mean while the South, rifing with dabbled wings, 

A fable cloud athwart the welkin flings. Swift. 

To Da'bble. v. n. 

1. To play in water; to move in water or mud. 

Neither will a fpirit, that dwells with liars, dabble in this 
impurer mud. Glanville s Apology. 

The little one complained of her legs, that fne could neither 
fwim nor dabble with them. L EJlrange. 

But when he found the boys at play. 

And faw them dabbling in their clay, 

He ftood behind a flail to lurk. 

And mark the progrefs of their work. Swift. 

2. To do any tiring in a flight, fuperficial, or fhallow manner; 
to tamper. 

Shakcfpcare fliall bear it company, and be put into your 
hands, as clear and as fair as it came out of them ; though 
you, I think, have been dabbling here and there with the text, 
I have had no more reverence for the writer, and the printer, 
and left every thing Handing juft as I found it. Pipe. 

Da'b^ler. n.f [from dabble .] 

1. One that plays in water. 

2. One that meddles without maftery ; one that never goes to 
the bottom of an affair; a fuperficial meddler. 

He dares not complain of the tooth-ach, left our dabblers in 
politicks fhould be ready to fwear againft him for dif- 
affc&ion. . Swift’.* Intelligencer, N . . 9- 

Dace. n.f. [of uncertain derivation: in moll provinces called 
dare.] A fmall river fifh, refembling a roach, but lefs. 

Let me live harmlcfsly, and near the brink 
Of Trent or Avon have’a dwelling place ; ' 

Where I may fee my quill or cork down fink, 

With eager bite of pcarch, or bleak, or dace. H alter, s Angl. 

Da'ctvle. n. f. a finger.] A poetical foot confid- 

ing of one long fyllable and two lhort, like the join.s of a 

finger ; as Candidas. ... t. • 

D \d 7 n.f. [The child’s way of exprefling/nM* It is 

Da'ddY. 1 remarkable, that, in all parts of tbe world, the 
word for father, as firft taught to children, is compounded of 
„ and /, or the kindred letter ^differently placed ; as tad, W elfli , 
a .,., Greek; atta, Gothiek ; iuia, Latin. Mammas atque 

tatas habit fra , Mart.) bather. 

I was never fo betbu.npt with words. 

Since firft I call’d my brother’s father dad. Sbakef A. John. 

His loving mother left him to mv care; 

fine child, . like his dad as he could flare ! Cay. 

Da/dal a. :■ [dudalus, Latin.] ^ 


D a g 


1. Various; variegated. 

2. Skilful : this is not the true meaning, nor fhould be imitated. 

Nor hath 

The dadal hand of nature only pour’d 

Her gifts of outward grace. Philips, 

Daffodi'lLy !*■/ [Suppofed by Slimier to be tor. 
DaffodownydVmy. $ ‘"P ,cd ***** 

This plant hath a lily-flower, confuting of one leaf, which 
. is bell-fhaped, and cut into fix fegnrcnts, which incircle its 
middle like a crown ; but the empalement, which commonly 
rifes out of a membranous vagina, turns to an oblong or 
roundifh fruit, which is triangular, and gapes in three parts; 
is divided into three cells, and full of roundifh feeds. Miller, 
Strew me the green ground with daffadowndillies , 

And cowflips, and kingcups, and loved lilies. Spcnftr, 
Bid Amaranthus all his beauty Died, 

And daffodillies fill their cups with tears. 

To ftrew the laureate herfc where Lycid lies. Milton. 

The daughters of the flood have fearch’d the mead 
For violets pale, and cropp’d the poppy’s head : 

The fhort narciffus, and fair daffodil, 

Pancies to pleafe the fight, and caflia fweet to fin ell. Dryden. 
To Daft. v. a. [contracted from do aft ; that is, to threw 
back, to throw off.] To tofs aftde ; to put away with con- 
tempt ; to throw away (lightly. 

Where is his fon. 

The nimble-footed mad-cap prince of Wales, 

And his comrades, that daft the world afide. 

And bid it pafs ? Shakcfpcare s Hairy IV. p. i. 

I would fhc had bellow’d this dotage on me : I would have 
defft all other refpe&s, and made her half myfelf. Shaktjp, 
Dag. n.f [dague, French.] 

1. A dagger. 

2. A handgun; apiftol: fo called from ferving the purpofes of 
a dagger, being carried fecretly, and doing milchief iud- 

denly. . 

To Dag. v. a. [from daggle .] To daggle; to bemire; to let 

fall in the water : a low word. 

DA'GGER. n.f [dague, French.] 

1. A fhort fword ; a poniard. 

She ran to her Ion’s dagger , and ftruck herfcif a mortal 

wound. _ sidne h b - “■ 

This fwbrd a dagger bad his page. 

That was but little for his age ; 

And therefore waited on him fo. 

As dwarfs upon knights errant do. Hudibras, p. i. amt. 1. 
He ftrikes himfelf with his^rr; but being interrupted 
by one of his friends, he ftabs him, and breaks the dagger on 

one of his ribs. Addi Jj” cn . Jla ff\ 

2. [In fencing fchools.] A blunt blade of iron with a balKet 

hilt, ufed for defence. . 

3. [With printers ] The obelus ; a mark of reference in form 

of a dagger; as [+]. „ ( 

Da'ggersdrawing. n.f. [dagger and draw.] I he av - 1 0 
drawing daggers ; approach to open violence. 

They always are at dagge>fdrawing, .. 

And one another clapperclawing. Hudibras, p.u. cant. 2. 
I have heard of a quancl in a tavern, where all were at 
daggerfdrawing, ’till one defired to know the fubject oMhC 

To DA'GGLE. V. a. [from dag, dew; a word, according to 
Mr. Lye, derived from thcDanifti ; according to Skinner, from 
bag, fprinklcd, or beajan, to dip. They are probably all ot 
the fame root.] To dip negligently in mire or water ; to ot- 

mire ; to befprinkle , . 

To Da'ccle. v. n. To be in the mire; to run through we 

or dirt. 

Nor like a puppy, higgled through the town, _ . .. 
To fetch and carry’ fing-fong up and down. Popes to, y ■ 
Da'ccledtAIL. n.f [daggle and tail.] Bemtred; d.ppcJ 
the water or mud ; befpattercd. . 

The gentlemen of wit and plcafure arc apt to be choalc 
at the fight of fo many doggltdlail parlous, that a FP .. 
fall in their wav. ^ 

DAILY. 
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DAILY, adj [bajlic, Saxon.] Happening every day, or 
very frequently ; done every day ; quotidian. 

Much are we bound jo heaven 

In daily thanks, that gave us fuch a prince. Shak. H. V 111. 

Ceafe; man of woman born ! to hope relief 

From daily trouble, and continu’d grief. t rior. 

Da'ily. adv. Everyday; very often. 

Let that man with better fenfe advife. 

That of the world lead part to us is read ; 

And daily how through hardy enterprize. 

Many great regions are difeovered. Fairy Queep, b. 11. 

I was ambitious to be acquainted with a man, with v\ horn 
1 converfed almoft daily, for years together. Dryd.hrg. Ded. 

Da'intily. adv. [from dainty.] 

1. Elegantly; delicately. , 

This fame truth is a naked and open day-light, that doth 
not fhew the malks and mummeries, and triumphs of the 
world, half fo ftately and daintily as candle-light. bacon. 

2. Delicivufly ; pleafantly. . . r . 

There is no region on earth fo daintily watered, with luen 
great navigable rivers. How el s Focal Forcjl. 

fc Thofe young fuiters had been accuftomed to nothing but to 
fleep well, and fare daintily. Broom’s View of Epiek Poems. 

Da'intiness. n.f. [from dainty.] 

1 . Delicacy ; foftnefs. 

Whan fhould yet thy palate pleafe ? 

Daintincf and fofter eale. 

Sleeked limbs, and fineft blood ? Ben. Johnfon s Forcjl. 

2. Elegance; nicety. 

The duke exceeded in the daintinefs of his leg and foot, 
and the carl in the fine ihape of his hands. U otton. 

3. Squeamifhnela; faftidioufnbfs. 

Of fand, and lime, and clay, Vitruvius hath difeourfed 
without any daintinefs. IVotton s Architecture. 

DA'INTY. adj. [derived by Skinner from dnin, an old French 
word for delicate-, which yet I cannot find in difiionaries.] 

1. Plcafing to the palate ; of exquifitc tafte ; delicious. 

They are all over watery ; whereas an higher conco£lion is 
required for fwcetnefs, or pleafurc of tafte, and therefore all 
your dainty plumbs arc a little dry. Bacon’s Aaturai Hi/lory. 

2. Delicate; of acute fenfibility ; nice; fqueamilh; foft; luxu- 
rious; tender. 

This is the floweft, yet the daintiejl fenfe ; 

For ev’n the ears of fuch as have no (kill, 

Perceive a difeord, and conceive offence ; 

And knowing not what’s good, yet find the ill. Davies. 

They were a fine and dainty people ; frugal and yet elegant, 
though not military. Bacon's Ploly liar . 

3. Scrupulous; ceremonious. 

Which of you all 

Will now deny to dance ? She that’makes dainty , 

I’ll fwear hath corns. • Shakefpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 

Therefore to horfe; 

And let uS not be dainty of leave-taking. 

But fhift away. Shakefpearc s Macjeth. 

4. Elegant; tenderly lahguifhingly, or effeminately beau- 
tiful. 


My houfe, within the city. 

Is richly furnilhed with plate and gold, 

Bafons and ewers to lave her dainty hands. Shakcfpcare. 

Why fhould ye be fo cruel to yourfelf. 

And to thofe dainty limbs, which nature lent 

For gentle ufage, and foft delicacy ? ' Milton. 

5. Nice ; affectedly fine : in contempt. 

Your dainty fpeakers have tl;e curfe^ 

To plead bad caufes down to vvorfe. Prior. 2. 

Da'inty. n.f. 

1. Something nice or delicate; a delicacy; fomething of ex- 
quifitc tafte. 

Be not defirous of his dainties ; for they are deceitful 
meat. Prov. xxiii. 3. 

A worm breedeth in meal, of the fliape of a large white 
maggot, winch is given as a great ’dainty to nightingales. Bacon. 

She then produc’d her dairy ftore. 

And unboQght dainties of the poor. Dryden. . 

The fhepherd fwains, with Cure abundance bleft, 1 3. 

In the fat flock, and rural dainties, feaft. Pope's Odyffey. 

2. A word of fondnefs formeily in ufe. 

Why, that’s my dainty ; I fhall mifs thee : 

But yet thou fhalt have freedom. Shakefpeare's Tempejl. 

There is..a fortune coming 
Towards you, dainty, that will take thee thus, 

And fet thee aloft. Ben. Johnfon' s Catiline, 

DAIRY, n.f. [from de'y, an old word for milk. Mr. Lye. ] 

1. The occupation or art of making various kinds of food from 
. milk. 

Grounds were turned much in England from breeding, 
either to feeding or dairy ; and this advanced the trade of 
Eoglifh butter, which will he extremely beaten down, when 
Ireland turns to it too. Temple. 

2. T lie place where milk is manufactured. 


U n lj 

Thefe beauties will fufpcCV 
That you have no more worrh 
Than the coarfe and country, fairy. 

That doth haunt the hearth or detity. • J- J 

What (lores my dairies and my folds contain 
A thoufand lambs that wander on the plain. Dryden si g . 
She in pens his flocks will fold, 

And then produce hcr llore. rat-tie are 

3 . Pa Hu rage ; milk farm; ground where milch cattle are 

^ h “ fcwivcj - 

‘children, in dairy countries, do wax more tall tI,a ”^ erc 
they feed more upon bread and flclh. hatura - 

Da'irymaid. n. f [dairy and maid.] I he woman fervant 

whofe bufinefs is to manage the milk. _ 

The pooreft of the lex have llill an itch. 

To know their fortunes, equal to the rich : 

The dairymaid enquires if ihe (bail f ake . 

The truity taylor, and the cook forfake. Drydm sjuvena.. 
Come up quicklv, or we fliall conclude that thou art in 
love with one of fir Roger’s dairymaids. Addtfn s Spelt at 01 . 

Da'isy. n.f. [bx^ej-eajc, day’s eye. Chaucer.] A Spring- 
flower. 

It hath a perennial roc-t: the ftalks are naked, and never 
branch out : the cup of the flower is fcaly and limple, di\ me 
into many fegments to the foot-llalk. 1 he flowers are ra- 
diated ; and the heads, after the petals are fallen oft, rcfemGe 

obtufe cones. . Mllhr ‘ 

When daifus pied, and violets blue, 

And lady fmocks all over white,. 

And cuckow buds of yellow hue. 

Do paint the meadows much bedight. Shaktfpcare. 

Then ling by turns, by turns the mufes fine, 

Now hawthorns bloffom, now the da fses fpring ; 

Now leaves the trees, and flow’rs adorn the ground 
Begin, the vales fhall cv’ry note rebound. Pope's Spring. 
This will find thee picking of daffies, or fmelling to a lock 
of hay. Addffon's Spectator, N°. 13^* 

Fair-handed Spring unbofoms every grace ; 

The daffy, primrofe, violet, darkly blaze. Thom/on's Spring. 
Dale, n.f [dalei, Gothick ; dal, Dutch and German.] Alow 
place between hills ; a vale ; a valley. 

Long toft with ftorms, and bet with bitter winds. 

High over hills, and low adown the dale. 

She wandred many a wood and meafur’ d many a vale. 

Fairy Queen, b. i. cant. 7. Jlanz. 23. 
Before the downfal of the fairy ilatc 
This dale, a plcafing region, not unbleft. 

This dale pofl’cfs’d they, and had {fill poftefs’d. Ticked. 

He Heals along the lonely date 
In filent learch. Thonfon's Spring, l. 22c. 

Da'lliance. n.f. [from dally.] 

1. Interchange of carefles; ads of fondnefs. 

Look thou be true : do not give dalliance 
Too much the rein: the ftrongeft oaths are ftraw 
To th’ fire i’ th’ blood. Shakcfpcare s Tempejl. 

Nor gentle purpofe, nor endearing fmiles 
Wanted; nor youthful dalliance, as befeems 
Fair couple, link’d in happy nuptial league. 

Alone as they. Miltons Paradife Lojl, b. iy. /. 332. 

I’ll head my people ; 

Then think of dalliance when the danger’s o’er: ’ 

My warlike fpirits work now another way. 

And my foul’s tun’d to trumpets. Dryden' s Don Scbajlian, 

Conjugal cOriverfation. 


The giant, felf-difmayed with the found, 

■ IKT "" effif ‘ 


Where he with his Dueffa da lianee found. 

In hafte came rulhing forth from inner bow’r. Fairy Queen. 

That, n6t myftick, where the fapient king 
Held dalliance with his fair Fgyptian tpoufe. Milt. Par. Lojl. 

Since thou claim’ft me for thy fire, 

And my fair fon here lhow’ll me, the dear pledge 
Of dalliance had with thee in heav’n, and joys 
Then fweet, now fad to mention. Milton's Paradife Loll. 
3. Delay ; procraftination. 

Nay, come, I pray you, fir, give me the chain; 

Both wind and tide (lay for this gentleman ; 

And 1, to blame, have held him here too long.-— 

— Good lord, you ufe this dalliance to excufe 
Your breach of promife. Shakefp. Comedy of Errours. 
Da'li.ier. n.f. [from dally.] Atrifler; a fondler. 

- The daily datliers with plcafant words, with fmiling coun- 
tenances, and with wagers, purpofed to be loft, before they 
were purpofed to be made. Ajchavis Schoolmajlcr. 

Da'llop. n.f. [of unknown etymology.] A tuft, or dump. 
Of barley the fineft and grcenell yc find. 

Leave Handing in dallops ’till time yc do bind. Tuffer. 

To DA'LL Y. v.n. [do'.lcn, Dutch, to trifle.] 

1 . To trifle ; to play the fool ; to amufc one’s felf with idle 
play ; to lofc time in trifles. 

Take up thy mafter: 

If 
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If thou fhouldft daily half an hour, his life, 

W ith thine, and all that offer to defend him. 

Stand in affured lofs. Shakejpeare's King Lear. 

He left his cur, and laying hold 
Upon his arms, with courage bold 
Cried out, ’tis now no time to dal y. 

The enemy begin to rally. Hudibras , f>. i. cant. 3. 

We have trifled too long already : it is madnefs to dally any 
longer, when our fouls are at flake. Colony's Sermons. 

One hundred thoufand pounds muft be railed ; for there is 
no dallying with hunger. Swift. 

7. To exchange careflcs; to play the wanton; to fondle. 

He is not lolling on a lewd love bed, 

But on his knees at meditation ; 


Shaktfp. Ri.b. III. 5 


Not dallying with a brace of courtezans. 

But meditating with two deep divines. 

3. To fport; to play; to frolick. 

She her airie huildeth in the cedar’s top. 

And dallies with the wind, and fcorns the fun. Shak. R III. 

4. To delay. 

They that would not Ire reformed by that correction, 
wherein he dallied with them, (hall feel a judgment worthy 
of God. Wifi. xii. 26. 

1 o Da'lt.y. v. a. To put off; to delay ; to amufe ’till a pro- 
per opportunity. 

He fully fet down, after his wonted manner, to perform 
fervicc ; not by the hazard of one fet battle, but by da ly- 
ing off the time with often fkirmifhes. Knolles's Hijlory. 

Dam. n.f. [from dame, which formerly fignified mother. Had 
Hero never been an emperour , Jhu'de never his dame have be 
Jlaine. Chaucer .] 

1 . The mother : uled of beads, or other animals not human. 

The dam runs lowing up and down. 

Looking the way her harmlcfs young one went. 

And can do nought but wail her darling lofs. Shak. H. VI. 
Mother, fays a nek kite, give over lamentations, arid let 
me have your prayers: alas, my child, fays the dam, which 
of the gods fhall I go to ? L’Ejlrange , Fab. 1 7. 

They bring but one merfcl of meat at a time, and have 
not fewer, it may be, than feven or eight young in the neft 
together, which, at the return of their dams , do all at once, 
with equal greedinefs, hold up their heads and gape. Ray. 

2. A human mother : in contempt or deteflation. 

This brat is none of mine; 

It is the iffue of Polixena : 

Hence with it, and, together with the dam , 

Commit them to the fire. Sbakefpeare's JVinter s Tale. 

.Dam. n. f. [dam, Dutch. J A mole or bank to confine water. 

As when the fea breaks o’er its bounds. 

And overflows the level grounds, 

Thofe banks and dams, that like a fkreen 

Did keep it out, now keep it in. Hudibras, p. ii. cant. t. 

Not with fo fierce a rage the foaming flood 
Roars, when he finds his rapid courfe withftood ; 

Bears down the dams with unrefifted fway. 

And fweeps the cattle and the cots away. Dryden s /Eneis. 

Let loofe the reins to all your wat’ry (lore. 

Bear down the dams, and open every door. Dryden. 

The infide of the dam mull be very fmootb and flreight ; 
and if it is made very floping*on each fide, it is the better. 

Mortimer s Husbandry. 

To DAM. v. a. [bemman, jropebemman, Saxon ; dammen, Dut.] 

1 . To confine, or fhut up water by moles or dams. 

I’ll have the current in this place damnid up; 

And here the fmug and filver Trent fhall run 

In a new channel, fair and evenly. Sbakef. Hen. VI. p. ii. 

Home I would go. 

But that my doors are hateful to tny eyes, 

Fill’d and damn'd up with gaping creditors, 

Watchful as fowlers when their game will fpring. Otway. 
Boggy lands are fed by fprings, pent by a weight of earth, 
that dams in the water, and caufes it to fpread in the ground, 
fo far as the earth is foft. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

’Tis you muff drive that trouble from your foul ; 

As flrcams, when damm'd, forget their ancient current, 
And wond’ring at their banks in other channels flow. Smith. 

2. It is ufed by Shakrfpeare of fire, and by Milton of light. 

The more thou damn'Jl it up, the more it burns. Shake/p. 

Moon ! if your influence be quite damm’d up 
With black ufurping mifls, fome gentle taper, 

Though a rufb-candlc from the wicker hole 
Of fome clay habitation, vifit us 

With thy long levellM rule of ftreaming light. Milton. 

DA 'MAGE. n.f [Homage, French.] 

1. Mifchief; hurt; detriment. 

Grofs errours and abfurditics many commit for want of a 
friend to tell them of them, to the great damage both of their 
fame and fortune. fjay j. . 

Such as were either fent from thence, or raifed here, did 
commonly do more hurt and damage to the Lnglifli fubjccts 
than to the Iriili enemies, by their continual fefs and extor- 
ti0n- Davies on Ireland. 


He repulfed the enemy very much to their damage. C'arenJ 
■ Lois ; mifchief fuft’ertd. 

His heart exalts him in the harm 
Already done, to have difpeoplcd heav’n, 

, M y damage fondly deem'd ! Miltons Paradife l of, b. v jj 
. I he value of mifchief done. 

1 hcv believed that they were not able, thouoh they 
fhould be willing to fell all 'they have in Ireland, to pav the 
damages which had been fuflained by the war. Ciattndon 
. Reparation of damage; retribution,. 

'1 he bifhop demanded rellitution of the fpoils taken by the 
Scots, or damages for the fame. Bacon’s Henry Vlf 

1 ell me whether, upon exhibiting the feveral particulars 
which I have related to you, I may not fuc her for damages in 
a court of j uftice l ' AddiJ'on's Guardian, N°. 9 -. 

[In law.] Any hurt or hindrance that a man taketh in his 
eltate. In the common law it particularly fignifies a part of 
what the jurors be to inquire of ; for, after verdict given of 
the principal caufe, they are likewife afked their confeiences 
touching cofts, which arc the charges of fuit, and damages, 
which contain the hindrance whicli the plaintiff or demandant 
hath fuffered, by means of the wrong done him by the de- 
fendant or tenant. Cowel. 

When the judge had awarded due damages to a perfon, into 
whofc field a neighbour’s oxen had broke, it is reported that 
he reverfed his own fcntencc, when he heard that the oxen, 
which had done this mifchief, were his own. Watts's Ligiek. 

To Da'maoe. v. a. [from the noun.J To mifchief; to in- 
jure ; to impair ; to hurt ; to harm. 

I confider time as an immenfe ocean, into which many 
noble authors are entirely l’wallowed up, many very much 
(battered and damaged, fome quite disjointed and broken into 
pieces. Addtforis SpMatsr. N\ 223. 

To Da'magf. v. n. To take damage, or be damaged. 

Damageable, adj. [from damage.} 

1. Sufceptible of hurt; as, damageable goods. 

2. Mifchievous ; pernicious. 

Obfccne and immodeft talk is offenfivc to the purity of 
God, damageable and infedlious to the innocence of our neigh- 
bours, and mod pernicious to ourfclves. Governm. of t belong ue. 

Damascene, n.f. [damafeenus, from Damafcus.] A fmall 
black plum; aDamfon, as it is nowfpoken. 

In April follow the cherry tree in bloflom, the damafeent 
and plum trees in bloffom, and the white thorn in leaf, bacon. 

In fruits the white commonly is meaner, as in pear plums 
and damajetnes ; and the choiceft plums are black. Bacon. 

DA'MASKi. n.f. [damafjuin, French; damafekino, leal, from 
Damafcus.] 

1. Linen or filk woven in a manner invented at Damafcus , by 
which part rifes above the reft in flowers, or other forms. 

Wipe your fhoes, for want of a clout, with a damajk nap- 
kin. Swift’s Rules to Servants. 

2. It is ufed for red colour in Fairfax, from the damask rofe. 

And for fome dcalc perplexed was her fpirit ; 

Her damajk late, now chang’d to pureft white. Fairfax, b. ii. 

To Da'mask. v a. [from the noun.] 

1. To form flowers upon fluffs. 

2. To variegate; to diverfify. 

Around him dance the rofy hours. 

And dar/ujking the ground with flow’rs. 

With ambient fweets perfume the morn. 

3. To adorn ftecl-work with figures. 

Damask-plum. See Plum. 

Damask Rose. n.f. The rofe of Damafcus; a red rofe. 
Sec Rose. 

Damafk-rofes have not been known in England above one 
hundred years, and now are fo common. Bacon’s Hat. hijlory. 

No gradual bloom is wanting from the bud, 

Nor broad carnations, nor gay (potted pinks, 

Nor, ftiower’d from every bufh, the damajk -rofe Hon fen. 

Da’maskeninG. n.f [from damajquiner , Fr ] The art or act 
of adorning iron or ftecl, by making incifions, and filling them 
up with gold or filver wire : ufed in enriching the blades of 
fwords, and locks of piflols. Chambers ► 

DAME. n.f. [dame, French ; dama , Spanifti.] 

1. A lady; the title of honour to women. 

The word dame originally fignified a miftrefs of a family, 
who was a lady ; and it is ufed ftill in the Englilh law to lig- 
nify a lady : but in common ufe, now-a-days, it reprefents a 
farmer’s wife, or a miftrefs of a family of the lower rank m 
the country. Watts t Logic . 

Blefs you, fair dame ! I am not to you known. 

Though in your ftate of honour I am pcrfcdl : 

If you will take a homely man’s advice, . 

Be not found here. Sbakcfpeare s Macle.o. 

Not all thefe lords do vex me half fo much ( 

As that proud dame , the lord protector’s wife. Shoe. H. 

Shut your mouth, dame. 

Or with this paper I fhall flop it ; . 

Thou worfc than any thing. Shakefpea't 1 Aing * • 

Sov’rcign of crcatuics, univerfal darnel Milt. Par. 

2. It is ftill ufed in poetry for women of rank. 


Fenton. 


i 






Dryden' s Mneid. 


Waller. 

it were not 
L'Ef range. 
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His father Faunus : a Laurentian dame 
His mother, fairMarica was her name. 

Who would not repeat that blifs. 

And frequent fight of fuCh a dame 
Buy with the hazard of his famcJ 

3. Miftrefs of a low family. 

They killed the poor cock ; for, fay they, if 
for his waking our dame, {he would not wake us. 

4. Woman in general. 

We’ve willing dames enough ; there cannot be 
That vulture in you to devour fo many. 

As will to greatnefs dedicate thcmlclves. 

Finding it fo inclin’d. Shakefpcare s Macbeth. 

Dames-violet. n.f. 

The flower of this plant, called alfo queen’s gillyflower, 
confifts, for the moll part, of four leaves, which expand in 
form of a crofs : out of the flowcr-cup arifes the pointal, 
which becomes a long, taper, cylindrical pod, divided 
into two cells by an intermediate partition, to which the im- 
bricated valves adhere on both fidcs, and are furniflied with 
oblong, cylindrical, or globular feeds. Miller. 

To DAMN. v. a. [damno, Latin.] 

j. To doom to eternal torments in a future ftate. 

Not in the legions < 

Of horrid hell, can come a devil more damn’d 
In evils to top Macbeth. Sbakcfpeare s Macbeth. 

It is moft neceffary, that the church, by dodlrinc and de- 
cree, do damn and fend to hell for ever thofe fails and opi- 
nions. Baton, Ejfay 3. 

2. To procure or caufe to be eternally condemned. 

That which’he continues ignorant of, having done the ut- 
moft lying in his power, that he might not be ignorant of it, 
{hall not damn him. South’s Sermons. 

3. To condemn. 

His own impartial thought 

Will damn, and confcience will record the fault. Dryd.Juv. 

4. To hoot or Hi/s any publick performance; to explode. 

They damn thcmfelves, nor will my mufe defeend 
To dap with fuch who fools and knaves commend. Dryden. 

For the great dons of wit, 

Phcebus gives them full privilege alone 
To damn all others, and cry up their own. Dryd. Ind. Emp. 
A ou arc fo good a critick, that it is the greateft happinefs 
of the modern poets that you do not hear their works ; and 
next, that you arc not fo arrant a critick as to damn them, 
like the reft, without hearing. Pope. 

Da'mnable, adj. [from damn.] 

1. Dcfcrving damnation ; juftly doomed to never-ending punifti- 
ment. 

It gives him occafion of labouring with greater earned' 
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mis'* 


the more 
Dennis. 
from divine 


nefs elfewhcre, to entangle unwary minds with the fnares of 
his damnable opinion. Hooker, b. 5. Je£!. 4Z. 

He’s a creature unprep3r’d, unmeet for death ; 

And, to tranfport him in the mind he is, 

Were damnable. Sbakcfpeare s Meafure for Meafure. 

As he does not reckon every fchifm of a damnable nature, 
fo he is far from clofing with the new opinion of thofe who 
make it no crime. Swift. 

2. It is fome'timcs indecently ufed in a low and ludicrous fenfe; 
odious ; pernicious. 

Oh thou damnable fellow ! did not I pluck thee by the nofe 
for thy fpecches ? Shakefpcare’ s Meafure for Meafure. 

Damnably, adv. [from damnable.] 

1 . In fuch a manner as to incur eternal punifhment ; fo as to be 
excluded from mercy. 

We will propofe the queftion, whether thofe who hold the 
fundamentals of faith may deny Chrill damnably, in rcfpedl of 
thofe confequcnces that arife from them ? South's Sermons. 

2. It is indecently ufed in a ludicrous fenfe; odioufly; hatefully 

The more fweets thev bellowed upon them, the null 
damnably their conferves flunk. 

Damna'tion. n.f. [from damn.] Exclufion 
mercy ; condemnation to eternal punifiiment. 

He that hath been affrighted with the fears of hell, or re- 
members how often he hath been fpared from an horrible 
damnation. Will not be ready to ftrangle his brother for a 

tri c " Taylor’s Worthy Communicant. 

Now mince the fin. 

And mollify damnation with a phrafe : 

Say you confcnted not to Sancho’s death. 

But barely not forbade it. Dryden’ s Spanijh Frxar 

I'lt tfr " m Containing a fcmance 

D l'f N 3 D ‘ l art '- a fi t from Hateful; detcftable; ab- 

norred $ abominable. 

Let not the royal bed of Denmark be 
A couch for luxury and damned inccff. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
ttn; 1 °’’ what datmid minutes tells he o’er, 

hodoats, yet doubts; fufpeas, yet ftrongly loves. Shak. 
-p . , , Dare not • 

•A?. , rand the Ipotlefs virtue of my prince 
t 0L .L falfhoodsof moft bafe,and damn’d contrivance. Rowe. 


Da'mnific. cdj . [from damnify.] Procuring lofs; 
chievous. 

To Da mnify, v. a. [from damnifeo, Latin.] 

1. To endamage; to injure; to caufe lofs to any. 

He, who has fuffered the damage, has a right to demand iri 
his own name, and he alone can remit fatisfaclion : the dam- 
nified perfon has the power of appropriating the goods or ler- 
vice of the offender, by right of felf-prefervation. Locke, 

2. To hurt ; to impair. 

When now lie law himfelf fo freflily rear. 

As if late -fight had nought him damnify d. 

He was difmay’d, and ’gan his fate to (car. Fairy Queen. 

Da'm ningness. n.f [from damning.] I endency to procure 
damnation. 

He may vow never to return to thofe fins which he hath 
had fuch experience of, for the emptincls and damni ugnefs of 
them, and fo think himfelf a complete penitent. Hammond. 

Damp. adj. [dampc, Dutch.] 

1. Moift; inclining to wet; not completely dry ; foggy. 

Shefaid no more: the trembling I'rojaqs hear, 

O’erfprcad with a damp fwcat and holy fear. Diyden’s JT.n, 

2. Dejected ; funk; deprefled. 

All thefe and more came flocking, but with looks 
Downcafl and damp ; yet fuch wherein appear d 
Obfcure fome giimpfe of joy. Milton’s Paradije Lcfi, b. I; 
A DAMP n.f. 

1. Fog; moift air; moifture. 

Thus Adam to himfelf lamented loud; 

Through the ftill night; not now, as ere man fell, 
Whollom and cool, and mild ; but with black air 
Accompnny’d, with damps and dreadful gloom. Milt . P. L, 

A rift there was, which from the mountain’s height 
Convey’d a glimmering and malignant light, 

A breathing-place to draw the damps away, 

A twilight of an intercepted day. Dryden' s Fables. 

2. A noxious vapour exhaled from the earth. 

The heat of the fun in the hotter feafons, penetrating the 
exterior parts of the earth, excites thofe mineral exhalations 
in fubterraneous caverns, which arc called damps: thefe fel- 
dom happen but in the fummer-time, when the hotter the 
weather is, the more frequent are the damps. JVoodward . 

3. Deje£tion ; depreflion of fpirit ; cloud of the mind. 

Adam, by this from the cold Hidden damp 
Recov’ring, and his fcatter’d fpirits return’d. 

To Michael thus his humble words addrefs’d. Milt. P. Lfi. 

His name ftruck cv’ry where fo great a damp. 

As Archimedes through the Roman camp. Rofcomtr.on. 

Even now, while thus I Hand bleft in thy prqfcncc, 

A fecret damp of grief comes O’er my thoughts. .Add. Cato. 
An eternal ftate, he knows and confeffes that he has made 
no provifion for, that he is undone for ever : a profpect 
which is enough to call a damp over his fprightlieft hours. 

Regers, Sermon 19. 

T his commendable refentment againft me, ftrikes a damp 
upon that fpirit in all ranks and corporations of men. Swift. 

To Damp. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. I o wet; to moillen ; to make humid. 

2. Todcprefs; to deje£l ; to chill. 

The very lofs of one pleafure is enough to damp the relifh 
of another. L'Efirange, Fable 38. 

Dread of death hangs over the mere natural man, and, 
like the hand- writing on the wall, damps all his jollity. Atterb. 

It would he enough to damp their \v3rmth in fuch purfuits, 
if they could once reflect, that in fuch courfe they will be fure 
to run upon the very rock they mean to avoid. Swift. 

3. To weaken; to abandon. 

A foft body dampeth the found much more than a hard. 

Bacon's Nati.rai Hijlory, N a . 158. 
UnlcCs an age too late, or cold 
Climate, or years, damp my intended wing 
Deprefs’d. ‘ Milton's Paradife Loft, h. ix. 

Dampishness. n.f. [from damp.] Tendency to wetnefs ; 
fogginefs ; moifture. 

i t hath been ufed by fome with great fuccefs to make their 
walls thick ; and to put a lay of chalk between the bricks, to 
take away all dampifhr.cfs. Bacon's Natural Hijlory, N°. 937. 

Dampness, n.f. [from damp.] Moifture; fogginefs. 

Nor need they fear the dampnejs of the Iky 
Should flag their wings, and hinder them to fly ; C 

’ I was only water thrown on fails too dry. ' Dryden. ) 
By flacks they often have very great lofs, by the dampnejs of 
the ground, which rots and fpoils it. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

Dampy, adj [from damp.] Dejecffed ; gloomy; forrowful. 

1 he lords did difpel dampy thoughts, which the remem- 
brance of his uncle might raife, by applying him with cxcr- 
cifcs and difports. rr , , 

Da'ms’e i.. n.f [da moift lie, French.] *' 

1 • A >' ou r n f j^ntlewcman ; a young woman of diftinaion: now 
only ufed in verfe. 

Kneeling, I my fervant’s fmiles implore, 

». pow ’ r - 
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With her train of dam f els (he was gone 
In fhady walks, the fcorching heat to (bun. Dryden’s Falks. 

3. A wench ; a country lafs. 

The clowns arc whoremafters, and the dam/els with child. 

Gay’s Pr face to What d'ye call it. 
Da'mSON. n.f. [corruptly from damafeene .] A fmull black 
plum. See Damascene. 

My wife defir’d fome damfons , 

And made me climb with danger of my life. Shaft. H. VI. 
Dan. n.f. [from dominos, as how don in Spanifh, and donna, 
Italian, frorrt domina.] The old term of honour for men ; as 
we now fay majier. 

1 'hiS whimpled, whining, purblind, wayward boy, 

This fignor Junio’s giant dwarf, dan Cupid. Shakefpeare. 

Dick, if this (lory pleafeth thee, 

Pray thank dan Pope, who told it me. Prior’s Alma. 

To DANCE, v. n. [ danfer , hr. danpar, Span as fome think 
from tanza, Arabick, a dance ; as Junius, who loves to derive 
from Greek, thinks, from iinp i«.] 

1. To move in meafure; to move with fteps correfpondent to 
the found of inftruments. 

What fay you to young Mr. Fenton ? He capers, he dances, 
he has eyes of youth, he writes verfes. Sh. Mer. IP. of Wind/. 
To Dance Attendance, v. a. To wait with fupplencfs and 
obfequioufncfs. 

Men are fooner weary to dance attendance at the gates of 
foreign lords, than to tarry the good leifure of their own ma- 
giftrates. Raleigh’s Ejjitys. 

It upbraids you 

To let your father’s friend, for three long months. 

Thus dance attendance fora word of audience. Dryd. Cleom. 
To Dance, v. a. 

1. To make to dance; to put into a lively motion. 

Thy grandfire iov’d thee well ; 

Many a time he danc’d thee on his knee. Shaft. Tit. Andron. 
That I fee thee here. 

Thou noble thing! more dances my rapt’ heart. 

Than when I firft my wedded miftrefs law 
Beftride my threfhold. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

In pellilences the malignity of the infecting vapour danccth 
the principal fpirits. Bacon’s Natural Hijl.ry , N“. 333. 

Dance, n.f. [from the verb.] A motion of one or many in 
concert, regulated by mufick. 

Our dance of cuftom, round about the oak of Herne the 
hunter. Shakefpeare’ s Merry Wives of Windfor. 

The honourable!! part of talk is to give the occafion, and 
again to moderate and pafs to fomewhat elfe ; for then a man 
leads the dance. Bacon, EJfay 33. 

But you perhaps expect a modifh fcaft. 

With am’rous fongs and wanton dances grac’d. Dryd. Juv. 
Da'ncer. n.f. [from dance.] One that prhetifes the art of 
dancing. 

He at Philippi kept 

His fword e’en like a dancer, while I ftrook 

The lean and wrinkled Caflius. Shakef. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Muficians and dancers ! take fome truce 
With thefc your pleating labours ; for great ufe 
As much wear i nets as perfection brings. Donne. 

The earl was fo far from being a good dancer , that he was 
no graceful goer. Wotton. 

It is a ufual pra£tice in thefe times for our funambulours, 
or dancers on the rope, to attempt fomewhat like to flying. 

Wilkins’s Math. Magic. 
He, pcrfe£t dancer! climbs the rope, 

And balances your fear and hope. Prior . 

Nature, I thought, perform’d too mean a part. 

Forming her movements to the rules of art; 

And, vex’d, I found that the mufician’s hand 
Had o’er the dancers mind too great command. Prior. 
Da'nc ing master, n.f [dance and majier.] One who teaches 
the art of dancing 

The apes were taught their ape’s tricks by a dancingmafer. 

L’ Ejf range. 

The legs of a dancingmafer , and the fingers of a mufician, 
fall, as it were, naturally, without thought or pains, into re- 
gular and admirable motions. L-cle on Underfunding, feet. 4. 
Da'ncinGSCHOO!.. n.f. [dancing and febooli J J he fchool 

where the art of dancing is taught. 

They bid us to the Engliih dancingfthools. 

And teach lavolta’s high, and fwift couranto’s ; 

Saving our grace is onlv in our heels. Shakejp. Henry V. 
A ' certain Egyptian king endowed a dancingjchcc. for the 
inftitution of apes of quality. ^ Elf range. 

Da s 1 deli’on. n f. [dent de lion, french.] The name of a 

It agrees in all rcfpe&s with the hawkweed, but only in 
its having a (ingle naked (talk, with one flower upon the 

top. , MiUer - 

For cowflips fweet, let dandelions fpread ; ^ 

For Blouzclinda, blithfome maid, is dead ! Gay s Paflorals. 
Da'ndiprat. n.f. [dandin, French.] A little fellow; an 
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urchin : a word ufed fometimes in fondnefs, fometimes in 
contempt. 

To DA'NDLE. v.a. [dandelen, Dutch.] 

1. To fltake a child on the knee, or in the hands, to pleafe and 
quiet him. 

Then (hall ye fuck, anJ (hall be born upon her fidcs, and 
be dandled upon her knees. If l X vi. lit 

Thy little brethren, which, like fairy fprights. 

Oft (kip into our chamber thofe fweet nights. 

And, kifs’d and dandl'd on thy father’s knee. 

Were brib’d next day to tell what they did fee. J) 
Courts are but luperficial fchools to dandle fools. Woiun. 
Sporting the lion ramp’d, and in his paw 
Dandled the kid. Milton's Paradife Lof , />. iv. I. 344. 

Motion occalions deep, as we find by the common ufe of 
rocking froward children in cradles, or dandling them in their 
nurfes arms Temple. 

2. To fondle; to treat like a child. 

Their child fnall be advanc’d. 

And be received for the enip’ror’s heir ; 

And let the emperor dandle him for his own. S’. Tit. Andr. 
They have put me in a lilk gown, and a gaudy fool’s cap; 
and I am afhamed to be .la’ ’died thus, and cannot look in the 
glals without biufhing, to fee myfelf turned into fuch a little 
pretty mailer. Add; fan s Guardian, NT 1 j 3. 

3. To delay; to procraft in ate; to protrad by trifles. 

Captains do (a dandle their doings, and dally in the fervice 
to them committed, as if they would not have the enemy 
fubdued. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Da'ndler. n. f. [from dandle.] He that dandies or fondles 
children. 

Da'ndruff. n.f. [often written dtndriff, from ran, the itch, 
and brop, fordid, filthy.] Scabs in the head ; feurf at the 
roots of the hair 

Da newort. n.f. Afpeciesof elder; called alfo dwarf-elder, 
or wallwort. 

DA'NCER. n.f [danger, Fr. of uncertain derivation. Skinner 
derives it from damnum. Menage from anga ia, Minjhew from 
Sx.’Sr, death, to which Junius feems inclined.] Rifquc; 
hazard; peril. 

They that fail on the fea, tell of the danger. Ecclus. xliii. 24. 
Our craft is in danger to be fet at nought. Alls, x. 27. 
I dare pawn down my life for him, that he hath writ this 
to feel my affeciion to your honour, and to no other pretence 
of danger. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

More danger now from man alone we find, 

Than from the rocks, the billows, and the wind. Waller. 
ToDa'nger. v. a. [from the noun.] To put in hazard; to 
endanger. 

Pompey's fon (lands up 
For the main foldier ; whofe quality going on, 

The fides o’ th’ world may danger. Shake/. Ant and Cleat at. 
D a'.vgeri.f.ss. ad/, [from danger.] Without hazard; With- 
out rifque; exempt from danger. 

He (hewed no lefs magnanimity in dangerlefs defpifing, than 
others in dangerous affecting the multiplying of kingdoms. Sid. 
Da'ngerous. adj. [from danger.] Hazardous; perillous; full 
of danger. 

A man of an ill tongue is dangerous in his city. Ecclui. ix. 
All men counfel me to take away thy life, likely to bring 
forth nothing but dangerous and wicked effedls. Sidney, b. ii. 
Already we have conquer’d half the war, 

And the lefs dangerous part is left behind. Dryd. Ann. Mirab. 
Da'ngerou si.y. adv. [from dangerous.] Hazardoully; pcril- 
loufly ; with danger. 

But for your fon, believe it, oh, believe it, 

Moft dang’roufy you have with him prevail’d, 

If not moft mortal to him. ShakeJ'pcare s Coriolanus. 

A fort of naughty perfons 
Have practis’d dangercufy againlt your (late. 

Dealing with witches and with conjurers. Shak. Hen. V J. 
It is juft with God to permit thofe, which think they flan 
fo furely, to fall moft dangerotlfly. Hammond on Fundamental. 

Plutarch fays Telefilla, a noble lady, being dangercufy lick, 
was by the oracle advifed to apply her mind to the mufe an 
poetry. Peacham on Poetry. 

if it were fo ; which but to think were pride, 

My conftant love would dangercufy be tried. Dry 
Da'nceroUsness. n.f. [from dangerous.] Danger; huzar , 

peril. r r 

I (hall not need to mind you of judging of the dangenujr.ej 
of difeales, by the noblenefs of that part attested. 

To DA'NGLE. v. v. [from han?, according to Skinner-, 
hang, bangle dangle.] To hang loofe and quivering. 

° (Jo, bind thou up yond dangling apricocks. Shat. 

He’d rather on a gibbet dangle, ... 

Than mifs his dear delight to wrangle. Hudtbras , p- 

Codrus had but one leg ; fo ftiort to boot. 

That his (hort wife’s (hort legs hung dangling out. DryOtn, 
With dangling hands he ftrokes th imperial robe, 

And with a cuckold’s air commands the globe. ml 
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But have you not wirh thought beheld 
The fword hang dangling o’er the (bield. Prior. 

2. To hang upon anyone; to be an humble, ulelefs, harmlefs 
follower. 

The prefbyterians, and other fanaticks that dangle after 
them, arc well inclined to pull down the prefent eftahlifh- 
mom. , Swift. 

Da ngler, n f. [from dangle.] A man that hangs about wo- 
men only to walle time. 

A dangler is of neither fex. Ralph’s Mi feel. 

DANK, adj [from tuncken. Germ. Skinner.] Damp ; humid ; 
moift ; wet. 

He her the maiden fleeping found, 

On die dank and dirty ground Shakef. MiJf Night’s Dream. 
Yet oft they quit 

The d nk, and, rifing on ftiff’ pinions, tour 

The mid aereal sky. Milton’s Paradife Lof, b. vii. /. 44O. 

Through each thicket, dank or dry, 

Like a black mid, low creeping, he held on 

His midnight fcarch. Milton’s Paradife Lof, b. ix. /. 179. 

Lawrence, of virtuous father, virtuous fon. 

Now that the fields are dank , and ways are mire. 

Where (hall we fometimes meet, and by the fire 

Help waflc a fallen day ? Milton’s Paradife Regained. 

By the rufliy-fringed bank. 

Where grows the willow and the ofier dank. 

My Aiding chariot (lays. Milton. 

Me, in my vow’d 

PiiSlure, the facred wall declares t’ have hung 
My dank and dropping weeds 

To the ftern god of fea. A lilt on. 

To wafh the (kins of beads and fowls herewith, would 
keep them from growing dank in moift weather. Greta. 

Da'nkish. adj. Somewhat dank. 

They bound me, bore me thence. 

And in a dark and dankijh vault at home, 

There left me. Shakefpeare’s Comedy of Err ours. 

To Dap. v. n. [corrupted from dip.] 'Fo let fall gently into 
the water : a word, I believe, only ufed by anglers. 

I have taught him how to catch a chub, by dapping with a 
grafshopper. Walton’s Angler. 

Dapa'tical. adj. [from dapaticus, Latin ] Sumptuous in 
cheer. Bailey. 

DA'PPER. adj. [dapper, Dutch ] Little and a&ive; lively 
without bulk. It is ufually fpoken in contempt. 

And on the tawny fands and (helves. 

Trip the pert fairies and the dapper elves. Milton. 

A pert dapper fpark of a magpye, fancied the birds would 
never be governed ’till himfelf (hould fit at the helm. L’EJlr. 
Da'pperlxng. n.f. [from dapper.] A dwarf; a dandi- 
prat. Ainfwortb. 

DA'PPLE. adj. [from apple-, as pommele.] Maiked with 

various colours ; variegated ; ftreaked ; imbricated : it is ufed 
chiefly of animals. 

. My country neighbours do not find it impoflible to think 
of a lame horfe, 'till they have run over all beings that are, 
and then pitch on dapple. Locke. 

To Da'pple. v.a. [from the adjoflive.] To ftreak ; to vary; 
to diverfify with colours. 

Ccrtes, laid (lie, I wot not how he bight ; 

But under him a grey deed did he weild, 

Whofe fides with dappled circles were endight. Fairy Queen. 
T he gentle day 

Dapples the drowfy eaft with fpots of grey. Shakefpeare. 
Horfes that are dappled, turn white ; and old fquirrels turn 
gritty- Bacon’s Natural Hifory, NT 85. 

The lark begins his flight, 

From his watch-tower in the (kies, 

’ Fill the dappled dawn doth rife. Milton. 

1 chofe 

The dappld pink, and biufhing rofe, 

To deck my charming Cloe’s hair. Prior. 

The gods, to curfe Pamela with her pray’rs, 

Gave the gilt coach and dappled Flanders mares. Pope. 

d'rt \ n 'f' ^ 6*h found in the Severn. Bailey. 

I o DARE. v. n. pret. I durf ; part. I have dared, [bcajijian, 
Saxon ; derren , Dutch ] To have courage for any purpofe; 
not to be afraid ; to adventure; to be adventurous. 

I lay tis copper Dar’f thou be as good as thy word now ? 
Why, Hal, thou know’ft, as thou art but a man, I d.re ; 
but as thou art a prince, I fear thee. Shakef. Henry IV. p. i. 
I dare do all that may become a man ; 

Who dares do more, is none. Shakefpeare’ s Macbeth. 

They arc both hanged ; and fo would this be, if he durf 
deal any thing advent’roufly. Shakefpeare’ 1 Henry V. 

Neither of them was of that temper as to dare any dan- 

gCr0U U^ . , .' , Haywood. 

1 ne lather bore it with undaunted foul. 

Like one who durf his deftiny controul. Dry den. 

Deliberate and well-weighed courage knows both to be 
cautious and to dare, as occafion offers. Dryden. 


D A R 

We dare not build much upon fuch a notion or do&rinc, 
? tili it be very fuiiy examined. Watts s I d; rev. oj the Amid. 
To Dare. v.a. To challenge; to defy. 

I never in mv life 

Did hear challenge urg’d more modeftly, 

Unle'S a brother thould a brother dare 
'I’o gentle exercife and proof of arms. Shake/p. Henry It . 
Here (lie (lands : 

Take but pofieflion of her with a touch ; 

I dare thee but to breathe upon my love. Shakefpeare. 

He had many days, in this proud manner, come half leas 
over; and fometimes patting further, came and lay at the 
mouth of the harbour, and, as it were, daring them to fight. 

Knolks’-s Hifory of the 'lurk's. 
Matters of the arts of policy thought that they might even 
defy and dare providence t<> the lace. ^ South. 

All cold, but in her bread, 1 will defpife; 

And dare all heat but that in Celia's eyes. Rofc mmon. 

Time ! I dare thee to diicover 
Such a youth, and fuch a lover. Dryden. 

Prefumptuous. wretch ! with mortal art to dare 
Immortal power, and brave the thunderer. Granville. 
To Dar e Lark 1. To catch them by means of a looking-glafs, 
which keeps them in amaze ’till cavght ; to amaze. 

Shrimps are dipped up in (hallow water with little round 
nets, not much unlike that which is ufed lor daring larks. Carraj. 
As larks lie dat’d to ftiun the hobby’s flight. Dryden. 
Dare. n.f. [from the verb.] Defiance; challenge. 

Sextus Pompeius 

Hath given the dare to Collar, 2nd commands 
The empire of the fea. Shakefp. Anthony and Cle'fatra. 
Da'keflil. adj. [dare and full ] Full of defiance. 

We might have met them da rfu , beard to beard. 

And beat them backward home. Shakejpeare’s Macbeth. 
Daring, adj. [from dare . ] Bold; adventurous; fearitfs; 
courageous; intrepid; brave; (lout. 

T* e laft Gcorgick has indeed many metaphors, but not 
fo daring as this; lor human thoughts and pallions maybe 
more naturally aferibed to a bee than to an inanimate plant. 

Addifon’s Ef ays on the Georgicks. 
The fong too dar’ng, and the theme too great. Prior. 
Grieve not, O daring prince ! that noble heart. Pope. 
Da'ringlv. adv [from daring.] Boldly; courageoufly; 
fearlefsly; impudently; outragecufly. 

Some of the great principles of religion are every day 
openly and daringly at' ached from the prefs. Attcrbury. 

Your brother, fir’d with fuccefs, 

T 00 daringly upon the foe' did prefs Halifax . 

Da'rincness. n.f [from daring.] Boklne(s. 

DARK. adj. [fceojic, Saxon.] 

1. Not light ; without light. 

Fleanee, hi fon, who keeps him company. 

Mutt embrace the late of that dark hour. Shakef. Macbeth. 

While we converfe with her, we mark 
No want of day, nor think it dark. Waller. 

2. Not of a (howy or vivid colour. 

If the plague be fomewhat dark, and the plague fpread not 
in the (kin, the pried (hall pronounce him clean, r Lev. xiii. 6. 

In Mufcovy itfelf the generality of the people arc more 
inclined to have dark coloured hair than flaxen. Boyle. 

3. Blind; without the enjoyment of light. 

1 hou wretched daughter of a dark old man. 

Conduct my weary (tups. Dryd. and Lee’s Oedipus. 

4. Opake; not trartfparent. 

5. Obfcure; not perl’picuous. 

What may feem dark at the firft, will afterwards be found 
m °r c P J a‘n- . Hooker, b. i. fcSl. 1. 

Mean time we (hall cxprels our darker purpofe. Shakcjp. 

6. Not enlightened by knowledge ; ignorant. 

The age, wherein he liv’d, was dark ; but he 
Could not want fight, who taught the world to fee. Denh. 

7. Gloomy ; not chearful. 

All men of dark tempers, according to their degree of 
melancholy or enthufiafm, may find convents fitted to their 

1. Darknel's ; obfeurity; want of light. 

Come, thick night, 

And pall thee in the dunned fmokc of hell, 

I hat my keen knife lee not the wound it makes; 

Nor heav’11 peep through the blanket of the dark, 

I o cry hold, hold ! Shakefpeare s Macbeth. 

Cloud and ever-during dark 
Surrounds me ! from the chearful wavs of men 

r ■ ■ Paradife Lof, b. iii. 1 . 45. 

Whereas feeing requires light, and a free medium, and a 
right line to the obje&s, we can hear in the dark immured, 
and by curvc Imes. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

2. Obfeurity; condition of one unknown. 

T r Alt h r 'i iyS 0t ,s ’ that he is an obfcure perfon; one, 

L fu .^ e _. h f? eank » that ,S in *«<*»*» thinks it proper 


to continue fo. 
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3. Want of knowledge. 

’Till we ourfclves perceive by our own underftandirtgs* 
wc are as much in the dark, and as void of knowledge, as 
before. Locke. 

To Dark. v.a. [from the noun.] To darken ; toobfeure: 
obfolete. 

Fair when her breaft, like a rich laden bark 
With precious merchandize, fhe forth doth lay: 

Fair when that cloud of pride, which oft doth dark 
_ Her goodly light, with fmilcs fhe drives away. Spenfer. 
To Da'rken. V. a. [from dark. J 

i. i'o make dark; to deprive of light. 

Black with furrounding forefts then it {food. 

That hung above, and darken'd all the flood. Addifon. 

Whether the darken'd room to mufe invite. 

Or whiten’d wall provoke the fkew’r to write. Pope. 

2v To cloud ; to perplex. 

Such was his wifdom, that his confidence did feldom darker. 
his forefight, efpccially in things near hand. Bacon's Hen. VII. 

3. To foul ; to fully. 

The luffs and paffions of men do fully and darken their 
minds, even by a natural influence. Tillotfon , Semi. 4. 

To Da'rken. v. n. Togrowdark. 

Da'rkling. [a participle, as it feems, from darkle , which 
yet I have never found.] Being in the dark; being without 
light : a word merely poetical. 

O, wilt thou darkling leave me ? do not fo. Sbakefpeare. 
Darkling Hands 

The varying fhore o’ th’ world. Sbakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
The wakeful bird 

Sings darkling, and, in fhadieft covert hid. 

Tunes her nodfurnal nore. Milton's Paradfe Lojl , b. iii. 

Darkling they mourn their fate, whom Circe’s pow’r. 
With words and wicked herbs, from human kind 
Had alter’d, and in brutal fhapes confin’d. Dryden's /En. 
Da'rkly. adv. [from dark.] In a flotation void of light; 
obfeurely ; blindly. 

For well you know, and can record alone. 

What fame to future times conveys but darkly down. Dryd. 
Da'rkness. n. f. [from dark ] 

1. Abfence of light. 

Darknefs was upon the face of the deep. Gen. i. 2. 

I go whence I fhall not return, even to the land ©f darknefs 
and the fhadow of death. Job, x. 20. 

2. Opakenefs. 

3. Obfcurity. 

4. Infernal gloom ; Wicked nefs. 

The inftruments of darknefs tell us truths j 
Win us with honeft trifles, to betray us 
In deepeft confequence. Sbakefpeare' s Macbeth. 

All the light truth has, or can have, is from the clearnefs 
and validity of thofe proofs upon which it is received : to talk 
of any other light in the underftanding, is to put ourfelves in 
the dark, or in the power of the prince of darknefs. Luke. 

5. The empire of Satan, or the devil. 

Who hath delivered us from the power of darknefs and 
tranflated us into the kingdom of his dear fon. Colojf. i. 13. 
Da'rksome. adj. [from dark.] Gloomy; obfeure; not well 
enlightened ; not luminous. 

Ke brought him through a darkfome narrow pafs, 

To a broad gate, all built of beaten gold. Fairy Queers, b. ii. 

And her fair eyes, like ftars that dimmed were 
With darkfome cloud, now fhew their goodly beams. Spenfer. 
You muft not look to have an image, or the like, in any 
tiling that is lightfomc; for even a face in iron, red-hot, will 
• not be feen, die light confounding the fmall differences of 
lightfome and darkfome which fhew the figure. Bacon’s N. Hijl. 
A darkfome cloud of locufts, fwaiming down, 

Muft eat, and on the ground leave nothing green. Milton. 

He here with us to be, 

Forfook the courts of everlafting day. 

And chofe with us a darkfome houfe of mortal clay. Milton. 

Miftakcn blefling, which old age they call, 

’Tis a long, nafty, darkfome hofpital. Dryden's Juvenal. 

The darkfome pines that o’er yon’ rocks reclin’d. 

Wave high, and murmur to the hollow wind. Pope. 

Da'rling. adj. [beoplioa. Sax.] Favourite; dear; beloved; 
regarded with great kindnefs and tendernefs. 

"’Tis not for a generous prince to countenance oppreflion 
id injuftice, even in his moft darling favourites. L'Ef range. 
Have a care left fome beloved notion, or fome darling 
fcience, too far prevail over your mind. IVa'.ts s Improvement. 
Da'rling. n.f A favourite; one much beloved. 

Young Ferdinand they fuppofc is drown’d. 

And his and my lov’d darling. Sbakefpeare s Ttmpef. 

In Thames, the ocean’s darling, England’s pride, 

The pleafing emblem of his reign docs glide. Halifax. 
She immediately became the darling of the princefs Sophia. 

Addifen’s Freeholder, N°. 21. 
To Darn. v.a. [of uncertain original.] To mend holes by 
imitating the texture of the ftuff. 

Will fhe thy linen wafh, or hofen darn ? Cay. 


DAS 

Hi fpent every day ten hours in his ciofet, in darni 


ftockings, which he performed to admiration. 
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He was met cv’n now 

Crown’d with rank fumitcr and furrow-weeds. 

With hardocks, hemlock, nettles, cuckoo flowers 
Darnel , and all the idle weeds that grow 
In our fuftaining corn. Sbakefpeare' s Kin 7 T. nr 

Want ye corn for bread ? 

’7 was full of darnel ; do you like the tafte ? Skak. H. VI 
No fruitful crop the fickly fields return ; 

But oats and darnel choak the riflngcorn. Dryd. Paflorals 
ToDa'rrain. v.a. [This word is by Junius referred to dare- 
it feems to me more probably deduciblc from arranger la 
battailie. ] 

1 . 7 'o prepare for battle ; to range troops for battle. 

The town-boys parted in twain, the one fide calling them- 
felves Pompeians, the other Ctefarians; and then darraining 
a kind of battle, but without arms, the Csefarians got the 
over-hand. Carry's Sufvry of Connual. 

Comes Warwick, backing of the duke of York : 
Darrain your battle ; for they are at hand. Sbak. Hen. VI. 

2. To apply to the fight. 

7 'hercwith they ’gan to hurlen greedily, 

Redoubted battle ready to darraine. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
DART. n.f. [Jard, French.] 

1 . A miflile weapon thrown by the hand ; a fmall lance. 

Here one is wounded or {lain with a piece of a rock or 
flint; there another with a dart, arrow, or lance. Peacham. 
O’erwhclm’d with darts , which from afar they fling; 
The weapons round his hollow temples ring. Dryden’s /En. 

2. [In poetry.] Any miflile weapon. 

To Dart. v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To throw offeiutvely. 

He whets his tufks, and turns, and dares the war ; . 
Th’ invaders dart their jav’lins from afar. Dryden's /En. 

Pan came, and afk’d what magick caus’d my fimart ; 

Or what ill eyes malignant glances dart Pope. 

2. To throw ; to emit ; as the fun darts his beams on the earth. 
To Dart. v.n. To fly as a dart; to let fly with hoftile in- 
tention. 

Now, darting Parthia, art thou flruck. Sb. Ant. andC'eop. 
To DASH, v a. [The etymology of this word, in any of its 
fenfes, is very doubtful.] 

1. To throw any thing fuddenly againft fomething. 

If you dajh a ftone againft a ftonc in the bottom of the 
water, it maketh a found. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory, N .792. 

A man that cuts himfclf, and tears his own flcfli, and 
dajhes his head againft die ftones, does not a£t fo unreafonably 
as he. Tillotfon, Serm. 1. 

2. To break by collifion. 

They that Hand high, have many blafts to {hake them ; 
And, if they fall, they daft > themfelves to pieces. Sbakefp. 

David's throne {hall be like a tree. 

Spreading and overfhad’wing all the earth ; 

Or as a ftone, that {hall to pieces daft 

All monarchies befidcs throughout the world. Milt. P. Reg. 

3. To throw water in flafhes. 

Dajhing water on them may prove the beft remedy. Mortim. 
To befpatter; to befprinkle. 

7 'his tempeft, 

Dajhing the garment of this peace, aboded 
The fudden breach on’t. Sbakefpeare' s Henry \ III. 

To agitate any liquid, fo as to make the furfacc fly oft. 

At once the brufiiing oars and brazen prow 
Daft up the Tandy waves, and ope the depths below. Dryd. 

6. To mingle; to change by fome fmall admixture. 

Hight Whacum, bred to daft) and draw. 

Not wine, but more tinwholfome law. Hudilras, p. ii- 0. 3. 
I take care to daft the character with fuch particular cir- 
cumftanccs as may prevent ill-natured applications. Addifon. 

Several revealed truths are dafted and adulterated with a 
mixture of fables and human inventions. Spectator, N 3 . 5U0. 
To form or print in hafte, carelefsly. 

Never was dk/P/rf out, at one lucky hit, 

A fool, fo juft a copy of a wit. Pope's Dunciad, l. ii- <• 43 * 
To obliterate; to blot; tocrofsout. 

To dajh over this with a line, will deface the whole copy 
extremely, and to a degree that, 1 fear, may difpleafe you. Pop/- 
To confound; to make afliamed fuddenly; to furprife wit 
fliame or fear. 

His tongue 

Dropp’d manna, and could make the worfe appear 
The better reafon, to perplex and dafn .. 

Matureft counfels. Milton's Paradifc Lof, b. u. >■ * 
Yearly enjoin'd, fome fay, to undergo 

This annual, humbling certain number’d days. 

To daft their pride and joy for man feduc d. Milt . Pa. C J • 
An unknown hand ftill check’d my forward joy, 

Dafn’d me with blufties. Dryd. and Let s c ‘P 

To dajh this cavil, read but the practice of Chrftmnem- 
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What time would fpare, from fteel receives its date ; 


Pope: 


The nymph, when nothing could Narciftus move, 


Prior. 


Pope. 
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genealogy 

SdU^wft wXs 7 o 7 he°r flighted love. 

After they had fuffkicntly blaftcd him in his perlon.d capa 
cit f r y fnd it an eafy work to clafi and 

hli 1 Some ftronger pow’r eludes our fickly will ; 

Dajhes our riling hope with certain ill. 

Dajh the proud gameller in his gilded car ; 

Bare the mean heart that lurks beneath a itar. 

To Dash. v. n. 

'' 'if the° 5 e(ref he fuddenly Hope in its motion, the liquor con- 

tinucsits motion, end over the fides of the vellel. Cfcyee. 

To fly in flaff.es with a loud noiie. 

On each hand the guffing waters play. 

And down the rough cafcade, while dajhing, fa.l. Thomfon. 

To rufh through water fo as to make it fly. 

Doe'/, though without knowing how or why, 

Snurrkf boldly on, and dajh' A through thick and thin, 

7 7 rough fenfe and nonfenfe, never out or in. a- ryatn. 

A Dash, n. f [from the verb.} 

1. Collilion. 

By the touch ethereal rou , d, 

The dajh of clouds, or irritating war. 

Of fighting winds, while all is calm below 
They furious fpring. Thomfon’ s Summer, l. 1 ICO. 

2 Infufion ; fomething mingled in a fmall proportion. 

There is nothing which one regards fo much, with an eye 
of mirth and pity, as innocence, when it has in it zdajo 
f 0 || v Addifon s Spectator, IN . 247. 

A mark in writing; a line , to note a paufe, or 

C "tic is afraid of letters and chara&ers, of notes and dales, 
which, fet together, do fignify nothing. Brown’s Vulgar Lrr. 

I11 modern wit all printed trafti is 
Set off with num’rous breaks and dajhes. Swijt. 

4. Stroke; blow. 

Stand back, you lords, and give us leave awhile. 

She takes upon her bravely at fir ft dajh. Sha 'ejp. ri. V . 

Dash. adv. An exprcflion of the found of water dallied. 

Hark, hark, the waters fall ; 

And, with a murmuring found, 

Dajh , dajh , upon the ground. 

To gentle ilumbers call. Dryden’s Indian Emperor. 
DA'STARD. n.f. abayrptja, Saxon.] A coward ; apoltron; 

A man infamous for fear. 

The cruelty and envy of the people, 

Permitted by our dajlard nobles. 

And fufter’d me by th’ voice of Haves to be 

Whoop’d out of Rome. Sbakefpeare' s Corio'anus. 

Who now niy m.itchlefs valour dare oppofe ? 

How long will Dares wait his dafard foes. Dryden s /En. 

Da lard and drunkard, mean and infolcnt; 
Tongue-valiant hero, vaunter of thy might, 

In threats the foremoft, but the laft in light. . D>yden. 
Such bug-bear thoughts, once got into the minds of chil- 
dren, make them dafa’ds, and afraid of the Ihadow of dark- 
nefs ever after. Locke on Education, feel. 1 ;8. 

Curfe on their dafard fouls, they (land aftonilb’d. Addif 
To Da'stard. v.a. To terrify; to intimidate; to defert 
with cowardice; to difpirit. 

I’m weary of this flcfli which holds us here. 

And dufards manly foul with hope and fear. Dryd. hid. Emp. 
To Da'stardise v.a. [from dajiard.] To intimidate; to 
dejedt with cowardice ; to difpirit; lodcprefs; to terrify ; to 
make an habitual coward. 

He had fuch tilings to urge againft our marriage, 

As, now declar’d, would blunt my fword in battle, 

And dajlardife rny courage Dryden's Don Sebafian. 

Da'staRdly. adj. [from dafard.] Cowardly; mean; ti- 
morous. 

This way of brawl and clamour is fo arrant a mark of a 
dafardly wretch, that he does as good as call himfelf fo that 
ufes it. L' Ef range. 

Da'stardy. n.f. [from dafard.] Cowardlinefs; timorouf- 
nefs. 

Da'tary. n.f. [from date.] An officer of the Chancery of 
Rome, through whofe hands moft benefices pafs. Dili. 

DATE. n.f. [clattc, Fr. from datum, Latin.] 

1. The time at which a letter is written, marked at the end or 
the beginning. 

2. 7 ’he time at which any event happened. 

3. The time Aipulatcd when any thing fhall be done. 

His days and times are paft. 

And my reliance on his fr acted dates 

Has fmit my credit. S'akefpcare’ s T'mon. 

My father’s promife ties me not to time ; 

And bonds, without a date, they fay arc void. Dryden, 

4. End ; conclufion. 

Vol. I. a 


O friend, 


Denham. 
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And monuments, like men, fuomit to ttted 

e. Duration ; continuance. 

3 Could the declining of this fate. 

Our date to immortality extend ? 

Then r.iife. 

From the conflagrant mafs, purg’d, and refin d, 

They call for dot s and quinces in the paltry. Sha Jp. 

tree n f. See Palm, of which u is a fpecies. 

?o Date v a [from the noun.] To note with the tunc at 

which any thing is written or done. . , q 

’ I is all one, in refpea of eternal duration yet behind, wne 
ther vc begin the wo Id fo many millions of ages ago, or date 
fromthe Arte 1 aera of about fix thWand years. Bentefs Sermons. 

To all their dated backs he turns you round ; 

Thefe Aldus printed, thofe Du Sued has bound. If fj 
Da'trless. adj. [from date ] Without any fixed term. 

7'he fly-flow hours {hall not determinate , 

The datelfs limit of thy dear exile. Shaktfpearc s Ric . 

of ft. cafe .fiat f, g nfe the 

2 flSf'ZPk'L term’d dative executors «’ho are ap 
■ jLted -L fiv the judge’s decreet a. 
here in England. „ / V 

To DAUB. v. a. [dabben, Dutch ; dauber, r reneh. 
x . 7'o fmear with fomething adhefive. . . 

She took for him an ark of bulrufhes, and daubed it with 

{lime and with pitch. x0 ’ 1I- S 

2. To paint courfely. . . , 

Haftv daubing will but fpoil the p'ufture,_ and make it To un- 
natural as muft want falle light to fet it oft Otw Crph. Dedic . 

7'hey fnatched out of his hands a lame imperfect piece, 
rudely daubed over with too little reflection, and too muc 
hafte ; Dryden’s D frefnoy. 

If a picture is daubed with many bright and glaring colours* 
the vulgar admire it as an excellent piece. J aits' s Logick. 

3. 7'o cover with fomething fpecious or ltrong, fomething that 

diffuifes what it lies upon 

So fmootb he daub’d his vice with fhew of virtue. 

He liv’d from all attainder of fufpedt. Sbakefpeare’ s R. III. 

4. To lay on any thing gaudily or oltcntatioufly 

Since princes will have fuch things, it is better they fhould 
be graced with elegancy than daw eil with co.l. Bacon s Ef ays. 

° Let him bedaub'd with lace, live high, and whore ; 
Sometimes be loufy, but be never poor. Dryden’s Juvenal. 

5. To flatter grofsly. 

Let every one, therefore, attend the fentence of his con- 
fcience ; for, he may be fure, it will not daub nor flatter. South. 
To Daub. v. n. To play the hypocrite. 

I cannot daub it further ; 

And yet I muft. Sbakefpeare' s King Lear. 

ADa'uber. n.f [from daub.] A coarfe low painter. 

What they call’d his picture, had been drawn at length by 
the daubers of almoft all na.ions, and ftill unlike him. 1 ) den. 

Parts of different fpecies jumbled together, according to the 
mad imagination of the dauber, to caule laughter . Dryden. 
A (ign-poft dauber would dilclain to paint 
The one-ey’d hero on his elephant. Dryden’s Juven. Sat. 

The treacherous tapftcr, 7 homas. 

Hangs a new angel two doors from us. 

As fine as daubers hands can make it. Swift. 

Da'ubry. n.f [from daub.] An old word for any thing 
artful. 

She works by charms, by fpells, and fuch daubry as this is 
beyond our element. Sbakefpeare' s Merry Wives of !l indfor. 
Da'uby. adj. [from daub.] Vifcous; glutinous; adhefive. 
Not in vain th’ induftrious kind. 

With dauby wax and flow’rs the chinks have lin’d. Dryden. 

Some the gall’d ropes with dauby marling bind. 

Or fear-cloth marts with ftrong tarpawling coats. Dryden. 
Da'ughter. n.f. [dauhtar, Gothick ; bohtep, Saxon; dotter , 
Runick; dob ter, German ; dochtcr, Dutch.] 

1. The female offspring of a man or woman. 

Your wives, your daughters. 

Your matrons, and your maids, could not fill up 
7 lie eiftern of my luft. Sbakefpeare’ s 

Now Aurora, daughter of the dawn, 

With rofy luftre purpled o’er the lawn. Pope's Horn. Odyffey. 
t. A daughter inlaw, or foil’s wife. 

3. A woman. 

Jacob went out to fee the daughters of the land. Gen. xxxiv. 

4. [In poetry.] Any defeendent. 

5. 7 ’he penitent of a confeflor. 

Are you at leifure, holy father, now ; 

Or {hall I come to you at evening mafs ? 

My leilure fort es me, penfive daughter, now. Sbakefp. 
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To DAUNT, v. a. [domter , French, domitart , Latin.] To 
ducourage ; to fright; to intimidate. J 

A ^ X ’ lt Wh0fc , name in arms throu S h Europe rings, 
And fills all mouths with envy or with praife. 

And all her jealous monarchs with amaze. 

And rumours loud, which daunt remote’d kings. Milton. 
U here the rude ax, with heaved ftrokc, 
as never heard the nymphs to daunt, 
tJr (right them from their hallow’d haunt. Milton 

daunt and difcoun, S c us > Others raife 

US to a bulk afiurance. G/anville’s Scepf. c 2 

difcouuged. J ' [fr ° m ' W - ] Fcarlcfsi not de ^ cd i «ot 
Grow great by your example, and put on 
I he daunt lefs fpirit of refolution. Shakefpeare's King John. 

Pountkfs he rofe, and to the fight return’d : 

With manic his glowing cheeks, his eyes with furyburn’d. 

TT . Dryden’s Virgil's /Encid. 

He, not by wants or woes oppred, 
jitems the bold torrent with a daunthjs bread. Dryden 
l he utmoft weight of affliiSUon fi om miniftcrial powe^ 
ai d popular hatred, were a! mod worth bearing, for the glory 
ol luch a daunt eft conduct as he has fhewn under it. Pope 
Da untlbssness n / [from dcuntlefs.] Fearlcflhcfs. 

fmppofed by Skinner fo named from his note; by 
Jtmtus to be corrupted from dawl; theGerman tut, and del, in 
iC bavarian dialed*, having the fame fignification. 1 The 
liumc or a bud. 

I will wear my heart upon my fleeve, 
l or daws to peck it. ' Shakefpeare's Othello. 

it death do quench us quite, we have great wrong, 
l hut daws, and trees, and rocks fhould laft fo long, 

V V hen we mud in an indant pafs to nought. ^Davies. 

1 he loud daw, his throat difplaying, draws 
n 8 wh ° !c gflembly of his fellow daws. Wafer. 

. .’ n ' J‘ A ca nt word among the workmen for a hollow 

wr incifion in their duff. 

Obfcrve if any hollow or dawks be in the length. Moxon. 

* ° cu WK ' V ' ° ’ To mark w 'th an incifion. 

Should they apply that fide of the tool the edge lies on, 
the fwift coming about of the work would, where a fmall ir- 
regularity of Hud fhould happen, jobb the edge into the duff, 

«t* ic - Moxen's Meek. Exer. 

1 o JJAWN. v . n . [fuppofed by the ctymologids to have been 
originally to dayen, or advance towards day. J 

1. 1 o grow luminous ; to begin to grow light. , 

I have been troubled in my deep this night; 

But dawning day new comfort hath infpir’d. Shai. Tit. Andr. 
As it began to dawn, towards the fird day of the week, 
came Mary Magdalene to fee the fcpulchre. Mat. xxviii. 1. 
All night I flept, oblivious of my pain ; 

Aurora dawn'd, and Phoebus fhin’d in vain. Pope's Odyffcy. 

2. I o glimmer obfcurely. 

A Romanid, from the very fird dawning of any notions in 
his underdanding, hath this principle condantly inculcated, 
viz. that he mud believe as the church. Locke. 

3. i o begin, yet faintly ; to give fomc promifes of ludre or 
eminence. 

While we behold fuch dauntlefs worth appear 
In dawning youth, and fouls fo void of fear. Dry den's .En. 

Thy hand drikes out fome free defign, 

VVhcn life awakes and dawns at every line. Pope. 

Dawn. n. f. [from the verb.] 

1. Fhe time between the fird appearance of light and the fun’s 
rife, reckoned from the time that the fun comes within 
eighteen degrees of the horizon. 

Then on to-morrow’s dawn your care employ, 

To fearch the land, and where the cities lie. 

And what the men ; but give this day to joy. Dryden's /En. 

2. Beginning; fird rife. 

1 hefe tender circumdanccs diftufc a dawn of ferenity over 
the foul. p 0 p t ' 

But fuch their guiltlefs pafiion was, 

As in the dawn of time inform’d the heart 
Of innocence, and undifl'embling truth. Tbomfaifs Summer. 
DAY. n. f [bicj, Saxon.] 

1. The time between the rifing and fetting of the fun, called 
the artificial day. 

Why (land ye here all the day idle ? Mat. xx. 6. 

Of night impatient, we demand the day ; 

The day arrives, then for the night we pray : 

The night and day fiicceffive come and go, 

Our lading pains no interruption know. Black more's Creation. 

Or object new 

Cafual difeourfe draws on, which intermits 
Our day's work. Milton's Paradife Lojl , l. ix. /. 224. 

2. 7 he time from noon to noon, called the natural day. 

How many hours bring about the day? 

How many days will finifii up the year l Sbakefp. Henry VI. 

3. Light ; funfliine. 

Let us walk honedly, as in the day; not in rioting and 
rfrunkennefs. Rom. x iii. 13. 

7 he W ed yet glimmers with fomc dreaks of day : 


6 . 


[sow fpurs the latcd traveller apace 
I o gain the timely inn. * 01 > r 

Around the fieWs did nimble lighting JfT ' **** 
Which offer d us by fits, and (hatch'd the!’. 

Midd this was heard the ftirill and tender erv' 

Ol well-pleas dghods, which in the dorm did fly n . 

■ * c t are we able only to furvey T 

Dawnings of beams, and promifes of day n . 

■ Any time fpecificd and didinguifhed from other ti™ P "° r ' 
the time. In this fenfe it is generally plural * ^ 

After him reigned Guthcline his heir, ’ 

I ncjuUeii man, and truc/L in his r • 

I think, in thefe days, one honed man if^rT’^'"’ 
quaint another who are his friends. t0 ac * 

We have, at this time of day, better ->nd m Pope - 
means of information than they had. kVoouward'^NaTSy 
Life in this fenfe it is commonly plural. He never h ’r' 
days broke bis word; that is, in bis whole life 
I he day of conted; thecontcd; the battle 

H.s name druck fear his conduct won [he day • 

He came, he (aw, he feiz’d the druggli ne Drc v 

1 he noble thanes do bravely in the" war ; ^ ' 

1 he day almod itfelf profefles your’s 
And little is to do. A w 

If °u kl y r U |f th ' advantage ° f thc % ht 1 a hl>b ‘ 

An appointed o, Z'i “ *■“ ** ' 


Or if my debtors do not keep their day. 

Deny their hands, and then refufe to pa\ " 

I mud with patience all thc terms attend. Dryden’s Juvenal 

8. A day appointed for fome commemoration. J ' 

I he field of Agincourt, 

P ought on the day of Crifpin Crifpianus. Sbakefp. Hen V 

9. From day to day; without certainty or continuance. 

^ en r u ° ht ’ that merit and ^vice doth 

To-D 

T-o-day, if yc will hear his voice, harden not your hearts. Pf. 

I he pad is all by death podl-d, J 

And frugal fate, that guards the red, 

By giving, bids us live to-day. Fenton 

Da yekd. n.j [day and led.] A bed ufed for idlencfi and 
luxury in thc daytime. 

Calling my officers about me, in my branched velvet gown ; 
laving come down from a daybed , where I have left Olivia 
looping. Shakejpcare's Twelfth Night. 

Daybook, n.j. [from day and book.] A tradefman's journal; 

a book in which all the occurrences of thc day arc fet down. 
Da v break, n. J. [day and break.] Thc dawn; the fird ap- 
pearance of light. 

I watch’d the early glories of her eyes, 

As men for daybreak watch the Eadern (kies. Dryd. In. Emp. 
DaylaWr. n.j: [Jay and labour. ] Labour by thc day; 

labour divided into daily talks. 

Doth God cxacT day-labour, light deny’d, 

I fondly a(k. Milton's Paradife Regained. 

Did either his legs or his arms fail him ? No ; but day-labour 
was but an hard and a dry kind of livelihood to a man, that 
could get an edate with two or three drokes of his pen. South. 
Dayla bourer. j', [from daytabour,] One that works by 
the day. ’ 

In one night, ere glimpfe of morn. 

His (hadowy flail hath threfh’d the corn 
1 hat ten day/abourers could not end. Milton. 

I he dayiabourcr, in a country village, has commonly but a 
fmall pittance of courage. ~ Locke. 

Daylight, n.f. [day and light,] The light of the day, as 
oppofed to that of the morn, or a taper. 

By this the drooping daylight 'gan to fade. 

And yield his room to fad fucceeding night. Fairy fbuten, b. i. 

Nay, then t'lou mock’d me: thou (halt buy this dear. 

If ever I thy face by daylight fee. 

Now go thy way. hhakefp. Mi fum >ner- Night’s Dream. 
They by daylight pafling through the midd of thc Turks 
fleet, lately recovered the haven, to thc great joy of the bc- 
fieged Chridians. Knollcs’s Hijl <y of the Turks. 

He dands in daylight , and difdains to hide 
An act, to which by honour he is ty’d. Dryden. 

W ill you murder a man in plain light? Dryd. Sp. Fryar. 

Yet though rough bears in covert fcck defence, 

VV hitc foxes day, with leemi'g innocence; 

That crafty kind with daylight can difpenfe. Dryden. 

If bodies be illuminated by the ordinary prifmatick colours, 
they will appear neither of their own daylight colours, nor of 
the colour of the light cad on them, but of fome middle 
colour between both. Newton's Opt. 

Day-lFly. n.f. The fame with Asphodel, which fee. 
Da'ysman. n.j. [day and man.] An old word for umpire. Ainf. 
Perhaps rather, furety. 

For what art thou. 


That max. d thyfelf his dayfnan , to prolong 
The vengeance pred l fairy jjhiesn, b. ii. cant. 8. 

Da'ysprinc* 


i 
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Da'vspring. n.f. [day and fpr tug.] The rife of the day j the 
dawn ; the fird appearance of fight. 

So all ere dayjpring. under confcious night. 

Secret they finifli d, and in order let. Milton's Parad. Lojl. 

The breath of hcav’n frcfh-blowing, pure and lwcet. 
With dayfpiing born, here leave me to refpire. Milt. Flgon. 
Da'ystar. n f. [day and par.] The morning dar. 

I meant to make her fair, and free, and wife, 

Of" greated blood, and yet more good than great : 

I meant thc ayjlar diould not brighter rife, 

Nor lend like influence from his lucent feat. Ben. Johtfon. 

Sunk though he be beneath the watry floor ; 

So finks thc dayflar in thc ocean bed, 

And yet anon repairs his drooping head. Milton. 

Da'y i i.ve. n.j. [day and time.] The time in which there is 
light, oppofed tonight. 

In thc daytime die fitteth in a watch-tower, and flicth mod 
by night ; that die minglcth things done with things not done, 
and that (he is a terror to great cities. Bacon , Ejfay 60. 

My ants never brought out their corn but in thc night when 
the moon did fliinc, and kept it under ground in the day- 
time. Addijon s Guardian, N° 156. 

Da'vwork. n. f [day and work.] Work impofed by die day ; 
day labour. 

True labour in thc vineyard of thy lord. 

Ere prime thou had th’ impofed daywork done. Fairfax. 
To DAZE. v.a. [bpxs, Saxon.] To overpower with light; 
to drike with too drong ludre ; to hinder the aid of feeing 
by too much light fuddcnly introduced. 

They (mote the glidcring armies as they dand, 

VVith quiv’ring beams, which daz'd the wond’ring eye. 

Fairfax, b. i. Jlan. 73. 
Poor human kind, all daz’d in open day. 

Err after blifs, and blindly mils their way. Dryden. 

Da'zied . adj. [rather dafud. SccDasy.] Bcfprinklcd with 
dailies. 

Let us 

Find out the prettied dazied plot we can. 

And make him a grave. Shakef’ care's Cymbeline. 

To Da'zzle. v. a. [Sec DAZE ] 

1. To overpower with light; to hinder the action of thc fight 
by fudden ludre. 

bears ufe, many times, to be reprefented in fuch an imagi- 
nary falhion, as they rather dazzle men’s eyes than open 
diem. Bacon's IVar with Spain. 

How is it that fomc wits are interrupted ; 

That now they dazzled are, now clearly fee? Davies. 
The places that have either (hining fentiments or manners, 
have no occafion for them : a dazzling expreffion rather da- 
mages them, and ferves only to eclipfe their beauty. Pope. 

2. To drike or furprife with fplendour. 

Thofe hcav’nly (hapes 

Will dazzle now this earthly, with their blaze 
Infufferably bright. Milton’s Paradife Lojl, b. ix. /. 1083. 

Ah, friend ! to dazode let the vain defign ; 

To raife thc thought, or touch the heart, be thine. Pope. 
To Da'zzle. v. n. To be overpowered with light; to lofe 
the power of fight. 

Dazzle mine eyes ? or do I fee three funs ? Shah. Hen. VI. 
Come, boy, and go with me ; thy fight is young. 

And you fhall read, when mine begins to dazode. Shakefp. 
An overlight maketh the eyes dazzle, infomuch as perpe- 
tual looking againd the fun would caufe blindnefs. Bacon. 
Look, Dianct, for I dare not trud thefe eyes; 

They dance in mids, and dazode with furprife. Dryd. Auren. 
DEACON, n.f. [diaconus, Latin.] 

1. One of the lowed order of thc clergy. 

Likewife mud the deacons be grave. 2 Tim. iii. 8. 

The conditutions that thc apodles made concerning dea- 
cons anti widows, in thofe primitive times, are very impor- 
tunely urged by the difeiplinarians. Bp. Sandcrjon's Judgment. 

2. |Jn Scotland.] An overfeer of thc poor. 

n j^ nd mader of an incorporated company. 

De aconess, n.f. [from deacon. ] A female officer in the an- 
cient church. 

De'aconry. ) n.f. [from deacon.] Thc office or dignity of 
Df/aconship. S a deacon. 0 1 

adj. [bcab, Sax. dood y Dutch.] 

*. Deprived ot life; exanimated. 

T’hc queen, my lord, is dead: 

•——She diould have died hereafter. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

b r U man 3rc another thing, when they are alive, 
from what they arc when dead. Fields Origin if Mankind. 
-nc either from her hopelefs lover fled, 

•> Wi f K W T h k d r ifdain L ful ® la , nCes ^ him dead. Dryden. 

— iv ith of before the caufe of death. } 

c b ' S ,, Indlan t “! d them, that, midaking their courfe, the 

o Wii„ HT CPt hlmfelf ’ WCrC de “ d °f hun S er - Arbuthnot. 

J vv itnout life ; inanimate. 

All, all but truth, drops cAW-born from the prefs, 

Dike the lad gazette, or the lad addrefs. Pope, Dial ii 

itating death ; fenfelcfs ; motionlcfc. 
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At thy rebuke, O God of Jacob, both the chariot afid 
horfe are cad into, a dead deep. Pj. Jxxvi. t>. 

Anointing of the forehead, neck, feet, and backbone, we 
know is ufed for procuring dead deeps. Bacon s Bat. hijlory. 

5. Unaclivc; motionlefs. 

The tin fold fometimes higher, and fometimes lower, ac- 
cording to the quick vent and abundance, or the dead fale and 
fcarcctv- Carew s Survey of Ocrnwah ■ 

Nay, there’s a time when cv’n the rolling year 
Seems to dand dill : dead calms are in thc ocean, 

VVhcn not a breath didurbs the aroufy main. Lee's Oedipus. 
They cannot bear the dead weight of unemployed time 
lying upon their hands, nor thc uneafine!s it is to do nothing 
at all. Locke on Education, feci. 207. 

6. Empty; vacant. 

This colour, nevcrthelefs, often carries the nfind away ; 
yea, itdeceiveth thc fenfe; and itfeemeth to the eye a fhorter 
didancc of way, if it be all dead and continued, than if it 
have trees or buildings, or any other marks whereby the eye 
may divide it. Bacon's C.l. of Good and Evil. 

Nought but a blank remains, and a dead void fpace, 

A dep of life, that promis’d fuch a race. Diyden. 

7. Ufelefs; unprofitable. 

The commodities of the kingdom they took, though they 
lay dead upon their hands for want of vent. Bacon's Hen. VII. 

Perfuade a prince that he is irrcfidible, and he will take 
care not to let fo glorious an attribute lie dead and ufelefs by 
him. Addfon's Whig Examiner. 

8. Dull; gloomy J unemployed. 

Travelling over thc mountain Amanus, then covered with 
deep fnow, they came in the dead Winter to Aleppo in 
Syria. Knolles’s Hijlory of th; Turks. 

There is fomething unfpeakably chearful in a fpotof ground 
which is covered with trees, that finiles amidd all the rigours 
of Winter, and gives us a view of the mod gay fcafon in the 
midd of that which is the mo ft dead and melancholy. Add. Speil. 

9. Still; obfeure. 

Their flight was only deferred until they might cover their 
diforders by thc dead darknefs of the night. Hayward. 

10. Having no refemblance of life. 

At a fecond fitting, though I alter not the draught, I mud 
touch the fame features over again, and change the dead co- 
louiing of thc whole. Dryden’s Fab. Preface. 

11. Obtufe ; dull; not fprightly. Ufed of founds. 

We took a bell of about two inches in diameter at the 
bottom, which was fupported, in thc midd of the cavity of 
the receiver, by a bent dick, by reafon of its fpring againd 
the oppofite parts of thc infide of the vefiel ; in which, when 
it was elofed up, we obferved that the bell feemed to found 
more dead than it did when jud before it founded in the open 
z ' r ' . Boyle’s Spring of the Air. 

12. Dull; frigid; not animated ; not adcdling. 

How cold and dead does a prayer appear, that is compofed 
in the mod elegant forms of fpeech, when it is not heightened 
by folemnity of phrafe from thc facrcd writings. Addijl SpcFI. 

13. Tadelefs; vapid; fpiritlefs: of liquors. 

14. Uninhabited. 

Somewhat is left under dead walls and dry ditches. Arluthn. 

15. Without the natural force or efficacy; as, a dead fire. 

16. Without the power of vegetation; as,, a dead bough. 

17. [In theology.] The date of fpiritual death, lying under 
the power of fin. 

You hath he quickened, who were dead in trefpalTes and 

The Dead, n.f Dead men. 7 /• 

Jove faw from high, with jud difdain, 

The dead infpir’d with vital life again. Dryd. /En . b. vii. 

I he ancient Romans generally buried their dead near the 

great ^ ad . S - , Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 

I hat th e dead (hall rife and live again, is beyond the difeo- 
very of reafon, and is purely a matter of faith. Locke 

„ The tow* ring bard had'fung in nobler lays. 

How the lad trumpet wakes the lazy dead. Smith 

Dead. n.f. 1 nne in which there is remarkable dillnefs or 
gloom ; as at midwinter, and midnight. 

After this life, to hope for the favours of mercy then, is 
to expect an harveit in the dead of winter. South's Sermons. 

wem^faftlep E ^ ^ ' n,Cn ■**£'*» 
At length, in dead of night, the ghod appears 
Of her unhappy lord. Dryden's Vir<r /En 

kind £AD ' *• Cfr ° m thC n ° Un ] To lofe force > of whatever 
So iron, as foon as it is out of the fire, deadeth draitways. 

To Dead. 1 
ToDf.'adeS. \ v - a 


Bacons A atur al Hijlory , N 3 . 7^4, 


*’ 1 ° de P r *ve of any kind of force or fenfation. 

I hat the found may be extinguifhed or d aded bv dlf 
chargmg the pent air, before it cometh to the moufhof Ihe 
piece, ant i to the open air, , s nor probable. Bacon’s Nat H,/l 
It » requifitc that thc tympanum be tenfc/aifd S 

dretched. 
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ftretched, otherwife the laxnefs of that membrane will cer- 
tainly dead and damp the found. Holder's Elements rf Speech. 

This motion would be quickly deadened by countermotions} 
and we fhould not remember any thing, but ’till the next 
impreflion. "" Glam. Seep/, c. 6. 

We will not oppofe any thing to them that is hard 
and Itubborn, but by a foft anfwer deaden their force by 
degrees. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

Our dreams are great inftances of that activity which is 
natural to the human foul, and which is not in the power of 
fleep to deaden or abate. SpeSlator , N’. 4S7. 

Anodyne, or abaters of pain, are fuch things as relax the 
tenfion of the affe&ed nervous fibres, or deftroy the particu- 
lar acrimony which occafions the pain, or what deadens the 
fenfation of the brain by procuring fleep. Arbidhmt on Diet. 

2 . To make vapiJ, or fpiritlefs. 

Tiic beer and the wine, as well within water as above, 
have not been palled or (leaded at all. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory. 
Dead-doing, participial adj. [ dead and do.] Deftru£tive; 
killing ; mifehievous ; having the power to make dead. 

Hold, O dear lord, your dead-doing hand ; 

Then loud he cry’d, I am your humble thrall. Fai. £>ueen. 

They never care how many others 
They kill, without regard of mothers. 

Or wives or children, fo they can 

Make up fome fierce, dead-doing man. Hudibra ', p. i. can. 1 1 . 
Dead-lift. n.f. [dead and lift.] Hopelefs exigence. 

And have no power at all, nor fhift. 

To help itfelf at a dead-lift. Hudibras , p. ii. cant. 2. 

De'adl Y. adj. [from dead ] 

1 . Deftrudtive } mortal } murtherous. 

She that herfelf will fhiver and dilbranch 
From her material fap, perforce mud wither. 

And come to deadly ufe. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

She then on Romeo calls. 

As if that name. 

Shot from the deadly level of a gun. 

Did murther her. Shakefpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 

Dry mourning will decay more deadly bring. 

As a North wind burns a too forward Spring} 

Give forrow vent, and let the fluiccs go. Dryden's Aurengb. 

2. Mortal } implacable. 

The Numidians, in number infinite, are deadly enemies 
unto the 'l urks. Ktulles's H if cry of the Turks. 

De'adly adv. 

1. In a manner refembling the dead. 

Like dumb fiatues, 01 unbreathing Hones, 

Star'd each on other, and look’d deadly pale. Shake/p. R. HI. 

Young Arcite heard, and up he ran with hafte. 

And afk’d him why he look’d fo deadly wan. Dryd. Fables. 

2. Mortally. 

I will break Pharaoh’s arms, and he {hall groan before him 
with the groanings of a deadly wounded man. E z. xxx. 24. 

3. Implacably} irreconcileably } deftru£tively. 

4. It is fometimes ufed in a ludicrous fenfe, only to enforce the 
fignification of a word. 

Mettled fchoolboys fet to cuff. 

Will not confefs that they have done enough, 

Though deadly weary. Orrery. 

John had got an impreflion, that Lewis was fo deadly cun- 
ning a man, that he was afraid to venture himfelf alone with 
him. Arbuthnot's HiJlo>y of John Bull. 

De'advess. n.f. [from dead.] 

1. Frigidity} want of warmth; want of ardour} want of af- 
fection. ... 

His grace removes the defect of inclination, by taking of 
our natural deadnefs and difaffcCtion towards them. Royet s. 

2 . Weakncfs of the vital powers} languour} faintnefs ; inacti- 
vity of the fpirits. 

Your gloomy eyes betray a deadnefs , 

And inward languifliing. Dryd. and Lee s Oedipus. 

3. Vapidncfs of liquors ; lofs of fpirit. * 

Deadnefs or flatnefs in cyder is often occafioned by the too 
free admiflion of air into the veffels. Mortimer's Husbandry. 
De'adnettlf. n f A weed •, the fame with archangel. 
Dead ri ckonmng. n.f. [a fea-term.] That eftimation or 
conjeCturc which the feamen make of the place where a flnp 
is, by keeping an account of her way by the log, by knowing 
the courfe they have ftccred by the compafs, and by reSifymg 
all with allowance for drift or lee-way} fo that this reckon- 
ing is without any ohfervation of the fun, moon, and itars, 
and is to be reaified as often as any good obfervation can be 
had. 

DEAF. adj. [doof, Dutch.] 

1. Wanting the fenfe of hearing. 

Come on my right hand, for this ear is deaf Shakefpeare. 
"infeCted minds 

To their deaf pillows will difeharge their fecrets. Shak.Mac. 
The chief defign here intended by this account of the na- 
tural alphabet, is to prepare a more eafy and expe<’. te way to 
inftruct fuch as ar e deaf and dumb, and dumb only by con- 
fequence of their want of hearing. Holder's Elern of speech. 
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If any fins afflict our life 
With that prime ill, a talking wife, 

’Till death (hall bring the kind relief, 

We mull be patient, or be deaf 

Thus you may ft ill be young to me, 

W hilc I can better hear than fee : 

Oh ne’er may fortune lhcw her fpight, 

I o make me deaf, and mend my light. Suift 

z. It has to before the thing that ought to be heard. 

I will be deaf to pleading and excufes } 

Nor tears, nor prayers iball purchafe out abufes. Shakefpeare. 

Oh, that men’s ears fliould be 
To counfel cle f, but not to flattery ! Shakefpeare's Timtm. 

Whilfl virtue courts them} but, alas, in vain: 

Fly from her kind embracing arms. 

Deaf to her fondeft call, blind to hergreateft charms. Rofc. 

Not fo, for once indulg’d, they fweep the main ; 

Deaf to the call, or, hearing, hear in vain. Dryden. 

Hope, too long with vain dclufion fed. 

Deaf to the rumour of fallacious fame, 

Gives to the roll of death his glorious name. Pope's Odyffy. 

3. Deprived of the power of hearing. 

Deaf with the noife, I took my hafty flight : 

No mortal courage can fupport tire fright. Dryd. hid. Etnp. 

4. Obfcurely heard. 

Nor fiience is within, nor voice exprefs, 

But a deaf noife of founds that never ceafe} 

Confus’d and chiding, like the hollow roar 

Of tides, receding from th’ infulted fhoar. Dryden. 

The reft were feiz’d with fullen difeontent. 

And a deaf murmur through the fquadrons went Dryden: 

To Deaf. v. a. To deprive of the power of hearing. 

Hearing hath deaf'd our failors ; and if they 
Know how to hear, there’s none know what to fay. Dome, 

A fwarm of their aerial ft) a [res appears. 

And, flutt’ring round his temples, dcafs his cars Dryd. Ain. 

ToDe'afen. v. a. [from deaf.] To deprive of the power of 
hearing. 

ButSalius enters} and exclaiming loud. 

For juftice deafens, anddifturbs the crowd. Dryden 1 Virgil. 

From fhouting men, and horns, and dogs, he flies, 
Deafen'd and ftunn’d with their promiscuous cries. Addifon. 

De'afly. adv. [from deaf] 

1 . Without fenfe of founds. 

2. Obfcurely to the car. 

De'afness. n.f. [from deaf] Want of the power of hear- 
ing } want of fenfe of founds 

Thofe who are deaf and dumb, are dumb by confequence 
from their deafnefs. Hold r’s Elements of Speech. 

The Dunciad had never been writ, but at his requeft, and 
for his deafnefs } for had he been able to converfe with me, do 
you think I had amufed my time fo ill ? P°l e ‘ 

2. Unwillingnefs to hear. 

I found fuch a deafnefs, that no declaration from the biftiops 
could take place. King Charles. 

DEAL, n.f [decl, Dutch.] 

1. Part. 

A great deal of that which had been, was now to be re- 
moved out of the church. Hooker, b. 4. feel, ij- 

2. Quantity } degree of more or lefs. It is a general word for 
expreffing much joined with the word great. 

When men’s aft’e&ions do frame their opinions, they are 
in defence of errour more earneft a great ueal than, for the 
moft part, found believers in the-maintainance oi truth, ap- 
prehending according to the nature of that evidence w a 
feripture jdeldeth. ^oker, Preface 

There is, indeed, ftore of matters, fitter and better a great 
deal for teachers to fpend time and labour in. Hooker, b. iv. 

To weep with them that weep, doth tale fome dear, 

But forrow, flouted at, is double death. ShakeJ. 'lit. An 
What a deal of cold bufinefs doth a man mifpend the bet- 
ter part of life in ! In Mattering compliments, and tendering 
viTiS. Pen. Johifons Dsf entries. 

The charge, fome deal thee haply honour may. 

That noble Dudone had while here lie fiv’d. : 

Poflibly fome never fo much as doubted of the laic y 
their fpi ritual eftatc ; and, if fo, let them reft affured, , - 

they have fo much die more reafon a great 

LU The author, who knew that fuch a defign as this could not 
te carried on without a great deal of artifice an up .’ 
has puzzled and perplexed his caufe, by throwing his <= 
together in a ftudied confufion. Addijus Freeh: Ido, - • 3 

3. TTe art or practice of dealing cards. 

How can the mufe her aid fupport, 

Unfkill’d in all the terms of art ! 

Or in harmonious numbers put Swift. 

The deal, the (huffle, anti the cut. _ J 

4. [do l, Dutch.] Firwood } the wood of pines. 

k I have alfo found, that a piece of deal, far tin deer «hj* ^ 
would cafilv imagine, being purpofelv interpo ec no t 

eye, placed in a room} and the clearer ay ‘8 cn |y 
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only fomswhat tnuttyarent, but m‘“ rco ’’ffcfrl 
To DtT'V <1. [*«/«. Dutch. J 

,. To Attribute i to difpufe to u.tt.reot perfc - „„ 

D,d thy bread to the- hungry, and bring P ^ ... 

o , ,;ewuh , a h b^e„ truncheon *» hit 

J l lL, their pbrtton of 

2. To fcattcr ; to throw about. . 

Keep me from the vengeance of thy darts. 

Which Niobc’s devoted iil’ue telr. 

When billing through the Ikies, the fcath^hs^ere 

dealt. J 

, To give gradually, or one after another. 
b ThcVightly mallet deals refounding blow’s, 

’Till the proud battlements her tow’rs inclole. 

His lifted arms around his head lie throws, 

And deals , in wbiflling air, his empty blows. Dryd. Eng • 

To Deal, v.v- , . . 

1 To traffick ; to tranfacl bufinefs ; totra lc. 

It is generally better to deal by fpeech than by ,< j ttcr ; and 
by the mediation of a third, than b. a man himlelf. Bacon. 

} This is to drive a Whole! ale trade, when aft other petty 

merchants deal but lor parcels. -A °J ‘f f 

They buy and fell, they deal and traffick. ksoutn. 

2. To a£t between two perfons ; to intervene. 

Sometimes he that deals between man and man, raifeth his 
own credit with both, by pretending greater intereft than he 
butl, it, cither. „ ,, Cacm, bp, 5 b 

2. To behave well or ill m any tranfattion. 

I doubt not, if he will clad clearly and impartially, but 
that he will acknowledge all this to be true. Tillotjon s Sermons. 

4. To act in any manner. 

Two deep enemies. 

Foes to my reft, and my fweet fleep’s difturbers. 

Are they that I would have thee deal upon. Shakefp. R. IU. 
c. To Deal by. To treat well or ill. 

Such an one deals not fairly by his own mind, nor conducts 
his own underftanding aright. Locke. 

6. To Deal in. To have to do with} to be engaged in ; to 

praiftife. . . 

Suiters arc fo diftafted with delays and abufes, that plain- 
dealing, in denying to deal in fuits at firlt, is grown not only 
honourable, but alfo gracious. Bacon, Ejfay 59. 

The Scripture forbids even the countenancing a poor man 
in his caufe} which is a popular way of preventing juftice, 
that fome men have dealt in, though without that fucccls which 
they propofed to themfelves in it. Atterbury s Sermons. 

Among all fets of authors, there are none who draw upon 
themfelves more difplcafure than thofe who deed in political 
matters. Addifon' s Freeholder, N°. 40. 

True logick is not that noify thing that de-.ds all in difputc 
and wrangling, to which the former ages haddebafed and con- 
fined it. ~ ’ IVatts's Logick. 

7. 7e D eal with. To treat in any manner; to ufe well or ill. 
Neither can the Irifh, nor yet the Englilh lords, think 
themfelves wronged, nor hardly dealt with, to have that which 
is none of their own given to them. Sperjer's Ireland. 

Who then (hall guide 

His people ? Who defend ? Will they not deal 
W orfe with liia followers, than with him they dealt? Milton. 
If a man would have his confcicnce deal clearly with him, 
he mull deal feverely with that. South’s Sermon;. 

God did not only cxercife this providence towards his own 
people, but he dealt thus alfo with other nations. Tillot;on. 

But I will deal the more civilly with his two po,ems, bccaufe 
nothing ill is to be fpoken of the dead. Dryd Fab. Preface. 

Yon wrote to me with the freedom of a friend, dealing 
plainly with me in the matter of my own trifles. Pope. 

Reflect on the merits of the caufe, as well as of the men, 
who had been thus dealt with by their country. Swift. 

8. 7*0 Dk a 1. with. To contend with. 

If flic hated me, I fliould know what paflicn to deal 
with. Sidney, b. ii. 

Gentlemen were commanded to remain in the country, to 
govern the people, cafy to be dealt with whilft they ftand in 
L' ;lr - Hayward, 

Then you upbraid me ; I am pleas’d to fee 
\ ou’re not fo perfect, but can fail like me : 

I have no God to deal wish. Dryden's Atircngztbe. 

To DEATtBAI E. V. a. [ deaths , Lat.] To whiten ; to bleach. 

Vol. I. 
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Dealb a'tion. n.f [dealbatto, Lat-] ^ cr t no t lo 

or whitening } rendering dilufe: 

before: a word which is now alm ®“.S . d fjuch as Iiave 

All feed is white m viviparous anun. ^ d de j, :(ition . 
preparing vefiek, where.n^^^ ^ , ,0. 

]9e'aler. n.f [from dedi] - 

2. A trader or trafficker. connived at, the lioneft 

Where fraud the ttdvantag.. 

dca'cr is always undoiie, and tlu, knai u 

3. A perfon who deals the cards. 

Ue'aling. n.f [fron ideal.] 

1. Practice; aaion. 

AVliat tliefe are ! 

Whofc own hard dealings teach them to h' r P ctt .. . 

The thoughts of others. Shakef cures Merchant of 7 ous.e. 

mcnr'mid ‘muothta die 

deftiny: he mult write a ftory of -the empire, , th..t means to 
tell of all their dealings in this kind. K. -eign s Jfa ) - 

*• ‘T "etc' » be wifted, ti.nt men vottM pM. it to tlte 
happinefs of one another, in ah their private Swings anion,, 
thl who fie more unmediatcly, within their influence. JudtJ. 

3. Mcafure of treatment ; rule, by which one M ' 

3 God’s gracious dealings with men, arc the a.ds and .ulx 1 • 
ries nccelfary to us in the purfuitoi piety. Hammond’s l ufidam. 

4. Traffick ; bufinefs. . , , . , . . 

4 The doctor mult needs die rich ; he had great M j 

bis way for many year. te ffgffpE 

DE AMBULATION- n.f [deambulatio, Latin.] 1 he aa o 

Db?mbSl^Ilt. adj. [dcamlu o, Latin.] Relating to the 
practice of walking abroad. 

DEAN. n.f. [dccanus, Latin ; doyen, French. J • 

From the Greek word } in Lr.ghlh, teii ; becaufc tie 
was anciently fee over ten canons or prebendaries at lead in 

fome cathedral. church. , i t 

As there arc two foundations of cathedral churches .11 Lng- 
land, the old and the new, (the new are thofe which Hem y 
VIII. upon fupprefiion of abbeys, transformed from abbot or 
prior, and convent to dean and chapter) To there, are two 
means of creating thefe^m; for thofe of the old foundation 
arc brought to their dignity much like biftiops, the king nrlfc 
fending out his Cofige d’eiirc t > the chapter, the chapter then 
chufing, the king yielding his royal afletit, and the biftiop con- 
firming them, and giving his mandate to inftal them. uolc 
of the new foundation are, by a fhorter courfe, initallcd by 
virtue of the king’s letters patents, without either election or 
confirmation This word is alio applied to divers, that arc 
chief of certain peculiar churches or chapels ; as the dean of 
the kind’s chapel, the . clean of the Arches, the clean of St. 
George’s chapel at Windfor, and the dean of Bocking in 
Effcx. Cowel. 

The dean and canons, or prebends of cathedral churches, 
in their firlt inftitution, were of great ufe in the church : 
they were not only to be of counlel with the billiop for Lis 
revenue, but chiefly for his government in caufes ccclciialti- 
cal. Ufe your heft means to prefer fuch to thofe places who 
are fit for that purpoft. icon’s Advice to pi liters. 

Dc/anrry. n.f [from dean ] 

1. The office of a dean. 

When he could no longer keep the deanery of the cliapcl- 
royal, he made him his fucceffor in that near attendance upon 
the king. Clarendon. 

2. The revenue of a dean. 

Put both deans in one ; or, if that’s too much trouble, 
Inftcad of the deans, make the dean'ry double. Swift. 

3. The houfe of a dean. 

Take her by the hand, away with her to the deanery, ancl 
difpatch it quickly. Shake pen re s Merry IP tves of IVlndfor. 

Dean hip. n.f. [From dean ] *1 he office and rank of a dean. 

DEAR. adj. [beop, Saxon.] 

1. Beloved; favourite; darling. 

Your brother Glo’fter hates you. 

— Oh, no, he loves me, and he holds me dear. Shak. R. III. 

*1 lie dear, dear name (lie bathes in flowing tears, 
rhino's o’er the tomb. Addi on s Ovid.' Met am. b. ii. 

O _ e , • . - 


And the laft joy was dearer than the reft. Pope. 

2. Valuable ; of a hign price ; coftly. 

What made directors cheat the South fea year ? 

To feed on vcn’fon when it fold fo dear. Pope. 

3. Scarce; not plentiful; as, a dear year. 

4. It feeiris to be fometimes ufed in Shaktfpiart lor deer ; fad; 
hateful ; grievou$. 

What foolifh bcldncfs brought thcc to their mercies, 

6 1 W bom 
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Whom thou in terms fo bloody, and fo dear., 

Haft made thine enemies? Sbakefpeare' s Twelfth Night. 

Let us return. 

And ftrain what other means is left unto us 
In our dear peril. Sbakefpeare' s Timon. 

Some dear caufe 

Will in concealment wrap me up a-while : 

When I am known aright, you lhall not grieve 
Lending me this acquaintance. Sbakej'peare's King Lear. 

Would I had met my dcarejl foe in heav’n. 

Or ever I had fecn that day. Sbakej'peare's Hamlet. 

Thy other banifh’d fon, with this dear fight 
Struck pale and bloodlefs. Sbakefpeare' s Titus Atsdronicus • 

Dear. n.f. A word of endearment. 

That kifs 

I carried from thee, dear ; and my true lip 
Hath virgin’d it e’er fince. Sbakefpeare' s Coriolanus. 

Go, dear ; each minute does new danger bring. Dryden. 
See, my dear. 

How lavifh nature has adorn’d the year. Dryden. 

De'arbought. adj. [dear and. bought.] Purchafcd at an high 
price. 

O fleeting joys 

Of Paradife, dearbought with lading woe. Milton s Par. Lofl. 

Such dearbought blelflngs happen ev’ry day, 

Becaufc we know not for what things to pray. Dryd. Fables. 

Forget not what my ranfom coft. 

Nor let my dearbought foul be loft. _ Rofcommon. 

De'arling. n.f. [now written darling.] Favourite. 

They do feed on neftar, heavenly wife, 

With Hercules and Hebe, and the reft 
Of Venus’s dearlings, through her bounty blcft. Spcnfcr. 
De'arly. adv. [from dear.] 

1. With great fondnefs. 

For the unqueftionable virtues of her perfon and mind, he 
loved her dearly. ^ titan. 

2. At an high price. , , , , . , 

It is rarely bought, and then alfo bought dearly enough with 
fuchafine. Bacon. 

Turnus (hall dearly pay for faith forfworn ; 

And corps, and fwords, and fhields, on Tyber born. Dryd. 

My father dotes, and let him ft ill dote on ; 

He buys his miftrefs dearly with his throne. Dryd. Aurcngz. 
To Dearn. v. a. [bypnan, Sax. to hide.] 'I o mend cloaths. 
See Darn. 

De'arnfss. n.f. [from dear.] 

X. Fondnefs; kindnefs; love. 

My brother, I think, he holds you well, and in dearnejs ot 
heart hath holp to effeft your enfuing marriage. Sbakefpeare. 

The whole fenate dedicated an altar to friendfhip, as to a 
coddefs, in refpeft of the great dearnefs of friendfhip between 

Lem two. „ WV 28 ; 

He who hates his neighbour mortally, and wifely too, mult 
profefs all the dearnefs and friendfliip, with rcadinefs to ferve 

V . South s Sermons. 

mm. 

2. Scarcity; high price. , . , . f . 

Landlords prohibit tenants from plowing, which is feen in 

the dearnefs of corn. Swift. 

X)e'arnly. adv. [beopn. Sax.] Secretly; privately; unfeen. 

Obfolete. . 

At laft, as chanc’d them by a forreft hde 
To pafs, for fuccour from the fcorching ray. 

They heard a rueful voice, that dearn'.y cry d 
With piercing flirieks. Fairy gheen, b. ii. cant. x.Jlan.ip,. 
Dearth, n.f. [from dear.] 
r wnii 


1. Scarcity which makes food dear. . 

In times of dearth it drained much coin out of the kingdom, 
to furniffi us with corn from foreign parts. Bacon to Ft liters. 

There have been terrible years dearths of corn, and every 
place is ftrewed with beggars ; but dearths arc common m bet- 
ter climates, and our evils here lie much deeper. Swijt. 

2. Want; need; famine. 

Pity the dearth that I have pined in. 

By longing for that food fo long a time. Sbakefpeare. 

Of every tree that in the garden grows. 

Eat freely with glad heart ; fear here no dearth. Milt. I . L. 

3 ‘ B They 1 have brought on themfelves that dearth ot plot, and 
narrownefs of imagination, which^be oh * 

To Dearti'culate. n.f. [de and articulus, Latin.] 1 
joint ; to difmember. 

? E T^ H extin4ioS ^ ltf^he departure of the foul from the 
b °He is the mediator of the New Teftament, that by means 

of death, for the redemption of the tranfgreffions thcy whch 

called might receive the promife of eternal nine 
° tieo. ix. i ) • 

'They fay there is divinity in odd numbers, either m nati- 
vity oi death. Shakef Merry Wives ofJVtndfor. 

1 Death , a neceflary end, 
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Will come, when it will come. Shaiefp. Julius C.efar. 

He mult his acts reveal. 

From the firft moment of his vital breath, 

To his laft hour of unrepenting death. Dtydens Aon. b. 6. 

2. Mortality ; dtftruftion. 

How did you dare 
To trade and traffick with Macbeth, 

In riddles and affairs of death ? Sbakefpeare' s Mrcbeth. 

3. The ftate of the dead. 

In fwinifh deep 

Their drenched natures lie, as in a death. Shakef. Macbeth. 

4. The manner of dying. 

Thou (halt die the deaths of them that are (lain in the midft 
of the feas. Ez. xxviii. 8. 

5. The image of mortality reprefented by a Ikelcton. 

I had rather be married to a death's head, with a bone in 
his mouth, than ;o cither of thefe. Shakef. Mcr Ji. of Venice. 

If I gaze now, ’tis but to fee 
What manner of death's head ’twill be, 

When it is free 
From that frelh upper fkin ; 

The gazer’s joy, and fin. Suckling. 

6. Murder, the aft of deftroying life unlawfully. 

As in manifefting the fweet influence of his mercy, on the 
fevere ftroke ot his juftice ; fo in this, not to lufler a man of 
death to live. Bacon , Ejjay 14. 

7. Caufe of death. 

They cried out, and faid, O thou man of God, there is 
death in the pot. 2 Kin i s > iv - 4°- 

He caught his death the laft county-feffions, where he would 
go to fee juftice done to a poor widow woman. Addif. Speftat. 

8. Deftroyer. 

All the endeavours Achilles ufed to meet with Heitor, and 
be the death of him, is the intrigue which comprehends the 
battle of the laft day. Pope's View of Epic Poetry. 

9. [In poetry.] The inftrument of death. 

Deaths invifible come wing’d with f.re ; 

They hear a dreadful noife, and ftraight expire. Dry. In. Err.. 

Sounded at once the bow ; and fwifdy flies 
The feather’d death , and hifles through the fkics. Dryd. cEn. 

Oft, as in airy rings they fkim the Heath, 

The clam’rous plovers feel the leaden death. Pope. 

10. [In theology.] Damnation ; eternal torments. 

We pray that God will keep us from all fin and wic^ea- 
nefs, from our ghoftly enemy, and from everlafting death. 

Church Catcch fn. 

Death-bed. n.f. [death and bed.] The bed to which aman 
is confined by mortal fickncfs. 

Sweet foul, take heed, take heed of perjury ; 

Thou art on thy death-bed. Soaktfpeare s Lthcllo. 

Thy death-bed is no Idler than the land. 

Wherein thou lieft in reputation fick. Shakef Richard 11. 
Thefe arc fuch things as a man lhall remember with joy 
upon his death-bed ; fuch as Avail chcar and warm his heart, 
even in that laft and bitter agony. South s -ermms. 

Then round our death-bed cv’ry friend fhould run. 

And joyous of our conqueft early won. Dryden' s Fables. 

A death-bed figure is certainly the moft humbling fight in 
the world. Collier on the Value of Lift. 

A death-bed repentance ought not indeed to he neg.ectcd, 
bccaufe it is the laft thing that we can do. Attcrbury s tern:. 
Fame can never make us lie down contentedly on a dcato- 

bed * r 

De'athful. adj. [death and full.] Full of (laughter; dcftruc- 

Your cruelty was fuch, as you would fparc his life for many 
deathful torments. iratey, • • 

Time itfclf, under the deathful lhadc of whofe wings all 
things wither, hath wafted that lively virtue of nature in m 
and beafts, and plants. Raleigh s Hijlcry of t 

Blood, death, and deathful deeds are 1:1 that node , 

Ruin, deftruftion at the utmoft point. Miltons AgonJ ■ 
Thefe eyes behold ^ niff" 

The deathful kcnc-, princes on princes roll’d. Popes VW 
De'athi.f.ss. adj. [from death.] Immortal; ne\crd)in 0 , 

CV God hath only immortality, though angels and human 

“ &£££. w-h-a fc-y. *- «• 

For deathlefs laurel is the Vidor's due. ur r 

Faith and hope themfelves (hall die. Prior. 

While deathlefs charity remains. n:||. 

Deathlike, adj. [death and like.] RefemWing dcu£b ^ > 
gloomy; motionlefs ; placid; calm, pc.ic>_.u , 
refemhling either the horrours or the qu.ctnefs flMeath. 
Why doft thou let thy brave loul lie fupprclt 
In deathlike (lumbers, while thy dangers crave Q ro jf a J 1 . 

A waking eye and hand? .... . 

A deathlike deep . 

A gentle wafting to immortal life ! Milt. -ns .naatfe 
On feas, on earth, and all that m them dwell, ^ 
A deathlike quiet and deep filcnce IcU. jj^cJc 
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Bl.uk melancholy Sts, and round her throw) 

h a vomiting. W. S 

There was a poor young woman that had rout. 1 * 

1 h „rW.f for her fick hulband. L’Ejhange. 


even todea&s- doorwi t h gr i e r for her fick hulband. L'EJbrange 
De'athsman. n.f [death and mam] Executioner , ha g 
mm; headfman; he that executes the fcntence ot death. 

He’s dead ; I’m only forry 

He had no other deathfman. Sbakefpeare s King Lear. 

As deathfmen you have rid this fweet young pnnee. Sbak. 
De'athwatch. n.f. [death and watch.] An mf f that 
makes a tinkling noife like that of a watch, and is fuperfti- 

Hour (he d,U C,. 
We learn to prefage approachingdeath in a family )' "«■ 
and little worms, which we therefore call a deathwahb. If alls. 
To DEA'URATE. v. a. [deauro, Latin.] I o gild, or cover 

Dkaura'tion. n.f. [from dea urate.] The aft of gilding. 
Debaccha'tion. n.f. [debacehatio, Latin.] A raging^a 

To^Deba'rb. adj. [from dc and Lari a, Latin.] To deprived: 

ToDeba'rk v. a. [debar quer, Fr.] lodifembark. , E>U ‘' 
To Deba'r. v.a. [from bar.] To exclude; to preclude; to 

fliut out from anv thing; to hinder. 

The fame boats and the fame buildings arc found 111 coun- 
tries two thoufand miles diftant, debarred from all commerce 
by unpa (Table mountains, lakes and defers. Raleigh s LJJoys. 
Not fo ftridly hath our Lord impos’d 
Labour, as to debar us when we need 
Refrcfhmcnt, whether food, or talk between, . 

Food of the mind. Milton's Paradife Left, b. ix. /. 236. 
Civility, intended to make us eafy, is employed in laying 
chains and fetters upon us, in debarring us of our withes, and 
in crofting our moft reafonablc defires. Swift s Examiner. 
To DEBA'SE. v. a. [from baft.] 
i t To reduce from a higher to a lower ftate 
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To Deita'tb. v.a. [Jelalrt. French.] To control ert, 

^ZVlTJlZu any thing wirhon. fonre commotion, 
even when the argument was not of moment. 

To Deba ie. v. n. 

To deliberate. , , f . 

Your fev ral fuits 

Have been confidcr’d and debated on. Shakefp. Henry \ l. 

^ He prefects that great foul debating upon thefuge^of life 
and death with his intimate friends. datler 9 • 

Deba'teful. adj. [from debate.] 

1. [Of perfons.] Quarrelfomc ; contentious. 

2 fOf things. 1 Contcfted; occafioning quarrels. 

• / [from Jtbatt ] Conor# I controvcrfy. 

Without debatement further, more or lels. 


1. 


2 . 


o rcauce iruni it ^ . r 

Homer intended to teach, that plcafure and fenfuality delaje 
men into beafts. Efotes on the Odyjfey. 

As much as you raife filver, you debaft gold ; for they are 
in the condition of two things, put in oppofite feales ; as much 
as the one rifes, the other falls. Locke. 

. To make mean ; to degenerate ; to fink into meannefs ; to 

make defpicable. _ 

It is a kind of taking God’s name in vain, to debaft reli- 
gion with fuch frivolous difputes. Hooker , b. v.Jeft. 30. 

A man of large poffeflions has not leifurc to confider of 
every flight cxpcncc, and will not debaft himfclf to the ma- 
nagement of every trifle. Dryden. 

Reftraining others, yet himfclf not free ; 

Made impotent by pow’r, debas'd by dignity. Dryden. 
j. To fink ; to vitiate with meannefs. 

He ought to be careful of not letting his fubjeft debaft bis 
ftyle, and betray him into a meannefs of expreflion. Adeliftn. 

4. To adulterate ; to leffcn in value by bafe admixtures. 

He reformed the coin, which was much adulterated and 
debafed in the times and troubles of king Stephen. Hale. 
Words fo debas'd and hard, no ftone 
Was hard enough to touch them on. Hudib’as, p. i. cant. 1 . 
Debasement, n.f. [from debafe.] The aft of debafing or 
degrading. 

It is a wretched debasement of that fprightly faculty, the 
tongue, thus to be made the interpreter to a goat or boar. 

Government of the Tongue , ft ft. 1 z. 
DebaSer. n ft. [from debafe.] He that debafes ; he tbat adul- 
tcrates ; he that degrades another ; he that finks the value of 
things, or deftroys the dignity of perlbns. 

Debatable, adj. [from debate.] Difputablc; that which is, 
or may be, fubjeft to controverfy. 

The French requefted, that the fifhing of Tweede, the de- 
batable ground, and the Scottifli hoftages, might be reftored to 
the Scots. Hayward. 

A DEBATE, n.f [debat, French.] 

1. A perfonal dilpute ; a controverfy. 

Another way that men ordinarily ufe, to force others to 
fubmit to their judgments, and receive their opinion in debate, 
is to require the adverfary to admit what they allege as a 
proof, or to aflign a better. Locke. 

It is to diffufe a light over the underftanding, in our enqui- 
ries after truth, and not to furnifh the tongue with debate and 
controverfy. IVatts's Logic/:. 

2. A quarrel ; a conteft. 

Now, lords, if hcav’n doth give fuccefsful end 
To this debate that blccdcth at our doors, 

We will our youth lead on to higher fields. 

And draw no fwords but what arc fanftified. Sbak. H. IV. 

’Tis thine to ruin realms, o’erturn a ftate ; 

Betwixt the dc.trcft friends to raife debate. Dryden' s Aon. 


Without iurim.1, " » , , 

He Ihoultl the bearers put to Wdcit death. Stakfi. Ham . 
DeeVter. [from*U.j Afifpytamj a controvert, 11. 

To DEBA'UCH. [drjbaucbtr, hr. dtbacchari, Latin.] 

1. To corrupt; to vitiate. . „ c „ , 

This it is to count'd things that are unjuft ; hr ft, to a* 
lauch a king to break his laws, and then w feck proteft ion. 

Dryden s Spar.ijh tryar . 

2. To corrupt with lewdnefs. 

Here do you keep a hundred knights and Iquires, 

Men fo (Jifortler’J, fo debauch'd and bold. 

That this our court, infefted with their manners. 

Shews like a riotous inn. Sbakefpeare s King Lear. 

2. To corrupt by intemperance. . . r n 

No man’s reafon did everdiftate to him, that it is 
able for him to debauch himfclf by intemperance and brutilh 
fenfuality. r Tillotfon, Sermon 6 . 

Deba'uch. n.f. [from the verb.] A fit of intemperance, 

luxury ; excefs ; lewdnefs. , f 

He will for fomc time contain himfclf within tnc bounds oi 
fobricty ; ’till within a little while lie recovers his former de- 
bauch, and is well again, and then his appetite returns. Ca.amy. 
The firft phyficians by debauch were made; 

Excefs began, and (loth fuftains the trade. Dryden' s Fables. 
Debauche'eT n.f. [from dejbauche, French.] A lecher; a 
drunkard ; a man given to intemperance. 

Could we but prevail with the greateft debauchees amonglt 
us to change their lives, we fhould find it no very hard matter 
to change their judgments. South s Sermons. 

Deba'ucher. n.f [from debauch.] One who feduces others 
to intemperance or lewdnefs ; a corrupter. 

Deba'uchery. n.f. [from debauch.] The praftice of excefs ; 
intemperance; lewdnefs. 

Oppofe vices by their contrary virtues, hypocrify by 
fober piety, and debauchery by temperance. Sprat's Sermons. 

Thefe magiftrates, inftead of lellening enormities, occafion 
juft twice as much debauchery as there would be without them. 

Swift’s Pro} eft for the Advancement of Religion. 
Deba'uchment. n.f. [from debauch.] The aft. of debauch- 
ing or vitiating ; corruption. 

They told them ancient florics of the ravifhmcnt of chafte 
maidens, or the debouchment of nations, or the extreme po- 
verty of learned perfons. Tayl.r's Rule of living holy. 

To DEBE'L. \v. a. [dthello, Latin.] To conquer; to 

To DEBE'LLATE. J overcome in war. 

It doth notably fet forth the confent of all nations and ages, 
in the approbation of the extirpating and delellating of giants, 
monfters, and foreign tyrants, not only as lawful, but as me* 
ritorious even of divine honour. Bacon’s Holy IVar. 

Him long of old 

Thou didft debel, and down from heaven caft 
With all his army. Milton's Paradife Regained, b. iv. 
Debeli.a'tion. n.f [from debellatio, Lat.] The aft of con- 
quering in war. 

Debe'nture. n.f. [debentur, Latin, from debeo.] A writ or 
note, by which a debt is claimed. 

You modern wits, fhould each man bring his claim. 

Have defperate debentures on your fame ; 

And little would be left you, I’m afraid. 

If all your debts to Greece and Rome were paid. Swift. 
De'bile. adj. [debili , Lat.] Weak; feeble; languid; faint; 
without ftrengch ; imbecile ; impotent. 

I have not wafh’d my nofe that bled, 

V* I / > I 1 fl i . . m ./ i/iv / • 1% . ■ . Is . 1 « ks.tfr 


Or foil’d fome debile wretch, which without note 
There’s many clfe have done. Shake, peare’s Coriolanus. 

To DEB FLIT ATE v. a. [dtbilito, Latin.] 'Fo weaken; tu 
make faint ; to enfeeble ; to emafculate. 

In the lull of the eye, the luft of the flefh, and the pride 
of life, they feemed as weakly to fail as their debilitated pofte- 
rity ever after. Brown’ s Vulgar Errcurs, b.i. cant, i . 

The fpirits being rendered languid, are incapable of venti- 
lating and purifying the blood, and debilitated in attrafting 
nutriment for the parts. Harvey on Confimptions. 

n.f. [from debilitatio, Lat.] The aft of 


Debilitation. 
weakening. 


Th 
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The weaknefs cannot return any thing of ftrength, liohour, 
or fafety to the head, hut a debilitation and ruin. K. Charles. 
Dkbi'lity. ft- f [ debilitas , Latin.] Weaknefs; feeblenefs; 
languor; fainthefs ; imbecillity. 

Methinks I am partaker of thy paffion. 

And in thy cafe do glals mine own debility. Sidney. 

Aliment too vaporous or pcrfpirable will fubjeft it to the 
inconvenicncics of too ftrong a perfpiration, which arc debi- 
lity , faintings, anJ fomc times fudden death. Arbuthn. on Alim. 
DEBONAIR, adj. [debonnaire, Fr.] Elegant; civil; well- 
bred ; gentle ; complaifant. 

Crying, let be that lady debonair , 

Thou recreant knight, and foon thyfelf prepare 
To battle, if thou mean her love to gain. Fairy .Queen. 

He met her once a maying. 

There on beds of violets blue. 

And frefli blown rofes wafhM in dew. 

Fill’d her with thee, a daughter fait, 

So buckfom, blithe, and debonair. Milton. 

The nature of the one is debonair and aicoftable ; of the 
other, retired and fupercilious ; the one quick and Iprightful, 
tiie other flow and faturnine. Havel's Focal Forejl. 

And (lie that was net only pa fling fair, 

But was withal difereet and debonair , 

Refolv’d the paflivc dg&rinc to fulfil. Dryden's Nun's Prirjl. 
Debona'irly. adv. [from debonair.'] Elegantly; with a gen- 
teel air. 

DEBT, n.f [ debitum, Latin; dette, French.] 

1 . That which one man owes to another. 

There was one that died greatly in debt : well, fays one, if 
he be gone, then he hath carried five hundred ducats of mine 
with him into the other world. Bacon , Apophth. i + i. 

The debt of ten thoufand talents, which the fervant owed 
the king; was no flight ordinary fum. Duppa’s Devotions. 
To this great lofs a fea of tears is due ; 

But the whole debt not to be paid by you. JVaUer. 

Above a thoufand pounds in debt. 

Takes horfe, and in a mighty fret 

Rides day and night. Swift. 

2 . That which any one is obliged to do or fuffcr. 

Your fon, mv lord, has paid a foldicr’s debt ; 

He only liv’d but ’till he was a man. 

But like a man he died. Shakefpcare' s Macleth. 

Df/bted. part, [from debt. To Debt is not found J In- 
debted ; obliged to. 

Which do amouiit to three odd ducats more 
Than I Hand debted to this gentleman. Shak. Cun. of Errours. 
De'btor. n.f [ debitor , Latin.] 

1 . EIc that owes fomething to another. 

I am debtor both to the Greeks and to the Barbarians, both 
to the wife and to the unwife. Fo. i. 14. 

The cafe of debtors in Rome, for the firft four centuries, 
was, after the fet time for payment, no choice but either to 
pay, or be the creditor’s flaw. Swift. 

2. One that owes money. 

I’ll bring your latter hazard back again, 

And thankfully reft debtor for the firlt. Shak. Mcrch. of T en. 

If he his ample palm 
Should hap’ly on ill-fated (boulder lay 
Of debtor, ftrait his body, to the touch 
. Obfequious, as whilom knights were wont. 

To fomc enchanted caftlc is convey’d. Philips. 

There dy’d my father, no man’s debtor ; 

And there I’ll die, nor vvorfe, nor better. Pope's Horace. 

?. One fide of an account-book. 

When I look upon the debtor {\ tde, I find fuch innumerable 
articles, that I want arithmctick to call them up; but when I 
look upon the creditor fide, I find little more than b.ank 
p a ., er . Add f As Spectator, N°. 5 49 - 

Dkbuli.i'tion. n.f. \debullitio, Lat.] A bubbling or Teething 

over. . . ri . 

Decacu'minated. adj. [dccacuminaius, Latin.] Having the 

top cut off. . . 

De'cade. n f. [olr.a, Gr. decas , Latin.] The fum of ten; 

a number containing ten. , , 

Men were not only out in the number of fome days, the 
latitude of a few years, but might be wide by whole olym- 
piads, and divers decades of years. Brown’s Vulgar Errcters. 

We make cycles and periods of years; as decades, centuries, 
and chiliads, chiefly for the ufe of computations in hijlory, 
chronology, and aftronomy. Wider on l me. 

All rank’d by ten ; whole decades , when they dine, 

Muft want a Trojan flave to pour the wine. Pope s Iliad. 
1 >f.c a'dekcy. n.f. [decadence, French.] Decay; tall. Did. 
Dk'cacon. n.f. [from A'**, ten, atld y*»«, a corner. J A 
plain figure in geometry, having ten fides and angles. 
De'caloIue. etf [oWoySK Greek.] The ten command- 
ments given by God to Mofes. , , . , 

The commands of God arc clearly revealed both in the 

decalogue and other parts of facrcd writ. Hammoiu . 

To DECA Ml\ v. n. [ decamper , French.] T o Ihut the camp; 
• to move oftl 
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Decampment, n.f. [from decamp] The raft of fliiftingthe 
camp. " ~ {9 

To DECA'NTk v. a. [ decanto, Lat. decanter, Fr.] To pour 
off gently by inclination. 

'1 ake aqua forth, and diffolvc in it ordinary coined filvcr 
and pour the coloured folution into twelve times as much fair 
water, and then decant or filtrate the mixture, tiiat it nnv be 
very clear. Boyle. 

They attend him daily as their chief, 

Decant his wine, and carve his beef. Swift. 

Decanta'tign. n.f [decantation, Fr ] The a<ft of decanting 
or pouring off clear. 


vi j'vui 111^ 011 v. ivni • 

Decanter, n.f [from decani. ] A glafs veffe! made for pour- 
ing oft’ liquor clear from the lees. 

To Dec a'pitate. v. a. [dccapito, Latin.] To behead. 

To DECA'Y. v. u. [decheoir, Fr. from de and cad, re, Latin. 1 
To lofe excellence; to decline from the ftate of perfection ; 
to be gradually impaired. 

The monarch oak 

Three centuries grows, and three lie ftays 

Supreme in ftate, and in three more decays. Dryden. 

The garlands fade, the vows are worn away ; 

So dies her love, and fo my hopes decay. Pope. 

To De'cay. v. a. To impair ; to bring to decay. 

Infirmity, that decays the wife, doth ever make better the 
fool . Shakef; care’s Twelfth Night. 

Cut oft’ a (lock of a tree, and lay that which you cut off 
to putrefy, to fee whether it will decay the reft of the (lock. 

Bacon's A atural Hijlory, N°. 9,-15. 
He was of a very finall and decayed fortune, and of no good 
education. Clarendon. 

Decay'd by time and wars, they only prove 
Their former beauty by your former love. Dryien. 

In Spain our fprings, like old men’s children, be 
Decay’d and wither'd from their infancy. Dr yd. Ind. E:np. 
It is fo ordered, that almoft every thing which corrupts the 
foul decays the body. Addi foil's Guardian , N°. 12c. 

Deca'v. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Decline from the ftate of perfection; ftate of diminution. 

What comfort to this great decay may come, 

Shall be applied. Shakefpcare’ s King Lear. 

She has been a fine Ldy, and paints and hides 
Her decays very well. Pen. fohnfon s Catiline. 

And thofe decays, to fpeak the naked truth. 

Through the defects of age, were crimes of youth. Deuh.vn. 
By realon of the tenacity of fluids, and attrition of their 
parts, and the weaknefs of clafticity in folids, motion is niucli 
more apt to be loft than got, and i always upon the decay. Newt. 
Each may feel cncrcafcs and decays, 

And fee now clearer and now darker days, bffay on Criti.ifm. 

Taught half by reafon, half by mere decay , 

To welcome death, and calmly pal’s away. Pope. 

2. The eft’edls of diminution; the marks of decay. 

They think, that whatever is called old muft have the decay 
of time upon it, and truth too were liable to mould and rot- 
tennefs. Locke. 

3. Declenfion from profperity. 

And if thy brother be waxen poor, and fallen in decay with 
thee, then thou (halt relieve him. Levit. xxv. 55. 

I am the very man. 

That, from your firfl of difference and decay, _ 

Have follow’d your fad fteps. Slakfpeare's King Lear. 
Dec'aver. n.f. [from decay. j] That which caufcs decay. ^ 
Your water is a lore decay cr of your vvhorfon dead bo >y. 

Shakefpeart's Hamlet. 

DECE'ASE. n.f. [decejfus, Lat] Death; departure from life. 
Lands arc bv human law, in fomc places, after the owner s 
deccafe, divided unto all bis children; in fomc, all defccndctlt 
to the cldeft fon. Hooker, b. 1. fif- 

To Decease, v. n. [decedo, Latin.] To die ; to depart from 

life. . , . 

He tells us Arthur is deceas'd to-night, n. nakej . King J 
You (hall die 

Twice now, where others, that mortality -. 

In her fair arms holds, ft.all but once deccafe. Chapm. uasjj. 

His lateft vidorics ftill thickeft came. 

As, near the centre, motion doth incrcafe: 

’Till he, prefs’d down by his own weighty name, 

Did, like the vcflal, under fpoils deccafe. 

DECE'IT. n.f [deceptio, Latin.] , f ,» m i 

1. Fraud; a cheat; a fallacy ; any practice by whic a 

made to pafs for truth. .. cr 

My lips fhail not fpeak wickedncfs, nor my ton ~ 

deceit. J J 

2. Stratagem ; artifice. 

His demanJ 

Springs not from Edward’s well-meant honeft fc, ..j 

But from deceit, bred by ncceffity. Shekefprares " 7 

3. [In law.] A fubtile wily fhift or devife; all man "^ 0 JJ, 
3 fubtilty, guile, fraud, wilinefs, fligh rnclk, 

collufion, practice and offence, ufed to deceive "• cu | ar ,unw 
by any means, which hath no other proper or | .. ^ wv /. 

but offence. DbCE^Tf^ 1, 
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, Deceitful, adj. Umit and full.] Fraudulent; full of 
deceit. 

I grant him bloody. 

Luxurious, avaricious, falfe, deceitful. 

Sudden, malicious, fmacking of cv’ry fin 

That has a name. Shakefpcare s Macbeth. 

The lovely young Lavinia once had friends, 

And fortune finil’d, deceitful, on her birth. Than f on' s Autumn. 
Deceitfully, adv. [from deceitful.] Fraudulently; with 
deceit* * 

Excrcife of form may be deceitfully dif’patchcd oi courfe. 

JVofton. 

Decb'itfulness. n.f. [from deceitful.] I he quality of being 
fraudulent ; tendency to deceive. .... 

The care of this world, and the deceitfulncfs of riches, 
choke the word, and he becometh unfruitful. Mat. xiii. 22. 
Dece'ivable. adj. [from deceive.] 

1. Subject to fraud ; expofed to impoffure. 

Man was not only deceivable in his integrity, but the angels 
of light in all their clarity. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. i. c. X. 
How would thou ufe me now, blind, and thereby 
Deccivable, in moll things as a child 
Helplcfs ; hence ealily contemn’d and fcorn’d. 

And laft neglected. Milton s Agonjles , l. 938. 

2. Subject to produce errour ; deceitful. 

It is good to confidcr of deformity, not as a fign, which is 
more decei cable, but as a caufc which fcldom faileth of the 
effea. Bacon’s Effays. 

He received nothing but fair promifes, whicli proved 
deceivable. Hayward. 

O everfailing trufl 

In mortal ftrength ! And oh, what not in man 
Receivable and vain ? Milton's Agonijie's, /.348- 

Dec e'ivablENESS. n.f. [from deceivable.] Liablenefs to be 
deceived. 

He that has a great patron, has the advantage of his negli- 
gence and deceivablenefs. Government of the Tongue, J. 8. 

To DECE'IVE. v. a [decipio, Latin.] 

1. To caufe to miflake; to bring into c-rrour; to impofe upon. 

Some have been apt to be deceived into an opinion, that 
there was a natural or divine right of primogeniture to both 
eftate and power. Locke. 

2. To delude by ftratagem. 

3. To cut off from expectation. 

The Turkrfh general, deceived of his expectation, with- 
drew his fleet twelve miles oft’. Knolles's Hijlory of the Turks. 

I now believ’d 

The happy day approach’d, nor arc my hopes deceiv'd. Dryd. 

4. To mock; to fail. 

They rais’d a feeble cry with trembling notes. 

But the weak voice deceiv'd their gafping throats. Dryd. /En. 
Dece'iver. n.J'. [from deceive.] One that leads another into 
errour ; a cheat. 

Sigh no more, ladies, figh no more ; 

Men were deceivers ever : 

One foot in lea, and one on fhore ; 

To one thing conftant never. Shak. Much ado about Nothing. 
As for his difmiflion out of France, they interpreted it not 
as if he were detected, or ncgleClcd for a counterfeit de- 
ceiver. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

Thofe voices* aClions or gcfttircs, which men have not by 
any compact agreed to make the inftruments of conveying 
their thoughts one to another, are not the proper inftruments 
of deceiving, fo as to denominate the perl’on ufing them a 
lyar or deceiver. South’s Sermons. 

It is to be admired how any deceiver can be fo weak to 
foretel things near at hand, when a very few months muft 
of neceflity difeover the impofturc. Swift's Prcdiflions. 

Adieu, the heart-expanding bowl. 

Arid all the kind deceivers of the foul. Pope's Horace. 

Decf.'mber. f. [dtcember, Latin.] The laft month of the 
year; but named december , or the tenth month, when the year 
began in March. • 

Men arc April when they woo, and December when they 
we ^- Shakefpcare s As you like it. 

What fliould we fpeak of. 

When we are old as you ? When wc fhail hear 
The rain and wind beat dark December. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 
Df.cf.'mpedal. adj. [from dccempeda, Latin.] Ten feet in 

n len S th - Diet. 

Dece mvirate. n.f. [decemviratus, Lat.] The dignitv and 
office of the ten governours of Rome, who were appointed to 
rule. the commonwealth inftead of conl’uls. Their authority 
lubfiftcd only two years. 

DE'CENCE. J ret v u a T • , 
DE'CENCY \ n, J' ld ecenc e, French; deed, Latin.] 

1. Propriety of form; proper formality ; becoming ceremony. 
Thofe thoufand decencies , that daily flow 
From all her words and a&iens. Milton's Paradife Lofl. 
In good works there may be goodnefs in the general ; but 
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Were the offices of religion ftript of all the external de- 
cencies of worlhip, they would not xnake a due impreJJion on 
the minds of thofe who affift at them. Atterburys Sermons. 

She fpeaks, behaves, and afls juft as fhc ought; 

But never, never reached gen’rous thought : 

Virtue fhe finds too painful an endeavour. 

Content to dwell in decencies for ever. ■* °P ! ‘ 

2. Suitablenefs to character; propriety. 

And muft I own, {he faid, my fecrct fmart ? 

What with more dec nice were in filencc kept. Dryden s 
The next confidcration, immediately fubfequent to the 
bci»< r of a thing, is what agrees or dil’agrees with that thing ; 
what is fuifcable or uxifuitable to it ; and from this fprings thc 
notion of decency or indecency, that which becomes or mif- 
bccomes. • Ruth's Sermons. 

Sentiments which raifo laughter, can very feidom be ad- 
mitted with any decency into an heroick poem. Addif. Special. 

3. Modefty ; not ribaldry ; not obfeenity. 

Immodeft words admit of no defence; 

For want of decency is want of fenfe. Rofcsnnnon. 

Dece'nnial. adj. [from decani: urn, Latin.] What continues 
for the fpace oi’ ten years. 

Decenno'val. ) adj [decern and novan , Latin.] Relating 

Decenno'vary. J to the number nineteen. 

Meton, of old, in the time of the Peloponefian war, con- 
flicted a decent! '.val circle, or of nineteen years; the fame 
which we now call the golden number. Holder on Time. 

Seven months arc retrenched in this whole decennovary pro- 
grefs of the epadls, to reduce the accounts of her motion and 
place to thofe of the fun. Holder on 1 7 hue. 

De'cfnt. adj. [decern, Lat. ] Becoming; fit; fuitable. 

Since there muft be ornaments both in painting and poetry, 
if they arc not necefl’ary, they muft at lcaft be decent ; that is, 
in their due place, and but moderately ufed. Dryden. 

De'cfntly. adv. [from decent. J In a proper manner; with 
fuitable behaviour; without mcannefs or oftentation. 

They could not decently refufe afli fiance to a perfon, who 
had punifhed thofe who had infulted their relation. Broome. 

2. Without immodefty. 

Pafl hope of fafety, ’twas.his lateft care, 

Like falling Caffar, d'ccittly to die. Dryden’s Ann. Mirab. 

He performs what fricndfhip, jufticc, truth require ; 
What could he more, but decently retire? Swift. 

Deceptxbi'lity. n.f. [from deceit. J Liablenefs to be de- 
ceived. 

Some errours are fo ffefticd in us, that they maintain their 
intereft upon the deceptibility of our decayed natures. Glanville. 

Dece'ptibi. e. adj. [{torn deceit.] Liable to be deceived ; open 
to impofturc ; fubjecl to fraud 

The firft and father caufe of common errour, is the com- 
mon infirmity of human nature; of whofe deceptive condi- 
tion, perhaps, there fhould not need any other eviction than 
the frequent errours we fhail ourfclves commit. Brown. 

Dece'ptx n. n.f. [dece' tic, Latin.] 

1 . 'Fhe act or means of deceiving ; cheat ; fraud ; fallacy. 

Being thus divided from truth in thcmfelves, they are yet 
farther removed by advenient deception. Brown's Vulgar Err. 

All deception is a mifapplying of thofe figns, which, by 
compact or inftitution, were made the means of mens figni- 
fying or conveying their thoughts. South’s Sermons. 

2. 'Fhe ftate of being deceived. 

Reafon, not impoffibly, may meet 
Some fpccious object by the foe fuborn’d. 

And fall into deception unaware. Milton's Paradife Lojl. 

Dece'ptigus. adj. [from deceit.] Deceitful; apt to deceive. 

Yet there is a credence in my heart. 

That doth invert t!f atteft of eyes and ears ; 

As if thofe organs had deceptions functions. 

Created only to calumniate. Shakefpcare' s Trail. andCrtfftda. 

Dece'ptxve. adj. [Iroin deceit.] Having the power of de- 

« iv , in S . DU 7 . 

Dece pto r y .adj. [horn deceit.] Containingmeans of deceit .DiSL. 

DECE'RPT. adj. [ dcccrptus , Lat.] Diminifhcd ; taken o ft. Dill. 

Decerpiible. adj. [deccrpo, Latin.] That may be taken 

Dici. 

Decerption. n.f [from decerpt.] The acl of leflening, or 

bur. 


taking off. 


decer.ce and graceiulnefs can' be only in the particulars in doing 
f 0d ’ Sprat's Sermons. 


^ J (1 CER 1 f'liON. n.f [ decertatio , Latin.] A contention; a 
ftriving; a difputc. 

Dec fission. n.J. [deceffo, Latin.] A departure; a goiiw 

. r , , Dift. 

I o Decharm, v. a. [deebarmer, French.] To counteract a 
charm ; to difmehant. 

Notwithftanding the help of ph } 4kk, he was fuddcnly 

To' DECI^T ^ 

1 . 1 o fix the event of ; to determine. 

The day approach’d when fortune fhould decide 
T h important enterprize, and give the bride. Dryd. Fables. 

2 . I o determine a queilion or difpute. 

In council oft, and oft in battle tried. 

Betwixt thy m after and die world decide. Granville. 

6 ^ Wh« 
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Wholhall decide, when doctors cl ifagree, 

And founded cafuifts doubt? 

Df'cidhnce. n.f [decide, Latin.] 
i • The quality of being died, or of falling off. 
c. The adt of falling away. 

Men obferving the decidence of their horn, do fall upon the 
conceit that it annually rotteth away, and fucceffively renew- 
eth again. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iii. c. 7. 

Decider, n.f. [from decide.] 

* • One who determines caufes. 

I cannot think that a jefter or a monkey, a droll or a pup- 
pet, can be proper judges or deciders of controverfy. JVatts. 

It is faid that the man is no ill decider in common cafes of 
property, where party is out of the queftion. Swift. 

2. One who determines quarrels. J 

DECIDUOUS, adj. [dtciduus, Latin.] Falling; not peren- 
nial ; not lading through the year. 

In botany the perianthium, or calyx, is deciduous with the 
flower. ©„• 

Deciduousness, n.f [from deciduous.'] Aptnefs to fall; 

quality of fading once a year. DiEt. 

Di: c ! mai.. adj. [decimus, Latin.] Numbered by ten; multi- 
plied by ten. 

In the way we take now to name numbers by millions of 
millions of millions, it is hard to go beyond eighteen, or, at 
mod, four and twenty decimal progreffions, without con- 
_ fu non. Locke. 

7 o DECIMATE, v. a. [decimus, Latin.] To tithe; to take 
the tenth. 

Decima'tion. n. f. [from decimate.] 

1. A tithing ; a feledlion of every tenth by lot or otherwife. 

2. A (election by lot of every tenth foldicr, in a general mutiny, 

for punilhment. 1 

By decimation and a tithed death, 

7 akc thou the dellin d tenth. Shakcfpcare s Tirnon. 

A decimation I will ftridfly make 
Of all who my Charinus did forfake ; 

And of each legion each centurion fhall die. Dryden. 
To DECIPHER, v.a. [dcchiffrcr, French.] 

1 . To explain that which is written in ciphers. 

Zclmane, that had the fame character in her heart, could 
eafily decipher it ; and therefore, to keep him the longer in 
fpeech, defired to know the conclufion of the matter, and 
how the honed Dametas was efcapcd. Sidney. 

Affurance is writ in a private character, not to be read, 
nor underdood, but by the confciencc, to which the fpirit of 
God has vouchfafed to decipher it. South's Sermons. 

2. To write out; to mark down in charadters. 

Could I give you a lively reprefentation of guilt arid hor- 
rour on this hand, and paint out eternal wrath, and decipher 
eternal vengeance on the other, then might I Ihew you the 
condition of a finner hearing himfelf denied by Chrid. South. 

I hen were laws of neccffity invented, that fo every parti- 
cular fubjedf might find his principal pleafure, deciphered unto 
him, in the tables of his laws. Locke. 

3. To damp ; to charadferife ; to mark. 

You arc both decipher'd 

For villains mark’d with rape. Shakefpeare's Titus Andrcnicus. 

4 7 o unfold ; to unravel ; as, to decipher a perplexed affair. 
Decipherer, n.f. [ from decipher. ] One who explains 
writings in cypher. 

Decision, n.f. [from decide. ] 

1 . Determination of a difference. 

Pleafure and revenge 

Have ears more deaf than adders, to the voice 
Of any true decifton. Shakefpeare's Troilus and Creffda. 
7 'hc great number of the undertakers, the worth of fomc 
of them, and their zeal to bring the matter to a decifton, are 
furc arguments of the dignity and importance of it. Woodward. 

War is a diredf appeal to God for the decifton of fome dif- 
pute, which can by no other means be poffibly determined. 

Atterburys Sermons. 

2. Determination of an event. 

The time approaches. 

That will with due decifton make us know 

What we fhall fay we have, and what we owe. Shak. Mach. 

Their arms are to the lad decifton bent, 

And fortune labours with the vad event. Dryden' s Aurengoo. 

3. It is ufed in Scotland for a narrative, or reports of the pro- 
ceedings of the court of feffion there. 

Decisive, adj. [from decide.] 

1. Having the power of determining any difference. 

Such a refledtion, though it carries nothing perfectly deci- 
ftve in it, yet creates a mighty confidence in his bread, and 
drengthens him much in his opinion. Atterburys Sermons. 

This they are ready to look upon as a determination on 
their fide, and deciftve of the controverfy between vice and 
virtue. Rogers's Sermons. 

2. Having the power of fettling any event. 

For on th’ event, 

Deciftve of this bloody day, depends 
7 'hc fate of kingdoms. -* Philips. 
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Decisively, adv. [from deciftve.] In a conclufivc man™ 
Decisiveness n.f [from deciftve.] The power of 
nating any difference, or fettling an event. P rmi 

Deci sory. adj. [from decide. ] Able to determine or derM, 
To Deck. v. a. [ decken , Dutch.] ecide - 

1. To cover; to overfpread. 

Ye mids and exhalations, that now rife 
From hill or dcamirig lake, dufky or grey, 

’ I ill the fun paint your fleecy fkirts w?th gold. 

In honour to the world’s great Author, rife ! 

Whether to deck with clouds th’ uncolour’d fky 
Or wet the thirdy earth with falling fhowers, 

Rifing or falling, dill advance his praife. Milt Par r a 

2. I o drefs ; to array. ' 

Sweet ornament ! that decks a thing divine. 

Long may’d thou live to wail thy children’s lofs^ 
And fee another, as I fee thee now, 
lock'd in thy rights, as thou art dall’d in mine. SLR TIT 
She fets to work millions of fpinning worms, 

That in their green fbops weave the fmooth-hair’d filk 
I o deck her fons. A., 

3. To adorn ; to embellifh. l tm 

But direfUl, deadly black, both leaf and bloom, 
r it to adorn the head, and deck the dreary tomb. Fai Di 
Now the dew with fpangles deck'd the ground, ’ ^ 

A Tweeter fpot of earth was never found. Drydt 

The god fhall to his vot’ries tell 


’keen 


Each confcious tear, each blufhing grace, 
That deck’d dear Eloifa’s face. 


Prici 


Deck. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1 . The floor of a fhip. 

Her keel plows hell, 

And deck knocks heaven. R. Jchnfi 

We have alfo raifed our fccond decks, and given more vei 
thereby to our ordinance, trying on our nether overloop. Rah 
II any, born and bred under deck, had no other inform; 
tion but what fenfe affords, he would be of opinion that tl 
fhip was as liable as a houfe. Glanv. Scepf. c 1 


On high-rais’d decks the haughty Belgians ride. 
Beneath whofe fhade our humble frigates go. 


Drydei 


Day to night they bring. 

With hymns and peans, to the Bowyer king : 

At fun-fet to their fhip they make return, 

And fnore fecure on decks ’till rofy morn. Dryden' s Iliac 

2 . Pack of cards piled regularly on each other. 

Befides gems, many other forts of Hones are regular! 
figured: the Amianthus, of parallel threads, as in the pile 0 
velvet ; and the Selenites, of parallel plates, as in a deck 0 
cards. Grew's Cefmol. b. i. c. 2 

De'cker. n.f. [from deck.] A dreffer; one that apparels oi 
adorns; a coverer. 

7 o DECLA'IM. v.n. [dedamo, Latin.] To harangue; t< 
fpeak to the paflions ; to rhetoricate ; to fpeak fet orations. 

What are his mifehiefs, conful ? You declaim 
Againft his manners, and corrupt your own. R. Jobnf Cat 
rhefplendid deelai wings of novices and men of heat. South. 
It is ufual for matters to make their boys declaim on both 
Tides of an argument. Swift. 

Drefs up all the virtues in the beauties of oratory, and 
declaim aloud on the praife of goodnefs. JVatts' s Improvement. 

Decla'imer. n. f [from declaim.] One who makes fpeeches 
with intent to move the paflions. 

Your Salamander is a perpetual declaimer againft 
jealoufy. Addifon s Spectator, N°. 198. 

Declamation, n.f. [declamatio, Latin.] A difeourfe ad- 
drefled to the paflions ; an harangue ; a fet fpeech ; a piece of 
rhctorick. 

The caufe why declamations prevail fo greatly, is, for that 
men fuffer themfclves to be deluded. Hooker, b. i.f 8. 

Thou mayft forgive his anger, while thou makeft ufeof the 
plainnels of his declamation. Taylor’ s Rule of living hoiy. 

Declama'tor. nf. [Latin.] A declaimer; an orator; a 
rhetorician. 

Who could, I fay, hear this generous declamator, without 
being fired at his noble zeal. Tatler, ^.56. 

Deci. a'm a tory. adj. [declamatorius, Latin.] 

1. Relating to the practice of declaiming ; pertaining to decla- 
mation ; treated in the manner of a rhetorician. 

This a while fufpended his interment, and became 
a declamatory theme amongft the religious men of that 
age. IVctton. 

2. Appealing to the paflions. 

He has run himfelf into his own declamatory way, and 
almoft forgotten that he was now fetting up for a moral 
poet. Dryden. 

Declarable, adj. [from declare.] Capable of proof. 

This is declarable from the beft writers. Brnvn's Vulg. Err. 

Declaration, n.f. [from declare.] 

1. A proclamation or affirmation ; oral expreffion ; publication. 
His promifes are nothing elfc but declarations, what God 
will do for the good of men. Hooker, b. i. f *• 

Though wit and learning are certain and habitual perfec- 
tions 
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tiens of the mind, yet the declaration of them, which alone 
brings the repute, is fubjedt to a thoufand hazards. South. 

There are no where fo plain and full declarations of his 
mercy and love to the fons of men, as are made in the 
gofpel. TUlotfm, Sermons . 

7. An explanation of fomething doubtful. Obfolete. 

3. [In law.] Declaration (dedaratio) is properly the Ihcwing 
forth, or laying out, of an adlion perfonal in any fuit, though 
it is ufed fometimes for both perfonal and real actions. Cowd. 

Decla’rative. adj. [from declare.] Making declaration; 
explanatory. 

The names of things Ihould be always taken from fome- 
thing obfcrvably declarative of their form or nature. Grew. 

2. Making proclamation. 

To this we may add the vox populi, fo declarative on the 
fame fide. Swift’s Examiner, N°. 44- 

DeclaRatorily. adv. [from declaratory.] In the form of a 
declaration ; not promiffively ; not in a decretory form. 

Andreas Alciatus the civilian, and l'rancifcus de Cordua, 
have both declarator ily confirmed the fame. Brown's V u/g. Err. 

Declaratory, adj. [from declare.] Affirmative; expreflive; 
not decretory ; not promiflory. 

Thefc bleffings are not only declaratory of the good plea- 
fure and intention of God towards them, but likewife of the 
natural tendency of the thing. Lillotfon , Serm. 4. 

To DECLARE, v. a. [dcc/aro, Latin.] 

1. To clear; to free from obfeurity. 

To declare this a little, we mutt affumc that the furfaces of 
fuch bodies are exadlly fmooth. Boyle on Colours. 

2. 7’o make known ; to tell evidently and openly. 

It hath been declared unto fome of you, that there are con- 
tentions among you. 1 Cor. i. 11. 

1 he fun by certain figns declares. 

Both when the South projcdls a ftormy day. 

And when the clearing North will putt’ the clouds away. 

Dryden’ s Virg. Gear. 1 . 620. 

3. Topublilh; to proclaim. 

Declare his glory among the heathens. I Chron. xvi. 24. 

4. To fhew in open view. 

We are a confiderable body, who, upon a proper occafion, 
would not fail to declare ourfelves. Addifon. 

To DeclaRe. v.n. To make a declaration; to proclaim 
fome rcfolution or opinion, fomc favour or oppofition. 

The internal faculties of will and underftanding, decreeing 
and declaring againft them. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

God is faid not to have left himfelf without witnefs in the 
world, there being fomething fixed in the nature of men that 
will be fure to teftify and declare for him. South’s Sermons. 

Like fawning courtiers, forfuccefs they wait; 

And then come fmiling, and declare for fate. Dryden. 

DeclaRement. n.f. [from declare.] Difcovery; declara- 
tion ; teftimony. 

Cryftal will calify into ele&ricity ; that is, a power to at- 
tract ftraws, or light bodies, and convert the needle freely 


placed, which is a declaremcnt of very different parts. Brown. 
'f.claR er. n.f. [from declare] A 
makes any thing known. 


Declf/nsion. n.f. [declinatio, Latin.] 

1. Tendency from a greater to a lefs degree of excellence. 

A beauty- waining and diftreffed widow, 

Ev’n in the afternoon of her beft days. 

Seduc’d the pitch and height of all his thoughts 
7 o bale declenfian. Shakefpeare’s Richard III. 

Take the picture of a man in thegreennefs and vivacity of 
his youth, and in the latter date and declenftons of his droop- 
ing years, and you will fcarce know it to belong to the fame 
perfon. . South’s Sermons. 

2. Declination ; defeent. 

We may reafonably allow as much for the decUnfion of the 
land from that place to the fea, as for the immediate height 
of the mountain. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

3. Inflexion ; manner of changing nouns. 

DecUnfion is only the variation or change of the termina- 
tion of a noun, whilft it continues to fignify the fame thing. 

/ _ Clarke’s Latin Grammar. 

Declinable, adj. [from decline.] Having variety of termi- 
nations ; as, a declinable noun. 

DeclinaTion. n.f. [declinatio, Latin.] 

t • Defeent ; change from a better to a worfe ftate ; decay. 

fl uccn ’ l Jcar ' n g °f the declination of a monarchy, took it 
fo ill, as fhe would never after hear of his fuit. Bacon, EJf. I3. 
Hope waits upon the flow’ry prime ; 

And Summer, though it be lefs gay. 

Yet is not look’d on as a time 
Of declination or decay. JValter. 

I he aft of bending down ; as, a declination of the head. 

3 - ' ariation from redfitude ; oblique motion ; obliquity. 

Suppofing there were a declination of atoms, yet will it not 
ettett what they intend ; for then they do all decline, and fo 

JarTy e dIfcend n0 ^ C ° nC0Urfe than if ^ d[d P^pcndicu- 
, . Bay on the Creation. 

ms decimation of atoms in their defeent, was itfelf cither 
necellary or voluntary. Bentley. 
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4. Varition from a fixed point. 

There is no declination of latitude, nor variation ot the 
elevation of the pole, notwithftanding what fome have af- 
ferted. IVoodwarcT S Natural Hifiory. 

5. [In navigation.] 7 'he variation of the needle from the true 
meridian of any place to the Eaft or W^;ft. 

6. fin aftronomy.] The declination of a ftar we call its Ihortelt 
diftance from the equator. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. i. c. 13. 

7. [In grammar.] The declcnlion or inflexion of a noun 

through its various terminations. 

8. Declination of a Plane [in dialing], is an arch of the 

horizon, comprehended either between the plane and the prime 
vertical circle, if accounted from the Eaft or Weft ; or clle 
between the meridian and the plane, if accounted from the 
North or South. _ //arm; 

DeclinaTor. \ n - f [from decline.] An inftrument in dial- 

Decli'natory. } ing, by which the declination, reclination, 
and inclination of planes are determined. Chambers. 

There are feveral ways to know the feveral planes ; but the 
readieft is by an inftrument called a declinatory, fitted to the 
variation of your place. Moxon’s Mecb. Exer . 

To DECLINE, v. n. [declino, Latin.] 

1. To lean downward. 

And then with kind embracements, tempting kiftes. 

And with declining head into his bofom, 

Bid him fticd tears, as being overjoy’d. Shakefpeare. 

2 . To deviate; to run into obliquities. 

Neither {halt thou fpeak in a caufe to decline after many, 
to wreft judgment. Ex. xxiii. 2 . 

3. To Ihun ; to avoid to do any thing. 

4. To fink; to be impaired; to decay. Oppofed to improve- 
ment or exaltation. 

Sons at perfedt age, and fathers declining, the father fhould 
be as a ward to the fon. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

They’ll be by th’ fire, and prefumc to know 
What’s done i’ th’ capitol ; who’s like to rife. 

Who thrives, and who declines. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

Sometimes nations will decline fo low 
From virtue, which is reafon, that no wrong. 

But juftice, and fomc fatal curfc annex’d. 

Deprives them of their outward liberty. AFilton’s Par. Lofi. 

That empire muft decline, 

Whofe chief fupport and finews are of coin. Waller. 

And nature, which all adls of life defigns; 

Not like ill poets, in the laft declines. Denham. 

Thus then my lov’d Euryalus appears ; 

He looks the prop of my declining years ! Dryden' ’s /En. 

Next that, is when autumnal warmth declines-. 

E’er heat is quite decay’d, or cold begun. 

Or Capricorn admits the Winter fun. Dryden’ s Virg. Georg. 
f aith and morality are declined among us. Swift. 

God, in his wifdom, hath been pleafed to load our declining 
years with many lufferings, with difeafes, and decays of 
nature. Swift. 

To Decli'ne. v. a. 

1. To bend downward ; to bring down. 

And now fair Phoebus ’gan decline in hafte. 

His weary waggon to the weftern vale. Fairy £>ueen, b. ii. 

And leaves the femblance of a lover, fixt 
In melancholy deep, with head declin'd. 

And love-dejected eyes. Thomfion's Spring, l. 1020. 

2. 7 ’o Ihun ; to avoid ; to refufe ; to be cautious of. 

He had wifely declined that argument, though in their com- 
mon fermons they gave it. Clarendon , b. viii. 

Since the mufes do invoke my pow’r, 

1 fhall no more decline that facred bow’r. 

Where Gloriana, their great miftrefs, lies. Waller. 

Though I the bufinefs did decline. 

Yet I contriv’d the whole defign. 

And fent them their petition. Denham. 

If it Ihould be faid that thefc minute bodies are indiftoluble, 
becaufe it is their nature to be fo, that would not be to ren- 
der a reafon of the thing propofed, but, in efted, to decline 
rendering any. Boyle's Hifiory of Fir, nnefs. 

Could her mind have been captivated with the glories of 
this world, Ihe had them all laid before her ; but Ihc genc- 
roufly declined them, becaufe Ihc faw the acceptance of them 
was inconfiftent with religion. Addijon’s Freeholder , N u . 2 1 . 

Whatever they judged to be molt agreeable, or difagree- 
ablc, they would purfue or decline. Attcrbury. 

3. To modify a word by various terminations ; to infledt. ? 

You decline mufa, and conftrue Latin, by the heb of a 
tutor, or with fome Englilh tranflation. Watts's Improvement 

Decli ne. n.f [from the fubftantivc.] The Itatc of tendency 
to the woric; diminution; decay. Contrary to increafc 
improvement, or elevation. 7 C , 

Thy rife of fortune did I only wed ; 

From its decline , determin’d to recede. Prior 

nErTf/vrr a v CrS 1 r r d /". thc d f' ne ot ^^ture. Swift. 

DLCLI VI r Y. n.f. [dedtvts, Latin.] Inclination or obliquity 

reckoned downwards; gradual defeent; not precipitous or 

perpendicular : the contrary to acclivity. 

Rivers will not flow, unlefs upon declivity , and their 
, fourcca 
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fourccs be raifed above the earth’s ordinary furfacc, fo that 
they may run upon a defeent. Woodward! s Nat. Hijlory. 

I found myl'elf within my depth ; and the declivity was fo 
final], that 1 walked near a mile before I got to the fhore. 

... Gulliver s Travels. 

Decli'vous. adj. [declivis, Lat.J Gradually defeending; not 
precipitous; not perpendicularly finking: the contrary to 
acclivous ; moderately fteep. 

I o DECO'C r. v. a. [dcccquo decofium, Latin.] 

1. I o prepare by boiling for any ufe ; todigeflin hot water. 

2. I o digeft by the heat of the ilomach. 

1'here fhe decoFls, and doth the food prepare; 

There fhe diftributes it to ev’ry vein. 

There fhe expels what fhe may fitly fpare. Davies. 

3- To boil in water, fo as to draw the Hrength or virtue of anv 

thing. y 

I he longer malt or herbs are decoded in liquor, the clearer 
h js. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory , N°. 308. 

4- 1 o boil up to a confiftcncc; to (Lengthen or invigorate by 
boiling. 

Can fodden water, their barley-broth, 

Dec oil their cold blood to fuch valiant heat. Shakefp. H. V. 

Deco'ctible. adj. [from decod?.] That which may be boiled, 
or prepared by boiling. Did}. 

Deco'ction. n.f. [deco Slum, Latin.] 

1. 1 he aft of boiling any thing, toextraft its virtues. 

In infufion the longer it is, the greater is the part of the 
grofs body thatgoeth into the liquor; but in decodtion , though 
more gocth forth, yet it either purgeth at the top, or lettleth 
at the bottom. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory , N°. 308. 

2. A preparation made by boiling in water. 

T hey diftil their hufbands land 

In decod ions ; and are mann’d 

With ten emp’rics, in their chamber 

Lying for the fpirit of amber. Ben. Jobnfon. 

It the plant be boiled in water, the ftrained liquor is called 
the deco Slim of the plant. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Deco'cture. n.f. [from decoil . ] A fubftance drawn by 
decoftion. 

Decollation, n.f. [dccollati*, Lat ] The aft of beheading. 

He, by a decollation of all hope, annihilated his mercy : 
this, by an immodcrancy thereof, dcllroyed his juftice. Brown. 

Decomposite, adj. [ dccompoftus , Latin.] Compounded a 
fecond time ; compounded with things already compofite. 

Decomp fit es of three metals, or more, are too long to in- 
quire of, except there be fomc compofitions of them already 
obferved. . Bacon's Phyf Rem. 

Decomposition, n.f. [dccompfstus, Lat.] The aft of com- 
pounding things already compounded. 

We confider what happens in the compofitions and decom- 
pofstions of faline particles. Boyle. 

To DECOMPO UND. V. a. [decompono, Latin.] To compofe 
of things already compounded ; to compound a fecond time ; 
to form by a fecond compofition. 

Nature herfelf doth in the bowels of the earth make decom- 
pounded bodies, as we fee in vitriol, cinnabar, and even in 
fulphur itfelf. Boyle's Scept. Chym. 

When a word Hands for a very complex idea, that is com- 
pounded and decompounded , it is not eafy for men to form and 
retain that idea exactly. Locke. 

If the violet, blue and green, be intercepted, the remaining 
yellow, orange, and red, will compound upon the paper an 
orange ; and then, if the intercepted colours be let pafs, they 
will fall upon this compounded orange, and, together with it, 
decompound a white. Newton's Opt. 

DecompoVnd. adj. [from the verb.] Compofed of things or 
words already compounded ; compounded a fecond time. 

The pretended falts and fulphur are fo far from being 
elementary parts extrafted out of the body of mercury, that 
they are rather, to borrow a term of the grammarians, decom- 
pound bodies, made up of the whole metal and the menftruum, 
or other additaments employed to difguife it. Boyle. 

No body fliould ufe any compound or decompound of the 
fubftantial verbs, but as they arc read in the common conju- 
gations. Arbuthnot and Pope’s Mart. Scrib. 

De'corament. n.f. [from decorate.] Ornament; embellifh- 
ment. Die?. 

To DE'CORATE. v. a. [decore, Latin.] To adorn ; to cm- 
bellifli ; to beautify. 

Decor a'tion. n.f. [from decorate.] Ornament; cmbellifli- 
ment ; added beauty. 

The enfigns of virtues contribute to the ornament of 
figures ; fuch as the decorations belonging to the liberal arts, 
and to war. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

This helm and heavy buckler I can fpare. 

As only decorations of the war : 

80 Mars is arm’d for glory, not for need. Drydcn. 

D flora' tor. n.f. [from decorate.]. Anadorncr; an embcl- 
lifher. Did. 

Deco'rous. adj. [decor us y Latin.] Decent; fuitable to a cha- 
racter ; becoming ; proper ; befitting ; fcemly. 

It is not fo decorous , in refpeft of God, that he fliould im- 


Stuift. 

'To lure into 
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mediately do all the meaneft and triflingeft things hiniCr 
without making ufe of any inferiour or fubordinate •’ 
nifter. _ , mi - 

I o DECO'R TICATE. v. a. [decortico, Latin.] To divtft^r 
the bark or hulk ; to hulk ; to peel ; to ftrip. K of 

Take great barley, dried and decorticated, after it i, » 
wafhed, and boil it in water. Arbuthmt on Cdm 

Decor tica tion. n.f. [from decor t, cate.] The aft offtriroin* 
the bark or hulk. "S 

D ECU RUM n.f [Latin.] Decency; behaviour contrary m 
licentioufncfs, contrary to levity ; feemlinefs. 

If your mailer 

Would have a queen his beggar, you mull tell lum, 

That majelly, to keep decorum , mull 
No Id's beg than a kingdom. Shakefpearc's Ant. and Cleot 
I am far from fufpefting funplicity, which is bold to tJi- 
pafs in points of decorum. jy 

Beyond the fix’d and fettled rules 
Of vice and virtue in the fchools, 

'The better fort Ihould fet before ’em 
A grace, a manner, a decorum. p r ; lr 

Gentlemen of the army fliould be, at lead, obliged to-ex- 
tcrn.d dec rum : a profligate life and charaftcr fliould not be a 
means of advancement. 

He kept with princes due decorum ; J 

Yet never Hood in awe before ’em. 
fo DECO'Y. v. a. [from kocy, Dutch, a cage.] 
a cage ; to intrap ; to draw into a fnare. 

A fowler had taken a patridge, who offered to decoy her 
companions into the fnare. ~ L’Ef range. 

Decoy’d by the fantaffick blaze, 

Now loll, and now renew’d, he finks abforpt. 

Rider and horfe. Tbomjon s Autumn , /. 1 165. 

Dkco'y. n.f. [from the verb.] Allurement to mifehiefs; 
temptation. 

1 he devil could never have had fuch numbers, had he not 
ufed Come as decoys to enfnarc others. Government of the Tongue. 

Thefe exubeiant productions of the earth became a con- 
tinual decoy and fnare: they only excited and fomented lulls. 

Woodward's Natural Hijhry, 
An old dramdrinker is the devil’s decoy. • Berkley . 

Deco'vduck. n.f. A duck that lures others. 

There is likewife a fort of ducks, called dccoyduchs, that 
will bring whole flights of fowl to their retirements, where 
are conveniences made for catching them. Mortimer's Hush. 
To DECRE'ASE. v. n. [decrefco, Latin.] To grow lefs; to 
be diminilhed. 

From the moon is die fign of feaffs, a light that decreafetb 
in her perfection. Eccluf. xliii. 7. 

Unto fifty years the heart annually incrcafedi the weight of 
one drachm; after which, in the fame proportion, it de- 
er eafeth. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours, b.v. c. 20. 

It is to be obferved, that when die fun comes to his tro- 
picks, days increafe and decreafe but a very little for a great 
while together. Newton’s Opt. 

To Decre'ase. v. a. To make lefs; todiminilh. 

He did difhonourablc find 

Thofe articles, which did our Hate decreafe. Daniel’ sC. War. 

Nor cherifli’d they relations poor. 

That might decreafe their prefent fforc. Prisr. 

Heat increafes the fluidity of tenacious liquids, as of oil, 
balfam, and honey; and thereby dccreafcs their rcfiflance. N.tct. 
Decre'ase. n.f [from the verb.] The Hate of growing Ids; 
decay. 

By wcak’ning toil, and hoary age o’crcomc. 

See thy decreafe, and haffen to thy tomb. Prior. 

2. The wain ; the time when the vifible face of the moon grows 
lefs. 

See in what time the feeds, fet in the increafe of the moon, 
come to a certain height, and how they differ from thofe that 
arc fet in the decreafe of the moon. Bacon’s Natural Hijiory. 
To DECRE'E. v. n. [decretum, Latin.] 'To make an edict ; 
to appoint by edift; to cflablifli by law; to determine; to 
refolvc. 

They fliall fee the end of the wife, and fliall not under- 
Hand what God in his counfel hath decreed of him. Wifd. vt. 

Father eternal ! Thine is to decree ; 

Mine, both in heav’n and earth, to do thy will. 

Milton's Paradijc Lojl, b. x. l.v-- 

Had heav’n decreed that I Ihould life enjoy, ? 
Heav’n had decreed to fave unhappy 1 rov- Dryden s A .r- 
To Decre'e. v. a. To doom or afiign by a decree. . 

'Thou flialt alfo decree a thing, and it fliall be cflablifhcd. job- 
The king their father. 

On jufl and weighty rcafons, has decreed 
His feeptre to the younger. Rowe's Ambitious Step-mot 
Decre'e. n.f. [decretum, Latin.] 

1 . An edift ; a law. 

If you deny me, fie upon your law! - 

There is no force in the decrees of V emce S -c iiejpf e 
There went a decree from Cxfar Auguflus, that a! 

....a Luce n- >• 


world Ihould be taxed. 


Are 
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Arc we condemn'd by fate’s tinjuH decree, , , tr 
No more our houfes and our homes to fee ? Drydcn s trg- 
The Supreme Being is fovereignly good; he rewards the 
Jufl, and puniflics the" unjuft : and the tolly of man, and noc 
the decree of heaven, is the caufc of human calamuy. Broome. 

2. An effabliihed rule. 

When lie made a decree for the rain, and 
lightning of the thunder, 
r A determination of a fuit, or litigated caufe. 

", [In canon law.] An ordinance, which is enacted by the 
pope himfelf, by and with the advice of his cardinals in coun- 
cil afiemblcd, without being confulted by any one thereon. 

Ay life’s Pur ergon. 

De'c r f m f. n t • n.f. [decrement tan, Latin . ] Decreafe ; the Hate 
of growing lefs; the quantity lofl by decreafing. 

Upon the troptek, and firft defcenfion from our folfticc, 
we are fcarce fenfible of declination; but declining farther, 
our decrement accelerates : we fet apace, and in our lafl days 
precipitate into our graves. Browns l ulgar Errours. 

Rocks, mountains, and the other elevations of the earth, 
fuffer a continual decrement, and grow lower and lower. IT oedw. 
DECREPIT, a.j. [decrepitus, Latin ] Wafled and worn out 
with age ; in the lafl Hagc of decay. 

Decrepit mifer ! bale, ignoble wretch ! Shakefp. H. VI. 
Thefe years were Hiort of many mens lives in this decrepit 
ase of the world, wherein many exceed fourfeore, and fomc 
an hundred years. Raleigh's Hi/lory of the World. 

This pope is decrepit , and the hell gocth for him: take or- 
der hat there be chofcn a pope of frefh year. Bacon’s H. War. 

Decrepit fuperflition, and fuch as had their nativity in times 
beyond all hiflory, are frefli in the obfervation of many 
heads. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

And from the North to call 

Decrepit Winter. Mdt'.n's Paradife l of, b. x. !. 655. 

Who this obferves, may in hh body find 
Decrepit age, but never in his mind. Denham. 

Propp'd on his fluff, and Hooping as he goes, 

A painted mitre fhades his furrow'd brows ; 

The god, in the decrepit form array’d, 

'The gardens enter’d, and the fruits furvey’d. Pope. 

The charge of witchcraft infpires people with a malevo- 
lence towards thofe poor decrepit parts of our fpecies, in 
whom human nature is defaced by infirmity and dotage. AddiJ'. 
To DECREPIT AT E. v. a. [dccrepo, Latin.] To calcine fait 
till it has ceafed to crackle in the fire. 

So will it come to pafs in a pot of fait, although decrepitated. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours , b. ii. 
Decrepit a'tion. n.f. [from decrepitate.] The crackling 
noife which fait makes, when put over the fire in a cru- 
cible. Quincy. 

DgCRE'piTNESs. \n.f. [from decrepit.] The lafl ftage of de- 
Decre'pitude. j cay; the lafl effcfts of old age. 

Mother earth, in this her barrennefs and decrepitnefs of age, 
can procreate fuch (warms of curious engines. Rent ley’s Semi. 
Decre'sCENT. adj. [from decrefcens , Latin.] Growing lefs; 
being in a Hate of decreafe. 

De'cretal. adj. [decretum, Latin.] Appertaining to a decree ; 
containing a decree. 

A decretal epiftle is that which the pope decrees either by 
himfcll, or elfe by the advice of his cardinals ; and this muff 
be on his being confulted by fomc particular perfon or per- 
fons thereon. Aylife's P„ rergon. 

De'cketal. n. f. [from the adjeftivc.] 

1 . A book of decrees or edicts ; a body of laws. 

1 he fecond room, whofe walls 
Were painted fair with memorable gefls, 

( ‘t magiftr.itcs, ot court', of tribunals, 

( )f commonwealths, of ftates, of policy, 

Of law , of judgments, and of decretals. Fairy Queen, Lit. 

2. I Ik- colleftion of the pope’s decrees. 

I raditions and decretals were made of equal force, and as 
authentical as the facrcd charter itfelf. HowcP s Vocal Forref. 

Drc- etist. n.f [ from decree.] One that fludics or profelles 
the knowledge of the decretal. 

I he iecretijls had their rife and beginning under the -reign 
of the emperor Frederick Barbarofia. Ay life’s Parergon 

De'cretory. adj. [from decree.] 

1. Judicial; definitive. 

I here are lenitives that friendflnp will apply, before it will 
be brought to the decretory rigours of a condemning fentence. 

„ . . . . _ South’s Sermons, 

s. Entical ; in which there is fome definitive event. 

T he motions of the moon, fuppofed to be meafured by 
•Aens, and the critical or decretory days, depend on that 
number. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iv. c. 1 2. 

EtRiAt. n.f. [from decry.] Clamorous ccnfure ; hafly 
^ n °AT^ n A emnation 5 concurrence in cenfuring any thin-r. 

To DECRY', v. a. [dercrier, French.] Toce.iW; ~ 
clamoroufly ; to clamour again!!. 

Malice in criticks reigns Gahigh. 

T hat for fmall errours they whole plays decry Dr-, den. 

Vol. I. 
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or 


to blame 


Quacks and impoftors arc Hill cautioning us to beware of 
counterfeits, and decry others cheats only to make moKwty 

for their own. , „ f ] U /‘ 

Dkcu'mbence. 7 n.f. [deaanbo, Latin.] The aft of lying 
Decu mbency. J down; the pollute of lying dbwn. 

T his muff come to pafs, if we hold opinion they he not 
down, and enjoy' no dccumbetue at all ; for ftation is prop .x y no 
reft, but one kind of motion. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. 111. 

Not confidering the ancient manner of decumbency , he mi- 
nuted this geftureof the beloved difciple unto rufficitv, or an 
aft of incivility. Brown's l ulgar Errours, b.v. c. 0. 

Decu'mbiture. n.f. [from decumbo, Latin.] 

1 . T he time at which a man takes to his bed in a dtfeafe. 

7. [In aflrology ] A lchemc of the heavens erefted for that 
time, by which the prognofficks of recovery or death are dis- 
covered. 

If but a mile flic travel out of town. 

The planetary hour mull firfl be known; 

And lucky moment : if her eye but akes. 

Or itches, its decumbiture (he takes. Dryden s JtfO. Sat vt. 
De'c u pl e. adj. [decuplus, Latin.] I enfold; the fame number 
ten times repeated. 

Man’s length, that is, a perpendicular from the vertex unto 
the foie of the foot, is decuple unto his profundity ; that is, a 
direft line between the breafl and the fpinc. Brown’s l ul. Err. 

Suppofing there be a thoufand forts of infefts in this ifiand, 
if the fame proportion holds between the infefts 01 England 
and of the reft ot the world, as between plants do.neltick and 
exotick, that is, near a decuple, the fpecies of infects wil 
amount to ten thoufand. Ray on the Ci cation. 

Decu'rion. n.f [decurio, Lat.] A commander over ten ; an 
officer fuhordinate to the centurion. 

He inffituted decurions through both thefe colonics, that is, 
one over every ten families. 'Temple. 

Decu'rsion. n.J. [decurfus, Lat.] T he aft of running down. 

What is decayed by that decurfion of waters, is fupplied by 
the terrene fceces which water brings. Hale’s Orig. of Mankind. 
DecuRTA'tion. n.f [dccurtatio, Latin.] I he aft of cutting 
Hiort, or fhbrtening. 

To DECU'SSATE. v.a. [decufjo, Latin.] To interfeft at 
acute angles. 

This it performs by the aftion of a notable mufcle on each 
fide, of a great length, having the form of the letter X, 
made up of many fibres, decufating one another longways. Ray. 
Decussa'tion. n.f [from decu/jate.] The aft of crofling; 
ftate of being crolfcd at unequal angles. 

Though there he decufation of the rays in the pupil of the 
eye, and fo the image of the objeft in the retina, or bottom 
of the eye, be inverted ; yet doth not the objeft appear in- 
verted, blit in its right or natural pofture. Ray on the Creation. 
To DEDE'CORATE. v.a. [dcdccoro, Latin.] To difgrace; 

to bring a reproach upon. Di£l. 

Dedecora'tion. n.f. [from dedecorate.] The aft of dif- 
gracing; difgrace. Diet. 

Dede'corous. adj. [dedccus, Lat.] Difgraceful ; reproachful; 

fhamcful. Die?. 

Dedenti'tion. n.f. [de and dentitio, Lat.] Lofs or fhedding 
of the teeth. 

Solon dividid it into ten feptenaries, becaufc in every one 
thereof a man received fome fenfible mutation : in the firft is 
dedentition , or lulling of teeth. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iv. 
To DE'DIGATE. v. a. [dedco, Latin.] 

1 . To devote to fome divine power ; to confecrate and fet apart 
to facrcd ufes. 

A picafant grove 

Was {hot up high, full of the ftately tree 
'That dedicated is to olympick Jove, 

And to his fon Alcidcs, when as he 

Gain’d in Nemea goodly viftory. Fairy Sjueen, b. ii. cant. 5. 
I he princes offered for dedicating the altar, in the day that 
it was anointed. Num. vii. 10. 

Warn'd by the fecr, to her offended name 
We rais’d, and dedicate this wond’rous frame. Dryden's /En. 

2. To appropriate folemnlv to any perfon or purpofe. 

There cannot be 

That vulture in you to devour fo many, 

A' will to greatnels dedicate themfelves. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Ladie-, a gen’ral welcome from his grace 
Salutes you all : this night he dedicates 
To fair content and you. SSakefpeare’s Henry VIII. 

He went to learn the profeflion of a fddier, to which he 
had dedicated himfelf. Clarendon. 

Bid her inflant wed. 

And quiet dedicate her remnant life 

To the jufl duties of an humble wife. p r \ Br 

3. To inferihe to a patron. 

He compiled ten elegant books, and dedicated them to the 
lord Burghley. _ P.eacham on Poetry. 

De'dicate. 
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Confecrate; devote ; dedi- 


1 )e nicATE. adj. [from the verb.] 
catcd ; appropriate. 

Prayers from preferved fouls, 

From faffing maids, whofe names Tire dedicate 
T o nothing temporal. Sbakefpeare’s Meafure for Meafure. 

This tenth part, or tithe, being thus afiigned unto him. 
Icaveth now to be of the nature of the other nine parts, 
which are given us for our worldly ncccfGtics, and bccomcth 
as a thing dedicate and appropriate unto God. Spciman. 

Dedication, n.f. [d dicatio, Latin. J 

1 . 1 he aft of dedicating to any being or purpofc ; confecration ; 
folemn appropriation. 

It cannot be laid to many mens charge, that they have been 
fo curious as to trouble bifhops with placing the full ftone in 
the churches ; or fo fcrupulous as, after the ercCtion of them, 
to make any great ado for their dedication. Hooker, b. n.f. i z. 

Among publick folemnities there is none fo glorious as that 
under the reign of king Solomon, at the dedication of the 
temple. Addifons Freeholder , N '. 49. 

2. A fervile addrefs to a patron. 

Proud as Apollo on his forked hill, 

Sat full blown Bufo, puffed by ev’ry quill ; 

F ed by foft dedication all day long, 

Horace and he went hand in hand in fong. Pope , Epijl. xi. 

Dedica'tor. n.f. [from dedicate .] One who inferibes his 
work to a patron with compliment and fert ility. 

Leave dang'rous truths to unfuccefsful fatyrs, 

And flattery to fulfomc dedicators. Pope’s Ej/ay on Criticifm. 

Dedicatory, adj. [from dedicate.] Compoling a dedication ; 
complimental ; adulatory. 

Thus I fhould begin my epiftle, if it were a dedicatory one ; 
but it is a friendly letter. Pope. 

Dedi'tion. n.f. [deditio, Latin.] The aCt of yielding up any 
thing j furrendry. 

It was not a complete conqucfl, but rather a dedition upon 
terms and capitulations agreed between the conqueror and the 
conquered Hale's Hijlory of the Common Law. 

To DEDU'CE. v. a. [deduce, Latin.] 

1. To draw in a regular connected feries, from one time or one 
event to another. 

O goddefs, fay, fliall I deduce my rhimes 
From the dire nation in its early times ! Pope. 

2. To form a regular chain of confequentia! prepofitions. 

Reafon is nothing but the faculty of deducing unknown 
truths from principles already known. Lock e. 

3. To lay down in regular order, fo as that the following fliall 
naturally rife from the foregoing. 

Lend me your fong, ye nightingales ! Oh pour 
The mazy-running foul of melody 
Into my varied verfe ! while I deduce. 

From the firfl note the hollow cuckoo fings. 

The fymphony of Spring. Tbomfm’s Spring, l. 575. 

Dedu'cement. n.f. [Prom deduce.] The thing deduced ; the 
collection of reafon; confequential prepofition 

Praife and prayer are his due worftiip, and the reft of thofe 
deduce meats, which I am confident are the remote cfteCts of 
revelation. Dryderts Pref. to Rcl. Laid. 

Dedu'c ble. adj. [from deduce.] Collectible by reafon ; con- 
fequential ; difcoverable from principles laid down. 

The condition, although deducible from many grounds, yet 
fliall we evidence it but from few. Brown’s Vulgar Errours , b. i. 

The general character of the new earth is paradifaical, and 
the particular character that it hath no fea ; and both are ap- 
parently deducible from its formation. Burnet’s Thco. of the Earth. 

So far, therefore, as confciencc reports any thing agreeable 
to, or deducible from thefe, it is to be hearkened to. South. 

All properties of a triangle depend on, and are deducible 
from, the complex idea of three lines, including a fpace. Locke. 

Deou'cive. adj. [from deduce.] Performing the aft of de- 
duction. Diet. 

To DEDU'CT. v. a. [deduce, Latin.] 

X. TofubftraCt; to take away ; to cut off; to defalcate. 

We deduSl from the computation of our years, that part of 
our time which is fpent in incogitancy of infancy. Norris. 

2. To feparate ; todifpart; to divide. Nownotinufe. 

Having yet, in his dc eluded fpright, 

Some fparks remaining of that heavenly fire. Spenfcr. 

Deduction, n.f. [deduct io, Lat.] Confequential collection ; 
confcquence; prepofition drawn from principles premifed. 

Out of feripture fuch duties may be duduced, by fome kind 
of confcquence, as by long circuit of deduction it may be that 
even all truth, out of any truth, may be concluded. Hooker. 

Set before you the moral law of God, with fuch deductions 
from it as our Saviour hath drawn, or our own reafon, well 
informed, can make. Duppa's Rules for Devotion. 

That by diverfity of motions we fhould fpell out things not 
refembled by them, we muft attribute to fome fecrct deduction-, 
but what this deduction fhould be, or by what mediums this 
knowledge is advanced, is as dark as ignorance. G/anv. ScepJ. 

You have laid the experiments together in fuch a way, and 
made fuch dtduCfiens from them, as I have not hitherto met 
tyith, Boyle's Scept. Chym. 
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All crois and diftafleful humours are either exprelly 
clear confequencc and deduction, forbidden in the New 1 ,.c 
tament. Til/otfon y, rm . 

A reflexion fo obvious, that natural inftinCt feems tTw 
fuggelied .t even to thofe who never much attended to d-d,,, 
Horn of reafon. Rovers C C ~ 

I hat which is deduced; defalcation. 6 5 ^ ? 

Bring then thefe bleflings to a ftriCt account ; 

Make fair deductions, fee to what they mount. Pope's E'mu 
Dedu'ctive. adj. [from deduct.] Deducible ; that which is 
or may be deduced from a pofition premifed. 
Dedu'ctivelv. adv. [from deductive.] Confequentially • by 
regular deduction ; by a regular train of ratiocination. 3 ’ * 
There is fcarce a popular errour paflant in our days, which 
is not cither direCtly exprefled, or deductively contained in this 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b.\. c it 
DEED. n.f. [baeb, Saxon; daed, Dutch.] 

1. ACtion, whether good or bad ; thing done. 

From lowcft place when virtuous things proceed, 

The place is dignified by th’ doer’s deed. Shakefpcare. 

The monfter nought reply’d ; for words were vain. 

And deeds could only deeds unjuft maintain. Dryden 

The fame had not confentcd to the counfel and deed. Luke. 
We are not fecluded from the expectation of reward for our 
charitable deeds. Smalridge's Sermcr.s. 

2. Exploit; performance. 

I, on the other fide. 

Us’d no ambition to commend my deeds ; 

The deeds themfelves, though mute, fpoke loud the doer. Milt. 

'I houfands were there in darker fame that dwelt, 
Whofe deeds fome nobler poem fliall adorn Dryd. Aim. Mir. 

3. Power of action ; agency. 

Nor knew I not • 

To be with will and deed created free. Milt. ParadifeLof. 

4. ACt declaratory of an opinion. 

They defirc, with ftrange abfurdity, that to the fame fenate 
it fhould belong o give full judgment in matter of excommu- 
nication, and to abfolve whom it pleafed them, clean contrary 
to their own former deeds and oaths. Hooker's Preface. 

5. Written evidence of any legal aft. 

The folicitor gave an evidence for a deed, which was im- 
peached to be fraudulent. Bacon. 

He builds his houfe upon the fand, and writes the deeds, by 
which he holds his eftate, upon the face of a river. South. 

6. FaCt ; reality; the contrary to fiCiion : whence the word indeed. 

O that, as oft I have at Athens feen 
The ftage arife, and the big clouds defeend ; 

So now in very deed I might behold 

The pond’rous earth, and all yon marble roof. 

Meet like the hands of Jove. * Lee’s Oedipus. 

Dee'dless. adj. [from deed.] Unactive ; without action ; 
without exploits. 

Speaking in deeds, and deedlefs in his tongue. Shaktfpeare. 
Inftantly, he cry’d, your female difeord end. 

Ye deedlefs boafters ! and the fong attend. Pope’s Odyffey. 
To DEEM. v.n. part, dempt, or deemed, [domgan, Gothick; 
doemen, Dutch; feeman, Saxon.] 'Fo judge; to conclude 
upon confidcration ; to think ; to opine ; to determine. 

Here eke that famous golden apple grew. 

For which th’Idean iadics difagreed, 

’Till partial Paris dempt it Venus’ due. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
Do me not dy, 

Ne deem thy force by fortune’s doom unjuft. 

That hath, maugre her fpite, thus low me laid in duft. 

Fairy Queen, b. ii. cant. 5. flam. 12. 
But they that fkill not of fo heavenly matter. 

All that they know not, envy or admire. 

Rather than envy, let them wonder at her. 

But not to deem of her defert afpire. Spcnfer, Sonnet 84. 
So natural is the union of religion with juftice, that we 
may boldly deem there is neither, where both are not Hooker. 
He, who to be deem'd 

A god, Icap’d fondly into /Etna flames. Milt. Parad. Lojf . 

Thefe bleflings, friend, a deity bellow’d ; 

For never can I deem him lefs than god. Dryd. Virg Paf. 
Nature difturb’d. 

Is deem’d vindictive to have chang’d her courfc. 7 h-mftm. 

Deem. n.f. [from the verb.] Judgment; furmife; opinion. 
Not now in ufe. 

Hear me, my love, be thou but true of heart. 

— 1 true! how now? what wicked deem is this ? Shakejpear. 
De e'mster. n.f. [from deem. J A judge : a word yet in ul’e in 
Jcrfcy and the Iflc of Man. 

DEEP. adj. [beep, Saxon.] 

Having length downwards ; defeending far ; profound. 

All trees in high and Tandy grounds arc to be fet deep, and 
in watery grounds more fliallow. Bacon’s Natural Idifory • 
The gaping gulph low to the centre lies, 

And twice as deep as earth is diftant from the fkies. Dryden. 

2. Low in fituation ; not high. 

3. Meafured from the furface downward. 

Mr. HalJcy, in diving deep into the fea in a diving vclic , 
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found, in a clear fun-ftiine day, that when he was funk many 
fathoms deep into the water, the upper part of his hand, on 
which the fun flione direCtly, appeared of a red colour. A ewt. 
Entering far; piercing a great way. 

This avarice 

Strikes deeper ; grows with more pernicious root. Sh. Mach. 
For, even in that fcafon of the year, the ways in that vale 
were very deep. Clarendon , b. viii. 

Thou haft not ftrength fuch labours to fuftain : 

Drink hellebore, my boy ! drink deep, and fcour thy brain. 

; Dryden’ s P erf. Sat. 

Far from the outer part. 

So the falfe fpider, when her nets are fpread. 

Deep ambufh’d in her filent den does lie. Dryd. Ann. Mir ah. 
Not fuperficial ; not obvious. 

If the matter be knotty, and the fenfe lies deep , the mind 
muft flop and buckle to it, and ftick upon it with labour and 
thought, and clofe contemplation. Locke. 

Sagacious ; penetrating ; having the power to enter far into 
a fubject. 

Who hath not heard it fpoken, 

How deep you were within the books of heav’n ! Shake/p. 
The fpirit of deep prophecy' The hath. Shakefp. Henry V I. 
He’s meditating with two deep divines. Shakefp. Rich. III. 
He in my ear 

Vented much policy and projects deep 
Of enemies, of aids, battles and leagues, 

Plaufible to the world, to me worth naught. Milt. Par. Reg. 
I do not difbover the helps which this great man of deep 
thought mentions. Locke. 

Full of contrivance ; politick ; infiduous. 

When I have moft need to employ a friend. 

Deep, hollow, treacherous, and full of guile. 

Be he to me. Shaiefpcarie’s Richard III. 

Grave; folemn. 

O God ! if my deep prayers cannot appeafe thee, 

But thou wilt be aveng’d on my mifdeeds, 

Yet execute thy wrath on me alone. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

Nor awful Phoebus was on Pindus heard 
With deeper filcnce, or with more regard. Dryden’ s Silenius. 
Dark coloured. 

With deeper brown the grove was overfpread. Dryd. Fab. 
Having a great degree of ftilnefs, or gloom, or fadnefs. 
Their deep poverty abounded into the riches of their libe- 
rality. 2 Cor. viii. 2: 

And the Lord God caufcd a deep fleep to fall upon Adam. 

Gen. ii. 21. 

Bafs ; grave in found. 

The founds made by buckets in a well, are deeper 
and fuller than if the like pcrcuflion were made in the open 
air. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory, N®. 152. 

Deep. n.f. [from the adjeCtive.] 

1. The fea; the main ; the abyfs of waters; the ocean. 

Yet we did lift up our hearts and voices to God above, 
who lheweth his wonders in the deep. Bacon’s New Atlantis. 
What earth in her dark bowels could not keep 
From greedy man, lies fafer in the deep. Waller. 

Whoe’er thou art, whom fortune brings to keep 
Thefe rites of Neptune, monarch of the deep. Popes Odyff. 

2. The moft folemn or ftill part. 

There want not many that do fear. 

In deep of night, to walk by this Herne’s oak. Shakefpcare. 
The deep of night is crept upon our talk. Shak. Jul. C<tf. 
Virgin face divine. 

Attracts the haplcfs youth through ftormsand waves. 

Alone in deep of night. Philips. 

To De epen. v. a. [from deep.] 

1. To make deep ; to fink far below the furfacc. 

The city of Rome would receive a great advantage from 
the undertaking, as it would raife the banks and deepen the bed 
of the Tiber. AddiJ'on’s Travels. 

2. To darken ; to cloud ; to make dark. 

You muft deepen your colours fo, that the orpiment may 
be the higheft. Pcacham on Drawing. 

3. To make fad or gloomy. See DEEP. adj. 

Her gloomy prefence faddens all the feene. 

Shades cv'ry flow’r, and darkens ev’ry green. 

Deepens the murmurs of the falling floods. 

And breathes a browner horror on the woods. Pope. 

Deep-mouthed, adj. [deep and mouth.] Having a hoarfc and 
loud voice. 

Huntfinan, I charge thee, tender well my hounds ; 

And couple Clowder with the deep-mouth’ d Brach. Shakefp. 

Behold theEnglifti beach 
Pales in the flood with men, with wives and boys, 

hofe fhouts and claps outvoice that deep-mouth' d fea. Shah 
I hen toils for bcafts, and lime for birds were found. 

And deep-mouth’ d dogs did foreft walks furround. Dryden. 

Hills, dales, and forefts far behind remain, 

W hile the warm feent draws on the deep-msuth’d train. Gay. 
'thoug^u SING 0<i i and Contemplative; loft in 

But he deep-mufmg o’er the mountains ftray’d, 
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Through maz y thickets of the woodland fliadc. Pope s Odyff 

De'eply. adj. [from deep.] 

1. To a great depth ; far below the furface. 

Fear is a paflion that is moft deeply rooted in our natures, 
and flows immediately from the principle of fclf-prefcrvation. 

7 illotfon, berm. 1. 

Thofe impreflions were made when the brain was more 
fufeeptive of them : they have been deeply engraven at the 
proper feafon, and therefore they remain. Watts’s Improvement . 

2. With great ftudy or fagacity ; not fupcrficially ; not care- 

lcfly ; profoundly. . . r , 

3. Sorrowfully; folemnly ; with a great degree of fenoulncfs or 

fadnefs. .. , ... 

He fighed deeply in his fpirit. Mark vm. 12. 

Klockins fo deeply hath fworn ne’er more to come 

In bawdy- houfe, that he dares not go home. Donne. 

Upon the deck our careful general flood. 

And deeply mus’d on the fuccceding day. Dryd. Ann. Mirab. 

4. With a tendency to darknefs of colour. 

Having taken of the deeply red juice of buckthorn berries, 
I let it drop upon white paper. Beyle on Colours. 

5. In a high degree. - 

To keep his promife with him, he had deeply often led both 
his nobles and people. Bacon's henry \ If. 

De'epness. n.f. [(torn deep.] Entrance far below the furface ; 
profundity ; depth. 

Cazzianer fet forward with great toil, by reafon of the 
dteptiefs of the way and heavinefs of the great ordnance. 

Knolles’s Hijlory of the Turks. 

Some fell upon ftony places, and they withered, becaufe 
they had no deepnefs of earth. Matt, sc iii 5. 

Deer. n.f. [beop, Saxon; thier. Teuton ick ; 6?;, Greek.] 
That clafs of animals which is hunted for venilon, contain- 
ing many fubordinate fpecics. 

You have beaten my men, killed my deer, and broke open 
my lodge. Shakefpcare’ s Merry Wives of Windfor. 

The pale that held my lovely deer. Waller. 

To DEFA'CE. v. a. [defaire, French.] To deftroy ; to raze; 
to ruin ; to disfigure. 

Fatal this marriage. 

Defacing monuments of conquer’d France, 

Undoing all. Shakefpcare’ s Henry VI. p. ii. 

Pay him fix thoufand, and deface the bond. Shakefpcare. 

Whofe ftatues, freezes, columns broken lie, 

And, though defac'd, the wonder of the eye. 

One nobler wretch can only rife ; 

’Tis he whofe fury fhall deface 

The ftoick’s image in this piece. 

Defa'cement. n.J. [from deface.] Violation; 
rafure; abolition; deftruCtion. 

But what is this image, and how is it defaced ? The poor 
men of Lyons will tell you, that the image of God is purity ; 
and the defacement , fin. Bacon's Holy War. 

Defa'cer. n.f. [from deface.] Deftroyer; aboliftier; vio- 
lates 

That foul defacer of God’s handywork. 

Thy womb let loofe, to chafe us to our graves. Sh. R. III. 

Defa'ilance. n.f. [defaillance, French.] Failure; mifear- 
riage: a word not in ufe. 

The affections were the authors of that unhappy defai- 
lance. Glanv. Sceif. c. 2. 

To DEFA'LCATE. v.a. [from falx f aids, a fickle ; defalqUtr , 
French.] To cut off; to lop; to take away part of a pen- 
fion or falarv. It is generally ufed of money. 

Defalcation, n.f [from defalate.] Diminution; abate- 
ment ; excifion of any part of a cuftomary allowance. 

The tea table is fet forth with its cuftomary bill of fare, 
and without Any defalcation. Addfon's Spectator, N 0 . 487. 

To Defa'lk. v.a. [See DEFALCATE.] To cutoff; to 
lop away. 

What he defalks from fome infipid fin, is but to make fome 
other more guftful. Decay of Piety. 

Defama'tion. n f. [from defame.] The a£l of defaming or 
bringing infamy upon another; calumny; reproach ; cenfure ; 
detraction. 

Defamation is the uttering of reproachful fpeeches, or con- 
tumelious language of any one, with an intent of raifing an 
ill fame of the party thus reproached ; and this extends to 
writing, as by defamatory libels ; and alfo to deeds, as by re- 
proachful poftures, figns and geftures. Ayliffe's Paremtn. 

Be filcnr, and beware, if fuch you fee ; 

’Tis defamation but to fay, that’s he Drydev’s Jim. Sat. 

Many dark and intricate motives there arc to detraction 
and defamation, and many malicious fpies are fearching into 
the aCtions of 


Dryden. 

Prior. 
injury j 


Defamatory. 


a great man. AddiJ'on's Spectaio > , N°. z j 6. 
adj. [from defame.] Calumnious; tending to 


defame; unjuftly ccnforious ; libellous; falfely fatirical. 
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rnciis ; to cenfure falfely in publick; to deprive of honour; 
to difhonour by reports ; to Jibe! ; to calumniate ; to deilroy 
reputation by either adts or words. 

I heard the defaming of many. f er . X x. i o. 

I hey live as if they profclled Chriftianity merely in piuht, 
to defame it. DtiU) 0 r p ia 

My guilt thy growing virtues did defame. 

My blacknefs blotted thy unblcmilh’d name. Dryden’s /£'«. 

Defame, n.f [from the vcrb.J Difgrace; difhonour. 

Many doughty knights he in his days 
Had done to death. 

And hung their conquer’d arms for more defame 
On gallowtrees. Fairy Queen, b. ii. cant. ; .fan. 26. 

Defa'mer. n. f [from defamc.~\ One that injures the repu- 
tation of another ; a detracter ; a calumniator. 

It maybe a ufeful trial of the patience of the defamed, yet 
the defamer has not the lefs crime. Government of the I on? tie. 

To DEFA'TIGATE. <7. [defatigo, Latin.] To weary ; to 

tire - Dia. 

De fatiga'tion. n. f. [ defatigatio, Latin.] Wearinefs; 
fatigue. ' ' Dhl. 

DEhA L LT. n. f. [ defaut , French.] 

1. Omiflion of that which we ought to do ; ncgledl. 

2 . Crime; failure; fault. 

Sedition tumbled into England more by the default of go- 
vernors than the peoples. Haywood. 

VVc that know what ’tis to faff and pray, 

Are penitent for your default to-day. Shak. Com. of Errours. 

Let me not rafhly call in doubt 
Divine predidlion : what if all foretold 
Had been fulfill’d, but through mine own default , 

Whom have I to complain of, but myfelf ? Alt It. Agoniftes. 
Partial judges we are of our own excellencies, and other 
mens defaults. Swift. 

3. Defedt ; want. 

In default of the king’s pay, the forces were laid upon the 
fubjedt. Davies 01 Ireland. 

Cooks could make artificial birds and fifties, in dejm It of 
the real ones. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

a. [In law.} Non-appearance in court at a day affigned. Cowel. 

I’o Defa'ilt. v. a. [from the noun.] To fail in perform- 
ing any contract or ftipulation ; to forfeit by breaking a 
contract. 

DEFE ASANCE. n. f. [dcfiifance, French.] 

J. I he act of annulling or abrogating any contract or ftipu- 
lation. 

2. D feafanee is a condition annexed to an act ; as to an obli- 

gation, a rccognifance, or ltatute, which performed by the 
obligee, or the cognizec, the adt is difabled and made void, 
as if it had never been done. Cuwel. 

3. The writing in which a defeafance is contained. 

4 A defeat ; conqucft ; the adt of conquering ; the flate of 
being conquered. Obfolete. 

That hoary king, with all his train. 

Being arrived, where that champion flout. 

Alter his toe’s defeafance, did remain. 

Him goodly greets, and fair does entertain. Fairy Queen. 

Dffe'a-ible. adj. [from dfairc, Fr. to make void.] That 
which may be annulled or abrogated. 

He came to the crown by a defcafth.e title, fo was never 
well fettled. Davies on belaud. 

DEFEAT, n. f. [from defaire , French.] 

j. 'I 'he overthrow of an army. 

End MaiJb' rough’s work, and finilh the defeat. Addifn. 

2. Adt of deftrudtion ; deprivation. 

A king, upon whole life 

A damn’d defeat was made. Shalejpeare's Hamlet. 

To Defe'at. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1 . To overthrow. 

Ye gods, ye make the weak moll ftrong ; 

Therein, ye gods, ye tyrants do defeat. Shake', ful. Ca far. 
They invaded Ireland, and were defeated by the lord 
Mountjoy. Bacon on the IF'ar with Spain. 

2. To fruflrate. 

'Fo his accufations 

He pleaded flill not guilty, and alleg’d 

Many fharp reafons to defeat the law. Sbalef. Henry VIII. 

Death, 

Then due by fentcnce when thou did’ft tranfgrefs. 

Defeated of his feizurc, many days, 

Giv’n thee of grace. A; ill on's Paradife I ofl, b. i. /. 254. 

Difcovcr’d, and defeated of your prey. 

You fkulk’d. Dryden's Virg. P ajl ?. 

He finds himfclf n-turally to dread a fuperior living, that 
can defeat all his defigns, and difappoint all his hopes. 'Tillolfon. 

7. To abolifh. 

Defe'ature. n.f [from de and feature .] Change of feature; 
alteration of countenance. 

Grief hath chang’d me. 

And careful hours, with time’s deformed hand. 

Hath written ftrati. c d features in my face. Shaktfp care. 

To DE FECATE, v a. f dcfeeco, Latin. j 


ray 

amber. 

The blood is not 
mains muddy. 
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1. To purge liquors from lees or foulncfs ; to purify; to cleanf 
I practifed a way to defecate the dark and muddy oil % 

, K . . H 'My of Firrmef 

fufnciently defecated os clarified, but re- 

H Provide a bra „„ 

Inflext ; feif-taught and voluntary flies 
I he defecated liquor, through the vent 
Afccnding; then, by downward tract convey’d. 

Spouts into fubjedt vcfiels, lovely clear. Philo 

2. Fo purify Irom any extraneous or noxious mixture • to rU, 

to brighten. ’ ar; 

We defecate the notion from materiality, and abftract quan- 
tity, place, anti all kind of corporeity from it. Glam-. Scepf 
VVe are puzzled with contradictions, which are no abfur- 
ditics to defecate faculties. Glanv. Scef. (m , * 

De'fecate. adj. [from the verb.] Purged from lees or 
foulnefs. 

This liquor was very defecate, and of a pleafing golden 

coIour - Boyle's Spring of the dir 

Defeca'tjon. n.f. [dfercatio, Latin.] Purification; the act 
of clearing or purifying. 

The fpleen and liver are obftrinfted in their offices of def,. 
cati n, whence vicious and dreggilh blood. Dante, on l vail 

DEFECT, n.f. [defeau , Latin.] ' " Jm ' 

1. Want; abfcncc of fomething neccflary; infuffieiency; the 
fault oppofcd to fuperfluity. 

Errors have been corrcdtcd, and d.feBs fupplied. Davits. 

Had this ftrange energy been lets, 

DefeB had been as iatal as cxcefs. Black more's Creation. 

2 . Failing; want. 

Oft ’tis fecn 

Our mean fecures us, and our mere defea s 

Prove our commodities S ha iefp care’s King Lear. 

3. A fault; miftake; error. 

We had rather follow the pcifeflions of them whom we 
like not, than in defeBs rcltmble them whom we love. Looker. 

You praife yourfelf. 

By laying defeat of judgment tome. Sbakef. Ant. and Chop. 

Trull not yourfelf ; but your defeBs to know, 

Make ufe of ev’ry friend — and ev’ry foe. Pope's Efay. 

4. Any natural imperfedtion ; a biemilh ; a failure. 

Men, through fome dcfcB in the organs, want words, yet 
fail not to exprefs their univerfal ideas by figns. Dyke. 

To Defe'ct. v. n. [from the noun.] To be deficient ; to fall 
Iliort of ; to fail. Obfolete. 

Some loft themfclves in attempts above humanity, yet the 
enquiries of molt defeBcd by the way, and tired within the 
fober circumference of knowledge. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Defectibi'lity. n.f. [from dcfcBible.] The flate of failing; 
deficiency; imperfection. 

The corruption of things corruptible depends upon the in- 
trinfecal defeBibility of the connection or union of the parts of 
things corporeal, which is rooted in the very nature of the 
things. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

Deee'c 1 ible. adj [from dcfcB. ] 

1. Imperfect; deficient; wanting. 

The extraordinary perfons, thus highly favoured, were for 
a great part of their lives in a defeBibte condition. Hale. 

Defe'ction. n.f [defeBio, Latin.] 

1. Want; failure. 

2. A falling away ; apoflacy. 

This dfeBion and falling away from God was firft found in 
angels, and afterwards in men. Raleigh’s I. if cry of the II Md. 

If we fail away after tailing of th* good word ot God, liovv 
criminal mud fuch a defeBion be ? Atterb-ry's Sermons. 

But there is more evil owing to our original defeBion from 
God, ar.d the foolilh and evil difpofitions that arc found in 
fallen man. IVatts's Logick. 

3. An abandoning of a k ng, or flate; revolt. 

He was diverted and draw'll from hence by the general de- 
feBion of the whole realm Davies on Inland. 

Neither can this he meant of evil governours or tyrants, 
but of fome perverfenefs and defeBion in the very nation it- 
fclf. ” Bacon's Holy li ar. 

Defective, adj. [from defeBivus, Latin ] 

1. Full of defects; imperfedt ; not lufficient ; not adequate to 
the purpofe. 

It fubjedts them to all the difeafes depending upon i defu- 
tire projedtile motion of the blood. Arbuthnot on /flimenti. 

It will very little help to cure my ignorance, that this isth# 
hell of four or five hypothefes propofed, which arc all «*' 
feBive. _ 

If it rend rs us perfect in one accompfifbmcnt, it genera ) 
leaves us deJ'eBrve in anothep. Addijon’s Spectator, N°. 255* 

2 . Faulty; vitious; hlimeable. . . 

Our tragedy writers have been notorioufly dtfeBsve ' in 
giving proper fentiments to the perfons they introduce, f -!/• 

Defe'ciive or deficient Nouns [in grammar.] In dec ina 
s, or fuch as want a number, or fome particular ca e. 

A verb which wants fome 0 


nouns 

Defective Verb [in grammar.] 
its tenfes 


Defe'ctivene sJ - 


2 


DEF 


DEF 




Want ; the ftate of 2. 


Defective mess. n.f. [from defeBive.~\ 
being imperfedt ; faultincfs. 

The lownefs often opens the building in breadth, or the 
defcBivenefs of fome other particular makes any fmgie part 
appear in perfection. Addijon’s Remarks on Fifty. 

DEFENCE. n.f. [ defenfio , Latin J 

1 . Guard ; protedtion ; fecurity. 

Rchoboam dwelt in Jcrufalem, and built cities for defence 
in Judah. 2 Chro. ii. 5 - 

The Lord is your protection and ftrong ftay, a defence from 
heat, and a cover from the fun. hccluf xxxiv. 1 6. 

Be thou my ftrong rock for an lioufe of defence to fave 
me. Pf xxxi. 2. 

Againft all this there feems to be no defence, but that of 
fupporting one cftablilhed form of doctrine and difeipline. Sw. 

2 . Vindication ; juftification ; apology. 

Alexander beckoned with his hand, and would have made 
his defence unto the people. ABs xix. 3 3 . 

The youthful prince 

With fcorn replied, and made this bold defence. Dryden. 

3. Prohibition : this is a fenfe merely French. 

Severe defences may be made againft wearing any linnen 
under a certain breadth. Temple. 

4. Refiftance. 

5. [In law.] The d fendant’s reply after declaration produced. 

6. [In fortification.] The part that flanks another work. 
Defe'nc B 1. ess. adj. [from defence ] 

1. Naked; unarmed ; unguarded; not provided with defence; 
unprepared. 

Captain or colonel, or knight in arms, 

Whofc chance on thefe defeneclefs doors may feize. 

If deed of honour did thee ever pleafe. 

Guard them, and him within protect from harms. Alilton. 

My filler is not fo defencelefs left 
As you imagine : fhe has a hidden ftrength 
Which you remember not. 

Ah me ! that fear 

Comes thund’ring back with dreadful revolution 

On my dfencelejs head. Milton’s P aradije Lofl, b. x. /. 815. 

On a Have difarm’d, 

Defencelefs, and lubmitted to my rage, 

A bafe revenge is vengeance on myfelf. Dryd. Don Sebajl. 

2. Impotent ; unable to make refiftance. 

Will fuch a multitude of men employ 
Their ftrength againft a weak defencelefs boy ? Addf. Ovid. 
To DEFE'ND. v. a. \defendo, Latin ; defendre, French. J 

1. To Hand in defence of; to protect; to fupport. 

There arofe, to defend Ifrael, Tola the fon of Puah. Judg. 
Deliver me from mine enemies, O my God : defend me 
from them that rife up againft me. Pf fix. 1. 

Hcav’n defend vour (ouls, that you think 
I will your fcrious and great bufinefs leant. Sha’eefp. Othello. 

2. To vindicate; to uphold ; to aftert ; to maintain. 

The queen on the throne, by God’s affiftance, is able to 
defend hcrfelf againft all her majefty’s enemies and allies put 
together. Swift’s Remarks on the Barrier Treaty. 

3. To fortify ; to fecure. 

And here th' accefs a gloomy grove defends. 

And here th’ 11 n navigable lake extends. ' Dryden’s /Ends. 

4. 7 o prohibit ; to forbid. [ defendre , French.] 

Where can you fay, in any manner, age, 

That ever God defended marriage ? 

O fons ! like one of us, man is become 
To know both good and evil, fince his tafte 
Of that defended fruit. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. xi. /. £6. 

is little pra£tifcd, and in fome places 


Milton. 


Chaucer. 


An afterter ; a vindicator. . . 

Undoubtedly thare is no w T ay fo effe£tual to betray the truth j 
as to procure it a weak defender. South s Sermons. 

3. [In law.] An advocate; one that defends another in a court 
of juftice. 

Defensa'tive. n.f. [from defence.'] 

1 . Guard ; defence. 

A very unfafe defenfative it is againft the fury of the lion, 
and furely no better than virginity, or blood royal, which 
Pliny doth place in cock-broth. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iii. 

If the bifhop has no other defenjatives but excommunica- 
tion, no other power but that of the keys, he may furrender 
up his paltoral ftaff. South’s Sermons. 

2 . [In furgery.J A bandage, plaiftcr, or the like, ufed to fecure 
a wound from o itward violence. 

Defeasible, adj. [from defence .] That may be defended. 

A field. 

Which nothing but the found of Hotfpur’s name. 

Did ieem to make dcfenfsble. Shakefpmre’ s Henry IV. p. ii. 
They mult make thcmfelvcs defcnfiblc, both againft the na- 
tives and againft ftrangers. Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 

Having often heard Venice reprefented as one of the molt 
defenjible cities in the world, I informed myfelf in what its 
ftrength confifts. Addiforis Remarks on Italy. 

2 . Juftifiable; right; capable of vindication. 

I conceive it very dcfcnpble to difarm an adverfary, and dif- 
ablc him from doing mifehief. Collier. 

DefeA'Ivi . adj. [defenff, Fr. from defendens, Latin.] 

1. That ferves to defend ; proper for defence ; not offenfive. 

He would not be purfuaded by danger to offer any offence, 
but only to Hand upon the belt defcnftve guard he could Sidney. 

My unpreparednefs for war, teftifies for me, that I am fet 
on the defenfjv e part. King Charles. 

Deferjive arms lay by, as ufelcfs here. 

Where mafly balls the neighbouring rocks do tear. LValler. 

2. In a ftate or pofture of defence. 

VV'hat ftood, recoil’d, 

Defcnftve fcarcc, or with pale fear furpriz’d. 

Fled ignominious. Milton. 

Defensive. n.J. [from the adjc£live.J 

1. Safeguard. 

Wars preventive upon juft fears, are true elefenftves, as 
well as on adtual invaiions. Bacon's IVar with Spain. 

2. State of defence 

His majefty, not at all difmayed, refolved to ftand upon 
the defetftvc only. Clarendon, b. viii. 

Defe'nsivelv. adv. [from defcnftve ] In a defenfive manner. 
Defe'nst. part, puff [from defence. ] Defended. Obfolete. 
Stout men of arms, and with their guide of power. 
Like i roy's old town, drferfi with Illion’s tow’r. Fairfax , 
I o DEbE'R. v.n. [from differ 0 , Latin.] 

1. To put oft ; to delay to adt. 

He will not long defer 
To vindicate the glory of his name 
Againft all competition, nor will long 
Endure it. Milton’s Agonijles, l. 473. 

Inure thyfelf by times to the love and practice of good 
der Ji^ for th- Ion :r thou lefrrejl to be acquainted \a ith t|icm, 
u V. 1:1, ' th; felf difoofed to them. Atterb. 
or regard to another’s opinion. 


defers 


Cell 


The ufe of 


defended by cuftoms or laws. Te!npU 2 . To refer to 

5. I o maintain a place, or caufc, againft thofe that attack it. 

Defe ndari.e. adj. [from defend ] That may be defended. 

Jl’Pr'VnAVT /I//.’ , .LA.. J. T t in ^ n - . 


I . > delay. 

i remis’d boon, the goddels cries, 
m e brightning in the eyes. Pope's Gdyffey, b. i. 
s this a m..tter to be deferred ’till a more conve- 
, ; ient lu _ ne of peace and lcifure. Swift. 

to leave to another’s judgment and deter- 
mination. 


adj. [from defends, Latin.] Defer.five; fit 


ror 


Defendant 
defence. 

Line and new repair our towns of war 
With men of courage, and with means defendant. Shakefp. 
Defendant, n. f [from the adjedtive.j 

1 . He that defends againft aflailants. 

T hole high towers, out of which the Romans might more 
conveniently hght with the defendants on the wall, thofe alfo 
were broken by his engines. IVilkins’s Math. Mag. 

2 . [In law.] I he perfon accufcd or fued. 

This is the day appointed for the combat, 

An n, reail 1 !l arc th ’ a PP e,lant and defendant. Shak. Henry VI. 

Plaintiff dog, and bear defendant. Hudibras 

DefeWr. n .f [defenfor, Latin.] 

• • One that defends ; a champion. 

You have the power ftill 
To banilh your defenders, ’till at length 
Your ignorance deliver you. 

As molt abated captives, to fome nation 
Tliat won you without blows. S ha kef core's Coriolar.us. 

tllou not mourn our pow’r employ’d in vain, 

Dryden. The 


, c commiflioners deferred the matter unto the earl of 

nan of authority in 
Ba.on's Henry VII. 


Northumberland, who was the principal man of authority in 
thofe partSr ... J — 


And the defenders of our city flain i 

Vol. L 


Deference, n.f. [ deference, French . ] 

1. Regard ; refpeft. 

Virgil could have excelled Varius in tragedy, and Horace in 
lyric poetry, but out of deference to his friends he attempted 
neit let. Dryden’s Jtticn. Dedicat. 

He may be convinced that he is in an error, by obferving 
hole pei Ions, for whofc w.fdom and goodnefs he has th? 
grcatelr deference, to be of a contrary fentiment. Swift 
Complaifance ; condefcenfion 

A natural roughnefs makes a man uncomplaifant to others - 

coSition's fr ““ f " ‘ hC,r d 

Suhmiflion. Facie. 

■ RENI - all J- ['tom deferens, ot defer- r - •— J 

up and down. J 


2. 




nos 


figures 


of 


6 iM 


pipes or concaves, 


"0, Latin.] T hat car- 

through which 
founds 
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founds pafs, or of other bodies deferent , conduce to the varietv 
and alteration of the found. Bacon's Sutural Hi/lory , N’ J . 22c. 

De fErent. n. f. [from the adjeftive.] '.That which carries ; 
that which conveys. 

it is certain, however it erodes the received opinion, that 
founds may be created without air, though air be the molt 
favourable deferent of founds. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

De'ferents [in furgery.] Certain vefl’els in the human body, 
appointed for the conveyance of humours from one place to 
another. ' Chambers. 

DEFI'ANCE. n.f [from deffi, French.] 

1 . A challenge ; an invitation to fight. 

f’he firey Tybalt, with his ("word prepar’d, 

Which, as be breath’d defiance to my ears, 

He fwung about his head. Shakcfpeare's Romeo and Julie 1 . 

Nor is it juft to bring 

A war, without a juft defiance made. Dry-den s hid. Emp. 

2. A challenge to make any impeachment good. 

3. Expreftion of abhorrence or contempt. 

I he Novatian herefy was very apt to attract well meaning 
fouls, who, feeing it bad fuch exprefs defiance to apoftacy, 
could not fufpeft that it was itfelf any defe&ion from the 
faith. Decay of Piety. 

No body will fo openly bid defiance to common fenfe, as to 
affirm viftble and direct contradictions. Locke. 

DEH'CIENCE. ) n.f. [from deficit, Latin.] Defect ; fail- 
DEFICIENCY. \ ing ; imperfection. 

Scaliger, finding a defeCt in the reafon of Ariftotle, intro- 
duceth one of no lefs deficiency himfelf. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Thou in thyfclf art perfeCt, and in thee 
Is no deficicnce found. Milton s Paradifc Lojl , b. viii 1 . 415. 
We fhall find, in our own natures, too great evidence of 
intellectual deficience, and deplorable confelfions of human 
ignorance. Glanv. Sceffi c. 3. 

What great deficience is it, if we come fhert of others ? 

Sj rat’s Sermons. 

The characters of comedy and tragedy are never to be 
made perfect, but always to be drawn with fome fpecks of 
frailty and deficience, fuch as they have been deferibed to us in 
hiftory. Dryden’s Dufrefnoy, Prefi 

2. Want; fomething lefs than is necefiary. 

What is to be confidcred in this cafe, is chiefly, if there 
be a fufficicnt fulnefs or deficiency of blood, for different me- 
thods are to be taken. Arbuthn t on Diet. 

There is no burden laid upon our pofterity, nor any defi- 
ciency to be hereafter made up by ourfclvcs, which has been 
our cafe in fo many other fubfidies. Addifon’s Freeholder. 

Deficient, adj. [deficient, from defido, Latin.] Failing; 
wanting; defective; imperfect. 

O woman ! belt are all things as the will 
Of God ordain’d them : his creating hand 
Nothing imperfeCt or deficient left. Milton s Paradifc Loft. 
Figures arc cither fimplc or mixed : the fimple be cither 
circular or angular ; and of circular, either complete, as cir- 
cles, or deficient , as ovals. ! Dot ton s ArchiteSi. 

Neither Virgil nor Homer were deficient in any of the 
former beauties. Dryden’s Fab. Pref. 

Several views, pofturcs, ftands, turns, limitations and ex- 
ceptions, and feveral other thoughts of the mind, for which 
we have either none, or very deficient names, are diligently to 
be ftudied. Locke. 

Deficient Verbs. See Defective Verbs. 

Defi'ctent Nouns. See Defective Nouns. 

Defi cient Numbers [in arithmefick] are thofe numbers whofe 
parts, added together, make lefs than the integer, whofe 
parts they arc. Chambers. 

Defi'er. n.f. [from drffi, French.] A challenger ; a con- 
temner; one that dares and defies. 

Is it not then high time that the laws ftiould provide, by 
the mod prudent and effcftual means, to curb thofe bold and 
infolcnt defiers of heaven. Tillotjon, Serm. 3. 

To DEFI LE, v. a. [apian. Sax. from ful, foul.] 

1. To make foul or impure; to make nafty or filthy ; to dirty. 

There is a thing, Harry, known to many in our land by 
the name of pitch : this pitch, as ancient writers do report, 
doth defile. Shdkefpeare' s Henry IV. p. i. 

He is juftly reckoned among the greateft prelates of this 
age, however his character may be defied by mean and dirty 
hands. Swift's Letter concerning the Sacramental Teji. 

2. 'I’o pollute; to make legally or ritually impure. 

That which dieth of itfelf he fhall not cat, to defile himfelf 
therewith. Lev. xxii. 8. 

Neither fhall he defile himfelf for his father. Lev. xx i. m. 

3. To corrupt chaftity ; to violate. 

Ev’ry object his oftencc revil’d, 

The hufband murder’d, and the wife d fil'd . Prior. 

4. To taint; to corrupt ; to vitiate ; to make guilty. 

Forg. tfidnefs of good turns, defiling of fouls, adultery end 
fh; melcfs uncleanncfs IViftl xiv. 2’:. 

(iod requires rather that we fhould die than defile ourfclvcs 
with impieties Stiilingj.eet.. 

Let not any inftanccs of fin defile your requefts. /l ake. 
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Defile, n.f [deffile, Fr. from file, a line of foldiers, w | )ic . 
is derived from fi/um, a thread ] A narrow patfiw, . • 11 

narrow pafs; a lane. 1 3 ’ a lon § 

I here is in Oxford a narrow defile, to ufe the rniiiia 
term, where the partilans uled to encounter. Addif. Soefi, /' 
DefFeement. n.f [from defile.] The ftatc of being' defS- 
the adt of defiling; naftinefs; pollution; coirupvon ; J c ! 


fedation. 


Luft, 


By unchafte looks, loofe geliures, and foul talk, 

Lets in defilement to the inward pails. f 

I lie unchafte arc provoked to fee their vice expofed j!i 
the chafte cannot rake into fuch filth without danger of ! 

Spectator, % l8fi * 

DhfFlI R. n.f [from defile.] One that deiiies ; a conumcr 
a violater. 

At the laft tremenduous day I fhall hold forth in mv ,, rms 
my much wronged child, and call aloud for vengeance on her 
deji.cr. Addifon's Guardian, i\ w 12 X 

Defi nable, adj. [from define.] 

1. I hat v. hich may be defined ; capable of definition/ 

1 he Supreme Nature we cannot otherwife define, than 
by faying it is infinite, as if infinite were definable, or infi- 
nity a fubjeft for our narrow underftanding. Dr dm. 

2. That which may be ascertained. 

Concerning the time of the end of the world, the queflion 
is, whether that time be defimb e or no. Burnet’s Theory. 

loDEMNE. v. a. [definio, L: at. definir, French.] 

1. I o give the definition ; to explain a thing bv its qualities and 
circumftances. 

Whofe lofs ean’ft thou mean, 

I hat do’ft fo well their miferics Jej: c ? Sidney, b. ii. 

Though defining bethoug' .t the proper way to make known 
the proper fignification, ye: there are fomc words that will 
not be defined. j_ ( j c 

2. To circumfcribe; to mark the limit; to bound. 

W hen the rings, or fome parts of them, appeared only 
black and white, they were very diliinft and well defined, and 
the blacknefs fccincd as intenfe as that of the central fp'ot. Neat. 

To Defi'ne. v. n. 1 o determine ; to decide ; to decree. 

'I he unjuft judge is rhe capital remover of landmarks, 
when he defincth amifs of lands and properties. Bacon, Eff, 57. 

Defi'ne r. n.J'. [from define.] One that explains; one that 
deferibes a thing by its qualities. 

Your God, forfooth, is found 
Incomprehenfible and infinite ; 

But is he therefore found ? Vain fearcher! no: 

Let your imperfeft definition fliow. 

That nothing you, the weak definer, know. Prior. 

DEFINITE, adj. [from definitus, Latin.] 

1. Certain; limited; bounded. 

Hither to your arbour divers times he repaired, and here, by 
your means, had the fight of the goddefs, who in a definite 
compafs can fet forth infinite beauty. Sidney, b. i. 

2. Exact ; precife. 

Ideots, in this cafe of favour, would 
Be wifely definite. Sbakefpeare's Cymbetine. 

In a charge of adultery, the accufer ought to fet lorth, in 
the accufatory libel or inquilition, which fucceeds in the place 
of accufation, fome certain and definite time. Ayliffe's Parerg. 

De finite, n. f. [from the adjective.] Thing explained or 
defined. 

If thefe things are well confidered, fpecial baftardy is no- 
thing elfe but the definition of the general ; and the general 
again, is nothing elfe but a definite of the fpecial. Ayliffe 

De'finiteness. n.f. [from definite.] Certainty; limited- 
nefs. DiB- 

Definition, n.f. [definitio, Latin ; definition, French.] 

1 . A fliort description of a thing by its properties. 

I drew my definition of poetical wit from my particular con- 
sideration of him ; for propriety of thoughts and words are 
only to be found in him ; and, where they arc proper, they 
will be delightful. Dr P l,u 

2. Decifion; determination. 

3. [In iogick.j The explication of the effencc of a thing cy 

its kind and difference. . 

What is man? Not a reafonable animal merely; for 12 
is not an adequate and dill 


iftinguifttiug definition . Bentley’s Strir. 
vitivus, Latin. J Determinate; poh- 


DiFi'nitive. adj. [definitions 
tivc ; exprefs. 

Other authors write often dubioufly, even in m2tt ^ s . wn ,^ 
in is expected a drift and definitive truth. Browns rug. • 
I make haftc to the calling and comparting of 1 lc " ^ 

work, being indeed the very definitive fum of this art, to 
tribute ufctully and gracefully a well chofen plot- fr 

Defi nitively, adv. [from definitive.] Politively; CLl 
ly ; exprelly. 

Definitively thus I anfwer you : 

Y'our love deferves my thanks ; but my delcrt, tjj 

Unmcritablc, Ihuns your high requeft. Shakejp. f ^ 
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That Metheufalah was the longcft lived, of all the chil- 
dren of Adam, we need not grant ; nor is it definitively let 
down by Mofe. Brown's Vulgar Errours, l>. vi. c. 6. 

j ellarm.iie faith, hecaufc we think that the body of Chr.lt 
m.tv be in manv places at once, locally and vtfibly ; therefore 
vvef.iy and hold, that the fame body maybe circumfcriptive.y 
and definitively in more places at once. 

De 1 NITIVENESS. n.f. [from definitive.] Decifivcnefs. Lta. 
DeflaurabFlitv. n.J. [from defingro, Latin.] Combuiti- 
bilir v ; t!ic quality of taking fire, and burning totally away. 

Wc have been forced to fpend much more time than the 
Opinion of the ready defiagrabiiity, if I may lo fpeak, of falt- 
petre did beforehand permit us to imagine. Boyle on Salt f die. 
Def a'grable. adj. [ftom defiagro, Lat.] Having the qua- 
lity of waftin" away wholly in fire, without any remains. 

Our chymical oils, fiippofing that they were cxaftly pure, 
yet they would be, as the heft fpirit of wine is, but the more 
inflammable and defiagrab'e. Boyle s Scept. Chym. 

Deflagra tion. n.J. [defiagratio, Latin.] 

A term frequently made ufe of in chymiftry, for letting fire 
to f -viral things in their preparation ; as in making /Ethiops 
with fire, with fal prunella*, and many others. Sjidncy. 

The true reafon, therefore, why that paper is not burned 
by the flam? that plays about it, feems to be, that the aqueous 
part of the fpirit of wine, being imbibed by the paper, keeps 
it fo moift, that the flame of the fulphufcous parts rtf the fame 
fpirit cannot laften on it; and thcreiorc, when the deflagration 
is over, you fhall always find the paper moift ; and tometimes 
we have found it fo moift, that the flame of a candle would 
not readily light it. Logie. 

To DEFLE'CT. v.n [defied 0, Latin.] To turn afide ; to 
deviate from a true courfe, or right fine. 

At fome parts of the Azotes the needle dcfle&eib not, but 
licth in the true meridian : on the other fide of the Azores, 
and this fide of the Equator, the North point of the needle 
whcelcth to the Weft. Browns Vulgar Errours. 

Ariling beyond the Equator, it nraketh northward almoft 
fifteen degrees ; and defier ing after weftward, without mean- 
ders, continueth a ftrait courfe about forty degrees. Brown. 
For did not fome from a ftrait courfe defied. 

They could not meet, they could no world creel. Bin. km. 
Defle'ction. n.J. [fiom defied c, Latin.] 

1. Deviation; the aft of turning afide. 

Needles incline to the South on the other fide of the 
Equator; and, at the very line or middle circle, ftand 
without defiedion. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. 2. c. 2. 

2. A turning afide, or out of the way. 

3. [In navigation.] The departure of afltip ftom its true courTe. 

1 Jeflf.'xure. n.J'. [from defied 0, Latin.] A bending down ; 

a turning afide, or out of the way. Did. 

Defloration, n.f. [defloration, Fr. from defioratus, Lat.] 

1. The act of deflouring; the taking away of a woman’s vir- 
ginity. 

2. A fcleftion of. that which is moft valuable. 

The laws of Normandy are, in a great meafure, the defio- 
ration of the Englifh laws, and a tranfeript of them. Dale. 
To DEFLO UR v. a. [defiorer, French.] 

1. To ravifh ; to take away a woman’s virginity. 

As is the luft of an cimuch to defiour a virgin, fo is he that 
executcth judgment with violence. Eecluf. xx. 4. 

Now will 1 hence to feck my lovely Moor, 

And let my fplcenful Tons this trull defiour. Shakef. Fit. And. 

2. To take away the beauty and grace of any thing. 

How on a I’udden loft. 

Defac'd, defiour d, and now to death devote ! Milt. Pa. Lfi. 
If lie di/d young, he died innocent, and before the fwcet- 
nefs of his foul was defioured and ravifhed from him, by the 
flames and follies of a froward age. Taylor's Ride of living holy. 
Df.flo'urer. n.f. [from defiour.] A raviflier ; one that takes 
away virginity. 

I have often wondered, that thofe deflowers of innocence, 
though dead to all the fentiments of virtue ami honour, arc 
not reftrained by humanity. Addifon's Guardian. 

Deflu'ous. adj. [dejiuus, Latin.] 

1. That flows down. 

2. T hat falls off. 

Deflu'xion. n.J. [defluxio, Latin.] A defluxion ; a flowing 
down of humours. 

Wc fee that taking cold moveth loofenefs, by contraction 
of the (kin and outward parts ; and fodoth cold likewifecaufe 
rheums and effluxions from the head. Bacon's Natural Hifln t. 
Defi.y'. adv. [from deft.] Dcxteroufiy ; (kilfully. Ob- 
foletc. Propcrlv deftly. 

Lo, how finely the graces can it foot 
To the inftrument ; 

They dauncen defy, and fingen footc. 

In their merriment. Spenfer's Pajlorah. 

Defoeda'tion. n.f. [from de fee this, Lat.] The aft of nmkine 
filthy ; pollution. 

What native, unextinguilbable beauty muft be imprtffod 
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and Inftihftfed through the whole, which the defa-dationbf ft* 
many parts bv a bad printer, and a worfc editor, could not 
hinder from liiining forth. Bentley's Pnfac to AM on. 

Deforcement. n.J' [from force.] A withnolJingo an 
and tenements by force from the right owner. 

To DEFO RM. v. a. [defonno, Latin.] 

1 . To disfigure ; to make ugly ; to f poil the form of any thing. 

1 that am curtail’d oF this iair proportion, 

Cheated of feature by diffembling nature. 

Deform'd , unfinifti’d, Cent before my time 

Into this breathing world, fcarce half made up. Sh. A. HI. 

Wintry blafls , 

Deform the year delightlefs. Thom fin's If inter. 

2. To difttonour ; to make ungraceful. 

Old men with dull deform'd their hoary hair. Dryd hob. 
Defo'rm. adj. [deformis, Latin] Ugly; disfigured; eft an 
irregular form. 

1 did proclaim, 

That whofo kill’d that monfter moft dcfvnii 

fhould have mine only daughter to his dame. Fairy ^uten. 

So fpake the gricfly terror ; and in fliape. 

So fpoaking and fo threatning, grew tenfold 
More dreadful and deform'. Milton's F aradije Lojl , b. it- 
Sight fo deform, what heart of rock could long 
Dry-cv’d behold. Milton s P aradije Lofl , b. xi. f. 494 - 
Dif rma'tlon. n.f. [ defer matio , Latin.] A defacing; a 
disfiguring. 

Defo'rmedlv. adv. [from deform.] Jn an ugly manner. 
Defo'rmedness. n.J. [from deformed.] Uglinefs; a di!- 
ngreeable form. 

Defo'rmity. n.f [ deformitas , Latin.] 

1. Uglinefs; iU-iavouredncfs. 

I, in this weak piping time of peace, 

Have no delight to pafs away the time, 

Unlefs to fpy my fhadow in the fun. 

And defcant on mine own el fortuity. Shakeflearc’s Rich. 111- 
Proper deformity feems not in the fiend 
So horrid as in woman. Shakefpeare f King Lear. 

Where fits deformity to mock my fodv, 

To ftupc my legs of an unequal fizc ; 

To difpreportion me in every part. Shakejp. Henry VI. /. iii. 

Why ftiould not man, 

Retaining {bill divine fimilitude 
In part, from fuch deformities be free, 

And, for bis maker’s image lake, exempt? Milt. Pa. Lojl. 

2. Ridiculoufnefs ; the quality of fomething worthy to be 
laughed at. 

In comedy there is fomewhat more of the worfe likenefs 
to be taken, bccaule it is often to produce laughter, which is 
occafioncd by the fight of feme deformity. Dryd. Pref. Dufref. 

3. Irregularity ; inordinatenefs. 

No glory is more to be envied than that of dud reforming 
cither church or ftatc, when' deform’ ties arc fuch, that the per- 
turbation and novelty arc not like to exceed the benefit of 
reforming. King Charles. 

4. Difiionour ; difgrace. 

Defo'rsor. n.f. [from force- r, French.] One that overcomes 
and cafteth out by force. A law term. Blount. 

To DEFRA'UD. *;•. a. [defraudo, Latin,] 'Fo rob or deprive 
by a wile or trLk ; to cheat; to cozen ; to deceive; to be- 
guile. With of before the thing taken by fraud. 

That no man go beyond and defraud his brother in any 
matter, becaufe that the I ord is the avenger of all fuch, as 
wc alfo have forewarned you and teftified. Thef. iv. 6. 

My fon, defraud not the poor of his living, and make not 
the needy eyes to wait long. Eceluf. iv. 1. 

They feem, after a fort, even to mourn, as being injured 
and defrauded of their right, when places, not fanftified as 
they arc, prevent them unneceffarily in that pre-eminence and 
honour. Hooker, b. v. f. ib. 

Then they, who brothers better claim difown. 

Expel their parents, and ufurp the throne; 

Defraud their clients, and, to lucre fold. 

Sit brooding on unprofitable gold. Dryden’s Ain. 6 . 

But now lie feiz’d Brifeis’ heav’nly charms, 

A nd of my valour’s prize defrauds my arms. Pope's Iliad. 

I here is a portion of our lives which every wife man 
may juftly referve for his own particular ufe, without de- 
frauding his native country. Dryden’s Dedicat. to King Arthur. 
Defra'uder. n.f [ftom defraud.] A deceiver ; one that 
cheats. 

The profligate in morals grow feverc, 

Defrauders juft, and fycophants fincere. Blaeknn Creation. 

I O DEFRA'Y. V . a. {defrayer, French.] To bear the charges 
ot ; to difeharge expcnces. 

He would, out of his own revenue, defray the charges be- 
longing to the facrificcs. 2 Mac. ix. 1 6. 

It is eafy, Irencus, to lay a charge upon any town ; but to 
forefee how the fame may be anfwcred and defrayed, is tlut 
chief part of good advifement. Spenfer 's State of Ireland. 

It 
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It is long fincc any ftrangcr arrived in this part, and there- 
fore take ye no care; the ftate will defray you all the time 
you ftay ; neither fhall you flay one day the lefs for that. Bacon. 
Defray kr. n.J. [from defray .] One that difeharges ex- 
pences. 

Defra ym ent. n.f. [from defray . ] I lie payment of expences. 
DLh 1. adj. [hasp:, Saxon ] Obfolete. 

1. Neat; handrome; fpruce. 

2. Proper; fitting. 

\ ou go not the way to examine : you mult call the watch 
that arc their accufers. 

—V ca, marry, that s the deftefi way. Shak, Much ado about N. 

3. Ready ; dexterous. 

Loud fits of laughter feiz’d the guefts, to fee 
The limping god fo deft at his new miniftry. Dryd. Iliad. 

The wanton calf may (kip with many a bound. 

And my cur. Tray, play defiejl feats around. Gay’s Pa/ 1 . 
Deftly, adv. [from deft. J Obfolete. 

1. Neatly; dexteroufiy. 

2. In a (kilful manner. 

Come, high or low, 

T hyfelf and office deftly (how. Shakefpeare s Macbeth. 

Young Colin Clout, a lad of pccrly meed, 

Pull well could dance, and deftly tune the reed. Gav’s Pa/I. 
DEFU'NC I . ad;, [defuntius, Latin.] 

1. Dead; deceafed. 

I therefore beg it not. 

To pleafe the palate of my appetite ; 

Nor to comply with heat, the young affe&s. 

In me defunti, and proper fatisfa&ion. Shakefp. Othel'o. 
Here entity and quiddity, 

"T he fouls of defunti bodies fly. Hudibras. 

Defunct, n.f [from the adje&ive.] One that is deceafed; 
a dead man, or woman. 

Nature doth abhor to make his couch 
With the defunti, < r deep upon the dead. Shalef. C ymbelinc. 
In many of thefe cafes the fearchers are able to report the 
opinion of the phyfician who was with the patient, as they 
receive the fame from the friends of the defunti. Graunt. 
Defu'ncyion n.f [from defunct.] Death. 

Nor did the French poflefs the Salique land, 

Until four hundred one and twenty years 
After dcfunclion of kingPharamond. Shakefpeare' s Hen. V. 
To DEI Y 1 . v. a. [ differ , Kr. from de fide decedere, or Come like 
phrafe, to fall from allegiance to rebellion, contempt, or 
infult.] 

1. To call to combat ; to challenge. 

I once again 

Defy thee to the trial of mortal fight. Milton's Agonijlcs, 
Where feek retreat, now innocence is fled ! 

Safe in that guard, 1 durft even hell defy ; 

Without it, tremble now, when hcav’n is nigh. Dryden. 

Agis, the Lycian, ftepping forth with pride, 

To fingle fight the boldeft foe defy d. Dryden’s /En. 

2. To treat with contempt; to flight. 

I do know 

As many fools that (land in better place, 

Garnifh’d like him, that for a trickfy word 
Defy the matter. Shakefpeare’ s Merchant of Venice. 

Defy', n.f. [from the verb.] A challenge; an invitation to 
fight. 

At this the challenger, with fierce defy , 

His trumpet founds; the challeng'd makes reply : 

With clangour rings the field, refounds the vaulted (ky. Dryd. 
Defy'kr. n.f. [from defy.] A challenger; one that invites 
to fight. 

God may, fomc time or other, think it the concern of his 
juftice, and providence too, to revenge the affronts put upon 
them by fuch impudent defyers of both, as neither believe a 
God, nor ought to be believed by man. South's Sermons. 
Dece'neracy. n. f [from (/generation Latin.] 

1 . A departing from the virtue of our anceftors. 

2. A forfaking of that which is good. 

’Tis true, we have contracted a great deal of weaknefs 
and impotency by our wilful degeneracy from goodnefs; but 
that grace, which the gofpcl offers to us for our affiftance, is 
fufficient for us. Tillotfon, Serm. 6. 

The ruin of a (late is generally preceded by an univerfal 
degeneracy of manners, and contempt of religion, which is 
entirely our cafe at prefent. Swift. 

3. Meannefs. 

There is a kind of fluggifh refignation, as well as poornefs 
and degeneracy of fpirit, in a ftate of flavery. Addifon. 

To DEGE'NERATE. v. n. [ degenerate , Lat. degenerer, Fr. 
degener ar, Spanifh.J 

1. To fall from the virtue of anceftors. 

2. To fall from a more noble to a bale ftate. 

When wit trani’grefleth decency, it degenerates into info- 
lence and impiety. Tillotfon , Sermon 2. 

3. To fall from its kind ; to grow wild or bafe. 

Moll of thofc fruits that ufc to be grafted, if they be fet of 
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kernels or (tones, degenerate. Bacon s Natural Hifiory. N° 
Dege'nerate. adv. [from the verb ] ^ 

1. Unlike his anceftors ; fallen from the virtue and merit of hi 
anceftors. 

Thou art like enough 
T o fight againft me under Piercy’s pay ; 

T o dog his heels, and curt’fy at his frowns, 

T o fhow how much thou art degenerate. Shakefp. Hen. IV 
V et thou haft greater caufe to be 
A (ham’d of them, than they of thee ; 

Degenerate from their ancient brood. 

Since firft the court allow’d them food. 

2. Unworthy; bafe. 

So all fhall turn degen’rate, all deprav’d ; 

Juftice and temperance, truth, and faith forgot ! 

One m.n except. Milton’s Paradifie Lojl , b. xi. /. 8:6. 
When a man fo far becomes degenerate as to quit the prin- 
ciples of human nature, and to be a noxious creature, there 
is commonly an injury done fome perfon or other. Locke. 
Degenerateness. n.f. [from degenerate .] Degeneracy; a 
being grown wild ; out of kind. ~ py\ a% 

Degener a / tion. n.f. [from degenerate .] 

1. A deviation from the virtue of one’s anceftors. 

2. A falling from a more excellent ftate to one of lefs worth. 

3. 1 he thing changed from its primitive ftate. 

In plants, wherein there is no diftin&ion of fexes, thefe 
tranfplantaiions are yet more obvious than they; as that of 
barley into oats, of wheat into darnel] ; and thofe grains which 
generally arife among corn, as cockle, aracus, cegilops, and 
other degenerations. Brown’s Vu'gar Errours , b. iii. f. 1 - 
Dege'nerous. adj. [ from degener , Lat i n . ] 

J. Degenerated; fallen from the virtue and merit of his an- 
ceftors. 

2. Vile; bafe; infamous; unworthy. 

Let not the tumultuary violence of fome mens immoderate 
demands ever betrav me to that degen erous and unmanly (la- 
very, which fhould make me (Lengthen them by my 
confent. _ King Charles. 

Shame, inftcad of piety, reftrains them from many bafe 
and de generous practices. South’s Sermons. 

Degmerous paffion, and for man too bafe. 

It feats its empire in the female race; 

1 here rages, and, to make his blow fecure. 

Puts flatt’ry on, until the aim be fure. Dryden’s Juvenal. 
Dege'nerously. adv. [from degenerous. J In a degenerate 
manner ; bafely ; meanly. 

How wounding a fpedtacle is it to fee our greateft heroes, 
like Hercules at the diftafF, thus degencroufiy employed ? 

Decay of Piety. 

Deglutition, n.f. [deglutition, Fr. from dcglutio, Lat] The 
a<ft or power of (wallowing. 

When the deglutition is totally abolifhed, the patient maybe 
nourifhed by clyfters. Arluthnot on Diet. 

Degrada'ticn. n.f. [degradation, French.] 

J. A deprivation of an office or dignity. 

The word degradation is commonly ufed to denote a depri- 
vation and removing of a man from his degree. Aylijfe’s Par. 

2. Degeneracy; bafenefs. 

So deplorable is the degradation of our nature, that whereas 
before we bore the image of God, we now retain only the 
image of men. South's Sermons. 

3. [in painting.] A term made ufe of to exprefs the leflcning 

and rendering confufed the appearance of diftant objefts in a 
land (kip, fo as they may appear there as they would do to an 
eye placed at that diftancc from them. Diet. 

To DEGRADE, v. a. [degrader, French.] 

1. To put one from his degree; to deprive him of his office, 
dignity, or title. 

He fhould 

Be quite degraded, like a hedgeborn Twain, 

T hat doth prefumc to boaft of gentle blood. Shak. Hen XI. 

2. To lefl’en ; to diminifh the value of. 

Nor (halt thou, by defeending to affume 
Man’s nature, leflen or degrade thine own. Milt. Par.Lofi. 

All higher knowledge in her prefence falls 
Degraded. Milton's Paradifie Loft, b. viii. /• 5 5 1 * 

Degr a va'tion. n.f. [from degravate, of degravo, Lat.] The 
act of making heavy. Did. 

DEGRE'E. n f. [degre, French, from gradus, Latin.] 

1 . Quality ; rank ; ftation ; place of dignity. 

Surely men of low degree arc Y'anitv, and men of high de- 
gree arc a lie : to be laid in the balance, they are altogether 
lighter than vanity. fif. Ixn. <)• 

It was my fortune, common to that age, 

To love a lady fair, of great degree. 

The which was born of noble parentage. 

And fet in higheft feat of dignity. Fairy Queen, b. ii- cant. 4- 
I embrace willingly the ancient received courfe and convc 
niencyof that difeipline, which teacheth inferior degrees ar 
orders in the church of God. / looker’s Dedication- 

Well 
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Well then, Colcville is your name ; a knight is your degree, 
and your place the dale. Shakefpeare s Henry IV . p. 11. 

Degree being vizardtd, 

Th’ unworthieft (hews as fairly in the made. Shakefpeare. 

This noble youth to madnefe lov’d a dame 

Of high degree , Honoria was her name. Dryden. 

Farmers in degree. 

He a good hufband, a good houfewife die. Dryden. 

But is no rank, no ftation, no degree. 

From this contagious taint of forrow free? Prior. 

Z. The (late and condition in which a thing is. 

The book of wifdom noteth degrees ot idolatry, making 
that of .worfhipping petty and vile idols more grofs than fim- 
ply the worfhipping of the creature. Bacon s Bloly l! ar. 

3. A (tap or preparation to any thing. 

Her firft degree was by ferting forth her beauties, truly in 
nature not to be mifliked, buc as much advanced to the eye 
as abafed to the judgment by art. Sidney , b. ii. 

Which fight the knowledge of myfclf might bring. 

Which to true wifdom is the firft degree. Davies. 

4. Order of lineage ; defeent of family. 

KingLatinus, in the third degree , 

Had Saturn author of his family. Dryden s /En. b. vii /. 72. 

5. T he orders or chides of the angels. 

The fcveral degrees of angels may probably have larger 
views, and be endowed with capacities able to fet before them, 
a» in o.ie picture, all their pad knowledge at cnee. Locke. 

6. Meafure ; proportion. 

If you come to feparate them, and that all the parts arc 
equally heard as loud as one another, they will ftun you to 
that degree, that you would fancy your ears were torn in 
pieces. Dryden' s Dufreftoy. 

Pocfy 

Admits of no degrees ; hut muft be dill 

Sublimely good, or defpicably ill. Rofcommon. 

7. [In geometry.] The three hundred and fixtieth part of the 
circumference of a circle. The fpace of one degree in the 
heavens is accounted to anfwer to iixty miles. 

In minds and manncis, twins oppos’d we fee; 

In the fame fign, almoft the fame degree. Dryden’ s Perf. Sat. 

To you who live in chill degree , 

As map informs, of fifty-three. Dryden’s Epifilcs. 

8. [In arithmetick ] A degree confifts of three figures, viz. of 

three places comprehending units, tens and hundreds ; fo three 
hundred and lixty-five is a degree. Cocker’s Arithmetick. 

9. The divifion of the lines upon feveral forts of mathematical 
inftruments. 

10. [In mufick.] The intervals of founds, which are ufually 

marked by little lines. Did/. 

11. [In phyfick and chymiftry ] The vehemence or flacknefs of 
die hot or cold quality of a plant, mineral, or other mixt body. 

f he fccond, third, and fourth degrees of heat arc more 
eafily introduced than the firft : every one is both a prepara- 
tive and a (tap to the next. South's Sermons. 

2 ?y Di gr e'es. adv. Gradually ; by little and little. 

I heir bodies are exerciftd in all abilities both of doing and 
fuffering, and their minds acquainted by degrees with danger. 

Sidney, b. ii. 

Doth not this ethereal medium, in parting out of water, 
giafs, cryftal, and other compact and denfe bodies, into empty 
(paces, grow denfer and deafer by degrees ? Newton’s Opt. 

Exulting in triumph, now fivell the bold notes; 

In broken air, trembling, the wild mufick floats ; 

’ Till by degrees remote and fmall, 

The drains decay, 

And melt away, 

In a dying, dying fall. p c p e ' s c ec i!ia. 

A perfon who is addifted to play or gaming, though he 
took but little uelight in it at firft, by degrees cent raffs a ftrong 
inclination towards it. ' Spctiator, N°. 447. 

'T- K '^ S M^v r ,, IO , N ' ” f' Idcgtifiatk, Latin.] A Lifting. hit 7 . 

i o DEHO R 1 . v. a. [d. honor, Latin.] To liifi'uadc; to ad- 
vife to the contrary. 

One of the greateft fticklers for this fond opinion, fevercly 
delortcd all his followers from proflituting mathematical prin- 
ciples unto common apprchcnfion or practice. Wilkins. 

I he author of this cpiftle, and the reft of the apoftles, do 
every where vehemently and carneftlv dshort us from unbelief- 
did they never read thefe dchortations ? Ward on Infidelity. 

Dehorta'tion. n.f. [from dehor tor, Latin.] Difluaiion ; a 
counfdling to the contrary. % 

The author of this cpiftle, and the reft of the apoftles, do 
every where vehemently and earnefily dehort from unbelief, 
did they never read thefe dchortations. Ward on Infidelity. 

Dh hortatory, adj. [from dehor tor, Latin.] Belonging to 
diiiuafion. & 0 

Deho'rter. n f. [from dehort.] A difiuadcr; an advifer to 
the contrary. 

DEICIDE. n. f. [from dtus and e/tdo, Latin.] The murder of 
God ; the a£t of killing God. It is only ufed in fpcaking of 
the death of our blefll-d Saviour V S 
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Explain how perfection fufler’d pain. 
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Almighty languifh’8, and Eternal dy’d ; 

How by her patient viiftor death was (lain* , 

And earth profan'd, yet blcfs’d With deicide! Pi tor. 

To DEJECT, v.a. [dcjicio, Latin. J 

1. To caft down; to afflict ; to grieve; to deprefs ; to link J to 

difeourage, to crufh. . __ 

Well, I am your theme ; you have the ftart of me ; l am 
dejetied ; ignorance itfelf is a plummet o’er me; ufc me as 
you will. Shakefpeare' s Merry Wives of /V major. 

The lowed, mod dejetied thing of fortune, 

Stands (till in efperance; lives not in fear! Shu kef. K. Lear. 

Nor think to die, dejetis my lofty mind ; ^ 

All that I dread is leaving you behind ! P ope' s R. of the Lotk. 

2. To change the form with grief ; to make to look lad. 

Eneas here beheld, ot form divine, 

A godlike youth in glitt’ring armour fhine, 

With great" Marcellus keeping equal pace ; 

Buc gloomy were his eyes, dejected was his face. Dryd. ALn. 

Deje'ct. adj. [dejet/us, Latin.] Caft down; afflicted; low- 
fpirited. 

I am of ladies mod dejetl and wretched. 

That fuck’d the honey of his muiick vows. Shalef. Hamlet. 

Deje'ctedly. adv. [from dejeti.] In a dejedtad manner; 
afflidtadly. 

No man in that paffion doth look ftrongly, but dejeti edly ; 
and that rcpulfion from the eyes, diverteth the fpirits, and gii cs 
heat more to the cars, and the parts by them. Bacon’s N. tiiji. 

Deje'ctedness. n.J. [from dej ecied.] A being caft down ; a 
lownefs of fpirits. Diti. 

Deje'ction. n.f. [dejetlion, Fr. from d jeclio, Lat.] 

1 . A lownefs of fpirits; melancholy. 

What befides 

Of forrow, and dejeti in, and defpair, 

Our frailty can fuftain, thy tidings bring. 

Departure from this happy place. Milton’s Paradifie Lojl. 
Deierted and altonilhed, he finks into utter dejettion ; and 
even hope itfelf is fwallowed up in defpair. Rogers’s Sermons. 

2. Weaknefs ; inability. 

The eftadts of fuch an alkalefcent ftate, in any great de- 
gree, are thirft and a dejetlion of appetite, which putrid things 
occafion more than any other. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

3. [in medicine.] A going to ftool. 

The liver (hould continually feparate the choler from the 
blood, and empty it into the inteftines, where there is good 
ufe for it, not only to provoke dejetlion , but alfo to attenuate 
the chyle. Ray on the Creation. 

Deje'cture. n.f. [from dejeti.] The excrements. 

A difeafe oppoftte to this fpiffitude is too great fluidity, the 
fymptoms of which are excefs of animal fecretions; as of 
pei fpi rati on, fwcat, urine, liquid dejetlures, leannefs, wcak- 
nefs, and thirft. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Dejera'tion. n.f. [from dejero, Lat.] A takingof a folemn 
oath. Diti. 

D ifica'tion. n.f. [ deification , French.] The adl of deify- 
ing, or making a god. 

De'iform. adj. [from dcus and forma, Latin.] Of a godlike 
form. 

1 o DE'If Y. v. a. [ deificr , Fr. of dcus and fio, Latin ] 

1. To make a god of; to adore as god; to transfer into the 
number of the divinities. 

Daphnis, the fields delight, the fhepherds love, 
Rcnown’d on earth, and deify d above. Dryden. 

Even the feals which we have of Julius Caefar, which we 
know to be antique, have the ftar of Venus over them, though 
they were all graven after his death, as a note that he was 
deified. Dryden’s Virg. /En. Dedicat. 

Kcrfuade the covetous man not to deifj his money, and the 
proud man not to adore himfclf. ' South's Sermons. 

Half of thee 

Is deify’ d before thy death. Prior. 

2. To praife exceffively ; to extol one as if he were a god. 

He did again fo extol and deify the pope, as made^ all that 
he had faid in praife of his maftcr and mittrefs feem temperate 

T an T^S e - ff „ Bacon’s Henry Will. 

loDLIGN. v.n. [from daigner, Fr. of dignor, Latin ] To 
vouchfafe ; to think worthy. 

Deign to defeend now lower, and relate 
What may no lefs perhaps avail us known. Milt. Par. Lojl. 

Oh deign to vifit our forfaken feats, . 

The mofly fountains, and the green retreats Pope’s Summer. 

I o Deign, v.a. To grant; to permit; to allow. 

Now Swcno, Norway’s king, craves compofition ; 

Nor would wc deign him burial of his men, 

’ Till he difburs’d ten thoufand dollars. Shakefp. Macbeth 

D wonhy NC " ^ ^ from dei g’‘-] Avouchfafing; a thinking 

ToDeiWgrate. [from de and infegro, Latin.] To 
t-kc from the whole ; to fpoil ; to diminifh. Diti 

Dei parous, adj [deiparus, Latin.] That brings forth a god t 
the epithet applied to the bleffed Virgin. 

DEISM. n.f.Wf m , French] The opinion of .hnfCS 

only 
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only acknowledge one God, without the reception of any 
revealed religion. 

Deifm , or the principles of natural worlhip, are only the 
faint remnants or dying flames of revealed religion in the 
pofterity of Noah. ' Dryden' s Pref. "to Rel. Laid. 

De'ist. n. f. [ ddjle , French.] A man who follows no particu- 
lar religion, but only acknowledges the exiftence of God, 
without any other article of faith. 

7 he difeourfe is in the fecond epiftle of St. Peter, the third 
chapter, where certain dcijls, as they feem to have been, 
laughed at the prophecy of the day of judgment. Burnet. 

Dei'stical. adj. [from dcijl . ] Belonging to the hcrefy of the 

' deifts. 

But this folly and weaknefs of trifling, in (lead of arguing, 
docs not happen to fail only to the lhare of Chriftian wri- 
ters, but to ibmc who have taken the pen in hand to fup- 
port the deijlical or antichriftian fcheme of our days. Watts. 

De'ity. n.f [(Lite, French, from deltas, Latin.] 

x. Divinity ; the nature and eflence of God.] 

Some tilings he doth as God, becaufe his deity alone is the 
Ipring from which they flow; fome things as man, becaufe 
they iflue from his mcer human nature ; fome things jointly 
as both God and man, becaufe both natures concur as prin- 
ciples thereunto. Hooker , b. v. f 53. 

With what arms 

We mean to hold, what antientiy wc claim 

Of deity , or empire. Milton's Paradife Lojl , b. v. /. 724. 

2. A fabulous god ; a term applied to the heathen gods and god- 
defles. 

Will you fuffer a temple, how poorly built foever, but yet 
temple of your deity, to be razed ? Sidney , b. ii. 

Heard you not what an humble fuppiiant 
Lord Haftings was to her for his delivery ? 

— Who humbly complaining to her deity. 

Got my lord chamberlain his liberty. Shakefp. Richard Ilf. 
Give the gods a thankful facrificc when it pleafeth their 
deities to take the wife of a man from him. Sb. Ant. and Chop: 
The fuppofed divinity of a heathen god. 

They on their former journey forward pafs, 

In ways unknown, her wandering knight to feek ; 

With pains far palling that long wandering Greek, 

7 ’hat for his love refufed deity. Fairy £hieen, b. i. cant. 4. 
By what reafon could the fame deity be denied unto Lau- 
rentia and Flora, which was given to Venus? Raleigh. 

Delacera'tion. n.f. [from delacero , Latin.] A tearing in 
pieces. Did. 

Delacryma'tion. n.f. [delacrymatio, Lat.] A falling down 
of the humours ; the waterifhnefs of the eyes, or a weeping 
much. Did. 

Delacta'tion. n.f. [ddadatio, Latin.] A weaning from 
the breaft. Did . 

Dela'psed. adj. [With phyficians.] [from delapfus, Latin.] 
Bearing or falling down. It is ufed in fpeaking of tbe womb, 
and the like. Did . 

To DELA'TE. v. a. [from delatus , Lat.] Carried ; conveyed. 
Try exadlly the time wherein found is delated. Bacon. 

Dela'Tion. n.f. [delatio, Latin.] 

A carrying ; conveyance. 

In delation of founds, the inclofureof them preferveth them, 
and caufeth them to be heard further. Bacon s Nat. Hi/lery. 
It is certain, that the delation of light is in an inflant. Bacon. 
There is a plain delation of the found from the teeth to the 
inftrument of hearing. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory, N . 149. 

2. An accufation ; an impeachment. 

Dela'tor. n. j. [delator, Latin.] An accufer ; an informer. 
Men have proved their own delators , and difeovered their 
own mod important fecrcts. Government of the Tongue. 

No fooner was that fmall colony, wherewith the depopu- 
lated earth was to be replanted, come forth of the ark, but 
we meet with Cham, a delator to his own lather, inviting his 
brethren to that execrable fpeClacle of their parent’s naked- 
ne f s . Government of the TSngue , J. a. 

To DELA'Y. v. a. [from delayer , French.J 
To defer; to put off. 

And when the people faw that Mofes delayed to come down 
out of the mount, the people gathered themfelves together 
unto Aaron. £*• 

2. To hinder ; to fruftrate. 

She flies the town, and mixing with a throng 
Of madding matrons, bears the bride along: 

Wand’ring through woods and wilds, and devious ways. 
And with thefe arts the Trojan match delays. Dryden s Ain. 

Be mindful, goddefs, of thy promife made ! 

Mud fad Ulyffes ever be delay’d? Pope s Odyffey, b. x. 

To Dela'y. v.n. To flop; to ceafe from action. 

There feem to be certain bounds to the quickncfs and flow- 
nefs of the fucceflion of thofc ideas one to another in our 
minds, beyond which they can neither delay nor halten. Lo .e. 

Dela'y. n.f. [from the verb.] A deferring; procraftination ; 
lingering inactivity. 

I have learn’d that fearful commenting 
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Is leaden fervitor to dull delay. 

Delay leads impotent and fnail-pac’d beggary. Shake f. R jjj 
T he conduCt of our lives, and the management of oui 
great concerns, will not bear delay. 

2 . Stay ; Hop. 

The keeper charm’d, the chief without delay 
Pafs’d on, and took the irremediable way. Dryden’ s e En 6 
Dfla'yer. n.f [from delay.] One that defers ; a putter off 
DELE'C TABLE, adj. [ delcdabilis , Latin.] Pleafing; jj. 
lightful. 

Ev’ning now approach’d ; 

For wc have alfo our ev’ning, and our morn ; 

We ours for change deled able, not need. Milton's Par. Loll 
Thence, as thou know’ll, 

He brought thee into this delicious grove. 

This garden ; planted with the trees of God ; 

Deled able, both to behold and tafte ! Milton’s Parad. Lojl 
Some of his attributes, and the manifeftations thereof, are 
not only highly deledab’e to the intelle&ive faculty, but arc 
fuitably and eafily conceptible by us, becaufe apparent in his 
works ; as his goodnefs, beneficence, wifdom and power. Halt. 
The apple’s outward form, 

Delcdalle , the witlcfs fwain beguiles ; 

’Till that with writhen mouth, and fpattering noife, 

He taftes the bitter morfel. Phillips. 

Dele'ctableness. n.f. [from deledable.] Dclightiulnefs; 
pleafantnefs. 

Dei.e'ctabi.y. adv. Delightfully; pleafantly. 
Delecta'tion. n.f. [deledatio, Latin.] Picafure; delight. 
To DELEGATE, v. a. [delego, Latin.] 

1. To fend away. 

2. 7 ’o fend upon an embafly. 

3. To intrull; to commit to another’s power and jurifdiClion. 

As God hath imprinted his authority in foveral parts upon 
fevcral eflatcs of men, as princes, parents, fpiritual guides; fo 
he hath alfo delegated and committed part of- his care and pro- 
vidence unto them. Taylor’s Rule of living holy. 

VV e are to remember, that as God is the univerfal monarch 
of the world, fo we have all the relation of fellow-fubjefts to 
him ; and can pretend no farther jurifdiction over each other, 
than what he has delegated to us. Decay of Piety. 

Why does lie wake the correfpondent moon. 

And fill her willing lamp with liquid light, 

Commanding her, with delegated pow’rs, 

To beautify the world, and blefs the night ? Prior. 

4. To appoint judges to hear and determine a particular caufe. 
De'legate. n.f. [delegatus, Latin.] 

1. A deputy ; a commiffioncr; a vicar ; any one that is fent to 
aCt for, or reprefent another. 

If after her 

Any fijall live, which dare true good prefer, 

Every fuch perfon is her delegate, 

T’ accomplifh that which fhould have been her fate. Dome. 
There mull be fevere exadtors of accounts from their dele- 
gates and miniflcrs of juflice. Try tor's Rule of living holy. 

Let the young Andrian then her terrours bear; 

Great as he is, her delegate in war. Prior. 

Elcdf by Jove, his delegate of fway. 

With joyous pride the furnmons I’d ol>ey. Pope's Odyfcy. 
[In law.] Delegates are perfons delegated or appointed by the 
' ~ * 1 ‘ in the court 

Blount. 
fent to aft 


2. 


king’s commiflion to fit, upon an appeal to him, 
of Chancery. 

De'i.KGATE. adj. [ delegatus , Latin. J Deputed ; 
for, or reprefent another. 

Princes in judgment, and their delegate judges, 
the caufes of all perfons uprightly and impartially. 


mull judge 
Taylor. 


Delegates [Court of]. A court wherein all caufes of appeal 


of devolution from either of 


are 


the archbilhops, 
Ayliffe's Paragon- 


by way 
decided. 

Delegation. n.f. [delegatio, Latin.] 

1 . A fending away. 

2. A putting in commiflion. 

3. The aflignment of a debt to another. 

Deleni'fic al. adj. [delenifcus, Latin.] 

fwage, or eafe pain. 

To DELE'TE. v. a. [from deleo, Lat ] 

Delete'rious. adj. [deleter ius, Latin.] 
of a poifonous quality. 

Many things, neither deleterious by fubftance or quality, are 
yet deftruflivc by figure* or iome occafional iiflivity 
Dele'tery. adj. [from dcleterius, Lati n . ] 
ly; poifonous. 

Nor doflor epidemick, 

Though flor’d with dlletcry med’eincs, 

(Which whofoever took is dead fince) 

E’er fent fo vaft a colony 
To both the under worlds as he. 

Dele'tion. n.f. [deletio, Latin.] 

1. Add of rafing or blotting out. 

2. A deflrucHon. ( , 0 . 

Indeed, if there be a total deletion of every perfon ot tne«r 


Having virtue to af- 
DiB. 

To blot out. Did. 
Deadly ; deftruflh'e; 

oua , . 

Brown . 

Deftruaive ; dcad- 


Hudibras , p. i. cant. 2. 


DEL 


DEL 


nofin* party or country, then the vi&ory is complete, becau e 
none remains to call it in queftion. Hale's Co. Law oj England. 

Delf. 1 } . r rf ro m belwan, Sax. to dig.] 

Dki fe. ) 

1. A mine; a quarry. , 

Yet could not fuch mines, without great pains and charges, 
if at all, be wrought: the delfs would he fo flown with wa- 
ters, that no gins or machines could fuffice to lay and keep 
them dry. Ray on the Creation. 

2. Earthen ware; counterfeit China ware, made at Dcpb. 

Thus barter honour for a piece of delf : 

No, not for China’s wide domain itfelf. Smart. 

Delib a'tion. n.f. [delibatio, Latin.] An efl’ay ; a tafte. 

To DELIBERATE, v. n. [delibero, Latin.] To think, in or- 
der to choice ; to hefitatc. 

A confcious, wife, reflecting caufe, 

Which freely moves, and adds by reafon’s laws ; 

'J’hat can deliberate means elect, and find 

Their due connedtion with the end defign’d. Blaekrn. Creat. 

When love once pleads admiflion to our hearts, 

In lpitc of all the virtue we can boaft. 

The woman that deliberates is loft. Addifon. 

Deliberate, adj. [deliberatus, Latin.] 

1. Circumfpedt; wary; advifed ; difcrect. 

2. Slow ; tedious ; not fudden. 

Commonly therefore it is for virtuous confiderations, that 
wifdom fo far prevaileth with men as to make them defirous 
of flow and deliberate death, againft the ftream of their fen- 
fual inclination. Hooker, b. v. f 46. 

Echoes are fome more fudden, and chop again as foon as 
the voice is delivered ; others are more deliberate, that is, give 
more fpace between the voice and the echo, which is caufcd 
by the local nearnefs or diftance. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

Dlli'ber ately. udv. [from deliberate.] Circumfpcdtly ; ad- 
vifcdly ; warily. 

He judges to a hair of little indecencies ; knows better than 
any man what is not to be written ; and never hazards him- 
fclf fo far as to fall ; but plods on deliberately, and, as a grave 
man ought, is furc to put his ftaff before him. Dryden. 

De i.i'b i.rat en'ess. n.f. [from deliberate.] Circumfpe&ion ; 
warinefs; coohiefs; caution. 

They would not ftay the ripening and feafon of counfels, or 
fair produdtion of acts, in the order, gravity, and deliberatenefs 
befitting a parliament. King Charles. 

DELiEERA'TroN. n.f. [deliberatio, Latin.] The a£t of delibe- 
rating ; thought in order to choice. 

If mankind had no power to avoid ill or chufe good by free 
deliberation , it fliould never be guilty of any thing that was 
done. Hammond’s Fundamentals. 

Deliberative, adj. [ dellberativus , Latin.] Pertaining to 
deliberation ; apt to confider. 

Deliberative, n.f. [from the adjective.] The difeourfe in 
which a queftion is deliberated. 

In deliberatives, the point is, what is evil ; and of good. 


becaufe 6. Polite; gentle of manners. 
; eftei 


what is greater ; and of evil, what is lefs. bacon. 

DELICACY, n.f. [dclkateffe, French, of delicies, Latin.] 


1. 


2 . 


Daintincfs ; finenefs in eating. 

On hofpitable thoughts intent. 

What choice to chufe for delicacy beft. Milton s Parad. Lojl. 
Any thing highly pleafing to the fenfes. 

Thefe delicacies, 

I mean of tafte, fight, fmell, herbs, fruits and flow’rs, 

W alks, and the melody of birds. Milton's Paradife Lojl. 

3. Softnefs; feminine beauty. 

She had never feen a man of a more goodly prefcncc, in 
whom ftrong making took not away delicacy, nor beauty 
fiercenefs. Sidney, b. ii. 

4. Nicety ; minute accuracy. 

Van Dyck has even excelled him in the delicacy of his co- 
louring, and in his cabinet pieces. Dryden s Dufrefnoy. 

5. Neatnefs ; elcg .nce of drefs. 

0. Politenefs ; gcntlenefs of manners. 

7. Indulgence ; gentle treatment. 

Perfons in thofe polls are ufually born of families noble and 
rich, and fo derive a weaknefs of conftitution from the eafe 
and luxury of their anceftors, and the delicacy of their own 
education. Temple. 

8. Tendernfcfs ; fcrupuloufnefs ; mercifulncls. 

9. Weaknefs of conftitution. 

De'l icate. adj. [delicat, French.] 

1. fine; notcoarfe; confiding of fmall parts. 

As much blood paffeth through the lungs as through all the 
reft of the body : the circulation is quicker, and heat greater, 
and their texture is extremely delicate. Arbutbnot on Alimentt. 

2. Beautiful; pleafing to the eye. 

3- Nice; pleafing to the tafte; of an agreeable flavour. 

The chufmg of a delicate before a more ordinary dilb, is to 
he done as other human actions are, in which there arc no 
degrees and precifc natural limits deferibed. Taylour. 

4 > Dainty ; defirous of curious meats. 

5 1 Choice; feleil ; excellent. 


Soft ; effeminate ; unable to hear hardlhipSi 

Witncfs this army of fuch mafs and charge; 

Led by a delicate and tender prince. Shakcjpeare s 
Tender and delicate perfons mull needs be olt angry, they 
have fo many things to trouble them, which more robull na- 
tures have little fenfe of. E Jfa 

^ 1 UIC Where they moll breed and haunt, I have °bferv’d 

The air is delicate. Shakefpcare s Macbeth . 

De'lic ately. adv. [from delicate.] 
j. Beautifully. . 

Ladies, like variegated tulips, fliow, 

’Tis to their changes half their charms we owe j 
Such happy fpots the nice admirer take. 

Fine by dcfedl, and delicately weak. P ope, Lpijt. u. 1. 41: 
2. Finely ; not coarfely. 

3 ' D Eat not delicately, or nicely ; that is, be not troublefome to 
thyfelf or others in the choice of thy meats, or the dehcacy 
of thy fauces. Taylor s Rule of living holy. 

4. Choicely. 

5. Politely. 

6. Effeminately. „ „ ... , 

De’licateness. n.f. [from delicate.] The Hate of being de- 
licate ; tendernefs ; foftnefs ; effeminacy. 

The delicate woman among you would not adventure to 
fet the foie of iier foot upon the ground, for delicatenefs and 
tendernefs. Deutr. xxviii. 56. 

Dedicates, n.f. [from delicate.] Niceties; rarctics ; that 
which is choice and dainty. 

The Iheplierffs homely curds, 

His cold thin drink, 01 ft of his leather bottle. 

All which fccurc and fwcetly he enjoys, 

Is far beyond a prince’s deli cat ct. Shakefpcare' s Henry VI* 

They their appetites not only feed 
With delicates of leaves and marlhy weed ; 

But with thy fickle reap the rankell land. 

And minifter the blade witli bounteous hand. Dryd. Virgil. 

With abftinencc all delicates he fees. 

And can regale himfelf with toaft and cheefc King’s Cookery. 
De'lices. n.f. pi. [dclidec, Latin.] Pleafurcs. This word 
is merely French. 

And now he has pour’d out his idle mind 
In dainty delices and Iavilh joys, 

Having his warlike weapons call behind, 

And flowers in pleafures and vain pleafing toys. Fai. Pjtieen, 
Deli'cious. adj. [delicieux, French, from de.icatus , Latin.] 

1. Sweet; delicate; that affords delight ; agreeable; charming} 
grateful to the fonfe or mind. 

It is highly probable, that upon Adam’s difobedience Al- 
mighty God chafed him out of paradife, the faireft 2nd moll 
delicious part of the earth, into fome other the moft barren and 
unplcafant of all the whole globe. Woodward' s Nat. Hijlory. 

In his laft hours his cafy wit difplay ; 

Like the rich fruit he ftngs, delicious in decay. Swift. 

Still on that breaft enamour'd let me lie. 

Still drink delicious poifon from thy eye. Pope’s EL to Abelard. 
Deli'ciously. adv. [from delicious.] Sweetly; pleafantly; 
delightfully. 

How much flic hath glorified herfclf and lived delicioufly, fo 
much torment and forrow give her. Rev. xviii. 7. 

Deli'ciousness. n.f. [from delicious.] Delight; plcafure; 
joy. 

Let no man judge of himfelf, or of the bleflings and effi- 
cacy of the facramcnt itfelf, by any fenfiblc relifti, by the guff: 
and delieioufnefs, which he fometimes perceives, and other 
times does not perceive. . Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 
Delica'tion. n. J~. [deligatio, Latin.] A binding up. 

The third intention is deligation , or retaining the parts fo 
joined together. _ Wijeman’s Surgery < 

Deli'ght. n f [delice, Fr. from ddeSlor, Latin.] 

1. Joy; content; faiisfaction. 

And Saul commanded his fervants, faying, commune with 
David fecrctly, and fay, behold the king hath delight in thee, 
and all his fervants love thee ; now therefore be the kine’s 

i oa. xviu. 22. 


fon-in-law. 

2. That which gives delight. 

Come, fillers, chear we up his fprights, 

And lhew the beft of our delights : 

W e’ll charm the air to give a found. 

While you perform your antick round. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
Titus Vcfpafian was not more the delight of human kind : 
the univerfal empire made him only known, and more power- 
ful, but could not make him more beloved. Dryd. J uv . Dedic. 

She was his care, his hope, and his delight ; 

~ nr^iipur thought, and ever in his fight. Dryden' s Fables. 

1 o DLLI GH 1 . v. a. Latin.] 

1. To plcafc ; to content; to fntisfy ; to afford pleafurc ’ 
DAight thyfelf alfo in the Lord, and he thall give "thee the 
defircs of thine heart. FJ - xxxvii. a. 

T® 
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Poor infefts, whereof fome are bees, delighted with flowersj 
anti their iweetnefs ; others beetles, delighted with other kinds 
of viands. Lockti 

tie heard, he took, and pouring down his throat. 

Delighted , fwilld the large luxurious draught. Pope's Odyjf. 

To Delight, v.n. 1 o have delight or plealurc in. It is 
followed by in. 

Doth my lord, the king, delight in this thing? 2 Sa. xxiv. 

BlelPed is the man that feareth the Lord, that deligbtcth 
greatly in his commandments. Pfal. cxii. 1 . 

Delightful, adj. [from delight and full ft Plcafant; charm- 
ing ; full of delight. 

He was given to fparing in fo immeafurable fort, that he 
did not only bar himfelf from the delightful, but almolt from 
the neceffary ufe thereof. Sidney , b. iv. 

No Spring nor Summer on the mountain feen, 

Smiles with gay fruits, or with delightful green. Add! Jon. 

Delightfully, adv. Pleafantly; charmingly; with dc- 


light. 


Delightfully , 
w death 


DEL 



nous \ 
ever . 


O voice ! once heard 
increafe and multiply ; 

Now' death to hear ! ATillon s Paradife Lfl. 

Deli giitfulness. n.f [from delight.^ Plealurc; comfort; 
latisfaftion. 

I his indeed ftiews the excellency of the objeft, but doth 
not altogether take away the delightfulnefs of the knowledge. 

( Tillotfon, Sermon 1. 

Delightsome, adj. [from delight.] Plcafant; delightful. 

The words thcmfelvcs being fo ancient, the knitting of 
them fo fhort and intricate, and the whole periods and com- 
pafs of his fpeech fo delightforne for the roundnefs, and fo 
grave for the ftrangenefs. Spenfer. 

God has furnilhed every one with the fame means of ex- 
changing hunger and thirft for delightforne vigour. Crew's Cofin. 

Deli'ghtsomely. adv. [from delightforne . ] Pleafantly; in a 
delightful manner. 

Delightsomeness. n.f. [from delightforne .J Pleafantnefs ; 
delightfulnefs. 

To DELI'NE ATE. v. a. [de’ineo, Latin. J 

t. To draw the firft draught of a thing; to defign. 

2. To paint in colours; to reprefent a true likcncfs in a pifture. 

The licentia piftoria is very large: with the fame rcafon 
they may delineate old Ncftor like Adonis, Hecuba with He- 
len’s face, and l ime w'ith Abfolon’s head. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

3. Todcfcribe; to fet forth in a lively manner. 

It followcth to delineate the region, in which God firft 
planted his delightful garden. Raleigh's Hijlory of the World. 

I have not here time to delineate to you the glories of God’s 
heavenly kingdom ; nor, indeed, could I tell you, if I had, 
what the happinefs of that place and portion is. Wake. 

Delink a'tion. n.f. [delincatio, Latin.] The firft draught of 
a thing. 

In the orthographical fehemes there fhould be a true deli- 
neation, and the juft dimenfions of each face, and of what 
things belong to it. Mortimer's Hujlandry. 

Deli'niment. n.f \delinitnentum , Latin.] A mitigating, or 
all’waging. Did. 

DELINQUENCY, n.f. [ delinquentia , Latin] A fault; a 
failure in duty ; a mifdeed. 

They never punifh the greateft and moft intolerable delin- 
quency of the tumults, and their exciters. King Charles. 

Can 

Thy years determine like the age of man, 

That thou Ihould’ft my delinquencies exquire, 

And with variety of tortures tire ? Sandys’s Paraphr. ffob. 

A delinquent ought to be cited in the place or jurifdiftion 
where the delinquency was committed by him. dy life's Parerg. 

Delinquent. n.f. [from delinquent , Latin.] An offender 
one that has committed a crime or fault. 

Such an envious ftatc. 

That fooner will accufe the magiftrate 

Than the delinquent ; and will rather grieve 

The treafon is not acted, than believe. Ben. Johnfon's Catil. 

All three ruined, not by war, or any other difafter, but by 
juftice and fcntcnce, as delinquents and criminals; all three 
famous w’riters. Bacon's Holy War. 

He had, upon frivolous furmifes, been fent for as a delin- 
quent, and been brought upon his knees at the bar of both 
houfes. Dryden's /. En . Dedicat. 

To DE'LIQUATE v. n. [deliqtteo, Latin.] To melt ; to be 
difTolvcd. 

It will be refolved into a liquor very analogous to that 
which the chymifts make of fait of tartar, left in moift cel- 
lars to deliquate Boyle's Chytn. Princip. 

Such an ebullition as w’e fee made by the mixture ot fome 
chymical liquors ; as oil of vitriol, and deliquated fait of 
tartar. Cudworth on the Ci tation. 

Deliqu a'tion. n.f. [ deliquatio , Latin.] A melting; a dif- 
folving. 

DELl'glllUM. n.f Latin, [a chymical term.] A diftillation 
by the force of fire, or a difiolving any calcined matter, by 


hanging it up in moift cellars, into a lixivious humour /V* 

^ A “"iing'o; 

To DELI'RATE o. ». [delire, Latin.] To dote; to rtf’ 
to talk craft idly. * ra \ e » 

D ncf RA T,0N ’ n ^‘ [ de!i ' at ' 0y Latin -] Dotage ; fcdly ; 

Deli'rious. adj [delirius, Latin.] Dlli ' 

1. Light-headed; raving; doting. 

I he people about him faid he had been for fome hours deli 
i but when 1 faw him he had his undemanding as well -* 
1 knew. 0 

On bed W, ^‘ 

Delirious flung, fleep from his pillow flics. Thom/in’s St.ri*, 

DELIRIUM, n.f [Latin.] Alienation of mind ; dotage 
1 00 great alacrity and promptnefs in anfwcring, cfpeciallv 
in perfons naturally of another temper, is a fign of an ap- 
proaching delirium ; and in a feverifh delirium there is a fmall 
inflammation of the brain. Arbuthnot on Did 

Deliitga'tion. n.f. [from dditigo, Latin.] Aftriving- a 
chiding ; a contending. ji- - 

T o DELEVER, v.a. [delivrer, French.] 

1. I ogive; to yield; to offer; to prefent. 

In any cafe thou fhalt deliver him the pledge again whrn 
the fun goeth down. Deut. xxiv. 1 7, 

Now therefore receive no more money of your acquain- 
tance, but deliver it for the breaches of the houfe. 2 Kings. 

Yet within three days fhall Pharaoh lift up thine head, and 
reftorc thee unto thy place; and thou fhalt deliver Pharaoh's 
cup into his hand, after the former manner, when thou waft 
his butler. Gen. xl. 1 3. 

It was no wonder that they, who at fuch a time could be 
corrupted to frame and deliver fuch a petition, would not be 
reformed by fuch an anfwer. Dryden's /En. Dedicat. 

2. 1 o caft away ; to throw off. 

Charm’d with that virtuous draught, th’ exalted mind 
All fenfe of woe delivers to the wind. Pope’s Cdyjfey, b. iv. 

3. Tofurrcnder; to put into one’s hands. 

And David faid to him, canft thou bring me down to this 
company ? And he faid, fwear unto me by God, that thou 
wilt neither kill me, nor deliver me into the hands of my 
maftcr, and I will bring thee down to this company. 1 Sa. 

They obeyed not thy commandments, wherefore thou haft 
delivered us for a fpoil, and unto captivity. Tob. iii. 4. 

4. Tofave; to refeue. 

Deliver me, O my God, out of the hand of the wicked, 
out of the hand of the unrighteous and cruel man. Pf. Ixxi. 4. 

I was like to be apprehended for the witch of Brainford; 
but that my admirable dexterity of wit, counterfeiting the 
action of an old woman, delivered me. Sh. M. W. of Wmdfor. 

Thus flic the captive did deliver ; 

The captive thus gave up his quiver. Prior. 

5. Tofpcak; to tell; to relate; to utter; to pronounce. 

A mirth-moving jeft. 

Which his fair tongue, conceit's expofitor. 

Delivers in fuch apt and gracious words, 

That aged ears play truant at his tales. Shakefpeare. 

Tell me your highnefs’ pleafure ; 

What from your grace I fliall deliver to him. Shakef. R. III. 
I knew a clergyman, who appeared to deliver his fermon 
without looking into his notes. Stuift. 

6. To dilburden a woman of a child. 

On her fright and fears, 

She is fomething before her time deliver’d. Sh. Winter's Tale. 
Tully was long ere he could be delivered of a few verfes, 
and thofe poor ones too. Peacham on Poetry. 

To Deli'ver over. v. a. 

1. To put into another’s hands ; to leave to the diferetion of 
another. 

Deliver mu not over unto the will of mine enemies; for 
falfe witneflesare rifen up againft me, and fuch as breathe out 
cruelty. Pf xxvii- it. 

The conftablcs have delivered her over to me, and Ihe fhall 
have whipping enough, 1 warrant her. Shakefpeare' s Hen. IV. 

2. To give from hand to hand ; to tranfhiit. 

If a true account may be exposed by future ages from the 
prefent, your lordfhip will be delivered over to pofteritv in a 
fairer character than I have given. Dryden’s Ded. to K. Arthur. 

To Deli'ver up. v. a. 

1. To furrender; to give up. 

He that fpared not his own fon, but delivered him up f° r u * 
all, how fhall he not, with him alfo, freely give us all thing* • 

Rom. viii. 3 2 * 

Are the cities that I got with wounds, 

Deliver'd up again with peaceful words ? Shakcfp. Hen. V . 

Happy having fuch a fon, 

That would deliver up his greatnefs fo 

Into the hand of juftice. Shakefpeare’ t Henry IV. /•**• 

Deliverance, n.f. [ delivrance , french.] 

1. The aft of delivering a thing to another. 


2. 


The 
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2 . The aft of freeing from captivity, flavery, or any oppreffion; 

rCf Hehath fent me to heal the broken-hearted to preach . deli- 
verance to the captives, and recovering of fight to the bhnd, 
t0 fet at liberty thofe that arc bound. ‘ ’ * 

O G >d, command deliverances for Jacob. , rj. • 4 - 

Whate’cr befalls, your life fhall be my care; ? 

One death, or one deli v' ranee wc will fhare. Dry den s A.n. 

O The aft of fpeaking; utterance; pronunciation. 

If ferioufly I may convey my thoughts 
In this my light deliverance, I have fpoke 
With one that in her fex, her years profefTion, 

Wifdom and conftancy, hath amaz d me more 
Than I dare blame my wcaknefs. Sh. AWs well that ends welt. 

4. The aft of bringing childdren. 

Ne’er mother 

Rejoic’d d liverance more. Shakefpeare s CymbeDne. 

People have a fupcrftitious belief, that in the labour of wo- 
men it hclpeth to the cafy deliverance. Bacon’s A atural Hijlory. 
Deliverer, n.f: [from deliver.] 

1. Afaver; arefeuer; a preferver ; a releafer. 

It doth notably fet forth the confent ot all nations and ages, 
in the approbation of the extirpating and debcllating ol giants, 
monfters, and foreign tyrants, not only as lawiul, but as me- 
ritorious even of divine honour ; and this, although the deli- 
verer came from the one end of the world unto the other. 

Baton's Holy War. 

By that feed 

Is meant thy great deliverer, who fliall bruife 
The feroent’s head. Milton’s PcradiJ'e Lojl , b. xii. /. MO- 
Andrew* Doria has a ftatuc erected to him at the entrance 
of the doge’s palace, with the glorious title of deliverer of the 
commonwealth ; and one of his family another, that calls him 
its preferver. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 

Him their deliverer Europe does confefs, 

All tongues extol him, all religions blcfs. Halifax. 

She withes for death, as a deliverer from pain. Bolingbroke. 

2; A relater ; one that communicates fomething by fpeech or 
writing. 

Divers chymical experiments, delivered by fober authors, 
have been believed falfe, only becaufe the menftruums, or 
other materials employed in the unfucccfsful trials of them, 
were not as highly reftified, or otherwife as exquifitely depu- 
rated, as thofe that were ufed by the deliverers of thofe expe- 
riments. Boyle. 

Deli'very. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. The aft of delivering, or giving. 

2. Releafe; refeue; faving. 

He fworc, with fobs, 

That he would labour my delivery. Shakefp. Richard III. 

3. A furrender ; giving up. 

After the delivery of your royal father’s perfon into the 
hands of the army, I undertaking to the queen mother, that 
I would find fome means to get accefs to him, flic was pleafed 
to fend me. Denham, Dedication. 

Nor did he in any degree contribute to the delivery of his 
houfe, which was at firft imagined, becaufc it was fo ill, of 
not at all defended. Clarendon, b. viii. 

4. Utterance; pronunciation; fpeech. 

We allcdge what the feriptures themfclves do ufually fpeak, 
for the faving force of the word of God, not with reftraint to 
any certain kind of delivery, but howfoever the fame fhall 
chance to be made known. Hooker , b. v. fe£l. 22. 

5. Ufe of the limbs; aftivity. 

The earl was the taller, and much the ftronger ; but the 
duke had the neater limbs, and freer delivery. Wotton. 

6. Childbirth. 

Like as a woman with child, that draweth near the time of 
her delivery, is in pain, and crieth out. If xxvi. 7. 

Dell, n.f [from dal, Dutch.] 

1 . A pit ; a valley ; a hole in the ground ; any cavity in the 
earth. Obfolete. 

The while, the like fame unhappy ewe, 

Whofc clouted leg her hurt doth fliew, 

Fell headlong into a dell. Spenfer s Pcflorals. 

I know each lane, and every alley green, 

Dingle, or bufhy dell of this wild wood. Mitt. Parad. L r Jl. 

But, foes to fun-fliine, moft they took delight 
In dells and dales, conceal’d from human fight. Ticked. 
Delph. n.f. [from Delft, the name of the capital of Delft- 
land.] A fine fort of earthenware. 

A fupper worthy of herfclf ; 

Five nothings in five plates of delph. Swift. 

De'ltoide. adj. [from delta, the fourth letter of the Greek 
alphabet ; fo called by reafon of its refembling this letter.] 
An epithet applied to a triangular mufcle arifing from the 
clavicula, and from the procefs of the fame, whofe aftion is 
to raife the arm upward. 

Cut ftill more of the deltoid mufcle, and carry the arm 
backward. Sharp's Surgery. 

Delu'dable. adj. [from delude.] Liable to be deceived ; that 
is eafily impofed on. 

Vol. L 


DEL 

Not well underftanding omnifcicnce, lie L not fo ready 
to deceive himfelf as to faifify unto him whofe cogitation * 
no ways deludablc. Brown's Vulgar h, roars, b. t. 

To DELUDE, v. a. [ delude , Latin ] 

1. To beguile; to cheat; to deceive ; to impofc on. 


a falle pre- 


O give me leave, 1 have deluded you ; 

’T was neither Charles, nor yet the duke I nam 

But Reignier, king of Naples, that prevail d. Shan. H. Vi. 

Let not the Trojans, with a feign’d pretence ^ 

Of proffer’d peace, delude the Lat.an prince. Dryden s /Ln. 
2. To difappoint ; to frufrrate. 

Dklu'der. n.f. [from delude ] 

1. A beguilcr ; a deceiver; ammpoftor; a cheat; 

Say, flatterer, fay, ah fair dtluder fpeak; 

Anfwer me this, ere yet my heart does break. Granvile* 
To DE'LVE. v. a. [beljran, Sax. dclvcn, Dut. perhaps from 

os W-A, a hog. Junius .] 

1 To di" ; to open the ground with a (pade. 

It fhall go hard 

But I will delve one yard below the mines. 

And blow them at the moon. Shakefpeare s Hamlet. 

Delve of convenient depth your thralhing floor ; 

With temper’d clay then fill and face it o’er. Dryd. Georg* 
Befides, the filthy fwine will oft invade 
Thy firm inclofure, and with delving fnout 
The rooted foreft undermine. Phihpsi 

2 . To fathom ; to fift ; to found one’s opinion. 

What’s his name and birth ? 

— I cannot delve him to the root : his father 
Was call’d Sicillius. Shakefpeare s Cymbchnt. 

De'lve. n.f [from the verb.] A ditch; apitfal; a den; a 


cave. 


He by and by 
His feeble feet direfted to the cry ; 

Which to that fhziy delve him brought at laft, 

Where Mammon carft did fun his treafury. Fairy Qtteerti 
Such a light and metall’d dance 
Saw you never yet in France ; 

And by landmen, for the nonce. 

That turn round like grindle-ftoncs, 

Which they dig out fro’ the delves. 

For their bairns bread, wives, and felves. Ben. Johnfont 
A Delve of Coals. A certain quantity of coals dug in the mine 
or pit. 

De'lver. n.f. [from delve.) A digger; one that 


Dia. 

opens the 


ground with a fpade. 


DELUGE, n f [ deluge , French, from diluvium , Latin.] 

1. A general inundation ; a laying entirely under water. 

The apoftlc doth plainly intimate, that the old world was 
fubjeft to perilh by a deluge, as this is fubjeft to perilh by 
conflagration. Burnet's Theory of the Earth . 

2. An overflowing of the natural bounds of a river. 

But if w'ith bays and dams they ftrive to force 
His channel to a new or narrow courfe. 

No longer then within his banks he dwells, 

Firft to a torrent, then a deluge fwells. Denham. 

3 . Any fudden and refiftlcfs calamity. 

To De'luge. v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To drown ; to lay totally under water. 

The rcftlefs flood the land would overflow. 

By which the delug'd earth would ufelefs grow. Llackmore. 

Still the battering waves rufli in 
Implacable, ’till delug'd by the foam 

The (hip finks, found’ring in the vaft abyfs. Philips. 

2. To overwhelm ; to caufe to fink under the weight of any 
calamity. 

At length corruption, like a general flood. 

Shall deluge all. Pope’s Epifl. iii. L 137. 

Delu'sion. n.f [delufo, Latin ] 

j. A cheat; guile; deceit; treachery; fraud; collufion; falfe- 
hood. 

2. A falfe reprefentaiion; illufion ; errour ; a chimerical thought. 
Who therefore feeks in thefe 

True wifdom, finds her not, or by delufion. Milt. Par. Reg . 

I waking, view'd with grief the rifing fun, 

And fondly mourn’d the dear delufion gone. Prior. 

Delu'sive. adj. [from delufus , Latin.] Apt to deceive; be- 
guiling ; impofing on. 

When, fir’d with paflion, we attack the fair, 

Delufvc fighs and brittle vows we bear. Prior. 

The happy whimfey you purfue, 

’Till you at length believe it true ; 

Caught by your own delufive art. 

You fancy firft, and then affert. Prior. 

While the bafe and groveling multitude of different nations, 
ranks and ages were lillening to the deluftvt deities, thofe of a 
more erect alpcft and exalted fpirit feparated themfclves from 

thc A rcft - Taller, N°. 8.. 

A vaft variety of phenomena, and thofe many of them fi> 
deb five, that it is vCry hard tocfcape impofition and miftake. 

H oodward's Natural Hijlory , p. iv". 
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DEM 

DeLu'soRy. adj. [from delufus , Latin.] Apt to deceive. 

Fhis confidence is founded on no better foundation than a 
delufory prejudice. Glam. Seep f c. 12. 

Demagogue, n.f. [?»/*»>-«-/©..] A ringleader of the rabble; 
a populous and factious orator. 

Who were the chief demagogues and patrons of tumults, to 
fend for them, to flatter and embolden them. King Charles. 

A plauhble, infignificant word, in the mouth of an expert 
demagogue, is a dangerous and dreadful weapon. South's Serm. 
Deinofthenes and. Cicero, though each of them a leader. 


or, as the Greeks called 


■it, a demagogue , in a popular ftate, 
yet fcctn to differ in their practice upon this branch of their 

art - Swift. 

Dema'is. t 

Deme'an. > n.f. \domaine , French. 

Deme'sne. ) 

That land which a man holds originally of himfelf, called 
dominium by the civilians, and oppofed to feodum or fee, 
which fignihes thofe that are held of a fuperior lord. It is 
fometimes ufed alfo for a diftinCtion between thofe lands that 
the lord of the manor has in his own hands, or in the hands 
of his leflee, demifed or let upon a rent for a term of years 
or life, and fuch other lands appertaining to the faid manor as 
belong to free or copyholders ; although the copyhold bclong- 
ing to any manor, according to many good lawyers, is alfo 
accounted demeans. Philips. 

Having now provided 

A gentleman of noble parentage, 

Of fair demefns, youthful, and nobly allied. Shakefpeare. 

That earldom indeed had a royal jurifdiCtion and feigniory, 
though the lands of that county in demefne were pollened for 
the mod part by the ancient inheritors. Davies on Ireland. 

1 he defects in thofe aCts for planting forcll-trees might be 
fully fupplied, fincc they have hitherto been wholly ineffec- 
tual, except about the demefnes of a few gentlemen ; and even 
there, in general, very unfkilfully made, and thriving accord- 

. fogty* Swift. 

Demand, n.f. [ demande , French,] 

1. A claim; a challenging; the afking of any thing with au- 
thority. 

This matter is by the decree of the watchers, and the de- 
mand by the word of the holy ones. Dan. iv. 17. 

Giving vent, gives life and ftrength to our appetites; and 
he that has the confidence to turn his wilhes into demands , 
will be but a little way from thinking he ought to obtain 
them. Locke. 

2. A queftion ; an interrogation. 

3. The calling for a thing in order to purchafe it. 

My bookfellcr tells me, the demand for thofe my papers in- 
creafes daily. Addi fan's Spectator, N°. 124. 

4. [In law ] The afking of what is due. It hath alfo a proper 

fignification diffmguilhed from plaint ; for all civil aCtions are 
purfued either by demands or plaints, and the purfuer is called 
demandant or plaintiff. There are two manners of demands , 
the one of deed, the other in law : in deed, as in every pra- 
cipe, there is exprels demand : in law, as every entry in land- 
diftrefs for rent, taking or foiling of goods, and fuch like a&s, 
which may be done without any words, are demands in 
law. Blount. 

To DEMAND. v. a. [demander , French.] 

To claim ; to afk for with authority. 

The pound of flefh, which I demand of him, 

Is dearly bought, ’tis mine, and I will have it. Shakefpeare. 
T o queftion ; to interrogate. 

And when Uriah was come unto him, David demanded of 
him how Joab did, and how the people did, and how the 
war profpered. 2 Sa. xi. 7. 

If any friend of Ca; far’s demand, why Brutus rofe again!! 
Csefar, this is my anfwer : Not that I loved Csefar lefs, but 
that I loved Rome more. Shakefpeare’ s Julius Cafar. 

Young one, 

Inform us of thy fortunes ; for, it feems, 

They crave to be demanded. Shakefpeare’ s Cymbcline. 

The oracle of Apollo being demand, d , when the war and 
mifery of Greece Ihould have an end, reply’d. When they 
would double the altar in Delos, which was of a cubick form. 

Peacham on Geometry. 
[In law.] To profecute in a real adlion. 
ema'ndable. adj. [from demand.] That maybe demanded; 
icquefted ; alked for. 

All fums demandable , either for licence of alienation to be 
made of lands holdcn in chief, or for the pardon of any fuch 
alienation, already made without licence, have been flayed in 
the way to the hanaper. Bacon’s Off. of Alienation. 

Dema'ndant. n.f. [from demand ] He who is a&or or 
plaintiff in a real aCtion, bscaufe he demandeth lands. Coke. 

One of the witnefles depofed, that dining on a Sunday 
with the demandant, whofe wife had fat below the fqu ire’s lady 
at church, fhe the faid wife dropped fome expreffions, ns if 


1. 


& 


(he thought her hufband ought to be knighted; Speilator. 


2. 

3 * 


n.f. [demerfto , Latin.] 

. A drowning. 

. [In chymiftry.] The putting any medicine in a diffolving 

l* r>;>7 


Dill. 

jL/fitvit owe. See De MAI iV. 

DE'MI. inf-parable particle. [ demi , Fr. dimidi urn, Latin.] Half; 
one of two equal parts. This word is only ufed in compofi- 
tion ; as demigod, that is, half human, half divine. 

Demi-cannon. n.f. [demi and cannon.] 

Demi-cannon Lowcf. A great gun that carries a ball of 
thirty pounds weight and fix inches diameter. The diameter 
of the bore is fix inches two eighth parts. DiH. 

Demi-cannon Ordinary. A great gun fix inches four eights 
diameter in the bore, twelve foot long. It carries a Ihot fix 
inches one fixth diameter, and thirty-two pounds weight. Die?. 

Demi-cannon of the greate/l Size. A gun fix inches and fix 
eighth parts diameter in the bore, twelve foot long. It car- 
ries a ball of fix inches five eights diameter, and thirty-fix 
pounds weight. ^fy 

What ! this a fleeve? ’Tis like a demi-cannon. Shakcfp. 

Ten 



DEM 

Dem a'ndf.r. n.f [demandeur, French.] 

1. One that requires a thing with authority. 

One that afks a civil qucllion. 

One that afks for a thing in order to purchafe it. 

They grow very faft and fat, which alfo bettereth A.- 
taffe, and delivered them to the demanders ready u fe at n 

fea, ° ns - CWr Survey ofCoi-Ll 

4. A dunner ; one that demands a debt. J ' 

Demf.'an. n.f. [from dcmcner, French ] 

1. A mien ; prefence ; carriage; demeanour; deportment. 

At his feet, with forrowful demean. 

And deadly hue, an armed corfe did lie. Fairy Dur,,, t •• 

To DEME'AN. a. [from demener, French.] 7 ^ h 

1. To behave ; to carry one’s felf. 

Thofe plain and legible lines of duty requiring us to d 
mean ourfelves to God humbly and devoutly, to our govern™ 
obediently, and to our neighbours juffly, and to ourfek 
foberiy and temperately. South's Sermons 

A man cannot doubt but that there is a God; and that' 
according as he demeans himfelf towards him, he will make 
him happy or mifcrable for ever. Tillotfon, Sam. \. 

btrephon had long perplex’d his brains. 

How with fo high a nymph he might 

Demean himfelf the wedding-night. g w ;y t 

2 . 1 o leflen ; to debafe ; to undervalue. 

Now, out of doubt, Antipholis is mad ; 

Elfe he would never fo demean himfelf. Sh Com. of Errsurs 

Deme'ancur. n.f. [ demener , French.] Carriage; beha" 
viour. 

Of fo infupportable a pride he was, that where his deeds 
might well llir envy, his demeanour did rather breed difdain. 

Sidney , l. if. 

Angels beft like us, when we are moft like unto them in all 
parts of decent demeanour. Hooker , b. i. 

His gcfiurcs fierce 

He mark’d, and mad demeanour, then alone, 

As he fuppos’d, all unobferv’d, unfeen. Miltori s Par. Loft. 

I o whom thus Eve, with fad demeanour meek, 

111 worthy I, fuch title Ihould belong' 

To me tranfgreffor ! Milton's Paradife Lfl, b. xi. /. 167. 
He was of a courage not to be daunted, which was mani- 
fefted in all his adlior.s, efpccially in his whole demeanour at 
the Ifle of Rec, both at the landing, and upon the retreat. Clar. 

Deme'ans. n.f. pi. An eftate in goods or lands; that which 
a man poflefics in his own right. 

To DEME'NTATE. v. n. [dements, Latin.] To grow mad. 

Dementa'tion. n. f. [ dementatis , Latin.] A being mad, or 
frantick. 

Deme'rit. n.f [ demerit e, Fr. from demeritus, of demertvr, 
Latin.] The oppofitc to merit; iil-deferving ; what makes 
one worthy of blame or punifhmcnt. 

They fhould not be able once to ftir, or to murmur, but it 
Ihould be known, and they Ihortcned according to their 
demerits. Spenfcr on Jrebr.d. 

Thou liv’f! by me; to me thy breath refign ; 

Mine is the merit, the demerit thine. Drydcn's Fables. 

Whatever they acquire by their induftry or ingenuity, 
Ihould be fecure, unlefs forfeited by any demerit or offence 
again!! the cuflom of the family. ' ' lemple. 

2. Anciently the fame with merit; defert. 

’Tis yet to know, 

Which when I know that boafling is an honour, 

I fhall promulgate, I fetch my life and being 
From men of royal fiege ; and my demerits 
May fpeak, unbonnetting, to as proud a fortune 
As this that I have reach’d. Shakefeare’s Othello. 

To Deme'rit. v. a. [demeriter, French.] To deferve blame 
or punifhment. 

Deme'rsed. adj'. [from demerfus, of elemergo, Latin.] Plunged; 
drowned. Did. 

Deme'rsion. 

1. A drownin 

2 

liquor. 

Deme'sne. 
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Ten engines, that fhall'bc of equal force either to a Cannon 
or demi-cannon , eulverin or demi-culverin, may be framed at 
the fame price that one of thefe will amount to. IVilkins. 

Demi-culverin. n.f. [demi and eulverin.] 

Demi-culverin of the lowefl Size. A gun four inches two 
eights diameter in the bore, and ten foot long. It carries a 
ball four inches diameter, and nine pounds weight. Did. 

Demi-culverin Ordinary. A gun four inches four eights 
diameter in the bore, tea foot long. It carries a ball four 
inches two eights diameter, and ten pounds eleven ounces 
weight. 

Demi-culverin, elder Sort. A gun four inches and fix eights 
diameter in the bore, ten foot one third in length It carries 
a ball four inches four eight parts diameter, and twelve pounds 
eleven ounces weight. Milit. Diet. 

They continue a perpetual volley of dcmi-culvcrins. Raleigh. 
The army left two demi-culverins, and two other good 
guns. Clarendon, b. viii. 

Demi-devil. n.f. [demi and devil . J Partaking of infernal 
nature ; half a devil. 

Will you, I pray, demand that demi-devil. 

Why he hath thus enfnar’d my foul and body ? Shak, Othel. 

Demi god. n.f. [demi and god.] Partaking of divine nature 5 
half a god ; an hero produced by the cohabitation of divinities 
with mortals. 

He took his leave of them, whofe eyes bad him farcwel 
With tears, making temples to him as to a demi-god. Sidney. 

Be gods, or angels, demi-gods. Milton s Paradife Lofl. 

Tranfportcd demi-gods flood round. 

And men grew heroes at the found, 

Enflam’d with glory’s charms. Pope's St. Cacilia. 

Nay, half in heaven, except (what’s mighty odd) 

A fit of vapours clouds this demi-god. Pope's Epi/f. of Hor. 

Demilance, n.f. [demi and lance.] Alighc lance; a fpear; 
a half-pike. 

On their ftcel’d heads, their demi lances wore 
Small pennons, which their ladies colours bore. Dryden. 

Light demi-lances from afar they throw. 

Fatten'd with leathern thongs to gaul the foe. Dryden' s Ain. 

Demi-man. n.f. [demi and man.] Half a man. A term of 
reproach. 

VVc mutt adventure this battle, left we perifh by the com- 
plaints of this barking demi-man. Knoll, ss Hifory of the Turks. 

Demi-wolf. n.f [demi and wolf] Half a wolf; a mongrel 
dog between a dog and wolf. Lycifca. 

Spaniels, curs, 

Showghs, water-rugs, and demi-wolves , are deped 

All by the name of dogs. Shakefpeare' s Macbeth. 

Demi'se. n. f. [from demetre, demis, demife, French.] Death; 
dcceafe. It is feldom ufed but in formal and ceremonious 
language. 

About a month before the demife of queen Anne, the author 
retired. Swift. 

To DEMI SE. 11. a. [dtnus, demife^ French.] To grant at 
one s death ; to grant by will ; to bequeath. 

My executors fhall not have power to demife my lands to be 
purchafed. Swift’s Laji iVill. 

Demission, n.f. [demifjio, Latin.] Degradation; diminu- 
tion of dignity ; depreffion. 

Inexorable rigour is worfe than a lafehe demijTion of fove- 

^ r D^ n i U , th p riry - rJ • T L'Ef range. 

To DEMI I. v. a. fenutto, Latin.] To deprefs; to hang 
down ; to let fall. jy-f? 

When they arc in their pride, that is, advancing their 
train, if they decline their neck to the ground, they prcfently 

th , e fame ’ Brnun ' s Vu, Z ar h - hi. 

DEMOCRACY, n.f. [itipcxfulla . ] One of the three forms 

of government ; that in which the fovereign power is neither 
lodged in one man, nor in die nobles, but in the collective 
body of the people. 

VV bile many of the fervants, by induftry and virtue, ar- 
nve at riches and eftcem, then the nature of die government 
mclmes to a democracy. W,. 

I he majority having the whole power of the community, 
nTay employ all that power in making laws, and executing 
thole laws ; and there the form of the government is a perfect 

Democratic A l. adj. [from democracy.] Pertaining to po- 
pular government ; popular. r 

They arc ftiil within the line of vulgarity, and arc democra- 
tical enemies to truth. Brown’s Vulgar 1 Errours, b \ c ■} 
As the government of England has a rhixturc of dcmocrati- 
lHC r ‘ sht0f lnvcotin g Political lyes, is partly in 

To loffiilffl. „ *. French , fSf 

' 1 0 throw down buildings ; to raze; to deftroy. 

expected the iabrick of my book would lono- fince have 
een demolished, and laid even with the ground. Tillotfon, Pref. 

Red lightning play’d along the firmament, 

Anu their dcmolijh'd works to pieces rent. Drydcn's Ovid 


D E M 

DeMo'lishER. n.f. [from demolift:.] One that throws down, 
buildings ; a dcltroycr ; a layer watte. 

Demoli'tion. n.f. [from elemolif}).] The ac! of overthrow- 
ing or demolifliing buildings ; deftrudlion. 

Two gentlemen fhould have the direction in the demolition 
of Dunkirk. Swift. 

DE'MON. n.f. [dm men, Latin ; euipv •.] A fpirit; generally 
an evil fpirit ; a devil. 

I felt him ftrike, and now I fee him fly : 

Curs’d demon! O for ever broken lie 

Thofe fatal fliafts, by which I inward bleed. Prior . 

Demoni'acal. 7 ,. I 

>x / f ( 71*1 • 1*1 01X1 (ii 712012 • J 

Demo'niack. ) J L J 

1. Belonging to the devil ; devilifh. 

He, all unarm’d, 

Shall chafe thee with the terror of his voice- 

From thy demoniack holds, pofleflion foul. Milton's Par. Reg. 

2. Influenced by the devil ; produced by diabolical pofleflion. 

Demoniack phrenfy, moping melancholy. Milt. Par. Lofl. 

Demo'niack. n.f. [from the adjective.] One pofleffed by 
the devil ; one whofe mind is difturbed and agitated by the 
power of wicked and unclean fpirits. 

Thofe lunaticks and elcvioniacks that were reftored to their 
right mind, were fuch as fought after him, and believed in 
him. Bentley's Sermons. 

Demo'nian. adj. [from demon.] Devilifh; of the nature of 
devils. 

Demonian (pirits now, from the element 
Each of his reign allotted, rightlier called 
Pow’rs of fire, air, water, and earth beneath. Parad. Reg. 
Demono'cracy. n.f. [$*•!**> and **<*1.1.1.] The power of the 

Did. 

[sst/ia, and Xoi-iia.] The worfbip of 

Did. 

[^ul^ui and x»y©.] Difcourfe of the 


n.f. 


n.f 


Thus king James entitled his book con- 


devil. 

Demono'l atr v 
the devil. 

Demono'logV, 
nature of devils, 
ccrning witches. 

Demo'nst a rle. adj. [dcmonjlrabilis, Lat.] That which xqay 
be proved beyond doubt or contradiction ; that which may be 
made not only probable, but evident. 

1 he grand articles of our belief are as demonjlrablc as 
geometry. GW Seepf c . 24. 

Demonstrably, adv. [from demonjlrablc.] In fuch a man- 
ner as admits of certain proof; evidently; beyond poflibilitv 
of contradiction. 1 

. ffiould have compelled his minifters to execute the law, 
n. that dcmonjtrably concerned the publick peace. CD 

1 o DEMONSTRATE, v. a. [demon/l ro, Latin.] To prove 
with the highcft degree of certainty ; to prove in fuch a man- 
ner as reduces the contrary pofition to evident abfurdity. 

v v e cannot demonjlrate thefe things fo, as to fhew that the 
contrary often involves a contradiction. Tillotfon Pref 

Demonstration, n.f. [ demonflratio , Latin.] 

1. rhe highcft degree of deducible or argumental evidence; 

tne ilrongeft degree of proof ; fuch proof as not only evinces 
the pofition proved to be true, but fhews the contrary pofi- 
tion to be abfurd and impoffible. y ^ 

/?,-2 Vhat r P u eareth u t0 truc b y ftrong and invincible derfton- 
Jlraiion, fuch as wherein it is not by any way poflible to be 
deceived, thereunto the mind doth neceffarily affent. Hooke- 
VV here the agreement or difagreement of any thing is plain- 
ly and clearly perceived, it is called demonfration. Locke 

2. Indubitable evidence of the fenfes or reafon. 

\V hich way foever we turn ourfelves,. we are encountered 
with clear evidences and fenfible dinmjl rations of a Deity. Till 
Demonstrative, adj. [, demonflrativus , Latin.] 

‘‘cWm tHC P ° Wcrof dtmonftra tion; invincibly condufive } 
An argument neceffary and dememfrative, is fuch as, beimr 

'SSL'SSZZt -■« 

2. Having^ the power of cxprcfllng clearly ami cchST’ f 
whirh il" 5 1 nCCC T a 7 to aI1 other ar «> hecaufe c/the need 

mo c l iWo rh e of /T : i railV ' figurcs ’ Uh!ch often give 
canmake! UIldc tttand,ng than the clearefidifcourfcs we 

D.mo'n-str vr-n etr. [f rom 

'• U ‘ th evide ! ,ce not to be oppofed or doubted 

No man in matters of this life, requires an affurance either 
of the good which hedefigns, or of ihc evil which he avoid, 
from arguments demonjhatively certain. So, -P S d ’ 

Firtt, I demonf Datively prove, ^outh s Sermons. 

That feet were only made to move. p • 

2. Clearly; plainly; with certain knowledge. P 

. nem yJlratiVely underttanding the fimnliciiv of r a- 
it was not in the power of earth to work them'frr n^^ !f R al0n, 
Demonstrator. »f [from demonflratc.] OneTh rf^* 
one that teaches ; one that demonttrates J pr ° VCS J 
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Demu'lcent. ad). [demulcent, Latin.] Softening; mollify- 
ing ; afluafive. 

Peafe, being deprived of any aromatick parts, arc mild and 
demulcent in the higheft degree ; but being full of aerial par- 
ticles, are flatulent, when difiolvcd by digeftion. Arbuibnot. 
Iu DEMUR, v n. [demeurer, French; dimerare, Italian; 
donor ari, Latin.] 

i . lo delay a procefs in law by doubts and objections. See 
Demurrer. 

1 o this plea the plaintiff demurred. Waitin' s Angler. 

2. I o paufc in uncertainty ; to fufpend determination ; to hefi- 
tate ; to delay the conclufton of an affair. 

Upon this rub the Eng’ifh ambafTadours thought fit to de- 
mur, and fo fent into England to receive directions from the 
lords of the council. Hayward. 

Running into demands, they expeft from us a fudden 
refolution in things, wherein the devil of Delphos would 
demur. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. i. c. 3. 

He muft be of a very fluggith or querulous humour, that 
{ball demur upon fetting out, or demand higher encourage- 
ments than the hope of heaven. Decay of Piety. 

News of my death from rumour he receiv’d. 

And what he wifh’d, he cafily believ’d ; 

But long demurr’d, though from my hand he knew 
I liv’d, fo loth he was to think it true. Dryden's Aurengzele. 

3. I o doubt ; to have fcruplcs or difficulties ; to deliberate. 

I here is fomething in our compofition, that thinks and ap- 
prehends, and reflects and deliberates, determines and doubts, 
confents and denies ; that wills and demursj and refolves and 
chufcs, and rcjeCts. Bentley. 

To Demu'r. v. a. To doubt of. 

The latter I demur-, for in their looks 
Much rcafon, and in their aCtions, oft appears. Milt. P. L. 
Demu'r. n. f. [from the verb.] Doubt; hefitation; fufpcnfc 
of opinion. 

O progeny of heav’n, empyreal thrones I 
With reafon hath deep filence and demur 
Seiz’d us, though undifmay’d. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. ix. 
Certainly the higheft and deareft concerns of a temporal 
life are infinitely lefs valuable than thofe of an eternal ; and 
confcquently ought, without any demur at all, to be facrificed 
to them, whenfoever thcycome in competition with them.S««//;. 
All my demurs but double his attacks ; 

At laft he whifpers, Do, and we go fnacks. Pope's Epijlles. 
DEMU'RE. ad), [des mccurs , French.] 
r . Sober ; decent. 

Lo ! two mod lovely virgins came in place, 

With countenance demure, and modeft grace. Fairy £htecn. 

Come, penfive nun, devout and pure. 

Sober, ftedfaft and demure. Milton. 

2 . Grave ; affeClcdly modeft : it is now generally taken in a fenfe 
of contempt. 

After a demure travel of regard, I tell them I know my 
place, as I would they fliould do theirs. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

There be many wife men, that have fecret hearts and tranf- 
parent countenances ; yet this would be done with a demure 
abafing of your eye fometimes. Bacon, Ejfay 23. 

A company of mice, peeping out of their holes, fpied a cat, 
that lay and looked fo demure as if there had been neither life 
nor foul in her. L’EJlrange. 

So cat, transform’d, fat gravely and demure , 

’Till moufe appear'd, and thought himfelf fecure. Dryden. 

Jove fent and found, far in a country feene. 

Truth, innocence, good-nature, look ferene ; 

From which ingredients, firft, the dext’rous boy 
Pick’d the demure, the aukward, and the coy. Swift. 
To Demu're. y.». [from the noun.] To look with an aft’edted 
modefty. 

Your wife Oclavia, with her modeft eyes. 

And ftill conclufion, fhall acquire no honour, 

Demuring upon me. Shakefp. Anthony and Cleopatra. 

Demu'rely. adv. [from demure.] With affedted modefty; 
folcmnly ; with pretended gravity. 

Put on a fober habit, 

Talk with rcfpedl, and fwear but now and then, 

Wear prayer-books in my pocket, look demurely. Shakefp. 
Efop’s damfel, turned from a cat to a woman, fat very 
demurely ox the board’s end, ’till a moufe ran before her. Bacon. 
Next ftood hypocrify with holy leer. 

Soft fmiling, and demurely looking down ; 

But hid the dagger underneath the gown. Dryden's Fables. 
2. In the following line it is the fame with folcmnly. Warb. 

Hark, how the drums demurely wake the fleepers ! Shakef. 
Dbmu'reness. n. f. [from demure.] 

1. Modefty ; fobernefs ; gravity of afpedl. 

Her eyes having in them fuch a checrfulnefs, as nature 
feemed to fmilc in them ; though her mouth and cheeks obeyed 
to that pretty demurenefs , which the more one marked, the 
more one would judge the poor foul apt to believe. Sidney. 

2. Affe&ed modefty ; pretended gravity. 

Demu'rrace. n.f. [from demur.'] An allowance made by 
merchants to matters of Ihips, for their ftay in a port beyond 
the time appointed. 


Demurrer, n.f. [demeurer, French ; i.e mature in alino let. 
vel tnorari.] A kind of paufc upon a point cf difficulty i n an 
adion ; lor, in every a&ion, the controverly confifts nt L. r 
in the fad, or in the law: if in the fad, that is tried by the 
jury ; if in law, then is the cafe plain to the judge, or fohard 
and rare, as it breedeth juft doubt. I call that plain to the 
judge, wheiein he is allured of the law ; and in fuch cafe rh c 
judge, with his aflociates, proceeds to judgment without f„j-. 
ther work. But when it is doubtful to him and his aflociates' 
then is there ftay made, and a time taken, cither for the court 
to think farther upon it, and to agree, if they can; or elfe 
for all the jufticcs to meet together in the Chequer-chamber 
and, upon hearing that which the ferjeants can fay of both 
parts, to advife, and let down as law, whatfoever they con- 
clude firm, without farther remedy. Ccuel 

A prohibition was granted, and hereunto there was a dt- 

^ ,mtrrtr - W'ffdi Parer ten, 

DEN. n.f. [ben, Saxon.] 

1. A cavern or hollow running horizontally, or with a fmall 
obliquity, under ground ; diilimSt from a' hole, which runs 

down perpendicularly. 

T hey here difperfed, fome in the air, fome on the earth 
fomc in the waters, feme amongft the minerals, dens and caves 
under the earth. Hooker, b.i.jf. 

2. The cave of a vvil 1 beaft. 

What, fhall they feck the lion in his den. 

And fright him there ? Sha.Ufpeare’s King JJm, 

The tyrant’s den, whofe ufe, though loft to fame, 

Was now th’ apartment of the royal dame; 

The cavern, onlv to her father known. 

By him was to his darling daughter fhown. Dryden's Fables. 

’Tis then the fhapelefs bear his do; forfakes; 

In woods and fields a wild deftruftion makes. Dr.d. Vi> gil. 

3. Den may fignify either a valley or a woody place; for the 

Saxon ben imports both. Gibfon's Camden. 

Df.na'y. n.f. [a word formed between deny and nay.] Denial; 
refufal. 

To her in hafte, give her this jewel : fay 
My love can give no place, bide no denay. Sb. Twel. Night, 

Dfndro'locy. n.f. [«:»$<» and \r/ 2 >-.] The natural hiftoryof 
trees. 

Deniable, ad), [from deny.] That which maybe denied; 
that to which one may refufe belief. 

The negative authority is alfo deniable by reafon. Bret vn. 

Deni'al. n.f. [from deny.] 

1. Negation ; the contrary to confcffion. 

No man more impudent to deny, where proofs were not 
manifeft; no man more ready to confefs, with a repenting 
manner of aggravating his own evil, where denial would but 
make the fault fouler. Sidney, b. ii. 

2. Refufal ; the contrary to grant, allowance, or conccffion. 

Here comes your father; never make denial: 

I muft and will have Catharine to my wife. Shakefpcare. 
The denial of landing, and hafty warning us away, troubled 
us much : on the other fide, to find people fo full of huma- 
nity, did comfort us. Bacon's New Atlantis. 

He, at every frefh attempt, is rcpcll’d 
With faint denials , weaker than before. Dryden's Ann. fair. 

3. Abjuration; contrary to acknowledgment of adherence. 

We may deny God in all thofe afls that are capable of being 
morally good or evil: tbofc are the proper fcencs, in which 
wc a£t our confeffions or denials of him. South's Scrnims. 

Df.ni'er. n.f. [from deny.] 

1. A contradidlor; an opponent; one that holds the negative of 
a propofition. 

By the word virtue the affirmcr intends our whole duty to 
God and man, and the denier by the word virtue means only 
courage, or, at moft, our duty towards our neighbour, with- 
out including the idea of the duty which we owe to God. 

Watts's Logick, p i. c. 6. / 3* 

2. A difowner; one that docs not own or acknowledge. 

If it was fo fearful when Chrift looked his denier into re- 
pentance, what will it be when he fhall look him into c- 
ftrudlion. South’s Sermons. 

3. A refufer; one that refufes. .. 

It may be I am efteemed by my denier : fufficient of m) v 
to difeharge mv duty to God as a prieft, though not to metUJ 
0 ' 1 I'iVe Chants. 

a prince. . 

Denie'r. n.f. [from denarius, Lat. It is pronounced as deneer, in 
two fyllablcs.] A fmall denomination of French money 5 1 e 
twelfth part of a fous. 

You will not pay for the glafles you have burft ? 

No, not a denier. Shakef. T anting of the Shrnv. 

To DENIGRATE, v. a. [denigro, Latin ] T o blacken ; ro 

make black. _ ,11 

By fuffering fome impreffion from fire, bodies arc c- u- 7 
• artificially denigrated in their natural complexion. 


or artificially 

are charcoals made black by an 
fuffitus. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 


infeflion of their owa 


b. VI. 


12. 


tltus. crown s i .... ..... . , , 

Hartfhorn, and other white bodies, will be de 
heat ; yet camphirc would not at all lofe its whitencis. 7 

Denicra'twH- 
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D E N 

DEN'iGRA'riofc. n.f [ denigratio , Latin.] A blackening, or 

nW Thde b ir?the advenient and artificial ways of denigration, 
anfwcrably whereto may be the natural progrefs. Brown 
Icveral inftances of denigration the metals are worn 
otherwife reduced into very minute parts. tSoyle. 


In 


off, or 


The adt of ittfranchifing, 2 


PenizaTion. n.J. [from denizen.] 

° r That the merelrifli were reputed aliens appears by the char- 
ters of denization, which in all ages were purchafed by them. 

Dawes on Ireland. 

DENIZEN. 7 n.f. [from dinafddyn, a man of the cu ty, or di- 
DE'MSON. \ r.cfydd, free of the city, Welfh.J A freeman j 

one infmnehifed. . , _ . . , 

Denizen is a Britifh law term, which the Saxons and Angles 
found here, and retained. Davies s Preface. 

Thus th’ Almighty fire began : ye gods. 

Natives, or denizens , of bleft abodes, 

From whence thefe murmurs ? Dryden. 

A great many plants will hardly, with nurfing, be made to 
produce their feed out of their native foil ; but corn, fo necef- 
lary for all people, is fitted to grow and to feed as a freedenijon 
of the world. Crew’s Cojm. b. 111. c. 2 . 

He fummons ftraight his denizens of air ; 

Tne lucid fquadrons the fails repair. Pope's Rape of the Lock. 
To De'nizen. v. a. [from the noun.] lo infranchife; to 
make free. 

Pride, luff, covetize, being feycral 
To thefe three places, yet all are in all ; 

Mingled thus, their iflue is inceftuous ; 

Falfhood is denizen'd, virtue is barbarous. Donne. 

To DENOMINATE, v. a. [ denomino , Latin.] To name; 
to give a name to. 

Their commendable purpofe being not of every one undcr- 
ftood, they have been in latter ages conftrued as though they 
had fupcrftitioufly meant cither that thofe places, which were 
denominated of angels and faints, fliould ferve for the worlhip 
of fo glorious creatures ; or elfc thofe glorified creatures for 
defence, protection, and patronage of fuch piaces. Hooker, b. v. 

Predeftination is deftrudtive to all that is eftablifhed among 
men, to all that is moft precious, to human nature, to the 
two faculties that denominate us men, underftanding and will ; 
for what ufe can we have of our underftandings, if wc cannot do 
what we know to be our duty ? And if wc act not voluntarily, 
what exercife have we of our wills ? Nammond’s Fundamentals. 
Denomination, n.f. [denominalio, Latin.] A name given 
to a thing, which commonly marks fome principal quality of 
it. 

But is there any token, denomination, or monument of the 
Gauls yet remaining in Ireland, as there is of the Scythians? 

Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 
The liking or difliking of the people gives the play the 
denomination of good or bad ; but docs not really make or con- 
ftitutc it fuch. Dryden's Defence of Dramatic k Poefy. 

Philofophy, the great idol of the learned part of the Heathen 
world, has divided it into many fedls and denominations ; 
asStoicks, Peripateticks, Epicureans, and the like. South. 

All men are finners : the moft righteous among us muft 
confefs ourfelves to come under that denomination. Rogers. 
Deno minative, ad), [from denominate.] 
j. That which gives a name ; that which confers a diftinct ap- 
pellation. 

2. That which obtains a diftinft appellation. This would be 
more analogically denotninalde. 

The lealf denominative part of time is a minute, the greateft 
integer being a year. Cocker's Arithmctici. 

Denomina'tor. n.f. [from denominate.] The giver of a 
name; the perfon or thing that caufes an appellation. 

Both the feas of one name fhould have one common deno- 
minator. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

Denominator of a Fraction, is the number below the line, 
fhewing the nature and quality of the parts which any integer 
is fuppofed to be divided into: thus in ?, 8 the denominator 
fhews you, that the integer is fuppofed to be divided into 8 
parts, or half quarters ; and the numerator 6 {hews, that you 
take 6 of fuch parts, i. e. three quarters of the whole. Harris. 

When a fingle broken number or fraclion hath for its deno- 
minator a number confifting of an unit, in the firft place 
towards the left hand, and nothing but cyphers from the unit 
towards the right hand, it is then more aptly and rightly called 
a decimal fradtion. Cocker’s Arithmetick. 

Denominator of any proportion, is the quotient ariling from 
the divifion of the antecedent by the confequent : thus 6 is 
the denominator of the proportion that 3 r hath to 5, becaufe 
5 ) 30 (6. This is alfo called the exponent of the proportion, 
or ratio. Harris. 


Di nota'tion. n.f. [denofatio, Latin.] The adl of denoting. 
To DENOTE, v. a. [denote, Latin.) To mark ; to be a Ggn 
of ; to betoken ; to fhew by fign i ; ; as, a quick pulfc denotes a 
fever. 

To DENOUNCE v. a [denuncio, Latin ; denonctr, French.] 

1 o threaten by proclamation. 


1. 


DEN 

I denounce unto you this day, that ye fliail furely peri 
He of their wicked ways 
Shall them admonifh, denouncing wrath to come 
On their impenitence. Miltons Paradife Lojl, b. xi. L o f 5 > 
They impofe their wild conjcdlures for laws upon others; 
and denounce war againft all that receive them not. Dec. of Piety. 
To threaten by fomc outward fign or expreffion. 

He ended frowning, and his look denounc’d 
Dcfperate revenge, and battle dangerous . , 

To lefs than gods. Milton's Faradeje Lof., b. 11. /. 106. 

The fea grew white ; the rolling waves from far. 

Like heralds, firft d nounce the watry war. Dryden. 

2. To give information againft. ' , 

A rchdeacons ought to propofe parts of the N ew Teftament 
to be learned by heart by inferior clergymen, and denounct 

fuch as are negligent. c Parc ’V n ' 

Denouncement, n. f [from denounce.] The adt of proclaim- 
ing any menace; the proclamation of intended evil; denun- 

Falfe is the reply of Cain upon the denouncement of his curfe; 
My iniquity is greater than can be forgiven. Bt»wn's Vu.B rr. 
Dkno' Nv. lr. n.J. [from denounce.] One that declares fom« 
menace. 

Here comes the fad de* buiieer of my fate, 

'Fo toll the mournful knell of reparation. Dryden. 

DENSE, ad), [dmjus, Latin.] Ulofe; compaft; approaching 
to folidity ; having fthall iiitcrftices between the conftituent 
particles. 

T he caufe of cold is the denfity of the body ; for all derft 
bodies are colder than moft other bodies, as metals, ftonc, 
glafs ; and they arc longer in heating than footer bodies. E con. 

In the air the higher you go, the lefs it is tomprefled, 
and confcquently the lefs denje it is ; and fo the upper part 
is exceedingly thinner than the lower part which we breathe. 

Locke. 

To De'nshire. v. a. A barbarous term of hufbandry. 

Burning of land, or burn-bating, is commonly called den- 
Jhiring, that is, Devcnfoiring or Denlighjhiring, becaufe moft 
ufed or firft invented there. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

De'nsi r y. n f [denfitas, Latin.] Clofcnefs; compadtnefs ; 
dole adhefion, or near approach of parts. 

Whilft the denfeft of metals, gold, if foliated, is tranfpa- 
rent, and all metals become tranfparent, if diflolved in men- 
ftruums or vitrified, the opacity of white metals arifeth not 
from their aeijity alone. Newton’s Opiicisi 

The air within the veffels being of a lefs denfity, the out- 
ward air would prefs their fides together; and, being of a 
greater denfity, would expand them fo as to endanger the life 
o! th • animal. Arbuthnot on Aliments . 

DENTAL, ad), [dentaiis, Latin.] 

1. Belonging or relating to the teeth 

2. [In grammar.] Pronounced principally by the agency of the 
teeth. 

The Hebrews have affigned which letters are labial, which 
dental, anti which guttural. Bacon's Natural lljlory, N°. 198. 

The d ntal conlonants are eafy, hcrefore let them be next ; 
firft the \&\>iu-dentals, as alfo the \\nv\12- dentals. Holder's Elem. 
De'ntal. n.f. A fmall flull-fiftj. 

Two fmall black and ftiining pieces, feem, by the Ihapc, to 
have been formed in the flieil of a dental. IF oodward on Faffds. 
DENTE'LLI. n.f. [Italian.] Modillons. 

The modillons, or dentelii , make a noble ftiow by graceful 
projeeTions. Spectator, N°. 415. 

Denticula tion. n.f [de-.ticulatus, Latin.] The ftate of 
being fet with fmall teeth. 

He orbits the den.iculation of the edges of the bill, or 
thofe fmall oblique inofions made for the better retention of 
the piey. Grew' s Mufeeum. 

Denti'culated. ad), [dcnticulatus, Latin.] Set with fmall 
teeth. 

De'ntifrice. n.f. [dens and frico, Latin.] A powder made 
to fcour the teeth. 

Is this grey powder a good dentifrice? Ben. Johnf. Catil. 
T he {hells ol ail forts of fhell-iifli, being burnt, obtain a 
cauftick nature : moft of them, fo ordered and powdered, 
make excellent dentifrices. Crew's Mufeeum. 

Denti'tion. n.f [d.ntitio, Latin.] 

1. The ac’t of breeding the teeth. 

2. The time at which childrens teeth are bred. 

FnDENU DATE. v. a. [denudo, Latin.] To divert; to ft, -ip; 
to lay naked. 

’ Fill he has denudated himfelf of all incumbrances, he is 
unqualified. Decay of Pie:v, 

Denudation, n.f. [from denudale.] The a& of' ftrippin’-, 
or making naked. c 

To DenU’de. ii. a. [denudo, Lat.] To ftrip ; to make naked ; 
to divert. 

Not a treaty can be obtained, unlefs we would denude our- 
felf of all force to defend -us. Clarendon, b. vi. 

If in Summer-time you denude a vine-branch of its leaves 
«,,!! never come to maturity. Ray on the Creati n. 


the grapes will 


Vol. I. 
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The eye, with the {kin of the eye-lid, is denuded , to fl,ew 
the mufcle. Sharp', Surgery. 

Denuncia tion. 71. f. [denunciation Latin.] The aft of de- 
nouncing; the proclamation of a threat; a publick menace. 

In a dcnunciati n or indiction of a war, the war is not con- 
fined to the place of the quarrel, but is left at large. Bacon. 

Liiri.t tells the Jews, that, if they believe not, they {hall 
die in their fins : did they never read thofc denunciations ? IVard. 

A-iidlt of thefc denunciations, and notwithftanding the warn- 


D E P 


m "‘“.“ ohin " S° fob 

’■ l?. 

great joy, and did run to bring his difeipies word! Ma /' ^ 

Hf*. wlnrli Kotk nn L » .1 • r I * ‘ ^ 


ing before me, I commit myfelf to lafting durance. Congreve. 

Denunciator, n.f. [from denundo, Latin, j 

1. He that proclaims any threat. 

2. He that lays an information againfl another. 

The denunciator docs not make himfelf a party in iuclmnenr, 
as the accufer does. _ Ayliffe's Bar ergon. 

10 DENV. v.a. [denier, French ; denego, Latin j 

1. To contradict an accufation ; not to confefs. 

_ Sar. h denied, faying, I laughed not ; for {he was afraid. Gen. 

2. To refufe; not to grant. 

Mv young boy 

Hath an afpeCt of intcrccffion, which 

Oreat nature cues deny not. Shakefp. Cor iolanus. 

Ah, charming fair, faid I, 

How long can you my blifs and your’s deny ? Dryden. 

3. To abnegate ; to difown. 

It fhall be therefore a witnefs unto you, left you deny your 

J°Jb. xxiv. 27. 

4. To renounce; todifregard; to treat as foreign or not be- 
longing to one. 

1 he beft fign and fruit of denying ourfelves, is mercy to 
ethers. Sprat's Serums. 

When St. Paul fays, if in thrs life only we have hope in 
Chriflr, we are of all men moll miferable: he confiders Chrif- 
tians as denying themfelves in the pleafures of this world, for 
the fake of t hrift. Atterburys Set 'wons^ Pref 

T o DEOBS I RL 'CT. v. a. [deohffruo, Latin. J To clear from 
Impediments; to free from fuch things as hinder a pallage. 

It is a fingular good wound-herb, ufeful for deolf trusting the 
pores of t!ie body More' s Antidote again// Atheifm. 

Such as carry off the feces and mucus, deobjiruii the mouth 
of the lacteal s, fo as the chyle may have a free paffage into 
the blood. Arbuthnet on Diet. 

Deo'bstruent. rt.f [ deobfiruens , Latin.] A medicine that 
has the power to refolve vifcidities, or to open by any means 
the animal pall'ages. 

All fopes are attenuating and deobj/ruent, refolving vifeid 
fubftances. Arbuthnot on / tiiments . 

De'odand. n.f. [deo dandutn, Latin.] A thing given or for- 
feited to God for the pacifying his wrath, in cafe of any mif- 
fortunc, by which any Chriflian comes to a violent end, 
without the fault of any reafonable creature ; as, if a horfe 
lhould ftrike his keeper, and fo kill him ; if a man, in driving 
a cart, and endeavouring to re&ify fomething about it, fliould 
fall fo as the cart-wheels, by running over him, lhould prefs 
him to death ; if one lhould be felling a tree, and giving warn- 
ing to company by, when the tree were near falling, to look 
to themfelves, and any of them fliould ncverthelels be {lain 
by the fall of the tree ; in thefe cafes the horfe, the cart-wheel, 
cart and horfes, and the tree, arc to be given to God ; that is, 
fold and diftributed to the poor, for an expiation of this dread- 
ful event, though occafioned by unrcafonable, fenfclefs, and 
dead creatures :"and though this be given to God, yet is it for- 
feited to the king by law, as executor in this cafe, to fee the 
price of thefc diflributed to the poor. Ccwe!. 

To DEO'PPILATE. v.a. [de and oppih, Latin.] Todeob- 
ftruft ; to clear a pafTage ; to free from obftruClions. 

Deoppila'tion. n.f [from deoppHate.] The ad of clearing 
obftru£*,ions; the removal of whatever obftruds ti.e vital 
pafiages. 

Though the groffer parts be excluded again, yet are the 
difiolublc parts extracted, whereby it becomes effectual in de- 
oppilations. Brorwn's Vulgar Errours, b. ii. £.21. 

Deo'ppii ativE. ad), [from deoppilate.] Dcobftruent. 

A phyfician preferibed him a dcoppilative and purgative 
apozem . Harvey on Corfu rapt ion. 

Deoscula'tion n. f. [deofculaiio, Latin.] The ait of killing. 

We have an enumeration of the fcveral ads of worlhip re- 
quired to be performed to images, viz. proceffions, genuflec- 
tions, thurifications and deofcidations. Stillingfiett. 

To Depa'int. v. a. [depeint, French.] _ 

1. To picture; to deferibe by colours; to paint; to {hew by a 
painted rcfemblance. 

He did unwilling worfliip to the flint, 

That on his ihcild depainted he did fee. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 

2. To deferibe. 

buth ladies fair would I depaint } 

In roundelay, or f >11 net quaint. Gay s rajiorals. 

To DEPA'RT. v. n. [depart, French.] 

1. I n co away from a place. 

^Vht n the people departed a\vay r , Sufanna went into her 

garden. Su J an ' vii ’ 


art’ nr 
If lix. 1 


a- 


way. 2 K; 

They departed quickly from the fepulchre, with Tj' ‘ 
eat joy, and did run to bring his difeipies word. Mnt n- 
He, which hath no ftomach to this fight, " *“ V! “- 

Let him depart ; his paifport {hall be made. Shn k. f-f , ,• 
Barbaroffa flayed his courfe, and returned to Caflr ‘ 
whence, better appeafed with prefents, he depart at out of l'"’ 

ba/ - a , . A MotUs'sHiJiryofth^ 

And could fl thou leave me, cruel, thus alone- ' 
Not one kind kifs from a departing fon ! " ’ 

No look, no laft adieu ! n,. v j > _ . 

2. 1 o deft (l from a practice. ‘ 5 Ktl *’ 

l! " “ of Jerobo ™> l» *fma m 

3. I t. be loft ; to peiifli. iii. 3. 

_ I be good departed away, and the evil abode flill, 2 £n - 

4. 1 o defert ; to revolt ; to fall away ; to apollatife. m * 

In tranfgrefting and lying againfl the Lord, and de 
away from our God. 

5. Fodefift from a refolution or opinion. 

, His prevailed not with any of them to depart (torn 

the molt unreafonable of all their Remands. Clarendon b .\ iii 

6. 1 o dye ; to deceafe ; to leave the worid. 

As her foul was in departing ; for Ihe died. Gen. iii. ,3 
Lord, now letteft thou thy fervant depart in peace, accord' 
ing to thy word. ' Lu.xxk. 

As you wifh Chriflian peace to fouls departed, 

Stand thefe poor people’s friend. Shakefpeare's Henry VM 

ToDhPA'RT. v.a. To quit; to leave; to retire from. 

\ ou have had difpatch in private by the conful ; 

You are will’d by him this evening 

To depart Rome. ° Ben. John fin's Catihe. 

To Depart, v.a. [parlir, French ; par tior, Latin.] To di- 
vide; to feparate. 

Depa'rt. n.f. [ depart , French.] 

1 . I he a< 5 l of going away. 

I had in charge, at my depart from France, 

'I ' o marry princefs Marg’rct. Shakefpeare's Henry VI. p. ii. 

2. Death. 

When your brave father breath’d his lateft gafp, 
Tidings, as fwiftly as the poft could run, 

W ere brought me of your lofs and his depart. Shak. H. VI. 

3. [With chymifls.J An operation fo named, becaufc the par- 

ticles of filver arc departed or divided from gold, or other 
metal, when they were before melted together in the fame 
mafs, and could not be feparated any other way. Did. 

Dkpa'rter. n.f. [from depart.] One that refines metals by 
feparation. 

Department, n.f [depart ement, French.] Separate allot- 
ment ; province or bufinefs afligned to a particular perftm. 

The Roman fleets, during their command at fea, had their 
fcveral flations and departments : the moll confiderablc was the 
Alexandrian fleet, and the fecond was the African. Arbuthnet. 

Depa'rture. n.f. [from depart.] 

1. A going away. 

For thee, fellow, 

"Who needs muft know of her departure, and 

Do’ft feem fo ignorant, we’ll force it from thee 

By- a Iharp torture. Shakefpcare s Cymldine. 

What befides 

Of furrow, and dcjeCtion, and dtfpair. 

Our frailty can fuflain, thy tidings bring. 

Departure from this happy place. Miltons Paradife Lofb.w 

2. Death; deceafe; the aCt of leaving the preient {late of 
exiftence. 

Happy was their good prince in his timely departure , which 
barred him from the knowledge of his forr’s inifcries. Sidney. 

They were fecn not only all the while our Saviour was 
upon earth, but furvived after his departure out of this world. 

Addijon on ti e Cbrifhan Religion. 

3. A forfaking; an abandoning. 

The fear of the Lord, and departure from evil, arc phrafes 
of like importance. Tiliotfon, Sermon t. 

Depa'scent. adj. [depa/e ns, Latin.] Feeding greedily. 

To Departure, v. a. [from depafeor, Latin.] I o eat up; to 
conlume by feeding upon it. 

They keep their cattle, and live themfelves in bodies pal ur- 
ing upon the mountains, and removing flill to frefh la m » 31 
they have depaj/ured the former. Spenfer s hem . 

To Depau'perate. v.a [depaupero, Lat.] lomakcpoorj 
to impoverifh ; to con fume. . 

Liming docs not depauperate ; the ground will la on S» 
and bear large grain. Mortimer s Iim unary. 

Great evacuations, which carry off the nutritious hunt » 
depauperate the blood Arbutf not on Ann™. 

Depe'ctiele. adj. [from depefio, Latin.] lough; can*ni)i 

tenacious. , . 

It may be alfo, that fome bodies have a kind of lentnr,^ 

arc of a more depeflib/e nature than oil ; as we fee 

- - -- - rf - c — n of faffron will tma rao.e 




in coloration ; for a fmall quantity 
than a very great quantity of braul or wine. 
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To Depe’ikct. v.a. [itftinlr,. French.] To dtpinl j to 
paint ; to deferibe in colours. A word ot Spenfer. 

The red rofe medlied with the white y fere. 

In cither check depeinclen lively here. Spenfer s Paflorals. 

To DEPEND, v. n. [dependeo, Latin.] 

j . To hang from. • 

From the frozen beard 

Long ificles d pend, and crackling founds are heard. Dryden . 

Ettm gilded roofs depending lamps difplay 
Nocturnal iKams, that emulate the day. Dryd. I trg. /ion. 

There is a chain let down from Jove, 

So ftrong, that from the lower end, 

They fay, all human things depend. Swift. 

The direful monller was afar defery’d 
Two Heeding babes depending at her fide. Pope s Statius. 

2. To be in alLteof fervitude or expeftation ; to live fubjedt 
’ to the will of others; to retain to others. 

Wc work by wit, and not bv witchcraft ; 

And wit de; ends on dilatory time. Shakefpeare's Othello. 

‘ Never be w ithout money, nor depend upon the curtefy of 
others, which may fail at a pinch. Baton's AJvi.e to Viliiers. 
q. To be in fufpenfc; to be yet undetermined. 

By no means be .ou perfuaded to interpofc yourfelf in any 
caufc depending , or like to be depending in any court ofjiif- 
t j ce Paeon's Advice to Fill ers. 

The judge corrupt, the long depending caufc. 

And doubtful iilue of mtfconftru’d laws Prior. 

4. To ’OepeRd upon. To rely on; to trufl to; to reft upon 
with confidence ; to be certain of. 

He refolvcd no more to depend upon the one, or to provoke 
the other. Ctarcnd.n. 

But if you’re rough, and ufc him like a dog. 

Depend upon it— he’ll remain incog. Addijon' s Drum. Pro!. 

I am a ftranger to your characters, further than as com- 
mon fame reports them, which is not to be depended upon. Swift. 

5. To be in a Hate of dependar.ee ; to be at the difer etion of 
others. 

Be then defir’d 

Of fifty to difquantity your train; 

And the remainders, that fhall flill depend. 

To be fuch men as may befort your age. Shakef. IS. Lear. 

6. To reft upon any thing as its caufe. 

The peace and happinefs of a fociety elepend on the juftice 

and fidelity, the temperance and charity of its Members. R.gers. 

Dere'ndance. ) r rr 1 , j -1 
,,, , > n. f. 1 from depend. \ 

Dependancy. S j l 

1 . The flute of hanging down from a fupportcr. 

2. Something hanging upon another. 

On a neighb’ring tree defeending light. 

Like a large clufter of black grapes they fhow. 

And make a large dependance from the bough. Dryd. Virgil. 

3. Concatination ; connexion ; relation of one tiling to another. 

In all forts of reafoning, the connexion and dependance of 
ideas lhould be followed, ’till the mind is brought to the fourcc 
on which it bottoms. Locke. 

4. State of being at tiie difpofal or under the fovcrcignty of 
another. 

Every moment we feel our dependance upon Gc d, and find 
that we can neither be happy without him, nor think ourfelves 
fo Ti l ot fon, Ser m. 1. 

5. The things or perfons of which any man has the dominion 

or difpofal. 

Never was there a prince bereaved of his dependanctes by 
his council, except where there hath been either an over- 
greatnefs in one counfellor, or an ovcr-ftricl combination in 
divers. Bacon, Effiiy 2 1 . 

The fccond natural divifion of power, is of fuch men who 
have acquired large pofleflions, and confequently dependanctes ; 
or defeend from anccftors, who have left them great inhe- 
ritances. Swift on the Diffcntions in Athens and Rome. 

6. Reliance ; trufl ; confidence. 

Their dependencies on him were drowned in this conceit. 

Hooker, b.x. f. 4. 
They flept in peace by night, 

Secure of bread, as of leturning light ; 

And with fuch firm dependance on the day, 

'1 hat need grew pamper’d, and forgot to pray. Dryden. 

7. Accident; that of which the exiftence prefuppofes the exiftence 
of fomething elfe. 

Modes I call fuch complex ideas, which, however com- 
pounded, contain not in them the fuppofition of fubiifting by 
themfelves, but are confidered as dependencies on, or affedions 
ot fubltanccs ; fuch are the ideas fignified by the words tri- 
angle, gratitude, murder. Locke. 

Depe' Ndant. ad\ [from depend ] 

1. In the power of another. 

On God, as the mod high, all inferior caufes in the world 
arc dependant. Hooker, b. v. J 2 j. 

Di p i- ndant. n. f. [from dcp.cn.-. ] One who lives in iubjec- 
tion, or at the diferetion of another ; a retainer. 

A great abatement of kindnefs appears as well in the gene- 
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ral as in duke h,mlilf .jf/efJliL'ar. 

Fora fix-clerk a perfon recommended "'a 
him, who paid fix thou fund pounds ready money. j, ^ 

His dependants {hall quickly become his profllj tcs* 

Dependence.)” J [from dtp nd, Latin. i his •• 3 . 

Dependency. ( many others of the fame terminations ; - 
indifferently written with ante or nice, cucy or c . *• ‘ 

authors intended to derive them horn the Latin or I rench.J 

, A thin<r or perfoh at the difpofal or diferetion of another. 

We mvade the rights of our neighbours, not upon account 
of covttouftl®, burif dominion, d« 

2. ’state’ of being fubordinate, or fubjea In fome degree to Inc 
diferetion of another ; the contrary to fovereignty. 

Let me report to him 
Your fv/eet dependency, and you Ihall find 
A conqu’ror that will pray in aid for kindnefs. 

Where he for grace is kneei’d to. Shak. Ant. and (If pat- a. 
At their fitting out they mult have their comm 11. ion, or 
letters patents from the king, that lo they may acknowlt- g 
their dependency upon the crown of Fng'and. Lckon to l ithers. 
3 That which is not principal ; that which is fubordinate. • 

We fpeak of the fublunary worlds, this earth, and its de- 
pendencies, which rufc out of a chaos about fix thoulan 
years ago. Burnet's Theory of the hart a. 

4. Concatination; connexion; rife of confequems from pre- 
mi fes. 


Bacon's Ntf- 

lo 


Her madnefi hath the oddeft frame of fenfe ; 

Such a dcpcndenc ot thing on tiling. 

As e’er I heard in mad nets. Shakefp. Mcafurc for Mcafur c. 

5. Relation of any thing to another, as ot an eft’ccl to its caule. 

I took pleafure to trace out the caufe of effects, and the 
dependence of one thing upon another in the vilible creation. 

Burnet's Thery-f the Earth. 

6. Trufl; reliance; confidence. 

The expectation of the performance of out defire, is that 
we call dependence upon him for help and alfiflance. Stidingfiect. 
Dependent, adj. [ depen dens , Latin. I his, as many other 
words of like termination, are written with ent or ant, as 
they are fuppofed to flow from die Latin or French.] Hang- 
ing down. . 

None ntay wear this furr but princes ; and there is a certain 
number of ranks allowed to dukes, inarquifies., and earls, 
which they rruift not exceed in lining their cans therewith. In 
the time of Charles the Great, and long fince, the whole furrs 
in the tails were dependent ; but now that fafhion is left, and 
the fpots only worn, without the tails. Beacharn on Blazoning. 
DepeNdent. n.f. [from dependent, Latin.] One fubordinate; 
one at the diferetion or difpofal of another. 

We are indigent, defencelefs beings ; the creatures of his 
power, and the dependents of his providence. Rogers's Sermons. 
DepeNder. n.f [from depend.] A dependant; one that rc- 
pbfes on the kindnefs or power of another. 

What flialt thou expedt. 

To be depentler on a thing that leans? Shakefpcare' s Cyrnbcline. 
Deperdi'tion. n.f. [from deperditus, Latin.] Lofs; dc- 
ftruction. 

It maybe unjuft to place all efficacy of gold in the non-cmiffion 
of weights, or deperdition of any ponderous particles. Brown. 
Dephlegma'tion. n.f. [from deph/egm. ] An operation 
which takes away from the phlegm any fpirituous fluid by 
repeated diftillation, ’till it is at length left all behind. Quincy. 

in divers cafes it is not enough to feparate the aqueous parts 
by dephlegmation ; for fome liquors contain alfo an unfufpected 
quantity of fmall corpufcles, of fomewhat an earthy nature, 
which, being affociatcd with the faline ones, do dog and 
blunt them, and thereby weaken their a£livity. Boyle. 

To DEPHLEGM. [v.a. [dph/egmo, low Latin.] To 
To DEPHLE'G.Vl ATE. J clear from phlegm, or aqueous in- 
fipid matter. 

We have fometimes taken fpirit of fait, and carefully de- 
ph/egmed it. Boyle. 

Dephle'gmedness. n.f. [from dephlegm.'] The quality of 
being freed from phlegm or aqueous matter. 

The proportion betwixt the coralline folution and the fpirit 
of wine, depends fo much upon the flr .ncth of the former 
liquor, and the dephlegmcdnefs of the latter, that it is fcarce 
poflible to determine generally and exadfly what quantity of 
each ought to be taken. Boyle . 

Po Depi'ct. v.a. [depingo depiflum, Latin.] 

1. To paint; to portray; to reprefent in colours. 

The cowards of Lacedcinon depified upon their fliiclds the 
mod terrible beads they could imagine. Tayl.r's Wortlty Comm. 

2. To deferibe; to reprefent an adlion to the mind. 

When the diffractions of a tumult arc fenfibly deputed 
every object and every occurrence are fo presented to your 
view, that while you read, you feem indeed to fee them. Felton. 
Depi latory. n J. [de and pilus , Latin.] An 3ppl. cation ulud 
to take away hair. 

De'pilous. adj. [d? and pilus, Latin.] Without hair. 

This 
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This animal is a kind of lizard, or quadruped, corticated 
and depilous ; that is, without wool, furr, or hair. Brown. 

Deplant action, n.f [ deplunto , Latin.] The act of taking 
plants up from the bed Did. 

Depletion, n.f [depleo depletus, Lat] The ad! of emptying. 
Abftinence and a (lender diet attenuates, becaufe depletion 
of the veflcls gives room to the fluid to expand itfelf. Arbulhn. 

Deplo'rable. adj. [from depioro, Latin.] 

1. Lamentable; that which demands or caufes lamentation; 
difmal; fad; calamitous; miferable; hopelefs. 

I his was the deplorable condition to which the king was 
reduced. Clarendon, b. viii. 

The bill of all weapons gives the molt ghaftiy and de- 
plorable wounds. Temple. 

It will be confidcred in how deplorable a Hate learning lies 
in that kingdom. Swift's Vindication of Jfuac Bitkerfaff. 

2. It is fometimes. in a more lax and jocular fenfe, ufed for con- 
temptible ; deipicable : as, deplorable nonfenfe ; deplorable ftu- 
pidity. 

Deplo'rable ness, n.f [from deplorable.] The Hate of being 
deplorable; mifery; hopelefnefs. Diet. 

Deplorably, adv. [from deplorable.] Lamentably; miferably; 

hopelefsly. 

Notwithftanding all their talk of reafon and philofophy, 
God knows, they are deplorably ftrangers to them. South. 

Deplo rate. adj. [deploratus, Lat. j Lamentable; hopelefs. 

I he cafe is then molt deplorate when reward goes over to 
the wrong fide, and when interelt Ihall be made the text and 
the mcafure. L'Ejlrange , Fab. 30. 

Deplora'tion. n.f. [from deplore.] The ad! of deploring, 
or of lamenting. 

To DEPLORE, v. a. [depioro, Latin.] To lament; to be- 
wail ; to wail ; to mourn ; to bemoan ; to exprefs forrow. 

But chafte Diana, who his death deplor'd. 

With TElculapian herbs his life reftor’d. Dryden's Ain. 

Deplo'rer. n.f [from deplore.] A lamenter; a mourner; 
one that laments. 

Depluma'tion. n.f. [ deplumatio , Latin.] 

1. A pluming, or plucking off the feathers. 

2. [In forgery ] A fwelling of the eyelids, accompanied with 

the fall of the hairs from the eye-brows: Phillips. 

To DEPLU'ME. v.a. [do and pluma, Latin.] To ftrip of its 
feathers. 

To DEPO'NE. v. a. [depono, Latin.] 

1 . To lay down as a pledge or fecurity. 

2. To rilque upon the fuccefs of an adventure. 

On this I would depone 

As much, as any caufel’ve known. Hudibras. 

Depo'nent. n.f. [from depono, Latin.] 

1 . One that depofes his teftimony in a court of j 11 {Vice ; an evi- 
dence ; a witnefs. 

2. [In grammar.] Such verbs as have no adlive voice are called 

deponents, and generally fignify adtion only; as fateor , I 
confcfs. Clark's Latin Grammar. 

To DEPO'PULATE. v.a. [dtpopulor, Latin.] To unpeople; 
to lay wafte ; to dcllroy inhabited countries. 

Where is this viper, 

That would depopulate the city, and 

Be every man himfelf ? Shakefpeare's Coriolanns. 

He turned his arms upon unarmed and unprovided people, 
to fpoil only and depopulate, contrary to the laws both of war 
and peace. Bacon's Henry VII. 

A land exhaufted to the laft remains, 

Depopulated towns, and driven plains. Dryden's Ain. 

Grim death, in different fhapes. 

Depopulates the nations, thoufands fall 

His vidlims. Phillips. 

Depopulation, n.f [from depopulate.] The acV of unpeo- 
pling; havock; wafte; deftrudVion of mankind 

How did’ft thou grieve then, Adam ! to behold 
The end of all thy off-fpring, end fo fad. 

Depopulation ! Thee another flood. 

Of tears and forrow a flood, thee alfo drown’d. 

And funk thee as thy fons. Milton's Paradife Lojl , b. xi. 

Remote thou hear’ft the dire effect of war, 

Depopulation. Phillips. 

DepopulaTor. n.f [from depopulate.] A difpeoplcr; a de- 
ftroyer of mankind; a waiter of inhabited countries. 

To DEPO'RT. v.a. [ deporter , French.] To carry; to de- 
mean ; to behave: it is ufed only with the reciprocal pronoun. 

Let an ambaffador deport himfelf in the moft graceful man- 
ner before a prince. Pope. 

Depo'rt. n.f [from the verb.] Demeanour; g;ace of atti- 
tude ; behaviour ; deportment. 

She Delia’s felf 

In gait furpafs’d, and goddefs-like deport. Milt. Parad. Lf. 

Of middle age one rifing, eminent 
In wife deport, fpake much of right and wrong. Milton. 

DeportaTion. n.f [ deportatio, Latin. ] Tranfportation ; 
exile into a remote part of the dominion, with prohibition to 
change the place of refulencc. 


dep 

2 . Exile in general. 

An abjuration, which is a deportation for ever into a fort’ 
land, was anciently with us a civil death. AyUffr's P a ,„ 
Deportment, n. J. [ deportement , French.] 

1. Conduct ; management; manner of adtin». 

I will but fweep the way with a few notes, touchin? A. 
duke’s own deportment in that illand. IV, 

Demeanour ; behaviour. *■ 


DEP 


DEP 


2. 


The coldnefs of his temper, and the gravity of hi s 
ment, carried him fafe through many difficulties, and he livd 
and died in a great ftation. o ., 

1 o DEPO'SE. v. a. [ depono , Latin.] ■' f * 

1 . 'Fo lay down ; to lodge ; to let fall. 

Its {bores are neither advanced one jot further into th 
fea, nor itsfurface raifed by additional mud depefed upon itbr 
the yearly inundations of the Nile. IVoodward’s Nat. Hijkn 

2. To degrade from a throne or high ftation. J 

Firft, of the king: what fh.dl of him become? 

— The duke yet lives that Henry fhall depofe. Shak.H.V l 

May your fick fame ftill languifti ’till it die; 

Then, as the greateft curfe that I can give, 

Unpity’d, be depos'd, and after live. Dryden's Aurengzth. 

Depofed confuls, and captive princes, might have preceded 
him. Taller, N". co 

3. To take away; to divert; to ftrip off. 

You may my glory and my ftate depofe , 

But not my griefs ; ftill am 1 king of thofe. Shah. Rid. Iff 

4. To give teftimony ; to atteft. 

’Twas he that made you to depofe ; 

Your oath, my lord, is vain and frivolous. Shak. Hen. VI. 

It was ufual for him that dwelt in South-.vark, or Tothill- 
ftreet, to depofe the yearly rent or valuation of lands lying in 
the North, or other remote part of the realm. ' Bean. 

5 - 1 o examine any one on his oath. Not now in ufc. 

According to our law, 

Depofe him in the juftice of his caufe. Shakef. Richard III. 

To Depo'se. v. n. To bear witnefs. 

Love ftraight ftood up and depofed, a 
from the mouth of Zelmane. 

Depositary. 


lie 


Latin.] 


could not com* 
Sidney , b. ii, 
One with whoa 


n.f. [ depofitarius , 
any thing is lodged in truft. 

I gave you all. 

■—And in good time you gave it. 

— Made you my guardians, my depoftaries ; 

But kept a refervation to be follow’d 

With fuch a number. Shakefpeare's King Lear, 

To DEPO'SITE. v. a. [ depoftum , Latin.] 

1. To lay up ; to lodge in any place. 

The eagle got leave here to depofte her eggs. L'Ejlrange. 

Dryden wants a poor fquare foot of ftone, to Ihew where 
the allies of one of thegreateft poets on earth arc dcpofitcd. Garth. 

When veflcls were open, and the infects had free acctfs to 
the aliment within them, Redi diligently obferved, that no 
other fpecies were produced, but of fuch as he faw go in and 
feed, and depofte their eggs there, which they would readily do 
in all putrefaction. Bentley's Semins. 

2. To lay up as a pledge, or fecurity. 

3. To place at intereft. 

God commands us to return as to him, to the poor, 
his gifts, out of mere duty and thankfulnefs ; not to depofe 
them with him, in hopes of meriting by them. Sprat. 

4. To lay afide. 

The difficulty will be to perfuade the dcpoftlng of thofe lulls, 
which have, by I know not what fafeination, fo endeared 
thcmfelvcs. Decay of bitty. 

Depo'site. n.f [depoftum, Latin.] 

1. Any thing committed to the truft and care of another. 

2. A pledge; a pawn; a thing given as a fetus it)'. 

3. The ftate of a thing pawned or pledged. 

They had fmee Marfeilles, and tairly left it : they had the 
other day the Valtoline, and now have put it in depofte. Bonn. 

Deposition, n.f. [from dejofitio, Latin.] 

1. The ad! of giving publick teftimony. 

A witnefs is obliged to lwear, otherwife his depoftm is not 
valid. Aylijfc's Parirgin. 

2 . The act of degrading a prince from fovercignty. 

3. [In canon law.] Depofltion properly fignihes a folcnin de- 
priving of a man of his cleiical orders. Ayliffe's P ar ergon. 

Depository, n.f. [from depofte.] The place where any thing 
is lodged. Dcpoftary is properly ufed of perfons, and depof 
tory of places ; but in the following example they are con- 
founded. 

The Jews thcmfelves arc the depof lories of all the prop e- 
cies which tend to their own confulion. Adaijm. 

Depravation, n.f. [depravatio, Latin.] 

1. The act of making any thing bad ; the a£t of corrupting, 
corruption. . 

The three forms of government have their fcveral per <N 
tions, and are fubjed! to their feveral depravations : howeier, 

few flates are ruined bv defect in their inftitution, but &-"■ 
...11.. 1 : r t Swift. 
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Did. 

Dirt. 
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Prior. 
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rally by corruption of manner*. 


2. The 


The ftate of being made bad; degeneracy; depfavity. 

"we h„° . catalogue of the bl.ckcft fa that ho. nan *£ 
turc, in its higheft depruva ion, is Capable of Committing. 
Defamation ; cenfure: a fenfe not now in u.e. 

Stubborn criticks are apr, without a theme 

For depravation, to fquare all the (ex. Shakef Trod, and . rpj. 
To DEPRATE, v. a. [deprave, Latin.] I o vitiate; to cor- 
rupt ; to contaminate. . . . c 

Wc admire the providence of God in the continuance 
feripture, notwithftanding the endeavours of Infidels to abo- 
lilh, and the fiaudulence of hercticks always to deprave the 
fame. Hooker, b. v. / 22. 

‘ Who lives that’s not depraved, or depraves ? Shakef Timon. 
But from me what can proceed. 

But all corrupt ; both mind and will deprav'd. Milt. P. Lof. 

A tafte which plenty docs deprave, 

Loaths lawful good, and lawlcfs ill does crave. Dryden. 
DepRa’vedness, n.f [from deprave.] Corruption; taint; 

contamination ; vitiated ftate. . 

What fins do you mean ? Our original depravednejs, and 
pronenefs of our eternal part to all evil. Hammond's Pr. Cr.tecb. 
DbpRa'vement. n.f. [from deprave.] A vitiated ltatc ; cor- 
ruption. _ 

He maketh men believe, that apparitions are cither decep- 
tions of light, or melancholy depravements of fancy. Brown. 
Depra'ver. n.f. [from deprave.] A corrupter; he that caiffics 
depravity. . , 

Depra'vity. n.f [from deprave.] Corruption; a vitiated 
ftate. 

To DE'PRF.CATE. v. n. [deprecor, Latin.] 

1. To pray earneflly. 

2. To requeft; to petition. 

3. To alk pardon for. 

To De'precate. v. a. 

1. To implore mercy of. 

At length he fets 

Thofe darts, whofc points make gods adore 
His might, and deprecate his pow’r. 

To avert ; to remove ; to turn away. 

To beg oft’; to pray deliverance from. 

In deprecating of evil, wc make an bumble acknowledg- 
ment of guilt, and of God’s juftice in chaftifmg, as well as 
clemency, in fparing the guilty. Crew's CoJmol.Sac. b. iii. c. 6. 

Poverty indeed, in all its degrees, men are eafily perfuaded 
to deprecate from thcmfelves. Rogers, Sermon ii. 

The judgments which we would deprecate , are not re- 
moved. Smalridge. 

The Italian entered them in his prayer: amongft the three 
evils he petitioned to be delivered from, he might have depre- 
cated greater evils. Baker's Refections on Learning. 

Depreca'tion. n f. [dr precat io, Latin.] 

1. Intreaty; petitioning. 

V-. An exculing; a begging pardon for. 

3. Prayer again!! evil. 

I, with leave of fpeecli implor’d. 

And humble deprecat-on, thus reply’d. AD It on's Parad. Lof. 
Sternutation they generally conceived to be a good ftgn, 
or a bad one ; and lb, upon this motion, they commonly ufed 
a gratulaticn for the one, and a deprecation for the other, brown. 
D*prEca'tive. } adj. [from deprecate.] That ferves to de- 
Depreca'toh v. ) precate; cxcuftvc; apologizing. 

Bifnop Fox underftanding that the Scottilh king was ftill 
difeontent, being troubled that the occafion of breaking of 
the truce fltould grow from his men, fent many humble and 
deprecatory letters to the Scottilh king fo appeafe him. Bacon. 
Depreca'i or. n.f. [deprccator, Latin.] 
j. One that fucs for another; an intcrceffor; a folicitor. Did. 

2. An excufer. 

To DEPRE'CIATE. v. a. [depretiare, Latin ] 

1. To bring a thing down to a lower price. 

2. To undervalue. 

They prefumed upon that mercy, which, in all their con- 
verfations, they endeavour to depreciate and inifreprefent. Add. 

As there are none more ambitious of fame, than thofe who 
are coiners in poetry, it is very natural for fuch as have not 
fucceeded in it to depreciate the works of thofe who have. Sped. 
1 o DE'PREDA I E. V. a. [ depradari , Latin.] 

1 . To roh ; to pillage. 

2. To fpoil ; to devour. 

It maketh the fubftance of the body more folid and corn- 
pad, and fo lefs apt to be coni timed and depredated by the 
(pints. Bacon's Natural Hijtory, N°. 299. 

Depreua'tion. n.f. [depradatio, Latin.] 

1. A robbing; a fpoiling. 

Commiffioners were appointed to determine all matters of 
piracy and depredations between the fubjedts of both king- 
^°. rr,s ' Hayward. 

I he land had never been before fo free from robberies and 
depredations as through his reign. IVotton. 

2. Voracity ; wafte. 

I lie I peed y depredation of air upon watry moifture, and 
> ol. I. „ 


verfioh of the fame into air, appeareth in nothing more vifibld 
than in the fudden dilcharge or vanilhtng of a little cloud ot 
breath, or var.our from giafs, or the blade of j fworc , or any 
fuch polilhed body. Bacon's Natt.rcl Hifory, N -9 *• 

Depreda'tor. n.f [drprtrdaior, Lat.] A robber ; a det purer; 

It is reported, that the fhrub called our Lady s -cal, wl > lct 
is a kind of briony, and colcworts, fet near together, oild or 
both will die : the caufe is, for that they he both great ecj > . - 
dators of the earth, and one of them ftarveth the other. Baton. 

We have three that collet! the experiments; which arc in 
all books ; thefe we call depredators. Bacon's A rw At. antis. 

ToDEPREHEND. v.a. [deprehendo, Latin.] 

1. To catch one; to take unawares ; tfo- take 1 11 the Fact. 

That wretched cicature, being diprthended in that impiety; 
was held in ward. Hooker, b. iii. J. 1 1. 

Who can believe men upon their own authority, tnat arc 
once deprthettded in fo grofs and impious an impollure. More. 

2. To difeover ; to find out a thing ; to come to the knowledge 

or underftanding of. . , r 

The motions' of the minute parts of bodies, which do 10 


great effects, have not been obferved at all, becaufc they ai'e 
invifible, and incur not to the eye; but .yet they are to be ap- 
prehended by experience. Bacon's Natural Hijlory, N°. 90. 
Deprehe'nsible. adj. [from dr prebend.] 

1. That may be caught. - _ 

z. That may be apprehended, conceived, <jr underftood. Dial. 

Depkehe'nsibleness. n.J. 

1. Capablenefs of being caught. 

2.. Intelligiblenefs ; eafinefs to be underftood. 

Depuehe'nsion. n.f [deprehenfo, Latin.] 

1 . A catching or taking unawares. 

2. A difcoycr)'. . . . ... 

To DEPRESS, v. a. [from deprejjus, of deprimO, Latin.] 

1. To prefs or thruft down. 

2. To let fall ; to let down. 

The fame thing I have tried by letting a globe reft, and 
raffing or depr effing the eye, or otherwife moving it to make 
the angle of a juft magnitude. Newtons Opt. 

3. To humble ; to dejeit ; to fink. 

Others deprefs their own minds, defpohd at the firft diffi- 
culty, and conclude that the making any progrefs in know- 
ledge is above their capacities. Locke. 

If we confider how often it breaks the gloom, which is apt 
to deprefs the mind, with tranfient unexpeiflcd gleams of joy, 
one would take care not to grow too wife for fo great a plea- 
fure of life. Addifon' s Spectator, N°. 249. 

Paffion can deprefs or raife 

The heavenly, as the human mind. PHor. 

Depression, n.f. [ dcprejfo , Latin.] 

1. 'I he a£i of preffing down. 

2. The finking or falling in of a furface. 

The beams of light arc fuch fubtile bodies, that, in refpc<Sl 
of them, even furfaces that are fenfibly fmooth, are not exa£tly 
fo : they have their own degree of roughnefs, confiding of lit- 
tle protuberances and deprefions ; and confequentlv fuch in- 
equalities may fuffice to give bodies different colours, as we 
fee in marble that appears white or black, or red or blue, even 
when moft carefully polilhed. Boyle on Colours. 

If the bone be much deprefled, and the fiflure conliderably 
large, it is then at your choice, whether you will enlarge that 
fiflure, or continue it for the evacuation of the matter, and 
forbear the ufe of the trapan ; not doubting but a fmall depref- 
fion of the bone will either rife, or call off, by the benefit of 
nature. fVif man's Surgery. 

3. The a< 5 ! of bumbling ; abafement. 

Depreffon of the nobility may make a king more abfolute, 
but lefs fafe. bacon's Ornam. Ration. 28. 

Depre'ssion of an Equation [in algebra], is the bringing it 
into lower and more limplc terms by divifion. Did. 

DepreSsion of a Star [with aftronomers], is the diflancc of a 
ftar from the horizon below, and is mcafured by the arch of 
the vertical circle or azimuth, palling through the ftar, inter- 
cepted between the ftar and the horizon. ° Did. 

DepreSsor. n.f [dejrejfor, Latin.] 

1. He that keeps or prefles down. 

2. An opprellbr. 

Depressor. [In anatomy.] A term given to fevetal mufcles 
of the body, whofc adtibn is to deprefs the parts to which 
they adhere. 

Detriment, adj. [from dtprimms , of deprim , Latin ] An 
epithet applied to one of the ftraight mufcles that move the 
globe or ball of the eye, its ufe being to pull it downwards. 

All I Ihall farther take notice of, {hall be only the cCquffitc 
equilibration of all oppofite and antagonift mufcles, affedfed 
partly by the natural pofture of the body and the eye, which 
is the cafe of the attollent and depriment mufcles. Dcrbam 
Depriva'tion. n.f [from de and privatio, Latin.] 

1 . The ad! of denrivimr. nr tnlrmnr 




The ad! of depriving, or taking away from. 

Fools vvhofe end is deftru&Lpn, and eternal 
being. 

«> a 


deprivation of 
Bentley. 

Deprivation 
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Deprivation [in law], is when a clergyman, as a bi (hop, 
parfon, vicar or prebend, is deprived, or depofed from his pre- 
ferment, for any matter in faft or law. Phillips. 

To DEPRI'VE. v. a. [from dt and privity Latin.] 

1. To bereave one of a thing ; to take it away from him. 

God hath deprived her of wildom, neither hath he imparted 
to her underftanding. J 0 b X xxix. i 7. 

He lamented the lofs of an excellent fervant, and the hor- 
rid manner in which he had been deprived of him. Clarendon. 

Now wretched Oedipus, depriv'd of fight. 

Led a long death in everiafting night. Pope’s Statius. 

2. To hinder ; to debar from. 

From his face I Trail be hid, depriv'd 
His blefied count’nance. Milton's Paradife Lojl, h. xi. 

The ghofts rejefted, arc th’ unhappy crew 
Depriv'd of fepuichrcs, and fun'ral due. Dryden's JRn. vi. 

3. To releafe ; to free from. 

Moft happy he, 

Whofc lead delight fufficcth to deprive 
Remembrance of all pains which him oppreft. Spcnfer . 

4. To put out of an office. 

A minifter, deprived for inconformity, faid, that if they de- 
prived him it Ihould coft an hundred mens lives. Bacon. 

Depth, n.f [from deep, of dtepy Dutch.] 

j. Deepncfs; the meafure of any thing from the furface down- 
wards. 

As for men, although they had buildings in many places 
higher than the depth ct the water, yet that inundation had a 
long continuance. Bacon’s New Atlant s. 

We have large and deep caves of fevcral depths: the deep- 
ed arc funk fix hundred fathoms. Bn on. 

The left to that unhappy region tends, 

Which to the depth of Tartarus defeends. Dryden's /F.n . 

For though, in nature, depth and height 
^re equally held infinite. 

In poetry the height we know 

’Tis only infinite below. Swift. 

2. Deep place ; not a fhoal. 

The falfe tides fkim o’er the cover’d land. 

And feamen with diflembled depths betray. Dryd. Ann. Mir. 

3. The abyfs; agulph of infinite profundity. 

When he prepared the heavens 1 was there, when he fee a 
compafs upon the face of the depth. Prov. viii. 27. 

4. The middle or height of a fcafon. 

And in the depth of winter, in the night, 

You plow the raging Teas to coads unknown. Denham. 
The earl of Newcadlc, in the depth of Winter, refeued 
the city of York from the rebels. Clarendon. 

5. Abdrufenefs; obfeurity. 

There are greater depths and obfeurities in an elaborate and 
well written piece of nonfenfc, than in the mod abdrufc traft 
of fchool divinity. A ddif on s Whig Examiner. 

Depth of a Squadron or Batallion, is the number of men in the 
file. Milit. Did?. 

To DF/PTHEN. v. a. [ diepen , Dutch.] To deepen, or make 
deeper. Did?. 

To Depu'celate. v. a. [ depuceler, French ] To deflower; 
to bereave of virginity. Did}. 

Depu'lsion. n.f. [ depulfion , Latin.] A beating or thruding 
away. 

Depu'lsory. adj. [from depufus , Latin.] Putting away; 
averting. Didf. 

To DEPURATE, v. a. [depur er, French, from depur go, Lat.] 
To purify ; to clcanfe ; to free any thing from its impurities. 

Chemidry enabling us to depurate bodies, and in fome 
meafure to analizc them, and take afundcr their hetero- 
geneous parts, in many chemical experiments we may better 
than in others, know what manner of bodies vve employ ; art 
having made them more (irnple, or uncompoundcd, than na- 
ture alone is wont to prefent them to us. Boyle. 

De'purate. adj. [from the verb.] 

1 . Cleanfed ; freed from dregs and impurities. 

2. Pure ; not contaminated. 

Neither can any boad a knowledge depurate from the defile- 
ment of a contrary, within this atmofphere of flefh. Glanv. 

DepuraTioN. n.f [ depuratio , Latin.] 

1. The aft of feparating the pure from the impure part of any 
thing. 

Brimflone is a mineral body, of fat and inflammable parts ; 
and this is either ufed crude, and called fulphur vive, or is of 
a fadder colour, and, after depuration, fuch as we have in mag- 
dcleons, or rolls of a lighter yellow. Browns Vulgar Errours. 

What hath been hitherto difeourfed, inclines us to look upon 
the ventdation and depuration of the blood as one of the prin- 
cipal and condant ufes of refpiration. Boyle's Spring of the Air. 

2. The cleanfingof a wound from its filth. 

To Depu're. v. a. [ depurer , French.] 

1. Tocleanfe; to free from impurities. 

2. To purge; to free from fome noxious quality. 

It produced plants of fuch imperfeftion and harmful quality, 
as the waters of the general flood could not fo wafh out or 


depure, but that the fame defection hath had contomance 
the very generation and nature of mankind. o 1 • / 

DeputaTjon. n. J. [deputation, French.] “ ^ ' 

1. f he aft of deputing, or fending away with a fpecia! mm 

million. r '• orn ‘ 

2. Vicegcrcncy; the poffeffion of any commiffion given. 

Cut me off the heads 
Of all the fav’rites that the abfent king 
In deputation left behind him here. 

When he was peifonal in the Irifh war. Shakcf Henry IV 
He looks not below the moon, but hath defigned the re?i- 
ment of fublunary afiairs unto fublunary deputations. Broun 
The authority of confidence dands founded upon its vicc- 
gerency and deputation under God. South's Seym *. 

To DEPU'TE. v. a. [depute,-, French.] To fend withTS 
cial commiffion ; to impower one to tranfaft inftead of an- 
other. 

And Abfalom faid unto him, See thy matters are good and 
right, but there is no man deputed of the king to hear. 2 Sa 
A bilhop, bv deputing a prieft or chaplain to adminifter the 
facraments, may correft and remove him for his demerits. 

. , , ,, . „ -dfiffe's P ar ergon. 

And Linus thus, deputed by the reft, 

The heroes welcome, and their thanks exprefs’d. Rofomm. 

De'pui y. n.f. [ depute , Fr. from deputatus, Latin.] A lieu- 
tenant ; a viceroy ; one that is appointed by a fpccial commif- 
fion to govern and aft inftead of another. 

Fie exercifeth dominion over them as the vicegerent and 
deputy of Almighty God. Hale’s Origin of Aiaekind. 

Flc was vouched his immediate deputy upon earth, and vice- 
roy of the creation, and lord lieutenant of the world. South. 

2. Any one ihat tranfadts bufir.efs for another. 

Prcfbyters, abfcr.t through infirmity from their churche*, 
might be faid to preach by thofe deputies, who, in their Head, 
did but read homilies. Hooker , b. v. f 21. 

A man hath a body, and that body is confined to a place; 
but where frienJfliip is, all offices of life are, as it were, 
gran'ed to hint and his deputy, for he may exercife them by 
his friend. hacon, Bp, ay 2S. 

3. [In law. ] One that exercifcs any office or other thing in 

another man’s right, whofe forfeiture or mifdcrr.canour lhall 
caufc the officer or perfon for whom he ads to lofc his 
office. Phillips. 

To Dequa'ntitate. v. a. [from de and quantitas, Latin.] 
To diminilh the quantity of. 

This we affirm of pure gold ; for that which is current, 
and pall'cth in ftamp amongft us, by reafon of its allay, which 
is a [woportion of filver or copper mixed therewith, isadualiy 
dequantitated by fire, and poffibly by frequent extindion. 

Brown s Vulgar Errours , b. ii. e. 2. 

Der. A term ufed in the beginning of names of places. It is 
generally to be derived from beop, a wild beaft, unlefs the 
place Hands upon a river ; for then it may rather be fetched 
from the Britifh dur, i. c. water. Gilfon's Camden. 

To Dera cinate, v. a. [deraantr, French.] 

1 . To pluck or tear up by the roots. 

Her fallow leas. 

The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory 

Doth root upon; while that the cutter rufts 

'I hat Ihould deracinate fuch favagery. Shakefp. Henry V. 

2. To abolilh ; to deftroy ; to extirpate. 

To DERA'IGN. ) r j-r a- t l 

To DFRA IN t v - a - [dijrationare, or dirationare, Latin. J 

1. To prove ; tojuftify. 

When the parfon of any church is difturbed to demand 
tythes in the next parilh by a writ of indicavit, the patron 
lhall have a writ to demand ihe advowfon of the tythes being 
in demand ; and when it is dcraigned , then lhall the plea pats 
in the court chriftian, as far forth as it is dcraigned in the 
king’s court. Blount. 

2. To difordcr; to turn out of courfe. Eitl. 

Dera'iGNMENT. ) r rc , • 1 

T , , tn.f. I from deratgn.l 

Derainment. i J L 6 J 

1. The ad of dcraigning or proving. 

2. A difordcring or turning out of courfc. 

3. A difeharge of profeffion ; a departure out of religion. 

In fome places the fubftantive dcrcignmcnt is ufed in the very 
literal bonification with the French difraycr , or defranger ; 
that is, turning out of courfe, difplacing, or fetting out o 
order ; as deraignment or departure out of religion, and derctgn- 
ment or difeharge of their profeffion, which is fpoken of (hoc 
religious men who forfook their orders and profeffions. Lieu,-.- 

Dera'y. n.f [from defrayer, French, to turn out of the rig t 
way.] 

1. Tumult; difordcr; noife. . , 

2. Merriment; jollity; folemnity. Dougajs. 

To Dske. v. a. [bejuan, Saxon ] To hurt. Obfoletc. 

So from immortal race he does proceed. 

That mortal hands may not withftand his might ; 

Dred for his derring doe, and bloody deed ; 

For all in blood and fpoil is his delight. Fairy %uccn, ■ "• 

.Dereliction. 
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DereLi'ction. n.f. [dereliflioi Latin.] An utter forfaking or 
leaving; an abandoning. 

There is no other thing to be looked for, but the cnecis of 
• God’s moft juft difpleafure, the withdrawing of grace, dere- 
lidlion in this world, and in the world to come confuhon. Hooker. 
Derelicts, n.f pi. [In law.] Such goods as are wilfully 
thrown away, or relinquilhed by the owner. Did. 

To DERi'DE. v. a. [ derideo , Latin.] 

1. To laugh at; to mock ; to turn to ridicule ; to fcorn. 

And before whofe prclence to offend with any the Icaft un- 
fccmlincfs, we would be furely as loth as they who moft re- 
prehend or deride what we do. Hooker, b. v. f 29. 

What lhall be the portion of thofe who have derided God's 
word, and made a mock of every thing that is facred and 
religious? TiUotfon, Serm. ii. 

° Thefe fons, ye gods* who with flagitious pride 
Infult my darknefs, and my groans deride. Pope’s Statius. 
Deri'der. n.f. [from the verb.] 

A mocker ; a fcoffer. 

Upon the wilful violation of oaths, execrable blafphemies, 
and like contempts offered by deriders of religion, fearful 
tokens of divine revenge have been known to follow. Hooker. 

A droll 5 a buffoon. 

Deri'sion. n.f. [derifo, Latin.] 

1. The aft of deriding or laughing at. 

2. Contempt ; fcorn; a laughing-ftock. 

I am in derifon daily; every one mocketh me. Jcr. xx. “. 
Thou makeft us a reproach to our neighbours, a fcorn and 
a derifon to them that arc round about us. Pf. xliv. 1 j. 

Enfnar’d, aflaulted, overcome, led bound, 

Thy foes derifon, captive, poor and blind. 

Into a dungeon chruft. Milton's Agonfles, l. 364. 

Are we grieved with the fcorn and deriftor. of the prophane ? 
Thus was the blcfled Jefus defpifed and rejefted of men. Rogers. 

Vanity is the natural weaknefs of an ambitious man, which 
expofes him to the fecret fcorn and derifon of thofe he con- 
verfes with. Addifons Sp. Slator, N°. 255. 

Deri'sive. adj. [from deride .] Mocking ; fcoffing. 

O’er all the dome they quaff, they feaft; 

Derifve taunts were fpread from gueft to gueft. 

And each in jovial mood his mate addreft. Pope's Od\(fey. 
Deri'sory. adj. [deriforius, Latin.] Mocking; ridiculing. 
Deri'vable. adj. [from derive .] Attainable by right of 

defeent or derivation. 

God has declared this the eternal rule and ILndard of all 
honour derivable upon me, that thofe who honour him lhall 
be honoured by him. South’s Sermons. 

Derivation, n.f. [derivatio, Latin.] 

1. A draining of water ; a turning of its courfe; letting out. 

When it began to fwell, it would every way difeharge itfelf 
by any defeents or declivities of the ground ; and thefe ifiues 
and derivations being once made, and fupplied with new wa- 
ters pufhing them forwards, would continue their courfe ’till 
they arrived at the fea, juft as other rivers do. Burnet. 

2. [In grammar.] The tracing of a word from its original. 

Your lordfhip here feems to diflike my taking notice, that 
the derivation of the word fubftance favours the idea wc have 
of it; and your lordfhip tells me, that very little weight i> to 
be laid on it, on a bare grammatical etymology. Locke. 

3. The tracing of any thing from its fource. 

As touching traditional communication, and tradition of 
thofe truths that I call connatural and engraven, I do not 
doubt but many of tl^ofe truths have had the help of that deri- 
Station. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

4. [In medicine.] The drawing of a humour from one part of 
the body to another. 

Derivation differs from revulfion only in the meafure of the 
diftance, and the force of the medicines ufed : if we draw it 
to fome very remote, or, it may be, contrary part, we call 
that revulfion ; if only to fome neighbouring place, and by 
gentle means, wc call it derivation. Wifeman on Tumours. 
Deri'vative. adj. [derivative, Latin.] Derived 
from another. 

As it is a derivative perfeftion, fo it is a diftinft kind of 
perfection from that which is in God. Hale’s Origin of Mank. 
Derivative, n.f [from the adjeftive.] The thing or word 
derived or taken from another. 

F'or honour, 

’Tis a derivative from me to mine, 

And only that I ftand for. Shakefpeare’s Winter's Tale 

The word honeftus originally and ftriftly fignifies no more 
than creditable, and is but a derivative from honour, which 

South’s Sermons. 
In a derivative 


fignifies credit or honour. 

Derivatively, adv. [ from derivative. ] 
manner. 

To DERl'V’E. v. a. [deriver, French, from derive, Latin.] 

1. I o turn the courfc of anything; letting out; communicating. 

Company leffens the ftiarne of vice by /haring it, and abates 

the torrent of a - J: - — *--»■•• • 

channels. 

2. I o deduce from its original. 


common odium by dcrivi 


ng it into many 
South's Sermons. 


DER 

They endeavour to derive the varieties of colours frdiri ifitf 
various proportion of the direft progrefs or motion of thefe 
globules to their circumvolution, or motion about their owil 
centre. on Colours. 

This property of it feems rather to have been derived from 
the Pretorian foldiers, who infolcntly affumed the difpofing of 
the empire. Decay of Piety: 

Men derive their ideas of duration from their reflection pit 
the train of ideas they obferve to fucceed one another in their 
own underftandings. Locke . 

From thefe two caufes of the laxity and rigidity of the 
fibres, the methodifts, an ancient fet of phyficians, derived all 
difeafes of human bodies with a great deal of reafon j for the 
fluids derive their qualities from the folids. . Ar but but. 

3. To communicate to another, as from the origin and fource. 

Chrift having Adam’s nature as wc have, but incorrupt, 
deriveth not nature, but incorruption, and that immediately 
from his own perfon, unto all that belong unto him. Hooker. 

The ccnfors of thefe wretches, who, I am fine, could de- 
rive no fanftity to them from their own perfons ; yet upon this 
account, that they had been confecrated by the offering inccnfe 
in them, were, by God’s fpecial command, fequeftered from 
all common u(e. South’s Sermons. 

4. To communicate to by defeent of blood. 

Bcfidcs the readinefs of parts, an excellent difpofition of 
mind is derived to your lordfhip from the parents of two gene- 
rations, to whom I have the honour to be known. Felton. 

5. To fpread ; to diffufe gradually from one place to another. 

The ftreams of the publick juftice were derived into every 
part of the kingdom. Davies on Ireland. 

6. [In grammar ] To trace a word from its origin. 

To De'RIvE. n. 

1. To come from ; to owe its origin to. 

He that refills the pow’r of Ptolomy, 

Refills the pow’r of licav’n ; for pow’r from heav’n 
Deri es, and monarchs rule by gods appointed. Prior. 

2. To defeend from. 

I am, my lord, as well deriv'd as he, 

As well pofteft. Shakejpearc s Midfummer Night's Dream . 
Deri'ver. n.f. [from derive ] 

I. One that draws or fetches from the original. 

Such a one makes a man not only a partaker of other mens 
fins, but alfo a deriver of the whole intirc guilt of them to 
himfelf. South's Sermons . 

Dern. adj. [heapn, Saxon.] 

1. Sad; folitary. 

2. Barbarous ; cruel. Obfolete. 

Dernie'r. adj. Laft. It is a mere French word, and ufed 
only in the following phrafe. 

In the Imperial chamber, the term for the profccution of an 
appeal is not circumfcribed by the term of one or two years, 
as the law elfewherc requires in the Empire, this being the 
dernier refort and fupreme court of judicature. Ayliffe's Parcrg. 
To De'rCg ate. v. a. [derogo, Latin.] 

1. To do an aft contrary to a preceding law or cuftom, fo as 
to diminiflt its former value. 

Ky fevcral contrary cuftoms and ftilcs ufed here, many of 
thofe civil and canon laws are cnntroulcd and derogated. Flaie. 

7.^ Io leflen the worth of any perfon or thing; to difparage. 
IoDe'roga i e. v.n. 1 o degenerate ; to do a thing contrary 
to one’s calling or dignity. 

We fhould be injurious to virtue itfelf, if we did derogate 
from them whom their induilry bath made great. Hooker. 
Derogate, adj. [from the verb.] Damaged; leffencd in 
value. 

Into her womb convey fterility ; 

Drj' up in her the organs of increafe, 

And from her derogate body never fpring 
A babe to honour her ! Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

Deroga tion. ;/. / [ derogat'io , Latin.] 

1. 1 he aft of breaking and making void a former law 
contract. 

It was indeed but a wooing ambaffage, with good refpefts 
to entertain the king in good affeftion ; but nothing was done 
or handled to the derogation of the king’s late treaty with the 

Ita lL a , ns - , . .. Bacon's Henry VII. 

1 hat which enjoins the deed is certainly God's law ; and it 
is alfo certain, that the feripture, which allows of the will, is 
neither the derogation nor relaxation of that law. South's Serm. 
A difparaging; leffening or taking away the worth of any 

PC un ° r , thl . ng ‘ Sometimes with to, properly with from. 

V\ Inch, though never fo neceffary, they could not eafily 
now admit, without fome fear of derogation from their credit • 
and therefore that which once they had done, they became for 
ei cr after refolu te to ma.ntai n H oke-, Preface. 

So furely he is a very brave man, neither is that any thincr 
which I fpeak to Ins derogation ; for in that I Lid he is a min- 
glcd people n ,s no difpraife. Spcnfer on Ireland. 

I he wifeft princes need not think it any diminution to 

counfei reatn,fSj ° r dtrogatim t0 thcir Efficiency, to 
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patriots 

a derogation from tiicir merit to have it faid, that they received 
many lights and advantages from their intimacy with my lord 
Somers. Addijon’s Freeholder , N° 39. 

Dr.Ro'GATivE. odj. [, derogativus , Latin. J Derogating} leflen- 
ing the value of. 

i hat fpirits are corporeal feems to me a conceit derogative 
to himfelf, and fuch as he fhould rather labour to overthrow ; 
yet thereby he eftablifheth the doftrine of luflrations, amulets 
and charms, as we have declared before. Brown's Vulgar Err. 

Dero'g atorily. adv. [trom derogatory .J In a detracting 
manner. jy t£ f 


1 fay not this 1 in derogation to Virgil, neither do I contradict The inheritance of both rule over men and , 1 

anv thing which I have formerly fard in his juft praife. Dryden. things fprung from the fame original, and were m 2 ?* } h 
I t>elicve there are none of thefe patriots who will think it the fame rules. ° 1 “ e jCoid by 

Our author ‘provides for the defending and coWvij?* 
down of Adam s monarchical power ti pcfteriiy, hv the^nh^ 
ritance of his heir, fuccceding to his father’s authority Lo t 

7 ‘ dera 0 tiom tCnd * lr0m S ejlcral to pardcul* confil 

Congregations difeerned the fmall accord that was 


Dero'gatoriness. n.f [from derogatory.] The aft of dcro- 
g ;Uln g. Did/. 

Dero'gatory. adj. [ derogatorius , Latin.] That lclTens the 
value of. 

I hey live and die in their abfurdities, palling their days in 
perverted apprehenitons and conceptions of the world, deroga- 
tory unto God and the wilclom of the creation. Brown. 

Thefe deputed beings, as they are commonly underftood, 
arc derogatory from the wifdom ami power of the Author of 
Nature, who doubtlefs can govern this machine he could 
create, by moredireft and cafy methods than employing thefe 
fubfervient divinities. Cheyne's Phil. Brin. 

De'rvis. n. f. [dervis, French.] ATurkifh prieft. 

Even there, where Chrift vouchfaf’d to teach, 

1 heir dervifes dare an impoftor preach. Sanely*. 

The dervis at firft made fome fcruple of violating his pro- 
mife to the dying brathman ; but told him, at laft, that he 
could conceal nothing from fo excellent a prince. Spefiutor. 

DE'SCANT. n. J'. f di/canto , Italian.] 

1. A fong or tune compofed in parts. 

Nay, now you are too flat. 

And mar the concord with too harfh a defcant. Shakcfpeare. 

The wakeful nightingale 

All night long her amorous defcant lung. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

2. Adifcourfe} a deputation ; a difquifition branched out into 
fevcral divifions or heads. It is commonly ufed as a word of 
cen fu re, or contempt. 

Look you get a prayer-book in your hand. 

And ftar.J between two churchmen, good my lord ; 

For on that ground I’ll build a holy defcant. Shah. Rich. III. 
Such kindnefs would fupplant our unkind reportings, and 
fevere defcants upon our brethren. Government of the Tongue. 

To De'scant. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To fing in parts. 

2. 'Fo difcourfe at large } to make fpccchcs : in a fenfc of cen- 
fure or contempt. 

Why I, in this weak piping time of peace, 

Have no delight to pafs away the time} 

Unlefs to fpy my fhadow in the fun. 

And defcant on mine own deformity. Shakef. Richard III. 

Coin’ll thou for this, vain boaftcr, to furvey me, 

To defcant on my ftrength, and give thy verdict? Milton. 
A virtuous man ftinuld be plcafed to find people iefcanting 
upon his actions, becaufe, when they arc thoroughly canvafled 
and examined, they turn to his honour. Addifn s Freeholder. 

To DESCE’ND. v.a. [ defeendo , Latin.] 

1. To come from a higher place to a lower; to fall ; to fink. 

The rain defended. , and the floods came, and the winds 
blew, and beat upon thathoufc; and it fell not, for it was 
founded upon a rock. Matt. vii. 25. 

The brook that defended out of the mount. Deutr. ix. 7.1. 

He cleft his head with one defending blow. Dryden. 

Foul with ftains 

Of gufliing torrents and defending rains. Addifn’s Cato. 

O goddefs ! who, defending from the Ikies, 

Vouchfaf’d thy prcfcncc to my wond’ring eyes. Pope's Odyjf. 

2. To come down. in a popular fcnl’e, implying only an arrival 
at one place from another. 

He lhall defend into battle, and perilh. 1 Sa. xxvi. 10. 

3. To come fuddenly or violently ; to fall upon as an enemy. 

For the pious fire preferve the fon ; 

His wilh’d return with happy pow’r befriend. 

Ami on the fuitors let thy wrath defend. Pope s Odyjf y, b. iv. 

4. To make an invafion. 

The goddefs gives th’ alarm } and foon is known 
The Grecian fleet, defending on the town. Dryden. 

A foreign fon upon the Ihore defends , 

Whofe martial fame from pole to pole extends. Dryden. 

5. To proceed from an original } to be extracted from. 

Dcfpair defends from a mean original } the offspring of fear, 
lazinefs, apd impatience. Collier againjl Dcfpair. 

Will, is younger brother to a baronet, and defended ot the 
ancient family of the Wimbles. Addijon' s Spectator , N°. 108. 
'Fo fall in order of inheritance to a fucceflbr. 

Should we allow that all the property, all the eftateof the 
father, ought to defend to the cldeft fon ; yet the father’s na- 
tural dominion, the paternal power, cannot defend unto him 
by inheritance. Locke. 


6 . 
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themfclves, when they defcended to particulars. Decay cf P' l 
I o Desce'nd. v. a. To walk downward upon any p] ace “‘ J 


He ended, and they both defend the hill ; 

Defcended Adam to the bow’r, where Eve 
Lay fleeping. Milton's Paradf Led 

In all our journey through the Alps, as well when we 
climbed as when we defended them, we had ftill a river run 
ning along with the road. Addifn on h ' 

, In the midft of this plain Hands a hitrh hill, f<J very fleeo! 
that there would he no mounting or dejeertding it, were not it 
made up of a loofc crumbled cat th. Addifn on hah 

Descendant.;;./ [defendant, Fr. defendens, Latin.] The 
offspring of an anceftor} he that is in the line of generation 
at whatever riiftancc. ° 


Bacon. 


1 he defendants of Neptune were planted there. 

O, true defendant of a patriot line, 

V ouchfafe this picture of thy foul to fee. Dryden 

He revealed his own will, and their duty, in a more ample 
manner than it had been declared to anv of my defeendants 
before them. Aiterbury's Sermons. 

•Uesce ndent. adj. [ defendtns , Latin. It feems to be efta- 
blifhed that the fubftantive (hop Id derive the termination from 
the !• rench, and the adjective from the Latin.] 

1. Falling} finking} coming down; defending. 

'I here is a regrefs of the fap in plants from above down- 
wards ; and this defc credent juice is that which principally nou- 
riflies both fruit and plant. Ray on the Creation. 

2. Proceeding from another as an original or anceftor. 

More than mortal grate 

Speaks thee defender, t of cethcreal race. Pope's Odyffey , b. iv. 

Desce'n dible. adj. [from defend.'] 

J. Such as may be defcended } fuch as may admit of apaffaoe 
downwards. 

2. 1 ranfmiflible by inheritance. 

According to the cuftoms of other countries thofe hono- 
rary fees and infeudations were defendible to the qldeft, and 
not to all the males. Hale's Common Law of England 

Desce'nsion. n.f. [ defenfo , Latin.] 

1. The aft of falling or finking} defeent. 

2. Adeclenfion} a degradation. 

From a god to a bull ! a heavy defen fon: 

It was Jove’s cafe. From a prince to a ’prentice? alow 
transformation : that {hall be mine. Shakefpeare's Henry IV. 

3. [In aflronomy.] Right d.fenfon is the arch of the equator, 
which defeends with the iign or ftar below the horizon of a 
direft fphere. 

Oblique defenfon is the arch of the equator, which defeends 
with thefign below the horizon of an oolique fphere. Ozenam. 

De ce'nsional. adj. [from defenfon.] Relating to defeent. 

Desce'nt. n.f. [difenfus, Latin } definite, French ] 

1. The aft of patting from a higher place. 

Why do fragments, from a mountain rent, 

Tend to the earth with fuch a lwift defeent ? Blackmon : 

2. Progrcfs downwards. 

Obferving fuch gradual and gentle defents downwards, in 
thofe parts of the creation that are beneath men, the rule of 
analogy may make it probable, that it is fo alfo in things 
above. Locke. 

3. Obliquity} inclination. 

The heads and fources of rivers flow upon a dfient, or an 
inclining plane, without which they could not flow at all. 

I Vo. d wards Natural Hijhry , p. iii. 

4. Loweft place. 

From th’ extremeft upward of thy head, 

To the defeent and duft below thy feet, 

A moft toad-fpotted traitor. Shakefpeare's King. Lear. 

5. Invafion } hoftile entrance into a kingdom : in allulion to 
the height of fhips. 

At the firft defeent on fhore, he was not immured with a 
wooden veflcl, but he did countenance the landing in hi> 
long-boat. llotton. 

The duke was general himfelf, and made that unfortunate 
defent upon the Ifle of Rec, which was attended with a miie- 
rablc retreat, in which the flower of the army was loft. Ciartn. 

Arife, true judges, in your own defence, 

Controul thofe foplings, and declare for fenfe; 

For fhould the fools prevail, they flop not there, 

But make their next defer t upon the fair. Dr") 

6. Tranfmiflion of any thing by fucccflion and inheritance. 

If the agreement and confent of men firft gave a ^ 
into any one’s hand, that alfo muft direct its dcfer.t and 
vcyancc. ** 


7. The 
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* The flate of proceeding from an original or progenitor. 

' AH of them, even without fuch a particular claim, ha 
great reafon to glory in their common defeent from Abraham, 
ffiiac and Jacob, to whom the promife of the bleffed feed was 
feverally made. Aiterbury's Sermons. 

Birth } extraction ; proccfs of lineage. 


S. 


I give my voice on Richard’s fiue, 
■ maftrr’s heirs in true de/cent ! 


IO 


vueen. 


b. ii. 


IT 


To bar my matter's heirs in true defeent 
God knows, I will not do it. Shakef. Richard 111. 

Turnus, for high defeent and graceful mien, , 

Was firft, and favour’d by the Latian queen. Dryden' s /tin. 
Offspring} inheritors } thofe proceeding in the line ot gene- 
ration. 

The care of our defent perplexes us moft. 

Which muft be born to certain woe. Aliiton’s P aredf Lfi- 
From him 

His whole defent , who thus fhall Canaan win. Milt. P. L. 

A fmgle ftep in the fealeof genealogy ; a generation-. 

No man living is a thoufand defeats removed from Adam 
himfelf. Hooker, b. iii. / 1 . 

Then all the fons of thefe five brethren reign’d 
By due fuccefs, and all their nephews late, 

Even thrice eleven defents the crown retain’d, 

’ 1 ill acied Heli bv due heritage it gain'd. Fairy 
A rank in the fcale or order of being. 

How have I then, with whom to hold converfe. 

Save with the creatures which I made, and thofe 
'Fo me inferior } infinite defents 

Beneath what other creatures are to thee. Milton' s P . Lof. 
To DESCRIBE, v. a. [dej'eribo, Latin.] 

1. 1 o mark out any thing by the mention of its properties. 

I pray thee, overnamc them ; and as thou nam’ll them, 

I will defribt them } and according to my defeription, level at 
my affection. Shakefpeare’s Merchant of Venice. 

He that v/rites well in verfe .will often fend his thoughts in 
fcarch, through all the trcafurc of words that exprefs any one 
idea in the fame language, that fo he may comport with the 
meafures, or the rhyme of the verfe which he writes, or with 
his own moft beautiful and vivid fentiments of the thing he 
defribes. f Vatu's Improvement of the Mind. 

2. To delineate} to mark out; to trace: as a torch waved 
about the head defribes a circle. 

3. To diftributc into proper heads or divifions. 

Men paffed through the land, and dejeribed it bv cities into 
feven parts in a book. Jof. xviii. 9. 

4. 'Fo define in a lax manner by the promifeuous mention of 
qualities general and peculiar. See Description*. 

Descri'ber. n.f. [from defribe.] He that delcribes. 

From a plantation and colony of theirs, an ifland near 
Spain was by the Greek defribers named Erythra. Brown. 
Descri'er. n.f. [from the verb.] A difeoverer} adeteCler. 
May think his labour vainly gone. 

The glad defrier fhall not mifs 

To tafte the neClar of a kifs. Crajhaw. 

Description, n.f [ deferiptio , Latin.] 

1 . T he aft of deferibing or making out any perfon or thing by 
perceptible properties. 

2. The fcntence or paffage in which any thing is deferibed. 

A poet mufl refufe all tedious and unneceflarv deferiptions : 
a robe which is too heavy, is lefs an ornament than a burthen. 

Dryden' s Duj'refnoy , Preface. 
Sometimes mifguided by the tuneful throng, 

I look forftreams immortaliz’d in fong, 

That loft in filence and oblivion lie. 

Dumb are their fountains, and their channels dry. 

That run for ever by the mufe’s fkill. 

And in the fmooth defription murmur ftill 

3. A lax definition. 

T his fort of definition, which is made up of a mere col- 
lodion of the moft remarkable parts or properties, is called 
an imperfeft definition, or a dejeription ; whereas the definition 
is called perfcCt when it is compofed of the cflential difference, 
added to general nature or genus. Watts' s Legick. 

4. The qualities exprefted in a defeription. 

I’ll pay fix thoufand, and deface the bond, 

Before a friend of this dejeription 

Shall lofe a hair. Shakefpeare's Merchant of Venice. 

To DESCRY', v. a. [defrier, French.] 

1. To give notice of any thing fuddenly difeovered ; as, the 
fcout defined the enemy, that he gave notice of their approach. 
This fenfe is now obfolctc, but gave occafion to thofe which 
are now in ufe. 

2. To fpy out ; to examine at a di fiance. 

And the houfe of Jofeph fent to defry Bethel, jfudg. i. 23. 

Edmund, 1 think, is gone to defer y 
Th’ ftrength o’ th’ enemy. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

3- 1 o deteft ; to find out any thing concealed. 

Of the king they got a fight alter dinner in a gallery, and 
of the queen mother at her own table } in neither place def- 
tryed, no, not by Cadinot, who had been lately ambaft’ador in 
Engiand. Wotton. 


Addifn. 


VoE. I. 



To difeover-, to perceive by the eye} to fee any thing diftafit 
or abfent. 

Thus dight, into the court he took his way ; 

Both through the guard, which never him dejcry d, ^ 

And through the watchmen, who him never fpy’d. 

Hubbard’s rale. 

The fpirlt of deep prophecy fnc hath ; 

What’s pail and what’s to come fhc can defry. Shak. H. \ 1. 
That planet would, unto our eyes, d, frying only that part 
whereon the light falls, appeaf to be horned, as the moon 
)ccms _ Raleigh's Hifiory of the World , b. i. e. 7 < 

And now their way to earth they had deferfd, 

To Paradife firft tending. Milton's Paradifi Lof, b x. 
Although the motion ot light be not defined, no argument 
can be made from thence to prove that light is not a body. 

D 'tgby on Bodtcu 

A tow’r fo high, it feem’J to reach the fky, 

Stood on the root, from whence we could defer j 


Denham. 


Prior. 
thing difeovered. 


All Ilium. 

Once more at lcaft look back, faid J, 

Thyfelf in that large glafs defry. 

Descry', n.f [from the verb.] Difcovery} 

How near’s the other army ? 

—Near, and on fpeedyfoot, the main defry 

Stands on the hourly thought. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

To DE'SECRATE. v.a. [defaero, Lat.] 1 o divert from the 
purpofe to which any thing is confecratcd. 

i he founders of monallrics imprecated evil on thofe who 
fhould dcfecratc their donations. Salmon's Survey . 

Desecra'tion. n.f. [from defc crate.] The abolition of con- 
fecration. 


A wildernefs } folitude j 


De'eERT. n.f. [ defer turn, Latin.] 
waltc country } uninhabited place. 

Be alive again, 

And dare me to the dejert with thy fword. 

Of trembling I inhibit } then protefl me 

The baby of a girl. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

He, looking round on every fide, beheld 

A pathlcfs dejert, dufk with horrid /hades. Paradife Reg. 

De'sert. adj. [defertus, Latin.] Wild} wafle} folicary} un- 
inhabited } uncultivated } unfilled. 

I have words 

That would be howl’d out in the dejert air; 

Where hearing fhould not catch them. Shakef Macbeth. 

He found him in a dejert land, and in the waile howling 
wildernefs. Deutr. xxxii. 10. 

The promifes and bargains between two men in a defirt 
ifland are binding to them, though they are perfeftly in a Hate 
of nature, in reference to one another. Locke. 

To DESE'RT. v.a. [defirt er, French} defero, Latin.] 

1. To forfake} to fall away from} to quit meanly or trcache- 
roufly. 

I do not remember one man, who heartily wifhed the party- 
ing of that bill, that ever defiled them ’till the kingdom was 
in a flame. Dryden’ s /En. Dedicat. 

2. To leave; to abandon. 

What is it that holds and keeps them in fixed ftations and 
intervals, againft an inccflant and inherent tendency to defirt 
them ? Bentley's Sermons. 

3. To quit the army, or regiment, in which one is enlifted. 

Dese'rt. n.f [properl y defer t : the word is originally French.] 

The laftcouric; the fruit or fwcetmcats with which a fcaft is 
concluded. Sec Dessert. 

Dese'rt. n.f. [from defirt.] 

1. Qualities or conduft conlidercd with refpeft to rewards or 
punifhments ; degree of merit or demerit. 

Being of neceility a thing common, it is, through the ma- 
nifold perfuafions, difpofitions, and occafions of men, with 
equal dejert both of praife and difpraife, fhunned by fome, by- 
others dcfired. Hooker , b. v. J. 4b. 

The bafe o’ th’ mount 

Is rank’d with all defici ts , all kind of natures, 

That labour on the bofom of this fphere 

To propagate their ftates. Shakefpeare’s Timon. 

Ufe every man after his defirt, and who fhall Tcape whip- 
P in S ■ _ _ Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 

2- Proportional merit ; claim to reward. 

More to move you. 

Take my defirts to his, and join them both. Shakef. Timon. 

All defert imports an equality between the good conferred 
and the good deferved, or made due. South's Sennons, 

3. Excellence ; right to reward ; virtue. 

Dese'rter. n.f. [from defirt.] 

1. He that has forfaken his caufe or his poft. 

The members of both houfes, who at firft withdrew, were 
counted defrters, and outed of their places in parliament. 

p . , , . . „ King Charles. 

Streight to their ancient calls, recall’d from air, 

The reconcil’d deferters will repair. Dryden’ s Virg. Georg. 

Hofts of defnters, who your honour fold. 

And bafely broke your faith for bribes of gold. Dr yd. /En. 

If* fKaf lootfPC flip nrmtr i n L .. * 1*/1 ■ 


2. He that leaves the army in which he is enlifted 
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D E S 

They are the fame defrters, whether they flay in our own 
camp, 01 run over to the enemies. Decay of Piety. 

A defrter, who canle out of the citadel, fays the garrifon 
is brought to the utmoft neccffity. Taller , N°. 59. 

3. He that forfakes another ; an abandonee 

’he fair fex, if they had the defer ter in their power, would 
certainly have (hewn him more mercy than the Bacchanals did 
Orpheus. Dryden’s Ain. Dedicat. 

1 hou, falfe guardian of a charge too good, 

Thou mean defrter of thy brother’s blood. Pope. 

Dese'riion. n.f. [from defert .] 

1 . I he adt of forfaking or abandoning a caufe or poll. 

Every compliance that we are perfuaded to by one, is a 
contradiction to the commands of the other ; and our adhe- 
rence to one’, will neceflarily involve us in a dejertion of the 
other. Rogers , Serm. v. 

3. [In theology.] Spiritual defpondency ; a fenfe of the derelic- 
tion of God ; an opinion that grace is withdrawn. 

Chrift hears and fympathizes with the fpiritual agonies of a 
foul under deferthn , or the prclTures of fome flinging af- 
fliction. South's Sermons. 

Dese'rtless. adj. [from defert . ] Without merit; without 
claim to favour or reward. 

She faid fhe lov’d ; 

Lov’d me defertlefs , who, with fhame, confeft 
Another flame had feiz’d upon my breaft. Dryd. Tyr. Love. 

To DESE'RVE. v. a. [defervir, French.] 

1. To be worthy of either good or ill. 

Thofc they honoured, as having power to work or ceafe, as 
men deferved of them. Hooker , b. i. 

Some of us love you well ; and ev’n thofe fome 
Envy your great defervings , and good name. Sheik. Hen. IV. 

All friends fhall tafte 
The wages of their virtue, and all foes 
The cup of their defervings. Sbatefpeare' s King Lear. 

What he defences of you and me 1 know. Shak. H. VIII. 

Yet well, if here would end 
’The mifery : I dejerv'd it, and would bear 
My own defervings. Alton’s Paradife Loji , b. x. /. 727. 

Courts arc the places where beft manners flourifh, 

W^erc the deferving ought to rife. Otway’s Orphan. 

A mother cannot give him death ; though he 
Defences it, he deferves it not from me. Dryden's Ovid. 

Since my Orazia’s death I have not feen 
A beauty fo deferring to be queen, 

He had been a perfon of great defervings from the repub- 
lick, was an admirable fpeakcr, and very popular. Swift. 

2. To be worthy of reward. 

According to the rule of natural juflice one man may merit 
and ehferve of another. South’s Sermons. 

Desf.'r. vedl y. adv. [from defense. ] Worthily; according to 
defert, whether of good or evil. 

For him I was not fent, nor yet to free 
That people viCtor once, now vile and bafe, 

Defervedly made vaflal. Milton's Paradij'e Regain'd , b. iv. 
A man defervedly cuts himfclf off from the affections of that 
community which he endeavours to fubvert. Addif Freeholder. 

Dese'rver. n. f. [from defrve .] A man who merits rewards. 
It is ufed, I think, only in a good fenfe. 

Their love is never link’d to the deferver, 

•Till his deferts arc pais’d. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Heavy, with fome high minds, is an overweight of obliga- 
tion; or othervvife great defervers do perchance grow into- 
lerable prefumers. ^ olton. 

Emulation will never be wanting among!! poets, when par- 
ticular rewards and prizes are psopofed to the beft defervers. 

Dryden's Dufrefnoy , Preface. 

Desi'ccaNTj. n.f. [from defecate.] Applications that dry up 
the flow of fores ; driers. 

This, in the beginning, may be prevented by def scants, 
and wafted. Uif awn's Surgery. 

To DE'SICCATE. u. a. [defect, Latin.] To dry up ; to ex- 
hale moifture. . 

In bodies defecated by heat or age, when the native fpirit 
goeth forth, and the moifture with it, the air with time get- 
eth into the pores. Bacons Natural Hifoiy, N°. b.42. 

Where there is moifture enough, or fuperfluous, there wine 
helpeth to digeft and defecate the moifture. Bacon's Nat. Hifl. 

Seminal ferments were elevated from the fea, or fame defe- 
cated places thereof, by the heat ol thcTun. 

Df.sicc a'tign. n.f. [from defecate.] T ''~ ' 
the (late of being dried. 

If the fpirits iifjc out of the body, there followeth defeca- 
tion, induction, and confumption ; as in brick, evaporation 
of bodies liquid, See. Bacon's Natural Hifl cry, • 3 ' 9 * 

Pesj'ccativf. adj. [from defecate.] That which has t.ie 
power of drying 

To Desiderate, v. a. [ defdcra , Lat.] To want; to mifs ; 
to defire in abfencc. A word fcarcely ufed. 

Eclipfes are of wonderful nfiiftance toward the folution of 
this fo definable and fo much defulerated problem. Cheynt. 


Hale. 


The act of making dry; 
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* *. 

Desi'diose. adj. [ defdiofus , I.atin.] Idle; lazy; heavy Die 

To DESI'GN. v. [defgno, Latin ; dejjirar, French.] 7 * 

1. 1 o purpofe; to intend any thing. 

2. To form or order with a particular purpofe : with for. 

The adts of religious worlhip were purpofely dcfgned f, r 
the acknowledgment of a being, whom the moft "excellent 
creatures arc bound to adore as well as we. St'dingfitf 
You are not for obfeurity defin’d, * 

But, like the fun, muft cheer all human kind. Drydeu 

3. To devote intentionally ; with to. 

One of thofe places was dcfgned by the old man to his 

* on ' Clarendn. 

He was born to the inheritance of a fplendid fortune ; he 
was dtfgned to the fludy of the law. Drydeu 

4. To plan ; to projedt ; to form in idea. 

We are to obferve whether it be well drawn, or, as more 
elegant artizans term it, well dcfgned ; then, whether it be 
well coloured, which be the two general heads. IVoltm. 

Thus while they fpecd their pace, the prince defgns 

The new elected feat, and draws the lines. Dryden’s Ain. 

5. To mark out. 

’Tis not enough to make a man a fubjedt, to convince him 
that there is regal power in the world ; but there muft be 
ways of designing and knowing the perfon to whom this regal 
power of right belongs. Locke. 

Desi'gn. n.f. [ from the verb.] 

1. An intention; a purpofe. 

2. A feheme ; a plan of adtion. 

Is he a prudent man, as to his temporal eftate, that lap 
defgns only for a day, without any profpedt to the remaining 
part of his life ? Tillotjon, Sermon i. 

3. A feheme formed to the detriment of another. 

A fedate fettled defgn upon another man’s life, put him in 
a ftatc of war with him againft whom he has declared fuch an 
intention. Lode. 

4. The idea which an artift endeavours to execute or exprefs. 

I doubt not but in the defgns of feveral Greek medals one 
may often fee the hand of an Apelles or Protogenes. Addifui. 

Thy hand ftrikes out fome new defgn. 

Where life awakes and dawns at every line. Popd s Epsflhs. 

Desi'gnable. adj. [defgno, Latin.] Diftinguifliablc; capable 
to be particularly marked out. 

'Fhe power of all natural agents is limited : the mover muft 
be confined to obferve thefe proportions, and cannot pafs over 
all thefe infinite defgnable degrees in an inftant. Digly. 

Designation. n.f. [defgnatio, Latin.] 

1. The adl of pointing or marking out by fome particular token; 

This is a plain dejlgnation of the duke of Marlborough : one 
kind of fluff ufed to fatten land is called marie, and every 
body knows that borough is a name for a town. Swift. 

2. Appointment ; direction. 

William the Conqueror forbore to ufe that claim in the 
beginning, but mixed it with a titulary pretence, grounded 
upon the will and defgnation of Edward the Confcflbr. Bacon. 

3. Import ; intention. 

Finite and infinite feem to be looked upon by the mind as 
the modes of quantity, and to be attributed primarily in their 
firft defgnation only to thofe things which have parts, and are 
capable of increafe or diminution. Lode. 

Designedly, adv. [from defgn.] Purpofely; intentionally; 
by defign or purpofe ; not ignorantly ; not inadvertently; not 
fortuitoufly. 

The next thing is fometimes defgnedly to put them in pain; 
but care muft be taken that this be done when the child is in 
good humour. Locke. 

Ufes made things ; that is to fay, fome things were made 
deflgnediy, and on purpofe, for fuch an ufe as they ferve 
t0 Ray on the Creation. 

Designer, n.f [from defgn.] 

1 . A plotter ; a contriver ; one that lays fchemes. 

It has therefore alw r ays been both the rule and practice for 
fuch dcfgners to fuborn the publick intereft, to countenance 
and cover their private. Decay of Piety. 

2. One that forms the idea of any thing in painting or fculpture. 

There is a great affinity between defigning 3nd poetry ; for 
the Latin poets, and the dcfgners of the Roman medals, live 
very near one another, and were bred up to the fame rch or 

wit and fancy. T ***& 

Designing, participial adj. [from defgn.] Infidious; trea 
rous ; deceitful ; fraudulently artful. 

’T’would ihew me poor, indebted, and compell a. 

Defining, mercenary; and I know 

You would not wifii to think I could be bought. Souther . 

Desi'cnless. adj. [from defgn.] AV iihout intention, wi 
out defign; unknowing; inadvertent. 

Desi'gnlessLY. adv. [from defgnlefs.] 

ignorantly ; inadvertently. . rim 

" In this great concert of his whole creation, the defg J 1 
confpiring voices arc as differing as the conditions o t 
fpedtive lingers. Boyle's Seropbtck Let- 

Desi'gnment. n.f. [from defgn.] j ^ 


Without intention; 
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A feheme of hoflility. 

News, lords, our wars are done: 

The defperate tempeft hath fo bang’d the 1 urks, 

That their defgnment halts. Sbatefpeare s Othello. 

A nlot ; a malicious intention. 

She received advice both of the king’s defperate eftate, and 
' o the duke’s defgnments againft her. Hayward. 

, 'I he idea, or (ketch of a work. 

he feenes which reprefent cities and countries arc no 
reali ' fuch, but only painted on boards and canvafs; but fha 
that excufe the ill painturo or defgnment of them ? Dryden. 
When abfent, yetwe conquer’d in his right; 

For though that fome mean artift’s (kill wcrclhown 

In mingling colours, or in placing Iiglit, 

Yet {till the fair defgnment was his own. Dryden. 

Pesi'rarlf.. adj. [from defre.] 

pleafing ; delightful. - . 

She then let drop fome expreffions about an agate fnuft-box, 

I immediately took the hint, and bought one, being unwilling 
to omit any thing that might make me defrable in her eyes. 

Addi fen’s Guardian, N°. 97. 
Our own fex, our kindred, our houfcs, and our very names, 
feem to have fomething good and defrable in them. Halts. 

2 That which is to be wilhed with carneftnefs. 

Adjudged cafes, colleftcd by men of great fagacity, will 
improve his mind, toward acquiring this defrable amplitude 
and extent of thought IFatts's Improvement of the Mind. 

He cannot but confeft, that it is a thing the mod defrable 
tft man, and moft agreeable to the goodnefs of God, that he 
Ihould fend forth his light and Ids truth by a fpccial revela- 
tion of his will. " Senmn uu 

DESI'RE. n f [defr, Fr. defeo, Ital. defdcr.um, Lat.J Wiih ; 
cagerncfs to obtain or enjoy. 

Drink provokes, and unprovokes; it provokes the defre, 
but it takes «way the performance. Shakefpcat e’s Macbeth. 
Defre's the vaft extent of human mind ; 

It mounts above, and leaves poor hope behind. Dryden. 
Defre is the uneafinefs a man finds in himfclf upon the ab- 
fcnce of any thing, whole prel'ent enjoyment carries the idea 
of delight with it. _ Locke. 

It is in a man’s power only to obferve what the ideas arc 
that take their turns in his underftanding, or clfe to direct the 
fort, and call in fuch as he hath a defre or ufe of.. Locke. 
To Desi're. v. a. [^/W, -French ; defderare, Latin.] 

1. To wifli ; to long for ; to covet. 

Thou (halt not defre the filver or gold, 

2. To exprefs wilhes; to appear to long. 

Jove beheld it with a defring look. 

3. To afk; to intreat. 

Sir, I intreat you home with me to dinner. 

— I humbly do defre your grace of pardon ; 

I muft away this night. Shakrjp. Merchant of I enice. 

But fince you take fuch int’reft in our woe. 

And Troy’s difaft’rous end defre to know', 

I will reftrain my tears, and briefly tell 
What in our laft fatal night befell. Dryden's JEn. I. ii. 
Desi'rf.r. n.f. [horn defre.] One that is eager of any tiling ; 
a wittier. 

I will counterfeit the bc.vitchmcnt of fome popular man, 
and give it bountifully to the defirers. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 
Desi'rous. adj. [from defre.] Full of defire ; eager; longing 
after ; wiftiing for. 

'fhe fame piety which maketh them that are in authority 
defrous to pleafe and refcmbleGod by jufticc, inflameth every 
men of adtion with zeal ro do good. Hooker , b. v. f. 1 . 


Deutr. vii. 25. 
Dryden. 
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Desi'tIVE. adj. [deftus, Latin.] Ending; conebded. 

Inceptive and dejitive propolitions are of thts rt . g 


vanifii as the fun rifes, hut the fogs have not yet tegun to va 
nifli ; therefore the fun is not yet rifen. JVatts s Lo ff k y‘- " ‘ 
D™K. n.f. [difh, a table, Dutch.] An inclining tabic for the 
ufe of writers or readers, made commohly with a box or rc 

pofitory under it. . , , . 

1 1 Tell her in the dejk. 

That’s cover’d o’er with Turkifli tapeftry. 

There is a purfe of ducats Shakefp ifrnedy of ErrOtn s. 

He is drawn leaning on a dft, with his btble before him. 

// a it on s /Jngur. 

I have alfo been obliged to leave unfiniflied in my ^ 


heads of two effavs. 

Not the defk with filver nails, 
Nor bureau of expence. 

Nor ftandifli v.-cll japann’d, avails 
To writing of good fenfe. 
De'solate. adj. [defolatus, Latin ] 


Pope. 


Swift. 


find 


and there 

Shakefpeare’s 


Macbeth. 


not defrous of his dainties ; for they arc deceitful 
meat. Prov. xxiii. 3. 

Men are drowfy and elf rous to deep before the fit of an 
ague, and yawn and ftrctch. Paeon's Nat. Hifory , N°. 296. 

Adam die while, 

W aiting defrous her return, had w'ove 

Of choiceit flow’rs a garland. Milton’s Paradifc Lof, l. ix. 

Conjugal aft’edtion. 

Prevailing over fear and timorous doubt. 

Hath led me on, defrous to behold 

Once more thy face. Alilton’s Agonifes. 

Desi'roosness. n.f. [from defrous.] Fulnefs of defire; 
eagerneft. Dili. 

Desi'rously. adv. [from defrous.] Eagerly ; with defire ; 
with ardent wifhes. Dill. 

To DESl'ST v.n. [dffo, Latin.] To ceafe from any thing; 
to (top. 

Deffl, thou art difeern’d. 

And toil'd in vain ; nor me in vain moled. Milt. Pa. Lof. 
There arc many who will not quit a project, though they 
pernicious or ahfurd ; but will readily deffl from it. 


.. Without inhabitants ; uninhabited. 

Let us feck fome deflate (hade, 

Weep our fad bofoms empty. 

This hero appears at firft in a deflate idand, fitting upon 
the fide of the fea. Broome on Epic Poetry. 

2. Deprived of inhabitants; laid wade. 

This city diall be deflate, without an inhabitant, for. xxvs 

3. Solitary; without fociety. . 

To DE'SOLATE. v. a. [defolo, Latin.] To deprive of inha- 
bitants; to lay wafte. . 

The idand of Atlantis w-as not fwallov/ed by an earthquake, 
but was deflated by a particular deluge; for earthquakes are 
feldom in thofe parts : but, on the other fide, they have fuch 
pouring rivers, as the rivers of Afia, Africa, and Europe are 
but brooks to them. Bacon, Effay 5 9* 

Thick around 

Thunders the fport of thofe, who with the gun 

And dog, impatient bounding at the (hot, . 

Worfe than the fcafon, deflate the fields. Fbonfr. s IFintn . 

De'solately. adv. [from deflate.] Jn a defolatc manner. ^ 

De'solation. n.f. [from dcjoiate.] Deftrudtion ot inhabi- 
tants ; ravage. 

What with your praifes of the country', what with your 
difeourfe of the lamentable dejolation thereof made by thofe 
Scots, y'ou have filled me with a great companion of their 
calamities. Spenjer’s State of Ireland. 

Without her follows to myfclf and thee, 

Herfclf, the land, and many aChriftian foul. 

Death, deflation , ruin, and decay. Shakefp. Richard III. 

To complete 

The fccne of deflation dretch’d around. 

The grim guards (land. Hhomflon's Summer, l. 107 5. 

2. Gloominefs; fadnefs; melancholy. 

That dwelling place is unnatural to mankind ; and then the 
terriblenefs of the continual motion, the deflation of the far 
being from comfort, the eye and the ear having ugly images 
before it, doth (till vex the mind, even when it is bed armed 
againft it. Sidney, b. ii. 

Then your hofc fhall be ungartcred, and every thing about 
you demonftrate a carelefs dejolation. Shakef. As you like it. 

My deflation does begin to make 

A better life. Shakefpeare’s Anthony and Cleopatra. 

3. A place wafted and forfaken. 

How is Babylon become a deflation among the nations ! 

Jer. 1. 23. 

DESPA'IR. n.f. [deffpoir, French.] 

1 . Hopdefnefs ; dcfpondence ; lofs of hope. 

You had either never attempted this change, fet on with 
hope, or never difeovered it, ftopt with defpair. Sidney, l. ii. 
W e are troubled on every fide, yet not diftreffed ; we are 


when they are convinced it is impracticable. Add:]'. Freeholder. 

Desi'stance. n. f. [from deffl,] The a£t of defifting; cef- 
fation. 

Men ufually give freclicft where they have not given before; 
and make it both the motive and excufe of their deffance from 
giving any more, that they have given already. Boyle. 


perplexed, but not in defpair. 2 Cor. iv. 

Weary’d, forfaken, and purfu’d at laft, 

All fafety in defpair of fafety plac’d. 

Courage he thence refumes, rcfolv’d to bear 

All their affaults, fince ’tis in vain to fear. Denham. 

Equal their flame, unequal was their care ; 

One lov’d with hope, one languifh’d with defpair. Dryden. 
Defpair is the thought of the unattainablenefs of any good, 
which works differently in mens minds, fometimes producing 
uneafinefs or pain, fometimes reft and indolency. Locke. 

2 . That which caufes defpair ; that of which there is no hope. 

Strangely vifited people. 

All fwol’n and ulc’rous, pitiful to the eye; 

The mere defpair of furgery, he cures ; 

Hanging a golden (tamp about their necks, 

Put on with holy prayers. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

3. [In theology.] Lofs of confidence in the mercy of God. 

Are not all or moft evangelical virtues and graces in danger 
of extremes? As there is, God knows, too often a defeft on 
the one fide, fo there may be an excefs on the other: may 
not hope in God, or godly forrow, be perverted into preemp- 
tion or defpair ? Sprat’s Sermons. 
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ToDespa'ir. v. n. [de/pero, Latin.] To be without hope; 
to defpond. 

Though thou drewed a fword at thy friend, vtX.de/pair not ; 
for there may he a turning. ‘ UccluJ. xxii. 21. 

Wc Commend the wit of the Chinefe, who dejpair of 
making of gold, but are mad upon making of filvcr. Bacon. 

Never d/pair of God’s blellings here, or of his reward 
hereafter ; hut go on as you have begun. IVake's Preparati-.n. 
Despair hr. n. J. [from dejpair. ] One without hope, 
lie cheers the fearful, and commends the bold, 

And makes dejpair ers hope for good fuccefs. Dtyden. 

Desp airful, adj. [de/pair and full.] Hopelcfs. Obfolete. 

J hat fweet but four de/pair ful care Sidney, b. i. 

Despa iringly, adv. [from de/pairing .] In a manner be- 
tokening hopclcfnefs or defpondcncy. 

He fpcaks levercly and dejpairingly of our focietv. Boyle. 
r 0 DbSP.VTCH. v. a. [deprfeber, French.] 

1. To fend away hadilv. 

Doctor I heodore Coleby, a foher and intelligent man, I 
de /patched immediately to Utrecht, to bring me fomc of the 
moxa, and learn the exacb method of ufmg it, from the man 
that fold it. Temple. 

I he' good IE ncas. whofe paternal care 
Jiilus’ abfencc could no longer bear, 

J '/patch'd Achates to the fhips in hade, 

Jo give a glad relation of the pad. Drydcn' s Vvg. JErt . 

2. 7 ’o fend out of the world ; to put to death. 

Edmund, I think, is gone, 

In pity of his mifery, to de/patch 

His nighted lile. Shake/peare s King Lear. 

And the company (hall done them with ltoncs, and de/patch 
them with their (words. Ezek. xxiii. 47. 

Jn combating, but two of you will fall ; 

And we refolve we will d /patch you all. Drydcn. 

Dc/patch me quickly, I may death forgive ; 

I fhall grow tender clfe, and wifh to live. Dryd. Bid. Emp. 

3. To perform a bufinefs quickly ; as, I de/patched my aftairs, 
and ran hither. 

Therefore commanded he his chariot man to drive without 
ceafing, and to de/pat<.b the journ y, the judgment of God 
now following him. 2 Mac. ix. 4. 

No fooner is one action dc/patcbed, which, by fuch a deter- 
mination as the will, we are fct upon, but another uneafmefs 
is ready to fet us on work. Locke. 

4. To conclude an affair with another. 

What, arc the brothers parted ? 

— They have de/patch'd with Pompcy ; he is gone. Sbake/p. 
Despa'tch. n. / [from the verb.] 

1 . Hady execution ; fpeedy performance. 

Adedted de patch is one of the mod dangerous things to 
bufinefs that can be. Bacon. 

You’d fee, could you her inward motions watch. 
Feigning delay, die wifhes for de/patcb-. 

Then to a woman’s meaning would you look, 

Then read her backward. Granville. 

The de/patcb of a good odice is very often as beneficial to 
the folicitor as the good ofiice itl'elf. d ’ddijon’s Spectator. 

2. Conduct ; management. Obfolete. 

You (hall put 

This night’s great bufinefs into my de/patch. 

Which fhall, to all our nights and days to come. 

Give folelv fovereign fway and maderdom. Shake/. Alacbeth. 
3 Exprcfs ; hady mcllcnger or mefiage ; as, dc/patches were 
fent away. 

Despa'tchful. adj [from de/patcb .] Eent on hade; intent 
on fpeedy execution of bufinefs. 

So faying, with dijpatcb/ul looks, in hade 
She turns, on hofpitable thoughts intent. Milt. Parad. lojl. 

• Let one di/patchful bid fomc fwain to lead 
A well fed bullock from the graffy mead. Pope’s Cdy/fey,b.\\\. 
DE'SPERA IE. adj. [ de/perutus , Latin.] 
j. Without hope. 

Since his exile fhc hath defpis’d me mod ; 

Forfworn my company, and rail’d at me, 

T hat I am dej'perate of obtaining her. Shake/peare. 

2 . Without care of lafety ; rafh ; precipitant ; fcarlefs of danger. 

Can you think, my lords, 

'T hat any Englifhman dare give me counfel. 

Or be a known friend ’gaind his highnefs’ plcafurc, 

Though be be grown fo dc/perate to be honed. 

And live a fubjeft. Shake/peare s Henry VIII. 

He who goes on without any care or thought of reforming, 
fuch an one we vulgarly call a dc/perate perfon, and that fure 
is a mod damning fin. Hammond ' s Pratt. Latcch. 

3. Irretrievable; unfurmpuntable; irrecoverable. 

Thcfc debts may be well called dc/perate ones ; for a mad 
man owes them. * Shake/peare s Hmon. 

In a part of Afia the fick, when their cafe comes to be 
■ thought de’t crate, arc carried out and laid on the earth, before 
. the; are dead, and left there Locke. 

I am a man of dc/perate fortunes, that is, a man whofe 
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fricnJs are dead ; for I never aimed at any other fortune 
in friends. p... “’5* 

4* Mad; hot-brained ; furious 1 

Were it not the part of a de/p. crate phyfician to wifh 
friend dead, rather than to apply the bed endeavours of I 
d-iH for his recovery ? Spen/er’s State tf Irtlm-} 

5. It is fometimes ufed in a fenfe nearly ludicrous, and o f 
marks any bad quality predominating in a high degree. ' 
Concluding all mere dejp'rate fots and fools. 

That durd depart from Aridctlc’s rules. Pope's E/T er C 

Df/sperate Ly. adit, [from defperate.] * ‘ 

1 . Fur iriufly ; madly ; without attention to fafety or danger 

Your elded daughters have foredone themfelves. 

And defp'rately arc dead. Shake/. King Lear 

There might be fomewhat in it, that he would not have 
done, or difired undone, when he broke forth as de/ter a t 1 
as before he had done uncivilly.. Brown’s Vulgar Errours b l 

2. In a great degree ; violently: this fenfe is ludicrous. * 

She fell de/perately in love with him, and took a voyage into 
Sicily in purfuit of him, he having withdrawn thither on p Ur 
pofc to avoid her. Addijw's Spettator, N\ 22?' 

De'sper ateness. n. /. [from dc/perate ] Madnefs; ”f ur .,.* 
precipitance. •’ ’ 

The going on not only in terrours and amazement of con- 
fcience, but alfo boldly, hopingly, confidently, in wilful habit] 
of fin, is called a dej< eratene/s alfo; and the more bold thus 
the more defperate. Hammond's Pratt. Catecb. 

Despera'tion. n / [from dc/perate.'] Hopelefnefs; defpair; 
defpondcncy. 

De/peration 

Is all the policy, drength, and defence, 

T hat Rome can make againd them. Shake/. Coriolanuse 
As long as we are guilty.of any pad fin, and have no pro- 
mife of remidion, whatever our future care be, this defpera- 
tion of fuccefs chills all our indudry, and we fin on. bccaufe 
we have finned. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

DESPICABLE, adj. [de/picabilis, Latin.] Contemptible; vile; 
mean ; fordid ; worthlcfs. It is applied equally to perfons or 
things. 

Our cafe were miferablc, if that wherewith we mod endea- 
vour to pleafe God, were in his fight fo vile and de/picable as 
mens difdainful fpeech would make it. Hooker, b. v. /. a;. 

Their heads as low 

Eow'd down in battle, funk before the fpears • 

Of de/picable foes. Milton’s Paradi/e Lo/l, b. i. 43 7. 

All th’ earth he gave thee to poflefs and rule, 

No de/picable gift ! Milton’s P aradi/c Loji , b. xi. /. -34c. 
All the quiet that could be expedbed from fuch a reign, mud 
be the refult of abfolute power on the one hand, and a de/pi- 
cable flavery on the other. Addi/on. 

When men of rank and figure pafs away their lives in cri- 
minal purfuits and pra<dices, they render themfelves more vile 
and dejpicablc than any innocent man can be, whatever low 
dation his fortune and birth have placed him in. Addi/on. 

Despicable ness. n. J\ [from dejpicablc .] Meannefs; vilc- 
nefs; worthlcfnefs. 

We confider the great difproportion between the infinity of 
the reward and the de/picablene/s of our fervice. Decay 0/ Piety. 

De’spicably. a-.v. [from despicable.] Meanly; fordidly; 
vilely. 

Here wanton Naples crowns the happy fhore. 

Nor vainly rich, nor de/picably poor; 

1 he town in foft folcmnities delights. 

And gentle poets to her arms invites. Addi/on on Italy. 

Despicable, adj. [from dcjti/e ] Contemptible; defpicable; 
regarded with contempt. A word fcarccly ufed but in low 
conversation. 

I am extremely obliged to you for taking notice of a poor 
old didreded courtier, commonly the mod de/pi/ab'e thing in 
the world. Arbutbnot to Pope. 

To DESPISE, v. a. [de/i/er, old French, Skinner-, dejpicio , 
Latin.] 

1. To fcorn; to contemn; to flight; to difrefpcT 

For, lo, I will make thee finall among the Heathen, and 
dcjpi/ed among men. Jtr. xlix. 15. 

My fons their old unhappy fire de/pi/e, 

Spoil’d of his kingdom, and depriv’d of eyes. Pope’s Statius. 

2. In Shake/peare it lcems once to fignify abhor, as from the 
Italian de/pettare. 

Let not vour ears de/pi/e my tongue for ever, 

Which fhall poflefs them with the heavied found 

That ever yet they heard. Shake/peare s Macoetb. 

Despi'ser. n./. [from dcjpi/c.] Contemner; (corner. 

Art thou thus bolden’d, man, by thydidrefs? 

Or eife a rude dc/pi/er of good manners, . 

That in civility thou fcem'A fo empty ? Shak. As you like it. 
Wifdom is commonly, at long running, juflifiedeveno 
her defpi/ers. ‘ Government 0/ the Tongue, /■ 7 * 

Thus the atheids, libertines, and dejpi/ers of religion, U ..J 
pafs under the name of free-thinkers. Swift. 

Bkpi'te. 
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DESPITE, n / [ fpijt , Dutch ; depit, French.] 

1. Malice; anger; malignity; malicioufnefs ; fpleen ; hatred. 

Thou wretch! de/pite o’erwhelm thee! Shak. Coriolanus. 
With men thefe confidcrations are ufually the caufcs of 
de/pite, difJain, or averfion from others; but with God they 
pafs for reafonsof our greater tendernefs towards others. Sprat. 

2. Defiance. 

The life, thou gav’A me fird, was lod and done; 

’Till with thy warlike fword, de/pite of fate. 

To my determin’d time thou gav’A new date. Shak. H. VI. 

My life thou (halt command, but Hot my fhame ; 

The one my duty owes ; but my fair name, 

De/pite of death, that lives upon my grave, 

To dark difhonour’s ufe thou (halt not have. Shak. Rids. II. 
Know I will ferve the fair in thy de/pite. Dryd. Fab. 

I have not quitted yet a vi&or’s right ; 

I’ll make you happy in your own de/pite. Dryd. Aurengzebe. 

Say, would the tender creature, in dejpite 
Of heat by day, and chilling dews by night. 

Its life maintain ? Blackmore’ s Creation. 

Thou, with rebel infolence, did’fl dare 
To own and to protect that hoary ruffian ; 

And in de/pite, ev’11 of thy father’s juftice. 

To dir the factious rabble up to arms. Row’s Amb. S. Moth. 

3. A£l of malice ; act of oppodtion. 

His punifliment, eternal mifery, 

It would be all his folace and revenge. 

As a de/pite done againd the mod High, 

Thee once to gain companion of his Woe. Milt. Par. Lift. 
ToDespi'te. v. a. [from the noun.] To vex; to affront; 
to give uneafmefs to. 

Saturn, with his wife Rhea, fled by night, fetting the 
town on fire, to de/pite Bacchus. Raleigh’s HiJ/ory. 

Df.spi'teful. adj. [dejpite and fu A] Malicious; full of fpleen ; 
full of hate ; malignant ; mifchievous : ufed both of perfons 
and things. 

His taken labours bid him me forgive ; 

I, his dcjpite/u! Juno, fent him forth 

From courtly friends with camping foes to live, 

Where death and danger dog the heels of worth. Shake/. 
Prcferve us from the hands of our de/pit e/ul and deadly 
enemies. King Charles. 

Mean while the heinous and de/pite/ul aifl 
Of Satan, done in Paradife, was known 
In heav’n. Milton's Paradi/e Lo/l , b. x. /. 1 . 

Despi'tefully. adv. [from de/pite/ul. J Malicioufly ; ma- 
lignantly. 

It requires us to pray for them that defpitefully ufe us and 
perfecute us. Matthew v. 44. 

Despi'tefulness. n. /. [from de/pite/ul.] Malice; hate; 
malignity. 

Let us examine him with de/pite/uhu/s and torture, that we 
know his mcckncfs, and prove his patience. IViJ'd. ii. 19. 
Despi'teous. adj. [from de/pite.] Malicious; furious. A 
word now out of ufe. 

The knight of the red-crofs, when him he fpy’d 
Spurring fo hot with rage dc/piteous, 

’Gan fairly couch his fpcar. Fairy Qttccn, b. i. c. 2. 

To DESPOIL, v. a. [de/polio, Latin.] 

1. To rob; to deprive. With of. 

De/poil'd of warlike arms, and knowen fliield. Spen/er. 
Y ou arc nobly bom, 

De/poi/ed 0/ your honour in your life. Shake/. Henry VI. 

He waits with hellilh rancour imminent. 

To intercept thy way, or fend thee back 

De/poil’d of innocence, of faith, of blifs. Milt. Par. Lo/l. 

He, pale as death, dejpoifd of his array, 

Into the queen’s apartment takes his way. 

Ev’n now thy aid, 

Eugene, with regiments unequal prefl. 

Awaits : this day of all his honours gain’d 
Defpoils him, if thy fuccour opportune 
Defends not the fad hour. 

Despolia'tion. n.f. [from dc/pdio, Latin.] 
fpoiling or dripping. 

To DESPOND, v.a. [de/pondeo, Latin.] 

J. I o defpair; tolofehope; to become hopelefs or defperate. 

It is every man’s duty to labour in his calling, and not to 
defpond for any mi Carriages or difappointments that were not 
in his own power to prevent. L'F.Jlrange, Fab. 110. 

There is no furer remedy for fuperflitious and de/pond- 
ing weaknefs, than fird to govern ourfelves by the belt im- 
provement of that reafon which providence has given us for 
a guide ; and then, when we have done our own ■ parts, to 
commit all chearfully, for the red, to the good pleafurc of 
heaven with trufl and refignation. L’ Ej! range. 

Befides, to change their paflure ’tis in vain, 

Or trufl to phyfick : phyflek is their bane : 

The learned leaches in defpair depart. 

And (hake their heads, de/ponding of their art. Dryd. Virgil. 
Vol I h<5rS dcJ)rC k tlleir own minds » defpond at the fird diffi- 
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culty ; and conclude that making any progrefs 
farther than ferves their ordinary bufinefs, 


cities. 


in fcn ovfriedgty 
is above their eapra- 
Lockti 


Drydcn. 


Phillips. 

The a& of de- 


[In theology.] To lofe hope of the divine mercy. 

He confidcrs what is the natural tendency of fuch A virtuei 
or fuch a vice : he is well apprized that the reprefentation of 
fomc of thefe things may convince the underffanding, fome 
may terrify the confcience, fome may allure the llothlul, and 
fome encourage the de/ponding mind. IVatts's Improvement. 

Despo ndeng y. n. J. [from de/pondenth] Defpair; hopelefnefs j 
defperation. 

Despo'ndent. adj. [dtjpondens, Latin.] Defpairing; hopelefs; 
without hope 

Congregated thrufhes, linnets, fit 
On the dead tree, a dull de/pondent flock. Thom/oris Autumn. 

-It is well known, both from ancient and modern expe- 
rience, that the very bolded atheids, out of their debauches 
and company, when they chance to be furprifed with foiitude 
or ficknefs, are the molt lufpicious, timorous, and de/pondent 
wretches in the world. Bentley’s Sermons. 

To DESPO NSATE. v. a [ de/pon/o . Latin.] To betroth; to 
affiance; to unite by reciprocal promifes ot marriage. 

DesPONsa TlON. n. f [from defponfatc. J The betrothing 
perfons to each other. 

DE'SPOT. n.f ] An abfolute prince; one that go- 

verns with unlimited authority. 1 his word is not in ufe, ex- 
cept as applied to fome Dacian piince ; as, die de/pot of 
Servia. 

Despo'tical. \adj. [from de/pot.] Abfolute in power; unli- 

Despo'tiCK. J mited in authority; arbitrary ; unaccountable. 

God’s univerfal law 
Gave to the man de/potick power 
Over llis female in due awe. 

Nor from that right to part an hour. 

Smile fhe or lowre. Miltoti s Agonijles * 

In all its direidions of the inferior faculties, reaf n con- 
veyed its fuggedions with clearnels, and enjoined them with 
power: it had the paflions in perfeiSl fuhje&ion; though its 
command over them was but perfuaflve and political, yet it 
had the force of coaflive and de/potical. South’s Sermons. 

We may fee in a neighbouring government the ill con- 
fequenccs of having a de/potick prince, in a date that is mod 
of it compofed of rocks and mountains ; for notwithdandrng 
there is vad extent of lands, and many of them better than 
thofe of the Swifs and Grifons, the common people among 
the latter are in a much better fituation. . Add-on on Italy. 

Patriots were forced to give way to the madnefs of the 
people, who, dirred up with the harangues of their orators, 
were now wholly bent upon Angle and de/potick flavery. Swift. 
Despo'tiCalness n.f. [from de/potical.] >bfolute authority. 
Despotism, n.f. [dejpoti/m , French, from de/p.t.] Abfolute 
power. 

To DESPU'MATE. v. n. [ de/pumo , Latin.] To throw off 
parts in foam ; to froth ; to work. 

Despuma tion. n. /. [from def umate.]. The a£I of throwing 
off cxcremcntitious parts in I'cum or foam. 

DfisqUAM a'tion. n / [from fquanui , Latin.] The add of 
fealing foul bones. 

Desse'kt. n.J. [dc/fcrte, French.] The lad courfe at an en-* 
tertainment ; the fruit or fwcetmcats fet on the table after the 
meat. 

To give thee all thy due, thou had the art 
To make a fupper with a fine dejfert. Drydcn’ s Perfsus. 

At your dejfert bright pewter comes too late. 

When your fird courfe was well ferv’d up in plate. Kino. 
To DE'S 1 1 NA EE. v. a. [de/lino, Latin.] To defign for any 
particular end or purpofe. 1 

Birds are dejlinated to fly among the branches of trees and 
bulhes. iday on the Creation. 

Destination, n.f [from de/hnate.] The purpofe for which 
any thing is appointed ; the ultimate defign. 

The paffages through which fpirits are conveyed to the 
members, being almod infinite, and each of them drawn 
through fo many meanders, wherein other fpirits are a jour- 
neying, it is wonderful that they fliould perform their regular 
dejhnations without lofing their way. Glanv. Seep/. 

T here is a great variety of apprehenfions and fancies of 
men, in the de/lination and application of things to feveral 
ends and ufes. HaUs Orign of Mankind. 

To Destine, v.a [de/lino, Latin.] 

I. To doom ; to appoint unalterably to any date or condition. 
Wherefore ceafe we then l 
Say they who counfd war : we are decreed, 

Rcfcrv d, and dt/lm’d to eternal woe : 

Whatever doing, what can we fuffer more ? Milt. Pa. Lo/l, 
All altars flame; before each altar lies, J 

Drench’d in his gore, the deflind facrifice. Drydcn’s /Ends. 

1 o appoint to any ufe or purpofe. 

IP° thin bl ood jlrays into the Immediately fubordinate 

blood hlC1 2rC d ^ intd t0 Carry humours faceted from the 
, o Arbutbnot on Aliments. 
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3. To devote ; to doom to puniflimcnt or mifery. 

May heav’n around this dejlin’d head 
The choiceft of its curfes Hied. Prior. 

4- To fix unalterably. 

The infernal judge’s dreadful pow’r. 

From the dark urn ihall throw thy dejlin'd hour. Prior. 

De'stiwy. n. f [ dejlince , French.] 

1. I he power that (pins the life, and determines the fate of 
living beings. 

I hou art neither like thy fire or dam j 
But like a foul mif-fhapen ftigmatick. 

Mark’d by. the dejlimes to be avoided. Shakef. Henry VI. 

2. Fate ; invincible neceffity. 

He faid, dear daughter, rightly may I rue 
The fall of famous children born of me; 

But who can turn the dream of dejiiny , 

Or break the chain of firong neceflity, 

Which fad is ty’d to Jove’s eternal feat r Fairy Qeeen, b. i. 

How can hearts, not free, be try’d wiiether they ferve 
Willing or no, who will but what they mud 
By dejiiny , and can no other chufe ? Milton's Paradife Lojl. 

Had thy great dejiiny but given thee flcill 
To know, as well as pow’r to a£t her will. Denham. 

Chance, or forceful dejiiny , 

Which forms in caufes fird whace’er fliall be. Drydcn's Fab. 

3. Doom ; condition in future time. 

At the pit of Acheron 
Meet me i’ th’ morning: thither he 
Will come to know his dejiiny. Shakefpcare' s Macbeth. 

DE'STI I’UTE. adj. [ deflituius, Latin.] 

1. Forfakcn; abandoned. 

To forfakc the true God of heaven, is to fall into all fuch 
evils upon the face of the earth, as men, cither dc/iitute of 
grace divine, may commit, or unprotected from above, may 

• endure. Hooker , b. v. J. 1 . 

He will regard the prayer of the dcjlitutc , and not defpife 
their prayer. * Pfal. cii. 1 7. 

2. In want of. 

Living turfs upon his body lay; 

This done, fecurely take the dedin’d way 
To find the regions dejlitute of day. Drydcn's Alii. b. vi. 
Nothing can be a greater indance of the love that mankind 
has for liberty, than fuch a favage mountain covered with 
people, and the Campania of Rome, which lies in the fame 
country, dejlitute of inhabitants. Addifn's Remarks on Italy. 

Destitution. n.f. [from dejlitute ] Want; the date in 
which fomething is wanted. 

That dejlitution in food and cloathing is fuch an impedi- 
ment, as, ’till it be removed, fuffereth not the mind of man to 
admit any other care. Hooker , b. i. f. 1 o. 

They which want furtherance unto knowledge, are not left 
in fo great dejlitution , that judly any man fhould think the or- 
dinary means of eternal life taken from them. Hooker , b. v. 

The order of paying the debts of contract or reditution is 
fet down by the civil* laws of a kingdom: in dejlitution or want 
of fuch rules, we arc to obferve the necedity of the creditor, 
the time of the delay, and the fpecial obligations of friend- 
fhip. . "Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

To DESTRQ'Y. v.a. [dejlruo, Latin; dejlruire, French.] 

1. To overturn a city; to raze a building; to ruin. 

The lord will dejlroy this city. Gen. xix. 14. 

2. To lay wade ; to make defolate. 

Solyman fent a great part of his army out of the main 
unto the ifland, which burnt and dejlroyed the country vil- 
lages. Knol.es' s Hiflory of the Turks. 

3. To kill. 

A people, great and many, and tall as the Anakims ; but 
the Lord dejlroyed them before them, and they fucceeded them, 
and dwelt in their dead. Deutr. ii. 21. 

’Tis fafer to be that which we dejlroy , 

Than by dcdruCtion dwell in doubtful joy. Shakef. Macbeth. 
The wife providence hath placed a certain antipathy be- 
tween fome animals and many infeCls, whereby they delight 
in their dedruCtion, though they ufe them not as food; as 
the peacock defrays fnakes and adders ; the wcafcl, mice and 
rats ; fpiders, flies ; and fome forts of flics dejlroy fpiders. Hale. 

4. To put an end to ; to bring to nought. 

Do we not fee that flothful, intemperate and inconti- 
nent perfons dcjlroy their bodies with dileafes, their reputa- 
tions with difgrace, and their faculties with want ? Bentley. 

There will be as many fovcrcigns as fathers : the mother 
too hath her title, which ‘defrays the fovereignty of one fu- 
preme monarch. Locke. 

Destro'yer. n.f. [from dejlroy.] The perfon that dedroys 
or lays wade ; a murderer. 

In all the tranflations it is faid, that Aflltr both founded it 
and ruined it: it may be underflood, that Aflur the founder 
was the fo n of Shcm, and Afiur the dejlroyer was an Aflyrian. 

Raleigh's Hijlory of the IVorld. 

For glory done 

Of triumph, to be Ayl’d great conquerors. 

Patrons of mankind, gods, and fons of gods ! 
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Defrayers rightlier call’d, and flayers of men. Milt. P.L-.a 
Yet, guiltlefs too, this bright defroyer lives ; J ' 

At random wounds, nor knows the wound Ihe oiv« 
DESTRUCTIBLE, adj. [from dejlruo, Latin.] °Lkb?* 
dedruflion. 

Destructibi'lity. n.f. [from dcJlruRible.] Liablencfi 
dedruction. 

Destru ction, n.f. [defruRio, Latin.] 

1. The a£t of deflroying"; wade. 

2. Murder; maflacrc. 

’ Fis fafer to be that which we deflroy, 

Than by deJlruRion dwell in doubtful joy. Shakef. Maclctb 
If that your moody difeontented fouls 
Do through the clouds behold this prefent hour. 

Even for revenge mock my dcJlruRisn. Shake/. Richard III 
When that which we immortal thought. 

We faw fo near def.ruRion brought, 

We felt what you did then endure. 

And tremble yet, as not fccurc. JVal’tr 

3. The date of being deflroyed; ruin. 

4. The caufe of dedrudlion ; a deflroyer ; a depopulator : as a 
confuming plague. 

The dfruRwi that wafleth at noon-day. pf xc ; ^ 

5. [In theology.] Eternal death. 

Broad is the way that ltadeth to deftruRior.. Matth. vii. 1 7. 

Destructive, adj. [dJlruRivus, low Latin,] 

1. 'I hat which dedroys; wadeful; caufing ruin and devafta- 
tion ; that which brings to deflrudtion. 

In ports and roads remote, 

DcJlruRive fires among whole fleets we fend. Dryden. 
One may think, by the name duration, that the continua- 
tion of exidence, with a kind of refidancc to any djintilive 
force, is the continuation of folidity. Loch. 

2. With of. 

He will put an end to fo abfurd a practice, which makes 
our mod refined diverfions elcJlruRive of ail politer.efs. Add/, 
Both are defects equally dj l motive of true religion. Rogers. 

3. With to. 

In a firm building, even the cavities ought not to be filled 
with rubbifli which is of a perifliable kind, deJlruRive to the 
flrength. Dryden's /En. Dedicat. 

Excefs of cold, as well as heat, pains us ; becaufe it is 
equally deJlruRive to that temper which is necdlary to the 
prefervation of life. Locke. 

Destructively, adv. [from deJlruRive.] Ruinoufly; mif- 
chicvoufly ; with power to dedroy. 

What remains to him that ponders this cpidemick folly, 
but to breathe outMofes’s wifii? O that men were not (ode- 
JlruRive/y foolilh. Decay of Piety. 

Destructiveness. n.f. [from deJlruRive.] 'Ihe quality of 
• deflroying or ruining. 

The vice of profedors exceeds the deJlruRiventJs of the 
mod hodile aflkults, as intedinc treachery is more ruinous 
than foreign violence. Decay of Piety. 

Destru'ctor. n.f. [from dc/iroy.] Deflroyer; confumer. 
Helmont wittily. calls the fire the deJhuRor and the artifi- 
cial death of things. Boyle. 

Desuda'tion. n.f. [dejudatio, Latin.] A profufe and inor- 
dinate fweating, from what caufe foever. 

Desu'etude. n.f [ defuetueio , Latin.] Deflation to be ac- 
cuflomcd ; difcontinuance of pra&ice or habit. 

By the irruption of numerous armies of barbarous people, 
thofe countries were quickly fallen oft, with barbarifm and dt- 
fuetude, from their former civility and knowledge Hate. 

We fee in all things how defuetude docs contract and nar- 
row our faculties, fo that we can apprehend only thofe things 
wherein we are converfant. Government of the Longue. 

Desu'ltory. ) adj. [Jejultcrius, Lat.j Roving from thing 

Desulto'rious. J to - thing; unlettlcd; immcthodical ; un- 
conftant. 

’Tis not for a dcfullory thought to attone for a lewd courfc 
of life, nor for any thing but the fuperindneing of a virtuous 
habit upon a vitious one, to qualify an effectual converfion. 

L'EJlrange. 

Let but the lead trifle crofs his way, and his elejultorious 
fancy prefently takes the feent, leaves the unfiniflied and half- 
mangled notion, and ikips away in purfuit of the new 
game. Norn:- 

Take my dtfultory thoughts in their native order, as they 
rife in my mind, without being reduced to rules, ami mar- 
Ihallcd according to art. Fe lon on the Lleijfu s. 

To Desu'me. v. a. [ defemo , Latin.] To take from any thing* 
to borrow. 

This pebble doth fuppofe, as prc-cxidcnt to It, the more 
Ample matter out of which it is dejumed, the heat and influence 
of the fun, and the due preparation of the matter. a/ - 

They have left us relations fuitable to thofe of Au*a n an 
liny, whence they defamed their narrations. Browns ! u - /■ 

ufcful, are never the worle. 





and 


Pliny, 

Laws, if Bn- — . . r 

though they be defumed and taken from the laws o 0 
countries. 1 Hale's Law of England. 
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To DETA'CH. v.a. [detacher, French.] 

1. To feparatc ; to di fen gage ; to part from fomething. 

The heat takes along with it a fort of vegetative and tcr- 
rcflrial matter, which it detaches from the uppermofl flratum 

IVoodwarct s Natural Hijlory, [>. iii. 
The feveral parts of it are detached one from the other, and 
yet join again one cannot tell how. Pope. 

2. To fend out part of a greater body of men on an expedition. 

It ten men are in war with forty, and the latter detach only 
an equal number to the engagement, what benefit do they 
receive from their luperiority ? Adds on on the State of the JVar. 

Deta'chmen 1 . n.f. [from detach. J A body of troops fent 
out from the main army. 

The Czar difpatched indruftions to fend out detachments of 
his cavalry, to prevent the king of Sweden’s joining his 
army. Taller, N°. 55. 

Bcfides materials, which are brute and blind. 

Did not this work require a knowing mind ? 

Who for tile talk Ihould fit detachments chufe 

From all the atoms. B lack more' s Creation. 

To DETA'IL. v.a. [Ictailler, French.] To relate particu- 
larly ; to particularife ; to difplay minutely and diftin&ly. 

They will perceive the ground of the miflakes o.' thefc 
philofophers, and be able to anfwcr their arguments, with- 
out my being obliged to detail them. Cheyne's Phil. Princ. 

Detai . n.f. [detail, French.] A minute and particular ac- 
count 

I chufe, rather than trouble the reader with a detail here, to 
defer them to their proper place. I Food ward's Natural Hijory. • 
I was unable to treat this part of my fubjedt more in detai , 
without becoming dry and tedious. Pope. 

To DETAIN. v. a. [detinco, Latin.] 

1 . To keep that which belongs to another. 

Detain nut the wages of the hireling; for every degree of 
detention of it, beyond the time, is injuflicc and uncha- 
ritablencfs Taylor’s Rule of living holy. 

2. To withold ; to keep back. 

Thefe doings fling him 

So venomoufly, that burning ftiame detains him 
From his Cordelia. Shakefpcare' s King Lear. 

He has deferibed the paffion of Calypfo, and the indecent 
advances die made to detain him from his country. Broom. 

3. To reflrain from departure. 

Let us detain thee until wc fliall have made ready a kid. 

Judg. xiii. 15. 

Had Orpheus fung it in the nether fphere. 

So much the hymn had pleas’d the tyrant’s ear. 

The wife had been detain'd to keep her hufband there. Dry. 

4. To hold in cuftody. 

Deta'inder. n.f. [from detain.] The name of a writ for 
holding one in cuflody. 

Detainer, n.f. [from detain.] He that holds back anyone’s 
right; he that detains any thing. 

By proportion to thefe rules, we may judge of the obliga- 
tion that lies upon all forts of injurious perfons; the facrile- 
gious, the detainers of tidies, and cheaters of mens inheri- 
tances. Taylor’s Rule of living holy. 

To DETE'CT. v a. [dctcRus, Latin.] Todifcover; to find 
out any crime or artifice. 

There’s no true lover in theforeft, elfefighing every minute 
and groaning every hour, would cletcSl the lazy foot of time 
as well as a clock. Shakefpcare' s As you like it. 

Though fhould I hold my peace, yet thou 
Would’d eafily detdt what I conceal. Milton's Paradife Lofl. 

Dete'cter. n.f. [from detcR ] Adifcovercr; one that finds 
out what another defires to hide. 

Oh heavens ! that this treafon were not ; or not I the 
det elder . Shake/peare's King Lear. 

Hypocrify has a fecret hatred of its deteSier ; that which 
will bring it to a ted which it cannot pafs. Decay of Piety. 

Detection, n.f. [from clcteR.] 

1. Difcovery of guilt or fraud, or any other fault. 

Should I come to her with any deteRion in my hand, I could 
drive her then from the ward of her purity. Shakefpcare. 

That is a fign of the true evangelical zeal, and note for the 
deteRion of its contrary : it fhould abound more in the mild 
and good-natured affedion, than in the vehement and wrath- 
ful paffions. Sprat's Sermons. 

DeteRion of the incoherence of loofe difeourfes was wholly 
owing to the fyllogidical form. Locke. 

2. Difcovery of any thing hidden. 

Not only the fea, but rivers and rains alfo, are inflrumental 
to the deteRion of amber, and other foflils, by wafliing away 
the earth and dirt that before covered and concealed them. 

T JVoodward's Natural Hijlory. 

Detention, n.f. [from detain.] 

1. I he ad of keeping what belongs to another. 

How goes the world, that 1 am thus cncountred 
With clam’rous claims of debt, of broken bonds. 

And the detention of long fince due debts, 

A gain A my honour? Shakefp-arc’s Timer. 

2 . Donhnement ; reflraint. 


DET 

This worketh by detention of the fpirits, and conflipaUon of 
the tangible parts. Bacon s Natural liejiory N . • fl * 

To DE ! 'ER. v. a. [deterreo, Latin.] To dilcourage from any 
thing; to fright from any thing. 

"I never yet the trygick drain aflay’d, ^ 

Deterr'd by thy inimitable maid. L < ‘.er. 

Many and potent enemies tempt and deter us from ourhlu'y, 
yet our cafe is not hard, fo long as we have a greater firciigth 
oil our fide. Tillotjon , Sera . - 

Beauty or unbecomingnefs are of more force to draw or 
deter imitation, than any difeourfes which can be made to 

them. . ^ e ‘ 

The ladies may not be deterred from corrcfponding with me 
by this method. Addi fan's Guardian , N°. 1 14. 

My own face deters me from my glafs ; 

And Kneller only (hews what Celia was. Prior. 

Determent, n.f. [from deter.] Caufe ol dilcouragement ; 
that by which one is deterred. _ • 

'Eh is will not be thought a difeouragement unto fpirits, 
which endeavour to advantage nature by art; nor will toe i *1 
fuccefs of fome be made a fufficient determent unto others. 

Brown’s V ulgar r rrours , b. v i. c. :S. 
Thefe arc not all the determents that oppofed my obeying 


you 


t.ajv.e. 
fort ; 


To DETE'RGE. v. a. [deter go, Latin ] To cleanfe a 
to purge any part from feculence or obflru£tions. 

Confider the part and habit of body, and add or diminnh 
your fimples as you deiign to deterge or incarn. IV jetnan. 

Sea fait preferves bodie , through which it pafleth, frt m 
corruption, and it dciergeth the veflels, and kec, s the fluids 
from putrefaction. Arbuthnot on A imeuts. 

Dete'rgent. adj. [from deterge ] That which cleanfcs 

The food ought to be nourifliing and detergent, drb thncT. 

Deterioration, n f. [from deterier I atin.J Ihe a£t of 
making any thing worfe ; the date of growing world 

Dete'rminable. adj. [from determine J That which may be 
certainly decided. 

VV'hether all plants have feeds were more eafily determinable, 
if we could conclude concerning harts-tongue, feme and 
fome others. Brown's Vulgar Err urs, b. ii. c. 7. 

About this matter, which feems fa eafily determinable by 
fenfe, accurate and lober men widely fif- cree. . I >. 

To DETERMINATE, v.a. [detei miner, French.] Tol mitj 
to fix; to determine; to terminate. 

The fly flow hours fliall not determinate 

Thedatelcfs limit of thy dear exile. Shakef Richard II, 

Determinate, adj. [ determinatus , Latin.] 

1. Limited ; determined. 

Dcmonflrations in numbers, if th y are not more evident 
and cxa< 5 t than in extenfion, yet thev are morege, era! in their 
ufe, and determinate in their application. Lo.kc. 

To make all the planets move about the fun in circular 
orbs, there mud be given to each, by a determinate impulle, 
thofe prefent particular degrees of velocity which they now 
have, in proportion to their didances from the fun, ana to the 
quantity of the folar matter. Bentley's Sermons. 

2. Eflabliflied ; fettled by rule ; podtive. 

Scriptures are read before the time of divine fcrvice and, 
without cither choice or dint, appointed by any deurm natt 
or ^ cr * hooker , b. v. J. 19. 

3. Decifivc ; concludve. 

I’ th’ progrefs of this bufinefs, 

F.’re a determinate refolution, he, 

I mean the bifliop, did require a refpite. Soak Henry VUI. 

4. Fixed; refolutc. 

Like men dilufed in a long peace, more determinate to do, 
than fkilful how to do. Sr. , y. 

5. Refolvcd. 

My determinate voyage is mere extravagancy. Shakefpears. 

Dete'rminately. adv. [from determinate.] 

i. Refolutely; with fixed refolve. 

The queen obeyed the king’s commandment, full of racing 
agonies, and determinately bent, that Ihe would feek all loving 
means to win Zclmane. Sidney. 

Think thus with yourftlves, that vou have not the maki.-vr 
of tilings true or falfe; but that the truth and exidence of 
things is already fixed and fettled, and that the print inks of 
religion arc already cither determinately true or falfe, before you 
think of them. Tillotjon, hern,, i . 

Determination, n.f [from determinate ] 

1. Abfolute direction to a certain end. 

W hen we voluntarily wade much of our lives, that re- 
miflhefs can by no means confifl with a condant deter minatien 
of will or dciirc to the greated apparent good. l 0i: 

2 ’ takcS rCfUlt of deliberation i concluiion formed j refolution 

. . T i e y have acquainted me with their determination, which 
is indeed to go home, and to trouble you with no more dm. 

T , a r , • S !/'i e fP e ‘‘re s Merchant of Venhe. 

The proper aids of the intellect are intelleaion, delibera- 
tion, and determination or decifion. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

It 
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It is much difputed by divines, concerning the power of 
man’s will to good and evil in the date of innocence ; and, 
upon very nice and dangerous precipices, (land their determi- 
nations on either fide. South’s Sermons. 

Confult thy judgment, affeitions and inclinations, and 
make thy determination upon every particular ; and be always 
as fufpicious of thyfelf as poffihle. Calamy's Sermons. 

3. Judicial decifion. 

He confined the knowledge of governing to juftice and 
lenity, and to the fpeedy determination of civil and criminal 
caufes. Gulliver's Travels. 

Determinative, adj. [from determinate .] 

J. That which uncontrolably direits to a certain end 

That individual aition which is juftly punifhed as finful in 
us, cannot proceed from the fpecial influence and determinative 
power of a juft caufe. Bramb. againjl Hobbs. 

2. That which makes a limitation. 

If the term added to make up the complex fubjeit docs not 
neceflarily or conftantly belong to it, then it is determinative , 
and limits the fubjeit to a particular part of its extenfion ; as, 
every pious man (hall be happy. Watts' s Logic/:. 

Determina'tor. n. f. [from determinate 1 One who deter- 
mines. 

Hereunto they have rccourfe as unto the oracles of life, 
unto the great determinator of virginity, conceptions, fertility, 
and the infcrutable infirmities of the whole body. Brown. 
To DETE'R.VIINE. v. a. [determiner, Fr. determine , Latin.] 

1. To fix; to fettle. 

It is concluded he fhall be protedlor. 

— It is determin’d , not concluded yet ; 

But fo it muft be, if the king mifearry. Shakef. Richard III. 
More particularly to determine the proper feafon for gram- 
mar, I do not fee how it can be made a fludy, but as an intro- 
dudlion to rhetorick. Locke. 

2 . To conclude ; to fix ultimately. 

Probability, in the nature of it, fuppofes that a thing may, 
or may not be fo, for any thing that yet appears, or is cei- 
tainly determined on the other fide. South’s Sermons. 

Milton’s fubjeit was ftill greater than either of the former : 
it docs not determine the fate of finglc perfons or nations, 
but of a whole fpecies. Addifons Spectator, N°. 267. 

Deftruition hangs on every word we fpeak. 

On every thought, ’till the concluding ftroke 
Determines all, and clofes our defign. Addifons Cato. 

3. To bound; to confine. 

The knowledge of men hitherto hath been determined by 
the view or fight; fo that whatfoever is invifible, either in re- 
fpeit of the finenefs of the body itfclf, or the fmallncfs of the 
parts, or of the fubtilty of the motion, is little enquired. 

Bacon’s Natural Hijlory , N°. 98. 
No fooner have they climbed that hill, which thus deter- 
mines their view at a diltance, but a new profpeit is opened. 

Atterbury’s Sermons. 

4. Toadjuft; to limit. 

The principium individuationis is exiftence itfelf, which 
determines a being of any fort to a particular time and place, 
incommunicable to two beings of the fame kind. Locke. 

He that has fettled in his mind determined ideas, with names 
affixed to them, will be able to difeern their differences one 
from another, which is really diftinguifhing. Locke. 

To direit to any certain point. 

To influence the choice. 

You have the captives, 

Who were the oppofites of this day’s ftrife: 

We do require them of you, fo to ufe them 
As we fhall find their merits and our fafety 
May equally determine. Shakefpeare' s King Lear. 

A man may fufpend the ait of his choice from being deter- 
mined for or againft the thing propofed, ’till he has examined 
j t Locke. 

As foon as the ftudious man’s hunger and thirft makes him 
uneafy, he, whofe will was never determined to any purfuit of 
good cheer, is, by the uneafinefs of hunger and thirft, pre- 
fcntly determined to eating and drinking. Locke. 

7. To refolve. 

Jonathan knew that it was determined of his father to flay 
David. 1 Sa. xx. 33. 

£. To decide. 

Ido not afk whether bodies fo exift, that the motion of 
one cannot be without the motion of another : to determine 
this either way, is to beg the queftion for or againft a 
vacuum. Locke. 

9. To put an end to ; to deftroy. 

Now where is he, that will not flay fo long 
’Till ficknefs hath determin’d me ? Shakefpeare s Henry IV. 
To Dete'rmine. v. n. 

I, To conclude; to form a final conclufion. 

Eve! now expeit great tidings, which perhaps 
Of us will foon determine , or impofe 
New laws to be obferv’d. Milton s Paradife Lojl , h. xi. 
It is indifferent to the matter in hand which way the learned 
fhall determine of it. Locke. 


2. 


S- 

6 . 


[ from deterge. ] 

An application that has the power of 


T o end ; to come to an end. 

They were apprehended, and after conviction the danger 
determined by their deaths. Hayward 

All pleafure fpringing from a gratified paflion, as mod 0 f 
the pleafure of fin docs, muft needs determine with that 

paflion. South's Sermons. 

3. I o come to a decifion. 

She foon fhall know of us. 

How honourably and how kindly we 

Determine for her. Shake/. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

4. To end confequentially. 

Revolutions of ftate, many times, make way for new in- 
ftitutions and forms ; and often determine in either fetting up 
fome tyranny at home, or bringing in fome conqueft from 
abroad. Temple. 

5. To refolve concerning any thing. 

Now', noble peers, the caufe why we are met 
Is to determine of the coronation. Shake/p. Richard III. 
Deterr a'tion. n.f. [dc and terra, Latin; deterrer, French.] 
Difcoveryof anything by removal of the earth that hides it - 
the act of unburying. 

This concerns the raifing of new mountains, deterrations 
or the devolution of earth down upon the valleys, from the 
hills and higher grounds. Woodward’s Natural Hijlory. 

Dete'rsion. n.f. [from deterge, Latin.] The ait of cleanfing 
a fore. 

I endeavoured deterfm ; but the matter could not be dif- 
charged. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

DeteRsive. adj. [from deterge. ] Having the power to 
clcanfe. 

Dete'rsive. n.f. 
cleanfing wounds. 

We frequently fee fimple ulcers affliited with fharp humours, 
w'hich corrode them, and render them painful fordid ulcers, 
if not timely relieved by deterfives and lenients. Wifeman. 
To DETE'ST. v. a. [ detrjler , Latin.] To hate; to abhor; 
to abominate. 

Nigh thereto the ever-damned beaft 
Durft not approach ; for he was deadly made. 

And all that life preferved did dete/l. Fairy §/ueen t b. i. c. 12. 

Glory grows guilty of detefted crimes, 

When for fame’s fake, for praife, an outward part, 

We bend to that the working of the heart. Shakefpeare. 

Since Cleopatra died. 

I’ve liv’d in fuch difhonour, that the gods 
Detefl my bafenefs. Shakefpeare’ s Ant. and Cleopatra. 

There is that naturally in the heart of man which abhors 
fin as fin, and confequently would make him detcjl it both in 
himfelf and others too. South’s Sermons. 

Who dares think one thing, and another tell. 

My heart detefl s him as the gates of hell. Pope. 

Df.te'st able. adj. [from dete/l.'] Hateful; abhorred; abo- 
minable; odious. 

Beguil’d, divorc’d, wrong’d, fpighted, fiain! 

Moft deteflable death. Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 

He defired him, and the refidue of the Scottilh nobility, to 
confi er that both armies confifted of Chriftians, to whom 
nothing is more deteflable than eftunon of human blood. Hay w. 
Dete'stably. adv. [from deteflable.] Hatefully ; abominably ; 
odioufly. 

It ftands here ftigmatized by the apoftle as a temper of 
mind, rendering man. fo detejlably bad, that the great enemy 
of mankind, the devil himfelf, neither can nor defires to make 
them worfe. South s Sermons. 

Detest a'tion. n.f. [from detefl.] 

1. Hatred; abhorrence; abomination. 

Then only did misfortune make her fee what fhe had done, 
efpccially finding in us rather detejlation than pity. Sidney, b. ii. 

2. It isfometimes ufed with for ; but of feems more proper. 

The detejlation you can exprefs 
For vice in all its glitt’ring drefs. . Stuff. 

Our love of God will infpirc us with a detejlation for fin, as 
what is of all things moft contrary to his divine nature. Swift. 
Dete'ster. n.f. [from detefl.] One that hates or abhors. 

To Dethro'ne. v. a. [dejtroner. Fr. dc and tbronus, Latin. J 
To deveft of regality; to throw down from the throne; to 
deprive of regal dignity. _ . n 

Deti'nue. n f. [detinue, French.] A writ that lies again 
him, who, having goods or chattels delivered him to keep, 
refufes to deliver them again. 1/11 f' 

Detona'tion. n.f. [detono, Latin.] Somewhat more lorci 
than the ordinary crackling of fairs in calcination ; as m 
going off of the pulvis or aurum fulminans, or the 1 e. 
is alfo ufed for that noife which happens upon the mixture 
fluids that ferment with violence; as oil of turpentine wi 
oil of vitriol, refcmbling the explofion of gunpowder, -C w '/ ) 
A new coal is not to be caft on the nitre, till . 

occafioned by the former be either quite or almo a t0 8 
ended; unlefs it chance that the puffing matter iU °. 
coal too foon out of the crucible. Boyle on ft /> 

ToDE'TONIZE. v. a. [from detono, Latin.] To calcine * 
detonation. A chemical term. 
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Nineteen parts in twenty of deionized nitre is deflroyed in 
eighteen days. Arbuthnoton Atr 

To Deto'rt. v . 0% [dttcrtiiSy of detorqueo , Latin. J 10 wicl 
from the original import, meaning, or defign. 

They have affirmed what amounts to an infallibility in the 
private fpirit, and have detorted texts of feripture to the (edi- 
tion, difturbancc, and deftruition of the civil government. 

Dryden’s Preface to Rel. Laid. 
To DETRA'CT. v. a. [detrafium, Latin ; detrailer, French.] 
To derogate; to take away by envy and calumny, or other- 
wife, any thing from the reputation of another. 

Thofe were afliftants in private, but not trufted to manage 
the affairs in publick ; for that would del rail from the honour 
of the principal ambafiador. Bacon s Advice to Fi liters. 

No envy can detrail from this : it will fhine in hiftory, 
and, like fwans, grow whiter the longer it endures. Dryden. 
Detra'ct hr. n.f [from detrail.] One that takes away 
another’s reputation ; one that impairs the honour of another 
injurioufly. 

I am right glad to be thus fatisfied by you, in that I have 
often heard it queftioned, and yet was never able till now to 
choke the mouth of fuch detrailers with the certain know- 
ledge of their flanderous untruths. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Whether we are fo intirely fure of their loyalty upon the 
prefent foot of government as you may imagine, their de- 
trailers make a queftion. Sivift. 

Avvav the fair detrailers went. 

And gave by turns their cenfurcs vent. Swift. 

Detraction, n.f. [detrailio, Latin; detrailion, French.] 

Detraction, in the native importance of the word, fignifies 
the withdrawing or taking oft' from a thing; and, as it is ap- 
plied to the reputation, it denotes the impairing or leffening a 
man in point of fame, rendering him lefs valued and eftcemed 
by others, which is the final aim of detrailion , though pur- 
fued by various means. Ayliffe. 

Even now 

I put myfelf to thy direction, and 
Unfpeak mine own detrailion-, here abjure 
The taints and blames I laid upon myfelf. 

For ftrangers to my nature. Shakefpeare’ s Macbeth. 

Fame, that her high birth to raife. 

Seem’d erft fo lavifh and profufe. 

We may juftly now accufc 

Of detrailion from her praife. Milton > 

If detrailion could invite us, diferetion furcly would con- 
tain us from any derogatory intention. Brown. 

To put a ftop to the infults and d clr actions of vain men, 
I refolved to enter a little farther into the examination. 

Woodward’ s Natural Hijlory. 
To confidcr an author farther, as the fubjedl of obloquy 
and detrailion, we may obferve with what pleafure a work is 
received by the invidious part of mankind, in which a writer 
falls fhort of himfelf. Addifon’s Freeholder, N°. 40. 

Detra'ctory. adj. [from detrail.] Defamatory by denial of 
defert ; derogatory. Sometimes with to, properly from. 

This is not only derogatory unto the wifdom of God, who 
hath propofed the world unto our knowledge, and thereby the 
notion ot himfelf, but alfo detraitory unto the intellect and 
fenfe of man, exprcflcdly difpofed for that inquifition. Brnvn. 

In mentioning the joys of heaven, I ufe the expreflions I 
find lefs detraitory from a theme above our praifes. Boyle. 

The detraitory lye takes from a great man the reputation 
that juftly belongs to him. Arbuthnot’s Hijlory of J. Bull. 
Detra'ctress. n.f. [from detrail.] A ccnforious woman. 

If any (hall detrail from a lady’s character, unlefs (he be 
abfent, the faid detrailrefs fhall be forthwith ordered to the 
lowed place of the room. Addifon’s Freeholder, N a;. 

DETRIMENT, n.f. [detrimentum, Latin.] Lofs; damage; 
raifehief; diminution; harm. 

Difficult it muft needs have been for one Chriftian church 
to abolifh that which all had received and held for the fpace of 
many ages, and that without any detriment unto religion. 

Hooker , b. iv. f 14. 

I can repair 

That detriment , if fuch it be, to lofe 

Self-loft. Milton's Paradife Lojl , b. vii. /. 152. 

Ik your joint pow’r prevail, th’ affairs of hell 
No detriment need fear : go, and be ftrong. Milton’s P. Lojl. 
'I here often falls out fo many tilings to be done on the 
fudden, that fome of them muft of ncccfiity be ncglcitcd for 
that whole year, which is the greateft detriment to this whole 
myftery. Evelyn’s Kalcndar. 

Let a family burn but a candle a night lefs than the ufual 
number, and they may take in the Spectator without detriment 
to their private affairs. Addifon’s Spdlator, N=. 486. 

Detrimental, adj. [from detriment.] Mifchievous; harm- 
ful ; caufing lofs. 

Among all honorary rewards, which are neither dangerous 
nor detrimental to the donor, 1 remember none fo remarkable 
as the titles which are beftowed by the emperor of China : 
thefc are never given to any fubject ’till the fubjedl is dead, 
y j Addifon’s Guardian , N°. 96. 
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Obflinacy in prejudices, which arc detrimental to our court- 
try, ought not to' be miftaken for virtuous resolution and 
firmnefs of mind. Addifon’s Freeholder, N . 2 3 . 

Detri'tion. n.f. [detero, detritus , Latin.] The act o 

To DETlllJ'DE. v. a. [detrude, Latin.] To thruft down ; 
To force into a lower place. 

Such as are detruded down to hell. 

Either, for fhamc, they ftill themfelvcs retire; . 

Or, ty’d in chains,* they in clofe prilon dwell. Davtes. 
Philofophcrs are of opinion, that the fouls of men may, tor 
their mifcarria:cs, be detruded into the bodies ot beafts. Lccke • 

At thy command the vernal fun awakes 
The torpid fap, detruded to the root . 

By wintry winds. Thomfor. s • prir.g. 

To DETRUNCATE, v. a. [Jetruncc, Latin.] lolop;to 
cut ; to (horten by deprivation of parts. . 

Detrunc a'tion. n.f. [from, detruncate.] I he ait of lopping 

or cutting. _ „ 

Detru'sion. n.f. [from detrufio , Latin.] I he adt of thruit- 

ing or forcing down. 

From this delrujion of the waters towards the fide, the parts 
towards the pole muft be much increaled. Keil again// Burnet. 

Deturba'tion. n.J'. [deturto, Latin.] The adt of throwing 
down ; degradation. Diet. 

Devastation, n.f. [devajlo, Latin.] Wade ; havock ; dc- 
filiation; deftrudtion. 

By deiojlation the rough warrior gains. 

And farmers fatten moft when famine reigns. Garth. 

That flood which overflowed Attica in the days of Ogygcs, 
and that which drowned Thefliily in Deucalion’s Time, made 
cruel havock and devajlation among them. JVcodivard. 

Deuce, n.f. [deux, French.] 1. Two: A word ufed in games. 
You are a gentleman and a gamefter; then, I am fure, you 
know how much the grofs fum of deuce ace amounts to. Shak. 

7. The devil. See Deuse. 

To Devf.'lop. v. a. [developer, French. J To difengage from 
fomething that enfolds and conceals ; to difcntangle ; to clear 
from its covering. 

Take him to develop, if you cah, 

And hew the block off, and get out the man. Dunciad. 

Deve'rcence. n.f. [devergentia, Latin.] Declivity; declina- 
tion. DiH, 

To Deve'st. v. a. [ devtflcr , French; de and veflis, Latin.] 

1. Toftrip; to deprive of cloaths. 

Then of his arms Androgeus he devejls , 

His fword, his fhicld he takes, and plumed crcfts. Denham. 

2 . To ftrip ; to take away any thing good. 

What are thofe breaches of the law of nature and nations, 
which do forfeit and devejl all right and title in a nation to 
government? , Bacon. 

3. To free from any thing bad. 

Come on, thou little inmate of this breaft. 

Which for thy fake from paflions I devejl. Prior. 

DEVE'X. adj. [devexus, Latin.] Bending down ; declivous; 
incurvated downwards. 

Deve'xity. n.J'. [from dev ex.] Incurvation downwards; de- 
clivity. 

To De'viate. v. n. [de via dccedcre, Latin.] 

i k To wander from the right or common way. 

'J he reft to fome faint meaning make pretence. 

But Shadwcll never deviates into lenfc. Dryden. 

'I bus Pegafus, a nearer way to take. 

May boldly deviate from the common track. Pep:. 

What makes all phyfical and moral ill ? 

There nature deviates, and here wanders will. Pope's Effays. 
Befides places which may deviate from the fenfe of the au- 
thor, it would be kind to obferve any deficiencies in the 
diction. p B p e% 

2. To go aftray ; to err ; to fin ; to offend. 

Devia'tion. n.f. [from deviate.] 

1. The adt of quitting the right way ; error; wandering. 

Thcfe bodies perfevere in their motions, and conftantly 
movc round in the fame trails, without making the lead 
deviation. Cheyne’s Phil. Princ. 

2. Variation from eftabliflied rule. 

Having once furveyed the true and proper natural alphabet, 
we may ealily difeover the deviations from it in the character 
thereof, in all the alphabets in ufe, either by defect of fingle 
charaitcrs, of letters, or by confufion of them. Holder. 

3. Offence ; obliquity of conduit. 

Worthy perfons, if inadvertently drawn into a deviation , 
will endeavour inftantly to recover their loft ground, that they 
may not bring error into habit. ClarifJa 

Devi'ce. n.f. [devife, French ; divifa, Italian.] 

1. A contrivance ; a ftratagem. 

This is our device. 

That Falffaff at that oak (hall meet with tic. Shakefpeare. 
He intended it as a politick device to leflin their intcr-ft* 
and keep them low in the world. Atterbury’s Sermons ! 

2. A defign ; a Rheme formed ; projeit ; fpcculation. 

I ouching the exchange of laws in praiticc with laws in 
6 T 
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device, which they fay are better for the (late of the church, 
it they might take place : the farther we examine them, the 
greater cauie we find to conclude, although we continue the 
fame wc arc, the harm is not great. Ho.ker, Dedicat. 

His device is againft Babylon, to deftroy it. Jer. li. 1 1. 
I here are many devices in a man’s heart ; ncvcrthelefs, the 
Coimfel of the Lord fhall ftand. Prcv. xix. 21. 

3 - l he emblem on a fhicld ; the enfign armorial of a nation or 
family. 

1 hen change we fliields, and their devices bear ; 

Let fraud fupply the want of force in war. Dryden's /En. 

Hibernia’s harp, device of her command, 

And parent of her mirth, fhall there be feen. Prior. 

I hey intend to let the world fee what party they arc of, 
by figures and defigns upon thefe fans ; as the knights-errant 
ufed to diftinguifh themfelves by devices on their lhields. Addif. 

4. Invention ; genius. 

He’s gentle; never fchoolcd, and yet learned ; full of noble 
device, of all forts cnchantingly beloved. Sheik. As you like it. 

DE'VIL. n.f. [biopul, Saxon; diabolus, Latin. It is more 
properly written dive/.] 

1. A fallen angel; the temper and fpiritual enemy of mankind. 

Are you a man r 

Ay, and a bold one, that dare look on that 

Which might appal the devil. Shakefpcare's Macbeth. 

2. A wicked man or woman. 

Sec thyfclf, devil: 

Proper deformity feems not in the fiend 

So horrid as in woman. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

3. A ludicrous term for mifehief. 

A war of profit mitigates the evil ; 

But to be tax’d, and beaten, is the devil. Granville. 

4. A kind of expletive, exprefling wonder or vexation. 

The things, wc know, are neither rich nor rare ; 

But wonder how the devil they got there ! Pope, Epi/l. ii. 

5. A kind of ludicrous negative in an adverbial fenfe. 

The devil was well, the devil a monk was he. A Proverb. 

De'vilish. adj [from devil.] 

1. Partaking of the qualities of the devil; diabolical; mif- 
chicvous; malicious; dcftru&ive. 

Gynecia took a farther conceit of it, miftrufting greatly 
Cccropia, bccaufe fhc had heard much of the devilifo wicked- 
nefs of her heart. Sidney , b. i. 

For grief thereof, and devilijh defpight. 

From his infernal furnaces forth he threw 

Huge flames, that dimmed all the heaven’s light. 

Enroll’d in dufkifh finoak and brimftone blue. Fairy Queen. 

In hollow cube 

He trains his devilijh engin’ry, impal’d 

On ev’ry fide with lhadowy fquadrons deep. Milton's P. Lojl. 

2 . Having communication with the devil. 

The dutchefs, by his fubornation, 

Upon my life began her devilijh practices. Shake/. Henry Yl, 

3. An epithet of abhorrence or contempt. 

A devilijh knave 1 bcfidcs the knave is handfome, young, 
and blyth : all thofe requifites arc in him that delight. Shakejp. 

Dk'vii.ishly. adv. [from devilijh.] In a manner Anting the 
devil ; diabolically. 

Thofe trumpeters threatened them with continual alarms of 
damnation, if they did not venture life, fortune, and all, in 
that which wickedly and dcvilijhly thofe importers called the 
caufe of God. South's Sermons. 

De'vilkin. n.f [from devil.] A little devil. Clarijfa. 

De'vious. adj. [devius, Latin.] 

1. Out of the common track. 

Creufa kept behind : by choice wc ftray 
Through ev’ry dark and ev’ry devious way. 

In this minute devious fubjcdl I hav? been neceflitated to 
explain myfelf in more words, than to fome few may feem 
needful. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

2. Wandering; roving; rambling. 

Every mufe. 

And every blooming plcafurc, wait without 

To blcfs the wildly devious morning walk. fbomf. Summer. 

3. Erring; going aftray from rectitude. 

One devious ftep, at firft fetting out, frequently leads a per- 
fon .into a wildcrncfs of doubt and error. Clarijja. 

To DEVI'SE. v. a. [ devifer , French, as of devifare, to look 
about. Skinner. ] 

1. To contrive; to form by art ; to invent; to excogitate; to 
ftrike out by thought. 

Whether they, at their firft coming into the land, or after- 
wards, by trading with other nations which had letters, learned 
them of them, or devijed them among themfelves, is very 
doubtful. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

He could by his (kill draw after him the weight of five 
thoufand bulhcls of grain, and drvife thofe rare engines which 
fliot fmall ftoncs at hand, but great ones afar oft. Peacham. 

Ye foils of art, one curious piece devije , 

From whofc conftruCturc motion lhall arife. Blacimort. 

To plan ; to fchcmc. 
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Behold I frame evil againft you, and devife a device againft 

rp ' / ... . , f 1 1 • Xlli. II 

1 o Devi se. v. n. I o confider ; to contrive; to lay d 1 iik. 
to form fehemes. 1 v ’ 

Her merry fit flic freflily ’gan to rear. 

And did of joy and jollity devije, 

Herfelf to cherifh and her gueft to chcar. Fairy Queen l p 
But fith now fafe yc feifed have the fliore, * ‘ * 

And well arrived are, high God be bleft, 

Let us devife of eafe and evei lading reft. Fairy Du ten l j 
Since wc are fo far entered, let us, I pray you, a Attic 
of thofe evils by which that country is held in this wretched 
cafe, that it cannot, as you fay, be recured. Speijers Ireland 
Devife but how you’ll ufe him when he comes, and let us 
two devife to bring him thither. Shah. Mer. /fives ef IVindh 

Devi se, n.f. [devije, a will, old French.] 

1. The a£t of giving or bequeathing by will. 

This word is properly attributed, in our common law to 
him that bequeaths his goods by his laft will or teftanient in 
writing; and the reafon is, bccaufe thofe that now appertain 
only to the devifour, by this act are diliributed into many 

P arts> ... . Cowl 

The alienation is made by devife in a laft will only, and the 
third part of thefe profits is there demandable, by fpecial provi- 
fion thereof made in the ftatute. Bacon's Off. of Alienation. 

2. Contrivance. See Device. 

God hath omitted nothing needful to his purpofc, nor left 
his intention to be accomplilhed by our devifes. Hooker. 

To Devi'sf.. v. a. [from the noun.] To grant by will, A 
law term. 

Devi'ser. n.f. [from devife.] A contriver; an inventer. ■ 
Being divided from truth in themfelves, they are yet farther 
removed by advenient deception ; for true it is, if 1 fay they 
are daily mocked into error by devifers. Brown's Fulg. Erroms. 

The authors of ufeful inventions, the devifers of wholfome 
laws, as were the philofophers of ancient times, were honoured 
as the fathers and prophets of their country. GrevSs Csfrnt!. 

DE'V 1 TABLE. adj. [devitabilis, Lat.] Pofliblc to be avoided; 
avoidable. DiB. 

Devita'tion. n.f. [devitatio, Latin.] The aft of efcaping or 
avoiding. DiB. 

Devo'id. adj. [wide, French.] 

1. Empty; vacant; void. 

When I awoke, and found her place devoid. 

And nought but prefled grafs where flic had lyen, 

I forrow’d all fo much as carft I joy’d. Fairy Queen, b. i. 

2. Without any thing, whether good or evil ; tree from ; in 
want of. 

He flung it from him, and devoid of dread, 

Upon him lightly leaped without heed. Fairy Quern, b. ii. 
That the foul and angels are devoid of quantity and dimen- 
fion, hath the fuffrage of the moft ; and’ that they have no- 
thing to do with proper locality, is generally o.dnioncd. 1 lam. 

' The motion of this chariot will ilill be eafier as it afeends 
higher, ’till at length it fhall lrecome utterly devoid of gravity, 
when the leaft ftrength will be able to bellow upon it a fwitt 
motion. Wilkins's Math. Mafic. 

His warlike mind, his foul devoid of fear, 1 

His high dJigning thoughts were figur’d there, > 

As when, by magick, giiofts are made appear. Dryden. ) 
Wc Tyrians are not fo devoid of fenfe. 

Nor fo remote from Phoebus’ influence. Dryden s Virg. /En, 

Devo'ir. n. f [devoir, French.] 

1. Service. A fenfe now not ufed. 

To reftore again the kingdom of the Mamalukcs, he of- 
fered him their utmoft devoir and fervice. Km lies’ s Hijlory. 

Act of civility or obfequioufnefs. 

Auk ward and fupple, each devoir to pay. 

She flatters her good lady twice a day. Pope. 

To DEVOLVE, v a. [devolvo, Latin.] 

1. To roll down. 

The matter which devolves from the hills down upon the 
lower grounds, does not confidernbly raifeand augment them. 

V VoodwarcC s Natural Hif.ory. 
Through fplcndid kingdoms he devolves his maze, 

Now wanders wild through folitary tracts 
Of life-deferted fand. Thomfons Summer , l. 8 o$. 

2. To move from one hand to another. 

Becaufe they found too much confufion in fuch a multitude 
of ftatefmen, they devolved their whole authority into the 
hands of the council of fixty. Addi Jon's Remarks on Italy. 

The whole power, at home and abroad, was devolved upon 
that family. M*’ 

To Devo'lve. v. n. To fall in fucccflion into new hands. 
Suppofing people, by wanting fpiritual bieflings, did lolc ai 
their right to temporal, yec that forfeiture muft devolve only to 
the fupreme Lord. Decay of : uty • 

Devou/tion. n.f. [devolutio, Latin.] 

1. The a£t of rolling down. 

What concerns the railing of new mountains, dcterr?tions, 

the vallcvs from the 
lulls 
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the devolution of earth down upon 


hills and high grounds, will fall more properly under our con- 
fideration on another occ.ifion. H’oodward' s Natural Hijtory. 

2. Removal from hand to hand. 

The jurifdidtion cxereifed in thofe courts is derived from 
the crown of England, and the lull dcvblution is to the king 
by way of appeal. Hale's Common Law of England. 

Devora'tion. n f [from dtv.ro, Latin.] I he adt ot de- 
vouring. _ Did. 

To DEVO'TE. v.a. [devrveo devotus, Latin.] 

1. To dedicate ; to confecrate ; to appropriate. 

No devoted living that a man lhall devote unto the Lord, of 
al! that lie hath, both of man and beaft, and of the field of 
his pofleflion, fhall be fold or redeemed. Lev. xxvii. 21. 

What black magician conjures up this fiend. 

To It op devoted charitable deeds ? Shakejp. Richard III. 

While vve do admire 
This virtue, and this moral difeipline. 

Let’s be no ftoicks, nor no flocks, I pray ; 

Or fo devote to Ariftotlc’s checks. 

As Ovid be an outcaft quite abjur’d. Sh. Tam. of the Shrew . 

They, impious, dar’d to prey 
On herds devoted to the god of day. Pott's Otlyfjey b. i. 
If perfons of this make fhould ever divote themfelves to 
fcicnce, they fhould be well allured of a folid and ftrongcon- 
ftitution of body. Watts' s Improvement of the Mind. 

2. To addict ; to give up to ill. 

Aliens were devoted to their rapine and defpight Dee. cf Piety. 
Having once debauched their fenfes with the pleafures of 
other nations, they devoted themfelves unto all wicked nefs 

Crew’s C.pjtn. Sue. b. iii. c. 3. 
Ah why, Penelope, this caufelefs fear, 

To render fleep’s fofc bieflings infincere l 
Alike devote to furrow’s dire extreme. 

The day reflection, and the midnight dream Pope’s Odyffcy. 

3. Tocorfe; to execrate; to doom to deflruction. 

Yec not for thy adv ice, or threats, I Hy 
Thofe wicked tents devoted ; left the wrath 
Impendent, raging into fudvlen flame, 

Diftinguifh not. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. v. /. 890. 

To deftru£tion faered, and de.-ote. 

He with his whole poftcrity muft die. Milton’s Parail. Lojl. 

Goddcfs cf maids, and confcious of our hearts, 

So keep me from the vengeance of thy darts, 

Which Niche’s devoted illue felt. 

When, hilling through the Ikies, the feather’d deaths were 
dealt. Dryden's Fables. 

Let her, like me, of ev’ry joy forlorn, 

Drjotc the hour when fuch a wretch was born : 

Like me to deferts and to darknefs run. R rive's fane Shore. 
Devo'tedness. n.J. [from devote.] The ftate of being devoted 
or dedicated. 

Whatever may fall from my pen to her difadvantage, relates 
to her but as Ihe was, or may again be, an obftaclc to your 
• devotedntfs to fqraphick love. Boyle’s Seraphiek Love. 

The owning of our obligation unto virtue, may be Ailed 
natural religion; that is to fay, a dcvotdnef unto God, our 
liege Lord, fo as to act in all things according to his will. 

Grew' s Cojinol. Sac. b. iii. c. 5. 
Devote'e. n.f. [devot, French.] One erroneoufly or fuper- 
ftitioufly religious ; a bigot. 

DEVOTION, n.f. [devotion, French; devotio, Latin ] 
j. The ftate of being confecrated or dedicated. 

2. Piety ; a<Sts of religion. 

Mean time her warlike brother on the feas ■) 

His waving ftreamers to the winds difplays, C 

And vows for his return, with vain devotion, pays. Dryd. j 

3. An act of external worlhip. 

Religious minds are inflamed with the love of puhlick 
amotion. Hooker. 

For as I palled by and beheld your de oti on, I found an altar 
with this infeription. To the unknown God. APIs xvii. 2;. 
In vain doth man the name of juft expect, 

If his devotions he to God neglect. * Denham. 

4. Prayer ; expreflion of devotion. 

An aged holy man. 

That day and night faid his devotion. 

No other worldly bufmefs did apply. Fairy Queen, b. i. 
Your devotion has its opportunity : we muft pray always, 
but chiefly at certain times. Sprat’s Sermons. 

5. The ftate of the mind under a ftrong fenfe of dcpcndance 
upon God. 

Grateful to acknowledge whence his good 
Defeends, thither with heart, and voice, and eyes 
Directed in devotion, to adore 
And worlhip God fupreme, who made him chief 
Of all his works. Mi ton's Paradife Lojl, b. vii. 

From the full choir, when loud Hofanna’s rife. 

And fwell the pomp of dreadful facrificc; 

Amid’ that feene, if fome relenting eye 
Glance on the Itone where our cold reliques lie. 

Devotion's felf fhall (leal a thought from heav’n, 

One human tear Hull drop, and be forgiv’n. Pope. 
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Devotion may be confidered either as an exercifc of puhlick 
or private prayers at let times and occalions, or as a temper 
of the mind, a ftate and difpofition of the heart, which is 
rightly affected with fuch exerci fes. Lena on Chri/l’s Perfeflion . 

6. An aCt of reverence, rdpeCt, or ceremony. 

Wliither away fo fait ? 

— No farther than the Tower ; and, as I guefs, 

Upon the like devotion as yourfelvcs, 

'1 o crratulate the gentle princes there. Sha.'ef Richard III. 

7. Strong afFeci ion ; ardent love; fuch as makes the lover the 
foie property ol the perfon loved. 

Be oppofite, all planets of good luck, 

To my proceeding, if, with pine hearts love, 

Immaculate de otiori, holy thoughts, 

I tender not thy beauteous prir Jv daughter. Shai. R. III. 
He h id a particular reverence for the perfon of the king, 
and the more extraordinary devotion fi r rhnt of the piincc, as 
he had had the honour to be eroded with his education. C:ar. 

8. Difpofal ; power; itate of dcpvnd.in. e on any one. 

Arundel-caftle would keep that rich corner of the country 
at his m nelly's de. oticn. C dr end on, b. vnk 

Devot ion a . adj [from cl v tion.] Pertaining to devotion ; 
annexed to worlhip ; religious. 

Nor are the fobereft of them fo apt f>r that devotional com- 
pliance and juncture of hearts, which I d ..re to bear in holy 
offices, to be performed with me King < bar I, . 

The favourable opinion and good word of men comes often 
times at a vciy cafy rate, by a few' demure looks, with fome 
devotional poftures and grimaces. South's Sermons. 

Devo'tionalis i . n.f. [frym demotion.] A man zealous with- 
out knowledge ; fuperftitioufly devout. 

To DEVOL' R v a. elevoro, Latin.] 

1. To eat up ravenoufly, as a wild beaft or animal of prey. 

We will fay fome evil bead hath clevo red him Gen. xxxvin 

We’ve wdiing dames enough : there cannot be 
That vulture in you to devour fu many 
As will t > greatnefs dedicate themfelves, 

Finding it fo inclin’d. Shake/ care's Macbeth. 

So looks the pent up lion o’er the wretch 
That trembles under bis devouring paws. Shake/. Iltnry VI. 

2. To deftroy or confirm.- with rapidity and violence. 

A fire devoureth before them, and behind them a flame 
burncth. Joel ii. 3* 

How dire a tempeft from Mycenae pour'd. 

Our plains, our temples, and our town dev ur'd; 

It was the wafte of war. Dryden’s /En. h. viii. 

Notwithftanding that Socrates lived in the time of this de - 

. vouring peftilence at Athens, he never caught the h alt in- 
fection. Addif on' s Spectator, N°. 195. 

3. To fwallow up ; to anhihilate. 

He Iccmcd in fwiftnefs to devour the way Skakefpcart. 
Such a plcafure as grows frelhcr upon enjoyment ; and 
though continually fed upon, yet is never devoured. South. 

Death (talks behind thee, and each flying hour 
Docs fome loofe remnant of thy life devour. Dryden. 

Devou'rf.r. n.f. [from devour.] A confumcr; he that de- 
vours ; he that preys upon. 

Rome is but a wildcrncfs of tvgers : 

T ygers muft prey, and Rome affords no prey 
But me and mine: how happy art thou then. 

From thefe devourers to be banirhed ? Shah. fit. Andronieus. 
Since thofe leviathans are withdrawn, the Icfler devourers 

’ fupply their place : fraud fucceeds to violence. Ltecay of Piety, 
Store the pond with carp and tench, which do the bell to- 
gether of any filh, all other filli being devourers of their 
(pawn. Mortimer s Husbandry. 

DEV O'UT. adj. [de' ctus, Latin.] 

1 . Pious ; religious ; devoted to holy duties. 

Wc muft be conl'ant and de cut in the worlhip of our 
God, and ready in all ads of benevolence to our neighbour. 

„ r .„ .... , , Kogcrs, Sermon 13. 

2. T died with pious thoughts. 

For this, with foul devout, he thank’d the god ; 

And, of fuecds fecure, return’d to his abode Dryd. Fables, 

3. Exprdlive of devotion or piety. 

Anon dry ground appears, and from his ark 
The ancient lire defeends, with all his train : 

Then with uplifted hands, and eyes devout. 

Grateful to heaV’n. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. xi. I 86?. 

Devo uti,y. adv. [from devout.] I’i gully ; with ardent devo- 
tion ; religioufly. 

Her grace rofe, and with modeft paces 
Came to the altar, where Ihckned’d ; and, faint-like. 

Call her fair eyes to heav’11, and pray’d devoutly. Sh. H VIII 
One ol the wife men of the fociety of Solomon’s houfel 
having a while attentively and devoutly viewed and contem- 
plated this pillar and crofs, fell down upon his face. Bacon 

Her twilights were more clear than our mid-day. 

She dreamt devoutlier than molt ufe to pray ; 

Who being here fill’d with grace, yet ftrove to be 

Both where more grace and more capacity 

At once is given. D—ne 

Think, 
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DEW 

Think, O my foul, devoutly think, 

How, with affrighted eyes. 

Thou law’ ft the wide extended deep 
In all its horrors rife ! Add fan's Spectator , N ? . 490. 

To fecond caufes we fcem to truft, without cxprefling, fo 
devoutly as we ought to do, our dependence on the firft. Attcrb. 

Deuse. n.f [more properly than deuce , Junius , from Dujtus , 
the name of a certain fpecies of evil fpirits.] The devil : a 
ludicrous word. 

’ T was the prettied prologue, ?.s he wrote it ; 

Well, the deuce take me if 1 ha’n’t forgot it. Congreve. 

Dkutep.o'g am Y. [ ; »vrip©- and ] A fecond mar- 

Dia. 


nage. 


Deuteronc'mv. n. f [ ] The fecond book of 

the law, being the book of Mofcs. 

Deutero'scopy. n.f. and <tjso *■««.] The fecond in- 

tention ; the meaning beyond the literal fenfe. 

Not attaining the deuterofeopy , or fecond intention of the 
words, they arc fain to omit their confequcnccs, coherences, 
figures, or tropologies. Brown’s Vulgar. Errours. 

DEW. n.f. [heap, Saxon j daaw, Dutch. ] The moifturc upon 
the ground. 

Fogs, particularly thofe which we frequently obferve after 
fun-fetting, even in our hotteft months, are nothing but a 
vapour, confiding of water, and of fuch mineral matter as 
it meets with in its paflage, and could well bring up along with 
it ; which vapour was fent tip in greater quantity all the fore- 
going day, than now in the evening: but the fun then being 
above the horizon, taking it at the furface of the earth, and 
rapidly mounting it up into the atmofphcre, it was not dis- 
cernible, as now it is; becaufe the fun being now gone oft, 
the vapour ftagnates at and near the earth, and faturates the 
air ’till it is fo thick as to be cafily vifiblc therein : and when 
at length the heat there is fomewhat further fpent, which is 
ufually about the middle of the night, it falls down again in 
a dew, alighting upon herbs and other vegetables, which it 
chcrifhes, cools and refrclhcs, after the fcorching heat of the 
foregoing da)'. Woodward! s Natural Hiftory. 

Never yet one hour in bed 
Did I enjoy the golden dew of deep. 

But with his tim’rous dreams was ft ill awak’d. Shak. R. III. 

That churchman bears a bounteous mind, indeed ; 

A hand as fruitful as the land that feeds us ; 

His dew falls ev’ry where. Sbakefpeare' s Henry VIII. 

She looks as clear 

As morning rofes newly wafh’d with dew. Sbakefpeare. 
Dews and rain are but the returns of moift vapours con- 
denfed. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory, N°. 8 1 . 

Now Aiding ftreams the thirfty plants renew. 

And feed their fibres with reviving dew. Pope. 

To Dew. v. a. [from the noun.] To wet as with dew; to 
moiften ; to bedew. 

A trickling ftream of balm moft fovercign. 

And dainty dear, which on the ground ftill fell, 

And overfiowed all the fertile plain. 

As it had dewed been with timely rain. Fairy Queen, b. i. 

Be we the med’eineof the fickly weal. 

And with him pour we in our country’s purge, 

Each drop of us. 

Or fo much as it needs ' 

To dew the fovercign flower, and drown the weeds. Shakef 
Give me thy hand, 

That I may dew it with my mournful tears. Shakef. H. VI. 

He ceas’d ; difeerning Adam with fuch joy 
Surcharg’d, as had, like grief, been dew’d in tears. 

Without the vent of words, which thefe lie breath d. 

Milton s Pora life Loft, b. xii. 1 . 373 - 
Palemon above the reft appears, 

In fable garments, dew’d with gufhing tears. Dryd. Fables. 

2. It is not uled properly of an aftion of terrour. 

In Gallick blood again 

He dews his recking fword, and flrows the ground 
With headlefs ranks. Philips. 

De'wberry. n.f. [from dew and berry.] 

Dewberries , as they ftand here among the more delicate 
fruits, muft be underftood to mean rafberries, which are alfo 
of the bramble kind. . Hanrncr. 

Feed him with apricocks and dewberries , 

With purple grapes, green figs, and mulberries. Sbakefpeare. 

Dewbespre'nt. part. [ dew and befprent .] Sprinkled with 

This evening late, by then the chewing flocks 
Had ta’cn their fupper on the favoury herb 
Of knot-grafs dewbefprent , and were in lold, 

I fat me down to watch upon a bank 
With ivy canopied, and interwove 
With flaunting honey-fuckle. 

Dew-burning, adj. [ from dew and burning. ] The meaning 
of this compound is doubtful. Perhaps it alludes to t ic 
fparkling of dew. 


Hops. 
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He, now to prove his late renewed might, 
High-brandifliing his bright dew-burning blade. 

Upon his crefted fcalp fo fore did fmite. 

That to the fcull a yawning wound it made. Fairy Queen 
Df.'wdrop. n. f. [dew and drop.] A drop of dew which 
fparklcs at fun-rife. 

I muft go feck fome drwdrcps here, 

And hang a pearl in every cowflip’s car. Sbakefpeare 

A11 hoft 

Innumerable ! as the ftars of night. 

Or ftars of morning, eUwdrops , which the fun 
Impearls ! on every leaf, and ev’ry flow’r. Milton’s Pa. Loft, 
Reft, fweet as dewdrops on their flow’ry lawns, 

When the Iky opens, and the morning dawns 1 Titled, 
De'wiap. n.f. [from lapping or licking the dew.] 

1. The flelh that hangs down from the throat of oxen. 

Large rowles of fat about his flioulders flung. 

And from his neck the double enwlap hung. Addif. Cv. Met. 

2 . It is ufed in Sbakefpeare fora lipflaccid with age, in contempt. 

And fometimes lurk I in a gofiip’s bowl, 

In very likcnefs of a roafted crab ; 

And when (he drinks againft her lips I bob, 

And on the wither'd dra in p pour the ale. Sbakefpeare. 
DeVlapt. adj. [from dewlap.] Fumifhcd with dewlaps. 
Who would believe, that there were mountaineers 
Dcwletpi like bulls, whofe throats had hanging at ’em 
Wallets of flefh. Sbakefpeare' s Tempeft. 

The dewlapt bull now chafes along the plain, 

While burning love ferments in ev’ry vein. Gay. 

De'wworm. n.f. [from drw and worm.] A worm found in 
dew. 

For the trout, the dew-worm , which fome call the lob- 
worm, and the brandliny, arc the chief. IVa’.ton's Angler. 
Df.'wy. adj. [from dew.] 

1. Refembling dew ; partaking of dew. 

From the earth a dewy mift 
Went up, and water’d all the ground, and each 
Plant of the field. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. vii. 1 . 331. 

Where two adverfe winds, 

Sublim’d from dewy vapours in mid fky, 

Encage with horrid fhock, the ruffled brine 
Roars ftormy. 

2. Moift with dew ; rofeid. 

The joyous day ’gan early to appear. 

And fair Aurora from her dewy bed 

Of aged Tithone, ’gan herfclf to rear, 

With rofy cheeks, for ftiame as blufhing red. Fairy Queen, 
The bee with honied thigh. 

That at her flow’ry work doth ling, 

And the waters murmuring. 

With fuch confort as they keep, 

Entice the dewy feather’d fleep. Milton. 

His dewy locks diftill’d 

Ambrofia. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b.v. /. 56. 

His ownPraenifte fends a chofen band. 

With thofe who plough Saturnia’s Gabine land ; 

Befides the fuccour which cold Ancien yields. 

The rocks of Hcrr.icus and dewy fields. Drydtn's t. En . b. viii. 
DE’XTEW. adj. [Latin ] The right ; not the left. A term 
ufed in heraldry. 

My mother’s blood 

Runs on the dexter check, and this finifter 
founds in my fire’s. Sbakefpeare s Trcilus and Crcffioa. 
DEXTERIT Y, n.f. [dexteritas, Latin.] 
j. Rcadinefs of limbs; activity; readinefs to attain fluff; fluff; 

expertnefs. . ... , 

2. Readinefs of contrivance ; quickncfs of expedient; UciUOi 

management. . 

His wifdom, by often evading from perils, was turned 
rather into a dexterity to deliver himtcif from dangers, w cn 
they prefled him, than into a providence to prevent 2nd re- 
move them afar off. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

They attempted to be knaves, but wanted art snAeiex- 

{ ; f 3 1 South' t Sermons. 

The fame Protcftants may, by their dexterity , make them- 
felves the national religion, and difpofc the church-revenue 
among their paftors. J ‘ 

De'xterous. adj. [de ter, Latin.] . 

1 . Expert at any manual employment ; active ; ready , -> 

dexterous workman. 

2. Expert in management; fubtle; full of expedients. 

T hey confine themfclvcs, and tut dexterous man ‘^ , 
enough of the wares and produfts of that cwnw*^ 

which they content themfclvcs. /irJIfiillv ; 

Dexterously, ado. [from dexterous.] Expertly ; flumui) , 

The magiftratc fometimes cannot do his 
teroujly, but by acting the mimftcr. South 

But then my ftudy was to cog the dice, T\nitn. 

And dexteroujly to throw the lucky fice. p E ' xT RAi- 
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De'xtral. adj. [dexter, Latin.] The right; not the left. 

As for any tunicles or fkins, which Ihou Id hinder the liver 
from enabling the dextral parts, we muft not conceive it dif- 
fufeth its virtue by mecr irradiation, but by its veins and pro- 
per veffels. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iv. c. 5. 

Dextra'lity. n.f [from dextral.] The ftate of being on 
the right, not the left, fide. 

If there were a determinate prepotency in the right, and 
fuch as arifeth from a conftant root in nature, we might ex- 
pe& the fame in other animals, whofe parts are alfo differenced 
by dextra/ity. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iv. c. 5. 

Diabe'tes. n.f. [oia&oulr ,: .] A morbid copioufnefs ol urine; 
a fatal colliquation by the urinary paffages. 

An increafe of that fccretion may accompany the general 
colliquations ; as in fluxes, heftick fweats and coughs, diabetes , 
and other confumptions. Derham's P byJieo-Theology. 

Diabo'lical. ) adj. [from diabolus , Latin.] Devilifh ; par- 

Diabo'lick. J taking of the qualities of the devil ; impious; 
atrocious ; nefarious ; pertaining to the devil. 

This, in other beafts obferv’d. 

Doubt might beget of diaboliek pow’r, 

Active within, beyond the fenfe of brute. Milt. Par. Left. 
Does not the ambitious, the envious, and the revengeful 
man know very well, that the thirft of blood, and affectation 
pf dominion by violence and opprefflon, is a moft diabolical 
outrage upon the laws of God and Nature, and upon the 
common well-being of mankind ? L'Eftrange. 

The practice of lying is a diabolical cxcrcifc, and they that 
ufc it are the devil’s children. Ray on the Creation. 

Damned fpirits muft needs be all envy', defpair, and rage; 
and have fo much of a diabolical nature in them, as to wifh 
all men to (hare their mifery. Atterbury's Sermons. 

DIACO'DIUM. n.f. [Latin.] The fyrup of poppies. 

Diaco'ustics. n.f. [«W»n*«.] The doftrine of found?. 

DI'ADE.Vl. n.f. [ diadema , Latin.] 

1 , A tiara ; an enfign of royalty bound about the head of 
Eaftern monarchs. 

The facred diadem in pieces rent, 

And purple robe gored with many a wound. Fairy Queen. 

A lift the cobler’s temples ties, 

To keep the hair out of their eyes; 

From whence ’tis plain the diadem. 

That princes wear, derives from them. 

2. The mark of royalty worn on the head ; the crown. 

A crown. 

Golden in fhew, is but a wreath of thorns ; 

Brings dangers, troubles, cares, and flccplefs nights, 

To him who wears the regal diadem. Milton’s Par. Loft. 

Why ftiould he ravifh then that diadem 
From your grey temples, which the hand of time 
Muft fhortly plant on his. Denham’s Sophy. 

FaCtion, that once made diadems her prey. 

And ftopt our prince in his triumphant way. 

Fled like a mift before this radiant day. Rofcommon. 

Diade'med. adj. [from diadem.] Adorned with a diadem; 
crowned. 

Not fo, when diadem’d with rays divine, 

Touch’d with the flame that breaks from virtue’s Ihrine, 
Her prieftlefs mufe forbids the good to dye, 

And opes the temple of eternity. Pope. 

Di'adrom. n f. [JiaTjOfi/a ] The time in which any fnotion 
is performed ; the time in which a pendulum performs its 
vibration. 

A gry is one tenth of a line, a line one tenth of one inch, 
an inch one tenth of a philofophical foot, a philofophical foot 
one third of a pendulum ; whofe diadroms, in the latitude of 
forty-five degrees, arc each equal to one fecond of time, or a 
fixticth of a minute. Locke. 

Diuresis, n. f. [Jiai^n; ] The feparation or disjunction of 
fyllables ; as a”er. 

Diagno'stick. n.f [huya urxv.] A fymptom by which a dif- 
eafe is diftinguifhed from others. 

I fhall lay down fome indifputable marks of this vice, that 
whenever we fee the tokens, we may conclude the plague is 
in the houfe : — let us hear your diagnofticks. Collier on Pride. 

One of our phyficians proved difappointed of his prognof- 
ticks, or rather diagnofticks. Harvey on Confumptions. 

DIAGONAL, adj. [iiaji^a-.] Reaching from one angle to 
another, fo as to divide a parallelogram into equal parts. 

T he monftrofity of the badger is ill-contrived, and with 
fome difadvantage ; the fhortnefs being fixed unto the legs of 
one fide, that might have been more properly placed upon 
the diagonal movers. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iii. c . 5. 

This, and all like forts of ftone that arc coinpofed of gra- 
nules, will cut and rive in any direction, as well in a perpen- 
dicular, or in a diagonal, as horizontally and parallel to the 
fide of the ftrata. // oodward on Fo/fls. 

Diagonal, n.f. [from the adjeftive.] A line drawn from 
angle to angle, and dividing a fquare into equal parts. 

When a man has in his mind the idea of two lines, viz. 
the fide and diagonal of a fquare, whereof the diagonal is an 
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inch long, he may have the idea alfo of the divifion of that 
line into a certain number of equal parts. 

Diagonally, adv. [from diagonal.] In a diagonal dircc. ion. 

The right and left are not defined by philofophers accord- 
ing to common acceptation, that is, refpefhvely from one 
man unto another, or any conftant fite in each, as though 
that Ihould be the right in one, which, upon confront or facing, 
ftands athwart or diagonal j unto the other ; but were diftin- 
guilhed, according unto their aftivity and predominant loco- 
motion, on the either fide. Brown s J ulgar Errours, b. iv. 

Di'agram. 71. f [diuyf&fAtJEx. ] A delineation of geometrical 
figures ; a mathematical fcheme. 

Many a fair precept in poetry is like a feeming demonf! ra- 
tion in the mathematicks ; very fpccious in the diagram , hut 
failing in the mechanick operation. . Dryden. 

Why do not thefe perfons make a diagram of thefe cogita- 
tive lines and angles, and demonftratc their properties of per- 
ception and appetite, as plainly as we know the other proper- 
ties of triangles and circles ? Bentley’s Sermons. 

Diagr y'diates. n.f [from diagrydium, Lat ] Strong purga- 
tives made with diagrydium. 

All cholerick humours ought to he evacuated by diagrydiates , 
mixed with tartar, or fome acid, or rhubarb powder. Floycr. 

DIAL. n.f. [diale, Skinner.] A plate marked with lincs^ 
where a hand or Ihadow fhews the hour. 

O, gentlemen, the time of life is ftiort : 

T o fpend that fhortnefs Safely were too long, 

Though life did ride upon a dial’s point, 

Still ending at th’ arrival of an hour. Sbakefp. Henry W. 

If the motion be very flow, we perceive it not: we have 
no fenfe of the accretive motion of plants or animals; and 
the fly fhadow fteals away upon the dial, and the quickeft eye 
can difeover no more but that it is gone. Glanv. Seepf. c. 1 1 . 

Dial-plate, n.f. [dial and plate.] That on which hours or 
lines arc marked. 

He tells us that the two friends, being each of them pof- 
feffed of one of thefe needles, made a kind of dial-plate, in- 
ferring it with the four and twenty letters, in the fame man- 
ner as the hours of the day are marked upon the ordinary 
dial-plate. AeUiJon’s Spectator, N' J . 241. 

DIALEG r. n.f. [liaXs*]©-.] 

1. The fubdivifion of a language; as the Attic, Doric, Ionic, 
jEolic dialefts. 

2. Stile; manner of exprefflon. 

When thcmfelves do praftife that whereof they write, they 
change their dialed ; and thofe words they fhun, as if there 
were in them fome ll-ctet fting. Hooker , b. V. f. 22. 

3. Language; fpecch. 

In her youth 

There is a prone and fpeechlcfs dialed?. 

Such as moves men. Sbakefp. Meafure for Meafure. 

If the conferring of a kindnefs did not bind the perfon, 
upon whom it was conferred, to the returns of gratitude, 
why, in the univerfal dialect of the world, are kindneffes ftill 
called obligations l South’s Sermons. 

Diale'ctical. adj. [from dialed ick.] Logical; argumental. 

Thofe dialectical fubtleties that the fchoolmen too often 
employ about phyftological myfteries, are wont much more 
to declare the wit of him that ufes them, than increafe the 
knowledge of fober iovers of truth. Boyle. 

DlALE'ClTCK. n.f. [.» «x<*'t.v);.] Logick; the a£t of rca- 
foning. 

Dialling, n.f. [from dial.] The fciaterick fcicncc ; the 
knowledge of fhadow ; the aft of conftrufting dials on which 
the fhadow may fhew the hour. 

Djalist. n.f. [item dial.] A conftrufter of dials. 

Scientifick dialifts , by the geometrick conftderations of 
lines, have found out rules to mark out the irregular motion 
of the fhadow in all latitudes, and on all planes. Moxon. 

Dia'logist. n.f. [from dialogue.] A fpeaker in a dialogue or 
conference; a writer of dialogues 

DIALOGUE, n.f. [oW.cy'jK ] A conference ; a convcrfation 
between two or more, either real or feigned. 

Will you hear the dialogue that the two learned men have 
compiled in praife of the owl and cuckow ? Sbakefpeare. 

Oh, the impudence of this wicked fex ! Lafcivious dialogues 
arc innocent with you. Dryden’ s Spanijh Fryar. 

In eafy dialogues is Fletcher’s praife ; 

He mov d the mind, but bad not pow’r to raife. Dryden. 

To Di alogue. v. a. [from the noun.] To difeourfe with 
another ; to confer. 

Do’ft dialogue with thy fhadow ? Sbakefpeare’ s Timor. 

DiALYSis. n.f [itoi.] The figure in rhctorick by which 
fyllables or words are divided. 

DIA ME I ER. n.f. [cia. and fUT f «.] The line, which pafling 
through the center of a circle, or other curvilinear figure* 
divides it into equal parts. 6 

The fpacc between the earth and the moon, according to 
Itolcmy and Alfraganus, is feventeen times the diameter of 
the earth, which makes, in a grofs account, about one hundred 
and twenty thoufand miles. Raleigh’s Htftcry of the JVorld. 

6 U The 
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The bay of Naples is the moft delightful one that I ever 
faw : it lies in almoft a round figure of about thirty miles in 
the diameter. Add jon s Remarks on Italy. 

Dia'metral. adj. [from diameter.'] Delcribing the diameter ; 
relating to the diameter. 

Dia'metrally. adv. [from diametral J According to the 
diiedlion of a diameter. 

Chriftian piety is, beyond all other things, diametral' y op- 
pofed to profanenefs and impiety of actions. Hammond. 

Di ame'trical. adj. [horn diameter.] 

1 . Defcribing a diameter. 

2. Obferviog the direction of a diameter. 

The fin of calumny is fet in a moft diametrical oppofition 
to the evangelical precept of loving our neighbours as our- 
felves. Government of the Tongue , f. v. 

Diametrically, adv. [from diametrical .] In a diametrical 
direftion. 

He perfuaded the king to confcnt to what was diametri- 
cally againft his confidence and his honour, and, in truth, his 
fccurity. Clarendon , b. viii. 

When it is thus intercepted in its paffage, the vapour, 
which cannot penetrate the ftratum diametrically , glides 
along the lower furfacc of it, permeating the horizontal 
interval, which is betwixt the faid denfc ftratum and that 
which lies underneath it. Woodward. 

Diamond, n.f [diamant, French; adamas, Latin.] 

The diamond , the moft valuable and hardeft of all the gems, 
is, when pure, perfectly clear and pellucid as the pureft 
water; and is eminently diftinguifhed from all other fub- 
ftances by its vivid fplendour, and the brightnefs of its re- 
flexions. It is extremely various in Ihape and fize, being 
found in the greateft quantity very fmall, and die larger ones 
extremely feldom met with. The largcft ever known is that 
in the pofl’cflion of the great Mogul, which weighs two hun- 
dred and feventy-nine carats, and is computed to be worth 
feven hundred and fcvcnty-ninc thoufand two hundred and 
forty-four pounds. The diamond bears the force of the 
ftrongeft fires, except the concentrated folar rays, without 
hurt; and even that infinitely ficrccft of all fires docs it no in- 
jury, unlefs directed to its weaker parts. It bears a glafs-houfe 
fire for many days, and, if taken carefully out, and luffercd to 
cool by degrees, is found as bright arjd beautiful as before ; 
but if taken haftily out, it will fometimes crack, and even 
fplit into two or three pieces. The places where we have 
diamonds arc the Eaft Indies and the Brafils ; and though they 
are ufually found clear and colourlefs, yet they aro fometimes 
flightly tinged with the colours of the other gems, by the 
mixture of fome metalline particles. Hill on Fojjils. 

This diamond was my mother’s : take it, heart; 

But keep it ’till you woo another wife. Shakefp. Cymleline. 

Give me the ring of mine you had at dinner ; 

Or, for the diamond , the chain you promifed. Sbakefpeare. 
I fee how thine eye would emulate the diamond: thou haft 
the right arched bent of the brow. Shak. Mer. Wives if Wind/. 

The diamond is preferable and vaftly fuperior to all others 
in luftre and beauty ; as alfo in hardnefs, which renders it 
more durable and lafting, and therefore much more valuable, 
than any other ftone. Woodward's Mett. Fojf. 

The diamond is by mighty raonarchs worn, 

Fair as the ftar that u fliers in the morn. Blackm. Creation. 

The lively diamond drinks thy pureft rays, 

Collected light, compact. Thomfon’s Summer , /. 140. 

Di'apase. n.f. [01 dnx(a>.] A chord including all tones. The 
old word for diapafon. Sec Diapason. 

And ’twixt them both a quadrant was the bafe. 
Proportion’d equally by feven and nine ; 

Nine was the circle fet in heaven’s place, 

All which compacted made a good diapafe. Fairy Fhieen. 

The fweet numbers and melodious meafures, 

With which I wont the winged words to tie. 

And make a tuneful diapafe of pleafurcs. 

Now being let to run at liberty. Spenfer. 

DIAPASON, n.f. [J.*jra#».] 

Diapafon denotes a chord which includes all tones : it is the 
fame with that we call an eighth, or an odtave; becaufc there 
arc but feven tones or notes, and then the eighth is the fame 
again with the firft. Harris. 

°It difeovereth the true coincidence of founds into diapafons , 
which is the return of the fame found. Bacon's Nat. Hijlory. 

Harfh din 

Broke the fair mufick that all creatures made 
To their great Lord, whofe love their motion fway’d 
In perfedt diapafon , whilft they flood 
In firft obedience, and their ftatc of good. 

Many a fweet rife, many as fweet a fall, 

A full-mouth diapafon fwallows all. 

From harmony, from heav’nly harmony. 

This univerfal frame began : 

From harmony to harmony 
Through all the compafs of the notes it ran. 

The diapafon clofing full in man. 


Spenfer. 


Milton. 


Crojhaw. 


Dryden. 
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DIAPER, n.f. [ diapre, French, of uncertain etymology i 

1. Linen cloth woven in flowers, and other figures. ■* 

Not any damfel, which her vaunteth moft 
In fkilful knitting of foft filken twine; 

Nor any weaker, which his work doth boaft 
In diaper, in damafle, or in lyne. 

Might in their diverfe cunning ever dare 
With this fo curious net- work to compare. 

2. A napkin ; a towel. 

Let one attend him with a filver bafon 
Full of rofe-water, and beftrew’d with flowers ; 

Another bear the ewer, a third a diaper. Sbakefpeare 

To Di'aper. v. a. [from the noun ] 

1. To variegate; to diverfify ; to flower. 

For fear the ftones her tender foot fhould wrong, 

The ground he ftrew’d with flowers all along, 

And diaper'd like the difcoloured mead. Spenfer 

Flora ufeth to cloath our grand-dame earth with a new 
livery, diapered with various flowers, and chequered with de- 
lightful objecls. Howel's Focal borrejl. 

2 . To draw flowers upon doaths. 

If you diaper upon folds, let your work be broken, and 
taken, as it were, by the half; for realon tells you, that your 
fold muft cover fomewhat unfeen. Pcacbam on Drawing. 

Diaphane'ity. n.f [from Tranfparency; pel. 

lucidncfs ; power of tranfmitting light. 

Becaufc the outward coat of the eye ought to be pellucid, 
to tranfmit the light, which, if the eyes (hould always Hand 
open, would be apt to grow dry and ihrink, and lofe their 
diaphaneity ; therefore are the eyelids fo contrived as often to 
wink, that lb they may, as it were, glaze and varnilh them 
over with the moifture they contain. Ray on the Creatim. 

Diapha'nick. adj. [»Y« and ©a»c>. ] Tranfparent; pellucid; 
having the power to tranfmit light. 

Air is an element fuperior, and lighter than water, 
through whofe vaft, open, fubtile, diaphar.ick , or tranfparent 
body, the light, afterwards created, cauly tranfpired. 

Raleigh's Hijloiy of the World. 

DIA'PHANOUS. adj. [j.x and £»»*.] Tranfparent; clear; 
tranflucent ; pellucid ; capable to tranfmit light. 

Ariftotlc callcth light a quality inherent, or clearing to a 
diaphanous body. Raleigh's Hijlory of the World. 

When he had taken off the infedt, he found in the leaf 
very little and diaphanous eggs, exactly like to thofe which yet 
remained in the tubes of the fly’s womb. Ray on the Creation. 

Diaphor e'tick. adj. [ft* Sudorifick; promoting! 
diaphorefis or perfpiration ; caufing fwcat. 

Diaphoreticks , or promoters of perfpiration, help the organs 
of digeftion, bccaufe the attenuation of the aliment make it 
perfpirable. Arbutbnot on A. intents. 

A diaphcretick medicine, or a fudorifick, is fomething that 
will provoke fwcat ing. /Putts. 

Dl'APHRACM. n.f. [steepen-/ ft*.] 

1. The midriff which divides the upper cavity of the body from 
the lower. 

2. Any divifion or partition which divides a hollow body'. 

It confifts of a fafciculus of bodies, round, about one fixth 
of an inch in diameter, hollow, and parted into numerous cells 
by means of diaphragms , thick fet throughout the whole length 
of the body. IVoodward on Fojftls. 

DIARRHOEA, n.f A flux of the belly, whereby 

a perfon frequently goes to ftool, and is cured either by 
purging off the caufe, or reftringing the bowels. Quincy. 
During his diarrhoea I healed up the fontanels. Jlijeman. 

Diarrhoe'tick. adj. [from diarrhoea.] Promoting the flux 
of the belly ; folutive ; purgative. . 

Millet is diarrhcetick , clcanfing, and ufeful in difeafes of 
the kidneys. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Di'ary. n.f [ diarium , Latin.] An account of the tran - 
actions, accidents, and obfervations of every day ; a journal. 

In fea-voyages, where there is nothing to be feen but Kf 
and fca, men make diaries ; but in land-travel, wherein o 
much is to be obferved, they omit it. Bacon, bjfay 

I go on in my intended diary. Tatter, ■ ■ 

Dia'sTOLE. n.f. [AarsE.] . . . 

1. A figure in rhetorick, by which a fhortfy liable is. ina e i0n a* 

2. The dilation of the heart. _ . , 

The fyftole feems to refcmblc the forcible bending 0 
fpring, and the diaflole its flying out again to its natura ate. 

1 05 J Ray on the Creation. 

Dia'style. [h* and a pillar.] A fort of edifice "hj- r * 

the pillars, ftand at fuch a diftancc from one another, til- 
th ree diameters of their thickncfs are allowed for mtcrcou^ 

niation. . • 

Diate'sseron. n.f [of o.d and Tiemga, four.] ' “ ‘ 
val in mufick, compofcd of one gi eater tone, one J 
one greater femi-tonc ; its proportion bemg^as 

apCft )latris. 

Diato'nick. [of hurirUh. ] The ordinary fort of n 1 
which proceeds by' different tones, either in 


and 

three. 


greater 

It is called, in mulical compoiition. 


fort of 

afeending or 

defeending- 
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defending. It contains only the two greater arid leffer tones, 
and the greater femi-tone. _ Harris. 

Diaze'ntick Ttme. [of Jla and <yyr/[u.] In the ancient Greek 
mufick, disjoined two fourths, one on each fide of it ; and 
which being joined to either, made a fifth. 'I his is, in our 
mufick, from A to B. 

They allowed to this diazentick tone, which is our I.a, Mi, 
the proportion of nine to eight, as being the unalterable dif- 
ference of the fifth and four h. Harris. 

Di'bble. n.f [from dipfrl, Dutch, a {harp point, Skinner-, 
from dabble , Junius.] A fmall fpade ; a pointed inftrument 
with which the gardeners make holes for planting. 

Dica'city. n.f. [ dicacitas , Lat.J Pertnefs; faucinefs. Didt. 
Di'bstone. n.f A little ftone which children throw at an- 
other ftone. 

I have feen little girls excrcife whole hours together, and 
take abundance of pains to be expert at ddjlones , as they call 
it. Locke. 

DICE. n.f. The plural of die. See Die; 

It is above a hundred to one againft any particular throw; that 
you do not caft any given fet of faces with four cubical dice ; 
becaufc there are fo many fevcral combinations of the fix faces 
of lour dice : now, after you have caft all the trials but one, 
it is ftill as much odds at the lall remaining time, as it was at 
the firft. Bentley's Sermons. 

To Dice. v. n. [from the noun.] To game with dice. 

I was as virtuoufly given as a gentleman need to be ; vir- 
tuous enough ; fwore little; diced not above feven times a 
week; went to a bawdy-houfc not above once in a -quarter 
of an hour. Shakefpe.tre’s Henry IV. p. i. 

Dice-box. n f [ dice and box.] The box from which the dice 
»rc thrown. 

What would you fay, fliould you fee the fparkler fhaking 
her elbow for a whole night together, and thumping the tabic 
with a dice-box ? Addifon's Guardian, N°, 120. 

Di'cer. n.f. [from dice.] A player at dice ; a gamefter. 

They make marriage vows 

As falfe as dicers oaths. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

Dich. adj. This word feems corrupted from dit for do it. 

Rich men fin, and 1 eat root: 

Much good dich thy good heart, Apemantus. Shakef. Tnnon. 
Dicho'tomy. n.f. [ ] Diftribution of ideas by 

pairs. 

Some perfons havedifturbed the order of nature, and abufed 
their readers by an affeftation of dichotomies, Dichotomies, 
fevens, twelves, &c. Let the nature of the fuhjcdt, confidcrcd 
together with the defign which you have in view, always de- 
termine the number of parts into which you divide it. Watts. 
Di'ckens. A kind of adverbial exclamation, importing, as it 
feems, much the fame with the devil ; but I know not whence 
derived. 

Where had you this pretty weathercock ? 

— I cannot tell what the dickens his name is my hufband had 
him of. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

What a dickens does he mean by a trivial fum ? 

But han’t you found it, fir ? Congreve's Old Batchelor. 

Di'c h r R of Leather, n.f. [dicra, low Latin.] Ten hides. Didt. 
lo DI'C 1 ATE. v. a. [ditto, Latin ] To deliver to another 
with authority ; to declare with confidence. 

The fpoils of elephants the roofs inlay, 

And ftudded amber darts a golden ray ; 

Such, and not nobler, in the realms above. 

My wonder dictates is the dome of Jove. Pope's Odyffey. 
Whatfocvcr is dictated to us by God himfelf, or by men 
who arc divinely infpired, muft be believed with full aflu- 
ra ' lcc ' . Watts's Logiek. 

Di c 1 ate. n.J. [dictation, Latin-.] Rule or maxim delivered 
with authority; prefeription ; prefeript. 

Others caft about for new difeovtries, and to feek in their 
own thoughts for thofe right helps of art which will fcarcc be 
found, T fear, by thole who fervilcly confine themfelves to the 
dictates of others. Locke. 

I credit what the Grecian dictates fay. 

And Samian founds o’er Scota’s hills convey. Prior. 

1 lien let this dictate of my love prevail ; 

Inftant, to foreign realms prepare to fail. 

To learn your father’s fortunes. Pope's Odyffey , b. i. 

Dictation. n.J. [from dictate.] The a£t or practice of 
dictating or preferring. ry.n 

DICTATOR, n.f. [Latin ] 

A magiflrate of Rome made in times of exigence and diftrefs, 
and inverted with abfolutc authority. 

Kind dictators made, when they came home. 

Their vanquifh’d foes free citizens of Rome. Waller. 

Julius with honour tarn d Rome’s foreign foes; 

But patriots fell, ere the dictator rofe. ° Prior. 

2. One inverted with abfolutc authority. 

Unanimous they all commit the care. 

And management of this main enterprize, 

To him their great dictator. Miltons Paradife Regain'd, b. i. 

3. (Jnc whofe credit or authority enables him to dire <3 the con- 
duct or opinion of others. 
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Nor is it a fmall power it gives one man over another, ttf 
have the authority to be the dictator of principles, and teacher 
of unqucftionable truths. Locke. 

That riches, honours, and outward fplendour, fhould let 
up perfons for dictators to all the reft of mankind, is a moft 
fhameful iqvafion of the right of our underftanding. Watts. 

Dictatorial, adj. [from dictator.] Authoritative; confi 
dent ; dogmatical ; overbearing. 

A young academick often dwells upon a journal, or an ob- 
fervator that treats of trade and politicks in a dictatorial 
ftyle, and is lavifli in tliepraife of the author. Watts. 

Dictatorship, n.f [from dictator.] 

1; The office of didlator. 

This is the folcmneft title they can confer under the prince 
dem, being indeed a kind of dictatorjhip. tFotton. 

2. Authority ; infolent confidence. 

This is that perpetual didtatorfnp which is exercifed by 
Lucretius, though often in the wrong. Dryden. 

Dicta'ture. n.f [didlatura, Latin.] The office of a dela- 
tor ; diclatorfhip. Diet. 

Di'ction. n.f [diction, French; diflio, Latin.] Stile; lan- 
guage ; expreffion. 

There appears in every part of his diStion , or expreffion, 
a kind of noble and bold purity. Dryden. 

Dictionary, n.f. [diftionarium, Latin.] A book contain- 
ing the words of any language in alphabetical order, with 
explanations of their meaning ; a lexicon ; a vocabulary ; a 
word-book. 

Some have delivered the polity of fpirits, and left an ac- 
count that they ftand in awe of charms, fpells, and conjura- 
tions ; that they are afraid of letters and characters, notes 
and dafhes, which, fet together, do fignify nothing ; and not 
only in the didiionary of man, but in the fubtler vocabulary of 
fataq. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. i. c. 10. 

Is it fuch a horrible fault to tranflate fimulacra images ? I fee 
what a good thing it is to have a good catholick dictionary. Still. 

An army, or a parliament, is a collection of men ; a dic- 
tionary, or nomenclature, is a collection of words. PVutts. 

Did. of do. [bib, Saxon.] 

1 . The preterite of do. 

Thou can’ll not fay I did it. Sbakefpeare. 

What did that greatnefs in a woman’s mind ? 

Ill lodg’d and weak to aCl what it defign’d. Dryd. Aureng-z. 

2. The fign of the preter- imperfcCt tenfe, or perfect. 

When did his pen on learning fix a brand. 

Or rail at arts he did not underltand. Dryden. 

3. It is fometimes ufed emphatically ; as, I did really love him. 

Dida’ctical. 7 adj . [^^a*7>ji:'S-.] Preceptive; giving precepts : 

Dida'ctick. J as a didadtick poem is a poem that gives rules 

for fome art ; as the Georgicks. 

The means ufed to this purpofe are partly didadlical , and 
partly protreptical, demon!! rating the truth of the golpel ; and 
then urging the profeflors of thofe truths to be ftedfaft in the 


Ward on Infidelity. 
that dives into the 


Preceptive; didaCtick; 


faith, and to beware of infidelity. 

Di'daprer, n.f [from dip. ] A bird 
water. | 

DlDA'sCALICK. adj. [Mxo-xxSmk^.. ] 
giving precepts in fome art. 

I found it neceffary to form fome ftory, and give a kind of 
body to the poem : under what fpecies it may be compre- 
hended, whether didafcalick or hcroick, I leave to the judg- 
ment of the criticks. Prior. 

I o Di'dder. v. a. [ diddern , Teut. zlttern. Germ.] To quake 
with cold ; to fhiver. A provincial word. Skinner. 

Didst. The fecond perfon of the preter tenfe of do. See Did. 
Oh laft and bell of Scots ! who did/1 maintain 
7 hy country’s freedom from a foreign reign. Dryden. 
To DIE. v. a. [beaj, Saxon, a colour.] To tinge; to colour; 
to flam. 

So much of death her thoughts 
Had entertain d, as dy’d her cheeks with pale. Milt. P. L. 

All white, a virgin faint (he fought the Ikies ; 
l or marriage, though it fullies not, it dies. Dryden. 

• n.f. [from the verb.] Colour ; tinClure ; {lain; hue acquired. 
It will help me nothing 

To plead mine innocence; for that die is on me. 

Which makes my whit’ft part black. Sbake/p. 1-Ienry VIII. 
We have dainty works of feathers of wonderful' luftre, 
excellent dies, and many. Bacon’s New Atlantis. 

Uarknefs we fee emerges into light. 

And fhining funs defeend to fable night: 

Lv n heav’11 itfelf receives another die, 

W hen weary’d animals in flumbers lie 
C )f midnight eafe ; another, when the gray 
Of morn preludes the fplendor of the day. Dry deeds Fables. 
It is very fmprifing to lee the images of the mind rtamped 
upon the afpea ; to fee the checks take the die of the paffions 
and appear in all the colours and complexions of thought. ’ 

p.. , . CoII Fr of the Afpedl. 
Firft this 

bhc fends on earth ; then that of deeper die 
Steals foft behind. Thmpfn's Summer, l. ,685. 

T. 


Die 
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To Die. v. n. [beabian, Saxon. ] 

1. To lofe life ; to expire; to pafs into another (late of 
exiftence. 

1 hou do ft kill me with thy unkind fallhood ; and it grieves 
me not to die, but it grieves me that thou art the murtherer. 

. . Sidney. 

Nor did the third his conqucfts long furvive. 

Dying ere fcarce he had begun to live. Addif Ovid. Metam. 

Oh let me live my own, and die fo too 1 
To live and die is all I have to do ? Pope’s EpiJUcs. 

2. To perifli by violence or difeafe. 

1 he dira only ferved to confirm him in his firft opinion, 
that it was his deftiny to die in the enfuing combat. Dryden. 

Talk not of life or ranfom, he replies, 

Patroclus dead, whoever meets me, dies: 

In vain a Angle Trojan fucs for grace ; 

But leaft the ions of Priam’s hateful race : 

Die then, my friend ! what boots it to deplore ! 

1 he great, the good Patroclus is no more ! 

He, far thy better, was foredoom’d to die-. 

And thou, doft thou, bewail mortality. Pope’s Horn. Iliad. 

3 - It has by before an inftrument of death. 

4. Of before a difeafe. 

I hey often come into the world clear, and with the ap- 
pearance of found bodies ; which, notwithftanding, have 
been infeCtcd with difeafe, and have died of it, or at leaft 
have been very infirm. JVifeman's Surgery. 

5. For commonly before a privative, and of before a pofitive 
caufc. 

At firft fhc ftartles, then (lie ftands amaz’d ; 

At laft with terror flic from thence doth fly, 

And loaths the wat’ry glafs wherein fhe gaz’d. 

And fliuns itftill, although for thirft the die. Davies. 

He in the loaden vineyard dies for thirft. Addif on. 

Hipparchus being paflionately fond of his own wife, who 
was enamoured of Bathyllus, leaped and died of his fall. Addif. 

6. To be punifhed with death. 

If I die for it, as no lefs is threatened me, the king my old 
mafter muft be relieved. _ Shakefp. King Lear. 

What is the love of our neighbour ? 

■ — The valuing him as the image of God, one for whom 
Chrift died. Hammond’ s Pratt. Catecb. 

7. To be loft ; to perifh ; to come to nothing. 

How now, my lord, why do you keep alone ? 

Of forrieft fancies your companion making, 

Ufmgthofe thoughts which fhould indeed have died 
With them they think on. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

If any fovereignty, on account of his property, had been 
■vefted in Adam, which in truth there was not, it would have 
died with him. Locke. 

Whatever pleafure any man may take in fpreading whifpers, 
he will find greater fatisfaclion by letting the fecret die within 
his own breaft. Spettator , N°. 595. 

8. To fink ; to faint. 

His heart died within him, and he became as a ftone. 1 Sa. 

9. [In theology.] To perifli evcrlaftingly. 

So long as God llia.ll live, fo long fhall the damned die. 

Hakewcll on Providence. 
To languifh with pleafure or tendernefs. 

To founds of heav’nly harps (he dies away. 

And melts in vifions of eternal day. Pope’s Eloi. to Abelard. 
To vaiiifh. 

This battle fares like to the morning’s war. 

When dying clouds contend with growing light. Sh. H. VI. 
The fmaller ftains and blvmifbcs may die away and difap- 
pear, amidft the brightnefs that furrounds them ; but a blot of 
a deeper nature calls a Ihade on all the other beauties, and 
darkens the whole character. Addifon’s Spettator, N 1 . 256. 
12. [In the ftile of lovers.] To languifh with affection. 


IO 


II 


The young men acknowledged in love-letters, that 
died for Rebecca. 


Tatter , N c 
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To wither as a vegetable. 
Except a corn of wheat fall 
abideth alone ; but if it die, it 


they 

110. 


it 


into the ground, and die, 
bringeth forth much fruit. 

John xii. 25. 

14. To grow vapid, as liquor. 

Die. n.f. pi. dice, [de, French; dis, Welfh.] 

1. A fmall cube, marked on its laces with numbers from one to 
fix, which gamefters throw in play. 

Keep a samefter from the dice,, and a good ftudent from his 
book, and it is wonderful. Shakefp. Ma ry H'lvcs of JVindfor. 
I have fet my life upon a call, 

And I will ftand the hazard of the die. Shakef Richard III. 
He knows which way the lot and the die (ball fall, as per- 
fectly as if they were already call. South's Sermons. 

2. Hazard ; chance ; 

Eftibons his cruel hand Sir Guyon ftaid, 

Temp’ ring the pallion with advifement flow, 

And muft’ring might on enemy difmay’d ; 

For th’ equal die of war he well did know. Fairy Queen. 
So both to battle fierce arranged arc ; 
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In whiph his harder fortune was to fall 
Under my fpear : fuch is the die of war. Fairy Queen b ' 
Thine is the adventure, thine the victory ; 

Well has thy fortune turn’d the die for thee. Dr 1 den's Fui 
3. Any cubick body. " b eu 

Die. n.f. plur .dies. The ftamp ufed in coinage. 

There have been fuch variety of dies made ufe of hv 
Wood in ftamping his money, that it makes the difeoverv of 
counterfeits more difficult. s f 

Di'er. n.f. [from die.] One who follows the trade of 
one who dies cloaths. > 

The fleece, that has been by the dier ftain’d. 

Never again its native whitenefs gain’d. IValtcr 

There were fome of very low rank and profeflions, who 
acquired great eftates : coblers, dier;, and fhoemakers gave 
public k fhows to the people. Arbutbnot on (Aim 

DI'ET . n.f [ diaeta , low Latin ; o.aira. ] 

1. Food; provifions for the mouth ; victuals. 

They cared for no other delicacy of fare, or curiofity of 
diet , than to maintain life. Raleigh’s Hifhry of the He or Id 

Time may come, when mpn 
With angels may participate ; and find 
No inconvenient diet, nor too light fare. Milt. Par. Loji. 
No part of diet, in any feafon, is fo healthful, fo natural, 
and fo agreeable to the ftomach, as good and wcll-ripcned 

fruils ; Temple. 

Milk appears to be a proper diet for human bodies, where 
acrimony is to be purged or avoided ; but not fo proper where 
the canals are obftructed, it being void of all faline quality. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. Food regulated by the rules of medicine, for the prevention 
or cure of any difeafe. 

I commend rather fome diet for certain feafons, than fre- 
quent ufe of phyfick ; for thofc diets alter the body more, and 
trouble it lefs. Bacon, Effay 31. 

I reftrained myfelf to fo regular a diet , as to eat flelh but 
once a day, and little at a time, without fait or vinegar. Temp. 
7 ’oDi'et. v. a: [from the noun.] 

1. 'l’o feed by the rules of medicine. 

She diets him with falling every day. 

The fwelling of his wounds to mitigate, 

And made him pray both eafly and eke late. Fairy Queer,, 
Shew a while like fearful war. 

To diet rank minds fick of happinefs. 

And purge th’ obftructions, which begin to flop 
Our very veins of life. Shakcfpeare' s Henry IV. p 

He was not taken well ; he had not din’d : 

The veins unfill’d, our blood is cold ; and then 
Wepowt upon the morning, are unapt 
T o give or to forgive ; but when we’ve fluff’d 
Thefe pipes, and thefe conveyances of blood. 

With wine and feeding, we have fuppler fouls 
Than in our prieftlike falls ; therefore I’ll watch him 
’Till he be dieted to my requeft. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

I will attend my huiband, be his nurfe. 

Diet his ficknefs ; for it is my office. Shakefp. Can. of Err. 

Henceforth my early care 
Shall ’tend thee, and the fertile burden eafe 
’Till dieted by thee, I grow mature 
In knowledge as thcg<>ds, who all things know. Milt. P ■ L. 
We have lived upon expedients, of which no country had 
lefs occafioh : we have dieted a healthy body into a confump- 
tion, by plying it with phyfick inftead of food. Swift. 

2. To give food to. 

I’m partly led to diet my revenge. 

For that I do fufpeCt the lufty Moor 

Hath leapt into my feat. Shakef pear e's Othello. 

3. To board ; to fupply with diet. 

To Di'et. v. n. 

1. To eat by rules of phyfick. 

2. ,To cat ; to feed. 

I join with thee calm peace and quiet ; 

Spare fall, that oft with gods doth diet. Hinton. 

Diet-drink, n f. [diet and drink.] Medicated liquors; dnn 
brewed with medicinal ingredients. 

The obfervation will do that better than the lady s “* ‘ 
drinks, or apothecary’s medicines. c ‘ 

Di'et. n.f. [from dies, an appointed day, Skinner: from ie> 
old German word fignifying a multitude, Junius . J n 


u, 


an 


aftembly of princes or eftates. . 

An emperour in title without territory, who can 
thing of importance but by a diet, or affcmbly of t e c 
of many free princes, ccclefiaftical and temporal. u o . 

Di'etary. adj. [ from diet. ] Pertaining to the ru “ _ 

D i'eter. n.f. [from diet.] One who preferibes rules for eat- 
ing; one who prepares food by medicinal rules. 

He fauc’d our broth as Juno had been fick. 

And he her dieter. Shakefpeatcs I.- 

Diete'tical. I n.f. [a'-aiTn'ratii'.] Relating to diet ; | . 

Diete'tick. i to the medicinal cautions about the u e 


H« 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Languag 
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He received no other counfcl than to refrain from cold 
drink, which was but a dietetical caution, and fuch as, with- 
out a iournev to ATculapius, culinary prefcnption might 
have been afforded: Brown’s Vulgar Errmrs, b. 1. 

This book was received by the publick with the refpcct 
that was due to the importance of its contents: it became the 
fubieCt of convcrfation, and produced even feCts in the dictctick 
philofophy. _ Arbuthnot on Aliments , Prcf 

To DFFFER. v. n. [differo, Latin.] 

To be diftinguifhed from ; to have properties and qualities 
not the fame with thofeof another perfon or thing. 

If the pipe be a little wet on the infide, it will make a dif- 
fering found from the fame pipe dry. bacon s A atui al HJlcry. 
Thy prejudices, Syphax, wont difeern 
What virtues grow from ignorance and choice. 

Nor how the hero differs from the brute. Addfon s Cato. 
The feveral parts of the fame animal differ in their qua- 
litics. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. To contend ; to be at variance. 

A man that is of judgment and underftanding fhall fome- 
times hear ignorant men differ, and know well within himfelt 
that thofe which fo differ mean one thing, and yet they them- 
fdves never agree. . bacon s EJJays. 

There are certain meafures to be kept, which may leave a 
tendency rather to gain than to irritate thofc who differ with 
you in their fentiments. Addif on's bretholder, N-. 19. 

Here uncontroll’d you may in judgment fit ; 

We’ll never differ with a crowded pit. Rowe. 

Others differ with me about the truth and reality ol thefe 
fpeculations. Cheyne s Phil. Princ. 

3. To be of a contrary opinion. 

In things purely fpeculativc, as thefe are, and no ingre- 
dients of our faith, it is tree to uiffer from one another in our 
opinions and fentiments. t urnet s Theory of the Earth. 

Difference, n.f. [ differentia , Latin.] 

1 . State of being di'ltinCt from fomething ; contrariety to identity'. 

Where the faith of the holy church is one, a difference be- 
tween cuftoms of the church doth no harm. Hooker, b. iv. 

2. The quality by which one differs from another. 

This nobility, or difference from the vulgar, was not in the 
beginning given to the fucceflion of blood, but to the fuccef- 
fion of virtue. Raleigh's Hi/lory of the IVofld. 

Thus born alike, from virtue firft began 
The difference that diflinguifh’d man from man : 

He claim’d no title from defeent of blood, 

But that which made him noble, made him good. Dryden. 
Though it be oifeful to difeern every variety that is to be 
found in nature, yet it is not convenient to conftder every 
' difference that is in things, and divide them into diftinCt claffes, 
under every fuch difference. Locke. 

3. The difproportion between one thing and another caufed by 
the qualities of each. 

You (hall Ice great difference betwixt our Bohemia and your 
Sicilia. Shakcfptare' s l Vinter s Tale. 

Oh the ftrange difference of man and man ! 

To thee a woman’s fervices are due ; 

My fool ufurps my body. ShakeJ'peare' s King Lear. 

Here might be fecn a great difference between men p radii led 
to fight, and men accuftomed only to fpoil. ■ Hayward, 

4. Difpute; debate; quarrel; controvcrfy. 

What was the difference ? 

It was a contention in publick. Shakef. Cymheline. 

He is weary of his life that hath a difference with any of 
them, and will walk abroad after daylight. Sandyr. 

5. Diftinciion. 

Our conftitution, under a good adminiftration, docs not 
only make a difference between the guilty and the innocent, 
but, even among the guilty, between fuch as arc more or lefs 
criminal. Addifon's Freeholder, N°. 31. 

i Nothing could have fallen out more unluckily than that 
there lhould be fuch differences among them, about that which 
they pretend to be the only means of ending differences. Tillotf. 

6. Point in queftion ; ground of controvcrfy. 

Arc you acquainted with the difference. 

That holds this prefent queftion in the court ? Shakefpeare. 

7. A logical diftinCtioil. 

Some are never without a difference, and commonly, by 
amufing men with a fuhtilty, blanch the matter. Bacon’s Effuys. 

8. Evidences of diltinCtion ; differential marks. 

• Henry had the title of fovereign, yet did not put thofe 
thin * in execution which are the true marks and differences of 
fovereignty. Davies. 

To Di fference, v. a. [from the noun.] To caufc 4 dif- 
ference ; to make one thing not the fame as another. 

Mott arc apt to feck all the differences of letters in thofe 
artiuulating motions ; whereas feveral combinations of letters 
are framed by die very fame motions of thofe organs, which 
are commonly obferved , and arc differenced by other concur- 
rent caufes. Holder’s Elements of Speech. 

Grafs differ enceth a civil and well cultivated region from a 
barren and dcfolate wildernefs. Ray on the Creation. 

Vol. I. 
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Wc fee nothing that differences the courage of Mneftheus 
from that of Scrgefthus. Pope * Effay on Homer. 

Different, adj. [Irom differ.] 

1. DiftinCt; not the fame. 

Happinefs confifts in things which produce pleafure, and, in 
the abience of thofe, which caufc any pain : now thefe, to 
different men, are very different things. bo.ke. 

There arc covered galleries that lead from the palace to 
five different churches. Addijun on Italy. 

2. Of many contrary qualities. 

'Fhc Britons change 

Sweet native home for unaccuftom d air. 

And other climes, where different food and foil 
Portend diftempers. Phi, Ups. 

3. Unlike ; diffimilar. 

Neither the lhape of faces, nor the age, nor the colour, 
ouoht to be alike in all figures, any more than the hair; be- 
cause men are as different from each other, as the regions m 
which they arc born arc different . Dryden s Duftefnoy. 

Differential Method, is applied to the doCtrine of inhniteh- 
mals, or infinitely fmall quantities, called the arithmctick of 
fluxions ; about the invention ol which there has been a con- 
teft between Leibnitz and Sir llaac Newton. It coniifts 
in defeending from whole quantities to their infinitely fmall 
differences, and comparing together thefe infinitely fmall dif- 
ferences, of what kind foever they be : and from thence it 
takes the name of the differential calculus, or analyfis of in- 
finitefimals. Hafris. 

Differently, adv. [from different.] In a different manner. 
He may confider how differently lie is affected by the lame 
thought, which prefents. itfelf in a great writer, from what he 
is when he finds it delivered by a perfon of an ordinary genius. 

Addions Spettator. N°. 4' 9. 
D'ifferincly. adv. [from differing.] in a different manner. 
Such protuberant and concave parts of a furfacc may remit 
the light fo differing')', as to vary a colour. Boyle. 

DI'FFICIL. adj. [ difficilis , Latin.] 

1. Difficult; hard; uot eafy ; not obvious. Little ufed. 

That that fhould give motion to an unwieldy bulk, which 
itfelf hath neither bulk nor motion, is of as difficit apprehen - 
fion as any myftery in nature. Glanu. Scepf. c. 4. 

Latin was not more dijfcil. 

Than to a blackbird ’cis to whiffle. Hudibras . 

2. Scrupulous ; hard to be perfuaded. 

The cardinal finding the pope diffcil in granting the difpen- 
fation, doth ufe it •'as a principal argument, concerning the 
king’s merit towards that fee, that he had touched none of 
thofe deniers which had been levied by popes in England. Bac. 
Di'fficilness. n.f [from diff.il.] Difficulty to be perfuaded; 
incompliance; impracticability. 

There be that in their nature do not affcCl the good of 
others : the lighter fort of malignity turneth but to a crofihefs, 
or frowardnels, or aptnefs to oppofe, or dffcilnefs , or the like ; 
but the deeper fort, to envy and mere milchief. Bacon’s Effays. 
DIFFICULT, adj. [difficilis, Latin ] 

1 . Hard ; not cafy ; not facil. 

It is difficult in the eyes of this people. Zachar. 

2 . Troublefome; vexatious. 

3. Hard to pleafe ; peevifh ; morofe. 

Difficultly, adv. [ from difficult ] Hardly; with difficulty. 
A man who has always indulged himfelf in the full enjoy- 
ment of his ftation, will difficultly be perfuaded to think any 
methods unjuft that offer to continue it. Rogers's Sermons. 
Difficulty, n.f [ from dffindt ; difficult}, French.] 

1. Hardnefs; contrariety to eafinefs or facility. 

7 ’he religion which, by this covenant, wc engage ourfelves 
to obferve, is a work of labour and difficulty ; a fervice that 
requires our greateft care and attention to the difeharge of 
it. Rogers, Serm. 13. 

2. That which is hard to accomplifh ; that which is not cafy. 

They miftake difficulties for impoffibilities : a pernicious 
miftake certainly ; and the more pernicious, for that men arc 
fcldom convinced of it, ’till their convictions do them no 
g°°d. South’s Sermons. 

3. Diftrefs ; oppofition. 

Thus, by degrees, he rofe to Jove’s imperial feat : 

Thus difficulties prove a foul legitimately great. Dryden. 

4. Perplexity in affairs ; unealincfs of circumftanccs. 

They lie at prefent under fume difficulties, by reafon of the 
emperor’s difpleafure, who has forbidden the importation of 
their manufactures. Addifon on Italy. 

5. Objection ; cavil. 

Men fhould confider, that raifing difficulties concerning the 
myfteries in religion, cannot make them more wife, learned, 
or virtuous. Swift. 

To DIFFI'DE. V n. [dffidc, Latin.] To diftruft; to have 

no confidence in. 

With hope and fear 
The woman did thi^ new folution hear : 

The man dffides in his own augury. 

And doubts the gods. Dryden. 

^ X DFffidence. 
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Diftruft ; want of confi- 


Di'ffidence. n.f. [from dffide.) 
ilcnce ; timidity. 

No man almoft thought himfelf fccure, and men durft fcarce 
commune or talk one with another ; but there was a general 
diffidence every where. Bacon's Henry V II. 

You have brought fcandal 
To Ifrael, diffidence of God, and doubt 
In feeble hearts, propenfe enough beforg 
To waver ' Milton's Agorifies. 

Jf the evidence of its being, or that this is its true fenfe, 
be only on probable proofs, our afient can reach no higher 
than an a flu ranee or diffidence , arifrng from the more or° lefs 
apparent probability of the proofs. Locke. 

13 c filent always, when you doubt your fenfe; 

And fpeak, though fure, with feeming diffidence. Pope. 
Whatfoevcr athei'fts think on, or whatfoever they look on, all 
do adminifter fome rcafons for fufpicion and diffidence, leaf! 
poflibly they may be in the wrong; and then it is a fearful 
thing to fall into the hands of the living God Bentley's Serin. 

Diffident, adj. [from dijjuic.) Not confident; not certain; 
diftrurtful. 

I am not fo confident of my own fufficiency as not willing- 
ly to admit the counfel of others ; but yet I am not fo diffident 
of myfelf, as brutilhly to fubmit to any man’s dictates. K.Charles, 
Be not diffident 

Of wifdom ; fhedeferts thee not, if thou 
Difinifs not her, when mod thou need’ll her nigh. Milton. 
1 was really fo diffident of it, as to let it lie by me thefe two 
years, juft as you now fee it. Pope. 

Pliny fpeaks of the Seres, the fame people with the Chincfe, 
as being very lhy and diffident in their manner of dealing. 

Arbuthnot. 

Diftrefs makes the humble heart diffident. Ciariffa. 

fo DIFhFND. v a. [dffindo, Latin.] To cleave in two ; 
to fplit. Diet. 

DtrFi'siON. n.f. [ diffiffio , Latin.] The act of cleaving or 
fplitiing. Disi. 

Diffl A'tioN. n.f. [ dffiarc , Latin.] The a£l of fcattering 
with a blurt of wind. Dili. 

Di'ffluence. i n.f. [from diffiuo, Latin.] The quality of 

Di'ffluenc v, J falling away on all fides ; the cffcdl of fluidi- 
ty ; the contrary to confiftcncy. 

Ice is water congealed by the frigidity of the air, whereby 
it acquireth no new form ; but rather a confidence or deter- 
mination of its dijjitiency, and omitteth not its efi'encc, but 
condition of fluidity. Brown s Vulgar Errours , L. ii. c i. 

Di'ffluent. adj. [dffiucns, Latin.] Plowing every way; 
not confident ; not fixed. 

DI'FFORM. adj. [from forma, Latin.] Contrary to uniform ; 
having parts of different ftrudlurc ; diflimilar; unlike; irre- 
gular ; as a difform flower, one of which the leaves are unlike 
each other. 

The unequal refractions of difform rays proceed not from 
any contingent irregularities ; fuch as arc veins, an uneven 
polifli, or fortuitous pofition of the pores of glafs. Newton. 

Diffo'rmity. n.f [from difform.] Diverfity of form ; irre- 
gularity; diflimilitude. 

While they murmur againft the prefent difpofure of things, 
they reft not in their eftablifticd natures; but defire in them a 
difformity from the primitive rule, and the idea of that mind, 
that formed all things heft, llnwn't Vulgar Errours, b.i. c. i i. 

Diffra'nchisemont. n.f. [Jranchife, French.] The ad of 
taking away the privileges of a c : ty. 

To DIFFU'SE. v. a. [ dffufus , Latin.] 

1. To pour out upon a plane, fo that the liquor may run every 
way. 

When thefe waters began to rife at firft, long before they 
could fwell to the height of the mountains, they would d ffufe 
thcmfelves every way. Burnet's Theory if the Earth. 

2. To fpread ; to fcatter ; to difperfe. 

Wifdom had ordain’d 
Good out of evil to create ; inftcad 
Of fpirits malign, a better tacc to bring 
Into their vacant room, and thence diffufe 
His good to worlds, and ages, infinite. Milton's Par. Lojl. 
No fed wants iu apoftles to propagate and diffufe it. 

Decay of Piety. 

A chief renown’d in war, 

Whofe race fliall bear aloft die Latian name, 

And through the conquer’d world diffufe our fame. Dryden. 

His eyes diffus'd a venerable grace, 

And charity itfelf was in his face. Dryden' s Good Parfn. 

Diffuse, adj. [dffufus, Latin.] 

1 . Scattered ; widely fpread. 

2. Copious ; not concife. 

Diffu'sed . participial adj. [from diffufe ] This word feems 
to have fignified, in S ha kef pea re's time, the fame as wild, un- 
couth, irregular. 

Let them from forth a fawpit rufti at once. 

With fome diffufed fong. Shakef Merry Wives of JVindfor. 

He grows like favages. 
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To fvvearing and ftern looks, diffus'd attire. 

And every thing that feems unnatural. Shakef. 

“SfiSriSi# t, " ,n ' Thc ** 

Diffusely, adv [from diffufe .] 

1. Widely; extenfivcly. 

2. Copiouffy ; not concifely. 

Dif; u'sioji. n . f . [horn diffufe .) 

i. Difpeifion ; thc ftate of being fcattcred every wav' 

Whereas al. bodies ad either by the communication of th,' 
natures, or by the impreflions and fignaturcs of their motion' 
the difjujton of fpecies \ifiblc fermeth to participate more of 
the former operation, and the fpecics audible ol the latter 

B. icon's Natural flijlory, N°. 260 
A flicet of vqry well fleektd marbled paper did not call 
dillincl colours upon the wall, nor throw its light with an 
equal dijjnfcr . ; but ihi w it' beams, unltained and bright to 
this and that p rt of the wall. Beyle on t.o.ours 

v. Copioufnc/s $ cx ill 1 ranee or ililc. 

Diffu'sive adj. [from eiiffujc ] 

1. Having the quality of fcattering any thing every way. 

Diffufrut of themfclves, whtra-e’er they pafs 
T hey make that warmth in others they export: 

I heir valour v. :. like bodies on a elafs, 

And does its image on their men proj.ct l.'ryd ’nn. Mir 

2. Scattered; difperfed; having the quality of lirffering JifJ 

fufion. ° 

No man is of fo general and dffuftve a luft as to profecute 
lus amours all thc world over. South's Sermons. 

I he liars, no 1 inger overlaid with weight, 

Exert their heads from underneath themafs, 

And upward fhoot and kindle as they pafs, 

And with dffuftve light adorn their heav’nly place. Dryden, 
Cherifli'd with hope, and fed with joy it grows; 

Its cheerful buds their opening bloom difclofe. 

And round the happy foil aijjsjive odour flows. Prior, 

3. Extended ; in full extenfion. 

They are not agreed among themfelves- where infallibility 
is feated; whether in the pope alone, or a council alone, or 
in both together, or in the diffufve body of Chriftians. TiUotf, 
Diffu'sively. adv. [from diffufve.) Widely; extenfivcly; 
every way 

Diffusiveness, n.f [from diffufve.) 

1. Extenfion ; difperiion ; the power of diffufing; thc ftate of 
being diffufed. 

2. Want of concifenefs ; large com pafs of expreffion. 

I he fault that I find with a modern legend, is its d-f 
fufsventfs: you have fometimes the whole fide of a medal over- 
run with it. Addij'on on Ancient Medals. 

T o DIG. v. a. pretcr. dug, or digged ; part. palT. dug, or digged. 
[bic, Saxon, a ditch; dyger, Danifh, to dig.] 

1. To pierce with a fpade. 

'I hen laid he unto me. Son of man, dig now in the wall; 
and when 1 had digged in the wall, 1 beheld a door. Ezck. viii. 8. 

2. To form by digging. 

Seek with heart and mouth to build up thc walks of Jeru- 
falcm, which you have broken down ; and to fill up the mines 
that y ou have digged by craft and lubtletv, to overthrow the 
fame. iVhitgift. 

He built towers in the defert, and digged many wells ; for 
lie had much cattle. 2 Chro. xxw. lu. 

3. 1 o cultivate the ground by turning it with a fpade. 

Thc walls of your garden, without, their furniture, lock ;.s 
ill as thofe of yourhoufe; lb that you cannot dig up your 
garden too often. Temple. 

Be firft to dig the ground, be firft to burn 
The branches lopt. Dryden' s Virg. Georg. ii* 

4. To pierce with a (harp point. 

A rav’nous vulture in his open’d fide. 

Her crooked beak and cruel talons try’d ; 

Still for the growing liver digg'd his breaft. 

The growing liver Hill fuppiy’d thc feall. Dryden s An. 

5. To gain by digging. _ , . 

It is digged out of even thc higheft mountains, and indeed 
all other parts of thc earth contingently and indifferently; as 
the pyrites. IVcodutord. 

Nor was thc ground alone requir’d to bear 
Her annual income to the crooked ftinre ; 

But greedy mortals, rummaging her (fore, 

Digg’d from her entrails firft the precious ore. Dryd Ovid. 
To Dig. v. a. To work with a fpade; to work in making 
holes, or turning the ground. 

They long for death, but it comcth not; and dig) nr it 
more than far hid trcafurcs. J c -‘ V 1, 

They have often dug into lands that are deferibed in ©• 
authors, as the places where fuch particular ftatues or 0 
lifks ftood, and have fcldom failed of fuccefs in their purfims. 

Addifon' s Tr cross. 

To Dig up. v. a. To throw up that which Is covered with cartF 
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If I digg'd up thy forefather’s graves, 

And hung their rotten coffins up in chains, 

It would not flake mine ire. Shat. H. VL 

Di'gerent. adj. [digerens, Latin.] That which has thc power 
of digefting, or caufing digeftion. Dit 7 . 

Dice'st. n.f [digcjla, Latin.] Thc pandcdl of the civil law, 
containing thc opinions of thc ancient lawyers. 

I had a purpofe to make a particular digejl, or recompile- 
mentof thc laws of mine own nation. Bacon. 

Laws in the digejl fhew that the Romans applied them- 
felvcs to trade Arbuthnot on Coins. 

To DIGE ST, v. a. [digero, dige/lum, Latin.] 

j. To diftribute into various clafles or repofitorics ; to range or 
difpofc methodically'. 

2. To concodt in the ftomach, fo as that the various particles of 
food may be applied to their proper ufc. 

If little faults, proceeding on diftemper. 

Shall not be wink’d at, how fliall we ftrctch our ey'c, 

When capital crimes, chew’d, (wallow’d, and digefted. 
Appear. Shakefpeare s henry V. 

Each then has organs to digejl his food ; 

One to beget, and one receive the brood. Prior. 

3. To foften by heat, as in a boiler, or in a dunghil : a che- 
mical term. 

4. To range methodically in the mind; to apply knowledge by 
meditation to its proper ufe. 

A few chofcn friends, who fometimes deign 
To blefs my humble roof, with fenfe refin’d. 

Learning digejl ed well. Thomfotis Winter , /. 55c. 

5. To reduce to any plan, feheme, or method. 

Our play 

Leaps o’er the vaunt and firftlingsof thole broils, 

’Ginning i’ th’ middle : (farting thence away. 

To what may be digefted in a play. Shakef 'Broil. andCreffid. 

6. To receive without loathing or repugnance; not to rejedt. 

Firft, let us go to dinner. 

— Nay, let me praife you while 1 have a ftomach. 

— No, pray thee, let it ferve for table talk ; 

'I hen howfoe’er thou fpcak’ft, ’mong other things 
1 fliall digejl. it. Shakefpeare' s Merchant of Venice. 

The plcafance of numbers, that rudenefs and barbarifm 
might the better tafle and digejl the leflons of civility. Pcacham. 

7. To receive and enjoy. 

Cornwal and Albany, 

With my two daughters dowers, digejl the third. Shakefp. 

8. [In chirurgcry.] 'Fo difpofc a wound; to generate pus in 
order to a cure. . 

To Dice'st. v. n. To generate matter as a wound, and tend 
to a cure. 

Dice'ster. n.f [from digejl.) 

1. He that digefts or concerts his food. 

I eoplc that are bilious and fat, rather than lean, arc great 
eaters and id digejltrs. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

2. A ftrong vcflcl or engine, contrived byM. Papin, wherein to 

boil, with a very ftrong heat, any bony fubftances, fo as to 
reduce them into a fluid ftate. jhdncy. 

3* I hut which caufes or ilrengtlicns the concodlive power. 

Rice is of cxcelk lit ufc for all illneflcs of thc ftomach, a 
great reftorer of health, and a great digejl, r. Temple 

Dige'stible. adj [from digejl.] That which is capable of 
being digefted orconcoclcd in the ftomarh. 

1 hofe medicines that purge by ftool enter not into the 
mefentery veins ; but are, at the firft, not cligejlible by .he fto- 
mach, and therefore move immediately downwards to thc 

Bacon s Natural Hijiory, N '. 4?. 

Digestion, n f [from digejl .) 

1. I he act of digefting or concodling food in thc ftomach. 

Now good digejlion wait on appetite. 

And health on both. Shakefpeare s Macbeth. 

Dtgcjhon is a fermentation begun, becaufe there are all the 
rcqiiifitcs of luch a fermentation ; heat, air, and motion : but 
it is not a complete fermentation, becaufe that requires a 
greater time than the continuance of tlm aliment in the fto- 
mach : vegetable putrcfadlion refcinblcs very much animal 
tgejlion. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Quantity of food cannot be determined by mealitrcs and 
weights, or any general Lefli.ui rules; hut muft vary with thc 
vigour or decays of age or of health, and the ufe or difufe of 
air or of exercife, with the changes of appetite ; and then, 
by what every man may find or fufpcdl of the prefent {trench 
or weaknefs of digeftion. Temp/e 

Every morlel to a fatisfied hunger, is only a new labour to 
a tired dsgejlion. South’s Sermons. 

’ 1 preparation of matter by a chemical heat. 

\V c conceive, indeed, that a perfedi good concoflion, or 
sgj.san, or maturation of f >mc* metals, will produce gold. 

Tv . , . Bacon's Batumi HJlory, N w . 327. 

lMa chymtek chance the furnaces prepare, y 

jj'i labour-houfes of thc air, > / 

? Red?,q- ::y Cruje y apOUrs in there. Black more. ) 

3 Of a fchcnie t0 3 lJ “ li thc ** mctllodifin S 3 the maturation 
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The digejlion of the counfels in Swcdsn is made in fenite, 
confifting of forty counfellors, who are generally the greateft 
men. Temple. 

4. The a£tof difpofing a wound to generate matter. 

5. Thcdifpofition of a wound or fore to generate matter. 

Dige'stive. adj. [from digejl.) 

1 . Having tdic power to caufe digeftion, or to ftrengthen thc 
ftomach. 

A chilifadlory menftruum, or a dig five preparation, drawn 
from fpccies or individuals, whole (lomachs peculiarly diffolvc 
lapideous bodies. Brown’s Vulgar Enours, L ii. c. 5 . 

2. Capable by heat to foften and fubdue. 

The earth and fun were in that very fame ftate; the one 
adlivc, piercing, and digcjlive by its heat ; the other paffive, 
receptive, and llored with materials (or fuch a production. 

Hale’s Origin cf AJaftiind. 

3. Confidcrating ; methodifing. 

To bulincfs, ripen’d by digeJBvc thought. 

This future rule is into method btcught. Dryden. 

Dige'stive. n. f [from digejl.) An application which dif* 
pofes a wound to generate matter. 

I drefled it with digc/iives. JfJifcman cf Abfcffes. 

Di'cger. n.J. [from dig J One that opens thc ground with 
a fpade. 

When wc vifited mines, wc have been told by diggers, that 
even when the fley feemed clear, there would fuddenly arile 
a ftcam fo thick, that it would put out their candles. Boyle. 

To Dicht. v a. [hihran, to prepare, to regulate, Faxon.] 
To drefs ; to deck ; to bedeck ; to cmbellifli ; to adorn. 

On his head his dreadful hat h tdight. 

Which rna keth him inviltble to fight. Hubbcrd' sTa'e. 

Let my due feet never fail 
To walk the fttidious cloifters pale. 

And love thc high embowed roof. 

With antick pillar mall}’ proof. 

And lloried windows richly dight. 

Calling a dim religious light. 

Juft fo tile proud in tilting lafs 
Array’d and dighted Hudibras. 

Di'git. n.f [ digitus , Latin.] 

1. Fhe meafure of length containing three fourths of an inch. 

If the inverted tube of mercury be but twenty-five digits 
high, or fomewhat more, the quickfilver will not fall, but 
remain fufpended in the tube, becaufe it cannot prefs the fub- 
jaccnt mercury with fo great a force as doth the incumbent 
cylinder of the air, reaching thence to the top of the atmo- 
fpherc; Boyle's Spring of the Air. 

2. The twelfth part of the diameter of the fun or moon. 

3. Any of the numbers exprefled by fingle figures ; any number 
to ten. 

Not only the number feven and nine, from confederations 
ahflrufe, have been extolled by moil, but all or inoft of other 
digits have been as myflically applauded. Brown’s Vulg. Errours. 

Di'git at e d. adj. [from digitus, Latin.] Branched out into 
divifions like fingcis ; as a digitated leaf is a leaf compofcd of 
many finail leaves. 

For animals muhifidous, or fuch as are digitated, or have 
fcveral divifions in their feet, there are but two that are uni- 
parous ; that is, men and elephants. Brcr.vn's Vulgar Errours. 

Digladia tion. n.f. [digladiatio, Latin.] A combat with 
fwords ; any quarrel or conteft. 

Ariftotle feems purpofely to intend the chcrifhing of con- 
troverfial digladiuthns, by his Own aff’edlion of an intricate 
obfeurity. Glams. Sccpf e. 19. 

Di gnified adj. [from dignify.) Inverted with fome dignity ; 
it is ufed chiefly of thc clergy. 

Abbots are ftiled dignified clerks, as having fome dignity in 

„ the churc! ;- Aylffc's Parergon. 

Dignifica'tion. n.f [from dignify.) 

I grant that where a noble and ancient defeent and merit 
meet in any man, i: is a double dignfication of that perfon. 

To DI’GNIFY. - - «■-- - ■ - • • 1P ? !t0 - n ' sAn Z lcr - 


Milt or, 

Hudibras, p. i. cant. 3* 


thc clergy. 


1 . v. a. [from dignus and flcio, Latin.] 

1. I o advance; to prefer ; to exalt. Ufed chiefly of 1 

2. I o honour; to adorn ; to give luftre. 

Such a day. 

So fought, fo follow’d, and fo fairly won, 

Came not till now to dignify the times, 

Since Cafar’s fortunes ! “ Shakefpeare ’ s Henry IV. 

(Not that wc think us worthy fuch a gueft. 

But your worth will dignify our feaft. Ben. Johnfon's Erffir. 
No turbots dignify my boards ; 

, But gudgeons, flounders, what my Thames affords. Pete 
Dignitary, n.f [from dignas, Latin.] A clergyman ad- 

prieft d t0 f ° me dlgnity J t0 <Cme rank aboVC that of * P ar °chial 

If there be any dignitaries, whofe preferments are per- 
haps not liable to the accufation of fuperfluity, they may 
be pci foils of fuperior merit. 1 -A 

Di'gnity. n.f [dignitas, Latin.] ^ 

1. Rank of elevation. 

Angels arc not any where fpoken fo highly of as our Lord 
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and Saviour Jefus Chrift, and arc not in dignity equal to 
liim. Hooker , b. ii. f. 6. 

2. Grandeur of mien; elevation of afped. 

Some men havd a native dignity , which will procure them 
more regard by a look, than others can obtain by the moft 
imperious commands. Clarijfa. 

4. Advancement ; preferment ; high place. 

Faftcr than fpring-time fhow’rs comes thought on thought. 
And not a thought but thinks on dignity. Shake/. Henry Vi. 
For thofc of old. 

And thefe late dignities heap’d up to them, 

Shakefpcare's Macbeth. 

4. [Among ecclcfiafticks.] By a dignity we underiland that pro- 
motion or preferment to which any jurifdidion is annexed. 

Aylijfc s Paragon. 

5. Maxims ; general principles ; nop at 

The fcienccs concluding from dignities , and principles 
known by themfelvcs, receive not fatisfadion from probable 
reafons, much lets from bare and peremptory afleverations. 

Br urn’s Vulgar Errours, b. i. c. 7. 

6. [In aftrology.] The planet is in dignity when it is in any 
% n - 

Dicno'tion. n.f. [from dignofeo, Lat.] Diftindion; diftin- 
guifhing mark. 

That temperamental dignotions, and conjecture of prevalent 
humours, may be collected from fpots in our nails, we arc not 
averfe to concede. Brown's Vulgar Err our >> b. v. c. 21 . 

To DIGRE'SS. v . ;/. [ digre/fus , Latin.} 

1. To turn out of the road. 

2. To depart from the main defign of a difeourfe, or chief 
tenour of an argument. 

In the purfuit of an argument there is hardly room to 
digrefs into a particular definition, as often as a man varies 
the lignification of any term. N Locke. 

3. To wander ; to expatiate. 

It feemeth, to digrefs no farther, that the Tartaiians, fpread- 
ing fo far, cannot be the Ifraelites. Brerewood. 

4. To go out of the right way, or common track ; to tranf- 
grefs; to deviate. 

I am come to keep my word. 

Though in fome part am forced to digrefs. 

Which at more leifure I will fo cxcufe 

As you fhall well be fatisfied. Shak. Taming of the Shrew. 

Thy noble fhape is but a form of wax, 

Digrejftng from the valour of a man. Shak. Romeo and Juliet, 
DfGRE'ssioN. n.f. [ digrejfio , Latin.] 

1. A paflage deviating from the main tenour or defign of a 
difeourfe. 

The good man thought fo much of his late conceived com- 
monwealth, that all other matters were but digrefftons to 
him. Sidney, b. i. 

He, flie knew, would intermix 
Grateful digrejhons , and folve high difpute 
With conjugal careftes. Milton's Paradife Lojl , b. viit. 

Here fome digreffion I muff make, t’ accufe 
Thee, my forgetful and ungrateful inufe. Denham. 

To content and fill the eye of the umlcrftanding, the belt 
authors fprinkle their works with pleafing digrejjions , with 
which they recreate the minds of their readers. Hryd. Dufrejn. 
1. Deviation. 

T he digreffi n of the fun is not equal; but near the cqut- 
nodial interledions, it is right and greater; near the lolftices, 
more oblique and Idler. Brora's V utgar Err ours, b. yi. e. 4. 

Dijudica i :o.\’. n.f. [ dijudicatio , Latin. J Judicial diftindion. 
Dike. n.f. [bic, Saxon; dyk, E rfe.J 

1. A channel to receive water. 

The dykes are fill’d, and with a roaring found 
The fifing rivers float the nether ground. Dr d. Virg. Ges. 

The king of dykes! than whom no lluiceof mud 
W ith deeper fable blots the filver flood. Pope s Dunciad. 

2 . A mound to hinder inundations. 

God, that breaks up the flood-gates of fo great a deluge, 
and all the art and induftry of man is not lufficicnt to raife 
up dykes and ramparts againft it. Cowley s Davideis. 

To DILA'CERATE. v. a. [ dilacero , Latin.] To tear ; to 
rend ; to force in two. 

The infant, at the accomplifhed period, ftruggling to come 
forth, dilaccrates and breaks thofe parts which reflrained him 
before. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b m e. 6. 

Di lacer a'tion. n.f. [from dilaeeratio, Latin.] I lie act of 

rending in two. , 

The greateft fenfation of pain is by the obftrudion of the 

fmall vcfTels, and elilaceration of the nervous fibres. 

Arbut - not on Diet. 

To Dila'niate. v. a. [, dilanio , Latin.] 'Fo tear ; to rend in 


pieces. , , . 

Rather than they would dilaniate the entrails of their own 
mother, and expofc her thereby to be ravifhed, they met half 
way in a gallant kind. Howes s Engl, scats. 

To DILAPIDATE, v. a. [dilapido, Latin.] To rum; to 
throw down. 
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Dilapida'tion. n.f. [dilapidate, Latin.] The incumbent’s 
fuffering the chancel, or any other edifices of his ecclefiaftica] 
living, to go to ruin or decay, by neglcding to repair th c 
fame : and it likewife extends to his committing, or fuffering 
to be committed, any wilful wafle in or upon the glebe-woods 
or any other inheritance of the church. A lif e's Parergw 

’Tis the duty of all church-wardens to prevent the dilati'. 
dations of the chancel and manfion-houfe belonging to the 
rector or vicar. ^ Aylijfc s Parergtr.. 

D latabi'lity. n.f. [from dilatable.] The quality of ad- 
mitting extenfion. 

We take notice of the wonderful dilatabiUty or cxtenfivc- 
nefs of the gullets of ferpents : I have taken two adult mice 
out of thc flomach of an adder, whofc neck was not bigger 
than my little finger. Ray on dr Crca f. 

By this continual contradibility and dilatabiUty , by different 
degrees of heat, the air is kept in a conftant motion. Arbuthn. 
Dila'table. adj. [from dilate.] Capable of extenfion. 

The windpipe divides itfelf into a great number of branches 
called bronchia: thefe end in fmall air-bladders, dilatable ar.d 
contradablc, capable to be inflated by the admiflion of air, 
and to fubfide at the expulfion of it. Arbuthnot in Aliment. 

Dilata'tiuN. n.f. [from dilatatio, Latin.] 

1. The add of extending into greater fpace 

Thc motions of the tongue, by contradion and dilatation , 
are fo cafy and fo fubtle, that you can hardly conceive or 
diftinguifh them aright. Holder. 

2. Thc ftateof being extended ; the date in which the parts arc 
at more diftance from each other. 

Joy caufeth a eheerfulnefs and vigour in the eyes; fing. 
ing, leaping, dancing, and fometimes tears : all thefe are the 
efteds of the dilatation, and coming forth of the fpirits into 
thc outward parts, which maketh them more lively and 
Firring. Bacon's Ba.ural liiflorj. 

The image of the fun fliould be drawn out into an oblong 
form, either by a di at at ion of every ray, or by any other 
cafual inequality of the refradions. Newton's Opt. Espcrim. 

To DILA'TE. v. a. [dilate, Latin ] 

1 . To extend ; to fpread out ; to enlarge. 

But ye thereby much greater glory gate. 

Than had ye-forted with a prince’s peer ; 

For now your light doth more itfelf dilate , 

And in my darknefs greater doth appear. Spenjer, 

Satan alarm’d, 

Colleding all his might, dilated flood, 

Like Teneriff, or Atlas, unreinov’d. Miltons Paradife Lof. 

Opener of mine eyes, 

Dim erft ; dilated fpirits, ampler heart, 

And growing up to godhead : which for thee 

Chiefly I fought ; without thee, can defpile. Milt. Pc. Lojl. 

Through all the air his founding firings dilate 
Sorrow like that which touch’d-our hearts of late. fValler. 

Diffus’d, it rifes in a higher fphere; 

Dilates its drops, and foftens into -tur. 

I mark thc various fury of the winds; 

Thefe neither feafons guide, nor order binds : 

They now dilate, and now contract their force; 

Various their fpeed. but endlefs i- their courfc. 

The fecond refraction would fpread the rays one way as 
much as the firft doth another, and fo dilate the image in 
breadth as much as thc firff doth in length. . Newton's Opt. 

2. To relate at large; to tell diffufely and copioufly. 

But he would not endure that woful thcam 
For to dilate at large ; but urged fore. 

With piercing words, and pitiful implore, 

Him hafty to arife. Fairy £>ueen, b. ii. cant. 5. fan. 3, . 

I obferving. 

Took once a pliant hour, and found good means 
To draw from her a prayer of earned heart. 

That I would all my pilgrimage dilate , 

Whereof by parcels fbe had fomething heard. 

But not diff indivcly. ShakefpearJ s Othello. 

To Dila'te. v.n. 

1. To widen ; to grow wide. - 

His heart dilates and glories in his ffrength. Aeutjon. 

2. To fpeak largely and copioufly. 

It may be behoveful for princes, in matters of grace, <0 

tranfad the fame publickly, and by themfelvcs; or their mi- 
nifters to dilate upon it, and improve their luftre, by an) a 

tion or eloquence of fpecch. . 

Dila'to r . n.f. [from dilate.] That which widens or exten 
Thc buccinatores, or blowers up of the checks, and 
dilators of thc nofe, arc too ffrong in cholenck people. • 
Dn.ATOR.NEss. n.f [from dilatory.] The quality of being 

dilatory'; flownefs; fluggifhncfs. . - , T 

DI'LA 10 RV. adj. [dilatoire, French ; dilatorius, Lat.J I ) 
flow; given to procraft ination ; addicted to delay , * 

An inferior council, after former tedious 
court, would be but dilatory, and fo to ittlc purpo c. - yu> 


Frier. 


Frier. 


What wound did ever heal but by degrees! 


Thou 
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TI1011 know’ft we work by wit, and nor by witchcraft ; 

And wit depends on dilatory time. Shakejpeare s Othe.lo. 

Thefe cardinals trifle with me : I abhor 
This dilatory flotl), and tricks of Rome. Shak. Henry \ III 
Dibit ry fuitune plays the jilt 
With the brave, noble, honeft, gailant man, ^ 

To throw herfelf away on fools and knaves Otways Orph. 

A dilatory temper commits innumerable cruelties without 
(fl.fmn Addifon’s Speilator, N’ J . 469. 

Dilection, n.f [dileilio, Latin.] The act of loving; 

kindnefs. . 

So free is Chrift’s dilcRion , that the grand condition of our 
felicity is our belief. Boy.es Seraph. Love. 

Dile'mma. n f 7,t.] ; 

j. An argument equally conclufivc by contrary fuppohtions. 

A young rhetorician applied to an old fophift to be taught the 
aic'of pleading, and bargained for a certain reward to be 
paid, when hef fliould gain a caufe. The maftcr fued for his 
reward, and the fcbolar endeavoured to elude his claim by a 
dilemma: If 1 gain my caufe, I fhall withold your pay, becaufe 
the judge’s award will be againft you ; if 1 lofe it, I may with- 
hold itf becaufe I fnail not yet have gained a caufe. On the 
contrary, fays the mailer, if you gain your caufe, you muff 
pay me", becaufe vou arc to pay me when you gai* a caufe ; 
ii you lofe it, you muff pay me, becaufe the judges will 
a.vard it. 

A diemma, that bift.op Morton the chancellor ufed, to raife 
benevolence, fome cJIcd his.foik, and fome his crutch. 

Bacon s Henry VII. 

Hope, whole weak being ruin’d is 
Alike if it fucceed, and if it mils; 

Whom good or i.l does equally confound. 

And both tlie ln>rns of fate’s dilemma wound. Cowley. 

2 . A difficult or doubtful choice ; a vexatious alternative. 

A ffrong dilemma in a dcfp’rate cafe ! 

To act with infamy, or quit thc place. Swift. 

A dire dilemma ; either way I’m lpcd ; 

If foes, they write, if friends, they read me dead. Pope. 
Di LiGENCa. n f. [diiigtntia, Latin.] Induftry; afliduify ; 
conffancy in buffuufs ; continuance of endeavour; uninter- 
mitted application ; the contrary to idlcncfs. 

Do thy diligence to come fhortly unto me. 2 Tim iv. g. 
Brethren, give diligence to make your calling and eledtion 
Cure. 2. Pet. i. 1 o. 

DI LIGENT. adj. [diligens, Latin.] 

1 . Conftant in application ; perfovering in endeavour ; affiduous; 
not idle ; not negligent ; not lazy. 

Sceft thou a mail diligent in his bufinefs ? he fhall ftand 
before kings. Prov. xxii. 29. 

2. Conftantly applied ; profecutcd with a&ivitv and perfeve- 
rauce; affiduous. 

And tlie judges fhall make diligent inquifition. Deutr xix. 
Di'ligently. adv. [from diligent .] With affiduity ; with 

heed anJ perfeverance ; not carelefly; not idly; not negli- 
gently. 

lr you inquire not attentively and diligently, you fhal! never 
be able to difeern a number of mechanical motions. Bacon. 

1 he ancients have diligently examined in what conftfls thc 
beauty of good pofturcs. Drydens Dufrefnoy. 

D;Ll. n.f. [ode, Saxon.] 

It hath a (lender, fibrofe, annual root : the leaves are like 
thofe of fennel ; the feeds are oval, plain, ftreaked, and bor- 
dered. \ 

Di l is raiftd of feed, which is ripe in Auguft. Mortimer. 
DILU'CID. adj.' [dibeidus, Latin.] 

1. Clear; plain; not opaque. 

2. Clear; plain; not obfeure. 

To DxLu'crnATE. v. a [from dilucidare, Latin.] To make 
clear or plain ; to explain ; to free from obfeurity. 

I fhall not traduce^or extenuate, but explain and dilucidate, 
according to the culfom of the ancients. Brown's Vu. Err. Pr. 
Dilucida'tion. n.f. [from dihuidatio.] The ad of making 
clear ; explanation ; expofition. 

Dl'LUEN F. adj j d: l.uns, Latin.] Having the power to thin 
and attenuate other matter. 

D/luknt. n.f. [from thc adjedive.J That which thins other 
ruatti r. 

'1 here is no real diluent but water : every fluid is diluent, as 
it contains water in it. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

To UiLU'TE v. a. [di’.uc, Latin.] 

1 . To make thin ; to attenuate by the admixture of other parts. 

Drinking a large dofe of diluted tea, as file was ordered by 
a phyfician, fhe get to bed. Locke. 

Tlie aliment ought to be thin to dilute, demulcent to tem- 
per, or acid to fubdue. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. To make wc.dc. 

If the re 1 and blue colours were more dilute and weak, the 
diftancc of the images would be Ids than an inch ; and if they 
wrerc more int-mc and tuii, that ddlance would be greater 

Newton's Opt. Pro. i. 7 h. r. 
"I lie chamber was dark, left thefe colours fhould be diluted 
and w Veiled by the mixture of any adventitious lieht. Newt. 
VoL. I. ' 
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Dili/ter. n f. [from dilute.] That which makes anything 

clfe thin. c n e 

Water is the only diluter, and the beft diflolvcnt of mou or 
. tiKTmlienrs uf our aiimcnt. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

The aft of making any thing 


which is 
by 


the ingredients of our aiimcnt. 

Dilution, n.f. [dilutio, Lat ] 

thin or wtak . 

Oppofite to dilution is coagulation, or thickening, 
performed by diffipating the moft liquid parts by heat, or by 
infinuating fome fubftances, which make the parts of the fluid 
cohere more ftrongly. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Dim vian. aclj. [Irom diluvium, Lat.] Relating to the demge. 
Suiqiofe that this diluvian lake fhoulJ rife to the mountain 
tops 111 one place, and not diffufc itfelf equally into all coun- 
tries about. * Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

DIM. aclj. wmme, Saxon; dy, WcIIh ; clow, Erfe.J 

1. Not having a quick fight; not feeing clearly. ' 

For her true (orm, how can my (park dilccrn, 

Which, dim by nature, art did never clear ? Davies. 

2. Dull of apprehenfion. 

The underftanding is dim, and cannot by its natural light 
difeover I’piritual truths. R gen s Sermons. 

3. Not clearly fecn ; obfeure ; imperfc&ly difeovered. 

We might be able to aim at fome dim and feeming con- 
ception, bow matter might begin to exift by the pow’er of that 
eternal firft Being. Locke. 

Something, as dim to our internal view, 

Is thus perhaps the caufe of all we do. Pope, Epif. i. 

4. ObftrucUng the aft of vifion; not luminous; fomewhat 
dark. 

Her face right wond’rous fair did feem to be. 

That her broad beauty’s beam great brightnefs threw 
Through the dim fhade, that all men might it fee. Fai. fju. 
To Dim. v. a. [from the adjeftive.] 

1. To cloud ; to darken; to hinder from a full perception of 
light, and free extreife of vifion. 

As where the Almighty’s lightning brand does light, 

It dims the dazed even, and daunts the follies quite. Fa. flu. 
It hath been obferved by thc ancients, that much ufe of 
Venus doth dim the fight; and yet eunuchs, which are unable 
to generate, are nevcrthclcfs alfo dim lighted. Bacon's N. Hid. 

Every one declares againft blindnefs, and yet who almoft is 
not fond of that which dims his fight ? Locke. 

Fgrthce I dim thefe eyes, and ftufF this head. 

With all fuch reading as was never read. Pope's Dunciad. 

2. To make lefs bright ; to obfeure. 

A {flip that through thc ocean wide. 

By conduct of fome ftar doth make her way. 

When as a ftorm hath di min’d her trufty guide, 

Out of her courfe doth wanJer far aftray. Spenfer, 

Sifter, have comfort : all of us have caufe 
To wail the dimming of our Alining ftar; 

But none can help «.ur harms by wailing them. Shak. R. III. 

Thus while he fpake, each paffion di . in J his face, 

T hricc chang’d. ^ Milton's Paradife Lof , b. iv. /. 114. 
DIME'NSION. n.f. [dimenfo, Latin.] Space contained in 
anything; bulk; extent; capacity. It is fcldom ufed but in 
the plural. Thc three dimenfions are length, breadth, and depth. 

He try’d 

The tomb, and found the ftrait dimenfions wide. Dryden. 
My gentleman, w’as meafuring my walls, and taking die 
dimenfions of the room. Swift. 

Dime/nsioneess. adj. [from diinenftcn.] Without any definite 
bulk. 

Tn they pafs’d 

Dimen fionlefs through bcav’nly doors. Milton's Paradife Lof. 
Dime'nsive. aclj. [ dimenfus , Latin.] That which marks the 


boundaries or outlines. 

All bodies have their meafure, and their fpace; 
But who can draw the foul’s din.enfve lines? 


Davies. 


Dimica'tion. n.J. [ dimicatio , Latin.] A battle; the a iff of 
fighting; contcft. £>/#. 

Dimuma'tion. n.f [dimiclicitio, Latin.] The ad of halving ; 
di vifion into two equal parts. Did? 

To DIMI NISH, v. a. [diminub, Latin.] 

1. To make lefs by abfeiffion or deftrudion of any part : the 
oppofite to increafe. 

T hat we call good which is apt to caufe or increafe pleafure, 
or climinifh pain in us. Locke. 

2. I o impair ; to leficn ; to degrade. 

I mpioufly they thought 
I bee to dimin ': fj, and from thee withdraw 
The number of thy worlhippers. Milton's Paradife Lof 

4. I o take any thing from that to which it belongs : the con- 
trary to add. 

Nothing was dlminifaed from the fafety of the kin» by the 
lmprifonmcnt of thc duke. ILrnr d 

Ye Hull not add unto thc word which I command you, 
neither fhall you chminijh aught from it. * Dent. iv. 2 

1 o Dimi nish, v. n. To grow lefs ; to be impaired. 

What judgment I had increafes rather than diminijhcs ; and 
thoughts, fuch as they arc, come crowding in fo faff upon 
if, that my only difficulty is to chufe or to rejed. Dryden. 
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Crete’s ample fields diminijh to our eve ; 

Before the Boreal blafts the veflels fly. ' Pete's Odyftey 

Dimi'nishingly adv. [from diminijh.] In a manner tending 
to vilify, or leflen. & 

I never heard him ccnfurc, or fo much as fpcak diminijhinply 
of any one that was abfent. Locke. 

Diminution, n. f. [diminution Latin.] 

ai -^ [o^king lefs ; oppofed to augmentation. 

he one is not capable of any diminution or augmentation 
a I. a men ; the other apt to admit both. Hooker , 1 . iii. 

2. I he ftate of growing lefs ; oppofed to increafc. 

I he gravitating power of the fun is tranfmitted through 
the vait bodies of the planets without any diminution , fo as to 
ait upon all their parts, to their very centres, with the fame 
force, and according to the fame laws, as if the part upon 
which it aits were not furrounded with the body of the 

P a " ct : . Newton’s Opt. 

f initc and infinite feem to be looked upon as the modes of 
quantity, and to be attributed primarily to thole things which 
are capable of increafc or diminution. Locke. 

3- Difcredit ; lofs of dignity ; degradation. 

Gladly to thee 

Heroick laurel d Eugene yields the prime; 

Nor thinks it diminution to be rank’d 
In military honour next. Phillips. 

I hey might raife the reputation of another, though they 
are a diminution to his. Addijons Spectator, N*. 25 b. 

4> Deprivation of dignity ; injury of reputation. 

Make me wife by thy truth, for my own foul’s falvation, 
and I fhall not regard the world’s opinion or diminution of 
*1?®' King Charles. 

5. [In architecture.] The contraction of the diameter of a 
column, as it afeends. 

Diminutive, adj. [ diminutivus , Latin.] Small; little; nar- 
row ; contracted. 

The poor wren. 

The mod diminutive of birds, will fight. 

Her young ones in her neft, againfl the owl. Shak. Macbeth. 
It is the intereft of mankind, in order to the advance of 
knowledge, to be fenfible they have yet attained it but in poor 
and diminutive meafure. Glatrv. Sccpf. Preface. 

The light of man’s undemanding is but a fhort, diminutive , 
contracted light, and looks not beyond theprefent. South. 

It the ladies fhould once take a liking to fuch a diminutive 
race of lovers, we fhould, in a little time, fee mankind epi- 
tomized, and the whole fpecies in miniature. Addif. Guardian. 

They know how weak and aukward many of thofe little 
diminitive difeourfes are. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

Dimi nutive, n.f [from the adjeClive.] 

1. A word formed to exprefs littlenefs ; as lapillus, in Latin, a 
little flone ; maifonette , in French, a little houfe ; mannilen , in 
Englilh, a little man. 

He afterwards proving a dainty and effeminate youth, was 
commonly called, by the diminutive of his name, Pcterkin or 
Perkin. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

Sim, while but Sim, in good repute did live; 

Was then a knave, but in diminutive. Cotton. 

2. A fmall thing: a fenfc not now in ufe. 

Follow his chariot; monflcr-likc, be fhewn 
For poor’ll diminutives, for doits! Shakef. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Diminutively, adv. [from diminutive .] In a diminutive 
manner. 

Dimi'nutiveness. n.f. [from diminutive.] Smalnefs ; little- 
nefs; pettynefs; want of bulk; want of dignity. 

Di'mish. adj. [from dim.] Somewhat dim; fomewhat ob- 

fcurc. 

’Tis true, hut let it not be known. 

My eyes are fomewhat dimijh grown ; 

For nature, always in the right. 

To your decays adapts my fight. Swift. 

Di'missory. adj. [dimtfforius, Latin.] That by which a man 
is difmifTed to another jurifdidon. 

A bifhop of another dioccfs ought neither to ordain or ad- 
mit a clerk, with the confent of his own proper bifhop, and 
without the letters dimtffofy. Aylijfe’s Parergon. 

Di'mittv. n.f. A fine kind of fuftian, or cloath of cotton. 

I direCIed a trowzc of fine dimitty. IVifeman's Surgery. 

Di mly, adv. [from dim.] 

1 . Not with a quick light ; not with a clear perception. 

Unfpeakablc ! who fitt’ft above thefe heav’ns. 

To us invifiblc, or dimly fecn, 

In thefe thy loweft works. Milton's Paradife Left, 1 . v. 

2. Not brightly ; not luminoufly. 

In the beginning of our pumping the air, the match ap- 
peared well lighted, though it had almoft filled tile receiver 
with its plentiful fumes ; but by degrees it burnt more and 
more dimly. Boyle's Spring of the Air. 

I faw th’ angelick guards from earth afeend. 

Griev’d they mult now no longer man attend ; 

The beams about their temples dimly fhone ; 

One would have thought the crime 1/ad been their own. Dry. 


a carc- 
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Di'mness. n.f. [from dim.] 

1. Dulnefsof fight. 

2. Want of apprehenfion ; ftupidity. 

Anfwerable to this dimnefs ot their perception was thevVU 
fyltem and body of their religion. ... c 

DI'MPLE. n.f. [dint, a hole f ,//„//„, a little hole; by *>' 
lefs pronunciation dimple. Skinner.] The fame 
deprelfion in the cheek or chin. 

The dimple of the upper lip is the common meafure of 

them T a11 - r . Crew's Cofm. Sac. L id 

In her forehead’s fair half-round. 

Love fits in open triumph crown’d ; 

He in the dimple of her chin, 

In private ftate, by friends is fecn. p r - 

To Di'mple. v. n. [from the noun.] To fink in fmall cavi- 
ties, or little inequalities 

The wild waves maftcr’d him, and fuck’d him in. 

And finding eddies dimpled on the main. Dryd. dm. A’irak 
Eternal (miles his emptinels betray. 

As (hallow ftreams run dimpling all away. Po e , EpijiU ii. 
Di'mple 11. adj. [lroni dimple J Set with dimples. 

On each fide her 

Stood pretty dimpled boys like fmilingCupids. Sh. Ant. mid CL 
Di'mply. adj. [from dimple.] Full of dimples ; finking in 
little inequalities. 

, As the fmooth furfacc of the dimply flood, 

The filver-llipper’d virgin lightly trod. Wharton's J/is. 

DIN. n.f. [byn, anoife; byiian, to make a noife, . v ,:p:a, 
to thunder, Iilandick.J A loud noile ; a violent and continued 
found. 

And all the way he roared as he went. 

That all the foreil with aftonillinicnt 

Thereof did tremble; and the beads therein 

Fled fall away from that (o dreadful din Hubberd’s Tale. 

O, ’twas a din to fright a monfler’s car ; 

To make an earthquake: furc, it was the roar 

Of a whole herd of lions. Sbakefpeare' s Tempejl. 

While the cock with lively din 
Scatters the rear of darknefs thin. 

And to the Hack or the barn-door 

Stoutly ftruts, his dame before. Miitsit. 

Now night over heav’n 
Inducing darknefs, grateful truce impos’d, 

And lilence, on the odious din of war. Milton's Par. Left. 

How, while the troubled elements around. 

Earth, water, air, the ftunning din relouiid. 

Through ftreams of frnoak and adverfe fire he rides, 

While ev’ry (hot is levell’d at his Tides. Smith. 

Some independent ideas, of no alliance to one another, 
are, by education, cuftom, and the conftantJ/n of the ir puny, 
fo coupled in their minds, that they always appear there lea- 
ther. Lo.ac. 

To Din. v. a. [from the noun ] 

1. To llun with noife ; to harafs with clamour. 

Rather live 

To bait thee for his bread, and din your ears 

With hungry cries. Otway’s Verdce Preferved. 

2. To imprefs with violent and continued noife. 

What ftiall we do, if his majefly puts out a proclamation 
commanding us to take Wood’s half-pence? This hath been 
often dinned in my ears. Swift. 

To DINE. v.n. [diner, French.] To eat the chief meal about 
the middle of the day. 

Perhaps feme merchant hath invited him. 

And from the inart he’s fomewhere gone to dinner: 

Good lifter, let us dine, and never fret. Shakcfpeare. 

Myfelf, he, and my lifter. 

To-day did dine together. Shake/p. Comedy of Errant. 
He would dine with him the next day. Clarendon. 

Thus, of your heroes and brave boys. 

With whom old Homer makes fuch noife, 

The greateft actions I can find, 

Arc, that they did their work and din’d. Prior. 

To Dine. v. a. To give a dinner to; to feed. 

Boil this reftoring root in gen’rous wine. 

And let befide the door the fickly (lock to dine. Dry] I ‘>g. 
Dine'tical. adj. [Ju^lne®- ] Whirling round ; vertiginous. 
Some of late have Concluded, from (pots in the fun. whit 1 
appear and difappear again, that, bclides the revolution it 
maketh with its orbs, it hath alfo a dinetical motion, and ro > 
upon its own poles. Brown's Vulgar Errourj b. vi> c. 

A fpherical figure is mod commodious for dinetical motn>. » 
or revolution upon its own axis. Ray 0,1 tne L 

To DING. pret. dung. v. a. [dringen, Dutch.j 

1 . To dafti with violence. 

2. .To imprefs with force. . 

To Ding, v.n. Toblufter; tobour.ee; to huff. A levs ® or * 

He huffs and dings at fuch a rate, bccaufe we will not pen 
the little wc have left to get him the title 3nd eftate ol 0 
Strut. Arbuthnot’s Hiflory oj John BuU. 

Ding-dong. n.f. A word by which the found of be s 1 

Let 
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Let us all ring fancy’s knell ; . 

Ding, dong bell. “ Shakefpeare' s Merchant of V mice. 

DPngle. n.f [from nen, or bin, a hollow, Saxon.] A hollow 
between hills ; a dale. 

I know each lane, and every alley green, 

Dingle or bulhy dell ol this wild wood ; 

And every bolky bourn from fide to fide, 

Mv daily walks and ancient neighbourhood. Milton. 

Dining-room. n.f. [dine and room.] The principal apart- 
ment of the houfe ; the room where entertainments are made. 

He went out from the dining-room before he had fallen into 
errour by the intemperance of his meat, or the deluge of 
drink. Taylor’s Rule of living holy. 

Di'nner. n.f. [diner, French.] The chief meal; the meal 
eaten about the middle of the day. 

Let me not ftay a jot for dinner : 

Go, get it ready. Shakcfpeare’ s King Lear. 

Before dinner and fupper, as often as it is convenient, or 
can be had, let the publick prayers of the church, or fome 
parts of them, befaid publickly in the family. Taylor. 

The jolly crew-, unmindful of the pad. 

The quarry (hare, their plenteous dinner hafte. Dryd. Ain. 

Dinner-time, n.f [dinner and time.] The time of dining. 

At dinner-time, 

I pray you, have in mind where we mull meet. Shakefpeare. 

Then from the mint walks forth the man of rhyme, 
Happy to catch me juft at dinner-time. Pope, Epijlle ii. 

DINT. n.f. [bynr, Saxon.] 

1. A blow ; a ftroke. 

Much daunted with that dint, her fenfc was daz’d ; 

Yet kindling rage, hcrfclf Ihe gather’d round. Fairy fthircn. 

Neither vainly hope 

To be invulnerable in thefe bright arms. 

Though temper’d heav’nly ; for that mortal dint. 

Save he who reigns above, none can refill. Milt. Par. Loft. 

2. The mark made by a blow; the cavity remaining after a vio- 
lent prcfltirc. 

Now you weep ; and, I perceive, you feel 
The dint of pity. Shakefpeare' s Julius Ceefar. 

He embrac’d her naked body o’er. 

And, draining hard the ftatue, was afraid 

His hands had made a dint and hurt the maid. Dryden. 

3. Violence; force; power. 

We are to wrell the whole Spanilh monarchy out of the 
hands of the enemy; and, in order to it, to work our way 
into the heart of his country by dint of arms. Aeldifon. 

The dcwlap’d bull now chafes along the plain. 

While burning love ferments in ev’ry vein ; 

His well arm’d front againlt his rival aims, 

And by the dint of war his millrefs claims. Gay. 

To Dint. v. a. [from the noun.] To mark with a cavity by 
a blow, or violent impreflion. 

With greedy force each other doth aftail. 

And ftrike fo fiercely, that they do imprefs 

Deep dinted furrows in the batter’d mails : 

The iron walls to ward their blows are weak and frail. F. 

Leave, leave, fair bride, your folitary bone. 

No more (hall you return to it alone; 

It nurfeth fadnefs ; and your body’s print. 

Like to a grave, the yielding down doth dint. Donne. 

Deep dinted wrinkles on her cheeks Ihe draws ; 

Sunk arc her eyes, and toothlefs are her jaws. Dryd. An. 

Dinumf.r a'tion. n.f. [dinwncratio, Lat.] The a£t of num- 
bering out fingly. 

Dioce'san. n. f. [from di.cefs.] A bifhop as he Hands related 
to his own clergy or flock. 

I have heard it has been advifed by a diocefan to his inferior 
clergy, that they ftiould read fomc of the mod celebrated fer- 
mons printed by others, for the inftruiSlion of their con- 
gregation. Tatter, N°. 57. 

Dl'OC’ESS. n.f. [diocefs. A Greek word compounded of A* 
and '.y.rc rtf.] The circuit of every bilhop’s jurifdidlion ; 

for this realm has two divifions, one into {hires or coun- 
ties, in refpect of temporal policy ; another into diocefs , in 
rdpe£t of jurifdiftion ccclefiaftical. Cowel. 

None ought to be admitted by any bifhop, but fuch as have 
dwelt and remained in his diocefs a convenient time. Whitgft. 

He ftiould regard the bifhop of Rome as the iflandcrsof 
Jerfey and Gucrnfey do him of Conllancc in Normandy ; that 
is, nothing at all, lince bv that E'rcnch bifliop’s refufal to fwear 
unto our king, thofe ides were annexed to the dioccfs of Win- 
chefter. Raleigh’s EJJays. 

St. Paul looks upon Titus as advanced to the dignity of a 
prince, ruler of the church, and intruded with a large diocefs, 
containing many particular cities, under the immediate govern- 
ment of their refpe&ive elders, and thofe deriving authority 
from his ordination. South. 

D!( VPTRICAL. 7 n f. [$iJ*fyu*i.] Affording a medium for the 
DIO PI RICK. J fight; afiilling tlie fight in the view of dif- 
tant objects. 

I 


d i p 


Harris. 
, Saxon ; doopen , 


Being excellently well furnilhed with dioptrical gl-T 
had not been able to fee the fun fpotted. •’ y- • 

View the afperities of the moon through a dioptnek glals, 
and venture at the proportion of her hills by their lhadows. 

More's Antidote againfl Abet Jut. 

Dio'ptricks. n.f. A part of opticks, treating of the dif- 
ferent refractions of the light palling through different me- 
diums; as the air, water, glafles, &c. Harris. 

Dior th Rossis, n.f of H.ofi.u , to make ftrait.J A 

chirurgical operation, by which crooked or diftorted members 
are made even, and rcllorcd to their primitive and regular 
lbape. 

To DIP. v. a. particip. dipped, or dipt, [bippan 
Dutch.] 

l..To immerge; to put into any liquor. 

The perloa to be baptized may he dipped in water ; and fuch 
an immerfion or dipping ought to be made thrice, according 
to the canon. Kylijje s Parergon. 

Old Corincus compafs’d thiicc the crew. 

And clipp’d an olive-branch in holy dew, 

Whjch thrice he fprinkl’d round, and thrice aloud 
Invok’d the dead, and then difmifs’d the crowd. Dryd. An. 

He turn’d a tyrant in his latter days. 

And from the bright meridian where he Hood, 

Defending, dipp'd his hands in lovers blood. Dryd. Fables. 

The kindred arts ftiall in their praife confpire; 

One dip the pencil, and one firing the lyre. Popes Epiftles. 

Now on fancy’s eafy wing convey’d. 

The kingdefeended to th’Elyfian (hade ; 

There in a dulky vale, where Lethe rolls. 

Old Bavius fits to dip poctick fouls. Pope’s D unci ad, b. iii. 
So fillies rifing from the main, 


Can foar with moiften’d wings on high ; 
The moillure dry’d, they fink again. 


Swift. 


And dip their wings again to fly. 

2. To moiften ; to wet. 

And though not mortal, yet a cold fhudd’ring dew 
Dips me all o’er, as when the wrath of Jove 
Speaks thunder. Milton. 

3. To be engaged in any affair. 

When men are once dipt , what with the encouragements 
of fenfe, cuftom, facility, and Ihamc of departing from what 
they have given themfclves up to, they go on ’till they are 
ftifled. L’ EJl range. Fab. 126. 

In Richard’s time, I doubt, he was a little dipt in the re- 
bellion of the commons. Dryden’ s Fables. 

4. To engage as a pledge; generally ufed for the firll mortgage. 

Be careful dill of the main chance, my foil ; 

Put out the principal in trully hands. 

Live on the ufe, and never dip thy lands. Dryden s Pcrf 

To Dip. v. n. 

1. To fink; to immerge. 

Wc have fnakes in our cups, and in our diflies ; and who- 
ever dips too deep will find death in the pot. L’ EJlrangc's Fab. 

2. To enter ; to pierce. 

r I he vulture dipping in Prometheus’ fide. 

His bloody beak with his torn liver dy’d. Granville. 

3. To enter flightly into any thing. 

When I think all the repetitions are ftruck out in a copy, 
I fometimes find more upon dipping in the firll volume. Pope. 

4. To drop by chance into any mafs ; to chufc by chance. 

With what ill thoughts of Jove art thou poflefs’t? 
Wouldfl thou prefer him to fome man ? Suppofe 
I dipp’d among the worll, and Staius chofe ? Dryden' s Pcrf. 

Dipchi'ck. n.J. [from dip and chick.] The name of a bird. 
Dipchick is fo named of his diving and littlenefs. Carew. 

Dipe't alous. adj . [air and s?iTa?.&». J Having two flower- 
leaves. 

Di'pper. n.f [from dip.] One that dips in the water. 

Dipping Needle, n.f. A device which fliews a particular pro- 
perty of the magnctick needle, fo that, befide* its polarity or 
verticity, which is its direction of altitude, or height above 
the horizon, when duly poifed about an horizontal axis, it 
will always point to a determined degree of altitude, or eleva- 
tion above the horizon, in this or that place refpedivelv. Phil. 

Di phthong, n.f. [SipSwy©..] a coalition of two vowels to 
lorm one found ; as vain, leaf. Cm far. 

U e fee how many difputes the Ample and ambinuous 
nature of vowels created among grammarians, and howTt has 
begot the nuftakc concerning diphthongs: all that are properly 
fo are fyllablcs, and not diphthongs, as is intended to be lieni- 
fied by that word. Oder's Elements of Speech. 

Make a diphthong of the fecond eta and iota, inllead of their 
being two fyllablcs, and the objection is gone. 

p, f _ . A otes on tec Iuad 

iJt ploe. n.f. The inner plate or lamina of the Ikull. 

Diploma, n.f a letter or writing conferring 

fome privilege, fo called bccaufe thev ufed formerly to be 
written on waxed tables, and folded together. 

Dr'psAr. 
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Di'psas. ti.f [Latin, from to third.] A ferpent, whofe 
bite produces the fenfatioii of unquenchable thirfl. 

Scorpion, and alp, and 3inphifbcena dire, 

Ceraftes horn’d, hydrus, and elops drear. 


Milton's Par. Lo/f, b. x. /. 5 1 6 . 
noun confiding of two cafes 
Clark. 

[diptycha, Latin.] A rcgiftcr of hi (hops and 


And dipfas. 

Di'PTOTE n.f [iidldhx] A 
only. 

Dj'ptvch. n. f. 
martyrs. 

The commemoration of faints was made out of the diitychs of 
the church, as appears by multitudes of places in St.Audin. Still. 
DIRE. adj. [di< us, Latin] Dreadful; difmal; mournful; hor- 
rible; terrible; evil in a great degree. 

Your eye in Scotland 

Would create foldiers, and make women fight. 

To doff their dire didrefles. Shakefp care s Macbeth. 

More by intemperance die 
In meats, and drinks, which on the earth fhall bring 
Difeafcs dire ; of which a mondrous crew 
Before thee fball appear. Mi’ton's P. Lojl , b 
Hydras, and gorgons, and chimeras dire 
Or what the crofs, </;>v-!opking planet fmites. 

Or hurtful worm with canker’d venom bites. 

Dire was the tolling, deep the groans, dcfpair 
Tended the fick. 

Difcord ! dire filler of the fiaughtered pow’r, 

Small at her birth, but rifingcv’ry hour; 

While fcarce the Ikies her horrid head can bound, 

She flalks on earth, and (hakes the world around. 

DIRE CT, adj. [direclus, Latin.] 


xi. 1 . 474- 
Milton. 

Milton. 

Milton. 


Pope's II. 


,S 


2 . 


. Strait, not crocked. 

. Not oblique. 

The fhips would move in one and the fame furface ; and 
confequently muft need, encounter w hen they either advance 
towards one another in aired! lines, or meet in the interfeftion 
of crofs lines. Bentley's Serm. 

5. [In aftronomy.] Appearing to an eye on earth to move pro- 
grclfively through the zodiac, not retrograde. 

Two gcomantic figures were difplay’d. 

Above his head, a warrior and a maid, 

One when direS, and one when retrograde. Dryd F:.b. 
y. Not collateral, as the grandfon fucceeds his grandftre in a 
dree 1 line. 

;. Apparent!)’ tending to fome end. 

Such was as then the Hate of the king, as it was no time 
by Hired! means to feck her. And fucli was the (late of his 
captivated will, as he would delay no time of fecking her. Sid. 

He that docs this, will be able to cad oft all that is fuper- 
fluous ; he will fee what is pertinent, what coherent, what is 
d redl to, what Aides by the queftion. Locke. 

6. Open ; not ambiguous. 

There be, that are in nature faithful and fincere, and plain 
and Hired ! ; not crafty and involved. Bacon’s EJjay, 21. 

7. Plain ; exprefs. 

He no where, that I know, fays it in diredi words. Loclc. 
To Dire'ct. v a. [dirigo, diretlum, Latin.*] 

1. To aim in a ftrait line. 

Two eagles from a mountain’s height. 

By Jove’s command Hired! their rapid flighc. Pope s Od. 
To point againft as a mark. 

The fpear flew hiffing through the middle fpace. 

And pierc’d his throat, directed at his face. Dryd. JEn. 

3. To regulate ; to adjuft. 

It is not in man tiiat walketh to Hired! his fteps. Jcr. x. 23. 
Wifdom is profitable to diredi. Ecclw x. 10. 

All that is in a man’s power, is to mind what the ideas are 
that take their turns in his underftanding ; or cllc to Hit eci and 
fort, and call in fuch as he defire3. _ Locke. 

» To preferibe certain mcafure; to mark out a certain courfe. 

He di redid b ic under the whole heavens, and his lightening 
unto the ends of the earth. 'j 0 '° xxxvii. 3. 
5. To order ; to command 
DiRe'cter. n.f. [direcloi, Latin.] 

1. One that direfts ; one that prescribes. 

2. An inftrument that fer es to guide any manual operation. 
l 5 i REACTION, n.f. [dirediio, Latin.] 

Aim at a certain point. ... 

The direction of good works to a good end, is the only prin- 
ciple that diftinguiii.es charity. Smalndgds Serin. 

Motion imprefied by a certain impulle. 

Thcfc mens 1 opinions arc not the product of judgment, or 
the confcquence of reafon ; but the effefts of chance an a- 
zard, of a mind floating at all adventures, without choice, and 

without Hired! ion. . . , c . e ‘ 

No particle of matter, nor any combination of particles, 
that i>, no body can cither move of itfelf, or of itfelf alter the 
Hired! ion of its motion. ^ 

Order ; command ; prefeription. . 

From the counfel that St. Jerome giveth Lasta, of. taking 
heed how ihe read the apocrypha ; as aifo by the help of other 
learned mens judgments, delivered in like cafe, we may take 


1. 


2. 


dircdii.n. 


Hooker b. 5 J. 20 . 
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Ev’n now 

I put myfclf to thy dirediion. Shakefpeare's Maclctb 

He needs not our miilrud, fince he delivers 
Our offices, and what we have to do, 

To the d redticn juft. Shake feme's Macbeth 

The nobles of the people digged it by the diredi. >1 of the 
law-giver. Numh. xxi. 18. 

Mens paflions and God’s dirediion feldom agree. K. Charles. 

All nature is but art unknown to thee. 

All chance, dirediion which thou can’ft not fee. Pope's Ejf. 
General dirediions for fcholaftic difputcrs, is never to difpute 
upon mere trifles. IVatts's lmprov. Mind, p. 1 j 1 

Dire'ct ivf. n.f. [from di r ed!.] 

1. Having the power of direction. 

A law therefore generally taken, is a die Hive rule unto 
goodnefs of operation. Hooker, b 1 /. 7. 

A power of command there is without all queftion, tho’ 
there be fome doubt in wliat faculty this command doth prin- 
cipally rcfule, whether in the will or the underftanding The 
true refolution is, that the dire Hive command for counfcl is in 
the underftanding ; and the applicative command, or empire, 
for putting in execution of what is diredted, is in the wills 

Bramh. aganjl Hotbs. 
On the dirediive powers of the former, and the regular ity 
of the latter, whereby it is capable of direction, depends the 
generation of all bodies. Grew’s Cojm. Sac. b. ii. c. 1. 

2. Informing; (hewing the way. 

Nor vifited by one dirediive ray, 

From cottage dreaming, or from airy hail. Thonf. Aut. 
Dire ctly.- adj [from diredi.] 
t. In a ftrait line; reftilineally. 

The more a body is nearer to the eyes, and the more dircdllj 
it is oppofed to them, the more it is enlightened ; bccaufethe 
light languifhes and lefl’ens the farther it removes from its pro- 
per fource. DrycLn's Dtfufnoy. 

There was no other place afligned to any of this matter, 
than that whereinto its own gravity bore it, which was only 
diredi y downwards, whereby it obtained that place in the 
globe which was juft underneath. IHodward’s N. Hijf.p. 4. 

If the refrafted ray be return d Hired?!) back to the point of 
incidence, it (hall be refrafted by the incident ray. Newt. Opt. 
2 . Immediately; apparently; without circumlocution } without 
any long train of confcquence. 

Infidels being clean without the church, deny diredt'y and 
utterly rejeft the very principles of chriftianity, which liercticks 
embrace, and erroneoufty by raifcoiidruftion. Hooker , b. Yi.fi. 

No man hath hitherto been fo impious, as plainly and 
diredi/y to condemn prayer. Hooker, b. v. J. 2. 

By aliening the feripture to be the canon ot our faith, I 
have unavoidably created to myfelf enemies in the papifk 
diredlly , becaufe they have kept the feripture from us what 
they could, and have referved to themfelves a right oi inter- 
preting them. Dryden' s Pref. Rel. Laid. 

His" work diredlly tends to raife fentiments of honour and 
vinue in his readers. Aidifon's Freeholder. 

No reafon can poflihly be afligned, why it is bed for the 
world that God ‘Almighty hath lucli a power, which doth 
not diredlly prove that no mortal man fhould have the 
like. Swift on the Sent of a Cb. of Engl. Man. 

Directness, n.f. [from Hired!.] Straitnefs; tendency to any 
poinj ; the neared way. 

They argued from ccleftial caufes only, the conftant vici- 
nity of the fun, and the diredhiejs of his rays; never fufpect- 
ing that the body ot the earth had fo great an efficiency in t.ie 
changes of the air. Bentleys Serin. 

DjRe'ctor. n.f [ diredior , Latin ] 

1. One that has authority over others ; a fuperintendent; one 
that has the general management ot a defign or work. 

Himfelf ftood diredior over them, with nodding or (lamping, 
(liewing he did like or millike thofe things he did not uiidcr- 
ftaiid. Sidney, b 1. 

In all affairs thou foie diredior. Swift's Miftl. 

What made Hired! srs cheat in fouth fca year ? Pope s tp. 

2 . A rule ; an ordinance. 

Common forms were not defign’d 
Diredlcrs to a noble mind. Swift > ‘J • 

3. An inflruftor ; one who fhews the proper methods 01 pw- 

They are glad to ufe fuch as counfellors and directoy in all 
their dealings which arc of weight, as contracts ,^teRrmn^ 

4. One who is confulted in cafes of confctence. , . r r> 

lam her diredior and her guide in fpirituai affairs. Dr) • .* • ’ 

5. An inftrument in furgery, by which the hand is gut 

The manner of opening with a knife, is by 
a diredior, the groove of which prevents 

Dire'ctory. n. f [from diredior.} The book | v ^ o|)0 j- 
fiaftious preachers publifhed in the rebellion for c 

their fed in afts of worfhip. cann ot 

As to the ordinance concerning the directory, “ con _ 
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confent to the taking away of the book of common 
r Oxford Rcafons agamjl the Coo. 

Direku'l. adj. [This word is frequent among the poets, but 
been cenfured as not analogical ; all other words com- 

« *i r it M r..kftonfivr* - 

Dire; dreadful; 


1. Naftincfs; filthinefs ; toulnefs. 

2. Mcannefs; bafenefs; fordidnefs, 
Dj'rty. adj. [from dirt.} 


has oeen ccmuitu an ..v... — c- » . , . , 1 

funded with full confiding of a fubftantive and/«. 7 , as dread- 
ful, or full of dread ; joyful, or full of joy.] 

difmal. . . , 

Point of fpear it never picrccn would, 

Nc dint of direful fword, divide the fuhftancc could. Pa. ^it. 

But yet at lad, whereas the direful fiend. 

She faw not dir, off (haking vain affright. 

She Higher drew, and faw that joyous end; 

Then God (lie pray’d, and thank’d her faithful knight. Pa..^u. 

Direful hap betide that hated wretch 
That makes us wretched by the death of thee. Sh. A. Rich. 
The voice of God himfelf fpeaks in the heart of men, whe- 
ther they underftand it or no; and by fecret intimations 
gives the finner a foretafte of that direful cup, which he is 
like to drink more deeply of hereafter. South s Serin. 

I curs’d the direful author of my woes : 

>Twas told again, and thence my ruin rofe._ Dryden. 

The wrath of Peleus’ fon, the direful fpring 
Of all the Grecian woes, O goddefs, ftng. P°pf 

~Di 'reness. n.f. [from dire.} Difmalnefs; horror; hidcoufnefs. 
Direnefs, familiar to my (laught’rous thoughts. 

Cannot once dart me. Shakefp. Macb. 

Direction, n f. [direftio, Lat.] the aft of plundering. . 

DiRCE. [This is not a contraftion of the Latin dirige, in the 
popifh hymn dirige grejfus rneos, as fome pretend ; but from the 
Teutonic dyrke, laudarc , to praife and extol. Whence it is 
poflible their dyrke, and our dirge, was a laudatory long to 
commemorate and applaud the dead. V rjlcgan. Bacon apparently 
derives it from dirige.} A mournful ditty ; a fong of lamenta- 
tion. 

Th’ imperial jointrefs of this warlike (late, 

Have we, as ’twere, with a defeated joy. 

With mirth in funeral, and with dirge in marriage. 

In equal fcale weighing delight and dole. 

Taken to wife. Shakefp. Haml. 

Mean while the body of Richard, after many indignities 
and reproaches, the dirigies and obfequics of the common 
people towards tyrants, was obfeurely buried. Bacons Hen. V II. 
You from above (hall hear each day, 

One dirge difpatch’d unto your clay, 

Thefe your own anthems (hall become, 

Your lading epicedium. 

All due meafures of her mourning kept. 

Did office at the dirge, and by infeftion wept. Dryd. Sigif. 
Di'rigent. adj. [dirigens, Latin.] 

The dirigent line in geometry is that along which the line 
deferibent is carried in the generation of any figure. Harris. 
DIRK. n.f. [an Earfe word.] A kind of dagger ufed in the 
Highlands of Scotland. 

In vain thy hungry mountaineers 
Come forth in all their warlike geers, 

The (hicld, the piftol, dirk, and dagger, 

In which they daily wont to fwagger. 

To DiRKE, v. a. To fpoil ; to ruin. Obfolcte. 

Thy wade bignefs but cumbers the ground. 

And dirkes the beauties of my bloffoms round. 

DIRT. n.f. [dryt, Dutch, dirt, Iflandic.] Mud; 
any thing that (licks to the cloaths or body. 

They gilding dirt, in noble verfe 
Ruftick philofophy rehcarfe. Denham. 

Numbers engage their lives and labours, to heap together 
a little dirt, that (hall bury them in the end. IVake's Pr. 

They all aflured me that the fea rifes as high as ever, tho’ 
the great heaps of dirt it brings along with it are apt to choak 
up the (hallows. Addifon. 

Mark by what wretched (leps their glory grows ; 

From dirt and fea weed as proud Venice rofe : 

In each how guilt and greatnefs equal ran. 

And all that rais’d the hero funk the man. Pope's Eff. 

Is yellow dirt the paflion of thy life ? 

Look but on Gripus, or on Gripus’ wife. Pope's Ejf. 

2. Meannefs; fordidnefs. 

To Dirt. v. a- [from the noun.] To foul; 
make filthy ; to bedawb ; to foil ; to pollute ; 

Iil company is like a dog, who dirts thofe 
loves beft. 

Dirt-pie. n.f. [dirt and pie.} 
clay, in imitation of paftry. 

Thou fet’d thy heart upon that which has newly left off 
making of dirt-pies , and is but preparing itfelf for a green 


1. 


2 . 


Sandy's Paraph. 2 


Tickell. 


Sp. Pafl. 
filth ; mire ; 


to bemire ; to 
to natty, 
mod whom he 
Swift’s Th. on var. Subj. 
Forms moulded by children of 


fickncfs. 

Di'rtily. adv. [from dirty.} 


Suckling. 


1. 

2 . 


Naftily; foully; filthily. 

ly; ' 


Meanly 


fordidlv; fhamefully. 

Such gold as that wherewithal 


Almighty chimiques from each mineral 
Are dirtily and defperately gull’d. 
Di'rtiness. n.f. [from dirty.} 

Vo L. I. 


Donne. 


Foul; nafty; filthy. 

Thy I)ol and Helen of thy noble thoughts 
Is in bafe durance, and contagious prifon, • 

Haul’d thither by mechanic, dirty hands. Sh. tttn, XV. 

Sullied ; not elegant. , , 

Pound an almond, and the clear white colour will be alter- 
ed into a dirty one, and the fweet tafte into an oily one. Locke. 

3. Mean; bafe; defpicable. 

Such employments arc the dileafes of labour, and the rult 
of time, which it contrafts not by lying dill, but by d.rty 
employment. T^phPs Holy Ln mg. 

Marriages would be made up upon more natural motives 
than nicer dirty imerells, and increafc of riches without mea- 
fure or end . Temple's Mifcellames . 

They come at length to grow fots and epicures, mean in 
their di’fcourfes, and dirty in their praftices. South's Serm. 
To Di'rty. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To foul ; to foil. 

The Lords Strutts lived generoufly, and never ufed to dirty 
their fingers with pen, ink, and counters. Arburth. Hjl. Bull. 

2. Todifgrace; to fcandalize. 

DI'RUPTION. n.f. [diruptio, Latin.] 

1. The aft of burfting, or breaking. 

2. The (late of burfting, or breaking. 

Dis. An infeparablc particle ufed in compofition, implying 
commonly a privative or negative fignification of the word 
to which it is joined ; as to arm, to dija' m\ to join, to Hi join. 

It is borrowed from des, ufed by the French and Spaniards in 
the fenfe; as defnouer, to untie; dejlerrar, to banifh; from the 
Latin de; as Jlrtto, to build ; dejlruo , to deftroy. 

Disability, n.f. [from difable.} 

l. Want of power to do any thing ; weaknefs ; impotence. 

Ourconfiderationof creatures, and attention unto feriptures, 
are not in themfelves things of like difability to breed or beget 
faith. Hock, r, b. v. f. 22. 

Many withdrew themfelves out of pure faintnefs, and dif- 
ability to attend the conclufion. Raleigh's Hi/I. IVorld . 

He that knows mod of himfelf, knows lead of his know- 
ledge, and the cxercifed underdanding is confcious of its 
difability. Glanv. Scepf. c. 27. 

The ability of mankind does not lie in the impotency or 
difabi lilies of brutes. Locke.- 

Want of proper qualifications for any purpofe ; legal impe- 
diment. 

A fuit is commenced in a temporal court for an inheritance, 
and the defendant pleads in difability , that the plaintiff is 
a badard. Ayliffo’s Par ergon. 

It is true, indeed, that this difadvantage which the diffen- 
ters at prefent lie under, of a difability to receive church pre- 
ferments, will be eafily remedied by the repeal of the 
te d. Swift's Adv. Rep. Sacr. Te/i. 

To Disa'ble. v. a. [dis and able.} 

1. To deprive of natural force; to weaken ; tocrufh. 

'I he invafion of the Scots, and rebellion of the barons, did 
not only difnble this king to be a conqueror, but deprived him 
both of his kingdom and life. Davies's Ireland 

Nor fo is overcome 

Satan, whofe fall from heav’n, a deadlier bruife 
DiJ'abled not to give thee thy death’s wound. Milt. P. Lojl. 
A chridian’s life is a perpetual cxercife a wredling and war- 
fare, for which fenfual pleafure difables him, by yielding to that 
enemy with whom he mud drive. Taylor's Holy Living. 

2 . To impair; todiminifti. 

’Tis not unknown to you Anthonio, 

How much I have difabled mine edate, 

By (hewing fomething a more fwelling port 
T ban my faint means would grant continuance. Shakefp care. 

3. To make unaftive. 

I have known a great fleet difabled for two months, and 
thereby lofc great occafions by an indifpofition of the ad- 
miral. Temple 

4. To deprive of ufcfulnefs or efficacy. 

Farewcl, Monfieur Traveller; look you Iifp; and wear 
drangefuits; difable all the benefits of your own country. Sh. 

Your days I will alarm, I’ll haunt your nights. 

And worfe than age difable your delights. Dryden sAurenzebc. 

5. To exclude as wanting proper qualifications. 

I will not difable any (ox proving a fcholar, nor yet dif- 
femble that I have feen many happily forced upon ihe courfe 
to which by nature they feem much indifpofed Wot toil 

ToDisaro'se. v. a. [dis and abufe.} To fetfree from a mif- 
take; to d.fentangle from a fallacy; to fet right; to undeceive. 

The impofturc and fallacy of our fenfes impofe not only 
on common heads, but even more refined mercuries, who have 
the advantages of an improved reafon to difabufe you. Glanv. 
Thofe teeth fair Lyce mud not (how, ' 

If (he would bite her’ lovers : though ’ 

Like birds they doop at feeming grapes. 

Arc df abus'd, when fird (he gapes. * „ 
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IF by fimplicity you meant a general 
angling, I 


defeat in thofc that 

profefs angling, I hope to dtfabufe you. Waller's Angler. 

Chaos ol thought and paffion, all confus’d ; 

Still by himfelf abus’d, or difabus’d. Pope's Eff'. on Man. 
Disaccommoda'tion. n.f [dis and accommodation .] The 
ftatc of being unfit or unprepared. 

Devaluations have happened in fome places more than in 
others, according to the accommodation ox dif accommodation of 
them to fucli calamities. Hale's (Jrig . of Mankind. 

To DiSACCtr'STOM. v.a. [dis and accuflom.] To deftroy the 
force of habit by difufc or contrary practice. 

Dis acquaintance, n.f. [dis and acquaintance.] Difufc of 
familiarity. 

Confidence, by a long neglect of, and difacquaintance with 
itfelf, contracts an inveterate rult or foil. South. 

Disadvantage, n.f. [dis and advantage .] 

1. Lofis; injury to intereft ; as, he fold to disadvantage. 

2. Diminution of any thing defirablc, as credit, fame, honour. 

Our old Englilh poet, Chaucer, in many things refemblcd 
Ovid, and that with no difadvantage on the fide of the modern 
author. • Dryden's Fab. Pref. 

The moll Ihining merit goes down to poftcrity with difad- 
vantage , when it is not placed by writers in its proper 
light. Adclifon's Freeholder. 

Thofc parts already publifhed give reafon to think, that 
the Iliad will appear with no difadvantage to t! at immortal 
poem. Addijon s Freeholder. 

Their teflimony will not be of much weight to its difad- 
vantage. , fince they are liable to the common objection of con- 
demning what they did not underftand. Sivift. 

3. A Hate not prepared for defence. 

But all in vain ; no fort can be fo firong, 

Nc flcfhjy breaft can armed be fo found. 

But will at laft be won with batt’ry long. 

Or unawares at difadvantage found. Fairy ff/een. 

To Disadvantage, v.a. [from the noun] To injure in in- 
tereft of any kind. 

All other violences are fo far from advancing chriftianity, 
that they extremely weaken and difadvantage it. Decay of Piety. 
Disadva'ntaceable. adj. [from difadvantage.'] Contrary to 
profit ; producing lofs. A word not ufed. 

In clearing of a man’s eftate, he may as well hurt himfelf in 
being too fudden, as in letting it run on too long ; for hafty 
felling is commonly as dfadvantageable as intereft. Bacon's Eff. 
Disadvantageous, adj. [horn difadvantage.] Contrary to in- 
tereft ; contrary to convenience ; unfavourable. 

A multitude" of eyes will narrowly infpeft every part of him, 
confider him nicely in all views, and not be a little plcafcd 
when they have taken him in the worft and mod difadvanta- 
geous lights. Add. Spelt. N°. 256. 

Disadvanta'oeously. adv. [from df advantageous.] In a 3. 
manner contrary to intereft or profit ; in a manner not favour- 
able to any ufcful end. 

An approving nod or fmilc ferves to drive you on, and 4 
make you difplay yourfclves more difadvantageoujly. Gov. Ton. 
Disadvanta'geousness. n.f. [ (torn disadvantageous .] Con- 
trariety to profit ; inconvenience ; mifehief ; lofs. 
Disadve'nturous. adj. [dis and adventurous.] Unhappy; 
unprofperous. 

Now he hath left you here, 

To be the record of his rueful lofs, 

And of my doleful difadventurous death. Fairy fifteen, h. i. 

To Disaffe'ct. v. a. [dif and off ell.] To fill with difeon- 
tent ; to difeontent ; to make lefs faithful or zealous. 

They had attempted to dfaffcll and difeontent his majefty’s 
late army. Clarendon. 

Disaffe'cted. part. adj. [from df affect.] Not difpofed to 
zeal or affeftion. Ufually applied to thofc who arc enemies to 

the government. .... 

By denying civil worlhipto the emperor’s ftatues, which the 
cuftom then was to give, they were proceeded againft as df- 
a felled to the emperor. Stilling. Def. of Dif. on Ro. Idol. 

Disafff/ctedly. adv. [from dijajfdtcd.] After a difaffefted 
manner. 

Disafi-e'ctedness. n.f [from di faff cited.] The quality of being 
difaffefted. 

Disaffection, n.f. ffrom difajfcH. J vvant of zcaI for the 
government; want of ardour for the reigning prince. 

In this age, every thing difliked by thofc who think with 
• the majority, is called dijajfciiion. Swift. 

DisaffFrmance. n.f. [dis and affirm.] Confutation; ne- 

^That kind of reafoning which reduccth the oppofite conclu- 
fion to fomething that is apparently abfurd, is a demonftration 
in dif affirmance of any thing that is affirmed. Hale s Or, of Alan. 

To Disaffo'rest. v.a. [dis and forejl] To throw open to 
common purpoles ; to reduce front the privileges of a foreft to 
the ftatc Of common ground. 

The commiffioners of the treafury moved the king to dif 
affortfl fome forefts of his, explaining thcmfelves of fuch fo- 
reftsias lay out of the way, not near any of the king’s 
houfes. 
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How happy’s he, which hath due place afiign’d 
To his hearts ; and difafflrefled his mind ? 

To Disagree, v. n. [dis and agree.] 

1. To differ; not to be the fame. 

The mind clearly and infallibly perceives all diftinft ideas to 
difagree ; that is, the one not to be the other. p..;, 

2. To differ; not to be of the fame opinion. 

Why both the bands in worfliip difagree , 

__ And fome adore the flow’r, and fome the tree. Dry FI. and I. 

3. To be in a ftatc of oppofition: followed by Jhm or with 
before the oppofite. 

It containcth many improprieties, disagreeing almoft in all 
things from the true and proper defeription. Brawn’s V. Er 
Strange it is, that they reject the plaineft fenfe of fcripl 
ture, becaufe it feems to difagree with what they call 
reafon. Aiterburys Sermons. 

Disagref/a ble. adj. [from difagree.] 

1. Contrary; unfuitabic. 

Some demon, an enemy to the Greeks, had forced her to a 
conduft difagreeable to her fincerity. Pope's Od. b. iv. notes. 

2. Unplcafing; offenfive. 

To make the icnfe of efteem or difgrace fink the deeper, 
and be of the more weight, either agreeable or difagreeable 
things Ihould conftantly accompany thefe differentftates. Locke. 
Disagree'ableness. n.f. [from difagreeable.] 

1. Unfuitablcnefs ; contrariety. 

2. Unpleafantnefs ; oftenfivenefs. 

A father will hug and embrace his beloved fon for all the 
dirt and foulnefs of his cloaths ; the dearnefs of the perfon 
eafily apologizing for the difagreeablenefs of the habit. Soutb'sS. 
Disagreement, n.f. [from difagree.] 

1. Difference; diflimilitude ; diverfity ; not identity. 

Thefe carry fuch plain and evident notes and characters, 
either of difagreement or affinity with one another, that the 
fevcral kinds of them arc eafily known and diftinguilh- 
cd. Wsodw. Nat. Bijl. • 

2 . Difference of opinion ; contrariety of fentiments. 

They feemed one to crofs another, as touching their fevc- 
ral opinions about the neceffity of facraments, whereas in truth 
their difagreement is not great. Hooker , b. V./.57. 

To Disallo'w. v a. [dis and allow.] 

1 . To deny authority to any. 

When, faid Ihe, 

Were thofe firft councils difalhw'd by me? 

Or where did I at furc tradition ftrike. 

Provided ftill it were apoftolic. Dryd. Hind. andPoutb. 

2 . To confider as unlawful ; not to permit an aft. 

Their ufual kind of difputing fheweth, that they do not 
difallow only thefe Romilh ceremonies which are unprofitable, 
but count all unprofitable which are Romilh. Hooker. 

3. To cenfure by fome pofterior aft. 

It was known that the mod eminent of thofe who profefFed 
his own principles, publickly djallowcd his proceedings. Sw. 
Not to juftify. 

There is a fecrct, inward foreboding fear, that fome evil or 
other will follow the doing of that which a man’s own con- 
fcience difallows him in. South’s Scrm. 

To Disallow, v.n. To refufe permiffion; not to grant; not 
to make lawful. 

God doth in converts, being married, allow continuance 
with infidels, and yet difallow that the faithful, when they are 
free, Ihould enter into bonds of wedlock with fuch. Hooker. 
Disallo'wable. adj. [from dif allow.] Not allowable; not to 
be fuftered. 

Disallo'wance. n.f. [from dif allow.] Prohibition. 

God accepts of a thing fuitab'c for him to receive, and for 
us to give, where he does not declare his refufal and dijalloic- 
emu of it. Souths bertx. 

To Dis'anchor. v. a. [from dis and anchor.] to drive a imp 
from its anchor. 

To Disanima'te. v.a. [dis and animate.] 

To deprive of life. 


2. To difeourage; todejeft; to deprefs. 

The prcfcnce of a king engenders love amongft his > u 
jefts, and his loyal friends, as it difeeni mates lus e ' ,c ' 
mies. Shaicfteare’s HeirryW- 

He was confounded and difanimated at his prcfcnce, a 
added, how can the fervant of my lord talk with my f 

Boyle’s Seraph. Lout. 

Disanima'tion. n.f. [from difanimate.] Privation of life- 
They cannot in reafon retain that apprehenfion alter ca - ’ 
as being affeftions which depend on life, and depart upon >J 
animation. Erevan's Vulg- Br. *;««•' 

To Disannu'l. v. a. [dis and annul. I his word is , 
contrary to analogy by thofc who not knowing tic n ' ! v' m _ G 
the word annul , intended to form a negative fenfe iy t c 
lefs ufc of the negative particle. It ought therefore to ^ ^ 


jefted as ungrammatical and barbarous.] 
prive of authority ; to vacate ; to make null ; 
10 nullify. 


to ni3ke void ; 

T » 
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The Jews ordinances ’for us to refume, were to check our 
Lord himfelf, which hath difannulled them. Hooker f. iv §. 1 • • 
That g avc him power ot difannuHtng of laws, and difpoimg 
of mens fortunes and effaces, and the like points of abfolute 
power, being in thcmfelves harlh and odious, bacon , Hen. V i 1 . 
To be in both worlds full, 

Is more than God was, who was hungry here: 

Wouldft thou his laws of falling difannul? 

Wilt thou tny judgments dtfannul ? Defame 
My equal rule, to clear thyfclf of blame ? 


Herbert. 2 
Sandvs. 


Dis annu'lment. n.f. [from difannul] The aft of making 

To Disappear, v. n. [difparoitre, French.] To be loft to 
view ; to vanilh out of fight ; to fly ; to go away. 

She difap peer'd, and left me dark ! Iwakd 
To find her, or for ever to deplore. Milton’s Par ad. Loft. 

When the night and winter difappear. 

The purple morning, rifing with the year, 

Salutes the Spring. Dfyden. 

The pifturcs drawn in our minds are laid in fading colours, 
and, if not fometimes refrelhed, vanilh and difappear. Locke. 
Criticks I faw, that other names deface. 

And fix their own with labour in their place ; 

Their own, like others, foon their place refign’d. 

Or difappear d, and left the firft behind. Pope's Tern, of Fame. 
To Disappoint, v. a. [dis and appoint.] 

1 . To defeat of expeftation ; to balk; to hinder from fomething 
expefted. 

The fuperior Being can defeat all his defigns, and dtf- 
appoint all his hopes. Tillotfon , Sermon i. 

Whilft the champion, with redoubled might. 

Strikes home thejav’lin, his retiring foe 
Shrinks from the wound, and difappoints the blow. AdeLfon. 
There’s nothing like furprifing the rogues : how will they 
be dijappointed, when they hear that thou haft prevented their 
revenge. Arbuthnot's Hi/lory of John Bull. 

We are not only tortured by the reproaches which are of- 
fered us, but arc difappointed by the filencc of men when it is 
unexpefted, and humbled even by their praifes. Addif Speflat. 

2. It has of before the thing loft by difappointment. 

The Janizaries, difappointed by the bafi'as of the fpoil of the 
merchants, efpecially Chriftians and Jews, received of the 
bounty of Solyman a great largefs. Knojles's Hijl. of theTeerks. 
Disappointment, n.f. [from dif appoint.] Defeat of hopes ; 
mifearriage of expeftations. 

It is impoffible for us to know what arc calamities, and what 
are bleffings : how many accidents have palled for misfortunes, 
which have turned to the welfare and profperity of the perfons 
in whofe lot they have fallen ? How many dfappoint/nents have, 
in their confequences, faved a man from ruin ? Spectator. 

if we hope for things, of which we have not thoroughly 
confidered the value, our difappointment will be greater than 
our pleafure in the fruition of them. Addifon's Spectator. 
Disapprobation, n.f. [dis and approbation.] Cenfure; con- 
demnation ; expreffion of diflike. 

Pope was obliged to publilh his letters, to {hew his dif- 
app relation of the publilhing of others written in his youth. 

Pope to Swift. 

To Disapprove, v.a. [ difapp-rover , French.] 'l'o diflike; 
to cenfure ; to find fault with. 

I reafon’d much, alas ! but more I lov’d ; 

Sent and recall’d, ordain’d and difapprov'd. Prior. 

Without good breeding, truth is difapprov'd; 

That only makes fuperior fenfe belov’d. Pope’s Eff. on Crit. 
A projeft for a treaty of barrier with the States was tranf- 
mitted hither from Holland, and was difapproved of by our 
court. Swift. 

Di'sard. n.f [bifi bip3, Saxon, a fool, Skinner; diftur , 
French, Junius.] A prattler ; a boafting talker. 'I'his word 
is inferted both by Skinner and Junius ; but I do not remem- 
ber it. 

To Disa'rm. v.a. [defermer, French.] 

1. To fpoil or divert of arms; to deprive of arms. 

I am ftill the fame, 

By different ways ftill moving to one fame; 

And by dif arming you, I now do more 

'l o fave the town, than arming you before. Dryd. In. Emp. 

2. It has of before the arms taken away. 

They would be immediately difarmed of their great maga- 
zine of artillery. Locke. 

1 o Disarra'y. v. a. [dis and array.] To undrefs any one; 
to dived of cloaths. 

So, as Ihe bad, the witch they difarray’d. Fairy gheecn. 
N ow night is come, now foon her difarray , 

And in her bed her lay. Spcnfer's Epithalamium . 

Disarra'y. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Diforder; confufion; lofs of the regular order of battle. 

He returned towards the river, to prevent fuch danger as 
the difarray, occafioned by the narrownefs of the bridge, might 
call upon them. ' Hayward. 

Difarray and lhameful rout enfue. 

And force is added to the fainting crew. Dryden's Fables . 
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2. Undrefs. 

DISASTER, n.f. [defeflre, French.] 

j. The blaft or Itroke of an unfavourable planet. 

Stars {hone with trains of fire, dews of blood fall ; 
Difafltrs veil’d the fun ; and the moift ftnr, 

Upon whofe influence Neptune’s empire Hands, 

Was fick almoft to dooml'Jay with cclipfe. ShukeJ'p. Hatntth 
Misfortune; grief; milhap ; mifery; calamity. 

This day black omens threat the brightcll fair, 

That e’er deferv’d a watchful fpirit’s care. 

Some dire difajler , or by force or flight ; 

But what, or where, the fates have wrapt in night. Pope, 
To Disaster, v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To blaft by the ftroke of an unfavourable liar. 

Ah, chalte bed of mine, faid Ihe, which never heretofore, 
couldll accufe me of one defiled thought, how canft thou now 
receive that difajlered changling ? Sidney, b‘. ii. 

2 . To afflift; to mifehief. 

Thefe are the holes where eyes Ihould be, which pitifully 
difajler the chceksi Shakefpeare’s Anthony and Cleopatra. 

Iu his own fields, the (wain 

Difajler’ d Hands. Thomfon’s H'intcr , l. 280. 

Disastrous, adj. [from difajler.] 

1. Unlucky; not fortunate. 

That day feemeth a moll difaflrous day to the Scots, not 
only in regard of this overthrow, but for that upon the fame 
day they were in like fort defeated by the Engiilh at Flooden- 
field. Hayward, 

2. Unhappy; calamitous; miferable; ftruck with affliction. 

Then Juno, pitying her difaflrous fate, 

Send Iris down, her pangs to mitigate. Denham. 

Immediately after his return from this very expedition, fuedi 
dify/lrous calamities befel his family, that he burnt two of his 
children himfelf. South’s Sermons. 

Fly the purfuit of my difaflrous love. 

And from my unhappy neighbourhood remove. Dryd.Auren. 

3. Gloomy ; threatning misfortune. 

The moon. 

In dim eclipfe, difaflrous twilight iheds 
O11 half the nations. Milton’s Paradifc Lofi, b. i. l.gq~. 
Disastrously, adv. [from difaflrous.] In a difmal manner! 
Disa'strousness. n.f [from difaflrous.] Unluckincfs ; un- 
fortunatenefs. Dill. 

To Disavou'ch. v.a. [dis and avouch.] To rctraft profef- 
fion ; to difown. 

Thereupon they flatly difavouch, 

T o yield him more obedience or fupport. Daniel’s C. War. 
To Disavo'w. v.a. [fis and avow.] To difown; to deny 
knowledge of ; to deny concurrence in any thing. 

The heirs and pofterity of them which yielded the fame, 
arc, as they fay, cither ignorant thereof, or do wilfully deny, 
or ftedfaftly dijavow it. Spcnfr’s State of Ireland. 


The Englilh, that knew his noble fpirit, did believe his 
name was therein abufed, which lie manifefted to be true by 
difavowing it openly afterwards. Hayward. 

I’o deal in perfon is good, when a man’s face breedeth re- 
gard, and generally when a man will referve to himfelf liberty 
either to difavow or to expound. Bacon , Effay 48. 

A man that afts below his rank, doth but difavow fortune 
and feemeth to be confcious of his own want in worth, and 
doth but teach others to envy him. Bacou , Effay 9. 

He only docs his conqueft dijbz ow. 

And thinks too little what they found too much Dryden. 
We arc reminded by the cerc-inony of taking an oath, that 
it is a parr of that obedience which we learn from the gofpel, 
exprefly to difavtnv all evafions and mental refervations'Sv! at- 

n r ° CVCr ; r rr mr , .^n's Freeholder. 

Disavowal, n.f, [from difavow ] Denial. 

An carnell difavowal of fear, often proceeds from fear. 

Disavo'wment. n.f [from difavow.] Denial. la,, JT a ' 
As touching the Tridcminc hiftory, his holinefs will not 
prefs you to any difavawment thereof. Wotton 

To D 1 s a u't h o r 1 s e . v.a. [dis and authorife. ] To deprive of 
credit or authority. 1 

1 he obtrufion of fuch particular inftances as thefe, arc 
inefficient to difauthorije a note grounded upon the final in- 
tention of nature. ty. 

To Disba'nd. v.a. [dis and band.] 

*■ ' 5 0 “ f * fror »? milit fy Mee; to break up an armv; to 
annuls foidicrs from their colours. 1 

They disbanded thcmfelves, and returned every man to his 
own dwelling. Knolles's Hifiorfef the Turks 

Pythagoras bids us in our ftation Hand, 

’Till God, our general, fhall us disband. 

This if you do, to end all future Itrife, 

I am content to lead a private life; 

Disband my army to fecure the Hate. 

Bid him disband his legions, 

Rellorethe commonwealth to liberty. 

2. To fpread abroad ; to fcattcr. 


Denham. 


Dryden's Aurcngsuhe. 
Addifon’s Cato. 

Some imagine that a quantity of water, fufficient to make 


lcnh 
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fuch a deluge, was created upon that occafion ; and, when the 
buiinefs was done, all disbanded again, and annihilated. Woodw. 
*To Disba'nd. v.n. To retire from military fervice; tofepa- 
rate ; to break up. 

Our navy was upon the point of disbanding, and many of 
our men come alhore. Bacon's War with Spain. 

The rang’d pow’rs 

Disband, and wand’ring, each his fcvcral way 
Purfues. Milton s Par adije Loji, b. ii. /. 525. 

The common foldicrs, and inferior officers, (hould be fully 
paid upon their disbanding. Clarendon. 

Were it not for fome fmall remainders of piety and virtue. 
Which are yet left fcattered among mankind, human fociety 
would in a fhort fpace disband and run into confufion, and 
the earth would grow wild and become a foreft. Tillotfon. 
'jTo Disba'rk. V. a. [ debarquer , French.] To land from a 
, fhip ; to put on fhore. 

Together fail’d they, fraught with all the things 
To fervice done by land that might belong. 

And, when occafion ferv’d, disbarked them. Fairfax, b. i. 

The fhip we moor on thefe obfeure abodes ; 

Disbark the fhcep, an offering to the gods. Pope's Odyffcy. 
Disbeli ef, n.f. [from disbelieve.'] Refufal of credit; denial 
of belief. 

Our belief or disbelief of a thing does not alter the nature 
of the thing. Tillotfon’ s Sermons. 

To Disbelieve, v.d. [dis and believe. ] Not to credit; 
not to hold true. 

The thinking it impoflible his fins fhould be forgiven, 
though he fhould be truly penitent, is a fin, but rather of infi- 
delity than defpair ; it being the disbelieving of an eternal truth 
of God’s. Hammond’s PraEl. Catech. 

Such, who profefs to disbelieve a future ftatc, arc not always 
equally fatisfied with their own rcafonings. Atterhury. 

' From a fondnefs to fome vices, which the dobrinc of futu- 
rity rendered uneafy, they brought themfelves to doubt of 
religion ; or, out of a vain affedtation of feeing farther than 
other men, pretended to disbelieve it. Rogers, Sermon 13. 

Disbeliever, n.f. [from disbelieve.] One who refufes belief ; 
one who denies any pofition to be true. 

An humble foul is frighted into any particular fentiments, 
becaufc a man of great name pronounces herefy upon the con- 
trary fentiments, and calls die disbeliever out of the church. 

Watts's Logic!:. 

To Disbe'nch. v. a. [dis and bench.] To drive from a feat. 

Sir, I hope 

My words disbench'd you not ? 

No, fir; yet oft, 

■When blows have made me flay, I fled from words. Sbakef. 
To Disbra'nch. v. a. [dis and branch.] To feparatc or break 
off, as a branch from a tree. 

I fear your difpofition : 

That nature which contemns its originc. 

Cannot be border’d certain in itfclf : 

She that herfelf will fliver and disbranch 
From her maternal fap, perforce mufl wither, 

And come to deadly ufe. Shakcfpeare s King Lear. 

Rut for fuch as are newly planted, they need not be dif- 
branchcd ’till the fap begins to ftir, that fo the wound may be 
healed without the fear, which our frofls do frequently 
j eave> Evelyn’s Kalendar. 

To Disbu'd. v a. [With gardeners.] To take away the 
branches or fprigs newly put forth, diat are ill placed. Diet. 
To Disbu'rden. v. a. [dis and burden.] 

4. To eafeof a burden ; to unload.. 

Better yet do I live, that though by my dioughts I be 
plunged 

Into my life’s bondage, I yet may disburden a paffion. Sidney. 
The river, with ten branches or llrcams, disburdens himfelf 
Within the Perfianfea. Peacham on Drawing. 

Disburden’d heav’n rejoic’d. Milton's Paradife LoJl , b. vi. 
2. To difencumber, difeharge, or clear. 

They removed cither by cafualty and tempefl, or by inten- 
tion and defign, either out of lucre of gold, or for the dtf- 
burdening of the countries, furcharged with multitudes of in- 
habitants. Hale’s Origtn of Mankind. 

We fliall disburden the piece of thofc hard fhadowings, 
which arc always ungraceful. Drydcn s Dufrefnoy. 

i. To throw off a burden. 

Lucia, disburden all thy cares on me, > 

And let me fharc thy mofl retired diftrefs. Mdifon s Cato. 
To Disbu'rden. v.n. To cafe the mind. 

To DISBURSE, v. a. [debourfer, trench. J To fpend or lay 

° Money' is now not disburfed at once, as it might be ; but 
drawn into a long length, by fending over now twenty thou- 
fand, and next half year ten thoufand pounds. Sptnjcr. 

Nor would wc deign him burial for his men, 

’Till he disburs’d at St. Colmefkil Ifle, 

Ten thoufand dollars to our general. Shakcfpeare s Macbeth. 
As Alexander received great fums, he was no lefs generous 
and liberal in disburftng of them. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
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Disbursement, n.f. [debourfement, French.] A disburfl 
or laying out " 



inr 


It may be, Ireneus, that the queen’s treafure, in f 0 cre4t 
occafions of disburfement:, is not always fc> ready, nor fo plcn 
tiful, as it can fpare fo great a fum together. Spcnfcr': h i ■■ 1 
Disbu'rser. ;; f. [from disburfe.] One that disburfes 
DISCA'LCEATED. adj . [ difcalccatus, Latin.] Striiv 


fhocs. 


'ppcJ of 

Discalcea'tion. n.f. [ from dicalceated. ] The ab of 
pulling off the (hoes. * 

1 he cuftom of dif alceation, or putting off their (hoes at 
meals, is conceived to have been done, as by that means 
keeping their beds clean. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b.\. c (, 
To Disca'ndy. v.n. [from dis and candy.] To diffolve • to 
melt. u ’ 

The hearts, ‘ 

That fpaniel’d me at heels, to whom I gave 
Their wifhes, do difeandy, melt their ftveets 
On bloffoming Ca far. Shakcfpeare s Ant. and Clcovat rn 
To Disca'rd. v. a. [dis and card.] 

1. To throw out of the hand fuch cards as are ufelcfs. 

2. To difeharge or ejeb from fervice or employment. 

Thefe men being certainly jewels to a wife man, confider- 
ing what wonders they were able to perform, yet were dif- 
carded by that unworthy prince, as not worthy the holding Sid. 

Their captains, if they lift, dif card whom they plcafe, and 
fend away fuch as will perhaps willingly be rid of that dancer- 
ous and hard fervice. SpenfcPs St,.te of Ireland. 

Should we own that we have a very imperfeb idea of fub- 
ftance, would it not be hard to charge us with dijearding fub- 
llance out of the world ? \<cke 

Jufticc difeards party, friendfliip, kindred, and is always 
therefore reprefented as blind. Addifn's Guardian, N°. 99. 

They blame the favourites, and think it nothin!* extraordi- 
nary that ti e queen (hould be at an end of her patience, and 
refolvc to difeard them. Swift. 

1 do not conceive why a funk difearded party, who neither 
expect nor defire more than a quiet life, fhould be charged 
with endeavouring to introduce popery. Swift. 

Disca'rnate. adj. [dis and cars, flefh ; fcarnato, leal.] Sttip'ed 
of flefli. 

’Tis better to own a judgment, though but with a curia 
fuppcllex of coherent notions, than a memory, like a fepul- 
chrc, furniflied with a load of broken and difarnute bones. 

Glanvi lie’s Scepf. c. 17. 

To Disca'se. v. a. [dis and cafe ] To ftrip ; to undrefs. 
Fetch me the hat and rapier in my cell : 

I will difeafe me, and myfclf prefent. ( Shakefp. Temfrjl. 
T o DISCE'RN. v. a. [ difeemo , Latin.] 

1. Todefcry; to fee; to difeover. 

And behold among the Ample ones, I difeerned among the 
youths a young man void of underftanding. Prov. vii. 7. 

2. To judge; to have knowledge of. 

What doth better become wifdom than to difeern what is 
worthy the loving ? Sidney, b, ii. 

Docs any here know me ? This is not Lear : 

Does Lear walk thus, fpeakthus? Where are his eyes? 

Either his motion weakens, or his difeernings 

Are lcthargicd. Shakefp cards King Leer. 

You (hould be rul’d and led 
By fomcdifcrction, that difeems your ftatc 
Better than you yourfelf. Shakcfpeare' s King Lear. 

3. To diftinguifh. 

To difeern fuch buds as are fit to produce blofloms, from 
fuch as will difplay themfelves but in leaves, is no difficult 
matter. Baft* 

4. 'Fo make the difference between. 

They follow virtue for reward, to-day ; 

To-morrow vice, if fhe give better pay : 

We arc fo good, or bad, juft at a price; 

For nothing clfe difeerns the virtue or vice. Ben. Jcbnfn. 
To Disce'rn. v.n. To make diftinbion. 

Great part of the country was abandoned to the fpoi.s ot 
the foldicrs, who not troubling themfelves to difeern between 
a fubjeb and a rebel, whilft their liberty lafted, made lne.r- 
fcrently profit of both. Haywar 

'Fhe cuftom of arguing on any fide, even againft our per- 
fuafions, dims the undei (landing, and makes it bv degrees 
lofe the faculty of difeerning between truth and lalffiood. Lo ■ <■ 
Disce'rner. n.f. [from difeern.] 

1. Difcoverer; he that deferies. 

’Twas faid they faw but one ; and no difeerner 
Durft wag his tongue, in cenfure. Shakefp. Henry 

2. Judge ; one that has the power of diftinguifhing. 

He was a great obferver and difeerner of mens natures a 
humours, and was very dextrous in compliance, w ere 
found it ufcful. Clarendon, b- " "• 

How unequal difeerners of truth there are, an d ea :) • 
pofed unto errour, will appear by their unqua.inc 11 
lcbuals. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. 1. • 

Disce'rnible. adj. [from difeern ] Difcovefa.de; pcicep 
diltinguifliable ; apparent. j. 
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Is is indeed a fin of fo grofs, fo formidable a bulk, that 
there needs no help of upticks to render it difcemible , and 
therefore I need not farther expatiate on it. Gov. of the Tongue. 

All this is cafily difcemible by the ordinary difeourfes of the 
underftanding. South's Sermons. 


Disce'rniblen 


cess. n. f. [from difcemible.] Vifiblenefs 
adv. [from difcemible.] Perceptibly; 


appa- 


DisceRnibly. adv. [from dij, 

rentiy. _ • ; 

Confidcr what dobrincs are infufed difcernibly among Chrtf- 
tians, mod apt to obftrub or interrupt theChriftian life. Ham. 
DisceRning. participial adj. [ from dfeern. J Judicious; 
knowing. 

This hath been maintained not only by warm cnthufiafts, 
but by cooler and more dfeerning heads. Atterbuiy's Sermons. 
Discerningly, adv. [from difeerning.] Judicioufly ; ra- 
tionally ; acutely. 

Thefe two errours Ovid has mod difeerningly avoided. Garth. 
Disce'rnment. n.f. [from difeern.] Judgment; power of 
diftinguifhing. 

A reader that wants difeernment, loves and admires the cha- 
mbers and actions of men in a wrong place. Freeho der. 
To DISChi'RP. v. a. [difeerpo, Latin ] To tear In pieces; to 
break ; to deftroy by Reparation of its parts. Di£f. 

DisceRptible adj. [from difeetp.] Frangible ; feparable; 
liable to be deftroyed by the difunion of its parts. 

What is moft denfe, and lead porous, will be mod cohe- 
rent and lead difcerptible. G/amil'e’s Scepf 

Matter is moveable, this immoveable; matter eiijcerp- 
tible, this indifccrptible. More's Div. Dialogues. 

Discerptibi'lity. n.f. [from difcerptible.] Liablenels to be 
deftroyed by difunion of parts. 

Disce'rption. n.f. [from dijeerp.] The ab of pulling to 
pieces, or dtftroj ing by difunidng the parts. 

To DISCHA'RGK. v. a. [dtfehurger, French.] 

1. Todftburden ; to exonerate; to free from any load or incon- 
venience. 

How rich in humble poverty is he, 

Who leads a quiet country life ; 

Dijeharg’d of bufinefs, void of ftrife. Drydcn. 

When they have taken a degree, and are confequently grown 
a burden to their friends, who now think themfelves fully dif- 
charged, they get into orders as foon as they can. Swift. 

2. To unload ; to difembark. 

I will convey them by fea in floats, unto the place that thou 
(halt appoint me, and will caufe them to be dijeharged. 1 Ki. v. 

3. To throw off any thing collebed or accumulated ; to give 
vent to any thing ; to let fly. It is ufed of any thing violent, 
or fuddeii. 

Mounting his eyes, 

He did difeharge a horrible oath. Shakcfpeare' s Henry VIII. 
Infebed minds. 

To their deaf pillows will difeharge their fecrets. Sh. Macb. 

Nor were thofe blufl’ring brethren left at large, 

On feas and (bores their fury to difeharge. Drydcn 1 Ovid. 

Soon may kind heav’11 a furc relief provide ; 

Soon may your fire difeharge the vengeance due, 

And all your wrongs the proud oppreffors rue. Pope's Odyffey. 
Difeharge thy fhafts ; this ready bofom rend. Popes St, it. 

4. To unload a gun. 

A conceit runneth abroad, that there fhould be a white 
powder, which will difeharge a piece without noife. Bacon. 

The galleys alio did oftentimes, out of their prows, dif- 
eharge their great pieces againft the city. Knolles’s Hi/lory. 

Wc difeharged a piftol, and had the found returned upon us 
fifty-fix times, though the air was foggy. Addifon on Italy. 

5. To clear a debt by payment. 

Death of one perfon can be paid but once, 

And that (lie has difeherrged. Shakefpeare’s Ant. and Cleopatra. 
' A grateful mind. 

By owing, owes not, but dill pays ; at once 

Indebted, and difeharg'd. Miltons Paradife LoJl, b. iv. 

Now to the horrors of that uncouth place. 

He paffage begs with unregarded pray’r ; 

And wants two farthings to dijeharge his fare. Dry.!, f seven. 
When foreign trade imports more than our commodities 
will pay for, wc contrab debts beyond fca ; and thofe arc paid 
with money, when they will not take our goods to difeharge 

, . Locke. 

o. 1 o lend away a creditor by payment. 

If he had 

7 he prefent money to dij’charge the Jew, 

He Would not take it. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

7. To fet free from obligation. 

If one man’s fault could difeharge another man of his duty, 
there would be no place left for the common offices of fo- 

o , _ DEjlrange. 

”• 1 _°_clear from an accufation or crime ; to abfolve. 

I hey wanted not reafons to be difeharged of all blame, 
who are confefl'ed to have no great fault, even by their very 
word and teftimony ; in whofe eyes no fault of ours hath ever 
hitherto been efteemed to he fmall. Hooker, b.x. / ? 7. 

Voi I afC ' m P rudcnt cnou gh to dijeharge themfelves of this 
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blunder, by laying the contradibion at Virgil’s door. Drydcn. 

9. To perform; to execute. 

Had I a hundred tongues, a wit fo large, ^ 

As could their hundred offices dijeharge. Drydcn s Fab es. 

to. To put away ; to obliterate ; to dcllroy. _ 

It is done by little and little, and with many effays ; but 
all this dif char get b not the wonder Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

Trial would alio he made in herbs poifonous and purga- 
tive, whofe ill quality perhaps may he dijeharged, or attem- 
pered, by fetting ftron. cr poifonsor purgatives by them. hoc. 

1 1. To dived of any office or employment; to difmils fioni 
fervice 

12. To difmifs ; to relcafe; to fenJ away from any bufir.e.s or 

appointment. . 

Dijeharge your pow’rs unto their (evcral counties. Share/. 
When Caffar would have dijeharged the fenate, in ngard of 
fome ill prefages, and elpeci Uy a dream of Calphurnia, this 
man lifted him gently by tile arm out of his chair, telling 
him, he hoped he would not difmifs the fenate till bis wife 
had dreamed a belter dream. Bacon, EJfay 2b. 

To Discha'rge. v.n To difmifs itfclf; tobreakup. 

The cloud, if it were oily or fatty, would not dijeharge. 

Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

DischaRge. n.f. [from the veib.] 

1. Vent; expldfion; emiffion. 

As the heat of all fprings is owing to fuhterrancous fire, 
fo wherever there arc any extraordinary difeharges of this 
fire, there alio are the neighbouring fprings hotter than or- 
dinary. Woodward. 

2. Matter vented. 

The haemorrhage being (lopped, the next occurrence is a 
thin ferous difeharge. Sharp’s Surgery. 

3. Difruption ; evanefcence. 

Mark the difeharge ot the little cloud upon glais or gems, 
or blades of fwords, and you (hall fee it ever break up firfl in 
the fkirts, and Lift in the middle. Bacon’ s Natural Hijlory* 

4. Difmiffiion from an office. 

5. Relcafe from an obligation or penalty. 

He warns 

Us, haply too fecurc of our dijeharge 

From penalty, becaufe front death releas’d 

Some days. Milt cn s Paradife LoJl, b. xi. /. 196. 

6. Abfolution from a crime. 

The text exprefl'es the found eftate of the confidence, not 
barely by its not accufing, but by its not condemning us; 
which word imports properly an acquittance or dijeharge of a 
man upon fonic precedent accufation, and a full trial and cog- 
nizance of his cauie. South's Sermons. 

7. Ranfom ; price of ranfom. 

O, all my hopes defeated 
To free him hence! But death, who fets all free. 

Hath paid his ranfom now and full difeharge. Alilt. Agonifl. 

8. Performance; execution. 

The obligations of holpitality and protebion are fo (acred, 
that nothing can abfolve us from the dijeharge of thofe duties. 

L' Ejl range. Fable 149. 

9. An acquittance from a debt. 

10. Exemption ; privilege. 

J here is no dijeharge in that war, neither fhall wickednefs 
deliver thofe thot are given to it. Eccl. viii. 8. 

DischaRcer. n.f. [from difeharge.] 

1. He that difeharges in any manner. 

2. He that fires a gun. 

'I o abate the bombulation of gunpowder a way is promifed 
by Porta, by borax and butter, which he fays will make it fo 
go off, as fearcely to be heard by the difeharger. Brown. 

Disci'nct. adj. [ difeihflus, Latin.] Ungirded; loofely 

dr ff ed - . .. . Hia. 

Io Disci nd. v. a. [Sfcindo, Latin.] To divide; to cut in 
pieces. 

Wc found feveral concretions fo fuft, that wc could eafily 
dif and them betwixt our fingers. Boyle. 

DISCI PLE, tnf [dtfcipu'us, Latin ] A feholar; one that pro- 
fefles to receive inftrubions from another. 

He rebuked difciples, who would call for fire from heaven 
upon whole cities, tor the negleb of a lew. King Charles. 

The commemorating the death of Chrift, is the profeffing 
ourfelves the dijciples of the crucified Saviour ; and that en- 
gageth us to take up his crofs and follow him. Hammond. 
A young dijeipfe (hould behave himfelf fo well, as to gain 

^ the affebion and the ear of his inftrubor. Watts. 

I o DisciRlf. v. a. [from the noun.] To punifli ; to difei- 
pane. I his word is not in ufe 

She, bitter penance, with an iron whip. 

Was wont him to difeiple every day. Spenf. Fed. Ducen 

Dl sc ! eship. «. A [from difeiple. ] The (late or funbion of 
a duciple, or follower of a mafter. 

1 hat to which jullification is promifed, is certainly the 
g.wngupof the whole foul intirely unto Chrift, undertaking 
difeiplejhip upon Chnft’s terms. Hammond's Prait. Catech. 
Lis.ciPM NA ® LB -/ 4 - [difciplinabilis, Lat.] Capable of inftruc- 
tion; capable of improvement by difeipline and learning. 

7 A Discipli'n ableness. 
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DtsciPLi'NABi.ENEss. n.f. [from difciplinable . ] Capacity of 
ir.ftru£tion ; qualification for improvement by education and 
difciplinc. 

We find in animals, efpecially fomc of them, as foxes, 
dogs, apes, horfes, and elephants, not only perception, phan- 
tafy, and memory, common to mod, if not all animals, but 
foinething of fagacity, providence, and difiipli nablenej's. Halt'. 
Djsciplina'k ian. adj. [from difciplinc .] Pertaining to dif- 
ciplinc. 

What eagernefs in difiipli, tarian uncertainties, when the 
love of God and our neighbour, evangelical unqueftionables, 
are neglefled. Glanv. Seep/. c. 27. 

Disciplina'rian. n f [difeif Una, Latin.] 

1. One who rules or teaches with great llriclnefs; one who 
allows no deviation from Hated rules. 

2. A follower of the prefbyterian fe£l, fo called from their per- 
petual clamour about difeipline. 

They draw thofc, that difient, into diflike with 'the ftate, as 
puritans, or difeiplinarians. Sander/. Pax. Eccl. 

Disciplinary, adj. [ difeiplina , Latin.] Pertaining to difei- 
plirie ; relating to a regular courfe of education. 

Thcfe arc the ftudics, wherein our noble and gentle youth 
ought to bellow their time in a dijciplinary way. Milton. 

DISCIPLINE, n.f. [ dijeiplina , Latin.] 

1. Education; inftru&ion ; the a£l 
the a£l of forming the manners. 

The cold of the northern parts is that which, without aid 
of difeipline , doth make the bodies hardeft, and the courage 
warmell. Bacon , Ejfay 59. 

They who want that fenfe of difciplinc , hearing, are alfo 
by confcquence deprived of fpcech. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

It mull be confefled, it is by the afliftancc of the eye and 
the ear efpecially, which are called the fenfes of difeipline , that 
our minds arc furnilhed with various parts of knowledge. Watts. 

2. Rule of government; order; method of government. 

They hold, that from the very apoftles time ’till this pre- 
fent age, wherein yourfelves imagine ye have found out a 
right pattern of found difeipline , there never was any time fafe 
to be followed. Hooker , Preface. 

As we are to believe for ever the articles of evangelical 
doctrine, fo the precepts of difeipline we are, in like fort, bound 
for ever to obferve. Hooker , b. iii. J. to. 

While we do admire 
This virtue and this moral difeipline^ 

Let’s be no Hoicks. Shakcfpearc. 

3. Military regulation. 

This opens all your victories in Scotland, 

Your difeipline in war, wifdom in peace. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

4. A ftate of fubjc&ion. 

The moft perfeft among us, who have their paflions in the 
bell difeipline , are yet obliged to be conftantly on their guard. 

Rogers , Sermon 13. 

5. Any thing taught ; art; fciencc. 

Art may be faid to overcome and advance nature in thcfe 
mechanical difiipli, ,es , which, in this refpcdl, are much to be 
preferred. I Pi Ik 1 ns s AAath. Afagitk. 

6. Punilhmcnt ; chaftifement ; corrc&ion. 

A lively cobler kicked and fpurred while his wife was car- 
rying him, and had fcarce palled a day without giving her the 
difeipline of the ftrap. Addi fin’s Spectator, N\ -199. 

To Discipline, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To educate; toinftru£l; to bring up. 

We are wife enough to begin when they are very young, 
and difeipline betimes thofe other creatures vve would make 
. ufeful and good for fomewhat. Locke. 

They were with care prepared and difciplined for confir- 
mation, which they could not arrive at, ’till they were found 
upon examination to have made a fufficient progrefs in the 
knowledge of Chriftianity. Addifin on the Chrijlian Religion. 

2 . To regulate ; to keep in order. 

They look to us, as we Ihould judge of an army of well 
difciplined foldicrs at a diftance. Derhams AJiro Theology. 

To punilh ; to correct; to chaftife. 

To reform ; to redrefs. 

The law appear’d imperfeeft, and but giv’n 
With purpofe to refign them in full time 
Up to a better covenant, difeiplin’d 

From fhadowy types to truth, from flefh to fpint. Alt it on. 
To Disclaim, v. a. [dis and claim.] To difown ; to deny 
any knowledge of ; to rctradl any union with ; to abrogate ; 

to renounce. „ . . . 

You cowardly rafeal ! nature difilaims all fliarc in thee : a 
taylor made thee. _ Shakefpeaie s mg L.c . 

He calls the gods to witnefs their offence ; , , 

L /claims the war, aflerts his innocence. Dryden s An. b. vn. 

Let crooked ftcel invade 
The lawlefs troops which difeipline difelahn , 

And their fuperfluous growth with rigour tame. Dr yd. Png. 
We find our Lord, on all occalions, difilaiming all preten- 
fions to a temporal kingdom. Rogers, Sermon 9. 

Very few, among thole who profefs thcmfelvcs Chnltians, 
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difilaim all concern for their fouls, difown the authority, or 
renounce the expectations of the gofpel. Rogers , Sermon 1 

Disclaimer, n.f [from difilaim.] s ' 

1 . One that difdaims, difowns, or renounces. 

2. [In law.] A pica containing an exprefs denial or refufal. Cowd. 

To Disclo'sf. v. a. [ difiludo , Latin ; dis and clofi. ] 

1. To uncover; to produce from a ftate of latitancy to open 
view. 

In this .deep quiet, from what fource unknown, 

Thofe feeds of fire their fatal birth difilofi ; 

And firft few featuring fparks about were blown. 

Big with the flames that to our ruin rofe? Dryd.Ann. Mr. 

Then earth and ocean various forms difilofi. Dryden 
The Ihells being broken, ftruck off, and gone, the llonc 
included in them is thereby difilofed and fet at liberty. IVocdw. 

2. To hatch ; to open. 

It is reported by the ancients, that the oftrich laveth her 
eggs under fand, where the heat of the fun difilefith them. Bac. 

3. To reveal ; to tell ; to impart what is fecret. 

There may be a reconciliation, except for upbraiding, or 
pride, or difclofing of fccrcts, or a treacherous wound; for 
from thefe things every friend will depart. Eccluf. xxii. 22. 

If I difilofi my paffion; 

Our friendlhip’s at an end ; if 1 conceal it. 

The world will call me falfe. Addifin’ s Cato. 

Disci.o'skr. n.f. [from difilofi.] One that reveals or difeovers. 

Disclosure, n.f. [from dijclofi.] 

1. Difcovery ; production into view. 

The producing of cold is a thing very worthy the inquift- 
tion, both for the ufe and difclofure of caufcs. Bac. Nat. Hijl. 

2. A£t of revealing any thing fecret. 

After fo happy a marriage between the king and her daugh- 
ter, blefled with ifiue male, fhc was, upon a fudden mutabi- 
lity and difclofure of the king’s mind, fevcrely handled. Bacon. 

Discgi.ora'tion. n.f [ from difio our. ] 

1 . The adt of changing the colour; the a£l of ftaining. 

2. Change of colour ; ftain ; die. 

In a depravation of the humours from a found flate to what 
the phyficians call by a general name of a cacochymy, fpots 
and difeoloratiens of the flein are figns of weak fibres. Arbutli. 

To DISCO'LOUR. v. a. [ decoloro , Latin.] To change from 
the natural hue ; to ftain. 

Many a widow’s hufband groveling lies, 

Coldly embracing the difeokur'd earth. Shakefp. K. John. 
Drink water, either pure, or but dij coloured with malt. Temp. 

Sufpicious and fantaftical furmife. 

And jealoufy with jaundice in her eyes, 

Di/colouring all fhe view’d. Dryuen. 

He who looks upon the foul through its outward adlions, 
fees it through a deceitful medium, which is apt to dijuloitr 
and pervert the objedl. Addifin s Spell a tor , N°. 2 5 ’• 

Have a care left fome beloved notion, or fome darling 
feicnce, fo prevail over your mind as to dijcolour all your 
ideas. // atts. 

To DISCO'MFIT. v. a. [ defionfire , Fr. fionfiggere , Ital. as it 
from difeonfigere, Latin.] To defeat ; to conquer ; to van- 
quifh ; to overpower; to fubduc; to beat ; to overthrow. 

Fight againft that monftrous rebel, Cade, 

Whom, fince, I heard to be dlfomfited. Shake/.', tier.. Vi. 
Jofliua dlfomfited Amelek and his people with the c;..c 
of the fword. Exod. xvii. 13* 

He, fugitive* declin’d fuperior ftrength ; 

Difiomfited , purfu’d, in the fad ehace 
Ten thoufand ignominious fall. 

While many of my gallant countrymen arc employed 111 
purfuing rebels, half difiomfited through the confcioufnefs ot 
their guilt, I Ihall labour to improve thofe victories to the good 
of my fellow fubjcdls. Addifin' s Freeholder, N '. 

Disco'mfit. n.f. [from the verb.] Defeat; rout ; overthrow. 

F ly you muft : incurable difiomfit ^ 

Reigns in the hearts of all our prefent party. Shake/. H. 

Dagon muft Hoop, and (hall ere long receive 
Such a difiomfit , as (hall quite defpoil him « 

Of all thefe boafted trophies. Milton's Jgmfa W' 

Disco'm kit u r e. n.f. [from difiomfit.] Defeat; lofs ot battle, 

rout; ruin; overthrow. 

Sad tidings bring I to you out of France, vT 

Of lofs, of" (laughter, and dfe.mfiture. Shake/. He* ry ■ 
Behold, every man’s fword was againft his fello , ^ 
there was a very great difeomfiture. _ ’ ‘ d ' *! ' u e 

What a defeat and dfiomfiturc is it to a man, 
comes to ufe this wealth, to find it all falfe metal 1 w- t ' 
He fent his angels to fight for his people ; and teAJct 
ture and flaughters of great hofts, is 2ttr,b ^",.^ ww . 

Disco'm fort. n.f [ dis and comfort.] Uncafinefs; forrow, 

m “y im &fo re fcc, a„d gft 

to the end they might fuftain it without difemfort. n 

Difcomfort guides my tongue, u 

And bids me fpeak of nothing but defpair. Shake/. Rd- ^ 
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In folitude there is not onl y difcomfort, but weaknefs alfo. Sou. 

To Disco'mfort. v. a. [from the noun.] 'I o grieve; 

fadden; todejeift. ,. f 

-Her champion went away difeimforted as much as cl 11- 

comfited. . Sldne y- 

His funeral £hal! not be in our camp. 

Left it difio, Afort us. Shakcfpcare’s Julius Cafar. 

Disco'mfortable. n.f. [from difcomfort.] 
j. One that is melancholy and rcfufcs comfort. 

Difiomfortable coulin, know'll thou not, 

That when the fearching eye of heav’n is hid 
Behind the globe, it lights the lower world. Shake/. K. 11 . 

2. That caufes fadnefs. 

What ! did that help poor Dorus, whofe eyes could carry 
unto him no other news but difiomfiriable ? ^ Sidney. 

To Discommend, v.a. [dis and commend.] I o blame; to 

cenfure; to mention with difapprobation. 

Abfolutely wc cannot difiommend, we cannot abfolutcly ap- 
prove, cither willingnefs to lire, or forwardnefs to die. Hooker. 
Now you will all be wits; and he, I pray. 

And you, that difiommend it, mend the play. Denham. 
Neither do I difiommend the lofty (life in tragedy, which is 
naturally pompous and magnificent. Dryd. Spar. hy. Dedicat. 
Discommendable, adj. [from difiommend ] Blamcablc; 
cenfurable ; deferving blame. 

Pufillanimity is, according to Ariftotlc’s morality, a vice 
very difcommendable. Aylijfc s Parcrgon. 

Discomme'nd ableness. n.f. [from difcommendable.] 

• ablenefs ; liablencfs to cenfure. 

Discommenda'tion. n.f. [from difiommend.] 
proach ; cenfure. 

Tully afligns three motions, whereby, without any ettj om- 
mendation , a man might be drawn to become an accufer ol 
others. WW* Tarergon. 

Disco mme'kder. v.f. [from difiommend .] One that difeom- 
mends ; a difpraifer. 

To Discommo'de. v. a. [ dis and commode, French.] 1 o put 
to inconvenience ; to moleft ; to incommode. 
Discommo'dious. adj. [ from difeommode. ] Inconvenient , 
troublefome ; unplcaiing. 

So many thoufand foldicrs, unfit for any labour or other 
trade, muft either ftek fervice and employment abroad, which 
may be dangerous, or elfe employ themfelves here at home, 
which may be dij. commodious. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

Discommo'dity. n.f. [from difeommode.] Inconvenience; 
difadvantage; hurt; mifehief. 

We fpeak now of ufury, how the difiommodities of it may 
be bed avoided, and the commodities retained : or how in the 
balance of commodities and difiommodities , the qualities of 
ufury, are to be reconciled. Bacon. 

It is better that a (hip fhould be preferved with fome dif- 
commodity to the failors, than that, the failors being in health, 
the fhip Ihould perifli. Hayuiard. 

To DISCOMPO'SE. v.a. [decompofir, French.] 
j. Todifordcr; to unfcttle. 

The debate upon the felf-denying ordinance had raifed 
many jealoufies, and dij'eompofid the confidence that had for- 
merly been between many of them. Clarendon, b. viii. 

2. To ruffle; todifordcr. 

Now Betty from her mailer’s bed had flown. 

And foftly Hole to difeompofe her own. 

To difturb the temper ; to agitate by perturbation. 

No more, dear mother: ill in death it fliows, 

Your peace of mind by rage to difeompofe. Dryd. Tyr. Love. 

4. To offend ; to fret ; to vex. 

Men, who poflefs all the advantages of life, are in a Hate 

where there arc many accidents to diforder and difeompofe, but 
few to pleafe them. Swift. 

5. Todifplaee; to difeard. 

Though he was a dark prince, and infinitely fufpicious, he 
never put down or difeompofed a counfellor, or near fervant. Bac. 
Discompo'sure. n.f. [from difeompefi.] Diforder ; pertur- 
bation. 

He threw himfelf upon his bed, lamenting with much paf- 
fion, and with abundance of tears; and continued in this 
melancholick difeompofure of mind many days. Clarendon. 
To Disconce'rt. v.a. [dis and concert.] 

1. To unfettlc the mind ; to difeompofe. 

You need not provoke their fpirits by outrages : a carelefs 

gefture, a word, or a look, is enough to dificncert them. Collier. 

2. To break a feheme ; to defeat a machination. 
Disconfo'rmity. n.f. [dis and conformity.] Want of agree- 
ment; inconfillency. 

Lies arife from errour and miftakc, or malice and forgery ; 
they confitl in the difagreement and difeonformity betwixt the 
fpecch and the conception of the mind, or the conceptions of 
the mind and the things themfelves, or the fpecch and the 
things. Hakewill on Providence. 

Discongru'ity. n f. [dis anu congiuity.] Difagreement; in- 
confillency. 

There is want of capacity in the thing, to fuftain futh a 
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duration from the intrinfical difiongruity of the one to 
X ; • Hatit Origin of Mankind. 

Disconsolate, adj. [dis and corf ole.] Without comfort; 
hopclefs; forrowftil ; melancholy. 

See Caflius all difionfi/ate, 

With Pindarus his bondman, on 'this hill. Shah. Jul. C,rjar. 

If patiently thy bidding they obey, ....... 

Difmifs them not difeonfoiate. Milton's Paradtfi Lojl, b. 

The ladies and the knights, no Ihcltcr nigh, 

Were dropping wet, djeonfilate and wan. 

And through their thin array receiv’d the ram. D fj d, ' n : 
The moon refie&s the funboani9 to us, ami (0, by illumi- 
nating the air, takes away in fomc mcafurc the dijconjciate 
darknefs of our winter-nights. Kay on the Creation. 

Disconsolately, adv. [from difeonfoiate.] In a difeonfoiate 
manner; comfortlefly. 

DiscoNsolateness. n.f. [ from difiemfolate. J 
being difeonfoiate. 

Discontent, n.f. [ dis and content.] 
uneafinefs at the prefent ftate. 

I fee your brows full of dfeentent. 

Your hearts of furrows, and your eyes of tears. Shakefpeare. 

Not that their pleafures caus’d her difeom nit 
She figh’d, not that they Hay’d, but that Hie went. Pope. 
Discontent, adj. [dis ami content.] Uneafy at the prefent 
ftate ; diflatisfied. 

They were of their own nature circunifpedl and How, dil- 
countcnanccJ and difiontent, and thofe the eail Tingled as 
fittcll for his purpofe. Hayward. 

To DiscoNtent. v.a. [from the noun.] To diftatisfy ; to 
make uneafy at the prefent Hate. 

I know a difeontcutcd gentleman, 

Whofe humble means match not his haughty fpirit. Shake/. 

The dijeontented now are only they 
Whofe crimes before did your juft caufc betray. 
Disconte'nted. participial adj. [from difiontent.] 
chcarlcfs ; malevolent. 

Let us know 

What will tic up your difiontented fword ? Sbak. Ant. and Cl. 
Thefe are, beyond comparifon, the two greateft evils in 
this world, a difeafed body and a difiontented mind. 7 iliotfin. 
The goddefs, with a di 'contented air. 

Seems to reject him, though fhe grants his pray’r. Pope. 
DisconteNtedness. n.f. [from difiontented.] Uneafinefs; 
want of cafe ; difiatisfaiSlion. 

A beautiful bull of Alexander the Great, cafts up his face 
to heaven with a noble air of grief, or difiontent ednefs in his 
looks. Addifin' s Travels . 

Discontentment, n.f. [from difiontent. ] The Hate of 
being difeontented ; uneafinefs. 

Thefe are the voices that fill them with general discontent- 
ment, as though the bofom of that famous church, wherein 
they live, were more noifome than any dungeon. Hooker. 

Certainly the politick and artificial nouriftiing and enter- 
taining of hopes, and carrying men from hopes to hopes, is 
one of the bell antidotes againft the poifon of difiontent merits. 

Bacon , Ejfay 16. 

Discontinuance, n.f. [from di /continue.] 

1. Want of cohefion of parts; want of union of one part with 
another; difruption. 

The Ilillicides of water, if there be enough to follow, will 
draw themfelves into a fmall thread, becaufe they will notdif- 
continue ; but if there be no remedy, then they call them- 
felves into round drops, which is the figure that faveth the 
body moft from di 'continuance. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory. 

2. Ceflation; intermiflion. 

Let us confider, whether our approaches to him are fweet 
and refrelhing, and if we are uneafy under any long difeonti- 
nuance of our converfation with him. Atterbury's Sermons. 

3. [In the common law.] An interruption or breaking off; as 

difiontinuance of pofleffion, or difiontinuance of procefs. The 
effccl of difiontinuance of pofleffion is, that a man may not 
enter upon his own land or tenement alienated, whatfoever 
his right be unto it, or by his own authority ; but mull feek 
to recover pofleffion by law. The effect of difcontinuance of 
plea is, that the inftance may not be taken up again, but by a 
new writ to begin the fuit afrclh. Cowd. 

Discontinua'tion. n.f. [from difiontinue.] Difruption of 
continuity ; breach of union of parts; difruption; reparation. 

Upon any dfiontinuation of parts, made either hy bubbles 
or by Ihakirig the glafs, the whole mercury falls. Newt. Opt. 
To Discontinue, v.a. [dif continue,-, French.] 

1 . To lolc the cohefion of parts ; to fuffer ftparation or difrup- 
tion of fubllance. 

All bodies, duiSlile and tenfile, as metals that will be drawn 
into wires ; wool and tow, that will be drawn into } ,.rn, or 
thread, have in them the appetite of not difontinuing ftronr, 
which maketh them follow the force that pulleth them out ; 
and yet fo as not to dif ontinue or forfake their own bedy. Bar. 

2. To lofe an eflablilhed or preferiptive cullom. 

Thyfelf Ihalc difiontinue from thine heritage that I gave 

thee, and I will caufc dice to ferve thine enemies. Jer. xvii. 4. 

To 
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v. a. 


T o leave oT j to ceafe any prafticc 


To Discont/nie. 
or habit. 

Twenty puny lies I’ll tell 
That men fhall fwcar I’ve dfontimed fchool 
Above a twelvemonth. Shakefpeare. 

Examine tl.y cuftotns of diet, deep, exercife, apparel, and 
the like, and try, in any thou fiialt judge hurtful, to difeontinue 
u by little and little ; but fo, as if thou find any inconvenience 
bv the change, thou come back to it again. Bacon's EJfays. 
2. 1 o break ofF; to interrupt. 

‘ here j s that property, in all letters, of aptnefs to be con- 
joined in fyllabJcs and words, through the voluble motions of 
the organs from one flop or figure to another, that they mo- 
dify and dil'criminate the voice, without appearing to dij'con- 
tinue it. Holder s Elements of Speech. 

Disconi inu ity. n. f [dis and continuity .J Difunity of 

parts ; want of cohcfion. 

I hat this difeontinuity of parts is the principal caufe of the 
opacity of bodies, will appear by conftdcring that opaque fub- 
flances become tranfparent by filling their pores with any 
Jubilance of equal, or almoft equal denfity with their 
, P a,ts - Newton Oft. 

DiSCONVE NIENCE n. f [dis and convenient e . ] incon- 
gruity ; di (agreement ; oppolition of nature. 

hear arileth rnanv times out of natural antipathies of na- 
ture, but in thefe dij 'conveniences of nature deliberation hath 
no place at all UrandtalPs Anfwer to Hobbs. 

DI'SCORD. n.f [lifer .’in, I.atin ] 


2 . 


Diugrcement ; oppoiition ; mutual anger ; reciprocal oppug- 
nancy. 

bee what a fecurge is laid upon your hate, 

I hat hcav’n finds means to kill your joys with love ! 

And I, for winking at your difords too. 

Have loft a brace of kinfinen Shakefp. Rom. and J id. 

Take but degree away, untune that firing, 

And hark what dijeerd follow,; each thing nice s 
In nicer oppugnancy. Shakefp. Trail, and Crcjf. 

He is a faife witnefs that fpcakctlr lies, and that foweth dif- 
cord among brethren. Pnv. vi. ig. 

Difference, or contrariety of qualities. 

Diford, like that of mufic’s various parts. 

Diford that makes the harmony of hearts ; 

Di/cord that only this difputc fhall bring. 


V\ ho beft fhall love the duke and ferve the king. 


Dr yd. Ep. 


All nature is but art unknown to thee ; 

All chance, direction which thou canft not fee; 

All dif ord, harmony not underftood ; 

All partial evil, univerfal good. Popes Effay on Man. 

3 [In mufic.] Sounds not of themfelves pleafing, but necefiary 
to be mixed with others. 

It is found alone that doth immediately and incorporcally 
i^fleCt mod ; this is mod manifeft in mufic, and concords and 
difords in mufic : for all founds, whether they he fh.arp or 
flat, if they be fwcet, have a roundnefs and equality; and if 
they be harfh, are unequal : for a difeepd itfelf is but a harfli- 
nefs of divers founds meeting. Bacon s N. Hijl. Part I. p. 400. 

It is the lark that fings fo out Of tunc, 

Straining harfh difiords and unplenfing fharps. Shahefp. 

1 low doth mufic amaze ‘us, when of dtfeerds fhc mak- 
etli the fweeteft harmony ? Pcacham. 

To Discord, v.n. [difierdc, Latin J To difagrec; not to 
fuit with. 

Sounds do difiurb and alter the one the other ; fometimes 
the one drowning the other, and making it not heard ; fome- 
times the one jarring and aifording with the other, and mak- 
ing a confufion . Bacon's Nat. Hijl. N°. 22;. 


kce Inf. [horn diford] Difagrccment; op- 
NC-Y. j pofition ; inconfifiency. 


Drydc. 


Disco'rdance 

Discordant 

D sco’k dant. adj. [difordatr, Latin.] 

j. Inconfificnt ; at variance with itfelf. 

Mvrrha was joy’d the welcome news to hear. 

But clogg’d w ith guilt, the joy was unfincerc; 

So various, fo difordant is the mind. 

That in our will a different will we find. 

2. Oppofitc ; contrarious. 

J he difordant att raft ion of foine wandering comets would 
certainly diffraft: and diforder the harmony of the motions and 
revolutions of the planets, if they approached too near them. 

Cheynts Phil Princip. 

3. Incongruous ; not conformable. 

Hither conscience is to be referred, if by a comparifon of 
things done with the rule there be a caflfonancy, then follows 
the (entence of approbation ; if difordant from it, the fentence 
of condemnation. Hale's Origin of Mankind, 

Disco'rdantly. adv. [from diford nut. ] 

1. Inconfiftently ; in difagrccment with itfelf. 

2. In difagreement with another. 

Two firings of a muiical infirument being firuck together, 
making two noifes that arrive at the ear at the fame time as to 
fenfe, yield a found differing from either of them, and as it 
were compounded of both ; infomuch, that if they be dijcoi - 


D I S 

danth tuned, though each of them firuck apart, would vicV 
pleafing found; yet bang firuck together, they make a 
and troublefome noife. r , nh 

3. Beevifhly ; in a contradictions manner. ** e our t. 

1 °J? IS n° VER ‘ v ’. a [ defouvrir, French ; dis and cover 1 

1. I o ihew ; to difclofe ; to bring to light. *■* 

Go draw afide the curtains, and difover 
The feveral calkets to this noble prince. Sh.Merch cfV 
I I ■ dif overeth deep things out of darknefs, and brin«{h Z 
to light the fhadow ot death. ^ » c .. ou * 

2. To make known. ■' X11 ‘ 22, 

We wi!1 pals over unto thofe men, and we will dir.„. 
ourfeives unto them. t,- f „ 

3. To find out; to efpy. J • lv -$. 

He fhall never by any alteration in me difover my know 
ledge of his mifiakc. Pate's Lett 

Discoverable adj. [from difover.] ' J tTJ ‘ 

1. 1 hat which may be found out. 

That mineral matter which is fo fparingly and difpcrfcdlv 
intermixed with the common and terrefirial matter, as not to 
be dijeoverabje by human induftry; or if difover able (ft 
fufed and fcattcrcd amongft the crafllr and more unprofitable 
matter, can never be feparated. Woodw. Nat Hi! 

Revelation may afibrt two things to be joined, whofe co'n- 
neftion or agreement is not d Jcoverable by reafon. ll'atu'sLt - 

2. Apparent ; expo ed to view 

I bey were deceived by Satan, and that not in an invifible 
fituation, hut in an open and dijcovtvahle apparition, that is 
in the form of a ferpent. Brown'* Vnlg. Err. b \. c .b. 

h is concluded by aftronomers, that the atniofphere of die 
moon hath no clouds nor rains, but a perpetual and uniform 
ferenity; becaufe nothing difiovcrable in the lunar furface is 
e\ er cm ered and abfeonded by the interpofition of any clouds 

° rD ! ifc - ’ Bentley s Sum. 

Disco'verf.r. n.f [from dfio er.] 

1 . One that finds any thing not known before ; a finder out. 

It more be found out, they will not recompenee the dif- 
cover er's pains, but will he fitter to be caft our. Ho deds El. 

Places receive appellations according to the language of the 
dif merer, from observations made upon the people. Notts or. 0 , 1 . 

The Cape of G00J Hope was doubled in thofe early times; 
and that the Portuguese were not the firft dfoverers of that 
navigation. _ Arbuthmt on Coin. 

An old maiden gentlewoman is the greateft difeoverer of 
judgments ; flic can tell you what fin it was that let fuch a 
man’s houfc on fire. ’ Add. Sped!. N°. 483. 

2. A fcout ; one who is put to defery the pofture or number of 
an enemy ; fpeculator. 

Here (land, my lords, and fend dfoverers forth, 

To know the numbers of our enemies. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 
Disco'very. n.f. [from difover.] 

1. I he aft of finding any thing hidden. 

Of all who fincc have us’d the open fea, 

Phan the bold Englifli none more fame have won ; 

Beyond the year, and out of heaven’s high way, 

They make difeoveries where they fee no fun. Dryd.A.M, 
7 . The aft of revealing or difclofing any fecrct. 

Y\ hat mull i hold a candle to my flianic ? 

They in themfelves, good (both, arc too too light. 

W by ’tis an office of dif every, love, 

• Ami I fhould beobfeur’d. Shakefp. Mcr.h of Putin. 

Things that appeared amiable by the light of this world, 
appear of a different odious hue in the clear difeoveries of the 
next. South's Sent. 

It would be neceflary to fay fomething of the ftatc to which 
the war hath reduced us ; fuch a difovery ought to be made as 
late as poffible. Swift 

To Discou'nsel. v. a. [dis and counfti] To difluade; to 
give contrary advice. 

But him that palmer from that vanity, 

"With temperate advice dfeounfellcd. Spenfr's Fa. Qti. 
Discou nt. n f [dis and count.] The fum refunded in a 
bargain. 

His whole intention was, to buy a certain quantity of cop- 
per money from Wood at a large difeount , and fell them as 
well as he could. Swill's Mi/cel. 

To Discou'nt. v a. [from thcuioun.] To count back; to 
pay back again. 

My father’s, mother’s, brother’s death I pardon : 

My prayers and penance fhall difeount for thefe. 

And beg of heav’n to charge the biil on me. Dr)d Dots Sd>. 

'I'hc farmers fpitcfully combin’d. 

Force him to take his tithes in kind ; 

And Parvifol difeount s arrears, 

By hills for taxes and repairs. Swift's Mftd • 

To Discountenance, v.a. [dis and countenance.] 

To difeourage by cold treatment. 

Unwilling they were to difountcnar.ee any man 
willing to ferve them. Clarendon , 

The truly upright judge will always countenance right, an 
dfountcnance wrong. Alteibury s Ser*^ 
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2. To abafli ; to put to fliame. ■ 

Wifdoin in difeourfe with her, 

Lofes difiountettanccd, and like folly fhews. Milt. P.rr.Lc//. 

He came, and with him Eve, more loth, though hrlt 
To offend ; difiountenanc’d both, and difeompos d. Milton. 

How would one look from his majcftic brow. 

Seated as on the top of virtue’s hill, 

Dfount' nance her defpis’d. Milton. 

Discountenance, n.f. [ dis and countenance.] Cold treat- 
ment ; unfavourable afpedt ; unfriendly regard. 

He thought a little difiountenance upon thofe perfons would 
fupprefs that fpirit. 

All accidental misfortunes, how inevitable loever, were ltill 
attended with very apparent difiountenance. Clarendon , b. vm. 

In expeftation of the hour of judgment, he patiently bears 
all the difficulties of duty, and the difiountenance he meets with 
from a wicked and prophanc world. Rogers’s Setfn. 

Discou'ntenancer. n.f [from difiountenance.] One that 
difeourages by cold treatment; one that deprefles by unfriendly 

"Rumours of fcanda! and murmurs againfi: the king and his 
government, taxed him for a great taxer of his^ people and 
difiountenancer of his nobility. Bacon's Hen. VII. 

To DISCOU RAGE. v. a. [deemrager, Fr. dis and courage . J 

1 . To deprefs ; to deprive of confidence ; to dejeft ; to daftardize. 

I might neither encourage the rebels infolence, nor dif- 
eourage the proteftants loyalty and patience. K. Charles. 

The apoftlc with great zeal difeourages too unreafonablc a 
prclumption. Roger s Serin. 

2. To deter ; to fright from any attempt : with from before the 

Wherefore difeourage ye the heart of the children of Ifracl 
from going over into the land l Numb, xxxii. 7. 

3. It is irregularly ufed by 1 emple, with to before the tollowing 
word. 

You may keep your beauty and your health, unlefs you 
deftroy them yourfelf, or difeourage them to ftay with you, 
by ufing them ill. Temple s Mificll. 

Discou'rager. n.f. [from difeourage.] One that impreffes 
diffidence and terror. 

Moll men in years, as they arc generally difouragers of 
youth, are like old trees, which being part bearing themfelves, 
will fuffer no young plants to flourifh beneath them. Pope. 
Discou’ragement. n.f. [from difeourage.] 

1. The aft of deterring, or depreffing hope. 

2. Determent ; that which deters from any thing. 

Amongft other impediments of any inventions, it is 
none of the meaneft difouragements, that they are fo gene- 
rally derided by common opinion. Wilkins's Math. Magn. 
The books read at fchools and colleges, arc full of incite- 
% ments to virtue, and difouragements from vice. Swift. 

3. The caufe of depreffion, or fear. 

To things we would have them learn, the great and only 
difeouragement is that they are called to them. Locke. 

DISCOU'RSE. n.f [dif ours, Fr. difurfus , Latin.] 

1. The aft of the underftanding, by which it paffes from pre- 
mifes to confequcnces. 

• By reafon of that original weaknefs in the inftruments, 
without which the underftanding part is not able in this world 

* by difourf to work, the very conceit of painfulncfs is a bridle 

to ftay us. Hooker, b. i.f. 7. 

Sure he that made us with fuch large difourf. 

Looking before and after, gave us not 
That capability and godlike reafon 

To ruft in us unus’d. Shakefpeare. 

The third aft of the mind is that which connefts propofi- 
tions, and deduceth conclufions from them : and this the fchools 
call difourf ; and we (hall not mifcall it, if we name it 
reafon. Glanv. Scepf. c. 13. 

2. Conversion ; mutual intcrcourfc of language ; talk. 

He waxeth wifer than himfclf, more by an hour’s difi 
courfi , than by a day’s meditation. Bacon’s Ejfays. 

In thy difourf, if thou defire to pleafe. 

All fuch is courteous, ufc-ful, new, or witty; 

Ufefulnefs come by labour, wit by cafe, 

Courtcfy grows in court, news in the city. Herbert. 

The vanquifli’d party with the viftors join’d. 

Nor wanted fwcet difourf, the banquet of the mind. 

3. Effufion of language ; fpcech. 

Topical and fupcrficial arguments, of which there is ftore 
to be found on both fides, filling the head with variety of 
thoughts, and the mouth with copious difourf, ferve only to 
amufe the underftanding and entertain company. Locke. 

4- Atreatife; a diilertation either written or uttered. 

The difourf here is about ideas, which, he fays, are real 
things, and feen in God. Locke. 

Plutarch, in his difourf upon garrulity, commends the 
fidelity of the companions of Ulyffcs. Pope's Odyffey , Notes. 

To Discourse, v.n. [from the noun.] 
t. To convcrfe ; to talk ; to relate. 

How wert thou handled, being prifoncr ? 

Difourf, I pr’ythcc on this turret’s top. Shakefp. Hen. IV, 
VoL. I. 
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Of various things dif .urfng as he pais J, 

Anchifcs hither bends. 

To treat upon in a folemn or fet manner. 

That the general maxims we are difottrfng 
known to children, ideots, and a great part of mankind, 
have already fufficiently proved. 

3. To reafon ; to pafs from premifes to conkquences. 

And yet the pow'rs of her dif turfing thoughts. 

From the collection is a diverfe thing. 

Brutes do want that quick dfourfng pow r. 

To Discourse, v. a. [from the noun. J 'Fo treat of. 

Renowned duke, vouchfafe to take the pains 
To go with us into the abbey here, r 

And let us there at large difeourfe all our fortunes. Sh.Co. tir, 
Discou'rser, n. f’[f com difeourfe.] 

A fpeaker ; an haranguer. 

The traft of every thing; 

Would by a good difourf r lofc Ionic file, 

Which aftion’s felf was tongue to. 

A writer on any fubjeft ; a differtator . , , 

Philologcrs and critical difeourfe rs, who look beyond the o 
vious exteriors of things, will not be angry at our narrow er 
explorations. Brown’s Pref. to Vulgar brrours. 

But it feems to me, that fuch difeourfers do reafon upon 
Ihort views, and a very moderate compafs of thought. Swift. 
Discou'rsive. adj. [from difourf.] 

1 . Palling by intermediate flops from premifes to confequcnces. 

The foul 

Reafon receives, and reafon is her being, 

Difourfive, or intuitive ; difeourfe 

Is ofteft yours, the latter is mod ours. Miltons Par. Lojt. 

2. Containing dialogue ; interlocutory. 

The epic is every where interlaced with dialogue or difour- 
five feenes. Drydcn on Dramatic Poefys 

Discou'RTEOUS. adj. [dis and courteous.] Uncivil; uncom- 
plaifant; defective in good manners. 

He refolvcd to unhorfc the firft difourteous knight he ftiould 
meet. Motteux’s Don Quixote 

Discou'rtesy. n.f [dis and court efy.] Incivility; rude- 

nefs ; aft of difrefpeft. 

As if chcarfulncfs had been tedioufnefs, and good enter- 
tainment had been turned to difourtefy, he would ever get 
himfelf alone. Sidney. 

Be calm in arguing ; for fiercenefs makes 
Error a fault, and truth difourtefy. Herbert. 

He made me maRy vifits, maundering as if I had done him 
a difourtefy. W if email’s Surg. 

Discou'rteoUsly. adv. [from difourteous.] Uncivily ; rudely. 
Discou's. [from dif us, Latin.] Broad; flat; wide. Ufed by 
botanifts to denote the middle, plain, and flat part of fomc 
flowers, fuch as the flos fobs; &c. Quinfy. 

DISCRE'DIT. n. f [dicrediter, French.] Ignominy; re- 
proach ; lower degree of infamy ; difgrace ; imputation of 
a fault. 

Had I been the finder out of this fecret, it Would not have 
relilhed among my Other difredits. Shakefpeare’ s Winter's Tale. 

Idlers will ever live like rogues, and not fall to work, but 
be lazy, and then certify over their country to the difredit 
of a plantation. Bacon. 

That they may quit their morals without any difredit to 
their intelleftuals, they fly to feveral ftale, trite, pitiful ob- 
jections and cavils. South. 

’Tis the duty of every chriftian to be concerned for the re- 
putation or difredit his life may bring on his profeffioti. Rogers. 
Alas, the fmall difredit of a bribe. 

Scarce hurts the lawyer, but undoes the feribe. Pipe. 

To Discre'dit. v a. [decrediter, French.] 

1. To deprive of credibility ; to make not trufted. 

He had fram’d to himfelf, by the inflruftion of his frailty, 
many deceiving promifes of life, which I have difredited 
to him, and now is he rcfolved to die. Shake f 

2. To difgrace; to bring reproach upon; to fliame; to make 
lefs reputable or honourable. 

You had left unfeen a wonderful piece of work, which not 
to have been blcft withal, would have difredited you. Shakef 
He is commended that makes a faving voyage, and 
leaft difredits his travels, who returns the fame man he 

lie like a privileg’d fpy, whom nothing can 
Difredit, libels now ’gainft each great man. Donne. 

Refleft how glorious it would be to appear in countenance 
of difredited duty, and by example of piety revive the declin- 
ing fpirit of religion. R gcrs. 

Without care our beft aftions Will lofe much of their in- 
fluence, and our virtues will be often difredited with the ap- 
pearance of evil. Rogers’s Serm. 

DISCRE'ET. adj. [Jif ret, French.] Prudent; circumfpeft; 
cautious ; fober ; not rath ; not precipitant ; not carelcfs ; not 
hardily adventurous. 

Iloneft, difreet, quiet, and godly learned men, will not 
be withdrawn by you. Whitgifte. 
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Lefs fearful than difcreet , 

"V ou love the fundamental part of ftate, 

R lore than you doubt the charge of ’t. Shakefpeare' s Co, lol 
1 o elder years to be difcreet and grave, 

I hen to old age maturity flic gave. Denham. 

It is the dtfereet man, not the witty, nor the learned, nor the 
brave, who guides the converfation, and gives meafures to 

o v, lLfy a r Addifon's Spectator, N°. 22 c. 

2. Modeft; not forward. J 

Dear youth, by fortune favour’d, but by Love 
■Alas . not favour’d lefs, be ftill as now 

Dic/~ d ,J T U Thom/on's Summer, l. i 755. 

rircumfpa^. [from difirte!.] Prudently , cauturty; 

Poets lofe half the praife they fhould have "o t, 

Could it be known what they difcreetly blot. ° TVaUcr. 
I he labour of obedience, loyalty, and fubjeaion, is no 
more but for a man honeftly and difcreetly to fit hill. South. 

Tu J ’”*5 <P r » n gs from hulks df reefy i. Philips. 

I he dulleft brain, if gently ftirr’d. 

Perhaps may waken to a humming bird ; 

T he moll reclufe, difcreetly open’d, find 
Congenial object in the cockle kind. D unclad, h. iv. /. 4,7. 

cm«“d,Tcred;„! / The quality of being dif- 

DI con^f N< 55 * ” ^ [ dferepantia, Latin. J Difference ; 
contiariety; disagreement. 

D contrary NT * ^ Cre ^ anSt Latin -J Different ; disagreeing ; 

adj. [, diferetm , Latin.] 

1. Diitinct ; disjoined j not continuous. 

, Dfcrete quantrty, or different individuals, are mea- 
ured by number, without any breaking continuity, that is, 
in things that have continuity, as continued quantity and 
motion. Male's Origin, of Mankind. 

2. Disjunctive ; as, I refign try life , but net my honour , is a dif- 

crete propofition. . 

3. Dijcrete proportion is when the ratio between two pairs of 
numbers or quantities is the fame ; but there is not the fame 
proportion between all the four : thus, 6 : 8 : : 3 : 4. Harris. 

Discretion, n. f. [from dferttio , Latin.] 

1. Prudence j knowledge to govern or direft one’s fclf: Skill • 
wife management. 

Nothing then was further thought upon for the manner of 
governing; but all permitted unto their wifdom and diferetion 
which were to rule. Ma ker , h i. f 10 . 

A knife may be taken away from a child, without de- 
priving them of the benefits thereof, which have years and 
dijeretton to ufe it. Marker, b.iv.fiz. 

It is not good that children fliould know any wickedncls : 
old folks, you know, have diferetion , as they fay, and know 
the world. Sbakrjpearc s Merry (Wives of l Pin df or. 

All this was order’d by the good diferetion 
Of the right reverend cardinal of York. Skakefp. Hen.VUl. 

I he pleafure of commanding our paflions is to be preferred 
before any fenfual pleafure ; bccaufe it is the pleafure of wif- 
dom and diferetion. Til hi fan. 

But care in poetry muff ftill be had. 

It afks diferetion, cv’n in running mad. Pope's Eff. on Crit. 

T here is no talent fo ufeful towards rifing in the world, or 
which puts men more out of the reach of fortune than dif- 
ne'ion , a fpecies of lower prudence. Swift. 

2. Liberty of affing at pleafure; uncontrolled, and uncondi- 
tional power; as, he furrenders at diferetion ; that is, without 
imputation. 

DiscreTionary. adj. [from diferetion.] Left at large; unli- 
mited ; unreffrained. 

A deacon may have a difpenfation for entering into orders 
before he is twenty three years of age, and it is diferetionary in 
the bilhop to admit him to that order at what time he thinks 
. _ AylifP s Parergon. 

The major being a perfon of confummate experience, was 
in veiled with a diferetionary power. Taller, N° 61. 

D I s c r e't l v £ . adj. [difer etus, Lati n . ] 

1. [In logick.] Decretive propofitions are fuch wherein vari- 
ous, and fecmingly oppofitc judgements are made, whofe va- 
riety or diftin&ion is noted by the particles but, tho’, yet, & c. 
as, travellers may change their climate , but not their temper : 
fob was patient, tho’ his grief was great. If alts' s Logic. 

2 .[In grammar.] Difcretive conjunctions are fuch as imply op- 
pofition ; as, not a man but a beajl. 

Discri'min ari.e. adj. [from dferiminate.) Diftingui/hablc by 

. outward marks or tokens. Diet. 

To DISCRIMINATE, v. a. [ diferimino , Latin.] 

1. To mark with notes of difference; to diffinguiih by certain 
tokens from another. 

Oyfters and cockles and mufcles, which move not, have no 
diferiminate fex. Haem's Natural Hiftny, N y . 875-. 

1 here are three forts of it differing in finenefs from each 
other, and di/criminated by the natives by three peculiar 
names. Boyle. 
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The right hand is diferiminated from the left by a nar, 1 
ncccllary, and never to be confounded diffiiufHon ' * v 4 ’ 
Although the features of his countenance be no reaftn f 
obedience, yet they may ferve to df rum nate him ro T a 
other perfon, whom flic is not to obey. y, T T y 

There may be ways oUfriminating she voice • a TW 
nefs and gravity, the fcvcr.d degrees of riling and falJin.t 
one tone or note to another. dJJln gffom 

2. 1 o (elect or feparate from others. °‘dtr. 

You owe little lefs for what you arc not, than for 
are, to that dfcrimhiuiing mercy, to which alone >ou ow 
your exemption from miferies } ° We 

Di rrSXreiKc! S ‘ ^ 

Donation „.f [from difrhmnaiio, Latin.] 

1. I he ftate ol being diftmguiflied from other perfons or thim™ 

I here is a reverence kit to be ihewed them on the accouni 
of their dfcmnination from other places, and reparation to* 
(acred ufes StiLgfeet's Df. of Di/e. on Rom. ldj 

2 ' ..J} e act of diitinguilhing one from another: diftinaion * 
difference put. 041 * 

A fatire fliould expofe nothing but what is corrigible anrl 
make a due dfrs inati n between .thofe that arc, and’ thofe 
who arc not the proper objects of it. Addifon’s SpeStator. 

Hyti at prudent dijcrtmuiation made between the offenders* 
of different degrees, he ouliges th-.fe whom he has diffin 
guiflicd as objects of mercy. redd fan's Freeholder , N ,, 

3. I he marks of diftiniSlion. ‘ •* ’ 

.. , r ^ , . ,ecd of abetting any faclions, or applying any pub- 
lick djer imitations in nutters ol religion. King ( hctrles. 

Letteis arile from the firft original dferiminutions of voice 
by wa v of articulation, whereby the ar is able to judge and 
obferve the differences of weal foun Holue, s El. of Speed, 
D .cri'minative. adj. } 

1. i hat which makes the mark ‘of durinction; charafteriftical 

1 he .only Handing teft, and. discriminative charadcriltick of 
any metal or mineral, muft be fought for in the conftituent 

n n ter ‘' f J'c ,, ,- n . „ ~ Woodward. 

2. J hat which obferves diftindtion. 

Difci iminatiic providence knew before the nature and 
courfe of all things. More's Antidote again J Athcifm. 

D.scri'minous. adj. [from dijaimen, Latin.] Dangerous- 
hazardous. 

Any kind of fpitting of blood imports a very dif ri min -.as 
ftate, unlefs it happens upon the gaping of a vein opened by 
a plcthory. Harvey on Confumptim. 

Discu'iutory. adj. [dfeubitorius, Lat.J Fitted to the pofture 
of leaning. 

After bathing they retired to bed, and refrefhed themfdvcs 
with a repaft ; and fo that cuffom, by degrees, changed their 
cubiculary beds into df cubit, ry Brown's "Vulgar Er. ours, b. v. 
Discu'MBENCY. n.f [difcumie s, Latin.] The ad of lean- 
ing at meat, after the ancient manner. . ? . 

I he Greeks and Romans uE.d the cuftom of dijewnbenej at 
meals, which was upon their left fide; for fo their right hand 
was free and ready for all feme:. Brown’s Vulgar Errms. 
To Discu' • PER. v. a. [dis and cumber . J 1 o dilengage from 

any troublefome weigh: or bulk 

His limbs df cumber d of the clinging veft, 

He binds the facrcd cinclurc round his breaft. Pope'sOdyff. 
To DiscuTe. v. a. [decouvrir, French.] To dilcover; to 
reveal. A word perhaps peculiar to Spenfer. 

1 will, if pleafe you it difeure, allay 
To cafe you of that ill. Fairy Queen. 

DISCU'RSIVE. adj. [dfeurff, French, from dfeurro, Latin.] 

1. Moving here and there; roving. 

Some noifes help fleep ; as the blowing of the wind, and 
the trickling of water: they move a gentle attention, and 
whatfoever moveth attention, without too much labour, ftilleth 
the natural and dijeurjive motion of the fpirits. Bac.ris A. Hijl. 

2 . Proceeding by regular gradation from premifes to confc- 
qucnccs; argumentative. This is fometimes, perhaps not 
improperly, written dijeurjive. 

There is a fanitity of foul and body, of more efficacy for 
the receiving of divine truths, than the greateft pretences to 
dfcurfive demonftration. More's Divine Dialogues. 

1 here hath been much difpute touching the knowledge of 
brutes, whether they have a kind of difeurfive faculty, which 
fome call rcafon. Plate’s Origin of Mankind, 

Discursively, adv. [from dfcurfivyfj By due gradation of 
argument. 

We have a principle within, whereby wc think, and we 
know wc think; whereby we do dfurftvely, and by way ot 
ratiocination, deduce one thing from another. Llale. 

Discu'rsory. adj. [di fur far, Latin.] Argumcntal; rational. 
DISCUS, n.f. [Latin.] A- quoit; a heavy piece of iron 
thrown in the ancient (ports. 

From FJatrcus’ ftrong arm the dif, a Hies, 

And fings with unmatch’d force along the (kies. Pope s Of], 
To DISCU'SS. v. a. [difeutio, difcujfum, Latin.] 
i. To examine; to ventilate; to clear by difquifuion, 

Wc 
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We are to difeufs only thofe general exceptions which have 
been taken. Floiker, ’b. iv. / n 

His ufage was to commit the difeufmg of caufcs privately to 
certain perfons learned in the laws. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

This knotty point fliould you and I difeufs , 

Or tell a tale. Pope. 


2 . To difperfe any humour or fvvelling. 
Discu'sser. 
miner. 


: any humour or (welling. 

n.f. [from dijenj's.] He that difeufles; an exa- 


tlie 
Locke . 


Discu'ssion. n.f. [from difeufs.) 

1. Difquifition ; examination ; ventilation of a queftion. 

Truth cannot be found without fome labour and intention 
of the mind, and the thoughts dwelling a confiderablc time 
upon the furvey and difcujfon of each particular. Souths 

Various difeuffons tear our heated brain : 

Opinions often turn; flill doubts remain; 

And who indulges thought, increafes pain. Pri 

2. [In furgery ] Dfcufton or refolution is nothing elfe but 
breathing out the humours by infenfible tranfpiration. JViJeman. 

Discu'ssive. adj. [from difeufs .] Having the power to difeufs 
or difperfe any noxious matter. 

DiscuTient. n.f [difeutiens, Latin.] A medicine that has 
power to repel or drive back the matter or tumours in the 
blood, with tendency to feparate. It fometimes means the 
fame as carminative. Quincy. 

The fwcllings arifing from thefe require to be treated, in 
their beginning, with moderate repellents and difeutients. Wife. 

To DISDA'lN. v.a. [dedaigner, French.] To (corn; to con- 
flder as unworthy of one’s character* • 

There is nothing fo peat, which I will fear to do for you ; 
nor nothing fo final), which I will difdain to do for you. Sidn. 

They do dijdain us much lieyond our thoughts. 

Which makes me fweat with wrath. Shakej'p. Coriolanus. 

What f.tfe and nicely I might well delay 
By rule of knighthood, I difdain and fpurn. Shakef. K.Lear. 

Tell him, Cato 

Difdains a life which he has power to offer. Addifon's Cato. 

Disdain, n.f. [fdegno, Ital.J Contempt; fcorn; contemp- 
tuous anger ; indignation. 

Children being haughty, through difdain and want of nur- 
ture, do ftain the nobility of their kindred. Eecluf. xxii. 10. 

But againft you, ye Greeks, ye coward train, 

Gods ! how my foul is mov’d with juft dijdain ! Pope’s Od. 

Disda'inful. adj. [difdain and full.) Contemptuous; haugh- 
tily fcornful ; indignant. 

There will come a time when three words, uttered with 
charity and meeknefs, fhall receive a far more blefled reward 
than three thoufand volumes, written with difdainful fharpnefs 
of wit. Hooker, Preface. 

The queen is obftinatc. 

Stubborn to jufticc, apt t’ accufe it, 

Difdainful to be tried by’t. Shakefpeare. 

Seek through this grove ; 

A fwcet Athenian lady is in love 

With a dfdainful youth : anoint his eyes ; 

But do it when the next thing he efpies 

Shall be the lady. Shakefpeare’ s Af idfuinmer Night's Dream. 

But thofe I can accufe, l can forgive : 

By my dfdainful filcnce let them live. Dndcn. 

The dfdainful foul came rufhing through the wound. Dry. 

Disdainfully, adv. [from dfdainful.) Contemptuoufly ; 
with haughty fcorn ; with indignation. 

Either greet him not. 

Or elfe difdainfully, which fhall fhakc him more 
'1 han if not look'd on. Shakefpeare’ s Trail, and Creffula. 
It Ls not to iiifult and domineer, to look difdainfully , and 
revile imperioufly, that procures efteem from any one. South. 

Disdainfulness, n.f. [from difdainful.) Contempt; con- 
temptuoufnefs ; haughty fcorn. 

Can I forget, when they in prifon placing her, 

With fwelling heart, in fpitc and due dijdainfulncfjj 
She lay for dead, ’till I help’d with unlacing her. Sidney. 
A proud dfdainfulnefs of other good men in all honeft 
matters. Afcbam’s Sehoolmajler. 

DISEA'SE. n.f. [dis and cafe.) Diftempcr; malady; fiyknefs; 
morbid ftaie. 

What’s the difeafe he means ? 

’ I is call’d the evil. Shakefpeare' s Macbeth. 

It is idle to propofe remedies before wc are allured of the 
difeafe, or to be in pain ’till we are convinced of the danger. 

Swift's Projell for the Advancement of Religion. 

Then wafteful forth 

Walks the dire power of peftilent difeafe. Thomf. Summer. 

To Disea'se. v.a. [from the noun.] 

I. 1 o affiicl with difeafe; to torment with fickncfs; to make 
morbid; to infedt. 

We are all difeafe d. 

And with our furfeiting and wanton hours 
Have brought ourfelves into a burning fever. 

And we muft bleed for it. Shakefpeare' s Henry IV. p. ii. 

I latt’rcrs yet wear filk, drink wine, lie foft, 

Hug^ their dfeas’d perfumes, and have forgot 
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That ever Timon was. Shakefpeare s Timor.. 

Let her alone, lady : as ft’.e is now, Ihe will but difeafe our 
better mirth. Shakefpeare' s Coriolanus. 

He was dif ea fed in his feet. 1 Lings xv. 23. 

2. To put to pain; to pain ; to make uneafy. 

Though great light be infuffernble to our eves, yet 
higheft degree of darknefs does not at all dijeajc them 

Disea'sedness. n.f. [from difeafed.) Sickncfs; morbidnefsj 
the ftate of being difeafed. 

This is a refforation to fome former ftate ; not that ftate 
of indigency and dijefednefs. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth . 

Dise'dced. adj. [dis and edge.) Blunted; obtunded; dulled. 

I grieve myfelf 

To think, when thou {halt be difedg'd by her 
Whom now thou tir’ft on, how thy memory 
Will then bd pang’d by me. Shakefpeare' s Cymbeline. 

To Disemb.Vrk. v.a. [dis and embark.) 1 o carry' to land. 

I muft unto the road, to dif embark 
Some neccflarics. Shakef eare's Two Gent emen of V :ro„a. 

To Disemba'rk. v n. To land; to go on land. 

There difembarking on the green fea-fide, 

We land our cattle, and the fpoil divide. Pope’s Qdyffy. 

To Disemm'ttf.r. v.a. [dis and embitter.) T o fwcetcn ; to 
free from bitternefs ; to clear from acrimony. 

Encourage fuch innocent amufements as may difembit- 
ter the minds of men, and make them mutually rejoice in 
the fame agreeable fatisfadtions. Addifon's Freehold, r, N°. 34. 

Disembo'died. adj. [dis and embodied.) Diverted of their 
bodies. 

To Disembo'gue. v.a. [difm'oucher, old French. Skinner . ] 
'Fo pour out at the mouth of a river ; to vent. 

Rivers 

In ample oceans difernbogu’d, arc loft. Drydcn’s Ovid. 

Rolling down, the fleep i imavus raves. 

And through nine channels difembogues his waves. Addifon. 

To Disembo'oue. v. n. To gain a vent; to flow. 

By eminences placed up and down the globe, the rivers 
make innurnberable turnings and windings, and at laft elijem- 
bbgue in leVcral mouths into the fca. Cheyne’s Phil. Pnn. 

Disembo'welled. participial adj. [dis and emlcnvcl.) Taken 
from out the bowels. 

So her dfcmioweU'd web, 

Arachnc in a hall or kitchen Ipreads; 

Obvious to vagrant flies. Phillips. 

To Disembro i l. v.a. [dtb'.uiller, French.] To difentangle; 
to free from perplexity ; to reduce from confufion. 

Then earth from air, and feas from earth were driv’n. 
And gr fler air funk from ctherial heav’n; 

Thus dij embroil d, they take their proper place. Dryden. 
The fyftein of his politicks is dijcmbroiled, and cleared of all 
thofe incoherences and independmt matters that are woven 
into this motly piece. Addifm’s Whig Examiner. 

To Disenable, v.a, [dis and enable.) To deprive of power; 
to difable; to fink into weaknefs ; to weaken. 

Now age has overtaken me ; and want, a more infufferable 
evil, through the change of the times has wholly difenabled 
nie - Dryden’ s Juvenal, Dedication. 

To Disencha'nt. v. a. [dis and enchant. J To free from the 
force of an enchantment; to deliver from the power of 
charms or fpclls. 

Alas ! let your own brain difenebant you. 

Mufe, ftoop thy djenchanted wing to truth. 

Hartc to thy Wurk ; a noble ftroke or two 
Ends all the charms, and difenchants the grove. 

To Disencu'mber. v.a. [dis and encumber.) 

1 . To difeharge from incumbrances ; to free from clogs and im- 
pediments ; to difburthen ; to exonerate. 

It will need the actual intention, the particular ftrefs and 
application of the whoic foul, to dijencumber and fet it free, 
to fcour off' its ruft, and remove thofe hindrances which would 
otherwife clog and check the freedom of its operations. Spratt. 

The dif encumber'd foul 

Flew off, and left behind the clouds and ftarry pole. Dryd. 
Dreams look- like the amufements of the foul, when flic is 
dif encumbered of her machine; her fports and recreations, when 
flie has laid her charge afleep. SpeStator, N°. 487. 

I o free from ob'ftruction of anvkind. 


Sidney. 

Denham. 

Drydcrt, 


2 . 


Dim night had dif encumber d heav’n. Milton's Par. Loft. 
T he church of St. Juftina, defigned by Palladio, is the 
molt handlome, luminous* dijencumbercd building, in the in- 
fule* that I have ever feen ; and is cftcemcd, by many artift? 

f IHP rtf f Itn fm/ifl >-L * • » a r t • /* t t, ' 


Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 
the verb.] Freedom from 


one of the fineft works in Italy. 

Disencu'm BRA ltCE. n f. [from 
incumbrance. 

There are many who make a figure below what their for- 
tune or merit entitles them to, out of mere choice, and an 
elegant defire of cafe and dif encumbrance. Spectator, N u . 26 a 
J o Disenga'ge. v. a . [dis and engage J] . ** 

1. To feparate from any thing with which it is in union 

Some others, being very light, would float up and down 
a good while, before they could wholl y dif engage themfelves 
^ dcfc 6 end - Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

2, To 
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To withdraw the affedlion ; to wean ; to abftract the mind. 

It is requifite that we Ihould acquaint ourfelves with God, 
that we Ihould frequently difengage our hearts from earthly 
purfuits. Atterbury. 

The Confideration that Ihould difengage our fondnefs from 
worldly things, is, that they are uncertain in their founda- 
tion, fading, tranfient, and corruptible in their nature. Regers. 
To difentangle; to clear from impediments or difficulties. 
From civil broils he did us difengage ; 

Found nobler objedls for our martial rage. Waller. 

In the next paragraph I found my author pretty well dif- 
engaged from quotations. Atterbury. 

To free from any thing that powerfully feizes the attention. 
When our mind’s eyes are difer.gag'd and free* 

They clearer, farther, and diflindtly fee. Denham. 

To Disenga'ge. v. n. To fet one’s lclf free from; to with- 
draw one’s affedtions from. 

Providence gives us notice, by fcnfible declcnfions, that we 
may difengage from the world by degrees. Collier on Thought. 
Disenga'ged. participial adj. [from difengage.] Vacant; at 
leifurc ; not fixed down to any particular objedt of attention. 
Djsenca'gedness. 7 i. f. [from difengage.'] The quality of 
being difengaged ; vacuity of attention ; freedom from any 
preffing bufinefs. 

Disenga'gSment. n.f [from difengage.] 

1. Releaf* from any engagement, or obligation, 
a. Freedom of attention; vacancy. 

To Disenta'ngle. v. a. [ dis and entangle.] 

To fet free from impediments ; to difembroil ; to clear from 
perplexity or difficulty. 

’Till they could find fomc expedient to explicate and difen- 
tangle themfclves out of this labyrinth, they made no advance 
towards fupplying their armies. Clarendon , b. viii. 

The welfare of their fouls requires a better judgment than 
their own, either to guide them in their duty, or to difentangle 
them from a temptation. South. 

2. To unfold or loofc the parts of any thing interwoven with 
one another. 

Though in concretions particles fo entangle one another, that 
they cannot in a Ihort time clear themfelvcs, yet they do in- 
ceflantly ftrivc to difentangle thcmfelves, and get away. Boyle. 
To difengage; to feparate. 

Neither can God himfelf be otherwife tlnderftood by us 
than as a mind free, and difentangled from all corporeal mix- 
tures. Stil/ingf eel’s Def. of Difc. on Rom. Idol. 

To Disente'rre. V. a. [dis and enterrer, French.] To un- 
bury ; to take out of the grave. 

Though the blindnefs of fome fanaticks have favaged on 
the bodies of the dead, and have been fo injurious unto worms 
as to difenterre the bodies of the deceafed, yet had they there- 
in no defign upon the foul. Brown’s Vul. Errours, b. vii. c. 1 9. 
To Disenthral, v.a. [dis and enthral.] To fet free; to 
reftore to liberty ; to refeue from flavery. 

But God my foul lhall difenthral ; 

For I upon his name will call. Sandys. 

If religion were falfe, bad men would fet the utmoft fore* 
of their reafon on work to difeover that falfity, and thereby 
difenthral themfelves. South’s Sermons. 

To Disenthro'ne. v.a. [dis and enthrone.] To depofe from 
fovereignty ; to dethrone. 

Either to difenthrone the king of heav’n 
We war, if war be bed ; or to regain 
Our own right loft. Milton’s Paradife Lofl, b. ii. 

To Disentra'nce. [dis and entrance.] To awaken 
trance, or deep fleep. 

Ralpho, by this time difentranc’d. 

Upon his bum himfelf advanc’d. 

Though forely bruis’d. Hudibras, p. i. cant. 3. 

To Disespo'use. v.a. [dis and efpoufe. J lo feparate after 
faith plighted. 

Such was the rage 
Of Turnus, for Lavinia difefpous’ d. 

Diseste'em. n.f. [dis and ejtcem.] 
regard more moderate than contempt. 

When any one, by mifearriage, falls into difejleem , he will 
fall under negledt and contempt. Locke. 

To Diseste'em. v. a. [from the noun.] To regard flightly; 
to confider with a flight degree of contempt. 

Should Mars fec’t. 

That horrid hurrier of men, or Ihe that betters him, 
Minerva, never fo incens’d, they could not difejleem. Chapm. 

But if this facred gift you difejleem , 

Then cruel plagues lhall fall on Priam s ftate. Denham. 
1 would not be thought to difejleem or difluade the ftudy of 

nature. . . 

Disestima'tion. n.f. [dis and aflimatio, Lat.] Uurelpect ; 

difeftccm. Ditt. 

Disfa'vour. n.f. [dis and favour.] 

l. Difcountenancc; unpropitious regard; 
unfavourable circumftance. 

It was verily thought, that had it not been for four great 


/. 229. 
from a 


Milton’s Parad. Lofl. 
Slight regard; a dif- 
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disfavours of that voyage, the enterprize had fuccecdcd. Bacon 

2. A ftate of ungracioufnefs or unacceptablcnels ; a Hate* in 
which one is not favoured. 

While free from facrilege, he was at peace, as it Wcre 
with God and man; but alter his facrilege, he was in d;<f» 
vour with both. St.ll 

3. Want of beauty. , 

To Disfa'vour. v.a. [from the noun.] To difcountenancc - 
to withold or withdraw kindnefs. 

Might not thofc of higher rank, and nearer accefs to her 
majefty, receive her own commands, and be countenanced 
or disfavoured according as they obey ? Swift 

Disfigura'tion. n.f. [from disfigure.] 

1. The adt of disfiguring. 

2. ITie ftate of being disfigured. 

3. Deformity. 

To Disfi'cure. v.a. [dis and figure.] To change any thino 
to a worfe form ; to deform ; to mangle. " * 

One 

To whom you are but as a form in wax 
By him imprinted, and within his power 
'1 o leave the figure, or disfigure it. Shakefpeare , 

In this the antique and well-noted face 
Of plain old form is much disfigured. Shakefp. King John. 

Abjeft is their punilhment. 

Disfiguring not God’s likenefs, but their own. 

Or, if his likenefs, by thcmfelves defac’d. Milt. Par. Let}. 

Uriel once warn’d, purfu’d him down 
The way he went, and on the Aflyrian mount 
Saw him disfigur’d more than could befall 
Spirit of happy fort. Milton's Paradife Lofl, b. iv. /. 1 2-. 
A nofe flatter, or a mouth wider, could have confiftcd, as 
well as the reft of his figure, with fuch a foul and fuch parts as 
made him, disfigured as he was, capable to be a dignitary in 
the church. Lodu. 

Nor would his flaughter’d army now have lain 
On Africk’* fands, disfigur'd with their wounds, 

To gorge the wolves and vultures of Numidia. Addifi Cate. 
His long abfcnce, and travels which had disfigured him, 
made him altogether unknown. Pope on Epick Poetry. 

Disfigurement, n.f. [from disfigure.] Defacement of 
beauty ; change of a better form to a worfe. 

The disfigurement that travel or ficknefs has bellowed upon 
him, is not thought great by the lady of the ifle. Suckling. 
And they, fo perfect is their mifery. 

Not once perceive their foul disfigurement. Milton's Comm. 
To Disfo'rest. v. a. [dis and forejl.] To reduce land from 
the privileges of a foreft to the ftate of common land. 

To Disfranchise, v.a. [dis and franchfe. ] To deprive 
of privileges or immunities. 

Disfranchise me nt. n.f. [from disfranchife.] The act of 
depriving of privileges. Diet. 

To Disfu'RNISH. v.a. [dis zn&furnifh.] To deprive; toun- 
furnifh ; to ftrip. 

My riches are thefc poor habiliments, 

Of which if you fhould here disfurnijh me. 

You take the fum and fubftance that I have. Shakefpeare. 
He durft not disfurnijh that country either of fo great a 
commander, or of the wonted garrifons. Knolles’s HiJlorj. 
To Disca'rnish. v. a. [dis and garnijh.] 

1. To ftrip of ornaments. Dill. 

2. To take guns from a fortrefs. 

To Disglo'rify. v. a. [elis and glorify.] To deprive of 
glory ; to treat with indignity. 

So Dagon lhall be magnify’d, and God, 

Befides whom is no god, compar’d with idols, 
Disglorify'd , blafphem’d, and had in fcorn. Milt. Agonijles. 
To Disgo'rge. v.a. [degorger, Fr. from gorge, the throat. J 
j . To difeharge by the mouth ; to fpew out ; to vomit. 

So, fo, thou common dog, did’ft thou dif gorge 
Thy glutton bofom of the royal Richard ? 

And now thou wouldft eat thy dead vomit up, 

And howl’ft to find it. Shakefpeare' s Henry IV. p- H* 

From the diftant Ihore they loudly laught. 

To fee his heaving breaft difgorge the briny draught. Dryden. 
2. To pour out with violence. 

All th’ emboffed fores and headed evils. 

That thou with licence of free foot haft caught, ^ 
Would thou difgorge into the general world. Shakefpeort. 

The deep-drawing barks do there difgorge 
Their warlike fraughtage. Shakcf. Trcitus and Crejftdc, ro. 

They move along the banks 
Of four infernal rivers, that difgorge 


lour uvuia, umi r a 

Into the burning lake their baleful ftreams. Alilt- / or, J • 
There are fcarcely any countries much annoyed Wl 
rthquakes, that have not volcanoes, or fiery vents , a 
thefe arc conftantly all in flames, whenever any ca |* JJ' 1 . 
happens; they dijgorging that fire which, whni un t ' 


earthquakes 


unfavourable afpedt ; was the caufe of the dilafter. 


rthquakc 

lerneath, 
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Discra'cf.. n.f. [difgrace, French.] 

1. “Shame ; ignominy; di&onour. 

Like a dull adtor now, 

I have forgot n.v part, and I am out 

Even to a full difgrace. Shakefpeare' s Cortolanus. 

Poctrv, howfoever ccnfiircd, is not fallen from the high- 
eft ftagfe of honour to the lowelt flair of difgrace. Peatharn. 

2. 'State of dilhonour. . 

To fuch bondage be was for fo many courfcs tied bv Her, 
whofe difgraces to him were graced by her excellence. Sidney. 

3. State of being out of favour. 

To Disora'ce. v. a. [from the noun.] 
j. To bring a reproach upon ; to dilhonour. 

We may not fo in any one fpecial kind admire her, that 
we difgrace her in any other ; but let all her ways be accord- 
ing unto their place and degree adored. Hooker , b. ii. f 1. 

Mens paflions will carry them far in mifreprefenting an 
opinion, which they have a mind to difgrace. Burnet. 

2. To put out of favour: as, the minijler was 6 ifgraced. 

Disgr a'cefue. adj. [difgrace and full. J Shameful ; igno- 
minious ; reproachful. 

Matters muft correct their fervants with gcntlencfs, pru- 
dence, and mercy ; not with upbraiding and difgraccful lan- 
guage, but with fuch only as may exprefs and reprove the 
fault, and amend the perfon. Taylor’s Rule of living holy. 

To retire behind their chariots was as little dijgraccful then, 
as it is now to alight from one’s horfe in a battle. Pope. 
Disgracefully, adv. [from difgraccful.] In difgrace; 

. with indiguity; ignominioufly. 

The fenate have caft you forth 
Difgracefully, to be the common tale 
Of the whole city. Ben. Johnfim’s Catiline. 

Disgraceful ness. n.f. [from difgraccful. ] Ignominy. 
DisGra'cer. n.f [from difgrace. ] One that expofes to 
Ihamc; one that caufes ignominy. 

I have given good advice to thofe infamous difgracers of the 
fex and calling. Swift. 

Djsgra'cious. adj. [dis and gracious.] Unkind; unfavourable. 

I do fufpcdl I have done fome offence. 

That feems difgracious in the city’s eye. Shakcf. Richard III. 
To Disgui'se. v. a. [dtguifer, French ; dis and guife.] 

1. To conceal by an unufoal drefs. 

How might we difguife him ? 

Alas, I know not: there is no woman’s gown big 

enough for him. Shakefpeare’ s Merry Wives of Windfor. 

Difguis’d he came; but thofe his children dear 
Their parent foon difeern’d, though in difguife. Milt. P. L. 

2. To hide by a counterfeit appearance; to cloak by a falfe 
Ihow ; as, he difguifed his anger. . 

3. To disfigure ; to change the form. 

They faw the faces, which too well they knew. 

Though then difguis’d in death, and fmear’d all o’er 
With filth obfeene, and dropping putrid gr re. Dryd. Ain. 
Ulyfics wakes, not knowing the place where he was; be- 
caufe Minerva made all things appear in a difguifed view. Pope. 

4. To deform by liquor : a low term. 

I have juft left the right worlhipful, and his myrmidons, 
about a fneaker of five gallons : the whole magiflracy was 
pretty well difguifed before I gave them the flip. ~ Spectator. 
Disgui'se. n J'. [from the verb.] 

1 . A drefs contrived to conceal the perfon that wears it. 

They generally adt in a difguife thcmfelves, and therefore 
millako all outward Ihow and appearances for hypocrify in 
others. Addifon’s Spectator, N 1 . 170. 

2. A falfe appearance; counterfeit Ihow. 

You fee we’ve burnt our cheeks ; and mine own tongue 
Splits what itfpcaks: the wild difguife hath almoft 
Antickt us. Shakejpeare’s Anthony and Cleopatra. 

A fudden thought then ftarting in his mind, 

Since 1 in Arcite cannot Arcite find. 

The world may fearch in vain with all their eyes. 

But never penetrate through this djfguife. Dryden' s Fables. 

Hence guilty joys, diftaftes, furmifes, 

Falfe oaths, falfe tears, deceits, difguifes. Pope. 

Disgui'sement. n.f. [from difguife.] Drefs of concealment. 
Under that difguifement I Ihould find opportunity to reveal 
myfeif to the owner of my heart. Sidney. 

The marquis thought beft to difmafk his beard, and told 
him, that he was going covertly to take a fecret view of the 
torwardnefs ol his majefty’s fleet, then -in preparation : this 
did fomewhat handfomely heal the difguifement. Wot ton. 

Disguj'ser. n.f. [from difguife.] 

1. One that puts on a difguife. 

1 hope he is grown more difengaged from his intentnefs on 
his own affairs, which is quite the reverfe to you, unlefs you 
are a very dextrous difguijcr. Swift. 

2. One that conceals another by a difguife; one that disfigures. 

t a r c r~. t ^P th ’ s a S rcat Shakefp. Meafure for JlTecfurc. 

DfoGUfo r. n.f. [dcgcut, French.] 

1. Averfion of the palate from any thing, 
a. Ill humour; malevolence; offence conceived. 

1 he manner of doing is of more confequcnce than the 
Vol. I. 
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thing done, and upon that depends the fatisfadfion or dijgufi 
wherewith it is received. Locke. 

Thence deccY. difgufl and hatred, winding wiles, 

Coward deceit, and. ruffian violence. Thothfon's Spring. 
To Disgu'sT. v.a. [degouter, French; deguflo, Latin.] 

1 . To raife averfion in the ftomach i to diftaftc. 

2. Toftrike with diflike; to offend. It is varioufly conftrufled 

with at or with. . . 

If a man were difguflcd at marriage, he would never re- 
commend it to his friend. Atterbury. 

Thofe unenlargcd fouls are difgufled with the wonders 
which the microfcope has difeovered. Waits' s Irnpr . of the Aiind. 

3. To produce averfion : with from. 

What dijgufi s me from having to do with anfwcr-jobbers is, 
that they have no confciencc. Swijt. 

Disgu'stful. adj. [difgufl and full.] Naufeous.; that which 
caufes averfion. 

I have finifhed the rnoft difguflful talk that ever I under- 
took. _ Swift. 

DISH. n.f. [tufc, Saxon ; dyfc, Erfe ; difeus, Latin.] 

1. A broad wide veffel, in which folid food is ferved up at the 


table. 

Of thefc he murders one ; he boils the flelh; 

And lays the mangled morfcls in a dijh. , Dryden. 

I faw among the ruins an old heathen altar,' with this 
particularity in it, that it is hollowed like a difh at one end ; 
but it was not this end on which the facrifice was laid. Addif. 

2. A deep hollow veflel for liquid food. 

Who would rob a hermit of his weeds. 

His few books, or his beads, or maple dijh ; 

Or do his grey hairs any violence ? Milton. 

A ladle for our filver difh 

Is what I want, is what I wilh. Prior. 

3. The meat ferved in a difh ; any particular kind of food. 

I have here a diflp of doves, that I would beftow upon your 
worlhip. Shakefpeare’ s Merchant of Venice. 

Let’s kill him boldly, but not wrathfully; 

Let’s carve him as a difh fit for the gods. 

Not hew him as a carcafs fit for hounds. Shakef Jul. Cerf. 

The contract you pretend with that bafe wretch, 

One bred of alms and foftcr’d with cold difhes , 

With feraps o’ th’ court ; it is no contra<St, none. SJo. Cymb. 

’Tis not the meat, but ’tis the appetite 
Makes eating a delight; 

And if I like one dtfh 

More than another, that a pheafant is. Suckling. 

The earth would have been deprived cf a moll excellent 
and wholfome fare, and . very many delicious dijhes that -we 
have the ufe and benefit of. Woodward. 

Many people would, with reafon, prefer the griping of an 
hungry belly to thofe dijhes which are a feaft to others. Locke. 
To Dish. v.a. [from the noun.] Tofervein a dilh ; to fend 
up to table. 

For confpiracy, 

I know not how it taftes, though it be dijh’d 
For me to try. Shakefpeare' s Writer's Tale. 

Dish-clout, n.f. [dijh and clout.] The cloath with which the 
maids rub ^heic difhes. 

A dijb-clout of jaquenetta’s, he wears next his heart for 
a favour. Shalejpeare’s Love’s Lab ur Lofl. 

Send them up to their matters with a dijh -clout pinned at 
their tails. Swij't’s Directions to the Cook. 

DtsH-w ASHER, n.f. [dijh and wajher.] The name of a bird. 
DISHABi'LLF. adj . . [d(Jha 6 utc, French.] Umlrefled; loofely 
or negligently dreffed. 

Queens are not to be too negligently dreffed or dijhalille. 

Dryden s Ijufrejiioy . 

Dishabi'lle. n.f. Undrefs ; loofc drefs. 

A woman, who would preferve a lover’s refpcfl to her per- 
fon, will be careful of her appearance before him when in 
dijhabi/Je. Clariffa. 

To Disha'bit. v. a. [This word I have found only in Shake- 
fpcarc ] To throw out of place; to drive from their habi- 
tation. 

Bur for our approach thofe fleeping ftoncs. 

By the compulfion of their ordinance, 

By this time front their fixed beds of lime 
Had been dijhalited, and wide havock made. Shakefp. K.Lcar , 
Disha'rmony. n.f. [dis and harmony.] Contrary to harmony. 
To Dishea'rten. v. a. [dis and hearten ] 
t. To difeourage; todejedt; to terrify; to deprefs. 

To difhearten with fearful fentences, as tho’ falvation could 
hardly be hoped for, is not in our undemanding fo confonant 
with chriftian charity. Hooter, b. v.f. 22. 

Be not dijheartened then, nor cloud thofe looks, 

That wont to be more chearful and ferene. Milt. Par. Lofl. 

Yet neither thus dijhearten’d nor difrnav’d. 

The tune prepar’d I waited. ' ATtlion 

It is a confideration that might difhearten thofe who arc en- 
gaged againft the common adverfaties, that they promife thern- 
fclvcs as much from the folly of enemies, as from the power 
of their friends ' Stilling flea' s pref. to Def. Rem. Id. 

1 L Men 
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Men cannot fay, that the greatnefs of an evil and danger is 
an encouragement to men to run upon it ; and that the great- 
iicfs of any good and happinefs ought in rcafon to dijhearten 
men from the purfuit of it. Tillotfon , Sertn. i. 

A true chriftian fervour is more than the alliances of our potent 
friends, or even the fears of our di/heartened enemies. Auerbury. 

Di.-he'rison. n.f. [dis and htrifon.] The aft of debarring 
from inheritance. 

To Dishe'rit. v. a. [dis and inherit . ] To cut off from here* 
ditary fucceflion ; to debar from an inheritance. 

He tries to reftorc to their rightful heritage fuch good 
old Englilh words as have been long time out of ufe, al- 
moft dijherited. Spencer's Paft. 

How they were rank'd (hall reft untold by me. 

With namelcfs nymphs that liv’d in ev’ry tree ; 

Nor how the Dryads and the woodland train, 

Dijherited, ran howling o’er the plain. Dryden's Fab. 

To Dishe'vel. v. a. [decheveler, French.] To fpread the hair 
diforderly ; to throw the hair of a woman negligently about 
her head. It is not often ufed but in the paflive participle. 

A gentle lady all alone, 

With garments rent and hair dijhevellcd. 

Wringing her hands, and making piteous moan. Sp. Fa.Qu. 
After followed great numbers of women weeping, with 
dijhevellcd hair, fcratching their faces and tearing themfelves 
after the manner of the country. Kno/les. 

A troop of Trojans mix’d with thefe appear. 

And mourning matrons with diJheve.Td hair. Dryd. /Eneid. 

The flames involv’d in fmoak 
Of incence, from the facrcd altar broke, 

Caught her dijkevell'd hair and rich attire. Dryden's /Eneid. 

You this morn beheld his ardent eyes. 

Saw his arm lock’d in her dijheve'dd hair. Smith's Ph. Hip. 

Di'shing. adj. [from d ; Jh.] Concave j a cant term among 
artificers. 

For the form of the wheels, fome make them more dijhing , 
as they call it, than others ; that is, more concave, by fetting 
off the fpokes and fellies more outwards. Mortimer' sHuJband. 

Disho'nest. adj. [dis and honeft.] 

1. Void of probity; void of fuith; faithlefs; wicked; fraudulent. 

To-morrow will we be married — I do defirc it with all my 
heart ; and I hope it is no djhoneji defire, to defire to be a 
woman of the world. Sbakefpeare's As you like it. 

Jufticc then was neither blind to difeern, nor lame to exe- 
cute. It was not fubjeft to be impofed upon by a deluded 
fancy, nor yet to be bribed by a glozing appetite, for an utile 
or jucuncfum to turn the balance to a falfe or dijhonejl fen- 
tencc. South's Sermons. 

He lays it down as a principle, that right or wrong, honeft 
and dijhonejl , are defined only by laws and not by nature. Locke. 

2 . Difgraced ; dilhonoured. 

Dijhonejl with lopp’d arms the youth appears, 

Spoil’d of his nofe, and (horten’d of his ears. Dryden. 

3. Difgraceful ; ignominious. Thefe two fenfes are fcarccly 
Englifh, being borrowed from the Latin idiom. 

She faw her fons with purple death expire, 

Her facrcd domes involv’d in rolling fire, 

A dreadful feries of inteftinc wars. 

Inglorious triumphs and dijhonejl fears. Pope's JVindf. For. 

Disho'nestl v. adv [from dijhonejl .] 

j. Without faith ; without probity ; faithlefly; wickedly. 

I proteft he had the chain of me, 

Tho’ mod di/honejlly he doth deny it. Shakefp. Com. Err. 

■ 2 . Lewdly; wantonly; unchaftely. 

A wife daughter (hall bring an inheritance to her hufband ; 
but (lie that liveth diJl)one//fy\s her father’s heavinefs. Ecc. xxii.4. 

Disho'nest v. n.f. [from dijhonejl.] 

1. Want of probity; faithlefsnefs ; violation of truft. 

Their fortune depends upon their credit, and a (lain of open 
public dijhoncjly muft be to their difad vantage. Swift. 

0 . Unchaftity; incontinence; lewdnefs. 

Mrs. Ford, the honeft woman, the modeft wife, the vir- 
tuous creature, that hath the jealous fool to her hufband ! I 
fufpeft without caufc, miftrefs, do I ?— Heav’n be my witnefs 
you do, if you fufpeft me in any difmejly. Sbakefpeare. 

Dishonour, n.f. [dis and honour.] 

1. Reproach; difgracc; ignominy. 

Let not my jealoufics be your diftionours , 

Rut mine own fafeties. Sbakefpeare s Macbeth. 

He was pleafed to own Lazarus even in the difionours of the 
oravc, and vouchfafed him in that dcfpicable condition the 
glorious title of his friend. Bojles Serapbick Love. 

'fake him for your hufband and your lord, 

’ T is no dijhonour to confer your grace 

On one defeended from a royal race. Dryden s Fables. 

2. Reproach uttered ; cenfure ; report of infamy. 

So good, that no tongue could ever 
Pronounce dijhonour of her ; by my life ^ 

She never knew harm-doing. Sbakefpeare s Henry VIII. 

To Dl'Ho'WoUR. v. a. [dis and honour.] 

1. To difgracc; to bring (hamc upon ; to blaft with infamy. 


Make known. 

It is no vicious blot, murther, or foulncfs. 

No unchafte aflion, or dijhznour' d ftep, 

I hat hath depriv’d me of your grace and favour. SLbf. 

I his no more dijhcniurs you at all, '* * 

Than to take in a town with gentle words, 

Which elfe would put you to your fortune. Sbakeft, r 
A woman that honoureth her hufband, (hall be judged 
of all ; but (he that dijbonouretb him in her pride ft, ill U 
counted ungodly of all. £«/ xxvf a 

We are not fo much to ftrain curfclves to make thofe l' 
tues appear in us which really we have not, as to avoid thofe 
imperfections which may dijhonour us. Dryden's Dufr,fr 

2. To violate chaftity. J ■ ■ 

3. To treat with indignity. 

If I, ccleftial fire ! in ought 
Have ferv’d thy will, or gratify’d thy thought. 

One glimpfc of glory to my ifluc give. 

Grac’d for the little time he has to live: 

Dijhonour d by the king of men he (lands ; 

His rightful prize is ravilh’d from his hands. Dryd. Iliad 
Dishonourable. adj. [from dijhonour.'] 

1. Shameful, reproachful; ignominious. 

He did dijhonourable find 

Thofe articles wh ch did our date decreafe. Dan. Civ. War 

2 . In a (late of negleft or difefteem. 

He that is honoured in poverty, how much more in riches ? 
and he that is djhmourable in riches, how much more in p Q . 

n VCf T rrr • Ecelus, x. 3 ,. 

Disho nourer. n.f. [from difionour.] 

1. One that treats another with indignity. 

Preaching how meritorious with the gods 
It would be, to enfnarc an irreligious 
Dijhonour er of Dagon. Milton's Agon. 1 . 857. 

2. A violator of chaftity. 

I o Disho'rn. v a. [dis and him.] To (trip of hprns. 
We’ll dijhorn the fpirit. 

And mock him home to Windfor. Shakefp. M. Wive Wind. 
Dishu'mcur. n.f. [dis and humour.] Peevilhnefs; ill humour; 
uneafy date of mind. 

Speaking impatiently to fervants, or any thing that betrays 
inattention or difiumour, are alfo criminal. Spectator, N°. 424. 
Disim PRo'vement. n.f. [dis and improvement .] Reduftion 
from a better to a worfe ftatc ; the contrary to melioration ; 
contrary to improvement. 

The final ifiue of the matter would be, an utter ncglcft and 
diftrnprovement of the earth. Norris . 

I cannot fee how this kingdom is at any height of improve- 
ment, while four parts in five of the plantations for thirty 
years part have been real difimprovements. Swift. 

To Dkinca'rcerate. n.f. [dis and incarcerate.] To fet at 
liberty ; to free from prifon. 

The arfcnical bodies being now coagulated, and kindled 
into flaming atoms, require dry and warm, or fubtiliz- 
ing air, to melt and open the furface of the earth for to 
difmcarccrcte the fame venene bodies. Harvey on the Plague. 
Disinclination, n.f [from difineline.] Want of affeilion; 
flight ; diflike ; ill will not heightened to averfion. 

Difappointment gave him a difinclination to the fair fex, for 
whom he does not exprefs all the refpeft poflible. Arb. and Pope. 
To Disincline, v. a. [dis and incline.] To produce diflike 
to ; to make difaffefted ; to alienate affeftion from. 

They were careful to keep up the fears and apprehenfions 
in the people of dangers and defigns, and to difineline them 
from any reverence or affection to the queen, whom they be- 

f un every day more implacably to hate, and confequently to 
ifoblige. Clarendon. 

Disingenu'ity. n.f. [from diftngenuous.] Meannefs of arti- 
fice ; unfairnefs. 

They corn raft a habit of ill-nature and dijingenuity neceflary 
to their affairs, and the temper of thofe upon whom they arc 
to work. ^ Clarendon. 

Disinge'nuous. adj. [dis and ingenuous.] Unfair; meanly 
artful; vicioufly fubtle; fly; cunning; illiberal; unbecoming 
a gentleman ; crafty. 

’Tis diftngenuous to accufe our age 
Of idlcnefs, who all our pow’rs engage 
In the fame ftudies, the fame courfe to hold. 

Nor think our reafon for new arts too old. Denham. 

It was a diftngenuous way of proceeding, to oppoie a judg- 
ment of charity concerning their church, to a judgment 
reafon concerning the nature of aftions. StdnnfJU 

There cannot be any thing fo diftngenuous and mubeconuw 
any one who pretends to be a rational creature, as notto )ie 
to plain rcafon and the conviftion of clear arguments. * 
Disinge'NUOUSLY. adv. [from diftngenuous.] In a difingenuo 

Disinge'noousness. n.f. [from diftngenuous.] Mean fubtilty? 
unfairnefs ; low craft. 

I might prefs them with the u nreafonablenefs, the . 

eufnefs of embracing a profeflion to which theiremn 1 
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nmNHE'RisoN. n.f. [dis and inherit.] The aft of cutting off 
D frum any hereditary fucceflion; the aft of difinheriting. 

If he' flood upon his own title of the houfe of Uncafter, 
Inherent in his perfon, he knew it was a title condemned l y 
oarhament, and generally prejudged in the common opinion 

of tHc-ta. IM, .0 

1,1 The chief minifter of the revenue was obliged to prevent 

and even oppolc fuch diftnherifon. . . 

2 The date of being cut off from an hereditary rig . 

In refpeft of the effefts and evil confluences, the adultery 
„f the woman is worfe, as bringing baftardy into a family, 
and diftnherijons or great injuries to the lawful chlldren - J ; T 
To Disinherit, v.a. [dis and inherit.] 1 o cut oft from an 
hereditary right ; to deprive of an inheritance. 

Is it then juft with us to dijinherit 
The unborn nephews tor the father s fault . 

UnmufRe, yc faint ftars, and thou fair moon. 

Stoop thy pale vifage through an amber cloud, 

And dijinherit chaos that reigns here 

In double night of darknefs, and of flandcr. j 

Pofterity (lands curs’d ! fair patrimony. 

That I muft leave ye, fons ! O were I able 
To walk it all myfelf, and leave ye none; 

So diftnkcrited , how would ye blefs . 

Mc/now yoyreurfe! Mtltorf sParadtfe Lofty b.X. 1 . 521. 

Of how fair a portion Adam diftnberited his whole pofterity 
bv one Angle prevarication. South's Serment - 

To DisinteR. v a. [from dis and inter.] To unbury ; to 

take out of the grave. , , , 

The philofophcr, the faint, or the hero, the wife, the good, 
or the great man, very often lie hid and concealed in a plebeian, 
which a proper education might have difnterred. AddtJ. opeit. 
Disntere'ssed. n.f [dis zn&interctfe, French. _ It lswntten 
difintere/led bv thofe who derive it immediately from mterclt, 
and 1 think more properly ] Without regard to private ad- 
vantage ; not biaffed by particular views ; impartial. 

Not that tradition's parts arc ufelefs here. 

When general, old, difmterefs’d, and clear. Dry&n. 

Disintske'ssment. n f. [dis and intcreffcmcnt, French ] IJil- 
regard to private advantage ; difintereft ; dilintereftednefs. I his 
word like charges in the fame fentence, is merely gallick. 

He has managed iome of the charges of the kingdom with 
known ability, and laid them down with entire difmtereffment. 

Prior's Pojlfcript. 

Disinterest. « f [ dis and interejl.] 

j. What is contrary to one’s with or profpenty ; that which any 
one is concerned to prevent. 

They judge it the great diftnterejl to Rome. Glanville. 
2. Indifference to profit ; fuperiority to regards of private ad- 
Disi nterested, adj. [from difintereft.] Superior to regal'd of 
private advantage ; not influenced by private profit. 

My lord, as diftnterefted as you appear to the world, I am 
convinced, that no man is more in the power of prevailing 
favourite p.iflion than vouifelf. Swift. 

•5 Without any cone rn in an affair ; without fear or hope. 
D:sintere'si EDLY. ado. [from diftntcrtflcd . J In adifintereft- 
cd manner. 

Disinterestedness, n.f. [from difintere/led.] Contempt of 
private intereft ; neglcft of perfonal profit. 

Thefe expreflions of felfiftncfs and difintereft ednefs have been 
ufed in a verv loofe and indeterminate manner. Brown. 

To Disi'ntricate. v. a. [dis and intricate.] To difin- 
tangle. Dibl. 

To Disinvi'te. v.a. [dis and invite.] To rctraft an invita- 
tion. _ _ _ Di£i. 

To DisjO'tN. v. a. [dejoindre, French ; dis and join.] To fepa- 
rate ; to part from each other ; to difunite ; to funder. 

Never (hall my harp thy praife 
Forget, nor from thy father's praife disjoin. Milton's P. Loft. 

Left different degree 
Disjoin us, and I then too late renounce 
Deity for thee, when fate will not permit. Milton. P. Loft. 

Happier for me, that all our hours aflign’d 
Together we had liv’d : cv’n not in death disjoin'd. Dryd. 
Never let us lay down our arms againft France till we have 
utterly disjoined her from the Spanifti monarchy. Addijon. 
To Disjoint, v. a. [dis and joint. J 

1 . To put out of joint. 

Be all their ligaments at once unbound. 

And their di jointed bones to powder ground. Sandy s Paraph. 

Yet what could fwords or poifon, racks or flame, ^ 
But mangle and disjoint the brittle frame, > 

More fatal Henry’s words; they murder Emma’s fame. Pr. 3 

2. To break at junftures; to feparatc at the part where there 
is a cement. 

Mould’ring arches, and disjointed columns. Irene. 

3. To break in pieces ; to dilamate. 

Rotation muft difpcrfe in air. 

All things which on the rapid orb appear ; 

And if no power that rrv>t : on (hould coutroul 
it muft disjoint and diflipate the whole. 
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Should a barbarous Indian, who had never fecn a palace 0 
view the feparate and disjointed parts, he would be 
able to form but a very lame and dark idea of other °fttiofc 
excellent and ufeful inventions. Watts's Imprtvnu of the Mind, 

a. To carve a fowl. ... l 

C. To make incoherent ; to break the relation between the parts. 
The conftancy of your wit was not wont to bring forth ucli 
disjointed fpeechcs. . Sidney, b. n. 

But now her grief has wrought her into frenzy. 

The images her troubled fancy forms . 

Arc incoherent, wild; her words disjointed. Smith. 

To Disjoint, v. n. To fall in pieces. 

Let both worlds disjoint, and all things fuffer, 

Ere we will eat our meal in fear. Sbakefpeare's Macbeth. 
Disjoint, participle, [from the verb..] Separated ; divided. 

Young Fortinbras, 

Holding a weak fuppofal of our worth ; 

Thinks, by our late dear brother’s death, , 

Our date to be disjoint and out of frame. Shakejp. Mam rt. 
Disjudica'tion. n.f. [dijudicatio, Latin.] Judgment; deter- 
mination ; perhaps only miftaken for dijudication. 

The difpofition of the organ is of great importance in the 
disjudications we make of colours. Beyle on Colours. 

Disju'nct. adj. [disjunBus, Latin.] Disjoined; fcpaiate. 
Disjunction, n.f. [from di junffio, Latin.] Difunion ; repa- 
ration; parting 

You may 

Enjoy your miftrefs now, from whom, you fee, 

There’s no di juniiion to be made, but by 
Your ruin. Sbakefpeare's IVinUr's sale: 

There is a great analogy between the body natural and poli- 
tic, in which the eccleliaftical, or fpiritual part, juftly fupplies 
the part of the foul ; and the violent reparation of this from 
the other, does as certainly infer death and diffolution, as the 
disjunction of the body and the foul in the natural. South. 
Disjunctive, adj. [disjunfiivus, Latin.] 
incapable of union. 

Such principles, whofe atoms are of that disjunctive nature, 
as not to be united in a fufficient number to make a vifible 
mafs. Grew’ s Cofm. Sac b. i. c. 2. 

That which marks feparation or oppofition ; as I love him, or 
fear him. 

There arc fuch words as dij tin (live conjunctions. Watts. 

[In logick.] A disjunctive propofition is when the parts arc op- 
pofed to one another by disjunctive particles ; as. It is either day 
or night : The weather is either finny or rainy : Quantity is either 
length , breadth, 'r depth The truth of disj undives depends on the 
neceflary and immediate oppofition of the parts, therefore only 
the laft of thefe examples is true ; but the two firft are not 
ftriftly true, becaule twilight is a medium between day and 
night ; and dry cloudy weather is a medium between (hining 
and raining. Watts's Logick. 

A disjunctive fyllogyfm is when the major propofition is dif- 
jundive-, as. The earth moves in a circle, or an elUpfis ; but it 
does not move in a circle, therefore it moves in an el- 
lipfis. Watts’s Logick. 

Disjunctively, adv. [from disjunctive.] Diftinftly; fe- 
parately. 

What he obferves of the numbers disjundively and apart, 
reafon fuegefls to be applicable to the whole body united. 

Caufes of the Decay of Piety. 

DISK. n.f. [difeus, Latin.] 

The face of the fun, or any other planet, as it appears to 
the eye. 

The difk of Phrcbus, when he climbs on high, 

Appears at firft but as a bloodftiot eye. Dryden. 

It is to be confidcrcd, that the rays, which arc equally re- 
frangible, do fall upon a circle anfwering to the fun’s dijk. Nnvt. 
Mercury’s difit 

Can fcarce be caught by philofophic eye, 

Loft in the near effulgence. ' Thomfn's Summer. 

A broad piece of iron thrown in the antient fports ; a quoit. 

The cryftal of the eye, which in a fi(h is a ball, in any 
land animal is a difk or bowl ; being hereby fitted for the 
clearer fight of the objeft. Grew's Cofm. Sac. b. i. c. 5. 

In areas vary’d with mofaic art. 

Some whirl the difk, and fome the jav’lin dart. Pope's Od. 
Diski'ndness .n.f. [dis and kindnrfs.] Want of kindnefs - 
want of affeftion ; want of benevolence. 

2. Ill turn; injury; aft of malignity ; detriment. 

This difeourfe is fo far from doing any difkindnefs to the 
caufe, that it does it a real fervice. Woodward's Nat. Hift 
DisliRe. n.f. [from the verb ] J 

1. Difinclination ; abfence of affeftion ; the contrary to fondneft. 
He then them took, and tempering goodly well 
Their contrary diflihes with loved means, 

Did place them all in order, and compel 
To keep themfelves within their fundry reigns, 

Together link’d with adamantine chains. 

Your diflike s to whom I would be pleafing. 

Do cloud my joys with danger and with forrow. 


Black more. 
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Shakefp. If' inter's Tale. 
Diflimiiitude ; not re- 
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Gcuvs grace, that principle of his new birth, gives him 
continual tlijlike to fin. Hammond's P rati J Cat t chi Jin. 

Sorrow would have been as filcnt as thoughts, as fevere as 
. philofbphy. It would , have relied in inward fenfes, tacit 
dif ikes. South's Sermons. 

Out likings or dijlikes arc founded rather upon humour and 
fancy than upon reafon. L'EJBange. 

The jealous man is not angry if you dif ike another; but if 
you find thole faults which are .n his own character, you dif- 
covcr not only your dijuke, of another, but of liimfelf. ' Addf. 
2. Difcord; diflemiort; difagreement. This lcnfc is not now 
in ufc. 

This faid Aletes, and a murmur rofc 
Th'at fhew'd dif ike among the chriflian peers. Fairfax. 
To Disli k e, v. a. [dis and like.] To dilapprovc ; to regard 1 
without affc£tioji ; to regard with ill-will or difguft. 

What moft he fiiould dijlike, feems pleafam to him ; 
What like, offenfive. Sbakefpca, e's Khz Lear. 

Ye dijlikt , and fo undo 

'I he players, and di (grace the poet too. Dtnh. Prol. Sophy. 
Whofoeyer diftikes the digreffions, or grows weary of them, 
may throw them away. " 'temple. 

Disli'iciful. a j. [dylike and full.] Di (affected ; malign. 

I think jt bell, by ah union of manners, and conformity of 
minds, , to brjng them to be one people, and to put away the 
ajliicful conceit of the one and the other. Spcnfcr's Ireland. 
1 o Disli'ken. v. a. [r//rand like.] To make unlike. 

R 1 uffie your face, 

Di (mantle you.; and, as you can, 

The truth of your own feeming. 

Disli KEN-ESS. it. f. [dis and likenefs.] 
femblancc ; unlikenefs; 

Tliat .which is not defigned to reprefent any thing but itfclf, 
can pever be. capable of a wrong reprefentation, nor miflead 
us from, the true apprehenfton of any thing by its dijlikenefs 
to it; and fuch, excepting tliofc of fubllanccs, are all our own 
coriiplcx ideas. Locke. 

Disli'keR. n.J. [(tom dijiike.] A difapprover ; one that is not 
plea fed. 

There is a point, which whoever can touch, will never fail 
of pleafing a majority, fo great that the dijlikets will be 
forced to fall in with the herd. Sivift's Intel!. 

To Disli'mb. v. a. [dis anti limb.] Todiianiatc; to tear limb 
from limb. Did}. 

To Disl f.MN. v. a. [dis and linm.] To unpaint; to fir i ke out 
of a picture. 

That which is now a horfe, even with a thought 
The rack dijlimns , and makes it indiftindt 
As water is in water. Shakejpeare' s /lnt. and Gli:p>. 

To Di'slocate. v. a. [dis and locus, Latin.] 

1. To put out of the proper place. 

The it rata feemed to have been dif seated , borne from their 
original fite, and diftanced by fomc external power. JVoodiu. 

After fomc time the ftrata were broken on all fides of the 
.globe, that they were dijloeated, and their fituation varied, 
being elevated in fome places, and deprefled in others. JVoodw. 

2. To put out of joint; to disjoint. 

XVcrc’t my fitnefs 

To let thefe hands obey my boiling blood, 

They’re apt enough to dijiocate and tear 
Thy flefh and bones. Sbakefpeat's King Lear. 

Dislocation. n.J' [from dijiocate ] 

1 . The adl of (hitting the places of things. 

2. The (late of being di (placed. 

The pofture of rocks, often leaning or pro ft rate, (hews that 
they had fome dijhcation from their natural lite. Burnet. 

3. A luxation ; a violent preffurc of a hone out of the fockct; 
a joint put out. 

It might go awry either within or without the upper, as 
often as it is forcibly pulled to it, and fo catife a defecation, or 
a (train.. Crew's Mtfcum. 

To Dislodge, v.a. [dis and lodge.] 

■j. To remove from a place. 

The fhqll-fifli which arc refident in thefe places live and die 
there, and are never df edged or removed by ftornv, nor caft 
upon the fliores, which the littoralcs ufuallv arc. woodward. 
i. To remove from an habitation. 

Thofe fenfes loft, behold a new defeat. 

The foul dif edging from another feat. Drydcn's Juv. 

3 To drive an enemy from aftation. 

' • My fword can perfedt what it has begun. 

And (tom your walls difoigt that haughty Ion. Dryd. Aur. 

4. To. remove an army to other quarters. 

The ladics havc prevail'd, 

The Volfcians arc elijhdfd, and Marcus gone. Shakefp. Cor. 
To Dislo'dge. v. n. To go away to another place. 

Soon as midnight brought on the dufky hour, 

Friendlieft to deep, and filonce, he refolv’d 
.With all his legions to dijlodge. ■ Milton's Par. Lojl. 

Dislo'yal. adj. [elejloyal, French ; dis and loyal. J 
1. Not true to allegiance; faithlcfs ; falfc to a fovercign ; dif- 

©bedient. 



2. 


Lcfl, 


0. ix. /. - 


Othello. 


ednefs. 


• of Piety. 

il ly; un- 
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Foul diilruft, 1 and breach 
Dijloyal on the part of man ; revolt 
And difobedience. Milton's Parade} 

Dilhoneft; perfidious. Obfolete. • . 

. ^irtgs, > n a fa He dijloyal knave. 

Arc tricks of cuftoni ; but, in a man that’s jull, 

J hey re cold delations working from the heart 
I hat paffion cannot rule. " Shakfpari 

I^ot true to the marriage-bed. 

The lady is dijloyal. 

Dijloyal! The word is too good to paint out her wide. 

Dijloyal town 1 ^^ftedre. 

Speak,, did’ft not thou 

horfake thy faith, and break the nuptial vow ? Dn! 

4 obfokte* l0VC ^ n ° f C ° nftant ’ The tllrcc ]atter f enfes are 'now 

DisloYally. adv. [from dijloyal.] Not faithfully; treache 
roufiy ; difobediently. ne 

Dislo'yalty. n.J'. [from dijloyal.] 

1. \\ ant of fidelity to the fbvereign. 

Let the truth of that religion I profefs be reprefented to 
judgment, not in the difguifes of levity, fchifm, herefv no 
velty, and dijloyalty. u- /.? 

2. Want of fidelity in love. A fenfc now obfolete. S ^ 

There fhall appear fuch feeming truths of Hero’s di/lomlt, 
thntjealoufy ft,a ft be called aflurance. Sb.Much Ado about Lb 
DISMAL. ad,, [aies mal/es, Latin, an evil day.] Sorrowful • 
dire; horrid; melancholy; uncomfortable; unhappy; dark.’ 
On the one hand fet the moft glittering temptations to dif- 
cord, and on thc other view the dJniaDKeQs 0 f it. Dec. of 
Di'smallv. adv. [from di final.] Horribly; forrowfulfv 
comfortably. 1 

Di'smalnrss. n.J j [from difmal.] Horror-, forrow. 

1 o Disma'nti e v. a. [dis and mantle ] 

1. To throw off a drefs ; to ftrip. 

He that makes his prince defpifed and undervalued, am 
beats him. out of his fubjedts hearts, may eafily ftrip him o 
his other garrifom, having already difpofle&d him of hi 
ftrongc-ft, by dijmantting him of his honour, and feifino- hi 
reputation. Souto'sScrl.om 

2. I o loole ; to unfold; to throw open. 

’1 his is moft ltrangc ! 

That (lie, who cv’n but now was your beft object, 
Dearcft and- belt, fliculd in this trice of time 
Commit a thing fo monftrous, to difmantle 
So ninny folds of favour. Shakejpeare' s King Leer 

3. To ftrip a town of its outworks. 

It is not fufficient to poffcfs our own fort, without the di/ 
mantling and demolifhingof our enemies. Hakewill on Profit 

4. To break down any thing external. 

His eyeballs, rooted out, arc thrown to ground ; 1 

His nofe df mantled, in his mouth is found ; 

His jaws, checks, front, one undiftinguifh’d wound. Dry . J 
To Disma'sK. v. a. [dis and majl-.] To diveft of a ma(k; t< 
uncover from concealment. 

Fait ladies' mafk’d, are roles in the hud ; 

Or nngfcis veil’d in clouds : arc rofes blown, 

DifnaJPd . , their damrtfk fweet commixture fhewn. Shakeff 
The marquis had no leifure to laugh, but thought beft (1 
dfimajk his beard ; and fo told him, that he was going co 
vertly. 11 men 

To DISMA Y, v. a. [defmayar, , c panifh.] To terrify ; to dif 
courage; to affright ; todeprefs; to de jedt. 

Their mighty ftrokes their haberjeons difmajd. Fai.SL 
Enemies would not be fo iroublefome to the weftern coafts 
nor that country itfclf would be fo often djmayed with alarm 
as they have of late years been. Raleigh's Efays 

He will not fail thee; fear not, : neither h cdijbiayed. Deietr 
Nothing can make him re'mifs tn the practice of his duty 
no profpect -of inteteft can allure him, no fear of dange 
di/enay him. Atterbury's Sermeni 

Disma'y. n. f. [d r Jinny oy Spanifh.J Fall of courage; terroa 
felt; defertion of mind ; fear imprdTed. 

All fat mute, 

Pondering the dangei with deep thoughts ; and each 
In others countenance read his own im/may. Mi l. Petr.Lo - 

This then not minded i n djnay, yet now 
Allures me that the bitternefs of death 
Is paft. Milton's Paradifr Loft, b. xi. « if 

Dism a'yedness, n.f. [from dif may.] Dejeftion of courage 
difpiritednefs. 

The valianteft feels inward difmayednefs , ar.d vet the tear 
fulleft is afliamed fully to fhew it. Sidi.-r, b. u 

DPS ME. n.f. [French.] A tenth ; thc tenth part ; tytlic. 

Since the firft fword was drawn about this qudlion, 
Ev’ry tithe foul ’mongft many thoufand dif net , 

Hath been as dear as Helen. Shakefp. Trcilus and Cremdo 
The pope began to cxcrcife his new rapines here in Fng 
land, by a compliance with the faid king Edward, in grantm 
him two years dif tie from thc clergy. AyUjfcs Parcrgn 
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To Disme/mber. v a. [dis and member.] To divide mernbe: 
from member; to dilacarate; to cut in pieces. 

1 am with both, each army hath a hand ; 

And in their rage, I having hold of both, 

Thev whirl afunder, and dijm mber me. Shakefp. king Jon • 

O, that we then could come by Ca-far s (pint. 

And not dil member Cxfar ! But, alas! 

C : far mult bleed for it. Shakejpeare s Julius Ca-far. 

A ftate can never arrive to its period in a more deplora e 
crifis, than when fome prince lies hovering, like a vulture, 
to devour, or difnember its dying carcafs. hwjt. 

Fowls obl’cene tllfmembcr'd his remains, } _ 

An ! dogs had torn him on the naked plains. Pope s Odyjjey. 
Thofe who contemplate only thc fragments or pieces ot 
feience, difperfed in fhort unconnected difeourfes, without rela- 
tion to each other, can never furvey an entire body ot truth, 
but mult always view it as deformed and dfnembered. IVaits. 

To DISMI'SS. v. a. [dimijjus, Latin.] 

1. To fend away. 

We commit thee thither. 

Until his army be dijmijs'd from him. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

He difniffid the aflembly. Acts xix. 41. 

2. To give leave of departure. 

If our young Iiilus be no more, 

Difinifs our navy from your friendly fliore. Dryd.Vhg • LEn. 

To difeard ; to diveft of an office. 

DiSMi'ssios. n.f [from demiffio, Latin.] 

1. Difpatch; aft of fending away. 

So pois'd, fo gently fhc defeends from high. 

It feems a foft dtfmjfion from the fky. Dryd. Hind and Pant. 

2. An honourable discharge from any office cr place. 

Not only thou degrad’d them, or remit’ft 
To life obfeure, which were a fair difmijfon ; 

But throw’ll them lower than thou didft exalt them high. 

Milton's Agonijles, l. 0S7. 

3 Deprivation ; obligation to leave any poll or place. 

You muft not flay here longer ; your difmijfm 
Is come from Cat far. Shakfpeare's Anthony and Cleopatra. 

To Dismo'rtgage. v. a. [dis and mortgage.] To redeem 
from mortgage. 

He difmort gaged the crown demefnes, made an mcreale ot 
munition, arms and treafure, and left behind a mats of 
g o!d . Howel's Vocal Forrejl. 

To Dismo unt, v.a. [dement ir, French.] 

1. To throw off an horfe. 

From this flying fteed unrein’d, as once 
Ilellcrophon, though from a lower clime, 

Difncwitcd i on th’ Aleian field I fall. Milton's ParadifeLof. 

2. To throw from any elevation or place of honour. 

3. To throw cannon from its carriage. 

The Turks artillery, planted againft that tower, was, by 
the fkilfulnefs of the Chriftian cannoneers, in fhort time dif 
mounted with fhot from the tower, and many of thc gunners 
fiaiu. Knolles's Flijtory of the Turks. 

To Dismo'unt. v. n. 
j. To alight from an horfe. 

When he came within fight of that prodigious army at 
Aaincourt, he ordered ail his cavalry to difmount, and im- 
plore upon their knees a blefling. Addifon's freeholder , N°. 49. 
?. To defeend from any elevation. 

To Disn a'turalise. v a. [dis and naturalife.] Toalienatc; 

to make alien; to deprive of thc privileges of birth. 
Disna'tured. adj. [dis and nature.] Unnatural; wanting na- 
tural tendernefs ; devoid of natural affection. 

If flic muft teem, 

Create her child of fplecn, that it may live, 

And be a thwart difiatur'd torment to her. S/oak. K. Lear. 
Disobe'dience. n.J. [dis and obedience.] 

1. Violation of lawful commands or prohibition; breach of 
duty due to fuperiours. 

Th’ offence is holy that fhc hath committed. 

And this deceit lofes the name of craft, 

Of difobedience, or undutcous title. Shak. M. TV. of tVindf. 

Of man’s firft difobedience , and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, fine hcav’nly mufe. Milton. 

Murder, adultery, or difobedience to parents, have a general 
notion antecedently to laws. Still, affect. 

This is not difobedience, but rebellion ; ’tis declaiming the 
fovereignty of Chrift, and renouncing all allegiance to his 
authority. Rogers , Sermon 4. 

2. incompliance. 

If planetary orbs thc fun obey. 

Why fhould the moon difown his fovercign fv/ay ; 

Why ii> a whirling eddy of her own 
Around the globe tcrreltrial fhould fhc run ? 

This difbedrence of the moon will prove 
Tlie fun’s bright orb does not the planets move. Blackmore. 
Dtsobe'dif.nt. adj. [dis and obedient.] Nor obfervant of law- 
ful authority ; guilty of the breach of lawful commands or 
prohibition. 

'I he man of Ccd was df obedient unto the word of thc 
Lord. 1 Kings xiii. 26. 

Vo:.. 1. 
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To Pjsore'v. va. [di and .*.] To Unit cotaMmls of 

to, -d be Ml no. know taw to 

rfjjic’. ^ ^ thc god’s command. 

Nor willing to forfake this pleafant land. 

Disoelic VTloN. n.f. [* and OSenee. caufc of 

d ' r ff he rcccJcd from what he had promifed, it would be fuch 
a difoblhation to the prince that he would never forget it. Uar. 
There can be no malice, and confequently no crime or ft/- 

A/*<r t * ^ 

To dTsOBLI'GE. u. it. [dis and oblige.] To offend ; to dif- 
gu ft ; t0 give offence to. A term by which oflence is ten- 

CC1 Afhlcy had been removed from that charge, .and was 
thereby fo much difbliged that he quitted the king s P art J-C f 
Thofe, though in higheft place, who flight and dfibhgt 
their friends, fhall infallibly come to know the value of them, 
bv having none, when they fhall moft need them. South. 

Is is in thc power of more particular perfoiis in this king- 
dom, than in any other, to diftrefs the government, when 
they are dfobiged. Add for. s freeholder, N . 4 ^- 

My plan has given offence to fomc gentlemen, whom it would 
not be very fafe to dfoblige. Addlon's Guardian, f J . 1 c..s. 

We love and efteem our clergy, and arc apt to lay fome 
weight upon their opinion, and would not willingly difclhge 
t ] lcm Swift concerning the Sacramental! tjL 

If a woman fuffers her lover to fee ihc is loth to dfoblige 
him, let her beware of an encroucher. CtariJJa. 

Disobli'ging. participial adj. [from dfoblige.] Difgufting; un- 
pleaiing; offenfive. 

l’eremptorincfs enn befit no form of undemanding : it ren- 
ders wife men difoiliging and troublefome, and fools ridiculous 
and contemptible. " Government f the Tongue, f. 1 1 • 

Disobligingly, adv. [from df obliging.] In a difgufting or 
offenfive manner ; without attention to pleafe. 
Disoili'gingness. n.f. [from df obliging. ] Offenfivcnefs; 
rcadinefs todifguft. 

Diso'rbed. adj. [dis and orb.] Thrown out of the proper 
orbit. 

Fly like chidden Mercury from Jove, 

Or like a ftar di/orb’d. Shakfpeare's TroiluS and Creffda « 
Diso'rdER. n.f. [dis and order ; defordrt, Fretichi] 

1. Want of regular difpofition; irregularity; confufion; im- 
methodical diftribution. 

When I read an author of genius without method, I fancy 
myfelf in a wood that abounds with many noble obje£tsj 
rifing among one another in the greateft confufion and dij- 
order. Spec! a! or, N°. 47 ^* 

2. Tumult; difturbance; buftle. 

A greater favour this df order brought 
Unto her fervants, than your awful thought 
Durft entertain, when thus compcll’d they preft 
Thc yielding marble of her fnowy breaft. Waller. 

3. Negledt of rule ; irregularity. 

From vulgar bounds with brave diforder part. 

And fnatch a grace beyond the reach of art. Pope's FJfayr. 

4. Breach of laws ; violation of Handing inftitution. 

There reigned in all men blood, manfiaughter, difquicting 
of good men, forgetfulnefs of good turns, and diforder in 
marriages. Wifd. xiv. 26. 

5. Breach of that regularity in the animal ceconomy which 
caufes health ; fickncfs ; d-.ftemper. It is ufed commonly for 
a flight difeale. 

Pleafure and pain are only different conftitutions of the 
mind, fometimes occafioned by diforder in the bod)’, or fome- 
times by thoughts in the mind. Locka 

6. Difcompofurc of mind ; turbulence of paflions. 

To Diso'rder. v. a. [dis and order.] 

1. To throw into confufion ; to confound; to put out of me- 
thod ; to difturb ; to ruffle ; to confufe. 

Eve 

Not fo repuls’d, with tears that ceas’d not flowing, 

And trefle5 all diforder d, at his feet 

Fell humble. Milton's Pnradfe Lof, b. x. /. 911. 

Yon dforder'd heap of ruin lies, 

Stones rent from (tones, where clouds of duft arife. Dryden. 
The incurfions of the Goths, and other barbarous nations, 
di /ordered the affairs of thc Roman empire. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

2. To make fick ; to difturb the body. 

To difeompofe; to difturb the mind. 

Diso’rder ed. adj. [from diforder.] Diforderly; irregular; 
vicious; loofe; unreflrained in behaviour; debauched. 

Here do you keep a hundred knights and fquires. 

Men fo dfordn'd, fo debauch’d and bold. 

That this our court, infc&ed with their manners. 

Shews like a riotous inn. Shakejpeare' s King Lear. 

Dlso'rderedncss. n.f. [from dfrdcrA!.] Irregularity*; want 
of order ; confufion. 

By that dijar derednefs of thc foldicrs a ercat advantage was 
offered unto' the enemy. Knolles’ I’Hifory of the Turks. 

Disorderly. 
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Disorderly, adj. [from disorder.] 

1 . Confufed ; immcthodical ; without proper diftribution. 

Thofc obfolete laws of Henry I. were but diforderiy, con- 
fufed, and general things; rather cafes and fliells of admi- 
niftration than inftitutions. Hale. 

2. Irregular ; tumultuous. 

His thoughts, which are the pictures and rcfults of paf- 
fions, are generally fuch as naturally arife from thofe difor- 
deriy motions of our fpirits. Dryden. 

A diforderiy multitude, contending with the body of the 
legiflaturc, is like a man in a lit, under the conduct of one in 
the fulnefs of his health and ftrength. Addifon. 

3. Lawlefs; contrary to law ; inordinate; contrary to the rules 
of life; vicious. - 

They thought it the extreme!! of evils to put themfelves at 
the mercy of thofc hungry and diforderiy people. Bac. H. VII. 

He reproved them for their diforderiy allemblies, againft the 
peaceable people of the realms. Hayward. 

Disorderly, adv. [from diforder .] 

1. Without rule; without method ; irregularly; confufedly. 

Naked favages fighting diforderiy with ftones, by appoint- 
ment of their commanders, may truly and abfolutely be faid 
war. Raleigh's EJfays. 

2. Without law; inordinately. 

W e behaved not ourfelves di orderly among you. 2 Theff. iii. 

Diso'rdinate. adj. [dis and ordinate .] Not living by the 
rules of virtue ; inordinate. 

Thefe not di /ordinate , yet caufelefs fuffer 
The punilhment of diflolutc days. Milton's Agonifles. 

DisoRdin ately. adv. [ from dijordinate. 1 Inordinately ; 
vicioufly. 

Disorientated, adj. [ dis and orient. ] Turned from the 
Eaft ; turned from the right direction ; thrown out of the 
proper place. Harris. 

To Diso'wn. v. a. [dis and own .] 

1. To deny ; not to allow. 

Then they, who brother’s better claim difown , 

Expel their parents, and ufurp the throne. Dryden' s Ain : 

2. To abrogate; to renounce. 

When an author has publickly difowned a fpurious piece, 
they have difputed his name with him. Swift. 

To DISPA'ND. v. a. [ difpando, Latin.] To difplay ; to 
fpread abroad. Dift. 

Dispa'nsion. n.f [from difpanfus, Lat.] The aft of difplay- 
ing ; the aft of fpreading ; diffufton ; dilatation. 

To DISPA'RAGE. v. a. [from difpar , Latin.] 

1. To match unequally; to injure by union with fomething in- 
feriour in excellence. 

2. To injure by a comparifon with fomething of lefs value. 

3. To treat with contempt; to mock; to flout; to reproach. 

Ahaz, his fottifh conqueror he drew, 

God’s altar to difparage and difplace, 

For one of Syrian mode. Milton's Patadife Lojl. 

Thou durft not thus difparage glorious arms. 

Which greateft hero’s have in battle worn. 

Their ornament and fafety. Milton's . dgor.ifes , /. 1130. 

They will defy 

That which they love moft tenderly ; 

Quarrel with minc’d pies, and difparage 

Their beft and deareft friend, plum- porridge. Hudibras 

4. To bring reproach upon; to bethecaufc of difgrace. 

How fliall frail pen, with fear difparagcd. 

Conceive fuch f wereign glory and great bountihed. Fai. §>u. 
His religion fat eafily, naturally, and gracefully upon him, 
without any of thofe forbidding appearances which fometimes 
difparage the aftions of men fincerely pious. Attcrburys Serm. 

5. To marry any one to another of inferiour condition. 

Disparagement, n.f. [from difparage.] 

1. Injurious union or comparifon with fomething of inferior ex- 
cellence. 

They take it for a difparagement to fort themfelves with 
any other than the enemies of the publick peace. L’Ef range. 

2. [In law.] Matching an heir in marriage under his or her de- 
gree, or againft decency. Cowel. 

You wrongfully do require Mopfa to fo great a difparage- 
ment , as to wed her father’s fervant. Sidney. 

She was much affeftionate to her own kindred, even unto 
faftion, which did ftir great envy in the lords of the king’s 
fide, who counted her blood a difparagement to be mingled 
with the king’s. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

3. Reproach ; difgrace ; indignity. 

Gentle knight. 

That doth againft the dead his hand uprear, 

His honour ftains with rancour and delpight. 

And great difparagement makes to his former might. Fa. £)u. 
In a commonwealth much difparagement is occafioned, 
when able fpirits, attrafted by a familiarity, are inflamed with 
faftion. Wotton. 

’Tis no difparagement to philofophy, that it cannot deify 
us> G/anv. A pal. 

Reafon is a weak, diminutive light, compared to revela- 
tion ; but it ought to be no difparagement to a ftar that it is not 
a p un# South's Sermons. 
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Rely upon your beauty : ’twere a difparagement of A . 
talk of conditions, when you are certain of making 


It has to before the perfon or tlfing^dd^ani^cd^ ^ 1 ^ 
I hen to our age, when not to nleafure l«*nf 


not to pleafure bent, 

1 his items an honour, not diJpQva? bwgi t 


D enh , 


The play was never intended for the ftage; nor 
difparagement to the author, could have fuccecded ’ /) j 

DispaRaoer. n.f [from difparage ] Q„ e that dif 
one that treats with indignity. 3 s ’ 

Dispar a't es n.f [difparata, Latin. ] Things fo unlike dut 
they cannot be compared with each other. 

Disparity, n.f. [from difpar, Latin.] 

1. Inequality ; difference in degree either of rank or excellence 

Between Elihu and the reft of Job’s familiars, the areateft 
difpar, ty was but in years. Hooker, L. v r 

Among unequals, what focicty J 

Can fort, what harmony or true delight ? 

Which muft be mutual, in proportion due, 

Giv’n and receiv’d ; but in dif parity. 

The one intenfe, the other ftiil remifs, 

Cannot well (uit with either, but foon prove 
Tedious alike. Milton's Puradife Lojl, b viii. /. 

There was as great a difparity between the praftical dickies 
of the underftanding then and now, as there is between em- 
pire and advice, counfel and command. South's Sermons. 

Men ought not to affociate and join themfelves together in 
the lame office, under a disparity of condition or profellion. 

c Ay life's Parergm. 

borne members muft prefide and direft, and others ferve 
and obey ; and a difparit, between thefe, in the outward con- 
dition, is neceflary to keep fcvcral orders in mutual depen- 
dant on each other. Rogers's Sermons. 

2. Diffimilitudc; unlikenefs. 

To DispaRk. v. a. [dis and park.] 

1. To throw open a park. 

You have fed upon my figniories, 

Difpark'd my parks, and fell’d my foreft woods. Sh. R. II. 

2. To fet at large without enclofurc. 

They were fuppos’d 
By narrow wits to be inclos’d, 

’Till his' free mufe threw down the pale, 

And did at once difpark them all. Waller. 

To DispaRt. v.a. [dis and part ; depart ir, French ; difpertier, 
Latin.] To divide in two ; to feparatc ; to break ; to burft; 
to rive. 

The gate nor wood, nor of enduring brafs. 

But of more worthy fubftance framed was; 

Doubly difparted, it did lock and clofe, 

That when it locked, none might through it pafs. Fai. Shi. 

On either fide 

Difparted chaos overbuilt exclaim’d. 

And with rebounding furge the bars affail’d. 

That fcorn’d his indignation. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. ix. 

The reft to fevcral places 

Difparted, and between fpun out the air. Adi it. Par. Lojl. 

Dijparted Britain mourn’d their doubtful fway. 

And dreaded both, when neither would obey. Prior. 

The pilgrim oft. 

At dead of night, ’mid his orifon, hears 

Aghaft, the voice of time departing tow’rs. Diet. 

Dispa'ssion. n.f. [dis and pajpon.] Freedom from mental per- 
turbation ; exemption from paffion. 

What is called by the Stoicks apathy, or difafion , is called 
by the Scepticks indifturbance, by the Molenifts quictifm, 
by common men peace of confidence. 'Jemple. 

Dispassionate, adj. [from dis and pnjfwnate.] Cool; calm; 
impartial ; moderate ; temperate. 

Wife and difajjionatc men thought he had been proceeded 
with very juftly. Clare, :d.r.. 

To Dispe'l. v.a. [difpello, Latin.] To drive by flattering; 
to diffipate. 

If the night 

Have gathered aught of evil, or conceal’d, 

Difperfe it, as now light dijpcls the daik. Milton. 

When the fpirit brings light into our minds, it differ dar*- 
nefs : we fee it, as we do that of the fun at noon, and ncei 
not the twilight of reafon to fliew it. Lode. 

Dispe'nce. n.f. [ de.-encc , Fr.] Expence; coft; charge. 

It was a vault ybuilt tor great dijpence. 

With many ranges rear'd along the wall. 

And one great chimney, wiiofe long funnel thence 
The fmoke forth threw. Fairy fjueen, b ii. tant. 9. 

To DISPE'ND. v.a. [difpendo, Latin.] To fpend ; to con- 
fume ; to expend , 

Of their commodities they were now fcarce able to “JW 
the third part. Sfenfer's State of Ireland. 

Dispe'nsary. n.f. [from dfpenfe.] The place where me 
cines are difpenled. r .» 

To thee the lov’d difpcw'ryl refign. a 

Dispensation, n.f. [from difpenfatio, Latin.] 

1. Diftribution; the aft of dealing out anything. 

This perpetual circulation is conftantly promoted, y ^ 
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pen fat ion of water promifeuoufly and indifferently to all parts 
of the earth. Woodwart s Natural Hijlory. 

2 The dealing of God with his creatures; method of provi- 
dence; diftribution of good and evil. 

God delights in the miniftries of his own choice, and the 
methods of grace, in the ceconomy of heaven, and the dij- 
penfationsof eternal happinefs. Taylod s Worthy Communicant. 

/ Neither are God’s methods or intentions different in his 
difpenfations to each private man Rogers, Sermon 1 6. 

Do thou, my foul, the deftin’d period wait. 

When God fliall folvc the dark decrees of fate ; 

His now unequal difpenfations clear. 

And make all wife and beautiful appear. Ticked. 

j. An exemption from fome law ; a permiffion to do fomething 
forbidden ; an alowance to omit fomething commanded. 

A difpenfation was obtained to enable Dr. Barrow to 
marry. Ward. 

Dispensa'tcr. n.f. [Latin.] One employed in dealing out 
any thins; a diftributcr. 

As her majefty hath made them difpenfalors of her favour 
towards her people, fo it behoveth them to lhcw themfelves 
equal diftributers of the fame. Bacon. 

Dispe'nsatory. n.f. [from difpcnfc ] A book in which the 
compolition of medicines is deferibed and direfted; in the 
Greek a Pharmac pcia. 

The defeription of the ointment is found in the chymical 
difpenfatory. Bacon's Natural Hijlory , N°. 9B. 

A whole difpenfatory was little enough to meet with, and 
fuffice to all their wants. Hammond. 

Our materia mcdica is large enough ; and to look into our 
difpenfatories , one wou'd think no difeafe incurable. Baker. 
To DI -PE'NSK. v. a. [defpenfer, French J 

1. To deal out; todiftribute. 

Thofe now, that were difpens'd , 

The burden of many ages, on me light 
At once, by my foreknowledge. Milton’s Paradife Lojl. 
Thofe to whom Chrift has committed the difpenfmg of his 
gofpcl. ' Decay of Piety. 

At length the mufes Hand reftor’d again 
While you difpenfe the laws and guide the ftate. Dryden. 

To them but earth-born life they did difpenfe. 

To us, for mutual aid, ccleftial fenfe. Tate's Juvenal. 

2. To make up a medicine. 

3. To Dispense with. To cxcufe; to grant difpenfation for; 
to allow. 

To fave a brother’s life. 

Nature difpenfes with the deed. Shak. Mcafure for Meafure. 
How few kingdoms are there, wherein, by difpenfmg with 
oaths, abfolving fubjefts from allegiance, and curfing, or 
threatning to curfe, as long as their curfes were regarded, the 
popes have not wrought innumerable mifehiefs ? Raleigh's EJf. 
Rules of words may be dijpenfed with. Watts's Logick. 

4. To Dispense with. To clear from; to fet free from an 
obligation. This conftruftion feems ungrammatical. 

I could not difpenfe with myfelf from making a voyage to 
Caprea. Addifon s Remarks on Italy. 

5. To Dispense with. To obtain a difpenfation from ; to come 
to agreement with. This ftrufture is irregular, unlefs it be 
here fuppofed to mean, as it may, to difeount ; to pay an 
equivalent. 

Haft thou not fworn allegiance unto me ? 

Canft thou dfpenfe with hcav’n for fuch an oath r Sh. H.V I. 
Dispe'nse. n.f. [from the verb.] Difpenfation; exemption. 

Then reliques, beads. 

Indulgences, difpenfes, pardons, bulls. 

The fport of winds. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. iii. 

Dispe'nser. n. f. [from difpenjei] One that difpenfes; one 
that deals out any thing ; a diftributer. 

The minifters of that houlhold arc th e difpcnfrs of that 

Spratt's Sermons. 

Thofe who Hand before earthly princes, who are the df- 
penfers ot their favours, and conveyers of their will to others, 
challenge high honours. Atterbwy's Sermons. 

To Dispe c ple. v. a, [dis and people .] To depopulate ; to 
empty of people. 

The Irilh whom they banilhed into the mountains, where 
they lived only upon white meats, feeing their lands fo dif- 
peop/ed and weakened, came down into all the plains ad- 
joining. Spenfer's State of Ireland. 

Conflagrations, and great droughts, do not merely difpcsplc, 
butdeftroy. Bacon, EJhy ro. 

His heart exalts him in the harm 
Already done, to have difpeopl.d heav’n. Miltons Par. Lojl. 

Kings, furious and fevere, 

}Vho claim’d the Ikies, difpeopled air and floods, 

Che lonely lords of empty w Ids and woods. Pope. 

ispeopler. n.J. [from dtfpeople.~\ A depopulator; a waller. 
JNor drain I ponds, the golden carp to take ; 

To IWc'° WlC P‘k es ’ f?‘JP c '°pl ers the lake. Gay. 
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To fcatter; to drive to different parts. 

A11J I fcattcrcd them among the heathen, and they e 
dfperjed through the countries. kxek. xxxvi. 19. 

2. To diffipate. ’ , r , VT 

Soldiers, difperfe yourfelvcs. Shakefpcare s Plenty 
If the night 

Have gather’d aught of evil, or conceal’d, 

Difperfe it, a$ now light difpels the dark. Milton. 

DlpeRsedly. adv. [from dijperfed . J In a difpcrfed manner ; 

leparately. , , 

I he exquifite wits of fome few, peradventure, arc able, 

difperfedly here and there, to find now a word, and then a Icn- 
tcnce, which may be more probably lufpcdtcd than cah ) 
cleared of errour. Plooker , b.v. f. 1',. 

Thofe minerals arc either found in grains, dijperjedly inter- 
mixed with the corpufclcs of earth or fand, or elfe an.alic 
into balls or nodules. Woodwai ■ 

DispeR'SEDNESS. n.f. [from difperfe.~\ The ftate ol being 
difpcrfed ; difperfion. 

DispeRseness. n.f. [ftomdijpcrfc.] Thinncfs; fcatteiedneh. 

The torrid parts of. Africk arc by Pifo refembled to a lib- 
bard’s Ikin, the diftance of whofe fpots reprefent the difperje- 
nej's of habitations or towns in Africk Brercwood on Languages. 

DispeRser. n.f. [ from dijj. erje. ] Afcattcrer; a fpreader. 

Thofe who arc pleafed with defamatory libels, fo far 
as to approve the authors and difperfers of them, arc as 
guilty as if they had compofed them. Spoliator, N u . 451* 

DispeRsion. n.f. [from difperfio, Latin.] 

1 . The aft of featuring or fpreading. 

2. The ftate of being feattered. 

Noah began from thence his difperfion. Raleigh's Hijlory. 

After lo many difperftons, and fo ifiiany divifions, two or 
three of us may yet be gathered together, not to plot, but to 
divert ourfelves, and the world too. if it pleafes. Pope. 

To Di piRit. v. a. [dis and fpirit .] 

1. To difeourage ; to dejeft; to deprefs ; to damp; to terrify; 
to intimidate ; to fright ; to ftrike with fear. 

Certain it is, that the poor man appeared fo difpif 'tcd , that 
he fpoke but few words after he came upon the l’caftold. Clar. 

The providence of God ftrikes not in with them, but 
dallies, and even dfpirits, all their endeavours, and makes 
their defigns heartlefs and incffeftual. South’s Sermons. 

Steady to my principles, and not difpirited with my afflic- 
tions, 1 have overcome all difficulties. Diyden’s Ain. Dedcat. 

Amidft all the honours that are paid him, he feels nothing 
in himfclf but a poor, weak, difpirited mortal, yielding to 
the laws of corruption. Rogers , Sermon 5. 

2. To cxhaull the fpirits ; to opprefs the conftitution of the body. 

He has difpirited himfelf by a debauch, and drank away his 
good humour. Collier. 

Dispiritedness. n.f. [from difpirit . ] Want of vigour; 
want of vivacity. Dili. 

To Displa'ce. v. a. [dis and place.] 

1. To put out of place ; to place in another fituation. 

2. To put out of any ftate, condition, office, truft, or digrtitv. 

To difplace any who are in, upon difpleafure, is by all means 
to be avoided, unlefs there be a manifelt caufe for it. Bacon. 

Abdal, who commands 

The city, is the prince’s friend, and therefore 

Muft be dij'plac'd, and thou lhalt ftrait fucceed him. Denh. 

A religion eftablilhed by God himfelf, fhould not be dif- 
placed by any thing, under a demonftration of that divine 
power that firft introduced it. South's Sermons. 

One then may be difplac'd , and one may reign ; 

And want of merit render birthright vain. Dr yd. Aurcng%. 

2. To diforder. 

You have difplac'd the mirth, broke the good meeting. 

With moft admir’d diforder. Shakefpcare' s Macbeth. 

Displa'cency. n.f [difplicadia, Latin.] 

1. Incivility; difobligation. 

2. Difguft ; any thing unpleafing. 

The difp/acencies that he receives, by the confequenccs of 
his excefs, far outweigh all that is grateful in it. Dec. of Piety. 

To Djspla'nt. v. a. [dis and plant.] 

1. To remove a plant. 

2. To drive a people from the place in which they have fixe! 
their refidence. 

All thofe countries, which, lying near unto any mountains, 
or Irilh defarts, had been planted with Englilh, werelhortlv 
difplantcd and loft. Spenfer's State of Ireland. 

J lantations are amongft ancient, primitive, and heroical 
works : when the world was young, it begat more children • 
for 1 may jullly account new plantations to he the children of 
former kingdoms : I like a plantation in a pure foil ; that is 
where pcopie are not difplantcd. Bacons EfTays. 

. Hisplanta 1 i N . n.f | from dis and plantatio .] 

1. 1 he removal of a plant. 

2. I he ejection of a people. 

The Edenitcs were garrifoned to refill the A (Tyrian- 

Raleigh. 


whofe clifplantation Scnachcrib vaunted of. 

To DISPLAY'. V. a. [defier, dtfpiytr, French.] 
1. i o Ipread wide. 


, if* 
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The northern wind his wings did broad difplay 
At his command, and reared him up light. Fairy Queen. 

Say, how this inftrument of love began ; 

And in immortal (trains difplay the fan. Gay. 

To exhibit to the fight or mind. 

You fpeak not like yourfelf, who ever yet 
Have flood to charity, and difplay’ d th’ effects 
Of difpofition gentle. Shakefpeare’ s Henry V III. 

1 hou heav’n’s alternate beauty can’ll difplay. 

The blufh of morning, and the milky way. Dryden. 
The works of nature, and the words of revelation, dijptay 
truth to mankind in characters fo vifible, that thofe, who 
are not quite blind, may read. Locke. 

The florm the dark Lyaean groves difplay d. 

And firfl to light expos’d the facred (hade. Popes Statius. 
To carve; to cut up. 

He carves, difplay: , and cuts up to a wonder. Spectator. 
To talk without rcflraint. 

The other meflenger, 

Whofe welcome I perceiv’d had poifon’d mine. 

Being the very fellow which of late 

Difplay d fo faucily againft your highnefs. Shakefp. K. Lear. 
To fet ollentatioufly to view. 

They are all couched in a pit, hard by Herne’s oak, with 
obfeured lights; which, at the very inftant of Falftaff’s and 
our meeting, they will at once difplay to the night. Shakefp. 
Displa'y. n.f. [from the verb.] An exhibition of any thing 
to view. 

Ourcnobled undcrflandings take the wings of the morning 
to vifit the world above us, and have a glorious difplay of the 
highcfl form of created excellencies. Glanv. Scepf. c. 2. 

We can with the grcatcfl eoldnefs behold the ftupendous 
difplays of omnipotence, and be in tranfports at the puny 
efiays of human (kill. Spectator, N°. 626. 

Displf.'asance. 71. f [from difplcafe.] Anger; difeontent: 
Obfolcte. 

Cordell faid, fhc lov’d him as behov’d ; 

Whofe fimple anfwer wanting colours fair 
To paint it forth, him to dijpleafance mov’d. Fairy Queen. 
D isple a'sant. adj. [from difpleafc.~\ Unplcafing; oft’eniive; 
unpleafant. 

What to one is a mud grateful odour, to another is noxious 
and difplcafant ; and it were a mifery to fomc to lie flretchcd 
on a bed of rofes. Glanv. Scepf. c. 15. 

To Disple'ase. v. a. [ dis and plcafe .] 

'Fo offend ; to make angry. 

God was difpleafed with this thing. 1 Chron. xxi. y. 

Your extreme fondnefs was perhaps as difplcafing to God 
before, as now your extreme affliction. Temple. 

To difguft; to raife avcrfion. 

Foul fights do rather difplcafe , in that they excite the 
memory of foul things, than in the immediate objefts ; and 
therefore, in pictures, thofe foul fights do not much offend. 

Bacons Natural Hijlory , N°. 275. 
Sweet and (linking commonly ferveour turn for thefe ideas, 
which, in effeft, is little more than to call them pleafmg or 
difplcafing ; though the fmell of a rofe and violet, both fweet, 
are certainly very diftinft ideas. Locke. 

Disple'a sing ness. ri. f. [ from difplcafing ] Offenfivcnefs ; 
quality of offending. 

It is a miftakc to think that men cannot change the dif- 
plcafngnef or indifferency, that is in actions, into plcafurc and 
defire, if they will do but what is in their power. 
Disple'asURE. n. f. [from difplcafe.] 

Cnea finds ; pain received. 

When good is propofed, its abfence carries difpleafure or 
pain with it. Locke. 

Offence ; pain given. 

Now (ball 1 be more blamelefs than the Philiftines, though 
I do them a difpleafure. J U ^S‘ xv * 3 * 

Anger; indignation. 

True repentance may be wrought in the hearts of fuch as 
fear God, and yet incur his difpleafure , the deferved effect 
whereof is eternal death. Hooker , b. v. f. 22. 

He fhould beware that, by the fame of fuch a faft, he did 
not provoke Solyman’s heavy difpleafure againft him. hnolles. 
Undoubtedly he will relent, and turn 
F rom his difpleafure. Milton’s ParadiJe'LoJl, b. x. /. 109. 
Though the reciprocalnefs of the injury ought to allay the 
difp eafure at it, yet men fo much more conlider what they 
fuffer than what they do. Decay of Piety. 

On me alone thy juft difpleafure lay ; 

But take thy judgments from this mourning land. Dryden. 

Y’ have (hewn how much you my content defign ; 

Yet, ah 1 would heaven’s dijpleafure pafs like mine. Dryden. 
Nothing is in itfelf fo pernicious to communities of learned 
men as the diftdeafwe of their prince, which thofe may juitly 
expect to fed who would make ufc of his favour to his o\\ n 
prejudice. Addifods Freeholder, N°. 33. 

. State of dif:ra~e; date in which one docs obtain difeouu- 
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tte went into Poland, being in difpleafure with the m*. 
for overmuch familiarity. Peacham n ' AjJl 

To Disple'asure. v. a. [from the noun.] Todifpleafe/V^ 
to gain favour ; not to win affeftion. A word not eluant 
nor now in ufc. 

When the way of pleafuring or dif plea firing licth by the 
favourite, it is impoflible any other ftiould be overgreat. Bor' 
To DISPLO'DE. v. a. [ difplodo , Latin.] 'Fo difperfe \v jj 
a loud noife ; to vent with violence. 

In view 

Stood rank’d of feraphim another row, 

In pofturc to difplode their fecond tire 
Of thunder. Milton’s Puradife I. of, l. v j. /, £ 0 - 

Displo'sion. n.f [from difptdfus , Lat.] The aft of difplodl 
ing; a fudden burlt ordilperlion with noife and violence. 
Dispo'rt. n.f. [dis and fport.] Play; fport; paftime; diver- 
fion ; amufement; merriment. 

She lift not hear, but her difports purfu’d ; 

And ever bade him ftay, ’till time the tide renew’d. Fai.fyu, 
His difports were ingenuous and manlike, whereby he always 
learned fomewhat. Hayward on EdwardW, 

She bufied, heard the found 
Of rufiing leaves; but minded not, as us’d 
To fuch difport before her through the field. Milt. P. Ljt. 
To Dispo'rt. v. a. [from the noun.] To divert. 

He often, but attended with weak guard. 

Comes hunting this way to difport himfclf. Shakef. Hen. VI. 
To Dispo'rt. v.n. To play; to toy; to wanton. 

Frefh gales and gentle airs 
Whifpcr’d it to the woods, and from their wings 
Flung rofe, flung odours from the fpicy fhrub 
Difpcrting! Aliltm’s Paratlifc Lojl, b. viii. /. jig. 

Loofe to the winds their airy garments flew; 

The glitt’ring textures of the filmy dew, 

Dipt in the richeft tinfture of the (kies, 

Where light difports in ever mingling dyes. Pope. 

DlsPa'sAE. n.f. [from difpofe.] 

1. The aft of difpofing or regulating any thing; regulation; 
difpenfation ; diftribution. 

Tax not divine difpofal \ wifeft men 
Have err’d, and by bad women been deluded. Milt. dgm. 

2. The jrower of diftribution; the right of bellowing. 

I am called oft’ from publick diiicrtations by a domcftick 
affair of great importance, which is no lefs than the Jifpejol 
of my filter Jenny for life. Latter, N\ 75. 

Arc not the bleffings both of this world and the next in his 
difpofal? Attcrburfs Sermons. 

Government; management; conduft. 

We fliall get more true and clear knowledge by one rule, 
than by taking up principles', and thereby putting our minds 
into the difpofal s of others. _ Last. 

To DISPOSE, v. a. [difpofer, French ; difpono, Latin.] 

1. To employ to various purpofes ; to diffufe. 

Thus whilft (lie did her various pow’r difpofe , 

The world was free from tyrants, wars, and woes. Prist. 

2. To give ; to place ; to beftow. 

Y et fee, when noble benefits {hall prove 

Not well difpos’d , the mind grown once corrupt. 

They turn to vicious forms, ten times more ugly 
Than ever they were fair. Shakefpeare’ s Henry VIII. 

Of what you gathered, as moft your own, you have dif 
pofed much in works of publick piety. Spratts Sermons. 

To turn to any particular end or confequcnce. 

Endure, and conquer; Jove will foon difpofe , , 

To future good, our paft and prefent woes. Dryden s Pirgd. 
To adapt; to form for any purpofe. 

Thefe, when the knights beheld, they ’gan difpofe 
Thcmfelves to court, and each a damfel chofc. Fat. Quc.n. 

But if thee lift unto the courc to throng, 

And there to haunt after the hoped prey, - , 

Then muft thou thee difpofe another way. HuJcrdslau. 
To frame the mind ; to give a proper propenfion ; to incline. 

Sufpicions difpofe kings to tyranny, hulbands to J ca ’ 
and wife men to irrefolution and melancholy. Eulo.1 Jj 
The memory of wliat they hud fuffered, by cmg wi 
it, eafily difpofed them to do this. Clarendon, 

He knew the feat of Puradife, 

And, as he was difpos’d, could prove it . 

■Inw flic mnon. or clle above it. Htidibras, p- f 
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Below the moon, or clle above .. , 

This difpfes men to believe what it teaches, to toll °*^ 

A man might do this now, if he were mrJicioull)^^/;^ 
and had a mind to bring matters to extremity. Jiff ‘ ,j,. 

This may difpofe me, perhaps, tor the recep 1 * 

but helps me not to it. „,„„hcofno 

Although the frequency of piayer and fading 0 [aat 
efficacy to difpofe God to be more gracious, yee ma lpdit. 
ufc to difpofi us to be more objefts of h.s grace. SmM 
If JJmMh find *™*«r 
temperance, or avarice, they do not think t c 
ceincd to check them. 

6. To regulate; to adjuft. Wak’d 


Shakefpeare. 
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Wak’d by the cries, th’ Athenian chief arofe. 

The knightly forms of combat to difpofe. Dryden’ s Fables. 

7. To Dispose of To apply to any purpofe; to transfer to 
any other perfon or ufe. 

All men are naturally in a ftate of perfect freedom to order 
their actions, and diftofe of their pollcffions and perfons as 
they think fit, within the bounds of the law of nature. Locke. 
Difpofe of the meat with the butler, or any other crony. Sw. 

8 . To Dispose of. ’Fo put into the hands of another. 

As lhc is mine, I may difpofe of her ; 

Which fliall be cither to this gentleman. 

Or to her death. Shakefpeare s Midfunimer Night’s Dream. 

I have difrofed of her to a man of bufinefs, who will let her 
fee, that to be well drefled in good humour, and chearful in 
her family, are the arts and (deuces of female life. Tatter. 
<j. To Dispose ef. To give away. 

A rural judge difpos’d of beauty’s prize. JValler. 

10. To Dispose of. To employ to any end. 

The lot is call unto the lap ; but the whole difpofing thereof 
is of the Lord. Prov. xvi. 33. 

They muft receive inftruftions how to difpofe of thcmfelves 
when they come, which muft be in the nature of laws 
unto them. Bacon’s Advice to Villiers. 

11. To Dispose of. To place in any condition. 

For the remaining doubt, 

What to rcfolve, and how dfofe of me, 

Be warn’d to caft that ufelefs care afide. Dryden s Fables. 

12. To Dispose of. To put away by any means. 

They require more water than can be found, and more 
than can be difpofed of, if it was found. Burnet’ sTh. of Earth. 
To Dispo se, v. n. To bargain ; to make terms. Obfolete. 
When (he faw you did fulpect 
She had difpos’d with Cafar, and that your rage 
Would not be purg’d, (he fent word (he was dead. Shakefp. 
Dispose, n. f. [from the verb. J 

1. Power; management; difpofal. 

All that is mine I leave at thy difpofe ; 

My goods, my lands, my reputation. 

It (hall be my tafk 
To render thee the Parthian at difpofe. Milton’s Parad. Reg. 

Of all your goodnefs leaves to our difpofe , 

Our liberty's the only gift we chufc. Dryden’ s Indian Emp. 

2 . Diftribution ; aft of government. 

All is beft, though oft we doubt 
Wliat th’ unfearchable difpofe 
Of higheft wifiiom brings about, 

And ever beft found in the clofe. 

3. Difpofition ; caft of behaviour. Obfolcte. 

He hath a perfon, and a fmooth difpofe , 

To be fufpefted ; fram’d to make women falfe. Shak. Othello. 

4. Difpofition ; caft of mind; inclination. Obfolcte. 

s He carries on the ftream of his difpofe 

Without obfervance or refpeft of any, 

I11 will peculiar. Shakefp. T roil. andCreff.d. 

Disposer, n.f. [from difpofe.'] 

1. Diftributcr ; giver; beftower. 

i he magillrate is both the beggar and the difpofer of what 
is got by begging ” G t aunt's Bill oj Mortality. 

2 . Governor ; regulator ; direftor. 

I think myfelt obliged, whatever my private apprehenfions 
« may be of the fucccfs, to do my duty, and leave events to 
their difofer. BeyU 

AH the rcafon of mankind cannot fugged any folid ground 
. of fatisfaftion, but in making that God our friend, who is the 
abfolutc difpofer of all things. South’s Sermons. 

W ould 1 had been difpofer of thy ftars, 

Thou (houldft have had thy wiih, and died in wars. Dryd. 

3. One who gives to whom he pleafes. 

hut brandifli'd high, in an ill omen’d hour. 

To thee, proud Gaul, behold thy jufteft fear. 

The mailer fword, difpofer of thy pow’r. Prior. 

Disposition*, n.f. [from difpofitio, Latin.] 

1. Order; method; diftribution. 

jl ouching muiical harmony, whether by inftrument or 
voice, it being o( high and low, in due proportionable dif- 
pofition, fuch not withftanding is the force thereof, and fo very 
pleafmg efiefts it hath, in that very part of man, which is 
molt divine, that fomc have been thereby induced to think, 
that the foul itfelf by nature is, or hath in it harmony. Hooker. 

Under this head of invention is placed th e difpofition of the 
work, to put all things in a beautiful order and harmony, that 
the whole may be of a piece. Dryden’ s Dufrefnoy, Preface. 

J a(k whether the conneftion of the extremes be not more 
clearly fecn, in this fimple and natural difpofition , than in the 
perplexed repetitions and jumble of five or fix fyUogifms.LcrXv 

2. Natural fitnefs; quality. 

kefrangibihty of the rays of light is their difpofition to 

°. r turned out t,f the,r w *y> *n pafflng out of one 
t ” n 'P arent bod )' or medium into another. A twion’s Ott 

3- I endency to any aft or ftate. 1 ’ 

arttellr arsucth a s rcat difpofition to putrefaftion in the foil 
' \f u f j Bacon’s Natural Hijlory, N°. fcg. 


AH It on’s Agonjlcs. 
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Bleeding is to be ufed or omitted according to the fymp- 
toms which affect the brain : it relieves in any inflammatory 
difpofition of the coat of the nerve. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

4. Temper of mind. ... 

I have fufrered more for their fakes, more than the vilia- 
nous inconftancy of man’s difp jition is able to bear. Shakefp. 

Leflcr had been 

The thwartings of your difpofition , if 

You had not (hew’d them how you were difpos’d, 

’Ere they lack’d power to crofs you. Shakefp. Corio’anus. 

5. Aft’eftion of kindnefs or ill-will. 

1 take myfelf to be as well informed as moft men in the 
difpofttions of each people towards the other. Swift. 

6. Predominant inclination. 

As they pinch one another by the difpofition, he cries out, 
no more. Shakefpeare’ s Anthony ana Cleopatra. 

Difpofnion is when the power and ability of doing any 
thing is forward, and ready upon every occafion to break into 
aftion. Locke. 

The love we bear to our friends is generally caufcd by our 
finding the fame difpofition in them which we feel in our- 
felves. Pope. 

Dispo'sitive. adj. [horn difpofe.] That which implies dif- 

pofal of any property ; decretive. 

The words of all judicial afts arc written narratively, un- 
lefs it be in fentences wherein difpofitivc and enafting terms 
are made ufc of. /lyliffe's Parcrgen. 

Dispo'sitivelv. adv. [from difpofitivc.] 

1. In a difpofitive manner. 

2. Refpefting individuals ; diftributively. 

That axiom in philofophy, that the generation of one thing 
is the corruption of another, although it be fubftantially true, 
concerning the form and matter, is alfo elfpofitivcly verified 
in the efficient or producer. Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. iii. 

Dispo'sitor. n.f. [from difpofe.] The lord of that fign 
in which the planet is, and by which therefore it is over-ruled. 

To Dispossess, v. a. [dis and poffefs. J 

1. To put out of poffeilion ; to deprive; to difleize. 

The blow from faddle forced him to fly ; 

El fe might it needs down to his manly bread 
Have cleft his head in twain, and life thence dfpcffefl. F. Q. 
Thou (halt hold the opinion of Pythagoras, ere I will allow 
of thy wits ; and fear to kill a woodcock, left thou dtf.ofefs 
the foul of thy grandame. Shakefpeare' s Twelfth Night. 

Let us fit upon the ground, and tell 
How fome have been depos’d, fome (lain in war. 

Some haunted by the ghofts they difpcfffs’d. Shakefp. R. II. 

I will chufe 

Mine heir from forth the beggars of the world. 

And difpojfefs her all. Shakefpeare’ s Timor:. 

In thee I hope ; thy fuccours I invoke. 

To win the crown whence I am difpojfefs' d ; 

For like renown awaiteth on the (troke. 

To caft the haughty down, or raife th’ opprefs’d. Fairfax. 
The children went to Gilead, and took it, and difpojfejfed 
the Amorite which was in it. Numb, xxxii. 39. 

By their aid 

This inacce(fible high ftrength, the feat 
Of deity fupreme, us difpojfefs’ d. 

He trufted to have feiz’d. Milton's Paraclife Lojl , b. vii. 

Rcftlefs Amata lay. 

Fir’d with difilain for Turnus difpojfcjl. 

And the new nuptials of the Trojan gueft. Dryden's /En. 

2. It is generally ufed with of before the thing taken away. 

Charles refolved, with a puiffant army, to pafs over, and 
by arms to difpoJJ'efs the pyratc of his new gotten kingdom 
in Tunis. Knolles's Hijlory of the Turks. 

No pow’r (hall difpojfefs 

My thoughts of that expefted happinefs. Denham. 

O, faireft of all creatures, laft and beft 
Of what hcav’n made, how art thou difpojfefs' d 
Of all thy native glories ! Dryden's State of Innocence. 

Nothing can create more trouble to a man than to endea- 
vour to difpojfefs him of this conceit. Tillotfon, Serm. ii. 

3. Formerly with from. 

1 hey arrogate dominion undeferv’d 
Over their brethren, and quite difpojfefs 
Concord and law of nature from the earth. Milt. Par. Loti. 

If Will Kp fniin/l *» lltnvlf .. „ r II I* IV « .. A .. 


It will be found a work of no fmall difficulty to difp f M's 
and throw out a vice from that heart, where long poffeilion 


begins to plead prefeription. 
Dispo'sure. ti. f. [from difpofe.] 


_ poflellion 
South’s Sermons . 


1. Difpofal; government; power; management. 

In his difpofure is the orb of earth. 

The throne of kings, and all of human birth. Sandy'. 
A hey quietly furrendered both it and thcmfelves to his dit- 


to his dif- 
Sandys’s Journey. 


pofure. 

Whilft they murmur againft the prefent df pofure of things, 
they do tacitly defire m them a difformity f rom the primitive 
rule, and the idea of that mind that formed all thing P s beft. 

Brown’s V ulgar Errours, b. i. c. 1 r. 

~ ^ 2. State j 
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2-. State; pofture. 

They remained in a kind of warlike dlfpofure , of perhaps 
little better. Wotton. 

'DisPra'ise. n.f. [ dis and praife.] Blame; ccnfure ; dif- 
honour. 

If I can do it. 

By aught that I can fpcak in his difpraife. 

She fhall not long continue love to him. 

To me reproach 

Rather belongs, diftruft, and all difpraife. Milt. Far. Loft. 

Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 
Or knock the breads ; no weaknefs, no contempt, 

Difpraife or blame. Milton’s Agonijles, l. 1723. 

I need not raife 

Trophies to thee from other mens difpraife. Denham. 

Looks fright not men : the general has feen Moors 
With as bad faces; no difpraije to Bertran’s. Dryd. Sp. Fry. 

If any writer {hall do -this paper fo much honour as to in- 
feribe the title of it to others, the whole pr..ife or difpraife of 
fuch a performance will belong to fomc other author. / Iddifon . 

My faults will not be hid, and it is no dif raife to me that 
they will not : the cleannefs of one’s mind is never better 
proved than in difeovering its own faults. Pope. 

To Dispraise. v. a. [from the noun.] To blame; to cen- 
furc; to condemn. 

In prailing Anthony, I have difprais'd Caefar. Shakefp. 
No abufe, Ned, in the world ; honed Ned, none: I dif- 
praifed him before the wicked, that the wicked might not fall 
in love with him ; in which doing, 1 have done the part of a 
careful friend. i>hakefp' are’s Henry I V. p. ii. 

The criticks, while they like my wares, may dif raife my 
writing. Spectator, N°. 288. 

Dispra’iser. n.f [from dif raife.'] A cenfurcr; one who 
blames. Did. 

Dispra isible. adj. [from difpraife.] Unworthy of commen- 
dation. Did. 

Dispra'isingly. adv. [from difpraife.] With blame; with 
cenfurc. 

Michael Caflio ! 

That came a wooing with you ; many a time. 

When I have fpoke of you difpraifingly. 

Hath ta’en your part. Sha kef pear e’s Othello. 

To Dispre'ad. v. a. \dis and fpread.] To fpread diderent 
ways. In this word, and a few others, dis has the fame force 
as in Latin compofition, and means, different ways ; in dif- 
ferent directions. 

As morning fun her beams difpreaden clear. 

And in her face fair truth and mercy doth appear. Fa. Qte. 

Over him, art driving to compare 
With nature, did an arbour green difpread , 

Framed of wanton ivy, flowing fair. 

Through which the fragrant eglantine did fpread 

His pricking arms, cntrail’d with rofes red. Fairy Queen. 

Above, below, around, with art difpread. 

The fure inclofure folds the genial bed. Pope’s Odyffey. 
Dispro'fit. n.f. [ dis and profit.] Lofs; damage; detri- 
ment. Did. 

Dispro'of. n f [dis and prof 1 ] Confutation; conviction of 
errour or falfhood. 

His remark contains the grounds of his doCtrine, and 
offers at fomewhat towards the difproof of mine, Attcrbury. 

I need not offer any thing farther in fupport of one, or in 
difproof of the other. Rogers, Serm. 14. 

To Dispro'perty. v. a. [dis and properly.] To difpoflefs of 
any property. Did. 

Disproportion, n.f. [dis and proportion.] Unfuitablenefs in 
quantity of one thing, or one part of the fame thing, to ano- 
ther ; want of fymmetry. 

Not to affeCt many propofed matches 
Of her own clime, complexion, and degree. 

Whereto we fee in all things nature tends : 

Foh ! one may fmell, in fuch, a will moll rank. 

Foul difproportion, thoughts unnatural. Shakef ears’ s Othello. 

Rcafoning, I oft admire 
How nature, wife and frugal, could commit 
Such difproportions ; with fuperfluous hand 
So many nobler bodies to create. 

Greater, fo many fold to this one ufe. Milton s Par. Loft. 

Perhaps from greatnefs, ftatc, and pride. 

Thus furprifed, £he may fall : 

Sleep does difproportion hide. 

And, death icfembling, equals all. Walla. 

For their ftrength, 

The difproportion is fo great, we cannot bHt 

Expert a fatal confcqucncc. Denham s Sophy. 

What, did the liquid to th’ aflembly call. 

To give their aid to form the pond’rous ball ? 

Firff, tell us, why did any come ? next why ( 

In fuch a disproportion to the dry l Blackmore s Creation. 
That we arc dcflgncd for a more exalted happinefs, than 
can be derived from the things of this life, we may infer from 


DIS 

their vaft disproportion to the defires and capacities cf 

^ ou ^' Rogers, Sirn 

To Disproportion, v. a. [from the noun.] TomifmMch’. 
to join things unfuitable in quantity. ’ 

There lits deformity to mock my body, 

To fiiape my legs of an unequal fize, 

To difproportion me in every part. Shak. Henry VI. p. j;j 
Diftan.cc and mens fears have fo enlarged the truth, and fo 
difproportioned every thing, that we have made the little troon 
of difeontents a gallant army, and already meafure by the 
evening fhadow. Suckling. 

Mulick cravcth your acquaintance: many are of fuch dif- 
proportioned fpirits, that they avoid her company. Pcacham 
We on earth, with undifcorciing voice. 

May rightly anfwcr that melodious noife ; 

As once we did, ’till difproportion d fin 
Jarr’d againff nature’s chime. Milton. 

DispropoRtionable. adj. [from difproportion.] Unfuitable 
in quantity ; not duly regulated in regard to fomething clfe. 

Doubts and fears are the {harpeff paflions : through thefe 
falfe opticks all that you fee is like the evening fhadows, dif- 
proportionabte to the truth, and ftrangeiy longer than the true 
fubftance. Suckling. 

Had the obliquity been greater, the earth had not been able 
to endure the difproportionablc differences of feafon. Brown. 

We are apt to fet too great a value on temporal blclfings, 
and have too low and difproportionable efteem of fpi ritual. SmaL 
There is no wine of fo itrong a body as to bear fuch a dif- 
proportionable quantity of water as fixty parts. Pope's Od. Notes. 
Disproportion able ness, n: f. [from difproportionablc.] Un- 
fuitablencfs to fomething clfe. 

Dispropo'rtionably. adv. [from difproportion.] Unfuitably; 
not fymmetrically. 

DispropoRtional. n.f. [from difproportion.] Difproportion- 
able; unfymmctrical ; unfuitable in quantity to fomething clfe. 
DispropoRtjonally. adv. [from dijproportional.] Utifuit- 
ably with refpedt to quantity or value. 
DispropoRtionate. adj. [from difproportion.] Unfymme- 
trical ; unfuitable to fomething elfe either in bulk or value. 

None of our members are crooked or diftorted, or dijpre- 
portionate to the reff, either in excefs or defeft. Ray. 

It is plain that men have agreed to a difprdportionaie and 
unequal pofleffion of the earth. Locke. 

Disproportionately, adv. [from difproportionate.] Un- 
fuitably ; unfymmctrically. 

DisfrupoRtionateness. n.f. [from difproportionate.] Un- 
fuitablenefs in bulk or value. 

To Dispro've. v.a. [dis and prove.] 

1. To confute an aflertion ; to convidt of errour or falfhood. 

This expofition they plainly difprove, and {hew by manifeft 
rcafon, that of David the words of David could not poffibly be 
meant. > t Hooker. 

This Weffmorcland maintains, 

And Warwick fhall difprove it. Shakefp. Henry \ I. /. iii. 
Arcitc with difdain, 

In haughty language, thus rcply’d again : 

Forfworn thyfelf ; the tray tor’s odious name 
I firff return, and then dijprovc thy claim. Drydens Fall/s. 
It is cafier to affirm than to difprove. Holder s Elements. 
That falfe fuppofition I advanced in order to difprove it, and 
by that means to prove the truth of my dodtrine. 

Atterbury’s Sermons, rref. 
We fee the fame aflertions produced again, without notice 
of what hath been faid to difprove them. Swift. 

2 . To convidt a practice of errour. , 

They behold thofe things difproved, difannullcd, and re- 
jedted, which ufc had made in a'manncr natural. Hooker, b.iv. 

If God did not forbid all indifferent ceremonies, men 
our conformity with the church ot Rome in fomc uc is 
not hitherto as yet difproved , although papifts were unto us 
heathens were unto I frael. Hooka, b. iv. J> 

Dispro've r. n.f. [from difprove.] 

1. One that difproves or confutes. _ ^ , . 

2 . One that blames ; a cenfurcr, if the following pa 0 

ill printed for difapprover. . , , 

The fingle example that our annals have yie^i ed 
extremes, within fo fhort time, by moft of the ame ^ 

ders and difpr overs, would require no flight m(^na.^ 0. 
Dispu'nisHable. adj. [dis and pumjhab/e . J 1 

16 Nok’afes of any part of the faid lands fhall ever |* **?£ 
other than leafes for years nor exceeding thn P'°lf)r^Jf M blt 
ton, and not in reverfion or remainder, j a j} Mil. 

- --difburfe. It 



of wafte. 

To Di?puRse. 

is not certain that the following pa 
■dijlurfe. 

M 


to 


* *• a " d 


...anv a pound of my own proper ftore, 

Becaufe I would not tax the needy commons, 

VI. 

DlsPU'TABtf* 


D I s 


DisPU'tabi E- adj. [from difpute.] . , 

i Liable to contcft ; controvertible ; that -or which fomething 

inav be alleged on uppofite fides. 

If they arc not in themfelvcs dtfpntable , why are they fo 

much difputcd ? bouth ’ 

Lawful to be contcffed. ... 

Until any point is determined to be a law, it remains 
difoutab'e by every fubjeft. Swift. 

Di'sputant. n.f. [from difpute ; difputar.s, Latin ] A con- 
trovertifl ; an argucr ; a reafoner. , r . , , 

Our dihutants put me in mind of the fkuttlc-fifh, that when 
he is unable to extricate himfclf, blackens all the water about 

Spectator, N°. 476. 


him ’till he becomes invifiblc. 
Disputant, adj. Difputing; 


ged in controvcrfy. 


engage 

Thou there waft found 

Among the graveft rabbies, dif utant 

On points and queftions fitting Mofes chair. Milt. Pa. Reg. 

Disputation, n.f [from dijpdtatio, Latin.] 

1 . The fkill of controvcrfy ; argumentation. __ 

Confider what the learning of deputation is, and how they 
arc employed for the advantage' of themfelvcs or others, 
whofc bufmefs is only the vain oilcntation of founds. Locke. 

2 . Controvcrfy ; argumentai contcft. 

Well do I find, by the wife knitting together of your an- 
fwcr, that any deputation Lean ufe is as much too weak as I 
unworthy. Sidney, b. ii. 

’Til! fomc admirable or unufual accident happens, as it 
hath in fomc, to work the beginning of a better alteration in 
the mind, deputation about the knowledge of God com- 
monly prcvailetli little. Hooker, b.v. 

DisPf ta'tious. adj. [from difpute.] Inclined to difpute; 
cavilling. 

A man muft be of a very ifputathus temper, that enters 
into ftate-conlrovcrfies with any of the fair fex. Add. Freehold. 

DisPU't AT lVE. adj. [from difpute.] Difpofed to debate; ar- 
gumentative. 

Perhaps this practice might not fo eafily be perverted as 
to raife a cavilling, dijputative, and feeptical temper in the 
minds of youth. * Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

To DISPUTE, v. n. [difputo, Latin.] To contend by argu- 
ment ; to altercate ; to debate ; to argue ; to controvert. 

If attempts of the pen have often proved unfit, thofe 
of the fword are more fo, and fighting is a worfc expe- 
dient than difputing. Decay cf Piety. 

The atheift can pretend no obligation of confcience, why 
he fhould difpute againft religion. THlotfon, Sam. ii. 

Did not Paul and Barnabas difpute with vehemence about 
a very little point of conveniency ? Attcrbury. 

To Dispu te, v. a. 

1. To contend for, whether by words or adlion. 

Things were difputcd before they came to be determined : 
men afterwards were not to difpute any longer, but to 
obey. Hooker. 

So difpute the prize, 

As if you fought before Cydaria’s eyes. Dryd. Ind. Empaor. 

One fays the kingdom is his own : a Saxon drinks the 
quart, and fwears he'll difpute that with him. Tatar, N°. 75. 

2. Tooppofe; to queftion. 

Now I am fent, and am not to d'fpute 

My prince’s orders, but t6 execute. Dryden’s Ind. Empaor. 

3. To difeufs ; to think on : a fenfe not in ufe. 

Difpute it like a man. 

1 fhall do fo : 

But I muft alfo fee! it as a man. Sbakefpearc’s Macbeth. 

DisPu'te. n.f. [from the verb.] Contcft; controvcrfy; argu- 
mental contention. 

Thcqucftion being about a fa£l, it is begging it, to bring 
as a proof an hypothefis which is the very thing in difpute. Loc. 

The earth is now placed fo conveniently, that plants thrive 
and flourifh in it, and animals live : this is matter of facl, and 
beyond all dijpute. 


Dispi 'teless. adj. [from difpute.] 


Bentley s Sermons. 
Undifputcd ; uncontro- 
Din. 

controvertift ; one given 


isccauie 1 wouiu / 

Have I difpurfed to the garnfons, 1. hearts Henri 1 

And never afk’d for restitution. o ft n t .®u'TAB' 




vertiblc. 

Dispu'ter. n.f. [from difpute.] 
to argument and oppofition. 

Both were vehement difputers againft the heathen ido- 
Jat ! 7 ; StiUtngfteefs Dcf. of Dif. on Rom. Idol. 

I hofe conclufions have generally obtained, and have been 
acknowledged even by diputers themfelvcs, ’till with labour 
they had ftified their conviaions. Rogers’s Sermons. 

Disqualification, n.f. [ from difqualify. ] That which 
difqualifies; that which makes unfit. 

It is recorded as a fufficient difqualifi cation of a wife, that 
peaking of herhufband, {he faid, God forgive him. Spectator, 
i o Disq^jA lify. v. <i, r dis and ^0/*//.] 

K J n make unfit ; to difable by fomc natural or legal impe- 

Such pcrfqns as fhall confer benefices on unworthy and d'ft- 
qua lifted perfons, after a notice or correflion given, fhall for 

beiicfT™ ** ^ C P r ‘ Vcc * P owcr prefenting unto fuch 

Ay tiff e’s Paragon^ 
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1 knots' no employment for which piety dif/ua’ifeh Staff » 
My common illnefs utterly di J quaiftes me for ail conver- 
fation; I mean my deafnefs. SiuiJ ■. 

2. To deprive a right or claim by fome pofitfve rcftnction ; to 

difable; to except from any grant 

1 he church of England is the only body of Chriltians 
which d {qualifies thofe, who arc employed to preach its doc- 
trine, from fharing in the civil power, fanner 
nators _ Swift on the Sao ame ial V eft. 

To Disqu a'ntity. v.a. [dis and quality.] fo lefi’en; to 
diminilh. 

Be entreated of fifty to df quant ly your train; 

And the remainders that fhall ftill depend, r z r r 
'Fo be fuch men as may befort your age. Shake,. A. Lear. 

Disqui et, n.f. [dis and quiet.] Urieafinefs; yeftlennefs ; want 
of tranquillity; vexation; difturbancc; anxiety. 

He that, upon a true principle, lives without any difqusct of 
thought, may he faid to be happy. L’ EJlrcnge s Fables. 

If we give way to our paflions, we do but gratify ourfelves 
for the prefent, in order to our future difquiet. Ti/lotfon. 

I had ratlier live in Ireland than under the frequent ({qu ets 
of hearing you are out of order. Swift. 

Disqui'et. adj. Unquiet; uneafy; reftlefs. 

I pray you, hufband, be not fo disquiet ; 

The meat was well, if you were fo content. Shakefpeare. 

To Disqui'et. v.a. [from the noun.] To difturb; to make 
uneafy; to harrafs; to vex; to fret; to deprive of tranquil* 

lit}’- 

The proud Roman him di, quieted, 

A warlike Caefar, tempted with the name 
Of this fwcct ifland. Fairy Queen, b. ii. cant. IO. flan. 47. 
Why art thou fo vexed, O my foul? And why art thou fo 
dfquieted within me? Pfalm i. 

iJy anger and impatience the mind is dijquictcd, and is not 
able eafily to compofe itfelf to prayer. Duppa. 

Thou, happy creature, art fecure 
From all the torments we endure; 

Defpair, ambition, jealoufy. 

Loft friends, nor love difqniets thee. Rofcommon. 

Disqui'et ir. n.f. [from di, quiet.] A difturber; a harrafTer. 

Disqui'etly. aav. [from dj quiet.] Without reft; anxioufiy; 
unealily ; without calmnefs. 

We have feen the belt of our machinations, hollownefs; 
treachery, and all ruinous diforders, follow us difquietly to our 
graves. Shakefpeare’ s King Lear. 

He refted difquietly that night ; but in the morning I found 
him calm. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

DisquiRtness. n.f. [from difquiet.] Uneafinefs; reftlcflhefs ; 
anxiety ; difturbance. 

All otherwife, faid he, I riches rede, 

And deem them root of all dijquietnefs. Fairy Queen, b. it. 
Arius won to himfclf, both followers and great defenders ; 
whereupon much dijquietnefs enfued. Hooker, b. v. J\ 49. 

Disqui'etude. n.f. [from dijquiet.] Uneafinefs; anxiety j 
difturbance ; want of tranquillity. 

Little happinefs attends a great character, and to a multi- 
tude of dfquietudes the deiire of it fubjedts an ambitious 
mind- Addijon’ s Speftator, N°. 256. 

’ 1 is the beft prefervative from all thofe temporal fears and 
difquietudes , which corrupt the enjoyment, and embitter the 
lives of men. Rogers, Sermon 1. 

Disquisi'tion. n. f [ difquifitio , Latin.] Examination; dif- 
putative enquiry. 

God hath referved many things to his own refolution, whofe 
determinations we cannot hope from flefh ; but with reverence 
muft fufpend unto that great day, whofe jufticc fhall either 
condemn our curiofity, or refolve our difquifstions. Brown k 

1 is indeed the proper place for this difquifstion concern- 
ing the antediluvian earth, and it could not well have been 
brought in before. Woodward’s Natural Hiftory. 

1 he royal fociety had a good effedt, as it turned many 
of the greateft geniufes ef that age to the dijquifttions of 
natural knowledge. Addifon’s Spectator, N°. 267. 

The nature of animal diet may be difeovered by tafte, 
and other fcnfible qualities, and fome general rules, without 
particular difquiftion upon every kind. Arbuthnot 

To Disra'nk. */.*. [dis and rank.] To degrade from his 
rank. 0 

DisregaRd. n.f [dis and regard.] Slight notice; ncglecT- 
con tempt. 6 * 

To DisregaRd. v.a. [from the noun.] To flight: to 
gledf; to contemn. 

Since we are to do good to the poor, to ftrangers, to ene- 
mies, thofe whom nature is too apt to make us defpife dif- 
regatd, or hate, then undoubtedly we are to do good to’ ail. 

Thofe fafts which God hath difregarded hlfhmo, ^hTmly 
regard for the time to come. Smalridgc’s Sermons. 

Studious of good, man difregarded fame. 

And ufeful knowledge wa. his eldeft aim, Blackmos-e. 

DmrecaRdful, 


ne- 
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thsREGA'RDFUL. adj. [dif regard and full] Negligent; con- 
temptuous. 

DtsRF.GA'RUFt'Li.Y. adj. [from difregardful. ] Negligently; 

contemptuoufly. 

DisRE'Listf. n.f [dis and rel'jh.] 
i . Bad tafte ; naufeoufnefs. 

Oft they allay’d, 

Hunger and third conftraining; drugg’d as oft 
With hateful left difrelijh, writh’d their jaws, 

With foot and cinders fill’d. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. x. 
i. Diflike of the palate ; fqueamiflinefs. 

Bread or tobacco may be neglected, where they are (hewn 
not to be ufeful to health, bccaufe of an indiffcrcncy or dif- 
relijh to them. Locke . 

To Disre'lish. v.a. [from the noun.] 

1 . To make naufeous ; to infect with an unpleafant taflc. 

Fruits of tafte to pleafe 
True appetite, and not difreiifo third 
Of neftarous draughts between, from milky dream. Milt. 
The fame anxiety and folicitudc that embittered the pur- 
fuit, difrelijhes the fruition itfclf. Rogers , Sermon 19. 

2. To want a tade of ; to diflike. 

The world is become too bufy for me : every body is fo 
concerned for the publick, that all private enjoyments arclofi, 
or dfrelifhed. P °p e - 

DisRF. putaTion. n.f. [dis and reputation.] 

1. Difgracc; difhonour. 

I will tell you what was the courfe in the happy days of 
queen Elizabeth, whom it is no difreputation to follow. Bacon. 

2. Lofs of reputation ; ignominy. 

The king fearing left that the bad fuccefs might difeourage 
his people, and bring difreputation to himfclf, forbad any re- 
port to be made. Hayward. 

Gluttony is not of fo great difreputation amongd men as 
drunkennefs. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

DisHEVuTe. n.f. [dis and repute.] Ill character ; difhonour; 
want of reputation. 

How dudioufly did they cad a flur upon the king’s perfon, 
and bring his governing abilities under a difupute. South. 
Disrespe'ct. n.f. [dis and refpcCi.] Incivility; want of re- 
verence ; irreverence ; an aft approaching to rudenefs. 

Any difrefpeCt to afts of date, or to die perfons of ftatef- 
men, was in no time more penal. Clarendon. 

Aridotle writ a methodical difeourfe concerning thefe arts, 
chufing a certain benefit before the hazard that might accrue 
from the vain difrefpeds of ignorant perfons. _ IVilkins. 

What is more ufual to warriours than impatience of bear- 
ing the lead affront or difrcJpcCl ? Pope. 

Disrespe'ctful. adj. [difrefpeCt and full.] Irreverent; un- 
civil. 

Disr eip e'ctfully. adv. [from difrefpeCtful ] Irreverently; 
uncivilly. 

We cannot believe our poderity will think fo difrefpeCt fully 
of their great grandmothers, as that they made themfelvcs 
monftrous to appear amiable. Addifon's Spectator, N . 1 27. 
To Disro'be. v. a. [dis and robe.] To undrefs ; to uncover; 
to drip. 

Thus when they had the witch difrobed quite, 

And all her filthy feature open fhown, 

They let her go at will, and wander ways unknown. F. Jhi. 

Kill the villain drait, 

Difrobe him of thematchlcfs monument. 

Thy father’s triumph o’er the favages. Shakef. King John. 
Thefe two creat peers were difrobed of their glory, the one 
by judgment, the other by violence. I Fatten. 

Who will be prevailed with to difrobe himfclf at once of all 
his old opinions, and pretences to knowledge and learning, 
and turn himfclf out dark naked in qued afrefh of new no- 

Locke. 

The aft of breaking 


tions. 

Disruption, n.f [diruptio, Latin.] 
afundcr; a breach ; rent; dilaceration. 

This fecures them from disruption , which they would be in 
danger of, upon a fudden dretch or contortion. Ray. 

The agent which effefted this difruption , and diflocation of 
the drata, was feated within the earth. Woodward's Nat. Hijt. 

If raging winds invade the atmofphere, 1 

Their force its curious texture cannot tear, > 

Nor make difruption in the threads of air. B'.admore. } 
Dissatisfaction, n.f. [dis anAfatisfaClion.] 1 he date of being 
diflatisfied ; difeontent ; want of fomething to compleat the 

wilh. „ . , rr 

He that changes his condition, out of impatience and ehj- 
futi faction , when he has tried a new one, wilhes tor his old 
'again. L'Eftrange. 

The ambitious man has little happinefs, but is fubjeft to 
much uneafiHcfs and diffati faction. Addifon s Spectator. 

In vain wc try to remedy the defeats of our acquilition, by 
varying the objeft: the fame diJfatisfaClion purfues through 
the circle of created goods. # Rogers, Sermon 5 . 

D jssa't Isf a c t o r i n ess. n.f [from dijfatisfadory.] Inability 
to give content. 
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Dissatisfactory, adj [from difjatisfy.]- That which is un 
able to give content. n “ 

To DissaTisfy. v. a. [dis and -fatisfx.] 

1. To difeontent ; to difplcafe. 

The advantages of life will not hold out to the length f 
defire ; and, fince they are not big enough to fatisfv, S the 
fhould not be big enough to dijfatisfy. ~ '/ ■ j I 

2. To fail to pleafe ; to want fomething requifite. 

I dill retain lome of my notions, after your 1'ordAimV 
having appeared dijfatisfied with them. / 

To DISSt/CT. v. a. [diffeio, Latin.] 

1 . To cut in pieces, it is ufed chiefly of anatomical enquiries 
made by reparation of the parts of animal bodies. 

No mafk, no trick, no favour, no referve ; 

DiffCl your mind, examine every nerve. F-f common.' 

Following life in creatures we dijj.d , 

We lofc it in the moment wc detect. p.p ( 

2. To divide and examine minutely. 

This paragraph, that has not one ingenuous word through- 
out, I have diJjcCled for a fample. Atterbury, 

Disse'ction. n f [diffCiio, Lat.] The aft of feparating the 
parts of animal bodies ; anatomy. 

She cut her up ; but, upon the diffeClion , found herjuft like 
other hens. L'EJlrange. 

I fhall enter upon the diJfeCtion of a coquet’s heart, and 
communicate particularities obferved in that curious piece 
of anatomy. Addifon's Spectator. 

Such drift enquiries into nature, fo true and fo perfect a 
diJfeCtion of human kind, is the work of extraordinary dili- 
gence. Granville. 

To DISSEIZE, v. a. [ diffaifer , French.] To difpollefs; to 
deprive. 

He fo dijfcized of his griping grofs, 

The knight his thrillant fpear again allay’d, 

I11 his brafs-platcd body to crobofs. Fairy Qiecn, l. i. 
If a prince fhould give a man, befides his ancient patri- 
mony, which his family had been dijfclzed of, an additional 
edatc, never before in the pofieffion of his anceftors, he 
could not be faid to re-edablifh lineal fucceflion. Locke. 
DisseTin. n.f. [from dijfeftr, French] An unlawful difpof- 
fefling a man of his land, tenement, or other immoveable or 
incorporeal right. Cosed. 

Disse'izor. n.J'. [from diffeize.] He that difpoffes another. 
To DISSE'MBLE. v. a. [ dijfimulo , Latin ; Jemblance, dijjan- 
blame , and probably dijfembler, in old trench.] 

1. To bide under falfe appearance; to conceal; to pretend that 
not to be which really is. 

Your fon Luccntio 

Doth love my daughter, and flic loveth him. 

Or both diffemble deeply their affeftions. Sh.okefpeare. 

She anfwered, that her foul was God’s ; and touching her 
faith, as flic could not change, fo fhe would not dijjemhlc 
it. Hayward. 

2. To pretend that to be which is not. This is not the true 
fignification. 

In vain, on the dij/embP d mother’s tongue, 

Had cunning art and fly perfuafion hung ; 

And real care in vain, and native love 
In the true parent’s panting bread had flrove, 

To Disse'm b i.e. v.n. To play the hypocrite. 

Ye dijfembled in your hearts when ye fent me unto the 
Lord your God, faying, pray for us. Jer. xlii. 20. 

I would dijjemble with my nature, where . 

My fortunes, and my friends, at flake, requir d 
I fhould do fo in honour. Shakefpeare s Coriomus. 

I am curtail’d of this fair proportion, 

Cheated of feature by difj'embling nature. 

Deform’d, unfinifh’d. Shakejp. Rubor 

Thy funftion too will varnifh o’er our arts. 

And fanftify diffembling. Rowes Ambitious Stepmother. 

Disse'mrler. n.f. [ from diffemble. ] An hypocrite , a man 
who conceals his true difpofition. , , 

Thou doft wrong me, thou dijfembler, thou. Jr 

The French king, in the bulinefs of peace, was the gre. 
dijfembler of the two. Bacons eu . 

Such an one, whofc virtue forbiddeth him to c . , 
dijj'emuler , fhall evermore hang under the wheel. 

The queen, with rage inflam’d, 

Thus greets him, Thou dijfembler , wouldft 1 10 1 ^ ^ 


Prior. 


Out of my arms by ftealt’n. . , f c m . 

Men will truft no farther than they judge a perfoi a 

C"ity S. .0 bu Tufted: a Covered 

D.’SSssa^i «*•■**■• 

h T°£y * have been either ffW) ' 

falfly reported of the equity of the barbarous k.n . & 

To DiSSE'MIN ATE. ». «. [difermno, Latin. J 1 0 

Led ; to fow ; to fpread every way. feditions, 

ill ufes are made of it many times • S ^ 
rebellions, in dominating of hereby fundamentals. 
judiccs. ' There 
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There is a nearly uniform and conflant fire or hfitt fflg*- 
Wi the tradmg 

brit, end nwlk » be mamoined Aturi. 

dSw»atio». n.[. Tlie a£t of lcat- 

tcrina like feed ; the aft of fowmg or fpreading. 

Thoucrh now at the greateft diflancc from the beginning of 
eJurTc we are alnllUeft in it. whefe way. 

-.re- bouiidlcfs. and confefs no circumfcription. Brown. 

Disseminator, n.f [difeminator, Lat.] Hethat flatters; 

lcatterer ; a lower ; a fpreadcr. , , , . 

Men, vehemently thirfting after a name in thcworld, hope 

to acquire it by being the dijjenunators of nov ^^ n ^ 

DISSENSION, n.f [diffenfo, Latin.] Difagrcemcnt ; .flrifl; 
difeord; contention; difference; quarrel; breacli of union. 
Friend now, fait fworn, 

Whofl hours, whofe bed, wliofe meal, whofc cxercife. 

Are flill together ; who twine, as ’twcrc, in love, 

Unl’eparable, fliall within this hour. 

On a diffenfy.n of a doit, break out 

To bi tie re It enmity. Shakefpeare s Cor.olanus. 

Now join your hands, and with your hands your hearts. 
That no diffenfim hinder government. Shakejp. Henry V 1. 

He appwfed the diffenfion then arifing about religion. A nolle s. 
Grown 

In wealth and multitude, faftaous they grow \ 

But firlt among the prieffe diffenfion fprings. Milt. L a. Lojt. 

Debates, dijfenjions, uproars are thy joy ; 

Provok’d without offence, and praftis’d to deftroy. Dryden. 
Disse'nsious. adj. [from diffenfion .] Dilpofed to difeor ; 
quarrelfome j factious; contentious. . , 

Either in religion they have a dsjfenfious head, or in the 
commonwealth a factious head. if chain's Sibodlmajhr. 

Who are they that complain unto the king 
That I am ftern : They love his grace but lightly. 

That fill his ears with fuch dijfcnfious rumours. Saak. R. ill. 
You dijjenftous rogues, 

That rubbing the poor itch of your opinion. 

Make your ft Ives fcabs ? ‘ Shakefpeare' s Cormanus. 

To DISSL'NT. v. n. [ difjW.tio , Latin.] 

1. To difagree in opinion ; to think in a contrary manner. 

Let me not be any occafton to defraud the publick of what 
is beff, by any morofe or perv .rfe dijfcntir.gs. Ring Charles. 

What cruelty, in the molt barbarous rites of heathens, has 
not been matched bv the inhumanity of dijjenting chriffians f 

Decay of P iety. 

There are many opinions in which multitudes of men >-if- 
fent from us, who are as good and wife as ourfelves. Addifon. 

2. To differ; to be of a contrary nature. 

Wc fee a general agreement in the fecret opinion of men, 
that every man ought to embrace the religion which is true, 
and to Quill, as hurtful, whatfoever dijfcntcth from it, but that 
1110ft which doth fartheft dijfent. Hooker , b. v. J. 1 . 

Dissf.'nt. n.f. [from the verb.] Difagrecment ; difference of 
opinion ; declaration of difference of opinion. 

In propolitions, where though the proofs in view are of moft 
moment, yet there are grounds to fufpeft that there is proof 
as confidcrabie to be produced on the contrary fide, there 
fufpence or djfent are voluntary aftions. Locke. 

What could be tlic rcafon of this general dijfent from the 
notion of the relurreftion, feeing that almoft all of them did 
believe the immortality of the foul ? Bentley s Sermons. 

Dissentaneous, adj. [from dijfent .] Difagrccable; incon- 
fiftent ; contrary. 

Disse'nter. n f. [from dijfent.] 

1. One that dilagrecs, or declares his difagrecment from an 
opinion. 

They will admit of matter of faft, and agree with dif- 
fentert in that ; but differ only in afligning of reafons. Locke. 

2 . One who, for whatever reafons, refufes the communion of 
the Englifh church. 

DissertaTion. n. f. [ dijjcrtatio , Latin.] A difeourfe; a dif- 
quifition ; a treatiie. 

Plutarch, in his dijfertation upon the poets, quotes an in- 
flancc of Homer’s judgment in clofing a ludicrous fccnc with 
decency and infiruction. Pope’s OJyJfcy, Notes. 

To Disse'rve. v. a. [dis and ferve.] To do injury to; to 
mifehief; to damage; to hurt; to harm. 

Having never done the king the lcaft fervice, he took the 
firft opportunity to dijferve him, and engaged againft him 
from the beginning of the rebellion. Clarendon. 

Dcfircsof things of this world, by their tendency, promote 
or differvt our intcrefts in another. Rogers, Sermon 2. 

Disse'r vice. n.f. [dis and Jervice.] Injury; mifehief; ill 

turn. 

We fliall rather perform good offices unto truth, than any 
dijfervice unto relators who have well deferved. Brown. 

Great fickncffes make a fenfible alteration, but fmallcr in- 
difpofitions do a proportionable dijfervice. Collier on Hu. Rcafon. 
Vol. 1. 
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DisseT vice able. adj. [from dijfervice.] Injurious; mif- 

Disse'r Vic e a b*len’ ess., n.f [from dijjeroicculle.] Injury; 

1 A 1 1 * afiti o n * b e i ! IgT o r Vo m e end, and not the end itfclf, its 
aptnefs^to he commanded or forbidden muft 
its fcrviceablencfs or dijfervsceablenefs to fo me end. ^rm. 

ToDisse’ttle. [dis and Jcttlc] Io unfettle, to 

TodTsse’yer. v. a. [dis and fever. I., this word the particle 
dis makes no change in the figuration, . and therefore the 
word, though fupported by great authorities, ought to be 
ejefted from our language. J To part m two; to break , 
to divide; to funder; toflparate; to difumtc. 

Shortly had theftorm fo dijfevered the company, which the 
day before had tarried together, that moft of them never m t 

again, but were fwnllowcd up. 1 ‘ * 

The 4 fM* *f »«“ teh b " n ,hc 

3 An’downright rains tiftver the violence of outrageous 
winds, and level the mountainous billows. Da cig 

Dijfever your united flrengtbs, 

And part your mingled colours once again. Shak. K. John. 

The meeting points the facred hair dijfever 
From the fair head, for ever and for ever. i ope. 

Dissi'dence. n.f [diffidta, Latin-] Difcord ; difagrce- 

DissFlience. n.f [. difftlio , Latin.] The aft of ftarting 

Dissi'lient. adj. [diff liens, Latin.] Starting afunder ; bind- 
ing in two. _ 

DissiliTion. n.f. [dijfilio, Latin.] The aft of burning m 
two ; the aft of ftarting different ways. 

The air having much room to receive motion, th e-dijfihtion 
of that air was great. Boyle's Spring of toe An . 

Dissimilar, adj. [dis and fimilar.] Unlike; heteroge- 
neous. r 

Simple oil is reduced into difjitnilar parts, and yields a (wcet 
oil, very differing from lallet-oil. Boyle. 

The light whole rays are all alike refrangible I call Ample, 
homogeneal, and fimilar; and that whofe rays are fome 
more refrangible than others, I call compound, heterogeneal, 
and dijpmilar. Newtons Opt. 

If the fluid be fuppofed to confift of heterogeneous particles, 
wc cannot conceive how thofc dijftmilar parts can have a like 
fituation. Bentley's Sermons. 

Dissimilarity, n.f [from diffmilar.] Unlikenefs; dilli- 

militude. ' . 

If the principle of reunion has not its energy in this life, 
whenever the attractions of fenfe ceafc, the acquired prin- 
ciples of dijjimilarity mult repel thefe beings from their centre ; 
fo that the principle of reunion, being fet free by death, mull 
drive thefe beings towards God their centre, and the principle 
of dijjimilarity forcing him to repel them with infinite vio- 
lence from him, muft make them infinitely miferable. Cbeyne. 
Dissimilitude, n.f. [dijfunilitudo, Lat ] Unlikenefs; want 
of refcmblance. 

Thereupon grew marvellous dijftmilitudes , and by reafon 
thereof jealoufies, heartburnings, jars and difeords. Hooker. 

We doubt whether the Lord, in different circumftances, did 
frame his people unto any utter dijjimilitude, either with Egyp- 
tians, or any other nation. Hooker, b. iv. J. 6. 

The diffunilitude between the Divinity and images, fhews 
that images arc not a fuitable means whereby to worfhip 
God. Stillingfeet's Def. of Difc. on Rom. Idolatry. 

As humane fociety is founded in the fimilitude of fome 
things, fo it is promoted by fome certain dijjimilitudcs. Grew. 

Women arc curious obfervers of the likenefs of children 
to parents, that they may, upon finding dijjimilitude , have the 
plcafure of hinting unchaftity. Pope's Odyjfcy, Notts. 

DissimulaTion. n.f. [ diffimulatio , Latin.] The aft of dif- 
fembling; hypocrify; fallacious appearance; falfe pretenfions. 

Dijfimulation is but a faint kind of policy; for it alketh a 
ftrong wit, and a ftrong heart, to know when to tell truth, 
and to do it. Bacon , EJfay 6. 

He added not ; and Satan, bowing low 
His grey dijfimulation, difappear’d 

Into thin air diffus’d. Alilton's Paradife Regain'd, b. i. 
Dijfimulation may be taken for a bare concealment of one’s 
mind, in which fenfe we commonly fay, that it is prudence to 
diffemble injuries. South's Sermons. 

Dissipa'hle. adj. [from dijftpatc.] Eafily flattered ; liable to 
difperfion. 

The heat of thofe plants is very dijfipable , which under the 
earth is contained and held in ; but when it cometh to the air 
itexhaleth. Bacon's Natural HJlsyy. 

The parts of plants arc very tender, as confifting of cor- 
puflles which are extremely fmall and light, and therefore 
the more eafily dijfipable. IVoodward’s Natural Hijhry. 

To Dl'SSIPATE. v. a. [diffipatus, Latin.] 

1 . To flatter every way ; to difperfe. 

The heat at length grows fo great, that it again dijpfates 
7 F and 
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and bears off thofc very corpufcles which before it brought. 

IV sodivarcPs Natural Hijhtrj. 
The circling mountains eddy in, 

From the bare wild, the dfipated ftorm. Thofnfin’s Autumn. 

2. To fcatter the attention. 

T his davery to his paflions produced a life irregular and 
dijjipatcd. Savage’s Life. 

3. To fpend a fortune. 

The wherry that contains 

Of dfipated wealth the poor remains. London. 

Dissipation. n.J'. [dijfipatio, Latin.] 

1. The aft of difpcrfion. 

The effefts of heat are nmft advanced when it worketh 
upon a body without iofs or dfijation of the matter. Bacon. 

Abraham was contemporary with Paleg, in whofe time the 
famous dijfipation of mankind and diftinftion of languages 
happened. Hale’s Origin cf Mankind. 

Where the earth contains nitre within it, if that heat which 
is continually {learning out of the earth be preferved, its difft- 
pation prevented, and the cold kept off by fomc building, this 
alone is ordinarily fufficient to raife up the nitre. Woodward. 

2. The flatc of being difperfed. 

Now 

Foul dijfipation follow’d, and forc’d rout. Milt. Par. Loji. 

3. Scattered attention. 

I have begun two or three letters to you by {hatches, and 
been prevented from finifliing them by a thoufand avocations 
and dijfpations. Swift. 

To Dissociate, v. a. [dijficio, Latin.] To feparate ; todif- 
unite ; to part. 

In the dijfi dating action, even of the gentleft fire, upon a 
concrete, there does perhaps vanilh, though undifcernedly, 
fome aftive and fugitive particles, whofe prefence was requi- 
fite to contain the concrete under fuch a determinate form. Boyle. 
Disso / L vabi. E. adj. [from diffilve .] Capable of di Ablution ; 
liable to be melted. 

Such things as are not dijfoivablc by the moifture of the 
tongue, aft not upon the tafte. A avion s Opt. 

Dissoluble, adj. [dfolubilis, Latin.] Capable of feparation 
of one part from another by heat or moiffure. 

Nodules, repofed in thofc cliffs amongft the earth, being 
hard and not fo dijfoluble , and likewife more bulky, are left 
behind. ' Woodward's Natural Hijtory. 

Dissolu bi'ltty. n.f [from dijfoluble.] Liablenefs to fufter a 
difunion of parts by heat or moifture; capacity of being 
diflblved. 

Bodies feem to have an intrinfick principle of alteration, 
or corruption, from the dij/olubiiity of their parts, and the co- 
adlition of feveral particles endued with contrary and dcftruc- 
tive qualities each to other. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

To DISSO'LVE. v. a. [dijfi’vr, Latin.] 

1. To deftroy the form of any thing by difuniting the parts with 
heat or moifture ; to melt; to liquefy. 

The whole terreftrial globe was taken all to pieces, and 
dijjblvcd at the deluge. Woodward's Nat. Hiji. Preface. 

2. To break; to difunite in any manner. 

Seeing then that all thefe things {hall be difo’ved, what 
manner of perfons ought ye to be. a Pet. iii. 1 1. 

3. To loofc ; to break the tics of any thing. 

Witncfs thefe ancient empires of the earth, 

In height of all their flowing wealth dijfolv’d. Milt. P. LoJl. 

The commons live, by no divilions rent; 

But the great monarch’s death dijfolves the government. Dry. 

4. To feparate perfons united. 

She and I long ftnee contraftcd, 

Are now fo fure that nothing can djjolve us. Shakcfpeare. 

5. To break up aflcmblies. 

By the king’s authority alone, and by his writs, parliaments 
arc aficmbled ; and by him alone they are prorogued and dif- 
folved , but each houfe may adjourn itfelf. Bacon to fitters. 

6. '1 o folve ; to clear. 

And I have heard of thee, that thou can’ft make interpre- 
tations and elfolve doubts. Dan. v. 16. 

7. To break an enchantment. 

Highly it concerns his glory now 
To fruftrate 2nd difoive the magick fpells. Milton's Agonijl. 

8. 7 o be relaxed by ple.ifure. 

Angels dijfolv d in hallelujahs lye. Drydcn. 

To Dissolve, v. n. 

1. To be melted ; to be liquefied. 

As wax difoives, as ice begins to run 
And trickle into drops before the fun. 

So melts the youth, and languiihcs away. Addif. Ovid. Met. 

2. To fmlcaway; to fall to nothing. 

if there be more, more woful, hold it in ; 

For I am nlmoft ready to dfoive. 

Hearing of this. Shakcfpeare' s King Lear. 

3. To melt away in pleafures. 

Disso'lvent. cdi. [from dfo'.ve .] Having the power of dif- 
lolving or melting. 

In man and viviparous quadrupeds, the food, moiftened 
with the fpittle, is fir ft chewed, then fwallowed into the fto- 


mach, where, being mingled with dfokent juices i t :«„ 
cofted, macerated, and reduced into a chyle * C ° n ‘ 

Drsso'LVENT. n.f. [from the adjcftive.J Having the **' 
of difuniting the parts of any thing. S 1 p0Wer 

Spittle is a great difohent, and 'there is a great , 

it in the ftomach, being fwallowed conftamfy [ of 

Disso lver n.f. [from dijfihe . ] That which has the 
of diffolving. e Power 

Fire, and the morefubtle diffo.ver, putrcfaflion 
the particles of fubftanecs, turn them black. ’ 

Hot mineral waters arc the beft dijfolvers of phlegm " 7 ?' 

Dl ?£ f V l / BL l “Vo ffr ° m d ®* h ' e - U * S written 

dfolvabl r, but lefs properly.] Liable to perifti by di Ablution 

Man, that is even upon the intrinfick conftitution nf w 

nature difolvible , mull, by being in an eternal duration Li* 

tmue immortal. Hate's Ore,,- if , . 

DFSSOLU'rE. adj. [dfolutus, Latin.] Look; w{„ton” ut 

reitrained ; diliolved in pleafures ; luxurious ; debauched 

A giant huge and tall. 

Who him difarmed, difolutc , difmay’d, 

Unawares furpriz’d. Fairy Queen, b. i. cam - 

Such {land in narrow lanes, 

And beat our watch and rob' our paflengers; 

While he, young, wanton, and effeminate boy, 

Takes on the point of honour, to fupport 

So dfolute a crew. Shakefpeare's Richard II 

A man of little gravity, or abftinencc in pleafures; y ea 

fometimes almoft dfolute' Hayward 

They cool’d in zeal. 

Thenceforth fnall praftife how to live fccurc, 

Worldly, or dfolute , on what their lords 
Shall leave them to enjoy. Milt. ns Paradife LoJl, b. xi. 

I he true fpirit of religion banifties indeed all levity of 
behaviour, all vicious and difclute mirth ; but, in exchange, 
fills the mind with a perpetual ferenity. Addifon' s Spectator. 

The beauty of religion the moil dfolute are forced to ac- 
knowledge. Rogers's Sermons. 

Dissolutely, adv. [from dfolute.] Loofcly; in debauchery; 
without reftraint. 

Whereas men have lived diffolutely and unrightcoufly, thou 
haft tormented them with their own abominations. IViJd. xii. 

Dissoluteness, n.f. [from dfolute.] Loofenefs ; laxity of 
manners; debauchery. 

If we look into the common management, we {hall have 
reafon to wonder, in the great dfolutenefs of manners which 
the world complains of, that there are any fooifteps at all left 
of virtue. Locke. 

Dissolution, n.f. [dfolutio, Latin.] 

1. The aft of liquefying by heat or moifture. 

2. .The ftate of being liquefied. 

3. The ftate of melting away ; liqucfaftion. 

1 am as fubjeft to heat as butter; a man of continual dif 
folution and thaw. Shakejp. Alerry Wives cflLimlJir. 

4. Deftruftion of any thing by the feparation of its parts. 

The elements were at perfeft union in his body ; and their 
contrary qualities ferved not for the d folution of die com- 
pound, but the variety of the compofure. • South’s Sermons. 

5. The fubftancc formed by diflblving any body. 

Weigh iron and aqua-fortis feverally; then diflolve the iron 
in the aqua-fortis, and weigh the dijflution. Baton. 

6. Death ; the refolution of the body into its conftituent ele- 
ments. 

The life of man is always either increafing towards ripc- 
nels and perfection, or declining and dccreafmg towards rct- 
tennefs and d folution. Raleigh's Hijicry of the We, li. 

We expefted 

Immediate diflution, which we thought 

Was meant by death that day. Milton's P aradije LoJl , fcx. 

7. Deftruftion. 

Fie determined to make a prefent dijfolution of the world. 

Hookes', b. i. J . 3* 


He thence fliall come, 

When this world’s dijjoiution fhall be ripe. Milt. Par. Lojl. 

Would they have mankind lay afide all care of provifions 
by agriculture or commerce, bccaufc poffibly the dijfolution of 
the world may happen the next moment ? Bentley’s Sermons. 

8 . Breach or ruin of any thing compafted or united. 

Is a man confident of wealth and power? Why let him 
read of tliofe llrange unexpected dijfilutions of the great mo- 
narchies and governments of the world. S.utbs Sennons. 

9. The aft of breaking up an afl’embiy. 

10. Loofenefs of manners; laxity; rcmifliiefs ; diflipation. . 

Fame makes the mind loofc and gayiih, fcattcre the {pints, 

and leaves a kind of d folution upon all the (acuities. Soot • 

An univerfal dijjoiution of manners began to prevail, an 3 
profefled difregard to all fixed principles. At ter bury s^ei moni. 

DISSONANCE, n.f. [ difonan :, Latin; dijjonance, hrenebj 
A mixture of harfh, unpleafing, unharmonious founds , uit 
fuitablenefs of one found to another. 

Still govern thou my long. 

But drive far off the barbarous dijjonance . 

Of Bacchus, and his revellers. Aliltons P aradije Lo, , ^ 
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The wonted roar was up amiJft the woods, 

And fill'd the Sir with barbarous dijfinance , 

Af' which 1 ceas’d,' and liften’d them a while. 

w •- .1 '!'■"! tag-'S'. " d ““ can T't 

with confidence On the harmony or 
of thefe times. _ . . 

Dissonant, adj. [ dtffonans , Latin.] 

1 Harfh ; unharmonious. 

Dire were the ftrain and dfonant, to fing . ■ 

The cruel raptures of the favage kind. f aornfn s Spu g- 

’• 1 wZrn’kSlSjL* from rcafnn and .mure, than 

s aa s&z* “ “ 

T'fSl ; from any 

lhU1S ’ We fubmit to Ctefar, promifing « 

To pav our wonted tribute, from the which 

Wc were d faded by our wicked queen. Shakef Cymbehne. 

2 To reprefent any thing as unfit or dangerous. 

I his would be worle ; 

War therefore, open or conceal’d, alike ’ 

My voice d fades. Milton s Paradife LoJl, b. iu 

Not diffident of thee, do I dfuade • - * • 

Thy abfence from my fight. Milton s / aradije LoJl, b. ix. 

I’d fain deny this wifh, which thou haft made; . 

Or what I can’t deny, would fain dijuode Addifon s Ovid. 
Di su'ader. n.f [from dfuade.] He that dill uacts. 
Dissu'asion. n. f [dfuafio, Lat.] Urgency ot reafon or im- 
portunity againft any thhig ; dehortatton. _ 

Endeavour to preferve yourfeif from relapje by fuch dtjjua- 
Lions from love, as its votaries call inveftives againft it. Boyle. 
Dissu'asive. adj. [from dfuade.] DehortatOry; tending to 

divert or deter from any purpofe. 

Dissu'asive. n.f Dehortation ; argument or importunity 
employed to turn the mind off from any purpofe or purfmt. 

The meannefs, or the fin, will fcarce be djuafnes to thofc 
who have reconciled themfelves to both. Govern, of the : l onguc. 
To Dissu'nder. v. a. [ ills and funder. 1 his is a barbarous 
word. Scd Dissever.] To funder; to feparate. 

But when her draught the fea and earth dijjunder'd. 

The troubl’d bottoms" turn’d up, and flic thunder’d, r :hapm. 
Dissy'ilablf.. n.f [Wzx*i?©-.] A word of two fyllablcs. 
No man is tied, in modern poetry, to obferve any farther 
rule in the feet of his verfe, but that they be dfyllables ; whe- 
ther fpondee, trochee, or iambique, it matters not. Dryden* 
Di'staff. n.f. [biprxp, Saxon ] . . 

j. The ftaff from which the flax is drawn in fpmning. 

In fum, proud Boreas never ruled fleet, 

Who ‘Neptune’s web on danger’s dijlnjf fpins, . 

With greater power than {he did make them wend 
Each way, as flic that ages praife did bend. Sidney. 

Weave thou to end this web which I begin ; 

I will the dijlaff hold, come thou and fpin. Fairfax , b. iv. 

Ran Coll our dog, and Talbot with the band, 

And Malkin with her dijlajf in her hand. Drydcn. 

2. It is ufed as an emblem of the female fex. 

In my civil government fomc fay the crofier, fome fay the 
dijlaff was too" buly. Howet’s England's Tears. 

See my royal mafter murder’d. 

His crown ufurp’d, a dijlaff in the throne. Dryden. 

Distaff-thistle, n. f. A fpecics of thiftle. Sec Thistle. 
To Dista'in. v.a [dis and jlnin.] 

1 . To flain ; to tinge with an adventitious colour. 

Nor ceas’d his arrows, ’till the ftiady plain 
Scv’n mighty bodies with their blood di/lain. Dryd. Virg. 

Place on their heads that crown dijfain'd with gore. 
Which thofe dire hands from my flain father tore. Pope. 

2. To blot; to fully wi h infamy. 

He underftood. 

That lady whom I had to me aflign’d. 

Had both dijl ain’d her honourable blood. 

And eke the faith which {he to me did bind. Fairy Queen, 
The worthinefs of praife dijlains his worth, 

If he that’s prais’d, hirufclf bring the praife forth. Shakefp. 
DISTANCE, n.f. [diflattce, French; dijlantia, Latin.] 

1. Dijlar.ee is fpacc confidered barely in length between any two 
beings, without confidering any thing elfe between them. Locke. 

It is very cheap, notwithilanding the great dijlance between 
the vineyards and the towns that fell the wine. Addif. on Italy. 

As be lived but a few miles dijlance from her father's 
houfe, he had frequent opportunities of feeing her. Addifon. 

2. Rcmotenefs in place 

C re far is ftiil difpofed to give us terms* 

Anti waits at dijlance ’till he hears from CatOi Addif. Cato. 

Thefe dwell at fuch convenient dijlance. 

That each mav give his friend afliftance. Prior 

3: The fpacu kept between two antagonills in fencing. 
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that there is ten 
Prior. 


Wc come to fee fight.; to fee thy pafs, thy Hock, thy re- 
verfe, thy dijlance. Shakefpeare’s Merry Wives oj H tndfoi . 

4. Contrariety; oppofition. 

Banquo was your enemy. 

So is he mine; and in fuch bloody dijlance , 

That every minute of his. being thrufts , 

. . Againft my near’ft of life. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

5. A fpace marked on thecourfe where horfes tun. 

This was the horfe that ran the whole field out of dijlance , 
and won the race. ^ Ej-’dngi. 

6. Space of time. 

You mud do it by di fiance of .time. 

I help my preface by a prefeript, to tell 
years dijlance between one and the other. 

7. Rcmotenefs in time either pelt or future. 

We have as much aflurance of thefe things, as kings fu- 
ture and at a dijlance arc capable of. Tt Fifin' s Sermons. 

To judge right of bieflings prayed for, and yet at a dijlance , 
we muft be able to know things future. Smairidge' s Sermons. 

8. Ideal disjunftion ; mental feparation. 

The qualities that affeft our fenfes arc, in the things 
thcmfclve , fo united and blended, that there is no feparation, 
no dijlance between them. Locke. 

9. Rcfpeft; diflant behaviour. 

I hope your modefly 

Will know, what dijlance to the crown is due. Dryden. 
’Tis by refpeft and dijlance that authority is upheld. Atteib. 
If a man makes me keep my dijlance, the comfort is, he 
keeps his at the fame time. Swift. 

10. Retraftion pf kindnefs ; referve; alienation. 

On the part of hcav’n, 

Now alienated ! dijlance and diftafte* 

Anger, and juft rebuke, and judgment giv’n. Milt. P. LJl. 

To DTstancf.. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To place remotely; to throw off from the view. 

That which gives a relievo to a bowl is the quick light, or 
white which appears to be on the fide neareft to us, and the 
black by confequence dijlar.ccs the object. Dr, d. Dufrcfncy. 

2. To leave behinJ at a race the length of a diffance ; to con- 
quer in a race with great fuperiority. 

Each daring lover, with advent’rous pace, 

Purfu’d his withes in the dang’rous race; 

Like the fwift hind the bounding damfcl flics. 

Strains to the goal, the eiijtanc’d lover dies. Gay’s Fan. 

Di'stant. adj. [dijlans, Latin.] 

1. Remote in place; not near. 

The wond’rous rock the Parian marble {hone. 

And feem’d to difiant fight of foiid {lone. Pope. 

Narrownefs of mind (hould be cured by reading hiftoriCs 
of paft ages, and of nations and countries dijlar.t (rom our 
own. WattPs Improvement of the Mind. 

The fenfes will difeover t! ings near us with fufficient exaft- 
nefs, and things dijlant alio, (o far 


ceflary ufe. 


as they. relate to our ne- 
Watts's Logick. 


2. Remote in time cither paff or future. 

3. Remote to a certain degree ; as, ten years, ten miles dvlant 

4. Rcferved; fly. " 

5. Not primary; not obvious. 

It was one of the firft diflinclions of a well bred man to 
exprefs every thing obfeene in modeft terms and dijlant phrafes 
while the clown clothed thofe ideas in plain homelv terms that 
are the moft obvious and natural. Addifon’s Spectator. 

Dista'ste. n.f. [dis and tajh.] 

1. Averflon of the palate ; difrelifli ; difgufl: 

He gives the reafon of the dijlajle of fatiety, and of the 
pleafure in novelty in meats and drinks. Bacon's Nat l i/Jor V 

2. Diflikc; uneafmefs. J y ' 

Profperity is not without many fears and diflaflcs , and 
adverfity is not without comforts and hopes. Bacon's Fffajs 

3. Anger; alienation of affeftion. M 7 " 

Julius Cxfar was by acclamation termed king, to try how 
the people would take it : the people {hewed great murmur 
and dijlajle at it. Baccn, Apophth. 22,. 

T he king having tafted of the envy of the p.ople, for his 
imprifonment of Edward Plantagenef, was doubtful to heap 
up any mor c dijlajle s of that kind by the imprifonment of 
De la Pole alfo. Bacon s Henry \ II. 

On the part of heaven, 

Now alienated, diftancc, and dijlajle. 

And juft rebuke. Milton's Pared. Loll 

With ftern dijlajle avow’d, J 

To their own diftridls drive the fuitor crowd. Pctn's Od fT 

To Dista'ste. v. a. [from the noun.j 

1. To fill the mouth with naufeooffiefs, ordifrelifh. 

Dang’rous conceits are in their nature poifons 

Which at firft are fcarce found to dijlajle ; 

But with a little aft upon the blood. 

Burn like the mines of fulphur. ShakcLb «,•/, n,i „ 

2 . Todiflike; to loath. ^Jpcan s Othello. 

T f k ra a ■ r ? h f VC if Comc t0 quertion ; 
t be aijlcj.e it, let ham to my filler. Shakefp. Kir . - Lear 
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3. To offend ; to difguft. 

He thought it no policy to dijlajle the Englifli or Irifli by a 
courfe of reformation, but fought to pleafe them. Davies. 

4. To vex; to exafperate ; to four. 

The whiffling of the winds is better mufick to contented 
minds, than the opera to the fplcenful, ambitious, difeafed, 
diflajled , and diffracted fouls. Pope. 

Distasteful, adj. [dijlajle and full.] 

1. Naufeous to the palate ; difgufting. 

What to one palate is lweet and delicious, to another 
is odious and dijiajleful. Glanv. Scepf f. 15. 

2. OfFenfive; unpleanng. 

The vifitation, though fomewhat dijiajleful to the Irifh 
lords, was fweet and welcome to the common people. Davies. 
None but a fool dijiajleful truth will tell ; 

So it be new and pleafe, ’tis full as well. Dryd. Tyran. Love. 
Dijiajleful humours, and whatever elfe may render the con- 
verfation of men grievous and uncafy to one another, are 
forbidden in the New Teffamcnt. ' Tillotfon , Sermon 5. 

3. Malignant; malevolent. 

After dijiajleful looks. 

With certain half-caps, and cold moving nods. 

They froze me into Glence. Shakefpearc’s Timon. 

The ground that begot this aflertion, might be the dijlajle- 
ful averfenefs of the Chriftian from the Jew. Browns Vul. Err. 
Diste'mper. n.f [dis and temper. ] 

1. A difpropoi donate mixture of parts; want of a due temper 
of ingredients. 

2. A difeafe ; a malady ; the peccant predominance of fome hu- 
mour ; properly a flight illnefs ; indifpofition. 

They heighten distempers to difeafes. Suckling. 

It argues Gckncfs and dijlemper in the mind, as well as in 
the body, when a man is continually turning and tolling. South. 

3. Want of due temperature. 

It was a rcafonablc conjecture, that thofe countries which 
were Gtuated diredtly under the tropick, were of a dijlemper 
uninhabitable. Raleigh's Hijtary of the World. 

4. Bad conffitution of the mind ; predominance of any paflion 
or appetite. 

If little faults, proceeding on di/lemper , 

Shall not be wink’d at, how fhall we flretch our eye 
At capital crimes? Shakefpearc's Henry V. 

5. Want of due ballance between contraries. 

The true temper of empire is a thine rare* and hard to 
keep ; for both temper and dijlemper confrff of contraries. Bac. 

6. Ill humour of mind ; depravity of inclination. 

I was not forgetful of thofe fparks, which fome mens dif- 
tempers formerly ftudied to kindle in parliament. King Charles. 

7. Tumultuous difordcr. 

Still as you rife, the Gate exalted too. 

Finds no dijlemper while ’tis chang’d by you. Waller. 

8. Difordcr; uneafinefs. 

• There is a Gcknefs, 

Which puts fome of us in dijlemper ; but 
I cannot name the difeafe, and it is caught 
Of you that yet are well. Sbakefpeare's Winter's Tale . 

To Diste'mper. v. a. [dis and temper.'] 

1. To difeafe. 

Young fon, it argues a dijlemper' d head. 

So foon to bid good-morrow to thy bed. Shak. Ro. and Jul. 

2. To difordcr. 

In madnefs. 

Being full of fupper and dijlcmp'ring draughts. 

Upon malicious bravery, do’ft thou come 
To {fart my guilt. Sbakefpeare's Othello. 

He dijlemper cd himfclf one night with long and hard 
Gutty. * Boyle's Hijiory of Fluids. 

3. To difturb ; to fill with perturbation ; to ruffle. 

Thou fee’ It me much dijlemper d in my mind ; 

Pull’d back, and then puih’d forward to be kind. Dryden. 

4. To deftroy temper or moderation. 

Dijlemper' d zeal, fedition, canker’d hate. 

No more fhall vex the church and tear the Gate. Drydeii . 

They will have admirers among poGerity, and be equally 
celebrated by thofe whofe minds will not be di/lempcred by 
intcrcG, paflion, or partiality. Addifon’s Freeholder. 

5. To make difafteflcd, or malignant. 

Once more to-day well met, dijlemfer'd lords; 

The king by me requefis your prefence Grait. Sh. K. John. 
Diste'mper ate. adj. [dis and temperate.'] Immoderate. 

Aquinas objecteth the dijlemperate heat, which he fuppofeth 
to be in all places dirc&iy under the fun. Raleigh’s Hijiory. 
Diste'mperature. n.f. [from, dijlemperate.] 

1. Intcmpcratcncfs ; excefs of heat or cold, or other qualities. 

Through this dijlcmpcrature we fee 
The feafons alter ; hoary headed froGs 
Fall in the frefli lap of the crimfon rofe. Shakefpeare. 
They profited little againfi him, but were themfelves con- 
fumed by the difcommoJitics of the country, and the dijlempc- 
rature of the air. Abbot’s Defcriptim of the World. 

2. Violent tuniukuou&efs; outrageoufaefs. 
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3. Perturbation of the mind. 

Thy earlincfs doth me afliire 
Thou art uprouz’d by fome dijlcmpcrature. SUeft lan 

4. Confulion ; commixture of extremes ; lols of rceulanit 

At your birth ’’ 

Our grandam earth, with this dijlcmpcrature , 

In paflion Giook. Shakefpearc's Henry IV. p. j 

Tell how the world fell into this difeafe, ’ 

And how fo great dijlcmpcrature did grow. Daniel's C !! nr 
To DISTE'ND. v. a. [dijlendo, Latin.] 'I' 0 flretch out m 
breadth. 

Thus all day long the full diflended clouds 
Indulge their genial Gores, and well fhower’d earth 
Is deep enrich’d with vegetable life. Tbtmjon’s Spring. 
Dl S T e'n t . n.f. [ from dijlend. ] The fpace through which any 
thing is fpread ; breadth. 1 

Thofe arches arc the graccfullcft, which, keeping precifely 
the fame height, (ball yet be diflended one fourteenth part 
longer; which addition of dijlent will confer much to their 
beauty, and detract but little from their Arcngth. Itetton. 
Diste'ntion. n.f. [ dijlentio , Latin.] 

1. The adtof ftrctching in breadth. 

Wind and dijlention of the bowels arc figns of a bad di?cf- 
tion in the intellines; for in dead animals, when there is no 
digeftion at all, the dijlention is in the greateft extremity. Ark. 

2. Breadth ; fpace occupied by the thing diflended. 

3. The adt of feparating one part from another; divarication. 

Our leggs do labour more in elevation than in dijlention. 

W itton’s Architecture. 

To Disthroni'ze. v. a. [dis and throne.] To dethrone; to 
depofe from fovercignty. 

By his death lie it recovered ; 

ButPcridurc and Vigent him dijlhronizcd. Fairy Jhtter.. 
Di'stich. n f [ dijlichon , Latin. ] A couplet; a couple of 
lines; an epigram coniifting only of two verfe-s. 

The French compare anagrams, by themfelves, to gems ; 
but when they are caft into a dijiich , or epigram, to gems cn- 
chafed in enamelled gold. Camden's Remains. 

The bard, whofe dijiich all commend. 

In power, a fervant; out of power, a friend. Pcpt, 
ToDISTI'L. v. n. [dij/il/o, Latin.] 

1. To drop ; to fall by drops. 

In vain kind feafons f well’d the teeming grain; 

Soft fliow’rs diJluPd, and funs grew warm in vain. Pope. 
Cryftal drops from niin’ral roofs dijlil. Pope. 

2. To flow gently and lilently. 

The Euphrates dijlillctb out of the mountains of Armenia, 
and falleth into the gulph of Perfia. Raleigh’s Hijiory. 

3. To ufe a ftill ; to pradtife the adt of diftillation. 

Have I not been 

Thy pupil long ? Haft thou not learn’d me how 
To make perfumes, dijlil, prelerve? Shakefp.CynMir.e. 

To Disti'l. v. a. 

1. To let fall in drops ; to drop any thing down. 

They pour down rain, according to the vapour thereof, 
which the clouds do drop and dijlil upon man abundantly. Job. 
The dew, which on the tender grafs 
The evening had dijlilfd, 

To pure rofe-watcr turned was. 

The fhades with fwccts that fill’d. Drayton’s JK of Cynthia. 
From his fair head 

Perfumes dijlil their fwccts. Prior. 

The roof is vaulted, and dijlils frefli wrnter from every pait 
of it, which fell upon us as fait as the firft droppings of a 
Glower. Addifon s Remarks on Italy. 

2. To force by fire through the veflels of diftillation; to exalt, 
feparate, or purify by fire. 

Upon the corner of the moon 
There hangs a vap’rous drop, profound ; 

I’ll catch it ere it come to ground ; 

And that, di/lill’d by magick flights. 

Shall raife artificial fprierhts. Shakefpeare s MaMo. 

7. To draw by diftillation ; to extra& by the force of hre. 

The liquid, dijlilled from benzoin, is fubject to trequen 
viciflitudcs of fluidity and firmnefs. 

Distill a'tion. n.J. [ dijlillatio , Latin.] 

1 . The aft of dropping, or falling in drops. 

2. The a£t of pouring out in drops. 

3. That which fails in drops. 

4. The aft of diftilling by fire. , 

Water by frequent diJhRations changes int0 Opt. 

The ferum of the blood, by a ftrong 
fpiHt, «, volatile alkaline fait, an. two 
earth. 

5. The fubftancc drawn by the ftill. # . n * j n 

I fuffered the pangs of an egregious deal i, r jyp„£ 
like a flrone dj/illation, with doath s.Sb. Ales. Wo. J 
Distillatory, adj. [from dijlil.] Belonging to dntJ^ion, 

ufed in diftillation. 

JfcfidcJ 
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B'-fidcs thofe grofler elements of bodies, fait, fulphur and 
mercury, ingredients of a more fubtile nature, extremely Iit- 
and not vifiblc, may efcape at the junctures of the r//- 
Bllatory veflels. Boylis Seept. Llrym. 

Disti'llfr. n.f. [from dijltl.] 

1. One who pnuftifes the trade of diftillmg. 

I fent for fpirit of fait to a very eminent dtjhllcr of it. Boyle. 

2 One who makes and fells pernicious and inflammatory 

Dmi'LMENT. n.f [from dijlil] That which is drawn by 
diftillation- A word formerly Uled, but now obfolete. 

Upon my fecure hour thy uncle ftole. 

And in the porches of mine ears did pour 
The leperous diftilment. Shakefpeare s Hamlet. 

DISTPNCT. adj [diiiirUluSy Latin.] 

1. Different ; not the fame in number or in kind. 

Beilarmin faith, it is idolatry to give the fame worthip to an 
ima^e which is due to God : V alquez faith, it is idolatry to 
C ivc Tdijiintl worthip: therefore, if a man would avoid idola- 
try, he muft give none at all. _ Stillingfleet. 

Fatherhood and property are dijlintl titles, and began pre- 
fently, upon Adam’s death, to be in dijiinit perfons. Locke. 

2 . Different; apart; not conjunct. 

The intention was, that the two armies, which marched 
out together, ihould afterwards be dijlintl. Clarendon. 

Men have immortal fpirits, capable ot a pleafure and hap- 
pinefs dijlintl from that of our bodies. tillotfon' s Sermons. 

3. Clear; unconfufed. 

Heav’n is high. 

High and remote, to fee from thence d flintl 

Each thing on earth. Milton's Paradife Lojl , b. ix. 

4. Spotted; variegated. 

Tempeffuous fell 

His arrows from the four-fold-vifag’d four, 

Dijlinct with eyes ; and from the living wheels 
Dijlintl alike with multitude of eyes. Milton's P arad. Lojl. 

5. Marked out; fpccificd. 

Dominion hold 

Over all living things that move on th’ earth, 

Wherever thus created ; for no place 
Is yet dijlintl by name. Milton’s Paradife Lojl , b. vii. 
Di ti'nction. n.J. [d'jiintlioy Latin.] 

1 . Note of difference. 

2. Honourable note of fuperiority. 

3. That by which one differs from another. 

This faculty of perception puts the dijlintlion betwixt the 
animal kingdom and the inferior parts of matter. Locke. 

4. Difference regarded; preference or negleft in comparifon 
with fomething elfe. 

Maids, women, wives, without difintlion fall ; 

The fweeping deluge, love, comes on, and covers all. Dryd. 

5. Separation of complex notions. 

This fierce abridgment 
Hath to it circumftantial branches, which 
Di Unction fhould be rich in. Shakefpeare' s Cymbcline. 

6. Divifion into different parts. 

The dijlintlion of it into aifts was not known unto 
them ; or, if it were, it is yet fo darkly delivered to us, that 
we cannot make it out. Dryden on Dramatick Peefy. 

y. Notation of difference between things feemingly the fame. 
The mixture of thofe things by fpeech, which by nature 
are divided, is the mother of all error: to take away there- 
fore that error, which confufion breedeth, d'u intlion is re- 
quifitc. Hooker , b. iii. f 3. 

Lawfulnefs cannot be handled without limitations and 
d: Hint. ions. Bacon's Holy War. 

This will puzzle all your logick 
And di (Unit ions to anfwer it. Denham’s Sophy. 

From this dijlintlion of real and apparent good, fome dif- 
tinguifh happinefs into two forts, real and imaginary. Norris. 

7. Difcernment; judgment. 

Disy.'nltive. adj. [from dijlintl.] 

. 1. That which marks diitinftion or difference. 

For from the natal hour, diJUntlive names, 

One common right the great and lowly claims. Pope's Ody. 
2. Having the power to diftinguifh and difeern ; judiciou:-. 

Credulous and vulgar auditors readily believe it, and the 
more judicious and dijtintl/ve heads do not rejedl it. Brown. 
Disi i'x.c i iv ELY. adv. [from dijlintlive ] In right order; 
not confufcdly. 

I did all my pilgrimage dilate, 

^'hereof by parcels flic had fomething heard. 

But not dijtinchve y. Slakefpeare’s Othello. 

Distinctly, adv [Irom di flintl.] 

1. Not confufcdly; without the confufion of one part with 
another. 

I o make an eccho that will report three, or four, or five 
words dJ.btSlly, it is rcquifite that the body percufling be a 
good diftance off. Bacons Natural Hijiory, N° 248. 

On its fides it was bounded pretty dijiintUy, but on its ends 
very confufcdly and indillindlly. " Newt n’s Opt. 
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2. Plainly ; clearly. . 

The objedt I could firft eiijhntlly view, • . 

Was tall ftreight trees, which on the v oters flew- 
After die light of the fun was a little worn off my eyes, 1 cou 
fee all the paTts of it dijlinilly, by a glimmering fcflcdtion that 
played upon them from the furface of the water. /.d.tjon. 
Distinctness n.f [from dijlir.it.] 

1. Nice obfervation of the difference between different things. 

The membranes and humours of the eye are perfectly pel- 
lucid, and void of colour, for the clearness, am! lor die d,J- 
tintinefs of vif.on. on the Creation: 

2. Such reparation of things as makes them ealy to be feparatcly 

obferved. . 

To DISTINGUISH, v. a. [difi/guo, Latin.] 

1. To note the diverfity of things. 

Rightly to dijlinguijh , is, by conceit of the mind, to lever 
things different in nature, and to difeern wherein they 
differ. Honker , b. in. J. J- 

2. To fepara:c from others by fome mark of honour or pre- 
ference. , 

They dijlinguijh my poems from thofe of other men, ana 
have made me their peculiar care. Dryden's Fables , Dull. at. 
Let us revolve that roll with ftridteft eye , 

Where, fa fe from time, dijtinguijlsd addons lie. Prior. 

3. To divide by proper notes of diverfity. 

Mofes dijlingutjhes the caufcs of the flood into thofe that 
belong to the heavens, and thofe that belong to the earth, 
die rains, and the abyfs. Burnet's Theory of th, Earth. 

4. To know one from another by any mark or note of dif- 
ference. 

So long 

As he could make me, with this eye or ear, 

Dijlinguijl) him from others, he did keep 

The deck. Shakefpeare' s Cymbcline. 

We have not yet been fecn in any houfe. 

Nor can we be dijlinguijh' d by our faces, 

For man or mafter. Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 

By our reafon we are enabled to dijiinguifi good from evil; 
as well as truth from falfliood. Watts’s Logick. 

5. To difeern critically ; to judge. 

Sweet, the untainted virtue of your years 
Hath not yet div’d into the world’s deceit; 

Nor more can you dijlinguijl) ot a man, 

Than of his outward fhew! Sh .kefpeare’s Ruhard Ilf. 

( < . To conftitute difference 3 to fpccificatc; to make different 
from another. 

St. Paul’s Epiftlcs contain nothing but points of chriftian 
inftrudtion, amongft which he leldom fails to enlarge on the 
great and dijlinguijhing doctrines of our holy religion. Luke. 
7. To make known or eminent. 

To Distinguish, v. n. To make diftinction; to find or 
ihew the difference. 

He would warily dijlinguijh between the profit of the mer- 
chant and the gain of the kingdom. Child’s Difc. on Trade. 

The readers muft learn by all means to dijiinguifi. between 
proverbs and thofe polite fpceches which beautify con- 
vention. Swift. 

Distinguishable, adj. [from dijlinguijh] 

1. Capable of being diftinguifhed ; capable of being known or 
made known by notes of diverfity. 

By the intervention of a liquor, it puts on the form of a 
fluid body; when, being dilfolvcd in aqueous juices, it is by 
the eye di/linguijhable from the folvent body, and appears as 
fluid as it is. Boyle. 

Impenitent, they left a race behind 
Like to themfelves, dijlinguijhable fcarcc 
From Gentiles, but by circumcifion vain. AJi't.Parad Reg* 
The afting of the foul, as it relates to perception and 
dccifion, to choice and purfuit, or averfion, is di'thguijhable 
to us - Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

I fhall diftributc duty into its principal and eminent parts; 
dijlingu ijha hie as they relate to God, our neighbour, and our- 
felves. Government of the Tongue , f. 2 . 

A Ample idea, being in itfelf uncompounded, contains 
nothing but one uniform appearance, or conception in the 
mind, and is not dijlinguijhable into different ideas. Locke. 

2. Worthy of note; worthy of regard. 

I would endeavour that my betters fhould feek me by the 
merit of fomething dijlinguijh able, inftead of my fecking 

them. Svijt. 

Disti nguished participial adj. [from dijlinguijh.] Eminent ; 

tranfeendent ; extraordinary. 

For fins committed, with many aggravations of guilt, the 
furnace of wrath will be feven times hotter, and burn with a 
dijiinguijhed fury. Rogers, Serin. 3. 

Never on man did heav’nly favour fliine 
With rays fo ftrong, dijlinguijh' d y and divine. Pope's CdyJT. 
Disti'nguisher. n.f. [from dijtinguijh.] W ' 

1. A judicious obferver; one that accurately difeerns one thins 
from another. 6 

If writers be juft to the memory of Charles II. they cannot 
l ^ deny 
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deny him to have been an exact knowcr of mankind, ami a 
perfect dijlinguijher of their talents. Dryd. Dedic. toK. Arthur. 

2. He that feparates one thing from another by proper marks of 
diverftty. 

Let us admire the wifdom of God in this dijlinguijher of 
times, and vilible deity, the fun. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

Disti'nguishingLy. adv. [from dijlinguijhing ] With diftinc- 
tion ; with fome mark of eminent preference. 

Some call me a Tory, becaufe the heads of that party have 
been dijlinguijhingly favourable tc me. Pope. 

Disti'nguishment. n.f. [from dijlinguijh.] Diftinction ; 
obfervation of difference. 

To make corrections upon the fearchers reports, I confi- 
dered whether any credit at all were to be given to their 
diji i nguijhments. Grounds Bills of Mortality. 

To DIcTO'RT. v. a. [dijhrtus , Latin.] 

1. To writhe; to twid; to deform by irregular motions. 

Now mortal pangs dijlort his lovely form. Smith. 

2. To put out of the true direction or podure. 

Wrath and malice, envy and revenge, do darken and dif- 
tort the underllandings of men. Tillotfm. 

3. To wrelt from the true meaning. 

Something mud be dijlorted , befide die intent of the divine 
inditer. Peacham on Poetry. 

Disto rtion, n.f. [dijlortio, Lat.] Irregular motion by which 
the face is writhed, or the parts difordered. 

By his dijlortions he reveals his pains ; 

He by his tears, and by his fighs complains Prior. 

In England we fee people lulled afleep with folid and elabo- 
rate difeourfes of piety, who would be warmed and trans- 
ported out of themfclves by the bellowings and dijlortions of 
enthufiafm. " Addifon's Speftator, N°. 407. 

ToDISTRA'CT. v. a. part. pajf.dcjlraclecP, anciently dejlr aught, 
[dijlraitus, Latin.] 

1. To pull different ways at once. 

2. To Separate; to divide. 

By fca, by fea. 

— Mod worthy fir, you therein throw away 
The abfolute foldicrlhip you have bv land ; 

Dijlratt your army, which doth mod confift 
Of war-mark’d footmen. Shakef. Anthony and Cleopatra. 

3. To turn from a fingle direction towards various points. 

If he cannot wholly avoid the eye of the obferver, he hopes 
to djlraei it by a multiplicity of the object. South's Sermons. 

4. To fill the mind with contrary considerations; to perplex; 
to confound ; to harrals. 

While I Suffer thy terrors I am diflradled. Pf. lxxxviii. r y. 

Come, coufin, can’ll thou quake, and change thy colour, 
Murthcr thy breath in middle of a word. 

And then again begin, and flop again. 

As if thou wert dijlraught and mad with terror ? Sh. R. III. 

It would burd forth ; but I recover breath, 

And fenfe dijlratl , to know well what I utter. Milt. Agonijl. 
He poffeflcs a quiet and cheerful mind, not afflicted with 
violent paffions, or diji railed with immoderate cares. Ray. 

If our fenfe of hearing were a thoufand times quicker than 
it is, how would a perpetual noife diflrail us ? We Should, in 
the quieted retirement, be lefs able to fleep or meditate than 
in the middle of a fea-fight. Locke. 

5. To make mad. 

Wherefore throng you hither? 

T o fetch my poor df trailed hufband hence : 

Let us come in, that we may bind him fad. 

And bear him home for' his recovery. Shakef. Com. of Err. 

Better I were dijhail , 

So diould my thoughts be fever’d from my griefs. 

And woes, by wrong imagination, lofe 
The knowledge of themfclves. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 
She was unable, in drength of mind, to bear the grief of 
hisdeccafe, and fell dijlraited of her wits. Bacon's Hen. VII. 

You Shall find a elijlrailed man fancy himfelf a king, and 
with a right inference require datable attendance, refpect, and 
obedience. Locke. 

Distr a’ctedi-Y. adv. [from /lift rail.] Madly; frantickly. 

Methought her eyes had crod her tongue ; 

For die did Speak in darts dijlrailedly. Shak. Twelfth Night. 

Distra'ctedness. n f. [from dijirafi.] Ihedateof being 
diftraCted ; madnefs. 

Distra'ction. n.f. [ dijlrailio , Latin ] 

x. Tendency to different parts ; Separation. 

While he was yet in Rome, 

His power w'ent out in Such dijlraltions as 

Beguil'd all fpies. Shakefpeare's Anthony and C'e patra. 

2. Confufion; date in which the attention is called different 
ways. 

Never was known a night of Such dijlraiiion ; 

Noife fo confus’d and dreadful jodling crowds. 

That run, and knew not whither. Dryden s SpaniJh Fiyar. 
What may wc not hope from him in a time of quiet and 
tranquillity. Since, during the late diJlraiAicns, he has done (o 
mil' ll for the advantage ot our trade? Audifon s Freeholder. 

3. Perturbation of mind; violence of Some painful pafflon. 
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Tne dijlraiiion of the children, who Saw both their n, 
expiring together, would have melted ti e liardcd hea t r T 

4. Madnefs ; frantickncfs ; lofs of the wits. ’ T ° t<r ‘ 

Madam, this is a mcer diJlraHvn : 

You turn the good we offer into envy. Shakefp. H VBT 

So to mad Pcmheus double Thebes appears * UL 
And runes howl in his didemper’d ears : ’ 

Oredes fo, with like dijlraiiion tod. 

Is made to fly his mother’s angry yjiofl. ry ,, 

Commiferatc all tliofe who labour under a fettled Adi 
tion, and who are {hut out from all the pleafu.es and adv?' 
tages of human commerce. Alter ! 0 

5. Didurbance; tumult; difference of Sentiments. J 

1 he t ^° ar “ ie _ s la y ( l uict near each other, without im 
proving the confufion and dijlraiiion which the kind’s fo r ' 
were too much inclined to. ClartrJz. i 

To DISTRAW. .... [from diflringo, Latin. ] ^ 

to lay hold on as an indemnification for a debt. ’ 

Here’s Bcauford, that regards not God nor king. 

Hath here dijlrain <1 the l ower to his ufe. Shakejp'Hcn Vi 

To Distra'in. To make Seizure. ' * 

I he earl anfwered, 1 will not lend money to myfupcriour 
upon whom I cannot dijlrain for the debt. Camden s Remains 
Blood his rent to have regain’d. 

Upon the Britifli diadem dijlrain d. Aland 

Distra'iner. n.f. [from djflrvin.] He that Seizes. 

Distra'int. n.J. [from dijlrain .] Seizure. jy, a 

Distr a'ught. part. adj. [from dijlrail.] Didra&cd. 

He had been a good military mail in his days, but w s th cn 
dijlraught of his wits. Camden’s Remains. 

DISTRE'SS. n.f. [dejlrcjfe, French.] 

1 . The a£l of making a legal Seizure. 

2. A compulsion in real addons, by which a man is allured t 0 
appear in court, or to pay a debt or duty which he reiuft .Cow, 

When any one was indebted to another, he would find de- 
mand his debt ; and, if lie were not paid, he would ftrai-ht 
go and take a dijlrefs of his goods and cattle, where he could 
find them, to the value, which he would keep ’till he were 
Satisfied. Spenfcr's State of Ireland. 

Quoth die, Some Say the Soul’s Secure 
Againd dijlrefs and forfeiture. Hudihras , p. iii. cant. 1. 

3. The thing Seized by law. 

4. Calamity ; mifery ; misfortune. 

There can I Sit alone, unfeen of any, 

And to the nightingale's complaining notes 
Tune my dijirejfes, and record my woes Shakef ecu. 

There {ball be Signs in the fun, and in the moon, and in 
the dars ; and upon earth dijlrefs of nations, with perplexity, 
the fca and the waves roaring. Luke xxi. . ;. 

People in affliction or dijlrefs cannot be hated by generous 
minds. Ciarifja. 

To Distress, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To profecute by law to a Seizure. 

2. To harrafs ; to make miferablc; to crudi with calamity. 

Dijlref not the Moabites, neither contend with them in 
battle. Deutr. ii. 9. 

I am dljlrejfed for thee, my brother Jonathan. 2 Sa. i. 6. 

Distressful, adj [ dijhcfs and full ] Mifera' lc; full of 
trouble ; full of mifery. 

He, with a body fill’d and Vacant mind, 

Gets him to red, tramm’d with dijlrefsful bread. Sh. H. V. 

I often did beguile her of her tears. 

When I did fpeak of fome elf ref ful llroke 

That my youth differed. Shakefpeare's Otulls. 

The ewes dill folded, with*didendcd thighs, 

Unmilk’d, lay bleating in dijlrefsful cries. I oj e’s Odyfey. 

Dijlrefsful and defolating events, which have attended die 
midakes of politicians, diould be prefent in their minds. Watts. 

To DISTRIBUTE, v.a. [dijlribuo, Lat.] To divide amonglt 

more than two ; to deal out. ... 

The king fent over a great dore of gentlemen and warlike 
people, amongd whom he dijlributed the land. Sputjer. 

The fpoil got on the Antiatcs 
Was not dijlributed. Shaktfptares Cono./mtis. 

She did di/lribute her goods to all them that were nearci. ot 
kindred. 

Distributer, n.f [from dijlrtbutc.] One who deals 
anything; a bedower. • . .1 

There were judges and diflrilutcrs ol ju&Ke if r , 
for the Several parts of his dominions. Ae.ir.jM » 

Of that peculiar matter out of which the bodies 01 v fc 
tables, and confequcntly of animals, arc formed, '' a " c ' 
common vehicle and dijlributer to the parts o t 0 c 0 

Woodward s NaluM U‘J W 

Distribution, n.f. [ dijlributio , Latin.] 

1. The act of didributing or dealing out to others. ^ 

Of great riches there is no real ufe, except^ • ^ ^ 

^Providence has made an equal di/lributr.n of 
whereof each creature feverally has a fbarc. / jf) 

Every man in a great dation would imitate the «, 
the diflribution of offices in his difpofaJ. ? ^ 
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2. Aik of giving in charity. ....... r 

Let us govern our charitable dijlributions by this pattern ot 
nature, and maintain a mutual circulation of benefits and 
returns. . Atterbury's Sermons. 

•?. [ In loeick. ] As an integral whole is didinguilhed into 

J it S feveral parts by divifion ; fo the word dijlribution is mod 
properly ufed, when we dillinguidi an univerfa! whole into 
its feveral kinds of fpecies. Halts s L'gick. 

Distributive, adj. [from dijlribut-'.] 

j. That which is employed in affigning to others their portions ; 
as, dijlribut :ve ] udice, that which allots to each his (cntence 
or claim. 

If jud ce will take all, and nothing give, 

Judice methinks is not dijlributivc. Dryden’ s Cor.q. f Gran. 

Obfervc the dijlributivc judice of the authors, which is con- 
dantly applied to the punidiment of virtue, and the reward 
of vice, diredtlv oppofite to the rules of their bedcriticks. Sw. 

2. That which afflgns the various fpecies oi a general term. 

Distr 'BUTiVrLY. adv. [from dijlributivc.] 

1. By didribution. 

2. Singly ; particularly. 

Although we cannot be free from all Sin collectively, in 
Such Sort that no part thereof Shall be found inherent in us; 
yet, di/irtbulively at the lead, all great and grievous actual of- 
fences, as they offer themfelves one by one, both may, and 
ought to be, by all means avoided. Hoo-cr, b. v. f. 48. 

3. In a manner that exprefles Singly all the particulars in- 
cluded in a general term ; not collectively. 

An univerfal term is Sometimes taken colleCtively for all its 
particular ideas united together, and Sometimes di/lributive/y , 
meaning each of them fingle and alone. Watts’s Logick. 

District, n f. [ diftrlHus , Latin.] 

1. The circuit or territory within which a man may be thus 

compelled to appearance. Lowcl. 

2. Circuit of authority; province. 

His governors of towns and provinces, who formed them- 
felves upon the example of their grand monarque, praCtifed 
all the arts of defpotick government in their refpeCiive dif- 
triils. , Addijon. 

With dern didade avow’d, 

To their own di/lriils drive the Suitor crowd Pope’s Odyjf. 

3. Region ; country ; territory. 

Thofe diJlrtHs which between the tropicks lie, 

The Scorching beams, directly daited, fry. Blackmore. 

ToDistru'st. v.a. [dis and trujl.] To regard with diffi- 
dence ; to diffide in ; not to trud. 

He fheweth himfelf unto Such as do not dijlrujl him. IVifd. 

Distrust. 'n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Difcredit; lofs of credit; lofs of confidence. 

To me reproach 

Rather belongs, dijlrujl, and all difpraife. Milt. Par. Lojl. 

2. Sufpicion ; want of faith ; want of confidence in another. 

You doubt not me; nor have I fpent my blood. 

To have my faith no better underdood : 

Your foul’s above the bafenefs of dijlrujl ; 

Nothing but love could make you fo unjud. Dryd. Aureng. 
Distrustful, adj. {dijlrujl yenA full.] 

1. Apt to didrud ; fufpicious. 

Generals often harbour dljlrujlful thoughts in their 
breads. Boyle's Seraphiek Love. 

2. Not confident; diffident. 

1 he great corrupters of difeourfe have not been fo dijlrujl - 
j ! themfeives. Government of the Tcngue. 

3. Diffident of himfelf; moded ; timorous. 

D‘. iruilful fenfe with moded caution fpeaks ; ■» 

It dill looks home, and fbort excurfions makes ; 


Pope. 3 
didrudful 


Bur rattling nonfenfe in full vollies breaks. 

DistruStfullv. adv. [from dijlrujl ful.] In 

manner. 

Distr u'.tfuln ess. n.f [from dljlrujlful.] The date of 
being didrudful ; want of confidence. 

1 o DIS I b'RB. v. a [ dijlurbo , low Latin.] 

1. 1 o perplex ; todifquiet; to deprive of tranquillity. 

He that has his own troubles, and the happinefs of his 
neighbours to di/iurb him, has work enough. Collier on Envy. 

His youth with wants and hardfliips muft engage; 

^ Plots and rebellions muft dijlirb his age. ° Prior. 

2. I o confound ; to put into irregular motions. 

3- To interrupt; to hinder. 

4- To turn off frqm any diredion : with from. This is not 
ufual. 

It oft-times may fucceed, fo as perhaps 
Shall grieve him, if I fail not; and di/turb 
1 ns in mod counfels/iwi their dedin’d aim. Milt. Par. Lojl. 

1 istu R banch. n.J. [from di'iurb . ] 

1. Perplexity; interruption of tranquillity. 

J ne denomination of money concerns trade, and the alte- 
ration 0, that ncccffarily brings dijiurbance to it. Locke. 

2. Coii.iuion ; diforder. 

J n Can v f T Cy 3 varief y of com P 1 >cated ideas without 

3- Tumult - r l,ll i r cement of the Mind. 

1 umui t , violation of peace. 

1 
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This mifehief had not then befall n. 

And more that lhall be fid : innumerable 

Dijlurbanccs on cart, through female Inares. Mi It. Pa. LoJ . 

Distu'rber. n.f. [from eijlur j 1 • • rr 

1. A violater of peace; he that caufes tumults and pu ... ^n- 

orders. 

He danJs in the fight both of God and men moi 
blameable, as a ncedlefs dijlurbcr ot the peace ol ■ 
church, and an author of diffenfion. Hooker , b iv f ' 
Men that make an infult upon focicty, ought tobchum- 

' bled as dijlurbers of the publick tranquillity. Addrf. Freeholder. 

Yc great dijlurbers , who in endlefs noife. 

In blood and horror, feck unnatural joys; 

For what is all this budle, .but to diun 

Thofe thoughts with which you dare net be alone. Granv. 

2. He that injures tranquillity; he that caufes perturbation of 
mind. 

Two deep enemies. 

Foes to my red, and my fwcet fkep’s dijlurbers. 

Are they that I would have thee deal upon. Sha'cfp. R. HI. 

To Distu'rn. v.a. [dis and turn.] 1 o turn off; to turn 
afide. 

He glad was to dijlurn that furious dream 
Of war on us, that elfe had fwailow’d them. Daniel. 

Disvalua'tion. n.J. [dis and valuation.] Difgracc; diminu- 
tion of reputation. 

What can be more to the devaluation of the power of the 
Spaniard, than that eleven thoufand Englifh diould, within 
two months, have marched into the heart of his countries ? 

Bacon s War with Spain. 

To Disva'lue. v.a. [dis 2nd value.] To undervalue; to let 
a low price upon. 

Her reputation was dif valu'd 

In levity. Shakejpeare’s Meaftere for Mcafure. 

The very fame pride which prompts a man to vaunt and 
overvalue what he is, docs as forcibly incline him to contemn 
and difvalue what he has. Government of th Tongue. 

To Disve'lop. v. a. [developer, French.] To uncover. Dicl. 

Disu'nion. n.f. [dis and union.] 

1. Separation; disjunction. 

Red is mod oppofite to motion, the immediate caufe of 
difunion. Glanv. Seepf. c 7. 

Difunion of the corporeal principles, and the vital, caufeth 
death. Grew' s Cojiivl. Sac. 

Let not peace be made before the difunion of France and 
Spain. Addifon's State of the Weir. 

The drength of it will join itfelf to France, and grow the 
clofer to it by its difunion from the red. Addifon on the War. 

2. Breach of concord. 

To Disuni'te. v. a. [dis and unite.] 

1. To feparate; to divide. 

The bead they then divide, and difunite 
The ribs and limbs. Pope's Odyjfey. 

2. To part friends or allies. 

To Disuni'te. v. n. [dis and unite.] To fall afunder ; to be- 
come feparate. 

While every particular member of the publick provides 
folely for itfelf, the feveral joints of the body politick do fepa- 
rate and difunite , and fo become unable to fupport the 
whole. South's Sermons. 

Disunity, n.f. [dis 2nd unity.] A date of aClual reparation. 
Difunity is the natural property of matter, which of itfelf 
is nothing elfe but an infinite congeries of phyftcal monads. 

Move's Divine Dialogues. 

Disu'sage. n. f. [ dis and ufage. ] The gradual ccffation of 
ufe or cudom. 

They cut off prefently fuch things as might be extin- 
guifhed without danger, leaving the red to be aboliflied by 
difufage through traCt of time. Hooker , b. iv. f. 14. 

Disu'se. n.f. [dis and ufe.] 

1. Collation of ufe; deffuetude; want of pra&ice. 

1 he difufe of the tongue is the only effeClual remedy 

l hefe. Addifon's Guardian, N '. t 2. 

2 . Collation of cudom. 

. That obligation upon the lands did not preferibe, or come 
into difufe , but by fifty confeqjtive years. Arbutbmt. 

To Disu'se. v.a. [dis and ufe.] 

1. To ceafe to make ufe of. 

’Tis law, though cudom now diverts the courfe ; 

As nature's inditute is yet in force, 

Uncancell'd, tHfliugh difus'd. Dryden s Fables. 

rriam, in arms difus'd^ inverts his limbs decay’d. DrxUn 

2 . To difaccuftom. J 

He lhall his troops for fighting fields prepare, 

D fus'd to toils and triumphs of the war. 1 Dr-Hen's 

1 0 Disv o'uch v. a. [dis and vouch.] To dedroy the credit 
of; tocontradia. 1 U1C 

Every letter he hath writ hath difvo .ched another Sh„’-Au 

SXr- 1* 

01 It raided. A word not in ufe. 

She ran away alone ; 

Which when they heard, there was oot one 

Bus 
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But hafted after to be gone. 

As Ihc had been difwitted. Drayton's Nymph! d. 

Dit. n. f. [dicht, Dutch ] A ditty ; a poem ; a tune Obfolcte. 
No bird but did her (brill notes fwcetly fing; 

No fong but did contain a lovely dit. Fairy Jhtcen, h. ii. 
DITCH, n f. [bic, Saxon ; diik, Eric.] 

1. A trench cut in the ground ufually between fields. 

Some afked for manors, others for acres that lay convenient 
for them ; that he would pull down his fences, and level his 
ditches. Arbuthnot's Hi/lory of John Bull. 

Sudden the d tches fwell, the meadows fwini. Thom f on. 

2 . Any long narrow receptacle of water : ufed fometimes of a 
fmall river in contempt. 

In the great plagues there were feen, in divers ditches and 
low grounds about London, many toads that had tails three 
inches long. Bacon. 

3 The moat with which a town is furrounded. 

The dite'es , fuch as they were, were altogether dry, and 
eafy to be palled over. Knolles’s Hijlory of the Turks. 

4. Ditch is ufed, in compofmon, of any thing worthlefs, or 
thrown away into ditches. 

Poor Tom, when the foul fiend rages, eats cowdung for 
fallcts, fwallows the old rat, and the ditch-dog. Shakejpeare. 
To Ditch, v. a. [from the noun.] To make a ditch. 

I have employed my time, bolides ditching , in finifiiing my 
travels. Swift. 

Ditch-delivered, adj. [ditch and deliver.] Brought forth in 
a ditch. 

Finger of birth-ftrangled babe. 

Ditch-deliver d by a drab. Shaiefpea' t’s Macbeth. 

Di'tcher. n.f [from ditch ] One who digs ditches. 

You merit new employments daily. 

Our thatcher, ditcher, gard’ncr, baily. Swift. 

Dithyra'mbick. n.f. [dit! :yr ambus, Latin.] 

1. A fong in honour of Bacchus; in which anciently, and now 
among the Italians, the diftraftion of ebriety is imitated. 

2 . Any poem written with wildncfs and enthufiafm. 

Pindar does new words and figures roll 
Down his impetuous dithyrambick tide. Cowley. 

Ditta'nder. n.J The fame with pepperwort, which fee. 
Dx'ttany. n.f. [difiamnus, Latin.] 

Dittany hath been renowned for many ages, upon the 
account of its fovereign qualities in medicines. It is generally 
brought over dry from the Levant. , Millar. 

Virgil reports of dittany, that the wild goats eat it when 
they are (hot with darts. More's Antidote again fl Atheifm. 
Di'ttied. adj. [from ditty] Sung; adapted to mufick. 

He, with his foft pipe, and fmooth dit tied fong, 

Well knows to dill the wild winds when they roar. Milton. 
DI'TTY. n. f [debt, Dutch ] A poem to be fung ; a fong. 
Although we lay altogether afide the confideration of ditty 
or matter, the very harmony of founds being framed in due 
fort, and carried from the ear to the fpiritual faculties of our 
fouls, is, by a native puifiancc and efficacy, greatly available 
to bring to a perfect temper whatfoever is there troubled. Hook. 
Being young, I fram’d to the harp 
Many an Englilb ditty , lovely well. 

And gave the tongue a helpful ornament Sbakefp. Hen. IV. 

Strike the melodious harp, fhrill timbrels ring. 

And to the warbling lute foft ditties fing. Sandys. 

His annual wound in Lebanon, allur d 
The Syrian damfels to lament his fate. 

In am’rous ditties, all a Summer’s day. Milt. Paradife Lfi. 

Mean while the rural ditties were not mute, 

Temper’d to th’ oaten flute ; 

Rough fatyrs danc’d. Milton. 

They will be fighing and finging under thy inexorable 
windows lamentable d'ttie •, and call thee cruel. Drydcn. 
DiVA'tf; n.f. [An Arabick orTurkiff word.] 

1. The council of the Oriental princes. 

’i. Any council afiemblcd; ufed commonly in a fenfe of diflike. 
Forth ruff’d in hade the great confulting peers, 

Rais’d from the dark divan, and with like joy 
Congratulant approach’d him. Milton's Paradife Lofl, b. x. 

Swift to the queen the herald Medon ran, ^ 

Who heard the confult of the dire divan. Popes Odyjfey. 
To D 1 V.VRICATE. v.n. [dinar icat us, Latin.] To be parted 
into two ; to become bifid. 

The partitions arc drained acrofs ; and as they tend towards 
thecrud, they gradually lefl'en : one of them alfo divaricates 
into two, and another into fcveral fmall ones. 11 oodward. 
To Diva'ricate. v. a. To divide into two. 

A (lender pipe is produced forward towards the throat, 
whereinto it is at lad inferred, and is there Mvartcated, after 
the fame manner as the fpermatick vcflcls. Grew s Cofm. Sac. 
Div aric a'tion. n.f [divaricatio, Latin.] 

1. Partition into two. ,. 

Dogs, running before their maders, will dop at a divarica- 
tion of the way, ’till they fee which hand their maders will 
t2 ] ce Ray on the Creation. 

2. Divifion of opinions. 


DIV ’ 

To take away all doubt, or any probable divarication 
curfe is plainly fpecified. brown's Vulgar trrours, b vi , * 
To DIVE. v. n. [feippan, Saxon.] 1 *’ 

1. To fink voluntarily under water. 

I am not yet informed, whether when a diver diveth , having 
his eyes open, and fwimeth upon his back he fees things 1 
the air greater or lefs. I a on’s A at tool Mij ory, N-.-g 

Around our pole the fpiry dragon glides, 

And, like a winding dream, the Bears divides, 

'l iic lefs and greater ; who, by fate s decree. 

Abhor to dive beneath the Southern fca. | Dryd. Vug. Georg 
■ That the air in the blood-veilcls of livr. bodies has a coni' 
munication with the outward air, I think.)! items plain, from 
the experiments of human creatures being able to bear air of 
much greater denfity in diving, and of mucii lefs upon the tops 
of mountains, provided the changes be made gradually, dib. 

2. To go under water in fcarch of any thing 

Crocodiles defend thole pearls which lie in the lakes: the 
poor Indians are eaten up by them, when they dive for the 
pearl. Raleigh's Uijioyf thelVorll 

The knave deferves it, when he tcn.pts the main, 
Where folly fights for kings, or dives for gain. Pole’s Ejjayi. 

3. To go deep into any queftion ; doclrinc; or fcience. 

The wits that div'd mod deep, and fear'd mod high, 
Seeking man’s powers, have found hisweaknefs fuch. Domes, 
He performs all this out of his own fund, without dving 
into the arts and fciences for a fupply. Dryden. 

Whenfoever we would proceed beyond tiiofe fimple ideas, 
and dive farther into the nature of things, we fall prefcntly 
into darknefs and obfeurity. Loch. 

You fw'im a-top, and on the furface drive ; 

But to the depths of nature never dive. Blackmon, 

You (hould have div'd into my inmod thoughts. Phillips. 

4. To immerge into any bufinefs or condition. 

Sweet prince, th’ untainted vi t e of your years 
Hath not yet div’d into the world’s deceit, 

Nor can you diftinguiff. SLakefp. Rich III. 

5. To depart from obfervation 

Dive thoughts down to my foul, here Clarence comes. 

Sha. efpeare’s Ricbaid III. 
To Dive. v. a. To explore by diving. 

Then Brutus, Rome’s full martyr I mud name, 

The Curtii bravely div’d the gulph of fame. Daiham. 
Di'ver. n.f. [from dive.] 

1. One that finks voluntarily under water. 

If perfcverancc gain tile aiver’s prize, ’ 

Not evcrlading Blackmorc this denies. Pope's Drndai. 

2. One that goes under water in fcarch of treafura 

It is evident, from the relation of divers and fifliers for 
pearls, that there are many kinds of fhell-fifll which lie per- 
petually concealed in the deep, fkreened from our fight. If . ctlw . 

3. He that enters deep into knowledge or dudy. 

He would have him, as I conceive it, to be no fupcrficial 
and floating artificer ; but a diver into caufes, and into the 
myderies of proportion. IVatton s Arehitedure. 

To DIVE'RGE. v.n. [diverge, Latin.] To tend various ways 
from one point. 

Homogeneal rays, which flow from fcveral points of any 
objeft, and fall perpendicularly on any reflcfting furface, M 
afterwards diverge from fo many points. A 'avion s Oil. 

Dive'rcient. adj. [from divergens, Lat.] I ending to various 

parts from one point. , 

Di'vers. adj. [diverfus, Latin.] Several; fundry; more than 

one. It is now grown out of ufc. , 

We have divers examples in the primitive church of luen 
as, by fear, being compelled to facrihce to ftrange gods, 
repented, and kept dill the ofiice of preaching tiie^go pe^ 

The teeth breed when the child is a year and a half old: 
then they caft them, and new ones come about kven yean, 
but divers have backward tcedi comeat twenty, lome at tmny 
and forty. Bacon's Natural Hijtory , -no- 

Divers letters were (hot into the city with 1 arrows, wherein 
Solyman’s councils were revealed. An i.es > h j . J 

Divers friends thought it drange, that a white dry body 
(hould acquire a rich colour, upon the 
water. . 'ey** 

Diverse, adj. [ diverfus , Latin.] 

1. Different from another. froffl 

Four great beads came up from the fea, dtverje^^ ^ _ 

2 . a Sbrcnt from itfelf; vaiious; multiform; er 

Eloquence is a great and diverfe dung, nor did Ih l 
favour any man fo much as to be who y us lJvfcjife. 

2. In different directions. It is little ufed out m the lad dnie 
To feize his papers, Curl, was next thy care. ^ 
His papers light, fly diverfe tod m air .pc s 
Diversification, n.f. [from diverjijy.J 
1. The a ft of changing forms or qualities. 

If youconfider how varioufly fcveral things 
pounded, you will not wonder that fuc lul ,u c manner s 
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manners of diverf f cation, (hould generate differing colours. 

Boyle on Colours. 

2. Variation; variegation. 

3. Variety of forms ; multiformity. 

4. Change; alteration. 

This which is here called a change of will, is not a change 
of his will, but a change in the objeft, which feems to make 
a diverfification of the will, but indeed is the fame will diycr- 
fified. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

To Diversify, v. a. [diverffier, French.] 

j. To make different from another ; to didinguifh. 

There may be many fpecies of fpirits, as much feparated 
and diverfified one from another as the fpecies of fenfible things 
arc diftinguiflied one from another. Locke. 

Male fouls are diverfified with fo many characters, that the 
world has not variety of materials fufficicnt to furniff out their 
different inclinations. Add fin's Spectator, N°. 21 1. 

It was eafter for Homer to find proper Centime nts for Gre- 
cian generals, than for Milton to diverjify his infernal council 
with proper characters. Addfons Spectator. 

2. To make different from itfelf ; to vary ; to variegate. 

The country being diverfified between hills and dales, 
woods and plains, one place more dear, another more dark- 
lomc, it is a plcafant picture. Sidney. 

There is, in the producing of fome fpecies, a compofition 
of matter, which may be much diverfified. Bacon' s Nat. FUJI. 

Djve'rsion. n.f [from divert .] 

1. The aft of turning any thing off from its courfe. 

Cutting off the tops, and pulling off the buds, work reten- 
tion of the fap for a time, and diverfion of it to the fprouts 
that were not forward. Bacon’s Natural Hiflory. 

2 . The caufe by which any thing is turned from its proper 
courfe or tendency. 

Fortunes, honour, friends. 

Are mere diverfms from love’s proper objeft. 

Which only fs itfelf. Denham's Sophy. ' 

3. Sport; fomething that unbends the mind by turning it off 
from care. Diverfion feems to be fomething lighter than 
amufement , and lefs forcible than pleafure. 

You for thofe ends whole days in council fit. 

And the diverfion s of your youth forget. Waller . 

In the book of games and diverfms the reader’s mind may 
be fuppofed to be relaxed. Addifon’s Spectator. 

Such productions of wit and humour as expofe vice and 
folly, furnifh ufeful diverfions to readers. AddiJ'on's Freeholder. 

4. [In war.] The aft or purpofe of drawing the enemy off from 
fome defign, by threatening or attacking a diftant part. 

Diversity, n.f. [diverf itc, Fr. from diverf tas, Latin.] 

1. Difference; diffimilitude ; unlikenefs. 

Then is there in this diverf ty no contrariety. Ho-kcr, b. v. 

They cannot be divided, but they will prove oppofite; and 
not refting in a bare divcfity , quickly rife into a contrariety. 

South's Sermons. 

2. Variety. 

The diver fity of ceremonies in this kind ought not to caufe 
diflenfion in churches. Hooker , b.iv.f. n . 

1 he mod common diverfity of human conftitutions arifes 
from the folid parts, as to their different degrees of ftrength 

’ and tenfion. Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

3. Diftinft being; not identity. 

Society cannot fubfift without a diverfity of (lations ; and if 
God (hould grant every one a middle ffation, he would defeat 
the very fcheme of happinefs propofed in it. Rogers. 

Conlidering any thing as exifting, at any determined time 
and place, we compare it with itfelf exifting at another time, 
and thereon form the ideas of identity and diverfity. Locke. 

4. Variegation. 

A waving glow his bloomy beds difplay. 

Bluffing in bright diverfities of day. Pope, Et.i/lle 4 

Di'versl y. adv. [from diverfe.] 

J. In different ways; differently; varioufly. 

Our common ncccffities, and the lack we all have as well 
of ghoftly,as of earthly favours, is in each kind eafily known • 
but the gifts of God are fo diver fly bellowed, that it feldom 
appeareth what all receive: what all (land in need of feldom 
iieth hid. Hooker b v C 

Both of them do diverf y work, as they have their medium 
dtverjiy d.fpofed. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory, N°. 264 

Whether the king did permit it to favc his purfc, or to 
communicate the envy of a bufinefs, difpk-afing to his people, 
was droerfy interpreted. /W. 

Lcicefter bewrayed a defire to plant him in the queen’s 
tavour, which was diverjly interpreted by fuch as thought 

L hat u g u at r‘ Zan 0f courts to do nothin S by chance, nor 
much by affeftion. Wotton 

The univerfal matter, which Mofcs comprehended! under 
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To curb his power. Philips, 

2. In different direftions ; to different points. 

On life’s vaft ocean diverjly we fail ; 

Reafon the card, but paffion is the gale. Pope's SJf. on Mart, 
T’o DIVE'RT. v. a. [diverts, Latin ] 

1. To turn off from any direftion or courfe. 

I rather will fubjeft me to the malice 
Of a diverted blood and bloody brother. Shakfpeart. 

He finds no reafon to have his rent abated, became a 


greater part of it is diverted from his landlord. 

They diverted raillery from improper objects, and gave a 
new turn to ridicule. Addifon’s Freeholder, N\ 45 

Nothing more is requifite for producing aj! the variety of 
colours and degrees of refrangibility, than that the rays of 
light be bodies of different fizes; the lcaft ot which may 
make violet the weakeft and darkeft of the colours, and be 
more eafily diverted by refrafting furfaces from the right 
courfe ; and the reft, as they are bigger and bigger, make 
the ftrongcr and more lucid colours, blue, green, yellow, and 
red, and be more and more difficultly diverted, h-cvjton’s Opt. 

2. To draw forces to a different part. 

The kings of England would have had an abfolutc con- 
queft of Ireland, if their whole power had been employed ; 
but (till there arofe fundry occafions, which divided and di- 
verted their power fome other way. Davies on Ireland. 

3. To withdraw the mind. 

Alas, how fimple, to thefe cates compar’d, 

Was that crude apple that diverted Eve ! Milton’s Pa. Reg. 
They avoid pleafure, left they (hould have their afteftions 
tainted by any fenfuality, ahd diverted from the love of him 
who is to be the only comfort. Addifon on Italy. 

Maro’s mufe, not wholly bent 
On what is gainful, fumetimes flic divert ( 

From folid counfcl. Phillips. 

4. Toplcafc; to exhilerate. See Diversion. 

An ingenious gentleman did divert or inftruft the kingdom 
by his papers. Swift. 

5. To fubvert; to deftrov, in S ~ ah eft care. 

Frights, changes; horrouts. 

Divert and crack, rend and deracinate 

The unity and married calm of dates. Shak. Troll, and Creff. 

Dive'rter. n.f. [from the verb.] Any thing that diverts or 
alleviates. 

Angling was, after tedious fliidy, a reft to his mind, a 
chcerer of his fpirits, and a diiertcr of fadnc£s. Walton's Angle 

To DIVER ITSE. v. a. [divertifer,- French; diverto, Latin.] 
To pleafe ; to exhilerate ; to divert. A word now little 
ufed. 

Let orators inftruft, Jet them divertife , and let them move 
us, this is what is properly meant by the word fait. Dryden. 

Divf/rt isement. n.f. [divertiffiment, French. J Diverfion; 
delight ; pleafure. A word now not much in ufc. 

How fond foever men are of bad divertifement , it will prove 
mirth which ends in heavinefs. Government of the Tongue. 

Dive'rtive. adj. [from divert ] Recreative; amufivc; exhi- 
lcrating. 

.1 would not exclude the common accidents of life, nor 
even things of a pieafant and divertive nature, fo they are 
innocent, from convention. Rogers’s Sermons. 

I o DIV Iv.j ] . v . q [ devefhr , French. The Engl iff word is 
therefore more properly written devcjl. See Devest.] To 
ftrip ; to make naked. 

Then of his arms Androgcus he divefls ; 

His fword, his ffield he takes, and plumed crcfts. Denham. 

11 r S i g 3 )' phantom of temporal happinefs, of 

all that falfe luttre and ornament in which the pride, thc^paf- 
fions, and the folly of men have dreffed it up. Rogers’s Serrn 

Dive'S! ure. n.f. [from divejl.] The aft of purtin- off. 

i he divejl ure ot mortality difpenfes them from thofe labo- 
nous and avocating duties which arc here requifite to be 
per orme . Boyle's Seraphick L’Vc. 

Di vidable. adj. [from divide.] Separate; different; parted. 
A word not ufed. v 

How could communities maintain 
Peaceful commerce from dividable ffore- ? Shakcfpeare 
Dividant adj. [from divide.] Different; feparatc ' 


not in ufe. 


A word 




, - -r V'V'aKjjiciicuucin unuer 

the names of heaven and earth, is by divers diverjly under- 

William s arm 

Lould nought avail, however fam’d in war; 

Vai I arm ‘ CS lcagu ’ d > that diver fl) aflay’d 


ure r ^ winn’d brothers of one womb, 

Whofc procreation, refidcnce, and birth 

To u r lth fcvcral fortunes. Shak. Tim 

i o LHV 1 DL. v. a. [dindo, Latin ] 

1 . To part one whole into different pieces. 

Let old Timotheus yield the prize, m 2 ^‘ 

Or both divide the frown ; 

He rais’d a mortal to the (kies. 

She drew an angel down. DrvdenL O r 

ing T iru“ ,0li,lk ' “"-“W sit 

Tofeparate Mcecp ap W , fa„j a! a prtition bct JJp 
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l,et there be firmament in the midfl of the waters, and 
let it divide the waters from the waters. Gen. i. 

You muft go 

Where fens, and winds, and defarts will divide you. Dryd. 

3. To difunite by difcord. 

T here lhall five in one houfe be divided. Luke xii. 

4. To deal out ; to give in fliares. 

T hen in the midft a tearing groan did break 
T he name of Anthony : it was divided 
Between her heart and lips. Shake/. Anthony and CLopatra: 
Divide the prey into two parts, between them that took 
the war upon them, who went out to battle, and between all 
the congregation. Num xxxi. 27. 

Cham and Japhct were heads and princes over their fami- 
lies, and had a right to divide the earth by families. Locke. 
To Div i'de. v.n. To part; to funder; to break friendfnip. 
Love cools, friendfliip falls off. 

Brothers divide. Shakefp care's King Lear. 

Dividend, n.f [from divide .] A fhare ; the part allotted 
in divifion. 

Each perfon fhould adapt to himfclf his peculiar fhare, like 
other dividends. Decay of Piety : 

If on fuch petty merits you confer 
So v aft a prize, let each his portion fhare: 

Make a juft dvidend ; and, if not all. 

The greater part to Diomede will fall. Dryden's Fables. 
Dividend is the number given to b • parted or divided. 

Cocker's Arithmetic k. 

Divider, n.f [from divide.] 

1. That which parts any thing into pieces. 

According as the body moved, the divider did more and 
more enter into the divided body; fo it joined itfelf to fome 
new parts of the medium, or divided body, and did in like 
manner forfake others. Digby on the Soul. 

2. A diftributcr ; he who deals out to each his fhare. 

Who made me a judge or divide)- over you ? Lu. xii. 14. 

3. A difunitcr ; the perfon or caufe that breaks concord. 

Money, the great divider of the woild, hath, by a ftrangc 
revolution, been the great uniter of a divided people. , Swift. 

4. A particular kind of compafles. 

Divi'uual. adj. [dividuus, Latin.] Divided; fhared or par- 
ticipated in common with others. 

She fhines. 

Revolv’d on heav’n’s great axle, and her reign 
With thoufand leffer lights dividual holds. 

With thoufand thoufand ftars ! Milton's Paradife LoJl,b. vii. 
Divina'tion. n.f. [divinatio, Latin.] 

Divination is a prediction or foretelling of future things, 
which are of a fccrct and hidden nature, and cannot be 
known by any human means. Aylijfe's P arergon. 

Certain tokens they noted in birds, or in the entrails 
of beafts, or by other the like frivolous divinations. Hooker. 

Surely there is no enchantment againft Jacob, neither is 
there any divination againft Ifracl. Num. xxiii. 23. 

Tell thou thy earl his divination lies. 

And I will take it as a fwcet difgrace. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

His count’nance did imprint an awe ; 

And naturally all fouls to his did bow. 

As wands of divination downward draw, 

And point to beds where fov’reign gold doth grow. Drydcn. 
The excellency of the foul is feen by its power of divining 
in dt earns: that feveral fuch divinat ons have been made, none 
can queftion who believes the holy writings. Addijon s Spedat. 
DIVI'NE. adj. [divinus, Latin.] 

1. Partaking of the nature of God. 

Her line 

Was hero-make, half human, half divine. Drydcn. 

2 . Proceeding from God ; not natural ; not human. 

The benefit of nature’s light is not thought excluded as 
unneccflary, becaufc the neceffity of a divine light is mag- 
nified. Hooker. 

Inftruffed, you’d explore 

Divine contrivance, and a God adore. Blackmore' s Creation. 

3. Excellent in a fupreme degree. 

The divinejl and.richeft mind. 

Both by art’s purchafe and by nature’s dower, 

That ever was from hcav’n to earth confin’d. Davies. 

4. Prefageful ; divining; prefeient. 

Yet oft his heart, divine of fomething ill, 

Mifgave him ; he the fault’ring mcafurc felt. Milt. Pa.Lofl. 
Divi'ne. n.f. 

1. Aminiftcrof the gofpcl ; a prieft ; a clergyman. 

Claudio muft die to-morrow : let him be furnifhed with 
divines , and have all charitable preparation. Sh. Meaf for Meaf. 

Give Martius leave to proceed in his difcourlc ; for he 
fpoke like a divine in armour. i. aeon s HolykVar. 

A divine has nothing to fay to the wifeft congregation, 
which he may not cxprels in a manner to be underftooJ by 
the meaneft among them. Swift. 

2 . A man (killed in divinity ; a theologian. 

Th’ eternal caufe in their immortal lines 
Was taught, and poets were the firft divines. Denham. 
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To Divi'ne. v. a. [divino, Latin.] 

1. To foretell ; to foreknow ; to prefage. 

Why do’ft thou fay king Richard is depos’d? 

Dar’ft thou, thou little better thing than earth, 

Divine his downfall ? Sbakcft 

To Divi'ne. v n. 

1. To utter prognoftication., 

Then is C re far and he knit together. If I wcrc 

divine of this unity, I would not prophefy fo. 

T he prophets thereof divine for money. 

2. To feel prefages. 

If fecret powers 

Suggeft but truth to my divining thoughts, 

This pretty lad will prove our country’s blifs. Shak. H.V I. 

3. To conjecture ; to guefs. 

The belt of commentators can but guefs at his meaning; 
pone can be certain he has divined rightly. Dryd. Juv. Dean. 
He took it with a bow, and foon divin'd 
The feemir.g toy was rot for nought defign’d. Dryu. Fables. 

In change of torment would be cafe. 

Could you divine what lovers bear ; 

Even you, Prometheus, would confefs 
There is no virtue like defpair. Granville. 

Divi'nely. adv. [from d vine.] 
r . By the agency or influence of God. 

Faith, as we ufe the word, called commonly divine faith, 
has to do with no propofitions but thofc which are fuppofed to 
be divinely i n fpi red. Locke. 

This topick was very fitly and divinely made ufe of by our 
apoftle, in his conference with philofophers, and the inquifuive 
people of Athens. Bent l y’s Sermons. 

2. Excellently in the fupreme degree. 

The Grecians moft divinely have given to the active per- 
fection of men, a name exprefling both beauty and good- 
nefs. Hooker. 

She fair, divinely fair ! fit love for gods. Milt. Par. Ljl. 
Exalted Socrates ! divinely brave ! 

Injur’d he fell, and dying he forgave; 

T oo noble for revenge. Creech's Juvenal , Sat. 13. 

3. In a manner noting a deity. 

His golden horns appear’d. 

That on the forehead (hone divinely bright. 

And o’er the hanks diffus’d a yellow light. Addifon's Ila'j. 
Divi'neness. n.f. [from divine. ] 

1. Divinity; participation of the divine nature. 

Is it then impoflible to diflinguifh the divinenefs of this 
book from that which is humane? Crew's L of mil. Sac. 

2. Excellence in the fupreme degree. 

By Jupiter, an angel! or, if not. 

An earthly paragon : behold divinenefs 
No elder than a boy. Shakefpeare's Cytnbdiiu. 

Divi'ner. n. f. [from To divine. ] 

1. One that profefles divination, or the art of revealing occult 
things by fupernatural means. 

This drudge of the devil, this diviner, laid claim to me, 
called me Drouio, and fworc I was afliircd to her ; told me 
what privy marks I had about me. Shak. Comedy of Briiurs. 

Expelled his oracles, and common temples of delufion, the 
devil runs into corners, cxcrcifing meaner trumperies, and ailing 
his deceits in witches, magicians, diviners, and fuch inferior 
feducers. Brown's Vulgar Errsurs , b. vii. c. is. 

2. ConjeClurer ; gneffer. 

If he himfell be confcious of nothing he then thought on, 
he muft be a notable diviner of thoughts that can affure lam 

that he was thinking. Cl< '' 

Divi'neress. n.f [from dviner.] A prophetefs; a woman 

profefliny divination. 

The mad divinerefs had plainly writ, 

A time fliould come, hut many ages yet, 

In which finifter deftinies ordain, _ 

A dame fliould drown with all her feather d train, rj *■ 
Divi'nity. n.f. [divinite, French, from divimtas, Uttn-J 
1 . Participation of the nature and excellence ol G j 1 * 
godhead. 

As with new wine intoxicated both. 

They fwim in mirth, and fancy that they fed 
Divinity within them breeding wings, . 

Wherewith to fcorn the earth. Miltons ParadiJeLoJ, • 
When he attributes divinity to other things t a 
it is only a divinity by way of participation. 
i. God ; the Deity ; the Supreme Being ; the Laufc of caul* 

3. Ealfe god. 

Vain idols, deities that nc er before 
In Ifracl’s lands had fix’d their dire abodes, 

Beaftly divinities, and groves of Gods. 

4. Cclcftial being. . rnu M create, 

God doubt Ws can govern this 1 machine : h fubfeP , 

by more direct and cafy methods than employing ^ ^ 

vient divinities. _ J 

5. The fciencc of divine things ; theology- 
Hear him but reafon in d.vimty. 
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And, all admiring with an inward wifli. 

You would defire the king were made a prelate. Sh. H. \ 1 - 
Truft not my age. 

My reverence, calling, nor divinity. 

If this fweet lady lie not guilclefs here ... 

Under fome biting et rour. Shak. Much Ado about Nothing. 
Among hard words I number thofc which arc peculiar to 
divinity, as it is a fcience. ^ J 

6. Something fupernatural. 

They fay there is divinity in odd numbers, cither in nati- 
vity, chance, or death. Shakefp. Merry Fi. es of ll indjor 
DIVISIBLE, adj. [diviftbilis, Latin.] Capable ot being divided 
into parts; difccrptible ; leparabic. 

When we frame in our minds any notion of matter, we 
conceive nothing elfe but extcnlion and bulk, which is impe- 
netrable, or diviftble and pa (live. Bentley's Sermons. 

Divisibility, n.f. [divfbilite, French. ] Thequal.ty ot ad- 
mitting divifion or reparation of parts. 

The moft palpable abfurdities will prefs the afferters of 
infinite divifibihty. Glams. Se.pj. c. 7. 

This will eafily appear to any one, who will let his 
thoughts loofe in the vail expanfion of (pace, or divifibihty of 

matter. _ , r| Locke ' 

Divi'sibleness. n.f. [from diviftble.] Divifibihty. 

Naturalifts difagree about the origin of motion, and the 
indefinite divijtblenefs of matter. Boyle. 

Divi'sion. n.f [divifo, Latin.] 

1. The a£l of dividing any thing into parts. 

Thou madeft the fpirit of the firmament, and commanded 
it to part afunder, and to make a divifion betwixt the waters. 

2 Ejdr. vi. 4 1. 

The ftate of being divided. 

That by which any thing is kept apart ; partition. 

The part which is feparated fiom the reft by dividing. 

If we look into communities and divifions of men, we ob- 
ferve that the difcrcet man, not the witty, guides the conver- 
sion. Addifon's Spectator, N . 225. 

5. Difunion; difcord; difference. 

There was a div fun among the people, becaufe of 
him. Jo vii. 43 - 

As to our divifions with the Romanifts, were our diffe- 
rences the produCt of heat, they would, like fmall clefts in the 
ground, want but a cool feafon to cement them. Dec. of Piety. 

6. Parts into which a difeourfe is diftributed. 

In the divifions I have made, I have endeavoured, the bed 
I could, to govern myfelf by the diverfity of matter. La ke. 

Exprcfs the heads of your divifions in as few and clear 
words as you can, otherwife I never can be able to retain 
them. 

7. Space between the notes of mufick, or parts of 
compofure ; juft time 

Thy tongue 

Makes Wefth as fweet as ditties highly penn’d, 

Sung by a fair queen, in a Summer’s bower. 

With raviflung divifion to her lute. Shakefpeare's HenryTV. 
Our tongue will run divifions in a tune, not miffing a note, 
even when our thoughts are totally engaged elfewhere. Glanv. 
Diftinclion. 

I will put a divifion between my people and thy people. Ex. 

9. [In arithmetick.j The reparation or parting of any number 
or quantity given, into any parts afligned. Cocker's Arithmetick. 

10. Subdivision; diftinclion of the general into (pecies. 

The king-becoming graces, 

I have no rclifli of them ; but abound 
In the divifion of each feveral crime. 

Ailing it many ways. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Divi'sor. n.f [ divifo’, Latin. ] The number given, by 
which the dividend is divided ; the number which Iheweth 
how many parts the dividend is to be divided into. 
DIVOTICE. n.f. [divorce, Fr. from divert ium, Latin.] The 
legal reparation of hufband and wife. 

Divorce is a lawful reparation of hufband and wife, made 
before a competent judge, on due cognizance had of the 
caufe, and fufficient proof made thereof. AjliJfe's Parergon. 
To reftore the king. 

He counfcls a divorce , a lofs of her. 

That like a jewel has hung twenty years 
About his neck, yet never loft hqr luftre. Shak. Hen. VIII. 
He had in his eye the divorce which had paflt-d betwixt the 
emperor and Scribonia. Dryden's Dedicat. to the /. En . 

7 . Separation ; difunion. 

Such motions may occafion a farther alienation of mind, 
and divorce of affections in her, from my religion. K. Charles. 

Tlicfc things, to be a baftard, and to be born out of law- 
ful wedlock, arc convertible the one with the other ; and ’tis 
hard to make divorce between thofe things that are fo hear in 
nature to each other, as being convertible terms. Ay'.iffes Par . 

3. 1 he fentcnce by which a marriage isdiflblvcd. 

4. 1 he caufe of any penal reparation. 

Go with me, like good angels, to my end ; 

And as the long divorce of ftecl falls on me, 

Make of your prayers one fweet facrifice. 


Swift. 

mufical 
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And lift my foul to heav’n. Shakefpeare's Henry VUL 

To Divorce, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1 To feparate a hulband or wife from the other. 

2. To force afunder ; to feparate by violence. 

Were it confonant unto reafon to divorce theft. >.w 
fences, the former of which doth {hew how the latter is re- 
{trained, and not marking the former, to conclude by the 

latter of them? L n ' . S ' 

The continent and live ifland were continued together, 

within mens remembrance, by a draw-bridge ; but is now 
divorced by the downfalien cliffs. Carew s Survey of Connval. 

So feem’d her youthful foul not eas'ly fore d, 

Or from Co fair, fo fweet a feat divorc’d. IV alter. 

9. To feparate from another. 

If thou wer’t not glad, 

I would divorce me from thy mother’s tomb, 

Sepulch’ring an adultrefs Shakefpeare's King Lear 

If fo be it were poffible, that all other ornaments ot mine 
mi<rht be had in their full perfection, neverthelefs the mind, 
that fhould poffefs them divorced from piety, could b el nit a 
fpeClacle of commifcration. Hooker. 

4. To take away. 

I dare not make myfelf fo guilty. 

To give up willingly that noble title 
Your mafter wed me to : nothing but death 
Shall e’er divorce my dignities. Shakefpea> c s Henry V III. 

Divorcement, n.f. [ rom divorce.] Divorce; reparation o. 

marriage. , ..... 

Write her a bill of divorcement, and give it in her hand, 
and fend her out of his houfe. Deutr. xxiv. 1 . 

Divo'rcer. n.f. [from divorce ] The perfon or caulb which 
produces divorce or reparation. 

Death is the violent clhanger of acquaintance, the eternal 
divorcer of marriage. DrummmuCs Cypr. Grove. 

Diure'tick. adj. Having c .c power to provoke 

urine. 

Diureticks are decoclions, emulfions, and oils of emollient 
vegetables, that relax the urinary pad ages : fuch as relax 
ought to be tried before fuch as lorcc and ftimulate. 
Thofe emollients ought to he taken in open air, to hinder 
them from perfpiring, and on empty ftom.tchs. Arbuthnot. 
DIU'RNAL. adj. [diurnus, Latin.] 

1. Relating to the day. 

We obferve in a day, which is a ftiort year, the greateft 
heat about two in the afternoon, when the fun is part the 
meridian, which is the diurnal folftice, and the fame is evi- 
dent from the thermometer. . Broivn’s T ulgar Err ours, b. iv. 

Think, ere this diurnal ftar 
Leave cold the night, how we his gather’d beams 
Reflc&ed, may with matter fere foment. Milt. Par. Lojl. 

2 . Conftituting the day. 

Why docs he order the diurnal hours 
To leave earth’s other part, and rife in our’s ? Prior. 

3. Performed in a day ; daily; quotidian. 

The prime orb; 

Incredible how fwift, had thither rowl’d 
Diurnal. Milton s Paradi e Lcfl, b. iv. /. 59 4.. 

The diurnal and annual revolution of the fun have been, 
from the beginning of nature, conftant, regular, and univer- 
fally obfervable by all mankind. Locke. 

Diu'rna i.. n.f. [diurnal, French.] A journal; a day-book. 
Diurnallv. adv. [from diurnal.] Daily; everyday. 

As we make the enquiries, we fhn\\ diurn, illy communicate 
them to the publick. Tatlcr, N°. 56. 

Diu-j u'rnit v. n.f. [diuturnitas, Latin ] Length of duration. 
Such a coming, as it might be faid, that that generation 
fhould not pafs ’till it was fulfilled, they needed not fuppofc 
of fuch diutur'nity. Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b. vii. c. 10. 
To DIVU'LGK. v. a. [diw/igo, Latin.] 

1. To pubhfli ; to make publick; to reveal to tlfc world. 

Men are better contented to have tttcir commendations 
fuppreflcd than the contrary much divulged. Ho kcr, Dedicat. 

1 will pluck the veil of modefty from tire fo feeming miftrefs 
Page, and divulge Page himlelf for a fecurc and wilful Actcon. 

Shake feme's Merry IVives of JVindfor. 
Thefe anfwers in the fiient night receiv’d. 

The king himfelf divulg'd, the land believ’d. Dryden's JEn. 
You are deprived of the right over your own fentiments, 
of the privilege of every human creature, to divulge or con- 
ceal them. p 0 p e% 

The cabinets of the fick, and the clofets of the dead, have 
been ranfacked to publilh our private letters, and divulge to 
all mankind the moft fecret fentiments of friendfliip. Pope. 

2. To proclaim. 

This is true glory and renown, when God 
I.ooking on th’ earth, with approbation, marks 
The juft man, and divulges him through hcav’n 
To all his angels, w ho with true applaufc 
Recount his praifes. Milton's Paradie Lofl, b iii. 

Dt vuLcer. n.f [from divulge. ] A publilher /one that' ex- 
pofes to publick view. 




I think 
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I think not any thing in my letters could tend fo much to 
my reproach, as the odious divulging of them did to the in- 
famy of the dividgers. King Charles. 

Divu't.sion. n . J . [(tivulfoy Latin.] The aft of plucking awry. 
Ariftotle, in his Ethicks, takes up the conceit of the beaver, 
and the divulfwi of his te hides. Brown's Vulgar Erreurs , b. i. 
To Dl'zEN. v. a. [This '.ord feems corrupted from dight. J 
To drefs ; to deck ; to rig out. A low word. 

Y our lady ill ip lifts up the faih to be fecn ; 

For ft! re I had dizen'd you out like a queen. Swift. 

Di'/.zard. 7i. J . [from dizzy.] A blockhead ; a fool. Die.!. 
Di'zziness. 77 . f . [from dizzy .] Giddinds ; whirl in the head. 
Fixed ferioufnefs heats the brain in fomc to dillraction, 
and caufeth an aching and dizzinefs in founder heads. Clanv. 
Di'ZZY. adj. [oij-i, oij-ij, Saxon, j 

i. Giddy; vertiginous; having in the head the fenfation of 
turning round. 

All on a fudden mifcrablc pain 
Surpriz’d thee, dim thine eves, and dizzy fwam 
In darknefs. Milton's Paradifc Lojl, b . ii. /. 753. 

2 Cauftng giddinefs. 

How fearful 

And dizzy ’tis to call one’s eyes fo low ! 

I he crows and choughs that wing the midway air. 

Shew fcarce fo grofs as beetles. Shake]}. Kisig Lear. 

3. Giddy ; thoughtlefs. 

What followers, what retinue can’ll thou gain ? 

Or at thy heels the dizzy multitude. 

Longer than thou can’ll feed them on thy coll ? Milton. 
To Di'zzy. v. a. [from the adjedive.J To whirl round; to 
make giddy. 

Not the dreadful fpout. 

Which Ihipmen do the hurricano call, 

Shall dizzy with more clamour Neptune’s car 
In his defeent, than lhall my prompted fword 
Falling on Diomede. Shake] }. Troi/us a /id Crejfida. 

ToDO. D.fl. preter .did-, part. palf. done. [non, Sax. doers, Dut.J 

1. 'Fo pradtife or act any thing good or bad. 

Thou hall done evil above all that were before thee. 1 Kings. 
Flee evil, aud do good. Pfalms. 

2. To perform ; to atchievc. 

They help, who hurt fo fmall ; 

And he hath nothing done, that doth not all. Daniel's C.JVar. 

Learn to live well, that thou may’it die fo too ; 

To live and die is all we have to do. Denham. 

What is the reafon a man’s arm won’t fmile and frown, 
and do all the intelledlual pollures of the countenance ? Collier. 

3. To execute ; to difeharge. 

May one, that is a herald and a prince, 

Do a fair mefiage to his kingly ears ? Shah. Trail, and Crejf. 
Pindarus is come 

To do you falutation from his mailer. Shakefp. Jul. Cetfar. 

4. 'Fo caufe. 

A fatal plague which many did to dye. Spenfer. 

Nought can quench mine inly flaming fide. 

Nor fea of liquor cold, nor lake of mire, 

Nothing but death can do me to refpire. Fairy Q/ecn, b. ii. 

5. To tranfadl. 

The thing was not done in a corner. Ails xxvi. 2 <5. 

6. To produce any effetSl to another. 

If he did not care whether he had their love or no, he 
waved indifferently ’twixt doing them neither good nor harm. 

Shakcfpcare' s Corio/anus. 
Thou hall, Seballian, done good feature lhame. Shakefp. 
If there be any good thing to be done. 

That may to thee do cafe, and grace to me, 

Speak to me. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

’Tis true, I did fo ; nor was it in vain : 

She did me right, and fatisfy’d my vengeance. Rowe. 

You do her too much honour: Ihe hath neither fenfe noi 
tallc, if Ihe dare refufe you. Swift. 

To have recourfv. .0; to practife as the lall effort, commonly 
in the form of a paflionate interrogation. 

What will ye do in the end thereof? Jer. v. 8f. 

8. To perform for the benefit of another. 

I know what God will do for me. Sa. xxii. 3. 

Acb of mercy done to the poor, lhall then be accepted, 
and rewarded, as done to our Saviour himfelf. Atterb. Serm.ns. 
y. To exert ; to put forth. 

Do thy diligence, to come Ihortly unto me. 2 77///. iv. 9. 
10. To manage by way of intercourfe or dealing ; to havebuli- 
nefs ; to deal. 

No man, who hath to do with the king, will think himfelf 
fafe, unlcfs you be his good angel, and guide him. Bacon. 

I have been deterred by an indifpofuion from having much 
to do with fleams of fo dangerous a nature. Boyle. 

What had I to do with kings and courts ? 

My humble lot had call me far beneath them. Rowe. 
j 1. To gain a point ; to effect by influence. 

It is much, that a jell with a fad brow will do with a fellow 
that never had the ache in his Ihouldcrs. Shakefp. Henry I V . 
His queen, notwithllanding flic had prefented him with 
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divers children, and with a crown alfo, though he would 
acknowledge it, could do nothing with him. Bacon's H Vn 
. Fo make any thing what it is not. ’ 


Off with the crown, and with the crown his head- 
And whilll we breathe take him to do him dead. Sbff'vs 

13. To finilh ; to end. ’ 

As for this mercy. 

Which he intends for Lear and for Cordelia, 

The battle done, and they within our power. 

Shall never fee his pardon* Shakefpeare’s King Lear 

Go on to the reading of fome part of the New TeftamenL 
not carelefly, or in hallc, as if you had a mind to have,*! 
but attentively, as to be able to give fome account of whar 
you have read. jyfr* 

Gigantick hinds, as foon as work was done, 

1 o their huge pots of boiling pulfe would run. Dryder. 

14. Fo conclude; to fettle. 

When all is done , there is no man can ferve his own intcreft 
better than by ferving God. Tillotfon’s Serum 

15. To put. 

Why, Warwick, who Ihould do the duke to death ? Shak. 

The lord Aubrey Vere, 

W'as done to death ? Shakefpeare's Henry VI. p. jjj. 

16. This phrafe, what to do with, fignifies how to bellow 
what ufe to make of; what courfc to take; how to employ- 
which way to get rid of. 

Men arc many times brought to that extremity, that if it 
were not for God, they would not know what to do with them- 
fclves, or how to enjoy thcmfclves for one hour. Tdlotfm. 

To Do. v. n. 

1. To afl or behave in any manner well or ill. 

Unto this day they do after the former manners : they fear 
not the Lord, neither do they after the law and commandment 
which the Lord commanded the children of Jacob. 2 Kings. 

As every prince Ihould govern as he would defire to be go- 
verned, fo every fubjecl ought to obey as he would defire to 
be obeyed, according to the maxim ol doing as we would be 
done by. “ Temple. 

2. To make an end ; to conclude. 

You may ramble a whole day, and every moment difeover 
fomething new ; but when you have done, you will have but 
a confufed notion of the place. Spectator, N°. 47. 

3. To ceafe to be concerned with ; to ceafe to care about; to 
defill from notice or practice. 

No men would make ufe of difunited parties to dellroyone 
body, unlcfs they were furc to mailer them when they had 
done with them. Stillingf eel's Def of Difc. on Rom. Idol. 

I have done with Chaucer, when I have anl'wered fome ob- 
jections. Dryden's Fables , Pnf 

YVc have not yet done with affenting to propofitions at lirft 
hearing, and underftanding their terms. Locke. 

Having done with fuch amufements, we give up what we 
cannot difown. Pope. 

4. To fare ; to be with regard to ficknefs or health. 

Good woman, how do'jl thou? 

The better that it plcafes your good worlhip to alk. Shot. 

5. To fuccecd ; to fulfil a purpole. 

Come, ’tis no matter; we lhall do without him. Addifen. 
You would do well to prefer a bill againll all kings and 
parliaments fince the conquell ; and, if that won’t do, chal- 
lenge the crown. Collier on Duelling. 

6. To Do is ufed for any verb to fave the repetition of the word; 
as, I Jhall cimc, but if I do not, go away ; that is, if 1 come 
not. 

Thus painters Cupid paint, thus poets do 
A naked god, blind, youn?, with arrows two. Sidney : 

I f any thing in the world deferve our ferious ftudy and con- 
fidcration, thofe principles of religion do. Tdlotfon’s Sermons. 

Take all things which relax the veins; for what does lo, 
prevents too vigorous a motion through the arteries. Arbutlm. 

7. Do is a word of vehement command, orearnelt requell; as, 
help me, do ; wake hafie, do. 

If thou hall loft thy land, do not alfo lofe thy conftancy ; 
and if thou mull die a litt’e fooner, yet d> not die impa- 
tiently. Taylor’s Rule of living holy. 

I am enfnared ; 

Heaven’s birdlime wraps me round, and glues my wings: 
— Lcole me. — I will free thee. 

— Do, and I’ll be thy (lave. Dryden's King Arthur- 

8. To Do is put before verbs fomrtimes expletive!)'; as, 1 0 

love, or, I love ; / did love, or, 1 loved. , 

The Turks do acknowledge God the father, creator 
heaven and earth, being the firft perfon in the 1 rinity, t oug 
they deny the reft. Bacon's Holy Tor. 

This juft reproach their virtue does excite ; - 

They ftand, they join, they thicken to the fight. Dry . 

Expletives their feeble aid do join. ; 

9. Sometimes emphatically ; as, / do hate him, but will no wr- g 

him. 

Perdition catch my foul 

But I do love thee ; and when I love thee not, n.iJb, 
Chaos is come again. 
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10. Sometimes by way of oppofiticn ; as, / did love him , but font 
him now. 

To Doat. v. n. See To Dote. 

DO'CIBLE. ad] . [ docilis , Latin ] Tra&able; docile; eafy 
to be taught. 

The Afinine fcaftof foW-thiftles and brambles is commonly 
fet before them, as all the food and entertainment of their 
tendered and moft docible age. Milton. 

Do'cibleness. n.f [from doable."] Tcachablenefs ; docility; 
readinefs to learn. 

I might enlarge in commendation of the noble hound, as 
alfo of the dociblenefs of dogs in general. JValton's Angler. 

DO'CILE. adj. [ docilis , Latin.] 

1. Teachable; eafily inftrudfed ; tractable. 

Dogs foon grow accuftomed to whatever they afe taught, 
and, being docile and tractable, are very ufeful. Ellis's V.yage. 

2. YVith to before the thing taught. 

Soon docile to the fecret acts of ill, 

With fmiles I could betray, with temper kill. Prior. 

DoCi'j.ity. n.f. [docilitr, French, from docilitas, Lat.] Aptnefs 
to he taught ; rcadinefs to learn. 

All the perfection they allowed his underftanding was apt- 
nefs and docility, and all that they attributed to his will was a 
poffibility to be virtuous South’s Sermons. 

What is more admirable than the fitnefs of every creature 
for ufe? The docility of an elephant, and the infitiency of 
a camel for travelling in defarts ? Crew’s Cofrn. Sac. 

Dock. n.f. [bocca, Saxon.] 

The cup of the flower confifts of fix leaves, three large, 
and red ; the other three leiler, and green : in the middle of 
the cup arc placed fix ftamina. 'I he three outer fmall leaves 
of the cup fall away, when ripe ; but the three inner large 
leaves join together, and form a triangular covering, in the 
middle of which are contained three Ihining cornered feeds. 
'I he fpecies are feventcen, ten of which grow wild, feveral 
of them being ufed in medicine; and the fort called the orien- 
tal burdock, is faid to be the true rhubarb. Millar. 

Nothing teems 

But hateful docks, rough thiftles, kcckfies, burs, 

Lofing both beauty and utility. Shakefp care's Henry V. 

My love for gentle Dermot faftcr grows 
Than yon tall dock that rifes to thy nofe : 

Cut down the dock, ’twill fprout again ; but know 
Love rooted out, again will never grow. Szvifi. 

DOCK. n.f. I he (lump of the tail, which remains after 
docking. 

M he tail of a great rhinoceros is not well deferibed by Bon- 
tius. The dock is about half an inch thick, and two inches 
broad, like an apothecary’s fpatula. Crew’s Mufaum. 

Dock, ti.f [As fome imagine of Zoxud.] A place where water 
is let in or out at pleafure, where (hips are built or laid up. 

There are docks for their gallies and men of war, moft of 
them full ; as well as work-houfes for all iand and naval pre- 
partitions. jJddjfon on Italy. 

7 o Dock. v. a. [from doth, a tail ] 

1. To cut off a tail. 

2. To cut any thing Ihort. 

One or two ftood conftant centry, who docked all favours 
handed down ; and fpread a huge invifiblc net between the 
prince and fubjcct, through which nothing of value could 
P a C s - _ Swift 's Exami/ier, N°. 1 g. 

*■ lo cut oft a reckoning; to cut off an entail. 

4. To lay the Ihip in a dock. 

Do'CKET. n.f. A direction tied upon goods; a fummarvof a 
larger writing. lYn 

DOCTOR, n.f. [doctor, Latin.] 

1 . One that has taken the higheft degree in the faculties of divi- 

nity, law, or phyfick. In fonie univerfities they have doctors 
0 J? 1 , . , . ‘J 8 or 'ginal import it means a man fo well 

\ cried in his faculty, as to be qualified to teach it. 

No woman had it, but a civil dot! or. 

Who did refufe three thoufand ducats of me, 

And beggd the ring. Shakefpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
hen hood there up one in the council, a pharifee, named 
vjamaliel, a dofior of laws. Ath\ a 

2. A man (killed in any profeflion. ° 

n f “ btic d tlon fcrip turcs made their pride, 

Oafuifts, like cocks, ftruck out each other’s eyes. Denham 
tach profelyte would vote his doctor bed, 

0 A If abf ° lllte cxc * ufion t0 the reft. Dry, l Hind and Panth. 

S- • * pnvucian ; one who undertakes the cure of difeafes. 

By medcine life may be prolong’d, yet death 
\ dl faze the donor too. Shakejpeare's Cymbeline. 

Mow does your patient, doP.or f 
. ot f° ^ lc * c ’ my lord. 

As Ihe is troubl'd with thick coming fancies. Shakefp. Macb. 

hand wiiehT n °V a r kC th ° fe med * cines thf doctor's 
, ch they will from a nurfe or mother. Gov. of Tongue 

1 o pothecar.es let thc learn ’d preferibe, 1 & 

T , mcn f’ay die without a double bribe : 

wl j k bu V J n der thcir fuperiors, kill, 

V 0L 1 en ^fiat's firft have fign'd thc bloody bill. Dryden 
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He that can cure by recreation, and make pleafure thc Ve- 
hicle of health, is a doftor at it in go d earncll. Collier . 

In truth, nine parts in ten of thofe who recovered, owed 
their lives to thc llrength of nature and a good conftitution, 
while fuch a one happened to be the dciler. Stvijt. 

4. Any able or learned man. 

The fimpleft perfon, that can but apprehend and fpeak 
fenfe, is as much judge of it as the* greateft defior in the 
fchool. Rigby of Eodies. 

To Dc'ctor. v. a. [froih the noun.] Td phyfick; to cure; 
to treat with medicines. A low word. 

Do'ctoral. adj. [dot! oralis, Latin.] Relating td thc degree 
of a doilor. 

Do'ctorax-ly. adv. [from d-.P.-raK] In mdnner of a doctor. 

Thc phyficiahs reforted t" him to touch his pulfe, and con- 
fider of his difeafe do fi orally at their departure. Hakewill. 

Do'ctorship. n.f. [from cioflor.] The rank of a doctor. 

From a fcholar he became a fellow, and then the prefident 
of the college; after he had received all the graces and degrees; 
the proiSlotlhip and the doflorfldp, that could be obtained 
there. Clarendon. 

Doctri'n AL. adj. [ doSlrina, Latin.] 

1. Containing doctrine, or fomething formally taught. 

T he verfc naturally affords us thc doctrinal propofition, 
which lhall be our fubjcdl. South's Sermons. 

Not fuch as aflent to every word in Scripture, can be faid 
in doflrina/s to deny Chrift. South's Sermons. 

2. Pertaining to the a£t or means of teaching. 

To this end the word of God no otherwife ferveth, than 
only in the nature of a dofirinal inftrument. Hooker , b. v. 

What fpecial property or quality is that, which, being no 
where found but in fermons, rriaketh them tffedlur.l to fave 
fouls, and Icavcth all other doctrinal means befides deftitute of 
vital efficacy. Hooker, b. v. fzi. 

Doctri’n ally. adv. [from doflslne. ] In the form of doc- 
trine; pofitively; as neceflary to beheld. 

Scripture accommodates itfclf to common opinions, and em- 
ploys thc ufual forms of fpeech, without delivering any thing 
doSlrinally concerning thefc points. Ray on the Creation. 

Do'ctrjne. n.f. [doclrina, Latin ] 

1. The principles orpofitions of any fc£t or mailer; that which 
is taught. 

7 o make new articles of faith and doflrine , no man think- 
eth it lawful : new laws of government, what church or com- 
monwealth is there which maketh not either at one time or 
ot ^ r ? Fl oker, b. iii. f 10. 

le arc the fons of clergy, who bring all their doiirines 
fairly to thc light, and invite men with freedom to examine 
tbe ™* , _ Atterburfi Sermons. 

I hat great principle in natural philofophy is the do, Grille of 
gravitation, or mutual tendency of all bodies toward each 

°‘ her - LVatts's Improvement of the Mind. 

2. The adl of teaching. 

He faid unto them in his doctrine. Mark iv. 2. 

Document, n. f [documentum, Latin.] 

1. Precept; inllrudlion ; diredlion. 

It is a moll neceflary inftruction and document for them, 
that as her majefty made them difpenfatofs of her favour, fo 
it hehoveth them to (hew thcmfclves equal diftributers. Bacon. 

Learners (hculd not be too much croudcd with a heap or 
multitude of documents or ideas at one time. IVatts. 

2. Precept in an ill fenfe; a precept infolently authouitative 
magillerially dogmatical, folemnly trifling. 

Gentle infinuations pierce, as oil is the moft penetrating 
of all liquors ; but in niagifterial documents men think them- 
felvcs attacked, and (land upon their guard. Govern. ofTon -ue. 

It is not unjiccellary to digeft the documnits of cracking 

nrvnnVR 10 T ? cla(lcs - „ Ha>r - Confutation?. 

DODDER, n.f [tout. ren, to flioot up, Dutch. Skinner.) 

Dodder is a Angular plant : when it firft flioots from the 
feed it has little roots, which pierce the earth near the roots 
of other plants; but thc capillaments of which it is formed 
foon after clinging about thefe plants, the roots wither away’ 
from this time it propagates itfelf along thc (talks of the 
plant, entangling itlelf about them in a very complicated 
manner. It has no leaves, but confifts of fuch capillamenVs or 
ftalks, as are brown.lh with a caft of red, which run to -reat 
lengths. I hey have at certain diltanccs tubercles, which fix 
them fall down to the plant, and by means of which th-y 
abforb the juices deft.ncd for its nouriftiment. The flowers 
Hand in a kind of little round clufters on thc ftalks, are fmall 

a! I rcd,fl V c ° l0Ur ’ of the bcll-falhioned kind 

jmd deeply divided into four or five fegments at thc edve- 
The flower ,s fucceeded by a roundiflf fruit with three or 
four ridges, that give ,t a trigonal or tetragonal form thN 
has only one cavity. The feeds are numerous : thefe Si UI I„ 
the ground, and produce young plants. I ? 

Doddered, adj. [from dodder] Overgrown with A n U 

covered with fupercrefcent plants. Wlth dodder. 

n j i . J NeH . r the hcanh a L'vrol grew, 

Wh °!f bou & hs encompafs round 

7 he houlhdd gods, and lhade the holy ground. D n d. /En 

" ‘The 
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DOF 

The pcafants were enjoin’d 

Sere-wood, and firs, and dodder d oaks to find. Dryd. Fables. 
Dode'cagon. n.f. and * ] A figure of twche 

Tides. ... 

Dodecatemo'rion. n.f [J*Wlnf<«eio».] The twelfth part. 
’Tis dodecatemorion thus defcrib’d : 

Thrice ten degrees, which every fign contains. 

Let twelve exhauft, that not one part remains ; 

It follows (freight, that every twelfth confines 
Two whole, and one half portion of the figns. Crtedh 
To Dodge, v.n. [probably corrupted from dog-, to fhift and 
play fly tricks like a dog.] 

1 . To ufe craft ; to deal with tergi verfation ; to play mean tricks ; 

to ufe low fhifts. , 

If in good offices and due retributions we may not be 
pinching and niggardly, it argues an earthly and ignoble 
mind, where we have apparently wronged, to higgle and dodge 
in tte amends. Hall's Contemplation. 

The confideration fhould make men grow weary of dodg- 
ing and fliewing tricks with God. “ out 

2. To fhift place as another approaches. 

For he had, any time this ten years full. 

Dodg'd with him betwixt Cambridge and the Bull. Milton. 

3. To play fall and loofe ; to raife expectations and difappoint 

You know my paffion for Martha, and what a dance fhe 
' has led me : fhe dodged with me above thirty years. Add, Jon. 
The chaffering with diffenters, and dodging about this or 
t’other ceremony, is but like opening a few wickets, and 


H.vji. 


L U Lliwi VGl v***v*»y ^ | u/ • . 

leaving them a-jar, by which no more than one can get^m * 

«l time* ^ 

Do'dkin. n.f. [duytlen, Dutch.] A doitkin or little doit; a ^ 

contemptuous name for a low coin. , 

I would not buy them for a dodktn. Ldy s Gram, conjirued. 

Do'dman. n. f. The name of a fifh. 

Thofe that caft their fhell are the lobfter, the crab, the 
crawfifh, the hodmandod or detlman , and the tortoife. Bacon. 
Doe. n.f [ba, Saxon; daa, Danifli ] Afhe-decr; the female 

of a buck. , , , ... 

Then but forbear your food a little while. 

While, like a doe , I go to find my fawn. 

And give it food. Skakcfpeares As you like it. 

Bucks have horns, does none. Bacon s Aatural Hijtory. 

The fearful doe ( 

And flying flag amid’fl the greyhounds go. Dry dens Virgil. 
Doe. n.f. [from To do.] A feat; what one has to do; what 
one can perform. 

No fooner he does peep into .. 

The world, but he has done his doe. Hudibras.p. 11. cant. 3. 
Do'er. n.f [from To do.] One that does any thing good or 

bad ' So foul a thing, O ! thou Injuflicc art. 

That tort’ reft both the doer and diftreft. Daniel's Civ. War. 

It may be indeed a publick crime, or a national milchief; 
vet it is but a private aft, and the doer of it may chance to 
pay his head for his preemption. South s Sermons. 

2 A Sith thus far we have proceeded in opening the things that 

have been done, let not the principal doers themfclves ^for- 
gotten. * 

3 ^ThenTave they mod commonly one, who judgeth the 
prize to the beft doer, of which they are no lefs glad than great 

princes are of triumphs. 

. An aflivc, or bufy, or valiant perfon. 

Fear not, my lord, we will not ftand to prate ; 

Talkers are no good doers: be affur’d, 

We *0 to ufe our hands, and not our tongues. Shak. A. 111. 
Thcv are great fpeakers, but fmall deers ; greater in fhe w 
thaT indeed g ? KnolWs Hijlory of the Turks. 

c. One that habitually performs or pradifes. 

5 Be doers of the word, and not hearers only. Comm. 

In this we fhew ourfelves weak, and unapt to be doers of 
his will, in that we take upon us to bc ^ 

wild 'm. he ^ r f on f rom do for doth. „ 

Though lending to foreigners, upon ufe, doth not at all 
alter the "balance of trade between thofe countries, yet it doe 
alter the exchange between thofe countries. Lockc. 

To Doff. v. a. [from do off.] 

I. To put off drefs. „ 

You have deceiv d our truft. 

And made us doff our eafy robes of peace, ^ jy 

Nature, in awe to him. 

Had doff'd her gaudy trim, . 

With her great mafter fo to fympathize. 

That judge is hot, and doffs his gown ; 

O’er night was bowfy : 

So many rubs appear, the time is gone „ c , 

For hearing, and the tadious to g«s on. Dryi.Jm.Sa 


DOG 

Alcides doffs the lion's tawny hide. 

2. To drip. 

Why art thou troubled, Herod ? What vain fear 
Thy blood-revolving bread doth move ? 

Heaven’s king, who doffs himfelf our flefh to wear, 

Comes not to rule in wrath, but ferve in love. Crajhaw. 

3. To put away ; to get rid of. 

Your eye in Scotland 

Would create foldiers, and make women fight, 

To doff their dire diftreffes. Sh.ikejpeare's Macbeth. 

4. To fhilt off; to delay; to refer to another time. 

Every day thou dofft'Jl me with fome device, Iago; and 
rather keep’ll from me all conveniency, than fupplielt me 
with the leaft advantage of hope. Shakcfpeares Utbellc. 

Away, I will not have to do W'ith you. • 

• — Can’lt thou fo doff me ? Shakef Much Ado about Nothing. 

5. This word is in all its fenfes obfolece, and fcarcely ufed except 
by rufticks. 

DOG- n.f [ dogghe , Dutch.] 

I. A domeftick animal remarkably various in his fpecies; com- 
priling the maftiff, the fpaniel, the buldog, the greyhound, 
the hound, the terrier, the cur, with many others. '1 he 
larger fort are ufed as a guard ; the lefs for fports. 

Such fmiling rogues as thefe footli every paffion : 

Renege, affirm, and turn their halcyon beaks 
With ev’ry gale and vary of their mailers. 

As knowing nought, like dogs, but follov.'ing. Shal.K.Ltar. 
Why Qiould we not think a watch arid piilol as diftincl 
fpecies one from another, as a horfe and a dog. Locke. 
The clamour roars of men and boys, and dogs , 

Eic the Toft fearful people, to the flood 
Commit their woolly lidcs. Thomfon s Spring, 1 . 375. 

.. A conftellation called Sirius, or Canicula, riling and letting 
with the lun during the canicular days, or dog days. 

Among the fouthern conllcllations two there are who bear 
the name of the dog ; the one in fixteen degrees latitude, con- 
taining on the left thigh a ftar of the firft magnitude, ufually 
c u Ued Procyon, or Anticanus. Broun s Vulgar Errcurs, b. iv. 
It parts the twins and crab, the dog divides, 

And Argo’s keel that broke the frothy tides. Creech, 

3 . A reproachful name for a man. 

1 never heard a paffion fo confus’d. 

So ftrange, outrageous, and fo variable. 

As the dog Jew did utter in the ftreets. Shak. Mer. of J emit. 
Beware of dogs, beware of evil workers. Phil, iii.i. 

4. To give or fend to the Dogs ; to throw away. To go to tin 
Dogs; to be ruined, deftroyed, or devoured. 

Had whole Colepepcr’s wealth been hops and hogs, 
Could he himfelf have fent it to the dogs ? Popes Epijllei. 

5. It is ufed as the term for the male of leveral Ipectcs; as, 

the dog fox, the dog otter. „ 

If ever I thank any man, I’ll thank you ; but that they call 
compliments is like the encounter of two dog apes. Shetkff 

6. Dog is a particle added to any thing to mark meannels, or 
degeneracy, or wortbleffnefs ; as dog rofe. 

To Dog. v.a. [from the noun.] To hunt as a dog, mfid.o J 

^ I hwc^dogg'd him like his murthcrer. Shakef Twelfth 
His taken labours bid him me forgive ; 

I, his defpiteful Juno, fent him forth 

From courtly friends, with camping foes to l* vc > 
Where death and danger dog the heels of worth. Stio J r 
Sorrow dogging fin, 

Affli&ions forted. , , « are 

There fpiritual joys are J,gz'i by no foch fad f g j 





Milton. 
while this 


Thefe fpiritual joys are aoggea uy .... her ^an 

the produces of thofe titillations, that reach no W 

fancy and the fenfes. a f p evcr al 

I have been purfued, dogged , and way-laid thro J 1 
nations, and even now fcarce think myfelf kcure 

Hafe their rife, and mfult mocks the.Hal^ ^ 

Dog-teeth, n.f [dog and teeth.] The teeth in the human 
head next to the grinders; the eye-teeti. ^ teeth} 

The beftinftruments for dividing of herbs are. n rin dcrs, 

for cracking of hard fubftances, as boncs and w » 5 d 
or mill-telh; for dividing of fleffi, 

Dog-trick, n.f. [ dog and trick.] An ill turn ; lurly or 

tre Learn better manners, or I kn ^ ^ Jcno# 

come, down upon all four immediately, Stbtjlte»- 

your rider. 1 , . 

Do'gbane. n.f. [dog and upon thebranch«- 

The leaves are produced oppofit ; . mcni»: ,rfl ® 

the flower confifts of one leaf, cu S “ n the ba<*' 

its flower-cup arifes the pointal, fixed like a J«|r. 

part of the flower. , thfrrY. v, 

Dogberrv-tree. S« CoRHELIAn-ch^rR ^ 
Do'gbolt. n. f [dog and . or fl ovver is fi^ ■, 

meaning, unlcfs it be, that . called P-l ' 

bolted to a certain degree, the coarfer part 

or flower for dogs. 


Hi* 



Cowel. 

The title of the chief magiftratc 


DOG 

I-Iis only folace was, that now 
His dog holt fortune was fo low. 

That either it mud quickly end, • 3. 

Ch«p as dogs meat ) chc, P 

:is the offal bought tor dogs. /he cheat) ? Dryden. 

O00J of ST The dlys tClHch .haV 

D iiaTifa snd tekilh the L. vulgarly r.putud unwholc- 

‘rhe’brighBll Oft*. ^ “ ,thout 

, r r Jra -xml draw.] A manifeft deprehenfion of 

Docdraw. n.f [^and«.j found 

in his hand. 

Doge. A Italian ] 

0, D V 0 th“ d a°re at .be e„, sauce of A. , W jfg. 

vSi’tAs;-; wtsrsa - •" • 

L Thump-buckler Mars began. 

And at Minerva with a lance of brafs h^eadlongran ; . 

Thefe vile words ufhering his blows, 1 hou cgfy, v\ 

Thou mak'ft god^ fight thus ? Chapman's Iliad, b. xxi. 
Do'cgeo adj. [ from dog. ] Sullen; four; morofe; .11- 

hUm °Your’uncle nfuft not know but you are dead I : 

I’ll fill thefe dogged fpics with falfe reports. Shakef K. John. 

Dogged York, that reaches at the moon, 

Whofe over-weening arm I havepluck dback, 

By falfe accufe doth level at my life. Shakejp. IEnry \ i. 

Few miles on horfeback bad they jogged, 

But fortune unto them turn’d dogged Hud, bras, p . .. cant. T. 
Do’ggedly. adj. [from dogged] Sullenly; gloomily; fourly, 

Do^gTedkess. n.f [(tom dogged.] Gloom of mind; fullen- 

Do'gge R m T/ "[from dog, for its meannefs. Skinner.] A fmall 

(hip with one maft. . c 

Do'ccerel. adj. [from dog.] Loofed from the mcafurcs o 

regular poetry ; vile; defpicable; mean. 

° Then haflcn Og and Doeg to rehearfe, 

Two fools that crutch their feeble fenfe on verfe; 

Who by my mufe, to all fuccceding times, 

Shall live in fpite of their own dogg'rel rhymes. 

Your wit burlefque may one ftep higher climb, 

And in his fphcrc mav judge all dogg’rel rhyme. 

It is a difputc among the criticks, whether burlefque poetry 
runs beft in heroick verfe, like that of the Difpenfary ; or in 
docroerel, like that of Hudibras- A ddifn’s Spectator , ,N .249 * 
Doggerel, n.f Mean, defpicable, worthlcfs verfes. 

The hand and head were never loft of thofe 
Who dealt in dogg'rely or who pin’d in profe. Dryd . juv* 
The vilefl dogg'rel Grub-ftrcct fends, 

Will pafs for your’s with foes and friends. Swift. 

Do'ggish. adj. [from dog.] Currifh ; brutal. _ 
DoOHe'arted. adj. [d'g and heart.] Cruel; pitilcfs ; ma- 
licious. 

His unkindnefs. 

That ftript her from his bcncdidlion, turn d her 
To foreign cafualties, gave her dear rights 
To his doghearted daughters. Shakefpeare s King Lear. 
Do'ghole. n.f [dog and hole.] A vile hole; a mean habi- 
tation. 


Dryden. 

Dryden. 


F ranee is a doghole , and 


it no more merits the tread of a 
man’s foot : to the wars. Shakejp. Alt’s well that ends well. 
But, could you be content to bid adieu 
To the dear playhoufe, and the players too. 

Sweet country feats are purchas’d ev’ry where, 

With lands and gardens, at lefs price than here ; V 

You hire a darkfom doghole by the year. Dryden s Juv. J 
Load fome vain church with old theatrick (late, 

Turn arcs of triumph to a garden gale ; 

Reverfe your ornaments, and hang them all 
On fome patch’d doghole, ek’d with ends of wall. Pope. 
Dockr'nnel. n.f [dog and kennel.] A little hut or houfe for 
dogs. 

A certain nobleman, beginning wfth a dogkennel, never 
lived to finifti the palace he had contrived. Dryden. 

I am defired to recommend a dogkennel to any that fliall 
want a pack. Tatter, N". 62. 

Do'glouse. n.f. [dog and lot ft.] An in feci that harbours on 
dogs. 
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D O I 

nfVCMA r P f Latin.] Eftabliffied principle ; fettled notion. 

»» 

tcnccs arc drawn from the dogmas of that fed. ) 

Derma is that determination which confil.s m, •- • 

relatl to, feme cafuiftical point of dodrine, or fome doc 
trinal part of theChriftjan faith. Ayltffe s / a erjn 

Dogmatical .ladj. [(tom dogma.] Authontauve • ^ 

Dogma'tkk. [ rial ; pof.uve ; m the manner of a ph.loio 

D her laying down the firft principles of a lech 
p The dim and bonnded intellect of man ftldom pref|»««0/ 
adventures to be iogmatkal about tilings l tat approac i o 
finite, whether in vaftnefs or littlenefs. 

I laid by my natural diffidence and fcepticifm for a while, 
to take up 7 that dogmatical way, which is io much lut 1 cha- 

'^Learning gives us a difeovery of our ignorance, and keeps 
us from being peremptory and dogmatical in^ our^ deKrm^- 

lia C°r"t S icks write in a pofitive iogmatick way, without cither 
language, genius, or imagination. t e.aor 

One of thefe authors is indeed fo grave, fententicus, dog- 
matical a rogue, that there is no enduring him. 
Dogmatically, adv. [from dogmatical.] Magiftenally > 

P °I t (haU not prefume to interpofe dogmatically in a contro- 
verfy, which I look never to fee decided. South s Sermons. 
Dcgma'ticalness. n.f. [from dogmatical] 1 he quality of 
being dogmatical ; magiftcrialnefs ; mock authority. 
Do'gmatist. n.f. [dogmatize, Fr.] A magjftcrial teacher ; 
a pofitive afferter ; a bold advancer of principles. 

I could deferibe the poverty of our lntellcdlual acquih- 
tions, and the vanity of bold opinion, which the dogmatifts 
thcmfelvcs demonllrate in all the controverfies they are en- 
gaged in. G/anvtlle’s Scepf 

Adogmatifi in religion is not a great way off from a oigot, 
and is in high danger of growing up to be a bloody perfe- 
cutor H'atts’s Improvement of the Mina. 

To Do'cmatizf. v.n. [ from dogma. ] To affert pofi- 
tively ; to advance without diftruft ; to teach magifte- 

rially- 

Thefe, with the pride of dogmatizing Ichoo.s, 

Impos’d on nature arbitrary rules; 

Forc’d her their vain inventions to obey, 

And move as learned frenzy trac’d the way. Blaclm re, 
Dogma ti'zer n.f [from dogmatize.] An alfcrtcr; a magi 1- 
teria! teacher ; a bold advancer of opinions. 

Such opinions, being not entered into the confcffions of our 
church, are not properly chargeable either on Papifts or Pro- 
teftants, hut on particular dogmatizers of both parties. Hamm . 
Do'grose. n.f [dog and rofe. J ’1 he flower of the hip. 

Of the rough or hairy excrefcence, thofe on the briar, or 
dogrofe, arc a good inftancc. Dcrhams Phyfco-L Ecology. 

Di/gsletp. n.f. [dog and feep.] Pretended fleep. 

Juvenal indeed mentions a drowfy hufband, who raifed art 
eftate by fnoring ; but then he is reprefented to have flept 
what the common people call dogfleep. Addifon’s Sjedlator. 
Do'gsmeat. n.f [dog and meat . ] Refute; vile fluff; offal 
like the flefh fold to feed dogs. 

His reverence bought of me the flower of all the market ; 
thefe are but dogfmeat to ’em. Dryden. 

Do'gstar. n f [dog and Jlar ; canicula, Lat.J The ftar which 
gives the name to the dogdays. 

All (hun the raging dog/lur ’ s fultryheat. 

And from the half-unpeopled town retreat. Addifn. 

Do'gstooth. n.f [from dog and tooth.] A plant. 

It hath a flefliy root, (haped like a dog’s tooth : the leaves arc 
broad, and fpread upon the ground : the flower is naked, and 
produced Angle upon each (talk, each confiding of fix leaves, 
(haped like a lily, and hanging downward. The pointal of 
the flower becomes a roundilh fruit, containing oblong feeds : 
they produce their flowers early in March, for which they are 
valued. Miller. 

Do'gtrot. n.f [dog and trot. ] A gentle trot like that of a 
dog. 

This faid, they both advanc'd, and rode 
A dogtrot through the bawling crowd. Hudibras, p. it. 
Do'gweary. adj. [dog and weary.] Tired as a dog; excef- 
fivcly weary. 

Oh, mafter, mafter, I have watch’d folong. 

That I’m dogwtary. Shakefp. Taming >f the Shrew. 

Do'cwood. See Cornelian-cherry, of which it is a 
fpecies. 

Do'ily. n.f A fpecies of woollen fluff, fo called, I fuppofe, 
from the name of the firft maker. 

We fliould be as weary of one fet of acquaintance, though 
never fo good, as we arc of one fuit, though never fo fine: a 
fool, and a doily fluff, would now and then find days of grace, 
and be worn for variety. Congreve's Way of the World. 

Do'ings. n.f [from To do. This word has hardly any lin- 
gular.] 


1. 


Things 
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1. Things done; events; tranfadlions. 

I have but kill’d a fly. 

But ! how if that fly had a father and mother ? 

How would he hang his (lender gilded wings, 

And buz. lamented doings in the air ? Shakefp. Tit. /Inchon. 

2. Feats ; actions : good or bad. 

The next degree was to mark all Zelmanc’s doings , fpeeches 
and fa(hions, and to take them unto herfelf, as a pattern of 
worthy proceeding. Sidney, b. ii. 

If I’m traduc’d by tongues which neither know 
My faculties nor perfon, yet will be 
The chronicles of my doing ; let me fay 
’Tis but the fate of place, and the rou»h brake 
That virtue mud go through. Shakejpeare's Henry VIII. 

At length a reverend fire among them came. 

And of their doings great diflike declar’d. 

And teflify’d again!! their ways. Milton's Paradife Loj}. 

3. Behaviour ; conduct. 

Never the earth on his round Ihoulders bare, 

A maid train’d up from high or low degree, 

That in her doings better could compare 
Mirth with refpedt, few words with curtcfy. Sidnev 

4. Conduct ; difpenfation. 

After fuch miraculous doings , we arc not yet in a condition 
of bringing France to our terms. Swift. 

Dangerous it were for the feeble brains of man to wade 
far into the doings of the Moll High. Hooker , b. i. f. 1. 

5. Stir; buflle; tumult. 

Shall there be then, in the mean while, no doings ? Hooker. 

6. Feflivity ; merriment. 

7. This word is now only ufed in a ludicrous fenfe, or in low 
mean language. 

Doit. n.f. [duyt, Dutch; doyght, Erfc.J A fmall piece of 
money. 

When they will not give a doit to relieve a lame beggar, 
they will lay out ten to ice a dead Indian. Shakefp. Tempef. 
In Anna’s wars a foldier, poor and old. 

Had dearly earn’d a little purfe of gold ; 

Tir’d with a tedious march, one lucklefs night 
He flept, poor dog ! and loft it to a doit. Pope. 

DOLE. n.f. [from deal ; baelan, Saxon.] 

1. The ac! of diftribution or dealing. 

The pcrfonal fruition in any man cannot reach to feel great 
riches : there is a cuftody of them, or a power of dole and 
donative of them, or a fame of them, but no folid ufe to the 
owner. Bacon, Effay zc. 

At her general dole 

Each receives his ancient foul. Glcve'and. 

1. Any thing dealt out or diftributed. 

Now, my mailers, happy man be his dole fay I ; every man 
to his bufinefs. Shakefpcare’ s Henry IV . p. i. 

Let us, that are unhurt and whole, 

Fall on, and happy man be’s dole. Hudibras, p. i. cant. 3. 

3. Provifions or money diftributed in charity. 

They had fuch firm dependance on the day. 

That Need grew pamper’d, and forgot to pray ; 

So fure the dole, lb ready at their call. 

They flood prepar’d to fee the manna fall. Dryden. 

Clients of old were feafted ; now a poor 
Divided dole is dealt at th’ outward door. 

Which by the hungry rout is foon difpatch’d. Dryd. Juven. 

4. Blows dealt out. 

It was your prefurmife, 

That in the dole of blows your foil might drop. Sh. H. IV. 

What if his eye-fight, for to Ifrael’s God 
Nothing is hard, by miracle reftor’d. 

He now he dealing dole among his foes. 

And over heaps of (laughter ’d walk his way? Milt, Agonif. 

5. [from dolor.) Grief; forrow ; mifery. 

Yonder they lie ; the poor old man, their father, making 
fuch pitiful dole over them, that all beholders take his part 
with weeping. Shakefpcare' s As you like it. 

Our fometime filler, now our queen. 

Have we, as ’twere, with a defeated joy. 

With mirth in funeral, and with dirge in marriage. 

In equal fcale weighing delight and dole. 

Taken to wife. Skakefpeare's Ham’ct. 

They might hope to change 
Torment with eafe, and fooneft recompcnfc 
Dole with delight. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. iv. /. 892. 
To Dole. v. a. [from the noun J To deal ; to diftribute. Diet. 
D. le. n.f. Void fpace left in tillage. Di£l. 

Do'leful. adj. [dole and full.] 

1. Sorrowful; difmal; exprefling grief. 

She earneftly intreated to know the caufc thereof, that cither 
fl,e might comfort, or accompany her doleful humour. Sidney. 
For none but you, or who of you it learns. 

Can rightfully arcad fo doleful lay. Spenf Tears of the Mufes. 
With ferewed face, and doleful whine, they only ply with 
fcnfelcfii hafangucs of confcience againft carnal ordinances. 

South’s Sermons. 


Jufl tlien the hero cad a doleful erv. 

And in tliofe abfent flames began to fry: 

The blind contagion rag’d wfthin his veins. Dnd r „ 

2 . Melancholy ; afflicted ; feeling grief. J *' 

w ? ow Jff doleful fire cry’d to me, tarry, f on . 

When firft he fpyed my love ! ' ’ 

3. Difmal; imprefling forrow. 

It watcreth the heart, to the end it may fruflifv • L 
the, virtuous, in trouble, full of magnanimity and ’Zrf' 
lerveth as a mod approved remedy againft all ’doleful a-iri h ’ 
accidents, which befall men in this prefent life ' licit V-’ 
From tliofe flames ' ’ b v - 

No light, but rather darknefs vifible,' 

Serv d only to difeover fights of woe. 

Regions of forrow ! doleful (hades ! where peace 
And reft can never dwell ! Milton’s Paradife Lofl 1 ; 

nappy the mortal man ! who now at lall J ’ 

Has through this do eful vale of mis’ry pad ; 

Who to his dellin’d llage has carry ’d on 
1 he tedious load, and laid his burden down p • 

Do'lefullv. adv [from doleful] In a doleful 'manner; Z 
rowfully ; difmally ; qucrulouflv. 

Do'lefi lness. n.f [from doleful.] 

1. Sorrow; melancholy. 

2. Qucruloufncfs. 

?. Difmalnefs. 

Do'lesomr. adj. [from dole.] Melancholy; gloomy; difmal* 
forrowful; doleful. 3 7 ’ umal » 

Hell-ward bending o’er the beach difery 
The dolefome paflage to til’ infernal Iky. Popes Odytfcx b ii 
Dolesomely. adv. [from dolef me.] In a dolefome manner.* 
Dolesomeness. n.f. [from dolefome.] Gloom; melancholy- 
difmalnefs. 1 ’ 

Doll. n.f. 

1 . A contraction of Dorothy. 

2. A little girl’s puppet or baby. 

Lc EL a r. n.f. [da.cr, Dutch. J A Dutch and German coin of 
dnferent value, from about two (hillings and fixpence to four 
and fixpence. 

He difburs’d, at St. Colmelkill ifle, 

Ten thoufand dollars for our gen’rai ule. Shakefp. Maddb. 
Dolori'fick. adj. [ dolorifcus , Latin. j That which caulu 
grief or pain. 

The pain then by degrees returned, which I could attribute 
to nothing but the diflipating that vapour which obilrudtcd 
the nerves, and giving the doLriftck motion free paflage again. 

Ray on the Creation. 

This, by the foftnefs and rarity of the fluid, is infenfiblc, 
2nd not dolor if ek. Ai buthnet on Air. 

Do'lorous. adj. [from dolor, Latin.] 

1. Sorrowful; doleful; difmal; gloomy. 

We are taught by his example, that the prefence of 
dolorous and dreadful objects, even in minds mod perfedf, 
may, as clouds, overcaft ail feafonable joy. hooker, b.v.f.cfi. 
You take me in too dolorous a fenfe : 

I fpake t’you for your comfort. Shalt. Anth. and Cleopatra. 

Through many a dark and dreary vale 
They pafs’d, and many a region dolorous , 

O’er many a frozen, many a fiery alp. 

Rocks, caves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens, and fliades of death. 

Milton’s Paradife Lojl, b. ii. /. 618. 
Talk not of ruling in this dol’rous gloom. 

Nor think vain words, he cry’d, can eafe my doom. Pope. 

2 . Painful. 

Their difpatch is quick, and lefs dolorous than the paw of the 
bear, or teeth of the lion. More's Antidote againft Atbeifm. 
Do'lour. n.f. [dolor, Latin.] 

1 . Grief ; forrow. 

I’ve words too few to take my leave of you, 

When the tongue’s office (hould be prodigal, 

To breathe th’ abundant d.lour of the heart. Skakef.R. H. 

2. Lamentation ; complaint. 

3. Pain ; pang. 

A mind fixed and bent upon fomewhat that is good, doth 
avert the dolours of death. Bacon , EJfay 2 - 

Do'umiin. n.f. [de'phin, Latin ; though the dolphin is fup- 
pofed to be not the fame li(h ] The name of a filh. 

His delights 

Were dolphin like ; they (licw’d his back above 

The element they liv'd in. Shakef. Anth. and Cleopatra. 

You may draw boys riding upon goats, eagles, and dolphins- 

Peacbum on Drawing. 

DOLT. n.f. [dol. Teutonick.] A heavy ftupid fellow;* 
blockhead ; a thickfcul ; a loggerhead. 

Let dolts in hafte fomc altar fair ercdl 
To tliofe high powers, which idlely fit above. Sidney, »■ n- 
Thou hall not half that power to do me harm, 

As I have to be hurt : oh, gull ! oh, do:t ! 

As ignorant as dirt! Shakefpcare s Otbi d- 

Like men condemn’d to thunder-bolts. 

Who, ere the blow, become mere dolts-. 
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was 


They neither have the hearts to flay, 

Nor wit enough to run away. Hudibras, p. 111. cant. 2 
Wood’s adult’rate copper. 

Which, as he Matter’d, we, like doits, 

Miftook at firft for thunder-bolts. 

Do'ltisH adj. [from dot.] Stupid; mean; dull; blockif 
Damctas, the mod arrant doltijh clown, that ever 
without the privilege of a bauble. Sidney. 

Do’maiile. adj. [dsmabilis, Latin.] Tameable. _ Dut. 
Doma'in. n.f. [ domaine , French, from dominium, Latin.] 

1. Dominion; empire. 

Rome’s great emperor, whofe wide domain 
Had ample territory, wealth and pow’r. Milt. P arad. Reg. 
Ocean trembles for his green domain. Ihomfan. 

2. Poflcffion ; eftate. 

A Latian field, with fruitful plains, 

And a large portion of the king’s domains. Dryden s /En. 
Dome, n.f [dime, French, from domus , Latin.] 

1. A building; ahoufe; a fabrick. 

Bed be he call’d among good men. 

Who to his God this column rais’d : 

Though lightning (trike the dome again. 

The man who built it (hall be prais’d. Prior. 

Stranger ! whoe’er thou art, fecurely reft. 

Affianc’d in my faith, a friendly gueft : 

Approach the dome, the focial banquet (hare, 

And then the purpofe of thy foul declare. Pope's Odyffey . 

1. A hemifphcrical arch ; a cupola. 

DOME’aTICAL. 7 , , T 

DOME'STICK. \ adj ' i aome J ilcus -> Latin.] 

1. Belonging to the houfc ; not relating to things publick. 

The ncccflities of man had at the fiift no olher helps and 
fupplics than d'mefieal ; fuch as that which the prophet imply- 
eth, faying, can a mother forget her child i Hooker. 

The practical knowledge of the domcjlick duties is the prin- 
cipal glory of a woman. Clarijja. 

2. Private ; done at home ; not open. 

In this their domtfical celebration of the Paflovcr, they 
divided fupper into two courfcs. Hooker, b. iii. 

Beholding thus, O, happy as a queen ! 

We cry ; but fliift the gaudy, flattering feene, 

View her at home in her donufick light, 

For'thithcr Ihe muft come, at lead at night. Granville. 

3. Inhabiting the houfe ; not wild. 

The faithful prudent hufband is an honed, tractable, and 
domefick animal. Addifons Spcflator, N°. 128. 

4. Not foreign ; inteftine. 

Domejlical evils, for that we think we can mailer them at 
all times, are often permitted to run on forward, ’till it be too 
late to recall them. Hooker , Dedication. 

Equality of two domefick pow’rs 
Breeds fcrupulous fadlion. Shakefpcare s Anth. and Cleopatra. 

Combine together ’gainft the enemy ; 

For thefe domefick and particular broils 
Are not the queftion here. Shakefpcare s King Lear. 

Next to the fin of tliofe who began that rebellion, theirs 
niuft needs be who hindered the fpeedy fuppreffing of it, by 
domcjlick difientions. King Charles. 

Such they were, who might prefume t’ have done 
Much for the king and honour of the (late ; 

Having the chicfeft actions undergone, 

Both foreign and domefical of late. DaniePs Civil JVar. 
To Dome'sticate. v. a. [from ilomcftiik.] To make domef- 
tick ; to withdraw from the publick. Clariffu. 

Dome'stick.. n.f. One kept in the fame houfe. 

A fervant dwells remote from all knowledge of his lord’s 
purpofes: he lives as a kind of foreigner under the fame 
roof ; a domefick, and yet a ftranger too. South’s Sermons. 
To Do'mify. v. a. [domifeo, Latin.] To tame. DU 1 . 

Do'minant. adj. [dominant, French ; dominant, Latin ] Pre- 
dominant ; prefiding ; afeendant 4 . 

To DOMINATE, v. a. [dominatus, Lat.] To predominate; 
to prevail over the reft. 

I thus conclude my theme. 

The dominating humour makes the dream. Dryden. 

Domination, n.f. [dominant, Latin.] 

1. Power; dominion. 

Thou and thine ufurp 
The domination, royalties, and rights 
Of this opprefled boy. Shakefpeare’s King John. 

2 . Tyranny; infolent authority. 

Maximinus traded with the Goths in the pribduift of 
his own eftate in Thracia, the place of his nativity, whi- 
ther he retired, to withdraw from the unjuft domination of 
Opilius Macrinus. Arbulhnot on Coins . 

3- One highly exalted in power: ufed of angelick beings. 

He heav’n of heav’ift, and all the pow’rs therein. 

By thee created ; and by thee threw down 

Ih afpiring dominations. Milton’s Paradife Lof, b. iii, 

_ Hear all ye angels, progeny of light, 

T hrones, dominations, princedoms, virtues, pow’rs. Milton. 
Dominative. adj. [from dominate.] Imperious; infolent. Did. 

VOL. I. 


Milton s Par. Lof . 


DON 

DO MtNATOR. n.f. [Latin.] The prefixing or predominant 

^Tupiter Tnd Mars are dominates for this North-lvcfl part of 
the world, which maketh the people impatient of fervitude, 
lovers of liberty, martial and courageous. Camacn s Remains. 
To Domine'eR. v. n. [dbminor, Latin.] '1 o rule with inlo- 
lence ; to fwell ; to bluller; to ait without control. 

Go to the fcaft, reVe! and domineer, 

Carowfe full mcafure. Shakefp. Taming of Use Shrew. 

The voice of confcience rioW is low and weak, chaitmng 
the paflions, as old Eli did his luftful domineering foils. Scuta. 
Both would their little ends fecure ; 

He fighs for freedom, lhe for pow’r : 

His wilhcs tenJ abroad to roam, 

And her’s to domineer at home Prior. 

Domi'mcal. adj. [dominicalis, Latin.] I hat which notes the 
Lord’s dav, or Sunday. 

'The cycle of the moon ferves to Ihcw the epadts, and that 
of the fun the dominical letter, throughout all their variations. 

Holder on Time, 

Dominion, n.f. [ dominium , Latin.] 

1. Sovereign authority ; unlimited power. 

They on the earth 
Dominion exercife, and in the air. 

Chiefly on man. 

He gave us only over bead, fifli, fowl. 

Dominion abfolutc ; that right we hold 
By his donation : but man over mart 

He made not lord. _ Mitten , 

Bled ufe of pow’r, O virtuous piide in kings ! 

And like his bounty, whence dominion fprings. Tic ’ell. 

2 . Power; right of poflcffion or ufe, without being accountable. 

He could not have private dominion over that, which ivas 
under the private dominion of another. Lock:. 

3. Territory; region; fubjeil ; diftricl. 

The donations of bilhopricks were a flower of the crown, 
which the kings of England did ever retain in all their domi- 
nions, when the pope’s ufurped authority was at the higheft. 

holies on Ireland. 

4. Predominance ; afeendant. 

Objects placed foremoft ought to be more finifhed than 
thofe caft behind, and to have dominion over things confuted 
and tranfient. Dryden s Dufrcfnoy. 

5. An order of angels. 

By him were all things created, vifible and invifible, 
whether they be thrones or dominions , or principalities or 
powers. Go!, i. 16. 

Don. n.f. [ dominus , Latin.] The Spanifli title for a gentle- 
man ; as, don Quixote. 

To Don. v. a. [To do on.] To put on; to invert one with. 
The purple morning left her crimfon bed, 

And don’d her robes of pure vermilion hue. Fairfax, b. iii. 
Her helm the virgin don’d. Fairfax, b. i. Jlan. 48. 

What ! (hould I don this robe, and trouble you ? Shakefp. 
Do'naRy. n.f [donarium, Latin.] A thing given to lacred 
ufes. 

Dona'ticn. n.f. [donatio, Latin.] 

1. The adlof giving any tiling; the a«fl of bellowing. 

He gave us only over bead, fifli, fowl 
Dominion abfolutc ; that right we hold 
By his donation. Milton’s Paradife Lof, b. xii. 

After donation there is an abfolutc change and alienation 
made of the property of the thing given, and that as to the 
ufe of it too ; which being fo alienated, a man has no more 
to do with it than with a thing bought with another’s money. 

South’s Sermons. 

2 . The grant by which any thing is given or conferred. 

Howfocver die letter of that donation may be unregarded 
by men, yet the fenfe thereof is fo imprinted in their hearts, 
as if every one laid claim for himfelf unto that which was 
conferred upon all. Raleigh’s EJfays . 

The kingdoms of the world to thee were giv’n, 
Permitted rather, and by thee ufurp’d. 

Other donation none thou can’ll produce. Mi’.t. Par. Reg. 
Do'native. n. f. [donatif, French, from (hiatus, Latin.] 

1. A gift ; a largcfs; a prefent; a dole of money dillribufed. 

The Roman emperor’s cuflom was, at certain folemn 
times, to beftow on his foldicrs a donative, which d, native 
they received, wearing garlands upon their heads.' H-.okn. 

'I hey were entertained with publick (hows and do>mtives x 
to make them more cafily digeft their lofl liberty. Dryden. 

2 . [In law.] A benefice merely given and collated by the patron 
to a man, without either prefentation to the ordinary, or in- 
ftitution by the ordinary, or indudlion by his orders. CcwcL 

Never did ftceple carry double truer ; 

His is the donative, and mine the cure. Cleveland. 

Done, part.pajf. of the verb I'o do. 

Another like fair tree eke grew thereby. 

Whereof who fo did eat, eftfoons did know 
Both good and evil : O mournful memory ! 

T hat tree, through one man’s fault, hath ^W us all to dve. 

Fairy fuccn, b. i, emit. 1 j . //<wre 47. 
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DOR 


Done. a kind of inter jeftion. The word by which a wager is 
concluded ; when a wager is offered, he that accepts it fays 
done. 

Done : the wager ? Shakefpeare’ s Tetnpejl. 

One thing, fweet-heart, I will afk ; 

Take me for a new-fafhion’d mafk. 

— Done : but my bargain fhall be this, 

I’ll throw my mafk off when I kifs. Cleveland. 

’Twas done and done , and the fox, by confent, was to be 
the judge. L’Ejlrange, Fab. 133. 

Do'njon. n.f [now corrupted to dungeon , from donmionum, 
low Latin, according to Menage .] The higheft and ftrongeft 
tower of the caftle, in which prifoners were kept; as in 
Chaucer. 

The grete toure, that was fo thicke and ftrong, 

Which of the caftle was the chief dongeon , 

Wherein the knightes were in prifon. 

Was evin joynant to the garden-wall, 

Ther as this Emely had her playeing. Chaucer. 

Do'nor. n.f. [from dono, Latin.] A giver ; a beftower ; one 


who gives any thing. 

hick 


■ — j xy 

Litters thick bcfiege the donor’s gate. 

And begging lords and teeming ladies wait 
The promis’d dole. Dryden’s Juvenal , Sat. i. 

It is a mighty check to beneficent tempers to confider how 
often good defigns are fruftrated by an ill execution of them, 
and perverted to purpofes, which, could the donors themfelves 
have forefeen, they would have been very loth to promote. 

Atterbury's Sermons. 

Do'odle. n.f. [a cant word, perhaps corrupted from do little. 
Faineant .] A trifler ; an idler. 

To DOOM. v. a. [beman, Saxon.] 

1. To judge. 

Him through malice fall’n, 

Father of mercy and grace ! thou did’ft not doom 
So ftri£lly, but much more to pity incline. Milt. Par. Lojl. 

2. To condemn to any punifhment ; to fentence. 

He may be doom’d to chains, to fhame, to death. 

While proud Hippolitus fhall mount his throne. Smith. 

Juftly th’ impartial fates confpire. 

Dooming that fon to be the fire 

Of fuch another fon. Granville. 

3. To pronounce condemnation upon any. 

Minos, the ftri& inquifitor, appears. 

And lives and crimes, with his allefTors, hears ; 

Round in his urn the blended balls he rolls, 

Abfolvcs the juft, and dooms the guilty fouls. Dryden’s Mn, 

4. To command judicially or authoritatively. 

Have I a tongue to doom my brother’s death ? 

And fhall that tongue give pardon to a flave? Shakefpeare . 

5. Todeftine; to command by uncontrolable authority. 

Fate and the gods, by their fupreme command. 

Have doom'd our fhips to feek the Latian land. Dryd /En. 

I have no will but what your eyes ordain ; 

Deftin’d to love, as they are doom’d to reign. 


Our fouls, not yet prepar’d for upper light, 

’Till doomfday wander in the fhades of night : 

This only holiday of all the year. 

We privileg’d in funfhine may appear. jy r . 

2. The day of fentence or condemnation. 

All-fouls day is my body’s doomfday. Shakefpeare 1 1 R. jjj 

Doomsday-book, n.f [ doomfday and book.] A "hook made by 
order of William the Conqueror, in which the eflatcs 
the kingdom were regiftered. 

The Danes alfo brought in a reckoning of money by ores, 
per oras, which is mentioned in doomfday -book Camfa 

DOOR, n.f [cop, fcuj-.e, Saxon ; dorris , Erfe.] 

1. The gate of a houfc; that which opens to yield entrance. 
Door is ufed of houfes and gates of cities, or publick build, 
jngs, except in the licence of poetry. 

All the caftle quaked from the ground. 

And every d.or of free-will open flew. Fairy Q/een, h. i. 

In the fide a d or 

Contriv’d ; and of provifions laid in large, 

For man and beaft. Miltons Baradife Lojl , J.xj, 

To the fame end men fev’ral paths may tread. 

As many doors into one temple lead. Denham. 

For without rules there can be no art, any more than there 
can be a houfe without a door to conduit you in. Dryd. Dujnf. 

2. In familiar language, a houfe. 

Lay one piece of fiefh or fifh in the open air, and another 
of the fame kind and bignefs within d ors. Bacon's Not. Hijl, 
Let him doubt whether his cloaths be warm, and fo go 
naked ; whether his houfe be firm, and live without de n. 


Granville. 


Doom. n.f. [som, Saxon; docm, Dutch.] 
dicial fentence; judgment. 


Judic 


He’s fled, my lord, and all his pow’rs do yield ; 

And humbly thus, with halters on their necks, 

Expeft your highnefs* doom of life or death. Shakefp . VI. 

To Satan, firft in fin, his doom apply’d, 

Though in myfterious terms, judg’d as then beft. Milton. 

And now, without redemption, all mankind 
Muft have been loft, adjudg’d to death and hell ^ 

By doom fevere. Milton's Paradife Lojl, h. in. /• 224 - 

In the great day, wherein the fecrets of all hearts fhall be 
laid open, no one fnall be made to anfwer for what he knows 
nothing of ; but fhall receive his doom, his confidence accuhng 
or excufing him. ^ oc e " 

The great and final judgment. 

Search Windfor-caftle, elves within and out : 

Strew good luck, Ouphes, on every facred room. 

That it may ftand ’till the perpetual doom. Shakefpeare. 
Condemnation. 

Revoke thy doom , 

Or whilft I can vent clamour from my throat. 

I’ll tell thee thou do’ft evil. Shakefpeare s King Lear. 

, Determination declared. 

If friend or foe, let him be gently ufed. 

—Revoke that doom of mercy ; for tis Clifford. Sh. tL. \ 1. 

. The ftate to which one is deftined. 

By day the web and loom, 

And homely houfhold-tafk, fhall be her doom. Dryd. Iliad. 
Ruin ; deftru£tion. 

From the fame foes, at laft, both felt their doom , 

And the fame age faw learning fall, and Rome. Dope. 
Do'omsday. n.f. [doom and day.] 7 he day of final and uni- 
verlal judgment ; the laft, the great day. 

Men, wives, and children ftare, cry out, and run. 

As it were doomfday. Shakefpeare s Julius Ca far. 

They may ferve for any theme, and never be out of date 
until doomfday. Brawn’s Vulgar Errours, b. l. r. 6. 


6 . 






Decay of i idj. 

Martin’s office is now the fecond door in the flrcet, whtre 
he will fee Parnel. drueh. 

Lambs, though they are bred within doors, and never C»v 
the actions of their own fpecies, pufh at thofe who approach 
them with their foreheads. Addifon’s Speclator, N°. 121. 

The fultan entered again the peafant’s houfe, and turned the 
owner out of doors. Addifon’s Guardian, N . 99. 

3. Entrance; portal. 

The tender blades of grafs appear, 1 

And buds, that yet the blaft of Eurus fear, l 

Stand at the door of life, and doubt to clothe the year. Dry. J 

4. Paffage; avenue; means of approach. 

The indifpcnfable neceffity of fincere obedience, fliutt tlx 
door againfl all temptations to carnal fccurity. HamtmL 

5 . Out of Door, or Doors. No more to be found; quite 
gone ; fairly fent away. 

Should he, who was thy lord, command thee now, 
With a harfh voice and fupercilious brow. 

To fervile duties, thou would’ft fear no more; 

The gallows and the whip are out of door. Dry den i Prf 

His imaginary title of fatherhood is out of doors, and Cain 
is no prince over his brother. 

6. At the Door of any one. Imputable ; chargeable upon nun.# 

In any of which parts, if I have failed, the fault lies wholly 
at my door. Dryden’s Dufrejnoy, Prtfeie. 

n. Next Door to. Approaching to ; near to ; bordering upon. 
A feditious word leads to a broil, and a riot unpunilned i> 
but next door to a tumult. LEjhmp. 

Do'orcase. n.f [door and cafe.] The frame in which the door 

is inclofed. . , , . f 

The making of frames for doorcafes, is the framing 0 
pieces of wood athwart two other pieces. Mox. Med>. Leer. 
Do'orkeeprr. n.f [door and keeper.] Porter; one that ecps 

the entrance of a houfe. , , 

He that hath given the following affiftances to thee, 0 
to be even a doorkeeper in Gods houfe, and tobe * c ™ 3 " 
the meaneft of God’s fervants. ^ e ) sr 5 rt J 

Do'quet. n..f A paper containing a warrant. , 

Before the inftitution of this form and office, n 
covenant for the levying any final concord in chic ’ n0 JL 
for licence to alien, nor warrant for pardon of alicnatl , 

r«Lt purch " and ^ * 25 . 

Do'rmant. adj. [dormant, French.] 

1. Sleeping. 


’ He’Tdragon ! if he be, ’tis a very peaceful one : I 
fure his anger is dormant-, or fhould he feem to to > , 

lafhing him, and he will fleep like a top. Long. OldBatcbiV 


2. In a fleeping pofturc. 


n a ueeping P ou«u «.-. , . j t not a lion 

If a lion were the coat of Judah, yetwa r ^ 

— «. k.if mrhor /vuirhant a III! (ioVJ/iOfit • 1*1 r 


rampant, but rather couchant tab dormant. r 

With this radius he is faid_ to ftnke and h b» fc . 


which he lies, as it were, dormant, 
reach. 


’till 


it fwims within l‘> 
Greuu's MvJ* un 


Private ; not publick. fo u: crs throughout 

There were other dormant mutters ^ rca< Ji nc f s , but not 


all parts of the realm, that were ^ ^.^jp ar w itb Sp* 
drawn together. 

Concealed ; not divulged. nrivilcecs derail 

It would be prudent to referve theft _pr uleg ^ 

never to be produced but upon great octai.ons. 

5. Leaning; not perpendicular. OU 
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Cleveland. 


Old dormant windows muft confcfs 
Her beams : their glimmering fpixtacles, 

Struck with the fplendor of her face, 

Do th’ office of a burning-glafs. 

Do'rmitory. n.f [dormitorium, Latin.] 
j A place to fleep in : ufed commonly for a room with many 

Rooms that have thorough lights arc left for entertainment, 
and thofe that have windows on one fide for dormitories. Mart. 

Naked mourns the dormitory wall, 

And Jones and Boyle’s united labours fall. Pope's Dunciad. 

2 A burial place. ... . T .• n j 

The places where dead bodies are buried, are in Latin called 

carmiteria, and in Englifh dormitories. Aylife’s Parergon. 

Do'rmouse. n.f [dormio, to fleep, and mouje.] A fmall ani- 
mal which palies a large part of the Winter in fleep. 

Come, we all fleep, and are mere dormice flies, 

A little lefs than dead : more dulncfs hangs 
On us than on the moon. Ben. Johnfon's Catiline. 

After they have lain a little while they- grow as drowfy as 
dormice, unlefs they are roufed. Collier on Thought t 

Dorn. n.f. [from dorn, German, a thorn.] I he name of a 
fifh ; perhaps the fame as the thornback. 

The coaft is ftored both with lhellfifti, as fcallops and 
fheathfifh, and flat, as turbets, dor ns, and holybut. Carew. 
Do'rnick. n.f. [of Deornick in Flanders , where firlt made.] 
A fpecies of linen cloath ufed in Scotland for the table. 

To DORR. v. a. [tor, ftupid, 7 cutonick ] To deafen or 
ftupify with noife. This word I find only in Skinner. 

Dorr. n.f. [fo named probably from the noife which he 
makes.] A kind of flying infecl, remarkable for flying with 
a loud noife. 

The dorr, or hedge-chafer’s chief marks are thefe : his 
head is fmall, like that of the common beetle : this and his 
eyes black : his fhouldcr-piecc, and the middle of his belly, 
alfo black ; but juft under the wing-fiiclls fpotted with white. 
His wing-fhells, legs, and the end of his tail, which is long 
and flat-pointed, of a light chefnut: his bread,, efpccially, 
covered with a downy hair. Grcw’s Jl.ufaum. 


Dorsel. ) n.f. [from dorfum, the back. ] A pannier ; a bafket 
*. J or bag, one of which hangs on either fide a beaft 




DOT 


And too much drinefs in an old nttn’s feofe* 
Cannot the prints of outward things retain : 
Then doth the foul want work, and idle litj 
And this we childifhncfs and dotage call. 

I hold, that perfect joy makes all our parts 


As joyful as our hearts : 

Our fenfes tell us, if we pleafe not them, 

Our love is but a dotage , or a dream. aitamy 

2. Exceffive fondnefs. 

If on your head my fury does not turn, n , . 

Thank that fond dotage which fo much you fcorn Drydett. 
Do'tal. adj. [ dotalis , Latin.] Relating to the portion of a 
woman; conftituting her portion; comprifcd m her portion. 
Shall I, of one poor dotal town polled, 

My people thin, my wretched country waltc . 

An pvil’d nrince. and on a Ihaking throne, 


An exil’d prince, and on a Ihaking 


Or rifle my patron's fubjedts, or my own ? 


>»W) J - . j 

Do'tard. n.f [from dote.] A man whole age has impaired 
his intellects ; a man in his fecond childhood ; called m fo 


provinces a twichild. 

Dotard, laid he, let be thy deep advife. 

Seems that through many years thy wits thee fail, 

And that weak old hath left thee nothing wife* 

Elfe never Ihould thy judgement be fo fraih Entry ueen. 

The fickly dotard wants a wife, . 

To draw off his laft dregs of life. . . \ rlori 

Dota'tion. n.f. [dotatio, Latin.] The adt of giving a o^'ry 
or portion. 

To DOTE v.n. [doten, Dutch ; radoter, French.] 

1. To have the intelledl impaired by age or paflion ; to be de- 
lirious. 

Unlefs the fear of death make me dote , 

I fee my fon. Shakefp. Com. of Ei r. 

A fword is upon the liars, and they fhall dote : a fword is 
upon her mighty men, and they fhall be difmayed. Jer. 1 . 36* 
Time has made you dote, and vainly tell 
Of arms imagin’d, in your lonely cell : 

Go, be the temple and the gods your care ; 

Permit to men the thought of peace and war. Dryd. Ain. 
When an old woman begins to dote, and grow chargeable 


Do'rser. „ — . PWHHBBHHB 

of burthen, for the reception of things of fmall bulk. 

DoRsi'ferous. ? n.f [dorfum and fero , or pario , Latin.] 

Dorsi'parous. J Having the property of bearing or bring- 
ing forth on the back. It is ufed of plants that have the 
feeds on the back of their leaves, as fern ; and may be pro- 
perly ufed of the American frog, which brings forth young 
from her back. 

Do'rture. n.f. [contracted from dormiturc ; dormtura, Lat. 
dortoir , French.] A dormitory ; a place to fleep in. 

He led us to a gallery like a dorture, where he fhewed us 
along the one fide, for the other was but wall and window, 
feventeen cells, very neat, having partitions of cedar-wood. 

Bacon's New Atlantis. 

Dose, n.f [Jicii.] 

j. So much of any medicine as is taken at one time. Bjuincy. 

The too vig'rous dofe too fiercely wrought. 

And added fury to the ftrength it brought. Dryden’s Virgil. 
In a vehement pain of the head he preferibed the juice of 
the thapfia in warm water, without mentioning the dfe. 

A' buthnot. 

2 . As much of any thing as falls to a man’s lot. 

No fooner does he peep into 
The world, but he has done his doc; 

Married his punctual dofe of wives. 

Is cuckolded, and breaks, or thrives. Hudibras, p. ii. 

3. It is often ufed of the utmoft quantity of ftrong liquor that 
a man can fwallow. He has his dofe, that is, he can carry off 


to a parifh, fhe is turned into a witch, and fills the country 
with extravagant fancies. Addijon’s SpeSlator , N°. 1 17. 


no more. 


To Dose. v. a. 

1. To proportion a medicine properly to the patient or difeafe. 


Plants feldom ufed in medicine, being efteemed poifonous, 
if corrected, and exactly dofed, may prove powerful me- 
dicines. Derbams Phyfico-Theo'ogy. 

2. To give phyfick to any man in a ludicrous fenfe. 

Do'ssil. n f [corrupted from d.rfel, fomething laid upon the 
part.] A pledget ; a nodule or lump of lint, to be laid on a 
fore. 

Her complaints put me upon dreffing with fuch medica- 
ments as bafilicon, with precipitate, upon a doffil. IVifeman. 

Dost, [the fecond perfon of do.] 

Why then deft treat me with rebukes, inftead 

Of kind condoling cares, and friendly forrow ? Add if. Cato. 

DOT. n. f. [ 1 his is derived by Skinner from duller, German, 
the white of an erg, and interpreted by him a grume of pus. 
It has now no fuch fignification, and feems rather corrupted 
from;«/, a point.] A fmall point or fpot made to mark any 
place in a writing. 

I o Dot. v.n. [from the noun.] To make dots, or fpots. 

Do'tage n.f [tro m dote ] 

1. Lofs of underftanding; imbccillity of mind; delirioufnefs. 

The foul in all hath one intelligence ; 

I hough too much moifture in an infant’s brain. 


I. To be in love to extremity. 

He was ftriken with great affection towards me, which fince 
is grown to fuch a doting love, that, ’till I was fain to get this 
place, fometimes to retire in freely : I was even choked with 
his tedioufnefs Sidney. 

I have long loved her, and bellowed much on her, fol- 
lowed her with a doting obfervance. Shak. M. Wives of IVindf 
To Dote upon. To regard with exceffive fondnefs; to love to 
excefs. 

All their prayers and love 
Were fet on Hereford, whom they doted on, 

And blefs’d, and grac’d. Shakefpeare’ s Henry IV. 

Forgive me, that I do not dream on thee, 

Becaufe thou feeft me dote upon my love. Shakefpeare; 

All the beauties of the court befides, 

Are mad in love, and dote upon your perfon. Denham. 

Mark thofe who dote on arbitrary power. 

And you fhall find ’em either hot-brairi’d youth, 

Or needy bankrupts. Drydett. 

Would you fo dote upon your firft defire. 

As not to entertain a nobler fire ? Dryden’s Indian Emperor. 
We dote upon this prefent world, and the enjoyments of 
it; and ’tis not without pain and fear, and rcludtancy, that 
we are torn from them, as if our hopes lay all within the 
compafs of this life. Burnet. 

O death, all eloquent ! you only prove 
What dull we dote on, when ’tis man we love. Pope. 

Do'ter. n.f. [from dote.] 

1. One whofe underftanding is impaired by years ; a dotard. 
What fhould a bald fellow do with a comb, a dumb doter 


with a pipe, or a blind man with a looking-glafs ? 

2 . A man fondly, weakly, and exceffively in love. 

If in black my lady’s brow be deckt* 

It mourns that painting and ufurping hair 
Should ravifh doters with a falfe afpciSl ; 

And therefore is fhe born to make black fair. Shakefpeare. 
Our deters upon red and white are inceflantly perplexed, by 
the incertainty both of the continuance of their miflrefs’s 
kindnefs, and of the laftingof her beauty. Boyle. 

Do'tincly. adv. [from d.tmg.] Fondly; by exceffive fond- 
nefs. 

That he, to wedlock dotingly betray’d. 

Should hope in this lewd town to find a maid ! Dryd. Juv. 

Dottard. ti. f This word feems to fignify a tree kept low 
by cutting. 

For great trees, we fee almoft all overgrown trees in church- 
yards, or near ancient buildings, and the like, arc pollards and 
dottards , and not trees at their full height. Bacon’s Nat. Hijt. 

Dotterel, n.f [from dote.] 7 he name of a bird that 
mimicks geftures. 

We 
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We fee how ready apes and monkeys are to imitate ail 
motions of man ; and in catching of dotterels , we fee how 
the foolifh bird playeth the ape in geftures. Ba on’s Nat. Hijl. 
DO'UBLE. adj. [ double , French; duplex , Latin; duple t 
Erfe.] 

1 . T wo of a fort ; one correfponding to the other ; in pairs. 

All things ar z double one againft another, and he hath made 
nothing imperfect. Eccluf. xlii. 24. 

2. Twice as much ; containing the fame quantity repeated. 

Great honours are great burthens ; but, on whom 
They are caft with envy, he doth bear two loads : 

His cares muft ftill be double to his joys. 

In any dignity. Ben Johnforis Catiline. 

I am not fo old in proportion to them as I formerly was, 
which I can prove by arithmetick ; for then I was double their 
age, which now 1 am not. Swift. 

This lum of forty thoufand pounds is almoft double to what 
is fufficient. Swift's Draper s Letters. 

3. Having one added to another; having more than one in the 
fame order or parallel. 

It is a curiolity alfo to make flowers double , which is ef- 
fc£lcd by often removing them into new earth ; as, on the 
contrary part, double flowers by neglecting, and not removing, 
prove Angle. Bacon's Natural Hijlory, N 513. 

I met a reverend, fat, old gouty fryar. 

With a paunch fwoln fo high, his double chin 

Might reft upon’t. Dryden’ s Span if) Fryar. 

4. Twofold ; of two kinds. 

Thus curled ftcel, and more accurfed gold. 

Gave mifehief birth, and made that mifehief bold; 

And double death did wretched man invade, 

By ftecl aflaulted, and by gold betray’d. Dryderi i Ovid. 

No ftar appears to lend his friendly light ; 

Darknefs and tempeft make a double night. Dryden. 

5. Two in number. 

And if one power did not both fee and hear. 

Our fights and founds would always double he. Davies. 

6. Having twice the ift’cCt or influence ; having the power of 
two. 

The magnifico is much bclov’d. 

And hath in his effedt a voice potential. 

As double as the duke’s. Sbakefpeare s Othello. 

7. Deceitful ; acting two parts, one openly, the other in fecret. 

I’ th’ prefence 

He would fay untruths, and be ever double 
Both in his words and meaning. Sbakefpeare' s HenryWU. 
Fifty thoufand could keep rank, that were not of double 
heart. * Chron. xii. 33 * 

Double-Plea. n.f. [duplex placitum , . Latin. ] Is that in 
which the defendant alleges for himfclf two feveral matters, 
in bar of the aClion, whereof either is fufficient to effeCt his 
defire in debarring the plaintiff. Cowel. 

Dou ele-qu a r R el, is a complaint made by any clerk or other 
to the archbifhop of the province, againft an inferiour ordi- 
nary, for delaying juftice in fomc caufe ecclefiaftical. The 
cffeCl is, that the archbifhop direib his letters, under the au- 
thentical feal, to all clerks of his province, commanding them 
to admonifh the faid ordinary within nine days to do the juf- 
tice required, or otherwife to cite him to appear before him 
or his official : and laftly to intimate to the faid ordinary, that 
if he neither performs the thing enjoined, nor appears at the 
day affigned, he himfelf will proceed to perform the juftice 
required. And this feems to be termed a double quarrel , be- 
caufe it is moft commonly made againft both the judge, and 
him at whofe petition juftice is delayed. Cowel. 

Double is much ufed in compofition, generally for doubly , two 
ways ; as double edged , having an edge on each fide ; or tor 
twice the number or quantity, as double died , twice died. 
Double-biting, adj. [double and bite.] Biting or cutting on 
either fide. 

But moft their looks on the black monarch bend. 

His rifing mufcles and his brawn commend ; 

His double-biting ax, and beamy fpear. 

Each afking a gigantick force to rear. Dryderis Fables. 
Double-buttoned, adj. [double and buttoned .] Having two 
rows of buttons. 

Others you’ll fee, when all the town’s afloat. 

Wrapt in th* embraces of a kerfey coat, . 

Or double-button' d frieze. Gay's 

Double-dealer, n.f. [double and dealer .] A deceitful, fubtle, 
infidious fellow ; one who adts two parts at the fame time ; 
one who fays one thing and thinks another. 

Double dealers may pafs mufter for a while ; but all par- 
ties wafh their hands of them in the conclufion. LEfrange. 
Double-dealing, n.f. [double and dealing ] Artifice; dim- 
mulation ; low or wicked cunning. ; 

Thou (halt not be the worfe for me; there s gold. 

— But that it would be double-dealing, fir, I would you could 
make it another. Sbakefpeare’s Twelfth bag. >t. 

Our poets have joined together fuch qualities as are by na- 
ture moft compatible ; valour with anger, meeknefs with 
piety, and prudence with diifimulation : this laft union was 


I)OU 

necefTary for the goodnefs of Ulyffes ; for without that U 
diifimulation might have degenerated into wickedndk j 
double-dealing. p eJ)e ' s (r,ew of Epic P 

To Double-die. v. a. [double and die.] To die twice ov 
\ cs. I’ll to the royal bed, 

Where firft the myfteries of our love were adled 
And double-die it with imperial crimfon. Dry. and Lee's 0 1 

Double-founted. adj. [ double and fount. J Havino tw* 
fources. ° 

Here the double-founted ftream 
Jordan, true limit eaftward. Milton's Paradife Lojl, l. x ;; 

Double-handed, adj. [double and hand J Having two hands. 
All things being double-handed, and having the appearances 
both of truth and falfhood, where our afftdUons have engaged 
us, we attend only to the former. Giant). Scepf c "j 

Double-headed, adj. [double and bead ] Having the flowed 
growing one to another. 

The double rich fcarlet nonfuch is a large double-' eetdtl 
flower, of the richeft fcarlet colour. Mortimer’s Hsisbandru 

To Double-lock. v. a. [double and leek. J To fhoot the lode 
twice ; to faften with double fecurity. 

He immediately double-locked his door, and fat down care- 
fully to reading and comparing both his orders. Tatter, N . 0 

Double-minded, a j. [from double and mind.] Deceitful- 
infidious. 

A double-minde 1 man is unftable in all his ways. James i. 8. 

Double-shining, adj. [double and Jhine. ] hhining with 
double luftre. 

He was 

Among the reft that there did take delight, 

To fee the (ports of double-Jhining day. Sidney. 

Double-tongued, adj. [ double and tongue. ] Deceitful; 
giving contrary accounts of the fame thing. 

The deacons muft be grave, not d ulle-tongucd , not given 
to much wine, not greedy of filthy lucre. 1 Tim. iti. 8. 

For much (lie fear’d the Tyrians, double- tm^u'd. 

And knew the town to Juno’s care belong’d. Dryd. Virfd 

To Do'uble. v. a. [from the adjective.] 

1 . To enlarge any quantity by addition of the fame quantity. 

Rumour doth double voice, and echo 
The numbers of the fear’d. Shakrf eare’s Henry IV. 

Pay him fix thoufand, and deface the bond ; 

Doub.e fix thoufand, and then treble that. S akcf.cart. 

Our foe’s too proud the weaker to aflail, 

Or doubles, his difhonour if he fail. Dryd. State of Innocence. 
'This power of repeating or doubling any idea wc have of 
any diftance, and adding it to the former, as often as we will, 
without being ever able to come to any flop or flint, let us 
enlarge it as much as we will, is that which gives us the idea 
of immenfity. Side. 

This was only the value of the filver : there was betides 
a tenth part of that number of talents of gold, which, if 
gold was reckoned in a decuple proportion, will juft d idle 
thefum. Arbuthnot on Corn. 

2. To contain twice the quantity. 

Thus reinforc’d againft the adverfe fleet. 

Still doubling our’s, brave Rupert leads the way. Dr den. 

3. To repeat ; to add. 

He faw proud Arcite and fierce Palemon 
In mortal battle, doubling blow on blow ; 

Like lightning flam’d their faulchions to and fro. Dryden. 

4. To add one to another in the fame order or parallel. . 

Thou fhalt double the curtain in the tabernacle. Ex. xxvi. 9. 

5. To fold. 

He bought her fermons, pfalms, and graces. 

And doubled down the ufeful places. Brier. 

6 . To pafs round a headland. . 

Prefcntly departing again, and failing along the coa , 
he doubled the promontory of Carthage, yet famous tor 
the ruins of that proud city. Knolles’ s hijlory of the ‘ uns ‘_ 

Now we have the cape of Good Hope in fight, the tr ^ 
wind is our own, if we can but double it. Bry en. 

To Do'uble. v. n. 

1. To increafe to twice the quantity. , e 

’Tis obfcrved in particular nations, that within the lp- 
three hundred years, notwithftandingall cafualties, t e m 1 
ber of men d able. Burnet's Theory of tlx hu 

2 . To enlarge the flake to twice the fum in play. 

Throw TEgvpt's by, and offer in the tread. 

Offer— the crown on Berenice’s head : , 

I am refolv’d to double ’till I vyin. Dryden sTyr 

3. To turn hack, or wind in running. t h tff0 

Under the line the filn crofleth the line, and ™ ' j(J 

Summers and two Winters; but in the ;N,rts f 0 , th cnc 

zone it doublet b and goeth back again, an ' 0 n 

long Summer. Bacon’s Natural H,fl ry, N 39 

So keen thy hunters, and thy feent to ftrong, 

Thy turns and doublings cannot lave thee long. 

4. To play tricks ; to ufe Heights. 

Who knows which way flic points ? ( 

Doubling and turning like an hunted hare „ 

Find out the meaning of her mind who can. Dr P 
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Po'uri e .n.f. 

1. Twice the quantity or number. _ 

In all the four great years of m*.rtality ahovemetitioned, I 
do not find that any week the plague inereafed to the double 
of the precedent week above five times. Graant’s Mortality. 

2. Strong beer ; beer of twice the pommon ftrength. 

Here's a pot of good double, neighbour : drink, and fear 
not your man. Sbakefpeare’s Henry VI. 

3. A trick; a fhift; an artifice. 

Do'ubleness. n.f. [from double.] The ftatc of being double. 

If you think well to carry this as you may, the doublencf of 
the benefit defends the deceit from reproof. Sh. Meaf. for Meaf. 
Do'ubl r R. n.f. [fro m double.] He that doubles any thing. 

Do't’B let. n. f. [from double.] 

1. T he inner garment of a man ; the waiftcoat : fo called from 
being double for warmth. 

What a prettv thing a man is, when he goes in his doublet 
and liofe, and leaves off his wit Sh Mush Ado about Nothing. 
His doublet was of fturdy buff. 

And th - . I. not (word yet cudgel proof. Hudi/nas, p. i. 

It i v nninon enough to fee a countryman in th eden'det and 
breeches of his great grandfather. Addijoris Italy. 

i hey do but mimick ancient wits at heft, - 
As apes our granfires, in their doublets dreft. Pope’s Criticifm. 

2 . Two ; a pair. 

Thofc doublets on the fidcs of his tail feem to add ftrength 
to the mufcles which move the tail-fins. Grew’ s Mtfeeum. 
DOUBLLL N. n. f. [French.] A Spanilli coin containing the 
value of two piftolcs. 

Do'ubly. adv. [from double.] In twice the quantity ; to twice 
the degree. 

Young Hollis, on a mufe by Mars begot. 

Born, Ca far like, to write and a£l great deeds. 

Impatient to revenge his fatal fhot. 

His right hand doubly to his left fuccceds. Dryd. Ann. Mirab. 

Haply at night he docs with horror fhun 
A widow’d daughter, or a dying fon : 

His neighbour’s offspring he to-motrow fees, 

And doubly feds his want in their increafe. Prior. 

To DOUBT, v. n. [doubter, French ; dubito, Latin.] 

1. To queftion ; to be in uncertainty. 

Even in matters divine, concerning fome things, wc may 
lawfully doubt and fufpend our judgment, inclining neither to 
one fide or other ; as, namely, touching the time of the fall 
both of mail and angels. Hooker, b. ii. f. 7. 

Let no man, while he lives here in the world, doubt whe- 
ther there is any hell or no, and thereupon live fo, as if abfo- 
lutely there were none. South's Sermons. 

I doubt not to make it appear to be a monftrous folly to 
deride thelc things. Tillotfon's Samons. 

Can we conclude upon Luther’s inftability, becaufe in a 
fingle notion, no way lundamcntal, an enemy writes that he 
had fome doublings ? Atterbury. 

2. To queftion any event, fearing the worft. 

Doubting things go ill, often hurt more 
Than to be lure they do. Sbakefpeare’s Cymbelinc. 

3. Sometimes with of in both the foregoing fenfes. 

Solyman (aid he had hitherto made war againft divers na- 
tions, and always had the victory, whereof he doubted not 
now a:l<>. Kuolles's Hijlory of the Turks. 

Have I not manag’d my contrivance well. 

To try your love, and make you doubt of mine? Dryden. 

4. To fear; to be apprchcnfivc. 

I doubt there’s deep refentment in his mind. 

For the late flight his honour fuffer’d there. Otway’s Orph. 
If there were no fault in the title, I doubt there arc too 
many in the body of the work. Baker on Learning. 

'This is enough fora project, without any name; I doubt 
more than will be reduced into practice. Swift. 

£• i o fufpect 5 to have Tufpicion. 

1 he king did all his courage bend 
Againft thole four which now before him were. 

Doubting not who behind him doth attend. Daniels C. War. 
6. T o hefitatc; to be in fufpenfe. 

At firft the tender blades of grafs appear, 

And buds that yet the biaft of Eurus fear, C 

Stand at the door of life, and doubt to clothe the year. Dry J 
To Doubt, v. a. • 

To hold questionable ; to think uncertain. 

He from the terror of this arm fo late 
Doubted his empire. Mihtm's Paradife Lojl, b. i. 

To teach vain wits a fcicncc little known, 

„ ' admire fupefior fertfe, and doubt their own. 
f 0 tear ; to filfpetft. 

He did ordain the intcrdifls and prohibitions which we have 
to making entrance of ft rangers, which at that time was fre- 
quent, douUing novelties and commixture of manners. Bacon 
1 o oiltruft. 

\ou that will be lefs fearful than difcrcet, 

1 hat love the fundamental part of ftatc. 

More than von doubt the change of it, prefer 
V A noble life before a long. ' Sbakefpeare's Coriolanus. 


undetermined ftate of 
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2. 
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DOU 

Doubt, n f [from the verb.] 

1. Uncertainty of mind; fufpenfe; 
opinion. 

Could any difficulty have been propofed, the rcfolution 
would have been as early as the propofal; it could^ not have 
had time to fettle into doubt. South’s Sermons t 

Thofe who have examined it, are thereby got part doubt 
in all the do&rines they profefs. Locke. 

Queftion; point unfettled. 

Hippocrates commends the flefh of the wild fow above the 
tame, and no doubt but the animal is more or Jefs healthy 
according to the air it lives in. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

’Tis paft a doubt. 

All Bedlam or Parnaffus is let out. P ope. 

3. Scruple; perplexity; irrefolution. 

Our doubts arc traytors; 

And make us lofc, by fearing to attempt. 

The good we oft might win. Shak, Meafure for Meafurt. 

4. Uncertainty of condition. 

And thy life fliall hang in doubt before thee ; and thou {halt 
fear day and night, and fhalt have no aflurance of thy 
life. Deutr. xxviii. 69. 

5. Sufpicion ; apprehenfion of ill. 

I defire to be prefent with you now, and to change my 
voice; for I ftand in doult of you. Gal. iv. 20. 

6. Difficulty objected. 

'Fo every doubt your anfwer is the fame. 

It fo fell out, and fo by chance it came. Blackmore's Creation. 

Do'ubter. n.f. [from doubt.] One who entertains fcruples 3 
one who hangs in uncertainty. 

Do'ubtful. adj. [doubt and full. J 

1. Dubious; not fettled in opinion. 

Methinks I fhould know you, and know' this man; 

Yet I am doubtful. Sbakefpeare’s King Lear. 

2. Ambiguous ; not clear in its meaning. 

3. That about which there is doubt ; that which is not yet deter- 
mined or decided ; obfeure; qucftionablc; uncertain. 

In handling the right of a war, I am not willing to inter- 
mix matter doubtful with that which is out of doubt ; for as in 
capital caufes, wherein but one man’s life is in queftion, 
the evidence ought to be clear ; fo much more in a judgment 
upon a war, which is capital to thoufands. Bacon. 

In doubtful cafes, rcafon ftill determines for the fafer fide; 
efpecially if the cafe be not only doubtful, but alfo highly con- 
cerning, and the venture be a foul, and an eternity. South. 
Thcmetes firft, ’tis doubtful whether hir’d. 

Or fo the Trojan deftiny requir’d, 

Mov’d, that the ramparts might be broken down, 

To lodge the monftcr fabrick in the ’town. Dryderis /En 

4. Notfecure; not without fufpicion- 

Our manner is always to caft a doubtful and a more fufpi- 
cious eye towards that, over which we know we have lead 
power. Hooker , Dedication. 

5. Not confident ; not without fear. 

With doubtful feet and wavering refolution 
I come, ftill dreading thy difpleafure, Samfon. Milt. Agonijl. 

Do'ubtfully. adv. [from doubtful.] 

1. Dubicufly; irrefolutely. 

2. Ambiguoufly ; with uncertainty of meaning. 

Knowing how doubtfully all allegories may be conftrued, 
and this book of mine being a continual allegory, I have 
thought good to difeover the general intention. ~ Spenfer . 

Nor did the goddefs doubtfully declare 
Her alter’d mind, and alienated care. Dryden. 

Do'ubtfulness. n.f. [from dqubtful.] 

1 . Dubioufnefs ; fufpenfe ; inftability of opinion. 

Though doubt fu nefs or uncertainty feems to be a medium 
between certain truth and certain falfhood in our minds, yet 
there is no fuch medium in things themfelves. Watts's Logick 

2. Ambiguity ; uncertainty of meaning. 

In arguing, the opponent ufes as comprehenfive and equi- 
vocal terms as he can, to involve his adverfary in the doubtful- 
nefs of his expreffions : this is expected, and therefore the 
aniwerer, on his fide, makes it his play to diltinguifli as much 
as he can. Lo k- 

Moft of his philofophy is, in broken fentences, delivered 
w.th much doubtful nefs. Baker's Refections on Learning 

V. adv. [from doubt.] In a doubting manner; 

Whatlbever a man imagine* doubtingly, or with fear, muft 
needs do hurt, if imagination have any power at all • for a 
man reprefenteth that oftner that he feareth, than the con- 

r* t , rar ^' Bacon's Natural Hijlory N° qac 

Do ubtless. adj. [from doubt.] Without fear, without £ 
prenenlion of danger, “ 

Pretty child, deep doubtlefs and fecure. 

That Hubert, for the wealth of all the world, 

V\ .11 not offonii them. Shat,f t ,„e s K 

... I am doubtlefs ; I can purge 1 

Myfelf of many I am charg’d withal. Shah ft, Henrv IV 
DnWt-EStt. otfo. Without doubt ; without f£iwl? u^l 


qucftionably. 
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DOW- 

t>oultlefs he would have made a noble knight. Sh. H. VI. 

All their defires, deferts, or expectations the Conqueror 
had no other means to fatisfy, but by the eftates of fuch as 
had appeared open enemies to him, and doubtlefs many inno- 
cent perfons fullered in this kind. Hales Com. Lav: of England. 

Doubtlefs many men are finally loft, who yet have no mens 
fins to anfwer for, but their own. South’ s Sermons. 

. Thefe mountains have been doubtlefs much higher than they 
arc at prefent : the rains have wafhed away of the foil, that 
has left the veins of ftones {hooting out of them. Woodward. 
Doubtlfs, oh gueft ! great laud and praife were mine. 

If, after focial rites and gifts beftow’d, 

I ftain’d my hofpitable hearth with blood. Pope's Odyjfcy. 
Douce't. n.f [doueet, French.] A cuftard. This word 1 iind 
brily in Skinner . 

Do'ucker. n.f. [from To douck , corrupted from To duck .] 

A bird that dips in the water. 

The colymbi, or douckcrs , or loons, are admirably con- 
formed for diving, covered with thick plumage, and their 
feathers fo flippery, that water cannot moiften them. Ray. 
DOVE. n.f. [duvo, old Teutonick; taub, daub, German.] 

1. A wild pigeon. 

So {hews a fnowy dove trooping with crows. 

As yonder lady o’er her fellows {hows. Sh. Rom. and Juliet. 

Say, will the falcon, {looping from above, 

Smit with her varying plumage, fpare the dove f Pope. 

Not half fo fwift the trembling doves can fly. 

When the fierce eagle cleaves the liquid fky; 

Not half fo fwiftly the fierce eagle moves, 

When through the Ikies he drives the trembling doves. Pope. 

2. A pigeon. 

I have here a difli of doves , that I will beftow upon your 
worfhip. Shakefpeare’ s Merchant of Venice. 

Do'vecot. n.f. [ dove and cot.] A fmall building in which 
pigeons are bred and kept. 

Like an eagle in a dovecot , I 
Flutter’d your Volfcians in Corioli; 

Alone I did it. Shakefpeare' s Coriolanus: 

Do'vehouse. n.f. [dove and h.ufe.] A houfe for pigeons. 

The hawk fets up for protestor, and makes havock in the 
dmehoufe. L’Ejl range. Fab. 20. 

But ftill the dovehoufe obftinatcly flood. Dryden. 

Do'vetail. n.f. [dove and tail.] A form of joining two 
bodies together, where that which is inferted has the form of 
a wedge reverfed, and therefore cannot fall out. 

Dough, n.f. [bah, Saxon; detgh, Dutch] 

1. The pafte uf bread, or pies, yet unbaked. 

When the gods moulded up the pafte of man, 

Some of their dough was left upon their hands. 

For want of fouls, and fo they made Egyptians. Dryden. 

You that from pliant pafte would fabricks raife, 

Expelling thence to gain immortal praife, 

Your knuckles try, and let your finews know 

Their pow’r to kneed, and give the form to dough. King. 

2. My cake is Dough. My affair has mifearried ; my under- 
taking has never come to maturity. 

' My cake is dough, but I'll in among the reft ; 

Out of hope of all, but my {hare of the fcaft. Shakefeare. 
Douchba'ked. adj. [dough and baked.] Unfinilheil; not 
hardened to perfection ; foft. 

For when, through taftelefs flat humility, 1 

In doughhak'd men fomc harmleflhefs we fee, > 

’ i is but his phlegm that’s virtuous, and not he. Donne. J 
Do'ughty. adj. [bohtij, Saxon ; deught, virtue, Dutch ] 

1. Brave; noble; iiluftnous ; eminent. Lied of men and 
tilings. 

Such reftlefs pafliondid all night torment 
The flattening courage of that fairy knight, 

Devifing how that doughty tournament. 

With greateft honour, he atchieven might. Fairy Queen. 

2. It is now’ feldom ufed but ironically, or in burlefque. 

If this doughty hiftorian hath any honour or confcience left, 
he ought to beg pardon. Stiltingfieet' s Defof Difc. on Rom Idol. 
She fmil’d to fee the doughty hero flain ; 

But, at her fmile, the beau reviv’d again. Pope. 

Doughy, adj. [from dough.] Unfound; foft; unhardened. 
Your fon was milled with a fnipt taffata fellow there, 
whofe vicarious faftron would have made all the unbaked and 
dough youth of a nation in his colour. Shakefpeare. 

To DOUSE, v . a. [ 5 »V.t ; but probably it is a cant word formed 
from the found.] " To put over head fuddenly in the water. 

Yo Douse, v. n. To fall fuddenly into the water. 

It is no jefting, trivial matter. 

To fwing i’ rli’ air, or doufe in w’ater. Fludibras , p. u. 

Do'w agt.k. n.f. [dcuairiere, French ] 
l. A widow with a jointure. 

* She lingers my defires, 

Like to a ftepdamc or a dowager. 

Long wintering on a young man’s revenue. Shakejpeare. 
Widows have a greater intereft in property than either 
maids or wives; fo that it is as unnatural for a dowager as a 
f reeholder to be an enemy to our conftitution. Addij. ircehold. 
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2. The title given to ladies who furvive their huftands, 
Catharine no more 

Shall be call’d queen ; but princefs dowager , 

And widow to prince Arthur. Shakejpeare' s Henry VIII 
Do'wdy. n f. An aukward, ill-drefled, inelegant woman. 
Laura, to his lady, was but a kitchen wench ; Dido a 
dowdy, Cleopatra, a gipfy ; Helen and Hero, Hidings and 
harlots. Shakefpeare’ s Roma andjulm. 

The bedlam train of lovers ulc 
T’ inhance the value, and the faults excufe; 

And therefore ’tis no wonder if we fee 
They doat on dowdies and deformity. Dryden 

No houfwifry the dowdy creature knew; 

To fum up all, her tongue coiiftfi'd die Ihrew. Ca\s P 0 /j 

DO’WER. I r rj ■ v u 
DO' VERY \ n 'J m l“ ouaIre > i ’ rench -] 
i. That which the w ife brihgeth to her hufband in marriage,' 


Dryden. 


His wife brought in dow'r Cilicia's crown, 

And in hcrfclf a greater dow'r alone. 

His only daughter in a ftranger’s pow’r; 

For ( very want, he could not pay a dow’r. Popts Epifla, 

2. That which the widow poflefles. 

His patrimonial territories of Flanders were partly in dower 
to his mother-in-law, and paitly not ierviceable, in refpectof 
the late rebellions. B neon's Hairy Vll. 

3. The gifts of a hufband for a wife. 

Afk me never fo much downy and gift, and I will give ac- 
cording as ye fliall fay unto me ; but give me the ilamfel to 
wife. Gen. xxxiv. 12. 

4. Endowment ; gift. 

What fpreading virtue, what a fparkling fire ; 

How great, how plentiful, how rich a dow’r, 

Do’ft thou within this dying flefti infpire ! Davies. 

Do'w FRED, adj. [from dower.] Portioned; fupplied with a 
portion. 

Will you with thofc infirmities file owes, 

Unfriended, new-adopted to our hate, 

Dower’d with our curfe, and ftranger’d with our oath, 
Take her, or leave her. Shakejpeare' s King Lear. 

Do’werless. adj. [from dower.] Without a fortune; un- 
portioned. 

Thy dow'rlefs daughter, king, thrown to my chance, 

Is queen of us, and ours, and our fair France. Sh. K.Ltar. 
Do'wlas. n.f. A coarfc kind of linen. 

Dowlas, filthy dowlas ; I have given them away to bakers 
wives, and they have made boulters of them. Sbak. Hen. IV. 
Down. n.f. [dunn, Danilh.] 
j. Soft feathers. 

Virtue is the rougheft way ; 

But proves at night a bed of down. 

Leave, leave, fair bride ! your folitary bed. 

No more fhall you return to it alone; 

It nurfeth fadnefs ; and your body’s print. 

Like to a grave, the yielding down doth dint. 

Lie tumbling on our down, courting the blefling 
Of a (host minute’s {lumber. Denham’s Sophy. 

A tender weakly conftitution is very much owing t0 ^ 
ule of down beds. Lukt ' 

2. Any thing that fooths or mollifies. 

Thou bofom foftnefs ! down of all my cares ! 

I could recline my theughts upon this breafl 
To a forgetfulnef’s of all my griefs, 

And yet be happy. Southern s Omnia. 

3. Soft wool, or tender hair. 

Scarce had the down to {hade his cheeks begun ; 

One was their care, and their delight was one. 

I am not chang’d, I love my hufband ftill; 

But live him as he was when youthful grace. 

And the firft d-.wn began to {hade his face. Dryd. durer.gr. 

On thy chin the Springing beard began 
To fpread a doubtful down, and promife man. 

4. The foft fibres of plants which wing the feeds. 

Any light tiling that moveth, when wc find no ' » 

fheweth a wind at hand ; as when feathers, on down oH 
flv to and fro in the air. Bacon's Natural Hijhry t * 

' Like fcatter’d down by howling Eurus blown, 

By rapid whirlwinds from his manfion thrown . 
DOWN. n.f. [bun, Saxon; dune, Erfe, a hill ; but . 
now as if derived from the adverb.] A large open plan, 

valley. ( . 

On the downs we fee, near Wilton fair, 

A haft’ned hare from greedy greyhound go. 

Lord of much riches, which the ufe rQn ° wn ’ & „x (l 
Seven thoufand broad -tail’d {heepgraz d on his 
Not all the fleecy wealth 

That doth enrich thofc downs is worth a thoug ■ . 

To this my errand, and the care it brought- 

How Will-a-wifp mifleads night-fan ng &/. 

O’er lulls, and finking bogs, and pathlcfi. aew.. 

To compafs this, his building is a town ’ Ep ;ft ir. 
His pond an ocean, his parterre a down. P*. W 
2. A hill; a rifing ground. 1 his fenfe is \ e ) 


Wolton, 


Dome. 


Dryden . 


Hills 
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Hill, afford plcafant profpcfls i a. tlroy rooff needs acknow- 

1, ™who have heen on the of Sofa- - >*< C "“' 

Down. prep, [abuna, Saxon.] 

, Along adefeent ; from a higher place to a lower. 

Let go thy hold when a great wheel runs down lull, left 
break thy neck with following it ; but the great one that goes 
upward, let him draw after." Shakefpeare' s Ksng Lear. 

P A man falling down a precipice, though in motion, is not 
at liberty, becaufe he cannot flop that motion if he would. Loc. 

2 Towards the mouth of a river. . , „ 

Mahomet put his chief fubftancc into certain boats, to he 
conveyed down the river, as purpoiing to fly. Anodes. 

K°On'thf ground ; from the height at which any thing was to 

a lower fituation. . . . a , 

Whom they hit, none on their feet might Hand, 

Though Handing elfe as rocks ; but down they fell 

Bv thoufands. Milton s Paradtje Loft, b. vi. 1. 593- 

Down finks the giant with a thund’ring found, 1 

His pond’rous limbs opprefs the trembling ground ; > 

Blood, brains, and foam, gufh from the gaping wound. Dr. } 

2. Tending towards the ground, 
a. Out of Tight ; below the horizon. 

How goes the night, boy r 
—The moon is d.wn ; I have not heard the clock. 

And Ihc goes down at twelve. Shakejpeare s Macbeth. 

*. To a total maceration. 

What remains of the fubjetf, after the decoction, is con- 
tinued to be boiled down, with the addition of frefh water, to 
a fapid fat. . Arbuthn.t on Aliments. 

5. Into difgracc ; into declining reputation. 

He lhar’d our dividend o’ ih’ crown, 

We had fo painfully preach’d down ; 

And forc’d us, though againft the grain, 

T’ have calls to teach it up again. Hudtbras, p. 111. cant. 2. 

Tt has been ftill preached up, but afted down-, and dealt 
with, as the eagle in the fable did with the oyfter, carrying it 
ur. on high, that, by letting it fall, he might dafti it in 
pieces. 6oulh s Sermons. 

'['here is not a more melancholy obieCl in the learned 
world, than a man who has written himfeir down. Addifon. 

6. [Anfwering to up.] Here and there. 

Let them wander up and down for meat, and grudge if they 
be not fatisfied. ?J- J S* 

Down, inter j. 

j. An exhortation to dcftruclion or demolition. 

Go, fome pull down the Savoy ; others to the Inns of 
Courts : down with them all. Shakefpeare s Henry VI. p. ii. 

It there be ten, flu ink not; but down with them. Shakefp. 

But now they cry, down with the palace, fire it, 

Pull out th’ ulurping queen. Dryden s Spanijb Fryar. 

2. A contemptuous threat. 

Down, down to hell, and fay I font thee thither. Slakefp. 
Down. [To £$.] To be digefted ; to be received. 

If he be Iiungdy more than wanton, bread alone will down ; 
and if lie be not hungry, ’tis not fit he fhould eat. Locke. 

1 know not how abfurd this may feem to the mafters of de- 
monftration ; and probably it will hardly down with any body, 
at firft hearing. Locke. 

To Down. v. a. [from the particle.] To knock ; to fubdue ; 
to fupprefs ; to conquer. 

The hidden beauties feem’d in wait to lie. 

To down proud hearts, that would not willing die. Sidney. 
Do'wncast. adj. [down and cafl.] Bent down ; directed to 
the ground. 

Wanton languifliing borrowed of her eyes the downcaft 
look of modefty. Sidney, b. ii. 

My wily nurfe by long experience found. 

And firft difeover’d to my foui its wound, 

’Tis love, faid ftie ; and then my downcaft eyes. 

And guilty dumbnefs, witnefs’xl my furprize. Dryden. 

Thy downcaft looks, and thy diforder’d thoughts. 

Tell me my fate : I afk not the fuccefii 
My caufe has found. Addifon’ s Cato. 

Do'wnfal. n.f. [down and fall. ] 

1. Ruin; calamity; fall from rank or ftate. 

Why do’ft thou fay king Richard is depos’d ? 

Dar’ft thou, thou little better thing than earth. 

Divine his derwnfal ? Shakefpeare' s Richard II. 

We have feen fome, by the ways by which they had dc- 
figned to rife qncontrollably, to have directly procured their 
utter downfal. South's Sermons. 

2. A hidden fall, or body of things falling. 

Each downful of a flood the mountains pour 

From their rich bowels, rolls a filver ftream. Dryd. Ind. Em. 

3. Deftrudtion of fabricks. 

Not more aghaft the matrons of renown. 

When tyrant Nero burn’d th’ imperial town, 

Shriek'd for the downfal in a doleful cry. 

For which their guiltlefs lords were doom’d to die. Dryden. 
Do vvn fallen, participial adj. [d wn and fall] Ruined; 
fallen. 
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The lanj is now divorced * 

ii. I ir*l dew,, in circular 

VVnnklCS ' Lord Hamlet, with his {lockings loofe. 

Ungarter’d, and downgyred to his ancles. Shakefp. Han, it. 
Do'wnhil. n.f. [down and hill ] Declivity; defeenr. 

Heavy the third, and ftifl, he finks apace ; 

And though ’tis downhil all, but creeps along the race. Dryd. 
Do'wnhil. adj. Declivous; dctcending. , 

Do'wnlookeu. adj. [down and lso«.\ Having <-J 
countenance; gloomy; fullcn; melancholy. 

Tealoufy fuffus’d, with jaundice in her eyes, 

Difcolouring all ftie view’d, in tawney drefs’d ; 

Down look'd, and with a cuckow on her fill. Dryd. Fables. 
Do'wnlying. adj. [d.wn and lie.] About to e m tra\au o 
childbirth. 

Do'wnright. adv. [down and right.] 

1. Strait or right down ; down perpendicularly. 

A giant’s flain in fight, . 

Or mow’d o’erthwart, or cleft downright. Hudtbras, p. I. 

2. In plain terms ; without ceremony. 

Elves away ; 

Wc fhall chide downright, if i' longer flay. Shakefpeare. 

?. Completely; without flopping {hort. « c ,, 

This paper put Mrs. Bull in fuch a paflion, that {he fell 
downright into a fit. Arbuthn.t' s Uijlory of John Bull. 

Do'wnright. adj. 

j. Plain; open; apparent; undifguifed. 

An admonition from a dead author, or a caveat fro™. an 
impartial pen, will prevail more than a downright auvice, 
which may be miftaken as fpoken magifterially. Bacon. 

It is downright madnefs to ftrike where wc have no power 
to hurt. L' Eft range. Fab. 44. 

Religion feems not in clanger from drwnright atheifm, lincc 
rational men mull reject that' for want of proof. Rogers’s Serm. 

The merchant’s wife, who abounds in plenty, is not to 
have downright money ; but the mercenary part of her mmJ 
is engaged with a prefent of plate. Spectator, N°. 2 06. 

2. Directly tending to the point ; plain; artlefs. 

1 would rather have a plain downright wifdom, than a 
' fonlifii and affected eloquence. Ben. Johnfon's Dijeoveries. 

3. Unceremonious ; honellly furly. 

When it came to the count to fpcak, old fact fo flared him 
in the face, after his plain downright way, that the count was 
ftruck dumb. Addifon s Count Tarijf. 

4. Plain; without palliation. 

The idolatry was direct and downright in the people, whofe 
credulity is illimitable. Brown's Vuigar Err ours, Li. c. 4. 
Do'wnsitting. n.f. [down and ft.] Reft; repofc ; the a<St 
of fitting down, or going to reft. 

Thou knoweft my downfitting and mine up' ifing; thou un» 
derftandefi my thoughts alar oft’. Fj. cxxxix. 2. 

Downward, t a g v [eunepearo, Saxon.] 

Do'wn wards. S l ’ 

1. Towards the center. 

As you lift up the glaftes the drop will afeend flower and 
flower, and at length reft, being carried dcruMward by its 
weight, as much as upwards by the attraction. Newton’s Opt. 

2. From a higher fituation t« a lower. 

Look downward on that globe, whofe hither fide?. 

With light from hence, fhines. Alihan ’ > Paradife Loji, b. iii. 
Hills are ornamental to the earth, affording plcafant pro- 
fpedts to them that look downwards from them upon the I’ub- 
jacent countries. Ray on the Creation . 

What would this man ? Now upward will he foar. 

And little Iefs than angel, would be more : 

Now looking downwards, juft as griev’d, appears 
To want the ftrength of bulls, the fur of bears. Pope . 

3. Tn a courfe of fucceffive or lineal defeent. 

A ring the count does wear. 

That downward hath fucceeded in his houfe, 

From fon to fon, fome four or five defeents. Shakefpeare. 
Do'wn ward. adj. 

1. Moving on a declivity ; tending towards the center; tend- 
ing to the ground. 

With downward force. 

That drove the fand along, he took his way, 

And roll’d his yellow billows to the fca. Dryden' s JEn% 

2. Declivous ; bending. 

When Aurora leaves our northern fphere, 

She lights the downward heaven, and rifes there. Dryd. Virg . 

3. Deprefled; dejcCted. 

At the loweft of my downward thoughts, I pulled up my 
heart to remember, that nothing is atchieved before it be 
thoroughly attempted, and that lying ftill doth never go 
forward. ' 

Do wn y. adj. [from down.] 
l . Covered with down or nap: 

By his gates of breath 

There lies a downy feather, which ftirs not ; 


Did 
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'• Did he fufpire, that light and weightlefs down 
Perforce muft move. Shakefpeare's Henry IV . p. ii. 

There be plants that have prickles, yet have downy or vel- 
vet rind upon their leaves ; as flock-gillyflowers and coltsfoot ; 
which, down or nap connfteth of a iubtile fpirit, in a foft fub- 
iffance. Bacon's Natural Hijiory > N°. 560. 

In her hand fhe held 
A bough of faireft fruit, that downy fmird, 

New-gather’d, and ambrofial fmell diffus’d. Afilt. Par. Lojl. 

2. Made of down or foft feathers. 

A fidebrecze from weftward waits their fails to fill, 

And refts in thofc high beds his downy wings. Drydcn. 

Belinda flill her downy pillow preft, 

Her guardian fvlph prolong’d the balmy reft. Pope. 

3. Soft ; tend r ; foothing. 

' Banquo ! Donalbain ! Malcolm ! awake ! 

Shake off this dvumy fleep, death’s counterfeit, 

And look on death itfclf. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

The night’s companion kindly cheating them 
Of all their cares, tam’d the rebellious eye 
Of forrow with a foft and downy hand, 

Sealing all breads in a lethean band. Crafhftw. 

Do'wre. ) n.f [ douaire , French. It ought to be written 
Do'wRY. > dower. ] 

1. A portion given with a wife. 

1 could marry this wench for this dowre. Sidney. 

And afk no other dowry but fuch another jeft. Shakefpcare . 

The king muft die, that I may make you great, 

And give a crown in dowry with my love. Dryd. Span. Fry. 
Tcthys all her waves in denary gives. Drydcn' s Virgil. 

2. A reward paid for a wife. 

Thine own hand 

An hundred of the faithlefs foe fhall flay. 

And for a dowre a hundred forefkins pay. Cowley s Davideis. 

3. A gift; a fortune given. 

Doxo LOGY. n.f. [ci£a and xly©-.] A form of giving glory to 
God. - 

David breaks forth into thefe triumphant praifes and doxclo- 
g.Cs exprefled in the text ; Blelfcd be the Lord God of Ifracl, 
who has kept me this day from fhedding blood, and from 
avenging myfelf with my own hand. South's Sermons. 

Little did Athanafius imagine, that ever it would have been 
received in the Chriftian church, to conclude their books with 
a doxology to God and the blellcd virgin. Stiliingflcet . 

Do xv. n.f. A whore; a loofe wench. 

When daffadils begin to pure. 

With heigh ! the doxy over the dale; Shalef TV inter s 7 ale. 
To DOZE. v.n. [bpxp, Saxon ; daes, Dutch.] To flumber; 
to live in a ftate of droufinefs; to be half afleep. 

There was no fleeping under his roof : if he happened to 
doze a little, the jolly cobler waked him. L' lift range. 

It has happened to young men of the greateft wit to wafte 
their fpirits with anxiety and pain, fo far as to doze upon their 
work with too much eagernefs of doing well. Dryd. Dufrcfn. 
How to the banks, where bards departed doze. 

They led him foft; how all the bards arofe. Pope's Dunciad. 

Chicflefs armies doz'd out the campaign, j 
And navies yawn’d for orders on the main. Pope $ Dunciad* 
To Doze. v. a. To ftupify ; to dull. 

He was now much decayed in his parts, and with immo- 
derate drinking dozed in his underftanding. Clarendon , b. viii. 
Two fatyrs, on the ground, 

Stretch’d at his cafe, their fire, Silcnus, found 
Doz'd with his fumes, and heavy with his load. Drydcn. 
Do'zfN. n.f [ douziine , French.] The number of twelve. 
We cannot lodge and board a dozen or fourteen gentlewo- 
men, but it will be thought we keep a bawdyhoufe Untight. 

Sha kef pear e's Henry V. 

That they bear fuch huge leaves, or delicate fruit, I could 
never find ; yet I have travelled a dozen miles together under 
' Raleigh's Hi/lory oj the IVorld. 

By putting twelve units together, we have the complex 
idea of a dozen. . Locke. 

The number of difienters was fomething under a dozen 
with them. ' Swift concerning the Sacramental Tefl. 

Do'zinf.ss. n.f [from dozy ] Slecpinefs; droufinefs. 

A man, by a violent fit of the gout in lus limbs, finds a 
dozinefs in his head, or a want of appetite. Locke. 

Do'zy. adv. [from doze.] Sleepy; droufy ; fluggifh. 

T he yawning youth, fcarce half awake, cflays 
His lazv limbs and d zy head to raife. Drydcn s Perf. Sat . 
Drab. n. f [bjiabbe, Saxon, lees.] A whore; a (trumpet. 
That I, the Ion of a dear father murder d, 

Muft, like a whole, unpack my heart with words. 

And fall a ciirfing, like a very drab / Shakefp. Ham et. 
If your wdrfhip will take order for the drabs and the 
knaves, you need not to fear the bawds. Shakefpcare. 

Babe, 

Difch-deliver’d by a drab.' Shakefpcare’ s Macbeth. 

Curs’d be the wretch fo venal, and fo vain, 

Paltry and prdiid as 'drabs in Drury-laiic. Pope. 
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Drachm, n.f. [drachma, Latin.] 

1 . An old Roman coin. 

Sec here thefe movers, that do prize their honours 
At a crack’d drachm. Shakefpeare's Macbeth 

2. The eighth part of an ounce. 

DRACUNCULUS. n.f. [Latin.] A worm bred in the hot 
countries, which grows to many yards length between the 
(kin and flefh. 

Dr ad .adj. [for dread, or the preterit of To dread ] Terrible- 
formidable; dreaded. *. 

'I'll’ utmoft fand-breach they fhortly fetch, 

Whilft the drad danger does behind remain. Fairy Queen 
DRAFF, n.f. [opop, dirty, Saxon; dr of, Dutch, the fedimen't 
of ale.] Any thing thrown away ; fwccpings; refufe; lees; 
dregs. 

You would think I had a hundred and fifty tattered prodi- 
gals lately come from fwinckceping, from eating draff and 
1 sulks. Shakefpcare' s Henry IV. p, j. 

’Twcrc fimple fury, flill thyfelf to wafte 
On fuch as have no tafte ; 

To offer them a furfeit of pure bread 
Whofe appetite is dead ! 

No, give them grains their fill ; 

Hulks, draff, to drink and fwill. Ben. Jolinfn . 

I call’d, and drew them thither. 

My hell-hounds to lick up the draff and filth, 

Which man’s polluting fin with taint had (hed 
On what was pure. Milton's Paradije Lojl , b. x. /.630. 

Here rather let me drudge, and earn my bread, 

’Till vermin, or the draff of fervilc food, 

Confume me. Milton's Agoniflcs, 

As Muley-Zeydan were not worth their care, 

And younger brothers but the draff of nature. Drydcn. 
Dra’ffy. adj. [from draff.'] Worthlcfs; dreggy. 

Draft, adj. [corrupt for draught.'] 

Ulyfies and old Neftor yoke you Wkc draft oxen, and make 
you plough up the wair. Shakefp. Troilus and Crejfidn. 

To DRAG. v. a. [bjajan, Saxon.] 

1. To pull along the ground by main force; to draw heavily 
along. 

Such his afpe£t, when, foil'd with bloody duff, 

Dragg'd by the cords which thro’ his feet were thruft. Dcnh, 

2. To draw any thing burthenfomc ; any thing from which one 
cannot difengage one’s felf. 

’Tis long fince I, for my ccleftial wife. 

Loath’d by" die gods, have dragg'd a lirig’ring life. Drydcn. 

Can I, who lov’d fo well. 

To part with all my blifs to fave my lover ? 

Oil ! can I drag a wretched life without him ? Smith. 
While I have any ability to hold a commerce with you, I 
will never be fiicnt ; and this chancing to be a day that 1 can 
hold a pen, I will drag it as long as I am able. Swift. 

3. To draw contemptuoufly along, as a thing unworthy to be 
carried. 

They fhall furprize 

The ferpent, prince of air, and drag in chains 
Through all his realm, and there confounded leave. MtUa, 
To fall, that’s juftice ; 

But then, to drag him after ! for to die, 

And yet in death to conquer, rs my wifh. Dryd. Cletmenci. 
He triumphs in St. Auftin’s opinion ; and is not only con- 
tent to drag me at his chariot-wheels, but he makes a Ihcw 
of me. Stillingfect’s Def. of Difc. on Rom. Idol. 

4. To pull about with violence and ignominy. 

The conftable was no fooner efpied but he was reproached 
with diTdainful words, beaten and dragged in fo barbarous a 
manner, that he hardly efcaped with his life. Clarendon. 
3. To pull roughly and forcibly. 

I11 my fatal caufe your fword was drawn ; 

The weight of my misfortunes dragg'd you down. Dry ten. 
To Drag. v. n. To hang fo low as to trail or grate upon ■ 

>U From hence are heard the groans of ghofts, ‘ hc P 3 '"* 
Of founding lafhes, and of dragging chains. Drydcn • 
A door -is faid to drag, when, by its ill hanging 0.1 1 
the bottom edge of the door rides Exir . 

floor. 

Drag. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A net drawn along the bottom of the water. 

Calling nets were fpread in lhallow brooks, . 

Drags i/the deep, and baits were hung on took J 
The creatures are but inftruments Ul . C f S , h „ J, mc abfur- 
turning our acknowledgments to them isju , f aC rificcd 

dity with thoirs who burnt inccnfc to the drag, 


"S— ».th hoots eo catch hold 'oFthhtgs ut,dct 


You may in the morning find it neat 
and then take it up with a drag hook, 

. A kind of car <]rawn by the hand. for 

The drag is made fomewhat like a 0.. • 
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the carriage of timber, and then 

»"■> «*■] A » l ’ ich iS dr “" *** 

' lK ’were mude to Blh within thc deep, 

And caftingnets did rivers bottoms fweep. Mays Virgil. 
Some filhcrmen, that had been out a who.eday with a diag- 
„ e t and caught nothing, had a draught towards the cvenug, 
StcamchLe very heavy, which P J^ & ofa 

One' of our late great poets is funk in his > reputation, be- 
caul’c he could never forgive any conceit which came in his 
W3V , but fwept, like a dragnet, great and fmall. Dtyden. 

Whatfoever old time, with his huge dragnet, has conveyed 
down to us along the ftream of ages, whether it be lliells or 
Zm, jewels or pebbles, (ticks or draws, fcaweeds or mud, 
thefe are the ancients, thefe are the fathers. IVatts s Inrprtwem. 
ToDra'ggle. v. a. [from drag.'] I o make dirty by dragging 
on the ground. 

You’ll fee a draggled damfel, here and there. 

From Billingfgate her filhy traffick bear. Gay s Trivia. 
He wore the lame gown five years, without Wagghngos 

To'dra'ccle. v. n. To grow dirty by being drawn along 

the ground. . ,. 

His draggling tail hung in the dirt, . 

Which on his rider he would flirt. Hudilras, p. 1. cant. 1. 
DRAGON, n f [draco, Latin ; dragon, French.] 

1. A kind of winged ferpent, perhaps imaginary, much cele- 
brated in the romances of the middle age. 

I go alone, 

Like to a lonely dragon, that his fen , 

Makes fear’d and talk’d of more than feen. Shah. Coriotan. 

Swift, fwift, you dragons of the night ■ that dawning 
May bear the raven’s eye. Shakefpeare's Cymbc.ine. 

And you, ye dragons ! of the fcaly race. 

Whom glittering gold and (hilling armours grace ; 

In other nations harmlefs are you found, 

'j’heii' guardian genii and protectors own d. 

On fpiry volumes there a dragon rides ; 

* Here, from our Ariel embrace, a flream he glides. 

1. A fierce violent man or woman. 

3. A conftcllation near the North pole. 

Dragon, n.f. [dracuncu'us, Latin.] A plant. 

The leaves are like thofe of arum, but divided into many 
parts : the ftalk is fpotted ; but, in other rel'pctts, it agrees 
with the arum. Meier. 

Dragonf.t. n.f. [from dragon ] A little dragon. 

Or in his womb might lurk fome hidden neft 
Of many dragonets , his fruitful feed. Fairy Qtteen, b. i. 
Dragonfly, n. f. [dragon and fly.] A fierce flinging fly. 


Rowe. 

Pope. 


The body of the cantharidcs is bright coloured; and it 
mav he, that the delicate coloured dragonflies may have like- • 
wife fome corrolive quality. Bacon's Natural Hdory, N \ 7 *9. 

Dra'gonish. adj. [from dragon.] Having the form of a 
dragon ; dragonlike. 

Sometime we fee a cloud that’s dragoirjh ; 

A vapour fometime like a bear or lion. Shak. Ant. and Cleop. 

Dra'conLIKE. adj. [dragon and like.] Furious; fiery. 

He tights dragonlike, and does atchicve as foon 
As draw his fword. S ha kef rear c s Coriolanus. 

Dra'consblood. n.f [dragon and blood.] So called from a 
folfc opinion of the dragon’s combat with the elephant. 

Dragr.nsblood is a relin, lo oddly named as to feem to have 
been imagined an animal production. It is moderately heavy, 
friable, and dufky red ; but of a bright fcarlet, when pow- 
dered : it has little fmell, and is of a refinous and aftringent 
tafte. One fort is very compact : another fort lefs compact, 
and lefs pure, is called common dragonsblcod. A third fort is 
tough and vifeous, and of a blood colour ; and in keeping it 
grows hard, like the firft fort. Four vegetables afford dragons- 
' blood : one is a tall tree in the Canaries: the fanguis dr aeon is 
exfudates from the cracks of the bark in the great heats. 
Another grows to fix or eight feet high in the ifland of Java, 
where the refin is extracted from the fruit, about the fizeof a 
hazelnut, by boiling. A third is a tall tree in New Spain, 
and a true fanguis draconis flows from the trunk. The fourth 
grows in Java, and has a red bark: its trunk and large 
■branches yield a refinous iuice, which feems to be our fineft 
fort of dragonsb'.o'd. Hill’s AL. teria Aledica. 

Take drag r.sllcod, beat it in a mortar, and put it in a cloth 
with aqua vita, and (train them together, Peacham. 

Dra'gonshkad. n.f. A plant. 

It hath a labiated flower, confiding of one leaf ; whofe 
upper lip, which is crefted, and its under lip, which is divided 
into three fegments, end in chaps or jaws, and have the re- 
prefentation of a dragon’s head. Miller. 

Dra'gontree. n.f. See Palmtree, of which it is a 
fpecics. 

This tree is common in the Madeira and Canary iflands, 
where they grow to a confidcrable fize ; and from it is fup- 
pofed that the dragonsblood is obtained. Miller. 
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D” AGCKON. n.f. [from dragen, German, to carry.] ^ kind 
D of foldicr that ferves indifferently either on foot or 

Two regiments of dragoons differed ^ 

To DrAGo'oN. v. a. [from the noun.] To pcrfccute by aban- 
doning a place to the rage of foldiers. 

In politicks I hear you’re flanch, 

Dirc&ly bent againft the French ; 

Deny to have your free-born foe 
Dragoon d into a wooden (hoe. 

To DRAIN, v. a. [trainer, French.] 

1 Salt'water^ Ylrahted through twenty veffels of earth, hath 

become frefti. Bacon s A atural LLflorys . N l . 2. 

The fountains drain the water from the ground adjacent, 
and Lave but fufficicnt moifturc to breed mofs. 

In times of dearth it drained much coin of the kingdom, 
to furnilh us with corn from foreign parts. Bacon to Vtllters. 

Whilft a foreign war devoured our ftrength, and diaimA 
our treafures, luxury and cxpences increaled at home. Atterb. 

The lad emperor drained the wealth of thofe countries 
into his own coffers, without incrcafing his troops again.t 

r ranee. , . ^ J 

2. To empty by drawing gradually away what it contains. 

Sinking waters, The firm land to drain. 

Fill’d the capacious deep, and form’d the main. Rojc-mmon. 
The royal babes a tawny wolf (hall drain. Drydcn. 
While cruel Nero only drains 
The mortal Spaniard’s ebbing veins. 

By ftudy worn, and flack with age. 

How dull, how thoughtlefs is his rage ? Prior. 

Had the world laded from all eternity, thefe comets mult 
have been drained of all their fluids. C hey tie’s Phil. Prin. 

3. To make quite dry. 

When wine is to be bottled, wa(h your bottles, but do not 
drain them. Swift’s Directions to the Butler. 

Drain, n.f [from the verb.] The channel through which 
liquids are gradually drawn ; a watercourfc ; a fink. 

If your d ains be deep, that you fear cattle falling into 
them, (line in (tones and brickbats, and cover them with 
wood, flags, and turf. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Why (hould I tell of ponds and drains. 

What carps we met with for our pains ? Swift. 

Drake, n.f [of uncertain etymology.] 

1. The male of the duck. 

1 he duck (hould hide her eggs from the drake , who wi,l 
fuck them if he finds them. " Mortimer's Husbandry. 

2. [from draco, dragen, French.] A fmall piece of artillery. 
Two or three (bets, made at them by a couple of dra cs, 

made them (tagger. Clarendon, b. viii. 

DRAM, n.f [from ebachm, drachma, Latin.] 
j. In weight the eighth part of an ounce. 

Thermal being made betwixt lead and lead, weighing 
feverally feven drams in the air, the balance in the water 
weigheih only four drams and forty-one grains, and abateth 
of the weight in the air two drams and nineteen grains : the 
b-.lance kept the fame depth in the water as abovefaid. 

Bacon. 

2 . A fmall quantity, in a kind of proverbial fenfe. 

One loving hour 

For many years of forrow can dilpenfc ; 

A dram of fweet is worth a pound ol four. Fairy Queen. 

No dram of judgment with thy force is join’d ; 

Thy body is of profit, and my mind. Dryden’s Fables. 

3. Such a quantity of dillilled fpirits as is ufually drank at once. 

1 could do this, and that with no rafli potion. 

But with a ling’ring dram, that (hould not work 
Maliciotifly li -e poifon. Shakefpeare's IVinter's Tale. 

Every dram of brandy, every pot of ale that you drink, 
raifeth your character. Swift. 

4. Spirits; diddled liquors. 

A fecond fee, by meeker manners known. 

And modeft as the maid that ftps alone ; 

From the ftrongfate of drams if thou get free. 

Another Dtirfy, Ward ! (hall fing in thee. P pe’s Dunciad. 
ToDkam. v n. [from the noun.] in low language, to drink 
drams ; to drink diililled fpirits. 

DRA'MA. n. f.[ d'eua.. ] A poem accommodated to adtion ; a 
poem in which the action is not related, but reprefented ; and 
in which therefore fuch rules arc to be obferved as make the 
rcprcfcntation probable. 

Many rules of imitating nature Ariftotlc drew from Homer, 
which he fitted to the drama^i furni(hing himfclf alfo with 
obfervations from the theatre, when it flouriflied under Efchy- 
lus, Euripides, and Sophocles. Drjdens Ain. Dedi.at. 

Drama'tical. / adj. [from drama.] Reprefented by adtionj 
Drama'tick. J not narrative. 

I hope to make it appear, that in the great dramatick 


poem of nature, is a neceflity of introducing a God. Bentley. 
Dramatically, adv. [from dramatick.] Rcprcfentativcly j 
by reprefentation. 
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Ignorance and errors are feverally reprehended, partly dra- 
matically-, partly fimply. Dryden's "fuvenaK D.dicat. 

Dk a'matis r- n. f [from drama.] 1 he author of dramatick 
compofitions; 

The whole theatre refounds with the praifes of the great 
dramatijl, and the wonderful art and order of the compo- 
sition. _ Burnet' s Theory of the Earth. 

Drank, [the preterite of drink.] 

To DRAPE, v. n. [drfop, French; drapus, low Latin.] 

1 . To make cloth. 

It was a rare thing to fet prices by flatute ; and this adl did 
not preferibe prices, but (tinted them not to exceed a rate, 
that the clothier might drape accordingly as he might afford. 

Bacon i Henry VII. 

2. To jeer, or fatyrize. [ drapper , French ] It is ulcd in this fenfe 
by the innovator Temple , whom nobody has imitated. 

Dra'per. n f. [from drape.] One who fells cloth. 

If a piece of cloth in a draper's (hop be varioufly folded, it 
will appear of differing colours. Boy’e on Colours. 

The draper and mercer may meafurc her a' they pleafe. 

Howel’s England's Tears. 

Dr a'pery. n.f. [ drapperie , French.] 

1. Clothwork ; the trade of making cloth. 

He made ftatutes for the maintenance of drapery , and 
the keeping of wools within the realm Bacon s henry V II. 

The reverend clergy Ihould fet us an example, by con- 
tenting themfclv.es with wearing gowns, and other habili- 
ments, of Irifli drapery. Swift. 

2. Cloth ; fluffs of wool. 

The bulls and frogs had ferved the lord Strut with drapery 
ware for many years. /. Irkuthnat's Iiijtory of John bull. 

3. The drefs of a pidture, or ftatuc. 

Poets are allowed the fame liberty in their deferiptions and 
companions, as painters in their draperies and ornaments. Pri. 

Dra'pet. n.f. [from drape.] Cloth; coverlet. 

Thence Ihe them brought into a flately hall. 

Wherein were many tables fairdifpred, 

And ready dight with drapets fcadival, 

Againft the viands (hould lie miniffred. Fairy Queen, l. ii. 

Dra'stick. adj. [^-ar**®-.] Powerful; vigorous; efficacious. 

It is ufed of a medicine that works with Ipccd ; as jalap, 
fcammony, and the flrongcr purges. Quincy. 

Drave. [the preterite of drive.] 

He drave them beyond Anion’s flood. 

And their fad bounds mark’d deep in their own blood. Cowl. 

The foe rulh’d furious as he pants for breath, 

And through his navel drove the pointed death- Pope’s Iliad. 

Draugh. n. f. [corruptly written for draj}'.] Rcfufc; fwill. 2 
See Draff. 

W e do not aflr, that often jeft and laugh : 

’Tis old, but true, dill fwinc cat all the draugh. Shaiefp. 3 

Draught, n.f. [from draw.] 

1 . The adl of drinking. 

Fill high the goblets with a fparkling flood, 4 

And with deep draughts invoke our common god. Drydcn. 
They flung up one of their hoglheads, and I drank it off at 
a draught , which I might well do ; Cor it did not hold half a 
pint. Gulliver's Travels. 5. 

2. A quantity of liquor drank at once. 

He had once continued about nine days without drink ; and 
he might have continued longer, if, by diftempering hjmfelf 
one night with hard (ludy, he had not had fome inclination to 
take a fmall draught. Boyle. 

I have cured fome very defperate coughs by a draught every 
morning of fpring-water, with a handful of fage boiled in 
it. Temple. 

Every draught , to him that has quenched his third, is but 
a further quenching of nature; a provifion for rheum and 
difeafes. South’s Sermons. 

Long draughts of deep his monflrous limbs enllave; 

He reels, and, falling, fills the fpacious cave. Drydm's /En. 

3. Liquor drank for pleafure. 

Were it a draught for Juno when (he banquets, 

I would not tadc thy treafonous offer. Milton. 

Number’d ills, that lie unfeen 
In the pernicious draught : the word obfeene. 

Or harfh, which, once danc'd, mud ever fly 
Irrevocable ; the too prompt reply. Prior. 

Delicious wines th’ attending herald brought ; 

The gold gave ludre to the purple draught. Pope's Odyjfey. 

4. The adl of drawing or pulling carriages. 

A general cudom of ufing oxen for all forts of draught , 
would be perhaps the greatcll improvement. Temple. 

The mod occafion that farmers have, is for draught horfes. 

Mortimer's Husbandry. 

5. The quality of being drawn. 

The HertfordfhireVheel-plough is the bed and drongad 
for mod ufes, and of the eafied draught. Mortimer's Husband. 

6. Representation by pidure. 

Her pencil drew whate’er her foul defign’d. 

And oft the happy draught furpafs’d the image in her mind. 

. Drydcn. 
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7. Delineation; (ketch. 

A good inclination is but the firft rude drm,«U r . 
but the finifliing drokes are from the will. 

I have, in a (hurt draught , given a view of * v* 11 * 
ideas, from whence all die red are derived. ° Ur ° nglnal 

8 . A pidturc drawn. 

Whereas in other creatures \ve have but the tra™ r ■ . 
footdeps, in man wc have the draught of his hand . • 
were united all the Scattered perfections of thecreat..r» e lm 

9. 7 he adl of fwccping with a net. ‘ Swb. 

Upon the draught of a pond not one fi(h was left h 
pikes grown to an exceffive bignefs. Hale’s Origin 

10. The quantity of fifhes taken by once drawing the net 


f Maniirl 

rr 1 * • 1 * * . j ~wing the net 

f 115 *** caft net, which brought 


him a very great draught. E’E/lranre 

11. '1 he a&of (hooting with the bow. * 9 * lc 9 « 

Geffrey of Boullion, the glorious general, at one drau,ht 

of his bow, (hooting againft David’s tower in Temf.U 
breached three fcetlefs birds called allerions. Ccrndcr’- jp* 

12. Diverfion in war; the adt of diduxbing the mainde£?'' 

perhaps hidden attack. ™ > 

I conceive the manner of your handling of the fervice h 
drawing hidden draughts upon the enemy, when he looketh 
not for you ; and to watch advantages upon him, as he doth 
upon you. Stenfir's IrelZ 

13. forces drawn off from the main army; a detachment ’ 
Such a draught of forces would leflen the number of thofc 

that might otherwife be employed. jgxr ’ 

14. A fink ; a drain. 

Whatfoevcr entcreth in at the mouth gocth into the bellv 
and is caff out into the draught. " Mat. xv. r ’ 

15. The depth which a veflel draws, or finks into the water. ‘ 

With *;oomy decks, her guns of mighty (Irength, 
Deep in her draught , and warlike in her length, ~ Dryda. 
With a fmall veffcl one may keep within a mile of the 
(hore, go amongft rocks, and pafs over (hoals, where a veflel 
of any draught would ftrike. £//«*, Voyage 

1 6. [In the plural, draughts.] A kind of play refemblingdjefs. 
Draughthouse. n.f. [dt aught and houfe.] A houfe in which 

filth is depofited. 

And they brake down the image of Baal, and brake dowil 
the houfe of Baal, and made it a draughthoufe. 2 Kings x. 27. 
To DRAW. v. a. pret. drew ; part, palT. drawn. [ bj-.ajan, 
Saxon.] 

1. To pull along; not to carry. 

Then (hall all Ifrael bring ropes to that city, and we will 
draw it into the river. 2 Sa. xvii. 13. 

2. To pull forcibly ; to pluck. 

He could not draw the dagger out of his belly. Judg. ii. 22. 
The arrow is now drawn to the head. Aitcrhrj. 

To bring by violence ; to drag. 

Do not rich men opprefs you, and draw you before the 
judgment- feats ? Ja. ii. 6. 

To raife out of a deep place. 

They drew up Jeremiah with cords, and took him up out 
of the dungeon. Jer. xxxviii. 13. 

Draw the water for the fiege. Nath. iii. 14. 

To fuck. 

He hath drawn thee dry. Eccluf. xiii. J. 

There was no war, no dearth, no (lop of trade or com- 
merce ; it was only the crown which had fucked too hard, 
and now being full, upon the head of a young king, was like 
to draw lefs. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Sucking and drawing the bread difehargeth the milk as fad 
as it can be generated. Wifeman on Tumours. 

To attradl ; to call towards itfelf. 

We fee that fait, laid to a cut finger, healeth it ; fo as it 
feemeth fait draweth blood, as well as blood diaweth fait Batin. 

Majefty in an eclipfe, like the fun, draws eyes, that v.'ould 
not have looked towards it, if it had (hined out. Sucsing. 

He affedled a habit different from that of the times, loch 
as men had only beheld in pidlures, which drew the eyes of 
mod, and the reverence of many towards him. ClarerJon. 
All eyes you draw , and with the eyes the heart; 

Of vour own pomp yourfelt the greated part. Dryda.. 

7. To inhale. 

Thus I call’d, and dray’d I know not whither, 

From where I fird drew air, and fird behdJ . 

This happy light. Milton s Paradife Lojl , b. viii. 1-1 (■ 
While near the Lucrine lake, confum’d to death, 

1 draw the fultry air, and gafp for breath, 

You tade the cooling breeze. Addifon's Remarks on */• 
Why d>ew Marfeille’s good bifliop purer breath, 
When nature ficken’d, and each gale was death ? '-i ‘ 

8. To take from any thing containing. 

They drew out the llavcs of the ark. 

9. To take from a carte. 

The wine of life is drawn, and the mere lees . 

Arc left this vault to brag of. Sbakefeau j 

10. To pull a fword from the (heath. 

We will our youth lead on to highcrficlos,^ „ «r 
And draw no fwords but what are fancli'y d. baa •. • • 
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I will draw my fword ; my hand (hall dertroy them. Ex. xv- 
FJe proceeded' fo far in his infolence as to draw oat his 
fword, wich an intent to kill him. Drydcr. s Cor.q. of Granada. 
In ail your wars good fortune blew before you, 

’Till in my fatal caufc your fword was drawn ; 

The weight of my misfortunes dragg’d you down. Drydcn. 

11. To let out any liquid. . . 

Some blood drawn on me would beget opinion 
Of my more fierce endeavour. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

I opened the tumour by the point of a lancet, without draw- 
ing one drop of blood. Wifeman s Surgery. 

12. To take bread out of the oven. - 

The joyner puts boards into ovens after the batch is drawn. 

J Moiliwer’s Husbandry. 

j-?. To unelofc or Aide back curtains. 

Go, draw afide the curtains, and difeover 
The fcv’ral ca(kets to this noble prince. Shak. Merch. of Pen. 

Alarm’d, and with prefaging heart he came. 

And drew the curtains, and expos’d the dame 
To lothfome light. Drydcn’ s Sigifm. and Cut fear. 

Shouts, cries, and groans firft pierce my cars, and then 
A flalh of lightning draws the guilty fcenc, 

And (hows new arms, and wounds, and dying men. Drydcn. 

14. To clofe or Iprcad curtains. 

Phiioclca carneflly again intreated Pamela to open her 
grief, who, drawing the curtain, that the candle might not 
complain of her blulhing, was ready to fpeak. Sidney, b. 11. 

15. 'Fo extract. 

Spirits, by diftillations, may be drawn out of vegetable 
juices, which (hall flame and fume of thcmfelves. Cheyne. 

16. To procure as an agent caufe. 

When he finds the hardlhip of flavery outweigh the value 
of life, ’tis in his power, by refilling his matter, to draw on 
himfelf death. _ Locke. 

17. 'Fo produce or bring as an efficient caufe. 

Have they invented tones to win 
The women, and make them draw in 
The men, as Indians with a female 

Tame elephant inveigle the male ? Iludibras, p. i. cant. 2. 
Religion will requite all the honour we can do it, by the 
bleffings it will draw down upon us. TillotJon. 

Our voluntary actions are the precedent caufes of good and 
evil, which they draw after them, and bring upon us. Locke. 

What would a man value acres of excellent land, ready 
cultivated, and well (locked too with cattle, where he had no 
hopes of commerce with other parts of the world to draw 
money to him, by the fale of the produdtt of the ifland. Locke. 

Thofe elucidations have given rife or increafc to his doubts, 
and drawn obfeurity upon places of feripture. Locke. 

His fword ne’er fell but on the guilty head ; 

Oppreffion, tyranny, and pow’r ufurp’d. 

Draw all the vengeance of his arm upon ’em. Addif. Cato. 

18. To convey fecretly. 

The liers in wait draw thcmfelves along. J ut> ‘g- xx. 37. 
In proccfs of time, and as their people incrcafcd, they drew 
thcmfelves mofc wetterly towards the Red fea. 

Raleigh's Hiflory of the World. 

ig. To protract ; to lengthen. 

Do you note 

How much her grace is alter’d on the Hidden ? 

How long her face is drawn ? how pale (he looks. 

And of an earthly cold ? Obferve her eyes ! Shak. II. VIII. 

If we (hall meet again with more delight, 

Then draw my life in length ; let me fuftain, 

In hopes of his embrace, the word of pain. Dryden's Ain. 
In fome fimiles men draw their companions into minute 
particulars of no importance. Felton on the C ajjicks. 

20. To utter lingeringly. 

The brand amid’ the flaming fuel thrown, 

Or drew, or feem’d to draw, a dying groan. Dryd. Fables. 

21. 'To reprefent by picture; or in fancy. 

I do arm myfelf 

To welcome the condition of the time ; 

Which cannot look more hideoufly on me. 

Than I have drawn it in my fantafy. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

With his other hand, thus o'er his brow. 

He falls to fuch perufal of my face^ 

As he would draw it. Shake peare’s Hamlet. 

Draw the whole world expelling who (hould reign. 
After this combat, o’er the conquer’d main. Waller. 

From the foft affaults of love 
Poets and painters never are fccure: 

Can I, untouch’d, the fair one’s paffions move. 

Or thou draw beauty, and not feel its pow’r ? Prior. 

22. To form a reprefentation. 

7 he emperor one day took up a pencil which fell from the 
hand of Titian, who was then drawing his pifturc ; and upon 
the compliment which 7 'itian made him on that occafion, he 
laid, Fitian deferves to be ferved by Cafar. Dryden’s Dtfref. 

23. Fo derive ; to have from fome original caufe or donor. 

Shall freeborn men, in humble awe, 

Submit to fervile (name ; 4 
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Who from confent and cudom draw 
The fame right to be rul’d by law. 

Which kings pretend to reign ? . Dryder,. 

Several wits entered into commerce with the Egyptians, and 
from them drew the rudiments of fciences. Temple. 

24. To deduce as from poftulates 

From the events and revolutions of thefe governments are 
drawn the ufual inftrutSlion of princes and (latefmcn. Temple. 

25. To imply; to produce as a confequential inference. 

What (hews the force of the inference but a view of all 

the intermediate ideas that draw in the condufion, or propo- 
fition inferred. ' Locke. 

26. To allure; to entice. 

I’ll raife fuch artificial fprights. 

As, by the ttrength of their illufion. 

Shall draw him on to his confufion. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
Wc have d^awn them from the city. JoJ. viii. 6. 

Draw me not away with the wicked. Pj. xxviii. 3. 

Having the art, by empty promiles and threats, to draw 
others to his purpofe. Hayward. 

The Spaniards, that were in the town, had fo good memo- 
ries of their lodes in their former (allies, as the confidence of 
an army, which came for their deliverance, could not draw 
them forth again. Bacon’s li ar with Spain. 

27. To lead as a motive. 

Your way is (horter; 

My purpofes do drew me much about. Sh. Ant. andCieop. 

aEncas wond’ring flood, then afk’d the caufe 
Which to the dream the crowding people draws. Drydcn. 

28. To perfuade to follow. 

The poet 

Did feign that Orpheus drew tints, (lones, and floods; 

Since nought fo ltockifh, hard, ami full of rage, 

But muficic, for the timej doth change his nature. Shakefp. 

29. To induce; to perfuade. 

7 ‘he Engiilh lords, to ftrengthen their parties, did ally 
thcmfelves with the Iri/h, and drew them in to dwell among 
them, and gave their children to be follcred by them. Davies. 

7 heir beauty or unbecornincncfs are of more force to draw 
or deter their imitation than difcourfes. Locke. 

30. To win ; to gain : a metaphor from cards. 

This feems a fair deferving, and mud draw me 
That which my father lofes. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

3 1 . 7 'o receive ; to take up. 

For thy three thoufand ducats here is fix. 

— If every ducat in fix thoufand ducats 
Were in fix parts, and every part a ducat, 

I would not drove them, I would have my bond. Shakefp. 

32. To extort ; to force. 

So fad an object, and fo well exprefs’d. 

Drew lighs and groans from the griev’d hero’s bread. Dryd. 

Can you e’er forget 

The fond embraces, and repeated bleffings, 

Which you drew from him in your lall farewcl ? Add. Cato, 

33. To wreft ; to diftort. 

I wifh that both you and others would ceafe from drawing 
the Scriptures to your fantafies and affedions. Wuitgifte. 

34. I o compofc; to form in writing. 

I11 the mean time I will draw a bill of properties, fuch as 
our plav wants. Shakefp. Midfummer Night’s Dream. 

Clerk, draw a deed of gift. Shake] Merch. of Venice. 
Tl.e report is not unartfnlly drawn, in the (pirit of a 
pleader, who can find the mod plaufibic topicks. Swift. 

Shall Ward draw contracts with a ttatefman’s (kill ? Pope. 

35. To withdraw from judicial notice. 

Go, wafli thy face, and draw thy a£lion: come, thou mud 
not be in this humour with me. Shakefpeare. 

30. I o evifeerate ; to embowel. 

In private draw your poultry, clean your tripe. 

And from your eels their (limy fubdance wipe. King’s Cook. 

37. To Draw in. To apply to any purpofe by dilWion or 

violence. 

A difpute, where every little draw is laid hold on, and 
everything that can but be drown in any wav, to <nve colour 
to the argument, is advanced with odentatioii. ° Locke. 

38. To Draw in. To contract ; to pull back. 

Now, fporting mufe, drew in the flowing reins; 

Leave the clear (1 reams awhile for funny plains. Ga*\ 
1 7 Draw in. To inveigle; to inticc. 

It was the proditutc faith of faithlefs mifereants that drew 
them m, and deceived them. Sout),\ , 

40. Tj Draw off. To extrua by diftilhtion. 

Authors, who have thus drawn c,f}~ the fpirits of their 
thoughts, (hoidd he dill for fome time, ’till their minds h a ve 
gathered freih drength, and by reading, refledtion, and con- 
yerfation, laid in anew dock of elegancies, fentiments, and 
images °f nature Addif ns Freeholder, N* 4C 

41. 1 o drain twt by a vent. •4'-* 

Stop your veflel, and have a little vent-hole flopped with a 
fp.ll, which never allow to be pulled out ’till you Iw of a 

t ■ i. ^ ntds.HjJLl 

42. to Ukkw off. To withdraw; to ablhadt. 
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It draws mens minds off from the hitternefs of party. Add . 

To Draw on. To occafion ; to Invite. 

Under colour of war, which either his negligence drauis 
on , or his practices procured, he levied a fubfidy. Hayward. 
4.4. To Draw on. To caufe ; to bring by degrees. 

The examination of the fubtile matter would draw on the 
confidcration of the nice controverfies that perplex philo- 
fophers. Boyle on Fluids. 

45. To Draw over. To raife in a (till. 

I took rc£tified oil of vitriol, and by degrees mixed with it 
eflential oil of wormwood, drawn over with water in a 
limbeck. Boyle on Colours. 

46. To Draw over. To perfuade to revolt; to induce to 
change a party. 

Some might be brought into his interefts by money* others 
drawn over by fear. Addifon on the State of the War. 

One of differing fentiments would have drawn Luther over 
to his party. Attcrbury. 

47. To Draw out. To protract; to lengthen. 

He muff not only die the death. 

But thy unkindnefs (hall his death draw out 
To ling’ring fufferance. Sbakefp. Meafure for Meafure. 

Virgil has drawn out the rules of tillage and planting into 
two books, which Hefiod has difpatched in half a one. Addif. 

48. To Draw out. To extract; to pump out by infinuation. 
Philoclea found her, and, to draw out more, faid (he, I 

have often wondered how fuch excellencies could be. Sidney. 

49. To Dr aw out. To call to aclion; to detach for fervice; 

to range. . , 

Draw out a file, pick man by man. 

Such who dare die, and dear will fell their death. Drydcn. 
Th’ Arcadian king 

And Trojan youth the fame oblations bring: 

Next of his men, and fhips, he makes review. 

Draws out the bed and ableft of the crew. Dryden’ s/En. 

50. To range in battle. 

Let him defire his fuperior officer, that the next time he is 
drawn out the challenger may be polled near him. Collier. 
51 .To Draw up. To form in order of battle. 

The lord Bernard, with the king’s troops, feeing there was 
no enemy left on that fide, drew up in a large field oppofite 
to the bridge. Clarendon, b. viii. 

So Muley-Zeydan found us 

Drawn up in battle to receive the charge. Dryd. Don Sebajl. 
52. To Draw up. To form in writing ; to contrive. 

To make a fketch, or a more perfect model of a picture, is, 
in the language of poets, to draw up the fccnary of a play. Dry. 

A paper might be drawn up, and figned by two or three 
hundred principal gentlemen. Swift. 

To Draw. v. n. 

x. To pcrfoim the office of a bead of draught. 

' An heifer which hath not been wrought with, and which 
hath not drawn in the yoke. Deutr. xxi. 3. 

Think every bearUed fellow, that’s but yok'd, 

May draw with you. Shakefpeare's Othello. 
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To act as a weight. 

They fhould keep a watch upon the particular bias in their 
minds, that it may not draw too much. Addi fen’s Spectator. 

To contrail ; to fhrink. 

I have not yet found certainly, that the water itfelf, by 
mixture of afhes, or dud, will fhrink or draw into lefs 
room . Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory, N°. 34. 

To advance ; to move ; to make progrefiion. 

Draw ye near hither all the chief of the people. 1 Sa. xiv. 

He ended ; and th’ archangel foon drew nigh, 

Not in his fhape cclcdial, but as man 
Clad to meet man. Milton’s Paradifc Loft, b. xi /. 238. 
Ambitious meteors ! how willing they arc to fet thcmfelves 
upon the wing, taking every occafion of drawing upward to 
the fun. Dryden’ s Don Sebajlian. 

Now nearer to the Stygian lake they draw. 

Whom from the fhore the furly boatman faw, 

Obfcrv'd their pafiage through the fhady wood. 

And mark'd their near approaches to the flood. Dryden. 

And now I faint with grief ; my fate drenvs nigh : 

In all the pride of blooming youth I die. Addif ns Ovid. 

. To draw a fword. 

For his fake 

Did I expofe myfelf, pure ; for his love 
Drew to defend" him, when hewasbefet. Sh. Twelfth Night. 
To pradife the ad of delineation 
So much infight into perfpedive, and fkill in drawing, as 
will enable him to reprefent tolerably on paper any thing he 
fees, fhould be got. Locke. 

. To take a card out of the pack ; to take a lot. 

He has drawn a black, and fmilcs. 

8. To make a fore run by attradion. 

9. To retire; to retreat a little. 

They returned to the camp where the king was, 

Scots drew a little back to a more convenient poll for their 
refidcnce. Clarendon, b. H. 

10. To Draw off. To retire; to retreat. 

When the engagement proves unlucky, the way is to draw 


Dryden . 


of by degrees, and not to come to an open rupture. 

11. To Dr aw on. To advance; to approach. 

The fatal day draws on, when I muff fall. Dryden 

12. To D raw up. To form troops into regular order. * 
Draw, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. The ad of drawing. 

2. The lot or chance drawn. 

Drawback, n.f. [draw and back.] Money paid back for 
ready payment, or any other rcafon. 

In poundage and drawbacks I lofe half my rent ; 
Whatever they give me, I muff be content. Swift 

Dra'wbridge. n.f [draw and bridge.] A bridge made to 
be lifted up, to hinder or admit communication at pleafure. 

Half the buildings were raifed on the continent, and the 
other half on an ifland, continued together by a drawbridge. 

Carew’s Survey of Cornwal. 

Dra'wer. n.f [from draw.] 

1. One employed in procuring water from the well. 

From the hewer of thy wood unto the drawer of thy 
water. ^ Deutr. xxix. 1 

2. One whofe bufinefs is to draw liquors from the cafk. 

To drive away the time ’till Falftaff comes, 1 pray thee do 
thou Hand in fome bye room, while I queftion my puny 
drawer to what end he gave me the fugar. Shakefp. Hmiy IV. • 
Let the drawers be ready with wine and frefh glafles; 

Let the waiters have eyes, though their tongues muff be 
ty’d. Ben. J.btfon's Tavern Academy. 

A man of fire is a general enemy to all waiters, and 
makes the drawers abroad, and his footmen at home, know 
he is not to be provoked. Taller, N°. ti. 

3. That which has the power of attraction. 

Love is a flame, and therefore we fay beauty is attraflive, 
becaufe phylicians obferve that fire is a great drawer. Swift. 

4. A box in a cafe, out of which it is drawn at pleafure. 

There may be other and different intelligent beings, of 
whofe faculties he has as little knowledge, or appre! cnfion, as 
a worm, (hut up in one drawer of a cabinet, hath of the fenfes 
or underftanding of a man. Locke. 

Wc will fuppofe the China difhes taken off - , and a drawer 
of medals fupplying their room. Addifon on Medals. 

5. [In the plural.] The lower part of a man’s drefs. 

The Maltefe harden the bodies of their children, and recon- 
cile them to the heat, by making them go ftark naked, with- 
out fhirt or drawers, ’till they are ten years old. Locke. 

Dra'wing. n.f. [from draw.] Delineation; reprefentation. 
They random drawings from your fhcets (hall take. 

And of one beauty many blunders make. Pope’s Epiflti. 
Dra'wingrocm. n.f [draw and room.] 

1 . The room in which company afiemblcs at court. 

What you heard of the words fpoken of you in the drawing- 
room was not true : the fayings of princes are generally as ill 
related as the fayings of wits. Pope. 

2. The company nffemblcd there. 

Drawn, [participle from draw.] 

An army was drawn together of near fix thoufand horfe. Cia. 

So lofty was the pile a Parthian bow. 

With vigour drawn, muff put the ffiaft below. Dryd. FA. 

1. Equal; where each party takes his own ftakc. 

If wc make a drawn game of it, or procure but moderate 

advantages, every Britifli heart muff tremble. Addifon. 

2. With a fword drawn. 

What, art thou drawn among thofc heartlefs hinds ? Shi. 

3. Open ; put afide, or unclofed. 

A curtain diawn, prefented to our view 

A town befieg’d. Dryden' s Tyran. Lae. 

4. Evifcerated. 

There’s no more faith in thee than in a ftoned prune; no 
more truth in thee than in a drawn fox. Shakefp. 

5. Induced as from fome motive. 

The Irifli will better be drawn to the Englifh, than the hng- 

li(h to the Irifh government. Sftnfer on Jr don . 

As this friend (hip was drawn together by fear on both lides, 
fo it was not like to be more durable than was the fear. Jiayw. 
Dra'wweLL. n.f. [draw and well.] A deep well; awe 011 
of which water is drawn by a long cord. 

The firft conceit, tending to a watch, was a drennueii: me 
people of old were wont only to let down a pitcher witn a 
handcord, for as much water as they could eafily pull up. • 
To Drawl, v.n. [from draw] To utter anything ut 

flow driveling way. 

Then mount the clerks, and in one lazy tone 
Tltrou • h the long heavy page drawl on. Popes Dun • 
DRAY. ° )«.y. [t>pa3, SMcon.] The or on .hcM* 

DRA'YCART. ) is carried. n h\eJror 

Let him be brought into the field of elotfion upon 
earl, and I will meet him tltere in a triumphant chariot. 


When drays bound high, then never oofs behind, 
Where bubbling Mil is blown by . 


and the Dra'vhorse. n.f [dray and horfe ] 


dray. 

Tl 

elephant and the drayhirfe. 


This truth is illuflratecl by a difconrfe on ^^ature^ ^ 
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Dra'vm AN. ruf [dray and man.] One that attends a dray or 

Calt A brace of draymen bid God fpced him well. 

And had the tribute of his fupplc knee. } / ’ ' 

Have not coblers, draymen, and mechan.ck. governed as 
well as preached ? Nay, have not they by preaching corne^ 

DraWplouGH. n.f. [dray and plough.] A plough of a parti- 

plough is the beff 

Dra'zel. n.f [perhaps corrupted from drojfel, the feum or 
D Jrofs of human nature: or from drfleffc, l-rcnch, a whore.] 


1. 


2 . 


A low r , mean, worthlcfs wretch. 

As the devil ufes witches. 

To be their cully for a fpacc. 

That, when the time’s expir’d, the drazels 
For ever may become his vaffals. Hudibras, p. 111. cant. . 
DREAD, n.f. [spas, Saxon.] 

1 Fear; terrour; affright. ' 

Think’ ft thou that duty (hall have dread to fpeak. 

When pow’r to fiatt’ry bows ? To platnncfs honour 
Is bound, when majerty to folly falls. Shakefp. King -e . 

But was ever any wicked man free from the ftmgs ot a 
guilty confcience, from the fecret dread of divine difplealu , 
and of the vengeance of another world ? ™ 0 ffon, Senn. 4 - 
If our fears can be awakened with the dread ot evil, hch s 
armed his laws with the terrour of eternal mifery. Rogers. 

2. Habitual fear ; awe. „ ' • „ 

The fear of you, and the dread of you, fhall be upon every 

bead of the earth. . f Cen. sx. 2. 

The perfon or thing feared; the caufe of tear. 

■** To thee, of all our good the facred tpring ; . 

To thee, our dear eft dread-, to thee, our fuller king. Prior. 
Dread, aelj. [bpa:e, Saxon.] 

1. Terrible; frightful. . 

That e’er this tongue of mine. 

That laid the fentence of dread baniffiment 
On yond’ proud man, fhould take it off again 
With words of Tooth ! Shakefpeare’s Richard II. 

It cannot be; but thou haft murther’d him : 

So thould a murtherer look, (a dread, fo grim. Shakefpcare. 

To be expos’d againft the warring winds ? 

To ftand againft the deep dread bolted thunder. Shake] p . 
Amaze 

Be fure, and terrour, feiz’d the rebel hoft, 

When, coming towards them, fo dread they faw 

The bottom of the mountains upward turn’d. Milt. P. Loft. 

2. Awful; venerable in the higheft degree. ^ 

Thou, attended glorioufly from heav n, 

Shalt in the fky appear, and from thee fend 
The fummoning archangels to proclaim 
Thy dread tribunal. Milton s Paradife Lojl \ b. iii. /. 3 ^ 3 * 
From this defeent 
Celeftial virtues rifing, will appear 

More glorious and more dread than from no fall. Milton. 

3. This feems to be the meaning ot that controverted phrafe 
dread majefty. Some of the old acts of parliament are faid 
in the preface to be meiuendifftnu regis , our dread fovereign s. 

To Dread, v. a. [from the noun.] To fear in an exceflive 
degree. 

You may defpife that which terrifies others, and which yet 
all, even thofe'who moft dread it, mull in a little time en- 
counter. Wake. 

To Dread, v. n. To be in fear. 

Dread not, neither be afraid of them. Deut. i. 8. 

Dre'adf.r. n.f. [from dread.] One that lives in fear. 

I have fufpended much of my pity towards the great 
dreaders of popery. Swift. 

Dre'adful. n.f. [ dread and full.] Terrible; frightful; for- 
midable. 

Thy love, (till arm’d with fate, 

Is dreadful as thy hate. Granville. 

Dre'adfulness. n.f. [from dreadful.] Terriblenefs ; fright- 
fulncfs. 

It may juftly ferve for matter of extreme terrour to the 
wicked, whether they regard the dreadfutnefs of the day in 
which they fhall be tried, or the quality of the judge by whom 
they are to be tried. Hakewill on Providence. 

Dreadfully, adv. [from dreadful.] Terribly; frightfully. 
Not (harp revenge, nor hell itfelf can find 
A fiercer torment than a guilty mind, 

Which day and night doth dreadfully accufe, 

Condemns the wretch, and ftill the charge renews. Dryden. 
Dre'adlesness. n.J. [from dreadlefs.] Fcarlefnefs ; intre- 
pidity j undauntednefs. 

Zeimanc, to whom danger then was a caufe of dreadlefnefs , 
aii the compofition of her elements being nothing but fiery, 
with fwiftnefs of delire eroded him. Sidney. 

Dre'adless. adj. [from dread.] Fearlefs; unaffrighted; in- 
trepid ; unftiaken ; undaunted ; free from terrour. 

Vol. I. 
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Dreadlefs, faid he, that (hall I foon declare ; 

It was complain’d, that thou had’d done great • 

Unto an aged woman. Fairy $«een, b. u cant. S - /**• * 7 - 
All night the dreadlefs angel, unpurfu d, 

Through l.eav’n’s wide champaign held his v. y. 

DRFAM «. f. tdroom, Dutch. This word is derived by Meric 
Cafaulon , with more ingenuity than truth, from ’ ' 

the comedy of life ; dreams being, as plays arc, a «prc'en« 
of fomething which does not really happen. I his conceit 
Junius has enlarged by quoting an epigram. 

vxr»ii ecus i Jr.thol. 

Tn» iuti&uo. b <P‘i‘ „ . 

A phantafm of fleep; the thoughts of a fleeping man. 

We eat our meat in fear, and ileep 

In dreams they fearful precipices tread ; 

Or, (hipwreck’d, labour to fome diftant (bore. Dryc.cn. 

Glorious dreams ftand ready to reftore 
The pleafing fliapes of all. you faw before. Urydc u 

An idle fancy ; a wild conceit ; a groundlefs fufpicion. 

Let him keep 
A hundred knights ; yes, that on evYy dream. 

Each buz, each fancy, each complaint, dill ike. 

He may enguard his dotage, Shakefpcare s King Lear. 

To Dream, v.n. preter. dreamed, or dreamt, [from the noun.] 
i To have the reprefentation of fomething in fleep. 

’ Dreaming is the having of ideas, whilft the outward fenfes 
are (lopped, fo that they receive not outward objects with 
their ufual quicknefs, in the mind ; not luggelled by any ex- 
ternal objects, or known occafion, nor under the me or con- 
duit of the underftanding. Locke. 

I have long dream’ d of fuch a kind of man, 

But, being awake, I do defpife my dream. Shakef. H. IV. 

I have nightly fince 

Dreamt of encounters ’twixt thy felt and me: 

We have been down together in my fleep. 

Unbuckling helms, filling each other’s throat. 

And wak’d half dead with nothing. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

I dreamed that I was conveyed into a wide and boundlefs 
plain. Tatter, N°. 81. 

2. To think; to imagine. 

Thefe boys know little they are fons to th’ king. 

Nor Cymbeline dreams that they are alive. Shak. Cymbeltnee 
He never dreamed of the deluge, nor thought that firft orb 
more than a tranfient cruft. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 
He little dream d how nigh he was to care, 

’Till trcach’rous fortune caught him in the fnare. Dryden. 

3. To think idly. • 

They dream on in a conftant courfe of reading, but not 
digefting. Locke. 

1 began to dream of nothing lefs than the immortality of 
my v/ork. Smith. 

3. To be fluggifti ; to idle. 

Why does Anthony dream out his hours. 
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And tempts not fortune for a noble day? Dryd. All for Love. 
To Dream, v. a. To fee in a dream. 

The Macedon, by Jove’s decree, 

Was taught to dream an herb for Ptolomey. Dryden. 

At length in fleep their bodies they compofe. 

And dreamt the future fight, and early rofe. Dryden’ s Fab. 
Drf.'ampr. n.f. [from dream.] 

1 . One who has dreams ; one who has fancies in his fleep. 

The vifion faid, and vanilh’d from his fight ; 

The dreamer waken’d in a mortal fright. Dryden. 

If our dreamer pleafes to try whether the glowing heat of a 
glafs furnace be barely a wandering imagination in a drowfy 
man’s fancy, by putting his head into it,' he may perhaps be 
wakened into a certainty. Locke, 

z. An idle fanciful man ; a vifionary. 

Sometime he angers me. 

With telling of the moldwarp, and the ant. 

Of dreamer Merlin, and his prophecies. Shakef Henry IV; 

3. A mope; a man loft in wild imagination; a reveur. 

The man of fenfe his meat devours, 

But only fmells the peel and flow’rs ; 

And he muft be an idle dreamer , 

Who leaves the pie, and gnaws the dreamer. Prior. 

4. A fluggard; an idler. 

Dre'amless. adj. [from dream.] Without dreams. 

The favages of mount Atlas, in Barbary, were reported to 
be both namclefs and dreamlefs. Camden’s Remains. 

Drear, adj. [epeojuj, Saxon, dreary.] Mournful; dilmal; 
forrowful. 

In urns and altars round, 

A drear and dying found 

Affrights the flamens at their fervice quaint. Milton. 

Dre'arihead. n.f. [from dreary.] Horrour; difmaln^fs : 
a word now no longer in ufe. 

That fhortly from the fliape of womanhed, 

Such as (lie was when Pallas (he attempted. 
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She grew to hideous foape of drearilxad. 

Pined with grief of folly late repented. Sptnfer. 

Dre'a RIMENT n.f. [from dreary.] 

1. Sorrow; difmalnefs; melancholy. 

I teach the woods and waters to lament 
Your doleful drear iment. Spenfer’ s Epithalamium. 

2. Honour; dread; terrour. This word is now -wbfolete. 

Almighty Jove, in wrathful mood, 

To wreak the guilt of mortal fins is bent ; 

Hurls forth his thundering dart with deadly food, 

Inroll’d in flames and fmould’ring dreariment. Fairy Queen. 
DR E' ARY. adj. [bjieojujj, Saxon. ] 

1. Sorrowful; diftrefsful. 

The meffenger of death, the ghaftly owl, 

With dreary fhrieks did alfo yell ; 

And hungry wolves continually did howl 

At her abhorred face, fo horrid and fo foul. Fairy Queen. 

2. Gloomy ; difmal ; horrid. 

Obfcure they went through dreary {hades, that led 
Along the vaft dominions of the dead. Dryden , Mn. 6. 

Towns, forefts, herds and men promifeuous drown’d. 
With one great death deform the dreary ground. Prior. 
DREDGE. n.J'. [To dretc/i, in Chaucer, is to delay ; perhaps a 
net fo often flopped may be called from this ] A kind of 
net. 

For oyftcrs, befidcs gathering by hand, at a great ebb, they 
have a peculiar dredge ; which is a thick ftrong net, faftened 
to three fpills of iron, and drawn at the boat’s item, gathering 
whatfoever it meeteth lying in the bottom of the water. Carcw. 
To Dredge. v. a. [from the noun.J To gather with a 
dredge.* 

The oyftefs dredged in the Lyne, find a welcome accep- 
tance. Cvrnv. 

Dredger. n.f [from dredge,] One who fifhes with a dredge. 
Dre'gginess. n.f. [from dreggy.] Fulnefs of dregs or lees; 

foulnefs; muddinefs; feculence. 

Dre'ggish. adj. [from dregs.] Foul with lees ; feculent. 

To give a ftrong taftc to this dreggijh liquor, they fling in 
an incredible deal of broom or hops, whereby fmall beer is 
rendered equal in mifehief to ftrong. Harvey on Confumptions. 
Dre'ggv. adj. [from dregs.] Containing dregs ; confifting of 
dregs ; muddy ; feculent. 

Thefe num’rous veins, fuch is the curious frame. 
Receive the pure infinuating ftream ; 

But no corrupt or dreggy parts admit, 

To form the blood, or feed the limbs unfit. Blackm. Creai. 
Ripe grapes, being moderately prcflcd, their juice may, 
without much dreggy matter, be fqueczed out. Boyle. 

DREGS, n.f. [bpej-ten, Saxon; dreggian, Iflandick.J 

1 . The fediment of liquors ; the lees ; the grounds ; the fecu- 
lence. 

Fain would we make him author of the wine, 

If for the dregs wc could fome other blame. Davies. 

They often tread deftrudtion’s horrid path. 

And drink the dregs of the revenger’s wrath. Sandys. 

We from the dregs of life think to receive. 

What the firft fprightly running could not give. Dryden. 

Such run on poets in a raging vein, 

Ev’n to the dregs and fqueezings of the brain. Pope. 

2. Any thing by which purity is corrupted. 

The king by this journey purged a little the dregs and 
leaven of the northern people, that were before in nq good 
affections towards him. Bacon. 

3. Drofs ; fweepings; refufe. 

Hcav’n’s favourite thou, for better fate’s defign’d. 

Than we the (b egs and rubbifh of mankind. Dryden s Juv. 
What diffidence we mult be under, whether God will re- 
gard our facrifice, when we have nothing t» offer him but 
the dregs and refufe of life, the days of loathing and fatiety, 
and the years in which we have no plcafurc. Rogers's Sermons. 
To Drein. v. n. [See Drain.] To empty. 

I am fure I can fifh it out of her : fhe is the fluice of her 
lady’s fecrcts ; ’lis but fetting her mill agoing, and I can drein 
her of them all. Congreve’s Old Batchelor. 

’Tis drein d and empty’d of its poifon now ; 

A cordial draught. Southern. 

To DRENCH, v. a. [bpencan, Saxon.] 

1 . To wafo ; to foak ; to fteep. 

In fwinifo fteep 

Their drenched natures lie, as in a death. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
Our garments being as they were drenched in the fea, hold 
notwithftanding their frefhnefs and gloflcs, being rather new- 
dy’d than ftain’d with fait water. Shakej'feare' s Tempejl. 

To-day deep thoughts learn with me to dremh 
In mirth, that after no repenting draws. Miltons Sam. 

Now dam the ditches, and the floods reftrain; 

't heir moifture has already drench’d the plain. Dryd. Virgil. 

2. To faturate with drink ©r moifture : in an ill fenfe. 

Too oft, alas ! has mutual hatred drench’d 
Our fwords in native blood. Phi.hps. 

3- To phyfick by violence. 
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If any of your cattle are infefled, fpeedily let both t[l . 
well blood, and drench them. Mortimer ’1 H ^ 

Drench, n.f. [from the verb.] *“*■<*> 

1. A draught; a Twill: by way of abhorrence or contemnr 

Let fuch bethink them, if the fleepy drench P 
Of that forgetful lake benumb not ftill, 

That in our proper motion wc afeend. Milton's P„ r r * 

2. Phyfick for a brute. ‘ ^ 

A drench is a potion or drink prepared for a fick horfe - 
compofed of feveral drugs in a liquid form. Farrier’s /yf 
Harry, fays flic, how many haft thou kill’d to-day > Q- 
my roan horfe a drench , fays he ; and anfwers, fourteen 
hour after. Shakefpeare's Henry IV. 

A drench of wine has with futcefs been us’d, ' '' 
And through a horn the gen’rous juice infus’d. Dnja 

3. Phyfick that muft be given by violence. " ’ 

Their counfels are more like a drench, that muft be poured 
down, than a draught which might be leifurely drank if r 

ll a Cd K t ' 1 f , K’SCU, 

4. A channel of water. 

Dre'ncher. n.f. [from drench . ] 

1. One that dips or fteeps any thing. 

2. One that gives phyfick by force. 

Dr ENT. participle. Probably corrupted from drenched, to m-.fc 
a proverbial rhyme, brent or burnt. 

What flames, quoth he, when I the prefent fee, 

In danger rather to be drent than brent ? Fairy Queen b ii 

To DRESS, v.a. [ 4 r .ejjer, French.] 

1 . To clothe ; to inveft with cloaths. 

The firft requeft 

He made, was, like his brothers to be drefs' i\ 

And, as his birth requir’d, above the reft. Dryda. 

2. To clothe pompoufly or elegantly. 

Look upon plcafures not upon that fide that is next the fun, 
or where they look bcauteoufly ; that is, as they come towards 
you to be enjoyed ; for then they paint and fmile, and drip 
thcmfelvcs up in tinfel and glafs gems and counterfeit ima- 
gery. To fur. 

Few admir’d the native red and white, 

’Till poets drefs' d them up to charm the fight. Dryd.EpiJlln, 
Lollia Paulina wore, in jewels only, when drejfed out, 
about the value of three hundred twenty-two thoufand nine 
hundred and fixteen pounds thirteen {hillings and four pence. 

Arbutbnot on Coins. 

3. Toadorn; todeck; to embellifti ; to furnifh. 

Where was a fine room in the middle of the houfe, hand- 
fomely drejfed up, for the commiftioners to fit in. Ciorirdm. 

Skill is ufed in drejfmg up power with all the fplcndour ab- 
folutenefs can add to it. Lode. 

The mind lofes its natural relifli of real truth, and is re- 
conciled infenfibly to any thing that can be drejfed up, into 
dny feint appearance of it. Lode. 

4. To cover a wound with medicaments. 

In time of my ficknefs another chirurgeon drejfed her .Wifm. 

5. To curry ; to rub. 

Our infirmities are fo many, that we are forced to drift 
and tend horfes and afles, that they may help our needs. Taylor. 

Three hundred horfes, in high ftables fed. 

Stood ready, (Lining all, and (moothly drefs’d. Dryd. £*■ 

6. To rc&ify; to adjuft. 

Adam ! well may we labour ftill to drefs 
This garden ; ftill to tend plant, herb, and flow’r, 

7. To prepare for any purpofe. 

In Orkney they drefs their leather with roots of torment!!, 
inftead of bark. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

8. To trim; to lit any thing for ready ufe. 

When he drejfeth the lamps he (hall burn incenfe. Ex.xxx. 
When you dr As your young hops, cut away roots or 
fprigs. Mortimer’s Hufbannry. 

9. To prepare vidluals for the table. 

Thus the voluptuous youth, bred up to drefs 
For his fat grandfire fome delicious mefs, 

In feeding high his tutor will furpafs. 

An heir apparent of the gourmand race. Dryden, 

Dress, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Cloaths; garment; habit. 

Dreffes laughed at in our forefathers wardrobes or pi« ure ’> 
when, by the circulation of time and vanity, they arc broug 
about, wc think becoming. Government of the lc»Z u ■ 

A robe obfcenc was o’er his (houlders thrown^ 

A drefs by fates and furies worn alone. Pop * 1 ' 

2. Splendid cloaths ; habit of ceremony. , j 

Full drefs creates dignity, augments confciouln as, 



Popt- 


keeps at diftance an encroacher. 

3. The (kill of adjufting drefs. 

The men of plcafurc, drefs , and gallantry 

Dre'sser. n.f. [from drefs.] 1 „A n m\ntr the 

1. One employed in putting on the cloaths and S 

perfon of another. - 

She hurries all her hand-maids to the tal » /RJ /, 

Her head alone will twenty drejjers afk. Dry ■ J ^ 
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2. One employed in regulating, trimming, or adjufting any 

thj £§d he unto the duffer of his vineyard, Behold, thefe three 
vears I come feeking fruit on this fig-tree, and find none. Luke. 

3. The bench in a kitchen on which meat is dreft or prepared for 
the table. 

’Tis burnt, and fo is all the meat . 

What dogs are thefe ? Where is the rafeal cook ? 

How durft you, villains, bring it from the drejjer , 

And ferve it thus to me that love it not ? Sbakefpeare. 

A mapple dreffer in her hall (he had. 

On which full many a (lender meal (he made. 1 f ry ff n ’ 
When you takedown diflies, tip a dozen upon the dreffer. 

Swift’s Diretlions to the Cook. 

Dressing, n.f. [from drefs. ] The application made to a 

f ° r The fecond day after we took off the drejfwgs , and found 
an efehar made by the catherrtick. IViJeman on Turnouts. 
Dre'ssingroom. n.f. [drefs and room.] The room in which 

clothes are put on. f . .. f _ -r 

Latin books might be found everyday m his drejfingroim , n 
it were canefully fearched. S-ueift. 

DREST. part, [from drefs.] 

In flow’ry wreaths the royal virgin drefl 
His bending horns, and kindly clapt his bread. Addif.Ovtd. 
To Drib. v.a. [contracted from dribble.] To crop ; to cut 
off; to defalcate. A cant word. 

Merchants gains come (hort of half the mart; 

For he who drives their bargains, dribs a part. Dryd. Juv. 
To DRI BBLE, v. n. [This word feems to have come from 
drop by fuccelfive alterations, fuch as arc ufual in living lan- 
cruaers. Drot>, drip, dripple, dribble, from thence drivel and 
’driveler. Drip may indeed be the original word, from the 
Danifh drypp.] 

1. To fall in drops. 

Semilunar proccffes on the furface, owe their form to the 
dribbling of water that palled over it. Woodward on Fofftls. 

A dribbling, difficulty, and a momentary fuppreflion of urine, 
may be caufed by the ftone’s {hutting up the orifice of the 
bladder. Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

2. To fall weakly and (lowly. 

Believe not that the dribbling dart of love 
Can pierce a com pleat bofom. Shak. Meafure for Meafurc'. 

3. To flaver as a child or ideot. 

To Dri'bble. v.a. To throw down in drops. 

Let the cook follow with a ladle full of foup, and dribble 
it all the way up ftairs. Swift’s Rules to Servants. 

Dri'blet, n.f [from dribble.] A fmall fum; odd money in 
a fum. 

T welve long years of exile born. 

Twice twelve we number’d fince his bleft return : 

So ftri&ly wert thou juft to pay. 

Even to the dribblet of a day. Dryden. 

Diu'er. n.f. [from dry.] That which has the quality of ab- 
forbing moifture ; a ueficcative. 

There is a tale, that boiling of daify roots in milk, which 
it is certain are great driers, will make dogs little. Bacon. 
DRIFT, n.f. [from drive.] 

1. Force impellent; impulfe ; overbearing influence. 

A man being under the drift of any paflion, will ftill follow 
the impulfe of it, ’till fomething interpofe, and, by a ftronger 
impulfe, turn him another way. South's Sermons. 

2. Violence ; courfe. 

'Fhe mighty trunk, half rent with nigged rift. 

Doth roll adown the rocks, and fall with fearful drift. F.Q. 

3. Any thing driven at random. 

Some log, perhaps, upon the waters fwam. 

An ufelefs drift, which rudely cut within. 

And hollow’d, firft a floating trough became, 

And crofs fome riv’let paflage did begin. Dryd. Ann. Mirab. 

4. Anything driven or born along in a body. 

The ready racers (land. 

Swift as on wings of wind up-borne they fly. 

And drifts of rifing duft involve the sky. Pope’s Odyffey. 

5. A (form ; a (hower. 

Our thunder from the South 

Shall rain their drift of bullets on this town. Shak. K. John. 

6. A heap or ftratum of any matter thrown together by the 
wind ; as, a fnowdrift, a deep body of fnow. 

7. Tendency, or aim of action. 

The particular drift of every a<ft, proceeding eternally 
from God, we arc not able to difeern ; and therefore cannot 
always give the proper and certain reafon of his works. Hook. 
Their drift ’comes known, and they difeover’d are ; 

For fome, of many, will be falfe of courfe- Daniel's C War. 
S. Scope of a difeourfe. 

I he main drift of his book being to prove, that what is 
true is impoflible to be falfe, he oppofes nobody. Tdiot. Pref. 

I he drift of the pamphlet is to flir up our compaffion 
towards the rebels. Addifon. 

I his by the ftile, the manner, and the drift, 

Twas thought could be the work of none but Swift. Swift. 
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To Drift, v. a. [from the noun.] 

j. To drive; to urge along. . drifted with 

Snow no larger than fo many grains of fa , / 

the wind in clouds from every plain. Bllis y •> 

2. Thrown together on heaps. 

He wanders on 

From hill to dale, ftill more and more aftray. 

Impatient flouncing through the drifted heaps. 

To DRILL, v. a. [dr i lien, Dutch; pfoban, Saxon, from 
through.] 

1. To pierce any thing with a drill. . c , n t 

The drill-plate is only a piece of flat iron, fixed upon 
board, which iron hath an hole punched a little way mto t, 
to fet the blunt end of the (hank of the drill j'TL 
drill a hole. . Moxon s Meek. Exer. 

2. To perforate ; to bore ; to pierce. 

Mv body through and through he drill a. 

And Whacum by my fide lay kill’d. Hudibras, p. 11. can. 3 • 
Tell, what could drill and perforate the poles, 

And to th’ attractive rays adapt their holes ? Blackm. Li cat. 

3. To make a hole. , , , . 

When a hole is drilled in a piece of metal, they hold the 
drill-bone in their right hand ; but when they turn fmall worit 
they hold the drill-bone in their left hand. Moxon s Mecb. Lx. 

4. To delay ; to put off : in low phrafe. 

She has bubbled him out of his youth ; foe drilled Yum on 
to five and fifty, and foe will drop him in his old age. Add, Jon. 

5. To draw from ftep to ftep. A low phrafe. 

When by fuch infinuations they have once got within him, 
and are able to drill him on from one lewdnefs to another, by 
the fame arts they corrupt and fqueeze him. South’s Sermons. 

6 . To drain ; to draw (lowly. This fenfe wants better au- 
thority. 

Drill’d through the fandy ftratum every way. 

The waters with the fandy ftratum rife. 1 homfon’s Autumn. 

7. To range troops. An old cant word. 

The foe appear’d drawn up and drill'd. 

Ready to charge them in the field. Hudibras, p. i. cant. 3. 
Drill, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. An inftrument with which holes are bored. It is prefled hard 
againft the thing bored, and turned round with a bow and 
ftring. 

The way of tempering ftcel to make gravers, dribs, and 
mechanical inftruments, wc have taught artificers. Boyle. 

Drills are ufed for the making fuch holes as punches will 
not conveniently ferve for ; as a piece ©f work that hath 
already its fliape, and muft have an hole or more made in it. 

Moxon s Mech. Exer. 

2. An ape ; a baboon. 

Shall the difference of hair be a mark of a different inter- 
nal, fpecifick conftitution between a changeling and a drill, 
when they agree in foape and want of reafon ? Locke. 

3. A fmall dribbling brook. This I have found no where elfe, 
and fufpeCf it fliould be rill. 

Springs through the pleafant meadows pour their drills , 
Which fnake-likc glide between the bordering hills. Sandys. 
To DRINK, v.a. prefer, drank, or drunk-, part, pad .drunk, or 
drunken, [bpincan, Saxon.] 

1. To fwallow liquors ; to quench third. 

Here, between the armies. 

Let’s drink together friendly, and embrace. Shak. Henry IV. 
She faid drink , and I will give thy camels drink alfo; fo I 
drank, and (he made the camels drink alfo. Gen. xxiv. 46. 
He drank of the wine. Gen. ix. 21. 

When delight is the only end, and refts in itfelf, and dwells 
there long, then eating and drinking is not a ferving of God, 
but an inordinate aCfion. Taylor s Rule of living holy. 

2. To feaft ; to be entertained with liquors. 

We came to fight you. For my part, I am forry it is 

turned to a drinking. Shakefpeare’s Anthony and Cleopatra. 

3. To drink to excefs ; to be an habitual drunkard. A collo- 
quial phrafe. 

4. To Drink to. To falute in drinking; to invite to drink by 
drinking firft. 

I take your princely word for thofe redrefles. 

— I gave it you, and will maintain my word ; 

And thereupon I drink unto your grace. Sbakefp. Henay IV. 

5. To Drink to. To wifli well to in the a£t of taking the 
cup. 

Give me fome wine ; fill full : 

I drink to th’ general joy of the whole table, 

And to our dear friend Banquo, whom we mifs. Sh. Mach 
I'll drink to maficr Bardolph, and to all the cavaleroes 
about London. Shakcfpeai e’s Henry IV. p. ii. 

To Drink, v.a. 

1. To fwallow : applied to liquids. 

He had eaten no bread, nor drunk any water three days 
and three nights. j Sa. xxx. 12. 

Wc have drunken our water for money. Sam. v. 4. 

One man gives another a cup of poifon, a thing as terrible 
as death ; but at the fame time he tells him that it is a cord a!, 
and fo he drinks it off, and dies. South’s Sermo s. 

5 Alexander, 
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Akxand^Bfefter he had drank up a cup of fourteen pint?, 
was going to take another. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

2. To fuck up ; to abforb. 

The body being reduced nearer unto the earth, and emp- 
tied, bccometh more porous, and greedily drinketh in water. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours y b. ii. c. 5. 

Set rows of rofcmary with flow’ring ftem. 

And let the purple vi’lets drink the ft ream. Dryden's Virgil. 

Brufh not thy fweeping Hurt too near the wall ; 

Thy heedlefs flceve will drink the colour’d oil. Gay s Trivia. 

3. To take in by any inlet ; to hear ; to fee. 

My Cars have yet not drunk a hundred words 
Gf that tongue’s uttering, yet I know the found. Shakefp. 

Thither write, my queen. 

And with mine eyes I’ll drink the words you fend. 

Though ink be made of gall. ShakeJpeare' s Cymbeline. 

Phemius ! let ads of gods, and hero's old. 

What ancient bards in hall and bow’r have told, 

Attemper’d to the lyre, your voice employ ; 

Such the pleas’d ear will drink with filcnt joy. Pope's Odyffey. 

I drink delicious poifon from thy eye. Pope. 

4. To ad upon by drinking. 

Come, we have a hot venifon party to dinner : come, gen- 
tlemen, I hope we fhall drink down all ur.kindnefs. Sbakefp. 

In the compafs of fome years he will drown his health and 
his ftrength in his belly ; and, after all his drunken trophies, at 
length drink down himfelf too. South's Sermons. 

5. To make drunk. 

Benhadad was drinking himfelf drunk in the pavilions. 

1 Kings xx. 16. 

Drink. «. /. [from the verb.] 

1. Liquor to be fvvallowed, oppofed to meat. 

When God made choice to rear 
His mighty champion, ftrong above compare, 

Whofe drink was only from the liquid brook ! Milt. AgOnijl. 
Liquor of any particular kind. 

We will give you rare and fleepy drinks. Sh. I Vinter's Tale. 
The juices of fruits are either watry or oily : I reckon 
among the watry all the fruits out of which drink is exprefled, 
as the grape, the apple, and the pear. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

O madnefs, to think ufe of ftrongeft wines. 

And ftrongeft drinks, our chief fupport of health ! Milton. 

Thefe, when th’ allotted orb of time’s compleat, 

Are more commended than the labour’d drink. Phillips. 
Amongft drinks, auftere wines are apt to occafion foul 
eruptions. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Dri'nkmoney. n.f. [drink and money.] Money given to 
buy liquor. 

Pco-’s fervants were always afking for drinkmoney. Arbuthnot. 
Dri'nkable. adj. [from drink.] Potable 5 fuch as may be 

drank. r 

Dri'nker. n.f. [from drink.] One that drinks to excels; a 

drunkard. .. , . , 

It were good for thofe that have moift brains, and are great 
drinkers , to take fume of lignum, aloes, rofemary, and frank- 
inccnfe, about the full of the moon. Bacons Natural Hijlory. 
The drinker and debauched perfon is the objeft of fcorn and 

contempt. ... 1 

The urine of hard drinkers afford a liquor extremely fetid, 

but no inflammable fpirit : what is inflammable flays in the 
blood and affefts the brain. Great drinkers commonly die 
apopleftick. A bdknet on Aliments. 

To DRIP- v.n. [diippen, Dutch.] 

1. To fall in drops. 

3. To have drops falling from it. 

The foil, with fatt’ning moifturc fill d. 

Is cloath’d with grafs, and fruitful to be till’d ; 

Such as in fruitful vales we view from high. 

Which dripping rocks, not rowling dreams fupply. Dryden. 

The fined fparks, and cleaned beaux, 

Drip from the lhoulders to the toes. Prior. 

To Drip. v. a. 

1. To let fall in drops. 

Her flood of tears 

Seem like the lofty barn of fome rich fwain. 

Which from the thatch drips fad a fhower of rain. Swjt. 

2. To drop fat in roafting. 

Let what was put into his belly, and what he drips, be his 
fauce. IValton's Angler. 

^ His offer’d entrails fhall his crime reproach, 

And drip their fatnefs from the hazle broadi. Dryd. Virgil. 
Drip. n.f. [from the verb.] That which falls in drops. 

Water may be procured for neccflary occafions from the 
heavens, by preferving the drips of the houfes Mortimer 
Dropping, n f. [from drip.] The fat which houfcw.ves ga- 
ther from road meat. 

Shews all her fccrcts of houfekeepmg ; 

For candles how die trucks her dripping. bmp. 

Dripping pan. n.f. [drip and pan.] 1 he pan in which the 

fat of road meat is caught. 

When the cook turns her back, throw fmoakmg coals into 
the drippingpen. W, J ‘ 


D R I 


Dri'pPle adj. [from drip.] This word is ufed fomewh 
by Fairfax for weak, or rare ; dripple Jhot. 

To DRIVE, v. a. preterite dro-ve. ancientlv 




IVE. v. a. preterite drove, anciently drove ; part. p a f 
f, or drove, [dreiban, Gothick ; bjuyan, baxon; dry , 
x] 


Pc;c. 


Dryden' s Bon Selajl’m. 


driven, 

Dutch.^ 

1 . I o produce motion in any thing by violence. 

2. To force along by impetuous prefTure. 

On helmets, helmets throng, 

Shield prefs’d on fhieid, and man drove man along. 

3. To expel by force from any place. 

Driven from his native land to foreign grounds, 

He with a gen’rous rage refents his wounds. Dryden' s Vug 
His ignominious flight the viftors boafl, 

Beaux banifh beaux, and fwordknots fwordknots drivt. Po-t, 

4. To fend by force to any place. 

Time drives the flocks from field to fold, 

When rivers rage and rocks grow cold. Sh. M. IV. cfJVm, 
Fate has driven ’em all 
Into the net. 

5. To force or urge in any direftion. 

He dood and meafured the earth : he beheld, and drove 
afunder the nations. Heb. iii. fc, 

6. To impel to greater fpced. 

7. To guide and regulate a carriage. 

He took off their chariot wheels, that they drove them 
heavily. Ex. xiv. 25. 

8. To convey animals ; to make animals march along under 
guidance. 

There find a herd of heifers, wand’ring o’er 
The neighb’ring hill, and drive ’em to the fhore. Addifon. 

9. To clear any place by forcing away what is in it. 

Wc come not with defign of wadeful prey, 

To drive the country, force the fwains away. Dryden’ sVirg. 

10. To force ; to compel. 

He driven to difmount, threatned, if I did not the like, to 
do as much for my liOrfe as fortune had done for his. Sidney, 
They did not think that tyranny was thoroughly extin- 
guifhed, ’till they had driven one of their confuls to depart the 
city, againd whom they found not in the world what to ob- 
jeft, laving only that his name was Tarquin. Hooker, t iv. 

He was' driven by the neccflitics of times, more than led by 
his own difpofition to rigour. King Chirks. 

11. To didrcl’s ; to draiten. 

This kind of fpecch is in the manner of defperate men fir 
driven. Spenfer's State of Ireland 

12. To urge by violence, not kindnefs. 

He taught the gofpel rather than the law. 

And forc’d himfelf to drive-, but lov’d to diaw. Dryden. 

13. To impel by influence of palfion. 

1 drove my fuitor from his mad humour of love to a living 

humour of madnefs. Shakefpeare s As youliieit. 

Difcontents drove men into Hidings. KingChaiui. 

Lord Cottington, being mailer of temper, and of the mol. 
profound diflimulation, knew too well how to lead him into 
a miflake, and then drive him into choler. Claremt. 

It is better to marry than to burn, fays St. Paul ; where we 
may fee what drives men into a conjugal life : a little burning 
pufhes us more powerfully than greater pleafures in pro- 

fpeft. Lidl ' 

14. To urge ; to prefs to a conclufion. 

The experiment of wood thatlhineth in the dark, we have 

diligently driven and purfued ; the rather for that, of all things 
that give light here below, it is the mod durable, and hatii 
leaft apparent motion. Bacon s Natural Hijlory , N • 35 2 * 

We have thus the proper notions of the four elements, *.n 
both them and their qualities, driven up and reft j! he ino 
their mod ftmple principles. Ekigby tn 

To drive the argument farther, let us inquire into the en- 
vious dcligns of this divine architect. Cheyne s PbtUV* 
The defign of thefe orators was to drive lome P art '™ _ 
point, either the condemnation or acquittal. J ' 

1 c. To carry' on. . 

As a farmer cannot hulband his ground fo well, 1 
a great rent; fo the merchant cannot drive h.s tradc l 
if he fit at great ufnry. f . Bacon, EJ°, O' 

The bees have common c.ties of their own, 

And common font, beneath one law they Inc, 

And with one common dock their traffick < ‘rive. 1 

Your Pafimond a lawlefs bargain drove, T) r dcr,. 

The parent could not fell the daughter’s love. 

The trade of life cannot be driven without partnc . 

,6 - 1.1™. „, T ro 

the other is as white as the driven fnow, la lim 
criminal. 

17. To Drive out. To expel. 0 f both 

Tumults and their exciters drove my fd •• • . 

houfes out of their places. Rft thev forthwith 

As foon as they heard the name of Rofcc es, tnq ^ 

drove out their governour, and rcca £ \ J ^ ^ 
town. J 
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To Drive, v. n. 

1. To <> o as impelled by any external agent. 

The needle endeavours to conform unto the meridian ; but 
being dirt rafted, drive th that way where the greater and power- 
fuller part of the earth is placed. Brown's V ulgar Errours, b. ii. 
Love, fixt to one, Hill fafe at anchor lides, 

And dares the fury of the winds and tides; 

But lofing once that hold, to the wide ocean born. 

It drives away at will, to every wave a fcorn. Dryden. 

Nor with the rifing dorm would vainly drive ; 

But left the helm, and let the veilel drive. Dryden' s Ain. 

2. To rulh with violence. 

Fierce Boreas drove againd his flying fails, 

And rent the fhcets. Dryden s Ain. 

Near as he draws, thick harbingers of fmoke. 

With gloomy pillars, cover all the place; 

Whole little intervals of night are broke. 

By fparks that drive againd his facrcd face. Dryd. Ann. Mir . 

Then with fo fwift an ebb the flood drove backward. 

It dipt from underneath the fcaly herd. Dryd. All for Love. 

The bees drive out upon each other’ s backs, 

T’ imbols their hives in cluders. Dryden i Don Selajhan. 
While thus he dood, 

Pcrithous’ dart drove on, and nail'd him to the wood. Dryd. 

As a fhip, which winds and waves aflail. 

Now with the current drives, now with the gale ; 

She feels a double force, by turns obeys 
The imperious temped, and th’ impetuous feas. Dryden. 
The wolves feampered away, however, as hard as they 
could drive U Bjlrange. 

Thick as autumnal leaves, or driving fand. 

The moving fquadrons blacken all the drand. Dope's Iliad. 

3. To pafs in a carriage. 

There is a litter ready ; lay him in’t, 

And drive tow’rd Dover, Shakefpeare' s King Lear. 

Thv flaming chariot wheels, that fhook 
Hcav’n’s everlading frame, while o’er the necks 
Thou drov'Jl of warring angels difarray’d. Milt. Par. Lejl. 

4. To tend to ; to confidcr as the fcope and ultimate delign. 

Our fird apprehenlions are indrufted in authors, which 
drive at thefe as the highed elegancies which arc but the fri- 
gidities of wit. Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. i. c. 9. 

Wc cannot widely midake his difeourfe, when vve have 
found out the point he drives at. Locke. 

They look no further before them than the next line ; 
whence it will inevitably follow, that they can drive to no 
certain point, but ramble from one fubjeft to another. Dryd. 

We have done our work, and arc come within view of the 
end that we have been driving at. ■ Addifon on the War. 

5. To aim; to drike at with fury. 

Four rogues in buckram let drive at me. Shakef Hen. IV. 

At Auxur’s fliield he drove, and at the blow 
Both fhieid and arm to ground together go. Dryden's Ain. 

* To DRT VEL. v. n. [from drip, dripple, dribble, drivel ] 

1. 1 o Haver ; to let the fpittle fall in drops, like a child, an 
ideot, or a dotard. 

1 met with this Chrcmes, a driveling old fellow, lean, 
Ihaking both of head and hands, already half earth, and yet 
then mod greedy of earth. Sidney, b. ii. 

No man could fpit from him, hut would be forced to 
drivel like fome paralvtick, or a fool. Crew’s Cofm. 

2. To be weak or foolidi ; to dote. 

This driveling love is like a great natural, that runs lolling 
up and down to hide his bauble. Shakefp. Rom. and Julie?. 
I hate to fee a brave bold fellow fotted, 

Made four and fenfclefs, turn’d to whey by love ; 

A driveling hero, fit for a romance. Dryden's Spanijh Fryar. 
DrTvel. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1 . Slaver ; moilxurc died from the mouth. 

Befidcs th’ eternal diivel, that fupplies 
I he dropping beard, from nodrils, mouth and eyes. Dryden. 

2. A fool; an ideot ; a driveller. I his fenfc is now out of ufe. 

U hat fool am I, to mingle that drived s fpceches among 
my noble thoughts. Sidney, b. ii. 

Millions of years this old drivel Cupid lives, 

Whiie dill more wretch, more wicked he doth prove. Sidney. 
DrPveller. n.f [from drive/.] A fool; an ideot; a fla- 
verer. 

I have heard the arranted drivellers commended for their 
flirewdnefs, even by men of tolerable judgment. Swift 
Drj’vi-n. Participle of drive. 

They were A k en forth from among men. Job xxx. c. 
Driver, n.f [from drive.] 

1 • The perfon or indrument who gives any motion by violence. 
2. One who drives beads. 

He from the many-peopl’d city flies ; 

Contemns their labours, and the driver's cries. 


Sandy 


i he driver runs up to him immediately, and beats him 


alnjoft to death. 


y lends 1 

defeends, 

Js. Dryd.Virg./En. J 
fhed dcw.J To 


Shakefpeare. 


Sfenfr. 


L Ejlrange'i Fables. 


The multitude or common rout, like a drove of fhcep, or 
an herd of men, may be managed by any noife or cry .which 
their driver lhal! accullom them to. South's Sermons. 


DRO 

3. One who drives a carriage. 

Not the fierce driver with more fury 1 
The founding lafb, and, ere the llroke ■ 

Low to the wheels his pliant body bends 

To DRPZZLE. v. a. [drifden, German, to 
fhed in fmail flow drops; as Winter rains. 

When the fun fets the air doth drizzle dew. Shakefpeare. 

Though now this face of mine be hid 
In fap-con fuming Winter’s drizzled fnow, 

And all the conduits of my blood Irozc up, 

Yet hath my night of life Ionic memory. 

To Drizzle, v. n. To fall in foort flow drops. 

And drizzling drops that often do redound, 

The fumed flint doth in continuance wear. 

ITer heart did melt in great compalfion, 

And drizzling tears did fhed for pure affection. Dairy Jhuni. 

This day will pour down, 

If I conjcfture ought, no drizzling fhow’r. 

But rattling rtorm of arrows barb’d with fire. _ Mltoiu 
The neighbouring mountains, by reafon of their height, 
arc more expofed to the dews and drizzling rains than any of 
the adjacent parts. Addifon' s Remarks on Italy. 

Drizzly, adj. [from drizzle.] Sheding fmail rain. 

This during Winter’s drizzly reign be done, 

’Till the new ram receives th’ exalted fun. Dryden’s Virgil. 

DR 01 L n.f. [by Junius underflood a contraction • : diivel.] 
A drone; a fluggard. 

To Droil. v. n. To work fluggifhly and flowly ; to pled. 

Let fuch vile vaflals, born to bafe vocation. 

Drudge in the world, and for their living droil. 

Which have no wit to live withouten toyle. Spenjeri 

We fee in all things how defuctude does contraft and nar- 
row our faculties, fo that wc can apprehend only thofe things 
in which wc arc converfant: the droiling pcafant fcarce thinks 
there is any world beyond his own village, or the neighbour- 
ing markets. Government of the Tongue. 

DROLL, n.f [dro/er, French.] 

1. One whofe buiinefs is to raife mirth by petty tricks; ajeftcr; 
a buffoon ; a jackpudding. 

As he was running home in all hafte, a droll takes him up 
by »hc way. L' EJlrangc. 

Why, how now, Andrew ! cries his brother droll ; 
To-day’s conceit, meth inks, is fomething dull. Prior . 

Democritus, dear droll, revifit earth, 

And with our follies glut thy heighten’d mirth. 

2. A farce; fomething exhibited to raife mirth. 

Some as juftly fame extols, 

For lofty lines in Smithficld drolls. 

To Droll, v.n. [droie, French.] To jeft; to 
buffoon. 

Such auguft defigns as infpire your inquiries ufed to be de- 
cided by drolling fantafticks, that have only wit enough to 
make others and themfelvcs ridiculous. Glanv. Scepf. Pref. 

Men that will not be reafoned into their fenfes, may yet be 
laughed or drolled into them. JJ EJlrangc. 

Let virtuofoes infult and defpife on, yet they never (hall be 
able to droll away nature. South’s Sermons. 

Drollery, n.f [from droll.] Idle jokes; buffoonery. 

They hang between heaven and hell, borrow the Chriftians 
faith, and the atheifts drollery upon it. Govcrnm. of the Tongue. 

Dro'medary. n.f [ dromedare , Italian.] 

A fort of camel fo called from its fwiftnefs, becaufc it is 
faid to travel a hundred miles a day, and fome affirm one hun- 
dred and fifty. Dromedaries are fmallcr than common camcisj 
flendercr, and more nimble, and are of two kinds : one 
larger, with two fmail bunches, covered with hair, on its back ; 
the other IefTer, with one hairy eminence, and more frequent- 
ly called camel : both are capable of great fatigue, and very 
ferviceable in the weftern parts of Alia, where they abound. 
Their hair is foft and fhorn : they have no fangs and fore- 
teeth, nor horn upon their feet, which are only covered with 
a flcfhy fkin ; and they are about feven feet arid a half high 
from the ground to the top of their heads. They drink much 
at a time, and arc faid to diftutb the water with their feet. 
r l hey keep the water long in their ftomachs, which, as fome 
report, travellers in neceflitv will open for the fake of the 
water contained in them. 'The ftomach of this animal is 
corr.pofed of four ventricles ; and in the fecond are fevcral 
mouths, which open a paflage into twenty cavities, which 
lerve for confervatories of water. Sec Camel. Calmet. 
btraw lor the horfes and dromedaries brought they unto the 

DRONE, n.f. [bpoen, Saxon ] ’ iv ‘ 28 ' 

*• b ^the b r e cft WhiCh makCS n ° h ° nCy ’ 3nd h therefore driven out 

The fad-ey’d juftice, with his furly hum. 

Delivering o’er to executors pale 

'The lazy yawning d-one. ShakeJ] eare's Henry V. 

Luxurious kings are to their people loft ; * 

Ail 'with'imitfrr’ Up0n l l! C P ubli ‘ :k Dr yA Anren. 
All, vi ith united force, combine to drive 

I he lazy drones from the laborious hive. Dryden’s Virgil. 
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2. A fluggard ; an idler. 

He fleeps by day 

More than the wild cat : drones hive not with nif, 

Therefore I part with him. Shakefpeare' s Merck, of Venice. 

Sit idle on the houlhold hearth 
A burd’nous drone, to vifitants a gaze. Miltons Agonif.es. 
It is my misfortune to be married to a drone, who lives 
upon what I get, without bringing any thing into the com- 
mon flock. Addifin's Spectator, N“. 2 1 1 . 

3. The hum, or inflrument of humming 

To Drone, v. n. [from the noun.] To live in idlencfs j to 
dream. 

What have I loft by my forefathers fault? 

Why, was not I the twentieth by defeent 
h rom along reftive race of droning kings? Dr yd. Span. Fry. 
Dro'nish. adj. [trom drone. J Idle; fluggifh ; dreaming; 
lazy ; indolent ; unadlive. 

The dronijh monks, the fcorn and Ihame of manhood, 
Roufe and prepare once more to take pofleflion, 

To neftlc in their ancient hives again. Rowe's 'Jane Gray. 
To Droop, v. n. \droef, forrow, Dutch. J 

1. To languilh with forrow. 

Conceiving the dilhonour of his mother. 

He ftraight declin’d, droop'd, took it deeply ; 
l’aflen’d, and fix’d thclhame on’t in himlclf. 

I dro p, with ftruggling fpent ; 

My thoughts are on my forrows bent. 

2. To faint; to grow’ weak ; to be defpirited. 

I find my zenith doth depend upon 
A moll aufpicious ftar; whofc influence 
If now I court not, but omit, my fortunes 
W ill ever after d>oop. Shakefpcards Tempcjl. 

Good things of day begin to droop, and drowfe. 

While night’s black agents to their prey do rowzc Sk.Macb. 

When, by impull’c from hcav’n, Tyrtaeus fung. 

In drooping foldiers a new courage fprung. idrfionmon. 

Can flow’rs but droop in abfcnccof the fun, 

Which wak’d their fweets? and mine, alas 1 is gone. Dryd. 

Time feems not now beneath his years to ftoop. 

Nor do his wings with fickly feathers dro p. Dryden. 

When factious rage to cruel exile drove 
The queen of beauty and the court of love, 

The mufes droop'd with their forfaken arts. Dryden. 

I’ll animate the foldiers drooping courage. 

With love of freedom and contempt of life. Addif. Cato. 
1 faw him ten days before he died, and obferved he began 
very much to droop and languifh. Swift. 

3. To fink ; to lean downwards. 

I never from thy fide henceforth muft ftray. 

Where’er our day’s work lies ; though now enjoin’d 
Laborious, ’till day droop. Milton's Paradifi Loji , b. xi. 
His head, though gay 

Carnation, purple, azure, or fpeck’d with gold. 

Hung drooping, unfuftain’d. Milton's Paradifi Lofl , b. ix. 
On her heav’d bofom hung her dropping head. 

Which, with a figh, fhe rais’d ; and this the faid. Pope. 
DROP. n.f. [bpoppa, Saxon.] 

1. A globule of moifture; as much liquor as falls at once when 
there is not a continual ftream. 

Meet we the med’eine ef our country’s weal, 

And with him pour we in our country’s purge, 

* Each drop of us. Shakefpeare' s Macbeth. 

Whereas Ariflotlc tells us, that if a drop of wine be put 
into ten thoufand mcafures of water, the wine being over- 
powered by fo vaft a quantity of water, will be turned into it: 
he fpeaks, to my apprehenfion, very improbably. Boyle. 

Admiring, in the gloomy fhade, 

Thofe little drops of light. 

Had 1 but known that Sancho was his father, 

I would have pour’d a deluge of my blood 

'Fo fave one drop of his. Dryden s Spanijb Fryar. 

2. Diamond hanging in the ear. 

The drops to thee, Brillante, we confign ; 

And, Momentilla, let the watch be thine. Pope. 

Drop Serene, n.f. [gutta firena, Latin ] A difeafe of the 
eye, proceeding from an infpiflation of the humour. 

So thick a d- op ferene hath quench’d their orbs, 

Or dim fuftufion veil’d ! Milton s Paradifi Lofl , b. iii. 
To Drop. v.a. [bjioppan. Saxon.] 

1 o pour in drops or Angle globules. 

His heavens Ihall drop down dew. Dcut. xxxiii. 28. 

To let fall. 

Others o’er chimney tops and turrets row, 

And drop their anchors on the meads below. 

One only hag remain’d : 

Againft a wither'd oak Ihe lean’d her weight, 

Propp’d on her trufty ftaff, not hall upright. 

And dropp'd an auk ward court’fy to the knight 
Sr. John himfelf will fcarce forbear 
To bite his pen and drop a tear; 

The reft will give a Ihrug, and cry, 

I’m forrv, but we all mult die ! 
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3. 1 o let go ; to dilinifs from the hand, or the poffeffi&n 

_ T hough I could 

With barefac’d power fweep him from my fight 
And bid my will avouch it; yeti muft not, * 

For certain friends that arc both his and mine, 

Whofc loves I may not drop. Shakefpeare' s Mae] 

T hole who have aftumed vifiblc Ihapes for a feafon ' 
hardly be reckoned among this order of compounded hei,,?'! 
becaufe they drop their bodies, and diveft theinfelves of ,1, 
vifiblc Ihapes. Watt,', 1 . 

4. To utter flightly or cafually. 

Drop not thy word againft the houfe of Ifaac. Ames vii. ,fi 

5. To infert indircdlly, or bv way of digreflion. 

St. Paul’s epi files contain nothing but points of Chriftian 
inftrudlion, amongft which he feldom fails to drop in the» rcat 
and dillin^uilhing dodtrines of our holy religion /V; 

/ »!• • w - * O ' 

0. i o intermit; to ceafe. 

Where the act is unmanly or immoral, we ought to dr-p 
ir hopes, or rather never entertain them. C Pier on Defpair. 
After having given this judgment in its favour, they fud! 
denly dropt the purfuit. ' Sharp's Sure,,, 

7. To quit a matter. 

I have bejt the hoof ’till I have worn out thefe fliocs in 
your fervice, and r.or one penny left me to buy more; fotliat 
you muft even cxcufc me. if 1 drop you here. L'Efranye. 

8. To let go a dependant, or companion, without farther allo- 
cation. 

She drilled him on to five and fifty, and will drop him in 
his old age, if ihe can find her account in another. Addifm. 

They have no l'ooncr fetched themfclves up to the fafhion 
of the polite world, but the town has dropped them. Addifm. 

9. To fuller to vaniih, or come to nothing. 

Thus was the fame of our Saviour perpetuated by fuch re- 
cords as would preferve the traditionary account of him to 
after-ages, and rectify it, if, by pafiing through fevcral gene- 
rations, it might drop any part that was material. dddifm. 

Opinions, like falhions, always defeend from thofe of qua- 
lity to the middle fort, and thence to the vulgar, where they 
are dropped and vaniih. Swift. 

10. To bedrop; to fpeckle; to variegate with fpots. Icriis 
Jlellatus corpora guttis. 

Or, fporting with quick glance. 

Shew to the fun their wav’d coats, dropp'd with gold. Mil. 
To Drop. v. n. 

1. To fall in drops, or Angle globules. 

The quality of mercy is not ftrain’d ; 

It droppetb, as the gentle rain from heaven. 

Upon the place beneath. Shakefp. Merchant of Verdi. 

2 . To let drops fall ; to difeharge itfelf in drops. 

The heavens ilropped at the prefence of God. Pf. Jxvii. 8. 

While cumber’d with my dropping cloaths I lay. 

The cruel nation, covetous of prey. 

Stain’d with my blood th’ unhofpitable coaft. Dryden: Ain, 
Beneath a rock lie figh’d alone. 

And cold Lycaeus wept from every dropping ftone. Drfipn. 

3. To fall ; to come from a higher place. 

Philofophers conjecture that you dropped from the moon, or 
one of the ftar?. Gullivers Trends. 

In every revolution, approaching nearer and nearer to the 
fun, this comet muft at laft d: op into the fun’s body. Cheynt, 

4. To fall fpontaneoully. 

So may ’it thou live, ’till, like ripe fruit, thou drop 
Into thy mother’s lap ; or be with eafe 
Gather’d, not harihly pluck’d. Milton's Paradifi Loji, i. xs 

5. To fall in death; to die iiiddenly. 

It was your prefurmife. 

That in the dole of blows your fon might drop. Shektfp. 
To die. , 

Nothing, fays Seneca, fo foon reconciles us to the ihoue 
of our own death, as the profpedt of one friend after another 
dropping round us. Digby to ofi 

7. To fink into filence ; to vaniih ; to come to nothing : a lami- 

1,a VS friends thouzht fit to kt drop this incident of Helen. 

& b r Jddifont Trends. 

I heard of threats, occafioncd by my verfes : 1 lent to ac 
quaint them where 1 was to be found, and fo it dtcppei • op 

8. To come unexpectedly. . . 

He could never make any figure in company, but by g .'o 
difturbance at his entry; and therefore takes care to op 
when he thinks you are juft feated. Spectator, - 4 

Dropping, n.f. [from drop.] 

1. T hat which falls in drops. 

Thrifty wench ferapes kitchen-nurt, 

And barreling the droppings and the fnuft 
Of wafting candles. f 

2. That which drops when the continuous ftream ceaies. 

Strain out the laft dull droppings of your fcnle. 

And rhyme with all the rage of impotence, ope 

Dro'plet. n.f. A little drop. 

Thou abhorr’dft in us our human gnel>, 
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Scorn’d our brine’s flow, and thofe our droplets , which 
From niggard nature fall. Shakefpeare s Trnon. 

W^ 1 **”*™ Spar f"$ 

KStsE % 

hydropical ; tending to a dropfy. . 

The diet of ncphritick and dropftcal perfons ought to be 
fucli as is oppofite to, and fubducth the alkalcfcer.t nature ot 
t hc falls in the ferum of the blood. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Dro'psied. adj. [fro m dropfy.] Difeafed with a dropfy. 

Where great addition fwells, and virtue none. 

It is a dropfied honour : good alone 

I s good. Shakefpeare': All's well that ends we.l. 

DRO'PSY. n.f [hydrops, Latin; whence anciently hydropifi, 
thence dropify, dropfy ] A colleftion of water in the body, 
from too lax a tone of the folids, whereby digeftion is 
weakened, and all the parts fluffed. 7 ‘ 

An anafarca, a fpccies of dropfy , is an extravafation of 
water lodged in the cells of the membrana adipola. Sharp. 
DROSS, n. f. [opoy, Saxon.] 
j. The recrement or defpumation of metals. 

Some feumm’d the drofs that from the metal came. 

Some ftirr’d the molton ore with ladles great, 

And every one did fwink, and everyone did fwcat. Fat. fin. 
Should the mixture of a little drofs conftrain the church to 
deprive herfelf of fo much gold, rather than learn how, by 
art and judgment, to make reparation of the one from the 
other ? Hooker, b. v. / 20. 

2. Ruft; incruflation upon metal. 

An emperor, hid under a cruft of drofs f, after cleanfing, has 
appeared with all his titles frcfli and beautiful. Addif. on Medals. 

3. Rcfufe; leavings; fweepings; any thing remaining after the 
removal of the better part ; dreggs ; feculence ; corruption. 

Fair proud, now tell me, why (hould fair be proud, 

Sitli all world’s glory is but drofs unclean : 

And in the flTade of death itfelf Ihall fliroud, 

However now thereof ve little ween ? Spcnfer, Sonnet 2. 
That moft divine light only Ihineth on thofe minds, which 
are purged from all worldly drofs and human uncleannefs. Ral. 
All treafures and all gain efteem as drofs. 

And dignities and pow’rs all but the higheft. Milt. Pa. Lofl . 
Such precepts exceedingly difpofc us to piety and religion, 
by purifying our fouls from the drofs and filth of fenfual 
delights. Tillotfon , Sermon 5. 

Dro'ssiness. n.f. [from droffy.] Foulnefs; feculence; ruft. 
The furnace of afflidtion refines us from earthly droffinefs, 
and foftens us for the imprelfion of God’s ftamp. Boyle. 

Dro'ssy. adj. [from drofs. j 

j. Full of fcorious or recrementitious parts; full of drofs. 

So doth the fire the droffy gold refine. Davies. 

For, by the fire, they emit not only many droffy and fco- 
rious parts, but whatfoever they had received either from 
earth or load ftone. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b.\. c. 4. 

2. Worthlefs; foul; feculent. 

Your intention hold, 

As fire thefe droffi rhymes to purify. 

Or as clixir-to change them into gold. Donne. 

Dro'tchel. n.f [corrupted perhaps from dretchcl. To dreteh, 
in Chaucer, is to idle, to delay. Droth, in Frifich, is delay.] 
An idle wench ; a fluggard. In Scottilh it is ttill ufed. 
Drove, n.f. [from drive.] 

j. A body or number of cattle : generally ufed of oxen or black 
cattle. 

They brought to their ftations many droves of cattle; and 
within a few days were brought out of the country two thou- 
fand muttons. Hayward. 

A Spaniard is unacquainted with our northern droves. Brown. 

2. A number of Ihccp driven. 

A drove of flieep, or an herd of oxen, may be managed 
by any noife or cry which the drivers Ihall accuftom them 
to - _ South's Sermons. 

3. Any collection of animals. 

The founds and Teas, with all their finny drove, 

Now to the moon in wavering morrice move. Milton. 

4. A crowd ; a tumult. 

But if to fame alone thou do’ft pretend. 

The mifer will his empty palace lend, 

Set wide with doors, adorn’d with plated brafs, 

Where drove-, as at a city-gate, may pafs. Dryden s Juvcn. 
Dro'ven. part, from drive. 

This is fought indeed ; 

Had we fo done at firft, we had drown them home 
With clouts about their heads. Sh„k. Anth. and Cleopatra. 
Dro'ver. n -f [from drove.] One that fats oxen for fate, and 
drives them to market. 

The prince hath got your hero. 

1 wilh him joy of her. 

—Why, that’s fpoken like an honeft drover-, fo thev fell 
buttocks. Shakefpeare' s Much Ado about Nothing. 

I he drover who his fellow drover meets. 

In narrow paflages of winding ftreets. Dryden' s Juvenal. 
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DROUGHT, n.f [upu^osc, Saxon ; drewth, Scottilh. J 

1 . Dry weather ; want ot rain. . 

O earth ! I will befriend thee more with rain 
T ban youthful April Ihall with all his ttiowers: 

In Summer’s drought I’ll drop upon thee ftill. Sh. Tit. Amir. 
Great droughts in Summer, laiting’nll the end of Augul , 
feme gentle Ihowers upon them, and then fome dry weather, 
portend a peililent Summer the year following. lia.cn. 

To fouth the Perfian hay. 

And inacceflible th’ Arabian drought. Milton's Pat ad. Reg. 

As torrents in the drowth ot Summer tail, 

So perilht man from death Ihall never rife. • Samlys. 

They were fo learned in natural philofophy, that they 

foretold earthquakes and ftorms, great droughts, and great 
. ‘ Temple. 

plagues. ■ * 

Jn a drought the thirfty creatures cry. 

And gape upon the gather’d clouds for rain. Dryden. 

Upon a Ihower, after a drought , earthworms and lund- 
fnails innumerable come out of their lurking places. Ray- 

2. Thirft ; want of drink. 

His carcafc, pin’d with hunger and with drought. Milton. 

One whole drought • 

Yet fcarce allay’d, ftill eyes the current ftream, 

Whofc liquid murmur heard, new thirft excites. Milt.P. L. 
D ot'chtiness. n f. [from droughty.] T he ftate of wanting 
rain. 

Droughty, adj. [from drought.] 
t. Wantihg rain ; fultry. 

That a camel, fo patient of long thirft, fhould be bred in 
fuch droughty and parched countries, where it is of fuch emi- 
nent tife for travelling over thofe dry and fandy defarts, where 
no water is to be had, muft be acknowledged an a£t of provi- 
dence and defign. Ray on the Creation. 

2. Thirfty ; dry with thirft. 

If the former years 
Exhibit no fupplies, alas! thou muft 
■With taftelefs water wafli thy droughty throat. Phillips. 
To Drown, v.a. [from o'runden, below, German, Skinner , 
from ejiuncman, Saxon, Mr. Lye.] 

1. To fuffbeate in water. 

They would foon d, own thofe that refufed to fwim down 
the popular ftream. King Charles. 

When of God’s image only eight he found 
Snatch’d from the wat’ry grave, and fav’d from nations 
drown'd. Prior. 

2. To overwhelm in water. 

Or fo much as it needs 

To dew the fovereign flower, and drown the weeds. Shakef 
Galleys might be drowned in the harbour with the great 
ordnance, before they could be rigged. Knolles's Htflory. 

3. To overflow ; to bury in an inundation ; to deluge. 

Betwixt the prince and parliament we Hand, 

The barriers of the ftate on cither hand : C 

May neither overflow, for then they drown the land. Dry. J 

4. To immerge; to lofe in any thing. 

Moft men being in fenfual plcafures drown'd , 

It feems their fouls but in their fenfes are. Davies. 

5. 'Fo lofe in fomething that overpowers or covers. 

Who comcth next will not follow that courfc, however 
good, which his piedeceflbrs held, for doubt to have his doings 
drowned in another man’s praife. Spenfer on Ireland. 

To think that the brightnefs of the fun’s body above doth 
drown our difeerning of the Idler lights, is a popular errour. 

I Dot ton's ArchiteSture. 
My private voice is drown'd amid’ the fenate. Add. Cato. 
Some aged man, who lives this a£t to fee. 

And who in former times remember’d me, 

May fay, the fon, in fortitude and fame. 

Outgoes the mark, and d>owns his father’s name. Dryden. 
To Drown, v. n. To be fuffocated in the waters. 

There be, that keep them out of fire, and yet was never 
burned ; that beware of water, and yet was never nigh 
drowning. A f ham's Sehoolmajler. 

Mcthought what pain it was to drown/ 

What dreadful noife of waters in my ears ! 

What fights of ugly death within mine eyes ! Shakef. R. III". 
To DROWSE, v. a. [droofen, Dutch ] To make heavy with 
fleep. 

There gentle fleep 

Firft found me, and with foft oppreflion feiz’d 
My drowfid fenfes uncontroll’d. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
To Drowse, v. n. J J 

u To Humber ; to grow heavy with fleep. 

All their Ihape 

Spangled with eyes, more numerous than thofe 
Of Argus ; and more wakeful than to drowfe. 

Charm’d with Arcadian pipe, the paftoral reed 

Of Hermes, or his opiate rod. Milton’s Paradife Loft b. 

O look hftflvv ? J J ’ 
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2. To look heavy ; not cheerful. 

They rather drnvs'd, and hung their eyelids down. 

Slept m lus face, and render’d fuch afpedt 

As cloudy men ufc to their adverfaries. Shakefp. Henry VI 

Dro'wsily. 
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Dro'wsily. adv. [from drowfy.] 

1. Sleepily; heavily; with an inclination to fleep. 

The air fwarms thick with wand’ring deities. 

Which drowfy like humming beetles rife. Dryd. Ind. Ernp. 

2. Shiggifhly; idly; flothfully; lazily. 

W e do haftily fatisfy our underftanding with the firft 
things, and, thereby fatiated, flothfully and droiv/dy fit down. 

Ra'cigb's Hi/lory of the IVor'.d. 
Dro'wsiness. n.f [from drewjy .] 

1. Slccpinefs; hcavinefs with fleep ; difpofition to fleep. 

What a ftrange drowfnefs poflefles them ? Shakefp. Tempcf. 

In deep of night, when d< cufmcjs 
Hath lock’d up mortal fenfe, then lilten I 
To the celeflial fyren’s harmony. Paradife Regained. 

What fnccour can I hope the mufc will fend, 

Whofe drowfnefs hath wrong’d the mufe’s friend ? Crafaw. 
He pafles his whole life in a dozed condition, between fleep- 
ir.g and waking, with a kind of drowfnefs and confufion upon 
his fenfes. South's Se> ?nons. 

He that from his childhood has made rifing betimes fami- 
liar to him, will not waife the beft part of his life in drowf- 
nefs and lying a- bed. Locke. 

A lenfation of drowfnefs , oppreflion, heavinefs, and lafli- 
tude, are figns of a plentiful meal, efpecially in young people. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. Idlcncfs ; indolence ; ina&ivity. 

It falleth out well, to fhakc off your drowfnefs ; for it 
feemed to be the trumpet of a war. Bacons Holy tVar. 

DrVwsihed. n.f. Sleepinefs; inclination to fleep. 

The royal virgin fhook off drowfhed ; 

Arid rifing forth out of her bafer boure. 

Look’d for her knight. Fairy Queen, b. i. 

Dro'wsy. adj. [from drowfe .] 
a. Sleepy; heavy with fleep ; lethargick. 

Drozv y am I, and yet can rarely fleep. 

Men drctvfy, and defirous to fleep, or before the fit of an 
ague, do life to yawn and llretch. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory. 
The flowers, call’d out of their beds. 

Start and raife up their drow/y heads. 

Drunken at laft, and diowfy they depart. 

Each to his houfe. 

2. Heavy ; lulling ; caufing fleep. 

Sir Guyon, mindful of his vows ypli^ht, 

Up rofe from drowfy couch. Fairy Queen, b. ii. cant. 3. 

While thus flic refted, on her arm reclin’d, 

The hoary willows waving with the wind. 

And feather’d quires that warbled in the fhade, T 

And purling ft reams that through the meadow ftray’d, > 
In drowfy murmurs lull'd the gentle maid. AddiJ'on. j 

3. Stupid; dull. 

Thofe inadvertencies, a body would think, even our au- 
thor, with all his drowfy rcafoning, could never have been 
capable of. Attcrbury, 

To DRUB. v.q. [dr uber, to kill, Danifh.] To threfh ; to 
beat; to bang; to thump; to thwack ; to cudgel. A word 
of contempt. 

He that is valiant, and dares fight, 

Though drubb'd , can lofe no honour by’t. Hudibras, p. i. 
The httlc thief had been foundly (bubbtd with a good 
honeft cudgel. E Eftrange. 

Though the bread be not mine, yet, if it had been lefs 
than weight, I fhould have been drubbed. Locke. 

Drub. n.f. [from the verb.] A thump ; a knock; a blow. 
The blows and drubs I have receiv’d, 

Have bruis’d my body, and bereav’d 
My limbs of ftrength. Hudibras, p. i. cant. 3. 

By fetting fuch an unfortunate mark on their followers, 
they have expofed them to innumerable drubs and contuftons. 

Addifon’s Freeholder , N°. 50. 
To DRUDGE, v. n. [epeccan, to vex, Saxon; draghen, to 
carry, Dutch.] To labour in mean offices; to toil without 
honour or dignity ; to work hard ; to flave. 

And to crack’d fiddle, and hoarfe tabour, 

In merriment, did drudge and labour. Hudibi as, p. i. 

The poor fleep little: wc muft learn to watch 
Our labours late, and early every morning, 

Mid’ft Winter frofts ; then clad and fed with fparing, 

Rife to our toils, and drudge away the day. _ Otway. 

Advantages obtained by induftry directed by philofophy, 
can never be expected from drudging ignorance. Olanv. SupJ. 
Soon he came to court , 

Proffering for hire his fervice at the gate. 

To drudge, draw water, and to run or wait. Dryd. F aides. 
I made no fuch bargain with you, to live always drudg- 
• w Dryden s Dedicat. Ain. 

What is an age, in dull renown drudg'd o’er ! 

One little Angle hour of love is more. Granville. 

Drudge, n.f. [from the verb. ] One employed in mean 
labour ; a flave ; one doomed to fcrvile occupation. . 

To conclude, this il udge ot the devil, this diviner, laid 
claim t< . me. Shakefptare's C.mcdy of Err ours. 

He fits above, and laughs the while 
1 
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At tnee, ordain’d his drudge, to execute 
Whate’er his wrath fhall bid. Milton's Paradife In!) 1 •• 
Art thou our flave, A ’ "• 

Our captive, at the publick mill our drudge, 

And dar’ft thou, at our fending and command, 

Difpute thy coming. Milton's Agonife, , /, . 

He is content to be their drudge, ' • 

And oh their errands gladly trudge. Hudibras, p. iii. (ant 
The hard maftcr makes men ferve him for nought w |j' 
rewards his drudges and flaves with nothing but fliame a d 
forrow, and mifery. J S 

Dru dgf.r. n.f. [trom drudge.] 1 

1 . A mean labourer. 

2. The drudging-box; the box out of which flower is thrown 


on roaft meat. 


Die. 


Dru'dgery. n.f [from drudge ] Mean labour; ignoble toil * 
difhonourable work ; fervile occupation. 

My old dame will be undone for one to do her hulbandrv 
and her drudgery. Shakefpeare's Henry IV. p. \\ 

Were there not inftruments for drudgery as well as cilices 
of drudgery ? Were there not people to receive orders as well 
as others to give and authorize them ? JJ Eftrange 

Yoh do not know the heavy grievances, 

The toils, the labours, weary drudgeries , 

Which they impofe. Southern's Oromth. 

To thee that drudgery of pow’r I give ; 

Cares be thy lot : reign thou, and let me live. Dryd. Awm. 
Paradife was a place of blifs, as well as immortality, with- 
out drudgery, and without forrow. ijfa 

Even drudgery himfelf. 

As at the car he fweats, or dufty hews 
The palace-ftonc, looks gay. Thomfon’s Summer, l. 144J. 
It is now handled by every dirty wench, and condemned to 
do her drudgery. Swift's Meditations on a Broomjlitk. 

Dru'dgingbox. n.f. [drudging and box.] The box out of 
which flower is fprinkled upon roaft meat. 

But if it lies too long, the crackling’s pall’d, 

Not by the drudgingbox to be recall’d. King's Cookery. 

Dru'dgingly. adv. [from drudging.] Laborioufly; toil- 
fomely. 

He does now all the meaneft and triflingeft things himfelf 
drudgingly, without making ufe of any inferiour or fubordi- 
nate minifter. Ray on the Creation. 

DRUG. n.f. [drogue, French.] 
x. An ingredient ulcd in phyfick ; a medicinal Ample. 

Mortal drugs I have ; but Mantua’s law 
Is death to any he that utters them. Sbak. Rom. and Juliet. 
A fleet defery’d 

Hangs in the clouds, by equinoctial winds 
Clofe failing from Bengala, or the ifles 
Of Ternate and Tidore, whence merchants bring 
Their fpicy drugs. Milton's Paradife LoJ), b. ii. /. 640. 

And yet no doubts the poor man’s draught control ; 

He dreads no poifon in his homely bowl: 

Then fear the deadly drug, when gems divine 
Enchafe the cup, and fparkle in the wine. Dryden sjuven. 

Judicious phyfick’s noble art to gain, 

He drugs and plants explor’d, alas, in vain ! Smith. 

Bright Helen mix’d a mirth-infpiring bowl. 

Temper’d with drugs of fov’rcign ufe, t’ affuage 
The boiling bofom of tumultuous rage. Pope's Odyjfey, h. iv. 
In the names of drugs and plants, the miftake in 2 word 
may endanger life. Baker's RefeStions on Learning. 

2. Any thing without worth or value; any thing of which no 
purchafer can be found. 

Each noble vice 
Shall bear a price. 

And virtue fhall a drug become : 

An empty name 

Was all her fame, , . 

But now fhe fhall be dumb. Dryden s Albion. 

3. A drudge. 

He from his firft fwath proceeded 
Through fweet degrees that this brief world affords. 

To fuch as may the paffive drugs of it freely command. 

To Drug. v. a. [from the noun ] 

1. To fcafon with medicinal ingredients. 

The furfeited grooms 

Do mock their charge with fnores.-l’vc drugg'd their pofjets, 
That death and nature do contend about them. Sbatc. 

2. To tincture with fomething oftenfive. 

Oft they affay’d. 

Hunger and tliirft conftraining: drugg’d as oft 
With hatcfuleft difrelifh, writh’d their jaws. 

With foot and cinders fill’d. Milton's Paradife Lof, b. * 

Dru'cget. n. f A flight kind of woollen ltutt. 

In druggets dreft, of thirteen pence a yard, 

See Philip’s fon amid’ft his Pcrfian guard. J 

Dru'gcist. nf. [from drug.] Ohc who feU, phyfi«l 

Common nitre wc bought at the druggy- s - nhyfical 

Dru'gster. n.f. [from drug.] One who fells P»> 


fimples. 


Common 
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Common oil of turpentine 1 bought at the .We. t. Btyh- 
They fet the clergy below their apothecaries, the pliylician 
of the foul below the drugfers of the body. Alter bury. 

Dru'id. n. f. [derit, oaks, and hud, incantation ; which may 
be as ancient as the Grecian bp)-,- Perron-, darracb, oak, Li fe. J 
The priefts and philofophers of the antient Britons. 

DRUM. n.f. [tromme, Danifli ; drumme, Erfe.] 

An inftrument of military mufick, confifting of vellum 
{trained over a broad hoop oil each fide, and beaten with 

llKk Let’s march without the noife of threading drums. Sbak. 

In drums the clofencls round about, that preferveth the 
found from difperfing, maketh the noife come forth at the 
drum-hole, far more loud and ftrong than if you fhould ftrike 
upon the like fkin extended in the open air. bacon's Nat. HiJl. 

Tears trickling down their breafts bedew the ground, 
And drums and trumpets mix their mournful found Dryden. 

Now no more the drum 
Provokes to arms, or trumpet’s clangor flirill 
Affrights the wives, and chills the virgin’s blood. Phillips. 

a. The tympanum of the ear, or the membrane which perceives 
the vibration of the air. 

To Drum. v. n. 

1. To beat a drum; to beat a tunc on a drum. 

2. To beat with a pulfatory motion. 

Now', heart. 

Be ribb’d with iron for this one attempt ; 

Set ope thy fluices, fend the vigorous blood 
Through every active limb for my relief ; 

Then take thy reft within the quiet cell ; 

For thou {halt drum no more. Dryden' s Don Sebafian. 

To Dru'mble. v. n. To drone ; to be fluggifh. Hanrner. 
Take up thefe cloaths here quickly : where’s the cowlftaft ? 
Look, how you drumble : carry them to the landrels in Datchet 
mead. Shakcjpeare’ s Merry l Viva of PV ind for . 

Dru'mfish. n. f. The name of a fiffi. 

The under jaw of the druthfift) from Virginia. IVoodward. 

Dru'mmajor. n.f. [drum and major.] The chief drummer 


of a regiment. 

Such company may chance to fpoil the fwearing ; 

And the drummajor' s oaths, of bulk unruly. 

May dwindle to a feeble. Cleaveland. 

Dru'mmaker. n.f. [drum and maker.] He who deals in 
drums. 

The drummaker ufes it, and the cabinetmaker. Mortimer. 
Dru'mmer. n.f. [from drum.] He whofe office it is to beat 
the drum. 

Drummer, ftrike up, and let us march away. Shak. H IV. 
Here rows of drummers ftand in martial file. 

And with their vellum-thunder fhakc the pile. Gay's Trivia. 
Dru'mstick. n.f. [drum and fick.] The flick with which 
a drum is beaten. 

Drunk, adj. [from drink ] 

1. Intoxicated with ftrong liquour ; inebriated. 

This was the morn when ifluing on the guard. 

Drawn up in rank and file, they flood prepar’d 
Of feeming arms to make a fliort allay ; 

' Then haflcn to be drunk, the bufinefs of the day. Dryden. 
We generally conclude that man drunk, wdio takes pains 
to be thought fober. Spectator, N°. 577. 

2. Drenched or faturated with moifture. 

I will make mine arrows drunk with blood. Deut. xxix. 6. 
Dru'kkard. n.f. [from drunk.] One given to cxceffive 
ufe of ftrong liquors ; one addi£led to habitual ebricty. 

Some blood drawn on me would beget opinion 
Of my more fierce endeavour. I’ve feen drunkards 
Do more than this in fport. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

Mv bowels cannot hide her woes. 

But, liken drunkard, I muft vomit them. Shakefp. Tit. And. 
God will not take the drunkard’s cxcufe, that he has fo 
long accuftomed himfelf to intemperate di inking, that now 
he cannot leave it off. South's Sermons. 

Dru'nken. adj. [from drink.] 

1. Intoxicated with liquor ; inebriated. 

O monftrous beall ! how like a fwine he lies ! 

Sirs, I will praclife on this drunken man. Shakejpeare. 

Drunken men imagine every tiling turneth round : they 
imagine alfo, that things come upon them ; they fee not well 
things afar off ; thofe things that they fee near hand, they fee 
out of their place ; and fometimes they fee things double. Hue. 

2. Given to habitual ebriety. 

3. Saturated with moifture. 

Then let the earth be drunken with our blood. Sh. 11. VI, 

4. Done in a Hate of inebriation. 

When your carters, or your waiting vaffals, 

Have done a drunken {laughter, and defac’d 
The precious image of our dear Redeemer, 

You flrait are on your knees for pardon, pardon. Sh. R. III. 
Wc fhould for honour take 

1 he drunken quarrels of a rake. Swift. 

Drun'kenly. adj. [from drunken.] In a drunken manner. 
My blood already, like the pelican, 

Haft thou tapt out, and drunkeniy carows’d. Shak. Rich. II. 
\ 01.. I. 


DRY 

Dru'nken ness. n.f. [-from drunken.] 

1. Intoxication with ftrong iiquoUt. 

Every going oft" from our natural and common temper, 
and our ufual feverity of behaviour, is a degree of drunken 
nt f 5m J Taylor s Rule of holy living. 

2. Habitu&l ebriety. 

The Lacedemonians trained tip their children to hate 
drunkennefs, by bringing a drunken man into their company. 

IVatts’s Improvement of tfo Mind, p. i. c. 17. 

3. Intoxication, or inebriation of any kind ; dtforder of the 

faculties. ... 

Paflion is the drunkennefs of the mind, and therefore in its 
prefent workings not controllable by reafon. Spenjer. 

DRY. adj. [bpij, Saxon.] 

1. Arid; without wet; without moifture; not wet; not 

moift. . 

If the pipe be a little wet on the mfidc, it will make a dif- 
fering found from the fame pipe dry. Bacon’s Natural liijlory. 
\V hen God faid. 

Be gather’d now, ye waters under heav’11. 

Into one place, and let dry land appear ! Miltin' s Pur. Lof. 

Of turbid elements the fport ; 

From clear to cloudy toft, from hot tp cold, 

And dry to moift. Thsmfcn: 

2. Without rain. 

A dry March and a dry May portend a wholfomc Summcrj 
if there be a fhowering April between. Bacon’s Fat. Hijlory. 
The weather, we agreed, was too dry for the fcafon. Addif. 

3. Not fucculcnt; not juicy. 

I will drain him dry as hav ; 

Sleep {hall neither night nor day 
Hang upon his penthoufe lid : 

He fhall live a man forbid. Shakefpec&e's Macbeth. 

4. Without tears. 

Dry mourning will decays more deadly bring. 

As a North wind burns a too forward Spring : 

Give forrow vent, and let the lluices go. Dryden s Aurengz. 

5. Tliirfty ; a-thirft. 

So dry he was for fivay. Shakefpeare’s Tcmptjl. 

Void of a bulky charger near their lips; 

With which, in often interrupted fleep, 

Their frying blood compels to irrigate 

Their dry furr’d tongues. Phillips. 

6. Jejune ; barren ; plain ; unembellifhed ; w ithout pathos: 

As we fhould take care that our flile in writing be neither 
dry nor empty, we fhould look again it be not winding or 
wanton with far-fetched deferiptions : either is a vice. B.JobnJ . 

It remaineth to treat concerning ornaments within, or with- 
out the fabrick, a piece not fo dry as the mcer contemplation of 
proportions ; and therefore, I hope, therein fottiewhat to rcfrelh 
both the reader and myfelf. JVotton's Ar chile Rare. 

That the fire burns by heat, is an empty dry return to the 
queftion, and leaves us flill ignorant. Glanv. Sccpf. c. 20. 
It is a dry fable, with little or nothing in it. L’ Eftrange. 
Authority and friendfhip work upon lome, dry and fober 
rcafon wqrks upon others. L’Ef angr. 

To clear up this theory, I was willing to lay afide dry lub- 
tilties with which the fchools are filled. Burnet's Theory. 

Thefe epiillcs will become lefs dry, and more fulceptiblc of 
ornament. Popa 

7. Hard; fevere. [Dricn anciently to endure, dree, Scottifh.j 

I rather hop’d I fhould no more 
Hear from you o’ th’ gallanting fcore ; 

For hard dry ballings ufed to prove 
The readied remedies of love ; 

Next a dry diet. 

To Dry. v. a. 

1. To free from moifture ; to arefy 

The meat was well, if you were 
— I tell thee, Kate, ’twas burnt, and dryd away. 

And I exprefly am forbid to touch it. S/.'akefpeare. 

Heat dricth bodies that do eafily expire; as parchment, 
leaves, roots, and clay; and fodoth time ©r age arefy, as in 
the fame bodies. d... — *. — 1 cj-Ti v u 


Hudibras, p. ii. cant. 1. 

to exficcate. 
fo contented. 


Bacon’s Natural Hijhry, N y . 294. 
Herbs and flowers, if they be dried in the fhade, or dried 
in the hot fun a fmall time, keep btft. Bacons Nat. Hijlory. 
1 he running ftreams are deep : 

See, they have caught the father of the flock. 

Who dry s his fleece upon the neighbouring rock. D ydeit. 

2. To exhale moifture. J 

’ft was grief no more, or grief and rage were one. 
Within her foul : at laft ’twas rage alone ; 

Which burning upwards in fucceflion, dries 
The tears that ftood confidering in her eyes. Dryd. Fables. 
I he water oi the lea, which formerly covered it; was in 
time exhaled and dried up by the fun. // oodward's Nat. Hid 

3. To wipe away moifture. ’ •' ’ 

Then with her vcfl the wound fhe wipes and dries Denh 
Sec, at your blcft returning 
Rage difappears ; 

The widow’d jfle in mourning, 

Dries up her tears. 


7 P 


Dryden s Albion. 
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arc farr.ifhcd, and their multitude 
♦ Jf.v. 13. 


Phillips. 


4. To fcorch with thiift. 

Their honourable men 
dried up with third. 

5. To drain; to exhauft. 

Raflti Elpenor, in an evil hour, 

Dry’d an immeafurable bowl, and thought 
T’ exhale his furfeit by irriguous (lcep 
Imprudent: him, death’s iron deep oppreft. 

To Dr y. v. n. To grow dry ; to lofe moifture ; to be drained 
of its moifture. 

Dry'er. n.J. [from dry.] That which has the quality of 
abforbing moifture. 

The ill effects of drinking are relieved by this plant, which 
is a great dryer and opener, cfpeci.dly by perfpiratiqn. Temple. 
Dry'eyed. adj. [dry and eye. j Without tears; without 
Weeping. 

Sight fo deform, what heart of rock could long 
Dryey’d behold ? Adam could not, but wept. Ad id. P. Lojl. 
Dry'ly. adv. [from dry. ] 

1. Without moifture. 

2. Coldly; frigidly; without affection. 

The archduke, confcious to himfclf how dryly the king 
had been ufed by his council, did drive to recover the king’s 
affection. Bacon's Henry V ] 1 . 

Would’ft thou to honour and preferments climb, 

Be bold in mifehiof, dare fome mighty crime. 

Which dungeons, death, or baniflrmeut deferves ; 

For virtue is but dryly prais’d, and ftarves. Dryden’s Juven. 

3. Jejunely; barrenly; without ornament or cmbellifhment. 

Some dryly plain, without invention’s aid. 

Write dull receipts how poems may be made. Pope. 

Dry'ness. n.J. [from dry.] 

1. Want of moifture; ficcity. 

The Africans are conceived to be peculiarly fcorched and 
torrified by the fun, by drynejs from the foil, from want and 
defeat of water. brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. vi. c. 10. 

Such was the difeord which did firft difperfe 
Form, order, beauty, through the univerfc; 

While drynejs moifture, eoldnefs heat refifts. 

All that we have, and that we are, fubfifts. Denham. 

The marrow fupplies an oil for the inunction of the bones 
and ligaments in the articulations, and particularly of the 
ligaments, preferving them from drynejs and rigidity, and 
keeping them fupplc and flexible. Ray on the Creation. 

The difference of mufcular flefh depends upon the hardnefs, 
tendernefs, moifture, or drynejs of the fibres. Ar.buthnot. 

Is the fea ever likely to be evaporated by the fun, or to be 
emptied with buckets ( Why then muft we fancy this impof- 
fiblc drinejs , and then, upon that fictitious account, calum- 
niate nature ? Bent. cy s Sermons. 

2. Want of fucculcnce. 

If he fill’d 

His vacancy with his voluptuoufnefs. 

Full furfeits, and the drynejs of his bones. 

Call on him for’t. Shakejpcare's Anthony and Cleopatra. 

3. Want of cmbclliflimcnt ; want of pathos; jejunenefs; bar- 
rennefs. 

Their new flowers and fwcetncfs do not as much corrupt, 
as the others drynejs and fqualor, if they chute not. carefully. 

Ben. johnjons Dijcoverics. 
Be faithful where the author excels, and paraphrafe where 
penury of fancy or drynejs of expreflion afk it. Garth. 

4. Want of fenfibility in devotion ; want of ardour ; aridity. 

It maybe, that by this drynejs of fpirit (iod intends to 
make us the more fervent and refigned in our tliredf and folemn 
devotions, by the perceiving of our wants and weaknefs. 

Taylor's JVorthy Communicant. 
Dry'nurse. n.J. [dry and nurje .J 

A. woman who brings up ami iceds a child without the 
breaft. 

2. One who takes care of another: with fome contempt of the 
perfon taken care of. 

Miftrefs Quickly is in the manner of his nurfc, or his dry- 
nurje, or his cook, or his laundry, his wafher, and his wringer. 

Shakejpcare's Merry f Pines of Windj'or. 
To Dry'nurse. v.a. [from the noun.] To feed without the 
breaft. 

As Romulus a wolf did rear. 

So he was drynurs'd by a bear. Hudibras , p. i. cant. 2. 

Dry'shod. adj. [dry and Jhod . ] Without wet feet ; without 
treading above the fhoes in :hc water. 

He had embarked us in fucli difadvantage, as we could not 
return dr Jhod. Sidntjy L »• 

Dryjhod to pafs, (he parts the floods tn tway ; 

And eke huge mountains from their native feat 

She would command, themiclvcs to bear away. Fairy Queen. 

Has honour’s fountain then luck’d back the ftream ? 

He has; and hooting boys may dryjhd pafs. 

And gather pebbles from the naked ford. Dr yd. Don Sebajt. 
Du'al. adj. [duality Latin.J Exprcfting the number two. 

Modern languages have only one variation, and fo the 
Latin; but the Greek and Hebrew have one to fignify two, 


and another to fignify more than two: under one 
the noun is laid to be of the dual number, and under .A l 0 " 

T °nrR PiUra ' r uu „ 

To DLB o.a. [nubban zo pmepe, Saxon ; addubba tillrZ 

Iflandick, to dub ? knight. Addubba , , in « s primer 7> 

fignifies to Jlnkc, kniglits being made bv a blow sv'irKc’ 
fword.J "*“* [ ne 

1 . 'Fo make a man a knight. 


Knight, knight, good mother! Bafilifco like. 
'• hat ! I am dubb'd ; I have it on my fhoulder l 


The robes which the kings then allowed to each 
when he was dubbed, of green or burner, as they fpake inti 
age, appeareth upon record. Camden’s 

A Lu- king flood up under his cloth of (late, took the fiJj 
from the lord protector, and dubbed the lord mayor of Lond 

k 'r^ ht ' r ... , . Hayward on Edward 

2. I o confer any kind of dignity, or new character. 

1 he jealous o’erworn widow and herfelf. 

Since that our brother dubb'd them gentlewomen 
Are nnghty goffips in this monarchy. Shakejp. Richard]^ 
He 

Gave thee no inftance why thou fliould’ft do treafon 
Unlcfs to dub thee with the name of traitor. Shakejp' H. V 
Women commence by Cupid’s dart. 

As a king hunting dubs a hart. Chau, lor, l 

A plain gentleman, of an ancient family, is of better qua' 
lity than a new knight, though the rcafon of his CbbinX-^ 
meritorious. Collier on P rid,. 

O, poet ! thou had’ft been difereeter. 

Hanging the monarch’s hat fo high, 

If thou had’ft dubb'd thy flar a meteor. 

That did but blaze, and rove, and die. p r / y 

Thefe dcmoniacks let me dub 
With the. name of legion club. Swift, 

A man of wealth is dubb’d a man of worth ; 

Venus (hall give him form, and Anftis birth. Ptpis Horan. 
Dub. n. J [from the verb.] A blow ; a knock. 

As fkilful coopers hoop their tubs 
With Lydian and with Phrygian dubs. Hudibras, f. ii. 
Dubio'Jity. n.J. [from dubious ] A thing doubtful, Awcrd 
not ufed. 

Men often fwallow falfities for truths, dubiojtties for cer- 
tainties, fcfibilitics for poflibilities, and things impoflible for 
poflible. Brawn s V ulgar Err ours, b. i. r, 4, 

DU'BIOUS. n.J [dubius, Latin ] 

1. Doubtful ; not fettled in an opinion. 

2. Uncertain; that of which the truth is not fully known. 

No quick reply to dubious queftions make. Denton. 
We all’o call it a dubious or doubtful propofition, when 
there are no arguments on cither fide. Watts’ i Light. 

3. Not plain; not clear. 

Satan with lefs toil, and now with cafe. 

Wafts on the calmer wave by dubious light. Milt. Pa. Lift. 
Du'biouslv. adv. [from dubious.] Uncertainly; withoutany 
determination. 

Authors write often dubiouj.y , even in matters wherein is 
expc&cd a drift definitive truth. Brown's Vulgar Errours, ki. 

Almanackmakers are fo wife to wander in generals, and 
talk dubioujly, and leave to the reader the bulinefs of inter- 
preting. Swift’s Predictions Jor the Year 1 708. 

Du'biousNESs. n.J. [ from dubious. J Uncertainty; doubt- 
’ fulncfs. 

DU'BITABLE. adj. [dubito, Latin.] Doubtful; uncertain; 
what may be doubted. 

Dubita'tioN. n.J. [dulitutic, Latin.] The aft of doubting, 
doubt. 

Many of the ancients denied the antipodes ; but the ex, r e- 
rience of our enlarged navigation can now aflert them bevo" 
all dubitati n. " brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. i. c. ]• 

Dubitation may be called a negative perception; that is, 
when I perceive that what 1 fee, is not what I would fee .Crew. 

- duke; as, a W 


in 


filver 


Du'ca l. adj. [from duke.] Pertaining to a 
coronet. 

Du'ca t. n.J. [from duke.] A coin (truck by dukes 
valued at about four (hillings and fix pence; in gold a 
{hillings and fix pence. 

I cannot inftantly raife up the grofs «• 

Of full three thoufand ducats. Shakejp. Merchant of ‘ 
There was one that died indtbr; it was reported, 
his creditors were, that he was dead : one find, he h- 
ried five hundred ducats of mine into the other wor 

DUCK. n.J [ducken, to dip, Dutch ] 

1 . A water fowl, both wild and tame. 

The ducks that heard the proclamation cry a, 

And fear’d a pcrfecution might betide, 

Full twenty mile from town their voyage take, . _ 

Obfcure in rufhes of the liquid lake. Dryderts A .' w 
. t G^bs if you find your land Hm bankp 

2. A word of endearment, or fondnefs. 

Will y.u buy any rape, or 


My dainty duck, mydear-a? Shakejp 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary oj the English Language 
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A declination of tbeheaii fo calkJ f/oa, ti,c aKon 

3 " a duck in the water. 

Hack, fhepherds, back; enough your play, 

’Till next funfliinc holyday : 

Here be without duck or nod. 

Other trippings to be trod. 

Of lighter toes, and fuch .court gu.fc 

4 . — * - to ** * and 
cro fs and pile, nor ducks and drakes, are quite fo 
ancient as handy-dandy. Arbutbn. and Pope’s Man. Senkurta. 
To Duck. [ ,rom the noun.] 

. To dive under water as a duck. 

The varlet fsw, when to the flood he came, 

How without ftop or flay he fiercely leapt ; 

And deep himfclf be ducked in the fame. 

That in the lake his lofty cieft wasijeept. Fairy Queen. 


3- 


Shakejpeare’s Timm. 

Din. 

A chair in which 


Let the labouring bark climb hills of feas 
Thou art wickedly devout ; 

In Tiber ducking thrice, by break of day. Dryden’s PerJ. 

To drop down the head, as a duck. 

As fome raw youth in country bred. 

When at a (kirtnifti firft he hears 
The bullets whittling round his cars. 

Will duck his head afide, will ILrt, 

And feel a trembling at his heart. *'«”./'• 

To bow low; to cringe. In Ecottilh deyk, otjuyk, to make 

obcifancc, is ft'dl ufed. . 

I cannot flatter and look fair, 

Smile in mens faces, .fmooth, deceive, and cog. 

Duck with French nods and apifli courtefy. Shakejp. A. Ui. 

The learned pate 
Ducks to the golden fool. 

Rt/tKBR. «•/• [ trom (luck.] 

1. A diver. 

2. Acringer. 

To Duck. v. a. f o put under water. 

Do'ckingstool. U.J. [duck and Jlocl.] 
icolds are tied, and put under water. 

She in the duckingjlool (hould take her feat, 

Dreft like herfelf in a great chair of ftate. Dor Jet. 

Reclaim the obftinately opprobrious and virulent women, 
and make the ducking/loo! more ufeful. AMJon’s Freeholder. 
Du'cki.EGGED. adj. [duck and %.] Short legged. 

Ducklegg'd, fliort waifted, fuch a dwarf lhe 1 , 

That (lie muft rife on tiptoes for a kifs. Dryden’s Juv. Sat 
Du'ckling. n.J. [from duck.] A young duck; the brood of 

Ducklings , though hatched and led by a hen, if (he brings 
them to the brink of a river or pond, prclcntly leave her, and 

in they go- Ra d 0,1 ihe Cr <-' at ‘° n ' 

Ev’ry morn 

Amid’ the ducklings let her fcatter corn. Gay’s Paftorals. 
Du'ckmeat. n.J. f duck and meat.] A common plant grow- 
ing in (landing waters. 

Duckco'y. n.J. [SecTs Duckoy.] Any means of enticing 

and enfnaring. . 

Seducers have found it ihe molt compendious way to their 
defigns to lead captive filly women, and make them th eduek- 
egfi to their whole familv. Decay oj Piety. 

To Ducko'y. v. a. [miftaken-for decoy : the decoy being com- 
monly pra&ifcd upon duck. , produced the errour.] To entice 
to a (hare. 

This lifh hath a (lender membranous firing, which he pro- 
jeas and draws in at pleafure; as a ferpent doth his tongue : 
with this lie duckcys little fi(hes, and then preys upon them. 

Gicw’s Mujaum. 

■Du'ck-foot. n.J. Black fnakcroot, or Mayapple. 

The cup of die flower coniifts of one leaf : the flowers arc 
hexapetalous ; the footftalk of the flower comes out from the 
ftalk of the leaf: the fruit is fhaped like an urn, and contains 
many roundifla fimbriated feeds. Miller. 

Du'ck’weed. n.J. [duck and weed.] The fame with duck- 
rneat. 

That we call duckweed hath a leaf no bigger than a thyme- 
leaf, but of a frefher green ; and puttctli forth a little firing 
into the water, far from the bottom. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 
Duct. n. J. .[dv#a ; , •Eatin..] 

1 . Guidance ; direction. 

Thisdoftrine, by faftening all our adions, by a fatal de- 
cree at the foot of God’s chair, leaves nothing to us but only 
to obey our fate, to follow tile dull of the ftars, or iiccefiity 
of thofc irony chains which we are born under. Hammond. 

2. A paflage through which any thing is conduced. 

A d«n from each of thole cells ran into the root of the 
tongue, where both joined together, and pafled forward in 
one common d;ci to the tip of it. Addijon s Spec tutor, N .775. 

It was obferved, that the chyle in the tlioracick dun retained 
the original tafte of the aliment. Arbuthnot on Ailments. 
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DUE 

DU'CTILE. adj. [dunilis, Latin.] 

1. Flexible; pliable. 

'Thick woods and gloomy night 

Conceal the happy plant from human light : 

One bough it bears ; but, wond’rous to behold, 

I he ductile rind and leaves of radiant gold. Drydcn s As . 

2. Eafy to be drawn out into length, or expanded 

All bodies, duel He and tenlile, as metals, that will be drawn 
into wires; wool and tow, that will be drawn into yaru or 
thread, have in them the appetite of not difeontinuing ftron c - 

Bacon s Aatural Hijtary. 

Gold, as it is the pureft, fo it is the : fofteft and moll -.duSUe 

of all metals. Dr &*. s F -^ S ? D - e - d,cat ‘ 

•7. Tradable ; obfequious ; complying ; yielding. 

He generous thoughts inftills 
Of true nobility ; forms their du£lif < minds 

To human virtues. , 3 ‘ 

Their defigning leaders cannot defire a more dun tie and 
eafy people to work upon. Addijon’s Freeholder, T °. 7- 

Du'ctileness. n.J. [from duSlile.] Flexibility; dudility- 
I, when I value gold, may think upon 
The duSlileneJs , the application ; 

The wholfomnefs, the ingenuity, 

From ruft, from foil, from fire ever free. Donne. 

DuctTlity. n.J. [from dufh.e.] 

1. Quality of fuffering extenfiori ; flexibility. 

Yellow colour and dunility are properties of gold : they be- 
long to all gold, but not only to gold ; for (affron is alfo yel- 
low, and lead is dudilc. U atts s Logiti* 

2. Obfequioufnefs ; compliance. 

Du'dgeon. v.f. [do/eh, German.] 


H A final! dagger. I 

I fee thee ftill ; 

And, on the blade of thy dudgeon, gouts of blood. Shakejp. 

1 was a ferviceablc dudgt n. 

Either for fighting or for drudging. Hudibras , p. i. cant, r . 

2. Malice; Cullcnnefs; malignity; ill will. 

Civil J dgcon firft grew high. 

And men fell out they knew not why. Hudibras , p. i. c. 1. 
The cuckow took this a little in dudyeon. L’Ejlrange. 

DUE. adj. The participle paflive of dtve. [id, French.] 
j . Owed ; that which any one has a right to demand in confe- 
quence of a compact, or for any other reafon. 

'There is due from the judge to the advocate fome com- 
mendation and gracing, where caufcs are well handled and 
fair pleaded. Bacon , Ejfay 57. 

There is likewife due to the publick a civil reprehenfion of 
advocates, where there appeareth cunning, grofs negledt, pr 
flight information. Bacon , Ejjay 57. 

Mirth and chearfulncfs are but the due reward of innocency 
of life. More’ s Divine Dialogues. 

A prefent ble/fing upon our fafts is neither originally due 
from God’s juftice, jior becomes due to us from his veracity. 

Smalridge’s Sermons. 

There is a rcfpe£l due to mankind, which (hould incline 
ever the wifeft of men to follow innocent cuftoms. IVatts. 

2. Proper ; fit; appropriate. 

Opportunity pi ay be taken to excite, in perfons attending 
on thole folcmnitics, a due fienfe of the vanity of earthly fatil- 
fa&ions. Attcrbury. 

3. Exaft; without deviation. 

You might fie him ayne towards me beating the ground 
fo due time, as no dancer can obferve better mcafure. Sid.n. 

And Eve within, due at her hour, prepar’d 
For dinner favoury fruits. Milton’s Paradije Lcjf, b. v. 
Due. adv. [from the adjective.] Exactly ; direfily; duly. 

Like the Pontick fea, 

Whofe icy current, and compulfive courfc. 

Ne’er feels retiring ebb but keeps due on 
To the Propomick and the Hellefpont. Shakejp. Othello. 
Due. n.J. [from theadje&ive.] 

1. 'That which belongs to one; that which may be juftly 
claimed 

My due from thcc is this imperial crown, 

Which, as immediate from thy place and blood. 

Derives itfelf to me. ' Shakefpeare. 

The (on of Duncan, 

From whom this tyrant holds the due of birth, 

Fives in the Knglifh court. Shakejpcare’s Macbeth. 

'Thou better k now’ll: 

The offices of nature, bond of childhood, 

FfleEIspf courtefy, dues .of gratitude: 

'1 by half g' th’ kingdom thou haft not forgot. 

Wherein I thee endow’d. Shakejpcare’s King Lear. 

I defire of you a condtufl over land. 

— My lord, you are appointed for that purpofc; 

'I he due of honour in no point omit! Shakejp. Cymbeline. 

I take this garland, not as given by you. 

But as my merit, and my beauty’s aue. Dryd. Did. Emperor. 
No popular afllmbly ever knew, or propofed, o' r declared 
what (hare of power was their due. Swift 

z. .Right; juft title. J 


in 


The 
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The key of this infernal pit by due. 

And by command of heav’n's all-powerful king, 

I keep. Miltons Paradife Lojf, b. ii. 1 . 850. 

3. Whatever cuftcm or law requires to be done. 

Befriend 

Us thy vow’d priefls, ’till outmolf end 
Of all thy dues be done, and none left out. A Jilt. Pur. Reg. 
‘They pay the dead his annual dues. Dryden. 

4. Cuftom; tribute. 

In refpeX of the exorbitant dues that are paid at moft other 
ports, this defervcdly retains the name of free. Addijon. 
To Due. v. a. [from the noun.] To pay as due. 

This is the latcfl glory of their praife, 

That I thy enemy due thee withal. Shakcfpeare's Henry VL 
DU'EL. n . f . [duel lit > 11 , Latin.] A combat between two ; a 
finglc fight. 

In many armies, if the matter fhould be tried by duel be- 
tween two champions, the victory lhould go on the one fide ; 
and yet if it be tried by the grofs, go on the other fide. Bacon. 
1 o whom thus Michael : dream not of your fight 
As of a duel, or the local wounds 

Of head or heel. Miltons PuradiJ'e J.oJl , b. xii. /. 387. 

’ 1 was I that wrong’d you ; you my life have fought : 
No duel ever was more juflly fought. Waller. 

To Du'ni.. v. n. [from the noun ] To fight a finglc combat. 
1 he challenging and fighting with a man, a certain pofi- 
tive mode of action, by particular ideas diftingnifhed from all 
others, is called duelling. Locke. 

To Du'el. v. a. Jo attack or fight with fingly. 

Who finglc 

Ducll'd their armies, rank’d in proud array, 

Himfell an army, now unequal match 
To fave himfelf againft a coward arm’d, 

( At one Ipear’s length. Milton's Agonijlcs , /. 344. 

Du'ei.ler. n.f. [Isom duel . 1 A finglc combatant. 

They perhaps begin asfingle duelers , but then they foon get 
their troops about them. Decay of Piety. 

Du'fllist. n . f . [from duel] 

1 . A fingle combatant. 

If the king ends the differences, the cafe will fall out no 
worfe than when two duellijls enter the field, where the worfted 
party hath his fword again, without further hurt. Suckling. 
Henceforth let poets, ere allow’d to write, 

Be fearch’d like due!/ Jls before they fight. Dryden. 

2. One who profefies to live by rules of honour. 

His bought arms Mung not lik’d ; for his firft day 
Of bearing them in field, he threw ’em away; 

And hath no honour loft, our duellijls fay. Ben. Johnfon. 
HUE' LLO. n f. [Italian] The duel; the rule of duelling. 
The gentleman will, for his honour’s fake, have one bout 
with you : he cannot by the duello avoid ir. Sb. Twelfth Night. 
DUE'NNA. n.f. [Spanifh.] An old woman kept to guard 
a younger. 

I felt the ardour of my paflion increafe as the feafon ad- 
vanced, ’till in the month of July 1 could no longer contain : 
I bribed her duenna , was admitted to the bath, faw her un- 
drefl’ed, and the wonder difpiaycd. Arbuthnot and Pope. 

Due. n.f. [deggra, to give fuck, Ifkndick.] 
j. A pap; a nipple ; a teat: fpokon of bealls, or in malice or 
contempt of human beings. 

Of her there bred 

A thoufand young ones, which fhe daily fed. 

Sucking upon her poifonous dugs ; each one 
Of fundry fhape, yet all ill favoured. Fairy £hieen, L. i. 
They are firft fed and nourifhed with the milk of a ftrange 
dug. Raleigh’s Hif.ory of the World. 

Then {hines the goat, whofe brutifh dugs fupply’d 
The infant Jove, and nurft bis growing pride. Creech. 
2. It feems to have been ufed formerly of the breaft without 
reproach. 

It was a faithlefs fquire that was the fource 
Of all my forrow, and of thefe fad tears ; 

With whom, from tender dug of common nourfe, 

At once I was up brought. Fairy .ijheeen, b. ii. cant. 4. 

As m Id and gentle as the cradle-babe. 

Dying with mother’s dug between its lips. Shakcf Hen. VI. 
Dug. preterit, and part. paJJ. of dig. 

They had often found medals, and pipes of lead, as they 
dug among the rubbifh. Addijon’ s Remarks on Italy. 

DUKE, n. f [due, French; dux, Latin.] One of the higheft 
order of nobility in England ; in rank a nobleman next to 
the royal family. 

The duke of CornwaJ, and Regan his dutchefs, will be here 
with him this night. Shake/} eare’s King Lear. 

Aurmarle, Surrey, and Exeter mult lofe 
The names of dukes, their titles, dignities, 

And whatfoever profits thereby rife. Daniel ' s C. Jf 'ar. 

Du'kfdom. n.f [from duke.] 
j. 'I Jie feigniory or poilcftions of a duke. 

Her brother found a wife, 

Where he himlelf was loft ; Profpero his dukedom 

In a poor idc. Shakefpeare’s Temped. 


D U L 


The cardinal never re.. D 

giving an heir to the dukedom of 


refigned his purple for the prof-A* 
, ukedom of I ulcany. SjpJ* 

7 . I he title or quality of a duke. ' 


Du'lbr AINHD. adi.[dull and brain.] Stupid ; doltifh ; fo oliQl 
1 his arm of mine hath chaftifed “• 

he petty rebel, dtdbrain'd Buckingham. Shukef R; ! m 

Du'lcet. adj. [dulcis, Latin.] Ruh.\\l 

1. Sweet to the tafte; lufeious. 

From fweet kernels prefs’d. 

She tempers dulcet creams ; nor thefe to hold 
W ants file fit veffels pure. Milton's Paradife Loft h „ 

2. Sweet to the ear ; harmonious; melodious. V ‘ 

I fat upon a promontory, 

And heard a mermaid, on a dolphin’s back, 

Uttering fuch dulcet and harmonious breath, 

I hat the rude fea grew civil at her fong. Shakefaar 
A fabrick huge " * 

Ro(c like an exhalation, with the Jound 
Of dulcet lymphonies, and voices fweet. Milt. P (:ra d. hit 

D u l c 1 f 1 c a 't I ON. n.f. [from dulcify. ] 'I he aft of fweetnS’ 
the act of freeing from acidity, JaJtnefs, or acrimony " 
In colcothar the exadeft calcination, followed by an exqui- 
Jite dale if cation, does not reduce the remaining hotly jL, 
elementary earth ; for after the fait or vitriol, if the calcina- 
tion have been too faint, is drawn out of the colcothar, the 
rcftdue is not earth, but a mixt body, rich in medical vir- 
tues. Bodes Sect 1 'I 

To DU'LCIFY. v . a. [dulificr, French.] To fwceten ] to 
fet free from acidity, faltnels, or acrimony of any kind. 

A dccoXion of wild gourd, or colocynthis, though fome- 
what qualified, will not from every hand be dulcified into ali- 
ment, by an addition of flower or meal. Brrwn’s Vulgar Err. 
I drelfed him with a pledgit, dipt in a dulcified tindurc of 
_ IPiJeman's Surgery 

Spirit of wine dulcifies fpirit of fait; nitre, or vitriol have 
other bad eftcXs. Arbuthnot on Aliirunti. 

Du'lcimkr n.f [dolcimello, Skinner.] A mufical inftrumem 
played by ftriking the brafs wires with little Hicks. 

S e hear the found of the cornet, flute, harp, fackbut, 
pfaltery, dulcimer, and all kinds of mufick. Dan. iii. 5. 

T o DU'LCORA I E. v . a. [from atdeis, Latin.] To fwccten; 
to make lefs acrimonious. 

The ancients, for the duf crating of fruit, do commend 
fwine sdung above all other dung. Bacon's Natural Hijisrj, 
f urbith mineral, as it is fold in the (hops, is a rough me- 
dicine; but being fomewhat dulccrated, firft procureth vomit- 
ing, and then fafivation. Wifeman’s Sitrgiy. 

Du i.cora'tion. n. f [from dul. orate.] The aCt of fweet- 
cning. 

JVIalt gathcrcth a fvvectncfs to the tafte, which appearcth ih 
the wort : the dulcoration of things is worthy to be tried to the 
full ; for that dulcoration importeth a degree to nourifhmcnt: 
and the making of things inalimental to become alimental, 
m3y be an experiment of great profit for making new vifluils. 

Bacon’s Natural Hijiory , N # . 649. 

Du'lhead n.f. [dull and bead. J A blockhead; a wretch 
foolifh and ftupid ; a dolt. 

This people be fools and dulheads to all goodntfs; but 
fubtle, cunning, and bold in any mifehief. AJcham’s ScImI/h. 

Du'iia-. n.f. [osXji* ] An inferiour kind of adoration. 

Paleotus faith, that the fame worfhip which is given to the 
prototype may be given to the image ; but with the different 
degrees of latria and dull a. Siiliingjuct. 

DULL. adj. [dwl, Welfh ; bole, Saxon ; del, mad, Dutch. ] 

1. Stupid; doltifh ; blockifli ; unapprehenfive ; indocile; flow 
of underftanding. 

Such is their evil hap to play upon dull fpirited men. Hosier. 
He that hath learned no wit by nature, nor art, may com- 
plain of grofs breeding, or comes of a very dull kindred. Shot. 

Sometimes this perception, in fome kind of bodies, is far 
more fubtile than the fenfe ; ft> that the fenfe is but a dull thing 
in comparifon of it. Bacon's Natural Hijiory. 

Everyman, even the duftefi, is thinking more than the moll 
eloquent can teach him how to utter. Dryden. 

2. Blunt; obtufe. 

Meeting with time. Slack tiling, faid I, 

Thy feythe is dull ; whet it. for fhame. 

3. Unready; aukward. 

Gynecia a great while flood ftill, with a kind of dull amaze- 
ment looking ftcdfaftly upon her. Sidney. 

O help thou m v weak wit, and fbarpen my dull tongue.^ 

Fairy filucen, b. i. fianz. -• 
Memory is fo neceffiiry to all conditions of life, that we 
are not to fear it fhould grow dull for want of excrcile, 1 
exercife would make it ftronger. 

y. Hebetated; not quick. _ , » 

This people’s heart is waxed grofs, and their cars arc 
of hearing. Math- xni. T 

Sad ; melancholy. 



Herbert- 




She excels each mortal tiling 

Upon the dull earth dwelling. Shan. Two Gent, of 1 tiona. 
Not exhilatcrating ; not delightful ; as, 

dull work. • 1 11 

n. Not bright ; as, the mirror is dull, the fire /> dull. 

I’ll not be made a foft and dull ey’d fool. 

To fliake the head, relent, and ftgh, and yield . 

To Chriftian interceflors. Shakcfpeare’s Mcrch. of / emet* 

jc. Drowfy; fleepv. 

To Duj-l. v a. [from the adjcXivc.] 

1. To ftupify; to infatuate 

Nothing hath more dulled the wits, or taken away the wil 
of children from learning, than care in making of Latin. AJcb. 
Thofe drugs fhe has 

Will ftupify and dull the fenfe awhile. Shake] P Cymhelini. 
i. To blunt; to obtund. 

This entrance of the battle did whet the courage of the 


Prayers 
quicknefs. 


i. Sluggifh ; heavy ; flow of motion. 

Thenceforth the waters waxed dull and flow, 

And all that drunk thereof did faint and feeble. g roW £'j>‘ 


Spaniards, though it dulled their fwords. Bacon. 

To fadden ; to make melancholy. 

To hebetate; to weaken. 

Now forc’d to overflow with brackifh tears, 

The troublous noife did dull their dainty cars. Spenjcr. 4. 
To damp; to clog. 

were fhort, as if darts thrown out with a ludtlen 
left that vigilant and erect attention of mind, 
which in prayer is very neceflary, fhould be wafted or dulled 
through continuance. Hooker, b. v. f 3 . 3 - 

In bodies, union ftrengtheneth and cherifhcth any natural 
atftion ; and, on the other fide, weakencth and dulleth any 
violent impreffion , and even fo is it of minds. Bacon's Effays. 

6 . To make weary, or flow of motion. 

-. To fully brightnefs 

'1 h: breath drills the mirrour. Bacon. 

DuTuart. n.f. [from dull.] A blockhead; a dolt; a ftupid 
fellow ; a dunce. 

What, mak’ft thou me a dullard in this aX ? 

Wilt thou not fpeak to me ? Shakefpeare' s Cymbeline. 

Thou null make a dul.ard of the world. 

If they r.o: thought the prefits of my death 
W ere very pregnant and potential fpurs 
To make thee leek it. Shakefpeare’s King Lear . 

Du'r.r.y. adv [ from dull ] 
j. Stupidly; doltifhly. 

It is not fufficient to imitate nature in every circumftance 
dully, literally, and meanly ; but it becomes a painter to take 
what is moft beautiful. Dryden s Dufrefnoy. 

2. Slowly ; fiuggiflily. 

The air, if it be moift, doth in a degree quench the flame, 
and howfoever maketh it burn more d 1 y. Bacon’s hat. Hijl. 

3 Not vigorously ; not gaily ; not brightly ; not keenly. 
Du'lness. » f . [from dull. ] 

1. Stupidity; vveaknefs of intclleift; indocility; flownefs of ap- 
prelienfion. 

Nor is the dulntfs of the fcholar to extinguifh, but rather 
'' to inflame the charity of the teacher. South’s Sermons. 

Shadwel alone my perfect image bears. 

Mature in dulnefs from his tender years. Dryden. 

2. Want of quick perception. 

Nature, by a continual ufc of any thing, groweth to a fatiety 
and dulnef, either of appetite or working. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 

3. Drowfinefs ; inclination to fleep. 

Here ceafe more queftions ; 

Thou art inclin’d to fleep. ’Tis a good dulnefs. 

And give it way. Shakcfpeare's Tcmptfi. 

4. S!ug<rifhncfs of motion. 

5. I 'imnefs; want of luftre. 

Bluntncfs; want of edge. 

D iPt.Y. adv. [from due. ] 
j. Properly; fitly; in the due manner. 

Ever fince they firmly have retained, 

And duly well obferved his behcaft. Spenfer. 

I do nor know 

What kind of my obedience I fhould tender. 

More than my all, which is nothing ; nor my prayers 
Arc not words duly hallow’d, nor my wifhes 
More worth than vanities ; yet prayers and wifhes 
Are all I can return. ' Shakcfpeare's Henry VIII. 

In the body, when the principal parts, as the heart and 
liver, do their offices, and all the inferiour fmallcr veflcls a£t 
orderly and duly, there arifes a fv/cct enjoyment upon the 
whole, winch wc call health. South's Sermons. 

It attention he duly engaged to thofe reflexions, they can- 
not fail of influence. Rogers, Sermon 3. 

2. Regularly ; exactly. 

Seldom at church, ’tvvas fuch a bufy life ; 

But du'y fent his family and wife. Pope, Epifile 3 . 

DUMB. adj. [ZDl“t lie was filent ; dumbs, Golhiek ; bumbe, 
Saxon; an in, Danifh; dont, Dutch, dull.] 

• ■ Mute; incapable of fpeech. 

It hath pleated himfelf fometime to unloofc the very 
tongues even of dumb ctcaiutes, and to teach them to 
V uj.. I. 


man 

Hooker , b. v. J. 8. 

permi vu auiiw 11. w.... 

They fpake not a word ; 

But like dumb ftatucs, or unbreathing ftones^ 

Star'd each on other. Sbckefpeart s Ruhatd W . 

Some pofitivc terms fignify a negative idea: blind implies . 
privation of fight, dumb a denial of fpeech. Watts s L 

Deprived of Ipcech. . . 

They funs no more, or only fun? his fame ; 

Struck dumb, they all admir’d the godlike man. Dtj-u n . 

Mute; not ufing words. , , , js 

He is a proper man’s picture; but, alas! who can converfc 
with a dumb fliow ? Shakefpeare’s Merchant of l entce. 

His gentle dumb expreflion turn d at -"ngm 
The eye of Eve to maik his play. Mb. ton s Paradife Lojt. 

Her humble geftures made the refidue plain, 

Dumb eloquence perfuading more than fpeech. Rc j common- 
For lie who covets gain in fitch cxce s, 

Docs by dumb figns himfelf as much exprefs. 

As if in words at length he fhow’d his mind. Dryden sjuv- 
Nothing is more common than for lovers to 
relent, languifh, defpair, and die in dumb fhow. Adchf SpcB . 

Silent ; refufing to fpeak. 

The good old feer withftood 
Th’ intended treafon/and was dumb to blood ; 

’Till tir’d with endlefs clamours, and purfuit 
Of Itbacus, he ftood no longer mute. 


Dryden s JEn. 

Du'mbly. ado. [from dmib.] Mutely; filently ; without 
words. 

Du'mbness. n.f [from dumb.] 

1. Incapacity to fpeak. 

2. Omiflion of fpeech ; mutenefs. 

There w'as fpeech in their durnbnef , language in their very 
gefture : they looked as they had heard of a world ranfomed, 
of one deftroyed. Shakefpeare s l L inter s i me. 

To th’ durnbnef of the gefture 
One might interpret. Shakefpeare' s Tim-on of Athens. 

3. Rcfufal to fpeak ; iilcncc. 

’Tis love, faid (lie ; and then my downcaft eyes, 

And guilty durnbnef , witnefs’d my furprizc. Dryden. 

To Du'mbfound. v.a. [from dumb.] To confufe; to ftrike 
dumb. A low phrafe. 

They had like to have dumbfounded the juftice ; but his clerk 
came in to his afliftance. Spectator, N°. 616. 

DUMP, n.f [from dm, ftupid, Dutch.] 

1 . Sorrow ; melancholy ; fadnefs. 

Sing no more ditties, Gng no mo 
Of dumps fo dull and heavy ; 

The frauds of men were ever fo, 

Since Summer firft was leafy. Sb. Much Ado about Nothing • 
Vifit by night your lady’s chamber window 
With fome fweet confort: to their inftruments 
Tune a deploring dump ; the night’s dead filencc 
Will well become fuch fweet complaining grievance. Shak. 
Funerals with (lately pomp 

March (lowly on, in folemn dump. Hud'.bras , p. i. cant. 1. 

The fquire who fought on bloody Humps, 

By future bards bewail'd in doleful dumps. Gay’s Pajlorals. 

2. Abfence of mind ; reverie. 

This (bame dumps caufc to well-bred people, when it 
carries them away from the company. Locke. 

Du'mpjsh. adj. [from dump.] Sad; melancholy; forrowful. 
New year, forth looking out of Janus’ gate, 

Doth feem to promife hope of new delight ; 

And bidding th’ old adieu, his pafied date 
Bids all old thoughts to die in dumpifi. b fpight. Spenfer. 

The life w’hich I live at this age is not a dead, dumpijh, and 
four life; but chearful, lively, and pleafant. Herbert. 

Du'mpling. n.f. [from dump, heavinefs.] A fort of pudding. 
You prate too long, like a book-learn’d fot, 

’Till pudding and dumpling burn to pot. Dryden. 

Dun. adj. [bun, Saxon.] 

1. A colour partaking of brown and black. 

By mixing fuch pow-ders wc are not to expeX a ftrong and 
full white, fuch as is that of paper;, but fome dufleyobfeure 
one, fuch as might arife from a mixture of light and darknefs, 
or from white and black, that is, a grey, or dun, or ruflet 
brown. Nrouton’s Opt. 

2. Dark ; gloomy. 

Come, thick night! 

And pall thee in the dunneft fmokc of hell, 

That my keen knife fee not the wound it makes; 

Nor heav’n peep through the blanket of the dark, 

To cry hold! hold! “ Shakefpeare s Macbeth. 

He then furvey’d 

Hell, and the gulph between, and Satan there 
Coafting the wall of heav’n on this fide. 

In die dun air fublime. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. iii. / 60 > 
To DUN. v.a. [bunan, Saxon, to clamour.] To claim a 
debt with vehemence and importunity. 

Borrow of thy back, and borrow of tby belly: they’ll 
never afk thee again. I (hall be dunning thee everyday. Bacon. 
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DUN 

T remember what (he won : 

And hath fbe Tent Co Coon to dun ? Swift. 

\\ hen thou dun’/i their parents, feldom they, 
Without a luit before the tribune, pay. Dryderts Juvenal 
Uvs n.f L !rom the verb. J A clamorous, importunate, trou- 
biefome creditor. 

1 !ius, while my joylcfs minutes tedious flow, 

W itli looks demure, and Client pace, a dun , 

Horrible monfter ! hated by gods and men, 

To my aerial citadel afeends. Phillips. 

It grieves my heart to be pulled by the fleeve by Come raf- 
cally dun. Sir, remember my bill. Arbuthn. Hi/lory of J. Bull. 

Dl-nce. n.f [A'word of uncertain etymology ; perhaps from 
the Dutch ftupid.J A dullard ; a dolt 5 a thickfkul i a 
ltupid indocile animal. 

Dunce at the heft; in ftreets but fcarce allow’d. 

To tickle, on thy ft raw, the ltupid crowd. Dryden's Virgil. 
Was Epiphanius Co great a dunce to imagine a thing, indif- 
ferent in itlelf, lliould be directly oppofite to the law of 

' .... . StilUngfleet. 

i never knew this town without dunces of figure, who had 
enough to give rife to fome new word. Swift. 

DUNG. n.J. [Dinej, Saxon.] The excrement of animals ufed 
to fatten ground. 

For dung , all excrements are the refufe and putrifa&ions of 
nourishment. Back's Natural Hijlory, N a . 696. 

I judge the likelieft way to be the perforation of the 
body of the tree in fcveral places, one above the other ; 
and die filling of the holes whhdungy mingled with the medi- 
cine; and the watering of thofe lumps of dung , with fquirts 
of an infufion of the medicine in dunged water, once in three 
or four days. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory , No. 5 co. 

For when from herbs the pure part mull be won, } 
F rom grofs by Hilling, this is better done £ 

By defpis’d dung than^by the fire or fun. Donne. J 

He foon would learn to think like me. 

And blefs his ravilh'd eyes to fee 
Such order from confufion fprung. 

Such gaudy tulips rais’d from dung. Swift. 

To Dung. v. a. [from the noun.] • To fatten with dung. 

It was received of old, that dunging of grounds, when the 
Well wind bloweth, and in the decreafe of the moon, doth 
gready help. Bacon s Natural Hijlory, N\ 667. 

There, as his dream foretold, a cart he found. 

That carry’d comport forth to dung the ground. Drydcn. 

Du'n geon. n.f. [from donjon , the tower in which prifoners 
were kept, whence all prilons eminently ftrong were in time 
called dungeons.] A clofe prifon : generally fpokc of a prifon 
dark or fubterraneous. 

Then up he took the (lumbered fenfelefs corfe, 

And e’re he could out of his fwoon awake. 

Him to his caflle brought with hafty force. 

And in a dungeon deep him threw without remorfe. Fa 
We know not that the king of heav’n hath doom’d 
This place our dungeon ; not our fafe retreat 
Beyond his potent arm. Milton's Paradife Lofl, b. ii. 

Now from the North 
Of Norumbeque, and the Samoed Ihorc, 

Burfting their brazen dungeon , arm’d with ice. 

And fnow, and hail, come ftormy guft, and flaw. Milton. 
By imagination a man in a dungeon is capable of entertain- 
ing himfelf with feenes and landscapes, more beautiful than 
any that can be found in the whole compafs of nature. Addif. 

Du'ngfork. n.f. [dung and fork.] A fork to tofs out dung 
from llables. 

Dungforks and paddles are common every where. Mortimer. 

Du'nchiL. n.f. [dung and hill.] 

1. An heap or accumulation of dung. 

I, his brother, gain nothing under him but growth ; for 
the which his animals on his dungbils are as much bound to 
him as I. ShakeJ'peare' s As you like it. 

Turn out that eyclefs villain ; throw this Have 
Upon the dunghil. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

T wo cocks fought a duel for the maftery of a dunghil. L'EJl. 
Never enter into a league of fricndlhip with an ingrateful 
perfon ; that is, plant not thy fricndlhip upon a dunghil: it is 
too noble a plant for fo bafe a foil. S.uth’s Sermons. 

The dunghil having raifed a huge mufliroom of fliort dura- 
tion, is now fpread to enrich other mens land. Swift. 

2 . Any mean or vile abode. 

Perhaps a thoufand other worlds, that lie 
Remote from us, and latent in the Iky, 

Are lighten’d by his beams, ar.d kindly nurll. 

Of which our earthly dunghil is the worft. Dryden. 

3. Any fituation of iqeannefs. 

The poor he raifeth from the dull. 

Even from the dunghil lifts the juft. Sandys. 

4. A term of reproach for a man meanly born. 

(but, dunghil ! dar’ft thou brave a nobleman ? Shakefp. 

Du'ngi-ul. ad; Sprung from the dunghil ; mean; low; bafe; 
vile; worthlefs 

His dunghil thoughts, which do themfelves enure 


D U R 

To dirty drofs, no higher dare afpire. Stenhr ,* r 
Dungy, ad), [from dung.] Full of dung; meaL; vife f?’ 
low; odious; worthlefs. lc >Mfc; 

If it be fo, 

vy e need no grave to bury honclty; 

1' here’s not a grain of it, the face to fweeten 

Of the whole dungy earth. Shakefpeare’s Winter', 

D ";™ *■/ 0.= puTft 

Any manner of vegetables cart into th cdungyard. 

^ debts* 1 R " " f ^ r ° m ‘ lun ^ ° ne em P lo ) ,ed in folicitin? ^ 

They are ever talking of new filks, and ferve the owner, 
in getting them cuftomers, as their common dunntrs da i 
making them pay. Sped at or, N 

Duo decuple. adj. [duo and dccuplus, Latin.] C 

twelves. = 01 

Grifepfius, a learned Polandcr, endeavours to eftablifh the 
duodecttple proportion among the Jews, by comparing f ome 
palTages of Scripture together. A. bmhnot on Corns 

DU 1 h. n.f. [dupe, french, from duppe, a foolilh bird eafily 
caught.] A credulous man ; a man eafily tricked. 1 

An ufurping populace is its own dupe, a mere underwriter 
and a purchafer in trull for fome fingle tyrant. Sui t 

Firft Have to words, then vaflal to a name. 

Then dupe to party ; child and man the fame. Bunded. 
To Dvi’E. v. a. [from the noun.] To trick ; to cheat. 

"I he throne a bigot keep, a genius quit ; 

Faithlefs through piety, and dup'd through wit. Pope's Epiji. 
Du'ple. adj. [duplus, Latin.] Double; one repeated. 

To DU'PLlCATE. v.a. [duplico, Latin.] 

1. To double; to enlarge by the repetition of the firft number 
or quantity. 

And fome alterations in the brain duplicate that which is 
■ but a fingle objecl to our undillcmpcrcd fentiments. Glam. 

2. To fold together. 

Duplicate, adj. [from the verb.] 

Duplicate proportion is the proportion of fquares. Thus, 
in a rank of geometrical proportions, the firll term to the 
third is faid to be in a duplicate ratio of the firft to the fecond, 
or as its fquare is to the fquare of the fecond : fo in 2, 4, 8, 
1 6, the ratio of 2 to 8 is a duplicate of that of 2 to 4 ; or 
as the fquare of 2 to the fquare of 4. Phillips. Harris. Bailey. 

It has been found, that the attraction is almoll reciprocally 
in a duplicate proportion of the diftance of the middle of the 
drop from the concourfe of the glafles, viz. reciprocally in a 
fimple proportion, by reafon of the fpreading of the drop, 
and its touching each glafs in a larger furface ; and again reci- 
procally in a fimple proportion, by reafon of the attradlions 
growing ftronger within the fame quantity of attracting 
furface. Newton's Opt. 

Duplicate, n.f. Another correfpondcnt to the firft; a 
fecond thing of the fame kind, as a tranfeript of a paper. 

Nothing is more needful for perfecting the natural hiftorjr 
of bodies than the fubjeCting them to the fire; to which end 
1 have referved duplicates of the moll confiderable. IVcodmrd. 
D U P L 1 c a 'r 1 o n . n.f. [ from duplicate. ] 

1 . The a£t of doubling. 

What great pains hath been taken concerning the quadra- 
ture of a circle, and die duplication of a cube, and fome other 
mathematical problems. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

2. The aCt of folding together. 

3. A fold ; a doubling. 

The peritonaeum is a ftrong membrane, every where double; 
in the duplications of which all the vifeera of the abdomen are 
hid. Wijeman's Surgiry. 

Du'plicature. n.f. [from duplicate.] A fold; any thing 
doubled. 

Vaft bags are requifitc to contain the water which ifiues 
from die lympheduds, cither dilacerated or obftruded, and 
exonerating themfelves into die foldings, or between the du- 
plicatures of the membranes. Pay on the Creation. 

Dopli'city. n.f. [ duplicis , Latin.] 

1 . Doublenefs ; the number of two. 

This duplicity was ill contrived to place one head at 
both extremes, and had been more tolerable to have let t rcc 
or four at one. Brown’s Vulgar Lrrours , b. iii. t< 14 - 

Do not aftecl duplicities nor triplicities, nor any certain 
number of parts in yotir divifion of things. Watts s Logic . 

2. Deceit; doublenefit of heart, or of tongue. fin,,. 

Durability, n.f. [durability Latin.] '1 he power of la ,n & > 

continuance; endurance. . 

Stones though in dignity of nature inferior unto p 3 
yet exceed them in firmnefsof Hrength, or durability 0 cing 

Hooker , b. 1. J- u ' 

Our times upon the earth have neidicr certaunty noi 
durability. Raleigh’s Hiflory of the II orU- 

DU'RABLE. adj. [durability Latin.] 

1. Lading ; having the quality of long continuance. , 

The bones of his body we may compare to the ' ar , 
and flones, and therefore ftrong and durable. Ru ng " 1 

2 
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With pins of adamant, 

And chains, they made all fart; too fall they made, 

And durable! Milton's Paradife Lo/l , b. x. /. 320. 

The glories of her majelly’s reign ought to be recorded in 
words more durable than brafs, and fuch as our poftcrity may 
read a thoufand years hence. ^ W, J *• 

2. Having fuccefiivc exiftence. 

When on a day. 

For time, though in eternity, apply'd 

To motion, meafures all things durab ’e 

By prefent, pall, and future, on fuch day 

As heav’n’s great year brings forth. Milton’s Paradife l-oJI. 

Du'rableness. n.f [from durable.] Power of lading; 

continuance. _ 

The different confidence and durabienefs of the It rata 
whereof they confift, are more or lefs. Woodward s Nat. Hijl. 

A bad poet, if he cannot become immortal by the good- 
nefs of his verfe, may by the durabienefs of the metal that 
fupports it. Addifon on ancient Medals. 

Du'rably. adv. [from durable.] In a lading manner. 

There indeed he found his fame flourifhing, his monuments 
engraved in marble, and yet more dura! ly in mens me- 
mories. Sidney. 

Du'rance. n.f. [from dureffe, law French.] 

1. imprifonment ; the cullody or power of a jaylor ; a prifon. 

Thy Dol, and Helen of thy noble thoughts, 

Is in bafe durance and contagious prifon ; 

Haul’d thither bv mechanick dirty hands. Shakefp. Hen. IV. 
A poor, innocent, forlorn ffranger, languishing in durance, 
upon the falfe accufations of a lying, infolent, whorilh 
tvoman. South s Seimons. 

There’s neither iron bar nor gate. 

Portcullis, chain, nor bolt, nor grate ; 

And yet men durance there abide. 

In dungeons fcarce three inches wide. Hudibras, p. i. cant. 2. 
Notwithftanding the warning and example before me, I 
commit myfelf to lading durance Congreve's Old Batchelor. 

2 . Endurance; continuance; duration. 

Sick nature at that inrtant trembled round. 

And mother earth figh’d as fhe felt the wound : 

Of how fliort durance was this new made Hate ! 

How far more mighty than heaven’s love, hell’s hate ! Dryd. 

Dur a'tion. n.f. [duratlo, Latin.] 

1. A fort of dillance or length, the idea whereof we get, not 

from the permanent parts of (pace, but from the fleeting and 
perpetually perifhing parts of fucceflit n. Locke. 

2 . Power of continuance. 

Duration is a circumltance fo cflential to happi iefs, that if 
we conceived it pofliblc for the joys of heaven itfelf to pafs 
from us in an inftant, we Should find ourfelves not much con- 
cerned for the attainment of them. Rogers’s Sermons. 

3. Length of continuance. 

Ariftotlc, by greatnefs of a&ion, does not only mean it 
Should be great in its nature, but alfo in its duration, that it 
fliould have a due kngth in it. Addifon' s Spectator, N°. 267. 

To DURE. v.n. [du ns, Latin.] To lad; to continue; to 
endure. 

The delights and pleafures of the world arc mod pleafing 
while they dure. Raleigh’s Hi /lory of the World. 

Du'reeul. adj. [from endure and full.] Lading; of long con- 
tinuance ; durable. 

The (lureful oak, whofe fap is not vet dry’d, 

Is long e’er it conceive the kindling fire ; 

But when it once doth burn, it doth divide 
Great heat, and makes his flames to heaven afpire. Spenfer. 

Du'rei.fss. adj. [from dure ] Without continuance; fading; 
tranfitory ; Ihort. 

Yet were that aptitude natural, more inclinable to follow 
and embrace the falfe and durelefs pleafures of this dase-play 
world, than to become the Shadow of God. Raleigh's Hijlory. 

DU' RESSE. n.f. [French, hardfliip, Severity.] 

1. Imprifonment ; conftraint ; confinement. 

2. [In law.] A plea ufed by way of exception, by him who 

being cad into prifon at a man’s Suit, or otherwife by threats, 
beiting, &c. hardly ufed, feals any bond to him dtirin® his 
reflraint. This the law holds as invalid, and fuppofes to be 
conftrained. - Cowel. 

Du ring, prep. [This word is rather a participle from dure ; 
as, during life, durante vita, life continuing ; during my p/ea- 
Jure, mv plcafurc continuing the fame.] For the time of the 
continuance of ; while any thing lafls. 

If during his childhood he he conllantly and rigoroufly kept 
from drinking cold liquor whilfl he is hot, forbearance "rows 
into a habit. °Locke 

Du'rity. n.f. [durete, French; duns, Latin.] Hardncfs; 
hrmnefs. 

Ancients did burp fragments of marble, which in time 
became marble again, at leaft of indiflbluble durity, as ap- 
peared) in the Handing theatres Wottons Arcbiteflure. 

Irraduncy or fparkling, found in many gems, is not difeo- 
verable in this ; for it cometh fhort of their compa&nefa and 
' uri, P Brown’s Vulgar Errours , b. ii. c. 1 . 


DUS 

Durst. The pfeterite of dare. , 

TheChriftians durfl have no images of the Deity, becaufh 
they would rather die than defile themfelves with fuch art 
impiety. StilUngfleet s D.f. of Dife. on Ram. Idol. 

DUSK. adj. [dtcyflcr, Dutch.] 

1. Tending to darknels. See Dusky. 

2. Tending to blacknefs; dark coloured. 

The hills to their fupply; 

Vapour, and exhalation dufk, and moirtj 
Sent up amain. Milt.:’ s P aradije Lcff$ b. x. '• 74 T * 

Dusk. n.f. [from the adjedive.J 

1 . Tendency to darknefs ; incipient obfeurity. 

I will wait on you in the dufk of the evening, with my 
fhow upon my back. S mediator, N“. 27 1. 

2. Darknefs of colour; tendency to blacknefs. 

Some fprinkled freckles on his lace were feen. 

Who fcdujk fet ofl r the whitenefs of the fkin. Dryden’s Fab. 
To Dusk. v. a. [from the noun.] To make dulkilh. Diet. 
'Fo Dusk v. n. To grow- dark ; to begin to lofe light ot 
brightnefs; to have luftre diminilhed. Dith 

Du'skily. adv. [from dtfky.] With a tendency to darknds 
or blacknefs. 

Du'skish. adj. [from dufk.] 

1. Inclining to darknefs ; tending to obfeurity. 

From his infernal furnace forth he threw 
Huge flames, that dimmed all the heaven’s light. 

Enroll’d in dufkifh fmoak, and brimftone blue. Fai. Qttecn. 

2. Tending to blacknefs; dark coloured. 

Sight is not contented with fudden departments from one 
extreme to another ; therefore rather a dufkijh tincture than an 
ahfolutc black. IVotton’ s Architects e. 

Du'skishly. adu. [from dufkijh.] Cloudily; darkly. 

The fawduft burned fair, ’till part of the candle confumcd : 
the dull gathering about the fnaft, made the fnall to burn 
dufkijhiy. ~ Bacon’s Natural hijio-y, NA ^65. 

Du'sky. adj. [from dufk ; duyjler, Dutch.] 

1. Tending to darknefs ; obfeure; not luminous. 

Here lies the clufhy torch of Mortimer, 

Chok’d with ambition of the meaner fort. Shakefp. H. VI. 

There fierce winds o’er dufky valleys blow, 

Whofe every puff bears empty ihades away. Dryd. Ir.d. Em. 

Through the plains of one continual day, 

Six Alining months purfue their even way ; 

And fix fuccceding urge their dufky flight, 

Obfcur’d with vapours and o’crwhelm’d in night. Prior. 

2. Tending to blacknefs ; dark coloured ; not clear; not bright. 

They did plot 

The means that dufk) Dis my daughter got. Shak. Tcmpefl: 
It is not green, but of a dufky brown colour. Bacon. 

When Jove in dufky clouds involves the (kies, 

And the faint crefcent (hoots by fits before their eyes. Dryd. 
The furface is of a dufky yellow colour. Woodward. 

By mixing fuch powders we are not to expe£l a ftrong and 
full white, fuch as is that of paper ; but fome dufky obfeure 
one, fuch as might -arifo from a mixture of light and dark- 
nefs, or from white and black ; that is, a grey or dun, or 
ruflet brown. Newton’s Opt. 

3. Gloomy ; fad ; intellectually clouded. 

While he continues in life, this dufky feene of horrour, 
this melancholy profpcct of final perdition, will frequently oc- 
cur to his fancy. Bentley’s Sermons. 

Umbriel, a dufky, melancholy fprite. 

As ever fully’d the fair face of light, 

Down to the central earth, his proper fcenc. 

Repairs to fcarch the gloomy cave of fpleen. Pope. 

DUST. n. f. [oupc, Saxon ; duujl, Erfc 1 

1. Earth or other matter reduced to fmall particles. 

The dufl 

Should have afeended to the roof of hcav’n. 

Rais’d by your populous troops. Shakefp. Ar.th. and Cleopat. 
Dufl helpeth the fruitfulnefs of trees, "iufomuch as they call 
dujl upon them : that powdering, when a Ihower cometh, 
maketh a foiling to the tree, being earth and water finely laid 
on - Bacon’s Natural Hiflory , N°. 666. 

2. The grave; the ftate of diflolution. 

The feepter, learning, phyfick muft 
All follow this, and come to dufl. Shakef care’s Cymbtlinc. 

Thou 

Out of the ground waft taken, know thy birth ; 

1‘or duft thou art, and fhalt to dufl return. 

a . , . * Ah It on’s Paradife Loll. 

3. A mean and dejedled ftate. 

God raifeth up the poor out of the dufl, to fet them amone 
princes. 1 Sam. ii. b. 

1 o Dust, v. a [from the noun.] To free from duft ; to 
fprinkle with dull. 

Du'stman. n.f [duflzni man.] One whofe employment is 
to carry away the duft. 1 

The dujlman’ s cart offends thy deaths and eyes 
H hen through the flrcct a cloud of alhes flies. Gay. 

Dv’sty. 
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| [from 

Filled with dull ; clouded with dull. 

Arms and the dujly field 1 lefs admire, 

And foften ftrangcly in fome new defire. Dryden. 

Covered or fcattered with duft. 

Even drudgery himfelf, 

As at the car he fweats, or dujly hews 
The palace flone, looks gay. Thowfon's Summer, I. 1445. 
Du'tchess. n.f [ducbejfe, French.] 

). The lady of a duke. 

The duke of Cornwal, and Regan his dutchefs , will be 
here. Sbakcfpeare' s King Lear. 

The duke was to command the army, and the dutchefs, by 
the favour Ihe pofl’cfled, to be near her majefty. Swift. 

The gen’rous god, who wit and gold refines, 

And ripens fpirits as he ripens minds. 

Kept drofs for dutc ejjes, the world fhall know it. 

To you gave fenle, good humour, and a poet. Pope's Epijl. 

2. A lady who has the fovereignty of a dukedom. 

Du'i ch r. n.f. [dnchc, French ] A territory which gives title 
to a duke, or has a duke for its fovereign. 

France might have fwallowed 1 p his whole dutchy. Swift. 
Different ftates border on it ; the kingdom of France, the 
d itchy of Savoy, and the canton of Bern. Addifan on Italy. 
Du'tchycourt. n f. A court wherein all matters appertain- 
ing to the dutchy of Lancailer are decided by the decree of 
the chancellor of that court. Cowel. 

Du'teous. adj. [from duty.] 

1. Obedient ; obfequious ; refpeirtful to thofe who have natural 
or legal authority. 

Great Aurenazebe did duteous care exprefs. 

And durft not pulh too far his great fuccefs. Dryd /. hireng . 

A female foftnefs, with a manly mind ; 

A duteous daughter, and a filler kind ; 

In ficknefs patient, and in death refign’d. Dryden. 

Who taught the bee with winds and rains to llrive, 

To bring her burden to the certain hive ; 

And through the liquid fields again to pafs 
Duteous, and hark’ning to the founding brafs ? 

2. Obfequious ; obedient to good or bad purpofes. 

1 know thee well ; a ferviccablc villain ! 

As duteous to the vices of thy miftrefs. 

As madnefs would defire. Sbakcfpeare' s King Lear. 

livery bcall, more duteous at her call. 

Than at Circcan call the herd difguis’d. Milt. Parad. Loji. 

3. Enjoined by duty; enforced by the relation of one to 
another. 

With mine own tongue deny my facred right. 

With mine own breath releafe all duteous ties. Sbakcf. R. II. 
Du'tiful. adj [ duty and full.] 

1. Obedient; fubmiffive to natural or legal fuperiours; re- 
verent. 

She died in an extreme old age, without pain, under the 
care of tire moll dutiful fon that 1 have ever known or heard 
n y Swift to Pope. 

2. ExprclEve of refpart ; giving token of reverence ; refpeclful ; 
reverential. 

There would Ihe kifs the ground, and thank the trees, 
blefs the air, and do dutiful reverence to every thing flic thought 
did accompany her at their rirfl meeting. Sidney, b. ii. 

Du'tifullv. adv. [from dutiful.] 

1. Obediently; fubmiffivcly. 

2. Reverently ; refpeflfully. 

His daughter Philoclea he found at that time dutifully watch- 
ing by her mother, and Mifo curioufly watching her. Sidney. 
He with joyful, nimble wing. 

Flew dutifully back again, t 

And made an bumble chaplet for the king. Swift. 

Du'riFULNEss n.J. [from dutiful.] 

1. Obedience ; fubmiflion to juft authority. 

Piety, or dutifulnejs to parents, was a moll popular ^virtue 
among the Romans. Dryden s dEn. 

2. Reverence ; refpedl. 

It is a flange kind of civility, and an evil dutifulwfs in 
friends and relatives, to futlcr him to perilh without reproof 
or medicine, rather than to feem unmannerly to a great 
finner. Taylors Rule cf living holy. 

Du'rv. n.f [from due.] 

1. That to which a man is by any natural or legal obligation 
bound 

When ye {hall have done all thofe things which are com- 
manded, you fay we arc unprofitable fervants : we have done 
that which was our duty to do. Lu xvii. ic. 

Good my lo d. 

You have begot me, bred me, lov d me I 
Return thofe duties back, as are right fit ; 

Obey you, love you, and moll honour you. Sbak. K.l.eat. 
The pain children feel from any ncccflity of nature, it is the 
d:it<‘ of parents to relieve. , Lo.ke. 

2. A.dts or forbearances required by religion or morality. 

Ail our duty is fet down in our prayers, becaufe in all our 
duty we beg the Divine Affiflance ; and remember that you 
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are bound to do all thofe duties, for the doing of which * 
have prayed for the Divine Affiflance. 7 ay led s £>,., i , ( '° U 

j. Obedience or fubmiflion due to parents, governors, 0r 
riours; loyalty; piety to parents. " ’ U P°* 

Thinkcft thou that duty fhall have dread to fpeak 
When pow’r to flatt’ry bows ? To plainncfs honour 
Is bound, when majefty to foily falls. Sbakcfp. Kin? l car 
God’s party will appear fmall, and the king’s not greater- 
it being not probable, that thofe fliould have fenfe of duty u, 
him that had none to God. Decay f P e -' 

Adi of reverence or refpedl. 

They both aftone; 

Did duty to their lady as became. Fairy §>ueen, b. ii 

5. The bufinefs of a foldier oil guard. 

The regiment did duty there punctually. Clarendon, v jj; 
Otho bribed his guards at a high rate; for as often asGalba 
fupped with him, he ufed to give every foldier upon duty an 
aureus. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

6. The bufinefs of war; fervice. 

The night came and fevered them, all parties being tired 
with the duty of the day. Clarendmfb. viii. 

Sec how the madmen bleed ! Behold the gains 
With which their mailer, love, rewards their pains! 

F’or fev’n long years, on duty ev’ry day, 

Lo ! their obedience, and their monarch’s pay ! Dryden, 

7. Tax; import ; curtom; toll. 

All the wines that come down from Tufcany make their 
way through fever al duties and taxes, before they reach the 
port. Addifn’s Trovtls. 

Such Ihckels as they now Ihcw, were the old ones in which 
duty was to be paid by their law. Arbi/thnot on Coins. 

DWARF, n.f. [bpeoy.3. Sax. dwerg , Dutch; ferg, Scottilh.] 

1. A man below the common fize of men. 

Get you gone, you dwarf ! 

You minimus, of hindring knot-grafs made. Shakeftart. 
buch dwarfs were fomc kind of apes. Brown's TuIg.Err. 

They but now who feem’d 
In bigaefs to furpafs earth’s giant fons. 

Now lefs than (mailed dwarfs in narrow room 
Throng numbcrlcfs. Milton’s Paradife LoJl, b. i. /. 779. 

2. Any animal or plant below its natural bulk. 

It is a delicate plantation of trees, all well-grown, fair, and 
fmooth; one dwarf was knotty and crooked, and the reft had 
it in dcrifion. L' Ed t any. 

Saw off the head of the rtock in a fmooth place; and lor 
dwarf trees, graft them within four fingers of the ground. 

Mortimer's Art of Hudambj. 

3. An attendant on a lady or knight in romances. 

The champion flout, 

Eftftoones difmounted from his courier brave. 

And to the dwarf a-wliile his necdlcfs fpcar he gave. F. jhi. 

4. It is ufed often by botaniils in compoiition ; as, dwarj elder, 
duarf honcyfuckle. 

To Dwarf, v.a. [from the noun.] To hinder from growing 
to the natural bulk ; tp leffen ; to make little. 

It is reported that a good llrong canvas, fpread over a tret 
grafted low, foon after it putteth forth, will dwarf it, and 
make it fpread. Bacons Natural Hijlory, N To . 531 

The whole fex is in a manner dwarfed, and {trunk into a 
race of beauties, that feems abort another fpecies. ddtlijon. 
Dwa'kfish. adj. [from dwarf] Below the natural bum; 
low ; fmall ; little ; petty ; defpicablc. 

Their dwa, fjh pages were . 

As cherubins, all gilt. Sbakcfpeare' s Henry 1 • 

And are you grown fo high in his efteem, 

Becaufe I am fo dwarjifli and fo low ? Sbakejpea, h 

This unheard fawcinefs, and boyifh troops, 

The king doth fmile at; and is well prepar d 
To whip this dwarf jh war, thefe pigmy arms. 

From out the circle of his territories. Shakefp. Ling /«'*■ 
A thicket clofc befide the grove there ftood, 

With briars and brambles choak’d, and dwarf Jbv/ood. ury. 
We fliould have loll oaks and cedars, and the other u 
and loftv Ions of the foreft, and have found no J' n S 
dwarf jb ftirubs, and creeping mefs, and 

rooms. „ _ # 

Dwa'rfisiiey. adj. [from dwarf /h.] Lue a cl wart. 

Dwa'rfishness. n.J. [from dwarf Jh.] 
littlencfs. 



IXC A 

Minutcnefs ot 1 »* 


-Tis no wonder that fcicncc hath not oet-rjnvn 'hejV'/- 

■ ’Mfi of its ...mint »«««. »d that d* 

fuch a microcofm. f . j‘;L But ] 

To Dwaule. v. a. [opelian, Sax. to wandc , - n , m . 

To he delirious : a provincial word mentioned by j ^ 
To DWELL, *. preterite dwelt, or t0 ftan d 

Teutonick, is fay, delay ; dues, a, Iflandick, to ■>» 

- „r.A*. to have an habi* 


To inhabit ; to live in a place; to 
tation. 


refide ; 


If thy brother that dwclletb by thee c w I* ^ a bond- 

fold unto thee, thou {halt not compel litm ^ 39. 

fervant. 
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H. 11 , ail M alo™, «**■« *•«"* 

Haywood and 

J “X - S Udy^y^ y* f»7 ’ 

Here Dll no frowns, nor anger s Iront ne e = a 

Sorrow flies far. 


Sorrow Hies lar. 

2 . To live in any formofhabit^on. „ in a ftrang c 

Abraham lojourned n the lane or xi> 9 . 

country, dwelling in tabernacles. 

., To be in anv rtate or condition. 

lita doubtful & »** 

a To be fufpended with attention. 

4 Th’ attentive queen 

C To fix he mind upon ; to hang upon with fondnefs. 

5 ' Such was that face, on which I dwelt with joy. 

Ere Greece affembled, ftemm’d the tides to 1 roy , 

But parting then for that detefted m° r< -> OdxfTey. 

’ Our eyes, unhappy ! never greeted more. Pope s UdyJJcy. 

T ° H^cS& S f h "'- 

And warn’d the finner with becoming zeal I , 

■"Vhofe who defend our negotiators, Ml upon^eir 

zeal and patience. .... 

T, . iv VE > j v.a. To inhabit. 

1 I faw and heard ; for we fomct.mcs 

Who dwell this wild, conftrain’d by want, come forth 

” I „ or village ni-h Miltons Parad, fe Regained, b. 1. 

D , ^irr.r/ & a» t ' ,at uv “ 

hl ThVhcufcs being kept up, did of ncceff.ty enforce ijWji 
and the proportion of land for occupation being kept up, did 

of r/ or "fS^ not t0 vn! 

but man of lome fubltance. 

Their cries foon waken all the dwellers near , 

Now murmuring noifes rife in every ftrcct. Dryden. 

Dwelling, n.f. [from dwell.] 

1. Habitation; place of rcfidcncc; abode. 

His dwelling is low in a valley green. 

Under the foot of Rauran moffy hore. Fairy &«««» • • 
Razor fhall be a dwelling for dragons, and a dcfola ion .or 

per. xi ix. jj. 

^" if he have fcveral dwellings, let him fort them fo, that 
what he wanteth in the one he may find m the other, bacon. 
God will deign 

To vifit oft the dwellings of juft men, .. 

Delighted. Miltons Paradije LoJl, b. vu. /. 5 , 0. 

So it feems • 

To thee who haft thy dwelling here on earth. Milt. P. Lojt. 
All dwellings elle 

Flood overwhelm’d, and tliem with all their pomp 
Deep under water roll’d ; fea cover’d fea, . 

Sea without fhore! Milton's Paradife LoJl, b. xi. /. 747 - 
Thc living few, and frequent funerals then. 

Proclaim’d thy wrath on this forfaken place ; 

And now thofe few, who are return d again. 

Thy fearching judgments to their dwellings trace. Dryden. 

The force of fire afeended firft on high. 

And took its dwelling in the vaulted fky. Dryden s Ovu . 
7. State of life; mode of living. 

My dwelling (hall be with the hearts of the field. Dan. iv. 25. 
Dwf/llinghouse. n.f. [from dwell and houfe.] Ihe houfe 
at which one lives. ... 


A perfon ought always to be cited at the plaGe of his 
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M b, S h.fi. 77 7 r h tf wlht h te m°r"fp a Si 

ufual refidence ; and not at the houte wi ^ 

r '“ 5 e Jo of.cn change .heir **»$ ™ ?* 

die, whilft other fomc do grow up into ftre g • r 
T °r 1 S”-S“»n co light frothy Huff. AW 

rative facul y , infafls why was there not the like 

r,TtY.7oj m u'Son of vegetables ’ 

trebly 

V Td%ils f fcSes, though begun with excellent in.en.rens, 
arc laid to have, dwindled into fadttous clubs. Say t. 

3 . To wear away ; to lofe health ; to grow lecble. 

Wcarv fev’nnights nine times nine, , , 

Shall he dwindle, peak, and pine. Sbakcfpeare s Macbeth. 
How often do we fee, that fome fmall part of the loot being 
injured by a wrench or a blow, the whole leg or thigh thereby 
lofts its (Length and nourishment, and \ dwindles away. Lode. 
Phyficians, with their milky cheer, 7 
The love fick maid and dwindling beau repair Gay s Frtv. 

1 To fall away ; to be diminiflied ; to moulder oil. 

4 ' Of all the forces under Grcenvil, there were only five hun- 
dred foot and three hundred horfelclt with him for the block- 
ing up Plymouth ; the reft were dwindled away. L.arcnck .. 

Dye. See Die'. 

Dy'inc. The participle of die. 

1. Expiring; giving up the ghoft. 

2. Tinging; giving a new colour. 

DyNasty. n.f [W».] Government; fovereignty. 

Some account him fabulous, becaufe he carries up the Lgjp- 
tian dynajlies before the flood, yca, and long beforc the 
creation. Hale s 0 ri Z‘ n °f Ma'ikind. 

Greece was then divided into feveral dynajlies, which out 
author has enumerated under their refpeirtive pnnees. 

A otes on Pope s Iliad . 

Dy'scrasy. n.f. [Svazge^a.] An unequal mixture of ele- 
ments in the blood or nervous juice ; a d (temperature, when 
fomc humour or quality abounds in the body. Dta. 

In this pituitous dyferafy of blood, we muft vomit oft die 
pituita, and purge upon intermiffions. Flayer on t,ie / tumours. 
Dyse'ntery. n.f [dyjenUrie, French, from W««N.] A 
loofenefs wherein very ill humours flow off by (tool, and are 
alfo fometimes attended with blood. Did. 

From an unufual inconftancy of the weather, and perpetual 
changes of the wind from E aft to Weft, proceed epidemical 
dyfenteries. . , Arbuthnot on Air. 

Dyspe'psy. n.f. [Ji rovrtTia ] A difficulty of digeftion, or bad 
fermentation in the ftomach or guts. Difi. 

Dy'sphon y. n.f. [^tv'^an.ia.] A difficulty in fjxiaking, occa- 
fioned by an ill difpofition of the organs. Did. 

D^spno'ea. n.f. [ouFor^oia.] A difficulty of breathing; ftrait— 

nefs of breath. .... 

Dy'sury. n.f .] A difficulty in making urine. 

It doth end in a dyfcntcry, pains of the hemorrhoids, in- 
flammations of any of the lower parts, diabetes, a continual 
piffing, or a hot dyfury, difficulty of making water. Harvey. 
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Dryden. 
except in 


Has two founds ; long, as feme, and Ihort, as men. 
t is the molt frequent vowel in the Englilh lan- 
. guagej ior it not only is ufed like the reft in the 
J b 'S'"">”g or end of words, but has the peculiar 
” quality 0 f lengthening the foregoing vowel, as 

c %* C 'T ’ man \ m ~ :ne ’ £ S P, £<ip e ; g^d, glade ; bred, bride ; 

chine ; whp, wipe-, thin , thine ; «W, node ; tun, tine-, 
plum, pi. ,,ie. \ ct it fometimes occurs final, where vet the 

foregoing vowel is not lengthened ; as gone , knowledge, edge, 
g Vi. Anciently almoft every word ended with c ; as'for can, 
cewne ■ U>r year, yeare -, for great, greate; for need, neede ; for 
jtock, Jtocke. It is probable that this e final had at firft a foft 
found, like the female r of the French; and that afterwards it 
was in poetry cither mute or vocal, as the verfe required, ’till at 
Iaft it became univcrfally filcnt. 

Ea has the found of e long : the e is commonly lengthened 
rather by the immediate addition of a than bv the appofition 
of r to the end of the word ; as men, mean ; fell, f «/ ; m et, 
meat ; nit, n?at. J ’ 

Each. pron. [elc, Saxon; elch, Dutch; Ilk, Scottifh.} 

J . Either of two. 

„ 7 hough your orbs of diff’rent greatnefs be, 

^ cc both are for each other’s ufe difpos'd ; 

His to inclofe, and your’s to be inclos’d. 

2. Every one of any number. This fenfe is rare, 
poctrv. 

I h invention all admir’d, and each how he 
To be th’ inventer mifs’d. Milton, b. vi. 

Let each 

His adamantine coat gird well, and each 
h it well his helm. Milton , b. vi. 

By hunger, that each other creature tames, 

1 hou art not to be harm’d, therefore not mov’d; 

Thy temperance invincible befides. Milton's Paradife Reg. 

Wife Mato faid, the world with men was ftor’d. 

That fuccour each to other might afford. Denham. 

To Each the corrcfpondent word is other, whether it be ufed of 
two, or of a greater number. 

’Tis faid they cat each other. Shakefpcare's Macbeth. 
Let each efteem other better than themfclves. Phil. ii. 3. 

Lovelieft of women ! heaven is in thy foul ; 

Beauty and virtue fhine for ever round thee, 

Bright’ning each oiler / Thou art all divine ! Addif. Cato. 
Ead. [ad, ed.~\ in the compound, and eadig in the fimple 
names, denotes happinefs, or blcflednefs. Thus Eadward is 
a happy pre'civer ; Ead.dph , happy aftiftance ; Eadgar, happy 
power ; Ead win, happy conqueror; which Macarius Eupo- 
knr.us, Fanjla, Fortunatus , Felicianus, &c. do in fome meafurc 
rcfemblc. Ead may alfo in fome cafes be derived from the 
Saxon oath, which Itgnifies cafy, gentle, mild. Gib. Camden. 
EA'GF.R. adj. [eajoji, Saxon ; aigre , French.] 

1. Struck with defire; ardently wifhing ; keenly defirous; vehe- 
ment in defire; hotly longing. 

Of action eager , and intent of thought, 

The chiefs your honourable danger fought. Dryden' s Ovid. 
Eager to read the reft, Achates came. Dryden s eEn. 
With joy th' ambitious youth his mother heard. 

And eager for the journey foon prepar’d ; 

He longs the world beneath him to furvey, 

To guide the chariot, and to give the day. Dryden. 

Love inflam'd, and eager on his bli/s. 

Smother’d her words. Addifon's Ovid’s Mejam. b. ii. 

•?. It is ufed fometimes with of, fometimes with on or after before 
the thing fought. 

3. Hut of difpofition ; vehement; ardent; impetuous. 

Apt as well to quicken the fpirits as to allay that which is 
too eager. Hooker, b v. f. 38. 

Nor do the cag.r clamours of difputants yield more relief 
to eclipfed truth, than did the founding brafs of old to the 
labouring moon. Gianv. Seepf. c. 19. 

I his is not a genera’ character of women, but a reproof 
fome eager fpirited gipfies. L'EJlrangt. 
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A man, charged with a crime of which he thinks hin-nr 
innocent, is apt to be too eager in his own defence. L, 'f 
4- Quick ; bufy ; eafily put in atfion. )dt ’ u 

His Numidian genius 

Is well difpos’d to mifehief, were he prompt 

, Cr; ^ ■*"“* ‘•*■"• 4 . m-e-u,. 

With a fudden vigour it doth poffet 
And curd, like eager droppings into milk, 

The thin and wholfome blood. Shakefpcare's HamU 

6. Keen; fevcrc; biting. 

The air bites ftircwdly ; it is very cold. 

-It is a nipping and an eager air. ‘ Shakefpcare's Harnk 
The rcfiftanccof bone to cold is greater than of flclh- f, r 
that the flelh Ihrinkcth, but the bone refifteth, whereby th 
cold bccomcth more eager. Paeon's Natural Hijlorv N° fits 

7. Brittle; inflexible; notdudile. A cant W'ord of artificers 
Gold will be lomctimes fo eager, as artifts call it, that it 

will as little endure the hammer as glafs itfclf. Loti, 

Eagkrly. adv. f f rom eager , ] 

'• great ardour of defire; with impetuofity of inclination. 

1 o the holy war how faft and eagerly did men go, when 
the prieft perfuaded them that whofoever died in that expedi- 
tion was a martyr ? South’s Sernm. 

How eagrly he flew, when Europe’s iate 
Did for the feed o! future actions wait. Sietm 

2. Ardently ; hotly. 

Brutus gave the word too early. 

Who having fome ad. antage on Odtavius, 

^ 00k it too eagerly ; his foldicrs fell to fpoil, 

"VV hilft we by Anthony were all inclos’d. Shak. Jul. Cafar 

3. Keenly; Iharplv. J 

Abundance of rain froze fo eagerly as it fell, that it feemed 
the depth of Winter had of a fudden been come in. Kulkt. 
Ea'cerness. n. f. [from eager. J 

Kccnnefs of defire; ardour of inclination. 

She knew her diftancc, and did angle for me, 

Madding my cagernef with her reftraint. Shahfptare. 

Have you not feen, when whiffled frem the fift, 

Some falcon ftoop’d at what her eyedefign’d, 

And, with her eagernefs, the quarry mifs’d. Dryden. 

T he eagernefs and ftrong bent of the mind after knowledge, 
if not warily regulated, is often an hindrance to it. Locke. 

Detraction and obloquy are received with as much eagernefs 
as wit and humour. Addifon's Freeholder. 

Juba lives to catch 

That dear embrace, and to return it too, 

With mutual warmth and eagernefs of love. Addfon's Cato. 
His continued application to publick affairs diverts him 
from thole plcafures, which arc purfued with eagernefs by 
princes who have not the publick fo much at heart, dddijon. 

I he things of this world, with whatever eagernefs they en- 
gage our purfuit, leave us Hill empty and unfatisfied with 
their fruition. Rogers's Seisms. 

2. Impetuofity; vehemence; violence. 

It finds them in the eagersiefs and height of their devotion; 
they are fpeechlefs for the time that it continues, and proftrate 
and dead when it departs. Dryden. 

I’ll kill thee with fuch eagernefs of hafte. 

As fiends, let loofe, would lay all nature wafte. Dryd. dur. 
EA'GLE. n.f. [aigle, French ; aquila , Latin ; caller , Lrfc.J 
I. A bird of orev. which, as it is rennrted. renews its a SC when 


I. 


of 


Imperfect zeal is hot and eager, without knowledge. Spratt. 
■Palcmon replies, 

Eager his tone, anJ ardent were his eyes. Dryden. 


J u O 7 J ’*7 J 1 f - 

i. A bird of prey, which, as it is reported, renews its age 

it grows old. But fome think that this recovery of youth 
happens no otherwife in the eagle than in other birds, by call- 
ing their feathers every year in the moulting fcafon, and 
having others in their room. It is alfo faid not to drink at 
all, like other birds with Iharp claws. It is given out, that 
when an eagle fees its young fo well grown as to venture upon 
flying, it hovers over their neff, flutters with its wings, and 
excites them to imitate it, and take their flight; and when it 
fees them weary, or fearful, it takes and carries them upon it* 
back. Eagles are faid to be extremely fharp-fighted, and, 
when they take flight, fpring perpendicularly upvv trd, with 
their eyes Ileadily fixed upon the lun, mounting till, by their 
diftancc, they di/anpear. Calnut. 

} Diffnay'd 
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EAR 

Difmay’d not this 

Our captains Macbeth and Banquo ? 

es. 

As fparrows eagles, or the hare the lion. Shnkefp. Macbeth . 

Draw forth themonfters of th’ abyfs profound. 

Or fecch th’ aerial eagle to the ground. Pope's EJJ. on Man. 
2. The ftandard of the ancient Romans. 

Arts ftill follow’d where Rome’s eagles flew. Pope. 

Eagle-eyed. adj. [from eagle and eye.} 

1. Sharp-lighted as an eagle. 

As he was rarely quick and pcrfpicacious, fo was he inwardly 
eagle-eyed , and perfectly verfed in the humours of his lubjecls. 

Houiel’s Focal Forrejl. 

Ev’ry one is cagle-ey’dto fee 

Another’s faults and his deformity. Dry den's Perf. Sat. 4. 

Ea'glespeed. n.f. [eagle and Jpccd.] Swiffnefs like that of 
an eagle. 

Abrupt, with eag’efpecd fhe cut the Iky, 

Inftant invifible to mortal eye. Pope's Odyffey , b. i. 

Ea'glestone. n.f. A ftonc faid to be found at the entrance 
of the holes in which the eagles make their nefts, and affirmed 
to have a particular virtue in defending the eagle’s neft from 
thunder. The ftones of this kind which are inoft valued are 
flat and hlackifli, and found, if Ihaken near the car; a Idler 
ftone being contained in the greater. Calmct. 

The eagle/lone contains, in a cavity within it, a fmall loofe 
ftone, which rattles when it is Ihaken ; and every foffil, with 
a nucleus in it, has obtained the name. The fort of analogy 
that was fuppofed to be between a ftone, thus containing 
another wit :ir: ir, or, as the fanciful writers exprefs it, preg- 
nant with another, and a woman big with child, led people 
to imagine that it muft have great virtues and effc&s in acce- 
lerating or retarding delivery ; fo that, if tied to the arm of a 
woman with child, it prevents abortion ; and if to the leg, it 
promotes delivery. It is pretended, that the eagles feck for 
thefe ftones to lay in their nefts, and that they cannot hatch 
their young without. On fuch idle and imaginary virtues 
was railed all the credit which this famous foffil poffcfted for 
many ages. Hill's Materia Medica. 

If you ftop the holes of a hawk’s bell it will make no 
ring, but a flat noife or rattle ; and fo doth the aetites, or eaglc- 
ftme, which hath a little ftone within it. Bacon's Nat. Hijiory, 

Ea'glet. n. f [from m je . ] A young eagle. 

1 his treafon of his fons did the king exprefs in an em- 
blem, wherein was an eagle with three eaglets tyring on her 
breaft, and the fourth pecking at one of her eyes. Davies. 

Ea'gre. st f [i.-per, in Runick, is the ocean ; eggia, in Iflandick, 
b to agitate, to incite . ] A tide fwclling above another tide, 
obfervaole in the river Severn. 

hor as an eagre rides in triumph o’er the tide. 

The tyrant paffions, hope and fear. 

Did in extremes appear, 

t And flalh’d upon the foul with equal force. Dryden. 

Fa t. derm an. n.f. [ealbejiman, Saxon.] The name of a 
Saxon magiftratc ; alderman. 

Fa:.:k. « f. [cam, Saxon; com, Dutch J Uncle: a word Hill 
u.ed in the wilder parts of Staftord.'hirc. 

Daughter, fays flic, fly, fly ; behold, thy dame 
Forelhows the treafon of thy wretched came ! Fairfax 

EAR. n.f [ea r .e, Saxon ; oor, Dutch.] 7 

1. The w’hole organ of audition or hearing. 

What fire is in my ears ! Can this be true ? 

Stand I condemn’d ? Shakefp. Much Ado about Nothing. 
His ears are open unto their cry. Pf xxxiv. 1 5 

\ alfalva difeovered fome paffages into the region of the 
<w- crum ; of mighty ufe, among others, to make difeharoes 
of bruifes. Dcrhams Ph.feco-Thcology. 

I hat part of the ear that (lands prominent. 

^ ou have heard of the news abroad : I mean, the whifper’d 
ones ; for they are yet but car killing arguments. Sh. K. Lear. 
His mafter Ihall bore his car through with an awl. Ex 

3. Power of judging of harmony ; the fenfe of hearing. 

4 - I he head ; or the perfon : in familiar language. 

, bbc ' 1 r war hke force was fore weakened, the city beaten 
oown about their ears, and moft of them wounded. Knoltes. 

Better pafs over an affront from one fcoundrd, than draw 
the whole herd about a man’s ears. L'Eflrangc 

U not alarmed, as if all religion was falling about our 

. M pf‘ , . , n Burnet's Theory . 

5- I he higheft part of a man; the top. 

I -dy CaVal ‘ Cr WaS Uf> to che rars in love wil11 a very fine 

C. I he privilege of being readily and kindly heard 

AnltippiM'Wa, earneft fuitor to Dionyfius for fome grant, 

a .idT„ D glVe r n ° Mr t ° J his fuit : Ari<li PP us fe " at his feet, 
and then Dionyfius granted it. Bacons Apophthegms. 

nr Being told there was fmall hope of cafe, 
ere willing at the firft to give an ear 
i o any thing that founded liberty. Ben. f oh f on's Catiiine. 

If on a pillory, or near a throne, 

He gain his prince’, ear, or lofe his own. Pope's E pi files. 


EAR 

7. Difpofition to like or diflike what is heard; judgment; opi- 
nion ; taftc. 

He laid his fenfe elofer, and in fewer words, according to 
the ffyle and car of thofe times. Denham. 

8. Any prominences from a larger body, railed for the fake of 
holding it. 

There are fome veftels, which, if you offer to lift by the 
belly or bottom, you cannot llir them ; but are foon removed, 
if you take them by the ears. Taylor's Ride of l ving hoy. 
A quilted night-cap with one ear. Congr. IVay of thc JVo'ld. 

A pot without an car. , Swift . 

9. The (pike of corn ; that part which contains the feeds. 

He delivereth to each of them a jewel, made in the figure 
of an ear of wheat, which they ever after wear. Bacon. 

The leaves on trees not more, 

Nor bearded cars in fields, nor lands upon the Ihore. Dryd. 
From feveral grains he had eighty ll.ilks, with very large 
ears full of large corn. Mortimer’s Hujt.andry. 

tc. To fall together by the Ears. To fight; tofeuffle; to qua: - 
re’. [In Dutch oot logcn ] A familiar phrafe. 

Poor naked men belaboured one another with flagged 
flicks, or dully fell together by the ears at fifty-cuffs. More. 

Fools go together by the fats, to have knaves run away 
with the Hakes. L' Ef range, Fab. 5 . 

All Afia now was by the ears , 

And gods heat up for voluntiers. Prior. 

11. To fet by the Ears. To make ftrife; to quarrel : in low- 
language. 

A mean raftal fets others together by the ears without fighting 
himfelf. L' Ejlrange, Fab. 67. 

She ufed to carry talcs from one to another, ’till Ihe had let 
the neighbourhood together by the ears. Arbuthnot. 

It is ufual to fet thefe poor animals ly the ears. Addlf Frith. 

Ea'rless. odj. [from ear.] Without any ears. 

Earlejs on high Hood unabalh’d Defoe, 

And Tuthin flagrant from the fcourge below. Pope's Dune. 

Ea'rring. n J. [ear and ring.} Jewels fet in a ring and worn 
at the cars ; ornament of a woman’s car. 

W ith gold and filver they increafc his ftore, 

And gave the precious earrings which they wore. Sandys . 

A lady beftnwed earrings upon a favourite lamprey. Arbuth. 

Ea'rshot. n.J. Reach of tile car ; fpacc within which words 
may be heard. 

Gomez, Hand you out of earfbot. — I have fomething to fay 
to your wile in private. _ Diyden’s Spanijh Fryar • 

Ea'r wax. n.f [ear and wax . ] 7 he cerumen or exudation 

which fmears the iniide of the ear. 

The ear being to ftand open, becaufc there wa- fome danger 
that infers might creep in thereat ; therefore hath nature 
loricatcd or plaiilered over the lid. c the hole with cam-ax , 
to entangle any inlccls tuat ikould attempt to creep in there. 

_ Ray on the Creation. 

Earwig .n.f. [cape and pi^a, a grub, Saxon, j A Ihcath- 
winged infe&, imagined to crec, . lie ear. 

Himfelf he on an carvg it -j 

Yet fcarc< he on his back could get, L 

• c .; off and high he did curvet ° Drayton’s Nympbid. J 
Easy, igs and fnailsfeldom in faff timber. Mortimer’s Husb. 

Doll never flies to cut her lace. 

Or throw cold water in her face, 

Becaufc Ihe heard a fudden drum. 

Or found an earwig in a plum. Susifl. 

2. By way of reproach, awhifpercr; a prying informer. 

Earwitness. n.f [ear and ivitnefs.] One who attefts, or 
can atteft any thing as heard by himfelf 

All prefent were made carwitncjjes, even of each particular 
branch of a common indi&mcnt. Hooker, b. v. f. ->6. 

7 he hiftories of mankind, written by ej e or earwitnelfes 
are built upon this principle. ’ ' Watts's Logick. 

IoEar. v. a. [aro, Latin ] To plow; to till. 

He that ears my land fpares my team, and gives me leave 
to enjoy the crop. Shakefpcare’s Ail’s well that ends well. 

Mcnecrates and Menas, famous pirates, 

Make the fea ferve them, which they ear and wound 
W .th keels of every kind. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

1 hen we bring forth weeds, 
vA hen our quick mind lies ftill ; and our ill, told us, 

Is as ou r earing. Shakefpcare’s Anthony and Cleopatra. 

A rough valley, which is neither eared nor I'own. Dcutr 

harveft >CarS> ^ Wh ‘ Ch thcre fha11 neither be taring nor 
rt-'u c 11 . Gen. xlv. e, 

I he hcid of love, with plow of virtue ear'd. Fairfax 

To Ear. [f rom ear.] To Ilioot into e.irs. J ' 

Ea red. adj. [from car . ] 

1. Having ears, or organs of hearing. 

2. Having cars, or ripe corn. 

7 he covert of the thrice car’d field 
Saw ftatcly Ceres to her paffion yield. Popes Chhffcy, b. iv,' 

EARL, n f [co r .I, Saxon ; toryl, Erfe.j A title ot nobilitv 
ancicntly the higheft of this nation, now the third. 

Thanes and kinfinen. 


Henceforth 




EAR 


Henceforth he tori', the firft that ever Scotland 
For fuch an honour nam’d. Sbaktjpeare’s Macbeth. 

Earl-marshal, n.f [tori and mar fat.] He that has chief 
care of military fulemnities. 

The marching troops through Athens take their way ; 

The great earl-marjl>al orders their array. Dryden. 

Ea'ri.uom. 7 i. f. [from tar!.] The feigniory of an earl; the 
title and dignity of an earl. 

The duke of Clarence having married the heir of the earl 
of Ui/ler, and by her having all the earldom of Ulllcr, care- 
fully went about the red reding evils. Spenfer’s Stoic of Ireland. 
When I am king, claim thou of me 
The eorldoiti of Hereford. Sha/:efj tore s Richard III. 

Ea'rliness. 71 ./. [from early ] Quicknefs of any action with 
refpcCt to fomething elfc : as carlinefs in the morning, the a£t 
of rifing foon with rcfpecl to the fun ; ear/inefs of growth, 
the a<St of growing up foon in comparifon with other things 
of the fame kind. 

The next morning we, having driven with the fun’s earli- 
nefs, were beyond the profpeft of the higheft turrets. Sidney. 

The goodnefs of the crop is great gain, if the goodnefs 
anfwer the carlinefs of coming up. Bacon’s Natural llijloiy. 
EA'RLY. adj. [an, Saxon, before ] Soon with refpett to 
fomething elfe: as, in the morning, with relpcft to the fun ; 
in time, with refpeft to creation ; in the feafon, in compa- 
rifon with other produ&s. 

I am a tainted wether of the flock, 

Mccteft for death : the wcakeft kind of fruit 

Drops earlicfl to the ground, and fo let me. Sbakefpeare. 

Tt is a curiofity to have feveral fruits upon 6ne tree ; and 
the more when fome of them come early , and fome come 
late, fo that you may have upon the fame tree ripe fruits all 
Summer. Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory, N °. 501. 

God made all the world, that he might be worlhippcd in 
fome parts of the world ; and therefore, in the firft and moft 
early times of the church, what care did he manifeft to have 
fuch plates eredted to his honour ? South s Sermons. 

And yet my numbers pleafe the rural throng, 

Rough fatyrs dance, and Pan approves the fong ; 

The nymphs, forfaking ev’ry cave and fpring. 

Their early fruit and milk-white turtles bring. _ Pope. 
Sicknefs is early old age: it teaches us a diffidence in our 
earthly date, and infpires us with the thoughts of a future. 

Pope. 

Oh foul of honour ! 

Oh early hcroe 1 Smith’s Phadra and Hippolitus. 

Ea'rly. adv. [from the adjedlive.] Soon; betimes. 

Early before the morn with crimfon ray 
The windows of bright heav’n opened had. Fairy l^tieen. 

None in more languages can flrow 
Thofe arts, which you fo early know. I Falter. 

The princefs makes her iflue like herfelf, by inftilling early 
into their minds religion, virtue and honour. Addifon’s Frcehol. 
To Earn, v a. [eapman, Saxon ] 

1. To gain as the reward or wages of labour, or any per- 
formance. 

Thofe that have joined with their honour great perils, are 
lefs fubjedt to envy ; for men think that they earn their honours 
hardly. Bacon’s Ejfays. 

Winning cheap the high repute. 

Which he through hazard huge mull earn. Milt. Par. Lojl. 

I to the evil turn 

My obvious breaft; arming to overcome 
By fuffering, and earn reft from labour won. Mitt Pa. Lojl. 
Men may difeern 

From what confummate virtue I have chofe 
This perfect man, by merit call’d my fon, 

'Fo earn falvation for the Ions of men. Paradife Regained. 
Since they all beg, it were better for the flate to keep them, 
even although they earned nothing. Graunt’s Bills of Mortality. 

This is tlie great expcnceof the poor, that takes up almoft 
all their tamings. Locke. 

The poems gained the plagiary wealth, while the aut.ior 
hardly earned his bread by repeating them. Pope’s EJJ'.on Homer. 
After toiling twenty days, 

To earn a ftock of pence and praife. 

Thy labour’s grown the critick’s prey. Swijt. 

2 To gain ; to obtain. 

I can’t fay whore ; 

It does abhor me, now I fpeak the word : 

To do the acl, that might th’ addition earn, 

Not the world’s mafs of vanity could make me. Sh. Utbcllo. 
F..VRNEST. adj. [eopneyr, Saxon.] 

1. Ardent in any afledion ; warm; zealous; importunate. 

He which prayeth in due fort, is thereby made the more 
attentive to hear ; and he which heareth, the more earned to 
prav for the time which we bellow, as well in the one as the 
other. Hacker, b. v. f. 34. 

2. Intent ; fixed ; eager. 

On that profped Orange 
Their earne/l eyes they fix’d ; imagining, 

For one forbidden tree, a multitude 
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Now ris’n, to work them further woe or (hamc. Milt. P ; 
They are never more carnejl to difturb us, than when th-y 
fee us moll earnejl in this duty. jj' c 

Ea'rnest. n.f. [from the adjedive.] 

1. Serioufnefs; a ferious event not a jell; reality not j 
feigned appearance. 

Take heed that this jell do not one day turn to earnejl. Sil 
I told you Klaius was the haplcfs wight, 

Who earne/l found what they accounted play. Sidr.^. 
Therewith fhc laugh’d, and did her earnejl end in jell. F. d 
That high Ail-feer, which I dallied with, 

Hath turn’d my feigned prayer on my head, 

And given in earne/l what i begg’d in jell. Shak. Rid. III. 

Nor can I think that God, Creator wife ! 

Though threat’ning, will in earnejl fo dellroy 
Us, his prime creatures. Miltods Paradife Lojl , b.\x. 

But the main bufmefs and earnejl of the world is monev, 
dominion, and power. L’Ejlrange , Fab. j. 

Wc lhall die in earnejl , and it will not become us to live 
in jell. Government of the Tongue , f. 7, 

Scmpronius, you have aded like yourfelf; 

One would have thought you had been half in earnejl. Aid. 

2. [ernitz pe/:ge, Danilh ; atres, French.] Fledge; handfcl; firft 
fruits ; token of fomething of the fame kind in futurity. 

The apollles term it the handfcl or earneft of that which i« 
to come. Hooker , b. v. f. j. 

Which leader lhall the doubtful vid’ry blefs, 

And give an earnejl of the war’s fuccefs, IVaPtr. 

It may be looked upon as a pledge and earned of quiet and 
tranquillity. Smalridge's Seams. 

The mercies received, great as they arc, were earnejl and 
pledges of greater. dtterbur u 

3. The money which is given in token that a bargain is ra- 
tified. 

You have confpir’d againll our perfon, 

Toin’d with an enemy proclaim’d, and from his coffers 
Receiv’d the golden earnejl of our death. Shake/. Henrj V. 
Pay back the earnejl penny received from Satan, and fling 
away his fin. Decay of Piety 

Earnestly, adv. [from earnef.] 

1. Warmly; affedlionately ; zcaloully ; importunately; in- 
tenfely. 

When earne/lly they feck 

Such proof, conclude they then begun to fail. MUt.P. L. 
Shame is a banilhment of him from the good opinion of 
the world, which every man moll carnejUy dcfircs. South. 

Earne/lly invoke the goodnefs and power of an all merciful 
and almighty God. Smalridge's Scrrrn. 

2 . Eagerly ; defiroufly. , , 

Why fo earne/lly feek you to put up that letter . Sh. A. Leer. 

Ea'rnestness. n. f. [from carnejl.) 

1. Eagcrnefs; warmth ; vehemence; impetuofity. 

Often witli a folcmn earnef nefs , 

More than, indeed, belong’d to fuch a trifle. 

He begg’d of me to Ileal it. Sbakefpeare s Odu:. 

Audacity and confidence doth in bufmefs fo great e,.ccts, 
as a man may doubt, that befides the very daring an J srr j‘ 
mfs, and perfifling and importunity, there ffiould be tone 

fecret binding, and Hooping of other men ?/P irits 1 \ 

perfons. Baton's Natural Hijlory, W-M 

Marcus is overwarm ; his fond complaints 
Have fo much earnejlnefs and paffion in them, 

I hear him with a fecret kind of horror. 

And tremble at his vehemence of temper. AddijmsU . 


There never was a charge maintained with 
gravity and " hkh had 

* or 

they often did them more harm than good. fpf/ sDI J 
Earsh. n. f [from ear, to plow.] A plowed fie! . 

Fires Oft are good on barren earjhts m*** 

With crackling flames to burn the ltubblc blade. ) 

EARTH, n.f [cop*, Saxon.] f tcf . 

1. The element diftind from air, fire, or water, 

rcnc matter. ./ 

The finding god is feen ; while water, 

And air attell his bounty. Tbinfon p 6 

2. The terraqueous globe; the world. 

Nought fo vile that on the earth doth me. 

But to the earth fome fpccial good dothg' v ^ jjjJ it 
This folk! globe welive upon « cJIed * 

contains in it a great variety of bodies, ‘ limited ftnfc 

not properly earth ; which word, taker bein?«P 0 ^ 

fiJLU parts of this globe as are capble, being ^ 



fignifies fuch parts of this globe as are capame „ * * 

to the air, to give rooting and nourilhment to plan 

they may Hand and grow in it. j n t j,is fab 

3. Different modification of terrene matter. 

has a plural. Roles. 7 - 

The five genera of earths are, 1 . f Jiir Mat . MfJ 
. Marls. 4. Ochres. 5 - Tr.pclas. tut ^ 


Samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Language 
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Earths areopake, infipid, and, when dried, friable, or con- 
fiding of parts cafy to feparate, and foluble m water ; not 
difpofed to burn, flame, or take fire. Woodward s Met. Fojf. 

4. This world oppofed to other fccnes of exiftencc. 

What are thefe. 

So wither’d, and fo wild in their attire; 

That look not like th’ inhabitants o’ th’ earth. 

And yet are on’t ? Shakefp. King Lear. 

They can judge as fitly of his worth, 

As I can of thofe my it cries which heav’n 

Will not have earth to know. Shakefp care s Cot lolanus. 

5. The inhabitants of the earth. 

The whole earth was of one language. Gen. xi. 1. 

6. Turning up the ground in tillage, [from car, to plow.] 

Such land as ye break up for barley to Cow, 

Two earths , at the lcafl, ere yc fow it bellow. Tujj. Husb. 
To Earth, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To hide in earth. 

The fox is earthed ; but I lhall fend my two terriers in after 
],i m . Dryden’s Spanijh Fryar. 

2. To cover with earth. . 

Earth up with f'rcfti mould the roots of thofe auricula s 
which the frofl may have uncovered. Evelyn’s Kalcndar. 

To Earth, v. n. To retire under ground. 

Hence foxes earth’d, and wolves abherr’d the day. 

And hungry churlcs enfnar’d the nightly prey. Tickcll. 
Ea'rthboard. n.f. [earth and board.] 1 he board ol the 
plow that Ihakcs off the earth. 

The plow reckoned the moft proper for ft iff black clays, 
is one that is long, large, and broad, with a deep head and a 
fquare earthboard, fo as to turn up a great furrow. Mortimer. 
Ea'rthborn. adj. [earth and born.] 

1. Born of the earth ; terrigenous; meanly born. 

The wounds I make but fow new enemies ; 

Which from their blood, like earthborn brethren rife. Dryd. 

The God for ever great, for ever king, 

Who flew the earthborn race, and mcafurcs right 
To hcav’n’s great habitants? Prior. 

2. Meanly born. 

Earthborn Lycon lhall afeend the throne. Smith. 

EaRthboUnd. adj. [earth and bound.] 1" aliened by the pref- 
fure of the earth. 

That will never be : 

Who can imprefs the foreft, bid the tree 
Unfix his earthbound root ? Shakefpcare’s Macbeth. 

Ea'rthen. adj. [from earth.] Made of earth; made of clay. 
About his (helves 

Green earthen pots, bladders, and mu fly feeds 
Were thinly fcatter’d. Shakefpe.ire. 

As a ruffick was digging the ground by Padua, he found 
an urn. or earthen pot, in which there was another urn, and 
in this lefler a lamp clearly burning. Wilkins's Math. Magic. 

The moft brittle water-carriage was ufed among the Egyp- 
tians, who, as Strabo faith, would fail fometimes in the boats 
made of earthen ware. Arbiethnot 011 Coins. 

Ea'rthflax. n.f. [earth 2nd fax.] A kind of fibrous foffil. 
Of Enoliffi tile, the coarier fort is called plaifter, or par- 
get ; the finer, eartbflax, or f.ilnmandcr’s hair. Wood-ward. 
Ea rthiness. n.f. The quality of containing earth ; grofl- 
nefs. 

Ea'rthling. n.f. [fro m earth.] An inhabitant of the earth ; 
a mortal ; a poor frail creature. 

To earthlings, the footftool of God, that ftage which he 
raifed for a finall time, feemeth magnificent. Drummond. 
Ea'rthly. adj. [from earth.] 

\ . Not heavenly ; vile ; mean; fordid. 

But I remember now 

I’m in this earthly world, where to’ do harm 

Is often laudable; to do good, fometime 

Accounted dangerous folly. Sbakefpeare' s Macbeth. 

When faith and love, which parted from thee never, 

Ilad ripen’d thy juft foul to dwell with God, 

Meekly thou didft refign this earthly load 

Of death, call’d life. Milton. 

2 . Belonging only to o;ir prefent ftatc ; not fpirittial. 

Our common ncccffities, and the lack which wc all have 
as well of ghoftly as of earthly favours, is in each kind eafily 
known. . Hooker. 

You have fcarce time 

To ftcal from fpiritual leifure a brief fpan. 

To keep your earthly audit. Shakefpeare's Henry VIII. 

It muft be our folcmti bufmefs and endeavour, at fit fcafons, 
to turn the ftream of our thoughts from earthly towards 
divine objects. Atterbury s Sermons. 

3. Corporeal ; not mental. 

Great grace that old man to him given had. 

For God he often faw, from heaven hight. 

All were his earthly cyan both blunt and bad. Fairy §>ueen. 

Sudden he view’d, in fpite of all her art. 

An earthly lover lurking at her heart. P.pe’s Ra. of the Lock. 
V eL. I. 
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4. Any thing in the world ; a female hyperbole: 

Oh ! if to dance all night, and drcfs all d.ij, 

Charm’d the finall-pox, or chas’d old age away, . 

Who would not fcoin what houfewife scares produce . 

Or who would learn one earthly thing of ufe ? rope. 

Ea rthnut. n.f [eat th and nut.] A pignut; a root in fliape 

and fize like a nut. 

It is an umbelliferous plant, with a rofe-fh aped flower, con- 
fiding of many leaves orbicularly placed, which turns to a 
fruit compofed of fmall oblong fmooth leaves, gibbous on one 
fide, and plain on the other. It has a fleffiy tuberofe root It 
is very common in fhady woods and paftures, riling ear \ in 
Spring, and flowering in May : in July the feeds art ripe, and 
foon after the leaves decay. Some dig up the roots, and eat 
them raw: they are very much like chellnuts, and not an un- 
pleafant morfel ; but boiled they are a very delicious food, 
eaten with butter and pepper, and are eilccmcd very nou- 
ffi' ra Mi ler. 

Where there are eartbnuts in feveral patches, though the 
roots lie deep in the ground, and the (talks be dead, the (wine 
will by their /'cent root only where they grow. Roy- 

Earthquake. n.J. [earth and quake.] lrcmor or convul- 
fipn of the earth. 

This lubterranean heat or fire being in any part of the 
earth llopt, by fome accidental glut or obftrudtion in the paf- 
fages through which it uled to afeend, and being preterna- 
turally aflembled in greater quantity into one place, caules a 
great rarefaction and intumclcence of the water ot the ab\ls, 
putting it into very great commotions; and making the like 
effort upon the earth, expanded upon the face of the aby fs, 
occafions that agitation and concullion which we cal! an 
earthquake. Woodward's A atural Hijlory. 

Thefe tumults were like an earthquake , {baking the very 
foundations of all, than which nothing in die world hath 
more of horrour. King Charles. 

Was it his youth, his valour, or fuccefs, 

Thefe might perhaps be found in other men : 

’Twas that refpedl, that awful homage paid me; 

That fearful love which trembled in his eyes. 

And with a filcnt earthqua e {hook his foul. Diyd. Sp. Fryar. 
The country, by reafon of its vaft caverns and fubterra- 
neous fires, has been miferably torn by earthquakes, fo that the 
whole face of it is quite changed Adtlijon’s Remarks on Italy. 
EaRthsHAKING. adj. [earth and fake.] Having power to 
{hake the earth, or to raile earthquakes. 

By the earthfaking Neptune’s mace, 

And Tetliys grave majellick pace. Milton. 

Now fcarce withdrawn the fierce earthfaking povv’r, 
Jove’s daughter Pallas watch'd the fav’ring hour ; 

Back to their caves Ihe bad the winds to fly. 

And hufh’d the blull’ring brethren of the iky. 
Ea'rthworm. n.f. [earth and worm.] 

1. A worm bred under ground. 

Worms arc found in fnow commonly, like earth-worm', 
and therefore it is not. unlike that it may likewife put forth 
plants. Bacon’s Natural h.iji ry, N . 569. 

Upon a ftiowcr, after a drought, earthworms and land- 
fnails innumerable come out of their lurking places. Ray. 

2. A mean fordid wretch. 

T by vain contempt, dull eartlrworm, ceafe; 

I won’t for refuge fly.. Norris. 

EaRthy. adj. [ from earth. ] 

1. Confifting of earth. 

Long may’ff thou live in Richard’s feat to fit. 

And foon lie Richard in an earthy pit ! Shakefp. Richard TI, 
Thefe lamps are inflamed by the admiffipn of new air, 
when the fepulchres arc opened, as we fee in fat ear-hy vapours 
of divers forts. Wilkins’s Math. Magic. 

All water, cfpecially that of rain, is more or lefs ftored with 
matter, light in comparifon of the common mineral earthy 
matter. Woodward’ s Natural Hijlory. 

2 . Compofed or partaking of earth ; terrene. 

To furvey his dead and earthy image, 

, What were it but to make my forrow greater. Shak. H. VI. 
Him lord pronounc’d, he, O indignity ! 

Subjected to bis fcrvicc angel-wings, 

And flaming minifters to watch and tend 

Their earthy charge. Milton’s Paradife Lojl, b. ix. /. 157. 

3. Inhabiting the earth ; terrcftrial. 

Thofe earthy fpirits black and envious are ; 

I’ll call up other gods of form more fair. Dryd. Ind. Entfer. 

4. Relating to earth. 

Mine is the ftiipwrcck, in a watry fiern ; 

And in an earthy , the dark dungeon thine. Dry den. 

5. Not mental ; grofs; not refined. 

Teach me, dear creature, how to think and fpeak ; 

Lay open to my earthy grofs conceit. 

Smother’d in errors, feeble, {hallow, weak, 

The folded meaning of your words diccit. Sbakefpeare. 

Nor is mv flame 

7 S ' So 
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So earthy , as to need the dull material force 
Of eyes, or lips, or checks. Denham's Soph. 

EASE. n.f. [ aife , French.] 

1. Quiet; reft; undifturbcd tranquillity; no folicitude. 

We ftiould not find her half fo brave and bold 
To lead it to the wars, and to the feas ; 

To make it fuffer watchings, hunger, cold. 

When it might feed with plenty, reft with tnfe. Davies. 

The prielt on {kins of offerings takes his cafe. 

And nightly vifions in his {lumber fees. Dryden's /. En . 

Lucan, content with praife, may lie at eafe 
In coftly grotts and marble palaces. Dryden's Juv. Sat. 7. 
Men of parts and penetration were not idly to difpute at 
their eafe , but were to a£t according to the refult of their 
debates. Locke. 

No body is under an obligation to know every thing : 
knowledge and fcience in general is the bufinefs only of thofc 
who arc at eafe and leifure. Locke. 

2. Freedom from pain j a neutral ftate between pain and 
pleafure. 

That which we call eafe is only an indolency, or a freedom 
from pain. L' EJlrange. 

Is it a fmall crime to wound himfelf by anguifh of heart, 
to deprive himfelf of all the pleafures, or eafe :, or enjoyments 
of life? Temple. 

3. Reft after labour ; intermiffion of labour. 

Give yourfelves cafe from the fatigue of waiting. Swift. 

4. Facility; not difficulty. 

The willing metal will obey thy hand. 

Following with eafe, if favour’d by thy fate, 

Thou art foredoom’d to view the Stygian ftate ; 

If not, no labour can the tree conftrain. 

And ftrength of ftubborn arms and fteel are vain. Dryden. 

5. Unconftraint; freedom from harflinefs, formality, forced be- 
haviour, or conceits. 

True eafe in writing comes from art, not chance; 

As thofc move eafieft who have learn’d to dance. Pope’s EJJ. 
To Ease. v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To free from pain. 

Help and eafe children the beft you can ; but by no means 
bemoan them. Locke. 

2. To relieve; toafluage; to mitigate; to alleviate. 

Thy father mad© our yoke grievous, now therefore cafe 
thou fomewhat the grievous fervitude. 2 Chro. x. 4. 

Complain, queen Margaret, and tell thy grief ; 

It {hall be eas'd , if France can yield relief. Shakefp. H. VI. 

As if with fports my fufferings I could eafe. Dryden. 
Though he fpeaks of fuch medicines as procure fleep, and 
eafe pain, he doth not determine their dofes. Arbuthmt on Coins. 
Will he for facrifice our forrows eafe? 

And can our tears reverfe his firm decrees ? Prior. 

3. To relieve from labour. 

If ere night the gath’ring clouds we fear, 

A fong will help the beating ftorm to bear ; 

And that thou may’ft not be too late abroad. 

Sing, and I’ll eafe thy {boulders of thy load. Dryden's Pafl. 

4. To fet free from any thing that offends. 

I will eafe me of mine adverfaries. If i- 24. 

No body feels pain that he wifhes not to be eafed of, with a 
defire equal to that pain, and infcparable from it. Locke. 
Ea’seful. adj. [ eafe and full . ] Quiet ; peaceable; fit for 
reft. 

I fpy a black, fufpicious, threat’ning cloud. 

That will encounter with our glorious fun, 

Ere he attain his cafeful weftern bed. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
Ea'sement. n.f [from eafe.] 

1. Affiftance; fupport ; relief from cxpcnccs. 

He has the advantage of a free lodging, and fome other eafe- 
ments. Swift. 

2. [In law.] A fervice that one neighbour has of another by 

charter or prefeription, without profit; as a way through his 
ground, a fink, or fuch like. towel. 

Ea'sily. adv. [from eafy.] 

I, Without difficulty. 

Thofc move fwiftly, and at great diftancc ; but they re- 
quire a medium well difpofed, and their tranfmiffion is enfsly 
flopped. Bacon's Natural Ilf or y, N °. 64 7. 

She afle’d the reafon of his woe ; 

She afk’d, but with an air and mien, 

That made it eafly forefecn , 

She fear’d too much to know. Prior. 

3. Without pain; without difturbance ; in tranquillity. 

Is it not to bid defiance to all mankind to condemn their 
univerfal opinions and defigns, if, inftcad of paffing your life 
as well and eafly , you rcfolve to pafs it as ill and as mi feeble as 
you can ? Temple. 

3. Readily; without reluctance. _ 

I can eaftly refign to others the praife of your il.uftrious 
family. Dryden's Dcdic. to State of Innocence. 

Not foon provok’d, {he eafly forgives ; 

And much the fuffers, as {he much believes. Prior. 


did allow 

Abbot. 


Easiness, n.f. [from eafy.] 

1. Freedom from difficulty. 

Believe me, friends, loud tumults are not laid 
W ith half the eafnef that they arc rais’d. Ben. 7 0 L n e r 
Eafinefs and difficulty arc relative terms, and relate 
power; and a thing may be difficult to a weak man 
yet may be eafy to the fame perfon, when affifted’ JoT 
greater ftrength. Tilb,A« c th a 

The feeming eafinefs of Pindarick verfe has made fed* 
but it has not been confidcrcd. /) ■ ’ 

You left a conqueft more than half atchiev’d 
And for whofe eafinefs I aimoft griev’d. ’ jy , 

This plea appears under a colour of fricndfliip to reli^in? 
and to invite men to it by the eafinefs of the terms it often ’ 

m •it , Kcgers, Sermon 1 c 

2. flexibility; compliance; rcadinefs; not oppofition • notrr 
ludlance. 

His yielding unto them in one thing might happily m 
them in hope, that time would breed the like eafnef ofetn- 
defeending further unto them. Hooker P n f 

Since the cuftom of eafi-efs to alter and change laws is & 
evil, no doubt but to bear a tolerable fore is better than to 
venture on a dangerous remedy. Hoier , b. iv. ,> 

Give to him, and he fliail but laugh at your eafnef ; f iV j 
his life, but, when you have done, look to your own. ’Scutb 
The fafeft way to fecure honefty, is to lay the foundations 
of it early in liberality, and an eafnef to part with to others 
whatever they have or like t! cmlclvcs. 

3. Freedom from conftraint; not effort; not formality. 

Abftrufe and myftick thoughts you muft exprefs a 
With painful care, but feeming eafnef; ( 

For truth fhines brighteft through the plaineft drefs. Rtfc . ) 

4. Reft; tranquillity. 

I think the reafon I have affigne-d hath a great intereft in 
that reft and eafnef we enjoy when afleep. Ray on the Creation. 

EAST, n.f [eopt, Saxon ; bees , Erfe.] 

r. The quarter where the fun rifes. 

They counting forwards towards the Eaf, 

180 degrees to the Portugals eafiward. 

2. The regions in the eaftern parts of the world. 

I would not be the villain that thou thinkeft, 

For the whole fpace that’s in the tyrant’s grafp, 

And the rich Eaf to boot. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

Ea'ster. n.f. [eaprj-.e, Saxon ; cofer, Dutch.] The day on 
which the Chriftian church commemorates our Saviour’s rc- 
furreclion. 

Did’ft thou not fall out with a taylor for wearing his new 
doublet before Eafer ? Shakefpcare's Romeo and Juliet. 

Vigor’s unbrothcr-like heat towards the Eaftern churches, 
in the controverfy about Eafer , fomented that difference into 
a fchifm. Decay of Pif. 

Easterly, adj. [from Eaf.'] 

1. Coming from the parts towards the Eaft. 

When the eafer ly winds or breezes are kept off by fome 
high mountains from the valiies, whereby the air, wanting 
motion, dotli become exceeding unhcalthlul. Raleigh. 

2. Lying towards the Eaft. 

Thcfe give us a view of the moft cafltrly , foutherlv, and 
weftcrly parts of England. 6 taunt's Bills of Mortality. 

3. Looking towards the Eaft. 

Water hcchufes dear, light, without taftc or find!, drawn 
not from fnow, but from fprings with an eaferly expifition. 

Arbutlmot on Aments. 

Ea'stern. adj. [from Enfi.] 

1. Dwelling or found in the Eaft ; oriental. 

Eajtern tyrants from the light of heaven _ . 

Seclude their bofom-fiaves. Tkonfin s * /■' 

2. Lying or being towards the Eaft. .. 

The tajlern end of the ifle rifes up in precipices. Amp. 

3. Going towards the Eaft. 

A {hip at fea has no certain method in cither her ea err. ex 
weftern voyages, or even in her lefs diftant (ailing ( rr,nlt 
coafts, to know her longitude, or how much flic is gone tat. 
ward or weftward, as can eafily be known in any dcardayo 
night how much {he f gone northward or fouthward: Aaiip • 

4. Looking toward* the Eaft. „ 

Eastward, adv. [Eaf and toward.] Towards ! c • 

The moon, which performs its motion fwificr tn-n 
fun, gets cafhuard out of his rays, and appears w ».n 
fun is let. Brown's Vulgar Error f b. iv. *• _ 

What {hall we do, or where di»c£t our flight . / 

Eaf ward, as far as I could eaft my fight, ( 

From op’ning heav’ns, I faw defeending light. ) 

Ea'sy. adj. [from eafe . ] 

1. Not difficult. _ c ^ a 

the folcmn nffcmbly of la" 1 '.’ 

*htv, and ot gr»‘ 


The fervice of God, 


in 
withal 


very 


went 


work, though cajy, yet 
refpect 

, 

Dwells in the fickle grace of her he follow*' 
Flow much it is 


Hooker, b. v. J- V' 

There is a {lave, whofe ^borrow’^ pridc^ ^ ^ 
in ever v one’s power to make rt-'oiuoo ^ 
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himfelf, fuch as lie may keep, is eafy for every one tb 

Uy The whole ifland was probably cut into feveral eafy afeents, 
and planted with variety ot palaces. Addtjon on Italy. 

2. Quiet; at reft; not harrafl'ed ; not difturbed ; witliou 

3 "Thofc that are eafy in their conditions, or their minds, 
refufe often to enter upon publick charges and emplov- 

m Keep their thoughts eafy and free, the only temper wherein 
the mind is capable of receiving new informations. Locke. 

A marriage of love is plcafant, a marr.age of .ntcreft ^, 
and a marriage where both meet happy. Add, fin s Spectator. 

When men arc eafy in their circumftances, they are natu- 
rally enemies to innovations. Addifin s Freeholder, N . 4.2. 

A man ftiould direct all his ftudies and endeavours at making 
himfelf eafy now, and happy hereafter. Addifon’s fell at or. 

We plainly feel whether at this mftant wc are eafy or un- 
eafv, happy or miferable. Smalndgc's Sermons. 

Complying; unrefifting; credulous. 

Baited with reafons not unphuiiiblc. 

Win me into the eafy hearted man, 

. And hug him into fnares. _ Milton. 

With fuch deceits he gain'd their eafy hearts, 

Too prone to credit his perfidious arts. . Dryden s /ft;;. 

The kindeft fatlicr I have ever found him, ^ 

Eafy and good, and bounteous to my wifhes. Add, fin s Cato. 

4. Free from pain. , 

Another part, in fquadrons and grols bands, 

On bold adventure to difeover wide 

That difmal world, if anv clime perhaps 

Might yield them eafer habitation. Milton s l aradife Lof. 

Pleafure has been thebus’ncfs of my life, 

And every change of fortune eafy to me, 

Becaufe I ftill was eafy to myfelf. Dryden s Don Sebafian. 

5. Ready ; not unwilling. 

Pity and he are one ; 

So merciful a king did never live. 

Loth to revenge, and eafy to forgive. Dryden' s Span. Fryar. 

6. Without want of more. 

They ftiould be allowed each of them fuch a rent as would 
make them eafy. Swift’s Arg. againf abolifhing Chrifianity. 
Without conftraint ; without formality. 

Thofc move eafiejl that have learn’d to dance. Pope. 
Praife the «r/y vigour of a line, 

Where Denham’s ftrength, and Waller’s fweetnefs join. Po. 
To EAT. v. a. preterite ate, or cat-, part, cat, ox eaten, [eran. 
Sax. itan, Gothick ; tich, Erfe.] 
r. To devour with the mouth. 

Locufts fhall eat the refidue of that which is efcaped from 
the hail, and fhall eat every tree which groweth. Ex. x. 5. 

Other ftates cannot be accufed for not ftaying for the firft 
blow, or for not accepting Polyphemus’s courtcfy, to be the 
laft that fliail be eaten up. Bacon's JVar with Spain. 

Even wormwood, eat with bread, will not bite, becaufe it is 
mixed with a great quantity of fpittle. Arbutlmot on Aliments. 

2. Toconfume; to corrode. 

Thou beft of gold art worft of gold ; 

Other lefs fine in carrat is more precious, 

Prefcrving life in med’eine potable : 

But thou, moft fine, moft honour’d, moft renown ’d. 

Haft cat thy bearer up. Shakefpcare’s Henry IV. p. ii. 

They entail a fecret curfe upon their eftates, which does 
either infenfibly wafte and confume it, or eat out the heart 
and comfort of it. Tillotfin , Sermon 4 . 

There arifes a ncceffity of keeping the fur face even, either 
by prcfl'ure or eating medicines, that the eminence of the flefh 
may not refift the fibres of the (kin in their tendency to cover 
the wound. Sharp's Surgery. 

3. To fwallow back; to retreat. This is only ufed of a man’s 
, word. 

They cannot hold, but burft out thofe words, which after- 
wards they are forced to eat. Hakewill on Providence. 

Credit were not to be loft 
B’ a brave knight errant of the poft. 

That eats, perfidioufly, his word, 

And fwears his ears through a two inch board. Hudilras. 
To Eat. v. n. 

1. To go to meals ; to take meals ; to feed. 

He did eat continually at the king’s table. 2 Sa. ix. 13. 
And when the feribes and pharifecs faw him eat with pub- 
licans and finners, they faid unto his difciples, how is it that 
lie eateth with publicans and finners ? Mat. ii. 16. 

2. To take food. 

He that will not eat ’till he has a demonftration that it will 
nourifh him, he that will not ftir ’till he infallibly knows the 
bufinefs he goes about will luccced, will have little elfe to do 
but fit ftill and perifti. Locke. 

3. To be maintained in food. 

The righteous eateth to the fatisfying of his foul, but the 
belly of the wicked {hall want. Prov. xiii. 25. 


EBB 

Thou aft paft the tyrant’s ftroke ; 

Care no more to cloat’n and eat. Sbaftefpecre s Cymbclme. 

4. To make way by corrofion. , 

The plague of fin has even altered his nature, and eaten 
into his very effentials. _ South s Sermons. 

A prince’s court eats too much into the income of a poor 
ftate. Addifon’s Italy. 

Ea'table. n.f [from eat.] Any thing that may be eaten. 

If you all forts of perfons would engage. 

Suit well your eata' les to ev’ry age. King s Art of Cookery. 
E.VTEh. n.f [from eat.] 

1. One that eats anything. 

The Caribces and the Cannibals, aimoft a!!, arc eaters 
of man’s flefh. Abbot’s Defiription of the IV rid. 

A knave, a rafeal, an eater of broken meats. Sh. K. Lear . 
If the tafte of this fruit rnaketh the caters like gods, why 
rcmalneft thou a beaft? Brown's Vulgar Errettrs, b. i. c. 1. 

As if the lotus grew only here, the virtue of whofe fruit is 
to caufc in the eaters an oblivion of all other foils. Howe!. 

2. A corrofivc. 

EATH. adj. [eaS, Saxon.] Eafy; not difficult. An old 

word. _ 

Where cafe abounds, it’s eat!? to do amifs. Fairy §)ueen» 
What works not beauty, man’s relenting mind 
Is eath to move with plaints and fticws of woe. Fairfax, b. iv. 
The way was ftrait and eath. Fairfax . 

Eath. adv. [from the adjeefive ] Eafily. An old word. 
Who hath the world not try’d. 

From the right wav full eath may wander wide. Hubb. Tale: 
Ea'tinghouse. n.f [eat and bouje.] A houfe where provi- 
fions are fold ready dreffed. 

An hungry traveller ftept into an catingbo’fe for his 
dinner. L' Ef range. 

EAVES, n.f. [epej-e, Saxon.] The edges of the roof which 
overhang the houfe. 

Every night he comes 

With mufick of all forts, and fongs compos’d 
To her unworthinefs : it nothing Heads us 
To chide him from our eaves ; for he perfifts, 

As if his life lay On’t. Shaief care’s Alt' s well that ends well. 

His tears run down iiis beard, like Winter drops 
From eaves of reeds. Shakefpeare’s Tempefl. 

If in the beginning of Winter the drops of the eaves of 
houfes come more floivly down than they ufe, it portendeth a 
hard and frofty Winter. Bacon , N . 81 1. 

Uflicr’d with a {bower ftill, 

When the guft hath blown his fill. 

Ending on the rufling leaves. 

With minute drops from oft’ the eaves. Milton. 

The icicles hang down from the caves of houfes. Woodward: 
To Ea'vesdrop. v.a. [eaves and drop. J To catch what 
comes from the eaves; in common phrafe, to liften under 
windows. 

Eavesdropper, n.f. [eaves and drop.] A liftener under 
windows. 

Under our tents I’ll play the eavesdropper , 

To hear if any mean to lhrink from me. Shakefp. Rich . III. 
EBB. n. f [ebba, epplob, Saxon ; ebbe, Dutch.] 

1 . The reflux of the tide towards the fea. 

1 he clear fun on his wide wat’ry glafs 
Gaz’d hot, and of the frefti wave largely drew. 

As after thirft ; which made their flowing fhrink 

From {landing lake to tripping ebb, that llole 

With foft foot tow’rds the deep. Milton's P aradife Lofl. 

Hither the feas at ftated times refort. 

And {hove the loadcn vcffels into port; 

1 hen with a gentle ebb retire again. 

And render back their cargo to the main. Addifin on Italy. 

2. Decline; decay; wafte. 

You have finifticd all the war, and brought all things to 
that low ebb which you fpeak of. Spctfer on Ireland. 

This tide of man’s life, after it once turneth and declineth, 
ever runneth with a perpetual ebb and falling ftream, but never 
flowcth again. Raleigh's Hifloiy of the World. 

Thus all the treafure of our flowing years. 

Our ebb of life for ever takes away. Rofiommon: 

The greateft age for poetry was that of Auguftus Ca-far, 
yet painting was then at its loweft ebb, and perhaps fculpture 
was alfo declining. Dryden's Dufrefnoy, Preface. 

Near my apartment let him pris’ner be, 

That I his hourly ebbs of life may fee. Dryden's Aurengzebe . 

\V hat is it he afpires to ? 

Is it not this? To (lied the flow remains. 

His laft poor ebb of blood in your defence ? Addifin s Cato. 
To Ebb. v. [from the nouu.] 

1 . To flow back towards the fea. 

Though my tide of blood 
Hath proudly flow’d in vanity ’till now. 

Now it doth turn and ebb back to the (ea. Shakefh. Hen. IV 
T rom thence the tide of fortune left their {here 
And ebb'd much faftcr than it flow’d befere. Dryden's JEn 
2.10 decline ; to decay ; to wafte. 
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Well, I am {landing Water ; 
-1*11 teach you how to flow. 

-Do fo: to ebb 


Hereditary floth inftru£ts me. Shakefpeare' s Tempejl. 

But oh he ebbs ! the fmiling waves decay ! 

For ever, lovely ftrcam, for ever flay ! Half at. 

EnW \. ebenu! -> Latin.] A hard, heavy, black, valu- 

E'cony j a ^ e wo °^’ which admits a fine glofs. 

If the wood be very hard, as ebony, or lignum vitae, they 
are to turn : they ufe not the fame tools they do for foft 
woods. Moxon's Mech. Exercijis. 

Oft by the winds extindl the fignal lies, 

Or fmother’d in the glimmering focket dies, 

Ere night has half roll’d round her ebon throne. Cays Triv. 

Ebri'ety. n.f. [ebrietas, Latin.] Drunkcnnefs; intoxication 
by ftrong liquors. 

Bitter almonds, as an antidote againft ebriety , hath com- 
monly failed. Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b. ii. c. 6. 

EBRl'LLADE. n.f. [French ] A check of the bridle which 
a horfeman gives a horfe, by a jerk of one rein, when he re- 
fufes to turn. 

Ebrio'sity. n.f. [ebrioftas, Latin.] Habitual drunkennefs. 

I hat religion which excufcth Noah in furprifal, will neither 
acquit ebriofity nor ebriety in their intended pcrvcrfion. Brown. 

Eb'ullition. n.f. [ ebullio , Latin.] 

1. The aft of boiling up with heat. 

2. Any inteftine motion. 

3. That ftruggling or effervefcence which arifes from the 

mingling together any alkalizate and acid liquor j and hence 
any inteftine violent motion of the parts of a fluid, occafioncd 
by the ftruggling of particles of different properties, is fo 
called. Quincy. 

The diflblution of gold and filver difagree; fo that in their 
mixture there is great ebullition , darknefs, and, in the end, a 
precipitation of a black powder. Bacon. 

Iron, in aqua fortis, will fall into ebullition with noife and 
emication ; as alfo a crafle and fumid exhalation, caufed 
from the combat of the fulphur of iron with the acid and 
nitrous fpirits of aqua fortis. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. ii. 

When aqua fortis, or fpirit of vitriol, poured upon filings 
of iron, diflolves the filings with a great heat and ebullition , 
is not the heat and ebullition effefted by a violent motion of 
the parts ; and does not their motion argue, that the acid parts 
of the liquor rufh towards the parts of the metal with vio- 
lence, and run forcibly into its pores, ’till they get between 
its outmoft particles and the main mafs of the metal. Newton. 

A violent cold, as well as heat, may be produced by this 
ebullition ; for if fal ammoniack, or any pure volatile alkali, 
diflolved in water, be mixed with an acid, an ebullition , with 
reater degree of cold, will enfue. Arbuthnot on Aliments . 


[eccentricus, Latin.] 



a greater degri 
ECCENTRICAL 
ECCE'NTRICK. 

1. Deviating from the center. 

2. Not having the fame center with another circle : fuch circles 
were fuppofed by the Ptolcmaick philofophy. 

Thither his courfe he bends 
Through the calm firmament ; but up or down, 

By centrick or eccentric/:, hard to tell. Milton’s Par ad. Lojl. 

They build, unbuild, contrive. 

To favc appearances : they gird the fphere 
With centrick, and eccentric/:, fcribbl’d o’er. 

Cycle, and epicycle, orb in orb. Milton’s Paradife Lojl. 
Whence is it that planets move all one and the fame way 
in orbs conccntrick, while comets move all manner of ways 
in orbs very eccentric/: ? Newton’s Opt. 

3. Not terminating in the point ; not direfted by the fame 
principle. 

Whatfoever affairs pafs fuch a man’s hands, he crooketh 
them to his own ends ; which muft needs be often eccentrick 
to the ends of his mafter. Bacon s Effays. 

4. Irregular; anamalous; deviating from ftated and conftant 
methods. 

This motion, like others of the times, feems eccentrick and 
irregular. King L harks. 

A charafter of an eccentrick virtue, is the more exaft image 
of human life, becaufe it is not wholly exempted from its 
frailties. Dryden’s Dedicat. to the Conquejl of Granada. 

Then from whate’er we can to fenfe produce, 

Common and plain, or wond’rous and abftrufc. 

From nature’s conftant or eccentri.k laws. 

The thoughtful foul this gen’ral inference draws, 

That an effeft muft prefuppofe a caufe. 

Eccentricity. n f [from eccentrick .] 

1 . Deviation from a center. 

2. The ftate of having a different center from another circle. 

In regard of eccentricity , and the epicycle wherein it moveth, 
the motion of the moon is unequal. Brown s Vulgar Errours. 

By reafon of the fun’s eccentricity to the earth, and obliquity 
to the equator, he appears to us to move unequally. Holder. 

3. Excurfion from the proper orb. 


ECL I 

The duke at his return from his eccentricity, f or f 0 1 accni „, 
favourites abroad, met no good news of the Cadiz attempt 

4. Eccentricity of the earth is the diftance between 

and the center of the earth’s elliptick orbit. ij . 

Ecchy'mosis. n.f. [wjc^O Livid fpots or blotches i n Th» 

fkin, made by extravafated blood. & . 

Eccbymofis may be defined an extravafation of the blood^ 
or under the fkin, the fkin remaining whole. Wif man's sJ" 

F.CCLE^I A'STIC ^ j Companied with tumour and KbymofsJtf 
ECCLESIA'STICK." i ccck f ta J il <'-‘h Latin ] 

1. Relating to the church ; not civil. 

Is difciplinc an ecclefiajlical matter or civil ? If an tcc'efiap.' 
cal, it muft of ncceflity belong to the duty of the minifler " 

Hooker, Prefiiit 

Clergymen, otherwife little fond of obfeure terms, y« j„ 
their fermons are liberal of thofe which they find in tccUMi 
cal writers. { 

A church of England man has a true veneration for die 
feheme eftablifhed among us of eccleftaflick government Swift 

Ecclesia'stick. n.f. [from the adjcftive.J Apcrfonddh 
cated to the miniftries of religion. 

The ambition of the ecclejiajli ks deftroyed the purity of 
the church. Burnet’s Theory of the Eaiik 

Eccopro'ticks. n.f [.* and »* f ©..] Such medicines y 
gently purge the belly, fo as to bring away no more than the 
natural excrements lodged in the inteftines. 

The body ought to be maintained in its daily excretions by 
fuch means as are eccoprotici. Harvey on the Plague. 

Echina'te. ) adj. [from echinus, T.atin ] Briftlcd like an 

Echina'ted. J hedgehog; fet with prickles 

A n echinated pyrites in fhape approaches the echincted cryf- 
talline balls. Woodward on hllds. 

E’CHINUS. n.f [Latin.] M 

1. A hedgehog. 

2. A fhcllfifh fet with prickles. 

3. [With botanifts.J The prickly head, cover of the feed, or 
top of any plant. 

4. [In architecture.] A member or ornament, taking its name 
from the roughnefs of the carving, rt-feinbling the prickly 
rind of a chcfnut, and not unlike the thorny coat of a hedge- 
hog. 

This ornament is ufed by modern architects in cornices of 
the Ionick, Corinthian, and Compofite orders ; and generally 
fet next to the abacus, being carved with anchors, darts, and 
ovals or eggs. Harris. 

E'CHO. n.f [&«.] 

1. Echo was fuppofed to have been once a nymph, who pined 
into a found for love of Narciflus. 

The plcafant myrtle may teach th’ unfortunate Echo 

In thefc woods to refound the renowned name of a goddefs. 

Sidney, l i. i. 

2. The return or rcpercuflion of any found. 

Babbling echo mocks the hounds. 

Replying fhrilly to the wcll-tun’d horns, 

As if a double hunt were beard at once. Shah. Titus Anrircn. 

The found, filling great fpaces in arched lines, cannot be 
guided ; therefore there hath not been any means to make arti- 
ficial echoes. Bacon's Natural Hiflery, N°. 241. 

To you I mourn, nor to the deaf I fing ; 

The woods {hall anfwcr, and the echo ring Pope's Summer. 

’Tis not enough no harfhnefs gives offence ; 

The found muft feem an echo to the fenfe. Pope's Ejj. Cut. 

3. The found returned. 

Wilt thou hunt? 

Thy hounds fhall make the welkin anfwer them. 

And fetch (brill echoes from their hollow earth. Shake/pecrt. 

O woods, O fountains, hillocks, dales and bow’rs . 
With other echo late I taught your fltades 
To anfwer, and refound Tar other fong! Milt. Par ad. L’-Ji- 
To E'cho. v. n. 

x. To refound; to give the rcpercuflion 01 a voice. 

At the parting 

All the church echo'd. Shakef peace's Taming of tkebbrew. 


2 . 


Through rocks and caves the name of Delia founds^ 
Delia each cave and echoing rock rebounds. Popes 
To be founded back. 


Autumn- 


Hark, how the found difturbs imperious Rome ! 
Shakes her proud hills, and rolls from dome to dome. 


Blackmon- 
to return what has 


Her miter’d princes hear the echoing noife. 

And, Albion, dread thy wrath and awlul voice 
To E'cho. v. a. To fend back a voice ; to retu 
been uttered. • 

Our modern feparatifts do but echo the .fPV-p- 

With peals of fhouts the Tyrians praife the fong J 
Thofe peals are echo'd by the 1 rojan throng. J * 

One great death deforms the dreary groim > 

The echo'd woes from diffant rocks refound. ao f 

Ecl airci'ssemf.nt. n.f [French.] Explunatio , 

clearing up an affair by verbal expoft elation- £'QLJT. 
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ECLAT, n.f. [French.] Splendour; (how; luftre. 

Nothing more contributes to the variety, furprizc, and ccint 
of Homer’s battles, than that artificial manner of gaging his 
heroes by each other. Pope’s EJfay on Homer. 

Ecle'ctick. adj. [i*Xi*ii*ot ] Selecting; chufing at will. 

Cicero gives an account of the opinions of philofophcrs ; 
but was of the ccleftick feft, and chofc out of each fuch pofi- 
tions as came neareft truth. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 
Ecle'gma. n.f. [»* and Xiix |,: >] A form of medicine made by 
the incorporation of oils with fyrups, and which is to be 
taken upon a liquorice flick. Quincy. 

ECLI'PSE. n.f. [atfui<wi;.] 

j. An obfeuration of the luminaries of heaven ; the fun is 
eclipfed by the intervention of the moon; the moon by 
the interpofition of the earth. The word originally fignifics 
departure from the place, to which Milton alludes. 

Slips of yew. 

Sliver’d in the moon’s edipfe. Shakefpeare' s Macbeth. 

Planets, planet-ftruck, real edipfe 
Then fuffer’d. Milton’s Paradife Lojl, b. x. /. 413. 

So though the fun viftorious be. 

And from a dark eclipfe fet free. 

The influence, which we fondly fear, 

Afflifts our thoughts the following year. Walter. 

An eclipfe of the moon is when the atmofphcrc of the earth, 
being between the fun and the moon, hinders the light of the 
fun from falling upon and being reflefted by the moon : if 
the light of the fun is kept oft’ from the whole body of the 
moon, it is a total eclipfe-, if from a part only, it is a partial 
one. Locke. 

2. Darknefs; obfeuration. 

All the poftcrity of our firft parents fuffered a perpetual 
eclipfe of fpiritual life. Raleigh's Hijlory of the IV or Id. 

Experience wc have of the vanity of human glory, in i ur 
fcatterings and eclipfes. Ling Charles. 

To Ecli'pse. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To darken a luminary. 

Let the eclipfed moon her throne refign. Sandys. 

Now if the earth were flat, the dark’ned moon 
Would feem to all eclips’d as well as one. Creech’s Maniiius. 

2. To extinguilh ; to put out. 

Then here I take my leave of thee, fair fon, 

- Born to edipfe thy life this afternoon. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

3. To cloud; to obfeure. 

They had feen tokens of more than common greatnefs, 
howfoever now eclipfed with fortune. Sidney. 

Praife him to his father : 

Let the prince’s glory 

Seem to edipfe, and caft a cloud on his. Denhams Sophy. 

Let other mufes write his profp’rous fate, 

Of conquer’d nations tell, and kings reftor’d ; 

But mine {hall fing of his eclips’d eftate. 

Which, like the fun’s, more wonders does afford. Dryden. 
He defeended from his father, and eclipfed the glory of his 
divine majefty with a veil of flefii. Calanr's Sermons. 

4. To difgrace. 

She told the king, that her hufband was eclipfed in Ireland 
by the no-countcnancc his majefty had {hewed towards 
him. Clarendon , b. viii. 

Another now hath to himfclf engrofs’d 
All pow'r, and us eclips’d. Milton’s Paradife Lojl , b. v. 
Ecli'ptick. n.f. [i*XiiTTi««.] A great circle of the fphere, 
fuppofed to be drawn through the middle of the Zodiack, and 
making an angle with the Equinoftial, in the points of Aries 
and Libra, of 23°. 30'. which is the fun’s greateft declina- 
tion. This is by fomc called via folis, or the way of the fun, 
becaufc the fun, in his annual motion, never deviates from 
this line. It is this line which is drawn on the globe, and 
not the Zodiack. But in the new aftronomy the Ediptick is 
that path among the fixed ftars, which the earth appears to 
deferibe to an eye placed in the fun, as in its annual motion 
it runs round the fun from Weft to Eaft. If you fuppofc this 
circle to be divided into twelve equal parts, they wdl be the 
twelve figns, each of which is denoted or diftinguifhed by 
fome afterifm or conftcllation. Harris. 

All ftars, that have their diftance from the Ediptick north- 
wards not more than twenty-three degrees and a half, may, 
in progreflion of time, have declination fouthward, and move 
beyond the Equator. Brown’s V 1 ulgar Errours, b. iv. c. 1 3. 

The terraqueous globe had the fame fite and pofition, in 
refpeft of the fun, that it now hath : its axis was not parallel 
to that of the Ediptick , but inclined in like manner as it is at 
prefent. Woodward's Natural Hijlory, N°. 6. 

The earth’s rotation makes the night and day ; 

The fun revolving through th’ Ediptick way, 

Effcfts the various feafons of the year. Blackm. on the Creat. 
You muft conceive an imaginary plane, which pafling 
through the center of the fun, and the earth, extends itfclf on 
all fidcs as far as the firmament : this plane is called the Edip- 
tick, and in this the center of the earth is perpetually carried, 
without any deviation. Bentley’s Sermons. 
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Ec'l-ocue. n.J. [ *X57n.] A paftoral poem fo called, becaufe 
Virgil called his paftorals eclogues. 

What exclaiming praife* taiilius gave this eclogue any man 
may guefs, that knows love is better than fpeftaclcs to make 
every thing feem great. Sidney. 

It is not fufficient that the fentences be brief, the whole 
eclogue fliould be fo too. Pope. 

ECONOMY, n J. This word is often written, from 

its derivation, (economy ; but oe being no diphthong in Engliih, 
here witli the authorities for different ortho- 


it is placed 
graphy.J 

1 . The management of a family ; the government of a houfhold. 

By St. Paul’s economy the heir differs nothing from a iervant, 
while he is in his minority ; fo a fervant {hould differ nothing 
from a child in the fubftaritial part. Tay/01 s Ruse oj living holy. 

2. Frugality; diferetion of expence; laudable parlimony. 

Particular Turns are not laid out to the greateff advantage in 
his economy ; but are fometimes fuft’ered to run wafte, while he is 
only' careful of die main. Dryden s State of Innocence, Preface. 

1 have no other notion of economy , than that it is the parent 
of liberty and cafe. Swift to Lord Boiingbroke. 

3. Difpofition of things ; regulation. 

All the divine and infinitely wife ways of economy that God 
could ufe towards a rational creature, oblige mankind to that 
courfe of living which is moft agreeable to our nature. Hamm. 

4. The difpofition or arrangement of any work. 

In the Greek poets, as alfo in Plautus, we fhall fee the eco- 
nomy and difpofition of poems better obferved than in 'I crence. 

Ben. Jelmfon’s Difeovcies. 

If this economy muft be obferved in the minuteft parts of an 
epick poem, what foul, though font into the world witli great 
advantages of nature, cultivated with the liberal arts and 
fciences, can be fufficient to inform the body of fo great a 
work ? Dryden’s Dedication to the Ain. 

5. Syflcm of motions; diftribution of every thing aftive or 
paffivc to its proper place. 

Thefe the flrainers aid. 

That, by a conftant reparation made. 

They may a due economy maintain. 

Exclude the noxious parts, the good retain. Blackm. Creat. 
Eco'noMICK. I .. rr „ -1 

Economical. H* [fr ° m 

1. Pertaining to the regulation of an houfhold. 

Her quick’ning power in ev’ry living part. 

Doth as a nurfc, or as a mother ferve ; 

And doth employ her economic/: art. 

And bufy care, her houfhold to preferve. Davies. 

In economical affairs, having propofed the government of a 
family, we confider the proper means to effeft it. Watts. 

2. Frugal. 

Some arc fo plainly economical , as even to defire that the feat 
be well watered, and well fuelled. Wait on’s Aichitefl. 

Ecphr a'cticks. n.f. [»”* and ffrlu . ] Such medicines as 
render tough humours more thin, fo as to promote their dis- 
charge. Quincy. 

Procure the blood a free courfe, ventilation, and tranfpi- 
ration, by fuitable purges and ecpbractiik medicines. Harvey. 
E'CSTASY. n.f [? 

1 . Any paffion by which the thoughts are abforbed, and in which 
the mind is for a time loft. 

Follow them fwiftly, 

And hinder them from what this ecjlafy 

May now provoke them to. Shakefp care's Tempejl. 

’T may be 

No longer joy there, hut an cc/lafy. Suckling. 

Whether what we call ecjlafy be not dreaming with our 
eyes open, 1 leave to be examined. Locke. 

2. Exccffive joy ; rapture. 

O, love, be moderate ! Allay thy ecjlafy / Shakefpeare. 
The religious pleafure of a well difpbfed mind moves 
gently, and therefore conftantly : it docs not aftedt by rap- 
ture and ecjlafy ; but is like the pleafure of health, {till and 
fober. South’s Sermons. 

Each delighted, and delighting, gives 
The pleafing ec/lajy which each receives. Prior. 

A plcaiiire, which no language can exprefs ; 

An ecjlafy, that mothers only feel, 

Plays round my heat t. ' Phillips’s Dijhejl Mother. 

3. Enthuliafm; exceffive elevation of the mind. 

He lov’d me well, and ofit would beg me fin" ; 

"Which when I did, he on the tender grafs 

Would fit, and hearken even to ecjla/y. Milton 

4. Exceffive grief or anxiety. I his is not now ufed. 

Sighs and groans, and ftirieks that rend the air, 

, Are made, not mark’d ; where violent forrow feems 

A modern ecjlafy Shakefpeare' > Macbeth. 

Better be with the dead, ‘ 

Than on the torture of die mind to lie 

5 . i/SSfa' ftL, 

Now fee that noble and moft fovera.gn reafon, 
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Like fweet bells jangled out of tune, and h2rfh. 

That unmatch d form, and feature of blown youth, 

Bl.iftcd with ecjlafy. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 

Ecstasied. adj. [from ecjlafy ] Ravifhed ; filled with en- 
thufiafm. 

1 hefe are as common to the inanimate things as to the 
mod ecjlafied foul upon earth. Harris. 

EcSTA'-TICAL. / - „ . , 

ECS i A'TICK. \ ad J- L'^W] 

1. Ravifhed; rapturous; elevated to ccftafy. 

There doth my foul in holy vifion fit. 

In penfive trance, and anguifh, and ecjlatick fit. Milton. 
When one of them, after an ecjlatical manner, fell down 
before an angel, he was feverely rebuked, and bidden to wor- 
ship God. Stillingflccf s Def. of Difc. on Rom. Idol. 

In trance ecjlatick may tny pangs be drown’d ; 

Bright clouds defeend, and angels watch thee round. Pope. 

2. In the higheft degree of joy. 

To gain Pefcennius one employs his fehemes; 

One grafps a Cecrops in ecjlatick dreams. Pope. 

3. I ending to external objeds. This fenfe is, I think, only 
to be found once, though agreeable enough to the derivation. 

I find in me a great deal of ecjlatical love, which conti- 
nually carries me out to good without myfelf. Norris. 

E'e r y pe. n. f. [ix-Tt-ros.] A copy. 

7 he complex ideas of fubftances are ei types, copies, but 
not perfed ones, not adequate. Locke. 

F/curip. n.f. [French; equus, Latin.] A place covered for 
the lodging or houfing of horfes. 

Eda'cious adj. [edax, Latin.] Eating; voracious; devour- 
ing; predatory; ravenous; rapacious; greedy. 

Eda'cit v. n.f. [ cdacitas , Latin.] Voracity; ravenoufnefs ; 
greedinefs; rapacity. 

1 he wolf is a bead of great edacity and digefiion : it may 
be the parts of him comfort the bowels. Bacon’s A at. Hi/lo y. 

To EDDER. v. a. [probably from edge. ] 1 o bind or inter- 

weave a fence. 

To add ftrength to the hedge, edder it ; which is, bind the 
top of the flakes with fome fmall long poles on each fide. 

Mortimer s Husbandry. 

E'ddf.r. n.f. [from the verb.] Such fencewood as is com- 
monly put upon the top of fences, and binds or interweaves 
each other. 

In lopping and felling, fave edder and flake, 

Thine hedges, as needeth, to mend or to make. buffer. 

E'DDY. n. f. [eb, backward , again , and ea, water , Saxon.] 

1. The water that by fome repercuffion, or oppofite wind, runs 
contrary to the main dream. 

My praifes are as a bulrufh upon a dream : if they fink not, 
’tis bccaufe they are born up by the drength of the current, 
which fupports their lightnefs; but they are carried round 
again, and return on the eddy where they fird began. Dryden. 

2. Whirlpool ; circular motion. 

The wild waves mader’d him, and fuck’d him in, 

And fmiling eddies dimpled on the main. Dryd. Ann. Mirab. 

So, where our wide Numidian wades extend. 

Sudden th’ impetuous hurricanes defeend. 

Wheel through the air, in circling eddies play, 

Tear up the lands, and fweep whole plains away. Add. Cato. 

E'ddy. adj. Whirling; moving circularly. 

And chaff with eddy winds is whirl’d around. 

And dancing leaves are lifted from the ground. Dryd. Virgil. 

Edemato'se. adj. [si&yta.] Swelling; full of humours. See 

CEdematous. 

A ferofity obftruding the glands may be watery, edemotofe , 
and fchirrous, according to the vifeofity of the humour. Arb. 

Ede'ntatf.d. adj. [ edentatus , Latin.] Deprived of teeth. DiSl. 

EDGE n.f. [ccgc, Saxon.] 

1. The thin or cutting part of ablade. 

Seize upon Fife ; give to the edge o’ th’ fword 
His wife, his babes. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

He that will a good edge win. 

Mud forge thick, and grind thin. Proverb. 

The edge of war, like an ill fheathed knife, 

No more fhall cut his mader. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. p. i. 

’Tis flandcr, 

Whofe edge is {harper than the fword. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 
If the iron be blunt, and he do not whet the edge , then 
mud he put to more drength. Eccl. x. 10. 

2. A narrow part rifing from a broader. 

Some harrow their ground over, and then plow it upon an 
edge. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

3. Brink; margin; extremity. 

The rays which pafs very near to the edges of any body, are 
bent a little by the action of the body. Newton's Opt. 

We have, for many years, walked upon the edge of a pre- 
cipice, while nothing but the flender thread of human life has 
held us from finking into cndlefs mifery. Rogers's Sermons. 

Yes, the lad pen for freedom let me draw. 

When truth dands trembling on the edge of law. Pope. 

4. Sharpnefs ; proptfr difpofition for action or operation; in- 
tenfenefs of defire. 

Give him a further edge. 


EDI 

And drive his purpofe into thefe delights. Shakefp U 
But when longtime the wretches thoughts refin’d 
\V lien want had fet an edge upon their mind, 

Then various cares their working thoughts employ’d 
And that which each invented, all enjoy’d. Creed' s Merit 
oilence and folitudc fet an edge upon the genius. andcanf* 
a greater application. Drydeds Dufin J 

5. Keenncfs ; acrimony of temper. J J '' 

Abate the edge of traitors, gracious Lord ! 

That would reduce thefe bloody days again. Shah. Rich.]]) 

6. To fet teeth on Edge. To caule a tingling pain in the tc th' 

A harfh grating tune fetteth the teeth on edge. 

To Edge, v . a. [from the noun.] 

1. Tofharpen; to enable to cut. 

I here fat (he rolling her alluring eyes, 

'To edge her champion’s fword, and "urge my ruin. Dnder 

2. To furnidi with an edge. 

I fell’d along a man of bearded face, 

His limbs all cover’d with a fhining cafe ; 

So v/ond’rous hard, and fo fecure of wound. 

It made my fword, though edg’d with flint, rebound. Dryd. 

3. To border with any thing ; to fringe. 

Their long defeending train. 

With rubies edg'd, and faphires, fwept the plain. Dryden. 
I rid over hanging hills, whofe tops were edged with grove?, 
and whofe feet were watered with winding rivers. pope. 

4. To exalperate ; to embitter. 

By fuch reafonings the fur, pie were blinded, and the ma- 
licious edged. Hayward. 

He was indigent and low in money, which perhaps might 
have a little edged his delperation. JVotton's Life ofD.of bucks. 

5. To put forward beyond a line. 

Edging by degrees their chairs forwards, they were in a lit- 
tle time got up clofe to one another. Locke, 

To Edge. v.n. [perhaps from en, backward, Saxon.] To 
move forward againli any power; going clofe upon a wind, 
as if upon its fkirts or border, and fo failing flow. 

I mufl edge upon a point of wind, 

And make flow way. Dryden' s Clcomcnts. 

E'dged. participial adj. [from edge.] Sharp; not blunt. 

We find that fubtile or edged quantities do prevail over 
blunt ones. Digby on Boaics. 

E'dcing. n.f. [from edge."] 

1. What is added to any thing by way of ornament. 

The garland which I wove for you to wear. 

And border’d with a rofy edging round. Dryden. 

A woman branches out into a long diflertation upon the 
edging of a petticoat. AddiJon's Spectator, N°. 247. 

2. A narrow lace. 

Edgeless. adj. [from edge.] Blunt; obtufe; unable to cut. 
To-morrow in the battle think on me, 

And fall thy edgelefs fword ; defpair and die. Shake/. R. HI. 
They are only edgelejs weapons it hath to encounter. 

Decay of Piety. 

E'dgetool. n. f. [ edge and tool.] A tool made fharp to cut. 
There muft be no playing with things facred, nor jelling 
with edgetools. l> Efirangt. 

Nurfes from their children keep edgetools. Do’ Jet. 

I fhall exercife upon fteel, and its fcveral forts ; and what 
fort is fittefl for edgetools , which for fprings. Moxons Mech.Lx. 
E'dgewise. adv. [edge and wife.] With the edge put into 
any particular direction. 

Should the fiat fide be objeded to the flream, it would be 
foon turned cdgewije by the force of it Ray or. the Creation. 
E'dible. adj. [from edo, Latin.] bit to be eaten; fit for 
food. , 

Some flefh is not edible ; as horfes and dogs. baiie. 

Wheat and barley, and the like, arc made either edible or 
potable by man’s art and induflry. Mor e againjl Atiictfm. 

Some of the fungus kind, gathered for edible niulhrooms, 
have produced a difficulty of breathing. Arbutbnot on Aliments. 
The edible creation decks the board. 

E'dict. n.f. [edtftum, Latin.] A proclamation of command 
or prohibition ; a law promulgated. 

When an abfolutc monarch commandcth his fubjeos 
which feemeth good in his own diferetion, hath not _ **/ 
the force of a law. hooker, • *• /• 

T he great king of kings. 

Hath in the table of his law commanded 
That thou {halt do no murder; will you then 
Spurn at his edi£i, and fulfil a man s? Shakejp. 'icior 
Severe decrees may keep our tongues in awe. 

But to our thoughts what ed it can give law t Dry ■ ■ ‘ 

The miniflcrs are always preaching, and the g , 
putting out cdtils, againfl gaming and fine ooatlis. J 

Edifica'tion. n.J. [cedificatio, Latin.] m ent in 

1. The ad of building up man in the faith; imp 

Our blefled Saviour told us, that we 
idle word, not meaning that every wor w ,c 1 a f in , 

to edification, or is left prudent, M J* * ^ lhing holy. 

1 2 . Improvement; 
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Th’ eternal art educes good from ill, ... 

nprovciuciii , inflrudlion. . Grafts on t Iris paffion our bell principle. l ope s I jj. on <• 

Out of thefe magazines I fhall fupply the town with what , y; rf rom e duce.] The ad of bringing any thing 

ay tend to their edification. Sddfon’sGuardta* N^I.4- J . r . . _ 

To EDULCORATE, v. n. [ from dulcis, Latin. J J 

Edulcora'tion. n.f [from edulcorate.] The adl of fwcet- 

ToEek. v.a. [eacan, ecan, ican. Sax. eak, Scott, eck, Erie.] 
To make bigger by the addition of another piece. 


2. Improvement; 


may 


E'difice. n.f. [adificium, Latin.] A fabrick ; a building 

flrudlure. , » 

My love was like a fair houfe built on another mans 

ground ; fo that I have loft my edifice by miftaking the place 
where I erecTed it. Shakejp. Merry Wives of U tndfor. 

He built 

So fpacious, and his line flretch’d out fo far. 

That man may know he dwells not in his own; 

An edifice too large for him to fill. Milton's Paradfe Lojt. 

The edifice, where all were met to fee him, 

Upon their heads and on his own he pull’d. Miltsn’s Agon. 

As Tufcan pillars owe their original to this country, the 
architeds always give them a place in edifices r. ifed in T uf- 
cany AddiJon’s Remarks on Italy. 

He muft be an idiot that cannot difeern more ftrokes of 
workinanfhip in the ftruaure of an animal than in the mod 
elegant edifice. Bentley's Senm>u. 

Edifi'er. n.f. [from edify.] One that improves or infhudls 
another. 

To EDIFY', v. a. [edifico, Latin.] 

1. To build. 

Men have edify d 

A lofty temple, and perfum’d an altar to thy name. Chapm. 

2. To inftrua ; to improve. 

He who fpeaketh no more than edifietb , is undefervedly re- 
prehended for much {peaking. Hooker , b. v. J. 32. 

Men are edified, when either their undemanding is taught 
fomewhat whereof, in fuch adions, it behoveth all men to 
confider, or when their hearts are moved with any aftedion 
fuitable thereunto. Hooker, b. iv. J. 1. 

Life is no life, without the blelfing of a friendly and an 
edifying convcrfation. E Ejlrange. 

He gave, he taught ; and edify d the more, 

Becaufe he fhew’d, by proof, ’twas eafy to be poor. Dryd. 

3. To teach ; to perfuade. 

You fhall hardly edify me, that thofe nations might not, by 
the law of nature,- have been fubdued by any nation that had 
only policy and moral virtue. Bacon s holy War. 

E'dile. n.f. [adi lis, Latin.] The title of a magiftrate in old 
Rome, whofe office feems in fome particulars to have re- 
fembled that of our juftices of peace. 

The edile, ho ! let him be apprehended. Shak. Coriolams. 
EDITION, n. f [editio, Latin.] 
j. Publication of any thing, particularly of a book. 

Thefe are of the fecond edition. Shak. Mer. IViv. of IVmdfi 
This Englifh edition is not fo properly a tranflation, as a 
new compolition upon the fame ground. Burnet. 

2 . Republication ; generally with fome revifal or correcting. 

The bufinefs of our redemption is to rub over the defaced 
copy of the creation, to reprint God’s image upon the foul, 
and to fet forth nature in a fecond and a fairer edition. South. 

I cannot go lb far as he who publifhed the laft edition of 
him. Dryden s Fables, Preface. 

The Code, compofed haftily, was forced to undergo an 
emendation, and to come forth in a fecond edition. Baker. 
E'ditor. n.f. [editor, Latin.] Publifher; he that revifes or 
prepares any work for publication. 

When a different reading gives us a different fenfe, or a 
new elegance in an author, the editor does very well in taking 
notice of it. Addifon's Speftator, N ’. 450. 

This nonfenfe got into all the editions by a miftake of the 
ftage editors. Pope’s Notes on Shakejp. Henry V. 

To EDUCATE, v.a. [cduco, Latin.] To breed ; to bring 
up ; to inftrudl youth. 

Their young fucceffion all their cares employ ; 

They breed, they brood, inftruCl and educate. 

And make provilion for the future flate. Dryd. Virg. Georg. 
Education is worfe, in proportion to the grandeur of the 
parents : if the whole world were under one monarch, the 
heir of that monarch would be theworft educated mortal fince 
the creation. Swift on Modern Education. 

Educa'tion. n.f. [from educate.] Formation of manners in 
youth ; the manner of breeding youth ; nurture. 

Education and inflruCtion are the means, the one by 
ufe, the other by precept, to make our natural faculty of rea- 
fon both the better and the fooner to judge rightly between 
truth and error, good and evil. Hooker, b. i. f. 6. 

All nations have agreed in the neceffity of a fir id education , 
which confifted in the obfervance of moral duties. Swift. 
To EDU'CE. v.a. [cduco, Latin J To bring out; to extract; 
to produce from a flate of occultation. 

All that can be made of the power of matter, is a re- 
ceptive capacity ; and we may as well affirm, that the world 
was educed out of the power of fpace, and give that as a rea- 
fon of its original : in this language, to grow rich, were to 
educe money out of tire power of the pocket. Glanv. Scepf. 

This matter muft have lam eternally confined to its beds of 
earth, were there not this agent to educe it thence. 

Woodward's Natural Hifiory, p. iii. 
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Prior. 
Pope . 


To fupply any deficiency. See Eke. 

Hence endlefs penance for our fault I pay ; 

But that redoubled crime, with vengeance new, 

I hou biddeft me to eke. Fairy fiheen, b. 1. c. 5. A +*• 
Eel. n.f. [uel, Saxon; aal, German ] A ierpentine finny 

fnh, that Jurks in mud. 

Is the adder better than the eel, 

Becaufe his painted fkin contents the eye ? 

The Cockney put the eels i’ th’ paftv alive. Shak. A. Lear. 
E’en .adv. Contraded from even. Sec Even. 

Says the fatvr, if you have a trick of blowing hot and cold 
out of the fame mouth, 1 have e’en done with ye. L’EJlrar.ge. 

Eff. /• See Eft* . . 

E'ffai le. adj. [effabilis, Latin.] Exprcffive; utterable. Did. 
ToEffa'ce. v.a [cjfacer, French.] 
x. To deflroy any' form painted, or carved. 

2. To make no more legible or vifible ; to blot out; to flrike 

Charadcrs drawn on duft, the firft breath of wind effaces. 

Locke. 

It was ordered, that his name fhould be effaced out of all 
publick regifters. Addifon s Rema) ks on Ita.y 

Time, I faid, may happily efface 
That cruel image of the king’s difgracc. 

Otway fail’d to polifh or refine, 

And fluent Shakefpcarc lcarcc effac'd a line. 

3. Todcftroy; to wear away. 

Nor our admiffion fhall your realm difgrace, 

Nor length of time our gratitude efface. . Dryden' s Ain. 
Effe'ct. n. f. [ cffetlus , Latin.] 

1 . That which is produced by an operating caufe. 

You may fee by her example, in herlelf wile, and of others 
beloved, that neither folly is the caufe of vehement love, nor 
reproach the effect. Sidney, b. ii. 

Effcft is the fubftance produced, or fimple idea introduced 
into any fubjed, by the exerting of power ? Locke. 

We fee the pernicious effetts of luxury in the antient Ro- 
mans, who immediately found therafclves poor as foon as this 
vice got footing among them. Addifon on Italy . 

2. Confequcnce ; event. 

No man, in effift, doth accompany with others, but he 
Jcarncth, ere he is aware, fome gellure, or voice, or fafhion. 

Bacon's Natural Hifiory, N‘\ 236. 
To fay of a celebrated piece that there are faults in it, is, 
in effett, to fay that the author of it is a man. Addif. Guard. 

3. Purpofe ; intention ; general intent. 

They fpake to her to that effedl. 2 Chro. xxxiv. 22. 

4. Confequence intended ; fuccefs ; advantage. 

Chrift is become of no effect unto you. Gal. v. 4. 

He fhould depart only with a title, the tffcft whereof he 
fhould not be poflefled of, before he had very well deferved 
it. Clarendon, b. viii. 

The cuftom or inftitution has hitherto proved without 
effett, and has neither extinguifhed the pradice of fuch 
crimes, nor leftened the numbers of fuch criminals. Temple. 

5. Completion ; perfedion. 

Scmblant art fhall carve the fair effect, 

And full atchicvement of thy great deligns. Prior. 

6. Reality ; not mere appearance. 

In {hew, a marvellous indifferently compofed fenate ec- 
clefiaftical was to govern, but in effect one only man fhould, 
as the fpirit and foul of the refidue, do all in all. Hooker. 
State and wealth, the bufinefs and the crowd, 

Seems at this diftance but a darker cloud ; 

And is to him, who rightly things- efteems, 

No other in effetl than what it feems. Denham. 

7. [In the plural.] Goods; moveable?. 

What form of prayer 

Can ferve my turn ? Forgive me my foul murther ! 

That cannot be, fince I am ftill pofieft 
Of thole effects for which i did the murther. 

My crown, mine own ambition, and my queen. Shakefp. 
The emperor knew that they could not convey away many 
of their efftls. AddiJon's Spetfatoi , N°. 499. 

To Effe'ct. v.a. [efficio, Latin.] 

1. To bring to pafs ; to attempt with fuccefs ; to atchieve ; to 
accomplilh as an agent 

Being conful, 1 not doubt t’ effet ? 

All that you wiOi- • Ben. John f. Catil. 

To produce as a caufe. 

1 he change made of that fvrup into a purple colour, 
was effected by the vinegar. Boyle on Colours. 
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atij. [from rffefi.] Performable; prafticable; 


Effe'ctible. 
feafible. 

^ hat a pot full of afhes will ftill contain as much water 
as it would without them, is not effeiliblc upon the ftriftefl 
expei imcnt. Bynun's Vulgar Errours, b. ii. c. ■?. 

atij. [from cffett.] 


Effective. 


Having the power to produce effects. 

I hey are not effeflive of any thing, nor leave no work 
behind them. *««,. 

If any myftery, rite, or facrament be effective of any fpi- 
ritual bleflings,- then this much more, as having the prero- 
gative and principality above every thing elfe. Taylor. 

1 here is nothing in words and {files but fuitablenefs, that 
makes them acceptable and effective. Glanv. Seep f Preface. 
Operative; active. 

Nor do they fpcak properly who fay that time confumeth 
all things; for time is not effeSiive, nor arc bodies deftroyed 
by it. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iv. c. 12. 

Producing effefts ; efficient. 

W hofoever is an effective real caufe of doing his neighbour 
wrong is criminal, by what inftrument foever he does it .Taylor. 
Having the power of operation ; ufeful, as effetlive men in 
an army. 

Effectively, adv. [from effective ] Powerfully; with real 
operation. 

I his cffeSlive y refills the devil, and fuffers us to receive no 
hurt from him. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

Efff/ctless. ad;, [from rffedf.] Without effeft ; impotent; 
ufclcfs ; unmeaning. 

rll chop off my hands ; 

In bootlefs prayer have they been held up. 

Anil they have ferv’d me to effeV.lefs ufe. Shak. Tit. Andron. 

Effe'ctor. n.f [effector, Latin.] 

He that produces any effeft. 

2. Maker; Creator. 

We commemorate the creation, and pay worfhip to that 
infinite Being who was the effector of it. Derham's Pby. Tbeol. 

lffe'ctual. adj [effeStuel, French J 

1. Produftive of effects; powerful to a degree adequate to the 
occafion; operative; efficacious. 

1 lie leading of Scripture is effectual, as well to lay even 
the firft foundation, as to add degrees of farther perfection, in 
the fear of God. Hookes-, b. v. f 22. 

The communication of thy faith may become effectual, by 
the acknowledging of every good thing. Philem. 6. 

2. Veracious ; expreffive of fads. A fenfe not in ufe. 

Reprove my allegation, if you can ; 

Or elfe conclude my words effectual. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

Effectually, adv. [from effectual ] In a manner produc- 
tive of the confequence intended ; cfficacioufly. 

Sometimes the fight of the altar, and decent preparations 
for devotion, may compofe and recover the wandering mind 
more effectually than a fermon. South’s Sermons. 

This is a fubjeft of that vaft latitude, that the ftrength of 
one man will fcarcely be fufficient effectually to carry it on. 

IV lodward’s Natural Hiflory. 
[effeduer, French.] To bring to 


To Effe'ctuate. v. a. 
pafs ; to fulfil. 

He found means to acquaint himfelf with a nobleman, to 
whom difeovering what he was, he found him a fit inftrument 
to effectuate his defire. Sidney, b. ii. 

Effeminacy, n.f. [from effeminate ] 

1. Admiffion of the qualities of a woman; foftnefs; unmanly 
delicacy ; mean fubmiffion. 

But foul effeminacy held me yok’d 
Her bond-flave: O indignity, O blot 
To honour and religion ! Milton’s Agonijlcs, /. 410. 

Lafcivioufnefs; loofc plcafure. 

So long as idlenefs is quite {hut out from our lives, all the 
fins of wantonncls, foftnefs, and effeminacy are prevented. Tayl. 
EFFE'MINATE. adj. [effeminatus, Latin ] 

Having the qualities of a woman ; womanifli ; foft to an un- 
manly degree; voluptuous; tender; luxurious. 

After the flaughter of fo many peers, 

Shall we at laft conclude effeminate peace? Shak. Henry VI. 
The king, by his voluptuous life and mean marriage, be- 
came effeminate , and lefs fenfible of honour. Bacon’s Hen. VII. 
From man’s effeminate flacknefs it begins. 

Who fhould better hold his place. Milton. 

The more effeminate and foft his life. 

The more his fame to ftruggle to the field. Dryd. Don Seb. 
Womanlike ; foft without reproach : a fenfe not in ufe. 

As well we know your tendernefsof heart. 

And gentle, kind, effeminate remorfe. Shakefpeare’s R. III. 

To Effe'minate. v. a. [effemino, Latin.] To make wo- 
manifh ; to weaken ; to cmafculate; to unman. 

VV hen one is fure it will not corrupt or effeminate childrens 
minds, and make them fond of trifles, I think all things fhould 
be contrived to their fatisfaftion. Locke. 

To Effe'minate. v. n. To grow womanifh; to foften ; to 
melt into weaknefs. 
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In a flothful peace both courage will effeminate 
ners corrupt. ^ ' a d n 'sn- 

Effe'mination. n.f [from effeminate.'] The ff, tP 
grown wemanifh ; the ftate of one emafculated or unLI 2® 

V ices it figured ; not only feneration, or ufim f, ’ 
fecundity and fuperfetation, but from this mixture’ of T * 
degenerate effemmatien. Brown's Vulgar Errours b iii Uh ’ 

To Eb b E'RV ESCE. v.n. [ cffervefco , Latin.] Toe . 
heat by inteftine motion. generate 

The compound fpirit of nitre, put to oil of cloves „-n 
effervefee even to a flame Mead on pJu] 

Effervescence .n.J. [from tfferveo, Latin.] The 1 
growing hot; production of heat by inteftine motion. °‘ 

In the chymical fenfe, effe rvefcence fignilies an inteftine m 
tion, produced by mixing two bodies together that lay - r °a 
before ; attended fonietimes with a liifJIng noife, frothing / 1 

,, 

1 ake chalk, ignite it in a crucible, and then powder it- 
put it into ftrong fpirit of nitre, ’till it becomes fweetifh, r .nj 
makes no effervefcence upon the injection of the chalk. Grew 

Hot fprings do not owe their heat to any colluftation or 
effervefcence of the minerals in them, but to fubtcrrancan heat 
_ or fire - Woodward’s Natural Hillorv, t> iii 

Effe'te. adj. [effect us, Latin.] 

1. Barren; difabled from generation. 

It is probable that females have in them the feeds of all the 
young they will afterwards bring forth, which, all fp em and 
exhaufted, the animal becomes barren and effete. 

In moft countries the earth would be fo parched and effete 
by the drought, that it would afford but one harveft. Bentley. 

2. Worn out with age. 

All that can be allowed him now, is to refrefh his decrepit, 
effete fenfuality with the hiftory of his former life. South. 

EbblCA’CIOUS. adj. [effeax, Latin.] Produftive of effects ; 
powerful to produce the confequence intended. 

A glowing drop with hollow’d ftecl 

He takes, and by one efficacious breath 

Dilates to cube or fquare. Phillips. 

Efficaciously, adv [from efficacious.] Effectually; in fuch 
a manner as to produce the confequence defired. 

If we find that any other body ftrikes cfficacioufly enough 
upon it, we cannot doubt but it will move that way which the 
ftriking body impels it. Higby on Eotliti. 

E'fficacy. n.f. [from effeax , Latin.] Power to produce 
effeCIs; production of the confequence intended. 

Whatfoever is fpoken concerning the efficacy or neceflity of 
God’s word, the fame they tie and reftrain only unto fermons. 

Hooker, b.w.f. 21. 

Whether if they had tailed the tree of life before that of 
good and evil, they had fuffered the curfe of mortality; or 
whether the efficacy of the one had not overpowered the pe- 
nalty of the other, we leave it unto God. Brown’s Vulg. Err. 

Efficacy is a power of fpeech which reprefents a thing, by 
prefenting to our minds the lively ideas or forms of things. 

Pcacham on Drawing. 

The apoftlc tells us of the fuccefs and efficacy of the Gof- 
pel upon the minds of men ; and, for this reafon, he calls 
it the power of God unto falvation. Tillotfon's Sermons. 

The arguments drawn from the goodnefs of God have a 
prevailing efficacy to induce men to repent. Rogers, Sermon 16. 

Effi'cience. I n.J. [from efficio, Latin.] The aft of pro- 

Effi'ciency. J ducing effects; agency. 

The manner of this divine efficiency being far above us, we 
are no more able to conceive by our reafon, than creatures un- 
reafonable by their fenfe are able to apprehend after what man- 
ner we difpofe and order the courfe of our affairs. Hooker, b \. 

That they are carried by the manuduCtion of a rule, is 
evident ; but what that regulating efficiency fhould lie, is not 
cafily determined. Glanv. Scepf. c. iv. 

Sinning againft confcicnce has no fpecial productive /Jfl- 
ciency of this particular fort of finning, more than ot any 
other. South s Sermons* 

A pious will is the means to enlighten the underftaniiing 
in the truth of Chriftianity, upon the account of a natura 
efficiency : a will fo difpofed, will engage the mind in a levcre 
iearch. South's Sermons. 

Gravity does not proceed from the efficiency of any contin- 
gent and unftable agents ; but {lands on a bafis more hrm, 
being entirely owing to the direct concourfe of the power o 
die Author of nature. WoodwardtS Natural HiJ cry. 

Efficient, n f [efficius, Latin.] 

1 . T he caufe which makes effeCls to be what they are 

God, which moveth mecr natural agents as an efficient evtt 
doth otherwife move intellectual creatures, and tlpc^i ) “* 
holy angels. Hooker, • / • 3 - 

2. He that makes ; the cffeCtor. . 

Obfervations of the order of nature are of ufe to carry 

mind up to the admiration of the great efficient of t !e *’ or , . , 

Hate’s Grsgsn of Mankv J- 

Efficient, adj. Caufing effects; that which makes t 
effeCt to be what it is. y olir 
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Your anfwering in the final caufe, makes me believe you 
arc at a lofs for the efficient. Collier on Thought. 

To EFFI'GIATE. v. a. [effig'o, Latin.] T o form in km- 

Effigm’tION. n. f [from effigiate.] The ad of imagm-T ; 

or forming the rclcmblance ot things or perfons. Hut. 

Effi'g.es. ln.f [effigies, I atin.] Rctemblancc ; image in 

Effi'gy. S painting or fculpture; reprefentation; idea 

We behold the fpecies of eloquence in our minds, the effi- 
gies or actual image of which we feek in the organs ot our 
hearing. Dryelen s Dufrefnoy, Preface. 

Efflorescence. ? r r c ffi crc f c o, Latin.] 

Etflore'scency. S J 
1. Production of flowers. 

Where there is lefs heat, there the fpirit of the plant is 
digefted, and fevered ftom the grofllr juice in efforefcence. Bac. 

2 Excrefcencies in the form of flowers. . . 

Two white fparry incruftaiions, with effiovefcencicsm form 
of fhrubs, formed bv the trickling of water. Woodward. 
q. [In phvfick.] The breaking out of tome humours in the 
S {kin ; as in die meafles, and the like. putney. 

A wart bemnneth in the cutis, and feemeth to be an effio- 
refcence of the ferum of the blood. Wife, nan’s Surgery. 

Effl rf. 'scent. adj. [efflrcfo, Lat ] Shooting out in form 

Yellowifh effi 'orejeent fparry incruftntions on ftone. IVocdw. 
Efflu'ence. n.f. [effiuo, Latin.] That which ifiues from 
fome other principle. 

Bright effluence of bright effence increate. Ault. I . Lojt. 
From the bright ffiuenee of his deed 
They borrow that refieCred light, 

With which the lading lamp they feed, 

Whofc beams difpel the damps of envious night. Prior. 
Efflu'vi a. 1 ln.f. [from effiuo, Latin.] 1 hole Irnall particles 
Efflu'vium. J which are continually flying off from bodies; 
the fubtilty and finenefs of which appears from their being 
able, a long time together, t6 produce very Icnfible effects, 
without anv fenfible diminution of the body irorn Whence they 

arife. . , , . p lnc ff 

If the earth were an eleCtrick body, and the air but the 
effluvium thereof, wc might perhaps believe that from at- 
traction, and by effluxion, bodies tended to the earth. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. ii. c. 2. 
Neither the earth’s diurnal revolution upon its axis, nor 
any magnetick effluvia of the earth, nor die air, or atmolphere 
which environs the earth, can produce gravity. IVoodward. 
If thefe effluvia, which do upward tend, 

Bccaufc lefs heavy than the air, afeend ; 

Why do they ever from their height retreat. 

And why return to feck their central feat? 

E'fflux n f [rffluxus, Latin.] 

1. 'l"he aft of flowing out. 

Through the daily and copious efflux of matter through 
the orifice of a deep ulcer in his thigh, he was reduced to a 
{keieton. Harvey on Conjunctions. 

2. Effufion. 

The firft efflux of mens piety, after receiving of the faith, 
was the felling and confecrating their polleflions. Han.mond. 

3. T hat which flows from fomething elfe; emanation. 

Prime chearcr, light ! 

Of all material beings, firft and bell ! 

Efflux divine ! 7 homfon' s Summer, L 80. 

To Efflu'x. v. n. [effiuo, Latin.] To run out ; to flow 
away. 

Five thoufand and fome odd centuries of years are cffiuxcd 
fitice the creation. Boyle’s Seraphic /: Love. 

EfFLu'xIOn. n.f. [rffiuxum, Latin.] 

1. The aCt of flowing out 

By effluxion and attraftion bodies tend towards the 
earth. Brown. 

2. That which flows out ; effluvium; emanation. 

There are fome light effluxions from fpirit to fpirit, when 
men arc one with another ; as from body to body. Bacon. 
ToEffo'rce. v. a. [efforcer, French.] 

1 . To fon c ; to break through by violence. 

In all that room was nothing to be fecn. 

But huge great iron thefts and coffers ftrong, 

All barr’d with double bonds, that ne’er could ween 
Them to effort e by violence or wrong. Fairy fhtcen, b. ii. 

2. To force ; to ravifli ; to violate by force. 

Then ’gan her beauty Qiine as brighteft fley. 

And burnt his beaftly heart t’ efforce her chaftity. Fa. flu. 
To Effo'rm. n.f. [efformo, Latin.] To make in any certain 
manner ; to Ihapc ; to falhion. 

Merciful and gracious, thou gaveft us being, raifing us from 
nothing, and eff rming us after thy own image. Taylor. 

Eiforma'tion. n.f. [from rfform.] The aft of fafhioning 
or giving form to. 

They pretend to folve phenomena, and to give an account 
of the production and effornsation of the univerfe. Ray. 

Nature begins to fet upon her work of effornsation. More. 
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Effo'rt. n.f. [effort, French.] Struggle; laborious elide* 

If, after having gained viftofics 
efforts as if w« had loft them, France could not have wun- 

Addi Jo non the State of the H ar. 

Though the fame fun, with all diffufive rays, 

Blufti in the rofe, and in the diamond blaze. 

We prize the ftronger effoit of his pow’r. 

And always fet the gem above the flow’r. Pope, lipsfl- *- 

Ef fo'ssion. n.f. [cffofumo, L atin.] The aft of digging up 
from the ground ; deterration. 

He fet apart annual turns for the recovery of manufcr.pts, 
the effoffion of coins, and the procuring of Rnummies. ArhsthK. 

Effra iakle. adj. [effroyable, French.] Dreadful; frightful; 
terrible. A word not ufed. 

Peftilential fymptoms declare nothing a proportionate effi- 
cient of their effraiable nature, but arfcmcal tunics. JiarVfy. 

E'ffrontkRY. nf. [effronteie, Fr.J Impudence; ftiame- 
leffnefs ; contempt of reproach. 

They could hardly contain themfelves within one unwor- 
thy aft, who had ffronUry enough to commit or, countenance 

King Charles. 

Others with ignorance and infufficiency have Elf- admi- 
ration and effrontery to fet up themfelves, Watts's Improv. 
A bold man’s effrontery, in company with women 


Blackm. Croat. 


owing to his low' opinion of them 


and his high one of him- 
Clariffd. 

[rffuigeo, Latin.] Lufrrc; brightnefs; 


Blackmon. 
blight ; lu- 

Eluckrnore. 


felf. 

JLffu'lcence. 
clarity ; fpiendor. 

On thee 

Imprefs’d, th’ effulgence of his glory abides. Milt. Pa. Lcjl 

Thy luftre, bleft effulgence, can difpel 
The clouds of error, and the gloom of hell. 

EffU'lcent. adj [effulgent, Latin] Shining; 
minous. 

How foon th’ effulgent emanations fly 

Through the blue gulpli of intcrpofuig fley ! 

The downward tun 
Looks out effulgent , from amid’ the flafti - 

Of broken clouds. Thomjsn s .Spring, l. 185. 

Effu'm ability, n.f. [ fumus, Latin.] The quality of fly- 
ing away, or vapouring in fumes. 

They feern to define mercury by volatility, or, if I may 
coin fuch a word, rffumabiiity. Boyle’s Scepf. Chyin. 

To EFIU'SE. v. a. [effufus, Latin.] To pour out; to fpill ; 
to flied. 

He fell, and, deadly pale. 

Groan’d out bis foul, w'ith gufiiing blood, effus'd. Milton. 

At laft emerging from his noftrils W'idc, 

And gufhing. mouth, effus'd the briny tide. Pope’s Odyffey • 

Effu'se. n.f. [from the verb.] Waftc; effufion. 

The air hath got into my deadly wounds. 

And much effufe of blood doth make me faint. Shak. //. VI. 

Effu'sion. n.f. [effuflo, Latin.] 

1. The aft of pouring out. 

My heart hath melted at a lady’s tears, 

Being an ordinary inundation ; 

But this effufion of fuch manly drops. 

This fhow’r, blown up by tempeft of the foul. 

Startles mine eyes, and makes me more amaz'd. Shakefp. 
Our bleffed Lord commanded the reprefentation of his 
death, and facrifice on the crofs, fhould be made by breaking 
bread and effufion of wine. Taylor’s IVtrthy Communicant, 
If the flood-gates of heaven were any thing diftinft from 
the forty dais rain, their effufion, ’tis likely, was at this fame 
time when the abyfs was broken open. Burnet's The. oj Earth. 

2 . Wade; the aft of ('pilling or {hedding. 

When there was but as yet one only family in the W'orld, 
no means of inftruftion, human -or divine, could prevent 
effufion of blood. Hooker, b. i. J\ 10. 

Stop effufion of ourChriilian blood. 

And ’ftablifh quietnefs. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

\ et Ihall file be reftor’d, fince publick good y 

For private inc’reft ought not be withftood, C 

To favc th’ effufion of my people’s blood. Dryd. Ilomer ) 

3. The aft of pouring out words. 

Endlefs and fenlelels effufons of indigefted prayers, < ften 
times difgrace, in moft unfufl'eiable manner, the worthieft 
part of Chriftian duty towards God. Hooker, b. v.f 26. 

4. Bounteous donation. 

Such great force the gofpel of Chrift had then upon 
mens fouls, melting than into that liberal effufion of all that 
they had. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

5. The thing poured out. 

Purge me with the blood of my redeemer, and 1 {hall be 
clean ; wafti me with that precious effufion, and I fhall be 
whiter than fnow. King Charles. 

'sive. adj. [from effufe.] Pouring out; difperiing. 

The North-eaft fpends its rage; and now fl:ut up 
Within its iron caves, th’ effsjin South 
Warms the wide air. Thomfin's Sp,ing, l. 145. 

7 u Eft. 
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Eft. n.f. [epeta, Saxon.] A newt; an evet; a fmall kind of 
lizard that lives generally in the water. 

Peacocks are beneficial to the places where they arc kept, 
by clearing of them from fnakes, adders and efts, upon which 
they will live. Mot timer’s Husbandry. 

The crocodile of Egypt is the lizard of Italy, and the eft in 
our country. Nichols . 

EFT. adv. [cpr, Saxon ] Soon; quickly; fpeedily ; fhortly. 

Eft through the thick they heard one lut'cly rulh, 

With ncife whereof he from his lofty deed 

Down fell to ground, and crept into a bufh. 

To hide his coward head from dying dread. Fairy Queen. 

Quite continued with flame, 

The idol is of that eternal maid ; 

For fo at leaft I have preferv’d the fame, 

With hands profane, from being eft betray'd. Fairfax , b. ii. 

E'ftsoons. adv. cpr and j-oon.] Soon afterwards ; in a (hort 
time ; again. An obfoletc word. 

He in their (lead eftfoms placed Englilhmcn, who pof- 
feffed all their lands. SpenJ'er's State of Ireland. 

Eftfoons the nymphs, which now had flowers their fill. 
Run ail in hafteto fee that filver brood. Sycnfcr’s Ejitha'am. 
The Germans deadly hated the Turks, whereof it was to be 
thought that new wars would eftfoons enfue. Knolles's Hijiory. 

Eftfoons , O fweetheart kind, my love repay. 

And all the year lhall then be holiday. Guys Fuji orals. 

E. G. [exempli gratia ] For the fake of an inftancc or example. 

E'ger. n f [See Eager.] An impetuous and irregular flood 
or tide. 

From the peculiar difpofition of the earth at the bottom, 
wherein quick excitations are made, may arife thofe egers and 
flows in fome efruarics and livers; as is ohfcrvable about 


Brown’s Vulgar Err stirs. 
To throw out food at the 
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Egregious prince ! whofe manly childhood fliew’d 
His mingled parents, and portended joy 
Unfpeakable. 


2. Eminently bad ; remarkably vicious, 
fenfe. 


This 


Phi: lift, 

the uiuii 



We may be bold 
for infolencc, pride 
order, are the wcrll. 


to conclude, that thefe !aft ti mes 
and egregi.us contempt of 


Trent and Humber in England. 

To Ege'st. v. a [ egero , Latin. J 
natural vents. 

Divers creatures fleepall the Winter; as the bear, the hedge- 
hog, the bat, and the bee : thefe all wax fat when they deep, 
and egeft not. bacon’s Natural Hijiory. N°. 899. 

Ege'stion. n.f. f egefhts , Latin.] The ait of throwing out 
thedigelled food at the natural vents. 

The animal foul or fpirits manage as well their fponta- 
ncous a&ions as the natural or involuntary exertions of di- 
geftion, egejlion , and circulation. Hate's Origin of Mankind. 

Egg. n. f. [cej, Saxon ; ough, Erfe.] 

1. That which is laid by leathered animals, from which their 
young is produced. 

An egg was found, having lain many years at the bottom 
of a moat, where the earth had fomewhat overgrown it ; 
and this egg was come to the hardnefs of a (tone, and the 
colours of the white and yob: perfect. Bacon’s Natural Hijl. 

Eggs arc perhaps the higheft, mod nourifliing, and exalted 
of all animal food, and moll indigcftible. Arhuthnst on Did. 

2. The Ipawn or fperm of other creatures. 

Therefore think him as the ferpent’s egg. 

Which, hatch’d, would, as his kind, grow mifehievous. Sh. 

Ev’ry infect of each different kind, 

In its own egg, ch ear’d by the folar ray's. 

Organs involv’d and latent life difplay'S. B ack inert s Creation. 

3. Anv thing falhioned in the lhape of an egg. 

There was taken a great glafs-bubblc with a long neck, 
fuch as chemifts are wont to call a philofophieal egg. Boyle. 

ToEcg. v. a. [eggia, to incite, Iflandick ; esjian, Saxon.] To 
incite; toinfligatc; to provoke to a&ion. 

Study becomes plcafant to him who is purfuing his genius, 
and whofe ardour of inclination eggs him forward, and car- 
ricth him through every obltaclc. Derharn’s Phyftco-TI eo’ogy. 

E'clantine. n.f. [, Jglantier , French.] A fpecios of role. 
See Rose. 

O’ei canopied with lufetous woodbine, 

With fweet mulk rofes, and with eglantine. Sbakefpeare. 

The leaf of eglantine , not to Hander, 

Outfwecten’d not thy breath. Sbakefpeare' s Cymbchne. 

Svcamores with eglantine were fpread, 

A hedge about the Tides, a covering over head. Dryden. 

E'gotism. n.f. [from ego, Latin.] The fault commuted in 
writing by the frequent repetition of the word ego, or /; too 
frequent mention of a man’s felt, in writing or converfation. 

The molt violent egotifm which I have met with, in the 
courfe of my reading!, is that of cardinal Wolfey’s ; ego (3 
rex mens, I and my king. Spectator, N J . 562. 

E'gotist. n.f. [from ego.] One that is always repeating the 

word ego, I ; a talker of himfclf. 

A ti ibe of eg tills, for whom I have always had a mortal 
averfion, are the authors of memoirs, who are never men- 
tioned in any works but their own. Spectator, N“. 56?. 

To E'GOTIZE. v. n. [from ego.] To talk much of ones 

EGRL'GIOUS. adj. [egregtus. Latin.] 
l. Eminent; remarkable; extraordinary. 

He might be able to adorn this prefent age, and furmlh 
hiftory with the records of egregious exploits, both of art and 
valour. More's Antidote agatnjl Athcijm. 

One to empire born ; 


all good 
Hooker , Preface. 

Ah me, moll credulous fool ! 

Egregious murthertr ! Si.akcfpeare's Cjmbe&m. 

And hence th’ egiegious wizzard fhall foredoom 
The fate of Louis, and the fall of Rome p e , ( 

Ecre'giously. adv. [from egregious.] Eminently ; lli.imo- 
fully. 

Make the mere thank me, love me, and reward me, 

For making him egregio fly an afs. 

And pradliling upon his peace and quiet, 

Even to mailnefs. Sbakefpean's OtkeHt. 

He dilcovc-red that, befides the extravagance of every ar- 
ticle, he had been egregioufly cheated. At utknet's John Bull. 
E'c- ESS. n f [egrejjus, Latin.] 1 he adtof going out of any 
place ; departure. 

Am! gates of burning adamant, 

Barr’d over us, prohibit all egrrfs. Milton's Paradife Lijl,b.\i. 
This water would have been locked up within the earth, 
and its tgrefs utterly debarred, had the 11 rat a of ftone and 
marble remained continuous. Wo dwarf's Natural Hijitry, 
Egre'ssion. n. J. [egreJJ.o, Latin.] The act of going out. 
The vail number of troops is exprefied in the fwarms; 
their tumultuous manner of iffuing out of their Ihips, and 
the perpetual egrejfton, which teemed without end, are imaged 
in the bees pouring out. Notes on the llu.ds. 

F/grkt. n.J. A fowl of the heron kind, with red legs. Bailey. 
E'ckiot. n.f [aigret, French ; perhaps from aigu, lour.] A 
fpecies of cherry. 

'I he cotur- cherry, which inclineth more to white, is 
f-.veeter than the red ; but the eg riot is more four. Bunn. 
To EJA'CULATE. v. a. [ejacudr, Latin.] To throw; to 
flioot ; to dart out. 

Being rooted fo little way in the fkin, nothing near fo 
deeply as the quills of fowls, they are the more eafy eja- 
culated. GrcvJs Miijaum. 

The mighty magnet from the center darts 
This (trong, though fubtile force, through all the parts: 

Its afiivc rays, ejaculated thence. 

Irradiate all the wide circumference. Flackmcre’s Croatia , 
Ejaculation. n.J. [from ejaculate.] 

1. A Ihort prayer darted out occafionally, w ithout folerrn re- 
tirement. . 

In your drefiing let there be ejaculations fitted to the leveral 
a£Hons of dreffing; as at walking your hands, pray God to 
clcanfe your foul from fin. Taylor’s Guide to Deuotur.. 

2 . The adt of darting or throwing out. 

There feeroeth to be acknowledged, in the act of env)% an 
ejaculation or irradiation of the eye. Bacon s If f 

There is to be obferved, in thofe diffolutions which 1«U 
not eafily incorporate, what the effedts arc ; as the ebullition, 
the precipitation to the bottom, the ejaculation towards the 
top, the fufpenfion in the niidft, and the like. f u ' r ". 

Eja'cuiatory. adj. [from ejaculate] Suddenly darted out; 
uttered in Ihort 'fentenc.es; fudden ; hafty. 

The continuance of this pollute might incline to calc and 

drowfinefs: they ufed it rather upon fome fiiort ejaculoW 
prayers, than in their larger devotions. Du; pa s VtW ■■■■■ 
Wc arc not to value ourfclves upon the mem oi ejaculatory 
repentances, that take us by fi s and llarts. f ra S 

To EJE'CT. v.a. [ejidoejtttum, Latin.] 

1. To throw out ; to calf forth ; to void. 

Infernal lightning Tallies from his throat . 

Ejcfled fparks upon the billows float! ; ‘ 

The heart, as faid, front its contradlcd cave. 

On the left fide ejedfs the hounding wave. Bla ^f^ m . 
Tears may fpoil the eyes, hut not walk away thcaffi 
f.ghs may exhauft the man, but not eyed tbe bmthcn. ^ 

2. To throw out or expel from an office or poile • 

It was the force of conqucft ; force win , ^ 

Is well ejetied, when the conquer d can- M‘‘‘ g f ub . 
1 he Fieiich king was again ejeffed vcha ou 

mitted to the church. ith^atred 

o To expel ; to drive away ; to d.fmils with hatred. 

We arc peremptory to dilpatcn 
This viperous traitor ; to yeti him hence. 

Were but our danger; and to keep hnn here, 

Our certain death ; therefore it is wereed C , r ; 0 knsa. 
He dies to-night. ^ ’■» 

To calf away; to rejeef. . , h make account 

To have ejetied whatfoever the churc neycr f 0 ano^t 

of, be it never fo harmlcfs in »rfelf, and u with> thud 

continuance, without any otlur c u f c d by the chur ^ 

only that it hath been the hap th^of 0 [ G od, c° uld 

of Rome, and not to be commanded m the wo ^ 

not have been defended. 






EIT 

Will any man fay, that if the words whoring and drink- 
ing- were by parliament ejetied out of the Englifh tongue, we 
(hould all awake next morning chafte and temperate ? SwiJI. 
Eje'ction. n.f. [ejetiio, Latin.] 
j. The aa of calling out; expulfion. 

Thefe (lories are founded on the ejetiton of the fallen angels 
from heaven. Xotet cntbeOdyfey. 

, fin phylick. ] The difeharge of any thing by vomit, llool, or 

any other emunaory. . 

Ete'ctMKNT. n.f [from yeti.] A legal writ by wh.ch any 
inhabitant of a houfe, or tenant of an ellate, is commanded 
to depart. 

Eigh. inter j. An expreffion of fudden delight. 

EIGHT, adj. [eahra, " 


Saxon; abta, Gothick ; acht, Scottilh.] 
Twice four. A word of number. 

This illand contains eight fcorc and eight miles in circuit. 

Sandyi’s Journey. 

Eighth, adj. [from eight.] Next in orJer to the feventh ; 
the ordinal of eight. 

Another yet ?— A feventh ! I’ll fee no more ; 

And yet the eighth appears ! Sbakefpeare s Macbeth. 

In the eighth month fliould be the reign of Saturn. Bacon. 

I Hay reluaant feven continu’d years. 

And water her ambrofial couch with tears ; 

The eighth , five voluntary moves to part. 

Or ur"’d by Jove, or her own changeful heart. Pope’s Odyjf. 
Eighteen, adj. [eight and ten.] I wice nine. 

He can’t take two from twenty, for bis heart, 

And leave eighteen. Sbakefpeare s Cymbeline. 

If men naturally lived but twenty years, wc fliould be fa- 
tis£ed if they died about eighteen ; and yet eighteen years now 
are as lung as eighteen years would be then. Taylor. 

E/chieexth adj. [from eighteen.] The next in order to 
the fevcntccnth ; twice nine. 

jn the eighteenth year of Jeroboam reigned A bijam. 1 King'. 
Eightfold, adj. [ eight and fold.] Eight times the number 
or quantity. 

Ei ghthly, adv. [from eighth . ] In the eighth place. 

Eighthly, living creatures have voluntary motion, which 
plants have not- Ba on’s Natural Hi - ory , N°. 607. 

Eightieth: adj. [from eighty.] The next in order to the 
feventyninth ; eighth tenth. 

Some balances ace fo exa£l as to be fenfibly turned with 
the eightieth part of a grain. tffiliins s Math. Magic. 

Ei'gh tscorf.. adj. [ eight and fcore.] Eight times twenty; 
an hundred and fixty. 

What ! keep a week away ? Seven days and nights ? 

Eigh '.fcore eight hours ? And lovers abfent hours, 

More tedious than the dial cightfcore times? 

Oil weary reckon ; ng. Sbakefpeare’ s Othello: 

Ei'ghty. adj. [eight and ten.] Eight times ten ; fourfeore. 
Eighty odd years of forrow have I feen. 

And each hour’s joy wreck’d with a week of teen. Sbakefp. 
Among all other climactericks three ate moll remarkable ; 
that is, feven times feven, or fortynine ; nine times nine, or 
eighty o«e; and feven times nine, or the year fixtythree, 
which is conceived to carry with it the molt confidcrable 
fatality. Brown s Vulgar Err ours, b. iv. c. 12, 

Ei'gne. adj. [aifnc, Fr.] [In law.] Denotes the elded or firft 
born. Here it fignifies unalienable, as being entailed. 

Many affurances do alfo pafs to godly and charitable ufes 
alone ; and it happencth not feldom, that, to avoid the yearly 
oath, for averment of the continuance of fome ellate for life, 
which is eigne, and not fubjecl to forfeiture for the alienation 
that comcth after it, the party will offer to fue a pardon un- 
compellcd before the time; in all which, fome mitigation of 
the uttcrinoll value may well and worthily be offered. Bacon. 
Ei'sel. n.f. [eopl, Saxon.] Vinegar; verjuice; any acid. 
Woo’t drink up cifel, cat a crocodile? 

I’ll do’t. Sbakefpeare’ s Hamlet. 

Ei'thf.r. pron. [sej’Ser, Saxon; auther, Scottilh.] 

Which foever of the two ; whether one or the other. 

Lepidus flatters both. 

Of both is flatter’d ; but he neither loves. 

Nor either cares for him. Sbakefp. Anthony and Cleopatra. 

So like in arms thefe champions were. 

As they had been a very pair ; 

So that a man would almoll fwear. 

That either had been either. Drayton’s Nymp. 

Goring made a fall friendlhip with Digby, either of them 
believing he could deceive the other. Clarendon , b. viii. 

I do not a(k whether bodies do fo cxift, that the motion of 
one body cannot really be without the motion of another : to 
determine this either way, is to beg the quellion for or againll 
a vacuum. Locke. 

. Each; both. 

In the proccfs of natural beings, there feern fome to be 
creatures placed, as it were, in the confines of feveral pro- 
vinces, and participating fomething of either. Hale. 

Sev’n times the fun has either tropick view’d, 

1 he Winter banilh’d, and the Spring renew’d. Dr yd. J'irg. 


Ei'ther. adv. [from the noun ] 

fW Wc Ss £? 5 *.sr& .ba, had been » 

,,p„n an, Ihorc of Europo i no nor of ‘"f fjjf 

I nt * ,es - „ r , 

What perils fhall we find, 

If either place, or time, or other courfe, 

Caufe us to alter th’ order now affign d ? DantA s C. • 
Either your brethren have mifcrably deceived us, 01 power 

On «,,£££& 

m Tnftead a of n §mns and praifes, he breaks out into yulatibr.s 

and effeminate wailings. Government of the longue. 

With difmal groans 
And ej illation, in the pangs of death. 

Some call for aid negledled ; fome, o erturn d 

In the fierce fnock, lie gafping. , } ‘ r \ 

Eke. adv. [eac, Saxon ; bok, Dutch ] Alfo; likewifc; befide ; 
moreover. 

If any ftrength wc have, it is to ill ; « 

But all the good is God’s, both power and eke will. l a. < k. 

Now if Y tis chiefly in the heart 
That cournce does itfcll exert, 

’Twill be prodigious hard to prove, 

That this is eke the throne of love. Prior. 

To Eke. v.a. [eacan, Saxon. J 
i. To increafc. 

I dempt there much to have eked my (lore. 

But fuch eking hath made my heart fore. SpenfcPs Paflorals. 
The little (Length that I have, I would it were with you. 
And mine to eke out her’s. Sbakefp. As you tike it. 


1. 


2. Tofupply; to fill up deficiencies. 

Still be kind. 

And eke out our pciformance with your mind. Shak. H.V. 
Your ornaments hung all. 

On fome patch’d dogholc ek'd with ends of wall. Pope. 

3. Toprotra<Sl; to lengthen. 

1 (peak too long" ; but ’tis to piece the time. 

To eke it, and to draw it out in length. 

To (lay you from election. Shakefo. Merchant of Unice. 

4. To fpih out by ufclefs additions [In this fenfe it feems bor- 
rowed from the ufc of our old poets, who put eke into their 
lines, when they wanted a fyllablc.] 

Eufdcn ekes out Blackmore’s endlefs line. Pope’s Dundad. 
To ELA'BORATE. v. a., [elaboro, Latin.] 

1. To produce with labour. 

They in full joy elaborate a figh. 3 oung. 

2 . To heighten and improve by fucceflive endeavours or ope- 
rations. 

The fap is diverfified, and dill more and more elaborated 
and exalted, as it circulates through the veffels of the plant. 

Arbutbnot on Aliments. 
Elaborate, adj. [elaboratus, Latin.] Finilhed with great 
diligence; performed with great labour. 

Formalities of extraordinary zeal and piety are nevermore 
(ludied and elaborate than wh-n politicians moll agitate defpe- 
rate defigns. King Charles. 

At lead, on her bedow’d 
Too much of ornament, of outward (hew 
Elaborate ; of inward, lefs cxadl. At It n’s Paradife Eojl. 

Alan is thy theme, his virtue or his rage 
Drawn to the life in each e la H rate pa 4c. Waller. 

Confider the did’crence between elaborate difeourfes upon 
important occafions, delivered to parliaments, ar.d a plain fer- 
mon intended for the lower people. Swift. 

Elaborately, adv. [from elaborate.] Laborioufly ; dili- 
gently ; with great dudy or labour. 

Politick conceptions fo elaborated formed and wrought, and 
grown at length ripe for delivery, do yet prove abortive South. 

Some coloured powders, which painters ufe, may have 
their colours a little changed, by being very elaborately and 
finely ground. Newton’s Opt. 

I will venture once to incur the cenfure of fome perfons, 
for being elaborately trilling. Bentley's Sermons. 

It is there elaborated Ihcwn, that patents are good. Swift. 
Elaboration. n.J. [from elaborate.] Improvement by fuc- 
cellive operations. 

To what purpofc is there fuch an apparatus of vcffels for 
the elaboration of the fperm and eggs ; fuch a tedious proccfs 
of generation and nutrition ? This is but an idle pomp. Ray. 
.ToEla'nce. v.a. [elancer, French, j Tothrowout; to dart; 
to call as a dart. 

While thy unerring hand eland d 
Another, and another dart, the people 
Joyfully repeated Io ! Prior. 

Harlh words, that, once ehne’d, mull ever fly 
Irrevocable. ' Prior. 

To Ela'pse. v.n. [elapfus, Latin.] To pafs away; to glide 
away ; to run out without notice. 

'I here is a docible feafon, a learning time in youth, which, 
fullered to dapj'e, and no foundation laid, feldom returns. Clari 
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ELD 

ELA'STICAL. \adj. [ from ixaV ] Having the power of rc- 
ELA'STICK. S turning to the form from which it is diflorted 
or withheld ; fpringy ; having the power of a fpring. 

By what elajiick engines did flic rear 
The {tarry roof, and roll the orbs in air Blackm. Creation. 

If the body is compact, and bends or yields inward to 
prcflion, without any Aiding of its parts, it is hard and elajiick , 
returning to its figure with a force rifing from the mutual 
attraction of its parts. Newton’s Opt. 

The molt common diverfities of human conflitutions arife 
from the folids, as to their different degrees of ftrength and 
tenfion ; in fome being too lax and weak, in others too elajiick 
and ftrong. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

A fermentation mufl be ejccited in fome affignablc place, 
which may expand itfelf by its elajlical power, and break 
through, where it meets with the weakefl rcfiftancc. Bentley. 
Elasticity. n.f [from elajiick.'] Force in bodies, by which 
they endeavour to reftore themfelves to the pofturc from 
whence they were difplaced by any external force. Quincy. 

A lute firing will bear a hundred weight without rupture; 
but, at the fame time, cannot exert its elajlicity: take away 
fifty, and immediately it raifpth the weight. Arbutbn. on Alim. 
Me emptinefs and dulnefs could infpire. 

And were my elajlicity and fire. Pope’s Dunciad , b. i. 

EL.VTE. adj. [ elaius , Latin ] Flufhed with fuccefs ; ele- 
vated with profperity ; lofty ; haughty. 

Oh, thoughtlefs mortals ! ever blind to fate ! 

Too foon dejected, and too foon elate ! Pope’s Ra. of Lock. 

I, c.f mind elate , and fcorniiig fear, 

Thus w'ith new taunts infult the monitor's ear. Pope’s Odyjf. 
To El'atr v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To elevate with fuccefs ; to puff up with profperity. 

2. To exult ; to heighten. An unufual fenfe. 

Or truth, divinely breaking on his mind. 

Elates his being, and unfolds his power. Thcmfbn’s Autumn. 
ELATE' R 1 TJA 4 . n f. [Latin.] An infpilfatcd juice, in frag- 
ments of flat and thin cakes, feldom thicker than a fhilling. 
It is light, of a friable texture ; a pale, dead, whitifh colour, 
and an acrid and pungent tafle. It is procured from the fruit 
of the wild cucumber ; the feeds of which fwim in a large 
quantity of an acrid and almoft cauftick liquor. It is a very 
violent and rough purge. Hill. 

Ela'tion. n.f [from elate.] Haughtincfs proceeding from 
fuccefs ; pride of profperity. 

God began to punifh this vain elation of mind, by with- 
drawing his favours. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

ELBOW. n.f. [elboja, Saxon.] 

1 . The next joint or curvature of the arm below the fhouldcr. 

In fome fair evening, on your elbow laid, 

You dream of triumphs in the rural fhade. Pope. 

2. Any flexure, or angle. 

Fruit-trees, or vines, fet upon a wall between elbows or 
buttrcfles of flonc, ripen more than upon a plain wall. Bacon. 

3. To be at the El row. To be near ; to be at hand. 

Here (land behind this bulk. Straight will he come: 
Wear thy good rapier bare, and put it home : 

Quick, quick ; fear nothing. I’ll be at thy elbow. Shak. Othel. 
Ei.bowcha'ir. n.f [elbow and chair.] A chair with arms to 
fupport the elbows. 

Swans and etbowchairs , in the opera of Dioclefian, have 
danced upon the b nglifh fiage with good fuccefs. Gay. 

Elbowroom. n f. [elbow and room.] Room to flretch out the 
elbows on each fide ; perfect freedom from confinement. 

Now my foul hath elbowroom ; 

It would not out at windows nor at doors. Shakef care. 
The natives are not fo many, but that there may be elbow- 
room enough for them, and for the adventives alfo. Bacon. 

A politican muft put himfelf into a flate of liberty, fo to 
provide elbowroom for his confcience to have its full play in. 

South’s Sermons. 

ToE'lbow. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1 . To pufh with the elbow. 

One elbows him, onejuAlcs in the {hole. Dryden sjuven. 

2 . To pufh ; to drive to diflancc ; to encroach upon. 

It thrufts and ftretches out. 

And elbows all the kingdoms round about. Dryden. 

If fortune takes not off this boy betimes. 

He’ll make mad work, and elbow all his neighbours. Dryden. 
To E'lbow. v. n. To jut out in angles. Difl. 

ELD. n.f. [eata, Saxon ; eld , Scottifh.] 

1 . Old age ; decrepitude. 

Her heart with joy unwonted inly fwcl d. 

As feeling, wond’rous comfort in her weaker eld. Fa. Queen: 

2 . Old people ; perfons worn out with years. 

Thy blazed youth 

Becomes afTuagcd, and doth beg the alms 

Of palfied eld. Shakefpeares Mcajure for Meafure. 

He thought it touch’d his deity full near. 

If likewife he fome fair one wedded not. 

Thereby to wipe away th’ infamous blot 
Of long uncoupled bed and childiefs eld. 


Milton. 


ELD 

E'lder. ad). The comparative of eld, now cornipted to U 
ealb, ealbop, Saxon.] Surpaffing another in years; furviv^ 
having the privileges of primogeniture. 

They bring the comparifon of younger daughters comfort- 
ing themfelves in attire to the example of their elder 

Hooker , b. iv. f j 
Let ft ill the woman take -’ 

A n elder than hcrfclf ; fo wears fhe to him. 

So fways fhe level in her hufband’s heart. Sb.Tibelfth Ni I 
How 1 firmly am refolv’d, you know; 

That is, not to bellow my voungeft daughter. 

Before I have a hufband for the elder. Sb.Tam. of theorem 
'I'he elder of his children comes to acquire a degree of •>„' 
thority among the younger, by the fame means the father did 
among them. , 

b ame s high temple ftands ; 

Stupendous pile ! not rear’d by mortal hands ! 

Whale’er proud Rome, or artful Greece beheld, 

Or elder Babylon, its frame cxcell’d. Pope's Temp, of Fame 
F/lders. n.f. [from elder. ] 

1 . Perfons whofe age gives them a claim to credit and reverence 
Rebuke not an elder , but intreat him as a father, and the 
younger men as brethren. 1 j~i m. v 1 

Our elders fay. 

The barren, touched in this holy chafe. 

Shake oft’ their ftcril curfe. Shakefpeares Julius Ctrfar: 
Among the Lacedaemonians, the chief magiflrates, as they 
were, fo they are called, elder men. Ra/cigEs H. of the World. 
The blufhing youth their virtuous awe difclofe. 

And from their feats the reverend e'ders rofe. Sandy, 
2 Anceflors. 

Says the gnofe, if it will be no better, e’en carry your 
head as your elders have done before ye. L’Eftr'anrt. 

1 lofe my patience, and I own it too, 

Where works arc cen lur’d, not as had, but new; 

While, if our elders break all reafon’s laws, 

Thofe-fools demand not pardon, but applaufc. Pty. 

3. Thofc who are older than others. 

At the board, and in private, it very well becometh chil- 
dren’s innocency to pray, and their elders to fay amen. Hooker. 

4. [Among the Jews.] Rulers of the people. 

5. [In the New Teilament.] Ecclefiafficks. 

6. [Among prefbyterians.] Laymen introduced into the kirk- 
polity in feffions, prefbyteries, fynods and aflcmblics. 

Flea-bitten fynod, an afiembly brew’d 
Of clerks and elders ana; like the rude 
Chaos of prefbytry, where laymen ride 
With the tame woolpack clergy by their fide. Cletrjtlar.i 
E'lder. n.f. [ellaya, Saxon.] The name of a tree. 

The blanches are full of pith, having but little wood: the 
flowers are monopetalous, divided into feveral fegments, and 
expand in form of a rofe : thefe arc, for the moll part, col- 
lected into an umbel, and are fucceeded by Toft fucculent ber- 
ries, having three feeds in each. It may be eafily propagated 
from cuttings or feeds ; but the former, being the moll expe- 
ditious method, is generally pradlifed. 1 he feafon for plant- 
ing. their cuttings is any time from September to March, 
thruftirig them fix or eight inches into the ground. Dwarf 
elder is near London propagated for medicinal ufe. Mm. 
Look for thy reward 
Amongft the nettles at the elder tree. 

Which overfhades the mouth of that fame pit. Sh. Tit.dcd. 
Then feek the bank where flowering elders crowd. Then. 
E'lderly. adj. [from elder . J No longer young; bordering 
upon old age 

I have a race of orderly elderly people of both foxes at com- 
mand, who can bawl wlren I am deaf, and tread fottly when 

• I* Swifttorw* 

am giddy. > 

F/ldership. n.f. [from elder.] 

j. Seniority; primogeniture. 

T hat all fhould Alibech adore, ’tis true; 

But fome rcfpecl is to my birthright due : 

My claim to her by cidcrjhip 1 prove. Dryden s Ini. t™- 

Nor wye the cidcrjhip 

Of Artaxcrxes worth our leafl of fears, Vmii, 

If Memnon’s intercll did not prop his caufc. 

2 Prclbytcry ; ecclefiaflical fenate ; kirk-feflion. 

Here were the feeds fown of that con troverfy wh.ch prang 
up between Beza and Eraftus, about the matter of 
munitions; whether there ought to bc >" lb , t 

elder }) >, having power to excommunicate, and r rt 

M'ijtip to bc of occcflity certain chofen out tan 

the laity for that purpofe. TI NJm. 

Eldest, adj. The fuperlativc of eld , , now cha 0 

„ % JjS’cbc cS,b« ngin Of pdmogei.- 

We will eftablifh our ellate upon 

Our cldejl Malcolm, whom we 
T he prince of Cumberland. S J? k £Z 

The mother’s ami her eldcfl daughter s gi , ^ . 

It feems, had brib’d him to prolong their Ipace. ^ The 
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•2 • The nerfon that has lived mod years. 

Eldejl parents fignifics either the ddefl men . 

Zc bed children, o, rnofc who have long^ fed 

»•/ [&«»». Latin-] A p'” 1 ' Ma 

"TS a radiated Howe,, whofe Hore.t are hermaphrodite i 
but the femi- floret, are female: both thefe arc yellow, 
ovaries reft on a naked placenta, crowned with down : all the 
parts are included in a fcaly cup. lo tb( ; fen ° tes hc 
-dded, the leaves growing alternately on the folks, anti th 
f lOWe rs on the top of the branches. Lotamfts enumenft 
thirtv” fpecies of this plant. The firft is the true elecampane, 
ufed in medicines : it grows wild in moll fields and meadows, 
and is cultivated in gardens, to furmlh the fhops with foots, 
which is the only part of the plant in ufe. 

The Germans have a method of candying elecampane 
like ginger, to which they prefer it, tmd oll«a™ 

To ELE'CT. v. a. [define, Latin.] . 

, To choofe for any office or ufe; to take m preference 

Henry his fon is chofen king, though young ; 

And Lewis of France, elected hrft, beguil’d. Dan. C. M ar. 
This prince, in gratitude to the people, by whofe confent 
he was chofen, eledted a hundred fenators out of the com- 
moners Swift on the Dijfcnftons tn Athens and Rome. 

- rin theology.] To feledt as ar> objedt of eternal mercy. 

Some I have chofen of peculiar grace, 

Elcfl above the reft : fo is my will. Mat. ns Paradije LJt. 

Ele'ct. adj [from the verb.] 

1. Chofen; taken by preference from among others. 

You have here, lady. 

And of your choice, thefe reverend fathers, 

Of lingular integrity and learning ; 

Yea, the elcfl of the land, who are aflembl d 
To plead your caufe. Shaktfpeart s Henry V II . 

2. Chofen to an office, not yet in pofl'eflion. 

The bifhop tied takes the oaths of iupremacy, canonical 
obedience, and againft fimony ; and then the dean of nc 
arches reads and fubferibes the fentences. Ayltjfe s Parergon. 

2 fin theology.] Chofen as an objedt of eternal mercy. 

A vitious liver, believing that thrift died for none but the 
elect, {hall have attempts made upon him to reform and amend 
his life. . . Hammond. 

Ei.e'ction. n.f. [deffio, Latin.] > 

1. The adt of chufing; the adl of felecling one or more from 
a greater number for any ufe or office ; choice. 

If the eleftion of the minifter fhould be committed to every 
feveral parifh, do you think that they would chufe the 
mectcft. . . IVhitgift. 

I was forry to hear with what partiality, and popular heat, 
eleflions were carried in many places. Ling Charles. 

Him, not thy eleftion. 

But natural ncccffity, begot. Milton s Paradife Lofl , b. x. 
As charity is, nothing can more increafc the luftre and 
beauty than a prudent tjtflion of objects, and a fit application 
of it to them. Spruit’s Sermons. 

2. The power of choice. 

For what is man without a moving mind. 

Which hath a judging wit, and chuling wilt! 

Now, if God’s pow’r fhould her election bind. 

Her motions then would ceafe, and fond all flill. Dawes. 

3 V oluntary preference. 

He calls upon the finners to turn themfelves and live ; he 
tells us, that he has fet before us life and death, and referred 
it to our own eleftion which wc will chufe. Roger s s Sermons. 

4. [In theology.] The predetermination of God by which any 
were felecled for eternal life. 

I he conceit about abfolutc election to eternal life, fome 
enthufiafts entertaining, have been made remifs in thepradliee 
of virtue. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

5. The ceremony of a publick choice. 

Since the late diflolution of the club, many perfons 
put up for the next eleftion. Addifon’s Speftator, N°. 550. 

Fle'ctive. adi. [from deft.] Exerting the power .of choice ; 
regulated or beftowed by election or choice. 

°I will fay pofitively and rcfolutcly, that it is impoffible an 
elect he monarchy fhould be lo free and ablolute as an here- 
ditary. _ Bacon. 

To talk of compelling a man to be good, is a contradiction ; 
for where there is force, there can be no choice : whereas all 
moral goodnefs confilleth in the elefiive act of the under- 
fondilig will. Crew's CoJ'niol. Sac. b. iii. c. 2, 

The laft change of their government, fiom elefiive to he- 
reditary, has made it feem hitherto of lefs force, and unfitter 
for aftion abroad. Temple. 

flE'CTIVELY. adv. [from deft-] By choice ; with preference 
of one to another. 

How or why that fhould have fuch an influence upon the 
fpirits, as to drive them into thufe mufcles e'ef lively, 1 am not 
fubtile enough to diLcrn. Ray on the Creation. 

Vol. I 


They work not eleftivdy, or upon propofingjo 
an end of their operations. 

From the new world her filver and her go 
Came, like a tempeft, to confound the old ; 
Feeding with thefe the brib’d eleflors hopes. 
Alone me gave us emperors and popes. 

2. A prince who has a voice in the choice 


of the German 


Electoral, adj: [from deftor.] Having the dignity of an 


[ from elcfl or. ] 


The territory of an 
and 


a -rear and powerful king for hisfon-in-law ;and 
df command, when hc pleafes, the whole ftrength 
. . • _ .L Addifon’s Freeholder, M .* 4 * 


eleClor. 

Ele'ctorate. 
clcCtor. 

He has 
can himfelf 

of an deflorate in the empire. 
eleflrick . 

2 ’ A Cliange7dJcr plate orveffel into the compound faff, being 
a kind of filver defire, and turn the reft into coin. Bacon. 
ELK'CTRICAL. I .- rfrom dcflrum. See Elect re.] 
t'J E^CTRICK j ^ 

1 AttraClive without magnetifm; attractive by a peculiar pro- 
' perty, fuppofed once to belong chiefly to amber 
1 By eleflrick bodies do I conceive not fuch only as take up 
light bodies, in which number the ancients only placed jett 
and amber ; but fuch as, conveniently placed, attract all bo- 
dies palpable. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. 11. c. 4; 

An eleflrick body can by friCtion emit an exhalation fo fub- 
tile, and yet fo potent, as by its emiffion to caufe no fenlible 
diminution of the weight of the eleflrick body, and to be ex- 
panded through a fphere, whofe diameter is above two feet, 
and yet to be^ able to carry up lead, copper, or leaf-gold, at 
the diftancc of above a foot from the eleflrick body. Newton. 
2. Produced by an eleCtrick body. 

If that attraction were not rather eleflrtcal than magne- 
tical, it was wonderous what Helmont deiivercth concerning 
a glafs, wherein the magiftery of loadftonc was prepared, 
which retained an attractive quality. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

If a piece of white paper, or a white cloath, or tne end of 
one’s finger, be held at about a quarter of an inch from the 
glafs, the eleflrick vapour, excited by friction, will, b> dafhmg 
againft the white paper, cloth, or finger, be put into fuch an 
agitation as to emit light. _ Newton 

Electricity, n* /• [from elc£l vich • See Electre.J A. 
property in fome bodies, whereby, when rubbeu fo as to grow 
warm, they draw little bits of paper, or fuch like fubftanccs, 
to them. Quincy. 

Such was the account given a few years ago of electricity ; 
but the induftry of the prefent age, firft excited by the expe- 
riments of Gray, has difeovered in eleClricity a multitude of 
philofophical wonders. Bodies cleClrificd by a fphere of glafs, 
turned nimbly round, not only emit flame, but may be fitted 
with fuch a quantity of the eleCtrical vapour, as, if difeharged 
at once upon a human body, would endanger life. T he force 
of this vapour has hitherto appeared inflantancous, perfons at 
both ends of a long chain (coming to be ftruck at once. 7 lie 
pbilofophcrs are now endeavouring to intercept the flrokcs of 
lightning. 

Elb'ctuary. n.f. [deflarium, Collin’s Aurel. which is now 
written clefluary.] A form of medicine made of confervcs, 
and powders, in the confiftence of honey. The form is 
attended with confiderable inconvenicncies ; for elefluaries , 
generally made up with honey, or fyrup, when the confiftence 
is too thin, are apt to ferment ; and when too thick, to candy. 
By both which the ingredients will either be entirely altered 
1 — l • — : ; — 1 — ^uincy. 


in their nature, or impaired in their virtues. 

V\7rt mnr.f /Iiunrc /* F* i / /tor > a e i«rnir*n 


We meet with divers elefluaries, which have no ingredient, 
except fugar, common to any two of them. Boyle s Sc. Chym. 

Eleemosynary, adj. [ix«i(iw«w.] 

1. Living upon alms ; depending upon charity. 

It is little better than an abfurdity, that the caufe fhould be 
an deemofynary for its fubliftence to its eftecls, as a nature puf- 
teriour to and dependent on itfelf. Gianv. Sccpf. c. 18. 

2. Given in charity. 

Elega'nce. ) n.f. [cl gantia, Latin.] Beauty of art; ra-* 

Elega'ncy. J ther foothing than ftriking; beauty without 
grandeur. 

St. Auguftine, out of a kind of dcgancy in writing, makes 
fome difference. Raleigh’s Hijlory of the lVorld. 

7 hefe queftions have more propriety, and elegancy, under- 


flood of the old world. 


Fur net. 


\J I VMV V1U iu. l ut tic l • 

My compofitions in gardening are altogether Pindarick, and 
run into the beautiful wiidnefs of nature, without the nicer 
elegancies of art. Speftator, N°. 477. 

ELE'GAN F. adj. [elegant Latin] 

1. Pleafing with minuter beauties. 

7 X Trifles 
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Trifles themfelves arc elegant in him. Pope. 

There may’ft thou find fomc elegant retreat. London. 
ft. Nice ; not coai fe ; not grofs. 

Polite with candour, e'egant with eafe. Pope. 

E'legantly. adv. [from elegant . ] * 

i. In fuch a manner as to pleafe without elevation, 
s. Neatly ; nicely ; with minute beauty. 

Yv hocvcr would write elegantly , mull have regard to the 
different turn and junfture of every period : there mult be 


proper diftanccs and paufes. 
EtEGi'ACK. adj. [elegiac us, Latin.] 


Pope s Odyjfey, Notes. Ele 


1. Ufed in elegies. 

2 . Pertaining to elegies. 

3. Mournful ; forrowful. 

Let elegiack lay the woe relate, 

Soft as the breath of diftant flutes. Gays Trivia. 

E'lecy. n.f [ elegus , Ltetin.J 

1 . A mournful fong. 

He hangs odes upon hawthorns, and elegies upon brambles, 
all forfooth deifying the name of Rofalind. Sbak. As you like it. 

2. A funeral fong. 

So on meanders banks, when death is nigh, 

The mournful fwan fings her own elegy. Dryden. 

3. A fliort poem without points or turns. 

E'LEMENT. n.f. [ element urn, Latin.] 

1. The firfl or conftituent principle of anything. 

If nature fliould intermit her courfe, thofe principal and 
mother dements of the world, whereof all things in this lower 
world are made, Ihould lofc the qualities which now they 
have. Hooker , b. i. f 3. 

A man may rationally retain doubts concerning the num- 
ber of thofe ingredients of bodies, which fomc call elements , 
and others principles. Boyle's Phyf. Conftdcr. 

Simple fubfiances arc either fpirits, which have no manner 
of compofition, or the firft principles of bodies, ufually called 
elements , of which other bodies aic compounded. Watts. 

2. The four elements, ufually fo called, arc earth, fire, air, 
water, of which our world is compofed. 

The king is but a man : the violet fmells to him as it doth 
to me ; and the element fhews to him as it doth to me. Shake/. 

My dcareft filter, fare thee well ; 

The elements be kind to thee, and make 

Thy fpirits all of comfort. Shake f. A nth. and Cleopatra. 

The king. 

Contending with the fretful elements , 

Bids the wind blow the earth into the fea. 

Or fwell the curled waters. * Sbakcfi care's King Lear. 
The heavens and the earth will pafs away, and the 
elements melt with fervent heat. Peter. 

Here be four of you were able to make a good world ; 
for you are as differing as the four elements. Bacon’s Hoi. War. 

He from his flaming (hip his children fent. 

To perifh in a milder element. / Haller. 

3. The proper habitation or fphcrc of anything: as water of 
fifh. 

We are fimple men ; we do not know flic works by charms, 
by fpells, and fuch dawbry as is beyond our element. Shakcfp. 

Our torments may, in length of time, 

Became our elements. Milton s Paradife Lojl , l>. ii /. 275. 
They {hew that they are out of their element , and that logick 
is none of their talent. Baker s RejieEiions on Lea> nlng. 

4. An ingredient; a conftituent part. 

Who fet the body and the limbs 
Of this great fport together, as you guefs ? 

One fure that prontifes no element 

I n fuch a bull nefs. Shakefpeare's Henry VIII. 

5. The letters of any language. 

6. The loweft or firlt rudiments of literature or fcience. 

With religion it farc-th as with other fciences ; the firfl de- 
livery of the elements thereof muft, for like confideration, be 
framed according to the weak and flender capacity of young 
beginners. Hooker , b.v.f. 18. 

Every parifti fhould keep a petty fchoolmafter, which Ihould 
bring up children in the firft elements of letters. Spenfer on Irel. 

We, when we were children, were in bondage under the 
elements of the world. Gal. iv. 3. 

There is nothing more pernicious to a youth, in the ele- 
ments of painting, than an ignorant mafter. Dryden s Dufrrfn. 

To E'lement. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To compound of elements. 

Whether any one fuch body be met with, in thofe faid to 
be elemented bodies, I now queftion. Boyk's Scept. Chym. 

2 . To conftitute ; to make as a firft principle. 

Dull fublunary lover's love, 

Whofe foul is fenfe, cannot admit 

Of abfence, ’caufe it doth remove 
The thing which elemented it. Donne. 

Eleme'ntal. adj. [from element.] 

1 . Produced by fomc of the four elements. 

If dufky fpots are vary’d on his brow, 

And {Leak'd with red, a troubl’d colour {how ; 
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That fullen mixture {hall at once declare 
Winds, rain and terms, and elemental war. D n Jen's V 
Soft yielding minds to water glide awav, V " 

And Tip, with nymphs, their elemental tea.' D 

2. Anting from firft principles. 

Leeches are by fome accounted poifon not properly .1 
is, by temperamental contrariety, occult form, or fo K 
deme nal repugnancy ; but inwardly taken, they fallen , " 
the veins, and occafion an effufion of blood. R,L, S V T" 
lementa'rity. n.f. [from elementary.] Contlin' e 
rudiments or firft principles; fimplicity of nature; .bfencetf 
compofition; being uncompounded. ce °‘ 

A very large clafs of creatures in the earth, far above. I, 
_ condition of elementarily. Brown’s Vulgar Errours A ;; ™ 
Elementary, adj. [ from elementary. ] Uncompounded ^ 
having only one principle or conftituent part. ’ 

All rain water contains in it a copious fediinent of terrefln,! 
matter, and is not a fimple elementary water. Ray cn the Le nt 
The elementary falls of animals are not the fame as they 

eST. %/***»• -***« « aK 

This drag is improperly celled grrm Ami, being s 
i he genuine elenu is brought from /Ethiopia in flattifh maflk 
or in cylinders, of a yellowifh colour. Its fmejl is acrid and 
refinous. It is very rare in Europe, and fuppefed to he n ro - 
duced by a tree of the olive kind. The fpurious or American 
elemi, almoft the only kind known, is of a whitifli colour 
with a greater or lefs tinge of a grccnifh or yellowifh. It is 
of an agreeable fmell, hnd of an acrid and bittcrifh taftc Ir 
proceeds from a tall tree, which the Brafilians wound at 
night, and in the morning collect the refin that has run 

r ° U / t ' Hill's Materia Medico. 

Ele nch. n.f. [e/enchus, Latin.] An argument; a fophifm. 
The firft dclufion Satan put upon Eve, and his whole ten- 
tation might be the fame clench continued, as when he faid 
Ye {hall not die ; that was, in his equivocation, you {hall not 
incur prefent death. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. i. e. 4. 

Difcover the fallacies of our common adverfaiy, that old 
fophifter, who puts the mod abufive clench on us. De. of Piety, 
Ele'cts. n.f. Some name the apples in requeft in the cyder 
countries fo; not known by that name in feveral parts 
of England. Mortimer s Art of Husbandry, 

E'lephant. n.f. [elephas, Latin.] The largeft of all qua- 
drupeds, of whofe fagacity, faithfulnefs, prudence, and even 
underftanding, many lurprifing relations are given. This ani- 
mal is not carnivorous, but feeds on hay, herbs, and all forts 
of pulfc ; and it is faid to be extremely long lifed. It is na- 
turally very gentle; but when enraged, no creature is more 
terrible. He is fupplied with a trunk, or long hollow carti- 
lage, like a large trumpet, which hangs between his teeth, 
and ferves him for hands : by one blow with his trunk he will 
kill a camel or a horfc, and will raife a prodigious weight 
with it. His teeth are the ivory fo well known in Europe, 
fome of which have been feen as large as a man’s thigh, and a 
fathom in length. Wild elephants are taken with the help of 
a female ready for the male : fhe is confined to a narrow 
place, round which pits arc dug; and thefe being covered 
with a little earth fcattcrcd over hurdles, the male elephants 
eafily fall into the fnare. In copulation the female receiv 
the male lying upon her back ; and fuch is his pudicitv, tl 
he never covers the female fo long as any one appears 
fight. Cain; 

He loves to hear. 

That unicorns may be betray’d with trees. 

And bears with glaflcs, elephants with holes. Sk. Jul.Ci 
The elephant hath joints, but not for couftcfy ; 

His legs are for neccifity, not flexure. Sb. Troll. andCrcffto 
2. Ivory; the teeth of elephants. 

High o’er the gate, in elephant and gold. 

The crowd {hail Ctefar’s Indian war behold. Dryden sVir 
Elephantiasis, n.f. [ elepbantiafis , Latin.] A fpecies 
leprofy, fo called from covering the {kin with incrulfatioi 
like thofe on the hide of an elephant- 
Elephantine, adj. [elephantinus, Latin.] Pertaining to tl 
elephant. 

To E' LEV ATE. v. a. [ clevo , Latin.] 

1. To raife up aloft. 

This fubterranean heat or fire, which elevates the water n 
of the abyfs. liooMM 

2. 7 'o exalt; to dignify. 

3. To raife the mind with great conceptions. 

Others apart fat on a hill retired. 

In thoughts more elevate , and reafon’d high 
Of providence, foreknowledge, will and fate. mdt. 

In all that great extent, wherein the mind wanders, 1 
thofe remote fpeculations it may feem to be elevated Wj* ^ 
Airs not beyond fenfe or refleftion. 

Now rifing fortune elevates his mind, c 

He fliincs unclouded, and adorns mankind. 

4. To elate the mind with vicious pride. 
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- To k |r„ by detraction. This fenfe, ’though legitimately 
" deduced from the Latin, is not now in ule. 

' When the judgments of learned men arc al edged againft 
vou what do they but either cln-ate their credit, or oppo t 
unto them the judgments of others as learned ? 

EL EVATE. part. adj. [from elevated.] Exalted; raifcd aloft. 

On each fide an imperial city flood. 

With tow’rs and temples proudly r/cw/e 
On feven fmall hills. Milton's Paradife Regain d, b. 11. 

F.leva'tion. n f [elevatio, Latin.] 

1 The aft of raifing aloft. . . . 

The difruption of the ftrata, the elevation of fome, and 

depreffion of others, did not fall out by cha "«; bu ' ™ 
directed by a difeerning principle. W oodward s A at. Hijtory . 

2. Exaltation ; dignity. , . . . 

Angels, in their feveral degrees of elevation above us, may 
be endowed with more comprehcnfivc faculties. Locke. 

■>. Exaltation of the mind by noble conceptions. 

We are therefore to love him with all pefliblc application 
and elevation of fpirit, with all the heart, foul and mind. Norms. 

4. Attention to objefts above us. 

All which different elevations of fpirit unto God, are con- 
tained in the name of prayer. Hooker b.v. f. 48. 

l he height of any heavenly body with refpeft to the 

l 0 home latitudes have no canicular days, as thofe which 
have more than feventy three degrees of northern elevation, 
a. Nova Zembla. Brawn’s Vulgar Errours, b. iv. e. 1 

Eleva'tor. n.f [from elevate.] A raifer or lifter up, applied 
to fome chirurgical inftruments put to fuch ufes. Y uincy. 

ELE'VEN. adj. “[x-nblepen, Saxon.] Ten and one; one more 

than ten. , . , . 

Had I a dozen tens, each in my love auke, and none lets 

dear than thine and my good Marcius, I had rather eleven die 
nobly for their country, than one voluptuoufly furfeit out of 
aft ion Shakefpeare’s Coriolar.us. 

Ell'venth. adj. [from eleven.] The next in order to the 

1 "in "the eleventh chapter he returns to fpeak of the building 
of Babel. Raleigh’s Hijlory of the World. 

ELF. n.f. plural elves, [cif, Welfti. Baxter’s GlofT.] 

1. A wandering fpirit, fuppoted to be feen in wild unfrequented 
places. 

Through this houfc give glimmering light. 

By the dead and drowfie fire ; 

Every elf, and fairy fprite. 

Hop as light as bird from briar. Sbak. Midf. Night’s Dream. 

The king of clfs and little fairy queen 
Gambol’d on heaths, and danc’d on cv’ry green. Dryden. 

If e’er one vifion touch’d thy infant thought. 

Of all the nurfe and all the prieft have taught ; 

Of airy elves by moon-light fhadow feen, 

The filver token, and the circled green. Pope’s R. of the L. 

2. A devil. 

That we may angels feem, we paint them elves ; 

And are but fatircs to fet up ourfelves. Dryden’ s EJf. on Sat. 

However it was civil, an angel or elf ; 

For he ne’er could have fill’d it fo well of himfelf. Swift. 
To Elf. v. a. [from the noun.] 'Fo entangle hair in fo intri- 
cate a manner, that it is not to be unravelled. This the vul- 
gar have fuppofed to be the work of fairies in the night; 

’ all hair fo matted together, hath had the name of ef- 

Hanmer. 

My face I’ll grime with filth. 

Blanket my loins, elf all my hair in knots. Shake/. K. Lear. 
E'lflock. n.f. [ elf and lock. ] Knots of hair twifted by 
elves. 

This is that very Mab, 

That plats the manes of hotfes in the night. 

And cakes the elfocks in foul fluttifli hairs. 

Which, once untangl’d, much misfortune bodes. Shakefp. 
To ELl'CITE. v. a. [ elicio , Latin ] To ftrike out ; to fetch 
out by labour or art. 

Although the lame truths may he elicited , and explicated by 
the contemplation of animals, yet they arc more clearly evi- 
denced in the contemplation of man. Hale’s Origin of Mank. 

He elicits thofe acts out of the nicer lapfed ftate of human 
nature. Cheyne's Phil. Princ. 

Ei.i'cit. adj. [elicitus, Latin.] Brought into aft; brought 
from poflibility to real exiftencc. 

Il is the virtue of humility and obedience, and not the 
formal elicit aft of mceknefs ; meeknefs being ordinarily an- 
nexed to thefe virtues. Hammond's PraEt. Catech. 

Thefchools dilpute whether, in morals, the external a£tion 
fuperadds any thing of good or evil to the internal elicit aft of 
the will. South's Sermons. 

Elicita'tion. n.f. [from elicio, Latin.] 

That elicitation which the fchools intend, is a deducing of 
the power of the will into aft: that drawing which they 
mention, is merely from the appetibility of the object. Bramh. 
To Eli'de v. a. [ elido , Latin.] To cut in pieces. 

We are to cut off that whereunto they, from whom thefe 
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Fiddes’s Sermons. 
Fit to be chofen ; worthy 
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ot&flidhs proceed, fly lor defence, when the force end Itrensth 
of the argument is elided. Hooker, >. u • f 

Eligibility, n.f. [from eligible.] Worthincfs to be chofen. 

The bufinefs of the will is not to judge concerning the 
nature of things, but to chufe them in confluence of the 
report made by the underftanding, as to their chgibrltty 01 
good nefs. 

ELIGIBLE, adj. [cligibi/is, Latin] 
of choice ; preferable. 

A Britifh miniftry ought to be fatisfied, if, allowing to 
every particular man that his private ftheme is wifeft, they 
can perfuade him that next to his own plan, that ot the go- 
vernment is the moft eligible, Addifon s Freeholder , N . 40. 

Did they really think, that going on with the war was more 
eligible for their country than the leaf! abatement of^thofc 
conditions ? Swift. 

That the moft plain, fliort, and lawful way to any good 
end, is more eligible than one directly contrary in fomc or all 
of thefe qualities. Swift. 

Certainty, in a deep diftrefs, is more eligible than fufpenfe. 

' C.inr. (fa. 


Clar.Jfa. 

Eligibleness, n.f. [from eligible.] Worthincfs to be chofen ; 
preferablenefs. 

Elimination, n.f. [elimino, Latin.] 7 he aft of banifliing ; 

the aft of turning out of doors ; rejeftion. Die!. 

Eli'sion. n.f. [ clijio , Latin.] 

1. The aft of cutting off: as, th’ attempt, there is an elifton of 
a fyllable. 

Vou will obferve the abbreviations and e/i/ions, by which 
confonants of moft obdurate founds are joined together, with- 
out any foftening vowel to intervene. Swift. 

2. Divifion ; feparation of parts. 

The caufe given of found, that it would be an elifton of the 
air, whereby, if they mean any thing, they mean a cutting 
or dividing, or elfe an attenuating of the air, is hut a term 
of ignorance. Bacon’s Batura! Hijlory , N' . 124. 

Elixa'tion. n.f. [elixus, Latin.] 7 he act of boiling or 
ftewing any thing. 

Even to ourfelves, and more perfeft animals, water per- 
forms no fubftantiaf nutrition ; fefving for refrigeration, dilu- 
tion of folid aliment, and its elixation in the ftomach: Brown. 
Eli'xir. n.f. [Arabick.] 

1. A medicine made by ftrotig infufion, where the ingredients 

are almoft diflolved in the menftruuni, and give it a thicker 
confiftehce than a tinfture. Quincy. 

For when no healijig aft prevail’d. 

When cordials and elixirs fail'd. 

On your pale cheek he dropp’d the fliow’r. 

Reviv’d you like a dying flow’r. Waller. 

2. The liquor, or whatever it be, with which chymifts hope to 
tranfmute metals to gold. 

No chymift yet the elixir got. 

But glorifies his pregnant pot, 

If by the way to him befal 

Some odoriferous thing, or medicinal. Donne. 

3. The extraft or quinteflhnce of any thing. 

In the foul, when the fupreme faculties move regularly, the 
inferior paflions and afteftions following, there arifes a fere- 
nity infinitely beyond the highcll quintcffence and elixir of 
worldly delight. South’s Sermons. 

4. Any cordial ; or invigorating fubftance. 

What wonder then, if fields and regions here 
Breathe forth elixir pure ! Milton s Paradife Loji , b. iii. 

Elk. n.f [tele, Saxon ] 

The elk is a large and (lately animal of the flag kind. The 
neck is fhort and flender ; the cars nine inches in length, and 
four in breath. The colour of its coat in Winter is greyifh, 
in Summer it is paler ; generally three inches in length, and 
equalling horfehair in tliicknefs. The upper lip of the elk is 
large. The articulations of its legs are clofe, and the liga- 
ments hard, fo that its joints are lefs pliable than thofe°of 
other animals. 7 he horns of the male elk are fliort and 
thick near ti c head, where it by degrees expands into a great 
breadth, with feveral prominences in its edges. Elks live in 
herds, and are very timorous. The hoof of the left hinder 
foot only, has been famous for the cure of epilepfies ; but it is 
probable, that the hoof of any other animal will do as 
* cD - Hill’s Mat. Med. 

And, fcarcc his head 

Rais’d o’er the heapy wreath, the branching*# 

Lies flumb’ring fullen in the white abyfs. Tbomfons l Vinter. 
Ell. n.f. [eln, Saxon.] 

1. A meafure containing forty-five inches, or a yard and a 
quarter. 

They are fa'ul to make yearly forty thoufand pieces of lin- 
nen cloath, reckoning two hundred ells to the piece. Addifon. 

2. It is taken proverbially for a long mcafure. J 

Acquit thee bravely, play tie man; 

Look not on pleafmes as they come, but o 0 : 

Defer not the lad virtue ; life’s poor fpan 
Make not an ell by trifling in thy woe. Herbert 

ELLIPSIS.' 
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ELLIPSIS. n.f. [iwjwtj-h.J 

i. A figure of rhetorick, by which fomething is left out tiecef- 
fary to be fupplicd by the hearer. 

The words arc delivered by way of ellipfis , Rom. iv. 1 8 . Hamm. 

2> [In geometry.] An oval figure, being generated from the 
feftion of a cone, by a plane cutting both fides of the cone, 
but not parallel to the bafe, which produces a circle, and 
meeting with the bafe when produced. Harris. 

On the cylinder inclined, defer ibc an ellipfis parallel to the 
horizon. Wilkin's Dadalus. 

The planets could not poffibly acquire fuch revolutions in 
circular orbs, or in eUitfes very little eccentric!:. Bentley. 

Li.li'ptical. \ adj. [fro mcllipfls.] Having the form of an 

Elli'ptick. [ cllipfis ; oval. 

Since the planets move in el'.iptiek orbits, in one of whofe* 
foci the fun is, and by a radius from die fun deferibe equal 
areas in equal times, which no other law of a circulating fluid, 
but the harmonical circulation, can account for ; we muft find 
out a law for the paracentrical motion, that may make tire 
orbits elliptic/;. . Chcyne's Phil. Pi in. 

In animals, that gather food from the ground, die pupil is 
oval or elliptical ; the greateft diameter going tranfverfely from 
fide to fide. Lheyne's Phil. Prin. 

Ei.m. n.f. [uhr.us, Latin; elm, Saxon.] 

1 . The name of a tree. The flower confifts of one leaf, ftriped 

like a bell, having many (lamina in the center : from the bot- 
tom arifes the pointal, which becomes a membranaceous or 
leafy fruit, almoft heiirt-fliaped ; in the middle of which is 
placed a pear-fiiaped feed-veflel, containing one feed of the 
farhe fnape. '1 he fpecies arc, the common rough-leaved elm ; 
the witch hazel, or broad-leaved elm, by fome called the Bri- 
tilhelm; the fmooth-leaved or witch elm. It is generally 
believed neither of them were originally natives of this coun- 
try ; but they have propagated themfelves by feeds and fuckers 
in fuch plenty as hardly to be rooted out, where they have had 
long poffcffion; cfpecially in hedgerows, where there is har- 
bour for their roots, which will fend forth various twigs. 
They are very proper to place in hedgerows upon the borders 
of fields, where they will thrive better than when planted in 
a wood or clofe plantation, and their (hade will not be very 
injurious to whatever grows under them. They are alfo pro- 
per to plant at a diftance from a garden, or building, to break 
the violence of winds ; for they may be trained up in form of 
ail hedge, keeping them cut every year, to the height of forty 
or fifty feet : but they (hould not be planted too near a garden 
where fruit-trees or other plants are placed, becaufc the roots 
of the elm run fuperficially near the top of the ground, and 
will intermix with the roots of other trees, and deprive them 
o( nourifliment. Miller . 

The rural feat, 

Whofe lofty elms and venerable oaks 
Invite the rook, who high amid’ the boughs. 

In early Spring, his airy city builds. Thomfon's Spring. 

2 . It was ufed tofiipport vines, to which the poets allude. 

Thou art an elm, my hu(band ; I a vine, 

Whofe weaknefs married to thy (Longer (late. 

Makes me with thy (Length to communicate. Sbakefpeare. 
Elccu'tion. n.f. [elccutio, Latin. J 

1 . The power of fluent fpeech. 

A travelled doctor of phyfick, of bold, and of able elo- 
cution. JVotton. 

2 . Eloquence; flow of language. 

Whofe talk, too long forborne, at firft effay 
Gave elocution to the mute, and taught 
The tongue not made for fpeech to fpeak thy praife. Milton. 
As I have endeavoured to adorn it w ith noble thoughts, 
fo much more to exprefs thofe thoughts with elocution. Dryden. 
The power of cxprefllon or diftion. 

The third happinefs of this poet’s imagination is elocution, 
or the art of cloathing or adorning that thought fo found, and 
varied, in apt, fignificant, and founding words. Dryden. 

X'locy. n.f. [e lege, French.] Fraife; pauegyrick. 

Buckingham lay under millions of malediftions, which at 
the prince’s arrival did vanifii into praifes and elegies. IVotton. 

If I durll fay all I know of the clogics received from abroad 
concerning him, 1 (hould offend the modefty of our author. 

Boyle. 

Some excellent perfons, above my approbation or elogy, 
have confidered this fubjeft. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

To Elo'igne. v. a. [eloigner, French.] To' put at a diftance ; 
to remove one far from another. Now difufed. 

From worldly cares himfeif he did do in. 

And greatly fltunned many exercife. Fairy Queen, b. i. c. 4. 

I’ll tell thee now', dear love ! what thou (halt do 
To aneer deftiny, as (lie doth us ; 

How I (hall ft.iyi though (he e/eigne me thus, 

And how pofleiity (hall know it too. Donne. 

To ELONGATE, v.a. [from longus, Latin.] To lengthen; 

to draw out ; to protract ; to ftrctch. 

To Elo'ngate. v. n. To go ofF to a diftance from any 
thing* 
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About Cape Frio in Brafilia, the South point of ff c rA 

ll, u'lruntlt .1 I VJT /i • " '-Oul* 

fffrom 

down's Vulgar Errlln, 


pat; varycth twelve degrees unto the Weft ; but elonjLT" 
the coaft of Braliha, towards the (hore of Africa ^ fr ° m 
eaftward. Brown's V ‘ ~ '* 

F. LONGA' t ION. n.f. [from elongate. J 
t . The act of ftrctching or lengthening irfelf, 

1 o this motion of elongation of the fibres, is owing 
Vcii°n or conglutination of the parts of the body, when th 
are fcparaied by a wound. Arbuthnot on AthZ! 

2. I he (late of being ftretched. ‘ " 

3. [In medicine.] An imperfeft luxation, when the ligament if 
any joint is fo extended or relaxed as to lengthen the li^b 
but yet not let the bone go quite out of its place. <■%; ' 

Elongations are the effeft of an humour foaking 
ligament, thereby making it liable to be ftretched, and to b« 
thruft quite out upon every little force. Wfeman's Singer, 

4. Diftance ; fpace at which one thing is diftanc from another 

The diftant points in the eeleftial expanfe appear to the e g 
in fo fmall a degree of elongation from another, as bears j; 0 
proportion to what is real. Glanv. Scepf c . n 

5. Departure; removal. 

Nor then had it been placed in a middle point, but that of 
defeent, or elongation. B own's Vulgar Errours, b. vi. c . 2. 
To ELO'PE. v.a. [/copen, to tun, Dutch.] To run away' 
to break loofe; to efcape from law or reftraint. 

It is neceffary to treat women as members of the body po- 
litick, fince great numbers of them nave eloped froir. their 
allegiance. Addifon's Freeholder , N 9 . 32 . 

What from the dame can Paris hope ? 

She may as well from him elope. Prior. 

The fool whofe wife elopes fome thrice a quarter, 

For matrimonial folacc dies a martyr. Pope's hp. of Horace, 
Ei.o'pement. n.f. [from dope.] Departure from juft reftraint; 
rejection of lawful power. 

An elopement is the voluntary departure of a wife from her 
hufband to live with an adulterer, and with whom (he lives in 
breach of the matrimonial vow. Ayliff 's Paragon. 

The negligent bulb and, trufting to the efficacy of this prin- 
ciple, was undone by his wife’s elopement from him. Aibutlnet. 
F.i.ops. n.f. [ iko-L ] A fi(h; reckoned however by Aiilf.n 
among the ferpents. 

Scorpion and afp, and amphifbena dire, 

Ceraftes horn’d, hydrus, and elops drear, 

And dipfas. Miltons Paradife Lofl , b. x. 1 . 525. 

Eloque'nce. n.f. [eloquentia, Latin.] 

1. The power of (peaking with fluency and elegance; ora- 
tory. 

Aftion is eloquence, and the eyes of th' ignorant 
More learned than tire ears. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

2 . Elegant language uttered with fluency. 

Say (lie be mute, and will not fpcak a word ; 

Then I’ll commend her volubility. 

And fay (he uttereth piercing eloquence. Shalefcori. 

Fit words attended on his weighty fenfe. 

And mild pcrfualion flow’d in eloquence. Pope' s Odyjfty, i.vii. 
E'loqjj ent. adj. [eloqutns, Latin ] Having the power of ora- 
tory ; having the power of fluent and elegant fpeech. 

The Lord of hofts doth take away the captain of fifty, and 
the honourable man, and the counfcllor, and the cunning arti- 
ficer, and the eloquent orator. if ***• 3 - 

O death ! all eloquent, you only prove 
What duft we dote on, when ’tis man we love. ftp- 
Else, pronoun, [cllep, Saxon ] Other ; onebcfidcs: it b ap- 
plied both to perfons and things. 

To (land (tamed with-travcl, and fwcating with defire to 
fee him ; thinking of nothing clfe, putting all aftairs tfe m 
oblivion, as if there were nothing clfe to be done but to lee 
him. Shake/p. Henry IV. p.n. 

Should he or any efe fcarch, he will find evidence ol t f 

Divine Wifdom. - Hale's Origin of Manhnd. 

He fays, ’twas then with him, as now with you ; 

He did it when he had nothing elfe to do. Dm. urn. 

Else. adv. Other wife. 

Dare not, on thy life, 

Touch ousht of mine befide, by lot my due. 

But (land aloof, and think profane to view : 

This fuulchion, elfe, not hitherto withftood, 

Thefc hoftile fields (hall fatten with thy blood. Wjam. 
What ways are there whereby we (hould be aflur » 
either by an internal impreffion of the notion uf a 
our minds, or elfe by fuch external and ' * 

reafon tells us muft be attributed to lome caufe. 2 1 • oj 
2. Befide; except that mentioned. 

Pleafures which no where elfe were to be touna, 

And all Eiyfium in a fpot of ground. 

E'lsewHERE. adv. [elfe and where.] 

1. In any other place. . . j c f, iU n<l 

There are here divers trees, which are r iVerll 
elfewhere. Mot's l JJ.L ; 

As he proved that Pifon was not Ganges, or yc » ^ 
fo where to find them e jewherc he knew not. v •» j, uf) 
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For, if we chance to fix our thoughts elfewhere. 

Though our eyes open be, we cannot fee. Davies. 

Henceforth oracles are ceas’d, 

And thou no more with pomp and facrifice 
Shalt be enquir’d at Delphos, or elfewhere. Paradife Reg. 
Although feafoned bodies may and do live near as long in 
London as elfewhere, yet new-comers and children do not. 

Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 
2. In other places ; in fome other place. 

They which elfewhere complain, that dil’grace and injury 
is offered to the mcaneft miniftcr, when the magiftrate ap- 
pointed him what to wear, think the graved prelates no com- 
petent judges to appoint where it is fit lor the minifter to 
ftand. Hooker , b. v. f. 29. 

Let us no more contend, nor blame 
Each other, blam’d enough elfewhere. Milton's Paradife Lojl. 

Beftow, bafe man, thy idle threats elfewhere ; 

My mother’s daughter knows not how to fear. Dryden. 
If it contradict what he fays efewhere, it is no new or 
ftrange thing. Tillotjon, Preface. 

To Elucidate, v.a. [elucido, Latin.] To explain; to clear; 
to make plain. 

To elucidate a little the matter, let us confider it. Boyle. 
Elucidation, n.f. [from elucidate .] Explanation; expo- 
fition. 

We (hall, in order to the elucidation of this matter, fubjoin 
the following experiment. Boyle. 

Elucida'tor. n.f. [from eluddate.] Explainer; expofitor; 
commentator. 

Obfcurity is brought over them by the courfc of ignorance 
and age, and yet more by their pedantical elucidators. Abbot. 
To ELU'DE. v.a. [dudo, Latin.] 

1. To efcape by ftratagem; to avoid any mifehief or danger by 
artifice. 

Several pernicious vices, notorious among us, efcape or 
elude the punilhinent of any law yet invented. iswift. 

He who looks no higher for the motives of his conduit 
than the refentments of human juftice, whenever he can pre- 
fume himfclf cunning enough to elude, rich enough to bribe, 
or (Long enough to refift it, will be under no reftraint. Regers. 

2. To mock by an unexpected efcape. 

Me gentle Delia beckons from the plain, 

Then, hid in (hades, dudes her eager Twain ; 

But feigns a laugh to fee me fearch around. 

And by that laugh the willing fair is found. Pope's Spring. 
Elu'dible. adj. [from dude.] Poffible to be defeated. 

There is not any common place more infilled on than the 
happinefs of trials by juries ; yet if this blefled part of our 
law be eludible by power and artifice, we (hall have little rca- 
fon to boaft. Swift. 

Elves. The plural of elf. Sec Elf. 

Ye fylphs and fylphids to your chief give ear ; 

Fays, (airies, genii, elves and demons hear. Pope. 

El yelo'ck. n.f. [from elves > and lock. ] Knots in the haif 
(uperftitioufly fuppofed to betangled by the fairies. 

From the like might proceed the fears of polling dvel.cks , 
or complicated hairs of the head. Broiuti s Vulgar Errours , b. v. 
Elvish, adj. [from elves, the plural of ef: it had been written 
more properly dfijli ] Relating to elves, or wandering Ipirits. 
Thou ebvrjh markt, abortive, rioting hog! 

The (lave of nature, and the fon of hell! Shakefp. R. III. 

No mufc hath been fo bold. 

Or of the latter, or the old, 

Thofe dvijh fecrets to unfold, 

Which lie from others reading. Drayton. 

Elu'mbated. adj. [ehanbisf Lat ] Weakened in the loins. Di£t. 
Elusion. n.J. [ duflo , Latin.] An efcape from enquiry or 
examination ; a fraud ; an artifice. 

An appendix, relating to the tranfmutation of metals, de- 
tects the impofturcs a ndeluftons of thofe who have pretended 
t0 / t - Woodward's Natural Hiflary. 

Elusive, adj. [from dude. ] Prailifing clufion ; tiling arts to 
efcape. 

tin five of the bridal day, (lie gives 
loud hopes to all, and $11 with hopes deceives. Pope's Odyff. 
Elusory, adj. [from elude. ] lending to elude; tending to 
deceive; fraudulent; deceitful; fallacious. 

It may be feared they are but Parthian flights, ambufeade 
retreats, and e/ufory tergiverfation. Brown' s' Vulgar Errours. 

To Ei.ii'te. v.a. [ eluo , Latin.] To wafli off. 

. J 1> C more oily any fpirit is, the more pernicious ; becaufc 
it is harder to be eluted by the blood. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
To Elu'triate. v. a. [elutrio, Latin.] Todccant; or drain 
out. 

The preffure of the air upon the lungs is much Icfs than it 
has been computed by fome ; but Hill it is fomething, and the 
alteration of one tenth of its force upon the lungs muft pro- 
duce fome difference in elutriating the blood as it pa lies through 
-the lungs. Arbuthnot on Air. 

X.LY sian. adj. [elyfius, Latin.] Pertaining to Eiyfium ; plea- 
Jant ; delicioufly loft and Toothing; exceedingly delightful. 
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The river of life, through midft of heaven, . 

Rolls o’er dyflan flowers her amber dream. Muten. 

Ely'sium. n.f. [Latin ] The place affigned by the heathens 
to happy fouls ; any place exquifitely pleafant. 

To have thee with thy lips to Hop my mouth, 

So (hould’ft thou either turn my flying foul. 

Or I (hould breathe it fo into thy body. 

And then it liv’d in fweet E/flum. Sbakefpeare' s Henry VI. 

’Em. A contradlion of them. 

Fur he could coin and counterfeit 
New words with little or no wit ; 

And when with hafty noife he fpoke 'em. 

The ignorant for current took ’em. Hudtbras. 

To EMA'CIATE. v. a. [emacio, Latin.] 1 o waftc ; to de- 
prive of flefh. 

All dying of the confumption, die emaciated and lean. 

Graunt's Bills cf Mortality. 

ToEma'ciate. v. n. To lofe flcfli ; to pine; to grow lean. 
He emaciated and pined away in the too anxious enquiry of 
the Tea’s reciprocation, although not drowned therein. Brown. 

F.macia'ijon. n.f [emaciatus, Latin.] 

1. The a£t of making lean. 

2. The (late of one grown lean. 

Searchers cannot tell whether this emaciation or lcanncls 
were from a phthifis, or from an heclick fever. Gra'unt. 

Emacula'tion. n.f. [emaculo, Latin.] The aft of freeing 
any thing from fpots or foulnefs. Diet. 

E'manant. adj. [cmanans, Latin.] Ifluing from fomething 
clfe. 

The firft aft of the divine nature, relating to the world 
and his adminiftration thereof, is an emanant aft : the moft 
wife counfe) ami purpofe of Almighty God terminate in thofe 
two great tranfient or emanant afts or works, the work of 
creation and providence. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Emana'tion. n f. [emanatio, Latin.] 

1. The aft of iffuing or proceeding from any other fubftance. 

Ariftotlc faid, that it dreamed by connatural rcfult and 
emanation from God, the infinite and eternal Mind, as the 
light iilues from the fun South's Sermons. 

2. That which ifliics from another fubftance; an effluence; 
effluvium. 

The experience of thofe profitable and excellent emanations 
from God, may be, and commonly are, the firft motive of 
our love. ' Taylor. 

Another way of attraftion is delivered by a tenuous emana- 
tion, or continued effluvium, which, after fome diftance, re- 
trafteth unto itfclf ; as in fyrups, oils, and vifeofities, which, 
fpun, at length retire into their former dimenfions. Brown. 

Such were the features of her hcav’nly face ; 

Her limbs were form'd with fuch harmonious grace; 

So faultlefs was the frame, as if the whole 

Had been an emanation of the foul. Dryden. 

J he letters, every judge will fee, were by no means efforts 
of the genius, hut emanations of the heart. Pipe. 

Each emanation of his fires 
1 hat beams on earth, each virtue he infpires ; 

Each art he prompts, each charm he can create ; 

Whate’cr he gives, arc giv’n for you to hate. Pope's Dunciad. 

L.\iA native, adj. [from etr.ano, Latin.] Iffuing from an- 

ot, ’ er - Dia. 

1 o EMA'NCIPA I E. v.a. [emancipo, Latin.] To fet free 
from fer\*itude ; to reftore to liberty. 

Having received the probable inducements of truth, we 
become emancipated from tcllimonial engagements. Brown. 

By the twelve tables, only thofe were called unto the in- 
teftatc lucceffion of their parents that were in the parents 
power, excluding all emancipated children. Ay life’s Parcrgon. 
I hey foon emancipated themfelves from that dependancc. 

r Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Emancipation, n.f. [from emancipate] The aft of fetting 
free; deliverance from flavery. 

Obftinacy in opinions holds the dogmatift in the chains of 
error, without hope of emancipation. Glanv. Scepf. c. 27. 

To Ema'rginate. v. a. [mar go, Latin.] To take away the 
margin or edge of any thing. £y t g t 

To Kwa'sculate. v.a. [emafculo, Latin.] 

1 . i o caftrate ; to deprive of virility. 

When it is found how many ews, fuppofe twenty, one ram 
will (erve, we may gdd nineteen, or thereabouts ; ' for if you 
emajeuate but ten, you (hall, by promifeuous copulation, 
hinder the mcrcafe. Graunt's Bills of Mortality . 

2. I o effeminate; to weaken ; to vitiate by unmanly foftnefs 

Y rom wars and from aftairs of (late abftain ; 

Women emafeulate a monarch’s reign. Dryden' s Aurengzebe 
Dangerous pr.nc.p es not only impofc upon our undcr- 
flandings, but cmajcnlatc our fpirits, and fpoil our temper. 

Ema'scul.m ion. n.f [from emafeulate.] ' crl Pi ide. 
I. Caftration. 


2. Effeminacy; womanifb qualities ; unmanly foftnefs. 
I o Em bale, v a. [embflhr, French.] 
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1. To make up into a bundle. 

2. To bind up ; to indole. 

Below her ham her weed did fomewhat train. 

And her ftraight legs molt bravely were e inhal’d 
In golden bulkinsof eoltly cordwain. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 

I would not be a queen 
For all the world. 

In faith, for little England 

You’d venture an embaling. Shakefpeare' s Henry VIII. 

To Emba'lm. v. a. [embaumer, French ; embalfamar , Span.] 
To impregnate a body with aromaticks, that it may refill 
putrefadion. 

Embalm me, 

Then lay me forth; although unqueen’d, yet like 
A queen, and daughter to a king, inter me. Sha.r. H. VIII. 

I would Ihew future times 

What you were, and teach them t’ urge towards fuch : 

Vcrfe embalms virtue, and tombs or thrones of rhymes, 
Prefcrvc frail tranlitory fame as much 

As fpice doth bodies from corrupt air’s touch. Do ne. 
Mule ! at that name thy facred forrows Ihed ; 

Thofe tears eternal, that embalm the dead. Pope. 

Emba'lmer. n.f. [from embalm .] One that praclifes the art 
of embalming and preferving bodies. 

The Romans were not fo good embalmers as the Egyptians, 
fo the body was utterly confumed. Bacon's Natural PLijlory. 
To Emba'r, v. a. [from bar.] 

1. To Ihut ; to enclofc. 

Themfelves for fear into his jaws to fall. 

He forc’d to caftle llrong to take their flight ; 

Where fall embar'd in mighty brazen wall. 

He has them now four years befieg’d to make them thrall. 

Fairy Queen, b. i. cant. 7. Jlanz. 44. 
In form of airy members fair embar'd. 

His fpirits pure were fubjedl to our light. Fairfax, b. i. 

2. To Hop ; to hinder by prohibition; to block up. 

Tranflating the mart, which commonly followed the Eng- 
lifli cloth, unto Calis, he en .bared all further trade for the 
future. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

If this commerce ’twixt hcav’n and earth were not 
Embar'd, and all this traffick quite foigot. 

She, for whofe lofs we have lamented thus. 

Would work more fully and pow’i fully on us. Donne. 
Emba'rcation. n.f. [from embark. ] 

1. The ad of putting on Ihipboard. 

The French gentlemen were very felicitous for the embar- 
cation of the army, and for the departure of the fleet. Clarendon. 

2. The ad of going on Ihipboard. 

Emba'rgo. n.f. [embargar, Spanilh.j A prohibition to pafs ; 
in commerce, a flop put to trade. 

He knew that the fubjeds of Flanders drew fo great com- 
modity from the trade of England, as by embargo they would 
foon wax weary of Perkin. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

After an embargo of our trading Ihips in the river of Bour- 
deaux, and other points of fovcrcign affront, there did foc- 
ceed the adion of Rheez. IVctton. 

I was not much concerned, in my own particular, for the 
embargo which was laid upon it. Dryden s Preface to Cieomenes. 
To Emba’rk. v. a. [embaiquer, Irench.] 

1. To put on Ihipboard. 

Of mankind, fo numerous late. 

All left, in one fmall bottom fwam embark’d. Milt. P. Lojl. 
The king had likewife provided a good fleet, and had cauied 
a body of three thoufand foot to be embarked yn thofe Ihips.. 

Clarendon, b. ii. 

Straight to the Ihips Eneas took his way. 

Embark'd his men, and Ikim’d along the fca. Dryden s /En. 

2. To engage another in any affair. 

To Emba'r k. v. n. 

1 . To go on Ihipboard. 

I Ihould with fpecd embark , 

And with their embally return to Greece. A. Philips. 

2. To engage in any affair. 

To EMBARRASS, v. a. [embarajjer, French ] To perplex ; 


to diflrefs ; to entangle. 

I faw mv friend a little embarraffed, and turned away. Spiff. 

Emba'rrassment. n.f. [from embarrafs-] Perplexity; cn- 
tanglemcir. 

Let your method be plain, that your hearers may run 
through it without embarrafjment , and take a clear view of the 
whole. Watts' s Logick. 

ToEmba'se. v. a. [from ta/E] 

1. To vitiate; to depauperate; to lower ; to deprave; to 
impair. 

Grains are annual, fo that the virtue of ihe feed is not 
worn out; whereas in a tree it is embajed by the ground. Bac. 

I have no fervice or ignoble end in my prelent labour, 
which may, on either iide, reltrain ox embafe the freedom of 
niy poor judgment. '' otton. 

I will rather chufe to wear a crown of thorns, than to ex- 
change that of gold for one of lead, whole embajed flcxiblenefs 
lhall be forced to bend. Eing Chat cs. 


A pleafore high, rational, a fid angelical ; a pleufiire 
bafed with no appendant fling ; but fuch a one as being hone" 
in the mouth, never turns to gall or gravel in the belly. 

2 . To degrade ; to vilify. 

Joy of my life, full oft for loving you 
I bids my lot, that was fo lucky plac’d ; 

But then tiie more your own milliap I rue, 

That are fo much by lo mean love embas'd. Sfenfir’s Sm ;K 
Emba'ssador. n.f. [See Ambassadour.] One fentod j 
publick mefiage. 

Mighty Jove’s cmbajfador appear’d 
With the fame mellage. D.nham 

Myl’elf, my king’s embaffadcr, will go. Dryd. hid. Btnp 
Emba'ssadress. n J. A woman fent on a publick mefiage. 

With fear the modell matron lifts her eyes, 

And to the bright embaffadref replies. Garth's Ovid. 

E'mbassage. 1 n.f [It may be obferved, that though our 

E'.mbassy. \ authors write almoft indiferiminately atibafja- 
dor or andaffudor , embaffage or amtajjage ; yet thei e is fcarcely 
an example of ambafjy, all concurring to write cmbajfy ] 

1. A publick meffage; a mellage concerning bufmcls between 
princes or Hates. 

Frefh embaffy and foits. 

Nor from the ilate nor private friends, hereafter. 

Will 1 lend ear to. Shakefp. Cor i slant/ 

When he was at Newcallle he fent a folemn embaffage unto 
James I 1 L king of Scotland, to treat and conclude a peace 
with him. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

'i he peace polluted thus, a chofen band 
He firll commiflions to theLatian iand, 

In thrtat’ning embajfy. Dryden’ s £n. 

2. Any folemn mellage. 

He fends the angels on embeffus with his decrees. Taylor 

3. An errand in an ironical fenle. 

A bird was made fly with fuch art to carry a written em- 
baffage among the ladies, that one might fay, if a live bird, 
how taught? If dead, how maJc? kidney, b. ii. 

Nimble mifchance, that art fo light of foot. 

Doth not thy embajjage belong to me ? 

And am I lall that know it. Shakefpeare < Richard II. 

To Emba'ttle. v.a. [Irom battle ] lo range in order or 
array of battle. 

The Englilh are embattled ; 

Tohorfe! you gallant princes, ftrait to horfe ! Shalefttan. 
I could drive her then from the ward of her purity, her 


Fairy Qua*. 


reputation, her marriage-vow, and a thouLnd other her de- 
fences, which now are too flrongly embattled again!! me. 

Shakefpeare’ s Alary H ives of Uir.iftr. 

On their embattl’d ranks the waves return. 

And overwhelm the war ! Milton’s Parfdfi Lof, b. xii. 

Embattl’d nations ftrive in vain 
The hero’s glory to reftrain : 

Streams arm'd v/ith rocks, and mountains red with fire, 

In vain againft his force confpire. P™r. 

fo Emba'y. v. a. [from baigner , to bathe, French.] 

. To bathe ; to wet ; to wulh. 

In her lap a little babe did play ; 

His cruel fport ; 

For in her ftreaming blood he did embay 
His little hands, and tender joints embrew. 

Every fenfc the humour l’weet embay’d, _ 

And, flomb’ringfoft, my heart did Heal away. Fai. Queen. 
[From bay ] I o inclolc in a bay ; to land-lock. 

If that the Tutkilh fleet _ , , 

Be not infliciter'd and embay'd, they’re drown d. 
r 0 EMBELLISH, v. a [embellir, French.] To adorn; tv 
beautify ; to grace with ornaments ; to decorate. 

How much more beauteous had the fountain been, 
Embel ijh'd with her firll created green ; 

Where cryflal flreams through living turf had run. 
Contented with an urn cf native Hone. ptyttnij"**- 
1 he names of the figures that embellijhed the oifccur . 
thofe who underftood the art of fpeaking, are not the ^ 

Ikill of fpeaking well. r.4,. c0 - 

That which was once the moll beautiful fpot of )» 
vexed with palaces, embellijhed by emperors, and 
poets, has now nothing t« Ihew but ruins. ' -J- • a( j vcn . 
Embellishment, n.f. [from mbchjh.] Ornamc tb ’ n ^ tha r 
titious beauty; decoration; adfcitious grace ; air. urn* 
confers the power of pleating. 

Cultivate the wild licentious favngc 
With wifdom, difciplinc, and liberal arts, 

The embeUiJhments ol life. V V [, ct wccn 

Apparitions, vi lions, and intercourfes of aU k ^ 

the dead and the living, are the frequent an Romilk 

merits of thofe pious romances, the p rm sns. 

E'mbe’rinc. n.f. member^. 
thors, now obfoletc. 


For caufes good fo many ways. 
Keep e mb' rings well, and falling days; 
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What law commands we ought to obey, c . 

For Friday, Saturn, and Wednefday. Tuff. Iluf. for June. 
E'VBERS. n.f without a Angular, [semyiua, Saxon, aihes, 
einmyria, Iflandick, hot aihes or cinders.] Hot cinders ; afhi 

n °T.E ho/rSi, and put them about a bottle filled with 
new beer, almoft to the very neck: let the bottle be well 
flopped, left it fly out ; and continue it, renewing the .embers 
evt-ry day for the fpace of ten days. Bacon s Batura* Hijlory. 

Or if the air will not permit. 

Some ftill removed place will fit. 

While glowing embers through the room 
Teach light to counterfeit a gloom. Milton. 

While thus heav’n’s highefl counfels, by the low 
Footftcps of their effects, he trac’d too well. 

He toft his troubled eyes, embers that glow 
Now with new rage, and wax too hot for hell. Cray saw. 

He faid, and role, as holy zeal infpires; > 

He rakes hot embers, and renews the hres. Dryden s Virgil. 
E'mberweek. n.f [The original of this word has been much 
controverted : fome derive it from embers or aihes ftrewed by 
penitents 011 their heads; but N elfin decides in favour of 
Alarefchal, who derives it from ymbren or embren, a courje or 
circumvolution. ] A week in which an ember day falls. 

The ember days at the four feafons are the ednefday, 
Friday, and Saturday after the firll Sunday in Lent, the tealt 
of Penlecoft, September 14, December 13. Comm, t raycr. 

Stated times appointed for falling are Lent, and the tour 
feafons of the vear called emberweeks. Ay life s 1 aietron. 
To EMBE’ZZLE. v.a. [I his word feems corrupted by an 
ignorant pronunciation from imbtcil .] . . n , 

1. To appropriate by breach of truft ; to turn what is intruded 

in his hands to his own ufe. 

He had emlizzled the king’s treafure, and extorted money 
by way of loan from all men. Haywat 1 . 

2. To wafte ; to fwallow up in riot. 

When thou haft embezzl’d all thy ftore. 

Where's all thy father left ? Dryden’ s Perf. Sat. vi. 

Embe'zzi.ement. n.f. [from embezzle.] 

1 . The a <St of appropriating to himielf that which is received 

in truft for another. 

7. The thing appropriated. 

ToEmela'ze. v.a. [blafonttcr, French.] 

1. To adorn with glittering embellifliments. 

Th’ unfought diamonds 
Would fo emblaze the forehead of the deep, 

And fo beftud with liars, that they below 

Would grow inur’d to light. Ashton. 

No weeping orphan faw his father s ftores 
Our fhrines irradiate, or emblaze the floors. / ope. 

2. To blafon ; to paint with enfigns armorial. 

Nor fliall this blood be wiped from thy' point. 

But thou limit wear it as a herald’s coat, 

T’ emblaze the honour which thy nmftcr got. S’-ak. H. VI. 

He from the glittering ftaff unfurl’d 
Th’ imperial enfign, ftreaming to the wind, 

With gems and golden luflre rich emblaz d, 

Seraphick arms and trophies. Adiltcn's P aradife Loft, b. i. 
To Embla'zon. v a. \blafimier, French.] 

J . To adorn with figures of heraldry ; to grace with enfigns 
armorial. 

2. To deck in glaring colours ; to fet out pompoufly to Ihew. 

We find Augultus, for fome petty conqueft, emblazoned by 
the poets to the higheft pitch. Hakewill on Providence. 

E'MBLEM. n.f. [ ifi&vfix.] 

1. Inlay; enamel; anything inferted into the body of another. 

2. A11 occult reprefentation ; an allufive pielure; a typical de- 
foliation. 

She had all the royal makings of a queen, 

The rod, and bird of peace, and all fuch emblems. 

Laid nobly on her. Shakefpeare' s Henry VIII. 

If you draw your bcaft in an emblem, fhew a landfcape of 
the country natural to the beaft. Peacham on Drawing . 

Gentle Thames, 

Thv mighty mailer’s emblem, in whofe face 
Sate mcekncfs, heighten’d with majeftick grace. Denham. 
He is indeed a proper emblem of knowledge and a£lion, 
being all head and paws. Addifon' s Guardian, N°. 114. 

ToE'mblem. v.a. [from the noun.] To reprefent in an 
occult or allufive manner. 

The primitive fight of elements doth fitly emblem that of 
opinions. Glanv. Scepf c. 27. 

Emblematic a l. 1 dj r from ernl , m ^ 

Em ulema 'tick, s 

1 . Compriling an emblem ; allufive ; occultly reprefentative. 

In the well fram'd models. 

With cmblematick Ikill and myftick order. 

Thou Ihew’dft: where tow’rs on battlements Ihould rife, 
Where gates Ihould open, or where walls Ihould com pafs. 

Prior. 

The poets contribute to the explication of reverfes purely 
emblematical, or when the perfons are allegorical. Add fin. 
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7 Dealing in emblems ; ufmg emblems. 

By” tongue and pudding to our friends explain 
What does vour emblematick worlhip mean. ’ 

Emblematically, adv. [from emblematical 1 In the man 
ncr of emblems ; allulively ; with occult reprefentation. 

Others have fpoken emblematically and hierogliphical y, ■> 

10 the Egyptians i -J the- (*«■« w» the h.^ogl.ph.ck of 
thc ( - un Brown’s Vulgar Errours ? ui. t. i°- 

He took a great Hone, and put it up under thc oak, em it- 
matically joining the two great elements of mafonry. ; 

Emble'matist. n.f [from emblem.] Writers or mventcr* 

Thcfe fables are ftill maintained by fymbolical writers, em- 
llematijh, and heralds. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. 1. c.cy. 
E'MBOLISM. n.f. [if<£»Xig(«<.] . 

Intercalation; infertion of days or years to produce regula- 
rity and equation of time. 

The civil conftitutions of the year were after different 
manners in feveral nations ; fome ufmg the fun’s year, but in 
divers fafhions ; and fome following the moon, finding out 
emboliftns or equations, even to die addition of whole months, 
to make all as even as they could. Holder on 'lime. 

2. The time inferted; intercalatory time. 

E'm bolus, n.f [frff*«.] Any thing inferted and aftmg in 

another, as the fucker in a pump. . 

Our members make a fort of an hydraulick engine, in 
which a chemical liquor, refembling blood, is driven through 
claftick channels by thc force of an embolus, lLe the heart. 

A> buthnet and Pope's Mart. Scriblerus. 
To EMBOSS, v.a. [from bojfe, a protuberance, French.] 

1. To form with protuberances; to cover with fomething rifing 
into lumps or bunches. 

Timon hath made his everlafting manfion 
Upon the beached verge of the fait flood ; 

Which once a day, with his emboffed froth. 

The turbulent forge fliall cover. Shu kef-ear e’s Tint n. 

Thou art a bile, 

A plague fore, or emboffed carbuncle, 

In my corrupted blood. Shakefpeare s King Lear. 

Botches and blains mull all his flelh etfbof. 

And all his people. Milton's P aradife Lojl , b. xii. 

All croud in heaps, as at a night-alarm 
Thc bees drive out upon each others backs, 

T’ embofs their hives in cluflers. Drydef s Don Sebajlian. 

2. To engrave with relief, or rifing work. 

Then o’er the lofty gate his arc embfs’d 
Androgeo’s death, and off’rings to his ghoft. Dryden sVirg. 

3. [from embeifter, French, to inciofe in a box.] To indofc ; 
to include ; to cover. 

And in thc way, as Ihe did weep and wail, 

A knight her met, in mighty arms embofs' d. Fairy Quyen. 

4. [ embofeare , Italian.] To inciofe in a thicket. 

Like that fclf-bcgotten bird 

In th’ Arabian woods cmbojl. Aliiton's Agonifies. 

5. To hunt hard. 

When a deer is hard run, and foams at the mouth, he is 
faid to be emboji : a dog alio, when he is drained with hard 
running, efpecially upon hard ground, will have, his knees 
fwellcd, and then he is faid to be emboji , from bojfe, French, 
a tumour. Jrlanmer. 

Oil, he is more mad 

Than Telamon for his Ihield ; thc boar of Theflaly 
Was never fo emboft. Shakefpeare’ s Ant. and Cleopatra. 

We have almoft embofi him : you fhall fee his fall to- 
night. Shakefpeare' s All’s well that ends well. 

Embo'ssment. n.f. [from embofs. 

1. Any thing Handing out from the reft ; jut ; eminence. 

I wilh alfo, in the very middle, a fair mount, with three 

afeents and alleys, enough for four to walk a-breaft ; which I 
would have to be perfedt circles, without any bulwarks or em- 
bojjmcnts. Bacon's Effays , Civ. and Moral. 

2. Relief ; rifing work. 

They are at a lofs about the word pendentis ; fome fancy it 
exprelles only the great emboffment of the figure, others believe 
it hung oft’ thc helmet in alto relievo. Addifin on Italy. 

To Embo'ttle. v. a. [ bouteille , French.] To include in 
bottles ; to bottle. 

Stirom, firmed fruit 
Emhottlcd, long as Friamean Troy 

Withftood the Greeks, endures. Phillips. 

To Embo'wel. v. a. [from bowel ] To evifccrate ; to deprive 
of the entrails ; to exenteratc. 

The fchools, 

Embtnvclled of their dodlrine, have left off 
The danger to itfelf. Shakefpeare' s Airs well that ends well. 

E mb swell d will l fee thee by and by ; 

’Till then, in blood, by noble Percy lye. Slak. Henry IV. 

The roar 

Embowel'd with outrageous noife the air, 

And all her entrails tore. Aliiton's Paradifi Lojl , b. vi. 

Foflils and mineral* that th’ embowel'd earth 
Difplays. . Phillips. 

To 
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To EMBRA'CE. v. a. [ embraffer , French.] 

1. To hold fondly in the arms ; to fqueeze in kindnefs. 

Embrace again, my fons ! be foes no more ; 

Nor ftain your country with her children’s gore. Drydtn. 

2. To fcizc ardently or eagerly ; to lay hold on ; to welcome ; 
to accept willingly any thing offered. 

I take it, your own bufincfs calls on you. 

And you embrace til’ occafion to depart. Shakefpeare. 

At firft, her mother earth (he holdcth dear. 

And doth embrace the world, and worldly things. Davies. 
I hey who are reprefented by tire wife virgins, embraced the 
profeflion of the Chriffian religion, as the foolilh virgins alfo 
had done. 7 illotjon's Sermons. 

3. 1 o comprehend ; to take in ; to encompafs ; to encircle. 

4. To comprife ; to inclofc ; to contain. 

Low at his feet a fpacious plain is plac’d. 

Between the mountain and the ffream embrac'd. Denham. 

5. To admit; to receive. 

Fenton, heav’n give thee joy ! 

What cannot be efehew’d, muff be embraced. Shakefpeare. 
If a man can be fully allured of any thing, without having 
examined, what is there that he may not embrace for truth r 

Locke. 

6. To find ; to take. 

Fleance, his fon, 

Whofe abfencc is no lcfs material to me , 

Than is his father’s, muff embrace the fate 

Of that dark hour. Shakefpeare s Macbeth. 

7. To fqueeze in a hoftile manner. 

To Embra'ce. v. n. To join in an embrace. 

Let me embrace with old Vincentio; 

And wander we to fee thy honeft fon, 

Who will of thy arrival be full joyous. Shakefpeare. 

F bra'ce. n. f [from the verb.] 

i> Clafp ; fond preffurc in the arms; hug. 

Thames, the moft lov’d of all the ocean’s fons 
By his old fire, to his embraces runs. Denham. 

1. An hoftile fqueeze ; crulh. 

Emfr a'cement. n.f. [from embrace .] 

1. Clafp in the arms; hug; embrace. 

Thus death becomes a rival to us all, 

And hopes with foul embracernents her to get, 

In whofe decay virtue’s fair fhrine muft fall. Sidney 

There cherilhing one another with dear, though chafte em- 
bracenunts, with fweet, though cold kiffes, it might feem that 
love was come to play him there without darts. Sidney , b. ii. 

2. Comprehenfion. 

Nor can her wide embracernents filled be. Davies. 

3. State of being contained ; inclofure. 

The parts in man's body eafily reparable, as fpirits, blood, 
and flefh, die in the embraccment of the parts hardly reparable, 
as bones, nerves, and membranes. Bacon's Natural Hifory. 

4. Conjugal endearment 

I would freelier rejoice in that abfence, wherein he won 
honour, than in the embracernents of his bed, where he would 
(hew moft love. Shakefpeare' s Coriolanus. 

EmbRa'cbr. nf. [from embrace .] The perfon embracing. 
Yet are they the greateft embracers of pleafure of any other 
upon earth ; and they efteem of pearls as pebbles, fo they may 
fatisfy their guft, in point of pleafure or revenge. Howcl. 

Embra'sure. n. f. [embrafurc, French.] An aperture in the 
wall, through which the cannon is pointed; battlement. 

To Embra've. v. a. [from brave.] To decorate; to embcl- 
lifh ; to deck ; to grace ; to adorn. 

So, both agree their bodies to engrave ; 

The great earth’s womb they open to the Iky, 

And, with fad cyprcfs, feemly it embrave. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 

To E'MBROCATE. v. a. [i.S^i.] To rub any part dif- 
cafed with medicinal liquors. 

I returned her a glafs with oil of rofes and vinegar, to em- 
brocate her arm. IVifeman on Inf animations. 

Embroca'tion. n.f. [from embrocate.] 

1. The aCt of rubbing any part difeafed with medicinal liquors 
or fpirits. 

2. The lotion with which any difeafed part is walhcd or em- 
brocated. 

We endeavoured to cafe by difeutient and emollient cata- 
plafms, and embrocations of various forts. IVifeman' s Surgery. 

To EMBROIDER. V- a. [ brodrr , French.] To border with 
ornaments ; to decorate with figured work ; to diverfify with 
needlework ; to adorn a ground with raifed figures. 

Embroider'd fo with flowers it had flood, 

That it became a garden of a wood. Waller. 

Let no virgin be allowed to receive her lover, but in a fuit 
of her own embroidering. Spectator, N°. 606. 

Embroider d purple clothes the golden beds ; 

This (lave the floor, and that the table fpreads. P ope. 

Embro'iderer. n.f. [from embroider.] One that adorns 
cloaths with needlework. 

Blue filk and purple, the work of the embroiderer. Ecduf. 
Embro'iderv. n.f [horn embroider.] 
r. Figures raifed upon a ground ; variegated needlework. 

Write, 
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In emrald tuffs, flow’rs purfled, blue and white 
Like laphire, pearl, in rich embroidery , 

Buckled below fair knighthood’s bending knee. Shake/}, 
Luces and embroideries arc more coftlv than cith,, ‘V >Ure - 


comelv. 


arm or 
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vr 1 tiocoft s Atlvi. e to Villi 

Next thefe a youthful train their vows exprefs’d ' ’’ 

With feathers crown’d, with gay embroiders drefs’d p 

2. Variegation ; diverfity of colours ' • ' 

If the natural embroidery of the meadows were hclnt 
improved by art, a man might make a pretty landfkm 
own poffcffions Spectator N« , 

To Embro'il. v.a. [ breuilier , F.ench.] T odifturb; , 0 
fulc; to difrradt ; to throw into commotion; to it ^ I. 
troubles by diflenfion and difeord. °‘ vc w 

I had no pafiion, defign, or preparation to embroil mv Ici,.„ 
dom in a civil war. 

n , . A, "i Charles. 

Rumour next, and chance, 

And tumult and confufion, all emhniPd, 

And difeord with a thoufand various mouths. Milt. PL/} 
When Ihe found her venom fpread lb far, 

I he royal houfe embroil'd in civil war, 

Rais’d on her dufky wings Ihe cleaves the ikies. 7W m 

2. In the following paflage the word feems improperly ufd for 
broil or burn. 

, 1 ,. hat knowledge, which we boldly attempt to rifle 
God's cabinet, fhonld, like the coal from the altar, ferve only 
to embroil and confume the facrilegious invaders. Dec. of Pi, tl 

To EmbroThel. v. a. [brothel f brodel.] To inciofe in ‘a 
brothel. 

Men, which chufc 

Law practice for mere gain, boldly repute, 

Worf'e than embrothel'd flrumpets prolfitute. Dome. 

E'mbryon. V 

t. The offspring yet unfinilhed in the womb. 

The bringing forth of living creatures may be accelerated, 
if the embryo ripeneth and perfedteth fooner. Bacon s Na. hi/I. 

An cxclufion before conformation, before the birth ran 
bear the name of the parent, or be fo much as properlv called 
an embryos. Brown's / 'u. gar Eri'ows , b. iii. c. 6. 

The earth was form’d, but in the womb a y et 
Of waters, en.bryon immature involv’d 
Appear’d not. Milton's Paradife Lod, b. vii. /. 277; 

In that dark womb arc the figns and rudiments of an embryo 
world. Burnet’ > Theory f the Earth. 

When the crude embryo careful nature breeds, 

See how flic works, and how her work proceeds. Blaci/r.sre. 

While the promis’d fruit 
Lies yet a little embryo , unpcrceiv’d 
Within its crimfon folds. Thon fan's Spring, I. no. 

2. The ftate of any thing yet not fit for production ; yet un- 
finifticd. 

The company little fufpe&cd what a noble work I bad then 
in embryo Swift. 

Eme. n.f. [eame, Saxon.] Unklc. Now obfolete. 

Whiifl they were young, Caflibelan their eme. 

Was by the people chofen in their ffead ; 

Who on him took the royal diadem. 

And goodly well it long time governed. Fairy Queen, All. 

Emf/ndable. adj. [ernendo, Latin.] Capable of emenda- 
tion ; corrigible. 

Emenua'tion. n.f. [ernendo, Latin.] 

x. Correction; alteration of any thing from worfc to better. 
The elience and the relation of every thing in being, is 
fitted, beyond any emendation , for its aCtion and ufe; and /hews 
it to proceed from a mind of the higheff underftanding. Grew. 

2. An alteration made in the text by verba! criticifm. 

Emknda'tor. n.f [ ernendo , Latin.] A corrector; an im- 
prover ; an altcrcr for the better. 

E'meraid. n.f [ enter aude, French; ftmrttgdus, Latin.] A 
green precious {tone. 

The emerald is evidently the fame with the antient fma- 
ragdus ; and, in its moft perfect ftate, is perhaps the moll beau- 
tiful of all the gems : it is found from the fixteenth ot an inch 
in diameter, to thefize of a walnut. The rough emerald is 
ufually of a very' bright and naturally' poliftied lurface, an is 
ever of a pure and beautiful green, without the admixture 0 
any other colour. It is of all the various fliadcs of green, 
from the deepeft to the paleft, atid doubtlefs is found at times 
wh. lly colourlcfs ; but then it is efteetned, by our jewellers, * 
white (aphirc. I he oriental emerald is of the hardncls 0 
the faphirc and ruby, and is fecond only to the diamon m 
luftre and brightnefs: they arc only found in the king 0* 
Cambay. The American, called by our jewellers oricn 
emeralds, are found in Peru, of the hardnefs oi the S an L .* 
the European are fomewhat fofter, but harder than '•O ’ 

and found in Silefia. T he coloured- cryftals, fold as occi ^ _ 
tal emeralds, are from the mines ot Germany. nut ”, 1. 

Do you not fee the grafs how in colour they cXC ^, 
emerald ? 


of 


The emr> aid is a bright grafs green ; it is | 0 “ n( 1 r *7. 
rocks, along with copper ores. Woodward s Eg- 
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Nor deeper verdure dies the robe of Spring, 

When firft Ihe gives it to the fouthern gale. 

Than the green emerald Ihows. Horn fons Summer , /. 1 50. 
To EME’RGE. v. n. [ emerge , Latin.] 

,. To rife out of any thing in which it is covered. 

They emerged, to the upper part of the fpirit of wine, as 
much of them as lay immerfed in the fpirit > Boyle. 

The mountains emerged, anti became dry land again, wnen tile 
‘ waters, after their violent agitation was abated, retired into the 
lower places. Burned s The. ry of the Earth. 

Thetis, not unmindful of her fon, 

Emerging from the deep, to beg her boon, . __ 

Purfu’d their track. Drydcn s Horner. 

2. To ifl'ue ; to proceed. • . ... 

If the prilm was turned about its axis that way, which 
made the rays emerge more obliquely out of the fecond refr.ict- 
in<r furtacc of the prifm, the image loon became_an inch or 
two longer or more. Newton » Opt. 

3. To rife"; to mount from a ftate of depreflion or obfcurity ; 
to rife into view. 

Darknefs, we fee, emerges into light; 

And lhining funs deicenu to fabic night. Dryden’s Fables. 

When, from ‘ewy Ihade emerging bright, 

Aurora ftreaks the fky with orient light. 

Let each deplore his dead. Pope's Odyffey, b. iv. /. 470. 

Then from antient gloom emerg'd 
A rifing world. Thonfon s Summer , /. 995 " 

The ad of rifing out of any fluid by which it is covered. 

We have read of a tyrant, who tried to prevent the emer- 
gence of murdered bodies. Brown's Vulgat Errours, b. iv. c. 1. 

2. The ad of rifing into view. 

The emergency of colours, upon coalition of the particles of 
fuch bodies, as' were neither of them of the colour of chat 
mixture whereof they are ingredients, is very well worth our 
attentive obfervation. Boyle on Colours. 

The white colour of all refraaed light, at its very firft 
emergence, where it appears as white as before its incidence, is 
compounded of various colours. Newtons Opt. 

3. Any fudden occafion ; unexpe&ed cafualty. 

Moft of our rarities have been found out by cafual emer- 
gency, and have been the works of time and chance rather 
than of philofophy. Glanv. Scepf. c. i\. 

4. Prefling neceflity. A fenfe not proper. 

In any cafe of emergency, he would employ the whole wealth 
of his empire, which he had thus amaflid together in his 
fubterraneous exchequer. Addifoiis Freeholder. 

Emf/rgent. adj. [from emerge.] 

1. Rifing out of that which overwhelms or obfeures it. 

Love made my emergent fortune once more look 
Above the main, which now ihall hit the ftars. Ben. Johnf. 
The man that is once hated, both his good and his evil 
deeds oppref? him ; he is not eafily emergent. Ben. Johnjon. 

2. Rifing into view, or notice. 

Immediately the mountains huge appear 
Emergent, and their broad bare backs unheave 
Into the clouds, their tops afeend the fky. Milt. Par. Lof. 

3. Proceeding or iffuing from any thing. 

The ftoicks held a fatality, and a fixed unalterable courfe 
of events ; but then they held alfo, that they fell out by a nc- 
ceflity emergent from and inherent in the things thcmfelves, 
which God himfclf could not alter. South's Sermons. 

4. Sudden ; unexpectedly cafual. 

All the lords declared, that, upon any emergent occafion, 
they would mount their fervants upon the.r horles. Clarendon. 
F.'MEkODS. \n.f. [corrupted by ignorant pronunciation from 
L'meroids. J hemorrhoids , ] Painful fwcllings of 

the hemorrhoidal veins ; piles. 

He deftroyed them, and fmote them with emerods. 1 Sa. v. 
Eme'rsion. n.f. [from emerge.] The time when a ftar, having 
been obfeured by its too near approach to the fun, appearsi 
again. 

The time was in the heliacal emerfion, when it becomes at 
greateft diftance from the fun. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iv. 
E'mery. n.f. [fmyris, Latin; eftneril, French.] 

Emery is an iron ore, confiderably rich. It is ufually of a 
dufky brownifh red on the furface ; but, when broken, of a 
fine bright iron grey, but not without fomc tinge of rednefs, 
and is fpangled all over with Alining fpecks. It is alfo fome- 
times very red, and then contains veins of gold. It is found 
in the ifland of Guernfey, in Tufcany, and many parts of 
Gcrntany. It has a near relation to the magnet. Emery has 
been recommended by the ancients as an abftcrgcnt, but it 
muft be ufed with great caution. It is prepared by grinding 
in mills; and the lapidaries cut the ordinary gems on their 
wheels by fprinkling the wetted powder over them ; but it 
will not cut diamonds. It is ufeful in cleaning and polifhing 
fteel. Hill's Mat. Med. 

EME'TICAL. \adj. [<f«V] Having the quality of provoking 
> EME TICK. > vomits. 

Various arc the temperaments and operations of herbs ; 
VoL. I. 
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Brown. 

what is 


fome purgative, fome emetick, and fome fudorifick. Hale- 
Eme'tically . adv. [from emetical.] In fuch a manner as to 

provoke to vomit. . ... , 

It has been complained of. that preparations of filvcr have 
produced violent vomits ; whereas we have not obferved duly 
refined fiiver to work emetic ally, even in women and girls. Boyle. 
EmicaTion. n.f. [ cmicatio , Latin.] Sparkling; flying oft in 
fmall particles, as fprightly liquors. 

Iron, in aqua fortis, will fall into ebullition with noife and 
emication, as alfo a crai's and fumid exhalation. _ 

Emi'ctiON. n. J. [from einiLlum, Latin.] Lr.ne; 

voided by the urinary paflages. 

Gravel and ftonc grind away the flefh, and effufc the 
blood apparent in a fanguine emtilion Harvey on Cmfumptions. 
To IMMIGRATE. V. >;~ [emigro, Latin.] To remove from 

one place to another. ..... 

Emigration, n.f. [from emigrate.] Change of habitation ; 

removal from one place to another. > . 

We find the originals of many kingdoms either by victories, 
or bv emigrati us, or inteftine commotions. Hale. 

IMMINENCE, l j r cm } nef ,/ ia Latin.] 

Eminency. ) J L 

1. Loftincfs ; height. 

2. Sua mit; higheft part. 

Mountains abound with different vegetables, every ver- 
tex or e/nr;- r.cy affording new kinds. Ray on the Creation. 

3. A part rii'ng above the reft. 

T hey muft be fmooth, almoft imperceptible to the touch, 
and without either eminence or cavities. Drydcn s Dufrefnoy. 

4. A place where one is expofed to general notice. 

A fatyr or libel on 011c of the common ftamp, never meets 
with that reception 4 s what is aimed at a perfon whofe merit 
places him upon an eminence , and gives him a more confpi- 
cuous figure. Addi fords Spectator, N°. 256. 

5. Exaltation; confpicuoufnefs ; ftate of being expofed to view ; 
reputation ; celebrity ; fame ; preferment ; greatnefs. 

You’ve too a woman’s heart, which ever yet 
Affefted eminen . e, wealth, fovercignty. Shakcf. Henry VIII. 
Alteration - are attributed to the puwerfullcft under princes, 
where the eminency of one obfeureth the reft. fVotton. 

lie deferv’d no fuch return 
From me, whom he created what i was. 

In that bright eminence ; and with his good 
Upbraided none. Milton s Paradife Lof, l. iv. /. 44. 

Where men cannot arrive to any eminency of eftate, yet 
religion makes a compenfation, by teaching content. Til ot fort. 

Thefe two were men of eminency , of learning as well as 
piety. Stillingfcet’ s Dcf. of Difc. on Rom. Idol. 

6. Supreme degree. 

Whatever pure thou in the body enjoy’ft. 

And pure thou wert created, we enjoy 
In eminence. Milton's Paradfe Lof, b. viii. /. 624, 

Notice ; diftindlion. 

Let your remembrance ftill apply to Banquo ; 

Prcfent him eminence both with eye and tongue. Shak.Macb. 

8. A title given to cardinals. 

E'MINEN 1 \ adj. [cminens, Latin.] 

1 . High; lofty. 

Thou haft built unto thee an eminent place. Ezck. xvi. 24: 
Dignified ; exalted. 
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2. 


Rome for your fake fliall pufli her conqucfts on. 
And bring new titles home from nations won. 

Dry den's Juv? Sat. 




To dignify fo eminent a fon. 

3. Confpicuous ; remarkable. 

Satan, in gefture proudly eminent , 

Stood like a tow’r. Milton. 

She is eminent for a fincere piety in the praiStice of religion. 

Addifon’s Freeholder , N°. 21. 
E'minently. adv. [from eminent.] 

1. Confpicuoufly ; in a manner that attracts obfervation. 

Thy love, which clfc 

So eminently never had been known. Milton's Parad. Lcf. 

Lady, that in the prime of earlieft youth. 

Wifely has Ihun’d the broad way and the green. 

And with thofc few art eminently fecn, 

That labour up the hill of heav’nly truth. Milton. 

Such as thou haft folemnly elected. 

With gifts and graces eminently adorn’d, 

To fome great work. Milton’s Agonifes, /. 6; 8. 

2. In a high degree. 

All men are equal in their judgment of what is eminently 
heft. Dryden. 

That fimplicity, without which no human performance can 
arrive to perfection, is no where more eminently ufeful than in 

T -, thlS ’ . . Swift. 

E'missary. n.f. [eni'Jfarius, Latin.] 

1. One fentout on private meffages ; a fpy ; a fecrct agent. 

Clifford, now become the ftate informer, was an emiffary 
and fpy of the king’s, and he fled over into Flanders with 
his confent and privity. Bacon's Henry VIL 

You Ihall neither eat nor fleep. 

No, nor forth your window peep, 

7 Z 
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With your ttmjfary eye. 

To fetch in the forms go by. Ben. Johnfon's Underwoods. 
The Jefuits fend over emiffaries, with inftruClions to per- 
fonatc themfelves members of the feveral feCts amongft us. Swift. 

2. One that emits or fends out. A technical fenfe. 

Wherever there are emiffaries , there are abforbent vtflels in 
thefkin ; and, by the abforbent veflels, mercury will pafs into 
the blood. Arbutlmat on Aliments. 

Emission, n.f. [emijjio, Latin.] The a£t of fending out ; 
vent. 

Tickling caufeth laughter : the caufc may be the tmiffum of 
the fpirits, and fo of the breath by a flight from titillation. Bac. 

Though it might reftrain their difpcrfion, it could not their 
populofity, which ncccflarily requireth tranfmigration and 
emiffon of colonics. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. i. c. 6. 

AffeCtion, in the {late of innocence, was happily pitched 
upon its right objcCt ; it flamed up in dircCt fervours of devo- 
tion to God, and in collateral emiffums of charity to its 
neighbour. South’s Sermons. 

Cover them with glafles; but upon all warm and benign 
tmjftons of the fun, and fweet fhowers, give them air. Evelyn. 
To EMi'T. v. a. [ emitto , Latin.] 

1 . To fend forth ; to let go ; to give vent to. 

Thefe baths continually emit a manifeft and very fcnfible 
heat ; nay, fome of them have been obferved, at fome times, 
to fend forth an aClual and vifible flame Woodward’s N. Hijl. 

The foil, being fruitful and rich, emits fleams, confiding of 
volatile and active parts. Arbuthnot on Air. 

2. To let fly ; to dart. 

Pay facred rev’rence to Apollo’s fong, 

I eft, wrathful, the far-fhooting god emit 

His fatal arrows. Prior. 

3. To ilTue out juridically. 

That a citation be valid, it ought to be decreed and emitted 
by the judge’s authority, and at the inftance of the party. 

Ayliffie’s Parcrgon. 

Emme'nagocues. n.f. [iVfotvia and <*?*•.] Medicines that 
promote the courfes ; and thefe do this, cither by giving a 
greater force to the blood in its circulation, whereby its mo- 
mentum againft the veflels is incrcafed ; or by making it thin- 
ner, whereby it will more eafilv pafs through any outlets. Quin. 
Emmenagogues are fuch as produce a plethora, or fulnefs of the 
veflels, confequently fuch as ftrengthen the organs of digeftion, 
fo as to make good blood. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

E'mmet. n.f. [xmerre, Saxon.] An ant; a pifmire. 

When cedars to the ground fall down by the weight of 
an emmet y 

Or when a rich ruby’s jufl price be the worth of a walnut. 

Sidney , b. i. 

To Emme'w. v. a. [from mew ] To mew or coop up. 

This outward fainted deputy, 

YVhofe fettled vifage and delib’rate word, 

Nips youth i’ th’ head, and follies doth emmew , 

As faulcon d- th the fowl, is yet a devil. Sh. MeaJ. for Meaf. 
To Emmo've. v. a. [emmouvur, French.] To excite ; toroufc; 
to put into emotion. 

One day, when him high courage did emniove , 

He pricked forth. Fairy Queen, b. ii c. \. flan. 50. 

Em li.I'NT. adj. [emolltms, Latin.] Softe ning ; fuppling. 
Barley is emollient , moiftening, and expectorating Arbuthn. 
Diurcticks arc dccoClions, emulfions, and oils of emollient 
vegetables, fo far as they relax the urinary paflages : fuch as 
relax ow'ht to be tried before fuch as ftimulate. Arbuthnot. 
Emo’llients. n.f Such things as flicath and foften the 
afperities of the humours, and relax and fupple the folids at 
the fame time Quincy. 

Emollients ought to be taken in open air, to hinder them 
from perfpi ring, and on empty Aomachs. Arbuthnot. 

•Emolli'tion. n.f [emolniio, Latin.] I he act of foftening. 
Laflitude is remedied by bathing, or anointing with oil and 
warm water : the caufe is, for that all laflitude is a kind of 
C >ntufion and compreflion of the parts, and bathing^ and 
anointing give a relaxation or emollition. Barn. 

Powerful menftruums are made for its emollition , whereby 
it may receive the tmChire of minerals. Brown’s Vulgar Err. 
Emolument, n.f [ emolumentum , Latin.] Profit; advan- 

" Let them confult how politick they were, for a temporal 
emolument to throw away eternity. South’s Sermons. 

Nothing gives greater fatisfadlion than the fenfe of having 
difpatched a great deal of bufinefs to publick emolument. Tathr. 
Emo'NGST. prep, [fo written by Sfenfer.] Among. 

The merry birds of every fort, 

Chauntcd aloud their chearful harmony ; 

And made emongjl themfelves a fweet contort, 

That quick’ncd the dull fp’rit with mufical comfort, h. 
Smo'tion. n.f [emotion, French] Difturbance of mind; 
vehemence of paflion, or plealing or painfuh 

I will appeal to any man, who has read this poet, wnet cr 
he finds not the natural emotion of the fame paflion in himfelf, 
which the poet deferibes in his feigned perfons ? Drydcn. 


ratio. 


Thofe rocks and oaks that fuch emotion felt. 

Were rural maids whom Orpheus taught to melt. G> 
i o Empa le , v. a. [empalcr, French.] 

1 . To fence with a pale. 

How happy’s he, which hath due place alflon’d 
T’ his beaits, and difaforellc-d his mind ? 

Empal’d himfelf to keep them out, not in ; 

Can low, and dares truft corn, where they have been. Di r 

2. To fortify. 

All that dwell near enemies empale villages, to fave thee 
felves from furprize. “ Raleigh’s kjW 

TheEnglilh empaled themfelves with their pikes, and there- * 


Hayward. 


take/ pan. 


with bare off their enemies. 

3. Toinclofe; {hut in. 

Keep yourfelvos in breath. 

And when 1 have the bloody HeCtor found, 

E/upaU him with your weapons round about. 

They have empal'd within a zodiack 
The free-born fun, and keep twelve liens awake 
To watch his fteps ; the Goat and Crab controul 
And fright him back. Bonne. 

Thank my charms, 

I now empale her in my arms. CleavdauJ. 

Impenetrable, empal'd with circling fire, 

Yet unconfum’d. Milton's Puradife Lojl , b. ii. /. 64 j. 

4. To put to death by fpittingon a flake fixed upright. 

Who can bear this, refolvc to be empal'd ? 

His Ikin Head off, and roafted yet alive? Southern’s OrsmsL 
Let them each be broken on the rack ; 

Then, with what life remains, empal’d, and left 
To writhe at leifure round the bloody flake. Arldif Cats. 
Nay, I don’t believe they will be contented with hanging; 
they talk of empaling, or breaking on the wheel. Arbuthnst. 

EMPA'NNEL. n.f. [from panne, French.] The writing or 
entering the names of a jury into a parchment ichedulc, or 
roll of paper, by the {her iff, which he has fummoned to ap. 
pear for the performance of fuch publick fervice as juries are 
employed in. Count 

Who can expeCt any more upright verdict* from fuch 
packed, fuch corrupt juries ? Why may we not be allowed to 
make exceptions againft this fo incompetent empaimel ? 

Decay of Cbrijlian Piet;,. 

To Empa'nnel. v. a. [from the noun.] 'Fo fummon to ferve 
on a jury. A law term. 

I (hall not need to empatmel a jury cither of moralifts or 
divines, every man’s own bread fufficiently inducting him. 

Government of the Tongue, /. 8. 

Empa'rlance. n.f. [from parler, b rcnch.] It fignifieth, in 
common law, a defirc or petition in court of a day to paufe 
what is befl to do ; and it is fometimes ufed for the conferenc* 
of a jury in the caufe committed to them. Ctu.il. 

Empa'sm. n.f [ iftwacrw. ] A powder to corrcCt the lad 

feent of the body. . 

To Empa'ssion. v. a. [from ptjfon.} To move with paflion; 
to affeCt ftrongly ; to throw off from equanimity. 

Unto my eyes ftrange fliows prefented were, 

Picturing that which I in mind umbrae d, 

That yet thofe fights empaffon me full near. Spatjer. 

ho, Handing, ‘moving, or to height upgrown, 

The tempter, all emf ajjicnd, thus began. M It. Par. LoJ.. 

To Empe'ople. v. a. (from people] To form into a people 
or community. 

He wonder’d much, and ’gan enquire 
What {lately building durft fo high extend 
Her lofty towers unto the Harry fpherc, « 

And what unknown nation there empeopled were. y<’ u ' 

E'MPERESS. n.f. [from emperour, now written cniprtji.] 

1. A woman invefted with imperial power. 

Lone, long, may you on earth out - emferef K>g* . 
E’re you in heaven a glorious angel Hand. 

2. The queen of an emperour. 

Lavinia will I make my emperefs, 

Rome’s royal miftrefs, miftrefs of my heart. Sh. 7 . A ^ 

EMPEROUR' n.f [empereur, French; imptratcr. La ^ 
monarch of title and dignity fupenour to a king . as, 
perour of Germany. 

Charles the emperour. 

Under pretence to fee the queen his aunt, [L 

Makes violation. . «■'!*•«’' 1 tapim 

E'mpery. n. f. [empire, French ; mpeyum , Lain J 
fovereton command. A word out of ule. 

° A lady 

So fair, and faften’d to an emp ty, CsmlS-t- 

Would make the great’ll king double. Shaof, • 

Take on you the charge 
And kinelv government of this your Ian , 

Not as protector, Howard, fubflitute, 

But as fucceffively from blood to blood, R tf. 

Your right of birch, your empery, u pon a 

E'MPHASJS. «. f [l^oun t.J A remarkable f or pf0 . 


>JO. n. /. | J /r\ J U, T 

word or fentence ; particular force in.p.c - / 

nunciation. 


OE 
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Oh, that brave Ctefar ! 

—Be choak’d with fuch another emphafs. Sh. Ant. and Cltop. 
Emphajts not fo mUeh regards the time as a certain gran- 
deur, whereby fome letter, fyllablc, word, or fentence is ren- 
dered more remarkable than the reft, by a more vigorous pro- 
nunciation, and a longer Hay upon it. Holder’s Elcm. of Speech. 

Thefe queftions have force and emphajis, if they he undcr- 
ftood of the antediluvian earth. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
EMPHA'TICAL. I , r.^ aW J 
Empha'tick. j j L J 
j. Forcible; Hrong; ftriking. 

Where he endeavours to difluade from carnivorous appe- 
tites, how emphatical is his reafoning ! Garth’s Pref. to Ovid. 

In proper and emphatick terms thou didft paint the blazing 
comet’s fiery tail. Arbuthnot' s Hijiory of John Bull. 

2. Striking the fight. 

It is commonly granted, that emphatical colours are light 
itfelf, modified by refractions. Boyle on Colours. 

3. Appearing ; feeming not real. 

Emphatically, adv. [from emphatical .] 
j. Strongly; forcibly; in a ftriking manner. 

How emphatically and divinely docs every word proclaim 
the truth that I have been fpcaking of! South’s Sermons. 

2 . According to appearance. 

What is delivered of the incurvity of dolphins, muft be 
' taken emphatically, not really, but in appearance, when they 
leap above water, and fuddenly fhoot down again. Brovjn. 
Emphy se'matous. adj. [from i/tpum/ta.] Bloated; pulled 
up ; fwollen. 

The ftgns of a gangrene are thefe : the inflammation lofes 
its rednefs, and becomes dufkilh and livid ; the tenfenefs of 
the Ikin goes off, and feels to the toucli flabby or emphyfema- 
tous ; and velications, filled with ichor of different colours, 
fpread all over it. Sharp’s Surgery. 

To Empif/RCE. v. a. [from pierce.] To pierce into ; to enter 
into by violent appulfe. 

The weapon bright. 

Taking advantage of his open jaw. 

Ran through his mouth with fo importune might. 

That deep empicrc’d his darkfomc hollow maw. Fat. Qtieen. 
Empi'ght. part. [To pight, or pitch. See Fitch.] Set; 
pitched ; put in a pofturc. 

But he was wary, and ere it empight 
In the meant mark, advanc’d his fhield atween. Fat. Queen. 
E'MPIRE. n.f. [empire, French ; impertum, Latin.] 

1. Imperial power ; fupreme dominion ; fovcrcign command. 

Aflert, ye fair ones, who in judgment fit. 

Your ancient empire over love and wit. Rowe. 

2 . The region over which dominion is extended. 

A nation extended over vaft trads of land, and numbers 
of people, arrives in time at the ancient name of kingdom, 
or modern of empire. Tenlp/e. 

Sextus Pompcius 

Hath given the dare to Caefar, and commands 

The empire of the fea. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

3. Command over any thing. 

E'tVlPIRIC. n.f. [IfMOMfix'.f.J A trier or experimenter; fuch 

perfons as have no true education in, or knowledge of phy- 
ftcal pfadice, hut venture upon hearfav and Obfcrvation 
only. Quincy. 

'Flic name of Hippocrates was more cffcClual to perfuade 
fuch men as Galen, than to move a filly empirick. Hooker. 

That every plant might receive a name, according unto 
the difeafes it cureth, was the wilh of Paracelfus ; a way 
more likely to multiply empiricks than herbalilts. Brown. 

Such an averfion and contempt for all manner of innova- 
tors, as phyficians are apt to have for empiricks, or lawyers 
for pettifoggers. Swift. 

Empi'rical. ) .. r , . , 

E'mpirick. S ad )' [ from ‘he noun.] 

1. Verfcd in experiments. 

By fire 

Of footy coal, the empirick alchymift 
Can turn, or holds it poflible to turn. 

Metals of droflieft ore to perfect gold. Milton's Parad. Lojl. 

2. Known only by experience; praflifed only by rote, without 
rational grounds. 

The moll fovcrcign prefeription in Galen is hut empirick 
to this preservative. Shakefpeare’s Corioianus. 

In extremes, bold counfels are the bell; 

Like empirick remedies, they laft are try’d. 

And by th’ event condemn’d or juftify’d. Dry den’s Aurengz. 
Empirically, adv. [from empirical.] 

1. Experimentally; according to experience. 

We fhall empiricallu and fcnfibly deduct the caufes of black- 
nefs from originals, by which we generally obferve things 
denigrated. Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. vi. c. 12. 

2. Without rational grounds ; charlatanically ; in the manner 
of quacks. 

Empiricism, k f [from empirick . ] Dependence on expe- 
rience without knowledge or art ; quackery'. 
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EMPLA'STER. n.f This word is now always 

pronounced, and generally written plajier .] An application 
to a fore of an oleaginous or vifcOus fubftance, fpread upori 
cloth. See PlasteR. 

All emp/aflers, applied to the breads, ought to have a hole 
for the nipples. II ifeman s Surgery. 

To Empla'ster. v. a. [from the noun.] To cover with a 
plaftcr. 

They muft be cut out to the quick, and die fores emplajlered 
with tar. Mortimer's Art of Hufbandry. 

Empla'stiCK. adj. [iWte'r ator.] Vifcous; glutinous; fit to 
be applied as a plafter. 

Refill, by its emplafli.k quality, mixed with oil of rofes, 
perfects the conception. Wife man’s Surgery. 

Enip/ajlick applications arc not fufficicnt to defend a wound 
from the air. Arbuthnot on Air. 

To Emple'ad. v. a. [from plead.'] To indi£t; to prefer a 
charge againft ; to accufe. 

'Fo terrify and torture them to their minds, and wind their 
necks more furely under their arm, their tyrannous mailers 
did often emplcad arrell, call them into prifon, and thereby 
confume them to worl’e than nothing. Hayward. 

Antiquity thought thunder the immediate voice of Jupiter, 
and cmplcacled them of impiety that referred it to natural 
caufalties. Glanv. Seepf. e. 14. 

Since none the living villains dare emplcad. 

Arraign them in the perfons of the dead. Dryden’s Juvenal. 

To E.VJPLO'Y. v. a. [emphier, French.] 

1. 1 o bufy ; to keep at work ; to exercife. 

. For thrice, at lcaft, in compafs of the year, 

Thy vineyard muft employ the durdy fleer 
'Fo turn the glebe. Dryden’s Virgil’s Georg, b. ii. /. 551. 
Their principal learning was applied to the courfe of the 
ftars, and the reft was employed in difplaying the brave ex- 
ploits of their princes. Temple. 

Our reafon is often puzzled, bccaufe of the imperfection 
of the ideas it is employed about. L r cke. 

1 lie proper bufinefs of the underftanding is not that which 
men always employ it to. Locke. 

Labour in the beginning gave a right of property, when- 
ever any one was plcafed to employ it upon what was com- 
mon. Locke. 

The cat became a blulhing maid ; 

And, on the happy change, the boy 
Employ’d hii wonder and his joy. Prior. 

This is a day in which the thoughts of our countrymen 
ought to be employed on ferious fubjects. Addijbn’s Freeholder. 

2 . 'Fo ufe as an inftrument. 

The cleanly cheefe-prefs {he could never turn. 

Her aukward lift did ne’er employ the churn. Gay’s Pajlorals. 

3. To ufe as means. 

Fhe money was employed to the making of gallics. 2 Mae. 

Peace is not freed from labour, but from noife; 

And war more force, but not more pains employs. Dryden. 

4. To ufe as materials. 

I he labour of thofe who felled and framed the timber em- 
ployed about the plough, mull be charged on labour. Locke. 

5. I o commiflion ; to intruil with the management of any 
affairs. 

Jonathan and Jabaziah were employed about this matter. 

Etora, x. 15. 

Jefus Chrift is furniflied with fuperior powers to the angels, 
becaufe he is employed in fuperiour works, and appointed to be 
the fovcrcign Lord of all the vifible and invifible worlds. IVatts. 

6. To fill up with bufinefs. 

'Fo ftudy nature will thy time employ ; 

Knowledge and innocence are perfect joy. Dryden. 

7. To pafs or fpend in bufinefs. 

Why, whilfl we llruggle in this vale beneath. 

With want and forrow, with difeafe and death. 

Do they more blefs’d perpetual life employ 

In fongs of pleafure, and in fcencs of joy ? Prior. 

Emplo'v. n f. [from the verb.] 

1. Bufinefs; object of induftry. 

Prefent to grafp, and future ftill to find, 

7 he whole employ of body and of mind. Pope's Eff. on Alan. 

2 . , Publick office. 

Left animofities ftiould obftrua the courfe of juftice, if 
one of their own number had the diftribution of it, they have 
always a foreigner for this employ. Addifon's Rema’ks on Italy. 

1 he honours and the burdens of great pofts and employs 
were joined together. Atterbury’s Sa '? nons % 

Lmplo'vable. adj. [from employ .] Capable to be ufed; pro- 
per for ufe. 

The objections made againft the doCtrine of the chymifts, 
feem employable againft this hypothefis. Boyle's Secpt. chym. 

Emplo'v er. n.f [from employ.] One that ufes or caufes to 
be ufed. 

That man drives a great trade, and is owner or etn- loser of 
much {hipping, and continues and increafes in trade and 
ipping. Child’s Dijcsurjes on 'Trade. 

Employment- 




Employment, n.f. [from employ.'] 
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1. Bufinefs; object of indudry ; objeifl of labour. 

2 . Bufinefs; the date of being employed. 

3. Office ; pod of bufinefs. 

If any flation, any employment upon earth be honourable, 
their’s was. At ter bury’ s Sermons. 

Leaders on each fide, inflead of intending the publick weal, 
have their hearts wholly fet upon ways and means to get or to 
keep employments. Swift. 

Bufinefs intruded. 

Call not your docks for me ; I fervc the king, 

On whofe employment I was fent to you. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

To Empo'ison. v. a. [ empoiflnner , French.] 

1. To dcdroy by poifon ; to dcdroy by venomous food or drugs; 
to poifon. 

Leaving no means unattempted of dedroying his foil, among 
others employing that wicked fervant of his, who undertook 
to empoifon him. Sidney , b. ii. 

Mufhrooms caufe the incubus, or the mare in the domach, 
and therefore the furfcit of them may fuffocate and empoifon. 

Bacon's Natural Hijlory, N°. 546. 

2 . To taint with poifon j to envenom. This is the more ufual 
fenfe. 

Empo'isoner. n.f. [empoifonneur, French.] One who dedroys 
another by poifon. 

He is vehemently fufpectcd to have been the empoifoner of 
his wife, thereby to make vacant his bed. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Empo'isonment. n.f. [empoifonnement, French.] The prac- 
tife of dedroying by poifon. 

It were dangerous for fecret empoifonments. Bacon’s N. Hif, 

Empore'tick. adj. [ i/wcfm-ucof. ] That which is ufed at 
markets, or in merchandize. 

Emporium, n.f. [juacl^x.,.] A place of mcrchandife; a mart; 
a town of trade ; a commercial city. 

And while this fam’d emporium we prepare, 

The Britifh ocean fhali fuch triumphs boad, 

That thofe who now difdain our trade to fhare. 

Shall rob like pyrates on our wealthy coad. Dryden. 

I take the profperous edate of this great emporium to be 
owing to thofe indances of charity. Atter bury s Sermons. 

To EMPO'VERISH. v. a. [ pauvre , French.] 

I. To make poor ; to depauperate; to reduce to indigence. 

Since they might talk better as they lay together, they em- 
poverijhed their cloaths to enrich their bed, which, for that 
night, might well fcorn the ftirine of Venus. Sidney , b. ii. 

Your’s founds aloud, and tells us you excel 

No lefs in courage than in finging well ; 

While, unconcern’d, you let your country know. 

They have tmpoverfh'd themfelves, not you. Waller. 

For fenfe of honour, if it empoverijhcth a man, it is, in his 
edeem, neither honour nor fenfe. South’s Sermons. 

Frclh rofes bring 

To flrow my bed, ’till the empoverijh’d Spring 

Confefs her want. Prior. 

Toleffen fertility. 

verisher. n.f [from empoverijh.] 

1 . One that makes others poor. 

2. That which impairs fertility. 

They dedroy the weeds, and fit the land for after-crops, 
being an improver, and not an empoverijber of land. Mortimer. 

Empo'verish WENT. n.f. [from empoverijh.] Diminution; 
caufe of poverty ; wade. 

Being paid as it is, now fome, and then fome, it is no 
great burden unto her, nor any great empoverijhment to her 
co ff crs . Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

All appeals for judice, or appellations for favour or prefer- 
ment to another country, arc fo many grievous empoverijh- 
ments. Swift's View of Ireland. 

To Empo'wer. v. a. [from power.] 

i. To authorife; to commiffion; to give power or authority to 
anypurpofe. 

You are empowered , when you plcafe, to give the final deci- 
fion of wit. Dryden’ s Juv. Dedication. 

The government fhali be empowered to grant commiffions 
to all Proteflants whatfoever. Swift on the Sacram. Iejl. 

To give natural force ; to enable. 

Docs not the fame power that enables them to heal, em- 
power them to dcdroy ? Baker's Reflexions on Learning. 

E'mpress. n.f. [contracted from emperefs, which is retained 
hnfon] 

queen of an emperour. 

Let your nimble feet 

Tread fubtile circles, that may always meet 
In point to him ; and figures, to exprefs 
The grace of him, and his great emperefs. Ben. Johnfon. 
A female inveded with imperial dignity ; a female foVereign. 
Emprefs of this fair world, refplendcnt Eve ! Milton. 
Yet, London, emprefs of the northern clime, 

By an high fate thou greatly didd expire. ^ Dryden. 

Wifdom, thou fay’d, from hcav’n receiv’d her birth ; 
Her beams tranfmiued to the fubjeCt earth : 
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Yet this great emprefs of the human foul. 
Does only with imagin’d power controul, 
If redlcfs paflion, by rebellious fway. 
Compels the weak ufurper to obey. 


Attempt of danger; 


rftr. 

un- 


Shakefp. Henry IV. 


E.v.PRI'se. n.f. [ etnprife , French.] 
dertakmg of hazard; enterprife. 

Noble minds, of yore, allied were 
_ In brave purfuit of chivalrous emprife. Fairy jhettn, b \ 
A double conqued mud you make, ’ ’ 

If you atchieve renown by this emprife. Fairfax , l jj 

Fierce faces threat’ning wars; ’ 
Giants of mighty bone, and bold emprije. Milt. Par. LoH 

Thus, ’till the fun had travcll’d half the Ikies, 
Ambufh’d we lie, and wait the bold emprife. Pope's Odf„ 

E'mptjer. n.f. [from empty.] One that empties; one that 
makes any place void by taking away what it contained. 

The emptiers have emptied them out, and marred their 
vineyards. Hah. ii. 2t ’ 

E'mptiness. n f [from empty.] 

1. Abfcnce of plenitude; inanity. 

Where cities dood. 

Well fenc’d, and numerous, delolation reigns, 

And emptinefs ■, difmay’d, unfed, unhous’d, 

The widow and the orphan droll. Phillip!. 

2 . The date of being empty. 

His coffers found 
With hollow poverty and emptinefs. 

3. Avoidfpace; vacuity; vacuum. 

Nor could another in your room have been, . 

Except an emptinefs had come between. Dryden. 

The ordinary air in which we live and refpire, is of fo 
thin a compofition, that fixteen thoufand one hundred and 
forty-nine parts of its dimenfions are mere emptinefs and no- 
thing ; and the remaining one only, material and real fub» 
dance. Bentley’s Sermons. 

4. Want of fubdance or folidity. 

’Tis this which caufes the graces and the loves to take up 
their habitations in the hardefl marble, and to fubfift in the 
emptinefs of light and fhadow. Dryden’ s Dufrefr,oy y Prtf 

5. Unfatisfadlorinefs ; inability to fill up the de-fires. 

O frail edate of human things. 

Now to our cod your emptinefs we know. Dryden. 

Form the judgment about the worth or emptinefs of things 
here, according as they are or are not of ufe, in relation to 
what is to come after. Atterbury's Sermons. 

6. Vacuity of head ; want of knowledge; 

Eternal lmiles his emptinefs betray, 

As fhallow dreams run dimpling all the way. Pope's Epijl. 

E'mption. n.f. [ emptio , Latin.] The adt of purchafing; a 
purchafe. 

There is a difpute among the lawyers, whether Glaucushis 
exchanging his golden armour with the brazen one of Ty- 
dides, was emption or commutation, Arbuthnst on Coins. 

E'MPTY. adj. [aenraj, Saxon.] 

X. Void; having nothing in it ; not full. 

I did never know fo full a voice iffuc from fo empty a heart; 
but the faying is true, the empty veflel makes the greateft 
Pound. Shakefpeare’s henry V. 

The pit was empty, there was no water in it., Gen. xxxvn. 
If you have two veiled to fill, and you empty one to fill the 
other, you gain nothing by that ; there dill remains one veflel 
cmpty . Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

2 . Devoid ; unfurnifhed. 

Art thou thus boldened, man, by .thy diflrefs; 

Or elfe a rude delpifer of good manners, . 

That in civility thou feem’d fo empty ? Shak. As you a*c it. 
Mr. Boyle has fhewed, that air may be rarified above ten 

thoufand times- in veffels of glafs; and the heavens are much 

emptier of air than any vacuum wc can make below. A ewW. 

3. Unfatisfadtory; unable to fill the mind or defires. 

4. Without any thing to carry ; unburthened ; unfrcighted. 

He alleges that the fatyrs carried platters f “ 1! of tfU ‘ t 
their hands ; but if they had been empty handed, had 
ever the larger fatyrs ? Dryden’ s Juvenal, t ic 

Yet all the little that I got, I fpent ; p „ 

And dill return’d as empty as I went. Dryden s tr* h 

5. Vacant of head; ignorant; unflalful; unfumifl»e 

terials for thought. , n j 

How comes it that fo many worthy and wife men «P» 
upon fo many unworthy and empty headed fools . 


kVOtUlY «utu tfityij 'Q’np 

His anfwer is a handfome way of expof.ng an empty, mi King, 
the wit lively, the fctyr courtly an 

Felton on the Clop 01. 

C. Without fubdance ; without folidity ; vain, 


pretending pedant; 
fevere. 


The god ‘of deep there hides his hea^r head, ^ 
And empty dreams on ev’ry leaf are Ipread. ) 


To E'mpty. v. a. [from the adjedhve.J *? '* • 
exhaud; to deprive of that which was contain© 

Boundlefs intemperance. 

In nature is a tyranny: it hath been 
Th’ untimely emptying of the happy 
And fall of many king*. A ri« 


The 
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The emptiers have emptied them out, and marred tkirvine- 

hr s n hc h ep‘arc often blind by fulnefs of blood I: cut their tails, 
£L them of their blood. Mortimer s Husbandry- 

Thc Fuxine Tea is conveniently fituated for trade, by 
/-nm muni cat ion it has both with Afia and Europe, and the 
orc-t navigable rivers that empty themfelves into it. Aibuttmo. 
ToEmpu'rple. r. [from purple.] To make of a purple 

colour; to difcolour with purple. . . , 

Now in loofe garlands, thick throw'll od, the bri D 

Pavement, that like a fea of jafper fhone, r , n 

Empurpled with cclcdial rofes foil’d. Milton s Paradfe Lofl. 
The deep, 

FniPiirpl'd ran, with gudiing gore didain’d. Philips. 

To EmS^. v. a. [from pLle.] To perplex ; to put to 

^ ^ -"hath empuzzled the enquiries of others to apprehend, and 
er forced them unto drange conceptions to make out. hr own. 
v ‘ a. n.f. R utiirput.] A collection of purulent matter 
in my part whatfoever; generally ufed to fignify that in the 
cavitv of the bread only, and which fometimes happens upon 
tlK opening of abfc-efll-s, or ulcerations of the lungs, of mem- 
branes incloling the bread. .'fancy. 

An eo Pycn.a, or a collision of purulent matter ... the 
bread if not fuddcnly cured, doth undoubtedly impel the 
natien’t into a phthifical confumptioh Harvey on Cmfumptions. 

F There is likewile a confamption from ms empyema, alter an 
inflammation of the lungs; which may be known from a 
weight upon the diaphragm, oppreffion of the lungs, a diffi- 
culty of breathing, and inability to he on one fide, which is 
that which is found. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Empy'REAI.. ad-. [ -.^O-] Formed of the element of fire; 
refined beyond aerial ; pertaining to the highed and purtd 
region of heaven. [Tided accents it on the penult.] 

“ Mow went forth the morn. 

Such as in highed hcav’n, array’d in gold . 

Empyreal. Milton’s Paradfe Loft, b. vi. I. 13. 

Go, foar with Plato to th’ empycal fpherc, 

To the fird good, fird pcrfedl, and rird fair. Pope. 

But empyreal forms, howe’er in fight 
Gall’d and difoember’d, calily unite. Ttckell. 

Empire' an. n.f [i,^,.] The highed heaven where the 
pure element of fire is fuppofed to fubiid. 

1 Almighty Father from above. 

From the pure empyrean, where he fits _ 

Hi-li thron'd above all height, bent down Ins eye. Milton. 
Under his burning wheel 

The fled fad empyrean fiiook throughout, _ 

All but the throne itfelf of God. Milton’s Paradfe Lofl. 
The empyrean rung 

With hallelujahs. Miltons Paradfe Lofl, b. vii. 1 . 633. 
F.'mpyreUM. } n.f. [IfMwifit'j**.] The burning to of any mat- 
EmpyRe'uma. f ter in boiling or didillation, which gives 
a particular offenfive fmcll. Quincy. 

It is fo far from admitting an empyreum, that it burns clear 
awav without leaving any cinders, or adud about it. Harvey. 

The hopes of an elixir infcnfibly evaporate, and vanilh 
to air, or leave in the recipient a foul empyreuma. Dec. of Piety. 
Empyreuma'tical. adj. [from empyreuma.] Having the 
fmell or tadc of burnt fubdances. 

Many empyreumatical oils, diddled by drong fires in retorts, 
may be brought to emulate edential oils drawn in limbicks. 

Boyle's Hijlory of Firmnefs. 

Empyro'sis. n f [ 'j-a-jfa. ] Conflagration ; general fire. 
The former opinion that held thefe cataclyfms and empyrfes 
univerfal, was fuch as held that it put a total confummation 
unto thing? in this lower world, cfpecially that of confla- 
gration. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

To E'MULATE. V a. [mmulor, Latin.] 

1. To rival; to propofe as one to be equalled or excelled. 

2. To imitate with hope of equality, or fuperiour excellence. 

I would have 

Him emulate you : ’tis no fhamc to follow 

J T> C* 


The better precedent. 


Ben. Johnfon’ s Catiline. 


Thofe lair ideas to my aid I’ll call, 

And emu ‘ate my great original. Dryden’ s Aurengzebe. 

What though no weeping loves thy allies grace. 

Nor polifh’d marble emulate thy face. Pope. 

To be equal to ; to rife to equality with 

I fee how thy eye would emulate the diamond. Shaiefp. 
We fee no new-built palaces afpirc, 

No kitchens emulate the vedal fire. Pope’s Sat. of Donne. 

. To imitate; to copy ; to relemble. 

1 $ is likewife attended with a delirium, fury, and an invo- 
luntary laughter, the convulfion emulating this motion. Arbuth. 
Emula'tion. n. f. [ecmulatio, Latin ] 
i. - Rivalry; defire of iuperiority. 

Mine emulation 

Hath not that honour in’t it had ; for where 
1 thought to crufh him in an equal force, 

True Fword to fword. I’ll pitch at him fome way. 

Or wrath or craft may get him. Shakcfpcare’ s Coriolanus. 
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There was neither envy nor emulation amongd I 
Aridotle allows that fome emulation may be good, and may 
be found in fome good men ; yet envy he utterly condcm " s ’ aS 
wicked in itfelf, and only to be found in w.cked minJs ^ . 

The apoftlc exhorts the Corinthians to an holy and general 
emulation of the charity of the Macedonians, m contributing 
freely to the relief of the poor faints at Jerusalem. *outn. 

A noble emulation heats your bread. 

And your own fame now robs you of your red : 

Good a<£lions dill mud be maintain’d with good, 

As bodies nourifh’d with rcfcmbhng food. Dryden. 

2 . Envy; defire of depreding another; conted; contention; 

difeord. , 

What madnefs rules in brainiick men ! 

When for fo flight and frivolous a caufe, 

Such factious emulations lhall arife. Shakefpeare s Henry VL 
Emulative, adj. [from emulate.] Inclined to emulation; 

rivalling; difpofed to competition. 

Emula'tor. n.f. [from emulate.] A rival ; a competitor. 

In fuperiours it quenchech jealoufy, and laycth then com- 
petitors and emulators afleep. _ Bacon s EJJays. 

ToEmu'lce. v. a. \_crnulgeo, Latin ] To milk out. 
Emu'lgfnt. adj. [emulgens, Latin.] 

1. Milking or draining out. 

2. Emulgent veilels [in anatomy] are the two large arteries and 

veins which arile, the former from the delccnding trunk of 
the aorta, or great artery ; the latter from the vena cava. 
They arc both inferted into the kidneys ; the emulgent arte- 
ries carrying blood with the ferum to them, and the emulgent 
veins bringing it back again, after the ferum has been fepa- 
rated therefrom by the kidneys. _ Harris. 

Its defeent doth furnifli the left emulgent with one vein, and 
the fird vein of the loins on the right fide with another. Brown. 

Through the emulgent branches the blood is brought to the 
kidneys, and is there freed of its ferum. Cheyne’s Phil. Princ. 
E'.WUIOUS. adj ■ [ amulu ;, Latin.] 

1. Rivalling; engaged in competition. 

What the Gaul or Moor could not effect. 

Nor emulous Carthage, with their length of fpitc. 

Shall be the work of one. Ben. Johnfon’ s Catiline. 

She is in perpetual diffidence, or actual enmity with her, 
but always emulous and lufpcdtful of her. Howei’s Vocal Forrejl . 

2. Defirous of fuperiority ; defirous to rife above another ; dc- 
firous of any excellence poflefled by another. \\ ith of before 
the objedl of emulation. 

By drength 

They meafure all, of other excellence 

Not emulous , nor care who them excels. Milton's Par. Lofl. 

By fair rewards our noble youth we raife 
To ‘emulous merit, and to third of praife. Prior. 

Good Howard, emulous of the Grecian art. Prior. 

3. Faflious ; contentious. 

Whofe glorious deeds, hut in thefe fields of late. 

Made emulous millions ’mongd the gods themfelves, 

And dravc great Mars to fadtion. Sbakefp. Troilus and Creff. 
E'mulously. adv. [from emulous.] With defire of excelling 
or outgoing another. 

So tempt they him, and tmuloufly vie 
To bribe a voice, that empires would not buy. Granville: 
Emu'i.sion. n.f. \enmIfio , Latin.] A form of medicine, by 
bruifing oily feeds and kernels, and drawing out their fub- 
dances with fome liquor, that thereby becomes milky. Quincy . 

The aliment is diffolved by an operation refembling that of 
making an emulfion ; in which operation the oily parts of nuts 
and feeds, being gently ground in a marble mortar, and gra- 
dually mixed with fome watery liquor, are didolved into a 
fwcct, thick, turbid, milky liquor, refembling the chyle in 
an animal body. Arbuthnot on Aliments; 

Emu'nctories. n.f. [emunflorium, Latin.] Thofe parts of 
the body where any thing excrcmentitious is feparated and col- 
lected, to be in readinefs for ejedlmcnt. Quincy. 

Superfluous matter deflows from the body unto their proper 
emurf lories. m Brown’ s Vulgar Errours, b. iii. c. 4. 

There are receptacles in the body of man, and emunEhrics 
to drain them of fuperfluous choler. More againjl Atheifm. 

Dilcourling of the lungs, I diew that they are the grand 
emunflory of the body ; that the main end of refpiration is 
continually to difeharge and expel an excrementitious fluid 
out of the mafs of blood. Woodward’s Natural Hijlory. 

The regimen in quinfies, which proceed from an obftruction 
of the glands, mud be to ufe fuch warm liquors as relax thofe 
glands, fuch as, by Aimulating, open the emunElories to fecern 
the humour. * Arbuthnot on Diet. 

En. An infcparable particle borrowed by us from the French, 
and by the French formed from the Latin in. Many words 
are uncertainly written with en or in. 

ToEna'ble. v.a. [from able.] To make able; to confer 
power; to give drength or ability. 

If thou would’A vouchfafc to overfpread 
Me with the fliadow of thy gentle wing, 

I fhould enabled be thy ach to fing. Spenfer's Hymn on Love. 
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Efis great friendfhip with God might enable him, and his 
companion might incline him. Aiterbury's Sermons. 

He points out to him the way of life, ftrengthens his weak- 
ness, reftores his lapfes, and enables him to walk and perfcvere 

~. "’J 1, . r , , Rogers, Sermon 14. 

7 o Lna ct. v. a. [from al 7.] 

1 . To aft ; to perform ; to effect. 

In true ballancing of juftice, it is flat wron" to 
punifh the thought or purpofe of any before it be enabled. 

Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 
Three hours the fight continued. 

Where valiant Talbot, above human thought, 

Enabled wonders with his fword and lance. Shak. Hen. VI. 

2. To eftablilh ; to decree. 

It is enabled in the laws of Venice, 

If it be proved againft an alien. 

He feeks the life of any citizen. 

The party, ’gainft the which he doth contrive* 

Shall feizc on half his goods. Shake/. Merchant of Venice. 
The fenate were authors of all counfels in the (late ; and 
what was by them confulted and agreed, was propoled to the 
people, by whom it was enabled or commanded. Temple. 

3. To reprefent by aftion. 

I did enabf Heitor. Sbakefpeare. 

Ena'ct. n f [from the verb.] Purpofe ; determination. 
Ena'ctor. n.f. [from 

1. One that forms decrees, or cftablifhcs laws. 

The great Author of our nature, and enabler of this law 
of good and evil, is highly difhonoured. Atterbury. 

2. One who praitifes or performs any thing. 

The violence of cither grief or joy. 

Their own enablers with thcmfelves deftroy. Shak. Hamlet. 
Ena'i.lage. n.f. [from the Greek it atOMyr,.] A figure in 

grammar, whereby there is a change either of a pronoun, as 
when a pofleflive is put for a relative, or when one mood or 
tenfe of a verb is put for another. Harris. 

To En a'mbush. v. a. [from ambufh.] To hide in ambulb ; to 
hide with hoftile intention. 

They went within a vale, clofe to a flood, whofe ftream 
Us’d to give all their cattle drink, they there cnambujh'd 
them. Chapman's Iliads , b. i. 

To Ena'mel. v. a. [from amel. Sec Am el.] 

1 . To inlay ; to variegate with colours. 

Mull I, alas ! 

Frame and enamel plate, and drink in glafs ? Donne: 

See Pan with flocks, with fruits Pomona crown'd ; 

Here blufhing Flora paints th’ enanielfd ground. Pope. 
I bequeath to the earl of Orrery the enamelled filver plates, 
to diftinguilh bottles of wine by. Swift’s lafl Will. 

2. To lay upon another body fo as to vary it. 

Higher than that wall, a circling row 
Of goodlieft trees, loaden with faireft fruit, 

Bloflbms, and fruits at once of golden hue. 

Appear’d with gay enamel’ d colours mix’d. Milton’s Pa. Lojl. 
To Ena'mel. v. n. To praftife the.ufe of enamel. 

Though it were foolifh'to colour or enamel upon the glafles 
of telcfcopes, yet to gild the tubes of them may render them 
more acceptable to the ufers, without lelFening the clearncfs of 
the objeft. Beyle. 

Ena'mel. n.f. [from the verb ] 

1 . Any thing enamelled, or variegated with colours inlaid. 

Down from her eyes welled the pearlcs round. 

Upon the bright enamel of her face; 

Such honey drops on fpringing flowers are found. 

When Phoebus holds the crimfon morn in chace. Fairfax. 
There are various forts of coloured glafles, pafles, enamels , 
and fadlitious gems. Woodward on Foffils. 

2. The fubftance inlaid in other things. 

Ena'meller. n.f. [from enamel. ] One that pradlifes the art 
of enamelling. 

To Ena'mouii. v. a. [amour, French ] To inflame with 
love; to make fond. With of before the thing or perfon 
loved. 

Alfliftion is enamour'd of thy parts, 

And thou art wedded to calamity. Shake/. Rom. and Juliet. 

My Oberon ! What viftons have I feen ! 

I thought I was enamour'd of an afs. Shakefpeare. 

You are very near my brother in his love : he is enamoured 
on Hero. Shakefpeare’ s Much Ado about Nothing. 

Or Ihould flie, confident. 

As fitting queen ador’d on beauty’s throne, 

Defcend with all her winning charms begirt, 

T ; enamour , as the zone of Venus once 
Brought that cfFcdl on Jove, fo fables tell. Milt. Par. Lofl. 
He, on his fide, 

Leaning half-rais’d, with looks of cordial love 

Hung over her enamour'd. Milton's Paradife Lofl, b. 5. 

Your uncle cardinal 
Is not fo far enamour'd of a cloyftcr. 

But he will thank you for the crown. Dryd Don Sebajlian. 
*T is hard to difeern whether is in the greateft errour, he 
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who is enamoured of all he docs, or he 

own can pleafe. ’ * ™ n nothing of hll 

narra'tion. n.f. [ enarro , Latin.] Exp/anltL^^^- 
tive. J i ' A F l ‘*nat.on; narr . 


En 

tive. J — - r — -Mun; narra- 

Enarthro'sis. n.f. [ft and ] The !„r Dia - 
bone into another to form a joint/ 'Gtion of onc 

Enarthr fis is where a good round head enters into a „ • 
whether it be cotyla, or profound cavity, as that efi ^ 
receiving the head of the os femoris ; or dene whT*’ 

rr„r ow - - h thc ^ 

Enata'tion. n.f. [enatc, Latin.] The aft , / •' 
out ; efcapc by fwimming. J ^ ° f fwim ^ng 

Ena'unter. adv. An obl'olete word explained bv Sunder 
felf to mean left that. “ [ ">«• 

Anger would not let him fpeak to the tree 
Enaunter his rage might cooled be. 

But to the root bent his fturdy ftroke Spenfer's Pathm , 
To Enca'ge. a. [from cage-.'] To fliut upVin a ca^- ' 
coop up ; to confine. ® 

He fuffer’d his kinfman March, 

Who is, if every owner were right plac’d, 

Indeed, his king, to be encag’d in Wales, 

'I here without ranfom to lie forfeited. Shakefp. Hen IV 

Like Bajazet encag’d, the fliepherds feoff, ' ) V ‘ 
Or like flack-finew d Sampfon, his hair oft, 

Languifh our fhips. yj 

To Enca'mp. v.n. [from camp.] To pitch tents ; to fit down 
for a time in a march. 

He encamped at the mount of God. p Xl j xiii 

J he french knew how to make war with the Knglifh bv 
not putting things to the hazard of a battle, bilt wearing them 
by long fieges of towns, and ftrong fortified encampings.Eacon. 
7 o Enca'mp. v.a. To form an army into a regular camp- 
to order to encamp. 

Enca'mpment. n.f. [from encamp.] 

1. 7 he aft of encamping, or pitching tents. 

2. A camp; tents pitched in order. 

Their enemies ferved to improve them in their encamp- 
ments, weapons, or fomething elfc. Grew’s Cc.frhol. Sa,. b. iij. 
When a gen’ral bids the martial tra’in 
Spread their encampment o’er the fpacious plain, 

Thick rifing tents a canvas city build. Gay’s Trivia. 

To Enca've. v.a. [from cave.] 7 'o hide as in a cave. 

Do but encave yourfclf. 

And mark the fleers, the gibes, and notable fcorns, 

7 'hat dwell in ev’ry region of his face ; 

For I will make him tell the tale anew. Shakefp. Othello. 

ERCE'INTE. n.f. [French.] Inclofure; ground inciofed 
with a fortification. A military term not yet naturalifed. 

To Encha'ee. v. a. [ ifehaujfer , French ] To enrage; to 
irritate ; to provoke. 

The wind fhak’d furge, with high and monftrous main, 
Seems to caft water on the burning bear. 

And quench the guards of th’ ever-fired pole : 

I never did like molcftation view 

On the en chafed flood. Shakefpeare’ s Othello. 

ToEncha'in. v. a, [enebaintr, French.] To fallen with a 
chain ; to hold in chains ; to bind ; to hold in bondage. 

What fhould I do ! while here I was enchain'd. 

No glimpfe of godlike liberty remain’d. Dryden s Virib 

To ENCHA'NT. v. a. [enchanter, French.] 

j. To give efficacy to any thing by fongs of forccry. 

And now about the cauldron fing, I 

Like elves and fairies in a ring, f 

Enchanting all that you put in. Shakefpearc's Macbeth. j 

Thefc powerful drops thrice on the threlbold pour. 

And bathe with this enchanted juice her door; 

That door where no admittance now is found, 

But where my foul is ever hov’ring round. Granville- 

2. To fubdue by charms or fpells. 

Arcadia was the charmed circle, where all his fpirits for 
ever fhould be enchanted. Sidney, b. 

One whom the mufick of his own vain tongue 
Doth ravifh, like enchanting harmony. Sh. Love's Lab. LoJ . 
John thinks them all enchanted : he enquires if Nick w 
not given them fome intoxicating potion. Arbutbnot’s J. Bui . 

3. To delight in a high degree. 

Too dear I priz’d a fair enchanting face; 

Beauty unchafte is beauty in dilgrace. Pope's Odyjfey, y 11 - 

Ekcha'nter. n.f [enchanteur, French.] A magician; a or- 
cerer ; one who has fpirits or demons at his command , one 
who has the power of charms and fpells. 

Such phafms, i’uch apparitions, are excellencies wnic m 

applaud in themfelves, conjured up by the magick of a ‘ r0 'y 
imagination, and only feen within that circle in w ,c 

enchanter Hands Decay of Ptet ■ 

Gladio, by valour and ftratagem, pur to death tyrant, 
ebanters, monfters, and knights. Spectator , • o 9 

Ardan, that black enchanter , whofe dire arts ,, 
Enflav’d our knights, and broke our virgin hearts- 
jcha'ntinclv. adv. [from enchant.] With r C j ia “ tnicnt 
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enchantment. It is improperly ufed in a paffivc fenlc in the 
following paflage. 

He’s gentle; never fchool’d, and yet learned ; full of noble 
device; of all forts cnchantingly belov’d. Shakef. As you like it. 

EncHa'ntment. n.f [encharrtement, French.] 

1. Magical charms ; fpells; incantation; forcery. 

The Turks thought that horrible temped was brought upon 
them by the charms and enchantments of the Perfian magicians. 

Knolics’s Hi/lory of the Turks. 

2. Irrcliftiblc influence ; overpowering delight. 

Warmth of fancy will carry the loudeft and moft univerfal 
applaufe, which holds the heart of a reader under the ftrong- 
elt enchantment Pope s Preface to the Iliad. 

Encha'ntress n.f [enchanterefs, French.] 

1. A forcercfs ; a woman verfed in magical arts. 

Fell banning bag ! Enchantrefs , hold thy tongue. Shakef. 

I have it by certain tradition, that it was given to the firfl 
who wore it by an enchantrefs. Toiler, N°. 52. 

2. A woman whofe beauty or excellencies give irrefiftible in- 
fluence. 

From this enchantrefs all thefc ills are come; 

You arc not Cafe ’till you pronounce her doom. 

Oft with th’ enchantrefs of his foul he talks. 

Sometimes in crowds dillrcfs’d. Thonfon’s Spring, l. 105c. 

ToEnCHA'se. v.a. [ enchaffcr , French.] 

j. To infix ; to enelofe in any other body fo as to be held faft, 
but not concealed. 

Like polifh’d iv’ry, beauteous to behold ; 

Or Parian marble, when enchas’d in gold. Dryden' s Virgil. 
Words, which, in their natural fituation, fhine like jewels 
enebafed in gold, look, when tranfpofed into notes, as it let 
in lead. Felton on the Claffuks. 

2. To adorn by being fixed upon it. 

What fee’fl thou there i King Henry’s diadem. 

Enchas’d with all the honours of the world ! Shak. HtnryVl, 

They houfes burn, and houfhold gods deface. 

To drink in bowls which glitt’ring gems enchafe. Dryden. 

Enche'ason. n.f. [cnchtfon, old law French.] Caufe; occa- 
sion. Skinner. Cowel. Bailey. 

Ucrte.% faid he, well mote I fhould to tell 
The fond encheafon that me hither led. Fairy Shicen, b. ii. 

To Enci'rcle. v.a. [from circle.] Tofurround; to environ; 
to inclofe in a ring or circle; to enring. 

That ftranger-gueft the Paphian realm obeys, 

A realm defended with encircling feas. Pope’s Odyjfey, b. i. 

Beneath a fculptur’d arch he fits inthron’d ; 

T|ie peers encircling , form an awful round. Pope’s Odyjfey. 

Enci'rclet. n.f. [from circle.] A circle; a ring. 

In whofe encirclets if ye gaze, 

Y our eyes may tread a lover’s maze. Sidney , b. ii. 

Encli'ticks. si. f. [lyxO.Wixa.] Particles which throw back 
the accent upon the foregoing fyllable. 

To Enclo'se. v. a. [enelos, French.] 

1 . 7 'o part from things or grounds common by a fence. 

7 "he protciflor caufed a proclamation to be fet forth againft 
enclofures, commanding that they who had enclofed lands, ac- 
cuftomed to lie open, (hould lay them open again. Hayward. 

As much land as a man tills, and can ufe the produdt of, 
fo much he by his labour cnclofts from the common. Locke. 

For enclofmg of land, the uiual way is with a bank fet with 
quick. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

2. To environ; to encircle; to furround; to encompafs; to 
flint in between other things ; to include. 

7 'he fourth row a beryl, and an onyx, atid a jafper : they 
(hall be fet in gold in their enclofngs. Ex. xxviii. 20. 

The peer now fpreads the glitt’ring forfex wide, 

7 ’ enelofe the lock; now joins it, to divide. Pope. 

Enclo'se r. n.f. [from enelofe .] 

r . Onc that enclofes, or feparates common fields in feveral dis- 
tinct properties. 

If God had laid all common, certainly 
Man would have been th’ enclofer ; butfincc now 
God hath impal’d us, on the contray, 

Man breaks the fence. ' Herbert. 

2. Any thing in which another is enclofed. 

Enclosure, n.f. [from enelofe.] 

1. 1 he aft of enclofing or environing any thing. 

I he membranes arc for the comprehcnfion or enclofure of 
all thefe together. Wilkins's Math. Magick. 

2. 7 he reparation of common grounds into diftinft poffeffions. 

Enclofures began to be frequent, whereby arable land was 
turned into pafture. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Pouching enclofures, I am not ignorant what a profitable 
purchafe is made thereby, becaufe a company of lands inciofed 
arc thereby improved in worth two or three parts at the 

_ Hayward. 

3. I he appropriation of things common. 

Let no man appropriate what God hath made common ; 
that is againft juftice and charity, and by miraculous accidents 
God hath declared his difpleafure againft fuch tnc ojure. Taylor. 

4. State of being fhut up in any place ; encompaflcd, or en- 
vironed. 
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the common, bat the enclofure mull make him 

South’s Sermons. 
panegyrift; a prodaimer 


Addifon. 


This bxprefles particularly the enclofure of the waters within 
the earth. Burnet's Theory of the Barth. 

For the young, during its cnclojure in the womb, there are 
formed membranes inveloping it, called fecundities. Roy. 
e The fpace enclofed; thefpace comprehended within edrtam 

limits. 

And all, that elfe this world’s enclofure bale 
Hath great or glorious in mortal eye, 

Adorns the perfon of her majefty. Fairy Queen, h. ii. can. 2. 
They are to live all in a body, and generally within the 
fame enclofure ; to marry among themfelves, and to eat no 
meats that are not prepared their own way. Addifon’ s S/cblator. 
6. Several; ground enclofed j ground feparated from the 
common. 

’Tis not 
rich 

Enco'miast. n.f. [iy*«/«an5s.] A 
praife ; a praifer. • 

The Jcfuits arc the great encomiajls of the Chinefe. Locke. 
Encomia'stical. ladj. [ ] Panegyrical; lau- 
Encomia'stick. J datory; containing praife; bellowing 
praife. 

ENCOMIUM, n.f [ iy*«>«.] Panegyrick; praife; elogy. 
How eagerly do fome men propagate every little encomium 
their parafices make of them. Government of the Tongue, f. 9. 
A vile encomium doubly ridicules; 

There’s nothing blackens like the ink of fools. Pope. 
To Enco'mpass. v.a. [from comp afs.] 

1 . To enelofe 5 to encircle. 

Look how my ring encampajfctb thy finger ; 

Ev’n fo thy bread endofeth my poor heart. Shak. Rich. III. 
Two ftrong ligaments encompafs the whole head of the 
femur. Wifemans Surgery. 

Poetick fields encompafs me around, 

And Hill I feem to tread on claffick ground. 

2. To fliut in ; to furround ; to environ. 

He, having fcarce fix thoufand in his troop. 

By three and twenty thoufand of the French 

Was round eneompaffed, and fet upon. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

3. To go round any place : as, Drake cncompafted the world. 
Enco'mpassment. n.f. [from encompafs .] Circumlocution; 

remote tendency of talk. 

Finding 

By this encompaffment and drift of queftion, 

7 ’hat they do know my fon, come you more near. Shakef. 
Enco're. adv. [French.] Again; once more. A word ufed 
at publick Ihows when a finger, or fiddler, or buffoon is de- 
fired by the audience to do the fame tiling again. 

To the fame notes thy foils fliall hum or fnore. 

And all thy yawning daughters cry encore. Dunciad, b. iv. 
ENCOUNTER, n.f. [encontre, French.] 

1 . Duel ; fingle fight ; conflift. 

7 ’hou haft beat me out 

Twelve feveral times, and I have nightly fince 

Dreamt of encounters ’twixt thyfelf and me. Shakefpeare. 

Let’s leave this keen encounter of our wits, 

And fall fomething into a flower method. Shakef. Rich. III. 

Pallas th’ encounter feeks ; but c’re he throws. 

To Tufcan Tiber thus addrefs’d his vows : 

0 facred ftream, direft my flying dart. 

And give to pafs the proud Halcfus’ heart. Dryden' s /En. 

2. Battle ; fight in which enemies rufh againft each other. 

T wo black clouds 

With hcav’n’s artillery fraught, come rattling on 
Over the Cafpian ; then Hand front to front, 

Hov’ring a fpace, ’till winds the fignal blow 

To join their dark encounter in mid air. Milt. Parad. Lofl. 

3. Eager and warm converfation, either of love or anger. 

7 'he peaking cornuto comes to me in the inftant of our 
encounter, after we had fpoke the prologue of our comedy. Shak. 

4. Accidental congrefs ; fudden meeting. 

Propitious Pallas, to fecure her care. 

Around him fpread a veil of thicken’d air. 

To fhun th’ encounter of the vulgar crowd. Pete's Odsflew 

5. Acceding. t yyn 

But in what habit will you go along ? 

— Not like a woman; for I would prevent the loofe encounters 
of lafeivious men. Shakefpeare’ sTwo Gentlemen of Verona. 

Three parts of Brutus 
Is ours already ; and the man entire. 

Upon the next ertcounier , yields him ours. Shakef. Jul. Catf. 

6. Cafual incident ; occafion. This fenfe is l'carcejy Englifo. J 

An equality is not fufficicnt for the unity of character: ’tis 
further ncccflary, that the fame fpirit appear in all fort of 
encounters. Pope's View of Epick Poet ry 

7 o Enco'unter. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To meet face to face. 

If I muft die, 

1 will encounter darknefs as a bride. 

And hug it in mine arms. Shakef. Meafure for Meafure. 

7 he falhion of the world is to avoid coft, and you cnccur:- 
te> ‘ t- Shakefpeare’ s Much Ado about Nothing. 

7 'hofe 
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Thou (Ironger may’ll endure the flood of light; 

And, while in fhadcs I chcar my fainting fight, 

Encounter the descending excellence. Dryd. State of Innocence. 

2. To meet in a hoftile manner; to rufh againft in conflict. 

Putting thcmfelves in order of battle, they encountered their 
enemies. Knolles's Hijiory of the Turks. 

3. To meet with reciprocal kindnefs. 

See, they encounter thee with their hearts thanks ; 

Both Sides are even. Shakefpeare' s Ma.bcth. 

4. To attack ; to meet in the front. 

Which way foever we turn ourfclves, we are encountered 
with clear evidences and fenfiblc demonstrations of a Deity. 

lillotfon , Sermon t. 

5. To oppofe; to oppugn. 

Jurors are not bound to believe two witnefles, if the pro- 
bability of the fact does reafonably encounter them. Hale. 

C>. To meet by accident. 

I am moll fortunate thus to encounter you : 

You have ended my bufinefs, and I will merrily 
Accompany you home. Shakefpeare' s Corrolanus. 

To Enco'unter. v. n. 

1. To rufh together in a hoftile manner; to conflict. 

And let belief and life encounter fo, 

As doth the fury of two defperate men. 

Which, in the very meeting, tall and die. Shake f K. John. 
Five times, Marcius, 

Have I fought with thee ; fo often haft thou beat me : 

And wouldft do fo, 1 think, Ihould we encounter 

As often as we cat. Shakefpeare' s Conolanus. 

2. To engage; to fight. 

Our wars 

Will turn into a peaceful comick fport, 

When ladies crave to be encounter'd with. Shakefp. H. VI. 
Both the wings of his fleet had begun to encounter with the 
Chriftians. • Knolles's Hijiory of the Turks. 

Thofe who have the moft dread of death, mull in a little 
time be content to encounter with it, whether they will or no. 

Wake's Preparation for Death. 

3. To meet face to face. 

4. To come together by chance. 

Enco'unterer. n.f [from encounter.] 
j. Opponent; antagonilt ; enemy. 

The lion will not kick with his feet, but he will ftrike fuch 
a ftroke with his tail, that he will break the back of his en- 
counterer with it. More's Antidote agairjl Athcijm. 

The doctrines of the reformation have kept the field agamft 
all encounter ers, and does he think they may be foiled by two 
or three remarks ? Atterhurf s Pref. to Anf. onConfid. on Luther. 
2. One that loves to accoft others. An old term. 

Oh, thefe encounterers ! fo gilt of tongue. 

They give a coafting welcome ere it comes ; 

And wide unclafp the tables of their thoughts 
To every ticklilh reader. Shakefp. Troilus and Creffida. 
To Enco'urage. V. a. [encourage,-, French.] 

1. Toanimate; to incite to any thing. 

1 hey encourage themfelves in an evil matter. PJ lxiv. J. 

2. To give courage to; to fupport the Spirits; to infpirit; to 

embolden. , 

I would neither encourage the rebels, nor difcouragc the 

proteftants loyalty. Jung Charles. 

3. To raife confidence ; to make confident. 

I doubt not but there arc ways to be found, to aflilt our 
reafon in this moft ufcful part; and this the judicious Hooker 

encourages me to fay. * oc e ‘ 

Enco uragement, n.f. [from encourage.] 
i Incitement to any action or practice ; incentive. 

Such ftrength of heart 

Thy conduft and example gives ; nor fmall 
Encouragement , Godolphin, wife and juft. Phillips. 

2, Favour; countenance; Support. 

For when he dies, farewel all honour, bounty, ^ 

All generous encouragement of arts. Otway s Orphan. 

The reproach of immorality will lie hcavicft agamft an 
cftablilhed religion, becaufe thofe who have no religion will 
profefs themfelves of that which has the encouragement of the 
j Rogers , Sermon 9. 

Enco'urager. n.f [from encourage.] One drat Supplies in- 
citements to any thing ; a favourer. 

Live then, thou great encouragcr of arts, 

Live ever in our thankful hearts. . Dryaen. 

As the pope is himfelf a mafter of polite learning, and a 

1 o rf =. fo at Rome any of thofe arts im- 

srcat encourages- of arts, Jo at rcomc u 

mediately thrives, under the encouragement of the prince. 

’ Addtjon’s Remarks on Ita’y. 

To ENCRO'ACH. v. n. [ aecrecher , from croc, a hook, 1 r.J 

1. To make invafions upon the right of another ; to put a hook 
into another man’s polfeflions to draw them away. 

Thofe Irifh captains of countries have encroached upon the 
queen’s freeholders and tenant*. Spenfer on Ire, and. 

2 . To advance gradually and by Health upon that to which one 

^TheTuperftition that rifeth voluntarily,^ and by degrees 


minglcth itfclf with the rites, even of every divine f • 
done to the only true God, niuft be confidered of as 
ing and encroaching evil. Hooker **/, ' 

This hour is mine; if for the next I care V ; ’3- 
wide, care > Igrowtpo 

And do encroach upon death’s fide. r. 

They fabled how the ferpent, whom they call’d ^ 
Ophion, with Eurynomc, the wide 
Encroaching Eve perhaps, had firft the rule 
Of high Olympus. Milton's Paradije Lojl, l, x / n 
TW encroaching ill you early ftionld oppofe ; ' ‘ 5i? ' 

Flatter’d, Tis worfe, and by indulgence grows. P) j 
Next, fenc'd with hedges and deep ditches round 
Exclude th' encroaching cattle from thy ground. V. 1 
'I iliphone, let loofe from under ground, v ' '' 

Before her drives dtfeafes and affright; . 

And every moment riles to the fight, / 

Afpiring to the fkies, encroaching on the light. Drsden ( 
Encr o'achh r. n . f . [from encroach.] \ 

1. One who feizes the pofieflion of another by gradual andfilcnt 
means. 

'I'he bold encroachers on the deep. 

Gain by degrees huge trails of land, 

’ Till Neptune, with one gen’ral iweep. 

Turns all again to barren ftrand. 

2. One who makes flow and gradual advances beyond his 
rights. 

Full drefs creates dignity, augments confcioufncfs, and 
keeps at diftancc an encroaches-. CiarilTa. 

Encro'achmEnt. n.f [from encroach ] 

1. An unlawful gathering in upon another man. For example: 
if two mens grounds lying together, the one prefles too far 
upon the other ; or if a tenant owe two Ihillitigs rent-fervice 
to the lord, and the lord takes three : fo the Spencers en- 
croached' to thcmfelves royal power and authority. Coved. 

But this ufurper his encroachment proud 
Stays not on man : to God his tow’r intends 
Siege, and defiance. Milton's Paradije Ljl, b. xii. /. 72. 
As a man had a right to all he could employ his labour 
upon, fo he had no temptation to labour for more than he 
could make ufe of : this left no room for controvcrfy about 
the title, nor for esscroachment on the right of others. Led. 

If it be a man’s known principle to depart from his right, 
ill men will make unjuft csicroaehmcnts upon him. At erburj. 

The people, iincc the death of Solon, had already made 
great encroachments. Swift on the Dijfesit. in Athens and Rci:.t. 

2. Advance into the territories or rights of another. 

It gave the ancient Romans an opportunity of making fo 
many encroachnessts on the fea, and of laying the foundations 
of their palaces within the very borders of it. Addfoss on half. 
ToEncu'mber. v. a. [tncombrer, French. J 

1. To clog ; to load ; to impede. 

Wc have, by this many years experience, found that ex- 
ceeding great good, not en. umbered with any notabic incon- 
venience. Hooker, b. V.f 2C. 

Encumber'd with his veft, without defence. Dryden. 

2. To entangle; to emharrafs ; to obflrucl. 

The verbal copier is encumbered with fo many difficulties at 
once, that he can never difcntangle himfelf. Dryden. 

The god awak’d, 

And thrice in vain he fhook his wing. 

Encumber'd in the filken firing. _ Prior. 

3. To load with debts : as, his ejiate is encumbered with rsnrl- 
gages. 

Encu'mbrance. n.f [from encumber.] 
j. Clog; load; impediment. , 

Philofophcrs agreed in defpifing riches, at bell, conii- 
dcring them as unneccffary encumbrances of life. Temple. 

Dead limbs are en encumbrance to the body, inftcad of being 
of ufe to it. Addi foil's Freeholder , N • U- 

2. Excrcfcence; ufclefs addition. _ 

Strip from the branching Alps their piny kwh 
The huge encumbrance a{ horrifck woods. ThaufAuiu 

3. Burthen upon an eftatc. whether 

In refpciSt of the encumbrances of a living, confide 
it he fufficient for his family, and to maintain hofpUaWy^; 
Ency'cmca i.adj. [WsivKSvcbi J Circular ; lent round through 

^ThVcouncil was not received in F lri ^ c [jJ ^ 
is evident from Phot ms s encyclical epiftJe to d - 
Alexandria. Still, ngfeet's Def. of Dtf.cn & 

Encvclope'dia. inf ™ c rc 

5 fcicnccs ; the round of learning 


Encvclope'dy ) icicnccs; u.v. W ve cannot «- 

Even' fcicnce borrows from all the reft, ,. a ;. 

dally fach as fcm» fo, a ^ if> „ & 

Ekcv'sted adj. [*.’*■'■] Fndoftd m a u '^ m Ur a c fft orlwg 
Encythd tumours borrow their naf ‘ K , ty 

in which they arc contained, and art Sharp's 


the nature ol their contents. 
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END. n.f [enfe, Saxon.] 

1. The extremity of any thing materially extended. 

Jonathan put forth the end of the rod that was in Uis hand, 
and dipt it in a honeycomb. 1 Sam. xiv. 27. 

The- extremity and” bounds of all bodies wc have no diffi- 
culty to arrive at ; but, when the mind is there, it finds no- 
thing to hinder its progrefs into thisendlcfs expansion : of that 
jt can neither find, nor conceive any end. Locke. 


ny 

T he laft particle of any afiignable dmation. 

If the world’s age and death be argu’d well 
By the fun’s fall, which now tow’rd* earth doth bend. 

Then we might fear that virtue, Iincc (he fell 
So low as woman, fliould be near her end. Donne. 

3. T he conclufion or ceflktion of any' adlion. 

Jacob had made an end of commanding his foils. Gen. xlix. 

Yet vainly moft their age in ftudy fpend ; 

No end of writing books, and to no end. Denham. 

T he caufes and defigns of an a£tion are the beginning . 
the effects of thefe caufcs, and the difficulties that are met 
with in the execution of thefe defigns, are the middle ; and 
the unravelling and resolution of thefe difficulties, arc the 
cn d. Poes View of Epic Poem. 

4. The conclufion or laft part of any thing; as, the end of a 
chapter ; the end of a difeourfe. 

5. Ultimate flate ; final doom. 

6. The point beyond which no progreffion can be made. 

1 hey reel to and fro, and llaggcr like a drunken man, and 
are at their wits end. Pf cv >'- 2 7 - 

7. Final determination ; conclufion of debate or deliberation. 

My guilt be on my head, and there’s an end! Shakefp. 

8. Death; fate; dcceafc. 

1 determine to write the life and the end, the nature and 
the fortunes of George V illiers. Wotton • 

The foul receives intelligence. 

By her near genius, of the body’s end. 

And fo imparts a fadnefs to the fenfe. Dame!’ s Civil War. 
’Tis the great bufinefs of life to fit out felvcs for our end, 
and no man can live well that has not death in his eye. L'EJlr. 
Remember Milo’s end. 

Wedg'd in that timber which he drove to rend. Rofcommon. 

My God, my father, and my friend, 

Do not forfake me in my end. Rofcommon. 

Unblam’d through life, lamented in thy end. Pope. 

9. Abolition ; total lofs. 

There would be an end of all civil government, if the 
affignment of civil power were by fuch inftitution. Locke. 

10. La ufe of death; dcftroycr. 

Take heed you dally not before your king. 

Left he that is the fupreme king of kings, 

Confound your hidden fal/hood, and award 

Either of you to be the other’s end. Sbakejp. Richard III. 

11. Confcqucncc; event. 

O, that a man might know 
T he end of this day’s bufinefs crc it come ! 

But it fufficetli that the day will end. Shakefp ful. Cafar. 
The end of thefe things is death. Rom. vi. 21. 

Fragment ; broken piece. 

T hus I cloathe my naked villany 
With old odd ends, ftol’11 forth of Holy Writ, 

And feem a faint. Shakefpeare' s Richard III. 

Purpofc; intention 

There was a purpofe to reduce the monarchy to a republick, 
which was far from the end and purpofe of that nation. Claren. 
I have lov’d ! 

What can thy ends, malicious beauty, be ? 

Can he v/ho kill’d thy brother, live for thee ? Dryd. Ind. Em. 

Heav’n, as its inftrument, my courage fends ; 

Heav’n ne’er fent thofe who fight for private ends. Dryden. 
Others arc apt to attribute them to fomc falfe end or in- 
Tention. Addifon’s Spectator, N°. 255. 


END 

For when fucccls a lover’s toil attends, 

Few alk if fraud or force attain’d his ends. 1 c f*' 

The end of our fail is to pleafe God, and make him pro- 
pitious. Sssutlridge's Sermon, 

15. An End. [Probably corrupted from on end.] Lprigm , 
ereeft: as, bis hair Hands an end 

16. An End has a fignificatjon in low language not eafily ex- 
plained ; as, mofl an end, commonly . perhaps it is properly on 
esse!, at the conclufion ; or corrupted from fomc old word not 

eafily recoverable. 

Stay’ll thou to vex me here ? 

Slave, that, ftil fan end, turns me to ftiamc. Shakefpeare. 
To End. v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To terminate ; to conclude ; to finilh. 

That but this blow 

Might be the be-all, and the end- all. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

He would in one battle end qnarrcl with them, cither win 
or lofe the empire. Ksiclhs's Hijiory of the Turks. 

That expenfivc war under which we have fo long groaned, 
is not yet ended. Srnalridgc's Sermcm. 

2. To deftroy ; to put to death. 

Thj lord of Stafford dear to-day hath bought 

Shakefpeare s Henry IV . 


tie l 

Thy r Intends; for inftead of thee, king Harry, 
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Thing intended ; final defign 

Wifdom may have framed one and the fame thing to ferve 
commodioufly for divers ends , and of thofe ends any one may 
be fufficient caufc for continuance, though the reft have 
ccafed. Hooker, b. v. f 42. 

All thofe things which are done by him, have fome end for 
which they arc done ; and the es,d for which they are done, is 
a reafon of his will to do them. Hooker, b. 1. f. 2. 

Her only end is never-ending blifs; 

Which is, the eternal face of God to fee, 

Who lafl of ends, and firft of caufcs is; 

And to do this, flie mult eternal be. 

The end of the commandment is charity. 

Two things 1 fliall propound to you, as ends ; fince the wife 
men of this world have made them theirs. Suckling. 

Such conditions did fully comply with all thofe ends, for 
which the parliament had firft taken up arms. Clarendon. 

Hear and mark 

T o what essd I have brought thee hither, and ftiewn 

All this fair fight. Ah t si's Paradije Regaisied, b. ill. 

Lite, with my Indamora, I would chufe ; 

But, lofing her, the end of living lofe. Dryden' s duresigz. 


Davies. 
1 Tim. i. 5 


This fword hath ended him. 

To End. v. n. 

1 . To come to an end ; to be finilhed. 

Yet happy were my death, mine ending bleft. 

If this I could obtain, that, breafl to breaft. 

Thy bofom might receive my yielded fprigln. Fairfax, b. ii. 

Then cafe your weary Trojans will attend, ^ 

And the long labours of your voyage end. Dryden' s /En. 

2. To terminate; to conclude ; to ceafe ; to fail. 

Our laughing, if it be loud and high, commonly ends in a 
deepfigh ; and all the inftances of pleafurc have a fting in the 
tail. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

His fovcrcignty, built upon cither of thefe titles, could not 
have defeended to his heir, but muft have ended with him. Lee. 
To Enda'mags. v.a. [from damage.] Tomifchief; to pre- 
judice ; to harm. 

Nor ought he car’d whom he endamaged 
By tortous wrong, or whom bereav’d of right Fa. S>ueen. 
And it cometh fometime to pafs, that a thing unneceffary 
in itfelf, touching the whole dire£l purpofe, doth notwith- 
ftanding appear convenient to be ftill held, even without ufe, 
left, by reafon of that coherence which it hath with fome- 
what moil ncceflary, the removal of the one Ihould endamage 
the other. Hooker, b. v. f. 42. 

Where your good word cannot advantage him. 

Your flander never can endamage him. Shakefpeare. 

Gather our foldiers, fcattcr’d and difpcrft. 

And lay new platforms to endamage them. Shak. Hen. VI. 

The trial hath endamag’d thee no w’ay ; 

Rather more honour left, and more efteem. Milton: 

When an erroneous opinion is publilhed, the publick is en- 
damaged, and therefore it becomes punifliable by the magi- 
ftrate. South’s Sermons. 

A great alteration doth feldom any wife endamoge or disor- 
der the globe. Woodward’s Natural Hijiory. 

To Enda'nger. v.a. [from danger ] 

1. To put into hazard; to bring into peril. 

Every one defires his own prefervation and happinefs, and 
therefore hath a natural dread of every thing that can deftroy 
his being, or endanger his happinefs. Tillotfon, Sermon 4. 

He rais’d the reft. 

To force the foes from the Lavinian Ihore, 

And Italy’s endanger’d peace reftore. Dryden s JEn. b. vii. 

My kingdom claims your birth ; my late defence, 

Of our endanger'd fleet, may claim your confidence. Dryden. 
Volatile falts never exift in an animal body; the heat re- 
quired to make them volatile, endangers the animal. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
The intereft endangered is no lefs than our title to heaven. 

Rogers, Sermon 4. 

2. To incur the danger of ; to hazard. 

He that turneth the humours back, and maketh the wound 

bleed inwards, endanger cth malign ulcers. Bacon’ s EJj ays. 

1 o Ende'ar. v.a. [from dear] To make dear; to make 
beloved. 

All thofe inftances of charity which ufually endear each 
other, fweetnefs of converfation, frequent admonition, all 
fignifications of love muft be eaepreffed towards children. Tayl. 
And in the mixture of all thefe appears 
Variety, which all the reft endears. Denham. 

1 he only thing that can endear religion to your praftice, 
will be to raife your aftedlions above this world. Wake 
Endearment, n.f. [from endear.] 

1. The caufe of love; means by which any thing is endeared. 
Her firft endearments, twining round the foul. Thomfon. 
The ltate of being endeared j the (late of being loved. 

Is not the feparate property of a thing the great caufc of its 
endearment amongft all mankind ? South's Sermons. 
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END 

vVhcn a man fliall have done all that he can to make one 
his friend, and emptied his purfe to create endearment between 
them, he may, in the end, be forced to write vanity and 

T i t-> - South's Sermons. 

ENDEAVOUR, n.f [devoir, French ; tndevoir .] Labour 
directed to fome certain end ; effort to obtain or avoid. 

My ftudied purpofes went 

Beyond all man's endeavours. Shakefpeare’s Her.ryV III. 

Heav’n doth divide 
The (late of man in divers functions. 

Setting endeavour in continual motion. Shakefp. Henry V. 

Here their appointment we may beft difeover. 

And look on their endeavour. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

I take imitation of an author, in their fenfe, to be an en- 
deavour of a later poet to write like one, who has written be- 
fore him on the Came fubjert. Dryden. 

I he bold and fufficient purfue their game with more paf- 
non, endeavour, and application, and therefore often fuc- 

cecd - Temple. 

She could not make the lead: endeavour towards the pro- 
ducing of any thing that hath vital and organical parts. Ray. 

Such an aJlurance as will quicken mens endeavours for the 
obtaining of a Idler good, ought to animate men more power- 
fully in the purfuit of that which is infinitely greater. Til/otf. 

This is the hinge on which turns the liberty of intellcrtual 
beings, in their conftant endeavours after, and Aeady profecu- 
tion of true felicity. Locke. 

To Endea'vour. v. n. [from the noun.] To labour to a 
certain purpofe ; to work for a certain end. 

1 could wifh that more of our country-clergy would endea- 
vour after a handfomc elocution. Addifn's Spectator, N°. ic6. 
Of old, thofe met rewards who could excel ; 

And thofe were prais’d, who but endeavour' cl well. Pope. 

To Endea'vour. v. a. To attempt; to try. 

T o pray’r, repentance, and obedience due, 

Though but endeavour'd with fincere intent. 

Mine car fliall not be flow, mine ear not fhut. Milt. P. L. 

I.ndea'vourer. n. f. [from endeavour .] One who labours to 
a certain end. 

He appears an humble endeavourer , and fpeaks honedly to 
no purpofe. Rymcr's Tragedies of the lajl Age. 

Endeca'con. n.f [haiwtyo.] A plain figure of eleven fides 
and angles. 

Ende/mial. "j adj. [T-V*>..] Peculiar to a country ; u fed of 

Ende mical. n any difeafe that adedls feveral people together 

Endemics, j in the fame country, proceeding from fome 
caufc peculiar to the country where it reigns : fuch as the 
(curvy to the northern climes. ° Quincy. 

\V e may bring a confumption under the notion of a pan- 
demick, or endemiek, or rather a vernacular difeafe, to Eng- 
l and * Harvey on Conjumptions. 

Soicnander, from the frequency of the plants fpringing up 
in any region, could gather what endemial difeafes the inhabi- 
tants were fubjert to. Ray on the Creation. 

An endemial difeafe is what is common to the people of the 
country. Arbuthnot on Air. 

What demondrates the plague to be endemial to Egypt, is 
its invafion and going off at certain feafons. Arbuthn. on Air. 

ToEnde'nize. v. a. [from denizen.] To make free; to en- 
franchife. 

ft hath been beautified and enriched out of other good 
tongues, partly by enfranchiling and endenizing drange words. 

Camden's Remains. 

To ENDI'CT. ) r r , r • 

To FNDI'TE ( '■ n - l*™ i ter, french; aiCium, Latin.] 

1. To charge any man by a written accufation before a court of 
judice : as, he was endited for felony. 

2. To draw up; to compofe ; to write. 

Your battles they hereafter (hall indite , 

And draw the image of our Mars in fight. Waller. 

f low fliall Filbert unto me indite , 

When neither I can read, nor he can write. Gay. 

Hear how learn’d Greece her ufcful rules indites , 

When to reprefs, and when indulge our flights ! Pope. 

Endi'ctment. j n.f. [from tnditt.) A bill or declaration made 

Endj'tement. ) in form of law, for the benefit of the com- 
monwealth ; or an accufation for fome offence exhibited unto 
jurours, and by their verdict found and prefented to be true, 
before an officer can have power to punifli the fame offence. 

Cowcl. 

’Tis ncccfiary that the fpccies of the crime be deferibed in 
the libel or articles, which our Englifli lawyers call an in- 
dictment or information. Aylijfe's Parergon. 

We never draw any indictment at all againfl them, but 
think commcndably even of them. Hooker. 

The hand-writing againfl him may be cancelled in the 
court of heaven, and yet the indictment run on in the court 
“onfcience. South's Sermons. 

end the court, and thou flinlt briefly find 
ne place the manners of mankind ; 

• : r •t. then • turn again. 

Cal! ;h :;h, i how dar^ft, complain. Dryden. . 


END 



Endive, n.f. [endive, F rencli ; intybum, Latin] 

Endive, or luccory is of feveral forts; as the white * 
green, and the curled, which are only propagate,! uV * 
that is Jong, fh, of a white- grey colour,' flat m 'one c , 1 ^ 
roundtfli at the other. It grows upon the flocks or fll'c 

tne preceding year s growth. Mortimer's HuslZ 

E ndless. ad), [from end.] Landry. 

1. \\ ithout end ; without conclufion or termination 

Nothing was more endlefs than the common method rf 
comparing eminent writers by an oppofitioii of bartimi 
paflages in them. p OJ „> s p rtJau u P , . 

2. infinite in longitudinal extent. J 

As it is plealant to the eye to have an endlefs profnefl f n > 
is fome pleafure to a finite undcrllanding to view unlimli a 
excellencies. .j- , u ' a 

3. Infinite in duration ; perpetual. 11 ,r Jn. 

None of the heathens, how curious foever in fearchine oli 
all kinds of outward ceremonies, could ever once endeavour 
to refemble herein the church’s care for the endlefs n 00 d of 
her children. Hooker, b. v /; l8 

But after labours long, and fad delay, 1 

Brings them to joyous reft, and endlefs blifs. Fairy Quern 
All our glory extinct, and happy date, ’ 

Here fwallow’d up in endlefs mifery ! Miltnis Paradife Lott. 

4 Incellant; continual. 

All the priefls and friars in my realm, 

Shall in proceflion fing her endlefs praife. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 

Each pleafing Blount fliall endlefs fmiles beflow. 

And foft Belinda’s blufh for ever glow. p.>, 

E ndlessly. adv. [from erdlefs.~\ 

1. lncedantiy ; perpetually. 

1 hough his promife has made a fure entail of eracc to all 
thofe who humbly feck, vet it nowhere engages that it fliall 
importunately and endlefsiy renew its afi'aults on thofe who have 
often repulfed it. Decay of Pietj. 

2. Without termination of length. 

E'ndlessness. n f. [ from endlefs ] 

1 . Perpetuity ; endlefs duration. 

2. i he quality of being round without an end, 

The Tropick circles have. 

Yea, and thofe fmall ones, which the poles engrave, 

All the fame roundnefs, cvennefs, and all 

The endleffnefs of the Equinoctial. Donne. 

E ndlonG. adv. [md and long.] In a Arait line. 

I hen fpurnng at full fpeed, ran endlong on, 

Where I’hcfcus fat on his imperial throne. Dryden. 

E'ndmost. adj. [end and moj) .] Remotefl ; furthefl; at the 
farther end. Did. 

ToENDO'RSE. v. a. [end-ffer, French; dorfum, Latin.] 

1. To regifler on the back of a writing; to fuperferibe. 

A French gentleman fpeaking with an Englifli of the law 
falique, the Englifli faid that was meant of the women them- 
felves, not of males claiming by women. 1 he French gen- 
tleman faid, wheie do you find that glofs? The Englifli an- 
fwered, look on the backfidc of the record of the law falique, 
and there you fhalJ find it etidorfed. Bacons Apophtb. 

Upon credential letters was endorfed this fuperfeription, To 
the king who hath the fun for his he.met. Hovel's Vocal Far. 
All the letters I can find of your’s I have fattened in a folio 

" lift to Pope. 


cut 


cover, and the reft in bundles endorfed. 

2. To cover on the back 

Chariots, or elephants endors'd with tow’rs 
Of archers. Milton’s Paradife Regain'd, b. iii. !■ 3 2 9 ‘ 
Endorsement, n f. [from endorfe.'] 

1. Supcrlcription ; writing 011 the back. 

2. Ratification. 

Th’ endorfement of fupremc delight. 

Writ by a friend, and with his blood. Herbert. 

To ENDO'W. v. a. [ ind.tare , Latin; end uairer, French.] 

1. To enrich with a portion. , 

He fliall furely endow her to be his wife. Exod. xxii. id- 

2. To fupply with any externa) goods. 

An alms-houfe 1 intend to endow very liandfomely for a 
dozen fuperannuated hufbandmeii. Addifon 1 Spe.-ot-r 

3. To enrich with any excellence. 

I at firft with two fair gifts 
Created him endow’d ; with happinels 
And immortality; that fondly loft, t . * » 

'This other ferv’d but to eternize woe. fain. Petti', y- 
Among thofe who are the inoft richly endowed "j 1,2 J ’ 
and accompliflitd by their own induflry, how few aie 
whofe vertues aic not obfeured ? Addifon s Speilufr, • 

God did never command us to believe, nor his J T1,I J I . w 
preach anydoeirinc contrary to the reafon he hai 1 P e '^ V( v, 
endow us with. 

4. To be the fortune of anyone. 

1 do not think 

So fair an outward, and fuch ftuft within, r*mbelitit. 
Endows a man but him. Shakefpem s Oymbelmt 

Endc/wment. n.f [from endow ] • 

1. Wealth beftowed to any pcifon or ufe. . 0 r 

■2. The bellowing or alluring a dower; the 3 f cve fjng 
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feverin' 1 a fufficient portion for a vicar toward his perpetual 
maintenance, when the benefice is appropriated. Bowel. 

A chapel will I build, with large endowment. Dryden. 

3 ' C Bv T defire 11 of fame, great endowments , are not fuffered to 
lie idle and ufelcfs to the publick. Adelijer. j SreA.tor, : . 2 $Jj. 

If providence fliews itfclf even m the blem!(..es of thefc 
creatures, how much more docs it difeover Itfelf m iheir feveral 
endowments, according to the condition wh'ch they are 
ported- Addejon s Spectator , N . 1 a 1. 

ToEndu'e. v. a. [induo, Latin.] 

1. To fupply with mental excellencies; to invert with intellec- 
tual powers. . „ n 

Endue them with thy holy fpirit. Common Prayer 

Wifdoni was Adam’s inftrudtor in I aradife ; wildom endued 
the fa hers, who lived before the law, with the knowledge of 

holy things. ^f r ’ ** “* ^ ? ‘ 

Thcfe banilh’d men that I have kept withal, 

Are men endu'd with worthy qualities. • J ' Shakejpeart. 

With what eafe, 

Endu'd with royal virtues as thou art, 

Appearing and beginning noble deeds, 

Mieht’ft thou expel this monfter from his throne 
Whatfoever other knowledge a man may be eridied vvithal, 
lie is but an ignorant perfon who doth not know Cod, the 
author of his being. . ™o«on s Sermons. 

Every Chriftian is endued with a power, whereby he is en- 
abled to' refill and conquer temptations. Til.otjon, Sermon b. 

2. In the following paflage it leems incorrectly printed for 

C " ( Leah faid, God hath endued me with a good dowry. Gen. 
Endu'rance. n.f [from endure .] 

1. Continuance ; laftingnefs. 

Some of them arc of very great antiquity and continuance, 
others more late and of lefs enduran.e. Spenjer's State of Ireland. 

2. Patience; the a& of fupporting; (utterance. 

Great things of fmall 
One can create \ and in what place fue er 
Thrive under evil, and work eafe out of pain. 

Through labour and endurance. Milton 1 Paradife Lcfl, b. li. 
Their 'fortitude was mod admirable in their patience and 
endurance of all evils, of pain, and of death. Temp.e. 

n. Delay ; procraftination. Obfolete. 

I (hould have ta’en fome pains to bring together 
Yourfelf and your accufers, and have heard you, 

Without endurance further. Shakefpeare's Henry VIII. 

To ENDU'RE. v. a. [endurcr, French; durate, Latin.] To 
bear; to undergo; tofuftain; to fupport. 

By thine own tongue thou ait condemn’d, and muft 
Endure our law. ° Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 

The hardnefs of bodies is caufed chiefly by the jejunenefs 
of the fpirits, and their imparity with the tangible parts, 
which make them not only hard, but f. agile, and lefs enduring 
of preflure. Paeon s .natural Flijiory, N . S;;. 

So dear I love him, that with him all deaths 
I could endure-, without him, live no life. Milt. Par. Loft. 

"I he gout haunts ufually the eafy and the rich, the 
nice and the lazy, who grow to endure much, bccaufe they 
can endure little. Temple. 

I wilh to die, yet dare not death endure Dryd. Aurengz. 
Both were of (hining ftee ! , and wrought fopure, 

As might the ftrokes of two fuch arms endure. Dryden. 
To EnduRe. v. n. 

1. Tolaft; to remain; to continue. 

Labour not for the meat which periflicth, but for that meat 
which cnd’treth unto everlafting life. John vt. 17. 

Doth the crown endure to every generation ? Prov. xxvii. 
By being able to repeat meal' ires of time, or ideas of (fated 
length of duration in our minds, we can imagine duration, 
where nothing does really endure or cxiif. Locke. 

A charm, that (hall to age endure 
The mind benevolent and pure. Au»n. 

2 . To brook; to bear; to admit 

For how can I endure to fee the evil that (hall come unto 
my people ? Or how can I endure to fee the delf ruction of 
my kindred? E/!h. viii. 6. 

Our great Englifli lords could not endure that any kings 
(hould reign in Ireland but thcmfelvcs ; nay, they could hardly 
endure that the crown of England (hould have any power over 
them. Davies on It eland. 

EnduRer. n.f [from cnchtre.~\ 

1. One that can bear or endure ; fuflainer ; fuflerer. 

'Filey are very valiant and hardy; for the moll part great 
cttdurers of cold, labour, hunger, and all liardinefs. Spcnfer. 

2. Continuer ; lafter. 

L'ndwise adv. [end and wife. ] Ereflly; uprightly; on enJ. 
A rude and unpohflied America, peopled with Uothful and 
naked Indians, living in pitiful huts and cabbins, made of 
poles fet tr.dwife. Ray on the Creation. 

To K'necate. v. a. [eneco, Latin.] To kill; to delfroy. 

home plagues partake of fuch a pernicious degree of nia- 
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lienlty, tW in the manner of a mod prtfentancou; poifoB. 
they cnccate in two or three hours, fuddcnly corrupting or cx 
tinguifliing the vita! fpirits. . Harvey on the Plague- 

E'nemy. n.f. [ennemi, French ; inimicus, Latin.] 

1 A nublick foe. . , . . n , 

All thefe flatutes fpeak of Englifli rebels and Irifli 
as if the Irifli had never been in condition of fub,cd.ls, but 
alwavs out of the protcdlion of the law. Davies on Ireland. 

The enemy thinks of railing threcfcorc thoufand men tor 
the next Summer. Addifon on the State oj the h ar. 

2. A private opponent; an antagonilf. 

3. Any one who regards another with malevolence ; not a 

fr‘ cnd - . 

Kent, in difguife, 

Follow’d his enemy king, and did him fervicc 

Improper for a (lave. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

4. One that diflikes. . . , 

He that defignedly ufes ambiguities, ought to be looked on 
as an enemy to truth and knowledge. Locke. 

Bold is the critick, who dares prove 
Thefe heroes were no friends to love; 

And bolder he who dares aver, . 

That they were enemies to war. Prior. 

5. [In theology.] The fiend ; the devil. 

Defend us from the danger of the enemy. Common Prayer. 
EnF-RGe'ticK. adj. [mryii'rixot.] 

1. Forcible; aclivc ; vigorous; powerful ineflcdl; efficacious. 

2. Operative; adlive; working; not at reft. 

if then we will conceive of God truly, and, as far as we 
can, adequately, we muft look upon him not only as an^ctcr- 
nal Being, but alfo as a Being eternally etitrgetick. Grew. 
E'NERGY. n.f. [d.^yna] 

1. Power not exerted in adtion. 

They are not effeclive of any thing, nor leave no work 
behind them, but arc energies merely ; for their working upon 
mirrours, and places of echo, doth not alter any thing in 
thofe bodies. Luton. 

2. Force; vigour; efficacy; influence. 

Whether with particles of heav’nly fife 
The God of nature did his foul ihfpirc; 

Or earth, but new divided from the (ky, 

And pliant (till, retain’d th’ ethereal energy. Dryden. 

God thinketh with operation infinitely perfedl, with an 
omnipotent as well as an eternal energy. Grew' s Cofrnol. Sac. 

Beg the bleflcd Jcfus to give an energy to your imperfect 
prayers, by his moft powerful intcrceffion. Smalridge's Serin. 
What but God ! 

Infpiring God ! who, boundlcfs fpirit all; 

And unremitting energy , pervades, 

Adjufls, fuftains, and agitates the whole. Thomfon's Spring . 

3. Faculty; operation. 

Matter, though divided into the fubtileft parts, moved fwift- 
ly, is fenfelefs and ftupid, and makes no approach to vital 
energy. Ray on the Creation. 

How can concuffion of atoms beget lelf-confcioufnefs, 
and other powers and energies that we feel in our minds ? 

Bentley. 

4. Strength of expreffion ; force of fignification ; fpirit ; life. 

Who did ever, in French authors, fee 
1 he comprehenfive Englifli energy. Rofcommon. 

Swift and ready, and familiar communication is made by 
fpccch ; and, when animated by elocution, it acquires a greater 
life and energy, ravifhing and captivating the hearers. Holder. 

Many words deferve to be thrown out of our language, and 
not a few antiquated to be reftored, on account of their energy 
anil found. Swift. 

To EneRvate. v. a. [ enervo , Latin.] To weaken; to 
deprive of force; to cmafculate. 

Great empires, while they (land, do enervate and deftroy 
the forces of the natives which they have fubdued, refting 
upon their own protecting forces. Bacon, Effay 59. 

Sheepilh foftnefs often enervates thofe who are bred like 
fondlings at home. Locke. 

On each enervate firing they taught the note. 

To pant, or tremble through an eunuch’s throat. Pope. 

Footmen exercife thcmfelvcs, whilft their enervated lords 
arc foftly lolling in their chariots. Arbuthn. and Pope's M. Scrib. 
Enerva'tioN. n.f. [from enerve.] 

1 . The art of weakening ; emafculation. 

2. The (late of being weakened ; effeminacy. 

To Enerve. v. a. [enervo, Latin] To weaken; to break 

the force of ; to crufh. 

We fliall be able perfcrtly to folve and enerve their force. 

Digby on Bodies. 

Such objert hath the pow’r to foft’n and tame 
Scvcrefl temper, fmooth the rugged’fl brow, 

Enerve , and with voluptuous hope diflolve. Milt. Par. Reg. 
To Enfa'mish. v. a. [from famif).] To ftarve; to famifli ; 

to kill with hunger. Did. 

Io F.nfe'eble. v. a. [frem feeble .] To weaken; to ener- 
vate ; to deprive of (Length. 

I’ve 
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I’ve belied a lady, 

1 he princels of this country ; and the air on’t 
Revengingly enfeebles me Sbakefpeare' s Cymbeline. 

My people are with fickncfs much enfeebled. Shah. H. V. 

Much hath hell debas’d, and pain 
Enfeebl’d me, to what I was in heav’n ! Milt. Parad. Lojl. 
borne there are that employ their time in affairs infinitely 
below the dignity of their perfons; and being called by God, 
or the republick, to bear great burdens, do enfeeble their un- 
derftandings, and difable their perfons, by fordid and brutifh 
bufinefs. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

Sure, nature form’d me of her fofteft mould, 

Enfeebled all my foul with tender paffions, 

And funk me even below my own weak fex. Addif. Cato. 

To ENFE'OFF. v.a. [feoff amentum, low Latin.] To invert 
with any dignities or poll'eflions. A law term. 

If the eldeft fon enfeoff the fecond, referving homage, 
and that homage paid, and then the fecond fon dies without 
ifliie, it. will defeend to the eldeft as heir, and the feignory is 
extinct. Hale's Common Law of England. 

Enfe'off.ment. n.f [from nfrff.] 

1. The aft of enfeoffing. 

2. The inftrument or deed by which one is inverted with nof- 

feffions. * 

ToEnfe'tter. v.a. 
enchain. 


[from fetter.] To bind in fetters; to 


His foul is fo enfetter'd to her love. 

That fhc may make, unmake, do what flic lift. Sh. Othello. 
ENFILA' DE. n. f. [Fr.J A ftrait pafTage ; any tiling through 
which a right fine may be drawn. 

Fo Enfila de, v. a. [from the noun.] To pierce in a right 
line. 

1 he avenues, being cut through the wood in right lines, 
were enfiladed by the Spanifh canon. Expedition to Carthagena. 
To En fi re. v.a. [from fire.] To fire; to fet on fire; to 
kindle. 

So hard thofc heavenly beauties be enfr’d t 
As things divine, leaft paffions do imprefs. Spenfer. 

To Enfo'rce. v.a. [enforcir, French.] 

1. I o give ftrength to; to ftrengthen; to invigorate. 

2. To make or gain by force. 

The idle ftroke, enforcing furious way, 

Miffing the mark of his mifaimed fight, 

Did fall to ground. Fairy Queen, b. i. cant. 2 . flan. 8. 
To put in aft by violence. 

Skcr away as fwift as ftoncs 

Ei freed from the old Affyrian flings. Shakefp. Henry V. 
To inftigate ; to provoke; to urge on; to animate. 

Fear gave her wings, and rage enforc’d my flight 
T hrougli woods and plains. Fairy beacon, b. ii. cant. 4. 

If you knew to whom you (hew this honour, 

I know you would be prouder of the work, 

Than cuftomary bounty can enforce you. Sh. Mcrch of Fen. 
To urge with energy. 

Let them aflemble ; 

And, on a fafer judgment, all revoke 
Your ignorant eleftion ; enforce his pride. 

And his old hate to you. Sbakefpeare’ s Ceriolanus. 

He prevailed with him, by enforcing the ill confequence of 
his refufal to take the office, which would be interpreted to 
his diflike of the court. Clarendon. 

To avoid all appearance of difaSeftion, I have taken care 
to enforce loyalty by an invincible argument. Swift. 

To compel; to conftrain. 

For competence of life J will allow you. 

That lack of means enforce you not to evil. Shak. H. IV. 
A juft difdain conceived by that queen, that fo wicked a 
rebel fhould prevail againft her, did move and almoft enforce 
her to fend over that mighty army. Davies on Ireland. 

To prefs with a charge. Little ufed. 

In this point charge him home, that lie affefts 
Tyrannick pow’r: if he evade us there. 

Enforce him with his envy to the people, 

And that the fpoil got on the Antiatcs 
Was ne’er diftributed. Sbakefpeare’ s Coriolanus. 

To Enfo'rce. v.n. To prove; to evince; to fhew beyond 
cpntradiftion. 

Which law-, in fuch cafe we muft obey, unlefs there be 
reafon Aiewcd, which may neceflarily enforce that the law of 
reafon, or of God, doth enjoin the contrary. Hooker , b. i. 

En-fo'rce. n.f. [from force.] Power; ftrength. 

He now defies thee thrice to Angle fight, 

As a petty enterprife of fmall enforce. Milton's Agoniftes. 
Enfo'rce dev. adv. [from enforce.] By violence; not volun- 
tarily ; not fpontancoufly ; not by choice. 

If thou didft put this fow’r cold habit on. 

To caftigatc thy pride, ’twere well ; but thou 
Do’ft it enforcedly : thoud’ft courtier be, 

Wert thou not beggar. Sbakefpeare' s Timcn. 

Enforcement. n f. [from enforce .] 

An aft of violence; compullion ; force offered. 

Confcfs ’twas hcr’s, and by what rough enforcement 
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Hammond on Fundamental. 
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You got it from her. Shakefp. Alls well tin, . 

He that contended againft thefe enforcement 
mafter or refill them. Raleigh's HijUrylf^^ 

2. Sauftion ; that which gives force to a law. ' ' < " ld - 

I he rewards and pmiifhmcnts of another life u -k v 
Almighty has eftabhihed as the enforcements of his bw 
of weight enough to determine the choice. ° are 

3. Motive of conviftion; urgent evidence. hockt. 

The perfonal defeent of God himfelfj and his 

° ur .^ c ^. to ?*“ divinit y» was an en f°rcemcnt bevond aM t T 
methods of vvifdom that were ever made ufe ' 1 

world. 

4. Prcffing exigence. 

More than I have faid, 

1 lie leifurc and enf r.ement of the time 

Forbids to dwell on. Sbakefpeare’ s Richard III 

Enforcer, n.f. [from enforce.] Compellcr; one who 
by violence. s 

When a man tumbles a cylinder or roller down an hill 
’lis certain that the man is the violent enforcer of the firft m * 
tion of it. llamm. nd's Fundamental , ’ 

Enfouldred. adj. [ from foudre, French.] Mixed w i£ 
lightning. 

Heart cannot think what outrage and what cries 
With foul enfouldred fnioak and flaftiingfire. 

The hell- bied beaft threw forth unto the ikies. Fairy <9 
To Enfranchise v.a. [from franebife.] 1 

1. To admit to the privileges of a freeman. 

The Englifh colonics, and fome fepts of the Irifhry, en- 
franchised by fpecial charters, were admitted to the benefit of 
the laws. Davies on Ireland- 

Romulus was the natural parent of all thofe people that 
were the firft inhabitants of Rome, or of thofe that were after 
incorporated and enfranebifed into that name, city, or govern- 

n * em ; . Hale’s Origin of Atankind. 

2. I o fet free from flavery. 

Men, forbearing wine, come from drinking healths to a 
draught at a meal ; and, laftly, to difeontinue altogether: but 
if a man have the fortitude and refolution to enfranchift him- 
felf at once, that is the beft. Bacons EJfays. 

If they won a battle, prifoners became flaves, and 
continued fo in their generations, unlefs enfranebifed by their 
mafters. Tempu. 

3. To free or releafe from cuftody. 

'Fhc gentleman, I told your ladyfhip, 

Had come along with me, but that his miftrefs 
Did hold his eyes loekt in her cryftal looks. 

— Belike, that now flic hath enfranchis'd them, 

Upon fome other pawn for fealty. Sbakcfpsort . 

4. Todcnifen; to endenifen. 

Thefe words have been enfranebifed amongft us. Watts. 

Enfranchisement, n.f. [from enfranchift .] 

1. Invcftiture of the privileges of a denifen. 

The incorporating a man into any fociety, or body politick. 
For example, he that is by charter made denizen of England, 
is faid to be cnfranchifed ; and fo is he that is made a citizen 
of London, or other city, or burgefs of any town corporate, 
becaufc he is made partaker of thofe liberties that appertain to 
the corporation. Cowl. 

His coming hither hath no farther fcope. 

Than for his lineal royalties, and to beg 
Enfranchifement immediate on his knees. Shakefp. Rich. II. 

2. Releafe from prifon or from flavery. 

Never did captive with a freer heart 
Caft off his chains of bondage, and embrace 
His golden uncontroul’d enfranchifement. Shakcf. Richard II. 

Enfro'zeN. particip. [from frozen.] Congealed with cold. 

Yet to augment the anguilh of my fmart. 

Thou haft eifrozen her dildainful breaft, 

That no one drop of pity there doth reft, 

To ENGA'GE. v. a. [ engager , French.] 

1. To make liable for a debt to a creditor. 

1 have engag’d myfclf to a dear friend, 

Engag’d my friend to his meet enemy, . 

To feed my means. Shakefp. Ale, chant of Venue. 

2. To impawn; to ftakc. 

They moft pcrfidiotrfly condemn 
Thofe that engag'd their lives for them. Iludibras, p - 1,1 

3. To enlift ; to bring into a party. . „ 

All wicked men are of a party againft religion : ‘ 0 [ ne 11 
or intereft engagetb them againft it. 1 illotfon s ermo 

4. 'I’o embark in an affair ; to enter in an undertaking. 

So far had we engaged ourfclves, unfortunate fou s, 3 

lifted not to complain, flnee our complaints could not ut ^ J 

the greateft accufation to ourfclves. ' nt P \ 

Before I engage myfclf in giving any a " fw " t0 J . i ccr . 
jeftion of incomumptible lights, I would fee _th ^ p 0 g tK , 

tainlv averred. tJigvy 


Spenfer on Lovt- 


jeftion of incomumptible lights 
tainly averred. 

To unite ; to attach ; to make adherent. 


Btfitt- 

him, 


A U UIIllC y IU J ,J4<U » V I I . .. kj»»J 

This humanity and good-nature engages ^every c ) . 

fo that when he is pleafant upon any of f ^ em * 3 xro tC ( , 
are in good humour. Addiftn s J: * t! > ^ p a 


IFailer. 


6. To induce; to win by pleafing means; to gain. 

To cv’ry duty he cou’d minds engage, 

Provoke their courage, and command their rage. 

His beauty thefe, and thofe his blooming age, ^ 

The reft his houfe and his own fame engage. Dryden’s IEn. 

So fhall I court thy deareft truth, 

When beauty ceafes to engage ; 

So thinking on thy charming youth. 

I’ll love it o’er again in age. Prior. 

- To bind by any appointment »r contraft. .... 

‘ We have been firm to our allies, without declining any 
expence to which we had engaged ourfelvcs, and we have even 
exceeded our engagement. Atterbury s Sermons. 

8. To feize by the attention, 
q. To employ ; to hold in bufinefs. 

For I fhall fing of battles, blood and rage. 

Which princes and their people did engage. Dryden. 

10. To encounter; to fight. 

The rebel knave, who dares his prince engage. 

Proves the juft viftim of his royal rage. Pope. 

To Enca'gr. v. ,1. 

1. Toconflift; to fight. , c .. . 

Upon advertifement of the Scots army, the earl of Holland 
was fent with a body to meet and engage with it. Clarendon. 

2. To embark in any bufinefs; to enlift in any party. 

’Tis not, indeed, my talent to engage 
In lofty trifles, or to [well my page 
With wind and noife. Dryden s Perf Sat. 5. 

Engagement, n.f. [from engage-, engagement, French.] 

1. The aft of engaging, impawning, or making liable to a 
debt. 

2. Obligation by contraft. 

Wc have, in cxpence of blood, exceeded our engagements. 

Atterbury s Sermons. 

3. Adherence to a party or catifc ; partiality. 

This praftice may be obvious to any who impartially, and 
without engagement, is at the pains to examine. Swift. 

4. Employment of the attention. 

Play, either by our too conftant or too long engagement in 
it, becomes like an employment or profeffion. Rogers’s Serm. 

5. Fight ; eonflift; battle. 

Our army, led by valiant Torrifmond, 

Is now in hot engagement with the Moors. 

Encourag’d by defpair, or obfiinatc 
To fall like men in arms, fome dare renew 
Feeble engagement, meeting glorious fate 
On the firm land. 


Dryden. 


Phillips. 


6. Obligation ; motive. 


T itr.on. 2 . 


Davies. 


This is the greateft engagement not to forfeit an oppor- 
tunity. Hammond’s Fundamentals. 

ToEnga'ol. v.a. [from gaol.] Toiniprifon; to confine. 
Within my mouth you have engaol d my tongue, 

Doubly portcullis’d with my teeth and lips. Shakcf. R. II. 
To Enga'rriscn. v.a. [from gar ri fon ] To proteft by a 
garrifon. 

Neptune with a flying guard doth engarrifon her ftrongly. 

Flower, Focal Forrcjl. 

To Enge'NDHR. v. a. [ergendrer, French.] 

1 . To beget between different fexes. 

This baftard love is engendered betwixt luft and idlencfs. Sid. 

2. To produce; to form. 

Oh nature ! thou, who of the felf- fame mettle. 

Whereof thy proud child, arrogant man, is pufft, 
Engendcr'Jl the black toad and adder blue. Shakefp. 

Again, if fouls do other fouls beget, 

’Tis by themfelves, or by the body’s pow’r : 

If by themfelves, what doth their working let, 

But they might fouls engender cv’ry hour r 

3. To excite ; to caufe ; to produce. 

Say, can you faft? Your ftomachs arc too young. 

And abftincncc engenders maladies. Shakcf. Love’s Lab. Lojl. 

The prcfcncc of a king engenders love 
Amongft his fuhjcfts and his loyal friends. Shakcf. HcnryV I. 

That engenders thunder in his breaft, 

And makes him roar tilde accufations forth Shakef H. VI. 
It unloads the mind, engenders thoughts, and animates 
virtue. Addifon's Spectator, N°. 93. 

4. To bring forth. 

Vice engenders Ihamc, and follv broods o’er grief. Prior. 
To EngeNder. v.n. To be caufed ; to be produced. 

Thick clouds are fpread, and ftorms engender there. Dryd. 
ENGINE, n.f. [ engin , French ; ingegm, Italian.] 

1 • Any mechanical complication, iri w hich various movements 
and parts concur to one efteft. 

2. A military machine. 

This is our engine, towers that overthrows ; 

Our fpear that hurts, our fword that wounds our foes. Fairf 

3. Any inftrument. 

The fword, the arrow, the gun, with many terrible en- 
gines of death, will be well employed. Raleigh's Effays. 
He takes the feiffars, and extends 
1 he little engine on his fingers ends. Pope's Rape of the Lock. 




4. Any inftrument to throw water upon burning houfa. 

Some cut the pipes, and fome the engines play ; 

And fome, more bold, mount ladders to the fire. y - 

5. Any means ufed to bring to pafs, or to efteft. Ufu. y 

Prayer muft be divine and heavenly, which the devil with 
all his engines fo violently oppofeth. Duppa’ s Rules for Dcvo • 

6. An agent for another. In contempt 

They had th’ cfpecial engines been, to rear 

His fortunes up into the ftate they were. 

Engine'er. n.f [engingnicr, French.] One who manages c 
mnes ; one who direfts the artillery of an army. 

° For ’tis the fport to have the engineer 

Hoift with his own petard. Sbakefpeare s am e . 

Him thus enrag’d, 

Dcfcrying from afar, fom e engineer, 

Dext’rous to guide th’ unerring charge, defign d 
By one nice ftiot to terminate the war. N ‘ 

An author, who points his fatirc at a great man, is like the 
engineer who fignalized himfclf by this ungenerous praftice. 

£ Addifon's Freeholder, N°. 19. 

ENGINERY, n.f. [from engine.] 

1. 'I’hc aft of managing artillery: .... , . 

They may defeend in mathcmaticks to fortification, arcni- 
tefture, enginery, 01 navigation.' Milton on Education . 

2. Engines of war ; artillery. 

YVe faw the foe 

Approaching, grofs and huge, in hollow cube 
Training his dev’lifti enginery. Milton. 

ToEngi'rd. v.a. [from gird.] To encircle; to furround; 
to environ ; to cncompafs. 

My heart is drown’d with grief. 

My body round engirt with mifery ; 

For what’s more mifcrable than difeontent ? Shak. Hen. VL 
That gold muft round engirt thefe brows of mine. Shakef. 
ENgle. n.f. [derived from the French engluer, to catch with 
birdlime.] A gull; a put; a bubble. Hanmer. 

I fpied 

An ancient engle going down the hill. 

Will ferve our turn. “ Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew : 
An alteration of Theobald 1 s for angel. 

E'NGLISH. adj. [enjley, Saxon.] Belonging to England; 
thence Englifh is the language of England. 

He hath neither Latin, French, nor Italian ; and you may 
come into the court, and fwear that 1 have a poor pennyworth 
in the Englifh. Sbakefpeare' s Merchant of Fenice. 

Of Eng/ijh talc, the coarfer fort is called plaiftcr, or parget; 
the finer, fpoad. IVocdward . 

To English, v.a. [from the noun.] To tranflatc into 


Englifh. 

Wc find not a word in the text can properly be rendered 
anife, which is what the Latins call anethum, and properly 
Englijhed dill. Browns Fulgar Err ours, b. vii. c. 7. 

To Englu't. v.a. [engloutir, French.] 
i. To fwallow tip. 

Neither my place, nor ought I heard of bufinefs, 

Hath rais’d me from my bed ; nor doth the general 

T akc hold on me : for my particular grief 

Engluts and fwallows other forrowp. Sbakefpeare' s Othello . 

Cei tainly, thou art foncar the gulf. 

Thou needs muft be cngluttcd. Sbakefpeare' s FJenry V. 

How many prodigal bits have flaves and peafants 
This night cngluttcd! Sbakefpeare’, Timon. 

To glut; to pamper. 

Whofe grieved minds, which choler did englut , 

Againft themfelves turning their wrathful fpight. Fai. ^u. 
Being once cngluttcd with vanity, he will ftraightway loath 
all learning. Afcham’s Schoobnq/ler. 

ToEngo're. v.a. [from gore.] To pierce; to prick. 

As favage bull, whom two fierce mafliffs bait. 

When rancour doth with rage him once engore. 

Forgets with wary ward them to await, 

But with his dreadful horns them drives afore. Fairy Queen. 
To Engo'rge. v.a. [from gorge, French, a throat.] To 
fwallow ; to devour ; to gorge. 

Then fraught with rancour and engorged ire, 

He caft at once him to avenge for all. Fairy Queen , b. 

That is the gulf of greedinefs, they fay. 

That deep engorgeth all this world is prey. Spenfer’s Fa. Qu. 
To Engo'rge. v. n. To devour ; to feed with eagernefs and 
voracity ; to riot. 

Greedily fhe engorg'd without reflraint, 

And knew not eating death ! Milton’s Paradife Lojl, b. ix. 
ToEngra'il. v.a. [from grele, French, hail.] To batter; 
to bruife as with hail. A word now ufed only in heraldry, 
for, to indent in curve lines. 

Aiacides then fhews 

A long lance, and a caldron, new, engrail’ d with twenty 
hues. Chapman's Iliads: 

Polwheel beareth a faultier engrailed. Carew's Survey. 
To Engra'in. v.a. [from grain.] To die deep; to die in 
grain. 

8 C Sees 
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There fhall young Hotfpu 
Engrapplc with thy fon, as fierce as he. 


pur. 



:3 . ‘ ' 
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Sees thou how frefh my flowers being fpread. 

Dyed in lilie white and crimfon red. 

With leaves engrain'd in lufty green. Spa fa's Pa florals. 

To EngRa pri.E. v. n. [from grapple .J To clofe with; p» 
contend with hold on each other. 


with a fury led, 

_ - j , -c as he. fianieCs Civ. IVar. 

To Encr a'sp. v. a. [from grafp.] To feize ; to hold faft in 
the hand ; to gripe. 

Now ’gan Pyrrocles wax as wood as he, 

• And him affronted with impatient might ; 

And both together fierce engrafped he, 

Whiles Guyon landing by, their uncouth ftrife does fee. 

_ r Fa h b. ii. cant. 5. Jlan. 20. 

io Engrave, v. a. prefer, engraved - y part. pail', engraved 
ox engraven, [engraver, French.] 

1. To pidture by incifions in any matter. 

Her ivory forehead, full of bounty brave, 

Like a broad table, did itfelf difpread, 
tor love his lofty triumphs to engrave , 

And write the battles of his great godhead. Fairy Queen. 

O er all, the hcav’n’s refulgent image fhines ; 

On either gate were fix engraven figns. Addifin's Ovid's Met. 

Names frefh engrav'd appear’d of wits renown’d ; 

I look'd again, nor could their trace be found. Pete. 

2. To mark wood or flonc. 

Engrave the two floncs with the names. Ex. xxviii. 1 1. 

3. To imprefs deeply ; to imprint. 

It will fcarce feem poffiblc, that God fhould engrave prin- 
ciples, in men’s minds, in words of uncertain fignifica- 

t '°r^ c • Locke. 

Our Saviour makes this return, fit to be engraven in the 
hearts of all promoters of charity. Atterbury's Semi ns. 

Sounds which addrefs the ear, are loft and die 
In one fhort hour ; but that which ftrikes the eye, 

Lives long upon the mind : the faithful fight 

Engraves the knowledge with a beam of light. IVatts. 

4. [from grave . J To bury ; to inhume ; to inter. 

The fon had charge of them now being dead, 

In feemly fort their corfes to engrave , 

And deck with dainty flowers their bridal bed. Fai. Queen. 
EngraVer. n. f. [from engrave ] A cutter in ftone or other 
matter. 

Images are not made in the brain itfelf, as the pencil of a 
painter or engraver makes the images in the table or metal, 
but are imprinted in a wonderful method in the very foul 
itfelf. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

ToEngri'eve. v. a. [from grieve .J To pain; to vex; to 
afflidt ; to difconfolate. 

The gnawing anguifh, and fharp jealoufy, 

Which his fad fpeech infixed in my breaft. 

Rankled fo fore, and feftcr’d inwardly. 

That my engrieved mind could find 110 reft. Fairy Qtiecn. 
Aches, and hurts, and corns, do engrieve either towards 
rain, or towards frofl. Bacon's Natural Hijlory , N°. 828. 
To Engro'ss. v.a. [ groffr, French. ] 

1. To thicken ; to make thick. 

But more happy he than wife. 

Of that fca’s nature did him not avife ; 

The waves thereof fo flow and fluggifh were, 

Engrofs'd with mud, which did them foul agriefc, 

That every weighty thing they did upbear. Fairy Queen. 
1. To encreafe in bulk. 

Though pillars, by channeling, be fccmingly engrojfed to 
our fighr, yet they are truly weakened in thcmfelves. iVotten. 

3. To fatten; to plump up. 

Not fleeping, to engrofs his idle body ; 

But praying, to enrich his watchful foul. Shake/. Rich. III. 

4. To feize in the grofs ; to feize the whole of any thing. 

If thou engrojj'ejl all the griefs as thine. 

Thou robb’ft me of a moiety. Shak. All's well that ends well. 
Thofe two great things that fo engrofs the defires and deiigns 
of both the nobler and ignobler fort of mankind, are to be 
found in religion ; namely, wifdom and plcafurc. South's Serm. 

A dog, a parrot, or an ape, 

Or fomc worfc brute in human fliape, 

Engrofs the fancies of the fair. Swift. 

5. To purchafe the whole of any commodity for the fake of 
felling at a high price. 

6. To copy in a large hand. 

Here is th’ indictment of the good lord Haftings, 

Which in a fet hand fairly is engrofs’d. ShakeJ. Rich. HI. 

A clerk, foredoom’d his father’s foul to croft. 

Who pens a ftanza when he fhould engrofs. Pope's EpifUcs. 
Encro'sser. n.f [from engrofs . ] He that purchafes large 
quantities of any commodity, in order to fell it at a high 
price. 

A new fort of cngrojfers , or forcftallers, having the feeding 
and fupplving this numerous body of workmen in the woollen 
manufadturcs, out of their warchoufcs, fet the price upon the 
poor landholder. * Locke. 
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Our th.ghs are packt with wax, our mouths with h, 

W e bring it to the hive; and, like the bees 1 • : 

Are murder’d for our pains! This bitter tafte 
Yield his cngrjments to the dying father. Shake/. Hem , V 
Thofe held their immoderate mgnffments 0/ power h 
favour by no other tenure than preemption 1 , and 

To Engua'rd. u. *. [from guard.] To proteff; t0 d 2 ’ 
to furround as guards. u< - nJ ; 

A hundred knights! yes, that on ev’ry dream 
He may enguard his dotage with their pcw’rs, 

And hold our lives at mercy. Shakejpeale' s Kins Ur 

T o Enha MCE. v.a. [haujfer, enhauffer, French.] S ' 

1 . T o lift up ; to raile on high. A fenfe now obfolcte 

Both of them high at once their hands enhanc'd. 

And both at once their huge blows down did fw»y.’/W s> 

2. T oraifc; to advance ; to heighten in price. • ’ 

The defire of money is every where the fame • its VC ni 
varies very little, but as its greater fcarcity enhances^ 
and incrcafes the fcramble. ? f 

3. To raife in cftccm. 

What is it but the experience of want that enhances the 
value of plenty. L'E/lr 

The remembrance of the difficulties we now undeigo, wifl 
contribute to enhance our plcafure. Atterbury’s Scrrrm 

4- I o aggravate ; to increase from bad toworfe. 

To believe or pretend that whatever our hearts incite is 
the will of God within us, is the principle of villainv that 
hath acted in tire children of difobedience, enhanced and j m - 
proved with circumftanccs of greater impudence than the 
inoft abominable heathens were guilty of. Hammond. 

The relation which thofe children bore to the pricfthooJ 
contributed to enhance tlicii guilt, and inercafe their puniftj- 

mcnt Atterbwy's S.rmcni. 

Enhancement. » / [from enhance.] 

1. Encreafe; augmentation of value. 

Their yearly rents are not improved, the landlords making 
no Ids gain by fines than by enhancement of rents. Ea.m, 

2. Aggravation ; encreafe of ill. 

jocular flanders have, from the flightneft of the temptation, 
an enhancement of guilt. Government of the Tongue, j. 

ENI'GMA. n.f. [anigma, Latin ; A riddle; an ob- 

feure queftion ; a polition exprefied in remote and ambiguous 
terms. 

The dark enigma will allow 
A meaning ; which, if well I underftand. 

From facrilege will free the god’s command. Brydat. 
A cuftom was amongft the ancients of propofing an enigma 
at fcftivals, and adjudging a reward to him that folved it. fat. 

Enicma'tical. adj. [from enigma.] 

1. Obfciire; ambiguoufly or darkly exprefled. 

Your anfwcr, fir, is enigmatical. Sh. Much /do about Nctb, 
Enigmatical deliveries comprehend ufcfu! verities; but 
being miftaken by liberal expofitors at firft, they have been 
mifunderflood by mod fincc. Brown’ s Vulgar Erronrs. 

2. Cloudy ; obfeurely conceived or apprehended. 

Faith here i. the afient to thofe things which come to us by 
hearing, and are fo believed by adherence, or dark enigmatical 
knowledge, but hereafter arc feen or known dcmonftrativelv. 

Hammond’ s Practical Catedijm. 

EniGMA'tICALI.Y. adv. [from enigma.] In a fenfe different 
from that which the words in their familiar acceptation imply. 

Homer Ipcaks enigmatically , and intends that tliefe monlleis 
arc merely the creation of poetry. Notes on the Odyfey. 

Eni'guatjst. n.f. [from enigma.] One who deals in ob- 
feure and ambiguous matters ; maker of riddles. 

That I may deal more ingenuotifly with my reader than 
the abovementioned cnign.atijl has done, T fhall prefent him 
with a key to my riddle; which, upon application, he will 
find cxadtly fitted to all the wolds of it. AddiftfslV rig Exam. 

To ENJO'IN. v.a. [otjoindre, French ] Indirect; to or- 
der; to prcfcribc. It is more authoritative than dirtff, 2J1 “ 
lefs imperious than command. 

To fatisfy the good old man, 

I would bend under any heavy weight __ 

That he’ll enjoin me to. Shaief. Much Ado about Nothing. 
Monks and plafafophers, and fuch as do continually er.jotn 
thcmfelves. Baetn’s Natural Hifiory, N f9}' 

It endeavours to fecurc every man’s intereft, b y enjomwg 
that truth and fidelity be inviolably preierved. IHhtf Seifa-i- 

Enjo'iner. n.f. [ from enjoin. ] One who gives in Vf 

,. [from enjoin ] Dire&'on; command, 
hould be made by publick enjeinment, whereoy 
ight be fettled beyond debate. Lrown s l . L” ■ 


(tons. 

Enjo'inment. n.f. 
Critical trial fnc 
determination mi 


1. To feel or per 


beyond 

To ENJO'V. v. a. [jouir, enj uir , French ] , 

erctivc with plcafurc ; to have a p.ea.mg c • ' 

to be delighted with. 


I could enjoy the pangs of death, 
And fmi’e in agony. 


Addifn's Cato- 

3. To 
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2. To obtain poffeflion or fruition of. 

Edward the faint, in whom it pleafed God, righteous and 
juft, to let England fee what a blefling fin and iniquity would 
not fuffer it to enjoy. Hooker , b. iv. f. 14. 

He, who to enjoy 
Plato’s elyfium, Icap’d into the fea, 

Cleombrotus. Milton’s Paradife Lojl, b. ill. I. 4 J t . 

3. Topleafe; to gladden ; to exhilarate ; to glad; to delight. 
This fenfe is ufual with the reciprocal pronoun, and is derived 
from enjouir. 

Creatures are made . to enjoy thcmfelves, as well as to ferve 
us> More's Antidote again/ Atheifm. 

When a man fhall, with a fober, fedate, diabolical rancour, 
look upon and enjoy himfclf in the fight of his neighbour’s 
fin and Ihamc, can he plead the inftigation of any appetite in 
nature ? South's Sermons. 

ToEnjo'y. v. n. To live in happinefs. 

Then I fhall be no more ! 

And Adam, wedded to another Eve, 

Shall live with her cnioying, I extindV. Milton's Parad. Lojl. 
Ento'yer. n.f. [from enjoy.] One that has fruition or pof- 
ftflion. Din. 

En'jo'yment. n.f. [from enjoy.] Plcafure; happinefs; 
fruition. 

His hopes and expectations arc bigger than his enjoyments. 

Tillotfon, Sermon 1, 

To Enki'NDLE. v. a. [from kindle.] 

j. To fet on fire ; to inflame ; to put in a flame. 

Edmund, enkindle all the fparks of nature 
To quit this horrid a dt. Shak.fp. King Lair. 

2. To roufe paflions ; to let the foul into a flame. 

Your hand 

Gave fign for me to leave you: fo I did. 

Fearing to ftrengthen that impatience, 

"Which feem’d too much enkindled. Shak. Jul Cafar. 

3. To incite to any adt or hope. 

Do you not hope your children fhall be kings ? 

When thofe that gave the thane of Cawder to me, 

Promis’d no lefs to them ? 

That, trufied home. 

Might yet enkindle you unto the crown. Slakefp. Macbeth. 
To Enla'kge. v. a. [elargir, French.] 

1. To make greater in quantity or appearance. 

The wall, in luftre and cftedl like glafs. 

Which o’er each obiedl calling various dyes. 

Enlarges fome, and others multiplies. Pope's Temp, of Fame. 

2. To encreafe any thing in magnitude ; to extend. 

Where there is fomething both lafting and fcarce, and fo 
valuable to be hoarded up, there men will not be apt to en- 
large their pofil-ffions of land. Locke. 

3. To encreafe by reprefentation ; to magnify; to exaggerate. 

4. To dilate; to expand. 

O ye Corinthians, our mouth is open unto you, our heart 
is enlarged. 2 Car, vi. 11. 

5. To fet free from limitation. 

Though flie appear honed to me, yet at other places 
flic cnlargeth her mirth fo far, that there is flirewd conftruc- 
tion made of her. Skakefpeare' s Alcrry IVivcs of Windfr. 

6. To extend to more purpofes or ules. 

It hath grown from no other root than only a defire to 
enlarge the ncceflary ufe of the word of God, which defire 
hath begotten an errour, enlarging it farther than found nefs of 
truth will bear. Hooker , b. ii. f. 1. 

7. To amplify ; to aggrandife. 

This is that fciencc which would truly enlarge mens minds, 
were it fludied. Locke. 

Could the minJ, as in number, come to fo final] a part of 
extenfion or duration as excluded divifibility, that would be 
the indivifiblc unit, or idea ; by repetition of which it would 
make its more enlarged ideas of extenfion and duration. Locke. 

8. To relcafe from confinement. 

Enlarge the man committed yefterday. 

That rail’d againft our perfou. Shake/ care's Henry V. 

9. To diffufe in eloquence. 

They enlarged themfelves upon this fubjecl with all the in- 
vidious infinuations they could devife. Clarendon, b. viii. 
Fo Enla'rge. v. 11. To expatiate; to fpeak in many words. 
They appointed the chancellor of the Exchequer to enlarge 
upon any of thofe particulars. Clarendon , b. viii. 

This is a theme fo unpleafant, I delight not to enlarge on 
it ; rather wifh the memory of it were extindl. Decay of Piety. 
Enl a'rge.ment. n.f [from enlarge.] 

1. Encreafe; augmentation; farther extenfion. 

1 he king afterwards enlarged the conliant obedience of the 
city with enlargement both of liberties and of revenues. Hayw. 
1 he ocean, which fo long our hopes confin’d. 

Could give no limits to his vafter mind : 

Our bounds enlargement was his lateft: toil, 

Nor hath he left us pris’ners to our ifie. TValler. 

‘ I here never were any iflands, or other confidcrable par- 
cels of land, amalled cr heaped up; nor my enlargement, or 
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addition of earth, made to the continent by the mud that is 
carried down into the fea by rivers. IVcodwards Nat. HJl- 
The commons in Rome generally purfued the enlargement 
of their power by more fet quarrels of one entire aflembly 
againft another. Swift on the Dijfent. tn Athens and Rome. 

The Greek tongue received many enlargements between the 
time of Homer and that of Plutarch. Swift . 

2. Releafe from confinement or fervitude. 

Lieutenant, 

At our enlargement what are thy due fees r Shak. Harry VI. 
If thou holdefl thy peace at the time, then fhall there en- 
largement and deliverance arife to the Jews from another 
place. E J lhcr iv - J 4 * 

3. Magnifying reprefentation. 

And all who told it, added fomething new ; 

And all who heard it, made enlargements too. Pope: 

4. Expatiating fpeech ; copious difeourfe. 

He concluded v/ith an enlargement upon the vices and cor- 
ruptions which were got into the army. Clarendon , b. viii. 

Enla'rger. n.f. [from enlarge.] Amplifier; one that en- 
creafes or dilates any thing. 

We fhall not contentioufly rejoin, but confer what is in us 
unto his name and honour, ready to be fwallowed in any 
worthy enlarger. Brown x s V ’cigar Errour si 

ToEnu'ght. v.a. [from light.] To illuminate; to fupply 
with light ; to enlighten. 

Wit from the firft has fhone on ages paft, 

Enlights the prelent, and fhall warm the lift. Pope. 

To Knli'chten. v.a. [from light] 

1. To illuminate ; to fupply with light. 

As one fun fhincth to the whole world, fo there is no faith 
but this one puhlifhed, the brightness whereof muft enlighten 
all that come to the knowledge of the truth. Hooker, b. y.f. 46. 

2. To inftrudl; to furnifh with encreafe of knowledge. 

This doctrine is fo agreeable to rcafon, that we meet with 
it in the writings of the enlightened heathens. Spectator. 

’Tis he who enlightens our underftanding, corrects our wills, 
and enables us to fubdue our affections to the law of God. Rog. 

3. To cheer; to exhilarate ; to gladden. 

/j. To fupply with fight; to quicken in the faculty of vifion. 
Love never fails to mailer what he finds; 

The fool enlightens, and the wife he blinds. Dry den. 

Enli'ghtener. n.f. [from enlighten.] 

j. Illuminator; one that gives light. 

O, fent from heav'n, 

Enlight’ner of my darknefs ! gracious things 
Thou haft reveal’d. Milton's Paradife Lojl, Lx ii. I.27U 
Inftrudtor. 

To Enh'nk. v.a. [from link.] To chain to; to bind. 

What is it then to me, if impious war. 

Array’d in flames like to rhe prince of fiends. 

Do with his fmirch’d complexion all fell feats, 

Enlinkt to vvaftc and dcfolation. Sbakefp. Henry V. 

To Enli'ven. v.a. [from life, live.] 

1. To make quick; to make alive; to animate. 

2. To make vigorous or adtive. 

In a glafs-houfe the workmen often fling in a fmall quan- 
tity of frefh coals, which feems to difturb the fire, but very 
much enlivens it. Swift’s Thoughts on various Subjects. 

3. To make fprightly or vivacious. 

a. To make gay or cheerful in appearance. 

Enli'vener. n.f. [from enliven.] That which animates; 
that which puts in motion ; that which invigorates. 

Eut fire, th’ enlivener of the general frame. 

Is one, its operation ftill the fame: 

Its principle is in itfelf ; while ours 

Works, as confederates war, with mingled pow’rs. Drydcn. 

To Enlu'mine. v.a. [enluminer, French.] To illumine; to 
illuminate; to enlighten. Sec Ii.lumine. 

For having yet, in his dedudted fpright. 

Some fparks remaining of that hcav’nly fire. 

He is entumin’d with that goodly light. 

Unto like goodly femblance to afpirc. Sf enf. Hymn on Love. 

Enmity, n.f [from enemy ; as if enemity, inamity . J 

1. Unfriendly dilpofition ; malevolence; averfion. 

Their being forced to their books, in an age at enmity with 
all reftraint, has been the rcafon why many have hated 

b ” oics - . . , Locke. 

2. Contrariety of interefts or inclinations; mutual malignity'. 

They fhall within this hour. 

On a diflenfion of a doit, break out 
In bittcrcft enmity. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus: 

Between thee and the woman I will put 
Enmity, and between thine and her feed : 

Her feed ftiall bruife thy head, thou bruife his heel. Milter,. 
How far thefe controverfics, and appearing enmities of thofe 
g.orious creatures, may be carried, is not my bufinefs to fhew 
or determine. Dryden's Juven. Dedication. 

3. State of oppofition. 

Know ye not that the fricndfhip of the world 



with God ? 


is 


enmity 

v nr f am ‘ ‘ v - 4 - 

» ou mull firmly be convinced, that every fin you commit 

fete 
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fcts you at enmity with heaven, and will, if not forfaken, ren- 
der you incapable of it. Wake's Preparation f>r Death. 

4- Malice ; mifehievous attempts. 

I abjure all roofs, and chufe 

T o wage againft the enmity o’ th’ air. Shake f. King Lear. 

He who performs his duty in a fiat ion of great power, rhuft 
needs incur the utter enmity of many, and the high difpleafure 
of more. Atterbury's Sermons. 

To Enm&'rble. v. a. [from marble. 1 To turn to marble; to 
harden. 

Their dying to delay. 

Thou do’ft enmarble the proud heart of her, 

Whofe love before their life they do prefer. Spenfer. 

To Enme'sh. v. a. [from mejh.] To net; to intangle; to 
intrap. 

So will I turn her virtue into pitch ; 

And out of her own goodnefs make the net 

That fball enmejh them all. Shakefpearc' s Othello. 

Enne'agon. n. f [»vie« and f»«.] A figure of nine angles. 

Enkea'ticai.. adj. [i»ia.] Enneatical days , are every ninth 
day of a ficknefs ; and enneatical year:, every ninth year of 
one’s life. 

To Enno'ble. v a. [ennoblir, French.] 

1. To raife from commonalty to nobility. 

Many fair promotions 
Are given daily to ennoble thofe, 

That fcarce feme two days fince were worth a noble. Shak. 

2. To dignify; to aggrandife ; to exalt; to raife. 

God railed up the fpirit of this great perfon, and ennobled 
his courage and conduct with the entire overthrow of this 
mighty hoft. South's Sermons. 

What can ennoble fots, or flaves, or cowards ! 

Alas ! not all the blood of all the Howards. Pope's EJfays. 

3. To elevate ; to magnify. 

None fo lovely, fweet and fair. 

Or do more ennoble love. Haller. 

Ennobled, yet unchang’d, if nature fhine. Anon. 

4. To make famous or illuftrious. 

The breath of Scotland the Spaniards could not endure ; 
neither durft they as invaders land in Ireland, but only en- 
nobled fome of the coafts thereof with fhipwrecks. Bacon. 

Enno'blement. n.f [from ennoble."] 

1. The adt of raifing to the rank of nobility. 

He added during parliament, to his former creations, the 
ennoblement or advancement in nobility of a few others. Bacon. 

2. Exaltation ; elevation ; dignity. 

The eternal wildom enriched us with all ennoblements, fuit- 
able to the meafures of an unflraitned goodnefs. Glanv. Seep/. 

Enoda'tion. n.f. [ enodatio , Latin.] 

J. The adb of untying a knot. 

2. Solution of a difficulty. Dift. 

Eno'rmtty. n.f. [from enormous."} 

1. Deviation from rule ; irregularity. 

2. Deviation from right ; depravity ; corruption. 

We fhall fpeak of the particular abufes and enormities of 
the government. Spenfer' s State of Ireland. 

That the mean, which this law provideth, will be always 
fufficient to bridle or reftrain enormity , no man can warrant. 

Hooker, b. iii. f. 10. 
There are many little enormities in the world, which our 
preachers would be very glad to fee removed ; but at the fame 
time dare not meddle with them, for fear of betraying the 
dignity of the pulpit. Addifon s Guardian, N“. 116. 

3. Atrocious crimes ; flagitious villanies; crimes exceeding the 
common meafure. 

It is not a bare fpeculation that kings may run into enormi- 
ties ; the practice may be proved by examples. Swift. 

ENO'RMOUS. adj. [enormis, Latin ] 

1. Irregular ; out of rule; not regulated by any flated meafures ; 
cxcurfivc beyond the limits of a regular figure. 

Nature here 

Wanton’d, as in her prime ; and plaid at will 
Her virgin fancies, pouring forth more Iweets, 

Wild above rule, or art, enormous blifs ! Milton's P or. Lojl. 
The enormous part of the light in the circumference of every 
lucid point, ought to be lefs difcernible in fhorter telefcopes 
than in longer, bccaufe the fhorter tranfmit lefs light to the 
c ... e . Hewlett's Opt. 

2. Difordcred; confufcd. 

I fhall find time 

From this enormous ftatc, and feck to give ^ 

Lofles their remedies. Shakefpearc s King Loot. 

?. Wicked beyond the common meafure. 

4. Exceeding in bulk the common meafures : always uled with 
fomc degree of diflike, or horror, or wonder. 

A giant-fhepherd here his flock maintains. 

Far from the red, and folitary reigns, 

A form enormous ! far unlike the race 5 

Of human birth, in ftature, or in face. Pope s Odyffey. 

Eno'rmoUSLV. ado. [from enormous.] Beyond meafure. 

One who could ever efpoufe a notion fo enortnoufly abfurd 
and fenfelcfs, as that the world was framed by chance. Woodw. 
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Eno'rmousness. n.f. [from enormous.'] Irr.meafurable »• 1 
ednefs. ‘ Wlck - 

When thofe who have no opportunity to examine our 
faith, fee the enormoufnefs of our works, what fhould hind 
them from meafuring the matter by the difciples ? Dec ofP • 

Eno'ugh. adj. [jenoh, Saxon ; ganah, Gothick • g mc l $1 
It is not cafy to determine whether this word be an adject” 
or adverb; perhaps, when it is joined with a fubftantive Y' 
an adje&ive, of which enow is the plural. In other fituatic- * 
it feems an adverb ; except that after the verb to have, orT 
be, cither expreffed or underftood, it may be accounted I 
fubftantivc. It is pronounced as if it were written enuf] In 
a fufficient meafure ; fo as may fatisfy ; fo as may fuffiU. 
Why wou’dft thou go, with one confent they cry, * 
When thou hadft gold enough, and Emily. brides 1 

When there was not room enough for their herds, they by 
confent feparated, and enlarged their pafturc. ?. .1 

Eno'ugh. n.f. ’ 

1. Something fufficient in greatnefs or excellence. 

’Tis enough for me to have endeavoured the union of my 
country, whilft 1 continued in publick employments. Tempi. 

The indolency and enjoyment we have, fuffi'eing for our 
prefent happinefs, we delire not to venture the change, being 
content, and that is enough. Lwd. 

Enough for me that to the lift’ning fwains, 

Firft in thofe fields I fung the filvan ltrains. p e p t 

1 will not quarrel with the prefent age : it has done enough 
for me, in making and keeping you two my friends. P c p e , 

2. Something equal to a man’s powers or faculties. 

He could not have been without fome great dcfcils and 
main errours in his nature, cuttoms, and proceedings, which 
he had enough to do to fave and help, with a thoufand little 
induftries and watches. Bacon's Henry \'U. 

Eno'ugh. adv. 

1. In a fufficient degree ; in a degree that gives fatisfaclion. 

2. It notes a flight augmentation of the pofuivc degree : as, lam 
ready enough to quarrel ; that is, I am rather quarrelfomc than 
peaceable. 

I am apt enough to think, that this fame binarium of a 
flrongcr and a weaker, like unto mafculinc and feminine, 
doth hold in all living bodies. Bacon. 

It is fometimes plcafant enough to confider the different no- 
tions which different perfons have of the fame thing, Addifor.. 

They are now in prilon at Florence; and, as it is faid, 
treated hardly enough. Addifon on Itay. 

3. Sometimes it notes diminution; as, the fong is well enough-, 
that is, not quite well, though not much amifs. 

4. An exclamation noting fulnefs or fatiety. 

Macbeth, beware Macduff! 

Beware the thane of Fife! Difmifs me.— Enough. Shake/. 

Henceforth I’ll bear 
Affliction, ’till it do cry out itfelf. 

Enough, enough, and die. Shakefpearc s King Lear. 

Eno'w. The plural of enough. In a fufficient number. 

The earth hath fince born enow bleeding withefles, that it 
was no want of true courage. Sidney, Lit. 

The walls of the church there are enow contented to build, 
and to underfet it with goodly pillars: the marbles are po- 
lifhcd, the roofs fhine with gold, the altar hath precious 
ftones to adorn it, and of Chrift’s minitters no choice at all. 

Hooker, b. v. /. 15- 

As if 

Man had not felfifh foes enow befides, 

7'hat, day and night, for his dcftruCtion wait. M tit. P ■ W- 
My conquering brother will have flaves enow. 

To pay his cruel vows for vidory. Dryden's Don Seby.an. 
There arc at Rome enow modern works of architecture to 
employ any reafonable man. Addifon on ancient Medan. 

EN PASSANT, adv. [French.] By the way. 

ToEnra'ge- v.a. [enrager, brench.] To irnt3tc, op 
voke ; to make furious ; to exafperate. „ 

The juftice of their quarrel fL-ould not fo much e 1 S 
as enrage them, being to revenge the diflionour done 0 
d to chaflifc the deceitful dealings of 

Enrag'd at this, upon the bawd I flew ; . 

And that which mod enrag'd me was, ’twas true, ] . . 

To Enra'nge. v. a [ from range. ] To place reg . 
put into order. 

In their jaw . - , j 

Three ranks of iron teeth estranged v/ere. Fairy 1 
As fair Diana, in frefli Summer’s day, - 

Beholds her nymphs enrang’d m fhady wo -jr • < ks> 

To Enra'nk. v. a. [from rank] To P‘ ace * 1 VI. 
No Icifure had lie to ear ana his men. *■ - Ji 

To Enra'pt. v. a. [from rapt.] „„,>,i,fiafm. 

1. To throw into an ext ify ; to transport with cnthu.iaim 

I myfelf 

Am, like a prophet, fuddenly enrapi ar jCltop 

To tell thee, that this day is ominous. Sbakjnt^ for 

2. In the following quotation it feems erronto 


king, and 
mies. 


to 


cmvrapt , involved ; wrapt up. 


Nor 
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Nor hath he been fo enrap.t in thofe ftudies as to neded the 

1;-, arts of painting; architecture, mufick, and poetry, 
poltte arts ot paint g, ^ ^ ^ Scriblfruu 

[from rapture . ] lo tranfport with 


E N S 


To throw into extaly ; 


enrolments, witn hi# own 
Davies on Ircldnd. 


To Enka'pture. v.a. 

pleafure ; to delight highly. 

ToEnra'vish. v.a. [trom ravijh . J 
to tranfport with delight. 

What wonder. 

Frail men, whofe eyes feek heavenly things to fee, 

At fight thereof fo much enravijh'd be? 

EnRa'vishment. n.f. [from enravijb.] Extalv ot delight. 
They contrad a kind of fplendor Irom the fcemingly o - 
(curing vail, which «M. » »«!#—'' oHicr n-anf- 

ported admirers. > 

To Enri'ch. v.a. [enrieher, French.] 

To make wealthy ; to make opulent. ... . 

The king will enrich him witli great riches, and will give 

him his daughter. 

Henry is able to tnneb his queen. 

And not to feek a queen to make him rich. Shak. Henry v . 

The city, which thou feeft, no other deem 
Than great and glorious Rome, queen of the earth, 

So far renown’d, and with the fpoils enrich'd 
Of nations. Milton's Paradij e Regain d, b.iv. I. 44 b - 

T hofe are fo unhappy as to rob others, without enriching 
, r . Denham. 

themfelves. 

2. To fertilife ; to make fruitful. 

Sec the fweet brooks in filver mazes creep. 

Enrich the meadows, and fupply the deep. Blackm. Creation. 

3. To ftore; to fupply with augmentation of any thing tic- 

fircTulc* 9 . . 

T’herc is not any one among them that could ever enrich 

his own u.ulerflanding with any certain truth, tircyercdity 

others therein. Sleigh's htflory of the World. 

Enrichment, n.f [Irom enrich.] 

1 . Augmentation of wealth. 

2. Amplification; improvement by addition. 

I have procured a tranflation of that book into the general 
lanwiia^c, not without great and ample additions, and ortrieh- 
„ u /t thereof. Haem's Hoy liar 

It is a vaft hindrance to the enrichment ot our underttanil- 
ines, if we fpend too much of our time and pains among in- 
finites and unfearchables. Watts s Logni:. 

To Enri'dge. v.a. [from ridge.] To form with longitu- 
dinal protuberances or ridges. 

He had a thoufand nofes, 

Horns walk’d and wav’d like the enridgtd fca : 

It was fomc fiend. Shakefpearc s King Lear. 

To EnRI'NG. v.a. [from ring.] To bind round ; to encircle. 

Ivy fo 

Enrings the barky fingers of the elm. Shakefpearc. 

To Enri'pen. v.a. [from ripe.] To ripen; to matuic; to 
bring to perfe&ion. 

The Summer, how it enrtpen'd the year ; 

And Autumn, what our golden harveits were. Donne. 
ToEnro'be. v.a. [from robe.] Iodrefs; to cloath; to ha- 
bit ; to invert. 

Her mother hath intended, 

That, quaint in green, fhe (hall be loofe enrob'd. 

With ribbands pendant, flaring ’bout her head. Shakefpearc. 
To Enro'll. v. a. [enroller, French.] 

1. To infert in a roll or regifter. 

There be enrolled amongft the king’s forces about thirty 
thoufand men of the Jews. 1 Mac. x. ;6. 

We find ourfelves enrolled in this heavenly family as fer- 
vants, and as fons. Sprat t s Sermons. 

The champions, all of high degree, 

Who knighthood lov’d, and deeds of chivalry. 

Throng’d to the lifts, and envy’d to behold 
T he names of others, not their own, enroll'd. Drydtn. 

Mentes, an ever-honour’d name of old. 

High in Ulyfles’ focial lift enroll’d Pope's Odyffey, b. i. 

Heroes and heroines of old, 

By honour only were enroll'd 
Among their brethren of the fkics; 

To which, though late, fhall Stella rife. Swift. 

2. To record ; to leave in writing. 

He (wore confent to your fucccffion ; 

His oath enrolled in the parliament. Shake/: care' s Henry VI. 

Laws, which none fhall find 
Left them curdl'd-, or what the fpirit within 
Shall on the heart engrave. Alilton', Para life Lojl , b. xii. 

3. To involve; to in wrap. 

From his infernal furnace forth he threw 
Huge flames, that dimmed all the heaven’s light, 

Enroll’d in dufkifh fmoak and brimftone blue. Fairy Queen. 
Enro'ller. n.f [from enrol.] He that enrols; he that rc- 
gifters. 

Enrolment, n.f. [from enrol.] Regifter; writing in which 
any thing is recorded ; record. 

The king himfelf caufed to be enrolled, and tefiified by a 


Shakefp. Henry IV. 
environ; to fur- 


/. 654. 
a fche- 


notary publick ; and delivered the 

hands, to the bifhop of Shlifbury. 

To E nro'ot. *. *. [from root. ] To fix by the root; to mi- 
plant deep. 

Full well he knows 
He cannot fo precifely weed this land, 

As his mifdoubts prefent occafion : 

His foes are fo enrooted with His friends, 

That, plucking to unfix an enemy. 

He doth unfatten fo and fhakc a friend. 

To Enko'und. v.a. [from round.] lo 
round; to encircle; to inclofe. 

Upon his royal face there is no note 
How' dread an army hath enrounded him. Shakefp. Henry V; 
ENS. n.f. [Latin.] 

1. Any being or exiftence. 

2. [In chymFftry.J Some things that are pretended to contain 
all the qualities or virtues of the ingredients they arc drawn 
from in a little room. 

ENSA'MPLE. n.f. [ efempio , Italian.] Example ; pattern ; 
fubjea of imitation. This orthography is now jultly 

ufed. ... 

Such life fhould be the honour of your light; ^ 

Such death, the fad enfample of your might. Spenfer s Sennets. 
Ye have us for an enjample. Phil. Hi. 1 7. 

Such perfons as would be willing to make ufe of our enfample 
to do the fame thing, where there is not the lame neceffity, 
may do it upon their own fcore, and not be a-ble to vouch our 
practice for their excufe. Sanderfon s 'Judgment. 

To Ensa'mple. v. a. [from the noun.] lo exemplify ; to 
fhew by example ; to give as a copy. _ 

I have followed all the ancient poets hiftorical : firft, 
Homer, who, in the perfon of Agamemnon, enfampled a 
good governor and a virtuous man. Spenfer ; 

To Ensa'nguine. v.a. [Janguis, Latin; e nfang'anter, brj 
To fmearwith gore; to iuftufe with blood. 

With cruel tournament the fquadrons join, 

Where cattle paftur’d late ; now fcatter’J lies, 

With carcafics and arms, th’ enfanguin'd field 
Dcferted. Milton s Paradife Lojl, b. xi. 

To Ensche'dule. v.a. [from fckedule.] To infert in 
dule or writing. 

You mull buy that peace 
With full accord to all our juft demands, 

Enjehedul'd here. Shak. Hen. V . 

To Ensco'nce. v. a. [from fconce.] To cover as with a fort ; 
to fccure. Hanmer. 

I myfelf fometimes, hiding mine honour in my neceffity, 
am fain to fhuffle, to hedge, and to lurch ; and yet your 
rogue will cnfconce your rags, your cat-a-mountain looks, your 
red lcttice phrafes, your bold bearing oaths under the fhclter 
of your honour. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

She fhall not fee me : I will cnfconce me behind the arras. 

Shakejpeare's Merry Wives of TVmdfor. 
We make trifles of terrours, enfconcing ourfelves in feem- 
ing knowledge. Shahefpeare' s All's well that ends well. 

A fort of error to en fconce 

Abfurdity and ignorance. Hudibras , p. iii. cant. 3. 

This he courageoufly invaded. 

And having enter’d, barricado’d, 

Enfconc’d himfelf as formidable 

As could be underneath a tabic; Hudibras, p. iii cant. r. 
ToEnsk'am. v.a. [from /earn.] Tofowup; to inclofe by a 
feam or jundluie of needlework. 

A name engraved in the reveftiary of the temp’e, watched 
by two brazen dogs, one Hole away, and erf earn, d it in his 
thigh- Camden’s Remains. 

To Ense'a r. v.a. [{torn fear.] To cautcrife; to ftanch or 
flop with fire. 

Enjear thy fertile and conceptions womb ; 

Let it no more bring out t’ ingrateful man. Shakefp. Ttriion. 
To Lnshi'eld. v.a. [Irom flueld.] Fo fhicld ; to cover; to 
protect. 

Thefc black mafks 

Proclaim an enjhield beauty, ten times louder 
1 han beauty could dilplay. Shak. Meafure for Meafure. 
ToEnshri'ne. v.a. [from fhrine.] To inclofe in a theft or 
cabinet ; to preferve and fecure as a thing facred. 

He feems 

A phanix, gaz’d by all, as that foie bird, 

V. hen to cnjhrine his reliques in the fun’s 

Blight temple, to Egyptian Thebes be flics. Milt. Per. Lojl. 

The fots combine J 

With pious care a monkey to enfhrint. Tate's Jnv. Sat 
^ Fair fortune next, with looks lerene and k nd, " 

Receives ’em, in her ancient fane enjhrin’d. Add Ton, 

E'nsifoRM. adj. [eujiformii, Latin ] Haiing the fhape of a 
fword, as the xipiioeidcs or nfiform cartilage. 
t/NSIGN. n.f [eujeignc, French,] 

1. The fiag or ftandard of a regiment. 

Hang up your ehfigns, let your drums be ftiil • 

I- or here we entertain a folemn peace. S/.ai./vu , / , H. VI 
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The Turks ftill preffing on, got up to the top of the walls 
\vith eight enfgns, from whence they had rtpullcd the defen- 
. „ Knoll a' i Hijtory of the 7 urks. 

Men taking occauon from the qualities, wherein t’nev ob- 
ferve often feveral individuals to agree, range them into forts, 
in order to their naming, for the convenience of comprehen- 
live figns; under which individuals, according to their con- 
formity to this or that abftract idea, come to he ranked as un- 

n- ,, L ° d ‘‘ 

2. Any ligna! to aflemble. 

He will lift up an enfgn to the nations from far. ]J\ v. 

3. Badge; or mark of diftindtion, tank or office. 

Princes that fly, their feeptres left behind, • 

Contempt or pity, where they travel, find ; 

The enfgns of our pow’r about we bear. 

And ev’ry land pays tribute to the fair. Waller. 

The marks or enftgns of virtues contribute not a little, by 
their noblcncfs, to the ornament of the figures ; fuch, for 
example, as are the decorations belonging to the itbcral arts, 
to war or facriftces. D-yden’s Dufrejnoy. 

4- 1 he officer of foot who carries the flag. [Formerly written 
ancient.] 

E nsignbearkr. ; i.f £ enfgn and bear.] He that carries the 
flag ; the enfign. 

If it be true that the giants ever made war againll heaven, 
he had been a fit Sgjlgnbeartr for that company. Sidney, b. ii. 

1 o Ensla've. v. a. [from Jlave.] 

1. I o reduce to ferviiude; to deprive of liberty. 

The conquer'd alfo, and mflatfd by war, 

Shall, with their freedom loft, their virtue lofe. Milt. P. L. 

2 . To make over to another as his flave or bondman. 

I to do this ! 1, whom you once thought brave. 

To fell my country, and my king enflarve. Dryd Jnd. Emp. 

Long draughts of fleep his monftrous limbs enfavc ; 

He reels, and falling fills the fpacious cave. Drydeu’s /F.n. 
He is certainly the molt fubjedted, the moil enjlaved, who 
is fo in his underftanding. Locke. 

While the balance of power is equally held, the ambition 
ol private men gives neither danger nor fear, norcanpoffibly 
enjluve their country. Swift. 

No man can make another man to be his Have, unlcfs he 
hath firft enjlaved himfelf to life and death, to pleafure or pain, 
to hope or fear : command th'ofc paffions, and you are freer 
than the Parthian king. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

1 he more virtuoufly any man lives, and the Jefs he is en- 
jtuved to any lufl, the more ready he is to entertain the prin- 
ciples of religion. Tillotfon , Sermon i . 

A man, not having the power of his own life, cannot by 
compadl, or his own confent, enflave himfelf to any one, nor 
put 'himfelf under the abfolutc arbitrary power of anothei, to 
take away life when he pleafes. Locke. 

Ensia 'vement. n.f [from cnjlave.] The ftatc of fervitude; 
flavery ; abiedl lubjcction. 

Tbe children oflfracl, according to their method of finning, 
after mercies, alld thereupon returning to a frclh enflavnnent 
to their enemies, had now palled feven years in crncl fub- 
jedtion. South's Semens. 

EnslaVer. n.f. [from < njhne.] He that reduces others to a 
flate of fervitude. 

What indignation in her mind, 

Againft enjlavers of mankind ! Swift. 

To Knsu'e. v. a. [enfniver, French.] To follow ; to purfue. 
Flee evil, and do good ; feck peace, and enfue it. Com. Pray. 

But now thefe Epicures begin to fmile. 

And fay, my dodtrine is more fafe than true; 

And that I fondly do myfelf beguile, • 

While thefe receiv’d opinions I enfue. Davies. 

To Ensu'e. v. n. 

j. To follow as a confequence topremifes. 

Let this be granted, and it fhall hereupon plainly enfue, 
that the light of Scripture once (billing in the world, 
all other light of nature is therewith in fuch fort drowned, 
that now we need it not. Hooker, b. ii. f. 4. 

2. To fuccced in a train of events, or courfcof time. 

The man was noble ; 

But with his laft attempt he wip’d it out, 

Deflroy’d his country, and his name remains 
T o the enfuing age abhorr’d. Shakejpeare s Corio ’anus. 

Bilhops are placed by collation of the king, without any 
precedent election or confirmation enfuing. Hayward. 

Of worfe deeds worfc fufVerings mull enfue. Mitt. P. L. 

With mortal heat each other (hall purfue ; 

What wars, what wounds, what (laughter (hall enfue! Dryd. 

Impute not then thofo ills which may enfue 
To me, but thofc who with inceflant hate 
Purfue my life. Roxvc's Ambitious Stepmother. 

Then grave Clari/Tii graceful wav’d her fan; 

Silence enfu'd, and thus the nymph began. Pope. 

F.nsu'k an'ce, Lixoni etfttre.] 

1 . Exemption from hazard, obtained by the payment of a cer- 
tain fum. 

? . The fum paid for fccurity. 
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su’RANCER. n.f [from enfurancc.] He who un,)„ ► l 
exempt from hazard. J Who undertake, 

T he vain enfurancers of life. 

And they who moll perform’d, and promis’d ] e f s 
. r n Short and Hobbes, forfook th’ unequal ftrife 
f o Ensu're. v. a. [from Jure, affurer, French. 1 

1. loafcertain; to make certain ; to fecurc. 

It is eafy w entail debts on fuccccdingages, buthowtn 
fere peace for any term of years is difficult enough ! e 

2. To exempt anything from hazard by paying t certain?' 
on condition of being reimburfed for mifearriage Um> 

3 ' of “* 

A mendicant contracted with a country fellow for 
tity of corn, to enfure his llieep for that year. L'RRr. 
Ensu'rer. n.f. [from enfure.] One who makes conuS 

hazard 106 ’ ° nC <0f a Certain * um exem pts any thing f rom 

Entablature. In.f. [from table.] [In architedhire.1 Si*. 
tN !.f BLE '' ,ENT ' the architrave, fnfe, and cornice of, 

pil ar; being in efledt the extremity of the flooring, which 
either fupported by pillars, or by a wall, if there be rl 

columns. m 

Enta ‘it., n.f. [feudum ta/liaturn, from the French entailli 
from tailler, to cut.] 

1. The eflate entailed or fettled, with regard to the rule of in 

defeent. 113 

2. The rule of defeent fettled for any eflate. 

3. Engraver’s work ; inlay. Obfolete. 

Well it appeared to have been of old 
A work of rich entail, and curious mold. 

Woven with anticks and wild imagery. Fairy Sheen, b. ii. 
To Enta il. v. a. [ tailler , to cut; entailler , French.] 

1. To fettle the defeent of any eflate fo that it cannot be by any 
fubfequent pofleflbr bequeathed at pleafure. 1 1 

I here entail 

The crown to thee and to thine heirs for ever. Sink. H. VI, 

Had Richard unconftrain’d refign’d the throne, y 

A king can give no more than is his own : 1 

The title flood entail’d, had Richard had a fon. Drydcn. ) 
7 . 7 o fix unalienably upon auy ptifon or thing. 

None ever had a privilege of infallibility entailed to all he 
Lid. _ Digby on Bodies. 

The intemperate and unjufl tranfmit their bodily infirmities 
and difeafes to their children, and entail a fecrct curfc upon 
their eftates. Tulotfon , Semens. 

3. To cut. Obfolete. 

The mortal Heel difpitcoufly entail'd, 

Deep in their flefli, quite through the iron walls, 

7 hat a large purple ftream adown their giambeux falls. F.Q. 
To Enta 'me. v. a. [from tame] To tame; to luhjugatc; to 
fubduc. 

’Tis not your inky brows, your black filk hair, 

Your bugle eyeballs, and your cheek of cream, 

7 ’liat can entarne my fpirits to your woifhip. Shakefp/are. 
7 o V nta'ngl e. v. a. [A word of uncertain etymology.] 

1. To inwrap or cnfnarc with fomething not eafdy extricablc, 
as a net; or fomething adhefive, as biiars. 

7. To lofe in multiplied involutions; as in a labyrinth. 

3. To twifl, or confufe in fuch a manner as that a feparation 
cannot cafily be made; to make an entangled knot. 

4. To involve in difficulties ; toembarrafs; to perplex. 

He knew not how to wrtfllc with defperate contingencies, 
and fb abhorred to he entangled in fuch, Clarendon. 

5. To puzzle ; to bewilder. 

The duke, being que-ftioned, neither held filcnce as h* 
might, nor conftaruly denied it, but entangled himfelf in his 
doubtful tale. Hayward. 

1 fuppofe a great part of the difficulties that perplex mens 
thoughts, and entangle their underflandings, would be eafily 

refolved. Lode. 

6. To cnfnarc by captious queftions or artful talk. 

The Pharifees took counfel how they might entangle him in 
his talk. Mat. xxii. 15. 

7. To diftradl with variety of cares. 

No man that warreth eniangleth himfelf with the affairs of 
this life. 2 Mm. ii. 4' 

8. To multiply the intricacies or difficulties of a work. 

Now all labour, 

Marrs what it does, yea very force entangles 
Itfclf with ftrength. Snakefpcare’ s Anth. and Cleopatra. 

Entanglement, n.f [from entangle.] 

1. Involution of any thing intricate or adhefive. 

The higheft and moll improved fpirits arc frequently caug f 
in the entanglements of a tenacious imagination. Glanv. SapJ- 

2. Perplexity; puzzle. _ * . 

There will be no greater entanglements, touching the no 10 
of God and his providence. More s Div.ne Dm ogucs. 

It is to fence againll the entanglements of equivocat w or » 
and the art of fophiftry, that diltinAions have een n.u. 
tiplied. . 

Enta'ncler. n.f. [from entangle.] One that entang es. ^ 
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To E'NTER. v. a. [ entree , French.] 
j. To go or come into atoy place. 

A' king of repute and learning entered the lifts againll 
him. , , , . Aitcrbuty. 

2. To initiate in a bufinefs, method, or focictv. 

The deleft being thus entered, and then made the falhion, it 
would be impofliblo to hinder therm Locke. 

0, To introduce or admit into any counfel. 

So your opinion is, Aufidius, 

That they of Rome arc enter'd in our counfels. 

And know how we proceed. Shakcfpcat t’s Corioianus. 

4 . To fet down in a writing. 

Mr. Phang, have you enter'd the a < 7 ion ? 

—It is enter'd. Shakejpeare s Henry IV. />. ii. 

Agues and fevers are entered promifeuoufly, yet in the few 
bills they have been dillinguilhcd. G raunt's Bills of Mortality- 
To E'nter. v. n. 
j. To come in; to go in. 

Be not flothful to go and to enter to poflefs the land. judg. 

Other creature here, 

Bead, bird, infcA, or worm, durll enter none. Milton. 

2. To penetrate mentally ; to make intelledual entrance. 

He is particularly plcafcd with Livy for his manner of tell- 
in<* a ftory, and with Salluft for his entering into internal prin- 
ciples of adion. AdelifonsSpcktc.t r, N°. 409. 

They were not capable of entering into the numerous con- 
curring fprings of adion. Watts s Improvement of the Mir.d. 

3. To engage in. 

The French king hath often entered on fcveral expenfive 
projeds, on purpefe to diffipate wealth. Addijon on tbe War. 

Gentlemen did not care to enter upon bulincfs till after their 
morning draught. Tatler , N u . 86. 

4. To be initiated in. 

As foon as they once entered into a taflc of pleafure, polite- 
nefs, and magnificence, they fell into a thoufand violences, 
confpiracies and divifions. Addijon on Italy. 

Enterde'al. n.f. [ctitrc and deal.] Reciprocal tranfadions. 

For lie is pradis’d weil in policy. 

And thereto doth his courting moll apply ; 

To learn the entcrdcal of princes llrange. 

To mark th’ intent of counfels, and the change 
Of Hates. HubbereT s Tale. 

E'nterjng. n.f. [from enter. J Entrance; pafiage into a 
place. 

It is laid walle, fo that there is no houfe, no entering in. If 
ToEnterla'ce. v. a. [eutrelajfer, French.] To intermix ; 
to interweave. 

This lady walked outright, 'till fhe might fee her enter into 
a fine clofe arbor : it was of trees, whofe branches fo lovingly 
interlaced one another, that it could refill the llrongell violence 
of the fight. Sidney. 

Entero'c/le. n.f [enteroccle, Latin.] A rupture from the 
bowels preffing through or dilating the peritoneum, fo as to 
fall down into the groin. The remedy in fuch cafes, is chief- 
ly by trulles and holders. Pjrtincy. 

If the inteftine only is fallen, it becomes an cnteroeele-, if 
the omentum or epiploon, cpipocele ; and if both, entero- 
epiplocelc. Sharp’s Surgery. 

Entero'logy. n.f. and Xsy*.] 7 ’he anatomical ac- 

count of the bowels and internal parts. 

Enteko'MPHALOs. n.f. [er.jo, and iiftp«:v,s.] An umbilical 
or navel rupture. 

Enterpa'rlance. n.f. [ent re and parler, French.] Parley; 
mutual talk ; conference. 

During the enterparlanee the Scots difeharged againll the 
Englilh without harm, but not without breach of the laws of 
tile field. Hayward. 

Enterple'ader. n.f. [nitre and plead.] The difculling of a 
point incidentally falling out, before the principal caufe can 
take end. For example: two feveral perfons, being found 
heirs to land by two feveral officers in one county, the k ng is 
brought in doubt whether livery ought to be made; and there- 
fore, before livery be made to either, they mull enterplead ; 
that is, try between themfelves who is the right heir. Cowel. 
ENTERPRISE n.f. [entreprije, French.] An undertaking of 
hazard ; an arduous attempt. 

Now is the time to execute mine enterprifes to the deftruc- 
tion of the enemies. Judith 1 5. 

Whet on Warwick to this enterprife. S’akejp. henry VI. 

7 he day approach’d, when fortune fhould decide 
Th’ important enterprife, and give the bride. hryde ”, 
To E' nterprise. v. a. [from the noun. | 

1. To undertake; to attempt; toeffay. 

Nor fhall I to the work thou enterpi ifefl 
Be wanting, but afford thee equal aid. Milton's Parad. I.oft. 
Princes were only chiefs of thofe aflemblies, by whofe con- 
fidtations and authority the great actions were lefoivt.; and 
enterpi ifed. Temple. 

Aa cpick poem, or the heroick aAion of feme great com- 
mander, enter prifed for the common good and honour of the 
Ohriflian caufe, and executed happily, may be .0 ". ell written 
now as it was of old by the heathens. Qryden's juv. Dedicat. 
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Halle then, and lofe no time : 

The bufinefs mull be enterpris’d this night ; • 

We mull furprife the court in its delight. Dry den, 

2. To receive; to entertain. Obfolete. 

In goodly garments, that her well became. 

Fair marching forth in honourable wife, 

Him at the threlhold met, and well did enterprife. Fa. S>u. 

ENTERPRISER, n.f [from enterprife.] A man ol enterprife ; 
one who undertakes great tilings ; one who engages himfelf 
in important and dangerous dtfigns. 

They commonly proved great enteprifers with happy 
fuccefc. * - a, ward on Edward VI. 

To ENTERT’A'JN. v.a. [entretenir, F rench.] 

1. To converfe with; to talk with. , 

His head was fo weil flored a magazine, that nothing could 
be propofed which he was not readily furnilhed to entertain 
any one in. Locke. 

2. To treat at the table. 

You fhall find an apartment fitted up for you, and fhall be 
every day entertained with beef or mutton of my own feed- 
ing. Addijon’ s Spectator, N°. 549. 

3. 7’o receive hofpitably. 

Be not forgetful to entertain Ilrangers ; for thereby feme 
have entertained angels unawares. Heb. iii. 2. 

Heav’n, fet ope thy cverlafling gates, . 

To entertain my vows of thanks and praife. Shak. Hen. VI. 

4. To keep in one’s fervice. 

How many men would you require to the furr.ilhing of this 
which you take in hand ? And how long fpacc Would you 
have them entertained ? Spenfer’s Ireland. 

You, fir, 1 entertain for one of my hundred; only, I do 
not like the falhion of ycur garments. Shu efp. King Lear. 

I’ll weep and figh. 

And, leaving fo his fervicc, follow you. 

So pieafe you entertain me. Svakefpeare’s C, mbelint. 

5. To referve in the mind. 

This is the fevereft purpofc God can entertain towards us. 

Decay J Piety. 

6. To pieafe; toamufe; to divert. 

David entertained himfelf with the meditations of God’s 
law, not his hidden decrees or counfels. Decay of Piety. 

The hillory of the Royal Societv fhews how well philofo- 
phy becometh a narration : the progrefs of knowledge is as 
entertaining as that of arms. Felton on the C'lajjieks. 

They were capable of entertaining themfelves on a thoufand 
different fubjsdts, without running into the common topicks. 

Addijon n Ancient Medals. 
In gardens, art can only reduce the beauties of nature to a 
figure which the common eye may better take in, and is there- 
fore more entertained with. Pope’s Prcf to the Iliads . 

7. To admit with fatisfadlion. 

Reafon can never permit the mind to entertain probability, 
in oppofition to knowledge and certainty. Locke. 

Enter ta'iner. n.f. [from entertain.] 

1 . He that keeps others in his fervice. 

He was, in his nature and conflitution of mind, not very 
apprehenfive or forccafting of future events afar off, but an 
entertainer of fortune by the day. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

2. He that treats others at his table. 

He fhews both to the guefls and to the entertainer their 
great miftake. Smalridge' s Sermons. 

It is little the fign of a wife or good man to fuffer tempe- 
rance to be tranfgrefled, in order to purchafc the repute of a 
generous entertainer. Atterbur/s Sermons. 

3. He that pleafes, diverts, or annifes. 

Entertainment, n.f. [from entertain.] 

1. Converfation. 

2. Treatment at the table ; convivial provifion. 

Arrived there, the little houfe they fill, 

Ne look for entertainment where none was ; 

Reft: is their feafl, and all things at their will ; 

The noMefl mind the befl contentment has. Fairs Queen. 

With Britifh bounty in his fhip he feafts 
7 h’Hefperian princes, his amazed guefls. 

To find that vvatrv wilderr.efs exceed 

The entertainment of their great Madrid. Waller, 

3. Hotpitable reception. 

4. Reception ; admiffion. 

It is not ify to imagine how it fhould at firft gain enter- 
tainment, but much more difficult to conceive how jt fhould 
be u.H W r (’lily propagated. TtlLtfcn, Sermon 1 . 

5. I he lt.:te of being in pay as feldiers or fervants. 

. Have you an army ready, fay you ? 

——A moil royal one. 'Fhe centurions and their charges 
online. ly billeted, already in the entertainment, and to be on 
foot at an hour’s warning. Shakejpeare' s Corioianus. 

o. 1 ayment of feldiers or fervants. Now obfolete. 

^entertainment of the general, upon his full arrival, was 
but fb (hillings and eight pence. Davies on Ireland 

J I captains did covenant with the king to ferve him with 
certain numbers of men, for certain wages and entertain - 
vw “ s ‘ Davies on Ireland. 

4 7. Amufement • 
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7. Amufcment; diverfion. 

Bccaufe he that knowcth lead is fitted to ad: queftioris, it is 
more reafon, for the entertainment of the time, that he afk me 
queftions than that I afk you. Bacon’s New Atlantis. 

Paflions ought to be our fervants, and not our matters; to 
give us fomc agitation for entertainment , but never to throw 
reafon out of its feat. Temple. 

8. Dramatick performance ; the lower comedy. 

A great number of dramatick entertainments are not come- 
dies, but five -act farces. Gay's Pref. to IVkat d’ye Call it. 
Enterti'Ssued. adj. [entre and tijjue. J Enterwoven or in- 
termixed with various colours or fubftanccs. 

The fword, the mace, the crown imperial. 

The entertiffued robe of gold and pearl. Shakefp. Henry V. 
To Enthro'nf.. v. a. [(ram throne.] 

1 . 7*o place on a regal feat. 

Mercy is above this feepter’d fway ; 

It is enthroned in the hearts of kings ; 

It is an attribute to God himfelf. Shah. Merchant of Venice. 

On a tribunal filver’d, 

Cleopatra and himfelf, in chairs of gold, 

Were publickly enthron’d. Shakespeare’s Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Beneath a fculptur’d arch he lits enthron’d , 

The peers, encircling, form an awful round. Pope’s Odyffey. 

2. To invert with fovereign authority. 

This pope was no fooner elected and enthroned , but that he 
began to exereife his new rapines. Ay life's Paragon. 

Enthusiasm, n.f firSaow^x.] 

1. A vain belief of private revelation; a vain confidence of 
divine favour or communication. 

Enthuftafm is founded neither on reafon nor divine revela- 
tion, but rites from the conceits of a warmed or overweening 
brain. Locke. 

2. Heat of imagination ; violence of paflion ; confidence of 
opinion. 

3. Elevation of fancy ; exaltation of ideas. 

Imaging is, in itfelf, the very height and life of poetry, 
which,' by a kind of enthuftafm , or extraordinary emotion of 
foul, makes it feem to us that we behold thofe things which 
the poet paints. Dryden’s Juv. Preface. 

Enthusiast, n.f. 

j. One who vainly imagines a private revelation ; one who has 
a vain confidence of his intercourfc with God. 

Let an entbufuif be principled that he or his teacher is in- 
spired, and adted by an immediate communication of the 
Divine Spirit, and you in vain bring tire evidence of clear 
reafons againft his dodlrine. Locke. 

2. One of a hot imagination, or violent paflions. 

Chapman feems to have been of an arrogant turn, and an 
enthuftaji in poetry- Popes Prej. to the li.ads. 

3. One of elevated fancy, or exalted ideas. 

At laft divine Cecilia came, 

Inventrcfs of the vocal frame ; 

The fwcct enthuftaji , from her facrcd rtore. 

Enlarg’d the former narrow bounds. 

And added length to folemn founds, 

With nature’s mother-wit, and arts unknown before. Dryd. 
F.nthusia'stical. J v r t ',w«mlr.] 

Enthusia'stick.. ) 

j. Perfuaded of fomc communication with the Deity. 

He pretended not to any feraphick enthuftajtical raptures, or 
inimitable unaccountable tranfports of devotion. Calamy. 

2. Vehemently hot in anycaufe. 
v Elevated in fancy ; exalted in ideas. 

It commonly, happens in an enthufiaflich or prophctick flyle, 
that, by reafon of the eagernefs of the fancy, it doth not al- 
ways follow the even thread of difeourfe. Lumet. 

At laft, fublim’d 

To rapture and entbufajiick heat, 

Wc feel the prefent Deity. Thomfon’s Spring , I. 895. 

E'nth ymfme. n. f [6Wf«¥»*] An argument confifting only 
of an antecedent and confequcntial propofition ; a lyllogifm 
where the major propofition is lupprellcd, and only the minor 

and conlcquence produced in words. 

Playing much upon the fimplc or luftrative argumentation, 
* 0 induce their enthymemes unto the people, they take up popu- 
lar conceits. Browns Vulgar Err ours , b. 1. c. 9. 

What .is an entkyrneme , quoth Cornelius. Why, an tnthy- 
. mane , replied Crambe, is when the major is indeed married to 
the minor, but the marriage kept fecrct. Ark and l ope s M. -S. 
To ENTI'CE. v a. [of uncertain etymology. J lo allure, 
to attradl ; to draw by klaiidifhments or hopes to fomcihing 

linful or deftrudtive. . , f , r ■ n • „ 

The readied wav to entangle the mind with falfc dodlri nc, 
is firft to entice the will to wanton living. yifchendsSchoolma/ler. 

If a man entice a maid that is not betrothed, lie fhall finely 
endow her to be his wife. Ex. xx it. 1 . 

So fang the fyrens, with enchanting found, 

Enticing all to liftcn, and be drown’d. Gramt.lt. 

Enti'ce MENT. n.f [from entice.] 

, The act or pradtice of alluring to ill. . 

Support; we that the facred word of God can at their hands 


ent 

receive due honour, by whofe enticement the hoivoid - 
of the church endure every where open contempt uT 
And here to every thirftv wanderer, ‘ ‘ ’ W ' <T ‘ 

Bv lly enticement gives his baneful cup. 

With many murmurs mixt. 

’ IhiZT by WhiC " 0, ’ e “ “> 

In all thefe inftances we muft feparate intreatv and ,,*• 
ments from deceit or violence. 7 ay'.or’s Rule of ' ? 
Enti'cer. n.f. [from entice J One that allures to g 
Enticingly, adv. [from entice.] Charmingly ; i„ a winnintr 
manner. "5 

She rtrikes a lute well, and fings mod enticingly. Addif. ShFi 
E'ntier r y. n.f. [ aitiertc , Flench.] The whole; not bare] J 
a part. “ 

Sometime the attorney thrufleth into the writ the uttermoft 
quantity ; or elfc fetteth down an ait erty , where but a rtioietv 
was to be pafled. Bacon's Off . 0 f Adeem J 

ENTIRE. adj. Rentier, French ; integer , Latin. J 

1. Whole; undivided. 

It is not fafe to divide, but to extol the entire, rtill in ee . 
nera l. Bacon’s Collection of Good and £ul. 

2. Unbroken ; complete in its parts 

An antique model of the famous Laocoon is the more re- 
markable, as it is entire in thofe parts where the ftatue is 
maimed. Addif on on Italy. 

Water and earth, compofcd of old worn particles and 
fragments of particles, would not be of the fame nature and 
texture now with water and earth compofed of entire particles 
in the beginning. Newton’s Opt. 

3. Full; complete; comprifing all requifites in itfelf. 

The church of Rome hath rightly alfo conlidered that pub- 
lick prayer is a duty entire in itfelf, a duty requifite to be per- 
formed much oftener than fermons can poflibly be made. Htoi. 
Love’s not love. 

When it is mingled with regards that ftand 
Aloof from th’ entire point. Shakefp. King Lear. 

An adlion is entire when it is complete in all its parts; or, 
asAiiilotlc deferibes it, when it confirts of a beginning, a 
mi die, and an end. Spectator, N . lip. 

4. Sincere ; hearty. 

He run a courfc more entire with the king of Arragon, but 
more laboured and officious with the king of Caflile. Bacon, 

5. Firm; furc ; folid; fixed. 

Entire and fure the monarch^ rule muft prove, 

Who founds her greatnefs on her fubjedts love. Prior. 

6. Unmingled ; unallaycd. 

Wrath ihall be no more 

Thenceforth, but in thy prefence joy entire. Milt. P. Loft, 

7. Honeft; firmly adherent ; faithful. 

No man had ever a heart more entire to the king, the 
church, or his country ; but he never ftudied the ealielt ways 
thofe ends. Clarendon. 

7 'hey had many perfons, of whofe entire affeclions they 
were well allured. Carer, don, l. viii. 

8. In full ftrength; with vigour unabated; with power un- 
broken. , 

7 hen back to fight again, new breathed and entire. F.Q 
Entirely, adv. [from entire.] 

1. In the whole; without divilion. 

Euphrates, running, finketh partly into the lakes of Chal- 
dea, and falls not entii tly into the Perftan lea. Raleigh's Uiftay. 

2. Completely; fully. 

Here finifh’d he, and all that he had made 
View’d, and beheld ! all was entirety good. MU'- P° r 
Chyle may be faid to be a vegetable juice in the flomacn 
and inteftines ; and, poured upon blood, it Items like oil. as 
it palleth into the laClcals it grows rtill more animal, and when 
it has circulated often with the blood, it is entirely lo. Ar « [■ 
General confent entirely altered the whole frame 0 nfl 
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government. 

3. With firm adherence ; faithfully. 

Which when his penfive lady faw from far, 

Great woe and forrow did her foul allay. 

As weening that the fad end of the war. 

And ’gan to highc-ft God entirely pray, fairy 
Enti'reness. n.f [from entire. ] 

1. Totality; compleatnefs; fulnefs. ^ from 

In an arch where each fingle ftonc, which, 1 , 

the reft, would he P rhnps defencelcfs, 
by the folidity and entirenefs ol the whole fabric*, ^ 
it is a part. 

2. Honelty ; integrity. _ , 1 

To Enti tle, v. a. [entituler, French. J -mwllation. 

1. To grace or dignity with a title or honoura . *p ^ # 

2. To give a title or diferiminative appellation , .. » 

book. ’ .i,»„ r-.ll ecclefc 1 * 

Befidcs the Scripture, the books whtc 1 brought into 

tical were thought not unworthy rt-me time " . . )e books 

publick audience, and with that name 1 0. v. /• 2C ’ - 

which wc term apocryphal. 

Next 
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Next favourable thou, 

■Who highly thus to entitle me vouchfaf ft, 

Far other name deferving! Milton's Paradifc Lof, 

0. To fuperferibe or prefix as a title. 

* How ready zeal for party is to entitle chriflianity to their 
defigns, and to charge atheifm on thofe who will not ^* u ^' 
mit. 

4. To give a claim to any thing. 

But we, defeended from your facrcd line. 

Entitled to your hcav’n, and rites divine, 

Are banilh’d earth. . Dryden s Virg. ALit. 

He difeovers the martyr and confcfTor without the trial ot 
flames and tortures, and will hereafter entitle many to the 
reward of aclions which they had never the opportunity ot 
performing. Addif on’s Spectator, N“. 257 - 

He entitled himfelf to the continuance of the divine protec- 
tion and goodnefs, by humiliation and prayer. 

Thus hardly even is the penitent finner faved ; thus difficult 
is that duty, by which alone he can be reconciled to his 
Creator, and entitled to the mercies of the gofpel. Rogers. 
r To grant any tiling as claimed by a title. 

5 ‘ This is ro entitle God s care how and to what we pleafe. Loc. 
E'nTITY. n.f. [entitas, low Latin.] 

1. Something which really is ; a real being. 

Dear hope ! earth’s dowry and heaven’s uebt, 

The entity of things that arc not yet: 

Subt’lcft, but furcll: being. Craftaw. 

Fortune is no real entity , nor phyfical cflcncc, hut a mere 
relative fignification. Bentley s Santons. 

God’s decrees of falvation and damnation both Romilh and 
Reformed affix to mens particular entity, abfolutely coiTidercd, 
without any refpedt to demeanours. Hammond s Fundamentals. 
Here entity and quiddity 

The fouls of defunct bodies fly. Hudibras. 

2. A particular fpecies of being. 

All eruptions of air, though final! and flight, give an entity 
of found, which we call crackling, puffing, and fpitting; as 
in bay fait and bay leaves, call into the fire. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. 
To Ento'il. v. ’a. [from toil.] To enfnare; to intangle; to 
bring into toils or nets. 

He cut off their land forces from their Ihips, and entailed 
both their navy and their camp with a greater power than 
their’s, both by fea and land. Bacon’s New Atlantis. 

ToEnto'mb. v. a. [from tomb.] To put into a tomb; to 
bury. 

Thefe proceffions were firft: begun for the interring of 
holy martyfs, and the vifiting of thofe places where they 
yrerc entombed. Hooker , b. v. f. 41. 

The cry went once for thcc, 

And yet it may again. 

If thou would’ft not entomb thyfelf alive. 

And cafe thy reputation in a tent. Shakefp. Trail, and Creff. 

They, within the heart’s vaft womb, 

The choice and flow’r of all their troops entomb. Denham. 
E'nTRAILS. n.f. without a Angular, [aitrailles, Fr. iWi^a.] 

1. The inteftines ; the bowels; the inward parts; the guts. 

What, hath thy firy heart fo parch’d thine entrails , 

That not a tear can fall ? Shah. H. VI. 

As for the entrails , they are all without bones; fave that a 
bone is/ometimes found in the heart of a flag, and it may be 
in fome other creature. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory, N". 749. 
The earth hath loft 

Mott of her ribs, as entrails ; being now 

Wounded no lefs for marble than for gold. Ben, Johnf. Catil. 

I tear that harden’d heart from out her breaft. 

Which with her entrails makes my hungry hounds a feaft. Dr. 

2. The internal parts ; recefs ; caverns. 

A precious ring that lightens all the hole. 

And thews the ragged entrails of this pit. Sbakef. Tit. Ar.dr. 
He had brought to light but little of that treafure, that lay 
fo long hid in the dark entrails of America. Locke. 

ToEntra'il. v. a. To mingle; to interweave ; todiverlitv. 
Over him, art ftriving to compare 
With nature,, did an arbor green dilpred. 

Framed of Wanton ivy, flow’ ring fair. 

Through which the fragrant eglantin'e did fpread, 

His pricking arms entraiPd with rofes red. Fairy Shiccn. 
, A little wicker bafket. 

Made of fine twigs, entrailed curioufly. 

In which they gather’d flowers. 

E'ntrance. n. f. [ entrant , French.] 

«. The power of entering into a place. 

Whence are you, fir? Has the porter his eyes in his head, 
that he gives entrance to fuch companions? Bray, get you 
out. Shaktfpeart s Coriolanus. 

Where diligence opens the door of the underftanding, and 
impartially keeps it, truth is fure to find both an entrance and 
a welcome too. South’s Sermons, 

ho. The a& of entering. 

The realon, that I gather, he is mad. 

Is a mad tale he told to-day at dinner, 

Of his own door being fliut againft his entrance. Shakefpt 


Spenfcr's Prothal. 


pcare. 


Better far, I guefs, .. . 

That we do make our entrance fevera! ways. ^hak. Hen. V 1. 

A!! the world’s a ftage. 

And all the men and women mcerly players; 

They have their exits and their entrances, i hak. As fu It .c:t. 

2. The pillage by which a place is entered ; avenue. 

He charged them to keep the paiFagcs of the hflhr country ; 
for by them there was an entrance into Judea. Judith iv. 7, 
Palladio did conclude, that the principal entrance was never 
to be regulated by any certain dimenfions, but by the dignity 
of the matter. L lV * f s ^cbitedhae. 

Many are the ways that lead 
To his grim cave, all difma! ! yet to fenCe 
More terrible at th’ entrance than within. Milt. T mad. Lojt. 

Let this, and every other anxious thought. 

At th’ entrance of my thrcfhold be forgot. Dr den's Juveru 

4. Initiation; commencement. 

This is that which, at firft entrance, balks and cools them : 
they want their liberty. Lode. 

5. Intclletfua! ingrefs; knowledge. 

He that travellcth into a country before he hath lome en- 
trance into the language, goeth to fchool, and not to travel. 

Bacon s LJJays. 

6. The a£I of taking poffcflion of an office or dignity. 

From the firft entrance of this king to his reign, net cr was 
kirw either more loving, o better beloved. Hayw. Echo. VI. 

7. T he beginning of any thing. 

St. Augurtine, in the entrance of one of his fermons, makes 
a kind 6f apology. Hakcwili on Providence. 

The earl of Holland wc have had occafton to men- 
tion before in the firft entrance upon this difeourfe. Clarendon. 
To Entra'nce. v. n. [from trance.-, tranfe, French, from 
trarfeo, Latin, to pafs over ; to pafs for a time from one region 
to another.] 

1. 7'o put into a trance; to withdraw the foul wholly to other 
reeions, while die body appears to lye in dead fleep. 

2. T^o put into an extafy; to make inienftble of prefent objects. 

With delight 1 was all the while entranced, and carried fo 
far from myfelf, as that I am right forry that you ended fo 
foon . Spenfcr’s Ireland. 

Adam, now’ enforc’d to clofe his eyes, 

Sunk down, and all his fpirits became entranc’d. Milton , 

And I fo ravifh’d with her hcav’nly note, 

I ftood entranc'd, and had no room for thought ; 

But all o’erpower’d with eeftafy of blifs. 

Was in a pleaftng dream of paradifc. Dryden, 

ToEntra'p. v . a. [from trap.] 

1. 7’o enfnare ; to catch in a trap or fnare. 

Take heed, mine eyes, how ye do ftare 
Henceforth too raflily on that guileful net ; 

In which, if ever eyes entrapped are, 

Out of her bands yc by no means Ihall get. Spenfer. 

2. To involve unexpectedly in difficulties or diftrefles ; to en- 
tangle. 

" Misfortune waits advantage to entrap 
The man moft wary, in her whelming lap Fairy Queen. 

7 'he fraud of England, not the force of France, 

Hath now entrapt the noble minded 7 'albot. Sbak. Hen. V T. 
He fought to entrap me by intelligence. Sbakef Hen. IV, 

3. To take advantage of. 

An injurious perfon lies in wait to 
words. 

ToEntre'at. v . a. [trader, French.] 

1. To petition; to folicite; to importune. 

Ifaac entreated the Lord for his wife. 

2. To prevail upon bv folicitation. 

I have a wife, .whom, I protect, I love; 

1 would fhe were in heaven, fo Are could 
Entreat fomc poW'r to change this currilh Jew. Shaiejpeare, 
7 'he Lord was entreated of him, and Rcbccah his w’iie con- 
ceived. Gen. xxv. 2 1 . 

It were a fruitlefs attempt to appeafe a power, whom no 
prayers could entreat , no repentance reconcile. Rogers's Scrm. 

3. To treat or Ufe well or ill. t 

Whereas thy fervant worketh truly, entreat him not evil. 

Eccluf. vii. 20. 

Muft you, fir John, prated my lady here? 

Entreat her not the worfe in that I pray 
You ufe her yell. Shdkefpcart' s FIcnryV I. p. ii. 

Well I entreated fer, who Well defer v’d : 

I call’d her often ; for Ihc always ferv’d : 

Ufe made her perfon eafy to. my fight, 

And eafe infenlibly produc’d-delight. Prior, 

f. To entertain; toamufe. 

My lord, I muft entreat the time alone. 

— God fltield I Ihould difturb devotion. ‘Sb. Rom. and Juliet. 
5. 7 'o entertain ; to receive. 

7 'he garden of Proferpina this hight, 

And in the midft thereof a lilver feat,' 

With a thick arbour goodly overdight, 

Tn which fhe often us’d, trom open heat, 

Herfelf to Ihroud, and plealures to entreat. Fairy Queen 
8 E ^ To 


entrap thee in thy 
Eccluf viii. 11. 


Gen. xxv. 21. 
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To Entre'at. v. n. 

1. To offer a treaty or compadh 

Alexander was the firft that entreated peace with them. 

_ i Mac.xv'i. 47. 

2. I o treat ; to difeourfe. 

The m«ft admirable myftery of nature is the turning of 
iron, touched with the loadflone, toward the North pole, 
of which 1 fhall have farther occafion to entreat. Halewill. 

3 To make a petition. 

They charged me, on pain of perpetual difplcafure, neither 
to fpcak of him, entreat for him, or any way fuftain him. Shak. 
The Janizaries entreated for them, as valiant men. Knolles. 
Entre'atance. n.f [from entreat.] Petition; entreaty; 
folicitation. 

Thcfe two entreatanee made they might be heard. 

Nor was their juft petition long deny’d. Fairfax , b. ii. 

Entre'at y. n.f. [from entreat.] Petition; prayer; folicita- 
tion ; fupplication ; requeft. 

I f my weak orator 

Can from his mother win the duke of York, 

Anon expedl him here ; but if fhe be 
Obdurate to entreaties , God forbid 
We fhould infringe the holy privilege 
Of fanchiary. Shakefp eare’ s Richard III. 

Ei\ TREME'TS. n.f. [french.] Small plates fet between the 
main dilhes. 

Chards of beet are plants of white beet tranfplanted, pro- 
ducing great tops, which, in the midft, have a large white 
main fhoot, which is the true chard ufed in pottages and 
entremets. Mv timer's Art of Husbandry. 

Entry. n.f. [from enter \ entree, French.] 

1. The paftage by which any one enters a houfe 

Some there are that know the reforts and falls of 
bufmefs, that cannot fink into the main of it ; like a houfe 
that hath convenient flairs and entries, but never a fair 
room. Bacon’s Effays. 

A ftrait ler.g entry to the temple led, 

Blind with high walls, and horror over head. Dryden. 

Is all this hurry made 
On this account, tccaufe thou art afraid 
A dirty hall or entry fhould offend 

The curious eyes of thy invited friend ? Dryden’ s Juvcn. 

We proceeded through the entry, and were ncceflarily kept 
in order by the fnuation. Tatler , N u . bb. 

2. The a£! of entrance ; ingrefs. 

Bathing and anointing give a relaxation or emollition ; and 
the mixture of oil and water is better than either of them 
alone, becaufe water entcreth better into the pores, and oil 
after entry fofteneth better. Bacon's Natural Ht/lory. N°. 730. 

I took horfe to the lake of Conftance, which lies at two 
leagues diftance from it, and is formed by the entry of the 
Rhine. Addftfon on Italy. 

By the entry of the chyle and air into the blood, by the lac- 
teals, the animal may again revive. Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

3 . The a£t of taking pofleflion of any eftatc. 

4. The a£l of regiftering or fetting down in writing. 

A notary made an entry of this ait. Bacon’s Nezu Atlantis. 

5. The ait of entering publickly into any city. 

The day being come, he made his entry : he was a man of 
middle ftature and age, and comely. Bacon. 

To Enu'bilate. v. a. [ e and nubile , Latin.] To clear from 
clouds. Diet. 

To Enu'cleate. v. a. [ enuclco , Latin.] Tofolve; to clear; 

to difentangle. Diet. 

To Enve'lop. v. a. [1 enveloper , French ] 

1 . To inwrap ; to cover ; to invert with fome integument. 

2. To cover; to hide; tofurround. 

The beft and whclefom’ft fpirits of the night envelop you, 
good provoft. Shakefpeare’s Meafure for Meafure. 

A cloud of fmoke envelops either hoft. 

And all at once the combatants are loft : 

Darkling they join adverfe, and fhock unfecn, 

Courfcrs with courfers jufting, men with men. Dryden. 

It is but to approach nearer, and that mift that enveloped 
them will remove. Locke. 

Noilurnal {hades 

This world envelop , and th’ inclement air 

Perfuades men to repel beniimming frofts. Phillips. 

3. To line ; to cover on the infide. 

His iron coat, all over grown with ruft. 

Was underneath enveloped with gold, 

Darkned with filthy dufL Fairy 

Envelope, n.f. [French.] A wrapper; an outward cafe; 
an integument ; a cover. 

Send thcfe to paper-fparing Pope ; 

And, when he fits to write. 

No letter with an envelope 

Could give him more delight Swift. 

To Enve'noM- v. a. [from venom ] 

j. To tinge with poifon ; to poifon ; to impregnate with venom. 
It is never ufed of the perfon to whom poifon is given, but of 
the draught, meat, or inftrunicnt by which it is conveyed. 


Mihcn. 
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The treacherous inftrument is in thy hand, 

Unbatcd and envenom’d. ’ e> t , 

Alcides, from Oecbalia, crown'd fiwt. 
With conqueft, felt th’ envenom’d robe, and tore 
Through pain, up by the roots Theffaiian pim s /’ 

Nor with envenom’d tongue to biart the fame 
Of harmlefs men. _ 

2. 'To make odious. : 

° h > v. hat a world is this, when what is comely 
Envenoms him that bears it ! Shakefp. As you lib 

With her full force fhe threw the pois’nous dart 
And fix’d it deep within Amata’s heart; 

1 hat thus envenom'd fhe might kindle rage 
And facrifice to ftrife her houfe and hufband’s age T) J 
E'nviable. a-’j. [from envy.] Deferring envy ■ (u c j, as* - 
excite envy. ' ’ dS ma y 

1 hey, in an enviable mediocrity of fortune dn -i 
poflbfi themfelvcs. CW, » 

E'nvier. n.f [from envy.] One that envies another • a m 
ligner; one that defircs the downfall of another. ’ 

Men had need beware how they be too perfe& i n coma!' 
ments; for that enviers will give them that attribute to th" 
difadvantage of their virtue-. Bacon’s Effays, Civ. aid M tr 
They ween’d 

That felf-fame day, by fight or by furprize, 

To win the mount of God, and on his throne 
To fet the envier of his ftate, the proud 
Afpirer ; but their thoughts prov’d fond and vain. Mihm 
All prefci ments in church and rtate were given by him a jj 
his kindred and friends promoted, and all hjjTenemies znd er .. 


viers difcountcnanced. 


Clarendon. 


Envious udj. [from envy.] Infe&ed with envy; pained by 
the excellence or happinefs of another. 1 

A man of the moft cw/ffardifpofition that ever infefted the 
air with his breath, whofc eyes could not look right upon any 
happy man, nor cars bear the burden of any man's praife. Sid. 
Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 

^’o fiience envious tongues. Sbakefpeare’s HenryX III. 
Be not thou envious againft evil men. Prov. xxiv. 19. 
Neither be thou envious at the wicked. Prov. xxiv. ig. 

Sure you miftake the precept, or the tree ; 

Heav’n cannot envious of his bleflings be. Dryden . 

E'nviously. adj. [from envious.] With envy ; with malig- 
nity ; with ill will. 

Damned fpirits, being fallen from heaven, endeavour emi- 
oufly to obftrudt the ways that may lead us thither. Dupjo. 
How envioujly the ladies look, 

When they furprjfe me at my book ! 

And furc as they’re alive at night. 

As foon as gone, will fhew their fpight. Swift, 

ToEnvi'ron. v.a. [environner, Trench.] 

1. Tofurround; toencompafs; to encircle. 

I ftand as one upon a rock. 

Environ'd with a wildernefs of fea. Sbakef Tit. Andronm. 
The country near unto the city of Sultania is on every 
fide environed with huge mountains. Knolles' s Hijltry. 

The manifold ftreams of goodly navigable rivers, as fb 
many chains, environed the fame fite and temple. Bacon. 
On a plain, within the environing socks, flood the city. 

Sandyss Journey. 

A wand’ring 

Compadl of undluous vapour, which the night 
Condenfes, and the cold environs round. Mi it. P arad. Loft. 

Thought following thought, and ftep by ftep led on, 

He enter’d now the bordering defart wild, 

And with dark fhades and rocks environ'd round, 

His holy meditation thus purfu’d. Miltons Par . Regain i. 
God hath fcattcred fcveral degrees of pleafure and pain in 
ail the things that environ and affect us, and blended them to- 
gether in almoft all that our thoughts. bocte. 

2. To involve; to envelope. 

May never glorious fun reflect his beams 
Upon the country where you make abode ! 

But darknefs and the gloomy fhade of death 
Environ you, ’till mifehief and defpair _ . 

Drive you to break your necks. Sbakefpeares Hen iry • 

Since fhe muft go, and I muft mourn, come, nigbt> 
Environ me with darknefs whilft I write. ,m ‘ 

3. To furround in a hoftile manner ; tobefiege; to hem in. 

Methought a legion of foul fiends 
Environ’d me, and howled in mine ears 
Such hideous cries, that with the very’ thought 
I trembling wak’d. Sbakefpeares R<c * r 

In thy danger. 

If ever danger do environ thee, , - , 

Commend thy grievance to my holy prayer. us ‘JP 
I did but prompt the age to quit their clogs, 

By the known rules of ancient liberty, M'ltU- 

When ftraight a barbarous noif'c environs rne. 

4. Toinclofc; to invert. j nc 
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a 

The foldicr, that man of iron, • f 

Whom ribs of horrour all environ. Cleave and. 

EnvTroNS. n. f [environs, French.] The neighbourhood or 
neighbouring places round about the country. 

To ENU'MER \TE. v a. [enumeo, Latin.] Io reckon up 
finely ; to count over diftindlly ; to nutnbir. 

You muft not only acknowledge to God that you arc a 
finner, but muft particularly enumerate the kinds of fin where- 
of y° u know yourfelf guilty. Wa c s Preparation for Death. 

Befides enumerating the grofs defedl of duty to the queen, 

I fhew how all things were managed wrong. Swift. 

Enumeration, n.f [enumerat'n, Latin.] The adt of num- 
bering or counting over; number told out. 

Whofoevcr reads St. Paul’s enumeration of duties incum- 
bent upon it, muft conclude, that well nigh the bufinefs of 
Chriftianity is laid on charity. Sprat’s Serm ns. 

The chemifts make fpirit, fait, fulphur, water, and eaith 
their five elements, though they are not all agreed^ in this enu- 
meration of elements. Watts’s Logick. 

To ENUNCIATE. v.a. [ e-undo , Latin.] To declare; to 
proclaim ; to relate ; to exprefs. 

Enuncia'tion. n.f. [enunciatio, Latin.] 

1. Declaration; publick atteftation ; open proclamation. 

This preaching is to ftrangers and infants in Chrift, to pro- 
duce faith ; but this facramcntal emendation is the declaration 
and confeffion of it by men in Chrift, declaring it to he done, 
and owned, and accepted, and prevailing. Taylor. 

2. Intelligence; information. 

It remembers and retains fuch things a' were never at all 
in the fenfe ; as the conceptions, enunciations , and adlions of 
the i nttlledt and will. Hales Origin of Mankind. 

Enu'nciativf.. adj. [from enunciate.] Declarative; exprefiivc. 
This preemption only proceeds in refped! of the difpofitive 
worJs, and not in regard of the enuneiative terms thereof. Ay!. 
Enu'nciatively. adv. [from enuneiative.] Declarative!)’. 
E'nvoy. n.f [ envoy f, French ] 

1. A publick minifter fent from one power to another. 

Now the Lycian lots confpire 
With Phoebus ; now Jove’s envoy through the air 
Brings difmal tydings. Denham. 

Perfeus fent envoys to Carthage, to kindle their hatred 
againft the Romans. Arbutbnot on Coins. 

2. A publick meflenger, in dignity below an ambaflador. 

3. A meflenger. 

The watchful fcntinels at ev’ry gate) 

At ev’ry paflage to the fenfes wait ; 

Still travel to and fro’ the nervous way, 

And their impreflions to the brain convey ; 

Where their report the vital envoys make. 

And with new orders are commanded back. Blacbn. Croat. 
To E'NVY. v.a. [envier, French; invidere, Latin.] 

1. To hate another for excellence, happinefs, or fuccefs. 

Envy thou not the oppreflor, and chufe none of his ways. 

Prov. iii. 31. 

A woman does not etrvy a man for fighting courage, nor a 
man a woman for her beauty. Collier of Envy. 

2. To grieve at any qualities of excellence in another. 

I have feen the fight, 

"When I have envied thy behaviour. Shakefp. Ant. ar.d Clcop. 
You cannot envy your neighbour’s wifdom, if he gives you 
good counfel ; nor his riches, if he fupplies you in your wants ; 
nor his greatnefs, if he employs it to your protedtion. Swift. 

3. To grudge; to impart unwillingly ; to withold malicioufly. 

Johnfon, who, by fludying Horace, had been acquainted 
with the rules, feemed to envy others that knowledge. Dryden. 
To E'nvy. v. n. To feel envy ; to feel pain at the fight of 
excellence or felicity. 

In feeking tales and informations 
Againft this man, whofc honefty the devil 
And his difciples only envy at, 

Ye blew the fire that burns ye. Sbakefpeare’s Henry VIII. 
He that loves God is not difpleafed at accidents which God 
chufcs, nor envies at thofe gifts he beftows Taylor. 

Who would envy at the profperity of the wicked, and the 
fuccefs of pcrfecutors ? Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

E'nvy. n.f. [from die verb.] 

1. Pain felt and malignity conceived at the fight of excellence 
or happinefs. 

Envy is a repining at the profperity or good of another, or 
anger and difplcafure at any good of another which we want, 
or any advantage another hath above us. Ray on the Creation. 
All the confpirators, fave only he, 

Did that they did in envy of great Caifar. Shalt. Jul. Co: far. 
Many fufFercd death merely in envy to their virtues and 
fuperiour genius. Swift. 

Envy , to which th’ ignoble mind's a fiave. 

Is emulation in the learn’d or brave. Pope's Effay on Man. 

2. Rivalry ; competition. 

You may fee the parliament of women, the little envies of 
them to one another. Dryden on Dramatiek Po Jy. 

3. Malice; malignity. 


Madam, this is a meer dirtradlion ; • 

You turn the good we offer into envy. Sl.alef. Henry 

4. Publick odium ; ill repute, , 

Edward PJantagenct fhould be, in the moft publick and 
notorious manner, flicwed unto the people; to difenarge t le 
king of the envy of that opinion and bruit, how he had been 
put to death privily. Bacon s Henry 

To Enwhe'el v.a. [from wheel.] To encompafs; to en- 
circle. A word probably peculiar to Sbakefpeare. 

Hail to thee, lady! and the grace of heav’n. 

Before, behind thee, and on ev’ry hand 

Enwheel thee round. Sbakefpeare s Otheiio. 

ToEnwo'mb. v.a. [from womb.] 

1. To make pregnant. 

Me then he left enwomb d of this child. 

This lucklefs child, whom thus ye fee with blood. Fa. %u. 

I’m your mother ; 

And put you in the catalogue of thole 

't’hat were enwombed mine. Shak. All’s u ’ that ends wed. 

2. To burv ; to hide as in a womb. 

Or as the Africk niger ftream enwomb s 
Itfeif into the earth, and after comes, 

Having firft made a n..tural bridge to pafs, 

For many leagus, far greater than it was ; 

May’t not be faid, that her grave fhall reftore 

Her greater, purer, finer than before. D.nr.e. 

Eg'upjle. n.f. [from Aiolus and pila. ] A hollow ball ,ot 
metal with a long pipe ; which bail, filled with water, and 
expo fed to tiie fire, fends out, as the water heats, at intervals, 
blafts of cold wind through the pipe. 

Confidering the ftruclurc of that glebe, the exterior cruft, 
and the waters lying round under ir, both expofed to the fun, 
we may fitly compare it to an ecli. He, or an hollow fphere with 
water in it, which the heat of the fire rarefies, and turns into 
vapours and wind. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

Epa'ct. n. J. [ is-iXT r,. ] A number, whereby we note 
the excefs of the common folar year above the lunar, and 
thereby may find out the age of the moon every year. Foh 
the folar year confifting of 303 days, the lunar but of 354, 
the lunations every*)' ear get eleven days before the folar year ; 
and thereby, in 19 years, the moon completes eo times iz 
lunations, or gets up one whole folar year ; and having 
finifhed that circuit, begins again v. ith the fun, and fo from 
19 to 19 years. For the firft year afterwards the moon will 
go before the fun but 1 1 days ; the fccond year 22 days ; the 
third 3 3 days : but 30 being an entire lunation, caft that 
away, and the remainder 3 fhall be that year’s cpadl ; and fo 
on, adding yearly 1 1 days. To find the epaft, having the 
prime or golden number given, you have this rule : 

Divide by three; for each one left add ten ; 

Thirty rejedi: the prime makes epad then. Harris. 

As the cycle of the moon feems to fhew the epafls, and that 
of the fun the dominical letter, throughout all their varia- 
tions ; fo this Dionyfian period ferves to fhew thefc two cycles 
both together, and now’ they proceed or vary all along, ’till <ft 
laft they accompiifh their period, and both together take their 
beginning again, after every 5 3 2d year. Holder on Time. 
Epa'ulment. n.f. [French, from epaule , a fhouldcr.] In 
fortification, a fidework made cither of earth thrown up* 
of bags of earth, gabions, or of fafcincs and earth ; of which 
latter are made the epauiments of the places of arms for the 
cavalry behind the trenches. It fometimes denotes a feini- 
baftion and a fquare orillion, or mafs of earth faced and lined 
with a wall, defigned to cover the cannon of a cazemate. Harr. 
Epe'nthesis. n.f [is-.t&Si:.] [In grammar;] The addition 
of a vowel or conlonant in the middle of a word Harris. 
E'PHA. n f [Hebrew.] A meafure among the Jews, con- 
taining fifteen foliJ inches. 

The epha and the bath fhall be of one meafure ; that the 
bath may c&ntain the t mh part of an homer, and the epha 
the tenth part of an homer. Ezek. xlv. 1 1 

Ephe'meka. n.f [i?npj{ ] 

1 . A fever that terminates in one day. 

2. An infc& that lives only one day. 

Eph e'meral. in.J. [ip»ifU£i'.{.] Diurnal; beginning and end- 
Ephe'mbrick. ) ing in a day. 

This was no more than ‘a mccr bubble or blaft, and like 
an ephemeral fit of applaufe. JVotton. 

EPHE'MERiS. n.f 

1. A journal ; an account of daily tranfa£iions. 

2. An account ol the daily motions and fituations of the planets. 
When rafting up his eyes eg.tinft the light. 

Both month, and day, and hour lie ineafui’d right ; 

And told more truly than the t fhemems -, 

I or art may err, but nature cannot mifs Dryd. Nun’s Tale: 
Ephemerist. J. [Ir.,rn epbemet is] One who confults the 
planets; one who ftudies or praitifes aftiology. 

The night immediately before, he was difcourling of and 
flighting the art of thofe fool.lh aftrologers and genethiacal 
ephemerijts, that ufe to pry into chg horofeope of nativities. 

Howefs Focal Forrrfl. 
Ephemeron- 



Ephemeron-worm. n.f. [from and worm.] A fort 

of worm that lines buc a day. 

Swammerdam obferves of the eplmneron-worms , that their 
food is clay, and that they make their cells of the fame. Dcrh. 

E'phod. n.f. [.'T'DVj A fort of ornament worn by the 
Hebrew prielis I hat wotn by the high prieft was richly 
compofed of gold, blue, purple, crimfon, and twilled cot- 
ton ; and upon the part which came over his two fhoulders, 
were two large precious itones, upon which were engraven 
the names of the twelve tribes of Ifrael, upon each ftone fix 
names W here the ephod eroded the high prieft’s bread, 
was a fquare ornament, called the brcaft-platc ; in which 
twelve precious {tones were fet, with the names of the twelve 
tribes of Ifrael engraved on them, one on each done. The 
ephods worn by the other prieds were only of plain linen. 

Calmet. 

He made the ephod of gold, blue, and purple, and fcarlct, 
and fine twined linen. Ex. xxxix. 2. 

Array’d in ephods ; nor fo few 
As are thofe pearls of morning dew, 

Which hang on herbs and flowers. Sandys’s Paraphr. 

Epic. adj. [epicus, Eat in ; ] Narrative; comprifing nar- 

rations, not atfted, but rehearfed. It is ufually fuppofed to 
be hcroick, or to contain one great adtion atchieved by a 
hero. 

Holmes, whofe name fhall live in epic fong, 

While mufre numbers, or while verfc has feet. Dryden. 
The epic poem is more for the manners, and the tragedy 
for the paflions. Dryden. 

From morality they formed that kind of poem and fable 
which we call epic. Pope's View of Epic Poems. 

Epice'dium. n.f. [ iOTi*»oic{ ] An elegy; a poem upon a fu- 
neral. 

You from above fhall hear each day 
One dirge dilpatch’d unto your clay ; 

Thefe, your own anthems, (hall become 

Your lading epicedium. Sandy s' s Palapbrafe. 

EPICURE. tt.J. [epieureus, Latin. J A follower of Epicurus ; 
a man given wholly to luxury. 

Then fly falfe thanes. 

And mingle with the Englifli epicures. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
The epicure buckles to dudy, when flume, or the defire to 
recommend himfelf to his millrefs, fhall make him uneafy in 
the want of any fort of knowledge. Locke. 

Epicure'an. n.f. [epicureus, Latin. J One who holds the 

phyfiological principles of Epicurus. 

The rlatonifts have their foul of the world, and the Epi- 
cureans their foul of the world, and the Epicureans their endea- 
vour towards motion in their atoms when at reft. Locke. 

Epicu'rean. adj. Luxurious; contributing to luxury. 

Tie up the libertine in a field of feafts, 

Keep his brain fuming ; epicurean cooks. 

Sharpen with cloylefs fauce his appetite. Shak.Ant. and Chop. 
What a damn’d epicurean rafeal is this ! Shakcfpcare. 

Epicu'rism. n.f [from epicure.] Luxury; fcnfual enjoy- 
ment; grofs pleafure. 

Here you do keep a hundred knights and fquires; 

Men fo difordcrkl, fo debauch’d and bold. 

That this our court, infedled with their manners, 

Shews like a riotous inn ; epicurifm and luft 
Make it a tavern or a brothel. Shakcfpcare’ s King Lear. 
There is not half fo much epicurifm in any of their moft 
ftudied luxuries, as a bleeding fame at their mercy. 

Government of the Tongue, f. 6. 
Some good men have ventured to call munificence, the 
greateft fenfuality; a piece of epicurifm. Caiamy’s Sermons. 

Epicy'cle. n.f. [iw! and *»xXO-.] A little circle whofe center 
is in the circumference of a greater ; or a fmall orb, which, 
being fixed in the deferent of a planet, is carried along with 
its motion ; and yet, with its own peculiar motion, carries the 
body of the planet fattened to it round about its proper 
center. Harris. 

In regard of the epicycle , or lefler orb, wherein it moveth, 
the motion of the moon is various and unequal. Brown. 

Gird the fphere 

With centric and eccentric, fcribbl’d o’er ; 

Cycle and epicycle , orb in orb. Milton's Paradife Lojl , h. viii. 

Epicy'cloid. n.f. [i-mrcv^.oiihi.] A curve generated by the 
revolution of the periphery of a circle along the coavex or 
concave part of another circle. Harris. 

EPIDEMICAL. J r r- > i - •> 

it i /. and 

Epide MICK. > y 1 J 

i . That which falls at once upon great numbers of people, as 
a plague. 

It was conceived hot to be an cpidemick difeafe, but to pro- 
ceed from a malignity in the conftitution of the air, gathered 
by the predifpofitions of fcafom. Bacon’s Henry Mil. 

As the proportion of acute and epidemical difeafes fhews the 
aptnefc of the air to fudden and vehement impreflions, fo the 
chronical difeafes fhew the ordinary temper of the place. 

Graunt’s Bills of Mortality. 


z. Generally prevailing ; affecting great numbers. 

1 he more epidemical and prevailing this evil is 
honourable are thofe who fhinc as exceptions. Seatl't? m ° re 
He ought to have been bufied in lofing lib frw^w • 
other amufements equally laudable and epidemic amLT" 
Tons of honour. Kr'r- 

3. General; univerf.il. * . 

They're citizens o’ th’ world, they’re all in all • 
Scotland’s a nation epidemical. Cl /mJ 

F.pxde'rmis .n.f [ im*#*. ] The fcarf-fkin of 


A fliort poem termi- 


Gay, 


body. 

EPIGRAM, n.f. [ipigramma, Latin.] 
nating in a point. 

A college of witcrackers cannot flout me out of mv |. u 
mour : do’ft thou think I care for a fatire or an epigram? shi 
. What ca >> be more witty than the epigram of Moore upon 
the name of Nicolaus, an ignorant phyiician, that had 
the death of thoufands? ' Pcacham 

I writ , 

An epigram that boafts more truth than wit. 

EPIGRAMMA'TICAL. ) J. r . • r- 

Epigramma'tick. \ ad P ieptgramrmuais, Latin.] 

1. Dealing in epigrams ; writing epigrams. 

Our good epigrammatical poet, old Godfrey of Windieftcr 
thinketh no ominous forelpcaking to lie in names. Camden. 

2. Suitable to epigrams ; belonging to epigrams. 

He is every where above conceits of epigrammatic k wit and 
grofs hyperboles : he maintains majefty in the midft of plain- 
nefs; he fhincs, but glares not; and ’is ftatcly, without am- 

bit j? n ; r , „ ' dddijm. 

He has none of thofe little points and puerilities that arefo 
often to be met with in Ovid ; none of the cpigrammatichum 
. of Lucan ; none of thofe (welling fentimerits which are fo 
frequent in Statius and Claudian ; none of thofe mixt cmbel- 
li/hments of Tafib". Add' fan's Spoliator, N\ 279. 

Epk.ra'mmatist. n.f. [from epigram ] One who writs or 
deals in epigrams. 

A jeft upon a poor wit, at firft might have had an eft- 
gramma tift for its father, and been afterwards gravely, under- 
ftood by fome painful colledlor. Pipe. 

Such a cuftomcr the epigrammati/l Martial meets withal, 
one who, alter he had walked through the faireft ft reel twice 
or thrice, cheapening jewels, plate, rich hangings, came away 
with a wooden difh. Peacham on Blazofiiiig. 

Epi'graphe. n.f. [tmy^aq>>i.] An infeription on a ftatue. Did. 

EPILEPSY, n.f. [i-aefafa ] An convulfion, or convulfive mo- 
tion of the whole body, or of fome of its parts, with a lots 
of fenfe. A convulfive motion happens when the bloiod, or 
nervous fluid, runs into any parts with fo great violence, that 
tfee mind cannot reftrain them from attraction. .Quincy. 

My lord is fell into an epilepfy : 

This is the fecond fit. Shah. Othllb. 

Melancholy diftempers arc deduced from fpirits drawn from 
that cacochymia ; the phrenitis from cholerick fpirits, and the 
epilepfy from fumes. Flcytr on the Humours. 

Epile ptick. adj. [from epilepfy.'] Convulfed; difeafed with 
an epilepfy. 

A plague upon your epileptick vifage ! 

Smile you my fpcdches, as I were a fool? Shake/. K. Lear. 

Epi/epticis ought to breathe a pure air, unaffected with any 
fleams, even fuch as arc very fragrant. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Epilogue, n.f. [cpifegus, Latin.] The poem or fpeech at the 
end of a play. 

If it be true that good wine needs no bufh, ’tis true that a 
good play needs no epilogue ; yet to good wine they do ufegeod 
bufhes, and good plays prove the better by the help ofgoOd 
epilogues. Shakcfpcare' s As you like it. 

Are you mad, you dog ; 

I am to rife and fpeak the epilogue. Dryden’ s Tyran. Loot. 

Epiny'ctis. n.f. [hr.i-.*V.j A fore at the corner of the eye. 

The epinyllis is of the bignefs of a lupin, of a dulky re , 
and fometimes of a livid and pale colour, with great in am 
mation and pain : it difehargeth firft a fanics of / 
mam. 

Epi'phany. n.f. [Iv-i fania-] A church feftival, celeb a 
the twclth day after Chrillmas, in commemoration 0 
Saviour’s being manifefted to the world, by the appearai _ 
a miraculous blazing liar, wliich condudlcd the 

place where he was. . ro nclu- 

Epiphone'ma. n.f. [br^v* ] An exclamation , a 
five fentencc not clofely connected with the wor » 0 o 

I know a gentleman, who made it a rule in reauing ^ 
over all fentences where he fpied a note of admiratio 
end. I believe, if thofe preachers who abound m e, p ^ 
would but look about them, they would find one F ,f 
congregation out of countenance, and the ot er a L 
perhaps an old female beggar or two in the dies, ' v ’ 
be iincere, may probably groan at the foun . 


Epi'phora. n.f. [iVi'^oea- J An inflammation of ® 

but more cfpecially a defluxion ot humours o pq arr iu 

EplPMYLt0'SPHE»M° Ut ' 




Fpiph Y t. lospe’rmous. adj . [from tm, $uXXo» and «**/*••] 

Is applied to plants that bear their feed on the back part 01 their 
leaves, being the fame with capillaries. , /*' 

Fp PHYsIs. n.f. [,V(pW.f.] Accretion; the part added by 
accretion ; one bone growing to another by Ample contiguity, 
without any proper articulation. Quincy. 

The etiphyfss of the os fcmoiis is a diftmdl bone from it in 
a child, whereas in a man they do entirely unite. // tjenian. 
Epi'ploce. n.f. A figure ol rhetor.ck by which 

one aggravation, or ftriking circumftance, .s added in due 
gradation to another ; as, he not only /pared his enemies, but con- 
tinued them in employment-, not only continued, but advanced 

EpSopacy. n.f. [epifeopatus, Latin ] Thc government of 
bilhops ; the government ot the church eftablilhcd b) tl.c 

aP They durft not contcft with the aflembly in jurifdiaion ; 
fo that there was little more than the name of epijcopy pre- 
. e( l Clarendon. 

Prelacy itfclf cannot be proved by prefeription, fince epif- 
cop-cy is not preferred by any time whatfoever. Ay life s far. 
Epi'scopal. adj. [from epifeopus, Latin.] 

1. Belonging to a bilhop. 

The apoflle commands Titus not only to be a pattern ot 
good works himfelf, but to ufe his epifcopal authority in ex- 
horting every rank and order of men. Kogeiss Sermons. 

2. Veiled in a bilhop. 

The plot of difciplinc fought to croft a popular authority 
of elders, and to take away 'epifcopal jurifdiftion. Hooker. 
Episcopate, n.f. [epifeopatus, Latin.] A b.fliopr.ck; the 
otficc and dignity of a bifhop. 

E'PISODE. n.J. [inhteor,.] An incidental narrative, or di- 
greflion in a poem, feparable from the main tubjcct, yet 
rifing naturally from it. 

The poem, which wc have now under our confideration, 
hath no other cpifodes than fuch as naturally arife from the 
fubioft. ’ . JMsfons Spoliator. 

Epis;/dical. 7 adj. [from epifodc.] Contained 111 an eptfode ; 
Episo'dick. ) pertaining to an epifode. 

Epifodieal ornaments, fuch as deferiptions and narrations, 
were delivered to us front the obfervations of Ariftotlc. Dryd. 

I difeover the diftcrence between the epifodick and principal 
aiftion, as well as the nature of epifodes. Notes on the Odyjfcy. 
Epispa'stick. n.f. [i' 7 n and <sird.a.\ 

1. Drawing. , . r 

2. Bliftering. This is now the more frequent, though lcls pro- 
per fenfe. 

The matter ought to be folicitcd, by all pofiiblc methods, to 
the lower parts, by fomentations, bathing,. epifpajlicks, and 
bliftering. Ar but', not on Diet. 

EPI'STLE. n.f. [iTrwoXti.] A letter. This word is feldom 
ufed but in poetry, or on occafions of dignity and folemnity. 
When loofe epijilcs violate chaftc eyes. 

She half confcnts, who fdcntly denies. Dryden. 

Epistolary, adj. [from epijlle.} 

Relating to letters; fuitable to letters. 

2. Tranfaficd by letters. 

1 Ihall carry on an cpifoiary correfpondence between the two 
heads. Addifon's Guardian, N°. I iq. 

Epi'stlf.r. n.f. [from epiflc. ] A fcribbler of letters. 
Epitaph, n.f. [i-rrilsc'pio.] An infeription upon 4 tomb. 

Live ilill, and write mine epitaph. Shakefpearc. 
Some thy lov’d dull in Parian {tones enfhrine, 1 

Others immortal epitaphs defign ; r 

With wit. and ftrength, that only yfclds to thine Smith. 3 
Epithal a'mium. n.J. [ £7ri ] A nuptial long; 

a compliment upon marriage. 

1 prefume to invite you to thefe facrcd nuptials : the 
cpithalamium fmg bv a crowned mule. Sandys’s Paraphrafe. 

The foity- fifth pialm is an epitha/otniuin toChrifl and the 
church, or to the lamb and his fpoufe. Burnet. 

E'pithem. n.f [Uiar^oc.] A liquid medicament externally 
applied. 

Epithems , or cordial applications, are jullly applied unto 
the left breaft. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b iv. c. 1. 

Cordials and epithems are alio ncccflary, to refill the putre- 
faction and ftrengthen the vitals. IVifcman’s Surgery. 

E'riTHET. n f. [iir&rrov.] 

1. An adjeiftivc denoting any quality good or bad : as, the ver- 
dant gtove, the craggy mountain’s lofty head. 

I affirm with phlegm, leaving the epithets of falfe, fcan- 
dalous and villainous to the author. Swift. 

2. It is ufed l»y foine writers improperly for title, name. 

The epithet of fhadcs belonged more properly to the dark- 

nefs than the rcfi clhment. Decay of Piety. 

It is ufed improperly for fhrafe. (xprejf.cn. 

For which of my good parts did you firft fuffer love for me? 
— Suffer love ! a good epithet : I do fufler love indeed ; for I 
love thee againft my will. Shakcfpcare. 

EPITOME.” «./ [ imTopL-ri. ] Abridgment; abbreviature; 
compendious abflratft ; compendium. 

This is a poor epit-mc of your’s, 


> v* 

or. ne. ^ 


Which, by th’ interpretation of full time, 

May (hew like ali yourfelf. Shake peare s Concianus. 

Epitomes arc helpful to the memory, and of good priva e 
ufe/ but fet forth for publick monuments, actufe the in- 
duftrious writers of delivering much impcrtmency. IVotton. 

I think it would be well, if there were a fhorr and pl.un 

»»*> the chk ' f “ J 

^ abfl ' a& ” d 
To Epi'tomise. v.a. [from epitome.] 

1. To abllracl ; to contract into a narrow .pace. 

Who did the whole woi Id’s foul contract, ano drove 

Into the glafles of your eyes ; 

So made fuch tnirrours and fuch fpies. 

That they did all to you epitomife. Donne. 

2 . Lcfs properly, todiminilh; to cut tail. , . 

We have cpitcmifcd tnany particular words, to the detriment 
of our tongue. ' Addifon's Spectator, N . 135* 

Epi'tomiser. !»•/ [frb.m epitomife.) An abridgcr; an ab- 
Fpi'tomist. j flratfter; a writer of epitomes. 

E'poch. 1 ». f. [inoyj ] The time at which a new compu- 
E'pocha. ) tation is begun; the time from which dates arc 
numbered. 

Mofcs diflimftly fets down this account, computing by cer- 
tain intervals, memorable atras and epcchas, or terms of time. 

B man's Vulgar Errours, b. vt. c. 1. 
Thefe arc the practices of the world, fince the year fixty , 
the grand epoch of fallhood, as well as debauchery. South. 
Some lazy ages, loft in fleep and cafe. 

No aiftion leave to bufy chronicles ; 

Such whofe fupine felicity but makes 

In ftory thafms, in epochal miftakes. Dryden. 

Their fcveral epochal or beginnings, as from the creation of 
the world, from the flood, from the firft olympiad, from the 
building of Rome, or from any remarkable pafiage or acci- 
dent, give us a pleafant profpetft into the hiftories of anti- 
quity and of former ages. Holder on Time. 

Time is always reckoned from fome known parts ol this 
fenfible world, and from fome certain epochs marked out to us 
by the motions obferveable in it. Locke. 

Time, by neceffity compcl’d, fhall go 
Through fccnes of war, and epochal of woe. Prior. 

Epo'de. n.J. [ttsW^.] The flanza following the flrophe and 
antiflrophe. 

Epope E. n. f. [lirs TTowx..] An cpick or hcroick poem. 

Tragedy borrows from the epopee, and that which borrows 
is of Ids dignity, becaufe it has not of its own. Dryd. Virgil. 
Epula'tion. n.f. [rpulatio, Latin.] Banquet; feaft. 

Contented with bread and water, when he would dine with 
Jove, and pretended to cpulalion, he defired 1:0 other addition 
than a piece of cheefe. P-r. van's Vulgar Errours, b. vii. c. 1 7. 
Epulo'tick- n.f [trrouAoTU'.^p.] A cicatriling medicament. 
The ulcer, incarncd with common farcoticks, and the ulce- 
rations about it, were cured by ointment of tuty, and fuch 
like epuloticks. IVifeman of Inf animation. 

Equabi'lity. n f [from equable.] Equality to itlelf ; cvcn- 
nefs; uniformity. 

For the celcflial bodies, the equability and conflancy of 
their motions argue them ordained by Wifdom. Ray. 

The equability of the temperature of the air rendered the 
Afiaticks lazy. Arbuthnot on Air. 

E'QUABLE. adj. [, <cquabilis , Latin.] Equal fo itfelf ; even; 
uniform in refpeift to form, motion, or temperature. 

He would have the vaft body of a planet to be as elegant 
and round as a factitious globe reprefents it ; to be every where 
fmooth and equable, and as plain as elyfian fields. Bentley. 

Nothing abates acrimony of the blood more than an equable 
motion of it, neither too fwift nor too flow ; for too quick a 
motion produceth an alkaline, and too flow an acid acri- 
mony. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

E'quably. ado. [from equable.'] Uniformly; in the fame 
tenour ; evenly ; equally to itfelf. 

If bodies move equably in concentrick circles, and the 
fquares of their periodical times be as the cubes of their dif- 
tanccs from the common center, their centripetal forces will 
be reciprocally as the fquares of the diftances. Cheyne. 

E'qual. adj. [aqualis, Latin.] 

1 . Like another in bulk, excellence, or any other quality that 
admits comparifon ; neither greater nor lefs ; neither worfe 
nor better. 

If thou be among great men, make not thyfelf equal with 

Eccluf. xxxii. 9. 

Equal lot 

May join us; equal joy, as equal love. Milton’s Par. Lojl. 
Although there were no man in the world to take notice of 
it, every triangle would contain three angles equal to two 
right angles. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

2. Adequate to any purpofe. 

The Scots trufted not their own numbers, as equal to fight 
’irh thp I* no-liOv Clarendon, b. viii. 


3. Even; 







EQ^U 

3. Even ; uniform. 

He laughs at all the vulgar cares and fears, 

At their vain triumphs, and their vainer tears; 

An equal temper in his mind he found. 

When fortune flatter’d him, and when fhe frown’d. Dryden. 

Think not of me: perhaps my tqupl mind 
May learn to bear the fate the gods idiot me. Smith. 

4. In juft proportion. 

It is not permitted me to make my commendations equal 
to your merit. Dryden' s Fab. Dedication. 

5. Impartial; neutral. 

Each to his proper fortune ftand or fall ; 

Equal and unconcern’d I look on all : 

Rutilians, Trojans, are the fame to me. 

And both fhall draw the lots their fates decree. Dryd. /En. 

6. Indifferent. 

They who arc not difpofed to receive them, may let them 
alone, or reject them ; it is equal to me. Chcyne’s Phil. Prin. 

7. Equitable; advantageous alike to both parties. 

He fubmitted himfclf, and fwarc to all equal conditions. 

2 Mac. xiii. 23. 

8. Upon the fame terms. 

I hey made the married, orphans, widows, yea and the 
aged alfo, equal in fpoils with themfelves. 2 Mac. viii. 30. 
L'qual. n. ft. [from the adjective.] 

1. One not inferiourorfuperiour to another. 

He is enamoured on Hero : I pray you, diffiiadc him from 
her ; fhe is no equal for his birth. Sh. Much Add about Nothing. 
He would make them all equals to the citizens of Rome. 

2 Mac. ix. 15. 

Thofe who were once his equals , envy and defame him, 
becaufe they now fee him their fuperiour; and thofe who 
were once his fuperiours, becaufe they look upon him as their 
equal. Addt fan’s Spectator, N°. 256. 

To my dear equal , in my native land. 

My plighted vow I gave: I his receiv’d : 

Each fwore with truth ; with pleafure each believ’d : 

The mutual contract was to heav’n convey’d. Prior. 

2. One of the fame age. 

I profited in the Jews religion above many my equals in 
mine own nation. Gal. i. 14. 

To E'qual. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To make one thing or perfon equal to another. 

2. To rife to the fame ftatc with another perfon. 

I know no body fo like to equal him, even at the age he 
wrote moll of them, as yourfeif. Trumbull to Pope. 

3. To be equal to. 

One whofe all not equals Edward’s moiety. Shakefpcarc. 

4. To rccompcnfe fully. 

Then fought Sicheus through the fliady grove. 

Who anfwer’d all her cares, and equal? d all her love. Dryd. 

Nor you, great queen, thefe offices repent. 

Which he will equal, and perhaps augment. Dryden' s Virg. 
To E'qualise. v. a. [from equal.] 

1. To make even. 

To equalife accounts we will allow three hundred years, 
and fo long a time as we can manifeft from the Scripture. Bra. 

2. To be equal to : a fenfe not ufed. 

That wotdd make the moved body, remaining what it is, 
in regard of its bignefs, to equalife and fit a thing bigger than 
it is. Dig by on Bodies. 

Yc lofty beeches, tell this matchlcfs dame, 

That if together ye fed all one flame, 

It could not equalife the hundredth part 
Of what her eyes have kindled in my heart. Waller. 

Equa'lity. n.f [from equal.] 

1. Likenefs with regard to any quantities compared. 

Equality of two domellick powers. 

Breeds fcrupulous faction : the hated, grown to ftrength. 
Arc newly grown to love. Shakefp. Anthony and Cleopatra. 

2. The fame degree of dignity. 

One fhall rife, 

Of proud ambition ; who, not content 
With fair equality , fraternal Hate, 

Will arrogate dominion undeferv’d, 

Over his brethren. Milton's Paraclife Loft , b. xii. A 26. 

According to this equality wherein God hath placed all 
mankind, with relation to himfelf, in all the relations between 
man ayd man there is a mutual dcpendance. Swift. 

3. Evennefs; uniformity; conftant tenour ; equability. 

Meafure out the lives of men, and periodically, define the 
alterations of their tempers, conceive a regularity in muta- 
tions, with an equality in conftitutions, and forget that variety 
which phyficians therein difeover. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
E'qually. aclv. [from equal.] 

1. In the fame degree with another perfon or thing ; alike. 

To reconcile mens vices to their fears is the aim of all the 
t various fehemes and projech of fin, and is equally intended 
by ntheifm and immorality. Rogers , Sermon i 5. 

They are equally impatient of their condition, equally 
tempted with the wages of unrighteoufnefs, as if they were 
indeed poor. ^ Rogers , Sermon 2. 

2. Evenly ; equably; uniformly. 
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It the motion of the fun were as unequal as f 
fometimes flow, and at others fwift; or , if b ein , 
equally fwift, ,t yet was not circular, and produced „ ^ 
fame appearances, it would not help us to meafure tin , ** 
than the motion of a comet doe6. ue m ° r e 

3. Impartially. 

We (hall ufe them. 

As wc fliall find their merits and our fafety 
May equally determine. Shakefpcart' s KM T 

E^ G utA R . ^. [from equus and angulus, Latin.] cj 


Evennefs of mind 
Even; not dejected j 


filling of equal angles. 

Equani'mity. n. f [ aquanimitaSf Latin ] 
neither elated nor deprelled. 

Equa'nimous. adj. [ aquanimis , Latin.] 
not elated. 

Equa'tion. n.f [square, Latin.] The inveflieation 0 f 
mean proportion collated from the extremities of excf. ) 
dcfcdl, to be applied to the whole. C ‘ 3 

We arc to find out the extremities on both fidcs, and fro 
and between them the middle daily motions of the* fun alo" 1 
the Ecliptick ; and to frame tables of equation 0 f natural davf 
to be applied to the mean motion by addition or fublbahli!’ 
as the cafe (hall require. Holder onTmt 

By an argument taken from the equations of the times of the 
eclipfes of Jupiter’s fatcllites, it feems that light is propaeated 
in time, /pending in its paflage from the fun to us about feven 
minutes of time. NwtAsO't 

Equation. [In algebra ] Is an expreffion of the fame quan- 
tity in two diffimilar terms, but of equal value; as 3 s.—^bd. 

Diet, 

Equation. [In aftronomy.] The difference between the time 
marked out by the fun’s apparent motion, and the time that 
is meafured by its real or middle motion; according to which 
clocks and watches ought to be adjulled. 

EQUA' IOR. n. f. [ aquat.r , Latin.] On the earth, or equi- 
noctial in the heavens, is a great circle, whofe poles arc the 
poles of the world. It divides the globe into two equal parts, 
the northern and fouthern hcmifpheres. It paffcs through the 
call and well points of the horizon ; and at the meridian is 
raifed as much above the horizon as is* the complement of the 
latitude of the place. Whenever the fun conies to this circle, 
it makes equal days and nights all round the globe, bccaufe he 
then rifes due eaft and fets due weft, which he doth at no 
other time of the year. Harris. 

By reafon of the convexity of the earth, the eye of ipan, 
under the equator , cannot difeover both the poles; neither 
W'ould the eye, under the poles, difeover the fun in the 
equator. Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. v|. t. 5. 

On the other fide the equator there is much land flill re- 
maining undifeovered. Ray on the Cr^tim. 

Rocks rich in gems, and mountains big with mines, 
That on the high equator ridgy rife. 

Whence many a burlling dream auriferous plays. Thomfa 
Equato'rial. adj. [from equator.] Pertaining to the equator; 
taken at the equator. 

The planets have fpheroidical figures, and obliquities cf 
their equatorial to their ccliptick planes. Cbtjnt. 

Eque'strian. adj. [equeftris, Latin.] 
t. Appearing on horfeback. 

An cqueft’ian lady appeared upon the plains. S pellet or. 

2. Skilled in horfemandiip. 

3. Belonging to the fecond rank in Rome. 

Eque'rry. n. J. [ecu >ic, Dutch.] Mailer of the horfe. 

Equjcru r.u. \ a M Saquus and crus y Latin.] 

Equicru re. J '. L 1 

1. Having the legs of an equal length. 

2. Having the legs of an equal length, and longer than t e 

bafe ; ifofceles. . 

A11 eauicrure triangle goes upon a certain proportion or 
length and breadth. Digby on tbeScul. 

Wc begin with Saturn, and fucceflively draw lines irom 
angle to angle, until feven cquicrural triangles be defenbe . 

Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. v. c. J 2 - 
Equidi'stant. adj. [aquus and d ft a ns, Latin.] At die amc 

didance. , . • 

The fixt dars are not all placed in the fame concave ipner 

cal fupcrficies, and cquidijlant from us, as they . 

* Ray on the Creation. 

Equidi'stantly. adv. [from cquidiftant.] At the fa® 

didance. _ , , 

The liver, though fcated on the right fide, yet b) tn 
clavian divifion equidiftantly communicates unto eit er at 

Brown's Vulgar Errour., b. iv. M- 
Equifo'rmity. n.f. [eequus and forma , Latin J 

No diverfity or difference, but a /implicit)’ of P arts 
- • - Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b.i\. <• r 


Latin. ] ^ * 


equiformity of motion. 

Equila'teral. adj . [eequus and 

fides equal. . . • t. arc all 

Circles or fquares, or triangles cquilatcra , ^ 

figures of equal lines, can differ but in greater or 

Trifling futility appears in their twelve figna of the^ 
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dinck and their afpefls : why no more afpscls than diametri- 
cally oppofitc, and fuch as make equilateral figures ? Bentley. 

To Equilibrate, v. a. [from equilibrium.] To balance 
equally ; to keep even with equal weight on each fide. 

If the point of the knife, drawn over the loaddone, have 
in this affridlion been drawn from the equator of the load- 
done towards the pole, it will attract one of the extremes of 
an equilibrated magnetick needle. Boyle's Experiments. 

The bodies of filhcs are equilibrated with the water in which 
they fwim. Arbuthnot on Air. 

LquiubRa'tion. n.f [from equilibrate.] Equipoife; the act 
of keeping the balance even. 

The accclfion of bodies upon, or fcceffion thereof from the 
earth’s furface, perturb not the equilibration of either hemi- 
sphere. Braun’s Vulgar Errours, b.i. c. 2. 

In fo great a variety of motions, as running, leaping, and 
dancing, nature’s laws of equilibration are always ohferved. 

Denham's Ployfuo- Tlscology. 

Equilibrium, n.f. [Latin.] 

1. Equipoife; equality of weight. 

2. Equality of evidence, motives, or powers of any kind. 

T hings are not left to an equilibrium , to hover under an 
indifference whether they fliall come to pafs, or not come to 
pals. South's Sermons. 

It is in equilibria 
If deities defeend or no ; 

Then let th’ affirmative prevail, 

As requifite to form my tale. Prior. 

Health confifls in the equilibrium between thofe two powers, 
when the fluids move fo equally that they don’t prefs upon the 
foiids with a greater f orce than they can bear. Arbuth. on Alim. 

Equine'cessahy. adj. [aquus and nccejjarius, Latin.] Need- 
ful in the fame degree. 

For both to give blows and to carry. 

In fights, are equineceftery. Hudibras, p. i. cant. 3. 

Equino'ctial. n.f [aquus and nox, Latin.] The line that 
cncompaffes the world at an equal didance from cither pole, to 
which circle when the fun comes, he makes equal days and 
nights all over tin; -globe. 

Equino'ctial. adj. [from equinox.] 

1. Pertaining to the equinox. 

Thrice th’ equinoctial line 
He circled ; four times crofs’d the car of night 
From pole to pole, traverfing each colure. Milton's Pa. Loft. 

Some fay the fun 

Was bid turn reins from th 'equinoctial road. 

Like didant breadth. Mi. dsn’s Paradife Left, b.x. 

2. Happening about the time of the equinoxes. 

3. Being near the equinodiai line; having the properties of 
tilings near the equator. 

In vain they covet (hades, and Thracia’s gales. 

Pining with equinoctial heat. Phillips. 

Equino'ctially. adv. [from equinoctial.] In the direction of 
the eqdimxStial. 

They may be refrigerated inclanaterly, or fomewhat equi- 
vtCliaHy ; that is, towards thccailcrn and wedern points. Brown. 

EQUINOX, n.f. [eequus and ncx, Latin.] 

1. Equinoxes arc the precife times in which the fun enters into 

the firil point of Aries and Libra ; for then, moving exa£tly 
under the equinodiai, he makes our days and nights equal. 
This he doth twice a year, about the 21ft of March and 23d 
of September , which therefore are called die vernal and au- 
tumnal equinoxes. Hands. 

It aFifetli not unto Biarmia, and hcliacally about the au- 
tumnal equinox. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iv. c. 13. 

The time when this kid was taken but of the womb was 
about the vernal equinox. Ray an the Creation. 

’Twas now the month in which the world began, 

If March beheld the fiuT created man ; 

And fmee the vernal equinox, the fun 

In Aries- twelve degrees or more had run. Dryden. 

2. Equality i, even meafure. Improper. 

Do but fee his vice ; 

’’Lis to bis virtues a juft equinox, 

T be one as long as th’ other. 

3. Equinodiai wind.: a: poetical ufc. 

The paflage yet was good the wind, ’tis true; 

\^’as fomewhat high, but diat was nothing new, 

No more than ufual equinoxes blew. Dryden. 

Ecu.' 1 a u. Tier ft M' adj. [aquus and numnus, Latin.] Having 
the fame number ; confiding of the fame number. 

This talent of gold, though not cquhwmuant, nor yet equi- 
ponderant, as to any other ; yet was equivalent to fome cor- 
reijiondent- talent in brafs. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

To E QUIP, w. a. [equipper, French.] 

1. I o furuifh for a horfeman or cavalier. 

2. I o furnifii ; to accoutre.; to d refs out. 

I'he country arc led aftray in following the town ; and 
equipped in a ridiculous habit, when they fancy themfelves in 
the height: of the mode. Addifan s Spectator, N°. 1 29. 

Equipauk. n.f. [ equipage , French.] 

>• furniture for a horfemai. 


Shalufpeare s Othello. 
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Carriagcof Hate ; vehicle. 

Winged fpirits, and chariots wing d, 

From th’ armory of God ; where Hand of old^ 

Myriads, between two brazen mountains lodg’d 
Againft a folcmn day, harnefs’d at hand, 

Ccleftia! equipage ! M lion’s Paradife Loft , b. vii. /• 203* 

Attendance ; retinue. 

Think what an equipage thou haft in air. 

And view with fcorn two pages and a chair. % Pope. 


4. Accoutrements; furniture. 

Soon as thy dreadful trump begins to found, 

The god of war, with his fierce equipage , 

Thou do’ft awake, fieep never he fo found. Fairy Queen. 

I wiil not lend thee a penny. — 

I will retort the fum in equipage. 

Shakfpeare's Merry Wives of Tfindfr. 

E'quipaoed. adj. [from equipage.] Accoutred; attended; 
with fine habits ; with fplendid retinue. 

She fortli illucd with a goodly train 

Of fquires and ladies, equipaged well. 

And entertained them right fairly, as befell. Fairy Queen. 

Equipe'ndf.nc y. n.f [eequus and pendeo, Latin.] I he adt of 
hanging in equipoife; not determined either way. 

Doubtlefs the will of man, in the ftate of innocence, had 
an entire freedom, a perfedl equi pendency and indifference to 
either part of the contradiction, to ftand or not to ftand. South. 

Equipment, n.f. [from equip.] 

1 . The acl of equipping or accoutering. 

2- Accoutrement; equipage. 

E'quipoise. n.f. [aquus, Latin, and poids, French.] Equality 
of weight ; equilibration ; equality of force. 

In the temperate zone of our life there are few bodies at 
fuch an equipoife of humours ; but that the prevalency of fome 
one indifpofeth the fpirits. Glanv iscepf. c. 14. 

Equipo'llence. n.f. [eequus and pollentia , Latin ] Equality 
of force or power. 

Equipo'llent. adj. [ecquipollcns, Lat.] Having equal power 
or force ; equivalent. 

Votary rcfolution is made equipollent to cuftom, even in 
matter of blood. Bacon’s EJfays , Civil and Moral. 

Equipo'nder ancf. . } n.f [aquus and pondus, Latin.] Equa- 

Equipo'nderancy. J lityof weight; equipoife Did. 

EqUjPo'nderant. adj. [eequus and pondcrans, Latin ] Being 
of the fame weight. 

Their lungs may ferve to render their bodies equiponderant 
to the water. Ray on the Creation. 

A column of air, of any given diameter, is equiponderant 
to a column of quickfilvcr of between twenty-nine and thirty 
inches height. Locke . 

To Equipo'nderate. v.n. [aquus and pondero, Latin.] To 
weigh equal to any thing. 

Theheavincfs of any weight doth increafe proportionably to 
its diftance from the center : thus one pound A atD, will equi- 
ponderate unto two pounds at B, if the diftance A D is double 
unto A B. Wilkins’s Matbrm. Magick. 

Equipo'ndious. adj. [eequus and por.dus, Lat.] Equilibrated; 
equal on cither part. 

The Sccpticks affefled an indifferent cquipondious neutrality, 
as the only means to their aura-da. Glanv. Scepf. c. 27. 

E'quitable. adj. [equitable, French.] 

1. Juft; due tojuftice. 

It feems but equitable to give the artifts leave to name them 
as they pleafe. Boy's' s Scept. Ghym. 

2. Loving juftice ; candid ; impartial. 

E’quitabey. adv. [from equitable ] Juflly ; impartially. 

E'quity. n. f. [(quite, French ; aquitas , Latin.] 

1. Juftice ; right; honefty. 

Foul fubornation is predominant. 

And equity exil'd your highnefs’ land. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

Chriftianity feeures both the private interelts of men and 
the publick peace, enforcing all juftice and equity. Tiliotfon. 

2. Impartiality. 

Liking their own fomewhat better than other mens, even 
becaufe they are their own, they muft in equity allow us to be 
like unto them in this affedlion. Flcoker, b. iv. f 13. 

3. [Inlaw.] 1 he rules ot decifion obterved by the court of 
Chancery. 

Equivalence. > n.f. [aquus and valco, Latin ] Equality of 

Equi'vAlency. j power or worth. 

Muft the fervant of God be affined that which he nightly 
prays for fhall be granted ? Yes, cither formally or by way of 
equivalence, either that or foincching better. Hamm. PraCi. Cat. 

That there is any equivalence or parity of worth betwixt 
the good we do to our brother, and the good we hope for 
from God, all good Proteftants do deny. Sma/ridge. 

Civil caufcs are equivalent unto criminal caufes, and of as 
great importance ; but that this equivalency only refpe£ts the 
careful and diligent admiffion of proofs. A) life's Par ergon. 

To Equivalence, v.a. [from the noun.] To equiponde- 
rate ; to be equal to. 

Whether the tranfgreffion of Eve feducing did not exceed 
Adam feduced, or whether the rcfiftibility of his reafon did 
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not equivalence the facility of her fedu&ion, we (hall refer to 
fchoolmen. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. i. c. i. 

Equivalent, adj. [aquas and valens, Latin.] 

1 . Equal in value. 

Things 

Well nigh equivalent , and neighb’ring value. 

By lot arc parted; but the value, high heav’n, thy (hare. 

In equal balance laid with earth and hell, 

Flings up the adverfe fcale, and (huns proportion. Prior. 

2 . Equal in value, or in any excellence. 

No fair to thine 

Equivalent , or fecond ! which compell’d 

Me thus, though importune perhaps, to come 

And gaze, and worfhip thee, Milton's Paradife Lojl , b. ix. 

3. Equal in force or power. 

The dread of Ifracl’s foes, who, with a ftrength 
Equivalent to angels, walk’d their llreets, 

None offering fight. Milton's AgoniJIes, l. 342. 

4. Of the fame cogency or weight. 

The confidcration of publick utility is, by very good ad- 
vice, judged at the lead equivalent with the eafier kind of 
necelTity. Hooker, b. v. f 9. 

5. Of the fame import or meaning. 

The ufe of the word minifter is brought down to the literal 
fignification of it, a fervant ; for now to ferve and to minifter, 
fervile and minifterial, are terms equivalent. South's Sermons. 

Equivalent, n.f. A thing of the fame weight, dignity, or 
value. 

The (lave w ithout a ranfom (hall be fent; 

It refts for you to make th’ equivalent. Dryden's Homer. 
Fancy a regular obedience to one law will be a full equiva- 
lent for their breach of another. Rogers , Sermon 13. 

Equ/vocal. adj. [i rquivocus , Latin.] 

1. Of doubtful fignification ; meaning different things; (land- 
ing for different notions. 

Thefe fentences to fugar, or to gall. 

Being ftrong 011 both Tides, arc equivocal. Shakefp. Othello. 
Words of different fignifications, taken in general, are of 
an equivocal fenfe; but being confidered with all their particu- 
lar circumftances, they have their fenfe reftrained. StiUingJleet. 

The greater number of thofe who held this were mifguided 
by equivocal terms. Swift. 

2. Uncertain ; doubtful ; happening different ways. 

Equivocal generation is the production of plants without feed, 
or of infcfls or animals without parents in the natural way of 
coition between male and female; which is now believed never 
to happen, but that all bodies are univocally produced. Harr. 

My affirmation is, that there is no fuch thing as equivocal or 
fpontaneous generation ; but that all animals are generated by 
animal parents of the fame fpecies with themfelves. Ray. 

Thofe half-learn’d witlings, num’rous in our ifle 
As half-form’d infefts on the banks of Nile; 

Unfini(h’d things, one knows not what to call. 

Their generation’s fo equivocal. Pope's Effay on Criticifm. 

EquxVocal. n.f. Ambiguity; word of doubtful meaning. 
Shall two or three wretched equivocals have the force to 
corrupt us. Dennis. 

Equ /vocally, adv. [from equivocal .] 

1. Ambiguoufly ; in a doubtful or double fenfe. 

Words abllraftcd from their proper fenfe and fignification, 
lofe the nature of words, and are only equivocally fo called. South. 

2. By uncertain or irregular birth ; by equivocal generation ; by 
generation out of the llated order. 

No infecl or animal did ever proceed equivocally from putre- 
faction, unlefs in miraculous cafes; as in Egypt by the Divine 
judgments. Bentley s Sermons. 

EqUiVocalness. n.f. [from equivocal.] Ambiguity ; double 
meaning 

Diftinguifti the equivocalnefs or latitude of the word, and 
then point out that determinate part which is the ground of 
my demonftration. Norris. 

To Equi vocate, v. n. [aquivoeatio, Latin.] To ufe words 
of double meaning ; to ufe ambiguous expreffions; to mean 
one thing and exprefs another. 

Not only Jefuits can equivocate. Dryden’s Hind and Pantb. 

My foul difdain’d a promife ; 

But yet your Life equivocating tongue. 

Your looks, your eyes, your ev’ry motion promis’d : 

But you are ripe in frauds, and learn’d in falftioods. Smith. 

Equivocation, n.f. [ ccquiuoeatio , Latin.] Ambiguity of 
lpeech ; double meaning. 

Reproof is cafily misapplied, and, through equivocation , 
w refted. Hooker, b. u. f 8. 

I pull in refolution, and begin 
To doubt the equivocation of the fiend, 

'I hat lies like truth. Sbakefprare s Macbeth. 

Equivoc a'tor. n.f. [from equivocate."] One who ules ambi- 
guous language; one who ules mental refervation. 

Here’s an equivocator , that could fwear in both the fcalts 
agalnft cither fcale ; who committed treafon, yet^ could not 
equivocate to heaven. Sbakejpeare s Macbeth. 



r ._ Pr ior. 
Lmiffion of ra- 


ERE 

Er, a fyllable in the middle of names or places, comes bvc 
traction from the Saxon papa, dwellers. Gibin' s ( T' 

F/ra. n.f. [arra, Latin.] The account of time Iron, an?,? 
ticular date or epoch. • * r " 

Frt m the bleffings they beftow 
Our times arc dated, and our eras move : 

They govern, and enlighten all below. 

As thou do’ft all above. 

Fradia'tion. n.f. [e and radius , Latin.] 
diance. 

God gives me a heart humbly to converfe with him, f rora 
whom alone are all the eradiations of true maiefty K Cl, nr! 
To ERADICATE, v.a. [eradico, Latin] ' 

1 . To pull up by the root. 

He fuff'ereth the poifon of Nubia to be gathered, and Aconite 
to be eradicated, yet this not to be moved. Brown' s Eulg. Err 
7. 'Fo completely deftroy ; to end ; to cut off. 

If a gouty perfon can bring himfelf entirely to a milk diet 
he may fo change the whole juices of his body as to trodiem] 
the diftemper. Arbuthmt on Din. 

If vice cannot wholly be eradicated, it ought at lead to be 
confined to particular objects. Swift’s Examiner, N-. 2-. 
Eradication, n.f [from eradicate.] 

1. The a« 5 t of tearing up by the root ; deftruclion ; cxcifion. 

2. T he ftate of being torn up by the roots. 

They affirm the roots of mandrakes give a (hriek upon era- 
dication, which is falfe below confutation. Brown’s Eulg. Err. 
Era'dicative. adj. [from eradicate . ] That which cures 
radically ; that which drives quite away. 

ToERA'SE. v.a. [ rafer , French.] To deftroy; to exfund; 
to expunge; to rub out. 

The heads of birds, for the mod part, are given trafti • 
that is, plucked off’. Peacham on Blazoning 

Era'sement. n.f. [from crafe.] 

1 . Deftru&ion ; devaftation. 

2. Expun&ion ; abolition. 

Ere. adv. [rep, Saxon ; air. Got hick ; err, Dutch. This word 
is fometimes vitioufiy written e'er, as if from ever. It is lilce- 
wile written or before ever, op and aep in Saxon being indif- 
criminately written. Mr. Lye.] 

1 . Before ; fooncr than. 

Ere he wsiild have bang’d a man for the getting a hundred 
baffards, he would have paid for the nurling a thouland. Sbedt. 

The lions brake all their bones in pieces or ever they came 
to the bottom of the den. Daniil , 

Juft trial, ere I merit 

My exaltation without change or end. Milt. Par. Retain'd. 

The mountain trees in diftant profpedt pleafe, 

Ere yet the pine defeended to the feas ; 

Ere fails were fpread new oceans to explore. Dtydens Ovid. 

Our fruitful Nile 

Flow’d ere the wonted feafon. Dryden's All for L:Vt, 

The birds (hall ccafe to tunc their ev’ning fong, 

The winds to breathe, the waving woods to move, 

And dreams to murmur, ere I ceafc to love. Pope's Autumn. 
Erelo'ng. adv. [from ere and Bug.] Before a long time had 
clapfed. Nee / rtgum ternpus. 

The wild horfe having enmity with the (lag, came to a 
man to defire aid, who mounted upon his back, and, follow- 
ing the (lag, erelong flew him. Spenfer on Inland. 

The anger already began to paint revenge in many colours, 
erelong he had not only gotten pity but pardon. Sidney. 

Nothin? is lading that is feigned : it will have another face 
than it had erelong. Ben. JobnJ'on s Difcovcries. 

They fvvim in joys 

Erelong to fwim at large, and laugh, for which 
The world erelong a world of tears muff weep. Milt. E. y • 
I faw two (lock-doves billing, and erelong 
Will take the nell. Dryden’s Eirgi /, PqMr 

It pleafes me to think, that I who know fo finally P r 1 
of the works of the Creator, and with flow and 
creep up and down on the furface of this globe, ‘ » 

(hoot away r with the fwiftnefs of imagination, an trac 
fprings of nature’s operations. SftBator, • L* 

ERENo'w. adv. [from ere and now.] Before this time. 

Ah, gentle foldicrs, fomc (hort time allow ; . 

My father has repented him erenow. Dryd.Conq. 

Had the world eternally been, fcience h ^jPhdPrin. 
perfection long erenow. Cbeynes tn_ . 

Esewhi'lh. ] adv. [from ere and* while.] So * 

Erewhi'les. $ before a little while. 

I am as fair now as I was erewmle : 

Since night you lov’d me, yet . fince night you ^ e ^ armc j 

We fit down to our meals, fufpcCl not the in tQ ( ur . 

uninvited guefts, who ertwhiles, we know, wer ^ fPidp 
prife us. 

To ERE'CT. v. a. [ere,us, Latin.] . Iy t0 

To raife in a (trait line; to place perpend.cularly 

. tTeTect a Perpendicular. To crofs one line by another 
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To raife ; to build. wal]s cxpe a, . 

Which, wand’ring long, at lad i<, the 

There are many monuments Rnnarh on Ita f 

republiek. 

F TocftabliffiRnew; to fetde. proceedings, who 

-v-SSSiirisSs-: 

nor religion the fame that w , Hooker, b. v. f 17. 

de Sl'?afefe.«n«-two Jiftinfl nation, to bo out of 

(he t^'chy. ^der MinO govetnour, **!*• 

5 T u rsi rx » - - •*,&?, tA. 

6 ’ general notion, 

and ill-grounded theories, find themfelves deceived m^thc.r 

this propofttion, of feeing all things in 
God, upon their ruin. 

7 To animate; not to deprefs ; to encourage. 

3 Why (hould not hope 

As much ere, our thoughts, as fear dejcCt them: Denham. 

T ° T 5 e C «M”iaM in the flalle. and fo Hand. 

I nc trei 1 S rtalks d 0 ere gj and leaves bow 

dd , wn.° rCUP y Bacris Natural Hijiory, N-. 827. 

Ere'ct. adj. [ercolus, Latin.] 

«• U S: Va ere, ; advancing the 
hcifd and bread in progreffion, only prone invocation. Brown. 
Bafil tells us, that the ferpent went ere, like man. Brown. 

2. DireClcd upwards. 

Vain were vows. 

And plaints, and fuppliant hands, to heav’n ere,. Phillips. 

7. Bold; confident; unfhaken. 

] ,ct no vain fear thy gen rous ardour tame ; 

But (land ere,, and found as loud as fame. Granville. 

^ T^Tvigilant tn^ere, attention of mind, which in prayer 
is very neccflary, is wafted or dulled. Hooker, b. v. f 33. 

Ere'ct ion. n.f. [from ere,.] . 

The aCl of raifing, or (late of being raifed upward. 

We are to confidcr only the ere,ion of the hills above the 
ordinary land. , f Brerewcod on Languages. 

2 . T he aa of building or raifing edifices. 

The firft thing which moveth them thus to caff up their 
poifon, arc certain folemnitics ufual at the fir {{ ere, ion of 
* , , Hooker, b. V. J. I a. 

Pillars were fet up above one thoufand four hundred and 
twenty-fix years before the flood, counting Seth to be an hun- 
ted years old at the ere,ion of them. Raleigh’s Hijlcry. 

7. F.ftablifliment ; fcttlcnicnt. 

It mud needs have a peculiar influence upon the ere,ion, 
countinuance, and diffolution of every fociety. South’s Strm. 
4. Elevation ; exaltation of fentiments. 

Her peerlefs height my mind to high ere,ton draws up. Sidn. 
Ere'ctness. n.f. [from ere,.] Uprightnefs of pollure or 

We take cre,ncfs ftriaiy as Galen defined it : they only, 
fayeth he, have an creel figure, whofe fpinc and thighbone 
are carried on right lines. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. 1 v. c. 1 . 
E'REMITE. n.f. [eremita, Latin; One who lives 

in a wildemefs ; one who lives in folitude; an hermit; a 

Antonius the eremite findeth a fifth commodity not infe- 
rior to any of thefe four. Raleigh's Hijlory of the IVorld. 
And many more too long, 

F.mbryocs and idiots, eremites and friars. 

White, black, and grey, with all their trumpery. Milton. 
Eremi'tical. adj. [from eremite.] Rcligioufly folitary ; lead- 
ing the life of an hermit. 

They have multitudes of religious orders, eremitical and 
cenobiticaJ. B 

Erf.p ta'tion. n.f. [erepto, Latin.] A creeping forth. Hail. 
Ere'ption. n.f. [crept is, Latin] A fnatching or taking away 
by force. Bail. 

E'rgot. n.f A fort of dub, like a piece of loft horn, 
about the bignefs of a chcfnut, which is placed behind and 
below the paftern joint, and is commonly hid under the tuft 
of the fetlock. Farrier's Di£ 1 . 

Eri'ngo. n.f. Sea-holly, a plant. 

ERi' ricAL. adj. [sat?.] Controverfial ; relating to difputc; 

containing controvcrfies. 

Erkk. n.f [ea r5 , Saxon.] Idle; lazy; flothlul. An old 
word. 

For men therein (hould hem delite; 

And of that dedc be not erke. 

But oft fifties haunt that werke. Chaucer. 


E'rmelin. n.f. [diminutive, of ermin ; armeiin, French.] 
ermine. Sec Ermine. 

Silver fkins . 

Paffing the hate fpot ermtlins. . Sidney, 

E'RMINE. n.f. [her mine, French, from armemies, Latin. j M 
animal that is found in cold countries, and which very nearly 
rcfembles a wcafle in (Lape; having a white pile, and the tip 

• <• • A • » _1 . .., Illo Islo T • I f* 


of the tail black, and furnifhing a choice and valuable tur. 
T'he fellmongcrs and furriers put upon it little bits of Lom- 
bardy lambfkin, which is noted for its (Inning black colour, 
the better to fet off the whitenefs of tlic ermine. Trevoux. 

Ermine is the fur of a little bead, about the bignefs of a 
weafcl, called Mus Armenius ; for they are found in Ar- 

n ,_ n : n Peacham on Blazoning. 

nicnia. 

A lady’s honour mud be touch d ; 

Which, nice as ermines , will not bear a foil. Drydcn. 

Fair ermines, fpotlcfs as the fnows they profs. Thomjon. 
E'rmined. adj. [from ermine . ] Cloathed with ermine. 

Arcadia’s counted, here in ermin d pride, ^ 

Is there Paftoia by a fountain fide. Pope s Epiflles. 

E’Rne. 1 Do immediately flow from the Saxon ejni, eajwi, a 
E'ron. J cottage, or place of retirement. Gibfons Camden. 
To ERO'DE. v. a. [credo, Latin.] 'Fo canker, or eat away ; 

to corrode. , 

It hath been anciently received, that the fca-iiare hath an- 
tipathy with the lungs, if it cometh near the body, and 
erodetb them. Bacon's Natural Hijlory, N °. 983. 

The blood, being too (harp or thin, erodes the veffel. Wife. 
Eroga'tion. n.f. [itogatio, Latin] The act ot giving or 
beftowing ; diftributiort. 

Ero'sion. n.f. [erofto, Latin.] 

1. The a£l of eating away. 

2. T he (late of being eaten away ; canker ; corrcfion. 

As fea-falt is a (harp folid body, when taken in too great 
quantities, in a conftant diet of fait meat, it breaks the vef- 
fels, produceth eroftons of the folid parts, and all the fymptoms 
of the fea-feurvy. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

To ERR. v. n. [erro, Latin.] 

1 . To wander ; to ramble. 

A dorm of ftrokeS, well meant, with fury flics. 

And errs about their temples, ears, and eyes. Dryden's Virg. 

The rains arife, and fires their warmth difpenfe ; 

And fix’d and erring ftars difpofc their influence. Dryd.Wg. 
To mifs the right way ; to dray. 

We have erred and ftrayed like loft (hcep. Common Prayer. 
To deviate from any purpofe. 

But errs not nature from this gracious end. 

From burning funs when livid deaths defeend. Pope’s Effays. 
To commit errours ; to miftake. 

It is a judgment maim’d and mod imperfe&i 
That will confefs perfection fo could err, 

Againft all rules of nature. Shakefpeare' s Othello. 

Do they not err that deviffi eVil ? Prov. xiv. 22. 

Poffibly the man may err in his judgment of circumftances, 
and therefore let him fear ; but becaufe it is not certain he is 
millakcn, let him not dcfpair. Taylor’s Rule of living holy. 

Nor has it only been the heat of erring perfons that has been 
thus mlfchievous, but fometimes men of right judgments have 
too much contributed to the breach. Decay of Piety. 

The mufes’ friend, unto himfelf feverc. 

With filcnt pity looks on all that err. TValler. 

He who from the refleCled image of thfc fun in water Would 
conclude of light and heat, could not err moregrofly. Che.ne. 
E'rrand. n.f. [jejicwS, Saxon ; etrend, Danifh.] A meffage; 
fomething to be told or done by a meffenger ; a mandate ; a 
commiffion. It is generally ufed now ohly in familiar lan- 
guage. 

Servants being commanded to go, (hall (land dill, ’till they 
have their errand warranted unto them. H-oker, b. ii. f. 8. 
But haft thou done thy errand to Baptifta ? 

— I told him that your father was in Venice. Shakefpeare. 
A quean ! have I not forbid her my houfe? She comes of 
errands, does die ? Shakefpeare’ s Merry l Vive s of IVindfor. 

When he came, behold the captains of the hod were fitti ng, 
and he faid, I have an errand to thee, O captain. 2 Kings ix. 5. 
From them I go 

This uncouth errand foie. Milton's Paradife Lofl, b. ii. 
His eyes. 

That run through all the heav’ns, or down to th’ earth. 
Bear his fwift errands , over mold and dry, 

OVr fra and land Milton's Paradife Lofl, k iii. /. 652. 


2 . 


— m m. wm, j %. f I 

Well thou do’ft to hide from common fight 
Thy clofe intrigues, too bad to bear the light ; 

Nor doubt I, but the filver-footcd dame, 

Tripping from fea, on fuch ah errand came. Dryd. Homer. 
rable. adj. [from err.] Liable toeit; liable to miltake. 


.- j — » — miftake. 

E RRABLfeNESS. n. J [ from errable. ] Liablenefs to error- 
liablencfs to miftake. 

We may infer, from the errablenefs of our nature, the 
reafonablcncfs of compaffiori to the feduced. Dtc..y of Piety. 
rra'nt. adj. [errans, Latin ; errant, French.] 

Wandering; roving; rambling. ” ’ * 

8 G 
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j- L -,. Latin.] 

i. Miftake ; involuntary deviation from truth. 


an order of knights much celebrated in romances, who roved E'RROUR. n.f. [errci\ Latin.] 
about the world in fearch of adventures. i. Miftake; involuntary devistin 

There are juft feven planets, or errant ftars, in the lower 
oibs of heaven ; but it is now demonftrable unto fenfe, tha“ 
there are many more. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours , b, iv. c. 12 
Chief of domeftick knights and errant , 

Either for chattel or for warrant. Hudibras 

2 . Vile; abandoned; completely bad. See Arrant. 


1 nere are juii leven pianets, or errant itars, in tne lower Ernur is a miftake of our judgment giving aflent 

bs of heaven; but it is now demonftrable unto fenfe, that which is not true. ° ° c ‘ ^ that 

i, it? <• . -> Oh, hateful ctrour, melancholy’s child I 

Why do' ft thou fttew to the apt thought* of men, 

The things that are not? Sbukejpeart's Jut Car 

z. A blunder; an aft or aflcrtion in which a ‘: T *. 


F s C fe s c) 

give way to their dilatation and erupt in. Burnet's titory. 3. J j ff'ihe^iff, upon a capias direded 

" Xona m & given the eruption began ; fire and fmoak; -to him, ute > a 

— 1 UMufual Pr °XS ^, m ^ X Kin him, this is called, cfcapi *** 

nnnrarance. J .. v xcufc$ fubterfugei cvafion. 

St. Paul himfelf did not dcfpi 

• c 


Addifon’ 

1 excumon 01 an nu.nile kind. 

-^at.v r ffollfeg 


appearance. _ *** 

7 Sudden excurfion of an lioflile ki 

•5 * . 1 • 1* r . . . . fU-.ll 


4. Excufej fufiterfuge; cvafion. 

St. Paul himfelf did not defpife to rcmemhtr whatsoever ne 
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There be now, for martial encouragement. Come degrees 
and orders of chivalry, and fomc remembrance perhaps upon 
the efebutebeon. Bacon’s ofays. 

We will pafs over the efehutebeons of the tribes of Ifracl, as 
they are ufually deferibed in the maps of Canaan. Brown. 

Esco'rt. n.J. [ cfcort , French.] Convoy; guard from place 
to place. 

To Esco'rt. v. a. [efcorter, French] To convoy; to guard 
from place to place. 

Esco't. n.f [French ] A tax paid in boroughs and corpora- 
tions towards the fupport of the community, which is called 
fcot and lot. 

To Esco't. v. a. [from the noun.] To pay a man’s reckon- 
ing ; to fupport. 

What, are they children ? Who maintains them ? How 
are they efcoted £ Shaktfpeare s Hamlet. 

Esco'ut. n. f [efcouter, French.] Liftcners or fpies ; perfons 
fent for intelligence. 

They were well entrenched, having good efcout abroad, and 
fure watch within. _ Hayward. 

Escrj'toir. n.f. [French.] A box with all the implements 
necefl’ary for writing. 

Escu'age. n.f [from efeu , French, a fhield.] 

Efcuage , that is fcrvice of the fliield, is cither uncertain or 
certain. Efcuage uncertain is likewife twofold: firft, where 
the tenant by his tenure is bound to follow his lord, going in 
perfon to the king’s wars againft his enemies, cither himfclf, 
or to fend a fufficient man in his place, at his coft, fo many 
days as were agreed upon between the lord and his firft tenant 
at the granting of the fee ; and the days of fuch fervice feem 
to have been rated by the quantity of the land lo holden . as, 
if it extend to a whole knight’s fee, then the tenant was bound 
thus to follow his lord forty days. A knight’s fee was fo much 
land as, in thofe days, was accounted a fufficient living for a 
a knight ; and that was fix hundred and eighty acres as fome 
think, or eight hundred as others, or 15/. per Annum, Sir 
Thomas Smith faith that cenfus equejlris is 40 /. revenue in 
free lands. If the law extend but to half a knight s fee, then 
the tenant is bound to follow his lord, as above is faid, but 
twenty days. The other kind of this efcuage uncertain is 
called cafllcward, where the tenant by his land is bound, 
either by himfclf or by fomc other, to defend a caillc as often 
as it fhall come to his courfe. Efcuage certain is where the 
tenant is fet at a certain fum of money, to be paid in lieu of 
fuch uncertain fervices : as that a man yearly pay for a knight s 
fee twentv (hillings; for half his fee, ten (hillings, or fome 

Itlcc J CoOUhtlm 

E'sculent. adj. [efcu'.entus, Latin.] Good for food; eatable. 

I knew a man 'that would faft five days; but the fame man 
ufed to have continually a great wifp of herbs that he fmelled 
on, and fomc efculent herbs of ftrong feent, asgarlick. Bacon. 
E'sculent. n.f. Something fit for food. 

This cutting off the leaves in plants, where the root is the 
efculent. as radifh and parfnips, it will make the root the 
greater, and fo it will do to the heads of onions ; and where 
the fruit is the efculent , by {Lengthening the root it will make 
the fruit alfo the greater. Bacon's Natural HiJ/ory, N .474. 
Espa'uer. n. f. Trees planted and cut fo as to join. 

Plant your faireft tulips in places of Ihelter, and under 
eft alien. , Evelyn s Katendar . 

Behold Villario’s ten years toil complete, 

His arbours darken, his efpaliers meet. Pope, Eptjlle iv. 
Espa'rcet. n. f. A kind of faint-foin, and by fome judged 
to be the fame. „ Mortimer s Husbandry. 

ESPE'CIAL. adj. [ feci alls, Latin.] Principal; chief. 

They had th’ efpecial engines been, to rear 
His fortunes up. . Darnel’s Civil War. 

Espe'cially. adv. [from efpecial.] Principally ; chiefly ; par- 
ticularly ; in an uncommon degree above any other. 

I fomc what marvel, that they efpectally fhould think it abfurd 
to oppofe church government, a plain matter of adhon, unto 
matter of faith, who know that themfelves divide the gofpel 

into doarine and difciplinc. •*’ 'L*' Ii \ 

Would you proceed efpecially againft Caius Marcius . Shak. 

This delight they take in doing of mifchicf, whereby I 
mean fpoilinl of any thing to no purpofe; but more cfpcaally 
the pleafure they take to put any thing to pain that is capable 
of it, I cannot perfuadc myfelf to be any other than a foreign 

and introduced difpofition , , 

Providence hath planted in all men a natural defire and 
curiofity of knowing things to come; and fuch things efpe- 
cially as concern our particular happinefs, or the general fate 
of mankind. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

EsrE'RANCE. n.f [French.] Hope. 

To be worlt. 

The lowcft, mod dejefled things of fortune. 

Stands ilill in efperance, lives not in fear. Shakejp. A. Ltar. 

Vet there is a credence in my heart, 

An efperance fo obftinatcly ftrong, , r 

That doth invert th’ atteft of eyes and cars. Shakefpeare. 
Espi’ai . n f [F’rench, front efpier.] Afpy; afeout; one en 
to bring intelligence. 
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Thrffe four gariifons, .ffuing forth at fuch convenient tW 
as they fhall have intelligence, or ejpiai upon the enemy ‘*?n 
drive him from one fide to another. StcnC-r r > . 

As he march’d along, MernIr M 
By your efplals were difeovered 
Two mightier troops. Sh 

optals have informed me, " 

The Englifh in thefuburbs clofe entrench’d, 

W ent through a fecret grate. Shakejp. Ifn VI 

She had fomc (ecrct efpials to look abroad for Rr «efui 
youths, to make Plantagcncts. p ac ^ y.j 

Esplanade, n f [F'rench.] In fortification, the fame with 
the glacis of the countcrfcarpe originally ; but now it is taken 
for the empty fpace between the glacis of a citadel and the firft 
houfes of the town. jj. 

Espo'usals. n.f without a fingul. [fponfalia, Latin; them 
French.] The act of contracting or affiancing a man and 
woman to each other ; the aft or ceremony of betrothing. 
Espg'usal. adj. Ufed in the aft of cfpoufing or betrothing. 
The ambaffador put his leg, ftript naked to the kuce, be. 
tween the efpoufal flieets; that the ceremony might amount to 
a confommation. Bacon’s Henry VIl 

To ESPO'USE. v. a. [efpeufer, French.] 

1. To contraft or betroth to another. 

Deliver me my wife Michal, which I cfpoufed to me. 2 So. 
He had received him as a fuppliant, protected him as a per- 
fon fled for refuge, and efpoufed him with his kinfwoman. hoc, 

2 . To marry ; to wed. 

Lavinia will I make my emperefs. 

And in the facred Pantheon her ejpoufe. Shakejp. Tit. Mr. 
Here, in clofe recefs, 

With flow’rs, garlands, and fweet fmclling herbs, 
Efpoujed Eve deck’d firft her nuptial bed. Milton s Par. Lcjl. 

They foon efpous’d ; for they with eafe were join’d, 
Who were before contrafted in the mind. Dryden. 

If her fire approves. 

Let him efpoufe her to the peer fhc loves. Pope’s Odtjpyf. ii. 

3. To adopt ; to take to himfelf. 

In gratitude unto the duke of Bretagne, for his former 
favours, he efpoufed that quarrel, and declared himfelf in aid 
of the duke. Bacon's Henry XU. 

4. To maintain ; to-defend. 

T heir gods did not only intereft themfelves in the event of 
wars, but alfo efpoufed the feveral parties in a vifiblc corporeal 
defeent. Dryden' s Juvenal , Dcdicatm. 

The city, army, court, efpoufe my caufc. Dryd.Sp.Fry. 
Men efpoufe the well-endowed opinions in fafhion, and 
then feek arguments either to make good their beauty, or var- 
nifh over their deformity. hode. 

The righteoufnefs of the beft caufe may be over balanced 
by the iniquities of thofe that efpoufe it. Smalridgis Sermons. 

The caufe of religion and goodnefs, which is the caufc of 
God, is ours by defeent, and we are doubly bound to tjpcuji 
' Attirbury's Serum 

To E'spy. v. a. [efpier, French.] 
j. To fee a thing at a diftancc. 

2 . To difeover a thing intended to be hid. 

He who before he was efpied was afraid, after being per- 
ceived was afhamed, now being hardly rubbed upon, left both 
fear and fhame, and was moved to anger. Sidney.^ 

Few there are of fo weak capacity but publick evi.s they 
eafily efpy ; fewer fo patient as not to complain, when the 
grievous inconveniencies thereof doth work fcnfiblc Imart. riot*. 

3. To fee unexpectedly. . 

And as one of them opened his fack, he efpsed hismon . 

Gen. xi. 2 7- 

Mofcs fent me to \fpy out the land, and I brought him word 

joj. xiv. /• 

again. ... ' 

To Espy'. v. n. To watch ; to look about. . 

Stand by the way and efpy, afk him that fleet ^wh ^ 

done. „ ■ ' 

Esqu'ire. n.f. [efeteer, French.] See Squire. 

1. The armour-bearer or attendant on a knight. Thofe 

2. A title of dignity, and next in degree below jjtagt . 
to whom this title is now of right due, are all th % 

of noblemen, and their heirs male for ever ; the fo • rf 
of the king’s body; the eldcft funs of a, l i ' ar ° n ^ d ’ their heirs 
all knights of the Bath, and knights batchtlors, an 
male in the right line ; thofe that ferve the king g 
fhipful calling, as the ferjeant chirurgeon, ki ng witb 

mafter cook, &c. fuch as are create c quiry ? at ar ms. 
a collar of S. S. of filver, as the heralds and by 
T he chief of fomc ancient families arc lik 1^ com . 

prefeription; thofe that bear any fupcri^office ' (hc 

L.Jaltlt, a, high (tariff of any cou,, y, »"» « bt 

title of cfquirc during liis life. tn 'j J*. . a fufticcoftht 

has had of the poffe comttatus. j- and no 

peace has it duiiiig the tir ".^ h f ’ , ‘ ‘ i.^Jtter brrifl^' 
longer, if not otherwife qualified to bca ■ among 

in the afts of parliament for poll-money, were - ^ 

cfquircs. 
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What are our Englifh dead ? 

— Sir Richard Ketley, Davy Gam efquire. Shakef Hen. V; 
To ESS.VY. v. a. [ejfayer, French.) 

1. To attempt ; to try ; to endeavour. 

While 1 this unexampled talk effayy 
Pafs awful gulphs, and beat my painful wayj 
Celeftial dove, divine affiftance bring. Blackmore's Creation. 
No conqueit fhc, but o’er herfelf defird ; 

No arts ejfay'd , but not to be admir’d. Pope, EpJI le 5 . 

2. To make experiment of. 

j. To try the value and purity of metals. 

The ftandard in our mint being now fettled, the rules and 
methods of ejfaying fuited to it fhould remain unvariable. Locke. 
E'ssay. n.f. [from the verb. The accent is ufed on either 
fyllable.] 

1. Attempt; endeavour. 

Fruitlefs our hopes, though pious our effays ; 

Your’s to preferve a friend, and mine to praife. Smith. 

2. A loofc fiiUyof the mind; an irregular indigefted piece; not 
a regular and orderly compofition. 

My ejfays, of all my other works, have been moft current. Bac. 
Yet modcftly he docs his work furvey. 

And calls his finifh’d poem an ejfay. Poem to Rofcommon. 

3. A trial ; an experiment. 

He wrote this but as an ejfay , or taftc of my virtue. Shak. 
Repetitions wear us into a liking of what poffibly, in the 
firft ejfay, difpleafed us. Locke. 

4. Firft tafte of any thing ; firft experiment. 

Tranilating the firft of Homer’s Iliads, I intended as an 
ejfay to the whole work. Dryden' s Fables , Preface. 

E'bcENCE. n.f. [ effentia , Latin ] 

1. Effence is but the very nature of any being, whether it be 

aftually exifting or no: a rofe in Winter has an ejfence ; in 
Summer it has exiftence alfo. IVatts’s Logick. 

One thinks the foul is air; another, fire; 

Another, blood diffus’d about the Heart; 

Another faith, the elements confpire, 

And to her effence each doth give a part. Davies. 

I could wifh the nature of a fpirit were more unknown to 
me than it is, that I might believe its exiftence, without med- 
dling at all with its ejfence. More's Divine Dialogues.- 

He wrote the nature of things upon their names : he could 
view e/fences in themfelves, and read forms without the com- 
ment of their refpeftivc properties. South's Sermons. 

2. F ormal exiftence ; that which makes any tiling to be what 
it is. 

The vifible church of Jcfus is one in outward profeffion of 
thofe things, which fupernaturally appertain to the very effence 
of Chriftianity, and arc ncccffarily required in every particular 
Chriftian man. Hooker, b. iii./l. 

3. Exiftence; the quality of being. 

In fuch cogitations have I flood, with fuch a darknefs and 
hcavinefs of mind, that I might have been perfuaded to have 
refigned my very ejfence. Sidney. 

4. Being; cxiftcnt perfon. 

As far as gods, and hcav’nly ejfcnces 
Can peri fh. “ Milton's Baradife Lojl , b. i. /. 138. 

5 . Species of exiftent being. 

Here be four of you, as differing as the four elements ; and 
yet you are friends : as for Eupolis, becaufe he is temperate, 
and without paffion, he may be the fifth ejfence. Bacon. 

6. Conftituent fubftance. 

For fpirits, when they pleafe. 

Can either foxafl'ume, or both ; fo foft 
And uncompounded is their ejfence pure ; 

Not ty’d or manacled with joint or limb. Milton's Pa. Lojl. 

7. The caufe of exiftence. This fe »fe is not proper. 

She is my ejfence ; and I leave to be. 

If I be not by her fair influence 

Foftcr’d, illumin’d, cherifh’d, kept alive. Shake r pcare. 
S. [In medicine.] The chief properties or virtues of any fimple, 
or compofition collefted in a narrow compafs. 

9. Perfume; odour; feent. 

Our humble province is to ’tend the fair ; 

To favc the powder from too rude a gale. 

Nor let th’ imprifon’d tfjencts exhale. Pope' s Rape of the Lock 
To E'ssence. v. a. [from "ejfence.] To perfume; to feent. 

The hufband rails, from morning to night, at ejfenced fops 
and tawdry courtiers. Addifon's SpeSlator, N°. 1 2 8. 

ESSE'NT IAL. adj. [ ejfentialis , Latin.] 

1. Neccflary to the conftitution or exiftence of any tiling. 

'fhc difeipline of our church, although it be not an °ejfential 
part of our religion, fhould not be rafhly altered, as the very 
fubftance of our religion will be intcreftcd in it. Bacon. 

From that original of doing good, that is effential to the 
infinite being of our Creator, we have an excellent copy 

tr:) !' rcribed - Spr alt's Sermon. 

I ms power cannot be innate and cjjcniial to matter ; and if 
it be not cjjhttial, it is confequently moft manifoft it coukl 
new fupervene to it, iinlcls imprdled and infufed into it by 
an immaterial and divine power. Bentley’s Sermons. 

your opinion ; 


A great minifter puts you a cafe, and afks 
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but conceals an tffettiial aVcumftancc, upon which the whole 
weight of the matter turns. Swift. 

And if each fyftem in gradation roll. 

Alike effential to th’ amazing whole, 

The leaft confufion but in one, not ail 

That fyftem only, but the whole muft fall. Tape. 

2. Important in the higheft degree; principal. 

Judgment’s more effential to a general, 

Than courage. Denham’s Sophy. 

3. Pure ; highly ratified ; fubtilly elaborated ; cxtra&cd fo as to 
contain all the virtues of its elemental parts contracted into a 
narrow compafs. 

The juice of the feed is an effential oil or balm, defigned 
by nature to preferve the feed from corruption. Arouthnot. 

Esse'ntial. n.f. 

1. Exiftence; being. 

His utmoft ire to the height enrag’d. 

Will either quite confume us, or reduce 

To nothing this effential. Aliltcn's Paradife Loft, l. ii. 

2. Nature; firft or conftituent principles. 

The plague of fin has even altered his nature, and eaten 
into his very efjentials. South's Sermons. 

3. The chief point ; that which is in any rcfpcdl of great im- 
portance. 

Esse'ntially. adv. [cjfentialiter, Latin.] By the conftitution 
of nature. 

He that loves himfclf, 

Hath not tffentially, but by circumftance. 

The name of valour. Shakejp eat es Henry VI. p. ii. 

Body and fpirit are ejfentially divided, though not locally 
diftant. Glanville. 

All fin ejfentially is, and muft be, mortal. South's Sermons. 
Knowledge is that which, next to virtue, truly and 
ejfentially railes one man above another. Addifon's Guardian. 

Esso'ine. n.f. [of the French ejfonie, or exennir.] 

1. He that has his prefence forborn or cxcufed upon any juft 
caufc; as ficknefs. 

2. Allegment of an excufc for him that is fummoned, or fought 

for, to appear and anfwer to an action real, or to perform fuit 
to a court-baron, upon juft caufe of abfcnce, Cetvel. 

3. Excufe; exemption. 

From every work he challenged eff in. 

For contemplation fake ; yet otherwife 

His life he led in lawlcfs riotife. Fairy Jhiccn, l. i. c. 4. 

To ESTA'BLISH. v. a. [etablir, F’rench.] 

1. To fettle firmly; to fix unalterably. 

He may ejiab.ijh thee to-day for a people unto himfelf. Dent. 
Upon the throne of David, and upon his kingdom, to or- 
der it, and to ejlablif) it with judgment and with juftice. If. ix. 

I will ejlablif my covenant with him for an everlafting 
covenant, Gen. xvii. 19. 

The Normans never obtained this kingdom by fuch a right 
of conqueft, as did or might alter the cjlablijhcd laws of the 
kingdom. Hale’s Common Law of England. 

2. 1 o fettle in any privilege or pofl’effion ; to confirm. 

Soon after the rebellion broke out, the Prefbyterian fedl 
w r as cjlablijhcd in all its forms by an ordinance of the lords and 
commons. Swift. 

3. To make firm ; to ratify. 

Every vow, and every binding oath to afflitft the foul, her 
hufband may ejlablifh it, or her hufband may make it void .Hum. 

4. To fix or fettle in an opinion. 

So were the churches ejlablif ed in the faith. Ails xvi. 5. 

5. To form or model. 

He appointed in what manner his family fhould be effa- 
blifcd. Clarendon, b. viii. 

6. To found ; to build firmly ; to fix immoveably. Alenfc not 
in ufe. 

For he hath founded it upon the feas, and rjlallifed it upon 

tbefl00d , S - r , Pf XXiv. 12. 

7. 1 o make a fettlement of any inheritance. A fonfe not in 
ufe. 

We will ejlablif oureftate upon 
Our eldcft Malcolm, whom we name hereafter 
The prince of Cumberland. Shakejteare's Macbeth. 

Esta blishment. n.f. [from ejlablf ; etablijjement, French.] 

1 . Settlement ; fixed ftate. * 

All happy peace, and goodly government. 

Is fettled there in fure ejlablif meat. Fairy Queen, b. ii. c. ir. 

2. Confirmation of fomething already done ; ratification. 

He had not the a£t penned by way of recognition of right • 
as, on the other fide, he avoided to have it by new law but 
chafe rather a kind of middle way, by way of ejlablif - 

1 1 • r Bacon’s Henry VII. 

3. Settled regulation ; form; model of a government or family. 

Now came unto that general reformation, and bring' in 
that ejlablf meat by which all men fhould be contained in 

. , -ci , . Spenjcr's State of Ireland. 

iotindauon; fundamental principle; fettled hw 

1 he facred order to which you belong, and even the efla- 
blifment on which it fubfifts, have often been ftruck at; but 

Atterbury's Sermons. 
5. Allowance; 


m vain. 
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5. Allowance; income; falary. 

His excellency, who had the foie difpofal of the emperor’s 
revenue, might eafily provide agairift that evil, by gradually 
leflemng your efabhjhment. Gulliver's Travels. 

Est a te. n.f. [ejlat, b rench.] 

*• T . h . c g e,le T ral intereft; the bufmefs of the government; the 
• ° t ” IS * en ^ e * s now commonly written Jlate. 
Many times the things adduced to judgment may be mum 
tsf tuum , when the reafon and confcquence thereof may reach 
to point of ejlate : I call matters of ejlate not only the parts of 
fovcreignty, but whatfocver introduccth any great alteration, 
or dangerous precedent, or conceineth manifeftly any <rreat 
portion of people. Bacon's t Jays. 

l. Condition of life, with regard to profpcrity or adverfity. 

Thanks to giddy chance, 

She call us headlong from our high ejlate. Dryden, 

3« Condition; circumftances in general. 

. Truth and certainty are not" at all fecured by innate prin- 
ciples ; but men are in the fame uncertain, floating ejlate with 
as without them. La ke 

4. Fortune; poffeffion : generally meant of poffefi'ons inland' 
or realities. 

She accufed us to the king, as though we went about to 
overthrow him in his own ejlate. ° Sidney , b. ii. 

Go, mifer ! go ; for lucre fell thy foul ; 

Truck wares for wares, and trudge from pole to pole. 

That men may fay, when thou art dead and gone, 

See what a vail ejlate he left his fon ! Dryden' s Per/. Sat. 

5. Rank; quality. 

Who hath not heard of the greatnefs of your ejlate ? Who 
fecth not that your ejlate is much excelled with that fweet 
uniting of all beauties. Sidney, b. ii. 

6. A perfon of high rank. This fenfe is difufed. 

She is a dutchefs, a great ejlate. Latimer. 

Herod, on his birthday, made a fupper to his lords, high 
captains, and chief ejlates of Galilee. Mar. vi. ji. 

ToEsta'te. v. a. [from the noun.] To fettle as a fortune. 

Why hath thy queen 
Summon’d me hither ? 

— A contract of true love to celebrate. 

And fome donation freely to ejlate 

On the blefs d lovers. Shakefpeare s Tcmpejl. 

To ESTE'EM. v. a. [ ejiimer , French ; ecjlimo , Latin.] 

1. To fet a value whether high or low upon any thing. 

The worth of all men by their end ejieem , 

And then due praife, or due reproach them yield. Fa. Quern. 
1 preferred her before feeptres and thrones, and tjletmed 
ruches nothing in comparifon of her. LVtfd. vii. 8. 

2. To compare; to ellimate by proportion. 

Bcfides, thofe Angle forms fhe doth ejieem , 

And in her balance doth their values try. Davies. 

3. To prize; to rate high; to regard with reverence. 

Who would not be loved more, though he were efeaned 
lefs ? Dryden. 

4. To hold in opinion ; to think ; to imagine. 

One man ejlcemeth one day above another : another ejleemeth 
every day alike. Rom. xiv. 5. 

Estf.'em. n.f. [from the verb.] High value ; reverential re- 
gard. 

Who can fee. 

Without ejieem for virtuous poverty. 

Severe Fabritius, or can ceafe t’ admire 
The ploughman conful in his coarfe attire. Dryden' s Ain. 
Both thofe poets lived in much ejieem with good and holy 
men in orders. Dryden' s Fables , Preface. 

I am not uneafy that many, whom I never had any ejieem 
for, are likely to enjoy this world after me. Pope. 

Este'emer. n.f. [from ejieem.] One that highly values ; one 
that fets an high rate upon any thing. 

This might inftru£t the proudeft ejleemer of his own parts, 
how ufeful it is to talk and confult with others. Locke. 

E'STIM ABLE. adj. [French.] 

1. Valuable ; worth a large price. 

A pound of man’s flefh, taken from a man, 

Is not fo ejlimable or profitable 

As fiefh of muttons, beefs, or goats, Shak. Mer. of Venice. 

2. Worthy of efteem ; worthy of fome degree of honour and 
refpecl. 

A lady faid of her two companions, that one was more 
amiable, the other more ejlimable. 

You loft one who gave hopes of being, in time, every thing 
that was efimable and good. Temple. 

E'stim ableness. n.f. [from ejlimable.~\ The quality of de- 
ferving regard. 

To E'S'HMaTE. v. a. [eefimo, Latin.] 

1. To rate; to adjuft the value of ; to judge of any thing by its 
proportion tofomethingelfe. 

When a man fhall fan£lify his houfe to the Lord, then the 
prieft fhall ejlimate it whether it be good or bad : as the prieft 
Ihall eflimate it, fo fhall it ftand. Lev. xxvii. 14. 

It is by the weight of filver, and not the name of the piece, 
that men ejlimate commodities and exchange them. Locke. 

2. To calculate , to compute. 


EST 


Estimate, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Computation; calculation. 

Upon a moderate ejlimate and calculation of th<» 0. • 

water now adlually contained in the abyfs, 1 f 0u J 

abne was full enough to cover the whole globe to the' 1- •'? 
afligned by Mofcs. 6 ’ . " C! ght 

2. Value. "‘‘tdward, 

I’d love 

My country’s good, with a refpe£l more tender 
More holy and profound than mine own life ’ 

My dear wife’s ejlimate , her womb’s increafe 

The treafure of my loins. Sloakejpeare's CorhUm 

3 '>dgmcm n * alllgnme,1t of P ro P° rt ' on al value; comparative 

The only way to come to a true ejlimate upon the odd, K, 
twixt a pubhek and a private life, is to try both. L'Ethm 
Outward actions can never give a juft ejlimate of j £ 
there are many perfe&ions of a man which are not capable of 
appearing m actions. Mdifons Spectator, N y 

Estima tion, n.f. [from ejlimate] 5 '* 

1. I he adl of adjufting proportional value. 

It a man fhall fandtify unto the Lord fome part of 3 fi c U 
t.ic ef motion fhall be according to the feed, and homer 0 f 
barley. . . 

2. Calculation ; computation. 

3. Opinion ; judgment. 

In our own ejlimation we account fuch particulars more 
worthy than thofe that are already tried and known, hour 

4. Efteem ; regard ; honour. 

Crimes there were laid to his charge many, the leaf! where- 
of being juft, had bereaved him of ejlimation and credit with 
Dlcn \ Hooker , b. v. f. 42. 

Of your brace of unprizeable ejlimathns , the one is but 
frail, and the other cafual. Shakejpeare’s Cyiddir.t. 

I know the gentleman 
To be of worth and worthy ejlimation , 

And not without defert fo well reputed. Shalefpcare. 
I fhall have ejlimation among the multitude, and honour 
with the elders. IVijd. viii. 10. 

A plain reafon of the publick honours due to the magillratc 
is, that lie may be in due ejlimation and reverence. Attcrlury. 

Estimative, aeij. [from ejlimaic.~\ Having the power cf 
comparing and adjufting the preference. 

We find in animals an ejlimative or judicial faculty, zn 
appetition or averfation, and locc-motivc faculty anfwtring 
the will. Hale's Origin of ManiirA. 

Estima'tor. n.f. [from ejlimate.] A fetter of rates ; a com- 
putift. . 

E'stival. adj. [afivus, Latin ] 

1. Pertaining to the Summer. 

2. Continuing for the Summer. 

Estiva'tion. n.f. [ ajlivatio , Latin.] The a£l of palling 
the Summer. \ 

A grotto is a place of fhade, or efivation. Bacon’s Efays. 

Estra'de. n.f [French ; fra turn, Latin.] An even or level 
fpace. Did. 

To ESTRA'NGE. v.a. [ ef ranger , French.] 

1. To keep at a diftance; to withdraw. 

Had we not only cut oft’ their corruptions, but alfo 
if ranged ourfelves from them in things indifferent, who feeth 
not how greatly prejudicial this might have been to fo good a 
caufe ? Hooker, b. iv. J. "• 

They know it is our cuftom of Ample reading, not for 
converflon of infidels ejlranged from the houfe of God, bur for 
inftruiftion of men baptized, bred, and brought up in the 
bofom of the church. Hooker, b. v. /■ 22. 

See, flic weeps ; 

Thinks me unkind, or falfe, and knows not why 
I thus cjlrange my perfon from her bed. Dryden. 

2. To alienate ; to divert from its original ufc or poflefier. 

They have ejiranged this place, and have burnt incenfe in it 

to other gods. 7 tr ‘ X ‘ X T' 

3. To alienate from afl'c£tion ; to turn from kindnefs to ma e 
volcnce or indifference. 

How comes it now, my hulband, oh, how comes it, 
That thou art thus ejlranged from thylelf? 

Thyfelf I call it, being ffrange to me. Shakef. Com . e] 
Adam, cflrang'd in look, and alter'd ftyle. 

Speech intermitted, thus to Eve renew’d. Miltons Par. V 
I came to grieve a father’s heart cjlranj a-. 

But little thought to find a miftrefs chang’d. Dryd. Am mpu 
I do not know, to this hour, what it is that has ’ 
him from me. 

4. To withdraw or w’ithold. , rhini* 

We muft endeavour to ef range our belief from c ' c ty . 
which is not clearly and diftindtly evidenced to our •‘ CUi 

1 Glanv.SeepJ.c.'L 

Estrangement, n.f. [from ef range.] Alienation, anC 
removal; voluntary abllradiion. me a t 

Defircs, by a long efrcuigement from better things, 
length perfectly to loath, and fly oft from them. 

ESTRAPA'DE. n f [French.] The defence of a hor ^ 
b 
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will not obey, who, to get rid of his rider, rifes mightily 
before; and while his forehand is yet in the air, yerks furi- 
oufly with his hind legs. Farrier’s Did. 

Estre'ate. n.f. [ extraclum , Latin.] The true copy of an 
original writing : for example, of amerciaments or penalties, 
fet dowm in the rolls of a court, to be levied by the bailiff, or 
other officer, of every man for his offence. A law term. Cowel. 

Estre'pement. n.J. [of the French word cf refer.] Spoil 
made by the tenant for term of life upon any lands or woods, 
to the prejudice of him in the reverfion. Cowel. 

E'strich. n.f. [commonly written of rich.] The larged of 

birds. 

To be furious, 

Is to be frighted out of fear ; and, in that mood. 

The dove will |ieck the ef rielge. Shak Anth. and Cleopatra. 

The peacock, not at thy command, aflumes 
His glorious train ; nor ejlrich her rare plumes. Sandys. 

E'stuahy. n.f. [eefuarium, Latin.] An arm of thefea; the 
mouth of a lake or river in which the tide reciprocates ; a 
frith. 

ToE'stuate. v.a. \_<efluo, Latin.] To fwell and fall reci- 
procally ; to boil -, to be in a ftat-e of violent commotion. Diet. 

Estua'tiOn. n.f. [from ee.Jluo, Latin.] The date of boiling ; 
reciprocation of rife and fall ; agitation ; commotion. 

Rivers and lakes, that want fermenting parts at the bot- 
tom, are not excited unto equations ; therefore fome feas flow 
higher than others. Erevan's Vulgar Err.urs, b. vii. c. 1 3. 

The motion of the will is accompanied with a fenfiblc com- 
motion of the fpirits, and an efuation of the blood. Non is. 

E'stuRF. n.f. [<*; us, Latin.] Violence; commotion. 

The feas retain 
Not only their outrageous efure there. 

But fupcrnatural mifehief they expire. Chapman s Odyffey. 

E'surient. adj. [cftiriens, Latin ] Hungry; voracious. Did. 

E'surine. adj. [c/urio, Latin.] Corroding; eating. 

Over much piercing is the air of Hampftead, in which fort 
of air there is always fomething efurine and acid. IVifeman. 

Etc. A contraction of the tw r o Latin words ct cetera, which 
fignifies and Jo on ; and the ref ; and others of the like kind. 

To Etch. v. a. [ etizen , German.] 

I. A way ufed in making of prints, by drawing with a pro- 
per needle upon a coppcr-plate, covered over with a ground 
of wax, { 2 c. and well blacked with the fmoke of a link, 
in order to take off the figure of the drawing or print; 
which having its backfide tinctured with white lead, will, 
by running over the flrucken out lines with a ftift, imprefs 
the exact figure on the biack or red ground ; which 
figure is afterwards with needles drawn deeper quite through 
the ground, and all the fhadows and hatchings put in ; and 
then a wax border being made all round the plate, there is 
poured on a fufficient quantity of well tempered aqua fort's. 


2. 




which, infinuating into the ftrokes made by the needles, 
ufually eats, in about half an hour, into the figure of the print 
or drawing 011 the copper plate. Harris. 

Tofcetch; to draw; to delineate [unlefs this word be mif- 
taken by Locke for eke.] 

There are many empty terms to be found in fome learned 
writers, to which they had recourfe to etch out their 
fyftcms. Locke. 

3. [This word is evidently miftaken by Ray for edge.] To move 
forwards towards one fide. 

When we lie long awake in the night, we are not able to 
refl one quarter of an hour without Ihifting of fides, or at 
Icaft etching this way and that way, more or lefs. Ray. 

Etch. n.f. A country word, of which I know not the 
meaning. 

When they fow their etch crops, they fprinklc a pound or 
two of clover on an acre. Mortimer's Hujbr.ndry. 

Where you find dunging of land makes it rank, lay dung 
upon the etch, and low it with barley. Mortimer's Hujbandn. 

ETE/RNAL. adj. [ ecternus , Latin.] 

1. Without beginning or end. 

The eternal God is thy refuge. Deut. xxxiii. 2-. 

2. Without beginning. 

It is a queftion quite different from our having an idea of 
eternity, to know whether there were any real being, whofe 
• duration has been eternal. ° Locke. 

3. Without end; endlefs; immortal. 

I hou know’ll that Banquo and his Flcance lives. 

— But in them nature’s copy’s not eternal. Shakef. Macbeth. 

4. Perpetual; conftant; unintermitting. 

1 Burnt ofPrings morn and cv’ning fhall be thine. 

And fires eternal in thy temple fhine. Dryd. Knight's Tate. 

5. Unchangeable. 

Hobbes believed the eternal truths which he oppofed. Dryd. 

Ete'rnal. n.f. [eternel, French.} One of the appellations of 
tile Godhead. 

That law whereby the eternal himfelf doth work. H.oler. 
i he eternal, to prevent fuch horrid fray. 

Hung out of heav’n his golden feales. Milton. 

Ete'rnai ist. »./ [aterniv, Latin.] One that holds the pail 


E T H 

I would afk the. eter naif s what mark is there that they could 
cxpeCl or defire of the novelty of a world, that is not found 
in this ? Or what mark is there of eternity that is folmd in 
this ? Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

To Ete'rnalise. v.a. [from eternal.] To make eter- 
nal. Did. 

Ete'rnally. adv. [from eternal.] 

1. Without beginning or end. 

2. Unchangeably ; invar ably. 

That which is morally good, or evil, at any time, or in 
any cafe, muft be alfo eternally and unchangeably fo, with 
relation to that time and to that cafe. South's Sermons. 

3. Perpetually; without intermiffion. 

Bear me, fome god, to Baja’s gentle feats. 

Or cover me in Umbria's green retreats. 

Where weftern gales eteritd ly refide. 

And all the feafons lavifh all their pride. Addifon. 

Ete'. ne. adj. [eiiernus, 1 atin.] Eternal; perpetual; end- 
lefs. 

The Cyclops hammers fall 

On Mars his armour, forg’d for proof ttcrr.e. Shak. Hamlet. 

Ete'rnjty. n.J. [a ter nit as, Latin.] 

1. Duration without beginning or end. 

In this ground his precious root 
Still lives, which, when weak time fhall be pour’d out 
lute eternity, and circular joys 

Dancing an endlefs round, again fhall rife. Crajhaw. 

Thy immortal rhyme 
Makes this one fhort point of time. 

To fill up half the orb of round eternity. Cowley: 

By repeating the idea of any length of duration which we 
have in our minds, with all the endlefs addition of number, 
we come by the idea of eternity. Locke. 

2. Duration without end. 

Beyond is all abyfs, 

Eternity , whofe end no eye can reach ! Milt. Parad. I.of. 

Eternity , thou pleafing, dreadful thought! 

Through what variety of untried being. 

Through what new feenes and changes muft wc pafs. Add. 

ToEte'rnize. v.a. [ estemo , Latin.] 

1. To make endlefs ; to perpetuate. 

I with two fair gifts 
Created him endow’d ; with happinefs. 

And immortality : that fondly loll. 

This other ferv’d but to eternize woe. Milton’s Parad. Z«/?. 

2. To make for ever famous ; to immortalize. 

Mankind by all means Peeking to eternize himfelf, fo much 
the more as he is near his end, doth it by fpeeches and 
writings. Sidney. 

And well befeems all knights of noble name. 

That covet in th’ immortal book of fame 

To be eternized, that fame to haunt. Fairy Queen, l. i. 

I might relate of thoufands, and their names 
Etc-nize here on earth ; but thofe elect 
Angels, contented with their fame in heav’n, 

Seek not the praife of men. Milt ns Patadife Lf, b. vi. 
T he four great monarchies have teen celebrated by the 
writings ot many famous men, who have eternized their fame, 
and thereby their own. T mple. 

Both of them arc fet on fire by the great actions of heroes, 
and both endeavour to eternize them. Dryden s Dufrcjhoy. 

Hence came its name, in that the grateful Jove 
Hath eterniz'd the glory of his love. Creech's Manilius. 

E'THER. n.f. father, atin; atS’rj^.] 

1. An element more fine and fubtle than air; air refined or 
fublimcd. 

It any one fliould fuppofe that eth r, like our air, may con- 
tain particles which endeavour to r cede from one another; 
for I do not know what this ether is ; and that its particles are 
exceedingly fmaller than thofe of air, or even than thofe of 
light, the exceeding fmalinefs of its particles may contribute 
to the greatnefs of the force, by which thofe particles may re- 
cede from one another. A ewton's Opt. 

I lie parts of other bodies are held together by the eternal 
preliurc of the ct <r, and can have no other conceivable caufe 
of their cohefion and union. Locke. 

2. The matter of the highefl regions above. 

1 here fields of light and liquid ether flow’, 

, f >ur § ^ from the pond’rous dregs of earth below. Dryden 

Ethe'real adj. [Com ether.] 

1 . Formed of ether. 

Man feels me, when I prefs th’ ethereal plains. Dryden. 

2. Celcftial ; heavenly. 

Go, heav’nly guefl, ethereal meffenger. 

Sent from whofe fov reign goodnefs I adore. Milton. 

Thrones and imperial pow’rs, offspring of hca”’n 
Ethereal virtues ! Mi/ton's Paradije L.of, b. ii. /. 3 1 r. 

buch as thefe, being in good part freed from the entangle- 
ments of fenfe and body, are employed, like the fpirits above, 
in contemplating the Divine Wifdom in the works of nature - 
a kind of anticipation of the ethereal happinefs and employ! 
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Vaft chain of being, which from God began, 

Natures ethereal , human ; angel, man. Pope. 

Ethe'reoia. adj. [from ether] Formed of ether ; heavenly. 
Behold the bright furface 

Of this ethercous mould, whereon we ftand. Milt. Pa. Lojl. 
E'THICAL. adj. [nS^x^.] Moral ; treating on morality. 
E'thically. adv. [from ethical.] According to the doctrines 
of morality. 

My fubjeft leads me not to difeourfe ethically , but chriftian- 
ly of the faults of the tongue. Government of the Tongue . 
E'thick. adj. [»!S , ix(§y>.] Moral; delivering precepts of mo- 
rality. Whence Pope entitled part of his works Ethick Epiftles. 
E'thicks. n.f. without the fingular. [ij$iy.>;.] The doftrine 
of morality ; a fyftem of morality. 

For of all moral virtues, fhe was all 
That ethicks fpeak of virtues cardinal. Donne. 

I will never fet politicks againft ethicks-, efpccially for that 
true ethicks are but as a handmaid to divinity and religion. 

Bacon's War with Spain. 
Perfius profefles the ftoick philofophy ; the moft noble, ge- 
nerous, and beneficial amongft all the lefts who have given 
rules of ethicks. Dryden's Juvenal, Dedicat. 

If the atheifts would live up to the ethicks of Epicurus him- 
felf, they would make few or no profelytes from the Chriflian 
religion. Bentley’s Sermons. 

E'thnick. adj. [eSvix©*.] Heathen; Pagan; notjewilh; 
not Chriflian. 

Such contumely as the ethnick world durft not offer him, is 
the peculiar infolence of degenerated Chriftians. Gov. of Tongue. 

I lhall begin with the agreement of profane, whether 
Jewilh or ethnick , with the Sacred Writings. Grew’ s Cofm. Sac. 
E'th nicks, n.f. Heathens; not Jews; not Chriftians. 

This firft Jupiter of the ethnicks was then the fame Cain, 
the fon of Adam. Raleigh’s Hiflory of the World. 

Etholo'gical. adj. [>*S<^> and AoyfjK] Treating of mo- 
rality. 

Etio'logy. n.f. [ooinoXoyix.] An account of the caufes of 
any thing, generally of a diftemper. 

I have not particulars enough to enable me to enter into 
the etiology of this diftemper. Arhuthnot on Air. 

Et ymolo'gical. adj. [from etymology."] Relating to etymo- 
logy ; relating to the derivation of words. 

Excufe this conceit, this etymological obfervation. Locke. 
Etymo'logist. n.f. [from etymology.] One who fearches out 
the original of words ; one who Ihows the derivation of words 
from their original. 

ETYMO'LOGY. n.f. [ etymologia , Lat. [tTv ( u@y> and xiy^y.] 

1 . The defeent or derivation of a word from its original ; the 
deduftion of formations from the radical word ; the analyfis 
of compound words into primitives. 

Confumption is generally taken for any univerfal diminu- 
tion and colliquation of the body, which acception its etymo- 
logy implies. Harvey on Conjunctions. 

When words are reftrained, by common ufage, to a parti- 
cular fenfe, to run up to etymology , and conftrue them by dic- 
tionary, is wretchedly ridiculous. Collier’s View of the Stage. 

Pelvis is ufed by comick writers for a looking-glafs, by 
which means the etymology of the word is vifible, and pclvidcra 
will fignify a lady who looks in her glafs. Addifon s Spectator. 

If the meaning of a word could be learned by its derivation 
or etymology, yet the original derivation of words is oftentimes 
very dark. Watts’ s Logick. 

2. The part of grammar which delivers the inflections of nouns 
and verbs. 

E'tymon. n.f. [tTVjUov.] Origin; primitive word. 

Blue hath its etymon from the High Dutch blaw ; from 
whence they call himmel-blue, that which we call fky-colour 
or heaven’s blue. Peacham on Drawing. 

To Eva'cate. v. a. [vaco, Latin.] To empty out; tothrow 
out. 

Dry air opens the furface of the earth to difincarcerate 
venene bodies, or to evacate them. Harvey on the Plague. 
To EVA'CUATE. v.a. [cvacuo, Latin.] 

1. To make empty; to clear. 

There is no good way of prevention but by evacuating 
clean, and emptving the church. Hooker, b. i v.f 10. 

We tried how far the air would manifeft its gravity in fo 
thin a medium, as we could make in our receiver, by eva- 
cuating it. Boyle’s Spring of the Air. 

2. To throw out as noxious, or offenfive. 

j. 'Fo void by any of the excretory paffages. 

Boerhaave gives an inftance of a patient, who, by a long 
ufc of whey and water, and garden fruits, evacuated a great 
quantity of black matter, and recovered his fenfes. Arlutbnot. 
4. To make void; to evacate; to nullify ; to annul. 

The defeft;, though it would not evacuate a marriage, after 
cohabitation and aftual confummation ; yet it was enough to 
make void a contraft. Bacon s Henry VII. 

If the prophecies recorded of theMefliah are not fulfilled 
in Jefus of Nazareth, it is impoflible to know when a pro- 
phecy is fulfilled, and when not, in anything or perfon what- 
foever, which would utterly evacuate the ufe of them. South. 


Medicine that pr^ 


how a contingent event baffles man’s know- 

South’s Semsns. 
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5. To quit; to withdraw from out of a place. 

As this neutrality was never obferved by the emnernr r l 
never cfteftually evacuated Catalonia. 1 * 0 

E v a'c uant. n. J . [ evacuans , Latin. j 
evacuation by any paffage. 

Evacua'tion. n. f. [from evacuate.] 

1 . Such emifflons as leave a vacancy ; difeharge. 

Confider the vaft evacuations of men that England hath h a 
by afliftanccs lent to foreign kingdoms. Hale’s Orie of If* l 

2. Abolition ; nullification. 1 ani ' 

Popery hath not been able to re-eftablilh itfelf in any p]^ 
after provifion made againft it by utter evacuation of all 
ceremonies. Hooker, b. i v . f <T 

2. The praftice of emptying the body by phyfick. 

The ufual praftice of phyfick among us, turns in a m->n- 
ner wholly upon evacuation, either by bleeding, vomit or 
fome purgation. a Temth 

3. Difcharges of the body by any vent natural or artificial. 7 ’ 
To EVA'DE. v. a. [ evado , Latin.] 

1 . To elude ; to efcape by artifice or ftratagem. 

In this point charge him home, that” he affefts 
Tyrannick power: if he evade us there. 

Inforce him with his envy to the people. Shakef. Csriolanus, 
Or, if thou covet death, as utmoft end 
Of mifery, fo thinking to evade 
The penalty pronounc’d, doubt not but God 
Hath wifelier arm’d his vengeful ire, than fo 
To be foreftall’d. Milton’s Paradife Lojl, b. x. /. ion; 
He might evade the accomplilhment of thefc afflictions he 
now gradually endureth. Br owns Vulgar Errours, b. i. 

2. To avoid ; to decline by fubterfuge. 

Our queftion thou cvaifl ; how did’ft thou dare 
To break hell bounds ? Dryden's State of Innocence. 

3. To efcape or elude by fophiftry. 

My argument evidently overthrows all that he brings to 
evade the teftimonies of the fathers. Stillinypit. 

4. To efcape as imperceptible, or unconquerable, as too great 
or too fubtle to be feized or fubdued. 

We have feen 

ledge, and evades his power. 

To Eva'de. v. n. 

1 . To efcape ; to flip away. 

His wifdom, by often evading from perils, was turned 
rather into a dexterity to deliver himfelf from dangers, than 
into a providence to prevent. Bacon’s JcienryWL 

2. Topraftifc fophiftry or evafions. 

Unarm’d they might 
Have eafily, as fpirits, evaded fwift 
By quick contraction, or remove. Milton's Paradife Lojl. 
The minifters of God are not to evade or take refuge in 
any of thefe two forementioned ways. South’s Sermons. 

Evaga'tion. n.f. [evagor, Latin.] The aft of wandering; 
cxcurfion ; ramble ; deviation. 

Thefe long chains of lofty mountains, which run through 
whole continents eaft and weft, ferve to flop the evagation of 
the vapours to the north and fouth in hot countries. Roy. 
Evane'scent. adj. [evanefeens, Latin.] Vanilhing; imper- 
ceptible; leflening beyond the perception of the fenfes. 

As the canal is wire-drawn, it grows ftill imaller and llen- 
dcrer, fo as that the evanefeent folid and fluid will fcarce 
differ. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

The difference between right and wrong, on fome petty 
cafes, is almoft evanefeent. IVollaJlon. 

The downy orchard, and the melting pulp 
Of mellow fruit, the namelefs nations feed 
Of evanefeent infefts. Tbomfon’s Spring, . $00. 

Evange'lical. adj. [evangelique, French ; evangeltcus, Latin J 

1. Agreeable to gofpel ; confonant to the Chriftian law reveale 

in the holy gofpel. .. . 

This diftinftion between moral goodnefs and evangelical 
perfeftion, ought to have been obferved. Atterburys * erm.ns. 

God will indeed judge the world in righteoufnefi; txa tis 
by an evangelical, not a legal righteoufnefs, and y t ic in e 
vention of the man Chrili Jelus, who is the Saviour * 
as the judge of the world. Atterlury 1 n 

2. Contained in the gofpel. , . 

Thofe evangelical hymns they allow not to ftand m 
liturffv Hooker, b.v.fib‘ 

Evangelism, n.f. [from evangely.] The promulgation 0 

the blcfled gofpel. , . ano f. 

Thus was this land faved from infidelity, through ‘heaps 

tolical and miraculous evangelifm. Bacon s cue 

Eva'ngelist. n.f. [tvaj'j'iA©^] 

1. A writer of the hiftory of our Lord Jefus. .. by 

Each of thefe early wi iters afcribe to the four f L 
name their refpeftive hiftorics. Addifon s ChriJ • 

2. A promulgator of the Chriftian laws- , . ina of the 

Thofe to whom he firft entrufted the ; promulpnng 
gofpel, had ir.ftruclions; and it were fit our „ „ 9 f piety. 
fhould Ihow their authority. . , .Wi Jo 

ToEvangf'lizk. v.a. [evangelize Latin ; j 

inftruft in the gofpel, or law of Jelus. Tbe 
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pour’d firft on his apoftles, whom he fends 
T’ evangelize the nations ; then on all 

Baotiz’d, lhall them with wond’rous gifts endue. Mittm. 
EVA'NGELY. n.f. {ioxyy&sov, that is, good t.dmgsO Good 
tidings ; the meffage of pardon and falvation; the holy g 

pel; "the gofpel of Jefus 

Good Lucius, 

That firft received Chriftianity, . . .. 

The facred pledge of Chrift’s evangely. Fairy Queen, b. 11. 
EvA'Nin .adj. [evattidus, Latin.] Faint ; weak ; evanefeent 
Where there is heat and ftrength enough in the plant to 
make the leaves odoratc, there the fmeil ot the flower is rather 
evanid and weaker than that of the leaves. Bacon s Bat. Hijl. 

The decoftions of fimples, which bear the vifible colours 
of bodies decoded, are dead and evanid, without the com- 
mixtion of allum, argol, and the like. Brown s Vulgar Errours. 

I put as great difference between our new lights and ancient 
truths, as between the fun and an evanid meteor. Glanv. hcepj. 
To Eva'nish. v.a. [evanefco, Latin.] I o vanifli ; to efcape 

from notice or perception, . . 

Eva'porable. adj. [from evaporate.] Eafily diflipated 

fumes or vapours. ... • 

Such cordial powders as are aromatick, their virtue lies 111 
parts that are of themfelves volatile, and eafily evafo- 
ruble. GrcwsMuJaum. 

'To EVA PORATE, v. n. [ evaporo , Latin.] To fiv away in 
vapours or fumes ; to wafte infcnfibly as a volatile fpirit. 

Poefy is of fb fubtiic a fpirit, that in the pouring out of 
one language into another it will all evaporate. Dc !!sa 

Our works unhappily evaporated into words; we fhould 
have talked lefs, and done more. Decay of tely. 

Being wcar> with attending the fo flow confumption of the 
liquor, "we fet it in a digefting furnace to evaporate more 
nimbly. Boyle on Saltpetre. 

This vapour falling upon joints which have not heat 
enough to difpel it, cannot be cured otherwife than by burn- 
in", 'by which it evap rates. 'temple. 

The enemy takes a furcr way to confume us, by letting our 
courage evaporate againft ftoncs and rubbifh. Swift. 

To Eva'porate. v. a. 

j. To drive away in fumes ; to difpcrfe in vapours. 

If we compute that prodigious mafs of water daily thrown 
into the fea from all the rivers, we fhould then know how 
much is perpetually evaporated, and caft again upon the conti- 
nents to fupply thofe innumerable ftreams. Bentleys Set mens. 

Convents abroad arc fo many retreats for th; fpeculativc, 
the melancholy, the proud, the filent, the politick, and the 
morofc, to fpend themfelves, and evaporate the noxious par- 
ticles. Swift's Argument againft aboiijhir.g Chriftianity. 

We perceive clearly, that fire will warm or burn us, and 
will evaporate water. Watts s Logick. 

2 . To give vent to; to let out in ebullition or failies. 

Mv lord of Eflex evaporated his thoughts in a fonnet to be 
fting before the queen. Wotten. 

Evaporation, n.f. [from evaporate J 

1. The aft of flying away in fumes or vapours; vent; dif- 
eharge. 

They are but the fruits of adufted choler, and the evapora- 
tions of a vindicative fpirit. HowePs Vocal Forrejl. 

Evaporations are at fome times greater, according to the 
greater heat of tiie fun ; fo wherever they alight again in rain, 
his fuperior in quantity to the rain of colder (eafons. Woodw. 

2 . The aft of attenuating matter, fo as to make it fume away. 

Thofe waters, by raiifaftien and evaporation, afeended. 

Raleigh’s Hi /lory of the World. 

3. [In pharmacy.] An operation by which liquids, are fpent or 

driven away in fleams, fo as to leave fome part llronger, or 
of a higher confidence than before. Quincy. 

Eva'sion. n f. [evafum, Latin.] Excufc; fubterfuge; fophif- 
try ; artifice; artful means of eluding or efcaping. 

We are too well acquainted with thofe anfwers ; 

But his evafion , wing’d thus fwift with fcorn. 

Cannot outfly our apprehenfions. Shak. Troilus and Creffida. 

Him, after all difputes. 

Forc'd I abfolve: all my evafions vain. 

And reafonings, though through mazes, lead me ftill 
But to my own conviction. Milt ns Paradife Lojl , b. x. 

In vain thou ftriv’ft to cover fhame with Ihame ; 

For by evafions thy crime uncover’d more. Milt.n's Agonifles. 
Eva'sive. adj. [from evade . ] 

1. Praftifing evafion ; elufive. 

Thus he, though confeious of th’ ethcrial gueft, 
Anfwer'd tvdjivc of the fly requefl. , Pope's Odyjfey, b. i. 
?. Containing an evafion; fophiflical; dilhoneftly artful. 
Evasively, adv. [from evafrve.] By evafion; elufivcly ; 
fophiftically. 

EU'CHaRIST. n.f. [wyacirlx.] The aft of giving thanks ; 
the facramcntal aft in which the death of our Redeemer is 
commemorate!! with a thankful remembrance ; the facrament 
of the Lord’s (upper. 


of 
7 ay lor. 


Himfelf did better like of common bread to bi ufed in_ the 
■invalid Hooker,. B refute. 

Some receive the facrament as a means to procure great 
graces and bleffings, others as an eucha> ijl and an otnee 
thankfeiving for what they have received. 

EucharVst cal. adj. [from eucharijl.] 

1. Containing aftsof thankfgiving. 

The latter cart was eu.harijtna I, which began at the break- 
ing and bleffiiig of the bread. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. v. 

It would not be amifs to put it into the eucharijhcal part ot 
our daily devotions: we praife thee, O God, for our limbs 
and fenfes. Ray on the Creation . 

2. Relating to the facrament of the (upper of uie Lord. 
Eucho'lo'gy. n.f. [LxoAoyiov.] A formulary of prayers. 

Luc rasy .n.f. j hxeecm'*.] An agreeable well proport.oncd 
mixture of qualities, whereby a body is laid to be in a good 
ftatc of health. Quincy. 

£ ve - i r faenen, Saxon ; avoid, or avoid, Dutch.] 

E'ven. 5 J „ , , , , 

The dole of the day; the latter part of the day ; the interval 

between bright light and darkneis. 

They like fo many Alexanders, 

Have in thefe parts from morn ’till cv.n lought, 

And lheath’d their fwords for lack of argument. Sh. H. V. 

Such fights as youthful poets dream 
On Summer eves bv haunted ltrcam. Milton. 

O, nightingale, that on yon bloomy fpray 
Warblcll at eve, when all the woods are ftill. Milton. 

When the fun’s orb both even and mom is bright, 

Then let no fear of florins thy mind affright. May’s Virgil. 

Th’ unerring fun by certain ligns declares, 

What the late ev’n, or early morn prepares. Dryd. Virgil. 

Winter, oft at eve, relumes the breeze. 

Chills the pale morn. Tbomfon’s Spring , /. 2C. 

2. The vigil or fall to be obferved before an holiday. Jn this 
fenfe only eve is ufed, not even. 

Let the immediate preceding day be kept as the eve to this 
great feaft. Duppa’s Ru e to Devotion. 

E'ven. adj. [eye n, Saxon ; even , Dutch ; aquus, Latin.] 

1. Level; not rugged ; not unequal. 

'I’o fee a beggar’s brat in riches flow, 

Adds not a wrinkle to my even brow. Dryden’s Ferf. Sat. 6. 
The prefent face of Rome is much more even and level 
than it was formerly. Addifon’ s Remarks on Italy. 

The fupcrficies of fuch plates arc not even, but have many 
cavities and fwellings, which, how lhallow foever,- do a little 
vary the thicknefs of the plate. A eu>t:h’s Opt. 

Uniform ; equal to itfelf ; fmootli as oppofed to rough. 

Lay the rough paths of peevifii natuie ev’n. 

And open in each heart a lntlc heav’m Prior: 

Level with; parallel to. 

That the net may be even to the midft of the altar. Ex. 
And lhall lay thee rjen with the ground. Luk. xix. .,4. 
Vv ithoul inclination any way ; not leaning to any lide. 

He was 

A noble fervant to them ; but he could not 
Carry his honours even. Shakefpeare’ s Coriolanus. 

Without any part higher or lower than the other. 

When Alexander demanded of one what was the fittcll feat 
of his empire, he laid a dry hide before him, and defired him 
to fet his foot on one fide thereof ; which being done, all the 
other parts of the hide did rife up ; but when he did fet his 
foot in the middle, all the other parts lay flat and even. Dav es. 
Upheld by me, yet once more he fliall (land 
On even ground againft his mortal foe. Miltons Par. Lojl. 
Equal on both fides : as, the account is even. 

Even reckoning makes lalling friends ; and the way to make 
reckonings iven , 1 am fure, is to make them often. >outh. 
Without any thing owed, either good or ill ; out of debt. 
We reckon with yourleveral loves. 

And make-ns even with you; 

Henceforth be earls. Shakefpeare’ s Macbeth. 

I will be even with thee, doubt it not. Shak. Ant. cndCleop. 
I do confefs 

The blind lad’s pow’r, whilft he inhabits there; 

But I’ll be ev’n with him neverthelefs. Suckling. 

In taking revenge, a man is but even with his enemy ; but 
in palling it over, he is fuperior. Bacon’s Effays. 

The publick is always even with an author who has not a 
juft deference for them: the contempt is reciprocal. Addifon. 

The true reafon of their flying to this ftrangc doctrine was 
to be even with the magiftrate, who, they found, was againft 
them ; and they rcfolved, therefore, at any rate to be againft 
him. Atterlwy s Strmonp . 

Calm ; not fubjeft to elevation or depreflion. 

Defires compos’d, afteftions ever ev’n, 

Tears that delight, and fighs that waft to heav’n. Pope. 
Capable to be divided into equal parts ; not odd. 

Let him tell me whether the number of the liars be even or 
°dd. Taylor’s Rule of living holy. 

What verity there is in that numeral conceit, in the lateral 
b I divifion 
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Brown* s V ulgar Errours. 


divifionof man by even and odd, afcribing the odd unto the 4. Impartially ; without favour or enmitv. 

You ferve a great and gracious mailer, and there U , , 

hopeful young prince : it behoves you to carry vourfeit - 
and evenly between them both. Bcuon’s Advice tcFp 


right fide, and even unto the left. 

To E'ven. v. a. [from the noun.J 

1. To make even. 

2. To make out of debt ; to put in a ftatc in which cither good 
Dr ill is fully repaid. 

Nothing can, or fhall content my foul, 

’Till I am evened with him, wife for wife. Sbakefp. Othello. 

3. To level ; to make level. 

This temple Xerxes evened with the foil, which Alexander 
is faid to have repaired. Raleigh’s Hi/lory of tl. e World. 

Beat, roll, and mow carpet-walks and cammomilc ; for now 
the ground is fuppje, and it will even all inequalities. Evelyn. 


ToE 


ven. v. n. To be equal to. Nowdifufed. 


A like ftrange obfervation taketh place here as at Stone- 
henge, that a redoubled numbering never eveneth with the 

Carew’s Survey of Cormval. 


firft. 


E'ven. adv. [often contracted to ev’n.] 

1 . A word of ftrong afi’ertion ; verily. 

Even fo did thofe Gauls poflefs the coarts. Spenfers Ireland. 

Thou waft a foldier 

Even to Cato’s wifh ; not fierce, and terrible 

Only in ftrokes. Shakefpeare s Macbeth. 

Dang’rous rocks, 

Which, touching but my gentle veflcl’s fide. 

Would fcatter all the fpices on the ftream. 

Enrobe the roaring waters with my filks ; 

And, in a word, yea even now worth this, 

And now worth nothing. Shakejp. Merchant of Venice. 

It is not much that the good man ventures ; and after this 
life, if there be no God, is as well as the bad ; but if there 
be a God, is infinitely better, even as much as unfpeakable 
and eternal happinefs is better than extreme and endlefs 
mifery. Tillol fan's Sermons. 

2 . Notwithrtanding; though it was fo that. 

All I can fay for thofe paflages is, that I knew they were bad 
enough to pleafe, even when I wrote them. Dryden. 

3. Likewife; not only fo, but alfo. 

The motions of all the lights of heaven might af&rd mea- 
furcs of time, if we could number them; but moft of thofe 
motions are not evident, and the great lights arc fufficicnt, and 
ferve alfo to meafure even the motions of thofe others. Holder. 

He might even as well have employed his time, as fome 
princes have done, in the frivolous and low delights of catch- 
ing moles. Atterbury. 

Here all their rage, and ev'n their murmurs ceafe. 

And facred filcnce reigns, and univerfal peace. Pope. 

4: So much as. 

Books give the fame turn to our thoughts that company 
does to our converfation, without loading our memories, or 
making us even fenfible of the change. Swift. 

5. A word of exaggeration in which a fecret companion is 
implied: as, even the great, that is, the great like the mean. 

Nor death itfelf can wholly wafh your ftains. 

But long contracted filth ev'n in the foul remains. Dryden. 
I have made feveral difeoveries which appear new, even to 
thofe who are verfed in critical learning. Addifon' s Spoliator. 

6. A term of concelEon. 

Since you refined the notion, and corrected the malignity, 
I fhall e'en let it pafs. Collier of Friendjhip. 

Evenha'nded. adj. [ even and hand.] Impartial ; equitable. 

Evenhanded juftice 

Returns th’ ingredients of our poifon’d chalice 

To our own lips. Shakefpeare’ s Macbeth. 

E'vening. n.f [seyen, Saxon ; avend , Dutch.] The clofe of 
the day 5 the beginning of night. 

I fhall fall 

Like a bright exhalation in the evening , 

And no man fee me more. Sloakefp. Henry VIII. 

The devil is now more laborious than ever, the long day 
of mankind drawing fart towards an evening , and the world’s 
tragedy and time near at an end. Raleigh's Hijl. of the World. 

Mean time the fun defeended from the fkies, 

And the bright evening flar began to rife. Dryden s / En . 
It was a facred rule among the Pythagoreans, that they 
fhould every evening thrice run over the actions and affairs of 
the day. Watts's Improvement of the Mind , p. i. 

E'venly. adj. [from even.] 

1. Equally ; uniformly ; in an equipoife. 

In an infinite chaos nothing could be formed ; no particles 
could convene by mutual attraction ; for every one there mult 
have infinite matter around it, and therefore muft reft forever, 
being evenly balanced between infinite attractions. Bentley. 

2 . Levelly ; without afperitics. 

The firft fhall be a palifh clearnefs, evenly and /monthly 
fpread ; not overthin and wafhy, but of a pretty folid ^con- 
fidence. Wot ton. 

, Without inclination to either fide ; in a pofturc parallel to 
the horizon ; horizontally. 

The upper face of the fea is known to be level by nature, 
and evenly diftant from the center, and waxes deeper and 
deeper the farther one faileth from the fhorc. Brereivscd. 


E'venness. n.f. [from even.] 

1. State of being even. 

2. Uniformity ; regularity. 

The ether moft readily yicldeth to the revolutions r,f 1 
celeftial bodies, and the making them with that tvennJ ■ 
celerity is requifite in them all. Crew’s Cofm-.ler. So,!' 1 • 

3. Equality of furface; lcveinefs. ‘ *■ *• 

4. Freedom from inclination to either fide. 

A crooked flick is not ftraitned, unlels it be bent as f ar 
the clear contrary fide, that fo it may fettle itfelf at the kJt 
in a middle tftatc of tvenntfs between both, hooker, b. i v 

5. Impartiality; equal rcfpeCt. ’ ’ 

6. Calmnefs ; freedom from perturbation. 

Though he appeared to relilh thefe bleffings as much as anv 
man, yet he bore the lofs of them, when it happened, with 
great compofurc and evemufs of mind. Atterbury s .W,,., 

E'vensong. n.f. [even znAftmg. ] 

1. T. he form of worfhip ultd in the evening.' 

T hee, ’chantrcfs of the woods among, 

I woo to hear thy evenfong. ' ^ 

If a man were but of a day’s life, it is well if he lafH U| 
evenfong , and then lays his compline an hour before the time. 

. Taylor's Rule of livin' U 

2. The evening; the clofe of tlu- day. 

He tun’d his notes both evenfong and morn. Drjla. 

Eventi'de. n. f. [even and tide.] 'Flic time of evening. 

A fwarm of gnats at eventide, 

Out of the fens of Allan do arife, 

Their murmuring fmall trumpets founding wide. Fa. Ijlittm. 
Ifaac went out to meditate at the eventide. Gen. xxiv.i?. 

EVE'NT. n.f. [event us, Latin.] 

1. An incident ; any thing that happens, good or bad. 

There is one event to the righteous, and to the wicked. Ed 

Oh heavy times, begetting fuch events! Shak. Hen. VI. 

2. The confequence of an aCtion ; the conclufion ; theupfhot. 

Two fpcars from Meleager’s hand were fent. 

With equal force, but various in th’ event ; 

The firft was fixt in earth, the fecond ftoed 

On the boar’s briftled back, and deeply drank his blood. Dry. 

To Eve'nterate. v. a. [eventero, Latin.] To rip up; to 
open by ripping the belly. 

In a bear, which the hunters eventerated, or opened, I be- 
held the young ones with all their parts diftinCl. Brown. 

Evf/ntful. adj. [event and full.] Full of incidents; full of 
changes of fortune. 

Laft fcenc of all. 

That ends this ftrange eventful hiftory. 

Is fecond childifhnefs. Shakefpeare’ s As you lilt it. 

To Eve'ntilate. v.u. [event! lo, Latin.] 

1. To winnow ; to fift out. 

2. To examine; todifeufs. B’d- 

Eve'ntual. adj. [from event.] Happening in confequence of 

any thing ; confequential. 

Eventually, adv. [from eventual.] In the event; in the laft 
refult; in the confequence. 

Hermionc has but intentionally, not eventually , difobliged 
you ; and hath made your flame a better return, by refloring 
you your own heart, than fhe could have done by exchanging 
her’s for it. Boyle's Straplick Lne. 

E'ver. adv. [aepp.c, Saxon.] 

1. At any time. 

Men know by this time, if ever they will know, whc> cr 
it be good or evil which hath been fo long retained. 

If thou haft that, which 1 have greater reafon to bcli cve 
now than ever , I mean valour, this might fhew it. Sh.Ut ■ 
You ferve a mailer who is as free from the envy ot frie s > 
as ever any king was. Bacon’s Advice tsVuati. 

So few tranflations deferve praife, that I fcarcc eves * ; 

which defer ved pardon. en 

The moft fenfual man that ever was in the world, never tea 
fo delicious a pleafure as a clear confcience. Tillotjor. s cm. •• 
By repeating any fuch idea of any length of time, as 
minute, a year, or an age, as often as we will m ou 
thoughts, and adding them to one another, wlt "° ut , f 

ing to the end of fuch addition, we come by t. c ^ ^ 







ing 

eternity. 

2. At all times; always; without end. 


God hath had ever, and ever fhall have, fome church v if 

upon the earth. , Hm ‘ r * 'LL. 

I fee things may ferve long, but not ferve ever. 

"Riches endlefs is as poor as U uncr^ ^ 


T 0 him that ever fears he fhall be poor. 

Blinded greatnefs, eva in turmoi,, 

Still fecking happy life, makes life a tod. evu 

rr-i ° j r /I „nrt Inw-brow d tOCKS, 


Blinded greatnefs, ever in turmoi., 

... .^king happy life, makes life a t 
There under ebon {hades, and low-brow 1 
In dark Cimmerian defart ever dwell. , u 

The inclinations of the people muft •• ■ { > f cm fh- 


fluencc. 



Milton. 
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He fhall ever love, and always be 
The fubiedl of my fcorn and cruelty. Dryden' s Bid. Emp. 

Mankind is ever the fame, and nothing loft out of nature, 
though every thing is altered. Dryden’s Fables, Pref. 

Ever fincc that time Lifander has been at the houfe. Taller . 

Immortal Vida ! on whofe honour’d brow 
The poet’s bays and critick’s ivy grow, 

Cremona now fhall ever boaft thy name. 

As next in place to Mantua, next in fame. Pope’s Efjays. 
Forever; eternally; to perpetuity. 

Men are like a company of poor infeCls, whereof fome are 
bees, delighted with flowers and their fweetnefs ; others beetles, 
delighted 'with other kinds of viands; which, having enjoyed 
for a feafon, they ceafe to be, and exift no more for ever. Loc: 
We’ll to the temple : there you’ll find your fon ; 

And there be crown’d, or give him up for ever. A. Phillips. 

4. It is fometimes reduplicated. 

For ever, and for ever, farewel, Cafliuf. Shakefpeare. 

I know a ford who values no leafe, though for a thoufand 
years, nor any eftate that is not for ever and ever. Temple. 
The meeting points the fatal lock diflever 
From the fair head, for ever and for ever. P ope. 

5. At one time, as, ever and anon : that is, at one time and 
another; nowand then. 

So long as Guyon with her communed. 

Unto the ground fhe caft her modeft eye ; 

And ever and anon, with rofy red. 

The bafhful blood her fnowy cheeks did dye. Fairy Queen. 
The fat ones would be ever and anon making fport with 
the lean, and calling them ftarvelings. L'Ejlrange. 

He lay flretch’d along, 

And ever and anon a filcnt tear 

Stole down and trickled from his hoary beard. Dryden. 

6. In any degree. 

Let no man fear that harmful creature ever the lefs, be- 
cause he fees the apoftlc fafe from that poifon. Hall. 

For a mine undifeovered, neither the owner of the ground 
or any body elfe are ever the richer. Collier on Pride. 

It fuffices to the unity of any idea, that it' be confulered as 
one reprefentation or picture, though made up of ever fo many 
particulars. Locke. 

There muft be fomewhere fuch a rank as man ; 

And all the queftion, wrangle e’er fo long. 

Is only this, if God has plac’d him wrong. Pope’s Effays. 

7. A word of enforcement, or aggravation. As foon as ever be 
had done it ; that is, immediately after he had done it. In this 
fenfe it is fcarcely ufed but in familiar language. 

That ever this fellow fhould have fewer words than a parrot, 
and yet the fon of a woman. Shakefpeare’ s Henry IV. p. 1 . 

They brake all their bones in pieces, or ever they came at the 
bottom of the den. Dan. iv. 24. 

That purfe in your hand, as a twin brother, is as like him as 
ever he can look. Dryden’s Spanijh Fryar. 

Ai foon as e’er the bird is dead. 

Opening again, he lays his claim 

To half the profit, half the fame. Prior. 

The title of duke had been funk in the family ever fince the 
attainder of the great duke of Suffolk. Addifon on Italy. 

8. Ever a. Any: [as every, that is, cveji ich or ever each 
is each one, all.] This w’ord is ftill retained in the Scottifh 
dialect. 

I am old, I am old. 

— I love thee better than I love e'er a feurvy young boy of 
them all. Shakefpeare' s Henry IV . p. ii. 

<5. It is often contracted into e’er. 

10. It is much ufed in compofuion in the fenfe of always : as, 
evergretn, green throughout the year; everduring, enduring 
without end. It is added almoft arbitrarily to neutral participles 
and adjeClives, and will be fufficicntly explained by the follow- 
ing inflances. 

Ever bu'bbmng. adj. [ever and bubbling.] Boiling up with 
perpetual murmurs. 

Panting murmurs. Hill'd out of her breaft, 

That cverbubbling fpring. Crajhaw. 

Everbu'rning. adj. [ever and burning.] Uncxtinguilhcd. 
His tail was ftretched out in wond’rous length. 

That to the houfe of heavenly gods it raught ; 

And with extorted power and borrow’d ftre^gth. 

The everbtaning lamps from thence it brought. Fai. Qiicen. 

Torture without end 
Still urges, and a fiery deluge, fed 

With everburning fulphur unconfum’d! Milton's Par. Lojl. 
Rdu'ring. adj. [ever and during. ] Eternal; endurin'* 
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Of laurel, evergreen, And branching palm. Miltons Agmif. 
The juice, when in greater plenty than can he exhaled by 
the fun, renders the plant evergreen. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

E'vercreEN. n.f. A plant that retains its verdure through all 

the feafons. 

Some of the hardielt evergreens may he tranfplantcd, cfpe- 
ciallv if the weather be moift and temperate. Evelyn’s Kalend. 

I find yo4 are againft filling an Englilh garden with ever- 
greens. Addifon’ s Spectator, N J . 477; 


Ever 

without end. 

Our fouls, piercing through the impurity of flclh, behold 
the higheft heavens, and thence bring knowledge to contem- 
plate the everduring glory and tcrmlefs joy. Raleigh. 

Hcav’n open’d wide 

Her everduring gates, harmonious found ! 

On golden hinges moving. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. vii. 
Evergre en. a<^-. [ever and green. ] Verdant throughout the year. 
There will I build him 

A monument, and plant it round with Ihade 


Always held in 


greens. 

Everho'noURFD. adj. [ever and honoured.] 
honour or ellecm. 

Mentes, an everbonour'd name, of old 
High in Ulyflcs’ focial lift enroll’d. Pope’s Odyffey, b. i. 
EvErla'sting. adj. [ever and lafing.] 

1. Lafling or enduring without end; perpetual; immortal; 
eternal. 

Whether we fhall meet again, I know not ; 

Therefore our everlajling farewel take : 

For ever, and for ever, farewel, Caflius. Shak. Jul. Co: far. 
The everlafting life, both of body and foul, in that future 
flate, whether in blifs or woe, hath been added. Hammond. 
And what a trifle is a moment’s breath, 

Laid in die fcale with everlafting death ! Denham. 

2. It is ufed of paft as well as future eternity, though not fo 
properly. 

Everla'sting. n.f. Eternity; eternal duration whether paft 
or future. 

From everla/ling to everlajling thou art God. Pf. xc. 2. 
Wc are in God through the knowledge which is had of us, 
and the love which is born towards us, from everlajling. Hooker. 
Everlastingly, adv. [from everlajiirg.] Eternally; with- 
out end. 

I’ll hate him cverlajlingly. 

That bids me be of comfort any more. Shakef. Rich. II. 
Many have made themfclves cverlajiingly ridiculous. Swift. 
Everla'stingness. n.f. [horn everlajling.] Eternity; per- 
petuity; an indefinite duration. 

Nothing could make me fooncr to confefs, 

That this world had an ever/ajlingnefs. 

Than to confider that a year is run 

Since both this lower world’s, and the fun’s fun, 

The luftre and the vigour of this all. 

Did fet. Donne. 

Everli'ving. adj. [ever and living.] Living without end} 
immortal ; eternal ; inceflant. 

Is not from hence the way, that lcadeth right 
T o that moft glorious houfe, that glift’reth bright 
With burning liars and overliving fires. Fairy Queen, b. i. 
In that he is man, he received life from the Father, as from 
the fountain of that everiiving Deity. Hooker, b. v. f. 56. 

God’s juftice in the one, arid his goodnefs in the other, is 
cxercifed for evermore, as the everiiving fubjeCls of his re- 
ward and puniftiment. Raleigh’s Hiftory of the World. 

The inftinCl of brutes and infcCls can be the cffcCl of no- 
thing elfe than the wifdom and /kill of a powerful everiiving 
Agent. Newton’s Opt. 

Evf.rmo're. adv. [ever and more.] Always; eternally. More 
feems an expletive accidentally added, unlefs it fignified origi- 
nally from this time: as, evermore, always henceforward-, but 
this fenfe has not been ftriClly preferved. 

It govern’d was, and guided evermore , 

Through wifdom of a matron grave and hoare. Fa. Queen. 

Sparks by nature evermore afpirc. 

Which makes them now to fuch a highnefs flee. Davies. 
Religion prefers thofe pleafures which flow from the pre- 
fence of God for evermore, infinitely before the tranfitory plea- 
fures of this world. Pi Hot fon. Sermon i. 

Evero'pen. adv. [ever and open.] Never clofed; not at any 
time fhut. 

God is the great eye of the world, always watching over 
our aCtions, and has an everopen ear to hear all our words. 

Taylor s Rule of living holy. 
Evf.rpi.e'asing. adj. [ever and pleafmg.] Delighting at all 
times ; never ceafing to give pleafure. 

I he everpleafmg Pamela was content to urge a little farther 
for me. Sidney. 

Forfaking Schcria’s everpleafmg Ihore, 

The winds to Marathon the virgin bore. Pope's Odsjfey. 
1 o Eve'rse. v. a. [everfus, Latin.] To overthrow; to lub- 
vert ; to deflroy. 

The foundation of this principle is totally tverfed by the 
ingenious commentator upon, immaterial beings. Glanv Scepf. 
To Eve'rt. v. a. [ everto , Latin.] To deflroy; to over- 
throw. 

A proccfs is valid, if the jurifdiClion of the judee is not 
yet everted and overthrown. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

Everwa tchful. adj. [ever and watchful.] Always vigilant. 
Plac’d at the helm he fat, and mark’d the fkies. 

Nor clos’d in deep his everwatchful eyes. Pope's Odyffey, b. iv. 
E very. adj. [ in old language everieh, that is, ever each ; 
aepep calc, Saxon.] 

1. Each one ot all. £twyhas therefore no plural fignification. 
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He propftfcth unto God their neceffities, and they their own 
requefts for relief in every of them. Hooker, b.\. f. 39. 

All the congregation are holy, every one of them Num. xvi. 

I he king made this ordonance, that every twelve years 
there fhould be let forth two {hips. Bacon's New At' antis. 

'1 he virtue and force of every of thefc three is {hrewdly 
allayed. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

Ariflotlc has long fince obferved, how unrcafonablc it is to 
expedt the fame kind of proof for every thing, which we have 
for fome things. Tillotfon’s Sermons. 

Every one, that has any idea of a foot, finds that he can 
repeat that idea, and, joining it to the former, make the idea 
of two feet. Locke. 

From pole to pole the thunder roars aloud. 

And broken lightnings flafh from ev'ry cloud. Pope's Statius. 

2 . Every-where. In all places; in each place. 

The fubftance of the body of Chrift was not every-where 
feen, nor did it every-where fufi’er death ; every-where it could 
not be entombed : it is not every-where now, being exalted 
into heaven. Hosier, h. v. f 55. 

If I fend my foil abroad, how is it pofliblc to kecpjnm from 
vice, which is every-where fo in fafhion ? Locke. 

’Tis no-where to be found, or ev ry-w'ere. Pope. 

E'veryouno. adj. [ever and young ] Not fubjedt to old age, 
or decay ; undecaying. 

Joys everyoung, unmix’d with pain or fear. 

Fill the wide circle of th’ eternal year. Pope's Odyffcy, h. iv. 
E'vesdropper. n.f [eves and dropper ] Some mean fellow 
that fkulks about a houfe in the night. 

What makes you liftening there ? Get farther oft’; I preach 
not to thee, thou wicked evefdrappcr. Drydcns Sf ari/h Fryar. 

Do but think how decent a habit you have on, and how 
becoming your fundlion it is to be difguifed like a Have, and 
an evefdropper, under the women’s windows. Dryd. DonSebaJl. 
To Eve'sticate. v. a. [evejligo, Lat ] To fcarch out. Diet. 
Euch. n.f [ This word is fo written by moft writers ; but fince 
the original ip, Saxon, or Wclfh ywen, inure favours the 
eafier orthography of yew, I have referred it thither.] A 
tree. 

At the firft ftretch of both his hands he drew, 

And almoft join’d the horns of the tough eugh. Dryd. CEn. 
To EVI CT, v. a. [evinco, Latin.] 

1. To difpoflefs of by a judicial courfe. 

The law of England would fpeedily evict them out of their 
pofleffion, and therefore they held it the bed policy to call off 
the yoke of Englifli law. Davies on Ireland. 

2 . To take away by a fentence of law. 

His lands were evicted from him. K. James's Declaration. 

3. To prove; to evince. Little ufed. 

This nervous fluid has never been difeovered in live ani- 
mals by the fenfes, however a {Tided ; nor its neceflity evicted 
by any cogent experiment. Cheyne’s Phil. Princ. 

Eviction, n.f. [from ev : Cl.] 

1. Difpofleifion or deprivation by a definitive fentence of a court 
of judicature. 

If any of the parties be laid afieep, under pretence of arbi- 
trement, and the other party doth cautioufly get the dart at 
common law, yet the pretorian court will fet back all things, 
and no refpeci had to eviction or difpoflefiion. Bacon. 

7. Proof ; evidence ; certain teflimony. 

A plurality of voices carries the quedion, in all our debates, 
but rather as an expedient for peace than an eviction of the 
right. L’EJl range's Fables. 

EVIDENCE, n.f. [French.] 

1. The date of being evident ; clearnefs; indubitable certainty; 
notoriety. 

2. Tedimony; proof. 

I had deliveied the evidence of the purchafe unto Baruch. 

Jer. xxx ii. 16. 

Unreafonablc it i$ to ex peel the fame kind of proof and 
evidence for every thing, which we have for fome things. Tillot. 

Cato major, who had borne all the great offices, has left 
ns an evidence, under his own hand, how much he was verfed 
in country affairs. Locke. 

They bear evidence to a hiftory in defence of Chridianity, 
the truth of which hidory was their motive to embrace 
Chridianity. Addifon tn the Chriftian Religion. 

3. Witnefs ; one that gives evidence. In this fen fe it is fome- 
times plural ; as, the evidence were fworn : but fometimes re- 
gularly augmented, as evidences. 

To fwear he faw three inches through a door, 

As Afiatick evidences fworp. Dryden's Juvenal, Sat. vii. 
There are books extant, which they mud needs allow of as 
proper evidence ; even the mighty volumes of vifible nature, 
and the everlading tables of right reafon. Bentley. 

To E'vidence. v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To prove; to evince. 

If they be principles evident of thcmfeJves, they need 
nothing to c; idencc them. Tillotfon’s Sermons, Preface. 

Thefc things the Chridian religion require, as might he 
evidenced from texts. Tillotfon, Sermon v. 
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2. Tofliew; to make difeovery of. 

Thou on earth had’d profner’d, which thy looks 
Now alfo evidence. Milton's Pcradi e Loft, b. / - 
E'vident. adj. [French.] Plain ; apparent; notorious. ' 

It is evident , in the general frame of nature, that thin 
moft manifed unto fciifc have proved obfeure unto die unde" 
{landing. Brown’s Vulgar Err our*, b. vi. c. 

In this date they are incapable of making conquefts upo 
their neighbours, which is evident to all that know their con 
1Ht “ ti ? ns< Tank 

Children minded not what was faid, when it was 4 , 



to them that no attention was diffident. 


Lode. 


Evidently, adv. [from evident.] Apparently; certainly- 
undeniably. 

Laying their eggs, they evidently prove 
The gen.al pow’r and f ull e fleets of love. p r ' m 

The printing private letters is the word fort of betraying 
converfation, as it has ev idently the mod extenfive ill confe- 
rences. JV 

E'VIL. adj. [ypcl, Saxon ; cuvel, Dutch,] 

1. Having bad qualities of any kind ; not good. 

He hath brought up an evil name upon a virgin of Ifracl. 

Deut xxii. 19. 

An evil difeafe cleavctli fad unto him ; and now that he 
lieth, he fhall rife up no more. Pj. x lj. 

The good fig’s very good, and the evil very evil, that can- 
not he eaten they are fo evil. ''Jeremiah xxiv. 3. 

That hour he cured many of evil fpirits. Luke vii. :i. 

2. Wicked ; bad ; corrupt 

Is thine eye nil, becaufel am good? Mott xx. 15. 

The imagination of man’s heart is evil from his youth. Gen. 

3. Unhappy; miferable ; calamitous. 

And the officers did fee that they were in evil cafe. Ex. v. 
All the days of the afflidted are evil. Prov. xv. 15. 

4. Mifchievous ; deflrudtive; ravenous. 

It is my foil’s coat ; an evil bead hath devoured him. Gtr.. 
E'vil. n.f. [generally conn adted to 1//.J 

1. Wickedncfs; a crime. 

Not in the legions 

Of horrid hell can come a devil more damn’d 

In evils to top Macbeth. Sbakcjpu res Macbeth. 

2. Injury; mifehief. 

Whofo rewardeth evil for good, evil fhall not depart from 
his houfe. Prov. xvii. 13. 

Let thine enemies, and they that feck evil to my Lord, be 
as Nabal. 1Sa.xxv.26. 

3. Malignity; corruption. 

The heart of the fons of men is full of evil. Ecclif. ix. ;. 

4. Misfortune; calamity. 

Shall we receive good at the hand of God, and fhall we 
not receive evil. jw 11.10. 

A prudent man forefeeth the evil, and hideth himfelf. Pm. 
If we will dand boggling at imaginary evils, let us never 
blame a horfc for darting at a fhadow. L’Eftraigt. 

Evil is what is apt to produce or incrcafe any pain, or 
diminifh any pleafure in us ; or elfc to procure us any evil, of 
deprive us of any good. Eocte. 

5. Malady ; difeafe : as, the king’s evil. 

- At his touch, 1 

Such fandlity hath heaven given his hand, 

'They prefently amend. 

What’s the difeafe he means ? , 

’Tis call’d the evil. Sbakefptart's Mtebdb. 

E'vil. adv. [commonly contracted to ill.] 

1 . Not well in whatever refpedt. 

All, froward Clarence, evil it befeems thee. 

To flatter Henry, and forfake thy brother ! Sbak.Bm .vr. 

2. Not well ; not viriuoufly ; not innocently. 

If I have fpoken evil, bear witiufs of the evil; but 
whv fmited thou me. Jobnxv 111. 

2. Not well ; not happily ; not fortunately. 

It went evil with his houfe. Deut.v11.23. 

4. Injurioufly; not kindly. 

■ The Egyptians evil entreated us, and afflidted us D,u, j ' 

5. It is often ufed in compofition to give a bad nieam ? 

word ; but in this, as in all other cafes, it is in tie 
dialed generally contracted to id . . vr 

Evilaffe'cted. adj. [evil and affeClcd.] Not kin , 

pofed to kindnefs. s m3( j c 

The unbelieving Jews dirred up the Gentiles, » ' ® 
their minds evilaffectcd againd the brethren. , com - 

Evildo'er. n.f [rail and doer.] Malefactor.; one that con- 

mits crimes. „ ... t u, v may 

Whereas they fpeak evil againd you as evildoers,?^ ^ 

by your good works glorify God. ^countenanced ; 

Evilfa'voured. adj. [evil and favour.) 

having no good afpect. . -ir J inflance, 

Machiavcl well noteth, though in an rJl f J "'. u raV cryof 
there is no truding to the force of nature, nor /.y/^i. 

words, except it be corroborate by cu om. n c f 0 rmitf- 

. n.f. [from em favoured.] UW ^ 


except 
Evilfa'vouredness 
2 
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Thou (halt not facrifice unto the Lord any bullock, or 
Iheep, wherein is blcmifh or any evilfavourednefs. Deutr. xvn. 
E'villy. adv. [from evil.] Not well. 

This ad, fo evilly born, fhall cool the hearts 
Of all his people, and freeze up their zeal. Shat. K. John. 
Evilmi'nded. adj. [evil and mind.] Malicious; mifchievous; 
malignant ; wicked ; infidious. 

But mod fhe fear’d, that travelling fo late, } 

Some evilminded heads might lie in wait, r 

And, without witnefs, wreak their hidden hate. Dryden. 3 
E'vilness. n.f. [from evil.] Contrariety to goodnefs ; bad- 
nefs of whatever kind. 

The moral goodnefs and congruity, or cviinefs, unhtnefs, 
2nd unfeafonablenefs of moral or natural adions, falls not 
within the verge of a brutal faculty. Hale’s Orig of Mankind. 
Evilspe'akinc. n.f. [evil and fptaking.] Slander; defama- 
tion ; calumny ; cenforioufuefs. 

Wherefore laving afiJc all malice and all guile, and hypo- 
crifies and envies, and all evifpeakings. . 1 l >et - **• r - 

EvilwFshing. adj. [rail and wifto ] Wilhing evil to ; l-.aving 
no good will. . . . „ 

They having heard of this fudden going out with fo fmaii 
a company, in a country full of evinvijhiiig minds towards 
him, followed him. Sidney, b. 11. 

Evilwo'rker. n.f. [evil and work.] One who does ill. 

Beware of dogs, beware of evilworkers. Phil. m. 3 - 

To EVINCE, v.a. [evinco, Latin.] To prove; td fbow ; 
to manifefl ; to make evident. 

Doubt not but that fin 
Will reign among them, as of thee begot ; 

And therefore was law given them, to evince 
Their natural pravity. Milton’s Paradife Lof, b. xii. 

That religion, teaching a future ftatc of fouls, is a proba- 
bility ; and that its contrary cannot, with equal probability, 
be proved, wc have evinced. South s Sermons. 

The greater the abfurditics are, the more ftrongly do they 
evince the falfity of that fuppofition from whence they flow. 

Attcrburys Sermons , Preface . 
Evi'ncible. adj. [from evince.] Capable of proof; demon- 
ftrablc. 

Implanted inftinds in brutes arc in thcmfclvcs highly rea- 
fonablc and ufeful to their ends, and raincible by true reafon to 
be fuch. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

Evi'ncibly- adv. [from evincible.] In fuch a manner as to 
force conviction. 

ToE'virate. v.a. [eviretus, Latin.] To deprive of man- 
hood ; to cmafculate. Did. 

To Evi'scerate. v.a. [raifeero, Latin.] To embowel; to 
draw; to deprive of the entrails; to fearch within the en- 
trails. 

E'vitaele. adj. [raitabilis, Latin.] Avoidable; that maybe 
cfcapcd or fhunned. 

Of divers things evil, all being not evitable, wc take 
one ; which one, faving only in cafe of fo great urgency, 
were not otherwife to be taken. Hooker, b. i. J. 8. 

To E'ViTATE. v.a. [evito, Latin.] To avoid; tofliun; to 
cfcapc. 

Therein fhe doth evitate and fliun 
A thoufand irreligious curfed hours, 

Which forced marriage would have brought upon her Shak. 
Evita'tion. n.f. [from evitate.] The adt of avoiding. Did. 
Evite'rnal. adj.. [avitemus, Latin.] Eternal in a .limited 
fenfe ; of duration not infinitely but indefinitely long. 
Evite'rnity. « f. [av ternitas, lowLat.] Duration not infi- 
nitely, but indefinitely long. 

Eu'logy. n.f. [iv and xbytSf.] Praifc; encomium; pane- 
gyrick. 

Many brave young minds have oftentimes, through hearing 
thepraifes and famous eulogies of worthy men, been ftirred up 
to affect the like commendations. Spenfer on Ireland. 

EU'NUCH. n.f. [Lui^^.J One that is caflrated or emaf- 
culated. 

He hath gelded the commonwealth, and made it an eunuch. 

Shaiefpeare’s Henry VI. p. ii. 
It hath been obferved by the ancients, that much of Venus 
doth dim the fight ; and yet eunuchs, which arc unable to ge- 
nerate, are ncverthelcfs aifo dimfighted. Bacon's Nat. Hijlory. 
So charm’d you were, you ceas’d awhile to doat 
On nonfenfe gargl’d in an eunuch’s throat. Fenton. 

ToEu'nuchate. ti. a. To make an eunuch. 

It were an impolfible adt to eunuchate or caflratc thcmfclvcs. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errcurs, b. viii. c. 4. 
Evoca'tion. n.f [evocatrd, Latin ] The adt of calling out. 
Inflead of a delcent into hell, it fcoms rather a conjuring 
up or an evocati.n of the dea.i from hell. Kites to Poes Odyfjty. 
Evula'tion. n.f. [evolo, Latin.] The act of flying away. 
To EVO'LVE. v.a. [evokio, Latin.] To unfold; to dif- 
entangle. 

The animal foul fooncr expands and evolves itfelf to its 
full orb and extent than the human foul Hale's Orig. of Afani. 

This little adtivc principle, as the body irwreafeth and 
dilatetb, evolveth, diftufeth, and expandeth, if not his Tub- 


Prior. 

Harris. 
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ftantjal exiftence, y« hi, en«r ? . HM,. 

To Evo'lve. v. n. To open itfelf; to difclofc itkl . 

Ambrofial odours 

Does round the air evdving feents diffufe ; 

The holy ground is wet with heav’nly dew*. 

Evo'lvent. n.f. [evolvent, Latin.] 

Evolu'tion. n.f [evolutus,, Latin.] 

1. The adt of unrollihg or unfolding. 

2. The fcrics of things unrolled or unfolded. , 

The whole evolution of ages, from cvcrlaft.ng fo everlaft 

ing , is fo collectedly and p. efent.fickly reprefented to Ood at 
once, as if nil things which ever were, arc, or fhall be, were 

at this very inftant, and fo always, really prefent and 
. , . ' More s Divine Dialogues. 

- Hn geometry.] The equable evolution of the periphery of 
, [ X> aky char ote ia fuch a grajual approach o . he 
circumference to redlitudc, as that all its parts do meet t g 
ther, and equally evolve or unbend ; fo that the fame line - 
comes fucceffively a lefs arch of a reciprocally grater circle, 
’till at lad they turn into a ffrait line. In the I hilof. 1 ran 
adtions, N 260. you have a new quadratrrx to the circle, 

found by this means. f 

4. fin tadticks.] The motion made by a body of men in 
changing their pofture, or form of drawing up, either to 
make good the ground they are upon, or to poflefs themfelyes 
of another; that fo they may attack the enemy, or receive 
his onfet more advantageoufly. And thefc evolutions arc 
doubling of ranks or files, countermarches, and wheelings. 

This fpontaneous coagulation of the little faline bodies 
was preceded by almoft innumerable evolutions, which were fo 
various, that the little bodies came to obvert to each other 
thofc parts by which they might be beft laftened together. Boyle. 

5. Evolution of Poivcrs [in algebra]. Extradting of roots 
from any given power, being the reverfe ot involution. Harr. 

Evomi'tion. n.f. [evomo, Latin.] 1 he adt of vomiting 

out. ... 4^” 

F.upho'nical. adj. [from euphony.] Sounding agreeably. DiCt. 
EU'PHONY. n. f. [tu<pW«.] An agreeable found; the con- 
trary to harfhnefs. 

Eupho'rbium. n.f. 

1 . A plant. 

It hath flowers and fruit like the fpurge, and is alfo full of 
an hot {harp milky juice. The plants arc angular, and 
fhaped fomewhat like the cereus or torch-thiftlc. It is com- 
monly befet with fpines, and for die moft part hath no 
leaves. Milter . 

2. A gum refin, brought to us always in drops or grains, of a 
bright yellow, between a ftraw and a gold colour, and a 
fmooth glofly lurface. It has no great fmcll,~ but its tafte is 
violently acrid and naufeous. It is produced in the remoter 
parts of Africa, whence it is lent to Sallee, and thence tranf- 
ported into Europe. The plant is alfo common on the coafl 
of Malabar ; but the Africans only know the fecret of col- 
lecting the gum. It is ufed medicinally in finapifms. Hill. 

Eu'phrasy. n.f. [eupbrafia, Latin.] 1 he herb eyebright ; a 
plant fuppofed to clear the fight. 

Then purg’d with cuphrafy, and rue, 

The vifual nerve ; for he had much to fee ; 

And from the well of life three drops inftill’d. Milt. P. Lofl. 
Euro'clydon. n.f. [tujtxAvdaiv.J A wind which blows be- 
tween the Eaft and North, and is very dangerous in the Me- 
diterranean. It is of the nature of a whirlwind, which falls 
fuddenly on (hips, makes them tack about, and fometimes 
caufes them to founder, as Pliny obferves. Calmet. 

There arofe againft it a tempeftuous wind called euroclydon. 

Ads xxvii. 14. 

Europe'an. adj. [europaus, Latin.] Belonging to Europe. 
Mean while the Spaniards in America, 

Near to the line the fun approaching faw. 

And hop'd their European coafts to find 

Clear’d from our fhips by the autumnal wind. Waller. 

What was the wafte of war, what fierce alarms 
Shook Afia’s crown with European arms ! Dryden’s £n. 
He alone defy’d 

The European thrones combin’d, and ftill 
Had fet at nought their machinations vain. 

Eu'rus. n.f. [Latin.] The Eaft wind. 

Eurus, as all other winds, muft be drawn with blown 
cheeks, wings upon his {boulders, and his body the colour of 
the tawny moon. Peacham. 

E'urythmy. n. f [E-Jt-jS-iy./gr 1 .] Harmony; regular and 
fymmctrical mcafurc. 

EUTHANASIA. J r r> « ' i a r , , 

,, , ,*-«./• ijaoo'jxoix. An eafy death. 

Luthanasy. j ' 

A recovery, in my cafe, and at my age, is impoftible : the 

kindeft wifh of my friends is cutlauafta. Arbuthnot. 

Evu'lsion. n.f [cvulfo, Latin.] The adt of plucking out. 

From a ftrict enquiry we cannot maintain the evuljun , or 

biting off any parts. Brown’s Vulgar Errours , b iii. c. 2. 

Evulga'tion. n.f [evulgo, Latin.] The adt of divulging; 

publication. ~Dsfl. 

8 K Evvb, 


Phillips. 
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Ewk. //./• [cope, Saxon.] The fhe-Ihcep ; the female to the 
ram. 

Abraham fet feven ewe lambs by thcmfelves. Gen. xxi. 28. 
Rams have more wreathed horns than ewes. Bac. N. Hijl. 

» Hafte the facrifice ; 

Sev’n bullocks yet unyok’d, for Phoebus chufc; 

And for Diana feven unfpotted ewes. Dry den's JEn. b. viii. 

E'WER. n. f. [from eau, perhaps anciently eu, water.] A vef- 
fcl in which water is brought for walhing the hands. 

I dreamt of a filver bafon and ewer to-night. Sbakef Union , 

Let one attend him with a filver bafon 
Full of rofewater, and beftrew’d with flowers; 

Another bear the ewer ; a third a diaper; 

And fay, wil’t pleafe your lordfhip cool your hands ? Skak. 

The golden ewer a maid obfequious brings, 

Replenifh’d from the cool, tranflucent fprings; 

With copious water the bright vafe fupplies 
A filver laver, of capacious fizc : 

They walh. Pope’s Odyffey, b. i. 1. 1 -jg. 

E'wry. n.f. [from ewer.] An office in the’ king’s houfliold, 
where they take care of the linen for the king’s table, lay the 
cloth, and ferve up water in filver avers after dinner. Ditf. 

Ex. A Latin prepofition often prefixed to compounded words; 
fometimes meaning out , as exhau/} , to draw out ; fometimes 
only enforcing the meaning, and fometimes producing little 
alteration. 

To EXACE'RBATE. v. a. [ exacerlo , Latin.] To imbitter; 
to exafperatc ; to heighten any malignant quality. 

Exacerbation, n.f. [from exacerbate.] 

1. Encreale of malignity ; augmented force or feverity. 

2. Height of a difeafe ; paroxyfm. 

The patient may drive, by little and little, to overcome the 
fymptom in exacerbation ; and fo, by time, turn differing into 
nature. Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory, N". 61. 

Watchfulnefs and delirium, and exacerbation y every other 
day. Arbuthnot oil Diet. 

Exacrrva'tion. n.f. [ acervus , Latin ] The a£t of heaping 
up. g Diii. 

EXA'CT. adj. [exatlus, Latin.] , 

I. Nice; without failure; without deviation from rule. 

All this, cxaEl to rule, were brought about. 

Were but in a combat in the lifts left out. Pope’s Ejf. on Crit. 

1. Methodical ; not negligently performed. 

What if you and I enquire how money matters ftand be- 
tween us ? — With all my heart, I love exatl dealing ; and let 
Hocus audit. Arbutbnct’ s John Bull. 

3. Accurate ; not negligent. 

Many gentlemen turn out of the feats of their anceftors, to 
make way for fuch new mafters as have been more exatl in 
their accounts than themfclvcs. Spetlator, N°. 174. 

4. Honeft ; ftridl ; punctual. 

In my doings I was exatl. Eccluf. li. 1 9. 

To Exa'ct. v. a. [exigo, exatlus, Latin ] 

1. To require authoritatively. 

Thou now exatl’ Jl the penalty, 

Which is a pound of this poor merchant’s flefh. Sbakefp. 
Of a foreigner thou mayeft exatl it again ; but that which 
is thine with thy brother, thine hand fhall reieafe. Deut. xv. 3. 
Exatl of fervants to be faithful and diligent. Taylor. 

From us his foes pronounc’d glory he exatls. Milton. 

The hand of fate is over us, and heaven 
Exatls feverity from all our thoughts. Addifon’s Cato. 

2. To demand of right. 

Years of fervice part, 

F rom grateful fouls exatl reward at laft. Dryd. Knight’s Tale. 
Where they defign a recompence for benefits received, they 
are lefs folicitous to make it when it is exatl cd. Smalridge. 

3. To fummon; to enjoin. 

Let us defeend now therefore from this top 
Of fpcculation ; for the hour prccife 

Exalls our parting hence. Milton’s Paradife Lojl, b. xii. 

Duty, 

And juftice to my father’s foul, exatl 

This cruel piety. Denham’s Sophy. 

To Exa'ct. v.n. To pradlife extortion. 

The enemy fhall not cxaEl upon him. Pf. lxxx. 22. 

Exa'cter. n.f. [from exatl.] 

1 . Extortioner ; one who claims more than his due, or claims 
his due with outrage and feverity. 

The poller and exatlcr of fees juftifies the common refem- 
blance of the courts of juftice to the bulb, whereunto while 
the flieep flies for defence in weather, he is fure to lofc part 
of the fleece. Bacon’s Effiays, Civ. and Mor. 

I will alfo make thy officers peace, and thine exatlers 
righteoufnefs. *7* 

2. He that demands by authority. 

Light and lewd perfons, cfpecially that the exatler of tnc 
oath did neither ufe exhortation, nor examining of them for 
taking thereof, were eafily fuborned to make an affidavit for 
^oncy. Bacon’s Office of Alienation. 

7. One who is fevere in his injundlions or his demands. 

y No men arc prone to be greater tyrants, and more rigorous 
6 


exafiers .upon others, than fuch whofe pride was f„ rn , 
d.fpofed to the obedience of lawful conftitutions 
I he grateful perfon being ftill the moft fevere 
hmifeft, not only confeffes, but proclaims his debts ° f 
I here is no way to deal with this man of rcafo ' *• ’"*• 
exaHer of Ariel demonftration for things which ZKno^t 

Exa'ction. n.f. [from exatl.] 

''W. a£l ° f mak ' nS ^ authoritative de ™"d, or levying by 

If he fhould break his day, what fhould I g a i n 
tty the exathon of the forfeiture ? Shak. Meed, V ■ 

2. Extortion ; unjuft demand. * ' * 

I hey vent reproaches 
Moft bitterly on you, for putter-on 
Of thefe exactions. Shakefpearcs Dm- Vin 

Remove violence and fpoil, and execute jud^mem and • r 
tice; take away your exactions from my people? F r -r * 
As the firft earl did firft raife the greatnefs of that houfe h' 
Inffi exatl ions and oppreffions; foGirald the laft carl did at Eft 
ruin and reduce it to nothing, by ufing the like extortions 

a ,1 .. , , Davies's State of foLi 

3. A toll ; a tribute feverely levied. ” 

. The y have not bridges over the rivers for the conve 
mence of their fubjects as well as ftrangers, who pay an un 
rcafonablc exathon at every ferry upon the leaf! ufinc of ih e 

v W f ers ’ . rf Addifon’s Remarks on ll 

Exa ctly. adv. [from exatl.] Accurately; nicely ; thorough' 
Both of ’em knew mankind exatlly well ; for both of ’em 
began that ftudy in thcmfelves. Dry dens Don Stkafthn 

The religion they profefs is fuch, that the more exatlly it ij 
fifted by pure unbiafled rcafon, the more reafonable Hill it will 
be found. Atterburfs Scrums. 

.hxA ctxess. n.f. [from era ft. ] 

1. Accuracy; nicety; Ariel conformity to rule or fymmetrv. 

The experiments were all made with the utmoft txatlmji 
and circumfpeQion. Woodward on Fiji. 

In wit, as nature, what affects our hearts 
Is not th’ cxaEl nefs of peculiar parts; 

’Tis not a lip, or eve, we beauty call, 

But the joint force and full refult of all. Pope’s Ejf. m Crit. 
The balance muft be held by a third hand, who is to deal 
power with the utmoft exatlnefs into the feveral feales. Swift. 

2. Regularity of conduct ; ftrictnofs of manners; care noua 
deviate. 

I preferred not the outward peace of my kingdoms with 
men, before that inward exatlnefs of confcicnce before 
God. King Charles. 

They think that their exatlnefs in one duty will attone for 
their negledt of another. Rogers. 

To EXA'GGERATE. v. a. [exaggero, Latin.] To heighten 
by reprefentation ; to enlarge by hyperbolical exprdfions. 

He had exaggerated , as pathetically as he could, the fenfe 
the people generally had, even defpair of ever feeing an end 
of the calamities. Clarendon, b. viii. 

A friend exaggerates a man’s virtues, an enemy inflames his 
crimes. Addifon’s Spetlator, N°. 399. 

Exaggeration, n.f. [from exaggerate.] 

1. The a£t of heaping together; an heap; an accumulation. 

Some towns, that were anciently havens and ports, are 
now, by exaggeration of fand between thofe towns and die 
fea, converted into firm land. Hale’s Origin of Mankir.i. 

2. Hyperbolical amplification. 

Exaggerations of the prodigious condefccnfions in the prince 
to pafs good laws, would have an odd found at Wdl- 
niinfter. Swift. 

To Kxa'gitate. v. a. [eragito, Latin.] 

1. To (hake; to put in motion. 

The warm air of the bed exagitates the blood. Arbutbnct. 

2. To reproach; to purfue with inveflives. This fenfe is now 
difufed, being purely Latin. 

This their defeat and imperfection I had rather lament in 
fuch cafe than ex agitate. Hooker, h. >»• 

Exacita'tion. n.f. [from cxagitatc.] The a£t cf feaking, 

or agitating. , ' 

To EXA'LT. v.a. [exa.’ter, French ; alius, Latin; exalte, low 

Latin.] 

1. To raife on high. 

And thou, Capernaum, which art exalted unto r.cu > 
Ihalt be brought down to hell. xl- 

2. To elevate to power, wealth, or dignity. , 

Exalt him that is low, and abafe him that is higrr ' 
As yet exaltejl thou thyfeJf againil my people, that^ ^ 

wilt not let them go ? , p )•!!■:;, 2. 

How longfliall mine enemy be exalted over me. ry- x 

3. To elevate to joy or confidence. . • - w 

The covenanters who undeiftood the court, and t ^ ^ 


loou tne coun, -iiv. * 
reafonably exalted with tn 


fficclfs° f ftrCnglh ’ WerC ^ 7 Clarendon, 

How much foever the king’s friends were deje<5leJ upon H 
paffing thofe two ut\s, it is ceitain, they who 
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whatever he loft were mightily exalted, and thought . them- 
felvcs now fuperior to any eppofmon. Drydcn s JEn. Dedicat. 

. Tonraife; to extol; to magnify. 

A ‘ O magnify the Lord with me, and let us e.mh 

r To raife up in oppofition : a fcriptural phrafe. 

5 ' A"ainfl whom haft thou exalted thy voice, and lift up dune 
0 u ? 2 Kings xix. 22. 

eyes on high r 6 

6. To intend ; to enforce. 

Now Mars, fhe faid, let fame exalt her voice ; 

Nor let thy conquefts only be her choice. Prior. 

7 To heighten ; to improve ; to refine by fire, as in chcmif ry. 

‘‘ The wild animals have more cxercifc, have their juices 
more elaborated and exalted ; but, for the fame rcafon, the 
fibres ara harder, cfpecially when old. Arbuthntt on Aliments. 
With chvmick art exalts the min r;U pow rs. 

And draws ‘the aromatick fouls of flow’rs. _ lope. 

They meditate what will be the effect of their compofit.on, 
and whether the virtues of the one will exalt or dimimfh the 
force of the other, or correct any. of its nocent qualities. Watts. 

8. To elevate in diction or fentiment. • 

But hear, oh hear, in what exalted /trains, 1 

Sicilian mufes, through thefe happy plains, . f 

Proclaim Saturnian times, our own Apollo reigns. Kojc. } 

Exalta'tiok. n.f. [from exalt.] 

1. The adt of raifing on high. 

2. Elevation to power, or dignity. 

She put off the garments of widowhood, for _the exaltation 
of thofe that were oppreffed. Judith xvu 8. 

The former was an humiliation of Deity, the latter an 
humiliation of manhood; for which caufe there followed, 
upon the latter, an exaltation of that which was humbled ; for 
with power he created the world, but reftored it by obedience. 
r Hooker, b. v. f. 54. 

3. Moft elevated ftate; date of greatnefs or dignity. 

I wonder’d at my flight and change • 

To this high exaltation. MiUon’s Paradife Lojl, b. v. 1. 90. 
In God all perfections, in their higheft degree and exalta- 
tion, meet together. , 

You are as much efteemed, and as much beloved, perhaps 
more dreaded, than ever you were in your higheft exalta- 
tion. . . . . 

4. rin pharmacy.] Raifing a meaicinc to a higher degree ot 

virtue, or an incrcafcof the moft remarkable property of any 

body. ... • 

r, Dicnity of n plsnct in which its powcr3 sre incrcaicd. 

Aftrologers tell us, that the fun receives his exaltation in the 
fiaii Aries. . . Drydcn. 

Exa'men. n.f. [Latin.] Examination; difquifition ; en- 

quiry. ' _ .... 

1'his confidered together with a ftritSl account, and critical 

examen of rcafon, will alfo diftradt the witty determinations 
of a Urology. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iv. c. 12. 

Exa'minat l. n.f. [examir.atus, Latin.] The perfon exa- 
mined. 

In an examination where a freed fervant, who having 
power with Claudius, very faucily had almoit all the words, 
afked in fcorn one of the examinates , who was likewife a 
freed fervant of Scribonianus; 1 pray, fir, if Scribonianus had 
been emperor, what would you have done ? He anfwercd, I 
would have (tood behind his chair and held my peace. Bacon. 

Examination, n.f [examinatio, Latin.] The act of exa- 
mining by queftions, or experiment ; accurate difquifition. 

I have brought him forth, that, after examination had, I 
might have fomewhat to write. Atls xxv. 26. 

Different men leaving out or putting in feveral fimplc ideas, 
according to their various examination, (kill, or obfeivation of 
the fubjciit, have different cflcnces. Locke. 

Examina'tor. n.f. [ Latin.] An examiner; an en- 
quirer. 

An inference, not of power to perfuade a ferious exami- 
nator. Brown’s Vulgar Errours , b. vi. c. 6. 

To EXAMINE, v.a. [examine, Latin.] 

x. To try a perfon accufed or fufpccted by interrogatories. 

Let them examine thcmfelves whether they repent them 
truly. CA. Cat. 

If we this day be examined of the good deed done to the 
impotent max. Atls iv. 9. 

We ought, before it be too late, to examine our fouls, and 
provide for futurity. Wake’s Preparation for Death. 

2. To interrogate a witnefs. 

Command his accufcrs to come unto thee, by examining of 
whom thyfclf mayeft take knowledge of all thefe things. Atls. 

3. To try the truth or faifhoad of any propofition. 

4. To try by experiment, or oblervation ; narrowly fift ; fean. 

To write what may fecurely ftand the teft 
Of being well read over thrice at lcaft. 

Compare each phrafe, examine ev’rv line. 

Weigh ev’ry word, and every thought refine. 

5. To make enquiry into ; to fearch into ; to ferutinife. 

When I began to examine the extent and certainty of our 
knowledge, 1 found it had a near connexion with words, focke. 


EXA 

Exa', miner, n.f. [from examine.] 

1. One who interrogates a criminal or evidence. 

A crafty clerk, commiffioncr, or examiner , will make a 
witnefs fpeak what he truly never meant. Hale's Law of Engl. 

2. One who fearches or tries any thing ; one who ferutinifes. 

So much diligence is not altogether ncccflary, but it will 
promote the fuccefs of the experiments, and by a very feru- 
pulous examiner of things deferves to be applied. Newt. Opt. 

Exa'mplary. adj. [from example.] Serving for example or 
pattern ; propofed to imitation. 

Wc are not of opinion that nature, in working, hath before 
her certain examplary draughts or patterns, which fubfifting in 
the bofom of the Higheft, and being thence difeovered, fhe 
fixeth her eye upon them. Hooker , b. i. J. 3. 

EXAMPLE, n.f. [excmple, French; exemplum, Latin.] 

1. Copy or pattern ; that which is propofed to be refembled or 
imitated. 

The example and pattern of thofe his creatures he beheld 
in all eternity. Raleigh’s Hijlcry of the World. 

2. Precedent; former inftance of the like. 

So hot a Ipced, with fuch advice difpos’d. 

Such temp’rate order in fo fierce a courfe. 

Doth want example. Sbakefpearc' s King John. 

3. Precedent of good. 

Let us fhew an example to our brethren. Judith viii. 24. 

Taught this by his example, whom I now 

Acknowledge my Redeemer ever bleft ! Milt. Parad. Lojl . 

4. A perfon fit to be propofed as a patcern. 

Be thou an example of the believers. 1 Tim. iv. 12. 

5. One punilhed for the admonition of others. 

Sodom and Gomorrah, giving thcmfelves over to fornica- 
tion, arc fet forth for an example, fuft’ering the vengeance of 
eternal fire. J u de vii. 

6. Influence which difpofes to imitation. 

When virtue is prefent, men take example at it ; and when 
it is gone, they delirc it. Wifd. iv. 2. 

Example is a motive of a very prevailing force on the 
actions of men. Rogers , Sermon 4. 

7. Inftance; illuft ration of a general pofition by fome particu- 
lar fpecification. 

Can we, for example, give the praife of valour to a man, 
who, feeing his gods prophaned, fhould want the courage to 
defend them ? Drydcn s Virg. Ain. Dedication. 

S. Inftance in which a rule is illuftrated by an application. 

My reafon is fufficiently convinced both of the truth and 
ufefulnefs of his precepts : it is to pretend that I have, at leafl 
in fome places, made examples to his rules. Dryden. 

To Exa'mple. v. a. [from the noun.] To exampjify; to 
give an inftance of. 

The proof whereof I faw fufficiently exampled in thefe late 
wars of M unftcr. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

Exa'nguious. adj. [ exanguu, Latin. ] Having no blood ; 
formed with animal juices, not fanguincous. 

Hereby they confound the generation of per/edt animals 
with imperfect, fanguineous with exanguious. Brown. 

'Fhe infe£ts, if we take in the exanguious , both terrcftial 
and aquatick, may for number vie even with plants. Ray. 

Exa'nimate. adj. [ exanimatus , Latin.] 

1. Lifclefs; dead. 

s. Spiritlcls ; deprefled. 

The grey morn 

Lifts her pale luftre on the paler wretch. 

Exanimate by love. Thomfon’ s Spring, /.104c. 

Exanima'tion. n.f. [from exaninuite. ] Deprivation of 

life - Diet. 

Exa'nimous. adj. [exanlmis, Latin.] Lifelefs; dead: killed 
EXANTHEMATA, n.f [ ] EfflorJfcencS ; 

eruptions ; breaking out ; puftules. 

Exanthe'matous. adj. [from exanthemata.] Puftulous • ef- 
florefeent ; eruptive. 

To EX AN 1 LA'TE. n. f. [exa nth, Latin.] 

1. To draw out. 

2. To exhauft; to w’afte away. 

By time thofe feeds are wearied or exantlated, or unable t» 
a£t their parts any longer. Boyle's Secpt. Chym. 

Exantla'tjon. n.f [from exantlate.] The ad of drawing 
out ; exhauftion. a 

E.\ara tion. n.f. [exaro, Lat.] The manual a£t of writing • 
the manner of manual writing. Dut 

ExarticulaTion. n.f. [c.v and articulus, Latin.] The dif" 
location of^a joint. . 


T o EXA'SPF.RA TE. v.a. [exafpero, Latin.] 
1. To provoke; to enrage; to irritate; to 


furious 


anger; to make 


T o take the widow, 

Exafperates , makes mad her filler Goneril. Shak K 
the people of Italy, who run into ne ws and ' politicks’ 
have Something to exafperate them againft the king of France.' 

_ rp , . , Addifon s Remarks on Italv. 

2. Fo heighten a difference; to aggravate; to embitter 7 

Matters grew more exaf raj between the two kings of 

England 
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E X C 

England and France, for the auxiliary forces of French and 
Englifh were much blooded one againft another. Bacon. 

When our ambition is unable to attain its end, it is not 
only wearied, but exafperated too at the vanity of its labours. 

Parntl to Pope. 

3. To exacerbate ; to heighten malignity. 

The plaifter alone would pen the humour already contained 
in the part, and fo exafferate it Bacons Natural Hi/lory. 
Exastera'ter. n. f. [from exonerate.] He that exafperates, 
or provokes ; a provoker. 

Exaspera'tion. n.f. [from exafperale.] 

1 • Aggravation ; malignant representation. 

My going to demand juftice upon the five members, my 
enemies loaded with all the obloquies and exafperatlons they 
could. King Charles. 

2. Provocation; irritation; incitement to rage. 

Their ill ufage and exafperatlons of him, and his zeal for 
maintaining his argument, difpofed him to take liberty. Woodw . 
To EXAU'C TORATE. v. a. [eXauRoro, Latin.] 

1. To difimifs from fervice. 

2. To deprive of a benefice. 

Arch hereticks, in the primitive days of Chriftianity, were 
by the church treated with no other punifhment than excom- 
munication, and by exauft orating and depriving them of their 
degrees therein. Ayliffc's Parergon. 

Exautora'tion. n.f. [from cxauRorate.] 

1. Difmiflion from fervice. 

2. Deprivation; degiadation. 

Depofition, degradation, or exauRoration, is nothing clfe 
but the removing of a perfon from fome dignity or order in 
the church, and the depriving him of his ecclefiaftical prefer- 
ments. Ay life's Parergon. 

ExCANDe'sCENCE. I r r j r T V 1 
i,- „ . , > n. . f cxcandelco. Latin. 

F.XCANDE SCENCY. } J L J J 

1. Heat; theftateof growing hot. 

2. Anger ; the ftatc of growing angry. 

Excanta'tion. n.f. [ex canto, Latin.] Difcnchar.tmcnt by 
a counter-charm. 

To Exca'rnate. v. a. [ex and carncs, Latin.] To clear from 

flefh. 

The fplcen is mod curioufly excarnated , and the veffds 
filled with wax, whereby its fibres and vcflels are very well 
feen. Crew's Mufieum. 

Excarnifica'tion. n.f. [ cxcarnifico , Latin.] The act of 
taking away the flclh. 

To L'XCAVATE. v. a. [ excavo , Latin.] To hollow; to cut 
into hollows. 

The cups, gilt with a golden border about the brim, were 
of that wonderful fmalnefs, that Faber put a thoufand of them 
into an excavated pepper-corn. Ray on the Creation. 

Though nitrous tempefts, and clandeftinc death, 

Fill’d die deep caves, and num’rous vaults beneath. 

Which form’d with art, and wrought with endlefs toil, 

Ran through the faithlefs excavated foil. 

See the unweary ’d Briton delves his way, 

And to the caverns lets in war and day. Blackm. Creation. 
Flat thecae, fome like hats, fome like buttons, excavated 
in the middle. Derbams Phyfico- T heilogy. 

Excava'tion. n.f [from excavate.'} 

1 . The aft of cutting into hollows. 

2. The hollow formed ; the cavity. 

While our eye meafures the eminent and the hollowed parts 
of pillars, the total objeft appeareth the bigger ; and fo, as 
much as thofc excavations do fubftraft, is fupplied by a fallacy 
of the fight. Watton’s ArchitcRure. 

To F.XCE'ED. v. a. [excedo, Latin.] 

1. To go beyond ; to outgo. 

Nor did any of the crufts much exceed half an inch in 
thicknefs. Woodward on Fojfils. 

2. To excel; to furpafs. 

Solomon exceeded all the kings of the earth, i Kings x. 23. 
To Exce'ed. v. n. 

1 . To go too far ; to pafs the bounds of fitnefs. 

In your prayers, and places of religion, ufe reverent pof- 
tures and great attention, remembering that we fpeak to God, 
in our reverence to whom we cannot pollibly exceed. Taylor. 

2. To go beyond any limits. 

Forty ftripcs he may give him, and not exceed. Deutr. xxv. 

3. To bear the greater proportion. 

Juftice muft punilh the rebellious deed ; 

Yet punilh fo, as pity fhall exceed. Dryd. State of Innocence. 
Exceeding, participial aelj. [from exceed. ] Great in quan- 
tity, extent, or duration. 

He faith, that cities were built an exceeding fpace of time 
before the great flood. Raleigh's Hi/lory of the 1 1 01 Id. 

Exceeding, adv. [ I his word is not analogical, but has been 
long admitted and eftablilhed.] In a very great degree; emi- 
nently. . 

The country is fuppofed to he exceeding rich. /blot. 

The Gcnoefe were exceeding powerful by fca, and had 
many places in the Eall, and contended often with the Vene- 
tian* for fuperiority. Raleigh. 
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great degree; 


I he ferum of the blood affords, by diftillation, an 
tng limpid water, neither acid nor alkaline. Arbut/m "a 

Exceedingly, adv. [from exceeding] To a 

greatly ; very much. * J gfUt dc S r «i 

They cried out the more exceedingly, crucify him. Mar xv 
mac trembled exceedingly. Q (n XXv - ’ XV ‘ 

' 1 ’hc earl of Surrey, lieutenant of Ireland, was muchfoS 
of the king s enemies, and exceedingly beloved of the kin*- 
fubjecis. Davies I I ” 

Precious ftoncs look exceedingly well, when they^relfit' 
thofe places which we would make to come out of the nlr 

tur . C ‘ . • Drydcn's Dufrtfnx 

s not this medium exceedingly more rare and fubtile than 
tlie air, and exceedingly more elaftick and active ? Newt 0 i 

To EXCE'L. v a. [excello, Latin.] To outgo in goud qiX 
ties ; to lurpafs. 0 * 

Venus her myrtle, Phoebus has his bays ; 

T ea both excels, which you votichfale to praife. 

How heroes rife, how patriots fet, * 

Thy father’s bloom and death may tell ; 

Excelling others, thefe were great ; 

Thou, greater Hill, muft thefe excel. 

To Exce'l. v. n. To have good qualities in a or 
to be eminent ; to be excellent. 

Then to Silvia let us fing, 

That Silvia is excelling. Shakefp. Two Gent, of Verna. 
Reuben, unftable as water, thou (halt not excel Gen. xlix. 
It is not only in order of nature for him to govern, that is^ 
the more intelligent ; but there is no lefs required, courage to 
protect, and, above all, honefly and probity to abllain from 
injury : fo fitnefs to govern is a perplexed bufinefs. Some 
men, fome nations, excel in the one ability, fome in the 
other. Bacon's Holy War. 

Company are to be avoided that are good for nothing; 
thofc to be fought and frequented that excel in fome quality or 
other. 7rw//r. 

He match’d their beauties where they moll excel-, 

Of love fung better, and of arms as well. Dryim. 

Let thofe teach others, who themfelves excel ; 

And cenfure freely, who have written well. P:‘c. 

Exce^lf/ncy \ n f' French; excellentia, Latin.] 

1 . 1 he ftatc of abounding in any good quality. 

2. Dignity ; high rank in cxiftence. 

Is it not wonderful, that bafedcfircs fhould fo extinguifii in 
men the fenfe of their own excellency, as to make them willing 
that their fouls fhould be like to the fouls of beads, mortal 
and corruptible with their bodies ? Hooker , b. v. f. 2. 

I know not why a fiend may not deceive a creature of more 
excellency than himfelf, but yet a creature. Drydcn's Juv. Dcdit. 

3. The ftate of excelling in any thing. 

I have, amongft men of parts and bufinefs, feldom heard 
any one commended for having an excellency in mufick. Lode. 

4. That in which one excels. 

The criticifms have been made rather to difeover beauties 
and excellencies than their faults and imperfections. Addif. Sped. 

5. Purity; goodnefs. 

She loves him with that excellence , 

That angels love good men with. Shakefpearc's Henry V III. 

6. A title of honour. It is now ufually applied to generals of 
an army, ambaffadors, and governors. 

They humbly fuc unto your excellence , 

To have a goodly peace concluded of. Shakcfp. Henry' 1 . 

Excellent, adj. [excellent, Latin.] 

1. Of great virtue;- of great worth; of great dignity. 

Arts and fcienccs are excellent, in order to certain ends. To) 

2. Eminent in any good quality. 

He is excellent in power and in judgment. Job xxxvii. - 3 - 

E'xcellently. adv. [from excellent.] 

1. Well; in a high degree. j 

He determines that man was ereft, becaufe he was ma 

with hands, as he excellently dcckreth. Brown’s I ug-Ltr.oi^ 

That was excellently obferved, fays I, when I read a pa -t 
in an author, where his opinion agrees with mine. * 

2 . To an eminent degree. . , 

Comedy is both excellently inftruftivc and extremely P - 
fant ; fatyr lallies vice into reform..tion ; and humour re? 
fents folly, fo as to render it ridiculous. Dryd. St. of inn- 

or 


To EXCEPT, v. a. [excipio, Latin] 

I fpccify as left out of a general precept, 


1. To leave out, and fpecify 

pofltion. . . •. j. (Ti'ini* 

But when he faith, all things are put under him, it is - 

fell, that he is excepted which did put all things ^ 
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Adam, behold * 

T h’ effe<fls, which thy orig nal crime hath wroug X 
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In fome to fpring from thee, who never touch J 

Th’ excepted tree. Milton's Paradife Djl, b. xi. /. 420. 

To Kxce p r. v. n. To object ; to make objections. 

A fucceflion which our author could not except againft. Locke. 

Exce'pt. p'c ojit. [from the verb. 'I his word, long taken as 
a prepofition or conjunction, is originally the participle palfivc 
of the verb; which, like molt others, had for its parti- 
ciple two terminations, except or excepted. All except one , 
is all, one excepted. Except may be, according to the Teu- 
ton! ck idiom, the imperative mood : all, except one -, that is; 
all but one, which you muft except ] 

1. Exclufively of ; without inclufton of. 

RicharJ except , thofe, whom wc fight againft. 

Had rather have us win than him they follow. Sbak. R. III. 

God and his fun except. 

Nought valued he nor fear’d. Milton. 

2. Unlefs. # 

It is neceflafy to know our duty, becaufe ’tis ncceffary for 
us to do it ; and it is impoflible to do it, except wc know it. Till. 

Excepting, prep- ft. [from except. See EXCEPT.] With- 
out indufioii of ; with exception of. An improper word. 

What, fince the pretor did my fetters loofe, 

May I not live without controul and awe. 

Excepting fli 1 the letter of the law. Drydcn's Perf. Sat. 5; 
People come into the world in Turkey the fame way they 
do here ; and yet, excepting the royal family, they get but little 
by it. Collier on Duelling. 

Excp'ption. n.f. [from except ; exceptio, Latin.] 

1. Exclufion from the things comprehended in a precept, or po- 
fition ; cxclullon of any perfon from a general law. 

When God renewed this charter of man’s fovereignty over 
the creatures to Noah and his family, we find no exception at 
all ; but that Cham flood as fully invdlcd with this right as any 
of his brethren. South’s Sermons . 

2 . It fhould have from before the rule or law to which the excep- 
tion refers; but it is fomctiincs inaccurately ufed with to. 

Let the money be raifed on land, with an exception to fome 
of the more barren parts, that might be tax-free. Addifon. 

Pleads, in exception to all gen’ral rules, 

Your taftc of follies with our fcorn of fools. Pope's Epiftes. 

3. Thing excepted or fpecified in exception. 

Every aft of parliament was not previous to what it en- 
afted ; unlefs thofe two, by which the earl of Strafford and fir 
John Fenwick loft their heads may pafs for exceptions. Swift. 

Who firft taught fouls enflav’d, and realms undone, 

Th’ enormous faith of many made for one ; 

That proud exception to all nature’s laws, 

T’ invert the world and counterwork its caufe. Pope's EJJays. 

4. Objeftion ; cavil. With againjl or to. 

Your aflertion hath drawn us to make fcarch whether thefe 
he juft exceptions againf the cuftoms of our church, when ye 
plead that they are the fame which the church of Rome hath, 
or that they are not the fame which fome other reformed 
churches have devifed. Hooker , Preface. % 

He may have exceptions peremptory againft the jurors, of 
which he then fhall fhew caufe. Spenfer. 

Revelations will foon be difeerned to be extremely condu- 
cive to reforming men’s lives,, fuch as will anfwer all objec- 
tions 2nd exceptions of flefh and blood againf it. Hammond. 

1 will anfwer what exceptions they can have againf our ac- 
count, and confute all the reafons and explications they can 
give of their own. Bentley’s Sermon *. 

5. Pcevifhdiflike; offence taken. 

I fear’d to fhew my father Julia’s letter. 

Left he fhould take exceptions to my love. Shakefpeare. 

He firft took exception at this badge, 

Pronouncing, that the palenefs of this flow’r 
Bewray’d the faintnefs of my mafter’s heart. Shah. Hen. VI. 
Rodorigo, thou haft taken againft me an exception-, but 
I proteft I have dealt moil directly in thy affair. So. Othello. 

He gave fir James Tirrcl great thanks ; but took exception to 
the place of their burial, being too bafe for them that were 
king’s children. Bacon’s Henry VU. 

Exceptionable .adj. [from exception.] Liable to objeftion. 
The only piece of plcafantry is where the evil fpirits rally 
the angels upon the fucccfs of their artillery : this paffage I 
look upon to be the mod exceptionable in the whole poem. Add. 

Exce'ptiods. adj [from except.] Pecvifh; froward; full of 
objeftions ; quarrelfome. 

They ate fo fupercilious, fharp, troublcfome, fierce, and 
exceptions , that they are not only fhort of the true charafter of 
friendfhip, but become the very fores and burdens of fociety. 

South's Sermons. 

Exce'ptjve. adj. [from except . ] Including an exception. 

Exceptive propofitions will make complex fyllogifms, as 
none but phyficians came to the confutation : the nurfe is no 
phyfician, therefore the nurfe came not to the confultation. 

,, , _ Watts’s Logick. 

Exce pti. E ss. adj. [from except.] Omitting or neglefting all 
exception ; general ; univerfal. 

Forgive my gen’ral and exceptlef rafhnefs. 

Perpetual fober gods ! I do proclaim 
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Shakefpeare' s Tirroh. 
Objefter; one that makes 


One honeft man. 

Exce'ptor. n.f. [from except ] 
exceptions. 

The exceptor makes a reflection upon the impropriety of 
thofe exprefiions. Burnet's Theory of the Ea> to. 

To Excf.'rN. v. a. [ excerno , Latin.] To ftrain out ; to fepa- 
ratc or emit by ftrainers ; to fend out by excretion. 

That which is dead, or corrupted, or excerned, hath anti- 
pathy with [he fame thing when it is alive and found, and 
with thofe parts which do excern. Bacon’s Batura! Hi/lory. 

Exercife firft fendeth nourilhment into the parts; arid fe- 
condly, hclpeth to excern by I wear, and fo makcch the pairs 
affimilate. Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory, N . .99. 

An unguent or pap prepared, with an opc-n veiled to excern 
it i n to. Ray on the Creation. 

Exce'rption. n.f. [ex.erptio, Latin.] 

1. The aft of gleaning; felefting. 

2 . The thing gleaned or felefted. 

Times have confumed his works, faring fome few r.v- 
cerptions. Raleigho 

EXCE'SS. n.f. [ txceffus , Latin.] 

1. More than enough; fuperfluity. 

Amongft the heaps of thefe excejjis and fupcrflulties, there is 
cfpied the want of a principal part of duty. Hooker, b. v.J. 43. 

Goodnefs anfwers to the theological virtue charity, and ad- 
mits no excefs but error: the defire of power in excefs caufed 
the angels to fall ; the defire of knowledge in excefs caufed 
man to fall ; but in charity there is no excefs , neither can angel 
or man come in danger by it. Bacon s Efjays. 

Members arc crooked or diftorted, or difproportionate to 
the reft, either in excefs or defeft. Ray on the Creation. 

2. Exuberance; aft of exceeding; comparative exuberance. 

Let the fuperfluous and luft dieted man. 

That braves your ordinance, feel your power quickly ; 

So diftribution fhall undo excefs , 

And each man have enough. Shakefpeare' s King Lear . 

The fevcral rays in that white light retain their colorifick 
qualities, by which thofe of any fort, whenever they become 
more copious than the reft, do by their excefs and predomi- 
nance caufe their proper colour to appear. Newton’s Opt. 

3. Intemperance; unreafonable indulgence in meat and drink. 

It was excefs of wine that fet him on. 

And on his more advice wc pardon him. Shakefp. Hen. V. 
There will be need firft of temperance iti diet ; for the 
body, once heavy with excefs and furfeits, hangs plummets oil 
the nobler parts. Duppa's Rules for Devotion. 

4. Violence of paflion. 

5. Tranfgreflion of due limits. 

A popular fway, by forcing kings to give 
More than was fit for fubjefts to receive. 

Ran to the fame extremes ; and one excefs 
Made both, by driving to be greater, lefs. Denham. 

Hofpitality fometimes degenerates into profufenefs : even 
parfimony iifelf, which fits but ill upon a publick figure, is 
yet the more pardonable excefs of the two. Atteiburys Sermons. 

Exce'ssive. adj. [ exceiff, French ; from excefs A] 

1. Beyond the common proportion of quanfity or bulk. 

If panicum be laid below and about the bottom of a root, 
it will caufe the root to grow to an ex.ejfive bignefs. Bacon. 

2. Vehement beyond meafure in kindnefs or diflike. 

Be not exccjf.ve toward any. Eceluf. xxxiii. 29. 

The people whofe property it is, by exetfive favour, to 
bring great men to mifery, and then to be excejfve in pity, 
departed away grieved and afraid. Hayward. 

Excessively, adv. [from excejfve.] Exceedingly; eminent- 
ly; in a great degree. 

A man muft be ex.tjftvely ftupid, as well as uncharitable, 
who believes there is no virtue but on his own fide. Addifon. 

To EXCHA'NGE. v. a. [exchanger, French ; excambiare, low 
Latin.] 

1. To give or quit one thing for the fake of gaining another. 

I hey lhall not fell of it, neither exchange nor alienate the 
firft fruits. Ezek. xlviii. 1 a. 

Exchange his Ihecp for (hells, or wool for a fparkling pebble, 
or a diamond. “ Eo.ke. 

Take delight in the good things of this world, fo as to re- 
member that wc are to part with them, and to exchange them 
for more excellent and durable enjoyments. Atterlury’s Serm. 

2 . 'I o give and take reciprocally. 

Exchange forgivenefs with me, noble Hamlet ; 

Mine and my father’s blood, be not upon thee. 

Nor thine on me. Shakefpearc's Hamlet. 

Words having naturally no fignification, the idea muft be 
learned by thofe who would exchange thoughts, and hold intel- 
ligible difeourfe with others. Lock' 

Here then exchange we mutually forgivenefs, 

So may the guilt of all my broken vows, 

My perjuries to thee, be all forgotten. Rowe’s Jane Shore 

3. It has w.th before the perfon with whom the exchange is made, 
and for before the thing taken in exchange. 

1 he king called in the old money, and erefted exchanges 
where the weight of old money was exchanged fr new. Camd 
8 L Being 
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Leave them, as long as they keep their hardnefs and impe- 
nitent hearts, to thofe gnawing and excruciating fears, thofe 
whips oi the Divine Ncmcfis, that frequently (courge even 
athcifts themfelves. Bentley s Sermons. 

Excuba tion. n. f ■ [excubatio, Latin. J The act of watching 
all night. Dl£L 

To Exculpate, v.a. [<w and culpo, Latin, j To clear from 
the imputation of a fault. 

A good child will not feek to exculpate herfelf at the expence 
of the moil revered chara&ers. Clariffa. 

Excu'rsion. n. f. [excurfun, French ; exettrro, Latin] 

t. The act of deviating from the dated or fettled path; a 
ramble. 

The mufe whofe early voice you taught to fing, 

Prefcrib’d her heights, and prun’d her tender wing; 

Her guide now loft, no more attempts to rife. 

But in low numbers fhort excurfwns tries. Pope's Ejfays. 
An expedition into fomc diftant part. 

The mind extends its thoughts often even beyond the ut- 
moft expanfion of matter, and makes excurftons into that in- 
comprehenfible Locke. 

Progrcflion beyond fixed limits. 

The caufes of thofe great excurftons of the fcafons into the 
extremes of cold and heat, are very obfeure. Arbuthn. on Air. 

4. Digreffion ; ramble from a fubjeil. 

ExpetS not that I (hould beg pardon for this excurfton, ’till 
I think it a digreffion, to infift on the bleffednefs of Chrift in 
heaven. Boyle's Seraphick Love. 

I am too weary to allow myfclf any excurfton from the main 
defign. Atterbury. 

Excu'rsive. adj. [from exettrro, Latin.] Rambling; wander- 
ing ; deviating. 

But why fo far excurfive? when at hand 

Along thefe blufhing borders, bright with dew. 

Fair- handed Spring unbofoms every grace ? Thomf. Spring. 

Excu'sable. adj. [from excufe.] Pardonable; that for which 
fome excufe or apology may be admitted. 

Though he were already ftept into the winter of his age, 
he found himfelf warm in thofe defires, which were in his fon 
far more cxcufable. Sidney , b. ii. 

Learned men are excufable in particulars, whereupon our 
falvation dependeth not. Raleigh's Hijlory of the World. 

Not only that ; 

That were excufable , that and thoufands more 

Of fcmblable import. Shakefpcare' s Anthony and Cleopatra. 

For his intermeddling with arms he is the more excufable , 
becaufe many others of his coat are not only martial direc- 
tors, but commanders. HoweTs Vocal For ref. 

Before the Gofpel, impenitency was much more excufable, 
becaufe men were ignorant. Tillotfon , Sermon 5. 

Excu's ableness. n. f [ from excufable. J Pardonablenefs ; 
capability to be excufed. 

It may fatisfy others of the excufablenef of my diflatisfac- 
tion, to perufe the enfuing relation. Boyle’s Phyftol. Confderat. 

Excusa'tion. n.f [from excufe.] Excufe; plea; apology. 

Prefaces, excufeations, and other fpeeches of reference to the 
perfon, though they feem to proceed of modefty, they are 
bravery. Bacon's EJfays. 

And goodnefs to be admired, that it refuted not his argu- 
ment in the punifliment of his cxcufation. Brown s Vtil. Err. 

Excu'satory. adj. [from excufe.] Pleading excufe; apolo- 
getical ; making apology. 

To EXCU'SE. v.a. [excufe, Latin. J 
To extenuate by apology. 

Bad men excufe their faults, good men will leave them; 
He acts the third crime that defends the firft. B. Johnf Cat'll. 
To difengage from an obligation ; remit attendance. 

I have bought a piece of ground, and I muft needs go and 
fee it : I pray thee, have me excufed. Luke xiv. 19. 

Laud attended throughout that whole journey, which he 
was not obliged to do, and no doubt would have been excufed 
from it. Clarendon. 

3. To remit ; not to cxa£l. 

4. To weaken or mollify obligation to any thing; to obtain 
remiffion. 

Nor could the real danger of leaving their dwellings to go 
up to the temple, excufe their journey. South's Sci'mons. 

To pardon by allowing an apology. 

O thou, whoe’er thou art, excufe the force 

Thefe men have us’d ; and O befriend our courfe. Addifen. 

Excufe fome courtly ftrains ; 

No whiter page than Addifon’s remains. Pope. 

6. To throw off imputation by a feigned apology. 

Think you that we excuje ourfelves unto you? 2 Cor. xii. 

Excu'se. n.f. [from the verb. The laft fyllaWe of the verb is 
founded as if written excuzc, that of the noun with the natural 
found.] 

Plea offered in extenuation ; apology. 

I was fet upon by fomc of your fervants, whom becaufe I 
have in my juft defence evil entreated, I came to make my 
excufe to you. Sidney. 

Be gone, I will not hear thy vain excufe ; 


EXE 

But, as thou lov’d thy life, make fpeed from hence. Shohf 
As good fuccefs admits no examination, fo theconSv 
allows of no excufe, how rcafonable or juft foever T \ 
We find out fome excufe or other for deferring CO od refofu 
tions, till our intended retreat is cut off bv death a u- 

2. The aft of cxcufing or apologiling. 

Hcav’n put it in thy mind to take it hence, 

That t,lou might’ft win the more thy lather’s’love. 
Pleading fo wifely in excufe of it. ShakeJpeaTe's Henri IV 

3. Caule for which one is excufed. } ‘ 

Let no vain hope your cafy mind feducc; 

For rich ill poets arc without excufe. Rofemmon 

fNothing but love this patience could produce; 

And I allow your rage that kind excufe. Dryderis Aurengzebe 

Excu'sf.less. adj. [from excufe.] I hat for which no excufe 
or apology can be given. 

The voluntary enflaving myfelf is excufekfs. Decav of Pin. 

Excu'se r. n.f [from excufe.] ’ d 

1 . One who pleads for another. 

In vain would his excufers endeavour to palliate his enormi- 
ties, by imputing them to madnefs. Sui/t 

2. One who forgives another. ' 

To EXCU'SS. v.a. [ excufjus , Lat.] To feize and detain by law. 

The perfon of a man ought not, by the civil law, to be 
taken for a debt, unlefs his goods and eftate has been firft ex- 

„ cu Jf cd ‘ . Wjf' ’sParerm. 

Excursion, n. f. [ excufto , Latin.] Seizure by law. 

If upon an excufjion there are not goods to fatisfy the judg- 
ment, his body may be attached. A) life’s Fortran, 

Exe'craele. adj. [execrabilis, Latin.] Hateful; deteftable ; 
accurfed ; abominable. 

For us to change that which he hath cftablilhed, they hold 
it execrable pride and preemption. Hooker, b iii. / ,o. 

Of the vifible church of Jcfus Chrift thofe may be, in re- 
fpc£t of their outward profeffion; who, in regard of their 
inward difpofition, are mod worthily both hateful in the fight 
of God himfelf, and in the eyes of the founder parts of the 
vifible church moft execrable. Hooker, b. iii. J. 1. 

Give fentence on this execrable wretch. 

That hath been breeder of thefe dire events. Shak. Tit. And. 

When execrable Troy in afhes lay. 

Through fires, and fwords, and feas, they forc’d their way. 

Dryden’s Ain. b. vii. I. 4C8. 

Exe'crably . adv. [from execrable.] Curfedly; abominably. 

’Tis fuftian all, ’tis execrably bad ; 

But if they will be fools, muft you be mad ? Drydcn’. Pcrf. 

To E'XECRATE. v.a. [execror, Latin.] Tocurfe; toitB- 
precate ill upon ; to abominate. 

Extinction of fome tyranny, by the indignation of a peo- 
ple, makes way for fome form contrary to that which they 
lately execrated and detefted. Temple. 

Execra'tion. n.f [from execrate. J Curfc; imprecation of 
evil. 

Mifchance and forrow go along with you, 

And threefold vengeance tend upon your fteps ! 

— Ceafe, gentle queen, thefe execrations. Shakef. Hen. VI. 

For this we may thank Adam ! but his thanks 
Shall be the execration. Milton's Paradjc Lof, b. x- 

The Indians, at naming the devil, did fpit on the ground 
in token of execration. Stillingfeet' s Def. of Difc. on Rom. Idol. 

ToEXE'CT. v.a. [execo, Latin.] To cut out; to cut away. 
Were it not for the effufion of blood which would follow 
an exechon, the liver might not only be excited, but its office 
fupplied by the fpleen and other parts. Harvey on Cotifum f tions. 

Exe'ction. n.f. [from excii.] The act of cutting out. Sec 
EXECT 

To E'XECUTE. v. a. [ exequor , Latin.] 

1 . To perform ; to practife. 

Againft all the gods of Egypt I will execute judgment, hx. 
He calls into the balance the promife of a reward to fuch as 
fliould execute, and of punilhment to fuch as (hould neg cc» 
their commiffion. South ' s Strnau ' 

2. To put in a6l ; to do what is planned or determined. 

Men may not devife laws, but are bound for < vcr „ t0 u 
and execute thofe which God hath delivered. Hooker, b. m-y /• 
The government here is fo regularly difpofed, that it ^ 
executes itfelf. . , d r 

Abfalom pronounced fentence of death againft his ^ 
and had it executed too. _ uj, 

3. To put to death according to form ol jufticc; top 

*Sir William Bremingham was executed for treafon. 
Fkzofborn was executed under him, or difcaidt inl0 ^ ^ ° 
fcrvice for a pretty (hadow of exilement. 

O Tyburn, cou’dft thou reafon and difpute, 

Cou’dft thou but judge as well as execute, , 

How often wou’dll thou change the felon s ooin, 

And trufs fome ftern chief juftice in his room. 

4. To put to death ; to kill. 

The treacherous Faftolfe wounus my peace, 

Whom with my bare lifts I would execute, yf * j. 

If I mm had him. mak! f , trC, 
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Execution* n.f. [from execute ] 

1. Performance; practice. 

When things are come to the execution, there is no fecrecy 
comparable to celerity. Bacon's Ejfays. 

I will) no better 

Than have him hold that purpofc, and to put it 
In execution. Shakefpcare' s Coriolanus. 

I like thy counfel ; and how well I like it. 

The execution of it lhall make known. Shakefpcare. 

The excellency of the fubjedt contributed much to the hap- 
pinefs of the execution. Drydett. 

2. The laft act of the law in civil caufes, by which pofieffion is 
given of body or goods. 

>ir Richard was committed to the Fleet in execution for the 
whole fix thoufand pounds. Clarendon , A viii. 

3. Capital punilhment ; death inflidted by forms of law. 

Good reft. 

— As wretches have o’er night. 

That wait tor execution in the morn. Shak. Two Gent, of Ver. 

I have feen. 

When, after execution , judgment hath 

Repented o’er his doom. Shakef Meafure for Mcafure. 

Laws fupport thofe crimes they chcckt before. 

And executions now affright no more. Creech's ManUiits. 

4. Deltrudtion ; (laughter. 

Brave Macbeth, with his brand i fil’d ftcel. 

Which fmok'd with bloody execution, carv’d out his paflage; 

Shakefpcare' s Macbeth. 
The execution had been too cruel, and far exceeding the 
bounds of ordinary hoftility. Hayward. 

When the tongue is the weapon, a man may ftrike where 
he cannot reach, and a word (hail do execution both further and 
deeper than the mightiell blow. South's Sermons. 

Ships of fuch height and ftrength, that his veffels could do 
no execution upon them. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Execu'tioner. n.f. [ from execution. ] 

1. He that puts in adl, or executes. 

Is not the caufer of the timclefs deaths. 

As blameful-as the executioner? Shakefp. Richard III. 

It is a fingular comfort to the executioners of this office, 
when they confider that they cannot be guilty of oppreffion. 

Bacon’s Office of Alienation. 
The heart of every man was in the hand of God, and he 
could have made them executioners of his wrath upon one 
another. Woodward’s Natural Hijlory. 

Ill this cafe every man hath a right to punifli the offender, 
and be the executioner of the law of nature. Locke. 

2. He that inflidls capital punilhment ; he that puts to death ac- 
cording to the fentence of the law. , 

He, born to the greateft expedlation, and of the greateft 
blood, fubmitted himfelf to be fervant to the executioner that 
fliould put to death Mufidorus. Sidney, b. ii. 

The deluge was not fent only as an executioner to mankind, 
but its prime errand was to reform the earth. Woodward. 

3. He that kills ; he that murthers. 

I would not be thy executioner : 

1 fly thee, for I would not injure thee; 

Thou tell’ft me, there is murder in mine eyes. Shakefpcare. 

4. The inftrument by which any thing is performed. 

All along 

The walls, abominable ornaments ! 

Are tools of wrath, anvils of torments hung. 

Fell executioners of foul intents. Crajhaw. 

Exf/cutive. adj. [from execute. ] 

1. Having the quality of executing or performing. 

1 hey are the nimbi eft, agil, ftrongeft inftruments, fitted 
to be executive of the commands of the fouls. Hale. 

2. A£five ; not deliberative ; not Iegiflative; having the power 
to put in a<Sl the laws. 

T he Roman emperors were poffelTed of the whole lemlla- 
tive as well as executive power. Addifen’ s Freeholder, N \ 51. 

Hobbes confounds the executive with the Iegiflative power, 
though all well inllitutcd ftates have ever placed them in dif- 
ferent hands. Swift. 

■F/xecuter. n.f. [from execute.] 

1. He that performs or executes any thing. 

My l'wect miftrefs 

Weeps when (he fees me work, and fays fuch bafenefs 
Had ne’er like executer. Shakefpcare s Tcmpcfl. 

Sophocles and Euripides, in their moft beautiful pieces, are 
impartial cxccuters of poetick jufticc. Dennis. 

2. He that is intruded to perform the will of a teftator. In this 
fenfe the accent is on the fecond fyllablc. 

Let’s chufe executers, and talk of wills; 

And yet not fo ; for what can we bequeath ? Shak. R. II. 

3. An executioner ; one who puts others to death. Difufcd. 

1 he fad-ey’d juftice, with his furly hum. 

Delivers o’er to executers pale 

The lazy yawning drone. Shakefpeare's Henry V. 

Exe CUTERSHIP. n.f [from executer.] The office of him 
that is appointed to perform the will of the defuncl. 

lor fifiiing for teftaments and executor /hips it is work, by 
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how rriuch men fubrnit themfelves to mean perfons, than ifl 
fervicc. Bac it's Ejfays , Chit and Mo- alt 

Ex l'cutrix. n.f. [from execute.] A woman intruded to per- 
form the will of the teftator. _ . 

He did, after the death of the earl, buy of his executrix 
the remnant of the term. Bacon s Office cf Alienation . 

Exegesis, n.f. [l^yrtric.] An explanation. 

Exege'tical. adj. [i£r, j'jirnc^’.] Explanatory ; expofitory. 

I have here and there interfperfed lome critical and fome 
exegetical notes, fit for learners to know, and not unfit for 
fome teachers to read. Jf'alkcr’s Pref. to Ex. of the Lat. Synt. 

Exe'mplar. n.f. [exemplar, Latin.] A pattern; an example 
to be imitated. 

The idea and exemplar of the world was firft in God. Raleight 

They began at a known body, a barleycorn, the weight 
whereof is therefore called a grain; which arifetb, being mul- 
tiplied to fcruples, drachms, ounces, and pounds, and then 
thofe weights, as they happen to take them, are fixed by au- 
thority, and exemplars of them publickly kept. Holder . 

If he intends to murder his prince, as Cromwel did, he 
muft perfuadc him that he refolves nothing but his fafety ; as 
the fame grand exemplar of hypocrily did before. South. 

Bed poet ! fit exemplar for the tribe 

Of Phoebus. Phillips. 

Exe'mplarily. adv. [from exemplary.] 

1 . In fuch a manner as deferves imitation. 

She is excmplatily loyal in a high cxadl obedience* Howcl. 

2. In fuch a manner as may warn others. 

If he had Ihut the commons houfe to have been quiet, whilft 
their champions were exemplarily punilhed, their jurifdiftion 
would probably in a fliort time have been brought within the 
due limits. Clarendon. 

Exe'mplariness. n.f. [from exemplary.] State of Handing 

as a pattern to be copied. 

In Scripture we find feveral titles given to Chrift, which 
import his exemp/arinefs as of a prince and a captain, a mailer 
and a guide. Tillotfon’ s Sermons. 

Exe'mplary. adj. [from exemplar.] 

1 . Such as may deferve to be propofed to imitation, whether per- 
fons or things. 

The archbilhops and bilhops have the government of the 
church : be not you the mean to prefer any to thofe places, 
but only for their learning, gravity, and worth : their lives 
and doarine ought to be exemplary. Bacons Advice to Viiliers . 

If all thefe were exemplary in the condufl of their lives, 
religion would receive a mighty encouragement. Swift. 

2. Such as may give warning to others. 

Had the tumults been repreffed by exemplary juftice, I had 
obtained all that I defigned. ' King Charles. 

3. Such as may attrad notice and imkation. 

Awaking therefore, as who long had dream’d. 

Much of my women and their gods alham’d. 

From this abyfs of exemplary vice 

Refolv’d, as time might aid my thought, to rife. Prior. 

When any duty is fallen under a general difufc and negka, 
in fuch a cafe the moft vifible and exemplary performance is 
required. Roger s, S error ri 1 8. 

Exemplification, n.f [ from exemplify. ] A copy; a 
tranfeript. 

An ambaflador of Scotland demanded an exemplification of 
the articles of peace. ’ Hayward. 

A love of vice as fuch, a delighting in fin for its own fake, 
is an imitation, or rather an exemplification ol the malice of the 
dey* 1 ' South's Sermons. 

To Exe'mplify. v. a. [from exemplar.] 

1. To illullrate by exam 1c. 

This might be exemplified even hy heaps of rites and cuf- 
toms, now fuperftitious in the greateft part of the Chriftian 
world. Hooker, b. v. f. 3. 

Our author has exemplified his precepts in the very precepts 
themfelves. * Spe£latcr, N". 253. 

A fatirc may be exemplified by pictures, chara£lers, an 4 
examples. Pope to Swift. 

2. To tranfcribe; to copy. 

To EXE'MP I . v.a. [exempt us, Latin.] To privilege; to 
grant immunity from. 

Things done well. 

And with a care, exempt themfelves from fear: 

Things done without example, in their iffue 

Are to be fear’d. Shakefpeare's Henry VIII. 

The religious were not exempted, but' fought amoiw the 
other foldiers. KnoUts's Hijlory of the Turks. 

The emperors exempted them from all taxes, to which they 
fubj cited merchants without exception. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Exe'mpt. adj. [from the verb.] 

1. Free by privilege. 

Be it my wrong you are from me exempt ; 

But wrong not that wrong with a mere contempt. Shak fe. 

An abbot cannot, without the advice of his convert, fubl 
jeft a monafttry to any, from whofe jurifdiabn fuch mo- 
naftcry was exempted. Ayliffe's Par ergon. 
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2. Notfubj:£l; not liable to. 

Do not ouce hope, that thou canft tempt 
A fpirit fo refolvcd to tread 

Upon thy throat, and live exempt 
From all the nets that thou canft fpread. Ben, Jobtifen. 
No man, not even the moft wealthy and powerful among 
the fons of men, is exempt from the chances of human life. 

Atterbury's Sermons. 

The god conftrains the Greek to roam, 

A hopelcfs exile from his native home. 

From death alone exempt. Pope's Odjffey , b. i. 1 . 96. 

3. Clear; not included 

His dreadful imprecation hear; 

’Tis laid on all, not any one exempt. Lee’s Oedipus. 

4. Cut off from. Difufcd. 

Was not thy father for treafon ’headed ? 

And by his treafon ftand’ft not thou attainted, 

Corrupted, and exempt from ancient gentry ? Shak. Hen.V I. 

Exemption, n.f [from exempt. ] Immunity; privilege; 
freedom from imports or burdenfome employments. 

The like exemption hath the writ to enquire of a man s 
death, which alfo mud be granted freely. Baeon’s Off. of Alien. 

The Roman laws gave' particular exemptions to fuch as built 
fliips, or traded in corn. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

ExeMpti'tious. adj. [from exemptus , Latin.] Separable; 
that which may be taken from another. 

If motion were loofe or exemptitious from matter, I could 
be convinced that it had extenfion of its own. More. 

To Exe'nterate. v. a. [exentero, Latin.] To embowel; to 
deprive of the entrails. 

A toad contains not thofe urinary parts which are found in 
other animals to avoid that ferous excretion, which may ap- 
pear unto any that exenterates or diflecls them. Brown. 

Exentera'tion. n.f. [exenteratio, Lat.] 1 he a£l of taking 
out the bowels ; embowelling. 

Belonius not only affirms that chamclions feed on flies, 
caterpillars, beetles, and other infers ; but upon exenteration 
he found thefe animals in their bellies. Brown’s Vulg. Errours. 

Exe'quial. adj. [from exequia, Latin.] I uncral ; relating to 
funerals. . Difl. 

Exequies, n.f. without a fingular. [cxequus, Lat.] .funeral 
rites ; the ceremony of burial ; the proceffion of burial. For 
this word obfequics is often ufed, but not fo properly. 

Let’s not forget 

The noble duke of Bedford late deceas’d. 

But fee his exequies fulfill’d in Roan. Sbakefpeare s Hen. VI. 
The tragical end of the two brothers, whofe exequies the 
next fucceflbr had leifure to perform. Dryden’s Dcdic. to An. 

Exe'rcent. adj. [exereens, Latin.] Pradlifing; following any 
calling or vocation. 

The judge may oblige every exereent advocate to give his 
patronage and affiftancc unto a litigant in diftrefs for want of 
an advocate. Partrgm. 

E'XERCISE. n.f. [ exercitium , Latin ] 

1 . Labour of the body ; labour confidcred as conducive to the 

cure or prevention of difeafes. 

Men ought to beware that they ufe not excrcife and a fparc 
diet both ; 3 but if much excrcife, a plentiful diet; if fparing 
diet, little 1 txerefe. Bacon s Natural Hijlory, N°. 29b. 

The wife for cure on excrcife depend ; 

God never made his work for man to mend. Drydtn. 

He is exact in preferring the e xcrcifes of his patients, or- 
dering fonic of them to walk eighty ftadia in a day, which is 
about nine Englifh miles. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

The pureft exercife of health. 

The kind refrefher of the Summer heats. Thomfon's Summer. 

5. Something done for amufement. 

As a watchful king, he would not neglect his fafety, think- 
ing neverthelefs to perform all things rather as an exercife than 
as a labour. , . f Bacons Henry V II. 

3. Habitual a&ion by which the body is formed to gracefulncls, 

air, and agility. , . . , , 

He was ftrong of body, and fo much the ftrongcr as he, by 
a well difeiplined exercife, taught it both to do and to fuffer. 

r Sidney, b. 11. 

The French apply themfelvcs more univerfally to their 
exereijes than any nation : one feldom fees a young gentleman 
that does not fence, dance, and ride. Addifon. 

4. Preparatory practice in order to (kill: as, the exereje ot 

foldiers. 

c. Ufe; atfual application of any thing. 

The feeptre of fpiritual regimen over us in this prclcnt 
world, is at the length to be yielded up into the hands ot the 
Father which gave it ; that is, the ufe and excrcife thereof fhall 
ceafe, there being no longer on earth any militant church to 
govern. Hooker, b.v.f. 54. 

£>. Practice ; outward performance. , c v 

The fame prince refufed even thofe of the church of Eng- 
land, who followed their maftcr to St. Germain s, the publick 
exercife of their religion. Addifon on Italy. 

^The learning of the fituation and boundaries of kingdoms, 
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,he 

Children, by the exercife of their fenfes about ob ; c &T 
aftedt them in the womb, receive fome few ideas bef r U* 
are born. • l - re they 

. Exer jf? '? VC T f^ing and entertaining to the underfe 
ing, while its reafomng powers are employed without ,' 
bour. if “* 

8. Talk ; that which one is appointed to pciform. 

Patience is more oft the exercife 
Of faints, the trial of their fortitude 
Making them each his own deliverer. 

And victor over all 

That tyranny or fortune can inflift. Milted s Amin,, 

9. A 61 of divine worfliip whether publick or private 1 J " 

Good fir John, 

I’m in your debt for your laft exercife ; 

Come the next Sabbath, and I will content you Shi ft 

ToE'x ercise. n. a. [exerccj, Latin.] 

1. To employ; to engage in employment. 

This faculty of the mind, when it is exenifd immediately 
about things, is called judgment. 

2. To train by ufe to any adt. 

The Roman tongue was the rtudy of their youth : it wa 
their own language they were infixed and exeidfcdiu. Lai,. 

3. To make fkilful or dexterous by pradtice ; to habituate. 

Strong meat bclongeth to' them who, by realon of ufe 
have their fenfes exercife cl to difeern both good and evil. Hdr 
Reafon, by its own penetration, where it is ftron? and 
exercifed, ufually fees quicker and clearer without *fyl!o- 

g ifm - Licit. 

And now the goddefs, exercis’d in ill. 

Who watch’d an hour to work her impious will, 
Afcends the roof. Dijdeu’s An. b. vii. /. -13. 

4. To bufy ; to keep bufy. 

He will exercife himfclf with plcafure, and without vveari- 
nefs, in that godlike employment of doing good which ii 
affigned him. / liter bury’ s Sermu. 

5. 'I'o talk ; to keep employed as a penal injunction. 

Sore travel hath God given to the fons of man, tobe«,r- 
eifed therewith. Eal. i. 13. 

Where pain of unextinguilhable fire 
Muft exercife us', without hope of end. Milton's Par. Lsjl 

6. To pra&ife ; to perform. 

A man’s body is confined to a place ; but where fricndfiiip 
is, all offices are granted to him and his deputy: for he may 
exercife them by his friend. Bac n’s EJfajs. 

Age’s chief arts, and arms, are to grow wife ; 

Virtue to know, and, known, to exercife. Dcnkn. 

7. To exert ; to put in ufe. 

The princes of the Gentiles exercife dominion over them, 
and they that are great exercife authority upon them. Mot. xr. 

Their confcienccs oblige them to fubmit 10 chat dominion 
which their governours had a right to exercife over them. Luh. 

8. To pra&ife or ufe in order to habitual fkill. 

Mean while I’ll draw up my Numidian troop 
Within the fquarc, to exercife their arms, ddejens Can. 

To E'xercise. v.n. To ufe exercife ; to labour for health or 
for amufement. • 

The Lacedemonians were remarkable for the ufe of this 
fport, and Alexandci theGreat frequently e creifed at it. 

Notes to thOdjftJ. 

Exerciser, n.f [from exercife .] 
exercife. 

ExEucrr a'ticn. n.f. [exercitatio, Latin.] 

1. Exercife. . . 

It were fome extenuation of the curfc, if infudore vum 
were confinablc unto corporal txtr citations. Brown s Vide. rr. 

2. Pra&icc; ufe . f/ 

By frequent exercitations wc form them within us. 

To EXE'RT. v. a. [exero, Latin.] 

1. To ufe with an effort ; to ufe with ardour and vehem ^ • 

When the fervicc of Britain requires your couf^ 
conduct, you may exe t them both. Drydtn s Fav.ffy 
YVhate’er I am, each faculty, 

The utmort power of my exerted foul, Povx. 

Preferves a being only for your fervice. 

2. To put forth ; to perform. , _ on 3 nr 

When the will has exerted an afl of *6 


He that dirccls or ufes 
Did. 


faculty of the foul, or member of the body, * , “V acluJ l 
that the whole man, as a moral agent, can 0 
exercife or employment of fuch a faculty or me -j p, 0 . 
3. To enforce; topufhto an effort. With i 

Strong virtue, like rtrong nature, s f,. 

Exerts itfelf, and then throws off the 1 • ) ’ j ct f or L 

Exf/rtiok. n.f. [from exert.] the a l ° f C at j ne tf rough- 
Exe'sion. n.f. [exefus, Latin.] The a£ ? r v ?pers through 

Thcophraftus denieth the exefton orforcni- 1 y jii. 
the belly of the dam. Brown's 

Exe&tua'tion. n.f [ex*/iuo 9 Latin. J c 
tumultuous heat ; effervefccnce; ebullition. 
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Salmetre is in operation a cold body t phyficians and dsjj» 
m iL g.ve it in fevers, to allay the inward executions of the 

[ex and folium, Latin.] To (hell off, 
feparacc, as a corrupt bone from the found part. A term o 

th *Our work went on fuccefsfully, the bon orffliatj from 
, j . Wijeman s Surgery. 

Exfoli action • n.f [from exfoliate.] The proceff by which 
the corrupted part ot the bone feparaces from the found. 

If the bone be drefled, the flcfli will foon anfe m that cut 
of the bone, and make exfoliation of 

Exfoliative, adj. [from exfoliate .] That which has the 

*« 

, . n- IVifemans Surgery. 

Exha'lable. adj. [from exhale.] That which maybe eva- 

P °The fire C maytefolve fome of the more fpiritiious and ex- 
ha! able pa.ts, whereof diftillation has fhewn me that alabafler 
is not deftitute, into vapours. s -' 

Exhala'tion - . n.f [exhalatio, Latin.] n 

1 The adt of exhaling or fending out in vapours , cmiffion. 

The rtutc of evaporating or flying out in vapours; evapo- 

3. That which rifes in vapours, and fometimes takes the form of 

meteors. , f . . , ^ 

No nat’ral exhalation in tnc iky. 

No ’feape of nature, no diftemper’d day. 

But they will pluck away its nat’ral caufe. 

And call them meteors, prodigies, and hgns. 

Abortives, and prefages, tongues of heav n 
Plainly denouncing vengeance upon John. Shak. King John. 
While moving in fo high a fpherc, and with fo vigorous a 
luftre, he muft needs, as the fun, raife many envious exhala- 
tions which, condenfed by a popular odium, arc capable to 
cart a cloud upon the brigbteft merit and integrity. A. Charles. 
Anon, out of the earth, a fabrick huge 
Rofe like an exhalation, with the lound 
Of dulcet fymphonies and voices fweet. Milton s Par. Lojt. 
It is no wonder if the earth be often fhaken, there being 
quantities of exhalations within thofe mines, or cavernous paf- 
fages, that are capable of rarefadion and inflammation. Burn. 
The growing tow’rs like exhalations rife. 

And the huge columns heave into the flues. 1 ope. 

To EXHA'LE. v.a. [exhalo, Latin.] 
j. To fend or draw out in vapours or fumes. 

Yon light is not daylight, I know it well : 

It is fome meteor that the fun exhales, 

To be to thee this night a torch-bearer. Sb. Rom. aral Jul. 

I flattered myfelf with hopes that the vapour had_ been 
exhaled. 

Fear freezes minds ; but love, like heat. 

Exhales the loul fublime to feck her native feat. 

2. To draw out. 

Sec, dead Henry’s wounds 
Open their congeal’d mouths, and bleed afrefh ! 

Blufli, blulh, thou lump of foul deformity ; 

For ’tis thy prefence that exhales this blood 
From cold and empty veins, where no blood dwells. Shakef. 
Exha'lement. n.f [from exhale.] Matter exhaled ; va- 

PC Nor will polifhtd amber, although it fend forth a grofs and 
corporal exhalement, be found a long time dtfedive upon the 
exadeft fcalcs. Browns Vulgar Errours , b. ii. c. 5. 

To EXHA'UST. v.a. 

1. To drain; todiminifh; to deprive by draining. 

Single men be many times more charitable, becaufe their 
means are lefs exhaujled. Bacon’s Effays. 

Spcrmatick matter of a vitious fort abounds in the blood, 
oxhaujls it of its bell fpirits, and derives the flower of it to the 
feminal veflels. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

2. To draw out totally ; to draw ’till nothing is left. 

Though the knowledge they have left us be worth pur 
ftudy, yet they exhaujled not all its trealurcs : they left a great 
deal for the induftry and fagacity of after-ages. Locke. 

The nurfling grove 

Seems fair awhile, cherifli’d with fofter earth ; 

But when the alien comport is cxhaujl , 

Its native poverty again prevails. Phillips. 

Exhaustion, n.f. [from cxhaujl ] The ad of drawing or 
draining. 

Exha'ustless; adj. [from cxhaujl.] Not to be emptied ; not 
to be all drawn off; incxhaullible. 

Of heat and light, what everduring {lores 
Brought from the fun’s exhaujllefs golden {bores, 

Through gulphs immenfc of intervening air. 

Enrich the earth, and every lofs repair. Blackm. Creation. 
To EXHI BIT, v. a. [exbibeo, Latin.] 

, To offer to view or ufe ; to offer or propofc in a formal or 
publick manner. 


Temple. 
Dry den. 
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If any claim redrefs of injurticc, they fhoulJ exh'it then 
petitions in thcflreet. Shake/p. Mrajurt jor Meafire. 

He luffered his attorney-general to exhibit a charge of high 
treafon againft the earl. clarendons 

2. To fliow ; to difplay. . 

One of an unfortunate conftitution is perpetually exhibiting 
a miferable example of the weakn efs of mind and body, life 
Exhi'biter. 11 f. [from exhibit.] He that offers any thing, 
as a petition or charge, in a publick manner. 

He fee ms indifferent, 

Or rather fwaying more upon our part, 

Than cherifhing th’ txhibiters againft us. Shaltfp. Henry V . 
Exhibition, n.f. [from exhibit.] 

1. The ad of exhibiting; difplay; fetting forth. 

What are all mechanick works, but the fcnfible exhibition 
of mathematick demonftrations? Greta’s Cofmol. Sac. b. ii. 

2. Allowance; falary ; penfion. 

I crave fit difpoiition for my wife. 

Due preference of place and exhibition. 

As levels with her breeding. Sbakefpeare’ s Othello. 

What maintenance he from his friends receives. 

Like exhibition thou {halt have from me Sbakefpeare. 

All was affigned to the army and garrifons there, and {lie 
received only a penfion or exhibition out of his coffers. Bacoiu 
He is now negleded, and driven to live in exile upon a 
fmall exhibition. Swift. 

Exhi'bitive. adj. [from exhibit .] Rcprefcntative; dilplay- 

ing.- 

Truths muft have an eternal exiftence in fome underftand- 
ing ; or rather, they are the fame with that underftanding 
itfelf, confidered as varioufly exhibitive or rcprefcntative, ac- 
cording to the various modes of inimitability or partici- 
pation. Norris. 

EXHi'LARA T E. v.a. [cxhilaro, Latin.] To make cheerful; 
to cheer; to fill with mirth ; to enliven; to glad; to gladden. 

The coming into a fair garden, the coming into a fair room 
richly furnifhed, a beautiful perfon, and the like, do delight 
and exhilarate the fpirits much. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 
The force of that fallacious fruit, 

That with exhilarating vapours bland 
About their fpirits, had play’d, and inmoft pow’rs 
Made err, was now exhal’d. Milton's Patadife Lofl, b. i X. 
Continual tide 

Flows from th’ exhilarating fount. Phillips'. 

Let them thank 

Boon nature, that thus annually fupplies 
Their vaults, and with her former liquid gifts 
Exhilarates their languid minds, within 
The golden mean confin’d. Phillips, 

Exhilara'tion. n.f. [from exhilarate.] 

1. The adl of giving gaiety. 

2. 1 he ftate of being enlivened. 

And therefore exhilaration hath fome affinity with joy, 

though it be a much lighter motion. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

To EXHO'R I . v. a. [exh.rtor, Latin.] To incite by woids 

to any good action. 

Wc bcfccch you, and exhort you by the Lord Jefus, that 
as ye have received of us, how you ought to walk, fo ye 
would abound. " 1 Thcf iv. 1. 

My duty is to exhort you to confider the dignity of that 
holy myftery. Common Prayer. 

Exhortation, n.f. [from exhort.] 

1. I he a£l of exhorting; incitement to good. 

If wc will not encourage publick beneficence, ’till 

wc are fccure that no llorm lhall overturn what wc help to 
build, there is no room for exhortations to charity. Atterbury. 

2. f he form of words by which one is exhorted. 

I’ll end my exhortation after dinner. Sbakefpeare. 

Exhorta'tory. adj. [from exhort.] Tending to exhort. 
Lxhorter. n.f. [from exhort.] One who exhorts or encou- 
rages by words. 

To EXICCA1E. v.a. [ exficco, Latin. J To dry; to dry 

“P- , Diff. 

Exiccation. n.f. [from exiecate.] A refaction; a cl of dry- 
ing up ; ftate of being dried up. 

What is more eafily refuted than that old vulgar aflertion 
of an univerfal drought and exic.ation of the earth ? As if the 
fun could evaporate the leall drop of its moifturc, fo that it 
fliould never defeend again, but be attracted and elevated quite 
out of the atmo fpherc. Bentley’s Sermons. 

•E.XI ccative. adj. [from exiecate.] Drying in quality ; having 
the power of drying. ° 

Exigence. ) n.f. [Tins word is probably only a corruption 
Exigency, j of exigents, vitiated by an unflulful pronun- 
ciation.] 

1. Demand; want; need. 

As men, we are at our own choice, both for time and 
place and form, according to the exigence of our own occa- 
fions m private. Hooker, b. v. f. 2 <. 

You have heard what the prefent condition and exigencies of 
thcfc fevcral chant.es arc. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

V\ bile our fortunes exceed not the meafure of real conve- 
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nilcnce, and arc adapted to tlic exigencies of our ftation, wc 
perceive the hand of providence in our gradual and fucceflivc 

f “PP lics - „ Rogers, Sermon 2. 

2. Prefling ncceflity ; diftrefs; fudden occafion. 

This d hlimuiation in war may be called ftratagem and con- 
duct ; in other exigencies addrefs and dexterity. A otes on the Oily. 
Now in fuch exigencies not to need. 

Upon my word you muft be rich indeed ! 

A noble fupcrfiuity it craves, 

Not for yourfelf, but for your fools and knaves. Pope. 
E'xigent. n.f. [ cxigens , Latin.] 

r. Prefling buftnefs ; occafion that requires immediate help. 

In fuch an exigent I fee not how they could have ftaid to 
deliberate about any other regiment than that which already 
was devifed to their hands. Hooker , Preface. 

The council met, your guards to find you lent. 

And know your pleafurc in this exigent. Waller. 

2 . [A law term.] A writ lucd when the defendant is not to be 

found, being part of the procefs leading to an outlawry. 
Shaktfpeare ufes it for any extremity. Hanmer. 

3. End. 

Thefe eyes, like lamps whofe wafting oil is fpent. 

Wax dim, as drawing to their exigent. Shake/. Henry VI. 
Exigu'ity. n.f. [exiguitas, Latin.] Smallncfs ; diminitive- 
nefs ; ilendernefs. 

The exiguity and fhape of the extant particles is now 
fuppofed. Hoyle on Colours. 

Exxgu'ous. adj. [exiguus, Latin.] Small; diminutive; little. 
Their fubtile pans and cxiguius dofe are confumed and 
evaporated in lefs than two hours time. Harvey. 

E'XILE. n.f. [ex ilium, Latin. It feems anciently to have had 
the accent indifferently on cither fyllable : now it is uniformly 
on the firft.] 

1. Banifhment; ftate of being banifhed from one’s country. 

Our ftate of bodies would bewray what life 
We’ve led fince thy exile. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

Welcome is exile , welcome were my death. Shak. H.V 1 . 
Let them pronounce the fteep Tarpeian death, 

Vagabond exile, flaying, pent to linger 

But with a grain of day, I would not buy 

Their mercy at the price of one fair word. Shak. Coriolanus. 

2. The perfon banifhed. 

O muft the wretched exiles ever mourn. 

Nor after length of rowling years return ? Drydcn's Virg. 

Ulyffes, foie of all the victor train. 

An exile from his dear paternal coaft, 

Deplor’d his abfent queen, and empire loft. Pope's Odyffey. 
Exi'le. adj. [exilis, Latin ] Small; flendcr; not full ; not 
powerful. Not in ufe, except in philofophical writings. 

It were alfo good to enquire what other means may be to 
draw forth the exile heat which is in the air; for that may be 
a fecret of great power to produce cold weather. Bacon. 

In a viiginal, when the lid is down, it maketh a more exile 
found than when the lid is open. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 
To E'xile. v. a. [from the noun. This had formerly the ac- 
cent on the laft fyllable, now generally on the firft, though 
Dryden has uled both.] To banilh ; to daive from a country ; 
to tranfport. 

Call home our exil’d friends abroad. 

That fled the fnares of watchful tyranny. Shake f. Macbeth. 

Foul fubornation is predominant, 

And equity exil’d your highnefs’ land. Sbakefp. Henry VI. 
For that offence. 

Immediately we do exile him hence. Shak. Rom. and Juliet. 
They fettered with the bonds of a long night, lay there 
exiled from the eternal providence. IVifd. xvii. 2. 

His brutal manners from his breaft exit d. 

His mien he fafhion’d, and his tongue he fil’d. Dryden. 

Arms and the man I fing, who forc’d by fate, 

And haughty Juno’s unrelenting hate, 

Expel’d and exil'd. Drydcn's Virgil's /En. 

Exi'lement. n.f. [from exile'.] Banifhment. 

Fitzofborn was difearded into foreign fervice for a pretty 
ftiadow of exilement. IVolton. 

Exili'tion. n.f. [exilitio, Latin.] The aft of fpringing or 
ruffling out fuddenly. 

From faltpetre proceedcth the force and report ; for fulphur 
and fmall-coal, mixt, will not take fire with noife or exilition ; 
and powder, which is made of impure and greafy petre, hath 
but a weak emiflion, and gives but a faint report. Brown. 
Exi'litv. n.f. [exilis, Latin.] Slenderncfs; fmalnefs; dimi- 
nution. 

Certain flies, called ephemera, live but a day : the caufe is 
the exility of the fpirit, or perhaps the abfence of the fun. Bac. 

For exility of the voice, or other founds, it is certain that 
the voice doth pafs through (olid and hard bodies, if they be 
not too thick; and through water, which is likewife a very 
clofc body, and fuch an one as letteth not in air. Bacon. 

A body, by being fubtilized, can lofe nothing of its cor- 
poreity ; neither can it hereby gain any thing but exility ; for 
all degree* of fubtility are eflentially the fame thing. Grraj. 
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Exi'mious. adj. [eximius, Latin.] Farr. 

fpicuous ; excellent. ' * 

Exinani'tion. ;/ f [exinanitio, Latin.] Privation - 

more in,pot “ t ***0- *-■*;,£* 

T° EXIST, y. Ln.ii,] Tob,-, «,&?&**■ 

It .s as eafy to conceive that an infinite Almighty ^, 
might produce a thing out of nothing, and make dk, W 
de novo, which did not ^ before ; Is to Conce^ ^ 
to have had no beginning, but to have ex, fed from eterniqf 

It feems reafonable to enquire, how fuch a 
to make but one idea, fince that combination does not 
exf together in nature. wavs 

One year is pail ; a different fcenc ! 

No farther mention of the dean : 

W ho now, alas, no more is mift 
'1 han if he never did exf. 

Existence, (n.f. [exfentia, low Latin.] 

Existence. S actual pofleflion of being. 

Nor is only the exf ency of this animal confidence hm 
many things delivered thereof. Brown's l ulgar E, row l ■ 
It is impolliblc any being can be eternal with fuc’celW 
eternal phyl.cal changes, or variety of ffates or manner of 
exf ency, naturally and ncccffarily concomitant unto it. Hal 
The foul, fecur’d in her exf erne, fmiles 
At the drawn dagger, and defies its point. Addifon's Cot, 
When a being is confidcred as poflible, it is Laid to have ati 
eflence or nature: fuch were ali things before the creation 
When it is confidered as actual, then it is faid to have exit! 
_eneeMo. _ Watts's Loll. 

Exi stent, adj. [from exf.] In being; in pofleflion of being 
or of exiftcnce. 6 

Whatfoever fign the fun poffcffed, whofe recefs or vie ity 
defineth the quarters of the year, thofe feafons were aftually 
exiftent. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. vi, c 2 

The eyes and minds are faffened on objects which have no 
real being, as if they were trul yexfent. Hryihn 

Exist i maTion. n.f. [exifimatio, Latin ] 

1. Opinion. 

2. Efteem. 

E'xit. n.f. [exit, Latin.] 

1 . I he term fet in the margin of plays to mark the time at 
which the player goes off the ftage. 

2. Recefs; departure; aft of quitting the ftage; aft of quitting 
the theatre of life. 

All the world’s a ftage, 

And all the men and women mcerly players : 

They have their exits and their entrances, 

And one man in his time plays many parts. Shakefptart. 
A regard for fame becomes a man more towards the exil 
than at his entrance into life. Swift. 

Many of your old comrades live a fLort life, and make a 
figure at their exit. Swift. 

3. Pafl'age out of any place. 

In fuch a pervious fubllance as the brain, they might find 
an eafy either entrance or exit, almoll every where. Glanvillt. 

4. Way by which there is a pafl'age out. 

The fire makes its way, forcing the water forth through 
its ordinary exits, wells, and the outlets of rivers. IVocdw. 
Exi'tal. 7 adj. [exitiaiis, Latin.] Deflruftive ; fatal; 
Exi'tious J mortal. 

Moft exitial fevers, although not concomitated with the 
tokens, exanthemata, anthraces, or carbuncles, are to be cen- 
fured peftilential. Harvey on the Plague. 

E'xodus. ] n. f. [fgoJ^H.J Departure ; journey from a place: 
E'xody. ( the fecond book of M fes is fo called, bccaufe ic 
deferibes the journey of the Ifraclites from Egypt. 

In all probability their years continued to be three hundred 
and ftxty-five days, ever fince the time of the Jewifh txody at 
lead. / ale's Origin of Mankind. 

Exole'te. adj. [ex ole tus, Lat.] Obfoletc; out of ufe. 

To Exo'lve. v. a. [exolvo, Latin ] J olople; to pay 
Exo'mphalos. n.f. [i£ ami oupoct'.Qr.] A navel rupture. 
To EXONERATE, v.a. [exonero, Latin.] To unload; 
difburthen ; to free from any heavy charge. 

The glands being a congeries of veflels curled, circumgy- 
rated, and complicated, give the blood time to feparate throug 
the capillary veflels into the fecretory ones, which afterwar s 
all exonerate themfelves into one common duftus. p' 

Exoneration. n.f. [from exonerate.] ‘1 he ad of dilbiiu . cu- 
ing, or difeharging. .. . 

The body is adapted unto eating, drinkuig, nutrition, 1 
other ways of repletion and exoneration. . . ' 

Exo'piable. adj. [exoptabi/is, Lat.] Dcfircable; tobc oug 
with eagernefs or defire. , , • 

E'xorable. adj. [exorabilis, Latin.] To be move } 
treaty. 

Exorbitance.? , r.rom exorbitance.] 

Exg'rbitancy. 5 J 

1. The aft of going out of the track preferibed. 

3 



Did. 

Did. 

t» 


bitancir. 


remote exotick thing, whereof wc had no knowledge but 7 
fabulous relations. H ° lde f t Elements of Speech. 

Continue Irefti hot-beds to entertain fuch exotick plants a* 
arrive not to their perfection without them. Evelyn s Kalendar. 
Exo'tick. n.f. A foreign plant. 

Claudian was fcated on the other fummit, which was bnr- 
„ . rJ ren and produced, on fome fpots, plants that are unknown to 

•pie ^re grofly impofed on, to commit iuch ex- » • P gardeners call exoticks. Addifon’s Guard. 

could not end but in the d.ffolution of the govern- 33 1 f J ^ Latin ] 

Swift on the D iff ent tons ,n Athens and Rome. 1 o tXPAjJ ^ j ay 0 J c / as a net or ftreet. 

2. To dilate ; to fpread out every way ; to diffufe. 

An animal growing, expands its fibres in the air as a fluu . 

Arbuthnot on Air. 


Garth's Difpenfary. 
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I fee fome degree of this fault cleave to thofe, who have 
eminently corrected all other exorbitances of the tongue. 

Government of the Tongue , J. 

Enormity ; grofs deviation from rule or right 

..... .ar«nrp nf mv nrefence mav be a curb to your exor 

■H Drydcn's Spanijh Fryar 

The people were grofly impofed on, to commit fuch exor- 
Infancies as could not end 
ment. Swift 

n. BounJIefs depravity. 

They riot ftill. 

Unbounded in exorbitance of ill. 

Fxo'rbitant. adj. [^.v and orbito, Latin.] 

1. Going out of the preferibed track; deviating from the courfe 
appointed or rule ellablifhcd. 

What fignifies the fiftion of the tortoife riding upon the 
wiiws of the wind, but to preferibe bounds and meafures to 
eur exorbitant paflions? L’ Pf range. 

Thefe phenomena are not peculiar to the earthquakes which 
have happened in our times, but have been obferved in all 
aees, and particularly thofe exorbitant commotions of the wa- 
ters of the globe. Woodwards Natural Hifory. 

2. Anomalous ; not comprehended in a fettled rule or method. 

The Tews, who had laws fo particularly determining in all 
affairs what to do, were notwithftanding continually inured 
with caufes exorbitant, and fuch as their laws had not provided 
f or Hooker, b. iii. fit. 

3. Enormous ; beyond due proportion ; exceflive. 

Their fubjefts would live in great plenty, were not the im- 
pofitions fo very exorbitant ; for the courts are too fplendid for 
the territories. Addijon s Remarks on Italy. 

So endlefs and exorbitant are the defires of men, that they 
will erafpat all, and can form nofeheme of perfect happinels 
with lefs. Swift on the Dijfentions in Athens an 1 Rome. 

To Exo'rbitate. v. n. [ex and orbito , Latin.] I o deviate; 
to go out of the track or road preferibed. 

The planets fometimes would have approached the fun as 
near as the orb of Mercury, and fometimes have exorbitated 
beyond the diftance of Saturn. Bentley's Sermons. 

To E'XORCISE. v. a. [i£ofxt£u.] 

1 . To adjure by fome holy name. 

2. To drive away fpirits by certain forms of adjuration. 

3. 'Fo purify from the influence of malignant fpirits by religious 
ceremonies. 

And fry’rs, that through the wealthy regions run. 

Refort to farmers rich, and blefs their halls. 

And exorcife the beds, and crofs the walls. Dryden. 

E'xokciser. n.f. [from exorcife.] One who praftifes to drive 
away evil fpirits. 

E'xorcism. n.f. [t£efxtfl-/Ao?.] The form of adjuration, or 
religious ceremony by which evil and malignant fpirits are 
driven away. 

Will his lordfhip behold and hear our exorcifms ? Sbakefp. 
Symptoms fupcrnatural, muft be only curable by fuperna- 
tural means ; namely, by devout prayers or exorcifms. Harvey. 
K'xorcist. n.f. [tgooxipk.] 

1. One who by adjurations, prayers, or religious afts, drives 
away malignant fpirits. 

Then certain of the vagabond Jews, exorcifs, took upon 
them to call over them which had evil fpirits. Alts xix. 13. 

2. An enchanter; a conjurer. Improperly. 

Soul of Rome ! 

Thou, like an exorcif, haft conjur’d up 
My mortified fpirit. Shakefpeare’s Julius Co-far. 

Is there no exo<cif 

Beguiles the truer office of mine eyes ? 

Is’t real that I fee? Shaktfpeare’ s All’s well that ends well. 

EXORDIUM, n.f. [Latin ] A formal preface; the proemial 
part of a compofition. 

Nor will I thee detain 
With poets fiftions, nor opprefs thine ear 
With circumftance, and long exordiums here. Mays Virgil. 
I have been diftafted at this way of writing, by reafon of 
long prefaces and exordiums. Addifon on ancient Medals. 

Exorna'tiox. n.f. [exornatio, Latin.] Ornament; decora- 
tion ; embellifhment. 

It feemeth that all thofe curious exor nations fhould rather 
ccafe. Hooker , b. v. f. 15. 

Hyperbolical ex ornations and elegancies many much affeft. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
F.xo'ssated. adj. [cxojfatus, Latin.] Deprived of bones. Dilt. 
Exosto'sis. n.f. [fx and or«».] Any protuberance of a bone 
that is not natural, as often happens in venereal cafes. Quincy. 
Exo'ssf.ous. adj. [ex and offa, Latin.] Wanting bones ; bone- 
lefs ; formed without bones. 

Thus wc daily obferve in the heads of fifties, as alfo in 
fnails and foft exoffeous animals, nature near the head hath 
placed a flat white ftone, or tcftaceous concretion. Brenvn. 
Exo'tick. adj. [tjjwTix«.] Foreign; not produced in our 
own country; not domcftick. 

Some learned men treat of the nature of letters as of fome 


Along the ft ream of time thy name 
Expanded flies, and gathers all its fame. Pope s Eff. on Man. 
Expa'nse. n.f. [expanfun, , Latin.] A body widely extended 
without inequalities. 

A murmuring found 

Of waters iffu’d from a cave, and fpread 
Into a liquid plain ; then flood unmov’d. 

Pure as th’ expanfe of heav’n. Milton's Paradlfe Lof, b. iv. 
Bright as th’ ethereal glows the green expanfe. Savage. 
On^the fmootli expanfe of cryftal lakes. 

The finking ftone at firft a circle makes ; 

The trembling furfacc, by the motion ftirr’d. 

Spreads in a fecond circle, then a third ; 

Wide, and' more wide, the floating rings advance. 

Fill all the watiy plain, and to the margin dance. Pope. 
Expansibility, n.f. [from ex panftble.] Capacity of exten- 
fion ; poflibility to be expanded or fpread into a wider furface. 

Together with the rotundity common to the atoms of all 
fluids, there is fome difference in bulk, by which the atoms in 
one fluid are diftinguifhed from thofe of another ; elfe all fluids 
would be alike in weight, expanfibility , and all other qualities. 

Grew' s Cofmolog. Sacr. b. i. c. 3. 
Expansible, adj. [from expanfus , Latin ] Capable to be ex- 
tended ; capable to be fpread into a wider furface. 

Bodies are not expanfible in proportion to their weight, or 
to the quantity of matter to be expanded. Grew’s Ccfmol. 
Expa'nsion. n.f. [from expand.] 

j . The ftate of being expanded into a wider furface or greater 
Jpace. 

’ Tis demonftrated that the condenfation and expanfion of 
any portion of the air is always proportional to the weight and 
preffure incumbent upon it. Bentley’s Sermons. 

2. The aft of fpreading out. 

The eafy expanfion of the wing of a bird, and the lightnefs, 
flrength, and fhapeof the feathers, arc all fitted for her better 
flight. Grew’s Cofmolog. Sac. b. i. c. 5. 

3. Extent ; fpace to which any thing is extended. 

The capacious mind of man takes its flight farther than the 
ftars, and cannot be confined by the limits of the world : it 
extends its thoughts often even beyond the utmoft expanfion of 
matter, and makes excurfions into that incomprehenfible 
inane. Locke. 

4. Pure fpace, as diftinft from extenfion in folid matter. 

Diftance or fpace, in its Ample abftraft conception, I call 
expanfion, todiftinguifti it from extenfion, which expreffesthis 
diftance only as it is in the folid parts of matter. Locke. 

It would for ever take an ufelcfs flight. 

Loft in expanfion , void and infinite. Blackmore's Creation . 
ExpaNsive. adj. [from expand.) Having the power to fpread 
into a wider furface, or greater fpace. 

The elallick or expanfsve faculty of the air, whereby it 
dilates itfelf when comprcffed, hath been made ufe of in the 
common weather-glafles. Ray on the Creation. 

Then no more 

Th’ expanfive atmofphere is cramp’d with cold. Thomfon. 
To Expa'tiatf.. v. n. [exfatior, Latin.] 

1. To range at large ; to rove without any preferibed limits. 
Religion contrafts the circle of our pleafures, but leaves it 

wide enough for her votaries to expatiate in. Addifon's Spellat. 
He looks in heav’n with more than mortal eyes. 

Bids his free foul expatiate in the fkics; 

Amidft her kindred ftars familiar roam, 

Survey the region, and confefs her home. Pope. 

Expatiate free o’er all this fcenc of man ; 

A mighty maze ! but not without a plan. Pope's Eff. on Man. 

W ith wonder feiz’d, we view the pleafing ground. 

And walk delighted, and expatiate round. Pope’s Odyffey. 

2. To enlarge upon in language. 

They had a cuftom of offering the tongues to Mercury, 

becaufe they believed him the giver of eloquence : Dacier ex- 
patiates upon this cuftom. Notes on Pope’s Odyffey, b. iii. 

3. To let loofe ; to allow to range. This fenfe is very improper. 
Make choice of a fubjeft, which, being of itfelf capable of 

all that colours and the elegance of defign can poflibly give, 
(hall afterwards afford art an ample field of matter wherein to 
expatiate itfelf. Drydcn’s Dufrefnoy. 

ToF.XPE'CT. v.a. [expelio, Latin.] J J ' 

1. To have a previous apprehenfion of either good or evil. 

2. To 




2. Enormity! 
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2. To wait for; to attend the coming. 

While, expelling there the queen, he rais’d 
His wond’ring eyes, and round the temple gaz’d. Dryden. 
To Expe'ct. v. n. To wait ; to flay. 

Elihu had expelled ’till Job had fpoken. Job. 

Expectable, adj. [from expel?. J To be expefted; to be 
hoped or feared. 

Occult and fpiritual operations are not expellable from ice ; 
for being but water congealed, it can never make good fuch 
qualities. Brown’ s Vulgar Errours. 

Expectance. } r .. 

Expectancy. Urotn exfeH.] 

The aft or ftate of expefting ; expectation. 

Every moment is expellancy 

Of more arrivance. Sbakefpeart’s Othello. 

Satyrs leave your petulance. 

Or elfe rail upon the moon, 

Year expellance is too foon ; 

For before the fecond cock 

Crow, the gates will not unlock. Ben. Johnf. Fairy Prince. 
This blefied expellance mull be now my theme. Beyle. 

But fy, my wand’ring mufe, how thou do’ft flay ! 
Expellance calls thee now another way. Milton. 

2. Something expefted. 

There is expellance here from both the Tides, 

What further you will do. Shake f. Troilus and CreJJida. 

3. Hope ; that of which the expectation is accompanied with 
pleafure. 

Oh, what a noble mind is here o’erthrown ! 

The expellancy and rofe of the fair ftate. Shakcfp. Hamlet. 
Expe'ctant. adj. [French.] Waiting in expectation. 

Her majefty has offered concefiions, in order to remove 
fcruplcs raifed in the mind of the expectant heir. Siuift . 

Expe'ctant* n. f. [from expefl] One who waits in expecta- 
tion of any thing; one held in dependancc by his hopes. 

7 hey, vain expell ants of the bridal hour. 

My (tores in riotous expence devour. Pope's Od.Jfcy , b. i. 

This treatife was agreeable to the fentiments of the whole 
nation, except of thole gentlemen who had employments, or 
were expellants. Swift to Pope. 

Expectat ion. n.f [ exfpefiatio , Latin.] 

1 . The aCt of expecting. 

The trees 

Should have borne men, and cxpeUation fainted, 

Longing for what it had not. Shah. Anth. and Cleopatra. 
The reft. 

That are within the note of expcllation, 

Already are i’ th’ court. Shakcfpeare’s Macbeth. 

2 . The ftate of expeCting either with hope or fear. 

Live in a conftant and ferious expcllation of that day, when 
we mult appear before the Judge of heaven and earth. Rogers. 

3. ProfpeCt of any thing good to come. 

My foul, wait thou only upon God ; for my expellation is 
from him. ' Pf. lxii. 5. 

4. The objeCt of happy expectation ; the Mcffiah expefted. 

Now clear I underftand. 

What oft my fteadieft thoughts have fearch’d in vain, 

Why our great expellation (hould be call’d 

The feed of woman. Milton’s Paradife Lofl, b. xii. 

5. A ftate in which fomething excellent is expefted from us. 

How fit it will be for you, born fo great a prince, and of fo 
rare not only expellation but proof, to divert your thoughts 
from the way of goodnefs. Sidney. 

You firft came home 

From travel with fuch hopes as made you look’d on, 

By all men’s eyes, a youth of expellation ; 

Pleas’d with your growing virtue, I receiv’d you. Otway . 
Expe'cter. n.f. [from expell.'] 

1. One who has hopes of fomething. 

Thefc are not great expellers under your adminiftration, 
according to the period of governors here. Swift. 

7 . One who waits for another. 

Signify this loving interview 

To the expellers of our Trojan part. Shah. Trail. andCreff. 
To EXPE'CTORATE. v. a. [ex and pellus, Latin.] To ejeft 
from the breaft. 

Excrementitious humours are expcllerated by a cough after 
a cold or an aftlima. Harvey on Confumptions. 

Morbifick matter is either attenuated fo as to be returned 
into the channels, or expellcrated by coughing. Arbuthnot. 
Expe'ctoration. n.f. [from expellorate.] 

1 . The aft of difeharging from the breaft. 

2. That Uifeharge which is made by coughing, as bringing up 

phlegm, or any thing that obftrufts the veffels of the lungs, 
and (Lengthens the breath. Shnncy. 

With water, vinegar, and honey, in pleurifies and inflam- 
mations of the lungs, he mixeth fpices, for promoting expec- 
toration. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

£xpe'ctoRative. adj. [from expellorate.] Having the quality 
of promoting expectoration. 

Syrups and other expellcralives t in coughs, muft ncccffariljr 
•ccafion a greater cough. Harvey on Confumptions, 
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Expedience. ) . rc 

Expe'diency. L rom expedient.] 

1. Fitnefs; propriety; fuitablenefs to an end 

Solemn dedications of things fet apart for Divine W 
could never have been univerfallv pradifed hJt . 3r ^ip, 
foa dictated the high expedimey IS gSttfe ^ 

2. It is ufed in Shahfpiart for expedition; *«t 

tempt. * auvwitu rc; or «. 

Let me hear 

What yefternight our council did decree. 

In forwarding this dear expedience. Shakef*,**.' it 

3. It is alfo ufed by Shakefpcare for expedition ; ‘hafte- diV^’ 

I (hall break ’ < “‘P atcl »- 

The caufe of our expedience to the queen 

And sfcX: 

1. Proper; fit; convenient; fuitable. 

All things are not expedient: in things indifferent tW • 
choice ; they are not always equally expedient. Hooka 
When men live as if there were no God, it bccoml- 
dient for them that there (hould be none; and then th™?' 
deavour to perfuade thcmfelves fo. TtHotfm,', ? en ' 

2. In Shahe/peare, quick ; expeditious. ' t '”* % 

The adverfe winds, 

Whofe leifure I have ftaid, have given him time 
To land his legions all as foon as I : 

His marches are expedient to this town. Shake/ Kintldm. 
Expedient, n.f. [from the adjeftive.J SJ 

1. 1 hat which helps forward ; as means to an end. 

God, who delights not to grieve the children of men does 
not project for our forrow, but our innocence; and would 
never have invited us to the one, but as an expedient to the 
other. r« t n 

a ri *r JL)ecay if Putj t 

2. A (hift; means to an end which are contrived in an exi- 
gence. 

Th’ expedient pleas’d, where neither loft his right ; 
Mars had the day, and Venus had the night. ° brydai. 
He flics to a new expedient to folve the matter, and fuppofa 
an earth of a make and frame like that of Des Cartes. Wwia 
ExpeDiently. adv. [from expedient.] 

1. Fitly j fuitably; conveniently. 

2. Haftily; quickly. 

Let my officers of fuch a nature 
Make an extent upon his houfe and lands : 

Do this expediently , and turn him going. Shah. As you Hit it. 
To E'XPEDITE. v. a. [ expedio , Latin.] 

1. To facilitate; to free from impediment. 

By fin and death a broad way now is pav’d, 

To expedite your glorious march. Milton’s Paradijt Ltjl. 

2. Tohaften; to quicken. 

An inquifition would ftill be a further improvement, and 
would expedite the converfion of the Papifts. Suift. 

3. To difpatch ; to iffue from a publick office. 

Though fuch charters be expedited of courfe, and as of right, 
yet they are varied by diferetion. Bacon's New Atlantis. 

E'xpedite. adj. [expeditus, Latin.] 

1. Quick; hafty; foon performed. 

Wholefome advice, and expedite execution in freeing the 
ftate of thofe monfters. Sandys. 

2. Eafy; difencumbered ; clear from impediments. 

Nature can teach the church but in part; neither fo 
fully as is requifite for man’s falvation, nor fo eafily as to 
make the way plain and expedite enough, that many may come 
to the knowledge of it, and fo be faved, and therefore the 
Scripture has been given. Hooker , b. iii. / F 

3. Nimble; aftive; agile. 

The more any man’s foul is cleanfed from fenfual luffs, 
the more nimble and expedite it will be in its operations. Tillot. 

4. It feems to be ufed by Bacon for light armed in the Roman 
fignification. 

He fent the lord chamberlain with expedite forces to fpe« 
Exeter, to the refeue of the town. Bacon’s Henry V 1 L 

E'xpeditely. adv. [from expedite.] With quicknefs, resci- 
nds, hafte. , 

Nature hath left his cars naked, that he may turn them 
more expedite/y for the reception of founds from every quarter. 
r 7 r Grew: M/itum. 

Expedition, n.f. [from expedite.] 

1. Hafte; fpced; aftivity. . . 

Prayers, whercunto devout minds have added a P l( j’ cl ‘q 
kind of brevity, thereby the better to exprefs that quic 
fpeedy expedition wherewith ardent affeftions, the very vv 1 S- 
of prayer, arc delighted to prefent our fuits in heaven. 

Ev’n with the fpeedieft expedition . 

I will difpatch him to the emperor’s court. f It 

2. A march or voyage with martial intentions. 

Young Oftavius, and Mark Antony, 

Come down upon us with a might}' power, C.rfar. 

Bending their expedition tow’rd Philippi. She ■ J ■ j # 
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To EXPE'L. v. a. [expelh, Latin.] 

1. To drive out; to force away. 

The Lord your God (hall expel them from before you, and 
drive them from out of your fight. JoJ. xxiii. 5. 

I may know the let why gentle peace 
Should not expet thefe inconveniencies. Shakef Henry V. 
Suppofe a mighty rock to fall there, it would expel the wa- 
ters out of their places with fuch violence as to fling them 
among the clouds. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

2. To ejeft; to throw out. 

Whatfoever cannot be digefted by the ftomach, is either 
put up by vomit, or put down to the guts, and other parts of 
the body are moved to expel by confcnt. Bacon s Nat. Hijlory. 

3. To bani(h ; to drive from the place of refidence. 

Arms and the man I fing, who forc’d by fate. 

And haughty Juno’s unrelenting hate, 

Expel’ d and exil’d left the Trojan (hore. Dryden’ s Virg. /En: 

Expe'ller. n.f. [from expel.] One that expels or drives 
away. 

ToExpe'nd. v. a. [expends, Latin.] To lay out; to fpend. 

If my death might make this ifland happy, 

I would expend it With all willingnels. Shahefp. Henry VI. 
The king of England wafted the French king’s country, 
and thereby caufcd him to expend fuch fums of money as ex- 
ceeded the debt. Hayward. 

The publick burthens, though they may be a good reafon 
for our not expending fo much in charity, yet will not juftify 
us in giving nothing. Attcrbury’s Sermons. 

EXPENSE, n.f [expenfum, Latin.] Coft; charges; money 
expended. 

Hence comes that wild and vaft expenfe , 

That hath enforc’d Rome’s virtue thence. 

Which Ample poverty firft made. Ben. Johnfon's Catiline. 

A fcaft prepar’d with riotous expenje , 

Much coft, more care, and moft magnificence. Dryden. 
I can fee no reafon by which we were obliged to nftke thofe 
prodigious expenfes. Swift. 

Expe'nseful. adj. [expenfe and full.] Coftly; chargeable; 
expenfive. 

No part of ft i u flu re is either more expenceful than win- 
dows or more ruinous, as being expofed to all violence of 
weather. Wotton’s ArcbiteHure. 

ExpeNseless. adj. [from expenfe.] Without coft. 

A phyfician may fave any army by this frugal and expenfclefs 
means only. Milton on Education. 

What health promotes, and gives unenvy’d peace. 

Is all expenfetefs, and procur’d with cafe. Blackm. Creation. 

Exp p/ns 1 ve. adj. [from expenfe.] 

1. Given to expenfe; extravagant; luxurious. 

Frugal and induftrious men are friendly to the eftablifhcd 
government, as the idle and expenfive are dangerous. Temple. 

2. Coftly ; requiring expenfe : as, expenfive drefs ; an expenfive 
journey. 

3. Liberal ; generous ; diftributive. 

This requires an active, expenfive , indefatigable goodnefs, 
fuch as our apoftie calls a work and labour of love. Spratt. 

Expensively, adv. [from expenfive.] With great expenfe; 
at great charge. 

1 never knew him live fo great and expenfively as he hath 
done fince his return from exile. Swift. 

Exp f/nsive ness. n. f. [from expenfive.] 

1. Addiflion to expenfe; extravagance. 

2. Coftlincfs. 

Their highways, for their extent, folidity, or expenftvencfs, 
are fome of the greateft monuments of the grandeur of the 
Roman empire. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

EXPE'RIENCE. n.f [experientia, Latin.] 

1 . Practice ; frequent trial. 

Hereof experience hath informed reafon, and time hath 
made thofe things apparent which were hidden. Raleigh. 

2. Knowledge gained by trial and praftice. 

Boys immature in knowledge, 

Pawn their experience to their prefent pleafure. 

And fo rebel to judgment. Shakef Ant. and Cleopatra. 

But if you’ll profper, mark what I advife. 

Whom age and long experience render wife. Pope. 

To Expedience, v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To try ; to praflife. 

2. 7 o know by praftice. 

Experienced, participial adj. [from experience.] 

1. Made fkilful by experience. 

We muft perfect, as much as we can, our ideas of the dif- 
tinfl fpecies; or learn them from fuch as are ufed to that fort 
of things, and are experienced in them. Lzcke. 

2. Wife by long practice. 

To him experienc’d Neftor thus rejoin’d, 

O friend ! what forrows do’ft thou bring to mind! Pope. 

Expe'riencer. n.f. One who makes trials; a praftifer of 
experiments. 

A curious expcriencer did affirm, that the likenefs of any 
object, if (trongly enlightned, will appear to another, in the 
eye of him that looks ftrongly and fteadily upon it, ’till he be 


dazzled by it; even after he (hall have turned his eyes from 
j t H igh on Bodies. 

EXPERIMENT, n.f. [experimental, Latin ] Trial of any 
thing ; fomething done in order to difeover an uncertain or 
unknown effeft. 

That which (liewcth them to be wife, is the gathering of 
principles out of their own particular experiments ; and the 
framing of our particular experiments , according to the rule of 
their principles, (hall make us fuch as they are. Hooker, b. v. 

It is good alfo not to try experiments in ftates, except the 
neccflity be urgent, or the utility evident. Bacon-. 

Adam ! by fad experiment I know, 

How little weight with thee my words can find. 

Found fo erroneous. Milton’s Paradife Lojl, b. x*. 

’Till his fall it was ignorant of nothing but of fin ; or, at 
leaft, it refted in the notion without the fmart of the expe- 
riment. South’s Sermons. 

When we are fearching out the nature or properties of any 
being by various methods of trial, this fort of obfervation is 
called experiment. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

To Ex^e'riment. v.a. [from the noun.] Totry; tofearcli 
out by trial. 

Francifco Rcdi experimented that no putrified flelh will of 
itfelf, if all infefts be carefully kept from it, produce any. Ray. 

Experimental, adj. [from experiment.] 

1 . Pertaining to experiment. 

z. Built upon experiment; formed by obfervation. 

Call me a fool ; 

T ruft not my reading, nor my obfervations. 

Which with experimental fcal do warrant 
The tenor of my book. Shah. Much Ado about Nothing. 
The experimental teftimony of Gillius is moft confiderable 
of any, who beheld the courfe thereof. Brown’s Vulgar Err. 

3. Known by experiment or trial. 

We have no other evidence of univerfal impenetrability, 
befides a large experience, without an experimental excep- 
tion. Newton’s Opt. 

Thefe are fo far from being fubfervient to atheifts in their 
audacious attempts, that they rather afford an experimental 
confirmation of the univerfal deluge. Bentley’s Sermons. 

Experimentally, adv. [from experimental.] By expe- 
rience ; by trial ; by experiment ; by obfervation. 

The mifearriage being fometimes univerfal, has made us 
impart what we have experimentally learned by our own obfer- 
Yations. Evelyn s Kalendar. 

While the man is under the fcourge of afl’iflion, he is 
willing to abjure thofe fins which he now experimentally inds 
attended with fuch bitter conlequences. Rogers's Sen, o/is. 

ExpeRimenter. n.f. [from experiment.] One who makes 
experiment. 

Galilcus and Marfenius, two exaft experimenters , do think 
they find this verity by their experiences ; but furely this is 
impolfible to be done. Bigby on Bodies. 

EXPE'RT. adj. [expertw, Latin.] 

1. Skilful; addrefsful; intelligent in bufinefs. 

Now we will take fome order in the town. 

Placing therein fome expert officers. Shakef. Henry VI. 

Again fair Alma fits confeft. 

On Florimel’s expo ter breaft; 

When (he the rifing figh conftrains. 

And by concealing fpcaks her pains. Prior. 

2. Ready ; dexterous. 

The meaneft fculptor in th’ vEmilian fquare. 

Can imitate in brafs the nails and hair; 

Expert in trifles, and a cunning fool. 

Able t’ exprefs the parts, but not difpofe the whole. Dryden. 
They have not the good luck to be perfeftly knowing in the 
forms of fyllogifm, or expert in mode and figure. Locke. 

3. Skilful by practice or experience. Thisfenfe is rare. 

Expert men can execute, and judge of particulars, one by 
one; but the general counfels, and the plots and marfhalling 
of affairs, come beft from thofe that are learned. Bacon. 

4. It is ufed by Pope with of before the objeft of (kill, generally 
with in. 

Thy offspring bloom. 

Expert of arms, and prudent in debate, 

7 he gifts of heav’n to guard thy hoary ftate. Pope's Odyffcy : 

ExpeRtly. adv. [from expert.] In a fkilful, ready and dex- 
terous manner. 

ExpeRtness. n.f [from expert.] Skill; readiaefs; dex- 
terity. 

What his reputation, what his valour, honefty, and ex. 
pertnefs in war. Shah. All’s well that ends well. 

I his army, for the expertnefs and valour of the foldiers, 
was thought fufficicnt to have met the greateft army of the 
.Turks. Knolles's HiJ lory of .the Turks. 

L xpiable. adj. [from expiate.] Capable to be expiated, or 
attoned. 

To E'XPIA TE. v.a. [expio, Latin.] 

1. To annul the guilt of a crime by fubfequent afts of piety* 
to attone for. 1 

Strong and able petty felons, in true penitence, implore 

p«rmiffion 


* 
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permiflion to expiate their crimes by their affiduous labours in 
l'o innocent and fo hopeful a work Bacon's Phyf. Remarks. 

The odium which fome men’s rigour or remiflnefs had con- 
tracted upon my government, I refolved to expiate by regu- 
lations. King Charles. 

bor the cure of this difeafe an humble, ferious, hearty re- 
pentance is the only phyfick; not to expiate the guilt of it, 
but to qualify us to partake <f the benefit of Chrift’s attonc- 
ment - Ray on the Creation. 

2. To avert the threats of prodigies. 

EximaTion. n.f. [from expiate.] 

>. T*he ad of expiating or attoning for any crime. 

2. 7 'he means by which we attone for crimes ; attoncment. 

Law can difeover fin, but not remove. 

Save by thofe fhadowy expiations weak. 

The blood of bulls and goats. Milton's Paraclije Loji , l. xii. 
The former part of this poem is but a due expiation for my 
not ferving my king and country in it. Dryden. 

Let a man’s innocence be what it will, let his virtues rife to 
the higheft pitch of perfection, there will be flill in him fo 
many fecret fins, fo many human frailties, fo manyoffences of 
ignorance, paffion and prejudice, fo many unguarded words 
and thoughts, that without the advantage of fuch an expiation 
and attoncment, as Chriftianity has revealed to us, it is impof- 
fible lie fliould be faved. Addijon’s Spectator, N". 50. 

3. Practices by which the threats of ominous prodigies were 
averted. 

Upon the birth of fuch monfters the Grecians and Romans 
did ufe divers forts of expiations , and to go about their prin- 
cipal cities with many folemn ceremonies and facrifices. Hayw. 

E'x pi a tor y. adj. [from expiate.'] Having the power of ex- 
piation or attonement. 

His voluntary death for others prevailed with God, and had 
the force of an expiatory facrifice. Hooker , b. v. f 56. 

F. sPila'tion. n f. [expilati , Latin ] Robbery; the aCt of 
committing wafte upon land to the lofs of the heir. 

E Pira'tiON. n.f [ from expire.] 

». That aCt of refpiration which thrufls the air out of the lungs, 
and contracts the cavity of the bread. Quincy. 

In all expiration the motion is outwards, and therefore rather 
driveth away the voice than draweth it. Bacon's Nat. Hiflory. 

Of an inflammation of the diaphragm, the fymptoms are a 
violent fever, and a mod exquifite pain increafes upon infpi- 
ration ; by which it is diftinguifhed from a pleurify, in which 
the greatcll pain is in expiration. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

2. The laft emiflion of breath; death. 

We have heard him breathe the groan of expiration. Rambler. 

3. Evaporation ; ad of fuming out. 

4. Vapour; matter expired. 

Words of this fort refemble the wind in fury and impetu- 
oufnefs, in tranfientnefs and fudden expiration. Decay of Piety. 

Clofe air is warmer than open air, as the caufe of cold is 
an expiration from the earth, which in open places is flronger. 

Bacon’s Natural Hijlo-y , N°. 866. 

5. The ceflation of any thing to which life is figuratively 
aferibed. 

To fatisfy ourfelves of its expiration we darkened the room, 
and in vain endeavoured to difeover any fpark of fire. Boyle. 

6. The conclufion of any limited time. 

If ’till the expiration of your month. 

You will return and fojourn with my filler, 

Difmiffing half your train, come there to me. Shak. K. Lear. 
This he did in a fortnight after the expiration of the treaty 
of Uxbridge. Clarendon , b. viii. 

To EXPI'RE. v. a. [expire, Latin.] 

1. To breathe out. 

To fave his body from the fcorching fire. 

Which lie from hellilh entrails did expire. Baity Queen. 
Anatomy exhibits the lungs in a continual motion of in- 
fpiring and expiring air. Harvey on Confumptijns. 

This chaff’d the boar; his nollrils flames expire , 

And his red eyeballs roll with living fire. Dryden s Ovid. 

2- To exhale ; to lend out in exhalations. 

The fluid which is thus fecretcd, and expired forth along 
with the air, goes off in infenfible parcels. Woodward. 

3. To clofe ; to conclude ; to bring to an end. 

When as time flying with wings fwift, 

Expired had the term that thefe two javels 

Should render up a reck ning of their travels. Hull. Tale. 

To Expi'r e. v. n. 

1. To make an emiflion of the breath. 

If the infpiring and expiring organ of any animal be llopt, it 
fuddcnly dies. Walton's Angler. 

2. To die ; to breathe the laft. 

For when the fair in all their pride expire , 

To their firlt elements the fouls retire. Pope. 

3. To perifh; to fall ; to be deftroyed. 

All thy praife is vain, 

Save what this verfe, which never Ihall expire. 

Shall to thee purchafe. Spenfer. 

The dead man’s knell, 

Is there fcarce alk’d, for whom; and good mens lives 


Expire before the flowers in their caps. 

Dying or ere they ficken. Shak,fb,ar e 's . 1 

4. To fly out with a blaft. 

The diftancc judg’d for Ihot of every fi2c. 

The linftocks touch, the pond’rous ball expires- 
The vig rous feaman e\cry porthole plies, 

And adds his heart to every gun lie fires. ’ ry 

5. To conclude; to terminate; to conic to an end. 

A month before 
This bond expires, I do expeCl return 
Of thrice three times the value of this bond. SrabM* 
To EXPLAIN, Latin ] To 

lullrate ; to clear by notes or commentaries. 

Such is the original defign, however we may explain it 

aW Y y ' ■„ u • , JymParcrgK 

You will have variety of commentators to explain the dif- 
ficult paflages to you. q 

Some explain’d the meaning quite away. p 2 ‘ 

Explainable, adj. [from explain.] Capable of being ex- 
plaint d or interpreted. 6 

It is fymbolicaily ixplainablc, and implieth purification and 
cleannefs. Broum's V ulgar Errours , b. v 

Explainer, n.f [from explain.] Expofitor; 

commentator. 

Explanation n.f [from explain.] 

1. The ad of explaining or interpreting. 

2. The fenfe given by an explainer or interpreter. 

Before this explanation be condemned, and the bill found 
upon it, fome lawyers Ihould fully inform the jury. 
Explanatory, adj. [from explain .1 Containin 


0 21, 
interpreter; 


tion. 


. . Swift. 
Containing cxplana- 


Had the printer given me notice, I would have printed the 
names, and writ explanatory notes. Swift, 

E'xpletive. n.f. [explctivum, Latin] Something ufed only to 
take up room ; fomething of which the ufe is only to prevent 
a vacancy. 

Thefe are not only ufeful expletives to matter, but great or- 
naments of ftyle. Swift, 

Oft the ear the open vowels tire, 

While expletives their feeble aid do join. Pope's EJf. on Critic. 

Another nicety is in relation to expletives , whether words 
or fyllables, which are made ufe of purely to fupply a va- 
cancy : do, before verbs plural, is abfolutcly fuch ; and future 
refiners may explode did and does. Pope. 

ENtlicable. adj. [from explicate.] Explainable; poflible to 
be explained. 

Many difficulties, fcarce explicable with any certainty, occur 
in the fabrick of human nature. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Great variety theie is in compound bodies, and little many 
of them Icem to be explicable. Boplt. 

To E'XPLICATE. v. a. [explico, Latin.] 

1. To unfold ; to expand. 

They explicate the leaves, and ripen food 

For the filk labourers of the mulberry wood. Blackmon. 

2. To explain; to clear; to interpret. 

They do not underltand that part of Chriftian philofophy 
which explica'es the fecret nature of this divine facnuneiit. 

Taylor’s Worthy Communicant. 

Although the truths may be elicited and explicated. by the 
contemplation of animals, yet they arc more clearly evidenced 
in the contemplation of man. Hale's Origin oj Mankind. 

The laft verfe of his laft fatyr is not yet fulficiently ex- 
plicated. Dryden s Juvenal, Dcdcat. 

Explication, n.f. [from explicate.] 

x. The ad of opening; unfolding or expanding. 

2. The ad of explaining; interpretation; explanation. 

The church preacheth, firft publiftiing, bv way ot tt 1- 
mony, the truth which from them fhe hath received, written 
in the facrcd volumes of Scripture; fccondly, by way 
cation, difeovering the myftcrics which lie hid therein. Hoo er . 

Many things arc needful for explication , and main tor app 1 
cation unto particular occafions. er, • • 

Allowances are made in the explication of our avl ° 
parables, which hold only as to the main fcope. ttcr /' 

3. The fenfe given by an explainer ; interpretation. . 

’Tis the fubftance of this theory I mainly depend up • 
many fingle explications and particularities may e £ - 
upon farther thoughts. Burnet's Theory of the Eert , J 

Explicative, adj. [from explicate . ] Having a ten 

If the term which is added to the fubjed of a complex P ^ 
pofition be cither eflential or any way neceflary to 1 » 
is called explicative ; for it only explains the injc 

mortal man is afon of Adam \„,„mreter; 

Explica'tor. n.f. [from explicate.] Expounder, 

EXPLICIT, adj. [explicit us, Latin.] Unfolded; plain; clcar ’ 

not obfeure; not merely implied. 1 of cen- 

We muft lay afide that lazy and fallacious tneth 0 
Turing by the lump, and bring things clofe t0 ,.‘ !, p ri fact- 
and evidence. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth, ^ 


io eviucnce. J ' 7 - n i v 

Thefe fpeculations, when moft refined, ierve • 


ictf 

hotf 
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how impoffihlc it is for us to have a clear and explicit notion 
of that which is infinite. South’s Sermons. 

F.npl/citly. adv. [from explicit] Plainly; dircdly ; not 
merely by inference or implication 

I his querulous humour carries an implicit repugnance to 
God’s dilpofals ; but where it is indulged, it ufualiy is its own 
expofitor, and , x: licit ly avows it. Government cf the Tongue. 

To EXPLO'DK. v. a. [exlodo, Latin. J 

1 To drive out difgraccfully with fome noife of contempt ; to 
treat with open contempt ; to treat not only with negled, but 
open difdain or fcorn. 

Him old and young 

Exploded, and had feiz’d with violent hands; 

Had not a cioud defeending fnatch’d him thence 
U nfeen amid’ the throng. Milton’s Paradifc LoJl, b. xi. 

Thus was tli’ applaufe they meant. 

Turn’d to exploding hifs, triumph to fhamc, 

Caft on themlclves from their own mouths. Milt. Par. Ltfl. 

Old age explodes all but morality. Rofcommon. 

There is pretended, that a magnctical globe or terrclla, 
being placed upon its poles, would have a conftant rotation ; 
but this is commonly exploded, as being againft all expe- 
rience. Wilkins's Daedalus. 

Shall that man pafs for a proficient in Chrift’s fchool, who 
would have been exploded in the fchool of Zeno or EpiCletus. 

South's Sermons. 
Provided that no word, which a fociety Ihall give a fanClion 
to, be afterwards antiquated and exploded, they may re- 
ceive whatever new ones they fhall find occafion for. 

Swift's Letter to the Lord High Trcafurer. 

2. To drive out with noife and violence. 

But late the kindled powder did explode 
The mafly ball, and the brafs tube unload. Blackrnore. 
Exploder, n.f. [from c-plode.] An biller; one who drives 
out any perfon or thing with open contempt. 

EXPLO'IT. n. f. [expletum, Latin, res exp/eta.] A defign 
accompliflied ; an atchicvement ; a fuccefsful attempt. 

Know’ll thou not any whom corrupting gold 
Would tempt into a clofe exploit of death ? Shak. Rich. III. 

Flight cannot ftain the honour you have won; 

But mine it will, that no exploit have done. Shak. Hen. VI. 
How fhall I relate 

To human fenfe th’ invifible exploits 

Of warring fpirits ? Milton's Paradifc LoJL, b. v. 

He breaks fierce Hannibal’s infulting heats ; 

Of which exploit thus our friend Ennius treats. Denham. 
Will you thus difhonour 

Your pall exploits , and fully all your wars? Addifon’s Cato. 
To Explo'it. v. a. [from the noun.] To perform; to at- 
chieve. 

He exploited great matters in his own perfon in Gallia, and 
by his fon in Spain. Camden’s Remains . 

To EXPLC/RATE. v. a. [ cxpLro , Latin.] To fcarch out; 
to try by fearching. 

Snails exclude their horns, and therewith cxplorate their 
way. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iii. c. 20. 

ExploraTiov. n.f. [from explorate.] Search; examination. 
For exaCl exploration they fliould be fufpended where the air 
is quiet, that, clear of impediments, they may the more freely 
convert upon their natural vcrticity. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Ufe may be made of the like way of exploration in that en- 
quiry which puzzles fo many modern naturalifts. Boyle. 

Explora'tor. n.f. [from explorate] One who fearches; a 
fearcher ; an examiner. 

Explo'ratory. adj. [ from explorate. ] Searching; exa- 
mining. 

To EXPLORE, v. a. [ explore , Latin.] To try ; to fearch 
into ; to examine by trial. 

Abdiel that fight endur’d not, where he flood 
Among the mightiefl, bent on higheft deeds, 

And thus his own undaunted heart explores. MUt. Par. LoJl. 
Divers opinions I have been inclined to queftion, not 
only as a naturalift, but as a chymifl, whether they be agree- 
able to true grounds of philofophy, or the exploring experi- 
ments of the fire. Boyle. 

But Capvs, and the reft of founder mind. 

The fatal prefent to the flames defign’d. 

Or to the wat’ry deep ; at lead to bore 

Tlie hollow Tides, and hidden frauds explore. Dryden’ s /En. 

The mighty Stagyrite firft left the fliore. 

Spread all his fails, and durft the deeps explore ; 

He fleer’d fecurely, and .difeover’d far. 

Led by the light of the Mceonian ftar. Pope's EJf. on Crit. 
Explo’rement. n.f. [from explore.] Search ; trial. 

The fruflrated fearch of Porta, upon the explorement of 
many, could fcarce find one. Brown’s Vulgar Errours , b. iii. 
Explosion, n.f. [from explode.] The aCl of driving out 
any thing with noife and violence. 

Thofe parts which abound with ftrata of ftone, or marble, 
making the flrongefl oppofition, are the moft furioufly fhat- 
tered ; an event obfervable not only in this, but all other 
explofms whatever. Woodward's Natural Hijlory. 


EXP 

In gunpowder the charcoal and fulphur eafily take fire, and 
fet fire to the nitre; and the fpirit of the nitre being thereby 
rarified into vapour, rufhts out with explofion , after the man- 
ner that the vapour of water rufhesout of an aeolipile : the ful- 
phur alfo, being volatile, is converted into vapour, and aug- 
ments the explojion A nut on s Opt. 

With explofion vaft, 

The thunder raifes his tremendous voice. Thomfon'. 

Explo'sive. adj. [from explode ] Driving out with noife and 
violence. 

Thefe minerals conftitute in the earth a kind of natural 
gunpowder, which takes fire ; and by the afliflance of its ex- 
plcftve power, renders the Ihock greater. Woodward’s N. Hijl. 

EXPCFNENT. n.f. [from expor.o, Latin.] 

Exponent of the ratio, or proportion between any two num- 
bers or quantities, is the exponent arifing when the antecedent 
is divided by the confcquent : thus fix is the exponent of the 
ratio which thirty hath to fire. Alfo a rank of numbers in 
arithmetical progreflion, beginning from O, and placed over 
a rank of numbers iii geometrical progreflion, are called in- 
dices or exponents : and in this is founded the reafon and de- 
monflration of logarithms ; for addition and fubtraClion of 
thefe exponents anfwers to multiplication and divifion in the 
geometrical numbers. Harris. 

Exponential, adj. [from exponent.] 

Exponential curves are fuch as partake both of the nature 
of algebraick and tranfcendcntal ones. They partake of the 
former, becaufe they confift of a finite number of terms, 
though thofe terms themfelvcs are indeterminate ; and they 
are in fome meafure tranfcendental, becaufe they cannot be 
algebraically conftruCled. Harris. 

To EXPC^RT. v. a. [exporto, Latin ] To carry out of a 
country, generally in the way of traffick. 

Glorious followers taint bufinefs for want of fecrccy, and 
export honour from a man, and make him a return in envy. 

Bacon's EJfays, Civil and Moral. 

Edward III. by his encouragement of trade, turned the 
fcal« fo much in favour of Englifh merchandize, that, by a 
balance of trade taken in his time, the exported commodities 
amounted to two hundred ninety-four thoufand pounds, and 
the imported but to thirty-eight thoufand. Addifon' s Freeholder. 

Great (hips brought from the Indies precious wood, and ex- 
ported pearls and robes. Arbutbn t on Coins. 


t'xpoRT. n.f. [from the verb.] Commodity carried out in 
traffick. 

Exportation, n.f. [from export.] The ad or pradice of 
carrying out commodities into other countries. 

The caufe of a kingdom’s thriving is fruitfulnefs of foil to 
produce neceflaries, not only fufficient for the inhabitants, but 
for exportation into other countries. Swift. 

Expo'rter. n.f. [from export.] He that carries out commo- 
dities, in oppofition to the importer , who brings them in. 

Money which is weight, according to its denomination by 
the ftandard of the mint, will be that which will be melted 
down, or carried away in coin by the exporter, whether the 
pieces of each fpecics be by the law bigger or lefs. Lo ke. 
To EXPO'SE. v. a. [exfono, expofitum, Lat. expofer, French.] 

1 . To lay open ; to make liable to. 

T akc phyfick, pomp ; 

Expofe thyfelf to feci what wretches feel. 

That thou may’ll fhake the fuperflux to them. 

And fhew heav'n jufl. Shakejpeare’s King Lear. 

Who here 

Will envy whom the higheft place expofe* 

Foremoft to Hand againft the Thunderer’s aim ? Milt. P. L. 

To pafs the riper period of his age, 

Ading his part upon a crowded ftage, 

To ladling toils expos’d, and cndlefs cares, 

To open dangers, and to fecret fnarcs. 

2. To put in the power of any thing. 

But flill he held his purpofc to depart ; 

For as he lov’d her equal to his life, 

He would not to the feas expofe his wife. 

3. To lay open ; to make bare ; to put in a ftate of being aded 
upon. 

Then joyous birds frequent the lonely grove. 

And beans, by nature ftrong, renew their love ; 

Then fields the blades of bury’d corn difclofe. 

And while the balmy weflern fpirit blows. 

Earth to the breath her bofom dares expofe. Dryden s Virgil. 

4. To lay open to cenfurc or ridicule; to fliow in fuch a flate 
as brings contempt. 

Like Horace, you only expofe the follies of men, without 
arraigning their vices. Dryden' s Juv. Dedication. 

1 ully has juflly extofed a precept, that a man Ihould live 
with his friend in fuch a manner, that if he became his ene- 
my, it fliould not be in his power to hurt him. Addifon’s Sped. 
A fool miiht once himfelf alone expofe-. 

Now one in verfe makes many more in profe. Pope. 

Your fame and your property fuffer alike, you are at once 
expofed and plundered. p 0 , e 

5. To lay open to examination. 
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Thole who feck truth only, freely expof their principles to 
the teft, anti are pleafed to have them examined. Locke. 

6. To put in danger. 

The expoftng himfelf notorioufly did fometimes change the 
fortune of the day, when his troops begun to give ground. 

‘ Clarendon , b. viii. 

7. To caft out to chance. 

A father, unnaturally carelefs of his child, gives him to 
another man ; and he again expofes him : a third man finding 
him, breeds up and provides for him as his own. Locke. 

Helplefs and naked on a woman’s knees, 

To be expos’d or rear’d as fhe may pleafe, 

Feel her negleCl, and pine from her difeafe. Prior. 

8. Tocenfure; to treat with difpraife. A colloquial abufe of 
the word. 

A little wit is equally capable of expoftng a beauty, and of 
aggravating a fault. Addifon’s Spectator, N°. 29. 

Exposition, n. f. [from expofe.] 

1. Thefituation in which anything is placed with refpe&to the 
fun or air. 

Water he chufes clear, light, without tafte or fmell ; drawn 
not from fnow, but from fprings with an eafterly exp fit ion. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
The diverfity of expoftion of the feveral kitchens in this 
city, whereby fome receive the rays of the fun fooner, and 
others later, will occafion great irregularity as to the time of 
dining. Arbuthnot. 

2. Explanation; interpretation; [from expound, expono, Latin.] 

My lord of York, it better fhew’d with you, 

When that your flock, afiembled by the bell, 

Encircled you, to hear with reverence 

Your expoftion on the holy text. Shakefpeare’s Henry TV. 

You arc a worthy judge ; 

You know the law : your expoftion 

Hath been moil found. Shakefpeare’s Merch. of Venice. 

1 have fometimes very boldly made fuch expof lions of my 
authors, as no commentator will forgive me. Dryden. 

Expositor, n.f. [expof tor, Latin.] Explainer ; expounder ; 
interpreter. 

A mirth-moving jeft. 

Which his fair tongue, conceit’s expof tor. 

Delivers in fuch apt and gracious words, 

That aged ears play truant at his tales. Shakefpcftre. 

In the piClure of Abraham’s facrificing his fon, lfaac is 
deferibed as a little boy, which is not confcntaneous unto the 
authority of exp f tors. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. v. c. 8. 

The Tinner’s confcience is the beft expeftor of the mind of 
God, under any judgment or affliction. South’s Sermons. 

Commentators and fcholiafts, thofe copious expoftors of 
places, pour out a vain overflow of learning on paflages plain 
and eafy. Locke. 

To EXPOSTULATE, v. n. [expof ulo, Latin.] To can- 
vafs with anothci ; to altercate ; to debate without open rup- 
ture. 

More bitterly could 1 expoflulate. 

Save that for reverence of fome alive 
I give a fparing limit to my tongue. Shakef Richard III. 
The emperor’s ambaflador did expof ulate with the king, 
that he had broken his league with the emperor. Hayward. 

It is madnefs for friendlefs and unarmed innocence to ex- 
pofulate with invincible power. L’Ef range. 

Durft I expo/lu/ate with providence, I then might afk. Cotton. 
'Fhe bifhop will expof ulate, and the tenant will have regard 
to the real'onablenefs of the demand, rather than engage in a 
fuit. Swift. 

Expostulation, n.f. [from expof ulate.] 

1 . Debate ; altercation ; difeuflion of an affair in private with- 
out rupture. 

Expof ulations end well between lovers, but ill between 
friends. Spell. 

2 . Charge; accufation. 

T his makes her bleeding patients to accufe 
High hcav’n, and thefe exp if ulations ufe ; 

Could nature then no private woman grace, 

Whom we might dare to love, with fuch a face ? Waller. 

Expof ulation is a private accufation of one friend touching 
another, fuppofed not to have dealt fingly or confiderately in 
the courfe of good fricndfhip. Ayliffe s P arergon. 

Expostula'tor. n.f. [from expof ulate.] One that debates 
with another without open rupture. 

ExroVruLATORY. ad], [from expof ulate.] Containing ex- 
poflulation. 

This fable is a kind of an expof ulatory debate between 
bounty and ingratitude. L’Ef range. 

Exposure, n.f. [from expofe.) 

1. The a£l of expofing or fetring out to obfervation. 

2. The ftate of being open to obfervation. 

When we have our naked frailties hid. 

That fuffier in expofure , let us meet. Shakef Macbeth. 

3. The ftate of being expofed, or being liable to any thing. 

Determine on fome courfe, 

More than a wild expofure to each chance 
That darts i’ th’ way before thee. Shakef. Cortolanus, 

1. The flate of being in danger. 


Ajax fets Therfites 

To match us in comparifons with dirt ; 

To weaken and diferedit our expofure , 

How hard foever rounded in with danger. Shakef; (arc 

5. Expofition ; the fituation in which the fun or air is received ' 
The cold now advancing, fet fuch plants as will not endure 
the houfe, in pots two or three inches lower than the furface 
of fome bed, under a fouthern expofure. Evtbm 

To EXPOUND. V. a. [, expono , Lat.] 

1 . To explain ; to clear ; to interpret ; to fhew the meaning of 

We cannot better interpret the meaning of thofe words 
than pope Leo himfelf expounded them, whole fpeech concern- 
ing our Lord’s afeenfion may ferve inftcad of a marginal 
glofs. Holer, b. v. J, 4-, 

This by Calphurnia’s dream is fignified. 

— And this way you have well expounded it Shak. Ju, Qaf. 
He expounded unto them in all the Scriptures the things com 
cerning himfelf. Lu. xxiv. 27. 

Thofe right holy fathers, as in matters of faith they did 
not make truth, but rcligioufly expounded it ; fo in matters of 
ecclefiaftical government, they did not create provinces for 
themfelves, but ordered the countries which they then had. 

Raleigh's Ejfys. 

2. To examine; to lay open: a Latinifm. 

He expounded both his pockets, 

And found a watch with rings and lockets. Hudilras. 
Expo'under. n.f [from expound.] Explainer; interpreter. 
This they did partly as faithful witnefles, making a mere re- 
lation of what God himfelf had revealed unto them ; and partly 
as careful expounders , teachers, and perfuaders thereof. Hooker. 
The beft he was, 

And faithfulleft expounder of the laws. Dryden' s Juv. Sat. 4. 
To EXPRE'SS. v. a [exprime, expreffus, Latin.] 

1. To copy; to refemble; to reprefent. 

So kids and whelps their fires and dams exprefs. 

And fo the great I meafur’d by the lefs. Dryden’ s Firgit, 
Adorn a dream, expreffing human form, 

The fhape of him who fuffer’d in the ftorm ; 

And fend it fleeting to the Thracian court, 

The wreck of wretched Ccyx to report. Dryden. 

2. To reprefent by any of the imitative arts: as poetry, fculp- 
ture, painting. 

Each fkilful artift (hall exprefs thy form 
In animated gold. Smith’s Phaedra and Hippol.-tus, 

3. To reprefent in words ; to exhibit by language ; to utter ; to 
declare. 

Lefs than half we find expref. 

Envy bid conceal the reft. Milton. 

Though they have learned thofe founds, yet there are no 
determined ideas laid up in their minds, which are to be cx- 
prejfed to others by them. Locke. 

In moral ideas we have no fcnfible marks that refemble 
them, whereby we can fet them down : we have nothing but 
words to exprefs them by. Locke. 

True wit is nature to advantage dreft, 

What oft was thought, but ne’er fowell expref. Pope. 

Others for language all their care exprefs , 

And value books, as women men, for drefs. Pope. 

To fhed tears, among the ancients, when they fhould ex- 
trefs their gratitude to the gods with joy, was efteemed a pro- 
phanation. Notes to Pope s Odyjfey. 

4. To {how or make known in any manner. 

No longer {hall thy bodice aptly lace. 

That air and fhape of harmony exprejs , . 

Fine by degrees, and delicately lefs: Prior. 

5. To utter; to declare, with the reciprocal pronoun. 

Mr. Philips did exprefs himfelf with much indignation 
againft me one evening. °‘ 1 ‘ 

6 . To denote ; to defignate. 

Mofes and Aaron took thefe men expreffed by their names. 

Numb. 1. » 7 * 

7. To fqueeze out ; to force out by compreflion. . 

Among the watry juices of fruit arc all the fruits ou 
which drink is expref ed ; as the grape, and the appl* 

8. To extort by violence : a Latinifm. 

Halters and racks cannot exprefs from thee 
More than thy deeds: ■* o»l,jodg*nt™o^« 

Exprf/ss. adj. [from the verb.] 

1. Copied; refembling ; exa&ly like. 

Of his prcfence many a fign 
Still following thee, flill compafling thee round 
With goodnefs and paternal love; his face , p ja 
Exprefs, and of his fteps the track divine. Milton sP-W 

2 . Plain ; apparent ; in direCt terms. . • c c[ ',n- 

1 here hath been fome doubt whether contain) g e jf e 
turc do import expref fetting down in p am ter » 
comprehending in fuch fort, that by rcu on . ^ u 

thence conclude all things which are necc ar ' • ‘ era i of 

There is not any pofitive law of men, whether g^ ^ 

particular, received by formal exprefs con en , > away> it 

or by fccret approbation; but the lame m j v . f. '4- 

occafion ferves. °" 1 ’ "All 
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All the gazers on the {kies. 

Read not in fair heaven’s ftory 
Exprtffer truth, or truer glory. 

Than they might in her bright eyes. Ben. Jchnf Epigr. 
a. Clear ; not dubious. 

* | | 0 ve to feel myfelf of an exprefs and fettled judgment and 

affc&ion, in things of the greateft moment. More's Div. Dial. 

As to the teftimonies of the fathers, let them be never fo 
exprefs againft all forts of prayers and invocations, they hold 
only of fuch a fort of prayer. Stillingfeet. 

Where re a fon or feripture is exprefs for any opinion, or 
a&ion, we may receive it as of divine authority. Locke. 
4. On purpofe ; for a particular end. 

They who are not induced to believe and live as they ought, 
by thole dil'coveries which God hath made in Scripture, would 
ftand out againft any evidence whatfoever; even that of a 
mefienger fent expref from the other world. Attcrbur/s Serm. 
Express, n.f. [from the adjcCtive.] 
j. A mefienger fent on purpofe. 

The king fent an exprefs immediately to the marquis, with 
all the particular informations. Clarendon , b. viii. 

As if expreffes from all parts had come. 

With frefii alarms threat’ning the fate of Rome. Dryd. Jtra. 
Upon the firft moment I was difeovered fleeping on the 
ground, after my landing, the emperor had early notice of it 
by an exprefs. Gulliver’s Travels. 

2. A meflage fent. 

I am content my heart fhould be difeovered to the world, 
without any of thofe popular captations which fome men ufe 
in their fpeeches and expreffes. King Charles. 

3. A declaration in plain terms. Not ufual. 

They do not only contradift the general defign and particu- 
lar expreffes of tire gofpel, but trefpafs againft all logick and 
common fenfe. Norris. 

Expre ssible, adj. [from exprefs.] 

1. That may be uttered or declared. 

They had not only a memory and tradition of it in general, 
but even of feveral particular accidents of it likewife, which 
they handed downwards to the fucceeding ages, with notes of 
the greateft terror cxpreffible. V oodward’s Natural Hi/lory. 

2. That may be drawn by fqueezing or expreffion. 

Expression, n.f. [from exprefs.] 

1. The aCl or power of reprefenting any thing. 

There is nothing comparable to the variety of inftruclive 
txpreffons by fpeech, wherewith a man alone is endowed, as 
with an inftrument fuitable to the excellency of his foul, for 
the communication of his thoughts. Holder’s Elcm. of Speech. 

2. The form or caft of language in which any thoughts are 
uttered. 

But ill expreffion fometimes gives allay 
To noble thoughts, whofe flame {hall ne’er decay. Buckingb. 
'Fhe poet, to reconcile Helen to his reader, brings her in 
as a penitent, condemning her own infidelity in very ftrong 
txprefft .ns. LVotes on the Odyffey. 

3. A phrafe ; a mode of fpeech. 

4. Fhe a£l of fqueezing or forcing out any thing by a prefs. 

Thofe juices that Ate fo fleftiy, as they cannot make drink 
by expref ton, yet may make drink by mixture of water. Bacon. 

■ The juices of the leaves are obtained by expreffion / from 
this juice proceeds the tafte. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Expre'ssive. adj. [from exprefs.] Having the power of ut- 
terance or reprefentation. W ith of betore the thing exprefled. 
Each verfe fo (wells expref tve of her woes, 

And ev’ry tear in lines fo mournful flows, 

We, fpite of fame, her fate revers’d believe, 

O’erlook her crimes, and think {he ought to live. Tickell. 

And four fair queens, whofe hands fuftain a flow r, 

TW exprefftve emblem of their fofter pow’r. Pope. 

A vifible and exemplary obedience to God s laws is the 
moft e: prcffti c acknowledgment of the majefty and fovereignty 
of God, and difpofes others to glorify him by the fame ob- 
fervances. Rogers, Sermon 18. 

Expressively, adv. [from expref tve.] In a clear and repie- 
fentative way. 

Expressiveness, n.f [from expreffve ] The power of ex- 
preflion, or reprefentation by words. 

The murrain at the end has all the exfrejjtvencf that wore.s 
can give : it was here that the poet {trained hard to outdo 
Lucretius. Addifon. 

Expre'ssly. adv. [from exprefs.] In dircCl terms; plainly; 
clearly ; not by implication ; not generally. 

It doth not follow, that of neceffity wc {hall fin, unlefs 
we ex prefslj extend this in every particular. Hooker , b. ii. J. 2. 

Articles of belief, and tilings which all men muft of neccf- 
fity do, to the end they may be faved, arc either expref sly fet 
down in Scripture, on elfc plainly thereby to be gathered. 

Hooker, 0 . iii. J. IC. 

•* Who dare crofs ’em. 

Bearing the king’s will from his mouth expref j'? Shakef. 
The beginning of the worftvp of images in thefe weftern 
parts, was by the folly and fuperftition ol the people, **P re fib 


againft the will of their own oiltiop. 


SiHlingfeet. 


This account I exprefly give of them, when I enter on the 
argument. Atterbury's Sermons. 

All the duties that the beft political laws enjoin, as condu- 
cive to the quiet and order of focial life, are txprtfsly com- 
manded by our religion. Rogers , Sermon 1 7. 

Expre'ssure. n.f [from exprtf. Now difiifed.J 

1. Expreffion; utterance. 

There is a myftery in the foul of ftate, 

Which hath an operation more divine. 

Than breath or pen can give expreffure to. Sh. Troll, and Cr. 

2. The form ; the Jikenefs reprefented. 

I will drop fome obfeure epiftles of love, wherein, by the 
colour of his beard, the manner of his gait, the expreffure of 
his eye, forehead, and complexion, he {hall find himfelf per- 
fonated. Shakef. Twelfth Night. 

3. The mark; the impreffion. 

And nightly, meadow fairies, look you fing, 

Like to the garter-compafs in a ring : 

Th’ expreffure that it bears, green let it be, 

More fertile frefti than all the field to fee. Shakefpeare. 

To EXPROBRA'TE. v.a. [exprobro, Latin.] To charge upon 
with reproach ; to impute openly with blame ; to upbraid. 

To exprobrate their ftupidity, he induces the providence of 
ftorks : now, if the bird had been unknown, the illuftration 
had been obfeure, and the exprobration not fo proper. Brown. 

Exprobra'tion. n.f. [from exprobrate.] Scornful charge; 
reproachful accufation ; a£l of upbraiding. 

The only goodnefs we glory in, is to find out fomewhat 
whereby wc may judge others to be ungodly : each other’s 
fault wc obferve as matter of exprobration , and not of grief. 

Hooker’s S-rmons , Preface. 
The Parthians, with exprobration of Craflus’s thirft after 
money, poured molten gold into his mouth after he was dead. 

Abbot’s Defcription of the IV or Id. 
Jt will be a denial with fcorn, with a taunting rx pool ration ; 
and to be miferable without commifcration, is the height of 
mifery. South’s Sermons. 

No need fuch boafts, or exprobrations falfe 
Of cowardice : the military mound 
The Britilh files tranfeend in evil hour 
For their proud foes. Phil ips. 

To Expropriate, v. a. [ex and proprius , Latin.] To make 
no longer our own ; to hold no longer as a property. Not in 
ufe. 

When you have refigned, or rather configned, your expro- 
priated will to God, and thereby entrufted him to will for you, 
all his difpenfations towards you are, in effe£t, the acts of 
your own will. Beyle's Scraphick Lave. 

ToEXPU'GN. v.a. [expugno, Latin.] To conquer; to take 
by aflault. 

Expugna'tion. n.f. [from expttgn.] Conqueft; the act of 
taking by aflault. 

The expugnation of Vienna he could never accomplifh. Sand. 

ToEXPU'LSE. v.a. [expulfus, Latin.] To drive out; to ex- 
pel ; to force away. 

For ever fhould they be expuls' d from France, 

And not have title of an earldom there. Shak. Henry VI. 
Suppofe a nation where the cuftom were, that after full age 
the fons fhould expulft their fathers and mothers out ot poflel- 
fions, and put them to their penfions. Bacon’s holy IVar. 

Although inwardly received, it may be very diuretick, and 
expulfe the ftone in the kidneys ; yet how it fhould refolve ot 
break that in the bladder, will require a farther difpuic. Brown. 

Dicbys relates, that Pcleus was expulfed from his kingdom 
by A callus. Notes on the Odyfey. 

Expu'lsion. n.f. [from expulfe.] 

1. The a£t of expelling or driving out. 

A wooer. 

More hateful than the foul expu/fon is 

Of thy dear hufband. Shakef. Cymbeline. 

Sole victor from th’ expu/fon of his foes, 

Meffiah his triumphal chariot turn’d. Miltons Paradife Lof. 
Others think it poffiblc fo to contrive feveral pieces of fteel 
and a load-ftone, that, by their continual attraction and expul- 
fton of one another, they may caufe a perpetual revolution of 
a wheel. Wilkins's Deedalus. 

Coffee- coloured urine proceeds from a mixture of a (mail 
quantity of blood with the urine; but often prognoflicates a 
refolution of the obftruCling matter, and the expujion of gra- 
vel or a ftone. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

2. 'Fhe ftate of being driven out. 

To what end had the angel been fet to keep the entrance 
into Paradife, after Adam’s expulfon, if ti e univerfe had been 
Paradife? For then muft Adam have been ebafed alfo out of 
the world. Raleigh's Htjlory of the World. 

This magnificent temple was not finished ’till after the ex- 
pulft on of Tarquin. SliUngfeet. 

Expu'lsive. adj. [from expulfe ] Having the power of ex- 
pulfron. 

If the member be dependent, by raifing of it up, and 
placing it equal with or higher than vile relt of the boJy, the 

influx 
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influx may be reflrained, and the part {Lengthened by expul- 
five bandages. IV jcman's Surgery. 

Expu'nc 1 1 n. n.f. [from expunge. Abolition; the a& of ex- 
punging, blotting, or effacing. 

To EXFU'NGE. v. a. [txpungo, Latin.] 

1 . To blot out ; to rub out. 

'['he difference of the denarius and drachm having been 
done in the manufcript, it was heedlefs to expunge it. /. irbutbn . 

Neither do they remember the many alterations, additions, 
and expungings made by great authors in thofc treatifes which 
they prepare for the publick. Swift. 

2. To efface; to annihilate. 

Wilt thou not to a broken heart difpcnfc 
Thy balm of mercy, and expunge th' offence ? Sandys, 
Dcdud what is but vanity, or drefs, 

Or learning’s luxury, or idlenefs, 

Or tricks to ftiew the ftretch of human brain 
Mere curious plcafure, or ingenious pain ; 

Expunge the whole, or lop th’ excrefcent parts 
Of all, our vices have created arts : 

Then fee how little the remaining fum, 

Which ferv’d the paft, and muff the times to come I Pape. 
Expurga'tion. n.f. [expurgatio, Latin.] 

1. The ad of purging orcleanfing. 

All the intcftines, but efpecially the great ones, kidneys 
and ureters, fcrve for expurgation. IVifeman s Surgery. 

2 . Purification from bad mixture, as of errour or fallhood. 

Wife men know, that arts and learning want expurga- 
tion ; and if the courfc of truth be permitted to itfelf, it can- 
not efcape many errours. Brown's Preface to V ulgar Errours. 
ExPi/rgatory. adj. [ expurgatorius , Latin.] Employed in 


t. 

power of 


A difchargc of faliva by 


purging away what is noxious: as, the expurgatory index of 
the Romanifts directs the abolition or expundion of paffages 
admitted by any authors contrary to popery. 

There wants expurgatory animadvcrfions, whereby we 
might ftrike out great numbers of hidden qualities ; and having 
once a conceded lift, wc might with more fafety attempt their 
rcafons. brown's Vulgar Errours, b. ii. c. 7. 

E'XQUISITE. adj. [ exquifitus , Latin ] 

1. Farfought ; excellent; confummate; complete. 

His abfolute exadnefs they imitate by tending unto that 
which is rnoft exquifite in every particular. Hooker , b. i. f. 5. 

Why fhould the ftate be troubled with this needlefs charge 
of keeping and maintaining fo great a navy in fuch exquifite 
perfection and readinefs? Raleigh's Efjays. 

Adam and Eve, before the fall, were a different fpecies ; 
and none but a poet of the moil unbounded invention, and 
the moil exquifite judgment, could have fitted their conversa- 
tion and behaviour to their ftate of innocence. Addifon. 

The pleafures of fenfe are probably rclifhed by beads in a 
more exquifite degree than they are by men ; for they tafte them 
fincere ana pure, without being diftraded in the purfuit, or 
difquieted in the ufe of them. Atterbury's Sermons. 

2. Confummately bad. 

With exquifite malice they have mixed the gall and vinegar 
of falfity and contempt. King Charles. 

Exqp'isiTELY. adv. [from exquifite.] Pcrfcdly ; completely: 
in either a good or ill fenfe. 

We fee more exquifitely with one eye fhut than with both 
open ; for that the fpirits vifual unite themfclvcs, and become 
llronger. Bacon's Natural Hijlory , N°. 86. 

A collection of rare manuferipts, exquifitely written in Ara- 
bick, and fought in the moil remote parts by Epenius, the moil 
excellent linguift. JVotton. 

The Soldier then, in Grecian arts unfkill’d. 

Returning rich with plunder from the field, 

Jf cups of fib er or of gold he brought. 

With jewels fet, and e>quiftely wrought, , 

To glorious trappings ftrait the plate he turn’d. 

And with the glitt’ring fpoil his horfe adorn’d. Dryden. 

The poetry of ‘opera’s is generally as exquifitely ill as the 
muficlc is good. Addifon s Remarks on It a y. 

Exou'jsiteness. n.f. [from exquifite .] Nicety ; perfection. 

We fuppofe the Superficies of the two glafles Should be 10 
exaClly flat and fmooth, that no air at all can come between 
them ; and experience has informed us, that it is extremely 
difficult to procure from our ordinary tradefmen either glafles 
marbles fo much as approaching fuch an exqufitenefs. Boyle. 

~ ’ ’ A copy ; a writing co- 


or 


E'xscript. n.f. [exferiptum, Latin.] 

pied from another. . , 

Exsi'ccant. adj. [from exficcate.] Drying ; having the power 

t0 Some are moderately moift, and require to be treated with 
medicines of the like nature, fuch as flcfhy parts; others dry 
in themfelves, yet require exficcants , as bones. IViJeman. 
To EXSl'CCATE. o. a. [exficco, Latin.] T o dry. 

If in a diffolution of Steel a Separation of parts be made by 
precipitation, or exhalation, the exficcated powder afcends not 
unto the loadftone. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. 11. c. 3. 

Great heats and droughts exficcate and wafte the moiiture 
and vegetative nature of the earth. Mortimer s Hujhandry. 
Exsicca'tion. n.f [from exficcate] The aCt of drying. 


That which is concreted by exficcation, or expreffioh of h 
midity, will be rcfolved by humedation ; as earth dirt - U j 

clay. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. \\] 

Exsi'ccative. adj. [from exficcate. J Having the 
drying. 

Exspui'tion. n.f. [ expu Latin.] 

fpitting. g> • ' 

Exsu'ction. n.f. [exugo, Latin.] The ad of fucking out ' 'J 
draining out, without immediate contact of the powerYuckin 
with the thing fucked. 

If you open the valve, and force up the fucker, after this 
firft exfuflien you will drive cut almoft a whole cylinder full of 
air. Boy’e 

Exsuda'tion. n.f. [from exude, Latin.] A Sweating out ■ 
extillation ; an cmiffion. 

They feemed to be made by an exfudation , or extillation of 
Some petrifying juices out of the rocky earth. Derbon# 

To Exsu'ffolate. v. a. [a word peculiar to Shakejpcare] 
To whifper ; to buzz in the ear, [from the Italian verb 
fuffolar. Earner. 

Exchange me for a goat. 

When I Shall turn the bufinefs of my foul 
To fuch exfuffolatc and blown furmifes. S/.akefp. Othello, 
Exsufela'tion. n. f. [ex and fujflo, Latin ] A blalt working 
underneath. 

Of volatility the utmoft degree is when it will fly away 
without returning :• the next is when it will fly up, but with 
eafe return : the next is when it will fly upwards over the 
helm, by a kind of exfufflatien, without vapouring. Bacon. 
To Exsu'scitate. v. a. [exfufeito, Latin.] Toroufeup;to 
ftir up. Did. 

E'xtancy. n.f. [ from extant. ] Parts rifing up above the 
reft ; in oppofition to thofc depreffed. 

The order of the little extancies, and confequently that of 
the little depreffions in point of Situation, will be altered 
likewife. Boyle on Cdturi, 

E'XTANT. adj. [extans, Latin.] 

1. Standing out to view ; Standing above the reft. 

That part of the teeth which is extant above the gums is 
naked, and not inverted with that fenfible membrane called 
periofteum, wherewith the other bones are covered. Ray. 

2. Publick ; not fuppreffed. 

The firft of the continued weekly bills of mortality, extant 
at the parish clerks hall, begins the twenty-ninth of December 
1603. Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 

Exta'tick!” \ ad i' SeeEcsTACY.] 

1. Tending to Something external. 

I find in me a great deal of extatical love, which continual- 
ly carries me to good without myfelf. Boyle. 

2 . Rapturous. 

In trance extatick may thy pangs be drown’d ; 

Bright clouds defeend, and angels watch thee round. Pfi. 
Exte'mporal. adj. [ extemperaiis , Latin.] 

1. Uttered without premeditation ; quick; ready; fudden. 

Alcidimus the fophifter hath many arguments to prove, 
that voluntary and extemporal far excelleth premeditated lpcech. 

Hooker, b. v. j. 21. 

A man of plcafant and popular converfation, of good ex- 
temporal judgment and difeourfe, for the Satisfying of publick 
minifters. IVotton s Life of the Duke of Buckingham. 

2. Speaking without premeditation. . 

Many fooliSh things fall from wife men, if they Speak in 
hafte, or be extemporal. Ben. Johnfin s Dijcoverses. 

Ext e'mpo rally, adv. [from extemporal.] Quickly; without 
premeditation. 

The quick comedians 
Extemporally will Stage us, and prefent 
Our Alexandrian revels. Shakef. Anthony and Cleif 
Extempor a'neous. adj. [extempor emeus, Latin. J 11 0,1 
premeditation; Sudden. 

Exte'mporary .adj. [extemporareus, Latin.] uttcre op 
formed without premeditation ; fudden; quick. 

Thiscuftom was begun by our ancestors out of an am 1 

of Shewing their extemporary ability ot Speaking *P°” 
fubjeft ' M.rC,Dwm D,A^ 

That it.cn (hould confer at very diflant remove byaa “ 
temporary intercom fe, is another reputed impoffibthry- 

They write in fo diminutive a manner, with fuch freq 


interlineations, that they arc hardly able to go on w * tbou i^A 

.rarv expletive;. 01 J ‘ 


petual hefitations, or extemporary explet 
EXTE'MPORE. adv. [extempore, Latin.] 

1. Without premeditation; Suddenly; readily 
previous care or preparation 


without any 

Sb. 


tion 


You may do it extempore ; for it is nothing but ara- 

Nothing great ought to be ventured upon wi . f 

«. butf above alC ho» fonUh U it to 
where the concern is eternity r 

Haft thou no mark at which to bend thy bow. 

Or, like a boy, purfu’ft the carrion-crow 

With pellets and with Slones from trcc *° tr£ *» , § gt 

A fruitlefs toil, and liv’ft extempore? Dryden s ^ j t 
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2. It is fometimes ufed as an adjedive, but very improperly. 

I have known a woman branch out into a long extempore 
differtation upon a petticoat. Addijon’s operator, N . 2^7. 

Exte m pori ness. n.f. [ from extempore . ] The faculty of 
Speaking or acting without premeditation. 

To Exte'mfoRIZE. v.n. [from extempore.] To Speak extem- 
pore, or without premeditation. 

Th e e: temporizing faculty is never more out of its element 
than in the pulpit ; though, even here, it is much more cx- 
cufaHe in a Sermon than in a prayer. South's Sermons. 

To EXTEND, v. a. [extetulo, Latin.] 

1. To ftretch out towards any part. 

See the figure of his lifelel? friend, 

And hi-. old lire, his helplefs hand extend Dryden' s Virgil. 

Should’ring god’s altar a vile image Hands, 

Belies his features, nay extends his hands. Pope. 

2 . To Spread abroad ; to diffuSe; to expand. 

He much magnifies the capacity of his underftanding, who 
perfuades himfelf that he can extend his thoughts farther than 
God cxills, or imagine any expanfion where he is not. Locke. 

3. 'To widen to a large comprehenfion. 

Few extend their thoughts towards univerfal know- 
ledge. Locke. 

4. To ftretch into affignable dimenfions; to make local; to 
magnify fo as to fill fonie affignable fpacc. 

The mind, fay they, while you fuftain 
To hold her ftation in the brain ; 

You grant, at leal! fhe is extended. 

Ergo, the whole difpute is ended. Prior. 

5. To enlarge ; to continue. 

'To Helen’s bed the gods alone affign 
Hermione, t’ extend ihc regal line. Pope's Odyffey, b. iv. 

6. To encreafe in force or duration. 

If much you note him. 

You Shall offend him, and extend his paflion : 

heed and regard him not. Shakfpcare's Macbeth. 

7. To enlarge the comprehenfion of anypofition. 

Seeing it is not fet down how far the bounds of his fpecch 
concerning dillimilitude reach, who can affure us that it ex- 
tendetb farther than to thofc things only wherein the nations 
were idolatrous. Hooker, b. iv. J. 6. 

8. To impart; to communicate. 

Let there be none to e tend mercy unto him. Pf civ. 12. 

9. To feize by a courfe of law. 

The law, that fettles all you do. 

And marries where you did but woo; 

And if it judge upon your fide, 

Will Soon extend her for your bride ; 

And put her perfon, goods or lands. 

Or which you like beft, int’ your hands. Hudibras , p. iii. 

Exte'nder. >1. f. [from extend ] The perfon or inftrument 
by which any thing is extended. 

1 he extenfion made, the extenders arc to be loofened 
gently. IVifenian's Surgery. 

Exte'ndi Bi.E. adj. [from extend. ] Capable of extenfion; 
capable to be made wider or longer. 

i ubes, recently made of fluids, are eafily lengthened ; fuch 
as have often fuffered force, grow rigid, and hardly ex- 
tendible. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Exte'ndlessNBSS. n.f. [from extend ] Unlimited extenfion. 
In this fenfe it is once found; but, I think, with little pro- 
priety. 

Certain molecules feminales mull keep the world from an 
infinitude, and extendleffnefs of excurfions every moment into 
new figures and animals. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Ex 1 ensibili'ty. n.f [from extofibie.] 'I he quality of being 
cxtenfible. 

In what manner they are mixed, fo as to give a fibre exten- 
fbility, who can fay? Grew' s Cfmol. Sac. b. ii. c. 5. 

Extensible, adj. \extenfio, Latin ] 

1. Capable of being ft retched into length or breadth. 

I he malleus being fixed to an cxtenfible membrane, follows 
the traction of themufclc, and is drawn inward. Holder. 

2. Capable of being extended to a larger comprehenfion. 

1 hat love is blind, is cxtenfible beyond the object of 
P^try. - Glanv. Scepf c. 15. 

Exte'nsibleness. n.f [from cxtenfible.'] Capacity of bcin<* 
extended. 

Exti: ns 1 1 n. n. f. [from cxtenfio, Latin.] 

» . The acl of extending. 

2. The ftate of being extended. 

The hiccough comcth of fulnefs of meat, efpecially in chil- 
dren, which caufeth an extenfion of the ftomach. Bacon. 

All reft fatisfied at the poftures of moderation, and none 
endure the extremity of flexure or extenfion. Bro’tn's Vul. E < r. 

I his foundation of the earth upon the waters, or extenfion 
of it above the waters,, dotli agree to the antediluvian earth. 

. Burnet' s Theory of the Earth. 

By this idea of folidity is the extenfion of body diftinguilhed 
from the extenfion of fpacc : the extenfion of body being no- 
thing but thccohcfion or continuity of folid, feparable, move- 
able parts ; and the extenfion of fpacc,' the continuity of un- 
folid, infeparablc, and immoveable parts. Locke. 


EXT 

Exte nsive, adj. [extenfivus, Latin.] Wide; large. 

I would not be underftood to recommend to all a purfuit 
of thofe fcicnces, to thofc extenfive lengths to which the ^1110- 
derns have advanced them. IVatts's improvement of the Mind. 

Exte nsively, adv. [from extenfive.] Widely; largely. 

’7’is impoffible for any to pals a right judgment concerning 
them, without entering into moft of theic circumftances, and 
furveyingthem extenfively, and comparing and balancing them 
all aright. IVatts's Improvement oj the Mind. 

Exte nsiveness, n.f. [from extenfive.] 

1. Largenefs ; diffufivenefs; widenefs. 

As we have reafon to admire the excellency of this con- 
trivance, fo have we to applaud the extenfivenefs of the be- 
nefit. Government of the Y ongue, f. t. 

An extenfivenefs of underftanding and a large memory are 
of fervice. IVatts's Logick. 

2 Poffihility to be extended. 

Wc take notice of the wonderful dilatability or extenfivenefs 
of the throats and gullets of ferpents : 1 myfelf have taken 
two entire adult mice out of the ftomach of an adder, whofe 
neck was not bigger than my little finger. Ray on the Creation. 

Ex rfe'NSOR. n.f. [Latin ] -The mufcle by which any limb is 
extended. 

Extenfors arc mufcles fo called, which ferve to extend any 
part. Quincy. 

Complaifant and civil people had the flexors of the head 
very ftrong ; but in the proud and infolent there was a great 
overbalance of ftrength in the extenfors of the neck and the 
mufcles of the back. Arbuthnot and Pope's Mart. Scriblerus. 

Exte'nt. participle, from extend. Extended. 

Both his hands moft filthy feculent, 

Above the water were on high extent. 

And fain’d to wafti themfelves inceffantly. Spcnf. Fai. Queen t 

Exte'nt. n.f. [extentus, Latin.] 

1 . Space or degree to which any thing is extended. 

If I mean to reign 

David’s true heir, and his full feeptre fway 

To juft extent over all Ifrael’s fons. Milton's Paradifc Lfi. 

2. Communication ; diftribution. 

An emperour of Rome 
Troubled, confronted thus, and for th’ extent 
Of equal juftice us’d with fuch contempt. Shah. Tit. And) on. 

3. Execution ; feizure. 

Let my officers 

Make an extent upon his houfe and land; 

And turn him going. Shakefpeares As you like it. 

ToEXTE'NUATE. v. a. [exttnuo, Latin.] 

1. To lefien ; to make fmall or flendcr in bulk. 

His body behind his head becomes broad, from whence it 
is again extenuated all the way to the tail. Crew's Mufteum. 

2. I o lefl’en ; to dimini/h in any quality. 

To perfift 

In doing wrong, extenuates not wrong, 

But makes it much more heavy. Shak. Troilus and Crejf.da. 

But fortune there extenuate « the crime ; 

What’s vice in me, is only mirth in him. Dryden' s Juvenal. 

3. Toleflen; to degrade; to diminilh in honour. 

Righteous are thy decrees on all thy works ; 

Who can extern ate thee? Milton's Paradifc Lojl, b. x. 

4. To leffen in reprefuitation ; to palliate. Oppofitc to ag- 
gravate 

When you fiiall thefe unlucky deeds relate, 

Speak of me, as I am : nothing extenuate , 

Nor fet down aught in malice Shakef. Othello. 

Upon his examination he denied little of that wherewith 
he was charged, nor endeavoured much to excufe or extenuate 
his fault ; ib that, not very wifely thinking to make his offence 
lefs by confcffion, he made it enough for condemnation. Bac. 

Yet hear me, Sampfon, not that I endeavour 
To leflen or extenuate my offence. Miltotis Avoniflcs. 

5. To make lean. 

Extenua'tion. n.f. [from extenuate.] 

1. T he ad of reprefenting things lefs ill than they arc; con- 
trary to aggravation ; palliation. 

2. Mitigation; alleviation of punifhment. 

When fin is to be judged, the kindeft enquiry is what deeds 
of charity we can allege in extenuation of our punifhment. Att. 

3. A lofs of plumpnefs, or a general decay in the mufcular flefh 

of the whole body. Quinn 

EXTE'R'OR. adj. [exterior, Latin.] Outward; external; 
not intrinfick. 

And what is faith, love, virtue uneflay’d 
Alone, without exterior help fuftain’d ? Milton’s Par. Lojl. 
Seraphick and common lovers behold exteiior beauties as 
children and aftronomers confidcr Galileo’s uptick g art'es. Loyle. 

Father, blacker, and merrier, are words which, together 
with the thing they denominate, imply aifo fomething c!fe 
feparate and exterior to the exillencc of that thing. Lccke. 

Exte'riorly. adv. [from exterior.] Outwardly; externally; 
not intrinfically. 1 

Ton have flandcr d nature in my form; 

Which, howfoever rude exteriorly, 

sl> i. 
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Is yet the cover of a fairer mind. 

Than io be butcher of an innocent child. Shake/. K. John. 
To EXTERMINATE. v. a. [extermino, Latin.] To root 
out; to tear up; to drive away ; toabolifh; to dcflroy. 

Unlucky vices, on which the exterminating lot happened to 
fall. Decay of Piety. 

Alexander left Grecian colonies in the Indies ; but they were 
exterminated by Sandrocothus. Arbnthnot on Coins. 

This difeovery alone is fuflicicnt, if the vices of men did 
not captivate their reafon, to explode and exterminate rank 
atheifm out of the world. Bentley s Sermons. 

Extermination, n.f [from exterminate. ] Deftruction ; 
cxcifion. 

The queftion is, how far an holy war is to be purfued, 
whether to difplanting and extermination of people. Bac.n. 
ExterminaTor. n.J. [exterminator, Latin.] Iheperfonor 
inftrument by which anything is deftroyed. 

To Exte'rmine. v. a. [extermino, Latin.] To exterminate ; 
to deftroy. 

If you do forrow at my grief in love. 

By giving love, your forrow and my grief 
Were both ex -termin' d Shakef. As you like it. 

Exte'rn. adj. [externus, Latin.] 
j . External ; outward ; vifiblc. 

When my outward action doth demonftrate 
The native act and figure of my heart 
In compliment extern, ’tis not long after 
But 1 will wear my heart upon my fleeve. 

For daws to peckac. Shakef pear e i Othello. 

2. Without itfelf; not inherent; not intrinfick ; not depending 
on itfelf. 

When two bodies are prefied one againft another, the rare 
body not being fo able to rchil divilion as the denfe, and being 
not permitted to retire back, by reafon of the extern violence 
impelling it, the parts of the rare body mud be fevered. Digby. 
EXTE'RN A L. adj. [externus, Latin.] 

1. Outward; not proceeding from itfelf; operating or acting 
from without ; oppoiitc to internal. 

We come to be allured that there is fuch a being, either by 
an internal impreffion of the notion of a God upon our minds, 
cr elfe by fuch external and vilible tffefts as our reafon tells us 
mull be attributed to fomc caufe, and which we cannot attri- 
bute to any other but fuch as we conceive God to be. Tillotfon. 

Thcfe {hells being thus expofed loofe upon the furface of 
the earth to the injuries of weather, to be trod upon by 
horfes and other cattle, and to many other external accidents, 
arc, in trad of time, worn, fretted, and broken to pieces. 

Woodward’s Natural Hi/lory. 

2. Having the outward appearance; having to the view or out- 
ward perception any particular nature. . 

Adam was then no lefs glorious in his externals he had a 
beautiful body as well as an immortal foul. South's Sermons. 

He that commits only the external act of idolatry is as guilty 
as he that commits the external aft of theft. Stillingfleet. 

Extf.'rnally. adv . [from externa!.] Outwardly! 

T he exterior minidry, externally and alone, hath in it no- 
thing excellent, as being deditute of the fanClity that God 
requires, and it is common to wicked men and good. Taylor. 
To Ext i'l. v . n . [ex and Jlillo , Lat.] T o drop or didil from. 
Extilla'tion. n . f . [from ex and Jlillo , Latin.] i he aft of 
falling in drops. 

T hev feemed made by an exfudation or extillatum of putri- 
fying juices out of the rocky earth. Der tarn's Phyf Theology. 
To EX IT' .V UL ATE. v . a. [extimulo, Latin.] 1 o prick ; to 

incite by (Emulation. , , . . 

Choler is one excretion whereby nature exdudeth another, 
which, defcending unto the bowels, extimulates and excites 
them unto expulfion. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. m. c. 2. 
Extimula'tion. n.f. [from extnnulatio, Latin.] Pungency; 

power of exciting motion or fenfation 

The native fpirits admit great diverfity ; as hot, cold, acm e, 
dull kite. whence proceed mod of theviituesof bodies; but 
the air intermixed is without virtues, and maketh things m- 
fipid, and without any e timulation. Bacon's Natural HJto>y. 
Exti'NCT. adj. [extinCtus, Latin ] 

Extinguifhed ; quenched ; put out. . 

Their purple vengeance bath’d in gore retires, 

Her weapons blunted, and extinft her fires. 

At a dop ; without progreffive fucceflion. 

The royal family is all extinct. 

And fhe who reigns bellows her crown on me 
T he nobility are never likely to be extinrt, 
greateft part of their titles defeend to heirs general. 

. Abolilhed ; out of force. , , , , 

A cenfurc inflifted « juft continues, though fuch law be 

extintl, or the lawgiver removed from his on.ee. T) 'Jj e - 
Extinction, n.f. [extinCt io, Latin.] 

The ad of quenching or extinguifhmg. 

Red-hot needles or wires, extingu.lhcd in quickfi ver, do 
vet acquire a verticity according to the laws ot pohtion and 
extinction. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. a. r. 2. 

The date of being quenched. ... 

The parts are confumcd through extinction of their name 


Harvn 


heat, and didipation of their radical moidure. 

3. Deftruftion ; excifion. * i arvej 

The extinction of nations, and the dcfolation of 
were but the effefts of this dedruCtivc evil. R c?i> >. C ° mc > 

4. Suppreffion. ^i^Scrmn,, 

They lie in dead oblivion, lofir.g half 
The fleeting moments of too fhort a life. 

Total extinction of th’ enlighten’d foul. ThomCem’s 
To EXTINGUISH. *. [eJtinguo, Latin. 

1. To put out; to quench. 

The foft god of pleafure that warm’d our defircs 
Has broken his bow, and extinguijh' d his fires. Dr do 
Then rofe the feed of chaos and of night, 

To blot out order, and extinguijh light. ° Dunciad b.iv 

2 . Tofupprefs; to dedroy. 

They extinguijh the love of the people to the young king bv 

mrmhrincr ( n m f* i m r i rt n c r\f V,;.- r, v -’ / 


ntr. 


Hayward. 


Bed, 


anu 


Diyden. 
bccaufe the 
Sir ft. 


remembring fomc imperfections of his father. 

My fame of chadity, by which the (kies 
I reacht before, by thee extinguijh'd dies. 

3. To cloud ; to obfcurc. 

Bethink thee on her virtues that furmount. 

Her nat’ral graces that extinguijh art. Sbakcfp. Demy VI 
Exti'nguishable. adj. [from ext ingulf.] That may be 
quenched, fuppreffed, or deftroyed. 

Extinguisher, n.f. [from extinguijh.] A hollow cone put 
upon a candle to quench it. 

If it fliould ever offer to flame out again, I would ufe the 
conicum as an extinguifher to fmothcr it. More's Div. Biaicg. 

Of it a broad extinguifher he makes. 

And hoods the flames that to their quarry drove. Brydcn: 
’Tis better to cover the vital flame with an extinguifher of 
honour, than let it confumc ’till it burns blue, and lies ago- 
nizing within the focket. Collier on the Value of Life. 

Extinguishment, n.f. [from extinguif).] 

1 . Extinction ; fuppreflion ; act of quenching ; dcflruCtion. 

When death’s form appears, {he fcareth not 
An utter quenching, or extinguijhmcnt ; 

She would be glad to meet with fuch a lot. 

That fo die might all future ill prevent. Bavin, 

He moved him to a war upon Flanders, for the better «- 
tinguijhment of the civil wars of France. Bonn. 

The immediate caufe of death is the refolution or extinguijh- 
meat of the fpirits. Bacon s Natural Hi/lory, NA 4CO, 

2. Abolition; nullification. 

Divine laws of Chrillian church polity may not be altered 
by extin guifhment. Hooker , b. iii. 

3. Termination of a family or fucceflion. 

His heart eafiiy conceived treafon againfl the crown, 
wherein he peri died himfclf, and made a final cxtingdfmM 
of his houfc and honour. Davies cn Ireland 

To Exti'rp. v.a. [extirpo, Latin.] To eradicate; to root 
out. 

Which to exti’p he laid him privily 
Down in a darkfomc lowly place far in. Fairy ghcea, l. i. 

Nor {hall that nation boad it fo with us, 

But be extitped from our provinces- Shakefpeare's HenryM 
To EXTi'RPATE. v. a. [extirpo, Latin.] To root out; to 
eradicate ; to cxlcind ; to dedroy. 

The rebels were grown fo drong, that they made account 
fpeedilvto extiipate the Britidi nation in that kingdom. Bryl 
We in vain endeavour with noife, and weapons of law, to 
drive the wolf from our own to another’s door : die brew 
ought to be extirpated out of the illand. 

is not die buiinefs of viituc to extirpate the affections, 
but to regulate them. Addijon's Spectator, N • i c 4- 

Extirpa'tion. n.f. [from extirpate.] The ad of rooting 
out ; ‘eradication ; excifion ; deftruftion. . . 

It is faid that popery, for want of utter extirpation, hatn m 
fomc places taken root and flourifhed again. Hooer, • n- 
Religion requires the extirpation of all thofe paifions as 
vices which render men unfociablc and troublefome to 

another. „ 

Extirpa tor, n.f. [from extirpate.] One who roots out, 

Extispi'cious. adj. [extifpicium. Latin.] Augurial, rclat' g 
to the infpection of entrails in order to prognoihcati • . 

Thus hath he deluded many nations unto his augur 

. • .? ... c .. oml imrontrivcu coniiM 

ext /fpicious mvciuiuns, iiuuj -- — --- . frreuts. 

A* .... <■ i' e / tilQQT 

gcnces, divining events uicceeumg. -■ 

To EXTO'L. v.a. [exto/lo, Latin ] To praile 
to laud ; to celebrate. 

When a rich man fpeaketh, every man no! 
and look, what he faith they extol it to the clou 

For which both heav’n and earth fliall nigt 
Thv praifes, with th’ innumerable found 
Of hymns, and facred fongs, wherewith tin; 
Encompafs’d fhall refouiid thee ever llcis 

Let Arahy extol her happy conff, 

Her cinnamon and fvvect atnomum boM. 

Exto'mer. n.f [from extol.] A prader; a m-gm* 

that prajfes to the fleies. thc m ,ality of *** 

Exto'rsive. adj. [from extort*] 
ing by violent means. 
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Exto'bsivfi.v. a*, [from Mrfrx.\ !n an Mtorf.vc man- 

ncr * bv violence# 

Tn I-XTCXRT v. a. [txtorju&i extortuSj L»atm.J 

j. To draw 'by force; to force away ; towred; to wring from 


EXT 

Some books may be read by extraCls made of them by 


others, but 


important arguments. 


Shakef. Cymbeline. 


° 1K ’ ’Till the injurious Roman did extort 
This tribute Irom us, we were free. 

Newnefs 

Of Cloten’s death may drive us to a render, 

\V here we have liv’d ; and fo extort trom V* 

That which we’ve done Shakef Cymbeline. 

'That glory never fhall his wrath or might 
Extort from me, to bow aud fuc for grace 
With fuppliant knee, and deify his pow r. Milt. I ar. Loji. 

1 remember well thc impious oath, 

H.-.’-dlv extorted from my trembling youth. 

My earned defires, not any doubts of your goodnefs, but 
nv red concern for your welfare, extort this from me. Wake. 

2 To gain by violence or oppreffion. 

"His tail was dretch’d out in wond rous length. 

That to the houle of heav’nly gods it raught. 

And with extorted power and borrow’d drength, • 

The ever-burning lamps from thence it brought. Spenfer. 
Are my cheds nll’d up with extorted gold? Shakef. //.VI. 
To Exto'rt. v. n. To pradife oppreffion and violence. Now 

diluted. , . 

To whom they never gave any penny of entertainment, 

but let them feed upon thc countries, and extort upon all men 
where they come. , Spenfer on Ireland. 

Before they did extort and opprefs the peopie only by colour 
of a lewd cudom, they did afterwards ufe thc fame extortions 
, . r , !ra - t Davies on Ireland. 

ExtoVi er. n.f. [from extort.] One who pradifes oppreffion 

Edric thc extorter was deprived by king Cnute of the go- 
vernment of Mercia. Camden s Remains. 

Exro'RTtoN. n.f. [from extort.] 

1. The ad or pradice of gaining by violence and rapacity. 

That goodnefs 

Of ekaning all thc land’s wealth into one. 

Into your own hands, cardinal, by extortion. Shak. H. Vili. 
Oppreffion and extortion did maintain the greatnefs, and op- 
preffion and extortion did extinguifh die greatnefs ot that 
j C ‘ Davies on Ireland. 

2. Force by which any thing is unjudly taken away. 

Bccaufe the lords had power to impofe this charge, the free- 
holders were glad to give a great part of their lands to hold 
the reft free from that extortion. Davies on Ireland. 

A fuccecdim* king’s juft recovery of rights from unjuft 
ufurpations and extortions, fhall never be prejudiced by any act 
of mine. . , „ King Charles. 

Exto'rtioner. n.f. [from extortion.] One who pradifes 
extortion ; one who grows rich by violence and rapacity. 

There will be always tyrants, murderers, thieves, adulterers, 
extortioners , church-robbers, traitors, and other of thc fame 
rabblcmcnt. . Camden's Remains. 

The covetous extortioner is involved m the fame fentencc. 

Decay of Piety. 

To EXTRA'CT. v. a. [extraho, cxtraClum, Latin.] 

1. To draw out of fomething. 

The drawing one metal or mineral out of another, we call 
extracting. ° Bacon's Phyftcal Remarks. 

Out of the aflics of all plants they extract a fait which they 
ufe in medicines. Bacon s Natural hijlory, N . 64. . . 

if the metallick or mineral matter is difcoverable, it is fo 
diffufed and feattered amongft thecraffer and more unprofitable 
matter, that it would never be poffible to feparatc and extract 
; t Woodward’s Natural Hijlory. 

2. To draw by chemical operation. 

They 

Whom funny Borney bears, are ftor d v.’ith ftreams . 
Egregious, rum and rice’s fpirit extract. Phillips. 

3. To take from fomething of which the thing taken was a part. 

I now fee 

Bone of my bone, flefn of my flefh, myfelf 

Before me: woman is her name, of man 

Extracted. Milton’s Paradife Lofl, Z. viii. 7.497. 

4. To draw out of any containing body or cavity. 

Thefc waters were extracted, and laid upon the furface of 
the ground. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

5. To fcletl and abdrad from a larger treatife. 

To fee how this cafe is reprefented, I have extracted out of 
that pamphlet a few notorious falfboods. Swift. 

E'xtract. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1 . The fubftance extraifted ; the chief parts drawn from an y thing. 

In tiniSlures, if the fuperfluous fpirit of wine be diftilled off, 
it leaves at the bottom that thicker fubftance, which chymifts 
call the extract of the vegetables. Boyle's Seept. Chyrn. 

To dip our tongues in gall, to have nothing in our mouth 
but the extract and exhalation of our inward bitternefs, is no 
great fenfuality. Government of the !on"ue, f, 10. 

2. w fhe chief heads drawn from a book; an abftr.uft; an epi- 
tome. 

1 will prefent a few extraCls out qf authors. Camden’s Rem. 


meaner books ; elfe diftilled books are like common diftilled 
waters, flafhy tilings. Bacon’s EJjhys , Civil and Moral. 

Spend fomc hours every’ day in reading, and making ex- 
tracts, if your memory be weak. ‘ Swift. 

Extra'ct. p.urtic. adj. See the verb. 

Extra'ction. n.f. [cxtraCtio, Latin ] 

1. 'The act of drawing one part out of a compound; thc aft 
of drawing out the principal fubftance by chemical operation. 

Although the charge of extraction fliould exceed th# worth, 
at leaft it will difeover nature and poflibility. Bacon. 

They have fallen upon the d filiations of waters, extractions 
of oils, and fuch like experiments unknown to thc ancients. 

Hakewill on Providence. 

It would not defray the charge and labour of thc extraction, 
and muft needs be all irretrievably loft. W-.odward’s Nat. Htjl. 

2. Derivation from an original; lineage; defeent. 

One whofc extraction's from an ancient line. 

Gives hope again that well-born men niayfliinc; 

7'he meaneft in your nature mild and good, 

The noble reft fecurcd in your blood. Waller. 

A family of an ancient extraction , tranfported with the con- 
queror out of Normandy. Clarendon. 

Extra'ctor. n.f. [Latin.] The perfon or inftrument by 
which any thing is extrafted. 

Extradi'ctionaky. adi. [extra and diet!;, Latin.] Not 
confifting in words but realities. 

Of tliefe extradid ionary and real fallacies, Ariftotle and lo- 
gicians make fix ; but we obferve men are commonly deceived 
by four thereof. Brown' s Vulgar Errours, b. i. c. 4. 

Extr ajudi'ci A t. adj. [extra and judicium, Latin.] Out of 
the regular courfc of legal procedure. 

A declaratory or extrajudicial abfolution is conferred in fero 
panitentiali. Aylijfe’s Parergcn. 

Extr ajudi'cially. adv. [from extrajudicial.] in a manner 
different from thc ordinary courfe of legal procedure. 

The confirmation of an eleftion, though done by a pre- 
vious citation of all perfons concerned, may be faid to be done 
extrajudicialiy, when cippofition enfues thereupon. Ayliffet 

Extrami'ssion. n.f [extra and mitto, Latin.] The aft of 
emitting outwards ; oppofite to intromifiion. 

Ariftotle, Alhazen, and others, hold that fight is by recep- 
tion, and not by cxtramijfton ; by receiving the nfys of the ob- 
jeft unto the eye, and not by fending any out. lirozvn. 

Extkamunda'ne. adj. [extra and mundus , Latin ] Beyond 
thc verge of the material world. 

’Tis a philofophy that gives thc exafteft topography of the 
cxtramundanc fpaccs. Glatrv. Scepf. e. 18. 

Extra'necus. adj [extraneus, Latin.] Not belonging to any 
thing; foreign; of different fubftance ; not intrinfick. 

Relation is not contained in thc real exiftence of things, 
but fomething extraneous and fuperinduced. Locke. 

When thc mind refers any of its ideas tn any thing extra- 
neous to them, they are then called true or fa’.le. Locke. 

Gold, when equally pure, and freed from extraneous matter, 
is abfolutely alike in colour, coiffiftence, fpecifick gravity, 
and all other refpedts. Woodward on FoJJils. 

Extraordinarily, adv. [from extraordinary.] 

«. In a manner out of the common method and order. 

In the affairs which were not determinable one way or 
other by the Scripture, himfclf gave an extraordinarily direc- 
tion and counfel, as oft as they fought it at his hands. Hooker. 

In government it is good to ufe men of one rank equally ; 
for to countenance fome extraordinarily , is to make them in- 
folent, and the reft difeontent. Bacon’s EJays, Civ. and Moral. 

2. Uncommonly; particularly; eminently; remarkably. 

He quotes me right ; and I hope all his quotations, wherein 
he is fo extraordinarily copious and elaborate, are fo. Herwcl. 

'Fhe temple of Solomon was a type, and therefore was fo 
extraordinarily magnificent ; o herwife perhaps a cheaper ftruc- 
turc might have been as ferviceable. Wilkins's Math. Magick. 

Ext r ao' i! dinari ness.- w.yi [from extraoi dinar) .] Uncom- 
monnefs ; eminence; rcmarkablenefs. 

1 chufc fome few, which either for the extract dinar inefs of 
their guilt, or the frequency of their praftice, are the moft 
eminent. Government of the Tongue, f . 4.. 

EX 1 RAO'RDINARY. adj. [extraordinarily Lat. This word 
and its derivatives are generally pronounced extrordinary, 
whereby the a is liquified into the 0 . ] 

1. Different from common order and method; not ordinary. 

Evils muft be judged inevitable, if there be no apparent 
ordinaiy way to avoid them; bccaufe where council and ad- 
vice bear rule of God’s extraordinary power, without extraor- 
dinary warrant, we cannot prefume. Hooker, b. v. f. 9. 

At that time Spain had no other wars, fave thofe which 
were grown into an ordinary : now they have coupled there- 
with the extraordinary of the Voltaline and thc Palatinate. 

• Bacon’s War with Spain. 

Let us fee what extraordinary armies have been tranfmitted 
thither, and what ordinary forces have been maintained there. 

, Davies’s State f Ireland. 

2. Different from the common courfe of law. 

If they proceeded in a martial or any other extraordinary 
7 wav. 
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\vb\S without any form of law, his majefty fliould declare 
his juftice ai.d aft'cdlion to an old faithful Icrvant. Clarendttt. 

3- Eminent ; remarkable; mote than common. 

1 he houfc was built of fair and ftrong ftonc, not affedling 
fo much any extraordinary kind of finenefs, as an honourable 
reprefenting of a firm ftatelinefs. Sidney. 

The Indians worlhipped rivers, fountains, rocks, or great 
ftones, (Ac. and all things which feemed to have fomething 
extraordinary in them. Stilling fleet’ s Defl. of Dijc. on Rom Ieioi. 

Ilxtrao'k DINAR v. adv. [This word Iceins only a colloquial 
barbarifm, ufed for the calc of pronunciation.] Extraor- 
dinarily. 

I ran over their cabinet of medals, but don’t remember to 
have met with any things in it that arc extraordinary rate. Add. 
Extraparo'chial. adj. [extra and paroebia , Latin] Not 
comprehended within any pariih. 

Extraprovi'ncial. adj. [extra and provincial Latin.] Not 
within the fame province ; not within the jurifdidtion of the 
fame arcjibiihop. 

An ex trap i ovincial citation is not valid, ultra duns dimtas, 
above two day’s journey ; nor is a citation valid that contains 
many conditions manifeftly inconvenient. Ayliffes Parcrgon. 
Ext rare' gui. a a. adj. [exb a and reguia, Latin.] Not com- 
prehended within a rule. 

His providence is extraregular , and produces ftrange things 
beyond common rules; and he led Ifrael through a fea, and 
made a rock pour forth water. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 
Exti; a'vagance. t r r T . , 

Ext a'vagascy. Latin.] 

1. Excurfton or Tally beyond preferibed limits. 

I have troubled you too far with this extravagance: I fhall 
make no delay to recall myfelf into the road again, having 
been taught by you thofe fcvcral particulars. Hammond. 

2 . Irregularity; wildncfs. 

3. Outrage; violence; outrageous vehemence. 

How many, by the wild fury and extravagancy of their own 
paflions, have put their bodies into a combuilion, and by ftirr- 
ing up their rage againft: others, have armed that fierce humour 
againft tliemfelvcs. Tillotfon , Sermon 4. 

4. Unnatural tumour ; bombaft. 

I remember fomc verfes of mv own, Maximin and Alman- 
zor, which cry vengeance upon me for their extravagance. 

Dr)den’s Spanijh Fryar , Dedication. 

5. Wafte; vain and fuperfluous expcnce. 

She ufed to come home in her cups, and break the china 
and the looking-g'afles ; and was of fuch an irregular temper, 
and fo entirely given up to her paflion, that you might argue 
as well with the North-wind as with her ladyfhip ; fo expen- 
five, that the income of three dukes was not enough to fup- 
ply her extravagance. Arbutbnot. 

EXTRA' VAGAN T. adj. [extravagant, Latin.] 
j. Wandering out of his bounds. This is the primogeneal 
fenfe, but not now in ufe. 

At his warning 

The extravagant and erring fpirit hies 

'I'o his confine. Shakejpeare s Ilam’et. 

2. Roving beyond juft limits or preferibed methods. 

I dare not afk for what you would not grant: 

But wifhes, madam, are extravagant ; 

They are not bounded with things pofliblc ; 

I may wifti more than I prefume to tell. Dryden's Aurcngz. 

3. Not comprehended in any tiling. 

Twenty conftitutions of pope John XXII. are called the 
e- iravagants ; for that they being written in no order or me- 
thod, vagar tu extra corpus collect iouuni eanonum. Ayiijfle' s Rarer. 

4. Irregular; wild. 

For a dance they feem’d 

Somewhat extravagant , and wild. Milton's Paradife Lofl. 

, There appears foinething nobly wild and extravagant in 
great natural geniufes, infinitely more beautiful than turn and 
poliftiing AddifoAs Spectator, NT 160. 

New ideas employed my fancy all night, and compofed a 
wild extravagant dream. Addifon's Spettator. 

5. Waftcful; prodigal; vainly expenfive. 

An extravagant man, who has nothing cite to recommend 
him but a falfe generofity, is often more beloved than a per- 
fon of a much more finifhed character, who is defective in 
this particular. Addijon’s Spectator, NT 24;. 

Extra'vacant. n.f. One who is confined in no general 
lule or definition. 

We pity or laugh at thofe fatuous extravagant s. Glanville. 
There are certain extravagant s among people of all fizes 
and profeftions ; and there mutt be no drawing of general 
rules from particular exceptions. L'Eftrange. 

Extravagantly, adv. [from extravagant.] 

1. In an extravagant manner; wildly. 

Her paflion was extravagantly new ; 

But mine is much the madder ot the two. Dryden. 

2. In an unreafonablc degree. 

Some arc found to praife our author, and others as raftily 
and extravagantly contradiiSl bis admirers. Pope's F.JJj on Homer. 

3. Expcnfivciy; luxurioufly; wattefully. 


EXT 

Extravaoa'ktkess. »./ [from i t 

curiion beyond limits, J 

V. n. [ext I a and vai 


To Extra'vacate. 

wander out of limits. 
Extra'vasated. adj. 

of the properly containing vcflels. 


- flr » Latin.] f 

«A USA] F<J* 


The vifcuous matter, which lies like Icirb,., 

p,euretick *"* £ 
Extravasation, n.f. [from extraveifatcd} 

foremg, or ftate of being forced out of the proper 1-' ° f 
vcflels. containing 

Aliment, too vifcuous, obfirufling the glands an, I 1 • 
acrimony corroding the /mail veffelsof the Junes’ if, • ‘ U< 
ture and extravasation of blood, eafily produces an ulcc^xt 

Extrave'nate. ad h [extra and vena, Latin ] Let ouTn^ 
veins. J out 0* the 

I hat there is a magnctick way of curing wounds b V9 » • 
ing the weapon ; and that the wound is affedled in'likn 
as is the exiravenate blood by the fvmpathetick medicin^T 

fcTteT C > 15 W ‘ CirtUmftances of good evidence af ! 

Extkave'rsion. n.f. [extra and verfto, Latin.?' it ‘J/ 

throwing out ; the ftate of being thrown out. 

Nor does there intervene heat to afford them any colour i, 
pretend that there is made an extraverflon of the fulnhur Z 
o» any of the two other fuppofed principles d , 

Extra'ught. part. [This is an obfoletc participle from? 
trutt ; as djh aught from difiraH.] Extracted. 

Sham ft thou not, knowing whence thou art txtrauth 

T g r C detea bafeborn heaf t- ? Shot. H.VI 

EX 1 RE ME. adj [ extremis , Latin. This word is fometimr 
corrupted by the fuperlative termination, of which it is byno 
means capable, as it has in itfclf the fuperlative fignification 1 

1. Greateft; of the higheft degree. b J 

He that will take away extreme heat by fetting the body in 
extremity of cold, fhall undoubtedly remove the difeafe • but 
together with it the difeafed too. ' Hooker, b. iv.’/id 
The Lord fhall finite thee with a fever, an inflammation! 
and an extreme burning. Deutr. xxviii. 22. 

T hey thought it the extrcmrjl of evils to put themfelvcs at 
the mercy of thofe hungry and diforderly people. Baton. 

2 . Utmoft. 

The hairy fool 

Stood on th’ extreme// verge of the fwift brook, 
Augmenting it with tears. Shake/. As you like it, 

Mifcno’s cape and Bauli laft he view’d. 

That on the Tea’s extreme/ borders flood. Addifon on halt, 

3. Laft ; that beyond which there is nothing. 

Farcwcl, ungrateful and unkind ! I go, 

Condemn’d by thee, to thofe fad fhades below: 

I go th’ extrcmrjl remedy to prove. 

To drink oblivion, and to drench my love. Drfltn. 

4. Prefling in the utmoft degree. 

Cales of neceflity being fometime but urgent, fomctiir.e 
extreme, the confidcration of publick utility is urged equi- 
valent to the eafter kind of neceflity. Hooker, b. v. / 9. 

Extre'me. n.f [from the adjective] 

1. Utmoft point; higheft degree of anything. 

Thither by harpy-footed furies hal’d. 

At certain revolutions, all the damn’d 

Are brought ; and feel by turns the bitter change 

Of fierce extremes, extremes by change more fierce ; 

From beds of raging fire to ftarve in ice 

Their foft ethereal warmth, and there to pine 

Immoveable, infix’d, and frozen round 

Periods of time; thence hurried back to fire. Milt. P t.Lcf.. 

Avoid extremes, and fhun the faults of fuch 
Who ftill are pleas'd too little, or too much. Pty 1 ' 

They cannot bear that human nature, which they know to 
be imperfect, fbould be praifed in an extreme , without oppo- 
fition. Pope's EJfay cn ll.tr.er. 

2. Points at the greateft diftance from each other; extremity. 

The true Proteftant religion is feated in the golden mean ; 
the enemies unto her are the extremes on cither hand. Bam. 

The fyllogiftical form only fhews, that if the intermediate, 
idea agrees with thofe it is on both (ides immediately apph 
to, then thofe two remote ones, or, as they arc called, extremes , 
do certainly agree. 

Extre'mely. adv. [from extreme.] 

t . In the utmoft degree. . 

She might hear, not far from her, an extremely doleful ' 01 ' 
but fofuppreiled with a kind of whifperingnote, that“C Ccw 
not conceive the words diftindlly. 

2. Very much ; greatly : in familiar language. . . 

W hoever fees a fccundrel in a gown reeling home a 
night, is apt to be extremely comforted in his own vice?. 

Extre'mity. n.f. [extremitas, Latin.] 

1 . The utmoft point ; the higheft degree. 1 h Jv in 

He that will take away extreme heat hy fetting tnp . ^ 

extremity of cold, fhall undoubtedly remove the u . * r g. 
together with it the difeafed too. hoo d, 1 
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Simula any one be cruel and uncharitable to that «a*yft/«, Extru'sion. n.f. [Mru/u., La.in,] The afi of tailing or 

° ,,w * .. .t . • a rlrivinCT nilf. 



VU this would not prove that propriety gave any autho 
: Locke. 

2. The utmoft parts ; the parts mod rerttote from the middle. 

It is commonly fet forth green or j ellow: in its proper 
colour it is inclining to white, excepting the extremities or 
tops of the wing-feathers, which are black. Brown. 

The extremities of the joints muft be fcldom hidden, and 
the extremities or end of the feet never. Dryden’s Dufreflcy. 

The extremity of pain often creates a coldnefs in the extre- 
mities ; but fuch a fenfation is very confident with an inflam- 
matory diftemper. Arbutbnot on Diet. 

3. The points in the utmoft degree of oppofition, or at the ut- 
moft diftance from each other. 

He’s a man of that ftrange compofition. 

Made up of all the word extremities 

Of youth and age. Denhams Sophy. 

4. Remoteft parts ; parts at the greateft diftance. 

They tent fleets out of the Red Sea to the extremities of 
/Ethiopia, and imported quantities of precious goods. Arbuth. 

5. Violence of paflion. 

With equal meafure fhe did moderate 
The ftrong extremities of their outrage. Sptnfer’s Fa. Sheen. 

If I fliew no colour for my extremity, let me be your tablc- 
fport. * Shakefpearc. 

6. I he utmoft violence, rigour, or diftrefs. 

Why fliould not the fame laws take good effeift on that 
people, being prepared by the fword, and brought under hy 
extremity ? Spenjer on Ireland. 

Their hearts fbc guefleth, 

And yields her to extremity of time. Fairy Queen, b. i. 
He promifed, if they fhould be befieged, to do all he could 
to relieve them, before they fhould be reduced to extremity. 

Clarendon, b. viii. 

It fhould be never fo expofed to the extremity of war as to 
fall into thofe barbarous hands. Clarendon. 

I wifti peace, and any terms prefer 
Before the laft extremities of war. Dryden’s Ltd. Emperor. 
To E'XTRICATE. v. a. [ extrico , Latin.] To difembarrafs ; 
to fet free any one in a ftate of perplexity ; to difentangle. 

We run into great difficulties about free created agents, 
which reafon cannot well extricate itfclf out of. Locke. 

Thefe arc great reliefs to nature, as they give her an oppor- 
tunity of cxt'ieating hcrfelf from her oppreflions, and reco- 
vering the fevcral tones and fprings of her diftended veflels. 

Addifon’s Spectator, N°. 195. 
Extrica'tion. n.f. [from extricate .] The act of difen- 
tangling ; difentaiiglement. 

Crude fait has a tafte not properly acid, but fuch as predo- 
minates in brine ; and it does not appear, that this acid fpirit 
did as fuch pre-cxift in the fait whence it was obtained, fo 
that we may fuppofe it to have been made rather by tranfmu- 
tation than extrication. Boyle. 

EXTRI NSICAL, adj. [extrinfecus, Latin.] External ; out- 
ward ; not intimately belonging ; not intrinfick. It is com- 
monly written fo, but analogy requires extrinfecal. 

A body cannot move, unlefs it be moved by Tome extrinf- 
cal agent : we may eafily frame a conceit, how abfurd it is to 
think that a body, by a quality in it, can work upon itfclf. 

Digby on Bodies. 

Neither is the atom by any extrinfleal impulfe diverted from 
its natural courfe. Ray on the Creation. 

Outward objects, that are extrinfieal to the mind; and its 
own operations, proceeding from powers intrinfical, and pro- 
per to itfeif, which, when reflected on by itfclf, become alfo 
objedts of its contemplation, are the original of all know- 
ledge. Locke. 

Extri'nsicai ly. adv. [from extrinfleal.] From without. 

If to fuppole the foul a diftindt fubftance from the body, 
and cxtrinjically a&vcmcnt, be an error, almoft all the world 
bath been miftaken. Glanville. 

Extri'nsick. adj. [extrinfecus, Latin.] Outward; external. 
When they cannot fhake the main fort, they muft try if 
they can poflcfs themfelves of the outworks, raife fome preju- 
dice againft his carriage and his moft extrinfick adherents. 

Government of the Tongue ; f. 7. 
Extrinfick modes arc fuch as arife from fomething that is 
not in the fubject or fubftance itfeif ; but it is a manner of 
being which fome fubftanccs attain, by reafon of fomething 
that is external or foreign to the fubjedt ; as, this globe lies 
within two yards of the wall ; this man is beloved or hated. 

I Pat t s' s Logick. 

To EXTRU'CT. v. a. [extruo, extruSlum, Latin.] To build ; 

to raile; to form into a ftrudlurc. 

Extru'ctor. n.f. [from extruSl.] A builder; a fabricator; 
a contriver. 

To Extru'de. v. a. [ extrudo , Latin] To thruft off; to 
drive off ; to pufb out with violence. 

If In any part of the continent they found the (hells, they 
concluded that the fca had been extruded and driven off by the 
roud. IV.odutard's p/atural Hijhry. 


They fuppofe the channel of the fca to have been fqrmei , 
iuid mountains and caverns, by a violent depreffion or fomc 
parts of the earth, and an extrujian and blevation of Others. 

, Burnet's Theory <J the Earth. 

Extu'bbrance. n.f [ex and tuber, Latin.] fvnobs or parts 
protuberant ; parts that rife from the reft of the body. 

The gouge takes off the irregularities or extuberances that 
lie fartheft from the axis of the work. Moxon's Mech. Ever. 
Exuberance, n.f [exuberatio, Latin ] Overgrowth; fuper- 
fluous (hoots ; ujelefs abundance ; luxuriance. 

Men efteem the overflowing of gall the exuberance of 
zeal, and all the pfemifes of the faithful combatant they con- 
fidently appropriate. Decay of Piety. 

■Though he expatiates on the fame thoughts indifferent 
words, yet in his fimilcs that exuberance is avoided. Gaith. 
EXU'BF.RANT. adj [exuberant, Latin.] 

1. Growing wfth fuperfluous fhoots; overabundant; fupcrfiu- 
oufly plenteous ; luxuriant. 

Another Flora there of bolder hues, 

And richer fweets, beyond our gardens pride. 

Plays o’er the fields, and (bowers with fudden hand 
Exuberant fpring. Thomfons Spring, I. 685. 

His fimiles have been thought too exuberant, and full of 
circumftr.nces. " Pope’s Preface to the Iliad. 

2 . Abounding in the utmoft degree. 

We might there difeern fuch immenfe power, fuch un- 
fearchable wifdom, and fui.h exuberant goodnefs, as may juftly 
ravifh us to an amazement, rather than a bare admiration. 

Boyle’s Screipbick Love. 

A part of that exuberant devotion, with which the whole 
afiembly raifed and animated one another, catches a reader at 
the greateft diftance of time. Addifon’s Freeholder, N°. 49. 
Exu'beran'i ly. adv. [from exuberant .] Abundantly; to a 
fuperfluous degree. 

A confiderablc quantity of the vegetable matter lay at the 
furface of the antediluvian earth, and rendered it exuberantly 
fruitful. IVoidwai el’s Natural Hiftory . 

To Exu'berate. v.n. [exubero, Latin.] To abound in the 
higheft degree. 

All the lovelincfs imparted to the creature is lent it, to give 
us enlarged conceptions of that vaft confluence and immen- 
fity that exuberates in God. Boyle's Seraph. Love. 

Exu'ccous. adj. [exfiecus, Latin.] Without juice; dry. 
This is to be effected not only in the plant yet growing, but 
in that which is brought exueeous and dry unto us. brown, 
Exu'dation. n.f. [from exudo, Latin. j 

1. The a£t of emitting in fweat; the a6l of emitting moifture 
through the pores. 

The tumour fometimes arifes by a general exudation out of 
the cutis. If if -man’s Surgery. 

2. The matter iffuing out by fweat from any body. 

The gum of trees, which wc fee Alining and clear, is but a 
fine pafi’age or draining of the juice of the tree through the 
wood and bark; and in like manner Cornifh diamonds; and 
rock rubies, which are yet more rcfplcnderlt than gums, are 
the fine exudations of ftone. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

If it hath more dew at noon than iti the morning, then 
it feemeth to be an exudation of the herb itfeif. Bacon. 

Cuckowfpittle, or woodfere, that fpumous frothy dew, 
or exudation , or both, is found efpecially about the joints of 
lavender and rofemary. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. v. c. 3. 
To Exu'date. ? v. n. [exudo, Latin.] To fweat out ; to ifl’ue 
To Exu'de. J out bv fweat. 

Some perforations in the part itfclf, through which the 
humour included doth exudate, may be obferved in fuch as 
are Irefh. Brown's Vu'g. Err. 

The juices of the flowers are, firft, the expreffed juice; 
fcconaly, a volatile oil, wherein the fmell of the plant pre- 
fides ; thirdly, honey, exuding from all flowers, the bitter not 
excepted. Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

To EXU'LCERATE. v. a [ exulcerc , Latin.] 

1. To make fore with an ulcer ; to affedt with a running or eat- 
ing fore. 

Cantharides, applied to any part of the body, touch the 
bladder and eru’cerate it, if they flay on long. Bac. Nat. Hi//. 

That the faliva hath a virtue of macerating bodies, appears 
by the eftechs in taking away warts, fometimes exuberating the 
jaws, and rotting the teeth. Ray on the Creation. 

The ftagnating ferum turning acrimonious, ex ulce- 
rates and putrifics the bowels, producing moft difmal fymp- 
toms. Arbutbnot on Diet. 

2. To afflidt ; to corrode; to enrage. 

Thoughts, my tormentors, arm’d with deadly flings. 

Mangle my apprehenfive tendered parts, 

Exafpcr. te, ix ulcer ate, and raife 
Dire inflammation, which no cooling herb 
Or medicinal liquor can affwage. Milton’s Agonifles, l 623. 
Exulcera'tion. n.f. [from exuleerate.] 

1. T he beginning crciion, which wears away the fubftance and 
forms an ulcer. e), 

fin r- <l ar, c) . 

0 '-L 2. Exacerbation; 
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2. Exacerbation ; corrofion. 

This exulceration of mind made him apt to take al! occa- 
fions of contradiction. Hooker , b. ii. f 5. 

Exu'lceratory. adj. [from exuberate ] Having a tendency 
to caufe ulcers. 

To EXU'LT. v. n. [cxu’.to, Latin ] To rejoice above mea- 
fure ; to triumph ; to be in high exaltation of gladnefs. 

The whole world did fcem to exult that it had occafion of 
pouring out gifts to fo blcfied a purpofe. Hoker , b. f. 13. 

Who might be your mother, 

That you infult, exult, and rail, at once 

Over the wretched. Sbakefpeare's As you like it. 

Exu'jlt ance. n.f. [from exult.] Tranfport; joy; triumph; 
gladnefs; exultation. 

We have great caufe of exultance and joy, God’s fervice 
being the moll perfect freedom. Government of the Tongue . 

Exulta'tion. n.f. [exu/tatio, Latin.] Joy; triumph; rap- 
turous delight. 

Good effcCts may grow in each of the people towards other, 
in them all towards their paftor, and in their paftor towards 
every of them ; between whom there daily and interchange- 
ably pafs, in the hearing of God himfclf, and in the prefence 
of his holy angels, fo many heavenly acclamations, exultations , 
provocations, petitions. Hooker , b. v. f. 39. 

Devotion infpires men with fentiments of religious grati- 
tude, and fwclls their hearts with inward tranfports of joy and 
exultation. Addijns Freeholder , N . 49. 

To EXl |/ NDATE. v. n. [ exundo , Lat.] To overflow. Diet. 

Exunda'tion. n.f. [from exundate.] Overflow; abundance. 
It is more worthy the Deity to attribute the creation of the 
world to the exundation and overflowing of his tranfeendent 
and infinite goodnefs. . Ray on the Creation. 

ExuTera gee. adv. [ exuperabilis, Latin.] Conquerable; 
fuperable ; vincible. 

Exu'perance. n.f. [ exuperantia , Lat.] Overbalance; greater 
proportion. 

Rome hath lefs variation than London ; for on the Weft 
fide of Rome are feated France, Spain and Germany, which 
take off the cxuperance , and balance the vigour of the Eaftcrn 
parts. Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b. ii. c. 2. 

To Exu'scitate. v.a. [ exfufeito , Latin.] To ftir up; to 
roufe. 

Exu'stion. h. f. [exujlio, Latin.] The aft of burning up; 
confumption by fire. 

EXU'VljE. n.f. [Latin.] Caftfkins; caftlhells ; whatever is 
thrown off, or (Led by animals. 

The fifties upon this ftone have taken up fo little room in 
the ftone, that they appear to be only the fkins or exuvia, 
rather than entire bodies of fifties. Woodward on Fifties. 

Ev. }May either come from 13, an ifland, by melting the 

Ea. > Saxon 3 into y, which is ufually done; or from the 

Ee. ) Saxon ea, which fignifies a water, river, &c. or, laftly, 
from teas, a field, by the fame kind of melting. Gibfon. 

Ev'as. n.f. [ niais, French.] A young hawk juft taken from 
the neft, not able to prey for itfelf. Hanmer. 

There is, fir, an aiery of children, little eyafes, that cry out. 

Sbakefpeare's Hamlet. 

Ey'asmusket. n.f. A young unfledged male hawk of the 
mufket kind. Hanmer. 

Here comes little Robin.— How now, my eyafmujkct ; what 
news with you ? Shakefp. Merry Wives of JFindfor. 

EYE. n.f obfolcte plural eyne, now eyes. [ auga , Gothick ; eaj, 
Saxon ; oog, Dutch ; ee, Scottifli, plur. eene.] 

1. The organ of vifion ; the medium of thefenfeof fight. 

Good fir John, as you have one eye upon my follies, turn 
another into the regifter of your own, that I may pafs with a 
reproof off the eafier. S ha kef. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

My face Is but a moon, and clouded too. 

— Bleffed are clouds to do as fuch clouds do : 

Vouchfafc, bright moon, and thefe thy ftars to ftiine, 

Thofe clouds remov’d, upon our watry cyne. Shakefpeare. 

Nor doth the eye itfelf. 

That moft pure fpirit of fenfe, behold itfelf, 

Not going from itfelf ; but eyes oppos’d, 

Salute each other with each other’s form. Sh. Trail. andCrefj. 
He kept him as the apple of his eye. Deutr. xxxii. 10. 
As long looking againft the fun or fire hurteth the eye by 
dilatation ; fo curious printing in fmall volumes, and reading 
of fmall letters, do hurt the eye by contraction. Bacon. 

His awful prefence did the crowd furprize. 

Nor durft the rafh fpeCtator meet his eyes ; 

Eyes that confefs’d him born for kingly fway. 

So fierce, they flafh’d intolerable day. Dryd. Knight s Tale. 

But fure the eye of time beholds no name 
So blcft as thine in all the rolls of fame. Popes Odyffey. 

2. Sight ; ocular knowledge. 

Who hath bewitched you, that you fhould not obey the 
truth, before whofe eyes Jcfus Chrift hath been evidently fet 
forth? Gal. ill 1. 

3. Look; countenance. 

I’ll fay yon grey is not the morning’s eye. 
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’I is but the pale reflex of Cynthia’s brow. Sb.fton 

4. Front; face 

To juftify this worthy nobleman. 

Her fhall you hear difproved to your eyes. 

Shakespeare's Aieafure for ilp„r 

j. A pofture of duc& oppofition, where one thing is *7’ 
line with another. w 

Now pafs’d, on either fide they nimbi)' tack, 

Doth ftrivc to intercept and guide the wind ; * 

And in its eye more clofely they come back, 

'Fo finifti all the deaths they left behind. Dryd. Ann M; 

6. Afpedt ; regard. 1 bra> 

Having an eye to a number of rites and orders in the church 
of England, as marrying with a ring, e*. fundry church 
offices, dignities and callings, for which they found no C on> 
mandment in the holy Scripture, they thought by the one only 
ftroke of an axiom to have cut them off. “ Hooker, b. jjj t ’ 
As in Scripture a number of laws, particular and pofe e ' 
being in force, may not by any law of man be violated- we 
are, in making laws, to have thereunto an efpecial eye. Heokir 
The man that is tender among you, and very delicate, his 
eyes fhall be evil towards his brother. Deutr. xxviii. c. 

He that hath a bountiful eye fhall be bleffed. Prov. xxii.V 
None lhould be put into either of thofe commiflions, with 
an eye ef favour to their perfons, to give them countenance or 
reputation in the places where they live. Bacon to Fitters, 
Winds and hurricanes at land, tempefts and ftorms at in, 
have always been looked upon with as evil an eye as earth- 
quakes. Woodward's Natural hhjl.ry 

In this difpofal of my fifter, I have had an eye to her being a 
wit, and provided that the bridegroom be a man of found 
judgment Tatler, N°, 75. 

Bookfellers mention with refpeft the authors they have 
printed, and confcqucntly have an eye to their own advan- 
tage. Addifon's Spectator, N°. 91, 

7. Notice; attention; obfervation. 

Not fatisfied with our oath, he appointed a band of horfe- 
men to have an eye that we fhould not go beyond appointed 
limits. Sidney, b. ii, 

Lawmakers mull have an eye to the place where, and to the 
men amengft whom. Hooker, b. i. f. 10. 

His majefty hath caft his eyes upon you, as finding you to 
be fuch as you fhould be, or hoping to make you to be fuch 
as he would have you to be. Bac:n. 

If the Englifh had driven the Irifh into the plains and open 
countries, where they might have an eye and obfervation upon 
them, the Irifh had been eafily kept in order. Davies on Ird. 

Spcnfer has followed both Virgil and Theocritus in the 
charms which he employs for curing Britomartis of her love; 
but he had alfo our poet’s Ceiris in his eye. DrydoisEn. 
Mifdoubt my conftancy, and do not try'; 

But ftay and ever keep me in your eye. Dryd. Ind. Eniftnr. 
After this jealoufy he kept a ftrict eye upon him. UEftrengt. 
This method of teaching children by a repeated praflice, 
under the eye and diredtion of the tutor, ’till they have got the 
habit of doing well, has many advantages. Loch. 

Thefe are intrinfick difficulties arifing from the text itfelf, 
as the uncertainty fometimes who are the perfons he fpeaks to, 
or the opinions or praiftices which he has in his eye. Lode. 

Several performances have been juftly applauded for their 
wit, which have been written with an eye to this predominant 
humour of the town. Addifon's Freeholder, N 3 - 35 * 

W e were the moft obedient creatures in the world, con- 
ftant to our duty, and kept a fteddy eye on the end for which 
we were fent hither. Speftator, N • 577 * 

8. Opinion formed by obfervation. . 

She told her hufband, fhe defigned to be beautiful in no 

body’s eye but his. 

It hath, in their eye, no great affinity with the form of the 

church of Rome. Hooker, .v.J> /• 

Like one of two contending in a prize, 

That thinks he hath done well in people’s eyes. Shakejpeart. 
I was as far from meditating a war as I was, in teQ 
the world, from having any preparations for one. 

Though he in all the people’s eyes feemd great, 

Yet greater he appear’d in his retreat. , 

9 Sight; view; the place in which any thing may 
There fhall he praffife tilts and tournaments, 

Hear fweet difeourfe, converfe with noblemen; 

And be, in eye of every cxercife, Khahfoeon- 

Worthy his youth and noblenefs of birth. 

10. Any thing formed like an eye. bypr eff- 

Or fee colours like the eye of a peacocks W® , YV 
ing our eyes on either corner, whilft we 00 proton's Oft 


1 1. Any fmall perforation. „ f u e 0 f He- 

This Ajax has not fo much witasvv, ft JyCrejfdo- 
Jen’s needle. r Sha M‘ L l, Ebl c &fc 

Does not our Saviour himfelf fp ca £ 0 1 . cn ? Do net 
culty which they caufe in men s pa age o ontra $ the 
they make the narrow way much narrower, •• gate 
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gate which leads to life to the ftreightnefs of a needle’s 
gy e ? South's Sermons. 

1 2. A fmall catch into which a hook goes. 

Thofe parts, if they cohere to one another but by reft only, 
may be much more eafily diflociatcd, and put into motion by 
any external body, than they could be, if they were by little 
hooks and eyes, or other kind of faftenings entangled in one 
another. Boyle. 

13. Bud of a plant. 

Prune and cut off all your vine-fhoots to the very root, 
favc one or two of the ftouteft, to be left with three or four 
eyes of young wood. Evelyn's Kalendar. 

14. A fmall fhade of colour. 

'Fhe ground indeed is tawny. 

— With an eye of green in’t. Shakef. Tempefl. 

Red with an eye of blue, makes a purple. Boyle on Colours. 

J5. Pow*r of perception. 

The eyes of your underftanding being enlightened. Eph. i. 
A gift doth blind the eyes of the wife. Deutr. xvi 1 9. 

To Eye. v.a. [from the noun.] To watch; to keep in view ; 
to obferve. 

When they are laid in garrifon, they may better hide 
their defaults than when they are in camp, where they are 
continually eyed and noted of all men. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Full many a lady 

I’ve cy'd with beft regard. Sbakefpeare's Tempefl. 

The kitchen Malkin pins 
Her richeft lockram ’bout her reeky neck, 

Clamb’ring the walls to eye him. Shakef. C.riclanus. 

Bid the cheek be ready with a blufh, 

Modeft as morning, when Ihe coldly eyes 

The youthful Phoebus. Shakef. Troilus and Crejfida. 

Bold deed thou haft prefum’d, advent’rous Eve, 

And peril great provok’d, who thus hath dar’d, 

Had it been only coveting to eye 

That facred fruit. Milton's Paradife Loft , b. ix. /. 923. 

Such a ftory as the bafilifk is that of the wolf, concerning 
priority of vifion, that a man becomes hoarfe and dumb, if 
the wolf have the advantage firft to eye him. Brown's Vutg. Err. 
It was needful for her perpetually to eye her purfuing enemy. 

More's Antidote againjl Atheifm. 

Then gave it to his faithful fquire, 1 
With leflons how t’obferve and eye her. Hudibras, p. iii. 

Eye nature’s walks, (hoot folly as it flics. 

And catch the manners living as they rife. Pope's Eff. on Man. 

Have a box when eunuchs fing. 

And foremoft in the circle eye a king. Pope's Epift. of Hor. 

To Eye. v. n. To appear; to (how ; to bear an appearance. 

Forgive me. 

Since my becomings kill me when they do not 

Eye well to you. Shakef. Anthony and Cleopatra. 

Ey'fball. n.f. [eye and ball. ] The apple of the eye; the 
pupil. 

Oh, were mine eyeballs into bullets turn’d. 

That I in rage might fhoot them at your faces ! Shak. HIV I. 

Be fubjeft to no fight but mine ; invifible 
T o every eyeball elfe. Sbakefpeare's Tempeji. 

I feel my hair grow ftiff, my eyeballs rowl ; 

This is the only form could fhake my foul; Dryd. Ind. Emp. 

Not when a gilt buffet’s reflected pride 
Turns you from found philofophy afide. 

Not when from plate to plate your eyeballs roll. 

And the brain dances to the mantling bowl. Pope's Horace. 

Eyebri'ght. n.f. [tuphrafta, Latin.] it hath an anomalous 
perfonated flower of one leaf, divided into two lips ; the upper 
one upright, parted into feveral divifions ; and the lower one 
divided into three parts, each of which is again divided into 
two : out of the flowercup rifes the pointal, which afterwards 
turns to a fruit, or oblong hulk, divided into two parts, and 
replete with fmall feeds. Miller. 

Ey'ebrow. ». f. [eye and brow.] The hairy arch over the 
eye. 

The lover, 

Sighing like a furnace, with a woful ballad 
Made to his miftrefs eyebrow. Shakefp. As you like it. 

On the feventh day he fhall fhavc all his hair off his head, 
his beard, and his eyebrows. Lev. xiv. 9. 

Above ftand the e.ebrows , to keep any thing from running 
down upon them ; as drops of fweat from the forehead, or 
duft- ^ Ray on the Creation. 

The balls of his broad eyes roll’d in his head, 

And glar’d betwixt a yellow and a red; 

He look’d a lion with a gloomy ftare. 

And o’er his eyebrows hung his matted hair. Dryden. 

Eyedrop, n.f [eye and drop.] Tear. 

I hat tyranny which never quaft but blood, 

IV ould by beholding him have wafh’d his knife 
With gentle eyedrops. Sbakefpeare's Henry IV. p. 


Ev 


ECLance. n. J. [eye and glance . ] Quick notice of the 


eye. 


His countenance was bold, and baflied not 
For Guyon s looks ; but fcornful eyeglanit at him fhot. F.Q. 




Ev'eglass. n.f. [eye and glaf.] 

fight. 

Ha’ not you fecn, Camillo ? 

But that’s paft doubt you have ; or your eycglaf 
Is thicker than a cuckold’s horn. Shakef. Winter s Tale. 
By comparing it with a good perfpeiftvc of four foot in 
length, made with a concave eycglaf, 1 could read at a greater 
diftancc with my own inftrument than with the glals. A ewton. 
Ey'eless. adj. [from<yr.J Without eyes; fightlefs; deprived 
of fight. 

A proclaim’d prize ! moft happy ! 

That cyelefs head of thine was firft fram’d flefh 
To raife my fortunes. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Promife was, that I 

Should Ifrael from Phi lift i an yoke deliver: 

Afk for this great deliverer now, and find him 
Eyel fs in Gaza, at the mill with flaves : 

Himfelf is bound under Philiftian yoke. Milton's Agonijles. 

Pentheus durft deride 
The cheated people, and the eyclefs guide. 

Addifon's Ovid’s Mctamorph. 
Eyelefs he grop’d about with vengeful hafte. 

And juftled promontories as he pafs’d. Garth’s Ovid. 

Meonides, 

Poor eyelefs pilgrim. Phillips. 

Cyclop, if any pitying thy difgrace, 

Afk who disfigur’d thus that eyelefs face. Pope’s Odyffey. 
Ev'elet. n.f [oeillet, French, a little eye.] A hole through 
which light may enter; any fmall perforation for a lace to go 
through. 

Slitting the back and fingers of a glove, I made eyelet holes 
to draw it elofe. Wijeman’s Surgery. 

Ey'emd, n.f. [eye and lid.] The membrane that Gluts over 
the eye. 

Therewith her dim eyelids fhe up ’gan rear. 

On which the dreary death did fit, as fad 

As lump of lead, and made dark clouds appear. Fai. fthiecn. 

Mark when fhe fmiles with amiable chear. 

And tell me whereto can ye liken it ! 

When on each eyelid fweet ly do appear 
An hundred graces as in fhade to fit. Spenfer' s Sonnets. 

On my eyelids is the fbadow of death. Job xvi. 16. 

Fetch me that flower ; the herb I fhew’d thee once ; 

The juice of it, on fleeping eyelids laid, 

Will make or man or woman madly doat 
Upon the next live creature that it fees. Shakefpeare. 

The Turks have a black powder, made of a mineral called 
alcohol, which with a fine long pencil they lay under their 
eyelids, which doth colour black, whereby the white of the 
eye is fet off more white. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 

At length, the crackling noife and dreadful blaze 
Call’d up fomc waking lover to the fight ; 

And long it was ere he the reft could raife, 

Whofe heavy eyelids yet were full of night. Dryden. 

Eyese'rvant. n.f. [eye and fervant.] A fervant that works 
only while watched. 

Eyese'rvice. n.f. [eye and fervice.] ^Service performed only 
under infpciftion. 

Servants, obey in all things your mafter; not with eye- 
fervice, ks men plcafers, but in fmglcnefs of heart. Col. iii. 
Ey'eshot. n.f. [eye and Jhot.] Sight; glance; view. 

I mull carry off my prize as others do ; and not think of 
fharing the booty before I am free from danger, and out of 
eyejhot from the other windows. Dryden’ s Don Sebaflian . 

I have preferved many a young man from her eyejhot by this 
means. Spectator, N°. 284. 

Ey'esight. n.f. [eye zni fight.] Sight of the eye. 

The Lord hath rccompcnfcd me according to my cleannefs 
in his eyefight. 2 Sam. xxii. 22. 

I have an ill-divining foul : 

Methinks I fee thee, now thou art below, 

As one dead in the bottom of a tomb ; 

Either my eyefight fails, or thou look’ft pale. Shakefpeare. 

I love you, fir, 

D«arer than eyefight, fpace and liberty. 

Beyond what can be valued, rich or rare. Shakef. K. Lear. 

Though fight be loft. 

Life yet hath many folaces, enjoy’d 
Where other fenfes want not their delights, 

At home in leifure and domeftick cafe. 

Exempt from many a care and chance, to which 
Eyefight expofes daily men abroad. Milton’s Agonijles. 

Jofephus fets this down from his own eyefight, being him- 
felf a chief captain at the fiege of Jopata, where thefe°evcnts 
happened. _ Wilkins's Math. Magic. 

He blinds the wife, gives eyefight to the blind. 

And molds and ftamps anew the lover’s mind. Dryden. 
Ey'esore. n.f. [eye and fore] Something offenfive to the 
fight. 

Hath the church of Chrift, from the firlV beginning, bv z 
fecret univerfsft inftinift of Qod’s good fpirit, always tied itfelf 

to 
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to end neither fermon, nor almofl any fpeech of moment, 
which hath concerned matters of God, without fome fpecial 
words of honour and glory to the Trinity which we all adore; 
and is the like conclufton of pfalms become now, at length, 
an eyefore , or a galling to the cars that hear it? Hooker, b. v. 

Fy, doff this habit; fhame to your cflate, 

And eyefore to our folemn feflival Sheik. 7 am. of the Shrew. 
As foon as the two lords came thither they covered, to the 
trouble of the other ; but having presently to fpeak, they were 
quickly freed from that eyefore Clarendon , b. viii. 

Mordecai was an eyefore to Haman. L'Efhemge, Fable 38. 
He’s the beft piece of man’s fle(h in the market ; not an 
eyefore in his whole body. Dryden's Don Sebaflian. 

Eyespo'tted. adj. [eye and foot.] Marked with fpots like 
eyes. 

Nor Juno’s bird, in her eyefpotted train. 

So many goodly colours doth contain. Spenfcr. 

Eyestri'ng. n.f [eye and firing.'] 'i he firing of the eye; 
the tendon by which the eye is moved. 

I would have broke mine eyeflrings ; crackt them, but 
To look upon him. Shakefpeare' s Cymbeline. 

To know whether the fheep are found or not, fee that their 
gums be red, the brifket-fkin red, and the eyeflrings ruddy. 

Mortimer's Hujbamlry. 

Ey'etooth. n.f. [eye and tooth.] The tooth on the upper 
jaw next on each fide to the grinders ; the fang. 

The next one on each fide flronger and deeper rooted, and 
more pointed, called canini, in Englifh eyeteeth , to tear the 
more tough fort of aliments. Ray on the Creation. 

Ev'ewink. n.f. [eye and wink.] A wink, as a hint or token. 
They would have won any woman’s heart ; and, I warrant 


E Y 

vou, they could never get an cyewink of her. Sltuey.^ 

Eyewitness, n.f. [eye and witnefs. ] An ocular evidence; one 

who gives teflimony to fails feen with his own eves. 

We made known onto you the power and coming of cur 
Lord Jefus Chrifr, and were eyewitnefjes of bis majcfly. 2 p (t 
To meet him all his faints, who filent flood 
F.yewitKefj'es of his almighty acls, 

YVith jubilee advanc’d. Milton's Parade fe Lojl , l, v j 

(Jive us, if thou can’fl, 

F.yrwilnefs of what tiril or lall was done, 

Relation more particular and diflindt. Milton's Agomil cs 
The curious, by laying together circumflances, attentions 
and characters of tliofe who arc concerned in them, cither re- 
ceive or rcjecSt what at firil but eyewitneffes could abfolutely 
believe or difbelieve. Addijon on the Chrijlian Rtligi'f 

Eyre, n.f [eyre, French ; iter, Latin.] The court of jufliccs 
itinerants ; and juflices in eyre are thole only, which BraOm 
in many places calls jujliciarios itinerantes. The eyre alfo of 
the foreft is nothing but the jufl ice-leat, otherwife called ; 
which is, or fliould by ancient cuflom, be held every three 
years by the juflices of the forefl, journeying up and down 
to that purpole. Coud. 

Ey'ry. n.f. [from ev, an egg.] The place where birds of 
. prey build their nefls and hatch 

But I was born fo high. 

Our eyrie buildeth in the cedars top. 

And dallies with the wind, and fcornsthe fun. Shalt, i?. HI. 
The eagle, and the flork. 

On cliffs and cedar-tops their eyries build. Milt. Par. Lojl. 

Some haggard hawk, who had her eyry nigh. 

Well pounc’d to fallen, and well wing’d to fly. Dryfo. 
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